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Among the more important a/rticlee in this Volv/me are the following 


Homi, David J. Hill Bukton. 

Hunt, Leioii F. Hindes Gjioomk. 

Husband and Wira... Sheriff J. M. Irvine, K.O., LL.D. 

Hydrodynamics Professor Caroill G. Knott. 

HydboQBN Dr L. Dobbin. 

Hydrophobia M. PASTEuuand Prof. Jab. KironiB. 

Hyoikne. Sir W. Leslie Mackenzie. 

Hymn Hev- John Julian. 

Hypnotism Dr r. w. Fklkin. 

Hysteria Sir John Macpberson. 

I ; J ; K ; L ; M Dr Henry Bradley. 

Ibsen William Archer. 

Iceland J<5n A. HjaltalIn. 

Ion ECUS Rocks, &c Professor James Qeikib. 

Illumination Hknby b, Wheatley. 

Illustration J. R. Pairman; W. B. Hiblop. 

Image w. J. Perry. 

Independents Rev. E. Silvester Horne, 

Indexing Henry B. Wheatley. 

Sir Richard Templb,Q.C.8.I.,D.C.L. 

Indian Ocean sir John Murray. 

Indigo Professor a. A. Boon. 

Insanity Sir T. S. Oloubton ; Sir John Mao- 
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Insects Professor J. A. Thomson. 

Insurance Gkoroe Kino, F.S.A. ; 6. 8. W. Epps. 
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Engine. Professor F. Bacon. 

International Law... Sheriff J. M. Irvine, K.O., LL.D. 

Ireland Justin MufiARTHT ; Prof. Mackin* 

NON ; Prof. Q. T. Stokes, D.D. 

Iron and steel Prolessor J. O. Arnold, F.R.S. ; Dr 

F. lUBOTSON. 

Irving, Washington. F. h. Underwood, ll.D. 

Isaiah Very Rev. Principal Sir G. A. Smith. 

Island Huoii Robert Mill, D.Sc. 

Isocrates; Jsjcub Professor F. B. Jevons. 

Jackson, Andrew Professor J. P. I-ambehton. 

./adb; Jet Dr Robert Cam i uklu 

James 1 John Russell. 

Japan Professor DixoN ; J. H. Gubbins. 

Jefferson, Thomas.... Professor N. b. Webster. 

Jerrold, Douglas Wai.ter Jerrold. 
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J est-books W, A. Clouston. 

Jesus Christ Rev. Professor H. T. Andrews, D.D. 

Jews Emm. Deutsch; Isidore Harris; 

Herbert Loewe 

Job ; John Rev. profes.sor H. T. Andrews, D.D. 

Johnson, Andrew Hon. Frederick W. Seward. 

Johnson, Samuel Professor Haleb. 

Julian Thomas Davidson. 

Junius W. Fraser Rae. 

Jury ; Law Sir Thos. Raleigh, K.O.S.I., D.O.L. 

Justice of Peace Sir a. Wood Renton. 

Justinian Professor Henry Goudt, D.O.L. 

Jute; Linen Alex. Gallstly ; Peter Kiloour. 

Juvenal ; Lucan Dr J. P. Steele. 

Kabul; Kashmir Colonel Sir T. H. Holdioh, K.O.M.G. 

Kalmucks ; Kirghiz.. Professor B. H. Parker. 

Kant James Hutchison Stiblino, LL.D. 

Kean; Kemble. Robert W. Lowe. 

Keats f. t. Palorave. 


Keble Rev. Professor W. Lock. 

Kepler Rev. B. B. Kirk. 

Kin, KulturkrEIS Northoote W. Thomas. 

Kingsley Ulick Burke. 

Knox Professor P. Hume Brown, LLD. 

Kuno Coins Professor Stanley Lank*Poolb. 

Lace James Paton. 

LaFONTAINB Walter Whyte. 

Lamaism, Lhasa Dr W. M. McGovern. 

Lamb, Charles Canon Ainoer. 

Land Laws ; Land- 
lord AND Tenant... Sheriff j. M. Irvine, K.O., LL.D. 

La 6-TBZB Professor Legoe. 

Larynx Dr W. G. Porter. 

LasbaLLE Thomas Kirkup. 

Latin ; Lucretius Rev, w. J. Brodribb. 

Latitude and Longi- 
tude Hugh Robert Mill, D.So. 

Lead Professor Henry Brioos. 

Leap Professor Patrick Geddes. 

League OP Nations.... Professor Gilbert Murray; H. Wil. 
SON Hauius. 

Lee, General N. B. Wkesxkr. 

Lekds H. B. Tait. 

Leighton Tiu>mab Davidson. 

Leonardo da Vinol... J. M. Gray. 

Lk Sage John Ormsby, 

Lessing J. T. Beai.uy, 

Libel Francis Watt. 

Library F. O. Nicholson. 

Licensing Laws Rt. Hon. 1 ,kif Jones. 

Life Professor Arthur Thomson, 

Lifeboat ; Life-sav- 
ing Appliances J. R. Barneti-. 

Light; Lenses Dr Alfred Daniell. 

Lighthouse D. & C. Stevenson. 

Lightning R. T. Omond. 

Lincoln, Abraham Professor J. P. Lambbkton. 

Linguistics H, o. Coleman. 

Lion ; Leopard F. E. Beddard, f.r.8. 

Liquor Laws Rt. Hon. Leif Jones. 

Liszt Colin Stalker. 

Lithography J. R. Pairman ; W. B. Hiblop. 

Liturgy ; Litany Marquis or Bute. 

Liverpool Professor Ramsay Muir. 

Liverworts George West. 

Livingstone Professor W. G. Blaikie, D.D. 

Locke Professor A. Campbell Fraser. 

Logarithms. Professor William Pkddik. 

Logic ; Lotze Professor Pringle Pattison. 

London Rev. W. J. LorriE ; C. O. Ovinoton. 

Longfellow; Lowell. F. H. Underwood, LL.D. 

Luther Principal Tulloch. 

Lyly, John A. H. Bullen. 

Lttton, BuLWSR F. Hindbs Qroomb. 

Macaulay William Wallace, LL.D. 

MaOHIAVELLI Signora Cantaoalli. 

Machine Gun Colonel Sir H. W. Barlow, Bt. 

Madagascar Rev. James Sibrke, D.D. 

Magic W. J. Perry. 

Magnetism. Dr Alfred Danielu 

Malaria Sir Ronald Ross, K.O.B., F.R.S. 

Mamelukes Herbert Loews. 


A great many of the articles named above are new ; others written for earlier issues of this Encyclopsedia have 
been so thoroughly revised by their authors as to be virtually new. In addition to these many other revisers have 
taken part, including Mr George West (Botany), Dr Dkinkwater (Chemistry), Dr Robert Campbell (Geology), 
Mr G. E. Shepherd (India), Father Thurston (art. Jesuits), Mr W. A. Fleming, Advocate, and Mr Norman 
Macdonald, Advocate (Law), Dr J. D. Combib (Medicine), Dr S. A. Cook (Old Testament), Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson ( Zoology ). Thanks are due for information supplied by Mrs Juno and Dr H. Godwin Baynes ( art. Jung), 
to Mr V. K. RackaUSKAS, Secretary of the Lithuanian Legation (art. Lithuania), and to various town clerks ; aa 
well as to Mr James Graham and Mr Rhode.s K. Calvert, who read proofs of Leeds. 
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11111C9 David, philoHophor and 
liist<»nan, was born at Edin- 
burj^h on the ‘26th of Ajnil 1711 
( o.s. ). II is fatlu'r was the laird 
or proj)rietor of the estate of 
Ninewells, in lierwickshire, but 
David, beinjj tlie yonnj^er son, 
liad to make his own fortune 
with no other assistance than 
an education and the influence of his resiiectable 
family. He was educated at lionic and at the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, JJis fatlu'r designed law as 
his profession, and he submitted to the initial steps 
of the proper j)ra(!tical training, but it was not 
a pursuit to his liking. Deserting it, lie made 
ex[)eriinent of a mercantile life in Bristol; but 
commerce was not more congenial to him than 
jurisprudence, and ho gave it a very short trial. 
He now became a student, devoting himself to 
books with no settled [iractical object before him. 
He has recorded his sufferings at this time from 
despondency and denression of spirits, caused 
apparently by the effects of monotonous study. 
At t\ycnty-three years of age he went to France 
and lived some time in La Fl^che, where he de- 
scribes himself as wandering about in solitude, and 
dreaming the dream of his philosophy. In 1739 
he published the first and second books of his 
Treatise on Human Nature — the genu of his philo- 
sophy, and still perhaps the best exposition of it, 
since it has there a freshness and decision approach- 
ing to jiaradox, much modified in his later works. 
Although the ddwn of a new era in philosophy, 
this book was little noticed ; in his own words, 
‘it fell dead-born from the press.’ It was a work 
of demolition. By separating the impressions 
or ideas created on the thinking mind by an ex- 
ternal world from the absolute existence of that 
world itself he showed that almost everything con- 
cerning the latter was taken for granted, and he 
demanded proof of its existence of a kind not yet 
afforded. It was thus that he set a whole army of 
philosophers at work, either to refute what he had ! 


I said, (u- seriously to fill up the blanks wliich he 
di.scovered : thus he gave the original impulse both 
to the Scottish school of philosophy — lieid, and the 
lest— and to Kant’s speculations. In 1741 and 1742 
he published two small volumes called Essays 
Moral and Political ; they were marked by learn- 
ing and thought, and elegantly written, but are 
not among the more remarlcable of his works. 

He felt keenly at this time the want of some fixed 
lucrative [mrsuit, and his longing for independence 
was the cause of a .sad interruption to his .studious 
and [ihilosophical pursuits. He was induced to 
become the companion or guardian of an insane 
nobleman, and had to mix with the jealousies and 
mercenary objects of those who naturally gather 
round such a centre. In 1746 he obtained a rather 
more congenial anpointment as secretary to General 
St Clair, whom ne accompanied in the expedition 
to the coast of France and the attack on Port 
L’Orient, the de))0t of the French East India Com- 
pany ; this affair had no important results, but it 
gave Hume a notion of actual warfare. In 1748 he 
accompanied the general in a diploniatic mission to 
Vienna and Turin, and as he travelled he took notes 
of his impressions of Holland, Germany, and Italy, 
which are i)ublished in his Life and Coi'ixspondence. 

In 1751 he published his Inquiry into the Prin- 
ciples of Morals, a work of great originality, and 
one of the clearest expositions of the leading prin- 
ciples of what is termed the utilitarian system. At 
the same time he intended to publish his Dialogues 
concernina Natural Religion ; but liis friends, 
alarmed by the sceptical spirit pervading them, 
prevailed on him to lay them aside, and they were 
not made public until after his death. In his 
thirty-fifth year he had unsuccessfully competed 
for the chair of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh, 
and at this period we find him unsuccessful in an 
attempt to obtain the chair of Logic in Glasgow. 
Next year, in 1752, appeared his Political Dis- 
courses. Here, again, he made an era in literature, 
for in this little work he announced those principles 
of political economy, comprehending the doctrine of 
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free trade, which it fell to his friend Adam Smith 
more fully and comprehensively to develop. He 
was appointed at this time keeper of tlie Advocates’ 
Library, with a very small salary, which he devoted 
to a charitable purpose. It was here that, sur- 
Tounded with books, he formed the design of 
writing the history of England. In 1754 he issued 
a fjuarto volume of the History of the, Stuarts, coti- 
tn/ning the Jieigns of James I. and Charles and 
l)resently completed this portion of the work in a 
second volume, bringing it down to the Revolution. 
The s(!cond volume attracted more notice than the 
first luid done. He then went backwards through 
the House of Tudor, and completed the Avork from 
the Roman period downwarcls in 1762. While so 
emjdoyed he published Four Dissertations: the 
Natural History of Religion : of the Passions: of 
Tragedy: of the Standard of Taste (1757). Two 
other <lissertations, intended to accompany these, 
Avere cancelled by him after they Avere printed — 
they are On Suicide and The I mniortrdity of the 
Soul, and were subsequently ])rinted in his Avorks, 

In 171)3 he Avent to France as secretary to Lord 
Hertford's embassy ; here he Avas in his element, 
and found fame at last. He became familiar Avith 
the brilliant Avits and savants of the Parisian 
circle — with Turgot, D’Alembert, llelvetius, Hol- 
bach, Diderot, llufl'on, Malesherbes, Crebillon, 
and the rest, as Avell as A\’ith the hardly less 
<listinguished Avonien, De lloulllers, Du Dell'and, 
and L’Espinasse. His sojourn in Palis Avas 
unfortunate in luinging him into intimacy AA'ith 
tlie restless, vain, and self-tormenting Rousseau, 
Avlio, after experiencing much substantial kindness 
from Hume, got suspicious, and forced him into a 
memorable quarrel. After his return honuq in 
1706, he acc(‘pted the responsil)le oflico of Under- 
secivtarv of State for the Home De])artment. In 
his own Life he says : ‘ I returned to Edinburgh in 
1709 very opulent (for I possessed a revenue of 
£l(MK) a year), healthy, and, though someAvhat 
stricken in years, Avith the prospect of enjoying 
long my ease, and of seeing the increase of my 
reputation.’ His health gave* Avay in 1774, and he 
died at Edinburgh, 25th August 1770. 

llumt' is the outcoiric of the empirical philosophy of 
Locke. His 2 >hilosophical writinfjs do not f(»rm a system, 
but discuss many of the salient ideas of philosojdiy, 
mainly m a sceptical or destructive manner. Ideas are 
but weakened copies of ‘ impressions ’ of the senses, outer 
or inner ; mind is a succession of isolated iinjiressions and 
ideas ; the idea of cause deijeiids on the habit of mind 
which expects the event that usually follows on another, 
and there is no nece8.sary connection between cause and 
ert'ect. Hume’s History, which gave him a high rank 
among English historical authors, was not remarkable 
for historic impartiality (in a later edition more than a 
hundred alterations on the reigns of the first two Stuarts 
were made by Hume Inmself, and all to the Tory side), 
and has been superseded. Hume’s position in i elation 
t) his i>re<iece8sors and successors is given under 
Bekkelka' ; the article Oauhalitv is largely concerned 
with the discussion of his views. For the influence of 
Hume’s scepticism in awaking Kant from his dogmatic 
slumber, see Kant. The most important edition of 
Hume’s works is that by T. H. Green and T. H. Grose 
(4 vols. 1874), with introduction and exhaustive analysis 
of Hume's philosophy. His Life and Corresj)ondence was 
pulilished by J. Hill Burton ( 2 vols. 1846) ; Dr G. Birk- 
beck Hill edited his Letters to William Strahan, with 
cojiious and valuable notes (1889). For his theological 
position, and liis relation tp Edinburgh society, cumidi- 
Gated by his ‘infidelity,’ see Leslie Stephen’s English 
Thought in the Eighteenth (Jerdury (1870), the autobiog- 
raphy of ‘.Jupiter^ Carlyle, &o. There are short mono- 
graphs by Huxley (1879), Knight (1886), and Calderwood 
(1898) ; and German works by Jodi (1872), E. Pfleiderer 
(1874), Gizyoki (1878), and Thomsen (1912). See also 
Seth’s English Philosophers (1912), and Sorley’s History 
of English Philosophy ( 1920 ). 


Hume, Joseph, politician, Avas born 22d January 
1777, at Montrose. He studied medicine at Ediii- 
bar^h, and in 1797 became assistant-surgeon in the 
service of the East India Company. He applied 
himself to the aenuisition of the native languages, 
and during the Mahratta war, from 1802 to 1807, 
filled some half-dozen important ollices, chief 
amongst Avhich were those ot interpreter and com- 
missary-general. On the conclusion of peace he 
returned to England in 1808, his fortune made. 
Becoming imbued Avitli the political philosophy of 
James Mill and Bentham, he gained admission 
to parliament, sitting as member for Weymouth, 
Aberdeen, Middlesex, Kilkenny, and Montrose 
succe.ssively, this last from 1842 to his death, Avhicli 
occurred on 20th February 1855. ‘An uncomiiro- 
mising honesty, an instinctive hatred of abuses, an 
innate love of liberty, and an iinllincliing will to 
extend its benefits to others — tliese, and the close 
experience of men derived by himself during the 
earlier part of his life, rendered Mr Hume one of 
the most poAA'erful, and at the same time one of the 
most practical, of reformers in a reforming age.’ 
Amongst the schemes and reforms he advocated 
may be enumerated the establishment of sav'ings- 
banks, freedom of trade Avitli India, abolition of 
Hogging in the army, of naval impressment, ami of 
imprisonment for debt, repeal of tfio act iirobibiting 
export of machinery, and of that preventing Avork- 
men from going abroad, reduction of eleclion 
expenses, abrogation of duties on jiaper, ami 
removal of abuses of all and sundry kinds Avliat- 
soevor. He also took a leading part in the agitation 
against the supposed designs of the Orinige lodges 
to make the Duke of Cumberland king on the 
decease of William IV. 

Hume, Siu Patrick (1041-1724), an eminent 
statesman and covenanter. Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland, avIio in 1090 Avas created Lord PolAvartli, 
and in 1697 Earl of Marchmont. See Baillie 
( Lady Gkizki.). 

Hllllieral Veil, an oblong silk scarf Avorn by 
priests and siib-deacons round their shoulders at 
certain parts of the service of the Mass and of 
Benediction, and the carrying of the '\Taticum. 
Save at the procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
and at the giving of Benediction, Avhen only the 
hands are beneath the veil, the vessel containing 
the Host is also covered. 

Humic Acid. See Apocrenic Acid. 
Hummel, Johann Nepomuk, pianist and 
composer, Avas born at Pressburg, 14th Novem- 
ber 1878. Ho first studied under Mozart, and 
then, after a seven years’ concert tour in Ger- 
many, Denmark, lilngland, and Holland, he 
returned to Vienna to complete his musical educa- 
tion under Albroclitsberger and Salieri. From 
1803 to 1811 he held the post of musical director to 
Prince Eszterhdzy ; and in 1816 ho filled a similar 
position at Stuttgart, hut moved four years later to 
Weimar, where he died, 17fch October 1837. In the 
course of several musical tours he delighted the 
capitals of Europe with his pianoforte playing and 
his clever improvisations on that instrument. Of 
Ills musical compositions the only ones Avhich have 
v'alne at the present day are his pianoforte Avorks. 

Humming-bird, a Linnean genus {Troehilus) 
of birds, noAV constituting a family, Trocbilidie. 
The nearest relations of the humming-birds are the 
Swifts (q.v,); that they form together Avith the 
swifts one large group is clear from their very close 
resemblances in anatomical structure. Nitzscli, 
Huxley, Garrod, and others who have investigated 
the osteology, muscular anatomy, and other points 
concur in this opinion as to the relationship of the 
family ; they resemble in their habit and in brilliancy 
of plumage the Sun-hirds (q.v.), which replace them 
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in the eaHtern ti()})ical regions. The dazzling brilli- 
ancy of humming-birds, the extreme rapidity with 
which tliey dart through the air, their hovering 
above the iiow ei s from which they obtain their food, 
with liummiiig sound of wiii^, which move so 
quickly as to be indistinctly visilde, or ‘ like a mist,’ 
have attracted universal admiration since the first 
discovery of America. Tlie diminutive size t)f 
almost all of them— some of them being the smallest 
of birds, and if stripped of their feathers not larger 
than a humble-bee — ^lias still further contributed to 
render them objects of interest, whilst the plumage 
of the ditlerent species exhibits an almost endless 
variety of colours. Some snecies possess ‘ the most 
gorgeously Irrilliant metallic hues known among 
created things ; ’ .‘<f>me on the other hand aresombic 



tt. Sword - bill lluiiiimng- liird inmjer); 

f>, V\'liitt‘-}jof)t('d llacket-tail ( SltyaiiuruH Underwoodi ) ; 
c, o', male and female 'I'ufted Coquette {Lophoriua 
oriMio ). 

in hue. Humming bird.s arc entirely confined to the 
AuK'i ican continent and West Indies, where there 
are about 120 genera, containing over 400 species ; 
no les.s than 15 sjtecies occur in North America. 
Of the Soulii American forms the majority inhabit 
the hotter regions, but some are cunlined to elevated 
mouiitaiu-trac.ts even above the snow line. 

Humming-birds have slemler bills, which are also 
generally long, and in some extremely so, the form 
the bill exhibiting a wonderful ada])tation to the 
kind of flowers from wdiieli the bird obtains its focul 
— .straiglit in some, curved in others, Rumming- 
hirds do not, as was long supposed, feed on honey 
alone, but to a considerable extent, and some of 
them perliapH chiefly, on insects, not rejecting 
spiders, whilst they often snatch aw^ay the insects 
wdiicli have become entangled in spiders’ webs. The 
tongue is very long, capalde of being darted out to 
a considerable length ; tlie bone of the tongue (hyoid 
bone) being much elongated, and its hranclies pass- 
ing round the hock of the skull to the foreheatl, 
where they meet in a point before the line of the 
eyes. The ton^e itself consists of two hollow 
filamonts, joinea together for the greater part of 
their length, and separated at the tip ; the structure 
of the tongue and hyoid hones is curiously like 
that of the Woodpeckers (q.v.) and the sun -birds 
already referred to ; this affords an illustration of 
the fact that similar requirements often cause 
development of similar structures in animals other- 
wise distinct. Tim wings of bnmming-hirds are 
very long and powerful, like those of the swifts, the 
length being particularly marked in tliat portion off 


the wing which corresponds to the hand of mammals ; 
hence the name Macrochires which is applied to the 
group. Humming-birds construct their nests with 
nice art, generally of lichens and of fibrous sub- 
stances, such as cotton. They do not lay more 
than two eggs. They are very hold in defence of 
their nests and young, and are said to strike fear- 
lessly with their needle-like bills at the eyes of birds 
of prey, which they far snrpassin agility andrapidi<y 
of llight. They are very easily tamed and rendeicil 
familiar, and have been known to return again in 
spring, after a winter migration to a warmer climate, 
to the window from vvhiclj they had been allowed to 
eacane. Attempts to keep tamed Immming biids 
have' generally failed ; but lately they have been 
brought safely across and have lived for .some time. 
Humming-bird skins were anciently used by the 
Mexicans for making pictures. 

See John Gould’s magnificent Mojwrjraph on the Tro- 
chilidee (5 vola. 184{)). Gould's collection of specimens 
was bought for the British Museum. 

Humming-bird Moth. See Hawk moth. 
Humours, Humoral Pathology. Sec 

TeMPEUAMENT, HiP1H)CEATES. 

Humperdinck, Engelueht, composer, Mas 
horn at Siegburg, near Bonn, 1st September 1854 ; 
and after studying music at (jologne, Munich, iko., 
and travel in Fiance, Spain, and Italy, taught in 
the conservatoria of Barcelona, Cologne (1887), 
and Frankfurt ( 1890), and in a school of composition 
in Berlin (1900), and wrote music critieiHiii. In 
Naples in 1879 ho met Wagner, >vho summoned him 
to as.sist in the production of his only symphony ; 
and it wm Humpoidinck tvljo piepaVed the first 
east of Parsifal at Baireuth (1882). Ho became 
famous as the com poser of the prodigiously successful 
fairy-tale opera. Hansel und Gretcl ( 1894), a u holly 
happy application of ^Vagnerian metiiods to chil- 
dren’s themes, lb was foTlow’ed by Schnceivttfc/icn 
and Koniyslinder { 1897). In 1912 The Miracle, foi 
wliich he had MTitten the music, was jirodnced in 
London, and in 1914 Die Markctvnderin at Cologne. 
He died 27th September 1921 at Neu Strelitz. 
Hums. See Hems. 

Humulus. See HOP, FIBROUS SUBSTANCES. 
Humus. See Soils. 

Hunchback. See Spinal Column. 

Hundred, in English la^v, an ancient sub- 
division of counties, the name of which probably 
arose from there being a hundred wairiors, or pei- 
haps a hundred families, or ten tithings, in each 
(see Feudalism). In ancient times, if a crime was 
committed, such as robbery, maiming of cattle, 
burning of stacks, &c., the hundred had to make 
it good. The old distinction.^ liavc, however, now 
less significance. Until the pas.sage of the Biot 
J)amage.s Act of 1886, wlien the hundred had a con- 
stable or bailiff, and when any damage was done by 
rioters feloniously destroying property, the owner 
ha<l his remedy by suing the biindred for the damage. 
In order to secure this remedy theparty or bis .ser\ ant 
must, wdthin seven days, go before a justice, and 
engage to prosecute the offenders, wdien appie- 
liended. So, where there was no bundled, the 
county, or city, or town was liable in like manner. 
Execution was levied on the treasurer of the county. 
In the northern counties a hundred was called a 
wapentake (Yorkshire) or a wrdI. See Biot, 
County, — The townshiiis in Delaware, C S., are 
.also called Hundreds. See also Chiltern Hun- 

DKEDS. 

Hlllldrod Days, the period between Napo- 
leon’s landing in France after his escape from Elba 
(1st March 1815) and the battle of Waterloo (18th 
June 1816). See France, Napoleon I. 
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Hungary ( Hung. Magyarorszdg, Ger. Ungarn, 
Lat. Uungaria), is a kingdom of central Europe, 
formerly the larger part of the dual monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary, with an area of 125,000 »q, in., 
but now, as a result of the Great War, only a 
remnant of its prev ious size, witii an area of 36,000 
sq. m. It lies between 45“ 75' and 48° 60' N. lat., and 
between 16“ 30' and 22" 80' E. long. The territories of 
the old kingdom most valuable in minerals and oil- 
fuel have been given to the neighbouring countries 
— Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia — 
while its natural physical boundaries have given 
])lace to ill-dehned lines dividing differing nation- 
alities, which are as follows : to the north, the 
Danube east of Pressburg, then the Ipoly, whence 
the line runs, without heed to naturai features 
though in a generally easterly direction, through 
hills and valley lands ; on the east a soutli- 
westerly line to Makd ; and on the south across 
the Alfbld till it meets the Drava, whose course 
it follows upwards to the confluence with the 
Limbach (Lendva); the western frontier runs 
north-east to the Neusiedler.^ec (Ferto Tava), mak- 
ing a loop round the Oedenbmg or Sopron salient 
( which went by plebiscite to Hungary when the 
rest of Burgenland was ceded to Austiia), and 
thence north to Pressburg. Hungary consists 
almost entiiely of a vast and very fertile plain, 
with an average ehn’ation of from 300 to 350 feet. 
The river Danube, flowing from the north at Buda- 
pest almost due south, divides the country into twH) 
very nearly o(jual parts. To the east the land 
rises gravlually to the .slopi's of the Carpathian 
plateau, and thence to the mountains. To the 
we.st the country is low-lying, and in many places 
swampy, developing into Fakes Balaton (48 miles 
by S miles) and Sz6kesfehervar. 

Rivers . — Hungary is well watered, having, in 
addition to the Danube ( Duna ), the Theiss ( Tisza), 
with its tributaries, the Kbros, Bodrog, Hermid, 
Sajo, and Zagyvad, flowing from the nortb-castcrn 
frontier a(Woss the Alfdld to Sz(!g(!d on the south 
central boundary. On the west of the Danube are 
the Drava, with its tributaries, flowing south-east, 
and the llaab, Marczal, llepcze, and Czancza, 
flowing north all tributaries of the mother-stream 
of the country, tlu^ Danube. 

The only mountains are to the north in small, 
scattered groups, such as Matra, Bukk, Bakony 
Forest, V<^rtes, and Hegyalja. 

Popiilntion. — Hungary had a population of 
7,987,144 in 1920, which, in comparison wdth its 
20,886,487 in 1910, shows how it has been shorn of 
territory. The i)opulation, which in 1910 included 
9,900,000 Magyars (Hungarians proj)er), now has 
7,147,050, so that it will be seen that not even the 
national population is left entirely to the present 
state. The remainder has been distributed through 
the neighbouring states, where, although in the 
minority, they exercise a considerable influence. 

In 1921 the population of Hungary was 89 6 jver 
cent. Magyar, 7 per cent. German (651,211), 
18 Slovakian (141,882), and included also 36,858 
Croatians, 23,000 Rumanians, and 17,000 Serbians. 
According to religion, over half me Homan Catholics, 
while Calvinists, Futherans, and Jews make up the 
remainder. The greatei- proixn tioii, nearly 72 per 
cent., live in villages, while some 28 per cent, live 
in towns of over 10, (XK) iuhaliitunts. During the 
Great War Hungary lost over 600,000 men, and in 
its latter years the number of deaths exceeded the 
births. Emigration is considerable, although even 
before the War it was small in the area which is 
now Hungary compared with those parts which 
have been handed over to neighbouring stat es. The 
chief towns in 1920 were Budapef\t (928,996), too 
large for the existing state, but one of the most 
important rail wav centres in Europe; Szeged, 


with 119,109 inhabitants, Debreczen (108,186), 
Kecskemet (73,109), Hodmezbvasdrhely (60,922), 
Miskolcz (56,982), Ujpest (56,489), and Kispest 
(51,064). 

Agriculture . — This still remains the backbone 
of Hungary, which in 1921 was one of the chief 
wheat-growing regions in Europe, although much 
fertile land had been stripped from it. Much wine 
is produced, the most famous being Tokay. Sugar- 
beet and tobacco are also largely grown. In Hun- 
gary there were in 1922 717,485 horses, 1,827,832 
cattle, 1,352,449 sheep, and 2,474,251 pigs, while the 
area in forest-land was 2,900,000 acres. Fisheries 
on the Dannbe and Theiss rivers and Lake Balaton 
are important. 

These are to a great extent based 
on agriculture, and include milling, distilling, and 
the manufacture of sugar, hemp, and flax. There 
are also iron and steel works, and the coal produc- 
tion (the best quality of which is found in the dis- 
trict of Pdcs) amounted in 1922 to 7,126,057 tons. 
Bituminous and brown coal arc both found. With 
these exceptions Hungary has almost entindy lost 
her minerals, foi vhieh she was noted, and upon 
which she relied gieatly. 

Imports and Exports. — The imports of Hungary 
in 1922 included cotton tissues, wood, raw and 
worked (this is owing to tlie fact that only 4 pei 
cent, of its coniferous trees remained to Hungary), 
coal, woollens, hides, cotton yarns, psper, rkw 
metals, and machinery ap))aratus, I’iie chief ex- 
ports for the same year Avere flour, cattle, hoises, 
electrical machinery, wine, meat, haidware, wool, 
feathers, and eggs. 

Commumrutioiis . — In 1922 there w'eio 5327 miles 
of lailway line.s radiating from Buda])est to all 
paits of the eountry. The Dannbe is a pioinineiit 
means of conimunication, but this Avoiks adversely 
for Ilungaiy, as it is under an international control. 
'J'here are also tbe Kapos and Shrviz canals. 

Defence. — According to the Tieaty of Tiianon 
between Hungary and tin* Alli('d Poweis, Hungary 
is allow’ed to maintain an aimy of 35,000 of ail 
ranks, to be snj)poited on a voluntaiy basis. It 
has besides a gendarmerie of 12,000 and a ])olice 
force of a like number, w'ith 450() customs guards. 
Hungary lias no navy oi air foice, but maintains a 
fmee of j»atiol - boats and molor-lannclies on the 
Danube. 

History . — But little is known of tbe liistory of 
the Hungarians nrevious to their appearance in 
Europe in 884. They are generally believed to be 
the descendants of tbe Scytliians, and to have come 
from regions about tbe Caspian Sea. 'i'bey first 
settled along the Middle Volga, but, having been 
pressed w'estw'ards, they in 889 crossed the Car- 
>athian Mountains nmler Almos, and under the 
urther leadership of bis son Arpdd they conquered 
the ancient Pannonia and Dacia of tlie Romans ; 
and this, their new country, was in the year 1000 
formed into a regular kingdom by Steplien. For 
his merits in Chiistianising his people Stephen 
was afterwards created a saint, and received from 
Pope Sylvester li. the title of ‘apostolic king’ 
and a crown, both of which have l>een woin by 
all the kings of Hungary to the present day. The 
Hungarians were at iirst an extremely w’arlike and 
even savage tribe ; and, not content with subduing 
the various nationalities inhabiting the ancient 
Roman jnovinces, they made frequent expeditions 
into Germany and Italy, destroying the early results 
of Chiistian civilisation. All this, however, ceased 
on, and even before, the accession of Stephen, who 
turned his attention solely to the consolidation of 
(fliristianity and interior order and prosperity. He 
laid the foundation of many institutions surviv- 
ing to the present day, such as the ecclesiastical 
organisation, the archbishoprics and bishoprics, the 
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municipal and county councils, and even tlie 
national council, which eventually developed into 
the Diet of the States. Within two decades after 
his death (1038) two attempts were made to over- 
throw Christianity, and to re-establish Paganism, 
but only with very slight and temporary success. 
Under B6la I. (1061-63), Ladislaus the Saint (1077- 
95), and Coloman the Learned (1095-1114), the 
country made very marked progress. The reign of 
Andrew II. is remarkable on accounlt of the nobles 
'having extorted from him in 1222 the ‘Golden 
Bull,’ or Hungarian Magna Charta, the privileges 
of which were in 1231 extended to the clergy and 
lower nobility. The ‘ Golden Bull ’ conferred many 
personal an(I niaterial advantages on the nobles, 
and also contained a guarantee for the annual 
convocation of the diet ; it conceded the right of 
armed resistance to any illegal acts of the king. 
During the reign of Bela lY. (1235-70) Hungary 
was devastated by a terrible Mongol invasion. 'J’o 
replace ])art of the population cruelly ma.s.sacre(l 
by the Asiatic savages, Bela introduced German 
colonists ; hence the German-speaking communi- 
ties in Hungary to the ])rcs<!nt tlay. By the death 
of Andrew lit. in 1301 the House of Arpdd be- 
came extinct, and the throne of Hungary became 
an oI)jec.t of rivaliy between various foreign poten- 
tates. AftiU' many vicissitudes, Hungary was 
fortunate enough to find a worthy king in the 
person of Charles Kobert of Anjou (1308-42), 
who did much to j»lace Ids adopted country on a 
level with more civilised western nations. His 
son, Louis the Great, made Hungary the most 
powerful nation of the peiiod in central Europe. 
After the death of Ladislaus Posthumus (1457), 
Matthias Corviuiis, the son of Huriyady, the peat 
anti-Turkish hero ami r(!geut during that king’s 
minority, was elected king. Under bis reign 
Hungary attained to tlie pinnacle of fame, pros- 
perity, civilisation, and power. He waged suo- 
ce.Bsful wars against Podiebrad of Bobenda, and 

S )t himself crowned king of Bohemia and Moravia. 

e also defeated the 'Lurks at Kenydrmezo, and 
reconquered the southern provinces held by them. 
In 1485 he even took Vienna and made it the 
capital of his country, which was at that time 
more extended than ever before or after. But 
Matthias was not only a great general ; he was 
also a great legislator, a munilicent patron of 
art and sciences, and a great judge. Ilis impar- 
tiality and love b)r the people were so generally 
recognised that to the })resent day there lives in 
Hungary the ])r()verh : ‘King Mattlda,s is dead; 
there is no more justi<!e. ’ Matthias having <lie(l 
without legitimate ludrs, the throne of Hungary 
again became the object (»f lierce struggles between 
various pretenders, and the country underwent 
in consecj nonce a period of rapid decay. Under 
Vladislaus (149r>-1510) Hungary was the scene of 
a sanguinary peasant insurrection, known as the 
Dozsa revolt, wJiich was ultimately supi>res,seil, 
and led to a system of abject serfdom. J.«ouis Il.’s 
reign was still more disastrous. The Turks, under 
Solirnan the Great, took advantage of the en- 
feebled condition of the country, invaded it with 
a gigantic army, annihilated the Hungarian forces 
at Mohfics, pillaged whole districts, including 
Buda with the world-famous Bibliotheca Corvina, 
and carried off some 30,000 Hungarians as slaves. 
Louis II. himself lost his life in or after the battle 
of Mobiles, and the Hungarian throne became 
once more the prize of contention between two 
claimants. One was John Zapolya, Woiwode 
of Transylvania, whom one section of the nobles 
proclaimed king, the other was Ferdinand of 
Austria, brother-in-law of Louis 11. Zapolya was 
supported by the Turks, Ferdinand by the majority 
of the Hungarian nobles. Eventually Zilpolya 


surrendered his claims to the whole kingdom, 
merely retaining Transylvania and the Trans- 
tisian district of Hungary for life. Thus the 
Hapsburgs obtained at length a definite footing in 
Hungary, and the counfciy entered on a period of 
endless suffering and humiliations. 

The successors of Ferdinand— -viz. Maximilian, 
Rudolph, Ferdinand II., Ferdinand III., and 
Leopold I. — when they were not engaged with the 
Turks, concentrated their energies on the sup- 
pression of Protestantism in Hungary. The Pro- 
testants won several victories over the Imperial- 
ists, as in 1604-6 under Stephen Bocskay, in 1620- 
21 under Betlilen Gabor, in 1644 umier George 
Rdkdczy, thus forcing the government to show 
more toleration towards the followers of the new 
religion ; but the kings being under Jesuit influ- 
ences, all treaties ami promises were broken on the 
first opportunity. Especially niinous was the long 
reign of Leopold 1. (1657-^1705), who, with the 
mo, St mercile.ss determination, used all means at 
his disposal, as he himself said, to ‘ impoveri di, 
enslave, and recatholicise ’ Hungary. Some of his 
own highest oflice-holders, although themselves 
Catholics, so much resented his terrible treat- 
ment of the Protestants that they began a con- 
spiroey for the separation of Hungary from the 
Hai)8hurg dominions ; but the plot 1 laving been 
detected, the ringlemlers were put to ileath. For 
many years the scaffolds were at work in sus- 
j)ecte<f districts, and thousands of valiant families, 
mostly JVotestants, were exterminateil. A JPro- 
te.stant rising, under Count Emeric Tokoly, and 
supported by Kara Mustaiiha, proved very success- 
ful in 1683, and very nearly leu to the capture of 
Vienna and the utter destruction of Austria ; but 
at the last moment John ISohicski, king of I’olaml, 
saved Vienna and the Haj^ishurgs. After the 
retreat of the Turks from A lenna they gradually 
l<»st their hold on Hungary 
Leopold died in 1705 amidst the anxieties en- 
tailed upon him by aiioth(‘r Hungarian rising, led 
by a second Francis liakoezy, which did not eml 
before 1711. Leopold succeeded in causing the diet 
to declare the throne hereditary in the House of 
Ha])shurg, and Charles VI. ( 171 1-40) received their 
adhesion to the Praf^matic Sanction, securing 
the right of succession in the female line. Never- 
theless, his daughter Maria Tluiresa’s claim 
to the throne was called in ouestion by several 
German rulers and by France, ner dominions weie 
invaded, and she saved them and herself only 
through the magnanimous self-sacrifice of tlie 
Hungarians. She was the first Hap&hurg mler 
w'ho showed hei-self grateful to the Hungarians, 
and who proved herself to understand the inities of 
a sovereign. Slio made several concessions to the 
Protestants, improved tlie condition of the peasants, 
and established schools. Her son and successor, 
JoHe])li II. (1780-90), does not strictly figure among 
Hungarian kings, as lie had never himself been 
crowned in Hnngaiy, hut carried on his reign in 
violation of the H ungarian constitution as an auto- 
cratic emperor. He was an enlightened reformer, 
hut did not reckon with national feelings, class 
idiosyncrasies, interests, and prejudices ; he at- 
tempted to make Hungarv part of a vast pan- 
Germanic bureaucracy ; aru\ many of his measures 
fostered the discontent to such a degree that at his 
deathbed he saw himself compelled to recall all 
his illegal edicts, w'itli tlie exception of one — viz. 
that enjoining religious toleration. Leopold II. at 
ftnee convoked the diet (the first for tw'enty-five 
years), and confirmed the rights and independence 
of the nation. His conciliatory reign lasted only 
tw'o years, and he was succeeded by Francis i. 
(1791^1835), whose ambition it w'as to follow the 
example of his least reputable predecessors. As 
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lon^ as tlie Napoleonic wars lasted, and the Hun- president. A comparatively numerous army was 
garians supported him with money and troops, he rapidly equipped and sent to meet Jellachich, who 
played at constitutionalism ; hut as soon as the was marching towards Budapest at the head of the 
Napoleonic dangers were passed he showed himself Croatians. lie was completely beaten at Velencze, 
in his true character, discontinued the diets and and during an armistice of three days, which was 
levied troops and taxes at his pleasure till 1825, granted him by the victorious Hungarians, he fled 
when lie was driven by tlie general discontent and ignoininiously towards Vienna. Notwithstanding 
resistance to convoke the states. this defeat he was appointed commander-in-chief of 

This diet marked the beginning of the new era all the forces and altcr-ego of the emperor-king in 
in Hungary. I’lie nation commenced to awaken to Hungary ; and all the decrees and resolutions of 
the consciousness of its many wants, intellectual Hie Hungarian parliament were declared illegal, 
and material ; the desire for reforms was fast ripen- On December 2 Ferdinand was compelled by a 
ing. The majority of the delegates to the next family council to abdicate in favour of liis nejih'ew, 
diet (1852) were already bearers of radical in- Francis- Joseph, who was then eighteen years of 
stnictions. The desired reforms, Jiowever, were In his name the war began to be carried on 

sk)w in coming, owing to the narrow-minded policy bitterly against Hungary, all the more as the diet 
of Mettemich and the whole court jiarty. 'I’lic declared the succession unconstitutional. Up to 
diet of 1832 counted among its members such men Hie middle of January next fortune seemed to 
as (kmnt Louis Batthdnji, Baron Nitdiolas Wes- favour the Austiian arms; the Hungarians, 
selfuiyi, Baron Joseph Eotviis, Francis Dciik, and though they fought valiantly and obtained some 
Louis Kossuth. Tlie more important rehu-ms passed victories, had to retreat before the overwhelming 
by this and the subsequent diets of 1839 and 1843 numbers of the enemy ; the whole trans-Damihian 
were those regarding the official use of the Hun- district and the north and south were lost to t hem ; 
garian language, the eligibility of non-nobles to they had only the vast jilains of the Alfold ami 
public oltices, and the equal rights Christian Transylvania, where Bom entirely subdued tlie 
denominations. Outside parliament there was no rebellious nationalities. Meanwhile the Russians 
less activity than inside. Kossuth's /Wf HirUip were also coming to the aid of the Austrians, so 
(the first Hungarian jiolitical daily paper), Mdiicli that the Tliingariaus had fair reason to despair of 
in enthusiastic language lauglit the massce liow 'their own })osition. It was only the inactivity of 
to demand their rigiits, rajiidly spread all over Windischgratz, the new Austrian generalissimo, that 
the country. Kossuth advocated the abolition of ^aved the Hungarians. His aimless stay at Buda- 
serfdom, the eipiality of all citizens, the liability Kossuth time to perambulate the country, 

^ nobles to taxation, and freedom of the press. f>y his stirring eloquence and boundless cncigy 
He was returned to the diet of 1847 as senior fo create a splendid though irregular army, which, 
member for the county of Rest, and it was on his Hie leadership of (iorgei (q.v.) and otlicrs,v on 

motion that the House resolved in March 1848 to niaiiy victories over the Austiians Unit soon llic 
scud a deputation to Vienna to demand all these yountry was almost entirely free from the enemy, 
and various other reforms. Ferdinand V., a weak- many defeats of the Austrian regular foices 

minded man, wlio had reigned since 1835, yielded Hungarian inegulars so exnsjiciated the 

after some hesitation, and the timt Hungarian ^^ienna court that, on March 4, 1849, it promiil- 
resiionsiblc ministry entrusted with the task of gated a decree aholisliing the Hungarian constitu- 
carrying the said measures was ajqiointed. Count tion ; to Avhieh the Hungarian diet replied by the 
Louis Batthunyi was prime-minister, Deuk minis- ‘leclaration of independence, and the dethronement 
of justice, and Kossuth minister of finance. Hie Ilapsbiirg dynasty on Ajuil 14. No final 
But the court party were secretly determined to of government was decided upon, hut Kossuth 

frustrate all these reforms, which openly they did tenipoiarily elected governor-president, and 

not dare to oppose. Tiiey tlierefore incited the ia«tead of the committee of national defence a new 
Croatians and other non- 1 luri garian nationalities ministry was formed under the presidency of Bar- 
to rise against Huiigariiiri supremacy. Accord- tholomew Szeiiiere. Had Gorgei not disiegaidcd 
ingly Croatia, Slavonia, the Serbian Bdm'it, and Rossutli’s ailvice, had he forced his way to V ienna 
eventually tlie Humans of Transylvania took up *i^ter so many victories, the whole war might have 
arms against Hungarian rule; and when the an end with glorious results for Hungary ; 

central government in Vienna was appealed to Gorgei decided first to retake Bud a, uiid 

It issued highly-worded iiroclamations against the Hierohy enabled the united Russian and Aus- 
rebeie but gave very sti^ant help to sulMfne them, trian armies to invade the country at various 
whilst secretly it supplied them with arms, am J'oiiits. The Hungarians wore ilofeated, and this 

munition, and money. The Hungarian govern- decline of their fortunes was aggravated hv 
nient, so treacherously abandoned, proceeded to serious dissensions between Giiigei and 

PaHiamont the vote of a levy of Kossntli, till the latter abdicated in favour of 
yuo,00() men and 42 million florins of money, Uorgei on August 11, 1849. Once in the possession 
but to these measures, unanimously decreed by the chief political and militarv powder, Gorgei 
parliament, the crown withheld its assent. Later «« longer thought of continuing the struggle, hut 
on, beptember b, when a deputation of 120 inimediately and unconditionally surrendered Inm- 
members waited on Ferdinand to urge him to self to the Russians. This act on his part was 

oppose the Croatian invasion, the court again ' 

gave an evmve reply. But a few days later, 
having received good news respecting the arniv 
operating in lta,ly, the court threw aside the 
nypocntical mask liitlierto worn, and declared 
open hostility to Hungary by ignoring the exist- 
mg constitution and government, recalling the 
Ralatine Archduke Stephen, and appointing Count 
Lamlwrg governor-general and royal commissioner 
for Hungary. Parliament declared these acts 
Illegal, and Count Lamberg was murdered on his 
arnval by the enraged population of Budapest. 

Ihe ministry now resigned, and a committee of 
national defence was appointed with Kossuth as 


mill lAPi vine UCCCSSlLy ana 

a saving of further bloodshed ; but examined in the 
light of his former conduct and of the fact that he 
induced, by empty and futile promises for the safety 
of their persons and their troops, thirteen other 
generals to follow his example, it was long con- 
sidered by the majority of his countrymen an 
act of unpardonable treason. Kossuth and several 
other military and political leaders fled to Turkey, 
whilst the others wdio remained beliind and were 
<aptured w'ere either sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment or shot and hanged like mere 
criminals. A mong the latter were Count Louis Bat- 
tJiAnyi and the tliirteen generals who sunendered 
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with Gorgei. Gorgei himself wassent to Klagonfurt, 
and kept there on a small pension. Hungary was 
incorporated into and governed as an hereditary 
province of Austria, the governor being General 
Haynau, who wielded hisolficial power with extra- 
ordinary harshness and cruelty. Political prisoners 
were tortured, women publicly flogged, properties 
and rights confiscated. With the exception of the 
abolition of serfdom all the acts of the diet of 1848 
were annulled, and Hungary was governed by a 
host of foreign officials according to Austrian laws 
and institutions. The country displayed no active 
resistance, nevertheless all the efforts of this 
centralising and Germanising system so completely 
failed tluit by 1857 the Vienna government began 
to HOC its futility and to offer some concessions. 

After the disastrous Italian war in 1859 the old 
Hungarian chancellery, ns it existed previous to 
1848, was re-established, but failed to satisfy the 
Hungarians, whose passive resistance threatened 
with a final breakdown the Austrian state 
machinery. At length in 1801 the diet was once 
more convoked ; but, as it demanded the full 
restitution of the constitution of 1848, it was 
(piickly dissolved. Gradually, however, better 
counsels juevailod at the court of Vienna. Parlia- 
ment was again summoned in 1865, and the de- 
mands of the Hungarians, as formulated by DeAk 
and his party, were complied with, and resulted 
in the agi eement described in detail in the article 
A usTin \-H(rNGAKV. Francis-Joseph was crowned 
king of Hungary, June 7, 1867, and the country 
putting to good use the internal peace that fol- 
lowed i-lie coronation, made rapid strides in the 
))ath of civilisation. It established an admirable 
system of elementary and higher education, built 
a magnificent net of railways ( now^ largely in the 
hands (»f the state), improved its judicature, and 
greatly developed commerce and industiy. The 
renewal of the decennial linaucial arrangement 
( 1807-98) led to very strained relations between 
the two sections, the Hungarians declining to raise 
their contributions from 31 ’4 to 42 per cent, of 
the eommoti expenditure. The various nationalities 
in Htingary never had the same share in public 
affairs as the Magyars ; and the difficulties in 
harmonising Hungarian aspirations with imperial 
Austrian principles and methods became accen- 
tuated. Ill 1905 matters reached a crisis wlien the 
elections of January resulted in a severe defeat of 
the government party. It became impossible for 
the king to secure a ministry having the confidence 
of the house. The. nationalist parties insisteil on 
the sharp differentiation of the Hungarian from the 
Austrian army, on the use of Hungarian in words 
of command, and on an independent customs terri- 
tory for Hungary. After a series of crises and 
coalitions, it was agreed in 1906 that there should 
he a new electoral system, on a basis of universal 
suffrage ; and the two parliaments ratified a new 
treaty in 1907. The quarrel continued, however, 
althougli Hungary loyally supported Austria in 
the Great War, hut she more and more insisted on 
an independent position at least as far as dealings 
with other countries were concerned, and her break 
from Austria at the end of the war was only a 
logical conclusion to their years of bickering. In 
November 1918 Hungary, in a desperate effort to 
please the allies, proclaimed herself a republic under 
Count Karolyi as president. This did not, how- 
ever, last for long, as in March 1919 B^ila Run 
proclaimed a dictatorslup of the proletariat, which 
was in fact BAla Run and his myrmidons, who for 
five indescribable months wrecked the country. In 
August 1919 it was overthrown with ferocious 
barbarity. Shortly afterwards the Rumanians, 
to whom the chief s'liare of the former Hungarian 
kingdom had been assigned, invaded Hungary and 


occupied Budapest. Here they carried out vigorous 
and often brutal reprisals for the supposed ills 
Hungary had inflicted on them, and only left under 
definite orders from the chief allies, having, how- 
ever, stripped the country bare. Then began 
another regime in Hungary, and Admiral Hoithy 
was proclaimed regent until the country could have 
time free from outside piessure to choose its own 
king. The dejiosed Ring Rail made several very 
fatuous attempts to regain the crown of St Stephen, 
but he w’as prevente<l eacli lime, and was at length 
sent to Madeira by the allies, where he died in 1922. 
Hungary, intensely monarchical at heart, is now 
enjoying a period of comparative prosperity, but 
the ruthless cutting down of her territories will 
remain a prolific cause whereby peace may breed 
'war. 

See Sayous, Histoire de$ Hongrois ( 1900 ) ; Vanibtby, 
Story of Hungary (1890) ; Fehcnnann, Hungary and its 
People (1892) ; Yolland, Hungary {Will ) ; Griffiths, The 
Ilesurrcction of Hungary (1918); E. Horvath, Modern 
Huiufaryy 1060 -1920 (1923); These Eventful Years 
(1924). 

Language, and Literature. — The Hungarians 
when they settled in their present land a thousand 
years ago brought their language wdih them, and 
this, although it has had since to borrow certain 
words from European languages to convey new' 
iileOH, has retainoci all its original features both as 
regards etymology and syntax. The Magj’ar or 
Hungarian language belongs to the Ugric braucli 
of the Finno-Ugric group of Ural-Altaic languages. 
By reason of the perfect harmony between vow'els 
ami consonants, and the very distinct articulation 
and pronunciation essential to it, Hungarian is 
considered a very nnisioal language, jiarticularly 
adapted to poetry and rhetoric. Its grammar, 
moieover, is so strikingly dift'erent from that of 
the famili.'v European languages and so rich in 
original characteristics, that it offers a very in- 
teresting field to students of philology. It is 
acknowledged by them that it is W'ell adapted to 
express ideas with the utmost clearness, owing to 
the distinctness and imimmse variety of endings 
and the originality and flexibility of its roots. 
Among its characteristics are that it has no gen- 
(lem, and declination and conjugation are effected 
by means of suffixes only ; tliat the verbs pos- 
sess objective and subjective forms (e.g. Idtoky 
‘I see;’ kitom, ‘J see him or lier or it;’ Idtsz, 

‘ thou seest ; ’ Idtod, ‘ thou seest him or her or it,’ 
i'<:c.); that it invariably places the surname before 
the Christian name. It is also noteworthy that 
there are absolutely no dialects in the Hungarian 
language, and scarcely any difference of pronuncia- 
tion in the various parts of the country. 

From the date of the establishment of the 
Hungarian kingdom the use of the Hungarian 
language w as so much restricted that a Hungarian 
literature can hardly be said to have existed nefore 
tlie close of the 18tn century. The introduction of 
Christianity by Italian and 'German priests in the 
Uth century made Latin the official language and 
the medium of intercourse between the educated 
classes, and this remained so to a great, though 
gradually diminishing, extent up to the third and 
fourth decades of the 19th century. There was a 
slight reaction in favour of Hungarian after the 
Reformation, hut the language was not taught in 
schools till the year 1790, and parliament did not 
discontinue Latin until 1825. The oldest Hun- 
garian literary record extant is a funeral oration 
dating from the year 1171 ; there are also some 
religious songs and dramatic ‘ mysteries ’ from the 
14th century. The first lay poet of real merit, 
Baron Valentine Balassa, lived in the second half 
of the 16th, the first great epic poet, Zrinyi, in 
the 17th century. 
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The revival of literature began to take place only 
towards the end of Maria Theresa’s reign. Lyric 
poetry was cultivated by Anyos, Virdg, BacsAnyi, 
and by Alexander Kisfaludy (1772-1844), Daniel 
Berzsenyi (1776-1836), Francis Kazinczy (1759- 
1831 ), and others, who not only added to the 
valuable stock of literature, but also enriched the 
language with new words and forms— Kazinczy 
excelling so much in this respect as to obtain 
the appellation of ‘ the recreator of the language. ’ j 
Kolcsey, orator, essayist, and poet, and Charles 
Kisfaludy (J788-1830), the founder of Hungarian 
drama, were the chief literary figures at the be- 
‘dnning of the 19th century. Hungarian poetry, 
hoAve\er, cannot be said to have possesseu much 
originality at this period ; it was reserved to such 
men as l^etofi (1823-49), Vdrhsmarty (1800-55), 
Arany (1817-82), and Tompa ( 1819-08) to regener- 
al e IJungarian j)Ootrv on national lines. This end 
w'as attained towards the period of the war of in- 
dependence, since w'hich Ilungary has juoduced a 
number of minor poets, such as Sarosy, S/iisz, 
Vajda, Kiss, Reviczky, Abrjlnyi, and Utuhiyanszky. 

In dramatic literature Charles Kisfaludy was 
followed by Szigligeti (1814-78), whose extreme 
fertility enriched it by many exceedingly Hucces.sful 
plays. The classic tragedy Jinn of Katona 

(1792-1830), ami J'he /fuition Tnu/cdj/, a dramatic 
j)oem, by Madach (1823-04), <In the lines of 
(Joethe's Faimt, but no less original, deserve 
especial mention. Amongst their successors there 
is only one great dramatist — (Iregor Csiky. The 
Hungarian theatres rely mainly on products of 
foreign literature — French, English ami Cerman. 

In ]>r<)se literature Hungary has jn-oduced many 
standard Avorks. The founder of the real Hun- 
garian novel was liaron Nicholas Josika (1794 
1865), whose historical and social novels on the 
model of Sir Walter Scott’s works achi(>ved great 
success and popularity. Haron Joseph Eotvos 
(1813-71) cultivated tfie sentimental novel, and 
the novel with a purpose. Hut among authors of 
fiction the highest rank is due to Maurus Jdkai 
(q.v.), whose boundless imagination and prohuind 
humour have rendered him a favourite with 
readers in many countries beyond his own. 
Angus tim Gregeros, (’yiil Horvath, and Ibdni in 
philosophy, Michael Horvath and Joseph TeleUi 
in history. Count Andiiissy and Paul Hunfalvy in 
travel, and Wenezel in jurisprudence, are naim‘s 
of honour in Hungary’s book of letters and thought. 
The power both of acting and writing drama has 
been lavdshly dealt out to the Hungarians, and 
amongst the most prominent dramatists may be 
mentioned I)('»czi, Gregor Csiky, Edward 'i'dth, 
and Alexander Hrdd 3 ^ while from the younger 
school may be taken the names of Lingycl and 
Dregely. 

Andreas Ady, whose lyrics attained power not 
so much from their own merit as from the fact that 
they vvere taken as the slogans of the revolutionary 
spirit, vvas steeped in a confused mysticism out 
of which his middle-class mind could not emerge 
with any order. The revolution of 1918 naturally 
brought forth a mass of half-digested work wdiich 
is of interest as showing the trend of the times 
rather than as a serious literary effort. Sex 
emotionalism and a wild unrest which strives to 
become articulate predominate in the works of 
these writers. All literature in Hungary, how- 
ever, is not at this level, and many serious efforts 
to analyse the times, logically and wdth reason, 
have appeared, and writers of liistory, philosophy, 
and jurisprudence have not been lacking to pro- 
duce writings which can stand with the highest of 
Hungarian li terary work. Heyon4 its own original 
productions Hungary also possesses admirable 
translations of all the masterpieces in the world’s 


literature. A collection of Shakespeare’s plavs is 
specially noteworthy, they having been translated 
by Hungary's greatest poets. 

See Emil Eeich, Humjarian lAteratvre, an Historical 
and Critical Survey (1898); Polignac, Notes sur la 
lAttiratnre Honyroise ( 1900 ) ; Kont, GescMchte der 
ungarischen Litter at nr {lifOS) ; F. lliedl, Hungarian 
Literature (1JK)6); Unxfarn, Land und Volk by various 
authors (1918). 

Hunger, See Appetite, Digestion. 

Hnngerfordf a town of Berkshire, is situated 
on the river Kennet, 23 miles WSW. of Heading. 
It is a hunting centre, and a favourite resort of 
anglers, having been even in Plvelyn’s time ‘a 
towne famous for its troutes.’ In the town-hall is 
preserved a horn gifted to the town by John of 
Gaunt in 1362. 

(Fr. Ilunhigue), a town of Alsace, 
on the left liank of the Rhine, 2^ miles N. of Based, 
is celchrated for its fisli-hreeeling establishment 
(see Pisciculture). It was fortified by Vauhnu 
in 1679-81, but the works were finally' deistroyed in 
181.5, as were later works in 1921. Po}». 3600. 

lllilllii.8, William, a musician and i>oet who 
died in 1597. After plotting in 1555 to kill QuecTi 
Mary, lie spent the years till the accession of 
Elizabeth in the Tower. By her he was ajipoiiiliMl 
Master of the Children of the Chapel HojNal and 
custodian of the gardens of Greenwicdi. lie imli- 
lished A Ilyve Full of Ilnnnyc and other volumes. 
See Life bj' Mrs Stojies ( 1911 ). 

H 111 I 8 (Lat, llnittn, Gr, Onimoi and Chounol), 
a nomad race of .'inti(j|iiity, whose remote ancestors 
vvere juohahly the Hiung-nu, a people of 'riiikisli 
slock, who formed a powerful state in Mougedia 
in the 2<l century n.c. In 177 they comiueicd 
another large nomad race, the Yue-chi, akin to 
the Tibetans, and drovtj them AV'estward and south- 
ward, they them.Melves following. But alionl the 
dawn of the Christian era their political jifiwei- fell 
to pieces and the tribesmen were scattereil. One 
section, however, stHiins to have fled westwards und 
to have settled in the neiglibourhood of tlu* river 
Ural and the Volga. At all events, sonu* three 
centuries and a halt later the people known lo 
classic and medieval writers as Huns stepped ujion 
the stage of history from that part of the world. 
About the year 372 they moved westwards again, 
under a leader called Balamir, and subdued first 
the Alani, who dwelt between the Volga and the 
Don, and then proceeded to attack the Gstrogolhs, 
part of vvdiom submitted somewhat tamely, vvliilst 
another part otrered stnmuous opposition, but vvme 
in tlie en<l comy»(ilIed to submit likewise. This 
business comydeted, the Huns next invaded the 
territories of the Visigoths, and drove this yieople 
before them across the Danube, exceyit one section, 
who, under Frithigern, sought permission of Valcus, 
emyicror of the East, to settle in his territories. 
The ilistricts (piitted by the Goths were occujiieil 
by the Huns. This, their first wave of invasion and 
conquest, seems then to have subsided ; and, thougli 
it was followed by more than one smaller after- w ave, 
it was not until about 430 that the second and 
greater wave began to gather head again in Khuas 
or Rugulas. Tliis chief acquired such power and 
influence that in 432 he imyiosed upon Theodosius 
II., emjAeror of Byzantium, an annual tribute of 
360 pounds of gold. He was succeeded in 433 by 
his most illustrious nephew Attila (q.v.). His 
invasion of old Burgundian lands gave a powerful 
impetus to ‘ The Migration of the Peoples.’ With 
Attila’s death, how’ever, in 453, the power of the 
linns crumbled to pieces amid the intestine strifes 
of his sons and generals, and the attacks of their 
foes round about. After a most disastrous defeat 
inflicted upon them in Pannonia in 454 by the 
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combined armies of the Goths, Gej)idie, Suevi, 
Herulians, and others, tlie tribesmen of the Huns 
rapidly dispersed. Some settled in the Dobrudja, 
otliers in Dacia, whilst the main body seem to 
have returned to the land from whence they came 

viii. the repoii about the river Ural. Some 

authoriticH identify these w'ith the later Bulgarians, 
Aviio about the end of the f)tb century bad risen 
into powerful state on the Volga, and sent off 
conouering bands to the south-west, who finally 
settiecl in the modern Bulgaria. 

The Huns arc described as being of a dark com- 
plexion, deformed in ajineurance, of uncouth ges- 
ture and shrill voice. ‘ They were distinguished,’ 
says CJibbon, ‘from the rest of the human species 
l)y their broad shoulders, flat noses, and small black 
eW*s deeply buried in the luaul ; and, as they were 
a'linost destitute of beards, they never enjoyed either 
the manly graces of youth or the venerable aspect 
of ag(!. "a fabulous origin was assigned worthy of 
their form and manruus— that the witches of 
Scythia, who for tluur foul and deadly practice^ 
had been <lriven from society, luul united in the 
d(‘S(!rt with infernal sj)irits, and that the Huns 
were the offspring of this c.xisuahle conjunction.’ 
Like the Mongols, they were essentially a race of 
horsemen ; tlu'y fought with javelins tipi)e<l with 
bone, with salires, and with slings or lassoes. 
’J’hey ate herbs and half-raw' meat, which they 
first used as saddles ; aiul they clothed themselves 
wit h the skins of wild animals. 

'I'he White Huns or Kphthalifes oi ITophthalites 
are hy some regarded as a branch of the Iliung-nu, 
though otliers make them tlui descemlants of the 
ancient Boyal Scythians, idenlifying them with 
the Barsileens, the allies of the Khazars. What- 
ever be their real origin, they were certainly estab- 
lished in anchuit Bactria and the adjoining districts, 
hetwi'cn the Oxus and tlu^ (’aspian, at a ]ieriod 
<•011 tern poraneous with Attila’s career. From the 
third decade of the htli cenlury onwards for about 
120 years tlu*y wiui; engaged in constant wars with 
their neighbours on the south, the Persians. In 
4H4 the Kplithalites routed them in a fierce battle, 
in which Peioz, king of Persia, was amongst the 
slain. But their powder seems to have been finally 
broken about uCO by the all-conquering Turks on 
their way to Asia Minor and Coiistantinojde. 

See J)c (JiiigiicH, Histoirr (ri'nrralr <les Hi/tis (vol. i, 
IZhO) ; Neuinanii, JJie Vblhrr dot stu/liclien Itiisslaxd (2d 
ed. 1855); Tliierry, IIiMonr d'Attda (4th cd. 1874); 
and Howorth, in Jour. Anthropol. Inst. (1872 74). 

lllllistailton, a w'ateriiig-place of Norfolk, on 
the Wash, 14 miles NE. of King’s Lynn. It has a 
broad beach of firm sand, and good bathing and 
sea-fishing, a pier, and a splendid Decorated cliurch 
(c. 1.‘130). Hunstanton Hall, dating from the 

Tudor period, but gneatly injured by fire in 1853, 
was the seat of Sir Roger L’Estrange. Pop. 4000. 

Hunt, H ENHY, surnanied ‘Orator Hunt,’ w’as 
born at Upavon, in Wiltsliire, on 6th November 
1773 . He was a w'ell-to do farmer, but in 1800 his 
hot f-emper embroiled him with Loid Bruce, the 
commandant of the Wiltshire Yeomanry, wdiich 
brought him six weeks’ imprisonment. He came 
out of gaol a hot Badical, and spent the rest of 
his life travelling about the country a»ldressing 
the people on behalf of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws and as an advocate of parliamentary reform. 
In 1819, on the occasion of the Peterloo massacre, 
he delivered a speech, which cost him three years’ 
imprisonment. He died at Alresford, in Hamp- 
shire, on 13th February 1835. 

Hunt, dAivTKS Henky Leigh, poet and essayist, 
Avas born at Southgate, near Edmonton, on 10th 
October 1784. His father, Isaac Hunt (1752- 
1809), a Barbadian, being driven by the Revolu- 
tion from Pliiladeli)iiia to London, gave up law for 
265 


the church, but lapsed into bankruptcy and Uni- 
versalism. Leigh Hunt sj)ent eight years at 
Christ’s Hospital, and left at fifteen as first 
‘Deputy-Grecian,’ debarred by a stammer from 
further promotion. He was a clerk first under 
one brotlier, an attorney, and next for four 
years in the War Oflice, writing meanw hile much 
dramatic criticism ; in 1808 wdtli another brot/her, 
a printer, be set up the K.vnniiner : and in 1809 
wedded Marianne Kent (1788-1857). The Exa- 
miner's tone was Radical, and, after several govern- 
ment pro.secntions in 1813 for a lihel on the 
Prince Regent (tie had called him a ‘corpulent 
Adonis of fifty’), Leigh Hunt was sentenced to 
a fin<! of £500 and to twm years’ imjirisonnient in 
Surrey gaol. There he ‘scattered urhanity,’ played 
battledore with his children, received hosts of 
visitors, and turned his cage into a ‘bowser of roses.’ 
In November 1821 wutli his wife and seven children 
he sailed for Italy, but landed at Leghorn only on 
1st July. He went on Shelley’s invitation to help 
him and Byron to found the quarterly Liberal. 
Just a week later Shelley was drowuied ; lieigb 
Hunt an<l ‘ my noble friend ’ failed somehow to 
pull together; iXic Liberal died in its fourth number; 
and by 18*25 the family w'as back at Higbgate. 
Changes of residence, to Upjier Gheyne Row, Chel- 
sea, in 1833, to the ‘old court suburb’ of Kensington 
in 1840, and to Hammersmith in 18.53 these are 
thenceforth the chief events in Leigh Hunt’s life. 
It Avas one of ceaseless activity and a.s ceaseless 
embarrassment, for lu? ^ never kneAv bis multiplica- 
tion table.’ From 1844, however, Sir Percy Shelley 
allowed him £1 ‘20 a year, and in 1847 he received 
a pension of £200. lie died 28th August 1859. 

The ‘Cockney poets,’ so the critics dubbed Keato 
and Leigh Hunt. That the tAVo should ever thus 
have been bracketed may now^ seem strange, 
for Leigh ilunt’s poeiry now is Utile known. 
Its charm lies in a prettiness as of childhood; its 
Avit and cleverness and Avine-iiko sparkle have ever 
a smack of precocity. Narrative verse is his forte, 
his foible jauntiiiess. His translations are among 
tbcclioicoslof their kind ; lie ti’ansports the sou them 
vintages to Englaml, and their eoloui .and flavour 
improve instead of losing by the voyage. As his 
poems, so his prose ; his essays are always worth 
reading, hut only after the Essays of Elia, Leigh 
Hunt’s writings, indeed, are less memorable than 
his friendships — with Keats and Shelley, as also 
Avith Lamb, Byron, Moore, Coleridge, Dickens, 
Carlyle, and a whole galaxy of lesser luminaries. 
Our knowleilge of them, and especially the first 
tAVo, is largely derived from his. 

In his excellent List of the Writinys of Huzlitt and 
Leif/h Hunt (1868) Alexander Ireland chronologically 
arranges with notes, &c., Huventy-iimc works by the latter, 
inclmlmg Juvenilia (1801), The Feast of the Poets { 1814), 
The Story of Jtimini { 1816), Foliuyr ( 1818), Captain Sword 
and Captain Pen (1835 ), and The Palfrey (1842 ) ; besides 
much in prose, as Lord Byron and his Contemporaries 
(1828), Sir R<dph Esher (1832), Imayination and Fancy 
(1844), Wit and Humour (1846), Stories of the Italian 
Poets (1846), A Jar of Honey from Mount Hyhla (1848), 
and The Old Court Suburb (1855). See Leigh Hunt’s 
Poems (ed. Mdford 1922), his Autobiography (3 vols. 
1850; revised ed. 1860) and (7orrc»po7w7.c)icr ( 2 vols. 1 862 ), 
Forster’s Life, of Dickens (for the unkiu<lly ‘Harold 
Skimpolo’ episode), the Cornhill (i. 1860), Dowden in 
Wartl’s English Poets (iv. 1880); sketches by Oosino 
Moakhouae (1893) and 11. John.son (1896); a study by 
B. Miller (1910) ; Edward Storer, Leigh Hunt (1911). 

Hunt* Thomas Stekhy, an American chemist 
and geologist, born at Norwich, Connecticut, Stli 
September 1826, was assistant to the elder Silliman 
at Yale College, and from 1847 to 1872 chemist and 
mineralogist to the Canadian Ge(dogical Survey. 
He was also professor of Chemistry at. Laval 
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Uni versity ( 1 856-62) and at McU i 1 1 U ni versi ty ( 1 862- 
68) ; from 1872 to 1878 he lield the chair of Geology 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Jii 
1848-51 lie contributed a series of jiapers on theo- 
retical chemistry to the American Journal of 
Science ; in organic chemistry his name is identified 
with a system e-sHontially his own. His reseaiches 
into the composition of rocks were of great import- 
ance. In 1850 he invented the green ink use<l 
for printing Greenbacks (q.v.). lie was made 
an olficcr of the Legion of Honour in 1867, and 
became an F.R.S. (1859), and IjL.D. of Cambiiilge 
(18SI), and received many other distinctions. At 
liis death, 12th February 1892, he had piihlished 
over 2r)0 [lajiers and several larger works on chem- 
istry and mineralogy. 

Hlintt William IIkniiy, English painter in 
watcr-colour.s, was horn in London, March 28, 1790. 
He was one of the creators of the English school 
of water-colour painting, Uuskin pronouncing him 
to be among the gieatest colourists of the school. 
His subjects are v'cry simple — ‘ Ikiachcs and 
Grapes,’ ‘Old Pollard,’ ‘ llaslcet of Plums,’ ‘Hoses,’ 
‘Wild h'lowers,’ ‘Brown Study, ’ ‘A Farmhouse 
Beauty,’ ‘Fast Asleep,’ <&<;., but they are con- 
ceived in a finely jioetical spirit, and present the 
])erfection of finish. He died lOth February 
1814. 

Hunt, WilIjIAM HOLMAN, painter, Avas boin 
in London, ‘2d Ajiril 1827. In liis early years he 
was engaged in business, but in 1845 he was 
admitted a student of the Koval Academy. In 
the following year he exhibited his first picture, 
‘Hark ! ’ a (diild holding a AvaU-h to her cai ; this 
Avas followed by scenes from Dickens and Scoll, 
and by the more inijiortant ‘ Flight of Ma<leline 
and Poiphyro,’ from Keats’s Eve of St Aejnes ( 1848). 
At tiiis period Hunt shared a studio with Dante 
Gabriel Itossetti, and the jiair, along Avith Millais 
and a few other earnest young painters, inaugurated 
the ‘ Pie Uaphaelite Brothei hood,’ of which the 
member.s aimed at detailed and uncompromising 
truth to nature in their lendering of visible things, 
and at a vivid and unconventional realisation in 
Gioir treatment of imaginative subjects. In 1850 
Hunt contributed to The (Jenu, the short lived 
magazine of the lirotherhood, t-wo etched subjects 
illustrating Woolner’s jioem ‘My beautiful Lady,’ 
and at a later period he designed various Avood- 
cuts, in particular a remarkable .seiies for tho 
illustrated Tennyson of 1857. Tin; fiist of the 
painter’s works executed in the Pre-Raphaelite 
manner Avas ‘ Kienzi vowing to avenge the 
Death of his Brother’ (1819), in which the 
]uincipal (igme was piainted fiom Ross(^lti. It 
was followed hy ‘A Gonverfed Britisli Family 
sholtering a Ghiistian Missionary fiom the Pursuit 
of the Druids’ ( 1850) ; ‘ Valentine rescuing Sylvi.a 
from Proteus,’ from the Tico (lentlcmcn of Verona 
(1851); ‘The Hireling Shepherd’ (1852); and 
‘Claudio and Isabella,’ a tragic and impressive 
prison-scene from Measure for Mens^nr. (1859) — 
Avorks very fresh and original in coneo])tion, and 
carried out Avith the most careful elaboration ; 
Avhile ‘Oiir Englisli (k)asts,’ kiioAvn also as ‘'Die 
Strayed Sheep ’( 1853 ), wns a remarkable efloitin 
landscape art, realising AAitli exceptional power an 
etVect or vivid sunlight, and combining in a Avonder- 
ful manner detail and definition Avitli a sense of 
distance and atmosphere. ‘The Light of the 
World’ (1852-54; a small leplica of it, 1856; re- 
produced in life size, 1904) is one of the ino-st 
impressive symbolical Avorks of its century; it is 
now in the chapel of Kehle (College, Oxford. 
‘The Awakened Oinscience’ aimed to point a 
moral by means of a scene from modern life. On 
the completion of the last-named jiicture in the 


beginning of 1854 Hunt started for Palestine, 
Avitli the intention of studying Eastern life, and 
realising the incidents of tho biblical history 
Avitli the closest po.ssihle accuracy to local colouring 
and tho surroundings amid Avhich they occiiiied. 
Tlie result of several jirolonged visits to the 
East appeared in ‘Tlie Scapegoat ’( 1856) ; ‘The 
Finding of Christ in the Temple’ (1860), presented 
in 1896 to the Birmingham AiL Gallery; ‘Tlie 
Shadow of Death ’ (1874), now in the Corporation 
Galleiy, Manchester; and ‘The Triumph of the 
Iniiocenls’ (1875-85), executed in tAvo veisions, 
Avhich Avas the most serimis labour of bis life. 
‘Isabella and the Pot of Basil ’ Ava.s the result of 
a visit to Florence in 1867. Other pictuies Avere 
‘The Cliorisleis of Magdalen College, Oxfoid, 
singing the May Day Hymn ;’ ‘ 'I'lio Holy Fiie in 
the Cliiireli of the Sepulchre, derusalcin;’ and 
‘The Lady of Slialott.’ In 1905 be iceei\cd the 
Order of Merit. He died 7th Sejitcrnlx'r 1910. 
His jniintings form a Avondeiful fulfilment of his 
youthful intentions, and are probably unique 
in English art. 

He Avrotc autobiograpliical ]>a]>ev.s {Contrvip. Her. 188()), 
the article PKK-KAl’HAKi.nisM in thi.s work, and 7'/r- 
Itaphaditism and the Pn ■Jlaphnehtc Brotherhood (1905; 
revised from lus notes, lill4). See Kuskiu, Modern 
Painters (3886); 1’. 11. Bate, 'The Pre-Bajihaeldc 

Painters (1890); and Lives by Williamson (1002) and 
Coleridge (1908). 

Hunter, John, physiologist and suigeon, was 
boin at Long CaklciAvood, iieai East Kilbride, in 
Ijan.arkshiie, 13tb Febinary 1728, and Avas the 
youngest of ten cbildren. One of his sistins, 
i )orot hea, Avas mai ried t o 1 >i J amos Baillie, jii ofessor 
of Divinity in th(^ univinsit.A of GlasgoAi', and was 
Iheinothei of MatlheAv and Joanna Baillie (q.v.). 
IJis hiother WjHiam’s fame led John to npiily for 
ami obtain the situation of assistant in the di.sscct- 
ing-room. He studied surgmiy un(h*r (Jiesi'lden 
in 1749-50 at (Jielsea Hosjiitai. and snb.seqnently 
under Pott. He entenal St George’s Hosidtal as 
surgeon ’.M pu]dl in 1754, aftiM wards heeoming house- 
surgeon and jiaitnei Avith his biother in the anato- 
mical school. After ten yeais’ haul A\ork of this 
kind his health ga\c Avay, and in 1759 he entered 
the army as stall'-suigi'nii, and sei\ed at Bidleisle 
ami in tlie Peninsula. Pemu' being ]n()elaiim‘d in 
1763, he returned t«) London and, starting the jirae- 
tiee of suigery, devoted nmch time and money to 
comparative anatomy. In 1767 he was elected a 
h’elloAV of the J»o_>ni Society, and in the follow- 
ing year was ap\i<)iuted suigeon to St (b'oige's 
Ho.spital, an apjiointment wliieh enabled him to 
take pujuls, of Avhom one. of the eailie.st AAas 
J miner. His practice at this time Avas incieas 
iiig raimlly, and in 1776 he Avas apjioinlod surgeon- 
extraordinary to the king. In 1785 he Imilt 
his museuiii, Avith lecture -rooms, aiid in (he 
same yeai he tried his famous ojieration for the 
cure of aneurysm— that of simply lying the aitery 
at a distance from the tumour, and hetAveen 
it and the heait. In 1786 Hunter AvaR a])p(>in led 
dejmty -surgeon -geneial to the aimy ; in 1787 he 
received the Copley Medal from the Royal Society. 
He Avas iioAv universally aeknoAvledged hy all the 
younger surgeons as (he head of his jnofession ; 
but most of liis contemporaries looked iijimi liim as 
little better than an innovfitoi and an eiithusia.st. 
He died 16tb October 1793, and Avas buried in (be 
cliurch of St Martin’s-in-tbe -Fields, a\ lienee, thanks 
fo Frank Bmtkbmd, bis remains were tianslated in 
March 1859 to Westminster Abbey. Some idea of 
Hunter’s diligence may be gathered fiom the fact 
timt bis museum contained at the time of bis death 
I0,.563 specimens and prejiarations illustrative of 
liiiman and comparative anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, and natural history. 
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In addition to the numerous papers contributed to the 
Transactions of the lioyal and other learned sooicties, he 
published the following independent works : The Natural 
JSistory of the Human Teeth (1771-78); A Treatise on 
the Venereal Disease ( 1786 ) ; Observations on Certain 
Parts of the Animal Economy (1780) ; and A Treatise on 
the Blood, Inflammation, and Gunshot Wounds (1794). 
See Mather’s Two Great Scotsmen (1894), and the Life 
by S. Paget ( 1897 ). 

Huiltery William, anatomist and obstetrician, 
an elder brother of John Hunter, was born at Long 
Calderwood, Lanarkshire, 23d May 1718. Origin- 
ally educated for the church at Glasgow University, 
he studied medicine for one session (1740-41) at 
Edinburgh, and then proceeded to London, where 
he went through a long training in anatomy at 8t 
George’s Hospital and elsewhere. In 1747 he Avas 
admitted a member of the Corporation of Surgeons, 
ultimately confining his practice to midwifery. 
In 1762 Hunter was consulted by Queen Charlotte, 
and two years later Avas appointed her physician- 
ox traordi nary. Elected a Fellow of tlie Uoyal 
Society, ho in 1768 became professor of Anatomy 
to the Royal Academy. In 1770 ho removed to 
Great Windmill iStroct, Avhero he had built a house, 
in connection Avith Avhich Avcrc an amphitheatre 
for lectures, a disseciting-room, and a museum 
Avhich contained not only his anatomical prcpaia- 
tions, but many objects of natural history and a 
cabinet of very rare medals and coins. Hunter 
and his brother John Aveie for many years estranged, 
owing to a dispute as to the priority of certain 
discoveries ; but the quarrel Avas made up Avhile 
William Avas on his death-bed. He died 30th 
March 1783. His museum Avas bequeathed to his 
brother-in-law, Dr llaillie, and after him, Avith an 
endowment of £8000, to Glasgow Univeisity (q.v.). 
Hi.s most important Avork, An Analomi'dl Dcscrip 
tionofthc JI itnian (j raind Uterus and iLv Con feats, did 
not appear in its complete form till after liis death. 

limiter, yiit William Wilson (1840-1900), 
statistician, was educated at the univeisities of 
Glasgow, Fari.s, and Ilonn, and in 1862 tmtered 
the civil service of India. His first important 
olhee, that of superintendent of public instriic- 
tion in Orissa (1866-69), gave him the opportunity 
to write Annals of Jiural Bengal { 1868) and Coni- 
parative Dictionary of the Non- Aryan Languages 
of India and High Asia ( 1868). Then, after filling 
the respousildo ollieos of secretary to the govern- 
ment of Bengal and the supreme government of 
India, ho Avas in 1871 apj>oiiited diicctor general 
-of the statistical department of India. The Indian 
census of 1872 was his first Avork in his new po.sitioii. 
His later books include the compendious Imperial 
Gazetteer of India (9 vols. 1881 ; 14 vols. 1880-88), 
Orissa (1872), Life of Lord Mayo (2d od. 1876), 
Statistical Account of Assam ( 1880), Famine Aspects 
of Bengal Districts (1874), Indian Mussxdmans 
(1871), The Indian Empire (new od, 1895). In 1887 
lie Ava.s knighted. In 1890-96 he edited a .seiics 
of Lives of ‘ Rulers of India,’ to Avhieh ho liim.self 
contributed Dalkonsie. The Old Missionary 
is a touching story of Indian life. 

Hunting. See Foxhunting, Stag, and tlie 
articles on tlio other animals hunted. 

Huiitingrdon, Selina, Countess of, Avas the 
second of three daughters and co heiresses of Wash- 
ington Shirley, second Earl Ferrers, and Avas horn 
24tli August 1707. Slie married the Earl of Hunting- 
don in 1728, and became a AvidoAV in 1746. Adopt- 
ing the principles of the Calvinistic Methodists, the 
founder of which sect Avas the famous George 
Whitefield, she made that eminent preacher one of 
her chaplains, and assumed a leadership among his 
folloAvers, Avho name to he knoAvn as ‘The Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Connection. ’ Her labours at home 
increased Avith her years. For the education of 


ministers she established and maintained a college 
at Trevecca, in Brecknockshire (removed in 1792 to 
Cheshunt, Herts ) ; and built, or became possessed of, 
numerous chapels in different parts of the country, 
the principal one being at Bath. She died 17th 
June 1791. She left her chapels, then sixty-four 
in miinhor, to the care of four j)er8ons. Most of 
them have become, in doctrine and practice, almost 
identical Avith the (kmgregatioual cluirchcs. 

Huiltillgfdoil, the county toAvn of Hunting- 
donshire, on the left hank of the Ouse, arul the 
Ermine Street of the Romans, 59 miles N. of Lon- 
don. It bocanio the seat of a royal castle in 917, 
and Avas incorporated in 1189. It lias breweries, 
motor-body Avorks, giamophonc Avorks, and nursery 
gardens. Here Oliver CroniAvell Avas boin (1599), 
and here the j>oot Cowper lived ; tlie chronicler, 
Henry of Huntingdon (q.v.), wa.s Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon. With the ninniciiial hoiough of God- 
inanchestcr (pop. 2000), on the opposite bank, it 
formed a pailiamentary boiough, returning till 
1867 tAvo members, till 1885 one. Pop. 4000, 
Hlintiugdonshire, an inland county of Eng- 
land, 30 miles long and 23 broad, is surrounded 
by Northampton, (Cambridge, and Bedford shires. 
Aiea, 366 sq. ni., almost the Avhole of Avbich is 
arable or in pasture. Fop. (1801) 37,568; (1861) 
64,250; (1921 ) 54,748. Huntingdonshire has no 
hill-ranges of any importance, and is Avatered 
cliielly by the Nene, Avhich forms its nuithern 
hoimdaiA’, and the Ou.se; in the fen-district in 
the novlL-euHtern j>ai t of tlie county, forming part 
of the Bedford ]..evel (q.v.), there Avere foimerly 
some laigo lakes or meres, notably Wbittlesea, 
Ramsey, and Ugg; but these liavo been drained 
and reclaimed for cultivation. The soil consists 
principally of clay, Avith, in places, .sand, giav(;l, 
arul j)eat earth, the latter being almost Avholly 
confined to tlie fen-district, Iluntmgdon.shire com- 
prises four Imndreds and the municipal boroughs 
of Huntingdon, Godmanehester, and St Ives. It 
returns orre member to ])ai]iament. A peculiarity 
in its civil government is that it is included under 
the same shrievalty Avith Cambridgeshire, the sheiifT 
being annually chosen in rotation from the county 
of Cambridge, the Isle of ICly, and this county. Of 
its earlier inhabitants Iluntingdonsbire has numer- 
ous traces ; tAvo Roman roads ti'averse it ; at 
Ahvalton, Earillr, and (^^liesterton are remain.s of 
camps, the consti uction of Avhich is also ascrilicd to 
the Rotrran.s; and in many places Roman remains, 
as pottery, coins, Ac., have been found. Among 
places of interest in the county tlio.se most Avorthy 
of ineirtion are the ruins of Ramsey Abbey and 
Buckden Palace, the latter being formerly the 
residence of the \)isbo\)S of Lincoln ; llincliinbvook 
Hou.se, anciently the seat of the Croniwell family ; 
Kirnholton Castle, the seat of the Duke of Man- 
chester, Avheie Queen Catharine resided for some 
time; Denton (see CoTTON, Sir Robert); Little 
Giddirrg(see Ferrar) ; and Brampton, Avliere lived 
Samuel l*ei>ys. 

Hunting: Leopard. See Cheetah. 

Huntillg:ton, a ci,ty of West Vir ginia, capital of 
Cabell county, on the Ohio, nranufactuies railway 
rolling .stock. Founded in 1871, it bad in 1900 a 
population of 11,923, and in 1920, 50,177. 

lllllltlyy a burgh of Scotland, 41 nriles NW. of 
Aberdeen. Near it is the ruin of Huntly Castle, 
Avhich w'as the seat of the earls and marquises of 
Huntly (.see Gordon ). Huntly Avas the birthplace 
of Dr George Macdonald. Pop. 4000. 

Huntsville, capital of Madison county, Ala- 
bama, in the A^alley of the Tennessee, 10 miles N. 
of the river, and 88 miles N. of Birminghanr, has 
ice factories, foundries, and nranufactuies of cotton, 
cotton-seed oil, and flour ; pop. 8000. 
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Hnnyady Janos. John Corvinus Hunyady, 
governor of Hungary, one of the gieatcRt war- 
captainH of his age, was horn towards the close 
of the 14th century. His origin is wrapped in 
mystery, tlie current legend being that lie was 
a son of the Emperor Rigismund by a Wallachian 
lady. His life may he succinctly described as one 
unbroken crusade against tlie l^urks. During the 
period 1437 -5(5 he was the shield of Hungary, not 
only against external foes, but against the lawless- 
ness of the iioldcs at home. The ])rincipal moments 
in his cehihratod contest with the foes of CUiristen- 
dom are his expulsion of them from Transylvania in 
1442 ; his brilliant campaign south of the Danube 
in 1443; his defeat in the liloody battle of Varna, 
1444 ; and that at Kossovo in 1448 ; but his most 
glonous achievement was the storming of lielgrade 
(1456). Shortly afterwards Hunyady died of 
dysentery. During the minority of Ladislaus V. 
the great captain acted as governor of the kingdom 
(1445-53). Hunyady left two sons, Ladislaus and 
Matthias — the former of Avhom was beheaded at 
Buda on a charge of conspiracy ; the latter suc- 
ceeded to tlie crown of Hungary ((j.v.). 

lIllllZa-IVag:ar. the valley (containing the 
forts of Hun/aand Nagar) of a river running into 
the Gilgit, at the extreme NW. corner of Kashmir. 
Togetlier with Kanjub, the upper part of the same 
valley, it became British in 181)1, 

Huon Giiir. 8ee Nkw Guinea. 

Huon of liordcaux. one of the Charlemagne 
cycle of romances. In its present form it is a ]>rose 
version, dating from 1451, of a poem current ahout 
the end of the 12tli century, and sometimes a-scrilied, 
without grounds, t(» the tronvere Huon de Ville- 
neiive. In the story, Huon, Duke of (Juienne, one 
of the paladins of (Jharlemagne, in self-defence 
kills Chariot, son of Charlemagne, and is in cou- 
se([uence condemned to die, but his life is granted 
on a hard condition that he brings back from 
Bagdad some of the Saracen emir’s teeth and beaixl 
after having kissed his daughter before his face. 
Tlie dwarf Oberon gives him a magical cup and 
horn, one blast of which in the hour of peril bring.s 
him and 100,000 warriors to Iluon’s aid. Moreover, 
the princess Esclarnionde, like Medea, lighben.s his 
labours by falling in love with him, so that at last 
he is completely successful, and returns with her as 
his wife to clear himself before Charlemagne. The 
prose romance was printed at Paris in 1510; and 
Lord Bernor’.s English translation, hv Wynkvn de 
Worde, in 1534 (ed. Lee for E. E.T.S., 'l882 87; 
simplified by Steele, 1896). 

Hft-pei, one of the central provinces of China, 
watered by the Yangtse. See China. 

Hurd. IllCHARD, English jnelate and writer, 
named tne ‘ Beauty of Holiness ’ on account of 
his comeliness anti piety, was horn at Congreve, in 
Staftbrdshire, January 13, 1720, and stmlied at 
Emmanuel (Jolleg(!, Cambridge, of which he 
became a Fellow in 1742. In 1749 appeared his 
first notable production, Coinuumtary on Horace's 
Ars Poetica. In connection Avith this work Gibbon 
wrote of the author, ‘ I know fcAV writers more 
deserving of the great hut nrostitnted name of 
critic ; but, like many critics, ho is better qualified 
to instruct than to execute.’ In 1750, on the 
recoiiiniendation of Warburton, of whom he was 
a life long friend and admirer, and whose Works he 
edited in 1788, he was apjiointed om* of the White- 
hall preachers. He afterwards (1774) became 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, but exchanged 
this see for Worcester in 1781 ; in 1783 he declined 
the archbishopric of Canterbury. He died May 
28, 1808. His principal works are. Dissertations on 
Poetry, dsc. (1755-57); Letters on Chivalry and 
Romance (1762) ; Dialogues on the Uses of foreign 


Travel (1764); and An Introduction to the Study 
of the Prophecies concerning the Christian Charm 
(1772). Ho Avas a pioneer of the romantics. See 
Hurd’s Works (8 vols. 1811) and Memoirs by 
Kilvert ( 1860). 

Hurdwdr. See HakdwAil 

Hlirdy-gnurdy, a very old musical instrument 
of the stringed kind, something hetAveen a guitar 
and a lute in appearance. It has four or six cat- 
gut or Avire strings attached to screAv-pegs in the 
head ; two of the strings stretch over the sounding- 
board to the tailpiece, anil are sounded by a 
Avooden wheel (under the cover a in the fig.) 
charged Avith rosin, which is turned by means 
of a handle with the player’s riglit hand. The 
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strings are ‘stopped ‘ by an ingenious arrangement 
of keys, b, manipulated Avith the left hand. Tlie 
remaining strings are stretched out of reach of 
the keys, ami are tuned as drones. The instru 
nient has a range of tAvo octaves from tlie tenor (4 
upwards, I’he rustic simplicity of its music made 
it at one time a great favourite among the peasan- 
try of a great part of Euioiie (see Engel's Musical 
Instruments). The name hurdy-gurdy is also some- 
times applied to the meelianieal pianos familiar on 
the .streets. The Avord Avas ])rohably coined to 
express contempt of the instrument. 

HlirlillS^haill. at J^’nlham (q.v.) in Micldle.sex, 
on the 'IMiames below the bridge, the lieadquai ters 
of polo (till 1906 of iiigeon-shootiiig). 

Huron* the second in area of the five great 
lakes on the frontier between the United States 
and Canada, is connected at the north-west by St 
Mary’.s Ki\'er Avitli Lake Superior, and tbrough the 
strait of Mackinaw Avith Lake Michigan. On the 
south it has an outlet by Avay of the St Clair River. 
It is bounded on tbe W. and SW. by Michigan, 
and ehseAvlieve by Ontario. 'J'he lake is divided 
into Iavo uneijual parts by tbe Cabot’s Head penin- 
sula ami Grand Manitoulin island, the parts to 
the north being called North Channel and Ccorgian 
Bay. Its extreme length is 263 miles ; its greatest 
breadth, exclusive of tieorgian Bay, 105 miles ; 
average hieadfh, 70 miles. The area of the entire 
lake is ‘23,800 sq. in. ; it is larger than Lake 
Michigan, although its basin is smaller. Accord- 
ing to the perfected levels of the United States 
Lake Survey, its mean elevation is 581 feet 
above .sea-level ; it is 20^ feet below Lake 
Superior, and above Lake Erie. Huron has 
a mean depth of about 250, and a maximum 
dejitli of 750 feet. There is an average difl'erence 
between high and low Avater (due to winds and 
rain) of 1^^ foot. Huron, like the other lakes, is 
subject ro violent storms. It contains ahout three 
thousand islands, nearly all Canadian ; some of 
them are of considerable size. The waters are 
very clear and pure, and abound in fish. Tliere 
are numerous good harbours and roadsteads, most 
of them on the Canadian side ; at Sand Beach, 
Michigan, there is a harbour of refuge. In olden 
geologic time tbe lake seenis to have been both 
deeper and much more extensive. 
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Hlironiailf a subdivision of the Arciuean rocks 
of Canada. See Archaean System. 

Hurous* a once powerful tiibe of American 
Indians, belonging to the Huron-lroquois family. 
In the early part of the IVtli century the Hurons 
numbered about 30,000 persons, living in twenty- 
five villages within a small territory near fleorgian 
Bay. By the end of the century the tribe had been 
nearly destroyed by the Iroquois, famine, and 
disease; and in 1093 the few survivors were 
removed by the French to Jeune Lorette, near 
Quebec. Here two or three hundred descendants 
still live ; but very few are of j)ure blood, and all 
are Catholics, and have abandoned their own lan- 
guage for French. 

Hurricane* See Storms, and Wind. 

lllirsley, a village of Hampshire, 5 miles SW. 
of Wincliester. John Keble, a\ithorof the Chrisfian 
Year, was vicar here from 183.5 till his death in 
1800. In 1848, with the profits of that celebrated 
work, he restored the church, which is rich in 
modern stained glass. Keble himself lies buried in 
the churchyard, and in the chancel is the grave of 
Bichard (Jromwell. 

Hurstmoiiceaux, a village of Sussex, 5 miles 
N. of Pevensey, with the extensive ivy-covered ruins 
of a line castle, built of brick under Henry VI. by Sir 
Boger de Fienea, one of the herocis of Agincourt. 
It passed in 1727 into the hands of tfie Hares or 
Ilaro-Naylors. The then head of the house. Bishop 
Hare, took good care of the estate, but its resources 
were shamefully squandered by the two succee^ling 
heirs, and about tin; close of the century the castle 
was unroofed and its valuable contents sold. The 
famous Broad Church leader. Archdeacon Hare 
(q. V.), was rector of the i»arish from 18,32 till 1855, 
jind lies buried in the churchyard. Tlie church is 
Early Ihiglish, with Perpendicular windows, and 
contains, among oth<;r ancient monuments, the 
line canopied altar -tomb of the second Loid 
D.'icro. 

lliirstpicrpoint* a market- town of Sussex, 
8 miles N. by W. of Brighton. For St John’s 
College (1849), a middle-class school, see LANCING. 
II 11 S 4 John. See Hus.s. 

Husband and Wife. The relation of hus- 
band and wife is constituted by Marriage (q.v. ), 
and can be dissolvedonly by death or Divorce (q.v.). 

In England the contract of marriage confers a 
new status on the con ti acting parties. The inci- 
dents and conditions of this status are fixed by law. 
It was an established principle of common law that 
husband and wife for some purposes became by the 
marriage a single ner.son in the eye of the law ; but 
this principle, while it still survives to some extent 
in connection wdth the criminal law', has by recent 
statutes been rendered practically inoperative in 
matters of civil right. 

'I’lie husband is, in law', the head of the family. 
He has the right to choose the family home, and it 
is the duty of the wife to reside with him there. A 
woman, on her marriage, acquires the domicil of 
her husband, and, during the subsistence of the 
marriage, the domicil of the wife follows that of 
her husband. The only event during marriage 
Avhich renders the wife capable of aci^uiring an 
independent domicil is a decree of judicial separa- 
tion. An alien woman married to a British subject 
is <leomed to be a British subject, and a female 
British subject becomes an alien by marrying an 
alien. 

It is the duty of a husband to maintain his wife. 
If a husl)and deserts his wife or has so acted that she 
is justified in leaving him and living apart, and slie 
is wdthout means of s^pjport, there is vested in her, 
as an agent of necessity, authority to pledge his 


credit for the purpose of providing necessai ies for 
herself and the children of the marriage who are 
lawfully in her custody, and that authority cannot 
be revoked by the husband. Under the Summary 
Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act, 1895, when a 
husband has been convicted of an aggravated 
assault upon his wife, or has deserted her, or, by 
his jiersistent cruelty or wilful neglect to provide 
reasonable maintenance for her or her infant 
children, has caiised her to liv(‘ separately from 
him, a court of summary jurisdiction may, on the 
application of the wife, order the husband to i>ay 
to the wife personally, or to any other person on 
her behalf, such w'eekly sum, not exceeding £2, as 
the coui t, having regard to the means of the hus- 
band and wife, considers reasonable. If a wife 
becomes chargeable to any union or i)arish, the 
guardians of the poor may recover from the hus- 
band the costs inc-urred by them in resj)ect of the 
elief granted to or on account of the wife, and 
may apply to a court of summary jurisdiction for 
an oroer .ag.ainst him for payment of such sums, 
weekl}' or otherwise, towards lie>- support as may 
be deemed leasonable. A husband who, having 
the means by w'ork or otherwise to support his 
Avife, wilfully refuses or neglects so to do so that 
she becomes chargeable to the parish is, under the 
Vagrancy Act, 1824, guilty of a criminal ollcncc. 
The legal duty of a husband to maintain hi.s wife 
ceases if .she leaves him .against his will and without 
reasonable cau.se, and, in any case, if she commits 
adultery. A wife is, as a geneial rule, under no 
legal obligation to support her husband. But 
w'here a wife has separate property and her hus- 
band becomes chargeable to the parish, a court of 
summary jurisdiction, on the ai)plication of the 
guardians of the poor, has the same i)owor to make 
an order on her for his maintenance out of her 
se])arate property as it would have to make an 
order again.st the hu.sband if the wife had become 
chargeable. 

At common law a wife was incapable of acquiring 
or holding proi>erty, real or personal, independently 
of her husband. But the doctrine of the common 
law, Avith regard to married Avomen’s property, >vas, 
froin about the end of the 17th century, greatly 
modified by the principles of equity ; and now% by 
a series of statutes commencing about the middle 
of the 19th century, the Avhole law as to the 
property, contracts, and other tran.sactions of 
married Avomen has been transformed. The most 
important of these statutes is the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1882. By that statute a wmman 
married on or after 1st J.anuary 1883 is entith;d 
to hold as her separate property* all real and ])er- 
sonal estate w'hich belonged to her at the time 
of her marriage, or comes to her in any manner 
after marriage, including Avages, earnings, and 
money gained by her in any employment, trade, 
or occupation which she canies on separately 
from her husband. She may dispose, by Avill or 
otherAvise, of all such properly as if she w'ere un- 
married. U nder the Married W omen’s Property A ct, 
1893, a Avill made by a married Avoman is noAv con- 
strued as extending to all property which she may 
leave at her death, and a Avill made by her during 
the subsistence of the marriage does not require 
re-execution or republication after the death 01 her 
husband. As regards contracts by married women, 
the Married Women’s Property Act, 1893, pro- 
vide.s that every contract entered into by a wife 
(otherAvise than as agent) after 9th December 
1893, shall bind all separate property which she 
may at the time of the contract or thereafter be 
possessed of or entitled to, and also be enforce- 
able against all property Avhich she may, after the 
dissolution of the marriage, be possessed of or 
entitled to. But it is expressly enacted that any 
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such contract is not enforceable a;j;ainst her separate 
property, which at the time of the contiact or 
thereafter she is restiaincd from anticipating. TJm 
‘restraint on anticipation’ — a clause invented 
by the Com t of Oliaticery for the protection of 
property given or limited for the separate use of a 
married woman — has the etlect of preventing the 
property so restrained from being made liable for 
(lehts contracted by the wife, even on the faith 
of her separate estate. The restraint continues 
ellectual only during coverture. A restraint on 
anticipation may, in a settlement made since l.st 
January 1883, be elfwrtnall}' annexed to a life 
estate thereby given to her, though not in terms 
limited to her separate use, and only made sejiarate 
estate by force of the Married Women’s Projierty 
Act, 1882. The restraint was originally devised 
as a protection against the inlluencc ami centred 
of the husbaml ; but, as the law now stands, its 
chief importance lies in the protection it affords a 
married woman against obligations undertaken by 
her and the eonseqnenees of her own wrongful acts. 
The sep.'irabe pro[)erty of a married woman, in so 
far as it is not subject to any restraint on antici- 
pation, is liable for all her debts and obligations, 
whether antenuiiti.al or post-nuptial, including any 
damages and costs recovered against her. In tin; 
case of delits incurred l)y the wife before marriagi*, 
the husband is liable only to the extent of property 
belonging to her which he has become entitletl to 
from or through her. A married woman is now 
capable of suing and being sued as if she wcie a 
feme sole^ and her husband need not he joined with 
her as plaintiff or defendant or b(‘ made a paity to 
any legal prooeciding brought by or taken against 
her. She lias the same civil remedies against her 
linshand for the protection and security of her 
separate property as if it belonged to her as a fei/ie 
6‘o/c ; but no husband or wife can sue the other for 
a tort. Fiach of the sjiouses has an insurable 
interest in the life of the other. Under the older 
law a married Avoman ( unless she were caiiying on 
a separate trade ai^cording to the custom of the 
city of TiOndon) was not liable to bo made bank- 
rupt oven though sin? had a separate estate, 'I’lie 
Bankrujitcy Act, 11)14 (4 and 5 (_leo. 5, chap. 59), 
however, while maintaining the general exemption 
of married women, enacts (sect. Viry) th.at every 
married woman avIio carries on a trade or business, 
Avhetlicr separately fiom her husband or not, is 
subject to the bankruptcy laAvs as if .she were a 
feme sole. 

A husband, by virtue of the m.arriage alone, is 
not liable on a contract entered into by his wife 
during the marriagi?. The (juestion whether the 
husband incurs liability under such a contract 
depends on whether the nife contracted on her own 
behalf or on behalf of, and as agent for, her linshand. 
This is for the most part a ejnestion of fact, Imt 
certain presumptions of fact and of laAV are opera- 
tive. Thus, wliere a husbaml and wife are living 
together, the wife is presumed to h.ave her hus- 
band’s aiitliority to pledge his credit for necessaries 
suitable to their style of living. This presumed 
authority extends only to things ivliiidi are reason- 
ably noeossaiy and suitable to the style in which 
the husband chooses to live, and which fall fairly 
within the domestic de})artmoiit which is ordinarily 
conlided to the management of the wife. The pre- 
sumption of authority may be rehuited by proof that 
the Avife Avas sufficiently provided Avith necessary 
articl(;s or had an aderpiate alloAvance for the pur- 
cliaso of such articles, or by proof that the husband 
had prnhihited his wife from pledging his credit. 
But Avhore the husband lias so acted as to induce a 
person contracting with his Avife to believe that she 
had authority to pledge his credit, he may, in a 
question Avith that person, bo barred from denying 


that she had such authority. ThusAvhen a trades- 
man has previously supplied goods to the Avifo upon 
the creilit of her husband and the husband has paid 
him without demur in respect of sncli dealings, the 
tradesman has a right lo assume, in the absence of 
notice to the contrary, that tlie wife continues to 
have authority to contract on her husband’s behalf ; 
and in snch a case a general advertisement that 
the linshand has revoked his wife’s authority to 
pledge his credit Avill not suffice to prevent him 
from incurring liability on contracts snhsequcntlv 
made by her Avith the tradesman within the scope 
of her ostensible authority, unle.ss it is shown that 
the adverti.semcnt had come to the actual know- 
ledge of the tiadesman. 

In civil cases tho rule at common laAv Avas that 
liusbamis and Avives Aveie not competent to give 
evidence form against each other. But the Evidence 
Amendment Act, 1853, rendered hnshands and 
AvivcH competent and compellable, in all civil cases, 
to give evidence on behalf of any or either of the 
parties to the .suit. 'Miis enactment «lid not apply 
ill proceedings instituted in consequence, of adultery. 
By the Evidence Ainendnienl/ Act, 18t)9, hoAve.\er, 
hnshands and Avives of jiarties to proci'edings insti- 
tuted in consequence of adultery weie made eoni- 
pelent Avitnesses. 'Die Act of ISGO—as is now 
settled by the decision of the House of Lords in 
Jltfssrll V. Jlussf/l, 1924, A.C. 687— has not alleeted 
the rul(‘ of law that neither a hushaiid nor a Avife is 
permitted to give evidence of non-inlereouise after 
marriage to bastardize a child boin in wedlock. 
In ciiniitinl cases tho common hiAv rule AA’as tliat 
husbands and wives Aveie not conqietcnt to giAe 
evidence for oi against each other, except Avheie 
the husbaml A\as charged Avith some act of peisoiial 
violence upon his Avife or the Avife Avitli some act of 
personal violence upon her husband. From time to 
time statutory excc'ptions were made to this iiile, 
and now, by the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898, in 
all ordinary crimes the wife or husband of the 
party charged is competent to give evidence, but 
only for the defenee ami only on the a])j)lication of 
the person charged. Theie are, hoAvever, eertain 
exceptional <‘ases— e.g. Avhere the crime charged is 
liigamy, incest, or one of certain specitied sexual 
olVence.s, or consists in an act of personal violence 
U])on tlie hu.sbaml or Avife or involves injury to 
children — in Avliich the linshand or Avife of the 
person chargeil is a competent witness for eitln'r 
the defence or the proseemtion, irrespectively of the 
consent of the party charged. In no case, civil or 
criminal, can a husband or wife be compelled to 
disclose any communication made to him or her by 
the other <luring the marriage. 

As tlio law stood prior to 1st January 1926, if 
a Avife died intestate survived by her liusband the 
Avhole of her separate personal estate ]>assed to him 
as her administrator for his OAvn behoof. The hiAV 
also permitted the husband on the death of tlie 
Avife to tak(*, on certain conditions, a life interest — 
knoAvn as the curtesy— in lands belonging to the 
Avife of AA'hicIi during the marriage she was seised 
for an estate of inheritance. When the wife’s 
estate Avas held ,as her separate property, the lins- 
haml’s curtesy might be defeated by a deed or Avill 
disposing of the estate. If a husband died intestate 
leaving a Avidow and descendants, the Avidow was 
entitled to one-third of his free personal estate, and 
if he left a Avidow and no issue, the widow was 
entitleil to one-lialf. Moreover, under the Intes- 
tates’ Estates Act, 1890, Avhere a man died intestate 
leaving a widow but no issue, the Avhole of his real 
and personal estate, if not exceeding £500 in net 
value at the date of his death, belonged to tlio 
AvidoAv absolutely ; and, if his estate exceeded £500* 
in net value, tho widoAv Avas entitled to £600 thereof 
absolutely in addition to the interest and share in 
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tlie residue of the estate, real and personal, which 
she would have had under the previous existing 
law, Tlio surviving wife had also a right to ‘dower,' 
consisting at coninion law of an estate for her life 
in one- third part of the freehold lands and tene- 
ments of which her hushand was solely seised for 
an estate of inheritance during the marriage. The 
Dower Act, IS.S.’l, conferred on the husband com- 
plete control over dower, so that a woman married 
after the date of that act c,ould claim dower only 
wliere her hushand died intestate and there was 
no declaration hy deful barring dower. Tlie Law 
of Property Act, l‘J22 ( 12 & 13 (ieo. 5, chaj). 16), 
coming into force on 1st .January 1920, abolishes 
curtesy and dower, repeals the Statutes of Distri- 
bution and the Intestates’ Estates Act, 1890, and 
substitutes an entirely new set of rules of succession 
on intestacy. On the death of a person intestate 
after 1st Januarv 1920 the personal representative 
is to hold all real and personal estate upon trust for 
sale. If ^he intestate leaves a husband or wife, 
the surviving husband or wife takes: (a) All the 
personal chattels a]>solutoly— these being deline<l 
in sect. 154 ( 1 ) ( iv, ) of the act, as meaning fuinitnrc, 
plat(}, pictures, carriages, household and ganlen 
ellects, (ixec^pt those acfjuiied for business purpo.scs 
and except money and securities for money; (/>) 
i^lOOO free of death duties and costs, with interest 
theieon at tin* rate of 5 percent, from the date of 
the tleath ; (c) tlie inconn^ of half the residue fin* 
life if the decea.sed leaves issue ; {d) the income of 
the whole residue for life if the <ieceasc<l leaves no 
issu(5. is a j)roviNion enabling the life interest 

of the surviving husband or wife to be redeemed by 
a capital payment so as to free the re.sidue for dis- 
trilmtion. Wh(!re the predciceasing 8pouH<i has left 
a will effectually disposing of part of his or her 
cstat(g the above-mentioned rules apply to the part 
not disposed of. 

In Scotland a husband is bound to aliment his 
wif(» while slm is living with him, and also while 
she is living apart if ho has deseite<l her or has 
been guilty of cruelty or adultery, or if slu; is living 
apart with his consent, llis wilful neglect to supply 
her with msuj.ssary food and clothing, whereby she 
becomes chargeable to a parish, reiulers him liable 
to impi Isoument. In the event of a hu.sband being 
unable to maintain himself, his wife, if she has 
separate estate or a separ.ate income more than 
reasonably suHicient for her own maintenance, is 
bound, out of such separate estate or income, to 
provide her husband with such maintenance as he 
would in similar circumstances be bound to provide 
for her. At common law the husband’s intere.st in 
his wife’s jiroperty com[)rised two distinct rights, 
known as the /us maritl and tho /n.? admimstrationis. 
I’he/'n.'f conferred on the husband an absolute 

right of ownership in all the Avife’s moveable pro- 
perty, whether vested in her at the dale of the 
marriage, or acquired by her during the subsistence 
of the marriage. The wife’s heritable property did 
not fall under the_/n.s nmriti. She remained owner 
of the corpus of such property, but the income of it 
fell to the husband in virtue of i\\cjus mariti. The 
JUS administrationis WiXH the right of the husband, 
a.s his wife’s curator or administrator-in-law, to 
control her management of her property which had 
not passed to him /arc mariti. Jn virtue of this 
right of administration, obligations undertaken by 
the wife, or deeds granted by her, though relating 
to property of Avhich she remained owner, had to 
bo sanctioned by her husband’s concurrence, lint 
now, by a series of statutes, culminating in the 
Married Women’s Property Act, 1920, the law as 
to the property of married women has been funda- 
mentally altered. Jus mariti is noAV, apart from 
contract, applicable only where the marriage was 
contracted before 18th July 1881 and the wife had 


acquit ed moveable estate prior to that date. In 
all other cases the moveable estate of the wife, 
whether acquired before or during the marriage, 
is vested in her exclusive of jus mariti. Nor is a 
wife’s property, heritable or moveable, anv longer 
subject to the right of administration of her hus- 
band. In dealing with her estate she has the same 
powers of disposal as if she were unmarried. She 
IS capable of entering into contiacts and incurring 
obligation, s, and of suing sind being sued, as if she 
were not man ied, and her husband is not liable in 
respect of any contract she may enter into, or 
obligation she may incui', on her own behalf. The 
liability of the hu.sband foi- contracts entered into 
by the wife on hi.s behalf, and as his agent, is deter- 
mined in Scotland on principles sub.stantially iden- 
tical with tho.se recogiiised in England. The Avife, 
as jjrajiosita rebus doiucsticis, is presumed to be 
antlioriscd by her hus])and, the master of the bouse, 
to order on his belialf such articles as fairly fall 
Avithin the domestic depaitment. It Avas a /ulc of 
Scots common law—innerited from Koman laAv-— 
that <lonations by a husband to his wife or by a 
Avife to her husband Avero liable to revocation at 
any time dunn^ the life of the donor, I’Jjis lule is 
now abolished, oy the Manied Women’s Property 
Act, 1920, Avhich enacts (sect, 5) that donations 
ndcr rirum. ct 'u.xorcm shall be inevocable by the 
dmiois. The statute, however, contains a pi'oviso 
that any donation completed Avithin a yeai and day 
before the seepiestration t)f the estates of the donor 
under the Bankruptcy Act, 1913, or any amending 
.statute, shall be revocable at the instance of the 
crcditois of such donor. 'I'he legislation rcndeiing 
it competent in Scottish courts for husbands and 
Avives to give evidence in ci\il and ciiniinal eixse.s 
for or agyiinst eacli other has folloAved, generally 
speaking, tko same lines as in England. In Scot- 
land, on the death of one of the sj)oiiHes, Avhether 
testate or intestate, the surviving spouse has certain 
legal rights in the estate, heiitable and mo\ cable, 
of the predeceasing spouse, unless these rights have 
been dischargcil or satisfied. The Avifo, on the 
death of her hmsband, is entitled cx lege to (a) 
terce, a right of lifeicnt in one-thiul of the Imri table 
estate of her deceased husband, and {h)j'Hs relictce, 
a right to one-half, or, if the husband has left 
children, to one-third, of his moveable estate. The 
corresponding rights of the h\isband arLsing ex lege 
on the death of his wife are (a) couitesy, a right, 
on certain conditions, to a liferent of all his wife’s 
heritage, and {b)jus relied, a light to one-half, or, 
if the wife has left childien, to one-thiid, of her 
separate moveable estate. The rights of the widoAV 
in the estate of her husband, a\ hen he has died 
intestate, have been considerably extended by the 
Intestate Husband’s E.state (Scotland) Act, 1911, 
That act, Avhich anus amended by a subsequent act 
pa.sscd in 1919, conferred upon the AvidoAAs of in- 
testates in Scotland rights substantially similar to 
tho.se Avhich had been conferred upon the A\idows 
of intestates in England by the Intestates’ E.sUitcs 
Act, 1890 {7nde. supra). 

In the United States the laAv of Inisband and 
Avife is ba.scd upon the common laAv of England. 
There, hoAvever, as in England, statutory enact- 
ments in recent years have removed the common 
law disabilities of married Avomcn in relation to 
j)ropci ty, contracts, and other matters of civil light. 
The .statutes conferring on man ied Avomen control 
of their separate iiroperty and regulating their 
contractual and otlier poAveis vary greatly in the 
several states, thereby producing considerable 
confusion. In some states married women have 
absolute control over their proi)erty, as if unmarried. 
The statutes of other states have not gone further 
than to incorporate the principles recognised in 
equity in respect to a married woman’s separate 
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estate. In the abHcnce of jnoof to the contrary, it 
is presumed by tlie courts of one state that the 
common law prevails in another state as to the 
rights of married persons. In Canada the rules as 
to the property and pow(!rsof married w«)mcn difler 
in the various provinces. 

HllSClly or IIusi, a town of Ilumania, near the 
Fruth, 38 miles S8E. fiom Jassy, witli an ancient 
cathedral. It lias a trade in live-.stock and wine. 
It was founded by fugitive Hussites in the J5tl 
century. Here Avas signed in 1711 tlie treaty be- 
tween the Jtussians and Turks by which Peter the 
Grciat rescued his army. l'o[». l.'),00(). 

llll.seyil All, Mikza, otherwi.se Haha Ullaii. 
See ilABi. 

llllskissoiK William, statesman and financier, 
a, IS born at llutsmorton (kmrt, in Worcester.shire, 
11th Manih 1770, and in 178.3 was sent to Paris to 
study medicine. He was pi e-scnt at the storming of 
the Jlastille, ami as a member of the (.-In b of 1781) 
attracted attention by a speech on the assignats. 
Returning to Kngl.and, he Avas appointed in 1793 
under-secnd.ary in the (Udonial l)('j»artment. Mext 
year he enteied ])arliament for Morpeth a.s a snp- 
porter of Pitt. Being returned for Liskeard in 
1804, he Avas ap})ointed secretary of the Triuisiiry ; 
and he held the .sanu! ollioe under the Duke of 
Portland (1807-9). In 1814 he became chief (kmi- 
missioner of the Woods and Forests; in 1823 
President of the Board of Trade, and treasurer 
of the navy ; and in 1827 Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. But he resigned odice finally in the 
following year. Tlirough his exertions the ohl 
restrictions on the trade of thccoloni(5s with foreign 
countries were removed. He also obtained the 
removal or reduction of many import duties, con- 
siderable rela.xation of the navigation laAvs, and is 
allowed to have been an active pioneer of free 
trade. He re(ieived fatal iniuiies at the opmiing 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Raihvay, 1 5th 
September 1830, and died the same evening. A 
collection of his s]>eeclies, with a Life prefixed, Avas 
published in 3 vols. in 1831. 

UUSS, or more luoperly II us, John, Bohemian 
reformer and martyr, was born in (probably) 1309, 
the son of a Bohemian peasant, at Husinec (of 
wliicli Hus is a contraction), NW. of BudAveis. 
Two years after taking (1396) his master’s degree 
at the university of Piague he began to lecture 
there on theological subjects. In 1402 he Avas 
appointed rector of the university, and began to 
preach at the Bethlehem chapel in the <uty of 
Prague. It Avas not until the year 1408 that 
he came into conflict with the Roman Catholic 
Church. In that year certain of his pulpit utter- 
ances against clerical abuses Avere laid hold uj>on 
by the clergy of the diocest; and city of lhague, 
and made the ground of a formal complaint against 
him to the arcid)iHhop, Sbynko. In consequence of 
this Huss Avas forbkhlen to exercise priestly func- 
tions Avithin the dioce.se. Early in tlic folloAving 
year the element of jjolitical feeling Avas infu.sed int<» 
the quarrel, all the strong interests of the aAvaken- 
ing national consedonsness ranging themselves in 
support of the reformer, Avho by his preaching had 
completely Avon the hearts of tlie common people. 
Although* Hu.ss Avas again elected rector of f.he 
univereity in October 1409, the archbishop com- 
missioned an inquisitor to investigate the charges 
of heretical teaching Avhich had been alleged 
against him. And it Avas undoubtedly in connec- 
tion Avith this pr(K!eeding that in December the 

E ( Alexander V.) promulgated a bull in con- 
lation of Wyclif’s teaching, and ordered all 
his writings to be publicly burned, and at the same 
time forbade preaching in any except collegiate, 
parish, and monastery churches. This, however, 


not being sufficient to prevent Huss from continuing 
his preaching, he Avas in the following July excom- 
municated by the Archbishoji of Prague. Popular 
riots followed in the city, and Huss, backed by the 
people, still maintained his position ; nor did he 
yield one jot even after the entire city avos laid 
uiuhu- a papal interdict in 1411. But l)y the last 
month ol the folloAving year matters had greatly 
changed, in con.se([uence of Huss having spoken 
out yet more boldly against the church ; hence some 
of his more influential su])poiters, inclmling the 
university, had fallen aAAay from liim, so that he 
Avas constrained to yield to the desire of the king 
of Bohemia, Wenceslaus, that he should ah.sent 
himself from Prague. He found refuge at the 
castles of certain of his su})porters, for nearly the 
Avliole body of the nobles wore Avith him. This 
enforced leisure he emuloyed chiefly in the com- 
position of his princi])al work, IJc ^Jcrlesia. This 
book, together with m.any of Hiiss s minor writings, 
contains numerous passages taken almost verbatim 
from Wyclif’s Avorks ; and the authorities of (he 
Roman C.atholic Dhurch must have looked upon 
Huss as the ex[)ounder and projnigator of Wyclil’s 
vicAvs. About this time a general council Avas 
summoned to me<d/ .at (^mstauce, and Huss Avas 
called upon to jue.sent himself before it, in order 
to have bis cas<* adjudicated upon. J’rovided 
Avith a ‘safe conduct’ from the Empeior Sigis- 
mund, he arrived at (kmstance on 3(1 November 
1414. 'riin^e Aveeks later, in violation of bis 
sabvc.ondnct, he Avas seized and tliroAvn into prison. 
No pre(!is(‘ charge bad been lodg(^d against him ; 
but be bad resumed pn'acbing after his arrival iii 
Con.stance, An ill augury for liuss Avas tin* con- 
demnation of Wyclif's Avritings by the council in 
May 14 1.5. His own trial began on 5tb June folloAv- 
ing ; but he Avas not jiermitted to .sjieak fieely in 
liis own d<‘fcnc(‘, nor allowed to havt; a defendin’ to 
speak in his behalf, (\alled upon to recant uncon- 
ditionally, to make full submission to the council, 
and to pledg(‘ liimself not to jneacb or tiiach the 
doctrines that were put in accii.sation against him, 
Hush categorical Iv refused, and Avas fortliAvith led 
to the stake, and llmrncd to ashes, on 6th July. 

Hu.s.sitk.s. — 'I'he news of the imprisonmmit and 
death of .lohn JIu.ss lousisl popular fe(iling in 
Rohemia to the liiglu'st pitch of wrath and indig- 
nation. Whilst the nuLsses gave way to rioting 
and murdered Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, 452 
nobles, in a diet Avhicli had been Inustily sum- 
moned at Prague in Sefdember 1415, .solemnly 
attested their conlid(>nee in Huss, and their admira- 
tion of his piirsonal cli.aracter, and tliree days later 
formed themselves into a league for the mainten- 
ance of liberty of ])i(raching in Bohemia, and for 
upholding their belief in the Word of Cod as the 
ultimate lawgiver of the clmrch. For thi.s tliey 
Avere excommunicated by the council. Both parti(3s 
now prcjiared for war. Yet it soon became appar- 
ent that the Hussites were not all of one mind ; for, 
as in all gieat ])opular movements of this kind, 
there Avas an (ixtremo party who Avere desirous of 
carrying things to the greatest lengths. The more 
moderate section formulated their demands in four 
articles, jn-eaching of tlie gospel in the Bohemian 
Language, the right of the laity to receive the com- 
munion in both kinds, reform of clerical abirses, and 
the prohibition of the clergy to hold secular property 
and exercise secular jurisciiction ; these Avere called 
Praguers, but more frequently Calixtines {calix 
— a chalice ) or U traquists ( from their claiming com- 
munion sub utraque sperAc), The extreme party, 
headed by Ziska (q.v.), and called Taborites, from 
their lieadcniarters being at Mount Tabor, sonu’ 
24 miles NE. of Pisek, Avent beyond the Utra- 
qiiists in their condemnation of purgatory, the 
Avorsbip of saints, of images, and of relics, and the 
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])ractice of penance, and in their OHHertion of tlie 
liglit of the laity, even of women, to preach, and 
tliat in any building they pleased. At this period 
too King Wenceslaus died, and the throne of 
Bohemia was claimed by his brother, the Emperor 
Sigismund. Nevertheless, both parties united in 
ollering a stubborn resistance to the emj)Oror, and 
his forces were defeated at Ziskaberg in 1420, at 
l)eutscli-lirod in 1422, at Aussig in 1426, and at Taus 
in 1431. Under the two brothers Procopius the 
Hussites invaded Silesia, Saxony, and P'ranconia; 
they were said to have taken and destroye<l more 
than 100 towns and 1500 villages; according to a 
doubtful legend, Naumhurgwas saved by the inter- 
cession of the school children. After the battle of 
Taus negotiations w'ere begun, W'hich ended, two 
years later, in the Calixtines securing their ends 
)iy the ‘ Compactata of Prague,’ which was signed 
by the dehigate of the ('ouncil of Basel on 30th 
November, ''i'his pacification the Taborites refused 
to accept, and in the contest that then ensued 
betw'cen them and the Calixtines, th<‘y werew'orsted 
at Lipan near Kolin and at Hrib near Bdhmisch- 
Brod in 1434, and from that tinje rapidly di.sappear 
from history. Two years later the Emperor Sigis- 
imind, after ratifying the ‘Compactata’ wdth liis 
sigTiature, was accepted by the Bohemians as their 
king. The Utratpnsts finally became merged in 
the Moravian Brethren ((|.v.). 

See Documenta Johan7i is H un vitam, doelrinam, causam 
illustrantia (ed. by Palacky, 1869), and nionographs by 
Becker (1858), Krununel (1863), Iferger (1872), Wratis- 
law (in English, 1882), and Loserth (1884; Eng. trans. 
1884); Denis, IIvss et la Gavrre des Hussites (1878); 
Palacky, Urkundhehe Jleifraf/e zur Geschichte dcs 
Hussitenkrieps (1872-73); Kriiinmel, Geschichte der 
liohmischeri lieformatinv (1866) ; He/.old, Zar Geschichte 
dcs JfusHiteiitkums (1874) ; Leclder, Johannes Huss 
{ 1890) ; Huss’s own Opera Omnia, at la.st critically edited 
(190.1 et scq.)\ Count Eutzow’s Bofeemm (1896), his, Ldfe 
ami T Lines of Hus (1909), and his Hussite Wars : 1410-3G 
(1914); Workman and Pope, 'I'he Letters of John Hus 
(1904); Schaff, John Huss (1915); tlie articles CzFX’UO- 
SLOVAKIA {Literature), Ziska, Pouiebkau, Constance, 
Wyoliffe, &c. 

Hussar, a light-cavalry trooper, wearing in 
full diess a tunic and busby. The 10th and 
18th Eight Dragoons w'cie changed in 1806-7 to 
Hussars, the eailiost in the British army. Owing 
to retrenchment there are now nine Hussar 
regiments instead of twelve. The extra three 
have been amalgamated, 13th with the 18th, J4th 
with the 20th, and the Ibth with the 19th (see 
Cavaluy). The name is not a Hungarian 
husz-dr, indicating that they were raised one 
out of every twenty inhabitants ; nor Slavonic for 
‘Cooseherd;’ hut a Hungarian adaption through 
old Serbian of Italian corsaro, free booter. 

IlllSSCill. See SnilTES ; also Hkjaz. 

Husuin, an old towui in the Prussian province 
of Sleswick-llolstcin, 23 miles W. of Sleswick by 
rail and 2^ from the North Sea ; jiop. 1(),0(X). 

Illltcliesoil, Fkancis, a distinguished philo- 
sopher of the J8th century, w'as the .son of a 
Presbyterian minister in the north of Ireland, 
wliero he was horn in 1694. He studied for the 
church at the university of Glasgow, hut shortly 
after the completion of his theological course he 
was induced to open a private academy in the cit^' 
of Dublin, which moved highly successful. In 
1720 he puhlislied hm Inquiry into the Original of 
our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, &c., which was 
the moans of introducing him to the notice of many 
influential personages, such as Lord Granville, then 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, Archbishop King, Ihhn- 
ate Boulter, and others. This work was followed 
in 1728 by his Essay on the Nature and Conduct 
cf the Passions ; and in the year after he was 


appointed professor of Moral Philosophy in the uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Here he died in 1747. In his 
lifetime he juiblished various minor books, includ- 
ing a small treatise on Logic ; but his largest work, 
A System of Moral Philosophy, was published at 
Glasgow in 1755 by his son, Francis Hutcheson, 
M.D., with a Life by Dr Leechman. As a meta- 
physician Hutcheson may in some respects be con- 
.sidered a pioneer of the so called ‘Scottish school’ 
and of the common -sense philosophy, although he is 
largely influenced by Locke. From the delivery of 
Hutcheson’s lecturt«, according to Dugald Stewart, 
may be dated the meta]>hysical philosophy of Scot- 
land. But it is as a moral philosoplicr, rather than 
as a metaphysician, that Hutcheson was conspicu- 
ous. His system is to a large extent that of 
Shaftesbury, but it is more complete, coherent, and 
clearly illustrated. Hutcheson is a strong opponent 
of the doctrine that benevolence has a selfish 
origin ; he is practically a niilitariau ; and the 
faculty by whicli moral (listinctions are recognised 
Hutcheson (after Shaftesbury) terms a moral sense. 
See Ethics ; Fowler, Shafleshnry and Hutcheson 
(1882) ; and W. B. Scott, Francis Hutcheson (1960). 

lllltchill. 8011 « Anne, a religious enthusifist, 
was the daughter of a Lincolnshire clergyman 
called Marhury. Born in 1590, she married a Mr 
Hutchinson, and in 1634 they emigrated from Lin- 
colnshire, England, to Boston, Massachusetts. She 
held various theological heresies ; amongst otheis, 
that the person of the Holy Ghost dwells in justi- 
fied persons. She held meetings, lectured, and 
denounced the Massachusetts clergy as being with 
few exceptions ‘ under the covenant of works, not 
of grace. ^ Her followers were charged with Anti- 
nomianisni (q.v.). Great controversies arose, and 
a .synod was called, in which her teachings were 
cotidemne<l , and being tried for heresy and sedi- 
tion, she was hanisheu from the colony. She and 
her friends acquired territory from the Narragan- 
sett Indians of Rhode Island, where they set up a 
community on the highly commendahle principle 
that no one was to he ‘ accounted a delinquent for 
<loctrine.’ After the death of her husband (who 
shared her opinions) she removed to a new settle- 
ment in what is now New York state, where, in 
1643, she and her whole family of lifteen persons 
were taken prisoners by the Indians, and all hut 
one daughter barbarously murdered. 

lllllcIlillSOll, John, an English theological 
writer, born in 1674 at Spennitliorne, in Yorkshire. 
He Avas h)r .some time steward of the hou.sehold 
of the Duke of Somerset, and left his service to 
devote himself to his religious studies, the duke 
procuring for him a sinecure api>ointinent of £200 
a year from goveriimoiit. In 1724 ho published 
the lirst part of a work called Moses Pi'incipia, in 
which he defended what lie regarded as the Mosaic 
cosmogony, and assailed Newton's theory of gravi- 
tation. ile continued to publish a succession of 
Avorks till his death, Avhich took place on 28th 
August 1737. His religious system is best ex- 
hibited in his Thoughts concerning Religion. The 
leading principle of it is that the Holy Scriptures 
contain the elements not only of true religion, hut 
of all rational philosophy, Avhich, however, avius to he 
derived only from the original Hebrew ; and it, for 
that purpose, was subjected to strange critical or 
rather fanciful processes. His followers Avere called 
Hutchin.sonians, and among them Avere persons 
of considerable learning and celebrity. 

llutcliinson. Colonel John, tlie type of the 
Puritan gentleman, Avas the son of Sir Thomas 
Hutchinson, and AA^as horn at Nottingham about Sep- 
tember 1615. He studied at Cambridge, and next 
for a short time at Lincoln’s Inn, and married in 
1638 Lucy, daughter of Sir Allen Apsley. He now 
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retired to Owthorpe, and here his meditations on 
the troubled theolo^^y and ])olitics of the time led 
hint at last to side with the parliament rather 
than the king. He became governor of Notling- 
ham, and sucoesHfully lield the town against 
enemies without and intrigue and calumny fiom 
Avithin till the close of the struggle. About the 
beginning of th«! v(N'ir 1046 he was .sent up by 
Nottingliam to till Ids father’s j)lae(‘ in the jiarlia- 
ment, and later sat as one of the commissioners 
in the High Court of Justice for the king's tiial, 
and signed tlie warrant for his executi<»n. He sat 
in th(' (list council of state, but gradually became 
alarmed at the ambitious schemes of (Vomwell, 
and ceased to take an active nart in ])olitics. At 
tin* K(!storation, along with other regicides, he was 
included in the Act of Amnesty, but later was im- 
piiHoned for about a year in the Tow(‘r and at 
Sandown (Jastle in Kent on a groumlless susjiicion 
of treasonable conspiracy, ami died lllh September 
1064. The Mernons, written by his Avidowed wife 
for her children, was lirst published in 1806, and 
reveale<l to the Avorld a (lelightful pictun* of a 
grave and courteous gcmtleman, beautiful and 
accomplished ; tender to his family and the poor ; 
fearless, frank, and honest in temper; intense in 
devotion, yet entirely free from austerity and 
fanaticism. J’he unsought beauty of the style, 
and the absolutr; sincerity and truthfulness of the 
nanative, give the book an almost uniijue place 
among Knglish biographies, and the tender devoted- 
ness of lo\ing memory Avith which thnmghout it 
is informed has still power to touch the modem 
reader with a tin ill of .sympathetic emotion. 
Illltia. See Hoc-rat. 

llllttcn* HiiiLir VON, a (lorman ad\enturer, 
and a cousin of tllrich von Hutten, Avas born at 
Hiikenfeld abo\il the end of tlie lOth century, and 
Avas educated at the court of IKuiry of Na.ssau. In 
1528 the Krnperor Charles V. made a grant of the 
])rovinc(i of Venezuela to the Welsc'is, a firm of 
rich Augsburg merchants; and Hutten sailed Avith 
one of the companies they sent out. He .accom- 
panied the viceroy, tleorg IToheinut, in a long 
journey (1580-.38), in Avhich they reached the head- 
waters of the liio Japura, near the e<niator. In 
1.541 he set out in search of the Colden (hty. 
After several years of w.andering, harassed by the 
natives and Aveakened by hunger and fever, he 
and hiy followers came on a large city% the c.apital 
of the Omaguas, in the country north of the 
Amazons; and attacking this place, they weie 
routed by the Indians, and Hutten himself severely 
Avoumled. He led those of his followers who 
survived back to Coro in 1.546, where Juan de 
Cavavajal had in the meantime usur])cd the olhce 
of viceroy ; and by him Hutten and his lieutenant, 
Bartel 'VVelser, were seize<l and beheaded. Eight 
years later the Welscrs’ grant Avas taken from 
theiti, and the rule of the Germans in Venezuela 
came to an end, Hutten left a narrative of his 
journeying.s, Avhich avjis published under the title. 
Zc.itung aus Indie n (1705). See also Von Langegg, 
El Dorado (Leip. 1888). 

]lllttCIl« Ulrich von, poet, humanist, and 
reformer, was born on 21st April 1488, of an old 
Franconian family Avhose seat was at Steckclberg, 
near Fulda. Being puny and small of stature, .and 
of Aveak health, he Avas destined, although the 
eldest son, for the tonsure, and Avas sent in 1499 
to the Benedictine monastery of Fulda, But his 
temperament — proud, high-spirited, impetuous, im- 

f )atient of contradiction and <»f restraint—did not 
It him for leading the religious life, and in 1.504 or 
1505 he lied away from the monastery. Con.sumed 
with a devouring hunger for knoAvleage, e.specially 
for the now Humanistic learning, Hutten sought 


the chief universities of northern Germany, and 
finally passed by Avay of Vienna into Italy (1511 or 
1512). During these years he Avas often utterly des- 
titute, and generally^ ill, sustained only by his love 
for the NeAv Learning and his indomitable si)irit. 
His (irstAvorks — Latin imoms — Avere printed in 1509; 
and in the same year he wrote the first of his many 
bitter satires. From this time oiiAvards his pen 
never rested ; Avhen not employed in behalf of the 
great cause it aa'US busy in some private feud or 
([uaiTcl- In Italy Hutten rem.ained nearly Iavo 
years. On reaching Germany he Avas leceived 
Avith ilistinction at the court of Albei t, Archbishop 
and Elector of Mainz. There he first became 
acquainted Avith Enasmus, the leader of the Human- 
istic movement. In the spring of 1515 the fiery 
coinbativeness of Hutton’s nature Avas roused by 
the muider of his cousin H.ans, a\ ho had been 
Avantonly slain by Ulrich, Duke of Wurttembeig. 
The young poet launeiied denunciation after de- 
nunci.ation at the guilty duke (published after his 
fall), and called upon the mnjieior to puni.sh tlu! 
ofl'ender ; ami, himself girding tln^ savokI ujxm his 
thigh Ji-s one of the aimy of vengeance his family 
h.ad raised, threatened Avai- upon tin* duke. His 
fiiends then sent him b.ack to Italy to study hiAv, 
At Rome and at Bologna he spent nearly' tAvo yc.ai.s, 
and came home to ent<*r (he scivice of Ihc Arcli- 
hishop of Mainz. It Av.as at tliis time that ho Avrote 
lis most imjmrtant Avoik, ids share of the Epistola 
Ihurjiroruni Virorinn (<|.v.), 

H.aving been foimally croAvned poct-Iauri'ati? of 
Germany by the Emperor Ma.ximilian at Angsbnig 
n 1517, Hutten ]>egan tlu' real avoi k of his life, his 
hdiberate .assault upon pajail aggressiveness, in 
in ironiital <ledic.ation to Leo X. of .a neAv edition of 
.aurentius Valla’s exposure of the fictitious Dona- 
ion of Constantine. When he first heaid of 
mther’s revolt, Hutten looked uiion it as a nu'ie 
iionks’ quarrel. In 1519 he took pait, along 
vith his sub.se(|uent friend and patron, h’ranz 
on Sickingen, in the canqiaign oi the Swabian 
League against his ohl enemy, Duke Ulrich of 
iV Urttemberg. But this concluded, he returned 
bo the attack u])on the papal poAver. The ideal 
Kat jK).sse.s.s(‘(l his soul Avas to create a national 
lermany, delivered from the hateful inteifer- 
cnee, extortion, and spiritual tyranny of super- 
cilious j)riests from beyond the Alps. But he 
also aimed at an intellectual reform of the .so-called 
learne<l ebasses, through the spread of the Noav 
l.earning, ami at the cultivation of njfinernent in 
Jie habits and mannens of his countrymen. At 
ength he came to understand the real significance 
)f Luther’s action, and, at once joining hands Avith 
dm, he espoused the reformer’s part with his 
Mistomary impetuosity and ve\iemeue.e. Hence.- 
foiAv.ird he Avas mort! closely identified with the 
Reformation than Avith the Humanistic movement, 

A .set of dialogues Avhich he published in 1.520 cori- 
Lained Vadiscu.s, his formal manifesto ag.'iinst Romo. 
This .at last stung the pope to take retributive 
mca.sures, and he cau.seil the archbishop to dismiss 
Hutten from hi.s service. Hutten found shelter 
in Sickingen’s strong castle of F)bernburg in the 
Palatinate, Avhenco during the next tAvo years he 
discharged a perfect shoAver of invectives, denun- 
ciations, ami satires at the heads of the jia^ial party, 
and wrote apiieal after appeal to tlie German 
emperor, the prince.s and nobhis, bishops, scholars, 
amt people, 'urging them to shake olT the tyiannous 
dommation of the enemies of their country. And 
in order to get at the common people he oegan to 
write in the vernacular, his earliest work in Ger- 
lan being An/wceker der tcntschen Nation (1520), 
a poem in Avliich Hutten’s satiric poAvers reach 
their highest pitch. Sickingen’s castle having 
become unsafe, Hutten lied in 1622 to Basel, Avhere 
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lie wjis gieeted with marked coldness by Krasinus. 
This estrangement shortly afterwards gave rise to 
a bitter epistolary quarrel. At Basel Hutton was 
again attacked by the odious disease from which 
he had suffered since boyhood ; and, after seeking 
a safe retreat at Mlihlbauscn and at Zurich, was 
befriended by Zwingli, who found him an asylum 
on the little island of Ufnau in the Lake of Zurich. 
There llutben ended his stormy life in 1523. 

Ill's writings fall into three divisions : (1 ) Latin poems 
(1509-10); (1) letters and orations (1.51.5-17); and (3) 
dialogues and letters, including his German writings 
(1517-2.3). See his Opera Omtiia {1 1 8.59-02), and 

books by Schott ( 1890), Szaniatolski (1891), and Strauss 
(1914). 

flutter, L KONIIAIID, champion of Lutheran 
ortliodoxy, was born in 150.3 at Nellingen, near 
Him, and lllhid the chair of Theology at Wittenberg 
from 1.596 till hi.s death in 1616. His Compendium. 
(1010) took the place of Melanchthon’s Xoc/, and 
\\\h (hnctn'dia Concors (1614) w.as long a standard 
work. His name was adopted by Hase (q.v.) in 
his well-known rehabilitation of the Old Lutheran 
dogmatic, Ihdterus Redivivna ( 1828). 

Illittoil, Ohaules, mathematician, son of a 
supeiinteiident of mines, was born at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 14th August 1737; from 1755 to 1773 
w.'is a te.'icher at .lesmond and Newcastle, .Tud 
published works on arithmetic ( 1764), mensuration 
(1771), and bridgiis ( 1772). In 1773 ho was m.ade 
profe.ssor of Mathematics at t he Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and in 1771 became F.K.S. His calcu- 
lations for determining the density of the earth 
from Maskely lie’s observations were published in 
the Philosophirnl Tefnisactions for 1778. He re- 
sigruid t he professorship in 1807 ; and he died 27th 
January 1823. 

Hutton’s most important work.s aro Tables of Products 
and Poirers of Numbers (1781), Mathematical Tables 
(1785), Mathematieal and Philosophical Dictionary 
(1795), Course of Mathematics (1798-1801), and Recrea- 
tions m Mathematics and Natural Philosophy (4 vols. 
1803 — largely from the French). 

Hutton, James, one of the founders of geology, 
was born at Edinburgh, 3d June 1726. He studied 
Tiled icino in his native city and at Paris and Leyden, 
but on bis return lionio ( 1754) he settled in Berwick- 
shire and devoted himself to agricultural pursuits 
and to chemistry, from which bo was led to miner- 
alogy and geology, fn 1768 he removed to K<lin- 
bnigb, ami there spent his time in scientific 
iin estigations, and there he died, 26th March 1797. 
He read two important papers before the Jloyal 
Society of Edinburgh, A Theory of the Earf/i(1785; 
expanded to 2 vols. in 1795; vol. iii. 1899) and A 
Theory of Rain (1784). The upraised land of the 
globe must, he thought, be worn away by atmo- 
spheric inlliiencos, and the debris be finally 
deposited in the bed of the .sea, where it is 
consolidated under great pressure ; it is then 
forced upwards by subterranean beat acting with an 
expansive power, and thereby split ami cracked, 
the iissnres at the same time filling with molten 
mineral matter ; and so the process goes on. The 
formation of rain ho ascribed to the mingling of two 
strata of air of different temperatures and the sub- 
sequent condensation of the mixture. 

Ho also wrote Dissertations in Natural Philosophy 
(1792), Considerations on the Nature of Coal and Culm 
(1777), and other works. See Geology, Playfair. 

Hutton, Richard Holt (1826-97), son and 
grandson of Unitarian ministers, was born at Leeds, 
studied at University College and School, London, 
and under Martineau at the Manchester New 
College. He was for some time a Unitarian 
preacker, became principal of University Hall, and 
contributed to Unitarian periodicals. Under the 


influence of E. D. Maurice he joined the Church of 
England, edited the new quarterly National Ite- 
vieWy and taught mathematics iu Bedford College. 
About 1860 he and Mr Townsend became associated 
as joint-editors of the Spectator (founded in 1828), 
to which he gave the impress of his accomplished, 
re.solute, devout mind. He revered Cardinal New- 
man ; had constant regard to ethical and religious 
interests in bis judgnient.s of men and movements, 
wliotlier literary, social, or political ; and greatly 
strengthened opposition to lii.sli Home Rule. His 
Studies in. Parliament (1866), Essays, Theological 
and Literary (1871; new cd. 1888), and Modern 
Guides of English Thought (1887) were republished 
from the periodicals ; his monograph on Scott wa.s 
his least effective pulilication. His last years were 
clouded by the melancholia of his second wife, who, 
like hi.s lir.si, belonged to the Liverpool Roscoe 
family. 

lliitukliiii* Sec Mongolia, Lamaism. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, biologist, bom at 
Ealing, Middlesex, 4lli May 1825, commenced his 
education at tlie .school in that place, then a 
small village, and afterwards studied medicine in 
the Medical School of Charing t’ross Hospital. In 
1816 he entereil the medical .service of the royal 
navy, ami did duty at Tluslar, until the winter 
of the .same year, under Sir John Richardson, 
by whose influence he wa.s appointed u.ssistant- 
siirgeon of H. M.S. Rattlcsnahe. Tlii.s vessel, com- 
manded by Captain Owen Stanley, was coriiinis- 
sioned to survey the infricate passage within the 
Barrier Reef skirting the eastern sliore.s of Aus- 
tralia, ami to exploie the sea lying between tlie 
northern end of that reef and New Cninea. Hux- 
ley devoteil liini.self with zeal to the study of the 
numerous Marino animals colleeted during the sur- 
vey, and nia<le them the snhjeets of scientific 
papers, which were published by the Royal and 
Linnean .societies. Towards the end of 1850 the 
Rattlesnake retmiied to England, and Huxley had 
the gratification to find that his jiapi'i- ‘On the 
Anatomy ami Alfinities of the Family of the 
Medusa' ’ had been pnlilished in i\\Q Philosojihical 
Transaciions. In 1851 Huxley was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society; in 1852 one of the 
two Royal medals annually given by the Society 
was awarded to liiin ; and in 1853 he contrib- 
uted to the Society’s Transactions a memoir 
on the morphology of the Ckqilialou.s Mollnsca. 
In 1854 ho wa.s appointed professor of Natural 
History, inclmling Rah'eontology, in the Royal 
School of Mines, and held that office, combined with 
the enratorship of the fossil collections in the 
Museum of Rractical Geology, until 1885. lb was 
part of the duty of the, professor to deliver a couvse 
of six lectures to woi king-men every alternate 
year. Some of these have been published. In 
1854 he published contributions to the anatomy 
of the Ilracliiofwda, in which some hitherto un- 
susjiected peculiarities of their structure were de- 
.scrihed ; ami in this and the preceding year ho 
wrote several essays on liistological subjects. In 
1856 he accompanied his friend Dr Tymlall on his 
fir.sb visit to the glaciers of the Alps, and his name 
appears ns joint-author of a paper, ‘Observations 
on Glaciers’ (Phil. Trans. 1857). In 1859 his largo 
work on The Oceanic Jhjdrozoa ; a Description of the 
Cahjeophoriden and Physophoruhv observed during 
hi.s voyage, was published by tlie Ray Society with 
illustrative plnte.s. After his ajinointment to the 
Royal School of Mines Huxley s attention was 
chielly directed to vertebrate morphology and to 
palaeontology, with occasional excursions into the 
region of ethnology ; hub papers on the agamic 
reproduction ami morphology of ( 1858), on 

the development of Fyrosoma (1860), a manual of 
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the Iiiveitebrata (1877), and classification and dis. 
trihutioii of Crayfishes (1878) are evidence that 
the Invertehrata were not neglected. In vertebrate 
morphology the most iiiii)ortant papers are the 
Iloyal Society’s Cioonian lecture, On the Theory of 
the' Vcrlcbraie Skull (1858) ; various papers on the 
brain in man and apes, and on the relation of man 
to the lower animals, and JMnn's Place in Nature 
{ 18G0--G3) ; on the classification of Jiirds, and on the 
Diuoumria (18G8-70); the article ‘Amphibia ’ in 
Ency. Prllanuica (1875); On Veratodmt (1876); 
the cranial and dental structure of the Canidw 
( 1880) ; Lectures on Compnratire Anatomy { 1864) ; 
A n Introduction to the Classijication of Animals 
(180!)); in paheonbdogy, besidtis various j)aj)ers on 
otlxir fossil Tnvertebrata, memoirs on rtcrygotns 
(1858) and Bel cm nit es ( 1864); a series of jaipcrs 
on Staffonolcpis liohertsoni and J1 yperodapedon 
Oordoni (1859-77-87); ineliminary essay and de- 
scriptions of Fossil Fishes in the Decades of the 
(Geological Survey ( 1862) ; CnlyptodonA, 1860) ; Nean- 
<lerthal Skull ( 1864) ; Kisptilian Remains from India 
(1804); Telcrpcton (1860); Amphibia from the 
Kilkenny Coal-measures ( 1867-71 ) ; llypsilophodvn 
and Evideiu^es of Affinity between lleptiles and 
Rirds ( 1869-70) ; Chclonia, from Lord Rowe Island 
( 1887); in jdiysiology, a short treatise, Lessons 
in Elementary Physiology. h)ssays on topics of a 
philosophical and geneial character are collected in 
Lay Sermons, tkc. (1870) ; Critiques and Addrcs.<!cs 
( 1873); American Addresses and Physiography 
( 1877) ; a short work on Hume (1879) ; Science and 
Culture (1881) ; and Science and Hebrew Tradition 
(1894). His collected essays, with an autobiog- 
raj)hy, were issued in 9 volumes in 1893-95. A 
member of the I’rivy Council since 1892, he died 
at Eastlioorne, 29th June 1895. His son Leonard 
wrote his Life and Letters (2 vols. 1900). Sir 
jMicluud l'’oster and Sir E. Ray liankestor edited his 
SeientifcMc7noirs{A\o\i^. and sujmlenient, 1 898- 1 903). 
Huxley strongly advocated and greatly furthered 
Darwin’s views and evolutionist doctrines in gene- 
ral, and was a keen and incisive critic of what he 
regarded as o\)s(!uranl’ist theological prejiidices. IRj 
was examiner in the university of London, Fullerian 
jrofessor at the Royal Institution, Hunterian pro- 
cssor of Coin])arative Anatomy at the Royal 
t)olh*ge of Surgeons. lie was eloeJed in 1873 Lord 
Rector of the university of Aberdeen, and a member 
of the London School Board iji 1870. — Leonakd 
Huxmjy, born 11th December 1860, studied at 
University College School, St Andrews University, 
and Balliol College, Oxford. He was assistant to 
the ])rofc.s,sor of (Greek at St Andrews, a master at 
the Charterhouse, publisher’s reader, and editor of 
of the Cornhill Magazine. Besides his father’s Life 
he wrote a Life of Sir Joseph Hooker (1918), Anni- 
versaries and other Poems ( 1920), translations, &c. 

Ilis eldest son, Julian Sorell Huxley, born 
22d June 1887, educated at Eton and Balliol, lec- 
tured on Zoology at Houston, Tex., and Oxford, 
took part in the (Jxford Spitshergen exjiedition 
1921, and wrote Essays of a Biologist (1923) and 
many article.s. — A younger son of Leonaid Huxley, 
Aldous Leonard Huxi.ey, born 26th July 1894, 
was educated at Eton and Balliol, was on the sttili’ 
of the Athcnantni and of the W estminster Gazette, 
and w’rote poetry of gieat beauty — The Burning 
Wheel (1916), The Defeat of Youth (1918), Leda 
( 1920) ; fiction, Limbo ( 1920), Cronie Yellow ( 1921 ), 
Mortal Coils ( 1922 ), A ntie Bay { 1923 ), Those Barren 
Jjeaves ( 1926) ; and essays. On the Margin (1923). 

Huy, a town of Belgium, is romanticallv situ- 
ated amid lofty rocks on l>oth banks of the Meuse, 
19 miles HAV. of Liege by rail. Its old citadel, 
whose works are partly excavated in the solid 
rock, erected to eonimand the passage of the river, 
lias long been disarmed. The church of Notre 


Dame, a graceful Gothic edifice, was beran in 1311. 

In the vicinity are ironworks and coal-mines, and 
the manufactures include paper, leather, beer, 
spirits, &c. Pop. 15,000. Peter the Hennit founded 
here the former Abbey of Neufrnoustier (Novum 
Monasterium), and here in 1115 he died. Huy has 
been frequently besieged, 

llliy(j:ens, Christiaan, a very great mathe- 
matician and physicist, was born at The Hague, 
14th April 1629, and was the second son of Kon- 
staiitijn Huygons, poet, diplomatist, and secretary 
to the Prince of Orange, who was knighted by 
James 1. of Fingland in 1022. Huygens studied at 
Leyden and Breda. His first work, Theoremata. de , 
(fiadratura Hyperboles, Ellipsis, ct Circuli ( 1051 ), 

IS an example of that pow'orful geometiical talent 
which lay at the foundation of all his scientific 
achievements. Soon after this he constructed the 
pendulum -clock, following out the idea first .sug- 
ge.sted by Galileo (see Horolouy). A com[)lete 
description of Huygens’ instrument is contained in 
liis great w-ork, korologinm O.seillatorium ( 1673). 
'riii.s w’ork contains expositions of many of the 
cases of constrained motion, especially those appli- 
cable to the construction of timekeepers. Huygt'iis 
also developed and gave precision to the in- 
vestigations of Galileo upon accelerated motion 
under the action of gravity ; and there is no doubt 
that to the clearne.ss of his demonstiations his 
fjreat 8Ucce.s.sor, Newton, in pro])aring his magni- 
ficent development of the principle of accelerating 
force, was largely indebted. Newton was a student 
and admirer of liis works, and assigns to him, along 
w'ith Sir G. Wren and Wallis, the distinguished 
e])itliet of hnjus cetatis geometrarum facile prin- 
cipcs. By means of an improved tide8CO])e of his own 
construction, Huygens in 1055 discovered the ring 
of Saturn and the fourth .satellite of that planet. 

In 1059 he published an account of these discoveries 
in a work entitled Systema Saturninm. In the 
end of this work the Micrometer (u.v. ) is do.s(jribed. 

In 1660 Huygens visited England, where ho was 
admitted a member of the Royal Society. He dis- 
coviMcd the laws of collision of elastic bodies about 
the same time as Wallis and Wren, and also made 
a material improvemont in the air-pump. But 
his mo.st important discoveries are in the depart- 
ment of optics : he it was who first propounded 
ami developed what is now known as the undula- 
tory theory of Light (q.v. ), and ho is tin; discoverer 
of Polarisation ( <j.v.). Tlie ‘ principle of Huygens’ 
is a part of the Avave- theory. In 1606 Huygens 
received an invitation to settle in France, with the 
promise of a pension from (Golbert, then all-power- 
ful in that country. At Paris he remained till 1081, 
a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences ; but 
alai med at the danger which seemed impending over 
the Protestants, he returned to his own country, 
and died at the Hague, 8th July 1693. His 
(Euvres ComplHes have been issued since 1888 by 
the Amsterdam Academy of Sciences. 

lliiysmaiis, Jorls Karl ( 1848-1907), novelist, 
was born the son of a Dutch father at Paris, 
and for some years held a post in the h’reiich 
ministry of the interior. His first novel, Sac a.a 
Dos (1872), wa.s followed by a series, all full of 
Zola’s realism, till 1895, when his works Ixigan to 
breathe a spirit of Catholic mysticism. 

llliy.sillll, Jan Van ( 1682-1749), Dutch painter, 
wa.s born and died at Amsterdam. His laudscai)es 
are conventional and artificial, but his fruit and 
flower pieces are exquisite. 

liuzvareshy the non -Iranian element in the 
Pehlevi dialect. See Zend. 

Hwen-tlisans, or Hiouen-Thsang, or Yuan 
Chwang, a Buddhist monk of China, who was 
horn near Honan about 605, and in 629 set out 
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on a pilgrimage to India, travelling' by the Desert 
of Gobi, Tashkend, Samarkand, Bamian, and Peslia- 
war. He remained thirteen years in India (031 -44), 
visiting the sacred places of his religion, and study- 
ing its sacred books. He died in 004 in a convent 
at Chang-ngan (now Singan ). Owing to the many 
curious notices he gives of matters which came under 
his observation, and the high degree of trustworthi- 
ness which Ills narrative possesses, his memoirs are 
regarded as one of the most important works on the 
liistory of India in general, and of Buddhism in 
particular, during the period stated. The account 
of his travels, written under his supervision, was 
completed in 648. It was translated into French 
by Stanislas Julien. See also Shaman Hwui Jii, 
of II iuen Tsianq (trans. 1914), and Watters, 
On Yuan Chwang's travels ( 1904-5). 

Hyacinth {Hyacinthm), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Liliacea’! ; bulbous-rooted jdants 
with corolla-like, bell-shaped, G-cleft jierianth, six 
stamens fixed in the tube of the perianth, and dry 
cajisular fruit. The flower was fabled to have 
sprung from the blood of the beautiful Spartan 
Hyacinthus, beloved of Apollo and Zepliyrus. 
Zephyrus, jealous because 
Hyacinthus favoured 
Apollo, caused Apollo’s 
(nioit to strike and slay 
tne beauteous youth while 
the two were at play. — 

The Oriental Hyacinth 
(//. ortrntulis), one of the 
most favourite of florists’ 
flowers, is a native of Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Persia. 

It is now naturalised in 
some parts of the south 
of FiUropc. It has broad 
linear leaves, and a scape 
with a raceme of many 
flowers pointing in all 
directions. The flowers in 
cultivation exhibit gieat 
variety of colour, chiefly 
blue, purple, and white. 

They are very beautiful 
ami very fragrant. The 
fragrance is strongest 
about or after eleven 
o’clock at night. Among Hyacinth 

cultivated hyacinths are {Hyacinthus or tenUdia). 
many with double flowers. 

'['he hyacinth has been cultivated from a remote 
)eriod. It was introduced into Europe, probably 
Dy the Dutch, about the beginning of the 16tli 
century, soon after the revival of commerce, 
wdien Hie traders of Holland carried their mer- 



The cultivation of hyacinths in the open ground 
is much more diflicult, their early growth being 
liable to be destroyed by adverse weather. New 
varieties are raised from seed. Several other species 
of hyacinths are natives of the south of Europe, 
Africa, &c. — The Grape - hyacinth and Globe- 
hyacinth, frequently cultivated as garden flowers, 
are now referred to the genus Muscari.— A common 
British plant, growing in woods and copses, wuth 
beautiful blue flowers very like those of the oriental 
hya(unth, but all drooping to one side {H. non- 
scrqtfus, also known as Sc.illa nutans, Endymion 
nutans, and Agraphis nutans), is sometimes called 
the Wild Hyacinth, and sometimes the Blue-bell 
(q.v. ). The bulbs have been used for making 
‘starch. — The name is also given to varieties of 
garnet, topaz, .sapphire, and zircon. See JACINTH. 

llysicinthcs Pkmc, is the former monastic name 
of Ghakle.s IjOYSON, born at Orleans, 10th March 
1827. He studied at St Sulpice, and in 1851 
becoming priest, taught })hilosophy and theology 
at Avignon arid Nantes. Subseipicntly entering 
the order of the Carmelites, he became known as 
a jiowerful preacher, and gathered crowded and 
enthusiastic audiences of all ranks of society to the 
Madeleine and Notre Dame in I’aris. Almost as 
remarkable as his eloquence was the boldness with 
which he denounced existing abuses in the church ; 
and Archbishop Darboy defended him against 
the accusations of the Jesuits till in 1869 the 
General of his order imposed silence on him, 
Hyacinthe replied by a letter in which he called 
for a thorough reform of the church, and was ex- 
communicated. Believed from monastic vows by 
the pope, he became a secular priest under the 
name of the AblxS Loyson. He protested vigor- 
ously against the Infalliliility Dogma ; but although 
he attended the ‘ Old Catholic ’ Congre'^s at Munich, 
and on visits to the United States and England 
fiaterniseil with Protestants, he always declared 
his intention to remain in the ('atholic Church, 
trying to obtain reforms. In 1872 he married an 
American lady (author of To Jcrusnlern through 
the I.ands of Islam, 1905). In 1879 he estalJiabed 
a ‘ Galilean' congregation in Paris, which in 1884 
attached itself to the Old (’atholic Church, and 
ultimately to the Jansenist Church. He published 
sermons, polemical lectures, and books on his owm 
theological position. He died 9th February 1912. 

Hyadcs in Greek Mytliologv, the nurses and 
guardians (3, 5, or 7 in number) of young Dionysus. 
Zeus converted them into stars and transplanted 
them to the heavens, w here they form the head of 
the constellation Taurus. Their rising with the 
sun was held in Greece to mark the beginning of 
the rainy season. 


chandise to the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Archipelago. It was very little 
known in Britain till towards the beginning of the 
17th century, but soon after its cultivation had 
become a passion with the w^ealthy, as it had for 
some time been with the Dutch. Extravagant 
prices were paid for a single bulb of varieties having 
special or rare merits. This passion declined 
towards the middle of the 18th century, and the 
cultivation of the hyacinth became very much de- 
pressed. Now, however, it forms one of the principal 
industries of florists around Haarlem, the centre of 
the Dutch bulb trade ; but their efforts are directed 
with the view of meeting the demand of the 
million rather than the special requirements of the 
fanciful wealthy few. Hyacinth Wlbs, planted in 
pots, readily produce beautiful flowers ; and flowers 
almost equally beautiful are obtained — for one 
year only, however — by placing them in water in 
hyacinth -glasses, in Avhich they form a favourite 
ornament of apartments in winter and early spring. 


llycPna^ a genus of digitigradc carnivorous 
quadrupeds, included in the genus Cavis by Lin- 
nams, but now referred to the AJuroid division of 
the Carnivera, of which it is a somewhat aberrant 
member, forming with Protelcs (see Aard-wolf) a 
sub-family, Hyamina. Hyainas have six incisors 
and two canine teeth in each jaw, five molars on 
each side in the upper jaw, and four in the under. 
They seize an object with so firm a hold that, among 
the Arabs, they are proverbial for obstinacy. 'Fhe 
vertebral of the neck sometimes become ankylosed 
in old hyienas. The hind -quarters are lower and 
weaker than the fore-quarters of the body, so that 
hyjenas move with a shambling gait. The body is 
covered with rather long coarse hair, forming a 
mane along the neck and back, 'fhe feet have each 
four toes. 'The claws are strong, fit for digging, 
and not retractile. The tail is rather short. Be- 
neath the anus is a deep glandular pouch, con- 
tributing much to the ofleiisive odour by which 
hyaenas are characterised. Hyamas eat carrion, as 
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weJJ as nenly-kiJicd ])rey, and are of iJiucJi use, like Thus, according to the decree of divfir^>^once 
vultures, as scaven^'ers, clearing away the last rciij- between the parents, variety-hybrids or mongrels, 
Hants of carcasses that if left to rot would greatly species- hybrids (the usual application of the term), 
pollute the air. They sometimes attack cattle, and genus-hybrids, which are very rare, have to be 
esj>ecially if they flee, but rarely man, though they distinguished. It is also useful to note ^^dth Broca 
sometimes seize children. During the day they that hybridisation maybe («) 7icitural — i.o. occur- 
hide themselves in caves, old rock-tombs, ‘ruineci ring in undisturbed natural conditions, of which we 
edifices, i'vc. ; by night they roam singly or in packs know relatively few cases; (6) incited — i.e. under 
in quest of f»n\v. 'J’hey prowl about towns and direct human control, on wliich our data as regards 
villages, and often dig up cor])ses that have not animals are chiefly based ; and (c) artificial — i.e. 
been very dccj»ly buried. This, together with their by placing the jxdlen of one plant on the stigma of 
aspect and nianners, has caused tliem to be gener- another species, or by mixing with the eggs of some 
ally regal ded with horror, and very exaggerated animal, say frog or fish, the male elemente of some 
accounis of their fierceness have been prevalent, related form. 

Insti'ad of being untamable, as was long the popu- Among mammals genus-hybrids find illustration 
lar belief, they are capable of being veiy completely in the Kucces.sful crossing oJi he-goat (Capra) and 
tamed, and slvow an attachment to man similar to ewe (Ovis), the otfsjmng being fertile for several 
that of the dog ; they have even been used as watch- generations, both inter sc and with the parent- 
dogs. Hyauuis are'found only in Africa and the stocks. Species-hybrids are well illu.strateri in the 
south of Asia, not extending to the farthest east of results of crossing various members of the genus 
the latter continent. — 'Fhe Striped llyiena {11. ICquus — e.g. male ass and mare, the offspring oeing 
striata) is found both in Asia and Africa, and a mule; or horse and female ass, the offspring being 
there are several varieties considerably different in a hinny. Similarly, dog and fox, dog and jackal, 
size, colour, <!vc. The smallest hya'iias are of the lion and tiger, hare and rabbit, Indian humped 
size of a larg(5 dog. The Sjiotted Hyama {11, cattle and our very dilferent domesticated breeds, 
crocuta ) inhabits South Afric'a. It is rather smaller ami not a few other more or less nearly related forms 


than the lajgest vaiieties of the striped hyama, but 
is mon' fierce and dangerous. It is called Tiger- 
wolf by the colonists of the Ca}>e of Cood ll(q»e. 



Spotted Hya'ua {Ifycvna crocuta). 

Besides its oi dinary howling, which it emits very 
freely in its nocturnal roamings, this hyjvna often 
indulges in an exjnession of gratilication or of some- 
passion, resembling hysterical laughter, whence it 
has acquired the name of the Laughing llyjena. 
d'he general colour is oehrv gray, with thinly scat- 
tered small round hrown sj)ots, ami sooty muzzle 
and feet. The Woolly llyjena {II. hrnnnra) is a 
smaller South African species. 

in eonsequeiu'c of the Itones which hyamas eat, 
their dung forms solid yellovyish-white balls, of 
compact earthy fracture, the A! hum qra'cnni of the 
old materia mediea. For tlie llyjena I>og, see Ih)tJ. 
llya-hyii. See Cow-tuee. 
llybla, the name of three cities of ancient 
Sicily. (1) An old Siculijin town situated on the 
soutiiern slope of Mount Etna, which figured in the 
second l*unic war; its site is fixed at the modern 
Pjitemo.— ( 2 ) A city founded l»y the Megarians about 
7‘2(J u.o. , and probably identified with the city 
called Megara. It was destroyed by Gelon of Syra- 
cuse in 481 B.C. It is believed to have stood near 
the modern Agosta. — ( 3) A third Hyhla lay between 
Syracuse and Agrigen turn. Tlie IlybUean honey, 
so much sung by Latin poets, wjis gathered on the 
hills near the first two cities. 

Hybrid (Gr. hyhris, ‘lust’), the offspring of 
two parents which belong to different varieties, or 
to different sj^ecies, or even to different genera. 


have been successfully crossed. 

Among birds the common duck {Anas hoschas) 
and a pintail {Dafila acuta), the common goose 
(..duA'C/* /i;/vj.9) and the very distinct Chinese goose 
{A. cifffuoidcs), gtH)se and swan, canaries and 
finches, jdieasant and hen, and other allied forms 
are recorded as giving rise to hybrids. Among 
loAvcr animals hybrids also occur; diffeient species 
of toad are often seen in sexual union, bul/ the 
result is unknown ; th(! artificial fertilisjition of frog 
ova with the sperms of other sj)e(!ies has at least 
resulted in the development of hybrid tad])oh!s ; in 
several lislies liybridisjition seems to ocjuirin natunil 
.‘onditions, and artificial fi'rtilisation has been 
Elected even between genera, to the extent at any- 
ato of stcarting the development of the ova. The 
liybrids of two moths {liond>yx cynthia and B. 
n'rindia) have been recordc'd as fertile inter sc for 
iglit geneiJitioiiK. liybrids luive been obtained 
jetweeii dilferent genera of EebinodermH— e.g. be- 
tween Bell in us and Echinocardinni. 

llybrid.s between pure-bred stocks with contrasted 
chaiJicters — (*..g. tall and dwarfed pcuis, banded and 
handlesH smiils, gray and filbino mice — often illus- 
trate Mendelian inheritance. The hybiids re- 
Kunble one pjirent in respect of a given eliaraeter ; 
/be- progeny of the inbred parents include l>oth the 
[)arciital types. See Heueoitv. 

Hybridisation in Plants . — Experiment is here 
iiuch easier, and a largo tiuiss of data has rewarded 
-lie investigations of Kolreutcr (1761), Andrew 
Knight, Dean Herbert, Gartmir, Wichura, Hilde- 
brand, Focke, and others. The subject received 
lareful discuHsioii from Darwin in liis work on 
iross-fortilisation, and also from Nilgeli, a sum 
nary of whose conclusions is available in the 
English translation of Siichs’s Text-book of Botany. 
Only the leading results can he noted here. 
Hybridisation rarely occurs excei)t between forms 
known to be related : variety-hybrids occur cjisily 
and abundantly ; species-hybrids are less, though 
|uite common ; genus-hybrids (e.g. between the 
passes Aiigilop.s and Triticum, between the caryo- 
jhyllaceous genera Lychnis and Silene) are rare, 
‘lesides genetic relationship, some subtle harmony, 
vliich we can only call ‘sexual affinity,’ is essen- 
tial to successful liybridisation When one species 
can be fertilised by the pollen of another, the 
nee versA relation usually nobis good ; but some- 
imes the hybridisation is persistently one-sided. 
Kfilreuter easily obtained seeds from Mirahilis 
Jalapa with the pollen of M. longiflora, while 
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more than two hundred experimenta, extending 
over eight years, with the pollen of the former upon 
the stigma of the latter were futile. The results of 
hybrid-fertilisation exhibit many degrees; tluis, the 
nlother-plant may he affected by the strange pollen 
without seeds being produced, or seeds may he 
formed which will not germinate, or numerous, 
vigorous, and fertile hybrids may result. When two 
kinds of jmllen are simultaneously aj»plied to the 
stigma only one kind is potent. The hybrid is 
usually intermediate between the two parents, not 
only in structural features, such as the venation of 
the leaves and the shajie of the flower, but in physio- 
logical ])eculiarities, such as the time of flowering 
and the mode of coloration. Focke repoits a 
curious case where the crossing of Anayallis ctcntleu 
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and A. jilid'nlcca ]»roduccd liybri<ls which bore in j 
part the blue flowers of the forrmu- s]K*cies, and in 
]i}irt the reddish flowers of tlie latter. Hybrids are 
usually more variable than tin; jiarents, and the 
vaTiation maybe towards strength ortowaids weak- 
lu'ss. Since Fairchild, at the beginning (d the 18th 
century, first intentionally ju’oduced a cross bet ween 
Dicoiifnis Ixirbatus and 1). (‘aryopJtylius, hybridisa- 
tion has tdten been resorted to by gardeners and 
arboriculturists to produce a strong stock. Very 
imi>ortaiit ai<; the numerous hybrids between Euro- 
pean and American vines, some of whirdi are 
iKdievcd to be endowed with greater pcAveis of 
resisting I’hylloxera and fungi than the unalteierl 
Eui’opean jrlants possr^ss. There can be no doubt 
that species-hybrids anrong])hints tend to be sterile, 
and this the more the wider the difference betwiicn 
the parent plants. Sometimes three or eveir six 
individrralities have been gradualh’^ mingled in a 
multiple hybrid, and this lessens still nrore the 
chance of fertility. 

Character of llyhrids. — T\w ])roducts of ci'ossiitg, 
whether of species or of varieties, are undoubtedly 
very variable, sometimes for- the better — as in 
many of our domesticated mongrels among both 
animals and plants — very often on the other hand 
for the wor se. They are often so unstable that they 
tend rapidly to die out, as has been observed 
among sonre human experinrents in mingling race.s. 
'I'lie saying ‘ God made the whit<‘ nran, God made 
the black man, the devil made the mulatto,’ 
expresses a feeling as to the fr-cquently inconvenient 
\ariability of variety-hybrids, but there is much to 
be said on the other side. Such a case as sheep- 
goat hybrids shows how far from accurate is the 
still prevalent belief that hybrids from widely- 
separalcd parent forms must be sterile. We are by 
no means warranted in saying more than that 
sjiecies-hybrids tend to be sterile so far as we 


know them, and that it must be remembered is 
for the most part in conditions of domestication, 
where the resiuting sterility may have been due to 
confinement, and to prolonged interbreeding, rather 
than to the hybridisation itself. Nor do the facts 
allow us to accept the further generalisation that 
variety-hybrids are always fertile. Not only^ are 
there cases of the reverse, but, as Wallace justly 
points out, the conclusion was again based on 
domesticated forms, in regard to which it must bo 
noted that the very first essential to their becoming 
domesticated was that they should continue fertile 
under changed conditions of life. 

Hybrids in lielnlioii to Evolution. — The facts of 
hybridism raise some of the most intricate jU'oblems 
connected with evolution. As only a few general 
statements can be noted hero, the reader is referred 
to the cited work of Alfred Kussel Wallace. (1) 
Fertility or non-fertility of crosses must not be 
exaggerated into the test between variety and 
species, for all species-hybrids are not sterile, nor 
all vai-iety-hybrids fertile. (2) Fertility depends 
on some deliccate mutual adjustment or coinjrle- 
mentariness of the male and female elements, and 
is readily diHturhe<l by external or constitutional 
conditions. (8) Animals seem to prefer to breed 
wdth their like amoim existing varieties, and in this 
way it is believed that the ‘ sw^amping effects of 
intercrossing’ have been usually obviated, though 
mutual infertility and geographical .separation may 
also a-ssist in preserving the varieties. (4) Brooks 
has laid stre.ss irfsrn the fact that both variety 
ami .s])ecios hybrids are highly var*iablo, Tn his 
theory of ‘ ])hysiologioal seloctiou,’ lionianes has 
emj)hasi.sed the imi>ortance of mutual Htei’ility in 
splitting uj) one species into several. ‘ Whenever 
any variation in the highly variable reproductive 
system occurs, lending to sterility with the parent 
form without impairing fertility with the varietal 
form, a phy.siological barrier must interpose, rlivid- 
ing the specie's into two parts, free to develop 
distinct histories, without mutual intercrossing, or 
by indenendent variation.’ (5) Daiwvin concluded 
that ‘the sterility or infertility of specias wdth 
each other, wfliother manifested in the difficulty of 
obtaining first crosses between them, or in the 
sterility of the hybrids thus obtained, was not a 
constant or necessary result of sjrocific differeiK'C, 
but is incidental on unknown jieculiarities of the 
re|)i(>ductive system.’ Wallace lias advanced a step 
further in his endeavour to show^ that ‘ if we accr'pt 
th(i association of some degree of infertility, how- 
ever slight, as a not urifiecjuent accompaniment of 
the external ditlereuces which alw'ays arLse in a 
state of nature between varieties and incipient 
species, natural selection has the power to incieasr^ 
tliat infertility just as it has the power to increase 
other favourairle variations.’ 

See Breko, Domestication, Embryology, Eyolution, 
Bki'roduction, Sex, Species ; P. Broca, Jour. d. I. 
Physiol.^ vols. i. ii. iii. ; ^y. K. Brook.s, TTercdity 
(Baltimore, 1883); Darwin, Plants and Animals under 
Domestication (Loiul. 1868), and Effects of Cross and 
He/.f Fertilisation (bond. 1877); Focke, Die Pjlanzen- 
mischlinye (Berlin, 1881 ); (leddes and Thomson, Evolu- 
tion of Sex ( Lond. 1880); V. Hensen, Physiol, d. 
Zenyumj^ in Hermann’s Handbuch d. Physioloyie (Bd. 
VI. Loip. 1881); G. J. Romanes, Joar. Linn. Sor. XIX. 
(1886) ; J. Sachs, Text-book of Botany (Oxford, 1882 ; of. 
his references to Kolreutor, Herbert, Gartner, Nii^eli, 
&c.), and Physiology of Plants, trans. by Marshall ward 
(Oxford, 1887) ; A. R. Wallace, Darwinism (Lond. 
1889 ) ; Wiohura, Bastardbild ung im Pflanzenreiohe ( Bros - 
lau, 1865) ; and see Mendki,. 

Hydaspes. See J iiifiLu m. 

Hydatid (from the Greek hydatis, ‘a watery 
vesicle ’), the bladder-w'orm stage of certain tape- 
worms, but particularly of Tccnni {Echiaococcijcr) 
echinococcusy found in cattle, sheep, pigs, &c., and 
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Bometimes in man, in the liver, Inngs, or other 
organs. The bladder- worm {Echinococcus veteri- 
norum) varies from the size of a pea to that of a 
child’s head, weighing in some cases 12 to 30 lb., 
and is notable for 
its prolific asexual 
multiplication. 
From the inner 
surface, in numer- 
ous special brood- 
capsuuis of the 
size of millct-s(U‘d, 
soimitimes hun- 
dreds of ‘ heads’are 
budded oil'; wliile 
daughter-bladders 
may also be formed 
externally. The 
tapeworm is very 
small (| inch or 
so), with only 
Af hrood-capsule of Echmocvccun i'^*^^*** joints it 
veteriiiorvvi, with fully-formed ia/pi 

Sind rudimentary heads ; B, adult numbers in the 
T(cnia echinococcus. intestine of dog, 

or wolf, or jackal. 
WJjen the dog is ke]>t too much alsmt the house 
it becomes possible for the developing eggs to get 
on to ft>od or dishes, and thus into man. 'J'he 
fli,st‘aso is known in most (Hiiintries of Eurojie ; it 
is (!onimon in Iceland and Australia. The term 
hydatid is sometinu's e.xUmded t-o other bladder- 
worms -eg. the ‘ stagger- w(»rm ’ {2\ ccenurus) of 
the sheep, or in medicune to serous cysts which have 
nothing' at all to do with parasites. See Tape- 
WOIOM and IlLADUEK-woitM. Leuckart’s J'arasites 
of Man (trails, by W. E. Hoyle, vol. i. Edin. 1886). 

II.vde, an important manufacturing town of 
()he.sliiro, 7 mile.s ESE. of Manchester, and 5 NE. 
of Stockport. Standing in a coalfield, and enjoy- 
ing ample facilitie.s of communication by road, rail, 
and canal, it has risen from a mere village to a 
considerable town, which in 1881 was incorpoiated 
as a municipal borough. (k»tton is the staple 
manufacture; then come the felt-hat industiy, 
engineeiing, boiler- making, iS:c. The town-hall and 
municipal buildings are handsome. Pop. (1811) 
1806 ; ( 1861 ) 13,722 ; ( 1001 ) 32,768 ; ( 1021 ) 33,437. 
Hyde, Edward. See (h.ARENDON (Eari. ok). 
Hyde Park. See London. - Hyde Park, 
Mass,, is now j)art of Jlo.ston. ' 

Hyderabad [ Haidardhdd ], or the Nizam’s 
Dominions, a great native or feudatory .state of 
India, occupies the greater part of the Deccan 
projier or central plateau of .southern India, be- 
tween the provinces of Madras and Jlornbay. Area, 
82,700 .sm m. (excluding the ilritish a,ssigned dis- 
tri(;ts of Berar, <i. v. ) ; pop. ( 1881 ) 9,846,594 ; (1921 ) 
12,47 1,770. AlKJUt a tenth only are Mohammedans, 
found mainly in the capital, though the Nizam 
and state are Mohammedan. Telugu, Kanare,sc, 
Maratlii, and Urdu are the principal languages 
spoken. Education has made rapid strides. Agri- 
culture hjis developed much in con.sefjiience of the 
extension of irrigation works and the Imildingof rail- 
ways throughout the state. The surface is a slightly- 
elevated tahleland. 'I'he i)rincipal rivers are the 
(lodavari, with its trihutavics the Dudna, Manjira, 
and Pranhita ; and the Kistna (Krishna), wdtli its 
tributaries the Bhima and 'rungabhadra. The soil 
is in general very fertile, hut poorly cultivated ; yet, 
wherever it receives moderate attention, it yields 
harvests all the year round. The products are 
rice, wheat, maize, mustard, castor-oil, sugar-cane, 
cotton, indigo, fruits (including grapes and melons), 
and all kinds of kitchen vegetahle.s. The pastur- 
ages are extensive, and sheep and horned cattle 


are numerous. The climate is good on the whole. 
The mean temperature of the capital, Hyderabad, 
in January is 74“ 30', and in May 93°. The exports 
are cotton, oil-seed.s, cloth, hides, metal wares, 
and agricultural produce. Coal, copper, iron, 
gold, and diamonds are found, but not extensively 
worked. 

In 1687 the territory long known as the Nizam s 
Dominions became a province of the Mogul 
empire ; but soon after 1713 the ^mvernor or viceroy 
of the Deccan, A.saf Jah, wdth the title of Nizatn- 
nl-Midk (‘regulator of the state’), made him.self 
independent. After his death, in 1748, two claim- 
ants appeared for the throne, his son Nasir dang, 
ami his grandson Muzaflar Jang. The cause of 
the former w'as cspon.sed by the East India Com- 
pany, and that of the latter hy a body of French 
Hilventurers under General Dupleix. Then followed 
a period of .strife and anarchy. In 1701 Nizam A li 
obtained the sujncme power, and after sonie vacilla- 
tion .signed a treaty ot alliance with the English in 
1766. 11c aided them in the war with Tippoo, 

.sultan of Mysore, and at the termination of that 
I war, in 1709, a new tresiiy was formed, hy wliicli, 
in return for certain territorial <;onces.sions, the 
Ea.st India Company hound it.self to maintain a 
snlKsidiarv force of 6()(X) men for the defence of the 
Nizam’s dominions. Another treaty was concluded 
in 18.53. The Nizam, w ho in point of rank is the 
lirst Mohammedan ruler in India, remained faith- 
ful to the British during the mutiny of 18,57 -.58 
(.see JdN(}, Sir Salar). The Jissigned districts 
(.see Berar) were in 1861 given in trust to Britain 
on account of debts; leased in perpetuity in 1902; 
iijwrporated with tlie Central Provinces in J905. 

llytlerabad {Haidardhad), the capital of 
lly<lcTaba<l state, stands on the light hank of the 
Musi, at an elevation of 1700 feet above the sea, 
by rail .390 miles NW. of Madras. Jt is 6 miles in 
circumfereiKio, and is surrounded by a stone w'all, 
flanked by ba.stions. In 1921 Hk; population, in- 
clusive of the surburb.s, was 404,187. The populace 
consists of very varied elements, and is full of war- 
like spirit, nearly every oue carrying wijapons. 1'he 
street architecture is uninteresting. 'I'he }>alace of 
the Nizam, though architecturally of no great import- 
ance, is of vast size. Hyderabad is one of the most 
important strongholds of Mohammedanism in India, 
and the mosques are numerous. 'I’he princijial 
mosque was fashioned after the model of the Great 
Mosque at Mecca; in the interior arc fine mono- 
litiiic granite columns, and outside the building i.s 
crowned by very lofty minarets. Another remark- 
aide edifice is tlie Char Minar or College, with four 
minarets resting on four connected arches, at which 
the four juinoipal tlioroughfaros converge. On the 
opposite side of the river is the British Besidency, 
a magnificent pile, wdth the finest staircase in 
Imlia; it stands in the midst of fine ornamental 
gardens, and communicates w’ith the Nizam’s palace 
by a bridge with eight spacious arches of squared 
granite. 'I’lie neighbourhood boasts of wild and 
picturesque scenery, and abounds with huge tanks 
and beautiful gardens. — Secunderabad {Sikandetr- 
dbdd) is a Hritisij military cantonment .six miles to 
the north-east of Hyderabad. 

Hyderabad, the historical capital of Sind 
and chief city of a district, stands miles E. of 
the left hank of the Indus. Pop. ( 1921) 81,838, 
of whom 25,000 were Mohammedans. 'PIjc town 
is the main centre of pCA-ital, telegraphic, and load 
communication for the province, thougli the Sind 
raihvay, terminating at Karachi, is on the other 
side oi the Indus. It is famous for the*manu 
factnre of silks, gold-work, pottery, lacquered ware, 
and arms of variojis kinds. 'Tliere is now a plenti- 
ful water-supply from the Indus. As against a 
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native force it is tolerably strong, occupying a 
somewhat steep height, and having a rampart 
flanked by round towers. 

llyder Ali {Haidar Ali), ruler of Mysore, and 
one of the greatest Mohammedan princes of India, 
was born in 1728. His grandfather was a wander- 
ing fakir; his father a constable of a district in 
Mysore. H^V<ler spent his youth in idleness, 
though occasionally doing military service ; but 
in 1749 his bravery at a siege attracted the 
notice of the maharajah of Mysorti’s minister. He 
soon became in all but name ruler of the king- 
dom ; and in 1759 he dispossessed his master, 
allowing him to rt‘tain his title, while he himself 
took that of daiva, or regent. He then conquered 
('alicut, liednor, Kanaimr, and other neighbouring 
stt'iles ; and in 1766 his dominions included more 
than 84,0(K) sq. m. He withheld the customary 
tribute from the Mahrattas (q.v. ), and carried on 
an ultimately successful Avar against them. He 
waged two wars against the Hritish, in the first of 
Avhich ( 1767 69) he Avas practically successful, and 
sigiicd a treaty under the walls of Madras, Avhich 
])tovidcd for a Kind of alliarnie. When Hyder Avas 
deft'.at(id hy the Mahrattas in 1772 he claimed 
Knglish support ; and on the refusal of the Ma<lras 
government (o fulfil Avhat he believed to be the 
treaty obligations, he became the bitter enemy of 
the Knglish. Taking advantage of the war be- 
tween the English and French (1778), he and his 
son ami successor, Tippoo Sail), descende<l like 
a thunderbolt into the Oarnatic, totally routed 
two ICnglisii cojumanders, and iavage<l the country 
to within forty miles of Madras; but he was ulti- 
inately defeated in thr('e battles by Sir Eyre (^)ote. 
He <lied smldenly, still in alliance with the French, 
in December 1782 Si‘c L. I». lloAvring, Haidar Ali 
and Tipu Siilf.(ni { 189.’i). 

Ilydlioriu genus of parasitic jdants belonging 
b) tin* orchir 1 1 ydnoracem, Avhich consists cni irelv 
of root parasibis. Jlydnora africana is a Soutli 
African sp(‘ci<'s ])arasitic on the roots of Ib'shy 
Fuphorl)ije and other succulent plants ; it has a 
putrid smell, but is roasted and eaten by the 
natives, and is also used for tanning. 

Hydnilin* a genus of fungi belonging to the 
sub-order Hymenomycetes, order Basidioniycetes, 
and liaving the under side of llu‘ pilrus covered 
Avith soft sjdiK's Axhich bear the spores. The 
sj)ecie.s are numerous, some of them British ; 
among these is II. repand am, more common in 
soTiie parts of the contimmt of Europe, and much 
used as an escuhiut in France, Italy, and Germany. 

It groAVS chiefly in pine and oak Avoods. 

llydra« a Greek island, lies 4 miles from the 
coast of the Peloponnesian department of ArgolLs 
and Corinth. It is a narrow rocky ridge, 11 miles 
long, 1969 feet high, and 20 sq. m. in area. The 
shores are rocky and steep, and the interior is 
destitute of vegetation and of Avater. On the 
north - west (;oast is the seajmrt of Hydra. 
The islanders, mostly of Albanian origin, make 
excellent seamen, and carry on cotton and silk 
weaving, tanning, shipbuilding, sponge -fishing, 
and commerce. The island Avas uninhabited in 
ancient times. Previous to the war of Greek 
inde])endence the Hydriotes numbered more than 
28,000, and were consi<Iered the richest people in 
the archipelago. They enjoyed a large share of 
the carrying - trade in the Black Sea an<l the , 
Mediterranean, and traded to England, the Baltic, 
and even America. In the war they took a most 
active and conspicuous part ; but on the restoration 
of peace the island lost much of its former pros- 
perity, being outrival led by Syra. 

Hydrf^ a fabulous monster of the ancient 
world, said to have inhabited the marshes of 
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Lernsea, in Argolis, not far from the sea-coast. 
Accounts vary both as to its origin and appear- 
ance. Some make it the issue of Stvx and the Titan 
Pallas, and others of Echidna and Typhon. It is 
represented as having several heads, which iinine- 
dietely grew up again as often as they were cut off. 
The number generally ranged from seven to nine, 
though Simonides gives it fifty, and some historians 
a hundred, and even more. Its mouths, which were 
as numerous as its heads, discharged a subtle and 
deadly venom. The destruction of this reptile Avas 
one ot the twelve labours of Herakles. It may be 
that a basis for the myth is to be found in some 
large octopus or other cuttlefish. 

Hydra, a genus of fresh-Avater polyiis, of world- 
wide representation, in the class Hydrozoa, within 
the phylum Cielentera. Hydra is one of the very 
few exce])tions to the rule that Gcclenterates are 
marine animals, and it is someAvhab too simple in 
its structure to be taken as a type of the class to 
which it belongs. Bub it is a readily procurable 



Fig. 1. 

Semidiagrammatic longitudinal section of an adult specimen, 
with reproductive organs and a bud (a), magnified eight 
diameters. (After Marshall and Hurst.) 

ami very interesting animal, and will therefore be 
described in some detail. There are a number of 
species — the green Hydra I'iridis, the brown H. 
fusca, tlio pahi II. vulgaris, and others. They are 
found attached, by the base of their tubular body, 
to aquatic plants, often to the lower surface of 
duckweed. 

The body is as thin as a needle, ^ to inch in 
length, able to contract into a minute knob. The 
mouth is raised on a little cone, and is surrounded 
by 6 to 10 mobile hollow tentacles. There are no 
organs except tliose concerned in reproduction— a 
number of testes just beloAv the origin of the 
tentacles, ami usually an ovary or ovaries towards 
the base. The mouth leads into the blind food- 
canal (coolenterou ), the cavity of which is continued 
into the tentiicles. As in otlier Cmlenterntes, there 
is no trace of a body-cavity or ccelom. 'rhe Avail of 
the body is at the same time tlie Avail of tiie food- 
canal, and consists of tAvo layers of cells — the 
transparent external ectoderm, and the usnally 
coloured internal endoderm. The two layers are 
separated hy a structureless middle ( mesogloeal ) 
lamella. In technical language, the hydra is 
diplohlastic, Avhereas all animals above the level of 
Coelentera have a middle layer of cells (mesoderm) 
and are called triploblastic. The ectoderm consists 
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A, a uoinatocyst with tho thread 
not everted; Inghly niagnilleii. 

B, a iieiiiatocyKt, ultoi the evu<'- 
iiuitioii or Its eontoiits; highly 
nifigiiilied. The lasso, if com- 
pleted on the scale of the 
drawing, would have a length 
of 12 inches. (After Gibson.) 


of a considerable variety of cells — (a) largo covcriiij, 
or epithelial cells, some of which (h) have muscular 
basal processes running longitudinally ; (c) stinging 
cells or cnidoblasts, between or pressed into («) 
each containing a long coiled stinging lasso o 
nematocyst, which can be explosively thrown out 
{d) very minute nerve 
cells and sensriry celts 
(e) small interstitia. 
colls, chiefly between 
fclie ba.se.s of (r«), whicl. 
.seem capable of devel 
oping into reprodnc 
tive, stinging, and othci 
kinds of chills ; and (/) 
granular glandular cells 
on the basal disc or 
‘foot,’ probably secret- 
ing a glntinons sub- 
stance, and also .said to 
be capable of protrud- 
ing amoeboid piocesses, 
an<l tliusof moving tlie 
hydra along. 'I'he sting- 
ing cells, which are 
restricted to Ooelent<*.r- 
ates, are especially 
ahiiiidant on the ten- 
tfich's, and are used in 
paralysing and gripping 
small animals. The 
hollow lassoes are barbed at tlieir base, and are 

evaginabed witli great velocity, penetrating even 
a linn skin. Theii action is partly mechanical, 
partly chemical. Tlie stinging cells die after 

explo.sion. Besides the ordinary stinging cells, 
there are sniiill ones whose nematocy.sts coil into 
a sj>ira] alter explo.sion. It is hardly neces.sary to 
say that the hydra is carnivorous ; it may he some- 
times seen using its tentacles to push victims into 
its mouth. The cells of the eudodorm arc not so 
varied as th()R<^ of the ectoderm. They are more 
or less pigmented and imirkedly vacuolate ; they 
bear Ihigella (usetl in producing currents) and 
amceboid processes (used in eiigulling food); some 
of them have muscular roots, running in a trans- 
verse direction ; a few near the mouth and base are 
glandular, sonn* of them {nodneing digestive inic(!. 
For the hydra is interesting in showing two kinds 
of digestion — intracellular ami extracellular. In 
the former, food particles are engulfed by the 
endoderm cells and then digested ; in the latter, 
the food particles or small orgjuiisms arc digested 
in the usual wjiy in tlie food eanal, and tlur re.snlt.s 
then absorbed. As to Idie colour of the endoderm 
cells, tlio.so of H. viridis contain minute green 
bodies, which certainly contain chlorophyll, and are 
u.sually regarded as unicellular alga* liViiig in sym- 
bio.sis with the hydra. In the other .snocics of hydra 
the })ignient is quite diflennit from chlorojihyll. 

In favourable conditions of nutrition and tem- 
perature the hydra forms buds, mainly due to 
multiplication of interstitial cells. Each bud is a 
replica or reproduction of the parent. On the buds 
of the first order a second generation of buds may 
be developed, and cmioiis multiple forms are some- 
times seen. A check to nutrition or some similar 
influence leads to a constriction at the base of the 
hud, which is thus liliorated as an independent 
animal. A budding hydra transferred to water 
without food may absorb its hud. In rare cases 
a hydra may divic^o transversely across the middle, 
ami cacii half grows into a complelo polyp in a 
few days. It is important to notice that tiie multi- 
plication of hydra in any ])ond or stream is due to 
this asexual reproduction, for the pdlyp often pro- 
<]iices (as is normal in //. viridis) only one egg-cell i 
at a time, and the development is slow. As to the ' 


sexual reproduction, there are some interesting 
facts. Bt)th male and female organs may occur on 
the same animal, cither at one time or at dill'erent 
times, and there may be self-fertilisation or auto- 
gamy, which is of very rare occurrence among 
animals (see Liveim’LUKE and Tai’KWOUMS). On 
the other hand, there are often individuals with 
only testes or with only an ovary. It seems that 
purely female forms arc more frequent when food 
IS veiy abundant. The ovum of liydra is the suc- 
cessful central cell of the ovary ; it is at first very 
markedly aimehoid, hut as it exploits its neighbour- 
cells it becomes spherical, and protrudes from the 
ovary. It is fertilised and falls off, or is fastened 
to water- weed. In all species the .separation from 
the parent is followed by a period of ensliellcd 
<]uieHcence for four to eight weeks, and cluiing this 
stage the egg may be carried by winds or floods 
or i)ir<l.s’ feet from one water-basin to aiu)tbej'. 

The name Hy<lra was applied to fresh water 
polV)»s because cutting them in pieces multiplied 
their numbers, as happened when the beads of the 
fabulous liydra were backed off. The first detailed 
account of the hydra’s regenerative capacity was 
given by the Alibe Treinbley in 1744, and fi w 
corrections have to be nuuh* to the vivid account 
which he gave of liis expeiiments, A hydra may 
he multiplied by being cut in pieces, but the two 
comlitions of a ifragnient regrowiiig a whole Jiolyp 
are: (1) that the fragment he not too small, and 
(2) that it be a fair sample of the various kinds of 
cells in tlie body. Thus mdtber a little comer off 
the base nor the tip of a tentacle will ri'grow a new 
hvdra, though what is lost is, of course, rejiaired. 
The Abbe 'riembley made the delicate expeiinient 
of turning a hydra imside out, and coneluded that 
the out-turned inner layer eventiiidly assuim>d llie 
characters of the ectoderm, and f hat the intiirned 
ectoderm put on the cliaracters of the endodeini. 
But this never liappens. The hydra with its ten- 
tacles cut oiV and the tubular body Inviied inside 
out may rapidly right itself by iuming outside in, 
or, if this be prevented, the intuined ectoderm 
di.sapjiears int(*rnal]y, and by growing over the 
out-turned endoderm, from the moutli -margin 
downwards, restores the nonmil state of the two 
layers. 

The hydra spends most of its life attached to 
water-weed, swaying, ex])andiiig, and eontiaeling 
its body, capturing small animals by means of its 
mobile tontacle.s. It can glide slowly on its liase, 
or loop along by alternately fixing and loosening 
the mouth and the base. Alechanical stimnlation 
s followtid by withdrawal of tho tentacles and by 
contraction of the body. But contact with a solid 
edible object (probably implying chemical as Avell 
as meclianical stimulation) leads to sci/ure by the 
teniaeles. If the ])olyp is very hungry it Avill 
exhibit thi.s po.sitive food reaction in i espouse to 
unproli table as well as profitable stimulation. 

ICven .simpler than hydra is Protohydra, a ])oly}i 
without tentacles, occurring both in tlie sea and in 
fresh water. An Anu'iicau fresh-water fonn, Micro- 
hydra 7'1/deri, is known to liberate free-sAvimniing 
iiiedusoi'ds. A strange simple polyp, Polypodium, 
[lec.urs as a parasite on the eggs of sturgeons. A 
lumber of Pesh-Avater medusoids ( Limnoeodium, 
Limiiociiida) are known. 

Hydragojjucs. See AnKrjENT.s. 

llydrangt^a^ genus of jdants of the natural 
order llydrangeacea*, Avhicli many make a sub- 
order of Saxifragere, distinguished by having four 
to six petaloid sej'als, eiglit to tAvelve or many 
stamens, a more or less inferior ovary, and tAvo 
jO tive styles. In Hydrangea the flowers arc in 
;ymes, tlie exterior flowers sterile and dilated. 
The species are cliiefly natives of the southern parts 
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of North America, and of China and Japan. 'I'he 
species popularly known as the Hydrangea {II. 
liortoisia) is a native of China and Japan, and 
has long been in cultivation there as an orna- 
mental plant. It was introduced into liritain by 
Sir Josepli Hanks in 1788, and speedily became 
very poi)ular, being rea<lily propagated by layers 
^lnd cuttings, so as to be not only a favourite 
green house plant, but a frequent ornament of 
cottage winnows. In the south of England and 
south-west of Scotland it (uidures the open air. 
It s(*(‘ins almost inipossible to water it too freely ; 
and in favourable circumstances it becomes a inag- 
nifi(‘ent shrub. A plant in Devonshire has ha<l 
1000 largo cymes of /lowers expanded at once. 
Th(! flowers, gen(ually pink, are sometimes bliu' ; 
flic blue colour is owing to ])cculiarities of soil 
Peat ami iron ore are said to be productive of him* 



llydranjfca {Hi/tirdniica Jfortr n.'tta). 


'ilowors in the hydrangea.— 77. nuhata and 77 . fyaor/- 
Jofia, Ammican sp(‘cies, are not unfre<juently to be 
''<‘en in llower-gardens in North America. Formosa 
lias given ns some magnilicent new hydrangeas 
— 77. tflabrifulia, IT. Integra, 77. KawaJeamii, II. 
oboraiifitlia -besides other species; and south- 
west (diina has contributed even more novelties to 
the genus. 

ll.y( 1 r<l.sti.S 9 a small genus (Japanese and North 
American) of Kanunculaccic. H. r((na(h’Ui> s is 
golden seal. 

Hydrates arc coini)ounds of water with ele- 
ments or with other compounds. The term 
]) !l<h-o,ri<l<' is one which is sometimes n.s(>d as a 
.synonym of hudratr, and imhuMl it may be .said 
that w(! havt; no certain means of distinguishing 
the one from the otlu'r. The distinction betweam 
the two is that in the hydrate tin* water is supposed 
to be ])r(!S(*nt as water, and without any rearraiige- 
nu'nt of the molecules, while in the hydroxide 
the water is considered to have lost its identity, 
its constitiK'nt atoms having entered into new 
<‘onibinations. As a typi<!al example of a hydrate 
w»' may instance crystallised Hul[)hate of copper, 
<.'uS() 4 , 5 HA), which contains the water so loosely 
combined that it is driven oil' by prolonged heating, 
and the M'hite anhydrous sulphate, (biSO^, is juo- 
<luced. More the water is ai)parently jirosent as 
water, and nece.s.sary to the ciystalline fonn, and 
is therefore called water of crystallisation. When 
nitric anhydride, N., 0 ;„ unites with w^ater it forms 
nitric acid, N.^OgjlfgU or HNO 3 , but this is not 
regarded as a hydrate, beciauso the nitric add 
cannot lose the water without also losing its 
characteristic properties. The whole question is 
full of difficulties, and is at present quite theoreti- 


cal ; <lifi'erent chemists using the terms above men- 
tioned in ditlerent s(uises. 

Hydraulic Clraiics. Sec Cranes. 
Hydraulic Eut^iiies or Ho torn are often 
conveniently u.sed wlien water under a high ])res- 
sure is obtainable, and whert! work is intermittently 
recniired, as in capstans, winches, Ac. ; tluiy do not 
diner essentially from steam-engines. The water 
acts hy diU'erenco of juessun* — i.e. it is a<lmitted 
at a high pn;ssure at the beginning of the stroke, and 
exhaustod at a low j)res.snre at the end of the stroke, 
thus giving a reciprocating motion to the plunger. 
'I’he velocity of tlie piston has to he kept low^ to 
avoid iiijiirioiis shocks in siiddmily bringing the 
column of water to rest ; since they work under very 
much greater priissures than steam-engines (usual 
luesKure 7 (K) lb. ])er s(j. in.), they can Ik* much 
smaller. A common form is the thre(;-cylinder single 
acting engine; in each c-vlinder works a plunger; 
w'ater is admitbid by vaUes behind the ])lnngc,rs 
ami forces them out ; at the conclusion of the oiit- 
str<)kc the pressure water-supply is cut off, and the 
exhaust valve opened, allowing tin*. })liingor to ]>nsh 
the wab'r out of the cylinder on the rdairn .sLiokc, 
ami so on. There are two chambers in the framing, 
and one pa.s.sage or port into the bottom of the 

limhn- ; aiming the wmrking of the engine tin* 
cylimicr osdllates, ami at (he right time puts one 
or othe> ol tin* two chamlK*is in commuiiication 
with the interior of tin; cylinder hy means of this 
]>ort; one chambci is o])en to cxliaust-pipe, the 
other to sup])ly-j)ij)e. The plungers aie connected 
to a three-throw crank. Tlie great advantagt* of 
the singh; action is that shocks an* avoided at the 
dc,a<l centres; the three cranks <*nsuie a very 
uniform turning foice on the crank shaft, ami also 
enable tin* engim; to start in any p(»sition. 

HydraulH Haiii. See cJas. 

Hydraulic Hortar* See (’ements. 
Hydraulic Press, often csUled IJrannih’s 
])r(*.ss, tioju tin; inventor, ,lose})h Hvamali ((pv.), 
de]>emls for its action on the princijde that a 
pi<*.ss\ir<* exert, e<l on any part »)t the surface of 
li(|uid is transmitted undiininished and equally 



in all directions through the. mass (see IIydro- 
.s'i’A'i’i(ts). The annexed figure repiesents tin* essen- 
tial parts of the machine, Juinor details of con- 
struction being omitted, F is a strong cast-iron 
or cast-steel cylinder, open at the top ; H i.s 
a plunger or ram wliicli tits w^atertight into 
the cylinder; to prevent leakage a. leather ring 
U-shaped in section is placed in the cavity c ; 
any water trying to leak out forces the two sides 
of this ring hard against the piston and the side 
of the cavity, and the greater the pressure the 
tighter it keeps. This form of packing is now 
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often replaced by an ordinary strjtIin<^-l>ox iiJJed 
with hemp packing’. A pii)e, (h leads from the 
cylinder to a foreo-pnmp, H. By means of this 
]»ump water can he f(»n‘od from the tank, T, throii;i;h 
tlie pipe (t into tlie cylinder, thns pushin;^ the 
])lunger or ram, B, upwards. The lani carries on its 
top a jdatten or tal)le, on which the Itales, ite., to he 
pressed are j)lace(l ; f-he rising of the plal ten presses 
them against the eritahlaturc' or unper plate. A, 
which is l)(*ld in jmsition }>y tiie columns C. The 
hale can Ihus he s(juee/ed to any extent d(?sire<l. 

The [lower of the pi ess is re;i,<lily calculated ; lef. 
the diameters of the juimji-plnnoer, K, and ram, B, 
be (/ and D inches res])ectiv(;ly, tiien any downward 
pressure on K Ixiconuis an u]>\\ ar(l pressiiie on li 

magnified tinuis. Suppose, for instance, that 

tlu^ ])ressure on K wji-s 500 pounds, ami that, the 
diameters an; 1 and 10 inches l espoctively, then I he 

upward thrust would lx* 500 x = 50,000 pounds ; 

very enormous juessures are therefore reailily 
obtained, and in consequence of the slow motion 
there is extrenuily little waste of power in friction. 
It is thus a very eliicient mechaiiLm. The jutmp 
can either be a luind-immi) woiked by a lever, L, as 
in sketch, or it may tie workisl by a steam-engine, 
as is the case in the modern powerful presses. 
The enormous multijdyin;.? jiower of this contrivance 
has led to its most extensive use for example, com- 
pressing cotton and wool bales, vvc. , expressing oils, 
oending iron plates and bars, lifting heavy weights 
(lifts and hoists), raising into position briilge- 
girders (hydraulic jacks), ivC. Bressiss of enormous 
power are now' sujierst'ding the huge steam -ham - 
mei'8 in large steelworks, (diviating the unpleasant 
vihratiims and ensuring sounder metal. 

Hydraulic Itai11« a simple ami convmiimitly 
a[q)lied mechanism, by which the energy of 
w'ater falling from a height, //, can he made avail- 
able to force a piirtion of itself to a greater h(‘ight, 
//'. There is a sujiply-ieservoir, fed, say by a 
spring, from which a strong jiipc, B, comlucts (he 
water to tlu* ram at a lower level, 'riu* ram has 
two valves, one. A, ojiening downwards ami in- 
wards, the other, B, opening upwards and out- 
W'ards; th(‘ weight of tluise valves issmdi that when 
the wat<u- is at rest its normal juossnre is unable to 
ke(;p them from falling, so that in this condition A 
would be opmi and B shut. A cottar on tlu* rod of 
A kee])s it from opening more than a ceitain 
amount, and this can he adjusted ; the valve B 



opens into an air-vessel, C, fioiii the bottom of 
wliich the delivery pipe, D, leads aw'ay. • The action 
is as follows : the water Hows from the reservoir 
through the pipe K, and rushes out through the 
now open valve A away to the waste-jiipe ; in doing 


so it acquires coiisiderahle velocity, and its [nessure 
therefore on the under side of the valve A increases,, 
and liiially becomes great enough to close it. 'J’he 
flow* of the w’nter being thus suddenly checked 
juoduces a gicat reaction, and by its niomentnm 
opens the valve B, and forces a jioi tion of the water 
into the air-vessel C ; the energy being expended, 
the piessnre falls again, B closes, and A opens once 
more, enahling the water to rush out to the waste- 
pipe, and so tlie whole opoiation is rejieated. 'I’he 
two valves thus alteiiiatefy ojien and close, and water 
is delivered each time into the air-chamber, (.', tlie 
air in which being compressed acts as an air-cushion, 
ktiopiiig u]> a constant delivery through the jiipe D. 
The small air-vessel, E, is fordiminisliing the shocks, 
and has a small relief valve in it to admit air w hen 
necessary ; it is self-acting. The hydraulic ram w as 
an invention of Montgolfier (1797), but lias been 
greatly imjnoved ; its nieclianical efficiency is good, 
and for raising small (juaiititics of water, such as 
are necessaiy for the snppl}^ of single houses, farm- 
yards, »!vc. — wlieie water at the lower level is 
plenliful and cheap— -it is a most nsefnl piece of 
mechanism. It can even be made to w'ork a pump, 
and so to deliver a supply of pure w ater w hen the 
motive water is ninddy or inipnn*. 

Hytlr:iiilif‘s. See ilvDitoMKX'HANics. 

Hydrilles aie <*onn)oumls formed by the union of 
hydrogen w ith metals and non-metals. The Isttei 
are faiily stable compounds, the former are uii- 
stalile. 'J’lie more important hydtides are tliosi* : 
])liosplionis, BIT., ; arsenic, Asll..,; anlimotiy, SblL; 
iiitiogen, NH... Calcium hydride, (hiHo, is known 
as liyilrolitli, and is a ready means of prcpaiing 
liyilvogeii by l.lie action of w'ater on it. 

I llyilriodir Arid. See Iodini:. 

llydrourroplanc^ See Ba moons and 
.A KUOIU.ANE.S. 

Hytlrobroiiiic Acid, (l ) gas, TlBr, invisible, 
jiungent, acid riMction, fumes in moist air, liijuid at 
- (>9' (\, .solid a.t JOO' C. ; pn'iiared liom a 
bromide jtlus jihosphorie acid, or phosplioi us lii- 
bromide /diis- water. (2 ) Aqueous analo- 

gous to conimercial hydrochloric acid, is weakened 
by boiling until HBr sinks to 47 per cent., then 
] ilistils uncliaiigcid. See BiiOMlNE. 

Hydrocarbons belong to the (hqiartment of 
! oigahic chemistry, and may be shortly delined as 
! compounds of carlion and hydrogen, and nothing 
I else. Despite their apjiarently simple nature, they 
are frequmitly very c.omplex, amf exist in such 
uumhers as to bewilder the beginner in chemical 
study. Fortunately, they can be gathered into 
groups, each having distinctive c.liuracters, and the 
memners of which are closely related to each otlier. 
'I'lie <!liicf of the.se are the Baraliins, the Olelines, 
the AcetyUmes, the Benzene (q.v.) series, ami the 
Anthracene («|.v. ) group. 

The r<tr(f jfht.s are found in natural fxitroleum as 
well its in the products of the destructive distilla- 
tion of coal, and are known as mturated hydrorar- 
bo}is. By this is meant that the carbon pre.smit is 
already saturated (sf) to speak) with hydrogen, and 
has no tendency to unite with otlier elements or 
molecules. Grai»hically, carbon may l>c represented 
as -(' i.e. w'ith four bonds, eacli one of which is 

cajiabh; of being united to one atom of hydrogen ; 
and when all four bonds are .so united, a paraffin is 
II 

produced; thus, IT-C-TI. But, in.stead of the single 

H 

atom of hydrogen, one bond (or all the bonds) 
may be engaged by such a grouj) as CHg, so that we 
get another paraffin, CH.j— CH;,. Thus we go on 
forming a senes, each member of which difiers front 
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the preceding one in having an extra CH.j. Thus ; 

CH4 Methane, 

CH3 — CII3 or C’nHg Ethane, 

(jjj^ — (’Ho — CH3 or l^ropane, 

and so on indefinitely. Jt xN'ill, however, he noticed 
that when we pass to a higlier member than ))ro- 
pane, by replacing an atom of hydrogen by CH;(, m o 
may do so in two ways, according as the atom 
re|)l.aced is in the CIT^ grouj) at either end, or the 
tJila grou]) in tlie centre. 'Fhe result is that tw<> 
Jjvdrocarbons are iiossible — viz. CII3 — (Ti.j—CIL — 

CII3, and also CH3. In like manner, 

as we proceed furtlier, wider s(;oj)e is given to 
us, the result being that when Tridecane, 
is reached, it is theoret ically possible to n'c.ognise 
802 such bodies, all having the same jjercentage 
composition, but dill'ering more or less in charac- 
ters. iMany of these isomers are already known. 
The paraflins arc cliara(!t(;riscd by tlnur indifi'crence 
to (‘lieniical action, being unacted on by caustic' 
potasli, sulphuric or nitric acid. The general 
formula of the ])araflins is wliero n 

rci»resents tlu; number of atoms in 1 he f(»rmnla. 

'riie 0 /rfi)ir,s, — 'khe chied of th(!sc* are 

Ethylene, C^H^, Jho])ylen<^, (^ 1 ,;, Butylemi, C^tL, 
Ainylene, C5II,,,, \'c. ; and it will he observed that 
in all of tln'in t he percentage! composition is hlenti- 
cal, and that (>ach niemh(‘r dill'eis fnnn the lowei 
oric by th(‘ addition of (Ul.,. When acUid on by 
chlorine, bromine, or iodine they iea<lily form oily 
ll(]iiids, such as DnUili li(|ui(l, and, gen(*raliy speak- 
ing, they maikedly dillci fi'om the paraflins in the 
jeadiness with which they unite with other bodies. 

(Cr. /n/dor, ‘water,’ and /c//;, ‘a 
swelling’) is a dropsy of the tunica vaginalis, the 
serous inenihrane irna'sting tbe testis. It occurs as 
a, smooth. p(!ar-sha]i(}(l swelling, ])ainless, but some- 
times causing a slight uneasiness from its weight. 
The (juantity of fluid in the sac may amount to 
40 ounces. Hydrocele may occur as a result of 
acut(! intlaniniation, but it most commonly comes 
on without/ any apnaicnt local cause. It is most 
frcfjuently met with about or beyond the middle 
p(*nod of life, and generally in persons of feeble 

} lower, or wit h a tmidency to g<mt ; sometimes, 
low'cver, it occurs in young childriiii, either in the 
same form as in adults, or as what is termed rott- 
fjcniiol hudrovclc. The treatment may pall hit i 

or nmdirc. 'I’Ik! palliati\'e tieatimuit consists in 
tiu! use of suspensory bandages, and ta])ping from 
tiiiK! to tilin'. Tajiping siddom gives more tliau 
temporary relief, the svviilling usually regaining its 
fornu'r bulk in a few months. The curative treat- 
ment consists in setting up inflammatioii in the 
tunica vaginalis, by the injection of tincture of 
iodine, so as to obliterate, the cavit}', or with 
greati'r certainly ly excision of the sac. 

Hydrocc^plinllis. Lndcr this term, which 
literally means ‘water in the head,’ are popularly 
designated two cpiitt! distimd diseases, acute hydro- 
<!ephalus, Avhi(!h is a tuberculous manifestation’, and 
chronic, hydrocephalus, an inborn peimliarity which 
gi’fidnally a,(lvanc(!s w ith the progress of years. 

Ac.nic Hydrocephalus, or, as it is more satisfac- 
torily termed, iid>ercular lueuiuyills, is an inliam- 
mation of the nu'mbranes of the brain caused by 
th(‘ tubercle bacillus. The disease is most common 
in children under ten years of age, but may affect 
adults, ])articularly those suffering from an advancecl 
stagf! of lung tubenmlosis. ft occurs especially 
among children living under bad hygienh! condi- 
tions, or among those who have recently suffered 
from some acute disease, particularly measles or 
whooping-cough. A Iso it show s sometimes a marked 
tendency to affe.ct several member’s of one family 
at intervals, it may be, of sei eial years. 


As regards symptoms, tuber<*,ular meningitis is 
usually tlescribed as passing through three stages 
after certain prtimoriitory symptoms, but its mani- 
festations are very vague, and one or nrore of the 
stages nray be omitted. The premonitory symploms 
that usher in the disease ,inay last, fronr a few days 
to several weeks. The patient, if a child, becomes 
listless aird easily fatigued, loses appetite, com- 
plains of headaclu' after e.vcrtion, arni may become 
peevish and irritable. The commencement of the 
Jirst stage, or stage of excitement, is usually marked 
by vomiting, often si'vme, and there nray be 
convulsions. Ileadaeho is one of the most con- 
stant symptoms, and is freijuently accompanied by 
paroxysms in which the. palit'ut screams out with 
a jreculiar sharp cry characteiistic. ol meningitis. 
There is great intoleranci! of light and of loud 
soirnds, much restlessness, rubbing of the head 
against the pillow, and general sensrti^ eness. The 
tempeiatur<! is raised to alout lOE or lO.T P’. ; 
but the pulse is not quickened, lieing latlu'j’ slow 
and irregular’ — a sign ^ery eharaeteristic of menin- 
gitis. 'IMie symptoms of this stage usually last from 
OTM! to two weeks. In the scettnd stage, or stage of 
deyiression, the patient becomes quieter, inclines t/O 
sleep, and may appear to Ix' imjiroving ; but this 
i|ui(!tness is stmjdy a state of ajiathy or mental 
stupor, I’he eyes show dilated and unequal puriils 
responding very little to light, and ther’c is oiten 
jrartial or corrqilete blindness Squinting is also 
very fr’iiquontly rroticed in this stage, aru) tliere may 
be droojiiirg of an (*yelid, both symptoms due tx> 
atfection of the nerves to muscles ol the ey('. In 
th<! third sfftge, or stage of par’alysis, tlu'i’r! is an 
('xacerbation of the symptoms, often with eon- 
\ ulsiorrs ; the l>ody becomes greatly emaciated, 
:in<l there is oftc'u paralysis of a lirnh, a group of 
muscles, or even the whok; of one side of the. Inidy, 
Deat h takes pki.e frequently in a lit or simply from 
general exharrstion. The duration of a ease of 
tuber'cular meningitis varii's, but is usually alout 
thri'e or’ four weeks from tin' onsi't of delinite symp- 
toms, and re(!overy is extremely r’are. On post- 
mortem examination tubercles are found in the 
membranes of the brain, ('specially at its base and 
round the blood-vi'.ssels of the surfaci'. 'I'lu' irrita- 
tion thus set u]) causes the elTusion of fluid into the 
arachnoid rnmnbrane and into the ^•entricles Avithhr 
th(‘ brain. ^J’his, by its jiressure, tends to inte.rfen! 
with the circulation, and to produc.e degeneration 
and softening of the brain substarict*. 

\\dth r’egard to ti'«'atruent, little can be done 
Ix'yond tbe employment of nu'asur’i's designed to 
relieve the patient’s sufl'erings. In the niat-ter’ of 
prevention, liowever, it; is most important in families 
whtire the history indicati's a. t.ulx'rc.ular tendency, 
and especially wdn'i’t' meningitis has already (x*(!urre(l 
in otluw members of the family, that every effort 
should be made by wholesome hxxl, warm c.lothing, 
regulation of the natural functions, and the avoid- 
ance of over-exertion, physical and more especially 
mental, to avoid the causes which pr edispose to its 
onset. Care should be taken to aA oid the tubercle 
bacillus by boiling or otherw ise sterilising tlu! supply 
of milk ((riling tlie first decade of the child’s life. 
When the symptoms have become so prominent 
that the diagnosis is beyond doubt, tlu' ailrninistra- 
tion of sedatives like bromide of |x)tnssium. or ('ven 
morphia, is t he chief requirement. For’ coni ulsions 
the inhalation of chloroform may Ix' lucessary. 
(^old or (onnter-irritanls appli<!d io the head help 
to relieA’o the headacthe, and the slight operation 
known as lumbar puncturi', by which some of 
the excess of fluid Avithin the meninges is with- 
draAA'n, has a similar effect. In tin; early stages 
tuherculiri injection has bemi tried, though it 
is doubtful w’lu'.ther any henelit has aeenied from 
its use. 
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Chronic Jlydrocrpltahus is u |>erfe<;Uy distinct 
disease from tliat just described ; w hile tlie latter 
is an intlamniation, the form(;r is a dropsy, bi 
(dironic hydrocephalus a watery fluid colleets 
within the skull, before the bones have united 
to form the solid brain (iftse, and by pressure out- 
wards (iauses them to separate, and increases 
tin; size of the head sometimes to an enormous 
extent, ^’h^ls w liih; the ordinary circumference of 
the adult he.-nl is alx)ut 22 incln‘s, a hydrocephalic 
skull in the Museum of the Faculty of Medicifn; 
at Paris measures 39 inches. AVhile the skull is 
rapidly cmlar^in^, the bones of the face »;row 
no faster than usual, and tin* peat di.sproportioTi 
of si/e between the head ami the face is at once 
<lia,<^nostic. of the disease; This disorder .some- 
times eommenct's before birth, and almost alw’ays 
in early childhood, before tbe fontanelles and 
sutures of the skull have closed. In some rare 
cas(‘s it has o(;c.nrred later, as, for example, at 
s(;ven or nine years old, and the closed sutnres 
have opened under the aupnentinji: [wessure. 
Wlnm tin; sutnr(‘s will not yield, death from 
])r(*ssnre, on the brain speedily en.sues. IMosl. 
children wdth chronic, hvcboce])halus either re 
eover or die in infancy ; but a few survive, bear- 
in.ij their complaint to adult life, or eA'en to old 
ap;. lilindness, deafness, palsy, and idiocy — 
one or more -are commonly asH(K-iat(*d with this 
disease, but occasionally the intedlect and .senses 
an* suin(;i(;ntly p<;rf(*ct for the ordinary require- 
ments of .social life. 

'I'he results of treatment, are p'ln'rally not en- 
coiirapng, thou}.?h sometimes berielit apj>ears to 
result. Medical treatment most in favour con- 
sists in tin; administration of diuretics, purpitives, 
and especially menmry, 'Phe .surgical expedients 
are puncturiii" the head and lipiturin;^ the main 
blood-vessels of supj)ly to the brain (liarotid art.(*ri(;s). 
1’ln; hitter has in many cases certainly prolonged 
life. 

This disease occasionally occurs in adult or 
in jidvanc(*d lib;, aft<;r eniarpnn<*nt of the head 
has become impossible. Stupor, paralysis, and an 
inability or unwillinfgOiess to sp(;ak aVe in th(\se 
(iase.s tin; most ^)rominent syTn[)toms, l)(;an Swift’s 
d(;ath w^‘ls attribut(*d to this di.sease, and it is re- 
corded tlmt durin;j: the last three years of his lib* he 
remained p.'nerally in a slab; of .silence. 

Hydrocliaritacejc, or TrvDKociiAiuDK.F,, an 

order of monocotyledons ( Ilelobia* ), temperate and 
tropical water-plants, some; of tln;m marirn; (e.p 
Halophila, Avhich is pollinated under water). The 
flowers are unisexual, tin; ])lants commonly dhccious. 
'Phe ovary is inferior. The "enera include Hy<lro- 
eharis (.see FuooniT), Flodea (.see Anachari.s), 
Stratiote.s (see Water - soMilKi:), Valli.sneria 
(q.V.). 

Hydrochloric Acid (sym. Ht'l ; equiv. 
30 '5) is one of the most im])ortarit compounds 
in inorganic chemistry. If tin; two gases w hich 
enter into its composition (hydrogen and chlorine) 
bo mixed in equal volumes they will remain with- 
out action uiaui each other if kept in the dark ; 
hut as soon as they are hrought into direct sun- 
light they unite Avith a loud explosion, and liydro- 
(*hloric acid gas is the result. The })riiic,ipa] 
characters of this gas are that it is colourless, 
intensely acid, irrespirahle, and even Avhen largely 
di]ub;d is very irritating to the lungs and eyes, 
and very injurious to vegetation ; that it is heavier 
than air (its specific gravity being 1’2474, air being 
taken at l'(K)0) ; that it can be condensed into a 
colourle8.s liquid ; that it is very soluble in Avater, 
and that it is neither combustilde nor a supporter 
of combustion. When alloAved to escape into the 
air it produces Avhite fumes by conclensing tlie 


atinospheri(; moisture. If the air be previously 
dried no such fumes are ai»parent. 

The solutions of this gas in water form the acid 
which was first kiiowm as iSpirit of Salt, then as 
Muriatic Acid, and Avhich is now' termed Hydro- 
chloric Acid. A saturated Avatery solution of this 
gas at 40“ F. (4‘4“ (L) has a specific gravity of 1‘2J, 
and consists of 1 equivalent of tin; gas dissolved 
in 3 equivalents of Avater. It forms a colourless, 
fuming liquid, which acts as a corrosive. On 
h(;ating it the gas is evolved abundantly until tlio 
teuqieratiire reaches 230“ F. (110“C. ), Avhen there 
distils over a diluted solution, having a .specific 
gravity of I'l, and consisting of 1 equivalent of tin; 
gas and S eijuivalents of water. It is to these 
solutions of hydnx'hloric acid that the term hydro 
chloric acid is far more commonly applied tlian 
to the gas itself. Th(;y possess tin; ordinary char- 
acters of an energetic acid, and n(;ntralise tin* 
strongest bases. Tbe neutialisatioii is, however, 
not in consequence of tbe acid combining w’itb tin; 
oxide, but is due to tlie simultaneous decomposi- 
tion of the acid and of tbe oxuh;, Avater and a 
metallic chloride; b(;ing formed. If M r(;i)resi*n(,s 
the metal tin* reaction is express<*d by tin; eejmi 
tion M.^() + 211(n -2M('l I IIAk All metals Avhicb 
at a red heat decompose water also (li;eompos(' 
this acid, and can, sc an evolution of hydrogen, the 
reaction being exjin's.se'd ns follows: INI | U('l =r 
M("l 4- II. llydroehlorie acid gas is a common, 
gaseous volcanic product. Free hydrocblonc, acid 
in a v(;ry elilute form is also a constitm'nt of the 
gastric juice of man ami animals, and jdays an 
essential pait in the digestive piocess. 

( ^)mm(;i<‘ial tunridhr and — t,o ii.se flm name 
employed by manufacturing c,b(*mists is made by 
In'ating in iron cylinders common salt (cliloridi* 
of .sodium) and oil of vitriol (liydiated suljihuric 
acid), arnl condensing the evolved gas in Avater 
contained in a seiies of slonewau* Wolflian Ilottles 
(q.V.), the reaction being lexplained by the equa- 
tion : 

oVtimUmn Oil of Vitrjol. Siili-hato ot So<l,i 

2NaCl -t- lloSOj 3- 211 (M -h Na.,.SO,. 

This c.()mm(;r<;ial aeid may (iontain various impuri- 
ties as, for example, iron, Avbich gives it a blight 
deep yelloAV colour), the chloride of .sodium and 
arsenic, — the latter bf'ing derived from the oil of 
'vitriol — .sulphuric and sulphurous acids, chlorine, 
from Avliich it can lx; purilied to a great 
extent hy dilution and redistillation. ‘ If jmre,’ 
says Milh;r, ‘the acid should l(;av«; no residue 
Avhen evaporated ; on sal.urating it Avith ammonia 
it should give no ])re(;i])itate of oxide of iron ; 
sulj>hurotte<i hyfh’ogen .slioiild produce no turbidity 
in it, Avhich Avould ho the ease if arsenic, free 
chlorine, or sulphurous acid Avere present ; and 
on dilution with three or four times its bulk of 
Avatcr no Avhitc cloud of suljihab* of baryta should 
he produced hy the addition of chloride of barium.’ 
The pre.sonce of hydrochloric acid, or of the soluble 
chlorides in .solution, may he fletected hy the 
addition of a fe.Av <lrops of a solution of nitrate of 
silver, which occasions the formation of a Avliite 
curdy precipitate of <;hloride of silver, Avhich is 
insoluble in nitric acid, hut dissolves in a solution 
of ammonia. For chloride of calcium, see Lime. 

Liquid hydrochloric acid (under the name of 
spirit of salt) Avas known to the alcliemist-s. 
Hydrochloric acid gas was di8cov(;red hy Priestley 
in 1772; and Davy in 1810 ascertained that it 
was (;ompose<l of chlorine and Jiydrogen. In many 
respects hydrobromic, hydrollnoric, and hydriodie 
acids resemble hydrochlorii* aeid. 

Hydrocleys, a Brazilian Avater- plant {H. 
nymphoides, or Lhnnocharis llmnholdti) of the- 
Butomacea;, resembling a, Avator-lily. 
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Hydrocvaillc Acid, IICN, known also as 
Prussic Acid, from its having been first obtained by 
Scheele in 1782 from the substance called Prussian 
Blue, is of almost equal interest to the chemist, the 
physician, and the toxicologist. 

(1) OhcmiMi'y . — Pure hydrocyanic acid is a 
<iolourlesH, lii^hly volatile liquid, with a specific 
{gravity of 0*097 at 64“ F. It l)oils at 80“, and 
solidifies into a crystalline mass at 5“ F. It pos- 
sesscjs a very jienetratin^' odour, resembling that 
of peach- biossottis or oil of hiUer almomls. It 
hiirns with a whitish flame, reddens litmus paper 
slightly (its acid properties being feeble), and is 
very soluble in wal.er and ahiohol. Pure hydro- 
cyanic acid may he kept unchanged if excbnled 
from light, which occasions its decomposition, and 
the formation of a brown substance known as para- 
cyanogen. Hydrocyanic acid is readily obtained 
by distillation from the kernels of bitter almonds 
and many kinds of stone-fruit, from the leaves and 
llowers of various plants, and from the juice of 
the tapioca plant {.Tatropha mmiihot). Anhydrous 
hydrocyanic; acid may he obtainetl by tin; action of 
concentr.ited hydrochloric acM on cyanide of mei- 
cury. Tlie diluted liydrocyanic acid of the British 
ami other pharinacopduas is, however, of more 
j)ractical importance. Tt is made {British Vluu- 
mnrnp.) by distilling ferrocyanide, of •potassium 
wit h dilute sulidiuric acid, and is standardised to a 
strength of 2 {)er cciut. When ki'jtt for any length 
of time it is extremely a])t to decompose. 

'riie ordinary tc'sts for hydrocyanic, acid an; ( 1 ) 
file peculiar odour; (2) the nitrate of silver test — 
tlnu-e being formed a white f)jeci|)itate of cyanide 
of silver, which is soluble, in boiling nitric acid ; 

(3) the formation of Prussian Idue, by adding to 
the fluid under exa?nination a solution of .some 
proto- and y)er-salt of iron, then .saturating with 
caustic notush, and finally adding an execs, s of 
hydrochloiic acid, vdion, if hydrocyanic acid is 
pr(‘hent, we have a characteristic him; piecipitat(‘ ; 

(4) tlie sulphur t(*st, which is tin; best and most 
accurate that has yet been discovcre<l. To the 
Mi.sjKictcd li(iuid add ammonia ami yellow sulphy- 
drato of ammonium ; e\aporate the licpiid in a 
watch-glass to dryness, oei-asionally adding am- 
monia till tin* exc,(;ss of sulpliydrate of ammonium 
is decom}K)sed. Add water, and acidify with 
hydrochloric acid. If hydrocyanic acid b<5 present 
the sulphocyanate of ammonium which has been 
formed gives a l)lood-rcd solution on the a<ldition 
of a ferric salt. 

{^1) ]\J(’diriii<tl Dilut'd hy<lrocyanic acid 

is used externally as an ingredient of lotions to 
diminish itching in skin diseases. In 2 to 8 minim 
doses it is given internally to diminish irritability 
of the stomach, to relieve gastro intestinal pain, 
vomiting, and functional palpitation of the heart. 
Given by the mouth or l3y inhalation it is also 
useful in allaying cough in phthisis, hooping-cough, 
bronchitis, <!i.*c. All these apjdications depeml 
upon its action in deadening sensory nerves. 

(8) As a Hydrocyanic acid is one of our 

most energetic noisons, and is frequently employed 
for suudde. Wlien a smxtU poisonous dose (about 
a small teaspoonful of the 2 per cent, atdd) 
has been taken the first symptoms are weight 
and pain in the head, with confusion of thoiif^it, 
giddine.ss, nausea (and sometimes vomiting), a 
quick pulse, and loss of muscular power. If death 
result this is preceded by convulsions and invol- 
untary evacuations. When a large dose has been 
taken (as from half an ounce to an ounce of the 
2 per cent, acid) the symptoms may commence in 
a lew .second.s, and it is seldom tliat their appear- 
ance is delayed beyond one or two minutes. 
‘When,’ says Dr A. S. Taylor, ‘the patient has 
been seen at this period he has been perfectly 


insensible, the eyes fixed and glistening, the pupits 
dilated and unanected by light, the limbs flaccid^ 
the skin cold and covered with a clammy per- 
spiration ; there is convulsive respiration at long 
intervals, and the patient appears dead in the 
iritermediah; time ; tin; pulse is imperceptible, and 
the resjdration is slow, deep, mispin^, and some- 
times heaving or sobbing.’ The patient survives 
for a longer or shorter jx'i iod, according to the dose. 
According to Dr Lonsdale, death has occurred as 
early as the second and as late as tlie forty-fifth 
ininuh; ; the poi.son acts as a j>aralysant to the whole 
nervous system. Dt-aih is due to jiaralysis of the 
heart in tlie more rai)id eases, and to paralysis of 
the respiration in those which occur more* slowly. 

Where the fatal action is so raj»id antidotes are 
of comparatively Uttb* value. Chlorine, ammonia, 
cold alhisioii, and artificial respiration arc the most 
imjmrtant agents in the treatment. The first two 
should he used with great caution, and only by the 
medical praetitiom*!*. Cold affusion on the head, 
neck, ami <lown the spine is a valuable remedy. 
Artificial respiration (see RKsriKA'J'lON, Aktii'I 
( lAI.) should never be omitted, 

Hydrodynaillic.S, in its complete generality, 
is the science vvhieh treats of the motions and 
equilibrium of a material .system, iiart or all of 
which is fluid. In accordance with modern dynamic 
nomenclature (se<! DYNAMICS) we sliould discuss it 
nndei the two headings Ilydrokinetics and llydro- 
static.s. 'I'he Jilstoric image of the term lias, how- 
evi'i, so lixed itself tliat we generally remird hydro- 
dynamies as excluding hydrostatics and as dealing 
only with kinetic pr<dilcms. (Iriginally, as the 
derivation of the words at once show, hydro- 
dynamh’s and h^ydrostaties referred only to tlie 
motion and equilihriiim of liquids; hut as our 
knowledge of the iihysical jirojierlies of all kinds of 
Iluid, liquid and gaseous, increased, it was recog- 
niseil that they had much in common from a 
livnamic ]>oint of vii'w, and the terms became 
exten(h‘(l in their api>li<*ation as defined above. 
Thus the floating of a balloon in air depends on the 
same hydrostatii* luineiple as the floating of a ship 
on water. The simpler and some of the more 
juactical jirohlems of hy(lro.statics ^\ill he found 
tr(;a(ed under that heading. lu its practical 
engineering asjioets hydrodyiuimies is known as 
I'ydraulics, including smdi important subjects as 
the <*oustruetion of canals, breakwaters, dock.s, 
pumps, water-pipes, water-wheels, and so on, most 
of which Inave separale articles to themselves. 
Hen; we shall confine ourselves to the scientific 
ju'inciples of the subject, using familiar cases as 
illustrations. 

The study of liydrodynamics has led to tlie con- 
ception of what is called the perfect fluid. It may 
he defined as a substance ine.apablo of resisting the 
smallest deforming stress. For instance, no portion 
of such a iluid can resi.st, even for a moment, a 
longitudinal pressure if iinsupiiorted by a lak*ral 
pressun;. The logical consequence of this definition 
IS that, if the fluhl is at rest, the pressure at a point 
is the same in all directions ; for if it were not so 
there would he a deforming stress, and therefore a 
yielding of tlie fluid, and equilibrium could not 
exist. By similar reasoning we may show tliat, if 
tlie pressure varies from point to point in a fluid at 
rest, there must he an external force acting on the 
fluid in the direction in which the pressure i.s increas- 
ing. Thus, in virtue of gravity, atniosi>lieric pres- 
sure decreases as we ascend, and the pressure in 
the ocean or any other body of water increases as 
we descend, long as we are dealing with 
equilibrium of fluids we meet with nothing in- 
consistent with the definition of the ideal perfect 
fluid. Across every interface separating two 
contiguous portions of the fluid the mutual stres.s 
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is of tlie nature of a pressure Avliolly normal to the a number of very important phenomena, some of 
interface. which we shall discuss in detail.^ The vessel MAB 

When, however, we pass to cases of fluid motion (lig. 1) is provided at D, C, E, o with apertures 
we find that the projierties of the perfect fluid are 
very far from being i ealistal in nature. The smallest | | ^ 

relative* motion amongst the difterent parts of a \ 

fluid brings into piny mutual stresses which are not . I " - | X 

normal to the interface between two contiy:iioiis £i | - ' i \ 

portions. These tan^^ential stresses tend to destroy / || 

the relative motion, o.visting only so long as the M ’ f ""X. \ 

relative niolion exists. They are thus partly vli 

analogous to resistances due to friction in the | ^ 

<l vnaiiiifs of solid bodies — Iionco the term fluid I 

friction (see Viscosity) frerpiently employed to U I - ii — 

«lenot<' tlie property that <liscriminates actual fluids ol I ...i-, 0 * 

from tlie ideal riorfect fluid. Fluid friction, bow- f! " 


from tlie ideal jiorfect fluid. Fluid friction, how- 
ever, differs from friction in one marked particular ; 
it has no significance in static problems. It is 
wholly kiiHitie. The gradual Btilling of troubled 
waters, the calming of the wind, the slackening in 
s|>eed of the water in a stnuirn as avc pass from tin* 



which mav be closed * 


Let the vessel 


ntre and surface portions towards the hanks or he filled Avith water up to the level MvV ; Ihen, if 
bottom are familiar exam])le.s of the effects of fluid tin* orifice o, Avhicli looks vertically upwards, is 
friefion. opened, a j(‘t of water will be projected up, and 


Under certain circumsi.ances the tangenfial will reach very nearly to the height MA. 


sfircsseH thus brouglit into nlay not only retard the 
motion of the more swiftlv-moving jmrts of flu* 
fluid, hut even accelerate the motion of the more 
slowly-moving parts. I’lius a rapidly-flowing river 
entering the s(ia draAvs along Avitli it a considerable 
<|nantity of the original ocean water. 'I’lie effects 
■of a draught of air are fell far beyond the dir(*ct 
-<•011 1 se of the main current. It is impossihb*, in 
fact, to mark ofl'eleaily tin* boundaries of a current 
flowing in fluid of the same kind. In like manner, 
the eddies formed in the Avake of a solid bo<ly j 
miiviiig through eUh(*r air, Avater, or other fluid | 
could not be produced if if. Avcrc not for the exist- 
ence of these tangential st/r(*Hses. In every case 
the final result is a (lisMij)ation of energy (s«'e 
EnkiKtY ) ; but in the maiority of c,ases of j>ra<*tic;il 
im])ortance the rate of <lisHij»atiori is so sIoav in 
other Avords, the tangential stresses are so small in 
comparison Avith the other effective fore.es acting - 
that the properties of the perfect fluid go far to 
explain many hydiokinctic i»henomeria. Some of 
these we shall noAv consider. 

It has been already jiointed out that the equi- 
libnum of a fluid under the action of gravity or 
other force depends upon the niatmer in Avhich flu* 
pressure varies in the direction of the force. Is'oav 
a force has alAvays a definite direction ; and con- 
sequently in all directions per]»en(livular to the 
direction of the resultant force acting at a )»oin( in 
the fluid tliere can be no Aaiiaiioii of pressure. 
Tlius, from any one point Ave can pass to an infinity 
of neighbouring points at which the juessure is Ihe 
same ; from each of tliese again to an infinity of 
othei-s ; and so on indefinitely. Wi; tlius arnvc af 
the conception of a surface in the fluid, at every 
point of Avhich the pressure is the same. Such a 
surface is called a surface of equal iiressure, and 
one of its essential properties is that it is jienien- 
dicular at every jioint of it to the resultant mrci* 
there. In tlie case of fluids at rest under tin; action 
of gravity these surfaces are also called level sur- 
faces, and are for all jiractical jmrjioses essentially 
horizontal planes. A consideration of thesi; juiii- 
cijdes leads easily to the eonclusion that equililwinm 
in a fluid mass (iannot exist if the jiressures at Iavo 
]>oints at the same level difter, or if the j>n;ssureK 
are ihe saino at two })oints at diflerent IcA^els. 
These two conditions are essentially one and the 
same ; and when they are fulfilled, fluhl motion 
must take place (see such articles as Atmosi'HEKK, 
Wind, Wave, Siphon, and Artesian Wells for 
familiar illustrations of these principles),' 

The discharge of fluids through orifices includes 


I AV(‘r<; not for fluid friction and the consequent <lis.si- 
■ pation of energy Ihe jet A\(mhl nsach the height 
MA. As soon as the orifice o is opened, the water 
Buriaci* there being exposed simjily to the jin'ssnre 
of the atmosphere is under the same* jiressure as 
the much higher surface MvV. Hence a flow takes 
place anti Avill contiimt; to take jilata* until the sur- 
fa(*e of the wa,(,(*i AlA has sunk to the; ](;vel of iJie 
Avater at o. The experiment shows that tlie jet is 
projected wilh a vt*! icity very nearly equal to tliat 
Avhie.h Avouhl lx; acquired by a Ixxly falling un(l(;r 
gravity from the level AM to the level o. 'I’his 
velocity is given h\ the iclalioii r- 27//, Avhe-re 7 
is tht; acceleration tine to gravity and h tlie diflereiico 
of level mentioned. Similarly, if the orifices at 1 ), 
C, E are opened, the issuing jets will lie projected 
Avith sjieeds Avhose squares will be found to he very 
ajiproximately proportional to lh<*. diir(;ren(r(*s of 
level between the upper surfaci* M A and tin; le.spee- 
tive orifices. This may he. proved exjierimentally 
by coiistrneting tin; oiifici;s so that the discharge 
i.i initially horizontal, and th(*n measuring Ihe 
lange, BK or BL, reached by the seveiul jets. Thus, 
assuming tla; laAV jnsf. giviui, commonly calk'd i.ln; 
theorem of 'rorricelli, Ave may show that the squari; 
of the range BK is eijnal to four times tfie yuaxinct 
of the dilh;i (‘rices in level of lie* orifice D Ixdow 
A and alx>v(* B, that is, 4AD l)li. Hence if we 
describe a si'niicircle A(iB on AB as a diami;f(*r, 
the horizontal lines 1 )F, (Hi, Eli meeting this 
semieir(!le Avill he half the horizontal ranges eone- 
spondiiig to the iv"sp(;c.tiv(; orifices. 

The height of the free Avater snrfae-e above the 
orifice from Avliich tin* AA'ater is issuing is technically 
calleil the hcatf. 'J’lie greater the head the greats*!- 
is the pressure at the level of fin; orifice, and tlie 
more availahh* tlie Avat(;r for practical purposei^. 
Part of the liead is consumed in overcoming fi ictionu 1 
resistances ; for well -formed simple orifices about (Jj 
jier cent, of the Avhole head is so expended. 'Fin; 
discdiargo from any orifice in a given time will 
depeiul obviously on the size of the orifice and on 
tlie aA^ailahlc head. ]^xp(;rimeiit sIioavs, however, 
that for sharp-edged orifices in a Avail the discharge 
is distinctly loss than the simple theory Avould 
indi(;ate. tn such cases the section of the jet is 
smaller than the section of the orifices in the ratio 
of about 5 to 8. This is sufliciently explained hv 
the convergence of the streamlets in the fluid which 
ultimately form the jet ; and this convergence con- 
tinues for a little distance beyond the orifice, pro- 
ducing the phenomenon of tlie vena emtracta or 
contracted vein. We have seen liow the spe(3(l of 
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is measured by means of the parabolic path 
of the jet ; this speed multii>lied by the number of 
seconds in a cliosen interval of time, and by the 
effwtim (unknown) area of the orifice f^ives the 
whole diacliarge in that interval. This discharge 
<-an be easily measured ; and thus the data ai«^ 
complefx3 for findin^f the effective area of the orifice 
and comparirm it with the real area. By furnishin;^ 
an orifi(5e with a short mouthpiece of the form of 
the contracted vein, we may re^^ard the smallest 
cross-section of the monthj>iece .as tln^ true orifice. 
In this case the effective area and the real area are 
the saino. 

In these simple cases of efflux the enerj^y of efllux 
is wholly exjdaincd as bein^^ derivcid from the hydro- 
static head of water. The pressure due to this'hea*! 
is the weif^ht of a column of water «)f unit-cross- 
section and of a heij^ht e(|ual to the heafl. Thus, if 
f> is the density of the water, so that i>rj is the w(d,e:ht 
•of unit-volume, the juessure p due to a head h is 


/)///o Thus, by Torricelli's theorem, - is Inilf the 


P 

9 

s(]nare of the velocity Avith Avhich a jet AVoiiJd be 
projected fhroii<jrh an 'orifice* made at d place Avdiere 
the i)re,ssure is p. Hence Ave may refj^ard this ratio 

i»> the, emu-yy per unit-mass of Avater due l,o the 
prc'ssurc //. But if tin* Avater is in motion with a 
speed r, its oner^w i)er unit-mass is on this account 
If, further, the particular jtortion of the fluid 
considered is at Ji h(;i^dit a]>o\'e a certain .arbitrarily 
choH(*n h'vel, defined .as the level of zero pot<*ntial 
(iiier^'y, tln'ii its potential enerfj:y is y.c. llie Avhole 
ciK'r^iy possessed by the tuovin^^ fluid is built up of 
tln's(* thicc parts due resjjectivel.v to incssurc, speed, 
and praviliUion, and is ,<,dven therefore by the 

■c'ipiessioii i- i- f/.i'. Now, in 


the 


of 


'■t<*udy frictiojih'ss IIoav alonj:: a de(,erminate channel, 
fhe Avhole f'linj <j;y jjossessed by Jiiiy unit-mass of th(* 
fluid must b(‘ the same; for at sonn? time or other 
ev('iv (*h'men(, p.asses t hrough t he ]M>sitions occupied 
.'it other times by of her elenn'iifs in the samestnuim- 
liiie, and ]>asses through them under the same 
dymuiiic conditions. Henc(*, nejj[lectinfr the effects 
of fi ict ion. Ave arrive at the conclusion that the 
ex))ression for enerj^y just Luven is constant alonjj; 
iitiy <xi\en stit'am-liiie. d'fike, for example, a ]>ii>o 
«»f iinitorm bon*. If the IIoav is stejidy the iriAari- 
.ableness of tlu* cross-sectior re(piires the speed .at 
e\eiy point to be the same, ilence as a- diminishti 

y> mu.st increase, so that f ar) m.ay remain con- 
\P ' 

stall t. For a horizontal pijie x must in* constant, 
and so of necessity is Noav sujipose the tube to 
Ik* horizontal but of vari.able section ; then, sine** x 

is constant,, the expression f - -h iv-) must also be 
\P 

constant. But the sjiecd e varies inversely as the 
section ; hence must be <4;re.atest Avliere the bore is 
Avidcsl and least where the liore is narroAvest. In 



other Avoi ds, the cross-section and pressure increase 
toj^ether and diminish tof^ether. A familiar illus- 


! tratioii of this is shoAvn in fi{^. 2, in Avhich Avater is 
escaping from a short cylindrical nozzle A. The 
contracted vein occurs at c, so that, the velocity 
being greater there than at the open end of the 
tube, the jireHSure is less. But the pressure at A is 
the atmospheric pressure ; and, consequently, if a 
tube be led from c to the vessel of Avater V, the 
Avatw Avill be pushed uj) to some point by the 
excess of the atmosjihcric jircssuro over tlie jires- 
sure at c. 

When the eHects due to friction are taken into 
account we see in a getu*ral vva,A tliat the eneigy, 
instead of remaining constant as A\'e pass along "a 
stream line, Avill steadily fall ofl’. In the case of a 
uniform pipe this loss oi" energy Avill show itself in 
a more rapid falling away in the pressure. For 
instance, in a horizontal jiipi* of uniform bore the 
jiresHure will steadily diminish as w<* pass along in 
llie direction of the floAv. At the open end of the 
pipe (c, fig. 2 ) the jiressure is that of tlie atniosjiherc ; 
and this will gradually in(*rease as Avt* ])ass .along 
the pipe against the floAV until we come to (/. Avhere 
the pre.ssure falls a little short of that due to the 
head of Avater in the vessel. I’liis may be shown 
experimentally us indie, alfal in the figure, in which 
flu* sni.all upright tub(‘K inserted in the horizontal 
pipe become filled Avith A\al/er to a cei-tain heiglit. 
In the construction of water-Avorks Ihese and many 
other problems in liydiokinetics re<!eive their 
nr.acfbail solution. In the- motion and flow of 
liigbly compressible fluids, sneb as gas(>s, Ave meet 
Avitb tbeoiems .similar to those jn.st di.seussed for 
liquids. The treatment, hoAvever, is noce.s.sarily 
more abstruse, and is far from (‘oniplete if tbermo- 
<lynamic considenitions are left out of a(*.conut. See 
(fA.S, S()UN1>, TnKRMOJ)yNAMJ(;.S. 

The by<lrokinef.i(; problems connect(;d Avith the 
motion of .solids through ilnids have tlieir most 
imjiortant applications in quest ions Avhich concern 
the artilleryman and the builder of shi})s and air- 
ciaft. In the jir.actice of gnimery the law of tlie 
resistance to projectiles in air Inns been very fully 
woiked out. At very high .speeds it is very great 
indei'd ; .and it may be sboAvn that an ordinary- 
.sized i>roje(‘tilc if dropjaal from an immense beiglit 
(s.ay 40 miles) could never, under the action of 
gravity alone, ji ttain a. speed of 800 feel pe,r second. 
One gieat .source of lo.ss of energy of a Ixuly moving 
through a liijuid is the foiniation of eddies and 
vorti(!e.s in its Avake. 'rbe.se are the direct result 
ot tangential stre.s.ses acting betwemi contiguous 
portion.s of the fluid moving Avith dillerent .speeds. 

In virtue of the same tangential stresses the 
eddying motions quickly die aAA.ay, .and the energy, 
as in all sneh transformations, takes the form of 
heat. 

Hydro-extractors. See Deying-machini-x 

llydrofliiorie Acid. See Fmjoeine. 

Hydrogen (sym. H ; atom. Avt. 1 -008 ; Gr. hyd(j>\ 
‘Avater,’ and (ictivao, ‘to produce’) is an (dement - 
ary gas and the lightest substanee known. It is 
(;olonrle.'<s, odon7'l(*KH, and non- poisonous, althongb 
as ordinarily prepared it frerjnently contains traces 
of di.s,agreeably .smelling or of poisonou.*- impui iti(*s. 
'riie gas Avhen subjected to moderate* pivssure at an 
extremely Ioav temperature can be reduced to the 
li<juid and solid states. In combination with oxy- 
gen it forms one-ninth part by Aveigbtof Avater, and 
it is a most important constituent of the tissues of 
animals and pbants. It enters into the composi- 
tion of a large number of manufactured .substances 
and jiroducts used in the arts, medicine, &'C., as, 
f«u- instance, standi, sugar, vineg.ar, gutta-percha, 
.alcohol, ether, benzene, aniline, indigo, morphia. 
&c. It is not found largely in nature in the free 
or uncombined .stat<*, but it doe.s occur in some 
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^fftfseous eiiianufcion.s fioia tlio earth, as in the sol- 
fataras of Jcoland and in tlie netrolcuin rcgrioiis of 
IVnm.syJvania. Being tlie Jigntest gas known, its 
<lonsity is often adopted as the standard of com- 
parison for the densities of other gases. The 
density of abniosjdieric air compared witli that 
oi Ijydrogen as unity is nearly 14 ‘5. As hydrogen 
possesses the lowest atomic weight of all the ele- 
ments, its atomic weight was formerly adopted by 
chemists as unity, and those of the otlier elements 
were leferred to it; but of recent years oxygen, 
with atomic weight = 16, has been adojited as 
the standard, since this atomic weight can be 
determined more accurately than that of hydrogen. 
Tln‘ atomic number of hydrogen is 1. 

Altliongh hydrogmi is usually classed amongst 
the non-nietallic elements, it is in its chemical 
behaviour more closely related to the metals. It 
combines with oxygen, at a led heat forming water, 
tliis combination biung accomjianied by the giving 
out of a great deal of heat. A jet of hydrogen 
burns in air or oxygen with a nonduminous flame, 
which is, however, sufficiently hot to heat to 
whiteness a lirn; platinum wiie held in it, 'Fhe 
behaviour of hydrogen towards chlorine is ex : 
tremely interesting. The two gases can be mixe<l 
in equal volumes and preservevl without combina- ' 
tion taking place for an indelinite period if kept | 
in the dark, but on exfiosure to difiused daylight 
combination begins, and its progress de})end8 upon 
the hiightness of the light and the duration of the 
exposure. Momentary exnosure to direct sunlight 
causes cornl»iiiation to take place with explosive 
violence, and a simihir effect is produced by raising 
any portion of the mixture to a red lu;at. Hy<lrogeu 
as a rule combines with those things with which 
the metals in general combine, forming compounds 
which are analogous to those of the metals. Com- 
poun<Is containing hydrogen and one other element 
are common decomposition products of decaying 
vegetable and animal matters ; as, for instance, 
inarsh-gas, ammonia, and sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which contain hydrogen combined with carbon, 
nitrogen, and sulphur respectively. 

The fact that an inflammable gas was evolved 
when dilute? sulphuric or hydrochloric acid interacts 
with iron filings seems first to have been observed 
by Boyle in the middle of the ITIh century ; hut 
Cavendisli (q.v.) in his paper on ‘ Factitious Airs,’ 
published in the Transact was of the Royal Society 
for 1766, was the first to describe accurately the 
properties of ' this gas, and the? methods of 
obtaining it, hence he is usually mentioned as its 
discoverer. 

The ordinary methods for preparing and jmrify- 
ing hydrogen will he found in any elementary 
treatise on chemistry. See Gas; and for sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, see Sulphur, 

Hydro$(cnatioii. See Oils. 

Hydrogfcii Peroxide (sym. HgOo) is a 
compound of hydrogen and oxyg<?n, containing a 
larger proportion of oxygen than water, the other 
compound of these elements. It was discovered 
in 1818 by Tlienard, and was by him regarded as 
oxidised water as it very readily decomposes, when 
lieated, into oxygen and water. Tlie substance, 
when freed from water as cornjiletely as possible, 
is a thick transparent liquid, of specific gravity 
l'4r), without colour or smell, but possessing a 
bitter taste. It bleaches many vegetable colours, 
and when applied to the tongue or skin produces a 
white spot and gives rise to considerable pain. Its 
bleacliing action and moat of its chemical char- 
acters depend upon its powerfully oxidising pro- 
perties. It is employed, in dilute solution, for the 
restoration of oil-paintings, and in the preparation 
of cosmetics and mouth-washes. 


Hydrography, as a branch of physical geo- 
p-apJiy, deals with the waters of the globe. Tiie 
liydrographer determines by means of observations 
and soundings the outline of coasts and shores, the 
configuration of river-beds, lake-basins, and the 
sea-bottom adjacent to coasts, ascertains the posi- 
tion and extent of shoals and rocks and islands, 
investigates the nature and velocity of (Uirrents, 
the local tidal phenomena, the changes taking 
place in river-mouths, and the alterations ellected 
in coast -lines by tlie action of the sea. See 
Chart. 

llydroid. See IlyiiwozoA. 
Hydroilirrliailics, a term sometimes used 
•so as to cover Avhat in this work is dealt with at 
Ilydrodynamics ((|,v.)aiid Hydrostatics (q.v.), as 
also hy<lraulics, oi the department of engineering 
which deals Avitli the application of liquids in 
motion to machinery. Iiydromecliaiiics is some- 
times limited to the latter department alone. On 
the other hand, hydraulics is sometimes made to 
cover hydrodynamics. Se(? Knc.TNEKRINU, with 
ai tides there cited, and Water, Sewa(;e 
nydroiiiedii8ir. See Ha drozoa. 

llydroiliel,' a beverage made of honey and 
water ; fm-mented, it becomes mead. 

llydroill*‘ter, an instrument which indi- 
cates, by the dc])tb to wliicli it sinks in a liquid in 
Avbidi it floats, the Sj)ecilic Density (q.v.) of that 
li(juid. 

Hydroniys* a ga?ims of uatcr-mice found in 
Australia, ’rasmania, and New Guinea, distiii- 
gui.shed from all otlim- rodents by (lie small 
number (^) of molars. They an; called BeaMu- 
rats in ’rasmania ; are nocturnal and very shy ; 
inhabit the banks of both fresh and salt uater, uiul 
swim well, ^^itll llu' ludp of ]»:irtially w(d)bed liind 
feet. The largest species is twice the si/(! of a 
common rat. <-)ne .species has the belly w hile, the 
other yellow. 

Hydropathy. See IlYDROTiii-:i?Arv. 
Hydrophis. See Sea-snake. 

Hydrophobia (G'l'. hydor, ‘w^ator.’and phobus^ 
‘fear’) is a symptom of a disease known as Babies, 
which may occur in man and in various animals ; 
but the word hvdropb(d)ia is also frequently used 
to denote the disease itself. It has long been 
known that rabies is communicated from one 
animal to anotlier if the saliva of the one is intro- 
duced into the organism of the second ; w hether it 
be the case that the first has hit the second, or has 
only licked it on an open sore. The saliva of a 
rabid animal pioduces no injurious effect if brought 
in contact with the unbroken skin of an animal, 
provided it lx; not excoriated. In civilised coun- 
tries the dog is the animal most frequently affected 
by rabies. In less settled regions the wolf is a 
frequent source of the disease. 

When a rabid dog bites anotlier animal the 
latter shows no immediate symptoms of disease. 
The wound caused by the teeth of the dog behaves 
like an ordinary wound and may heal. After the 
lap.se of a certain period (called the incubation 
period ), Avbicli may vary from nine or ten days to 
several months (cases are known where the time 
has been as long as twenty -six or twenty -eight 
months), but is generally from four to six weeks, 
the animal that was bitten exhibits the special 
symptoms of the disease. In man, the first symp- 
tom is usually a change of character ; he becomes 
melancholy ami distrustful. Next, generally at the 
heginihng of the case, appears a symptom called 
at rophohia ~\\\e snifillest breath of wind which 
touches the skin of the face causes its muscles to 
contract. Next comes hydrophobia — if tlie sufferer 
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i« ottered anything to drink, Iuk tliroat contracts, 
and he suffers spasms of tlie pharynx. When this 
symntorn api>ears the death of the sufferer is at 
liana, and is certaiji to occur in two or three 
days. During the interval between the appear- 
ance of tlie hydrophobic symptoms and death 
the patient has periods of calm and accesses of 
fury, and also exhibits paralytic symptoms which 
usually commence in the lowei’ limbs. In sonn; 
cases only those paralytic symptoms are present. 

liabies is tluuefore communicated by biting from 
one animal to another ; any scratch made by the 
teeth of the affected animal must be treated as an 
^infected wound. The animals liable to be affecte<l 
by I'ahies aie very numerous, and comprise almost 
ail the mammalia — men, dogs, cats, horses, cattle, 
sheep, wolves, foxes, deer, c'irc. 

'fhe question of the etiology'^ of rabies has re- 
maiimd very obscure, and the most contra<lictory 
opinions were current until M. Pasteur in IKSO set 
himself to study this malady, flis labours justify 
tin; following statements. 

Rabies is a virulent disease, transmissible from 
one anitnal to another by the inoculation into the 
latt(M' of those various secretions ami tissues of the 
affected animal in which the virus dwells. This 
virus consists of a living organism, the nature of 
Avhicli is unknoAvn, but its existence can neveithe- 
loss not be denied. 

Pasteur studied the distribution of the virus in 
the indivi<luals alfected. He observed that the 
virus was found in the nervous .sy^stcnn and in 
the saliva, hut not in the blood, the lymph, v'irc. 
Tltiuce, if we inoculate another animal with the 
blood of li rabid beast, the first will remain wholly 
free of any labid infection. Similarly, rabic virus 
inl<rodu(5(!d directly into tin; (rirculatory system of 
an anim;i,l will not |)roduce rabies. But there is a 
sure means of communicating rahi(*s from one animal 
to another -viz. by the introduction under the dura 
mater, on the sui face of the brain, of a portion of 
the c(*ntral nm vous system of the rabhl animal. By 
this operalhm one is absolutely certain to com- 
nmnicale rallies to a susceptible animal. In the 
couise of his studies Pasteur observed that, in cer- 
tain animals which had been inoculateil beneath the 
skin with large quantities of rabic virus, som(‘ not 
only did not take rabies, but became incapable of 
taking it — i.e. they might with inqmnity be inocu- 
lated even on the surface of the lirain w'ith rabic 
virus. This observation was the origin of tlie di - 
covery of jireventive inoculation, by which, at will, 
an animal can be rendered refractory to rallies. 

The principle of such inoculation is as follows: 
The spinal cord of a rabbit which has died of rabies, 
if preserved in dry air at a temperature of 2.T to 
24"' C, ( 74° to 76° F. ), slowly loses its virulence. 
With a spinal cord which has been so jireserved 
for fourteen days it is impossible to communicate 
rabies to a rabliit or a dog. But this spinal cord 
has nevertheless still a certain power to confer 
immunity from the disease — the inoculation of an 
animal with a sufficient quantity of it will render 
it refractory to rabies. At the same time Pasteur 
observed that the freshest spinal marrows, that is 
to say, the most virulent, are those best fitted to 
confer immunity from infection. To render an 
animal refractory to infection the treatment com- 
mences by inoculating it with spinal cord fourteen 
days old, then with that of thirteen days, and so 
on till spinal matter three days old is reached, two 
days, one day, and even such as is not yet one day 
old. The last may be introduced into the subject 
of experiment without danger, because he is already 
refractory. 

What gives this discovery an enormous value is 
that these preventive inoculations made on an 
animal (e.g. man) early enough a/ier he has been 


bitten prevent rabies from declaring itself. This 
is explicable on the following grounds : The virus 
is deposited by the dog’s bite in a superficial 
wound : there it meets with little nerve-filaments 
in which it is further cultivated, and by means of 
which it ascends, somewhat slowly, to the nervous 
centies. These nerve-centres are the quicker 
affected the nearer to them the bite has been 
inflicted : hence bites on the heail produce rabies 
after a shorter period of incubation than bites 
on the extremities of the body. If theie is time 
to render the organism refractory by means of the 
preventive inoculations before the nerve -centri's 
are affected the victim is saved. The length of 
the incubation period in man bajipily thus makes 
it possible by Pasteur’s method to oiiginate a 
protective immunity before the virus intioduced 
in the bite has bad time to affect the neivous 
system. In modern practice the Pasteur method 
has been modified and simplified by the suhstitu- 
tion of increasing doses of a rabbit s cord of moderate 
virulence for doses of constant size of cords of 
increasing virulence. 

All attempts by the ordinary methods of bacteri- 
ology having faileil to isolate any organisms from 
the infective nervous S 3 ^stem of labid animals, 
much speculation has taken place as to the nature 
of the hydrophobic vims. Similar failure has 
attended the investigation of other undoubtedly 
infective diseases, e.g. smallpox, yellow fever, 
South African boise- sickness, foot-and-mouth 
ilisease. In all of these cases, however, if the 
\ irus be forced through a block of unglazed eai then- 
ware, the pores of which are sufficiently small to 
keep back all objects recognisable by the most 
jiowerful onlinarv microscojie (i.e. less than one- 
two hundred and fifty thousandth of an inch), the 
Iluid passing thrc”gh’is still cajiable of reproducing 
the disease when injected into a suitable animal. 
That the filtrate contains a living organism capable 
of multi]>lication, and not a very powerful soluble 
poison (as in the case of Diphtheria, q.v.) is shown 
by the fact that if— taking the case of rabies, which 
we are consiilering — the brain of the infected animal 
be bruised up in salt solution and again filtered, 
the filtered fluiil again produces the disease, and 
this procedure may be repeated indefinitely with 
the same results. If the first filtered virus bad 
contained only a non-living poison this wonhl, by 
the repeated passages, become so diluted that it 
would be incapable of producing any ell'ect. The 
liypothesis at piesent held to account for these 
facts is that there exist living organisms which, 
at any rate in one stage of tJuur devdojnncnt , are 
excessively small, and the diseases with which 
they are associated are .said to be caused by ultra- 
microscopic or filterable viruses. The resenation 
stated is necessaiy in the case of hydrophobia, as 
in this disease there have been observed in certain 
cells in the brain small round objects which, 
according to some, are another stage in the develop- 
ment of the causal organism. These have been 
called, after the discoverer, Megri bodies; and as, 
whatever be their true nature, they have never 
been recorded in any other disease, the demonstra- 
tion of their presence is at present relied on as 
showing that the animal has suffered from hydro- 
phobia. 

What ought to be done when any one is bitten 
by a mad dog is this. The wound made by the 
dog’s teeth should be deeply cauterised as soon 
as possible, so that if possible the virus may be 
destroyed before it has begun to cultivate itself in 
the nervous system. Then, if the animal which 
inflicted the bite is mad, the victim should as 
quickly as possible be subjected to the Pasteur 
inoculation treatment. Bites on the head are more 
serious than bites on the limbs, inasmuch as there 
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is a sJiorter distance to be traversed ere the nerve- 
<;entres are reached, and all the more prompti- 
tude should he exercised in cominencing the 
treatment. 

Ilow can one make sure that the biting dog is 
mad? Careful notes should be made regarding the 
cojidition of the tlog during tlie previous few days. 
'J'he course of tlie disease in tins animal is some- 
what as follows : The animal will change its 
cliaractei, will often cease to eat, will bite every- 
thing witliin its reach, and will sometimes show 
signs of paralysis, its hindquarters ami its lower 
jaw Ix'iiig lirst attacked. In such ca.ses the animal 
will in(!vital)ly die in from three to foiii days, or at 
most in eight days. A post-mortem examination 
will show the stomach empty of food, ami con- 
taining on the contrary foreign sub.stances such as 
bits of wood, stones, straw, Ac. The most cert;iin 
way of discovering if a dog has been mad is to 
introduce a jmrtion of its medulla under the dura 
mater of a rabbit. The rahhit will inevitably 
become rabid if the dog was rabid, but this wi 
not take place till after fifteen or eighteen days. 
If this procedure is adoj)ted in the Ctase of a <iog 
which has bitten a inan, valuable time, which ought 
to b(; taken advantage of foi the treatment of the 
patient, is lost. What ought to be done is to kill 
the animal, preferably by shooting through the 
he.art; to cut off its lu'ad, and send this packed in 
ice to a bacteriological laboralory in ord(!i that the 
brain may bo evamin(‘d for Negri bodies. In this 
wav a diagnosis can he established in a hnv houis, 
and advice as to the proj)er treatment can be given. 

When we look back on Pasteur's discoveri«‘s re 
garding liydrophobia in tin; light of the progiess of 
kriowle<lgo since they were inade, the genius of the 
discov(M er shines out even more brilliantly than when 
it astonished the science of the j»eiiod. Working /it 
Ji time when only one disease— anthrax' h/ul been 
.actually proved to be due to .a living org/inism, 
and dealing with <a imilady whose c/uise is even 
yet undetermined, he boldly plunged into the un- 
known, and emerged with solid facts which, if 
knowledge had piogressed by the slow pnicess of 
h)gic,al induction, might not yet have been att/iined. 
I'here is little wonder that .at the time of P/isteur’s 
<li.s(!oveiies tlieii novelty /iroused criticism, much 
of which has now lost its jioint in the light of 
knowhalge since obt/aimal. Sev/Miil objecti<ms 
have, however, still to b(‘ met. One of th(*se is 
concerned with Avhether F.astemian inoculation 
h.as diminished the moitality jifter bites by rabid 
jinimals. While the mort/ilitj’^ from this disease in 
untre.ated cases is difficult to arrive /it, there is /i 
statistical basis for stating th/it it amounts to 10 
j)or cent. Now for the ten yea/s, IHSO-Of), the 
mortality in e.ases treaUul by inocul/ition w/is ()'48 
per cent. This figure has Ixam objected to on the 
ground th/it many c/ises h/ive been tre/ited where 
there was no evidence that the dogs biting the 
})atient8 were ni/illy mad. A perusal of any of 
the returns ])eriodicjilly published by the F/isteui 
Institute in P.aris shows this objection to be ground- 
less. 'riie cases tieatod .are classified into three 
groups — (1 ) those where, by inocul.ation, the biting 
dog has been juoved to be mad : (2) those in whicli 
a qualified veterinary surgeon has |)ronounced the 
dog to be m/i<l ; (11) all ofher <-!ises. To take the 
first group only, from IHHb to 18!)7, 1759 cases were 
treated, with a mortality of 1 1 i)ev cent. Am)thei 
objection h/is been raised thjit in certain c.ases 
inocnl/ition of piusons not bitten by mad dogs h/is 
caused infection with rabies. While such /in un- 
fortun.ato occurrence cannot be excluded, its rarity 
is to be set against the undoubted benefit which 
has /iccrued in the thousands of cjise^ where death 
has been f/revented by inocul/ition. On the whole 
<|uestion, the finding of a committee of experts 


which reported to j)arliament in 1887 still repre- 
sents the considenaf conedusion of science on the 
subject. That finding was expressed /is follows : 

‘ It m/iy, hence, be deemed certain that M. Ibisteur 
has discovered a method of protection from r/ibies 
comparable with th/it which vaccination /ifloids 
against infection with sm/illpox.’ 

‘ Pasteur Institutes ’ for the treatment of patients 
have come into existence all over the AMuid. 'The 
juirent. oiganisation is in Paris, and it is to this 
that British p/itients are usually sent, but the 
juovision of means of treatment is now jccognised 
.as a <luty of the public he/ilth service in all civi- 
lised countries. In Britain it h/is hitherto not 
been neccss/iry to m/ike speci/il provision. 3'h(P 
insul/ir position of the countrj’ made it possible 
between 1895 and 1900 to stamp out nibies among 
•logs com])letely by me/ins of eflicient (pm/zintinc 
regul.ations /ind /i rigorous muz/ling ordci-. The 
country w/is free of the disease till 1919, when it 
veappe.ared, undoubtedly in consequence of the 
cnormou.s traflic with the (kmtinent consequent on 
the war. There is no reason to anticip/ite that this 
recrudescence w/is other than a pnssing incident. 

Ilydropliyllaceir. a mitural order of sym- 
pet/ifouH dicotyledons, heibs /ind bushes, eont/iiuiug 
alioiit 2.30 known sjieeies, n/itii'es ehielly of tbo 
colder jiarts of America. hionn* iiiv favouiite 
ornaments of f lover- borders, ji/irtienhirly dill'eri'iit 
sp(!(d<*s ofNcmophila (q.v.). rltaccJm in 

has been introduced in Kurojie as an exeellciit 
plant for agrieiil tine ; Wiijaiuiin rin'a<'as(ui((^ AAitli 
liuge leaves, is pl/inted a good de/il in sontbiun 
gardens, /mil the sjieeies of Ilydrophyllmii Inrnish 
le/ives th.at are e.aten like sjun/ieh or s/il/id 
( ‘Sh.awnei' Salad ’ in ('olorado). 

Ilydropliyle.s. Set' AtpiATu; Plants, ICco- 

lAKJV. 

Hydroplsinc. /i mime best, ri'served for Ji 
skimming bo/it whirb ciiiiiiot lea\e the w/itev, and 
sometimes givmi to vlial. is bi'tter tei med a ‘ ivater- 
jilaiie,’ a sea-going aerojihuie. 

Hydropterideie. iSee Water-ferns. 

^ Hydro statics treats of the eijiiilihrium of 
liijuids, ami of their jiressnres on the w/ills of 
vessels coni /lining thmii. It is /i purely dynamic 
seience, and eoncenis itself virtually with only two 
of the many jihysical jiroporties of li((nids. Tliesi* 
/ire density /ind mobility. In virtue of I he l/il tm- 
jnojierty, /i liquid lias no tendency to eonsm vc its 
sh/iji(>, so that, if /i distorting foice acts on it it 
yields without any tendency to recover. It h/is 
no Ehusticity (q.v.) of form. Viseosity (q.v.) m/iy 
ret/ird the r/ite at which the distorting torce takes 
effect ; but /I liquid Avill continue to change form 
so long as there is a force acting on it Avhicli is not 
b.al/inced by /i perfect re, action. Tims, in hydio- 
st/itic jiroblcniH, nothing of the natuie of a distort- 
ing force is taken into eonsidenitiori. All jiressures 
.acting on nortions of the liquid must therefore be 
perpendicul/ir hi the surfaces on which they act ; 
and eijuilihrium reijuires equ/ilily of jiressure in all 
directions at any jioint. 

The fundamental property may he thus stated : 
When a pressure is exerterl on any jiart of tlie 
boundary of a liijuid at lost, that pressure is 
transmitted undiminishod to all jiarts of the 
nass and in all directions. Most of the other 
irojiositions of hydrosjatics are only diilerent 
forms or direct consequences of this truth, which 
iii/iy he iiroved expenmentally. Suppose a close 
box B to he lillod with water, and to have in- 
serted into the ujiper cover a tulje o, with closely- 
iitting plug or piston, 1 square inch in area. If the 
jiiston n is now pressed down njion the water with 
a force equal to a jioiind weight, the water, being 
unable to escajie, will react upon the jiiston Avith 
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the same force; but it ol>viously will not press 
more ag.ainst a than against any other part of the 
lx)x, therefore every square inch of the interior 
surface of the box is 
I ij . pressed outward with 

n j I If I the force of a pound. 

o|lJty ji _ j|J L |c If, then, there is an- 

" ^ other tube inserted in 

_ - i li^ any part of the box 

~ h :. - . . ■ with a plug of the same 

- -.= 1 area, as at h, it Avill 

require a force of a 
1- pound to keei> this plug 

in its jdace. (We leave 
out ot account at present the pressure upon h 
arising from the lar.njht of the water in the box 
above it — i.e. we neghict gravity and <‘-onsidcr only 
the ])rcssure i>ropagated by the forcing down of 
the plug o.) However many plugs of the same 
size there may be, (*acb Avill be pressed emt with 
tin; same bnee of a pound ; and if there be a large 
jdiig of four times the fiiea, as at r, it will l)e 
pressed out ith a force of four })ouiids. We have 
ordy, then, to enlargci the area of tiie |)i8ton c to 
obtain any multiplication of the force exerted at <i. 
If the area of r is lOOO squarti inches, that of a 
being 1 sfjmin^ inch, a ])ressure of one ]>ound on a 
becomes a })ressure of 1(K)0 pounds on r ; and if Ave 
make Mie pn'ssure on a one ton, that on c Avill 
bo 1000 tons. 'I’liis seemingly wonderful multi- 
plication of power has received the name of the, 
nyilrostdtic paradox. It is, however, nothing more 
than what t akes jdace in the lever, Avhen one ponnd 
on the long arm is made to balance 100 pounds on 
the short arnn 

If the pressure supposed to beexerted on the piston 
a arise fjoni a pound of Avater 
jMUired into tin; tube abo\e ^ 

it, it Avill continue the same I,; j 

though tlu' piston he removed. |j 

The pound of Avater in the I 

tube IS then i)icssing Avith its ii 

whole weight on every scpiare A j 

inch of the inner surface of | 

tlu' box - doAvnwards, side- ;; 

wise, Hiul upAvards. 'I’lie ap- | 

paratus called the hijclrostaiir 
heUou's acts ou ibis juinciple ij 

(see fig. 2). It consists of tAvo |j 

stout circular boards connected 
together by leather in the Ji 

manner of a belloAvs, 11. Tin; 
tube A is connected Avitb the 
interi<u ; and a person stand- Kg- 2. 

ing on the upper board, and 
pouring Avab'r into the tube, may lift himself uj). 

If the ar(!a of the upi)er board is i0(X) times that of 
the tube, an ounce of Avater in the tube Avill sup- 
j)ort 100(1 ounces at. W. It is on the same principle 
that the Hydraulic Pr(»ss ((j.v. ) depends. I 

(1) Equtiihrimn of Li qa ids. — Alter this explana- 
tion of the fundamental properties of liquids it 
may lie enough to state the tAvo conditions of fluid 
equilibrium avIucJi directly flow from it. (1) Every 
particle of the licpiid must be solicited by equal 
and contrary pressures in every direction ; otlier- 
wise there Avould be a ten<lency to motion, and 
therefore motion IxH'.ause of the liquid proiierty of 
mobility. (2) The upper particles at tne free 
liquid surface must form a surface perjiendicular 
to the impresse<l force. The truth of this is 
experimentally demonstrated by the horizontality 
of the surface of a liquid at rest under gravity. 
It can be shoAvn to 1x3 a consequence of the 
primary property of ‘ pressing equally in all direc- 
tions,’ for let da and rh lie vertical lines, or lines 
in the direction of gravity ; and ab a piano at ri^ht , 
angles to that direction, or horizontal. A particle 


of the liquid at a is pressed by the column of 
particles alxive it from a to d ; and the like is the 
ca.so at b. Now, since the liquid is at rest, tbes(3 
pressures must be ccpial ; for if the pressure at 6, 
for instarnre, were greater than at a, there Avould 
he a flow of the water fiom a towards b. It folloAva 
that the line ud is equal to h(\ 
and lienee that do is pin allel to 
ah^ and therefore horizontal. 

I’lie same might he juoved of 
any two points in t he surface ; 
tli(;rofore the Avhole is in the 
same horizontal plane. 

(2) L^re.ssare of Iviq aids ov 

Liarfarcs. — The general pro- 
position on this point may he 
Htat(!<l (Ims : The pressure of 
a liquid on any surface im- 
mersed in it is cfiual to the 
weight of a column of th(3 I'lg- 

liejuid Avho.se base is the sur- 
face pressed, and whose height is the ]>crpendicnlar 
depth of the eeiitre of gravity of the surface lieloAv 
( h(i snrfaci; of the liquid (se<' f’ENTiiKor HuESSUiiK). 
The pressure thus exerted is independent of the 
shape or size, of the v^essel or cavity containing the 
li<|ui<l. 

(3) Buoyancy a7ul Flotation.-— An a consequence 
of the projxisition regarding the pressure of liquids 
on surfaces it can ho slioAi’n that ivlien a soliil hodv 
is immersed in a liquid its loss of Aveight is eijual 
to the w'cight of the disidacefi liquid— -i.e. to the 
weight of an e<|ual hulk of liquid, 'riuis, if a 
cubic foot of the, liquid Aveighs the same as a cuhie 
foot of the .solid, the solid Avill apjiear to have 
lost all its Avidght, and will remain in the liquid 
Avherever it is put ; if a eiihic foot of the liquid 
weighs le.sH than cubic hxit of the solid, the solid 
Aviir appear to lose part of its Aveight, and will 
sink ; 1»ut if a cubic f(X)t of the liquid Aveighs more 
than a cubic foot of the solid, the immersed solid 
Avill not only lose all its Aveight, hut Avill ajipear to 
he dominated by a negative widght, being urged 
upwards to the surfac.e of the liquid by a force 
equal to the dideronce of thci Aveights of the dis- 
placed liquid and the solid. In this last case the 
solid w'ill rise until it swims or iloats on the surface 
of the liquid, the amount of solid immersed in this 

linal state of equilibrium being 
determined by the obvious principle 
that a floating body must he 
buoyed up by a force equal to its 
own weight. Here again, then, 
the solid seems to lose all its 
w eight, which loss must he simply 
the Aveight of the displaced water. 
’I’lius in lig. 4, where AB represents 
a floating solid, the water displaced 
by the immersed part B is equal in weight to the 
Avliole solid. 

As the buoyancy of a body thus depends on the 
relation between its Aveight and the winght of an 
equal hulk of the licpiid, the same body will he 
moui or less buoyant, according to the density of 
the liquhl in which it is immersed. A piece of 
wood that sinks a foot in Avator may sink barely 
an inch in mercury. Mercury buoys up even lead. 
Also a body which would sink of itself is buoyed 
up by attaching to it a lighter body ; tin? bulk is 
thus increased Avithout projiortionally increasing 
the weight. This is the principle of life-preservers 
of all kinds. The heaviest substances may be 
made to float by shaping them so as to make them 
displace a volume of water greater than the bulk 
of their own solid substance immersed. A flat 

f date of iron sinks ; the same plate, made concave 
ike a cup or boat, floats. It may he noted that 
the buoyant property of liquids is independent of 
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their depth or expaiiHC, if there he only enough to I axis of flotation, which is of course vertical. In 
surround the object. A few i»ounds of water in i^ht I fig. 8 the same body is represented as pushe<l or 
be made to hear up a body oi a ton weight ; a ship / drawn slightly from the perpendicuhir. The shape 
floats as high in a sinall dock as in the ocean. / of the immersed portion being now altered, the 
{A) Stahl! itij of F/odting Boffics. — Conceive abd I centre of buoyancy is no longer in ihe axis of 
(Gg. h) to be a portion of a Jhpiid turned solid, figure, but to one side, as at B. JVow, it is 

evident, that if the line of direction of the upward 

e e prcH,sure — i.e. a vertical line through B — meets the 

axis above the centre of gravity, as at M, the 
g tendency of the two forces is to bring tl)(^ axis into 

J " J. \ ^ I its original j)osition, and in that case the eipiili- 

■■ briuni of the body is stabh;. But if BM meet the 

I below (J, the tendency is to bring the axis 

^ . I further and further fioni the verti(!al, until the 

body get into some new jiosition of e(iuilibriuin. 
Vi There is still another case; the line of support or 
~ O buoyancy may meet the axis in (1, ami then the 

^ t-wo forces counteract one another, and the body 

remains in any ))osition in which it is i)ut ; the 
body is then said to be in neutral etiuilibiium. In 
but unchanged in bulk ; it will evidently remain a lloating cylinder of wood, for instance, B is 

at rest, as if it were still liquid. Its u eight may always right under G, in udiat ever way the eylindtu' 

be represented by the force c//, acting tiuough its is turned. Y^hen the angles thiongli which u lloat- 
centre of gravity c ; but that force is balanctid by ing body is made to roll are small the point M is 
the upward luessure of the water on the different nearly constent. It is called ihe metaeent re : juid 
parts of the under surface; therefore, the resultant its juisition may be calculated for a body of given 
of all these elementary i)resHures must b(‘ a force, weight and dimensions. In the construction and 
c.s, exactly equal and o])posite to vij, and acting lading of ships it is an object to huA c the centie 
through the .same ]>oint c, otherwise tin* body of gravity as low as j)ossible, in order that it njay 
would not be at r<‘st. Mow, whatever other body be always below th(> rnetaoentre. AVith this vi(‘W. 
of the same si/e and shap(i we .suppose' substituted Inaivy materials, in the shapt; of ballast, are ])lacea 
f(»r the mass of solid water ahi/, the suj)porting in the bottom, and the heaviest, portions of tia; 
pressure or buoyancy of the water around it must cargo an* stou ed low in the hold, 
he the same; lienee we conclude that when a body Hydro Ihersipy. or JlYDnoTJiEit.Ai'bi -TK’s, is 
is immersed m a liquid the buoyant jiressure is a the system of ti»*ating disease by lueans of the 
force eijual to the weight <)f the liiiuid disjdaced, various water appl illations which aie almost in- 
and acting in the vertical lim^ tiirongli the centre of separahly associateil with theimotherajiy nndei the 
gravity of the siiaee from which t lu; liquid is dis- joint description, balneology. I'ln*, word hydiopathy 
])hiced. Lliis jioint may be called the venire of is a pojuilar one nsi'd almost exclusiv ely by tin' laity. 
huoi/aneif. q’lie terni hydrotherapy is ajiplied to the use of 

vVe may siqipo.se that the sjiace ahd is oe<*n])ied plain watei as distingnislied fiom tin* external or 
by the iniineisetl jmrt of a lloating body ocAf/ (fig. iniiurial administration of the medicinal waters 
b). riie supporting forecg eb, is still thi! found at vaiions spas. I’lie wuitei is not used for 

same as in the former case, and acts reason that it contains any saline ingredients 

through c, the centre of gravity of the of theiapeulic value, hut mei(ily because it is what 

displaced vvater ; the weight of the hod \ A termed a ve\y flejtble metlium for a]>]>lying heat 

must also he the same; luit its point of ^ ami cold. Needless to say, water is a vew ain'ii'ut 

ap])licHtion is novyc', the cent reel gravity ® remedy. Jlipjmcrates niost of all was a gieat 

ol the whole body. When the body is believer in its virtues, as well as (Jalen, (’elsns, 

floating at rest or in a st,a,ie of eqiiili- 9 A sclepiadcs, and others. In the middh* ag(*-s Banins 

briuni, this jioint must ev idcidly be in j-ij.. of yEgina ami Alexandei of 'rralles wenm*\ponents 
the same vertical line with c ; for if tiny of its uses. Dr Jann*s Currie of Liveipool was the 


b ). The, supporting forecg eb, is st ill tln! 
same as in the former case, and acts 
through c, the centre of gravity of the , 

displaced w'ater ; the w eight of the hod\ 
must also he the same ; hut its point of / 
ap])licHtion is now e' , the cent re of gravity ® 
ol the whole body. W^hen the body is 
lloating at rest or in a state of eqiiili- 9 
briuni, this jioint must evidcidly be in j.-,., 
the same vertical line with e; for if the 


two forces were in the jiosition of c.v, e'g (fig. b), jij-.st to use cold water to any extent, in fe\(*is. 
they would tend to make tin* body roll over. I lie Cnirie carried out, a serit*s of expmiments, and 
hue pa.ssing through the centre of gravity of a ,,„hliHhed a treatise on his findings {Alccfieal 
floating body and the eeritre (if gravity <>f the dis- JUports, 17f)H), which was tianslated into German, 
placed water is ca1h*d the (/,/•/. v of flotation. j^d to much comment and coutrovuusy. NA’ate.r 

A lloating body is said to he in stable cquili- treatment has ever been one of the battle groniul.s 
briuni when, on siitleiing a slight displa(‘(*inent, it mediciini, and this has often been due to pie- 
tends to icgiun its oi iginal jiosition. Ibe eondi- judicf* aroused by the fact that many of the jiioneers 
tions of stability will be understood from the ^vere laymen wlio made up in eiithnsiasm, some- 
accom]ian_\ ing figures, big. 7 lejiresents a body times misdirected, for their lack of anatomical and 

jihysiological knowledge. Brorninent among these 

( f t Vinceiiz Briessnitz, a Silesian farmer, who at 

/ 7^"^ (irafenberg in the first few' years of the lOth c(’ntnry 

W ; ' /w made a big stir by his enthusiastic use of water, 

^ j , chielly cold, for all manner of ills, surgical and 

oi / Q .y / nuMlical. He started his work on animals, and then, 

■ / 7: / having sustained an injury to his chest, involving 

/ / : / fracture of one or more libs, he made use of 

i / : / water applications, accelerating, in his own opinion 

^ . / at any rate, his cure. He soon acquired a laige 

X clientele, first among his neighbours and fellow- 

fanners, hut afterwards among all classes of society, 
including the nohility and church dignitaries. 

. ' Making all allowance for the exaggeration of 

floating in equilibrium, U being its centre of enthnsia. 9 tic patients, the novelty of the remedy, 
gravity, B its centre of hnoyaiu^y, and AGB the and the flight of time, one cannot but conclinle 
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that he met with considerable success, and must 
have been a man of parts and much ingenuity. 
Doubtless it was not all due to tlie external use 
of water, but rather to its substitution for strong 
drink, so much abused at that period, and to the 
ordering of a rigidly plain dietary and jdenty of 
walking exercise for people who were as a rule 
idle and self-indulgent, llis ignorance of ordinary 
medical lore was about as comj)lete as it could be 
even in those days, but the experience of handling 
many invalids, real or imaginary, seems to have 
enabled him to build up rough working hypotheses 
and a pathological theory of the humoral type. He 
came to the conclusion that the blood in disease got 
• full of some abnormal constituent which he believed 
to be acid, and the way to got rid of it was to 
wash the patient or douche hmi freely, make him 
<lrink much water, and even blister him with con- 
tinuous applicaticiiis of wet compresses. This last 
was what is known as the crisis treatment. It was 
employed at Matlock until well on in the 1890's. 
It was certainly a form of counter-irritation, but 
the rash or eczema produced was probably due to 
germ infection in a imust warm medium, causing 
a dermatitis locally — that is, an inflammation of 
the skin whiclj might even suppurate. The pus, 
if it appeared, Priessnitz looked upon as ‘bad 
humour,’ and the case would be considered a .severe 
om'. 'riie tlieory was quite unsound, the treatment 
painful, and to be condemned. 

('aptain Claridge, one of Priessnitz’s ‘ cure.s,’ was 
j»r.‘j,ftically the pioneer of the cold-water treatment 
in England. He was a gentleman of good family, 
hailing from Warwickshii e, and a martyr to rheu- 
matism. It was with considerable diflidence, while 
travelling on the Continent, tliat he entrusted him- 
self to the drastic treatment of Pries, snitz. But 
the result was so remarkable in his case that he 
expressed the opinion that ‘ Priessnitz mu.st be 
acting under divine inspiration.’ How drastic it 
was may be judged by the following daily time- 
table ; A blanket -pack lasting an hour at 4 
A.M., leading to profuse perspiration which was 
encouraged in every j)OH.sihlc way, followed by 
a three- minute cold plunge-bath. Breakfast of 
milk, bread, and fruit followed. At 10 A.M. a 
cold doucln; of four mimites was given, followetl 
))y fool and sitz baths; at 4 r.M. another cold 
■douche; moie foot and sitz baths; and bed at 
9.30 Avith logs swathed in cold-water bandages. 
Jn three months walks amounting to 1000 miles 
Avek(* taken. Keturniiig to England, Claridge j»ub- 
lished his hook, which attracted great attention, 
ami a host of lay and medical imitat<jrs of l’rie.ssnitz 
sprang up, who s(}uahhled with one another on 
technical ])()inls, threw much ahuse at the medical 
profession, then chiefly engaged in administering 
large <loses of calomei and bleeding, who in turn 
roundly abused and <lecried the water-curers as 
cranks and fanatics. 

Out of the higotiy and turmoil of these years 
good has undoubtedly materialised, and our modern 
hydrotheraj)y became established as a valuable 
means of treating disease. Hydrotherapy was 
poj)ularised in England about 1S42 by the treatise 
of Dr Gully of Malvern ; and it was placed on a 
reliable working basis largely through the efforts , 
of Ernst Brand of Stettin (1S27-97) and of Wil- 
helm Winternitzof Vieiinaf 1835-1905), who wrote 
a well-known modern treatise on the subject. This 
method of treatment is now extended to the reduc- 
tion of high temperature in fevers, the quieting of 
mental excitement in insanity, the relief of pain 
in rheumatism, and many other conditions. Hydro- 
therapy at the present day includes not only the 
use of oaths at various temperatures, hut numerous 
forms of douche and spray, hot and ’cold, and of 
* packs,’ in which the patient lies wrapped in a 


.sheet or blanket wrung out of hot or cold water. 
Peat, mud, and other solids are often added to the 
water ; and mas.sage and ^^mnastic exercises enter 
very largely into combination with the hydrothera- 
peutic measure.s. Further, the use of hot Avater 
has to some extent been displaced by various forms 
of electric and hot-air apparatus, which eflect tl»e 
treatment by dry heat. 

The various technical descriptions of water apjdi- 
cations are to he found under JIai'H.s. 

Ilydrothorax (derived from hydor, ‘water,’ 
and thorax, ‘ the chest ’ ) is tlui term ajmlied to 
dropsical collections in the pleura. See Dkop.sy, 
Pleurisy. 


Hydrozoa, a class of (^cclentera, or Stinging 
Animals, including zoophytes or hydroid colonies, 
medusoids, or swimming-bells, and vSipbonophores, 
like the Portuguese Man of-War(7V<2/ia^m ). Some 
an tliorities incltide 
tlie tnu; jelly- ^ 

fi.shes, or Scyplio- Vri 
meduHje, along 
Avith the Hydro 
zoa, and they use 

medusa' A\’itlf the 

min*'' mednsoid /vwtc.sce»is (n-duccrl); h, 

n.. branch of. same (niaKiiitiod ); r, .S'(u.sia, 

; ‘mu tnesc Medusa of same, slioi Lly alter libcia- 

aro often com- tiou. (After Allman.) 

billed in one life- 


bi.story— a phenomenon known as Alternation of 
( Jenerations ( q. v. ). 1 n these cases, an asexual vege- 
tative hydroid colony buds oil' se.xual free-sA\ imming 
rne<lu.s(uds, Avhich produce eggs and .sperms; and 
the fertili.sed ovji develop into frei! - SAvimming 
larva^ Avhich settle down as polyps and produce a 
colony by budding. The Hydrozoon polyj) dill'ers 
greatly from the Aiithozoon polyp — e.y. of sea- 
anemone and dead-men’s lingers — o.g. in tlu? absence 
of an intunied ectod«'nnic gullet, and of internal 
partitions or mesenteries. ’Dk; Hydrozoon Medusoid 
uiirers greatly from the Scyphozoon Medusa— e.g. 
ill the aUsenc.e of a acIuiu around the margin, of 
an intunied ectodermic gullet, and of special diges- 
tive lilameiits. The chi('f divisions of the Hydrozoa 
are: (a) theTubularian, Uam])anul;iri}in,Sertula,nan, 
Plumulariaii, and other zoophytes, many of Avhieli 
have tluur a.s,sociated medusoids ( Antliomedu.sie 
and Leptornedu.sie ) : (?>)th(‘ very calcareous Mille- 

f >ore ‘corals ’ or Hydnxioralliiifc, some of which 
lud off medusoids; (c) the jiernianeiit medusoids 
( Trachymodu.sae! ), AA'hicli prodma; medusoids again, 
and are often like miniature jelly-lishes ; and (r/) 
th(^ frec-sAviniining Siphono})hora~ colonies of modi- 
fied medusoid and polypoid individuals. It is prob- 
able that the extiiuit Uraptolites Avere Hydrozoji, 
See Allman, Monograph of G yvinoUastic JTi/droidsi'RKy 
Society, 3871-72); Hincks, Britkh Hydroid Zoophytes 
(J868); Hickson, ‘Coelentera’ {Cambridge Natural 
History, vol. i. 1900); FoAvlcr, ‘ Hydrozoa’ (liankester’s 
Treatise on Zoology, 1900 ) ; and the articles CoRAL, 
Hydea, Jelly-fisu, Polyp. 

Ily^res* a town of Provence, in the French 
department of Var, on a southern hill -slope, 
crowned by a ruined castle, 3 miles from the 
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Mediterraneurj, and 11 E. f)l‘ Toulon. Embosomed 
in palm-CTOves and or}in;.:<* orchards, ifc is celebrated 
for the beauty of its situation and its mild, dry 
clinmte, and has t/jere/ore ^rown in favour as an 
invalid resort between October and May. An 
English church wits built in JSS4; and since 187ii j 
fp'eat improvements have been carried out in 
drainage, water-works, ttoiilevards, &c. MassiJlon j 
was a native. Pop. 17,500. Near the coast lie tin 
wooded lies d’Hyeres or d’Or (anc. j^tu'c/tadc.s ). 
Here the ijeat ot the climate is tetjipered by the 
sea-breezes, and tlie season seems an eternal sprinj^. 

llyetos:raphy. See Rain. 
llytfieia« in classical mytliolof^y the *,mdde8s of 
Health, was th(i dau^'htor of Askleplos ( jEscnlapius). 
She was worshipi)ed at Athens, Corinth, Ar/^os, 
and other im})orta.nt cities, and in works of art is 
usually r(*pres(mted as a vir^dn Mith a snake, the 
symbol of health, which drinks from a cup ludd ii 
her hand. 

Hygiene is a "eneral name for the study of 
the conditions and methods of promoting health 
and of preventing disease. Rroadly, the term is 
now synonymous with preventive medicine. It 
tleals not only wi til the health ellects of weather, 
climate, air, soil, water, foods, beverages, clothing, 
exercise, occupations, liousing, overcrowding, a(‘- 
cumulations of refuse, and the like, but also with 
the wide field of direetdy preventable diseases: the 
infectious <liseases, the diseases incident to special 
trades- -e.g. dust diseases, chronic arsenical or phos 
phorus poisoning, lead poisoning, and others. 

Jo fulfil the two objects of the promotion of 
health and the juevention of disease it lias been 
found necessary, in the course of social evolution, 
to create elaborate public liealth statutes regulat- 
ing practically every phase of the communal life, 
from the selection of a housi; site to the medical 
treatment of individual peisous. Tiiis evolution is 
the primary diHerence between the ancient world 
and the modern. In (1 recce and in Rome, civic 
organisation comi)elh!d attention to certain primary 
conditions of health in tlie city— namely, water- 
supplies ami protection from the ellects of accumu- 
lations (»f human filth, the sanitation of camps, 
arnl, on tlie positive side, promotion of athletic 
training. The place given to athletic training in 
Greece remains an inspiration totiie modern world. 

In Rome, mucli attention was given to sewerage 
and Avator-su])pJy. The (doaea Maxima, though 
primitive in structure, and the water aqueducts 
across tlie Camuagna, survive in ])art to this day 
as evidence of the Roman appreciation of at least 
two cardinal conditions of communal health. But 
in the ancient world there is little to show that 
the civic energies were definitely and systematically 
applied to the prevention of disease. No doubt 
the magnificent baths of Itonie were a great factor 
in the individual health of the citizens ; but neither 
in^ (Treece nor in Rome Avas there any serious 
science devoted to the luevention, by drainage 
or otherwise, of diseases like malaria. ' Indeed, it 
has been maintained that one chief factor in the 
decay of ancient Greece Avas the <leterioration in- 
duced by malaria in the successive generations of 
people. 1 hrougli the middle ages, pandemics of 
tynhus and plague, not to speak of cholera, com- 
pelled European countries to some efforts at pre- 
vention ; but, naturally, in the absence of effective 
science, those efforts remained unfruitful. In 
^udying a book like Hirsch’s Geographical and 
Jiistorical Pathology, one is saddenea with the 
weary story of failure after failure to master the 
gieat epidemics. But, apart from a few systematic 
efforts at prevention of infection, public healtli in 
the modern sense, that is, a systematised common 
effort first to study the nature of disease and then 


( to prevent it, may fairly be regarded as the work 
of the 19th century. In the late Dr J. B. RuH-seli’s 
Evolution of the Public Health Function in Glasgoin 
it is .shown how, from one insane panic to another, 
the city linally set itself towards the middle of the 
century to improve its water-supply, to eradicate 
its iiltjiy slums, to jnevent tyjmus by attending 
to sanitation in the inter-epideinic periods, to dis 
soeiate the infections both from general disease and 
from one another, to provide adequate isolation 
hospitals, to attend to the food-supply, to Avage 
steady Avar on overcroAvding, and to consider the 
fundamental iirohleni of the re -housing of the 
people. , 

Almost every large city repeats GlasgoAv’s history. 
But we may noAv say that the medical schools, the 
nianici[ialities, the comity governing authorities, 
the education authorities, and the general public 
have become conscious of the fact that, to prevent 
disease and to promote health, highly elaliorated 
and specialised administration is essential. This 
les.son the Great War drove lionie even on the 
business world. 'J’he careful reports issued by tlu‘ 
Gommitteeon the Health of Mnnition Worker.s shoAv 
to Avhat an enormous extent output can be guided 
and increased by detailed attcntioii to the Jiealth 
conditions of the factories and the personal health 
of the Avorkers. These reports of the greatest 
industrial experiment in history conlirni all llu? 
contentions of the jileaders for greater contiol of 
industrial bygimie, Avliich already is very minutely 
regulated. Snjmlementary facts even more st liking 
are to bo fomul in the report by the Ministry of 
National .Service on the physical examination of 
men of militaiy age by the national service medical 
boards. The one rejiort sIioavs Iioav, by caKdiil at- 
tention to the welfare of the AA’orkers-- tlieir hours 
)f labour, their food, their fatigue, their housing - 
the standard of health and output may he kejit 
up ; the other report shoAvs hoAV, under die jn esent 
onditionsof iridnslry, the unliliu'ss ot individuals 
may he such as to justify the folloAiiiig stHternent: 
‘The presence of such dwarfed and ill-developed 
creatures can be attiihuted only to tlie conditions 
of life created hy our industrial (le\elopment, and he 
reckoned Avithont fear of contiadiction as eminently 
calculated to cause racial deterioration and to give 
svcM-y opportunity to the ravages of disease.’ Tliis 
serious deliverance hy a body of skilled medical 
men rests on returns of examination and re 
examination of at least 2,400,000 men eondneted 
in the period from Noveinher 1917 to Octohei 191S, 

The details of this gigantic medical insj»eotion con- 
stitute a very serious comment on the inadc(|uacy 
if the present nictliods of pieventive and curative 
medicine. Other countries show similar figures. 

But our oAvii facts show hoAv far this country must 
travel before we can realise the best conditions for 
promoting health and jueveiiting disease. 

Let us now give a few illustrations of the 
methods of hygiene or preventive medieine. 

Meteorology and Climate determines, 

to a certain extent, the incidence of disease. In 
warm climates the pievailing conitmniicable dis- 
•ases are such as these : malaria, dysentery, chol- 
ua, enteric fever, yelloAv fever, plague ; the other 
diseases include heat apoplexy and tlie like. But 
all diseases are modified in very Avarm climates, 
f^onversely, the communicable diseases are less 
common in cold climates, sav those between 65“ 
atitudo and the poles. 'rho greatest relative 
freedom from diseases is found in temperate 
3limates, say those ranging from 35“ to 65“ of 
latitude. YelloAv fever is a typical illustration of 
diseases that cannot live except in Avariii climates. 

The centres where it occurs lie between 40“ N. and 
40“ S. latitude, where ‘ the main isotherm is not 
below 26“ C. (78-8“ F.).’ But the disease may go 
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beyond this limit in the hot seasons. It also 
illustrates anotlier important point — namely, the 
work of insects in spreadin;^' disease. A certain 
mosquito (Stcffom^/ia fasciatn) sucks the blood of a 
yellow fever patient, say, within the first three 
days of sickness; if, after about twelve days, but 
not earlier, this mosquito bites another person, it 
may convey the disease. Aiqjarently, this is now 
rec.()g:nisod as the sole method by which yellow 
fevei- is spread. In the inakiri" of the ranania 
Canal the chief obstacle was yellow fever. Actin'^ 
on the knowledge that tin! (disease was spread by 
a s{)ecial inos(|aito, the A.merican me»lical service 
instituted anti -mosquito cam|)aipm all over the 
* /one, and, as a result, ‘ t he number of cases of yellow 
fever was reduced so rapidly that within five years 
the disease had conijiletely disappeared from this 
le^'ion.’ Similar inetliods arc now applied for the 
jHovtmtion of inalaiia, sleepin;' sickness, and other 
tropical diseases. 

(bimate has lon;j; been exploited in the treatment 
of disease;, |)articulai ly tuberculosis. Recent in- 
v(;hI i;.fations show that tin; v.alue of climale as a 
fac.tor in tieaiment doiiends, like the value of open 
ail and vent ilal-ion ^^en(;rally, on the relation 
lietween the heal, pi od notion in (be body and the 
cooIiM;^ ])ower of the surrounding medium. It is 
on (.his riilatioMship that the eflects of climate on 
fundamental melabolism jirimarily depeml. By 
careful selecldon of locality, a jiatient may find a 
.suitable (dima(,o without nece.s.sarily leaving the 
Biitish Islands. But, no doubt, many iliseases are 
favourably allectiid bv residence in dry climates 
like ceitain parts of Rgypt, or high altitmles like 
cer(-ain ai(;as of Swil,/erland. As all’ecting the 
wboh; coinmuuiti(‘s, (lu; use of a change of climate 
is necessarily le.stiicted. 

Wdfcr-fnipjilf/. - Centuiies of study have shown 
that, on tlie large scale, wat/Cr-supphes can be made 
safe by special forms of treatment.. In earli(;r days 
great. e])idemics of typhoid fever and otlnn intestinal 
troubles sprang from impure water. One of the 
greatest stri<le,s in sanitation was taken when l.be 
great cities de(;id(Ml to go to the unpolluted lochs 
and rivers for their watei-. With rare exc,«;ptions, 
all the large cities of Britain are now jirovideil 
from reasonably clean rivers ; but in many ca.ses 
still, the water is t.akon from rivers polluted by the 
sewage of cities and rural aieas. But by scientific, 
slow filtration with sand, ninety to a hundreil 
])er cent, of infective bacteria can be removed. 
Whore filtration on the large scale is difKcult, 
water may be treated by the addition of excess 
linn;, or may be chlorinated by small quantities of 
hypochlorite of lime. In both cases the result is 
practically sterilisation. The defect of chlorination 
18 that it tends to spoil the taste of the water. It 
is now accepted that the best water-siqqdy is water 
from an uiiland unpolluted source, stoied for a 
jiciiod of, say, one month, and filtered. By storage 
and filtration alone it is jmssiblo jiractically to 
sterilise a water -sujiply. Wherever the water- 
supjilies have been improved, enteric fever and 
certain forms of diarrho3a have tended to disappear. 
Further, a pbmtiful water-supply facilitates the 
introduction of water into houses, and thereby 
^u'omotes better conditions for the removal of all 
forms of house Avaste. Accordingly, both for 
])ersonal and communal health, a copious water- 
supply is essential. See Water. 

liemoml of ITasie and Jiefiise, <{;c. — Adequate 
means for the removal and treatment of sewage are 
as e.ssential as a good Avater-supply. Soivenago is 
noNV a great engineering problem, with a technique 
of its own. So is the treatment of sewage. On 
this group of problems a royal commission sat 
for many years, and experimented with all known 
methods. Here they were faced witli the problems, 


not merely of house sewage, bath waste.s, ikc., but 
also with the problems of trade wastes and their 
purification. Many good fishing riveis have been 
more or le,ss spoiled hy pollution with trade wastes. 
The methods of improvement are a constant study 
of tlie experts. Other primary nece.ssities are : sys- 
tematic removal of house lefnse, systematic cleans- 
ing of streets, lighting, spacing of Jionses to secure 
circulation of air. In the large cities, as well as in 
the special lighting and scavenging districts of conn- 
ties, all the.se prohlems involve considerable outlay 
and service. Bub it is found uni voi sally that where 
those conditions are neglected tie* hcaith of a city, 
as shown hy deatli-rates or di.sease-vates, siifl'ers. 

HpeciaLised Sanitation . — In the iiulusttial cities 
sanitation to he ellectivo must be highly specialised. 
I’he nuisance .sections of the Public ll(*aUh Acts 
provide for tlie control of nuisances aii.sing from 
any foul pool, ditch, gutti'i, watcr-couisc*, sink, 
cistern, watei -cl o.s(;t, earth closet, niinal, cess])ool, 
ilrains, diing-pits or ash-pits, wells, stables, byres 
or other buildings for keeping animals, accnimihi- 
tions of refii.se, mannfactuies or business injurious 
to the health of the neighbourhood, overciowded 
homses, unclean schoolhonses or factories oi woik- 
sliops, firejilaces or fninaces that do not., as far as 
jiracticahle, consume their own smoke, crowiled 
or liadly conducted chnrcliyards or cemel.inies, and 
emllcRs variidios of similar conditions. The Iceeii- 
ing of a city or a small town or a village oi piivate 
liou.sos free from nuisance is one of the first duties 
of a local health authority. But, in the I'ouise of 
administration, many of lljose conditions aie found 
to involve highly technical processes. I'hns the 
ofren.sive trades include the hmsiness of hlood-hoiler, 
hone -boiler, manure manufacturer, soap - hoilei*, 
tallovv-melter, knacker, tanner, tiiiie-hoilei', gnt 
or tiipe cleaner skinner or hide factor, slangliterer 
of cattle or hor,se.s, or any other business declared, 
hy the local authority under special order, to he 
an oflen.sive business. All these jiroce.sses may re- 
quire .Specialised machinery. Accordingly, the pre- 
vention of nnisance.s from tliem may mean great 
outlay, or even tin; arrest of a local trade. Here 
sanitation nasses into engineering. All these trades 
can heconuncted inoffensively when modern machi- 
nery is provided ; but, apart from oflensiveness, 
tliere is no danger to life. With many other trades 
it is dilferent, as the manufacture of lead and its 
com])oundH, manufacture of arsenic, phosphorus, 
india-nihher, ganiste.r-e.rushing, wliich is associated 
with chronic inllammation of the bronchi and lungs, 
steel-grinding, wool -sorting. In these, serious direct 
d.anger to the individual life can he prevented only 
hy the most stringent apj>li(*ation of hygienic regu- 
lations. Under the industrial hygiene section of the 
Home Office jireventive codes have been elaborated 
for all the specialised trades; for the enforcement 
of a proper standard of humidity, removal of dust, 
special treatment of infected hair and wool to pre- 
vent anthrax, &c. These regulations are hased on 
very extemleil observation and experiment. I'liey 
are he.ing constantly modified as expeiience directs. 

A.s already indicated, modern hygiene aims at 
securing not merely the estahlislinient of hygienic 
factories and workshojis, hut also special super- 
vision of the welfare of tlie individual workers. In 
the manufacture of explo.sives, as well as in tlie 
preparation of certain })ortions of aerojilanoH, fre- 
quent illnesses, and even deaths, were assignable to 
the materials used, and detailed preventive supervi- 
sion Avas indisfieusable. The metliods deviHed under 
stress of Avar-production .showed tlio way to improve- 
ment of ordinary peace -production, particularly in 
the regulation of hours of labour liy definite study 
of physiological fatigue. It is along these lines 
that the hygiene of factories and workshops will 
noAv develoj). 
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In this sequence wo have passed from the general 
hygiene of ihe environment to personal hygiene ; 
from maintenance of healthy conditions to personal 
applications of preventive medicine. This is the 
predominant note of tiie time. Social elliciency 
for industrial work, or scientilic investigation, or 
the higher learning, depends directly ainl indiiectly 
on the maintenance of a high standard of individual 
health. This is recognised in all recent health 
legislation. In detail, it is implie<l in the partial 
reorganisation of medical services achieved under 
the National Health Insurance Acts. In the more 
recent i)ropo.saU for placing medical institutions 
within easier reach of all sections of the community, 
in the expansions of medical service to inclmle 
maternity, child welfare, medical inspection and 
treatment of school children, it is cleaily implied 
that the care of the individual health must he a 
first charge on the communal .services. This is still 
far from realisation, hut we may give one or two 
illustrations of the evolutionary ilrift. 

Preimttioii of Infectious Disease . — Not long ago 
public health enactments were restricted in ]>ractice 
to such diseases as constituted a direct menace to 
the life or health of others— namely, infectious 
diseases. This was natuial in comrnumties that 
had only begun to umhu stand or to master even 
the major infectiou.s. To-day, this conception of 
public health is entirely superseded. 'I’lie acts 
apply to all infections where the infected person is 
aclanger ; but also to infectious diseases liketul)er- 
culosis, or pneumonia, or malaria, where the diiect 
ii'fectivily of the individual may sink to zero. But 
the communal treatment of disease was never really 
limited to infeeti(jus diseases ; for, under the poor- 
law medical service, all forms of .sickne.ss among 
the destitute poor liave, in England since IH.'U, 
in Scotland .since 1845, been treated at the public 
expense. Kurther, the Public Health Acts really 
include endemic as well as infectious disease, and, 
under special powers, such ernlemic <liseases may 
bo controlled, whether infectious or not. Once more, 
under the steady social pressure for increased in- 
stitutional treatment, as well as umler the powers 
enabling the community to provide ho.spitals for 
expectant and nursing mothers and children reouir- 
ing hospital treatnumt, the whole conception or in- 
dividual infectivity as the groundwork to common 
action has been departed from. 'Pbe public mind 
is now delinitely set towards providing, in ways 
apiiropriate to the various communities, such 
medical service, domiciliary or institutional, as each 
variety of disease and ilisabhmient. may require. 
Cons(‘quently, we are rapidly passing away from 
the ohier basis of public health scrvici; and on to a 
now basis, where preventive medicine will be ex- 
teinled to cover all medical .service requiied either 
to prevent the onset of disease, or, a.s far as prac- 
ticable, to cure it when it comes. 

Meanwhile, the health authorities are under 
obligation to jirovide for the prevention and treat- 
ment of the following infectious diseases among 
other.s : .smalI])ox, cholera, plague, typhus fever, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, erysipelas, scailet fever, 
measles, whooping-cough, chicken-pox, mumps, 
relapsing fever, continued fever, puerperal fever, 
cereoro-Hpirtal meningitis, epidemic polio-myelitis, 
malaria, dysentery, epidemic diarrlnea, tubcrculosiH 
in all its forms, venereal diseases, pneumonia in 
some of its forms. Encephalitis lethargica (sleepy, 
not sleeping, 8ickne.ss) has recently ajipeared in 
Britain in considerable numbers. It is very pro- 
longed in its course and serious in its effects ; 
and so far, although it is known to be com- 
municable, its gei’ni IS unknown and its treatment 
is empirical. They have power to ‘require that 
these diseases shall be notified to the medical officer 
of health, although venereal diseases have never 


been thus notified ; to provide hospitals, leception 
houses, and convalescent homes ; to cany out the 
disinfection of houses, bedding, jiersonal clothing, 
and all other sources of possible infection ; to deal 
with infected milk -supplies, infected water, in- 
fected food ; to tleal with contacts exposed to 
infection, and, in Scotland, with ‘cairieis’; to 
control ships, tents, or vans, common lodging- 
houses, public conveyances, dairies and milk-sliop.s, 
and, generally, all occiijiations and premises in- 
volved in or aflected by e})idemic disease. J^’urther, 
there are special powers for the international con- 
trol of the major infections, like plague, choleia, 
and yellow fevci, as widl as for the moie common 
infections, like smalljiox, malaria, dysentery, and 
certain otlier serious infections. 

Isolation hosj)itals in Biitain are usually built on 
the pavilion system, each infection being assigned 
to a special pavilion. Sanatoiia for tubeiculosis 
are constructed to ])iovide treatment in tbe open 
air, and suitable occujiational or vocational train- 
ing for patients that aie cai)al)le of it. Tbeie is 
as y(‘t little hos})ital or con\ jilescent honu* a(!coni- 
modation for the chief infantile scourges, measles 
and whooping- cough, which kill thousands of 
young childien eveiy year or two. Thus, in Scot- 
laml alone, during the five years ending in lt)l5, 
measles killed a total of 7507 children under live. 
Of the dead, 21‘27 were childien under one. In the 
.same period, whooping-cough killed i054 childien 
under live, 4410 of these being under one. 'To- 
getbei, these two diseases killed in live ^^eara 
16,800 childien under live. 

Acceleiation of inleicoui.se among large cities, 
and betwe(‘n town and countiy, not to siie.-ili of 
the contimuifs, has created innumerably^ greater 
op})ortunities for tbe sjiread of infection. A de- 
livative lesult is tbe increased aggiegation of 
people in cities. (Jonsefiuent ly, tbe amount of 
infection forced n]H)n tlie communities of the 
modern w'orhl has liceii much greater than in tbe 
days before steam. Yet it may be said that, the 
great inf(*clions — plague, cholera, and smallpo.v — 
nie umhu- <dlective control, both domestically and 
internationally. The steady attack on tbe other 
major infections has resulted, broadly, in a i educ- 
tion of the death-iates fiom most of tlumi; in 
other.s, the total numbers have not been seiiously 
allecUid by all the methods as yet tiled. Typhus 
fever has almost vanislu'd ; tyjiboid fe\ ('r is becom 
ing rarer every year; scarlet fever, though not 
rapidly diminisldng in numbers, has grown mibbu ; 
but diphtheria, whose death-rate has gone lapidly 
down, tends to inciense in numlxM^. If, on the 
one hand, wo eontem])late the enoimous increase 
in the chance.' of infection, and, on the, other, the 
contiol of jtlague, typhus, and small]iox, we cannot 
but admit that tlieie is a great difl'erence between 
1065, tbe Great Plague year, and tbe piesent time, 
when, wdtb occasions multi j)Ii<ul a millionfold, jilague 
gives us little concern. There still remains tuber- 
culosis, for w'hich the systematic communal pi ovision 
is in course of elaboration. It is now' our greate.st 
single scourge; it ])resents enormous difficulties; 
but the .attack on it is juoceeding from many sides, 
and, with the improvement in the geneial con- 
ditions of life, it lends to recede. 

Provision for Mothers and Children . — Partly 
from a generation’s study of infunt mortality, 
partly from the impulse of general ('volution 
towards greater care of tbe individual life, partly 
from the revelations during the Great War, there 
arose .a movement for superintending the health 
of mothers and children. In lOOl, for every 1000 
children born in England and Wales there died 
151. In 1918, the rate fell to 97. The rate 97 ])er 
KXK) is n^ckoned low ; but it means that, in 1918, 
64, .386 children under one year died — that is, about 
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10 per cent, of the total deaths in the coinnmnity. 
In the last eighteen years of the lOtli century 
infant mortality ‘increased a little as the result of 
a wave of heavy diarrhoea mortality towards the 
close of the century.’ There was little or no 
tendency for the mortality from other causes to 
fall. But, during the first sixteen years of the 
present century, ‘a remarkable fall occurred in the 
mortality both from diarrhoea and from other 
causes.’ The rapidity of the decline has not been 
equal in every section (jf the first year of life. The 
fall in the first three months is relatively less than 
at higher ages. In 1918, the mortality of the first 
three months amounted to 55 per cent, of the 
• 'Whole for the first twelve months of life. As to 
the deaths of mothers, the truth is diflicnlt to 
-ascertain ; because, even if the returns are accepted 
as correct, the deaths directly as.signe«l to preg- 
nancy or child-birth are not a sufficient index of 
'the stresses of child-bearing. But in England and 
Wales for 1918, ‘2509 deaths were assigned to preg- 
nancy or cldld- birth, a rate of .3‘79 per 1000 
births, or, more accurately, 3 55. If the deaths 
‘caused by or associated with pregnancy and chihl- 
birtli ’ are added, this figure would be doubled, the 
j’ate being about 7 6 per 1000 births. But the 
deaths and death-rates are a poor index of the 
complications of the problem. Ilcro housing is a 
factor of immense importance. In the stresses of 
our modern industrial communities the mothers 
and childrerj tend to suffer most. In the Notifica- 
tion of Births Acts, 1907 and 1915, the local 
authorities have a poweiful instrument for goo<l : 
they are autliorised to make sucli arrangements as 
they see fit for attending to the health of ex|)ectant 
mothers, nursing motluirs, and children umler five. 
Both in England and Scotland these powers have 
been extensively exercised, and, in all the large 
communities, provision is made for piovi<ling assist- 
ance during conlineimuit, foi- hosnital trcatnumt 
in complicated cases, for luoviding maternity 
homes, mat(!rnity hospitals, out-door nursing, pre- 
natal consultation c(mt,res, child welfare centres, 
treatment centres for children up to five years, hospi- 
tals, convalescent homes, play centres, boarding out, 
and several other activities. Under these .schemes 
health visitors have l)een appointed, both to visit 
homes and to attend at centres and, generally, to 
develo)) the resources of the schemes. 

Medical In'^pcetion and Treatment of School 
Children. — Historically, the m(;dical inspection of 
school children was established before the services 
for maternity and child welfare. Medical inspec- 
tion arose directly out of the recomniemlations 
made in 190.S by the Koval Commission on Pfiysical 
'Praining (Scotland), ft was adopted first in Eng- 
land, and it was made obligatory in Scotland by 
the lilducation (.Scotland ) Act, 1908. The treatment 
of school children is less advanced, jiartly because 
the legislative powers came later than the powers 
for inspection, partly because the Great War inter- 
vened. Personal and .school hygiene is taught at the 
training centres. There are colleges in England and 
Scotland for two-year diy)loma courses in ])hysical 
education. The Ckdlege of Hygiene at Dunferm- 
line, established and managed by the Dunfermline 
Carnegie Trust, is presided over by a medical man 
as principal ; anatomy, physiology, and hygiene 
are taught by medical teachers ; the technical 
work of physical education is conducted by 
specialists in modern methods of physical training 
and remedial gymnastics. The sy.stem of medical 
inspection and treatment of school children is thus 
supplemented and completed by specialised educa- 
tion of teachers in training and by the organisation 
of an adequate system of physical education. The 
whole work of the medical inspection and treat- 
ment of school children is in Scotland under the 


direction of the Scottish Board of Health ; in 
England it is under the English Ministry of 
Health ; in both countries, these central health 
authorities work in concert with the Scottish 
Education Department and the Engli.sh Board of 
Education respectively, Tlie details of the work 
are to be found in the annual Blue-books of those 
a>ithorities. 

Medical llesearch. — From this sketch it is easily 
seen that innumerable problems for research emerge 
in the course of administration. In 1911, under 
the National Health Insnrauco Act, a fund was 
established for medical research, and the Medical 
Ke.search Committee was formed, now called the 
Medical Keseavch Council, which is under the con 
trol of the Privy Council. Through it the research 
of the medical schools is correlated and stimulated. 
Now that medical research is lecognised as a 
national duty and established on a national foot- 
ing, the whole field of general and personal hygiene 
is being subjected to experimental reinvestigation, 
and many battling problems in preventive medicine 
have a chance of being solved. 

Administrative Health Machinery . — In Scotland 
the Board of Health, and in England the Ministry 
of Health, are now the central authoiities for poor- 
law, public liealth, housing and town-])launing, 
national health insurance, maternity and child 
welfare service, medical inspection and treatment 
of school children, and several minor divisions of 
medical mlministration. For the local administra- 
tion of the Public Health Acts there are, in Scot- 
land, the town councils for the towns, the county 
councils and district committees for the counties ; 
in England, there are the councils of the county 
boroughs, the county councils, and the urban and 
ruial <listiict coiincils, ]<\)r the administration of 
tucdical inspect i<m ami treatment of school children 
there are, in both countries, the local eiiucation 
authoiities. For poor law tliere an;, in Scotland, 
the iiarish councils ; in England, the boards of 
guardians, h’or national insurance tbeie are, in 
both count! ies, the insurance committees. In 
recent year.s there has been a rising demand for 
a .st.ate medical .service. Such a service the 
above sketch shows to be alieady in existence 
for many .sections of nu'dical work. I'lieie are 
many po.ssible lines of development now re- 
ceiving the consideration of tlie government 
ilcpartments. 

Conclusion . — It is now clear that the aim of 
modern hygiene is, by careful su])erintendence of 
the euviionment, to i educe the external stresses 
on the individual life ; by eiiucation in personal 
hygiene, to economise the energies and to increase 
the efficiency of the person ; by correlation of 
private and public services, to secure to each 
member of the community, at the earliest moment, 
the medical treatment he reipiires. 

See tho articles Bacteria, Baths, Cookery, Diet, 
OERM, GYMNAHTrC.S, HEALTH - RESORTS, HOSPITALS, 

Hydrotiier.vpy, Nursing, Medicine, Sewage, Venti- 
lation, Water; also A Treatise on Hygiene and Public 
Health, by Stevenson and Murphy (1892); Theory 
and Practice of Hyqiene, by Notter and Firtli (8d ed. 
1908); Hygiene and Public Health, by Whiteleg>;c and 
Newman; l^nblic Health and Preventive Medicine, by 
Lewis and Balfour (1902); Flies and Disease: Blood- 
sucking Flics, by Hindlo (1914) ; Isolation Hospitais,\>y 
Parsons (1914); English Sanitary Institutions, by .Simon 
(1890); Dangerous Trades, by Oliver (1902); Report 
upon the Physical Examination of Men of Military Age 
by National Service Boards, 1920 (Cd. 504); Industrial 
Health and Efficiency, report of Committee on Health of 
Munition Workers, 1918 (Gd. 9065); annual reports of 
chief medical officer of the Engli.sh Board of Education, 
and of the Scottish Education Department; annual 
reports of Ministry of Health and Scottish Board of 
Health ; annual reports of Kegistrars-General of England 
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and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; Report on Scottish 
Mothers and Children, to Carnegie TTnited Kingdom 
'J'rustees, by Sir Leslie Mackenzie (1917); annual and 
special reports of the Medical Eesearoh Council. 

(Or. hydros, ‘moist,' wetron, 
‘measure’), an in.strnmcilt for measuring the 
quantity of moisture in the atmo.sphere. Tlie 
earlier forms of liygrometer dojnuKled upon the 
property ]»os‘-(iShed by some sulislnnecs of readily 
absorbiiig moisture from the iiii', ami being thereby 
changed in dimensions or in ’sve.igld. Of this kind 
\vas flm hair hygrometer of S;ius.sure, in which a 
hair, uliieh expands and eontiact-^ in length accord- 
ing as the air is more or le.ss moist, A\as made to 
mo\e an index ; a similar in.strument was the 
ulmhdione hygrometer of Ih'lue. ; but as otlu‘r 
causes as well as moist ure atlect such instruments 
they atlord no accurate indications. The most 
]*e,r^ee.t hygionuder, theoretically, is that of d. F. 
.Daniell (q.v. ). It consists of two bulbs connected 
by a Tient tube, a,s nqiri'simtefl in the figure, and 
enclosing a theiinometer, togetlnu- Avith some ether 



and viqiour of ether, the 
air having been cx])cl]ed. 

'I’lie bull) h is eovmi'd 
Avith muslin, and o is 
either blackened or coated 
Avitli metal. 'I'he obs( i» 
ve.r's hand is ]iIac(Ml for a 
short time on h, to drive 
the ether into n, leaving 
h and the, tube tilled Avitli 
va])0ur of ether, A little ^ 
ether is then dropiicd from 
a flask, of the form c, on 
the muslin-covereil hulb ; 
e V a p o r a t i o n in s ta n 1 1 \ 
takes ]ilace and juoduci's 

a cooling of h, which comhuisi's the vaimur inside ; 
a fresh evajioration from n fills f he Aacuum, Avhich 
is again condensed by dropping I'ther on h, and the 
])rocess is repeated till the tenqH'iatuie of n is so 
reduced by successive evaporations (sims FiVAi'ORA- 
TKiN) that, (Ic/r begins to be formed on the outside 
of the bull). At the instant this occurs the height 
of tlu! mercury in the tAvo f hermometers is accur- 
ately noted, the one giving the deAV-])oint tempera- 
ture, and the other the temperature of the air. 
The actual quantity of moisture contained in a 
cubic foot of air can uoav be, readily found from the 
folloAving empirical formula ; Aveight of moisture in 

grains = R/ wIkm c i is the temperature of 


the air at the time of observation, and /? (found 
from tables) the elasticity of va[)Our at the tempera- 
ture of the deAV-point. The evident defects of this 
instrument are, first, its rajiidity of operation, so 
that no time is alloAved for the glass, ether, and 
thermometer to come to the same temperature, and 
in eoiisequenco the d(‘W-point is given higher than 
it actually is ; secondly, its costliness, oAving to the 
great consunq)tioii of ether ; and, thirdly, its use- 
lessness in tropical countries, oAving to the diflicult^’^ 
of preserving the ether in a fluid state. Daniell s 
hygrometer Avas used at the Iloyal Observatory, 
Greenwich, from 1840 — the commencement of 
meteorological observations— till JS47, Avhen it Avas 
siijiemeded by the mor(> convenient instrument, the 
Wet and Dry liulb Thermometers. This instm- 
ment consists of tAvo ordinary thermometers : one 
has its bulb bare, and thus shoAVS the tem})er€ature 
of the air ; the other has its bulb covered with 
muslin, Avhich is ktspi Avel by a (rotten Avick dipping 
into Avater. Tlie evayioration from the muslin, and 
consequent cooling of the bulb, being in proportion 
to the dryness of the air, the difVerencedKjtAveen the 
readirigs of the tAvo thermometers is greatest Avlien 
the air is driest, and zero Avhen it is completely 


saturated. The extent to Avliich the temperature 
of the Avet bulb is lowered beloAV tlnit of the dry 
depends on the manner in Avhich the instrument 
is ventilated. Thus on a calm day, by fanning 
the Avet bulb its temperature may be lowered 
by a degree or more. The necessity of getting 
reliable observations under the conditions tliat 
prevail in balloon ascents h^d to the invention 
t)y Dr Assmanu of the ventilated or aspiration 
p,sy(diro meter. This instruuKuit (consists esstmtially 
of dry and Avet bulb thermometers mounted in 
parallel metal tubes, and is proA’ided Avith a bin 
actuated by clockAVork Avhich draAvs the air Avith a 
veloc/ity of tAVT) or three feet per second jiast. the 
bulbs of the thermometers. r'rom the readings * 
of the tAvo thermometers, the ri'lative humidity, 
vapour pr(‘.ssure, dcAV- point, Ac., can be fouml 
by means of Aiijohn’s lormula. To obA'iate these 
calcuhitious. liygronii’.f nr Tahirs have been ])ie- 
pjirc.d by Mr Glaisher and others, Avhich may be 
u.scd e\ee[)t in Amry dry climutes or conditions, 
AA'hen Dr Ajijohn’s formu'la must be ('iiiployed. 

Ilytfrosrope is a name souadimes given to an 
instrument for indicating the presence of moisture 
in the atmosphere Avithout measuring its amount. 
Hygroscopic .substane('s are those Avhich imbibe 
moisture and become coated aa ith a moist film. 

llykso^, or SiiEPHEiii) Kinc;s. St!(> I'kiA rr. 

Ilyiliciu or llA MENyEijs, ill Greek Mythology, 
the god of marriage ; but oiiginally the Avoid sccn’is 
to have denoted only the bridal song, Avhich Avas 
sung by the companions of the biide as .slie Avent 
from her bither’.s house to that of the bridegroom. 
'I’lie god Hymen is first mentioned by Sai)i)ho. 
The legends concerning his birth am! descent aie 
various; but he is goneially said to l»e a son of 
Apollo and some one of the Muses. He is re])re- 
sented as a youth Avith Avings, a biggei and graver 
(hipid, Avith a bridal torch and a Acil in his hands. 

llyiiienjra. See Locu.sr-'ruEE. 

II yiiieiiomy cetes. See F i ; n( ; i . 
Ilyiiieiiopliyllaceie. Sec Fii.mv Fern.s. 

lly]116nop'tcra (Gr., ‘ membrane- as inged ’ ), an 
order of in.si^cts, including (<0 petiolute forms Asith 
a narroAV Avaist, e.g. ants, bees, Avasjis, ichneu- 
mon-flies, gall-flies, and [h) forms Asithout a 
Avai.st (SessiliA'entres )— the saAV-llii's. The Avaist is 
typically due to a narroAviiig of the second abdo- 
minal segnuml,, the first joining on to the thorax. 
Therti are four membranous wings, and the hind 
pair are usually hooked on to the fore pair ; the 
mouth parts are suited for biting and sucking ; the 
fmuales have, a terminal saw, or sting, or ovipositor ; 
the metamorphosis is complete and abrujit; the 
larvue are helple.ss, legle.ss maggots in the j)etiolate 
forms ; tho.se of the Sessili ventres have legs, and 
find food for themselves. See Ant, Dee, Gaij.- 
FLY, Saw-fly, Wasj», and Insects. 

HymettllS, a mountain (3308 feet) in Attica, 
noAV called Trelo Vouni, situated to the south-east 
of Athens, AAms famous among the ancients for its 
honey and its bluish marble. The honey is still 
in repute. 

Hymn is a Avord employed in two sense.s : first, 
as by the ancient Greeks, to signify a song or j)oem 
written in memory of heroes, or dedicated to the 
gods This may be taken as the meaning of the 
word up to the Christian era. Against this tlie 
usually acc.epted definition of a (Christian hymn is 
that of St Augustine : ‘ Do you knoAv what a hymn 
is? It is singing with the praise of God. If you 
praise G(>d and do not sing, you utter no hymn. 
If you sing, and praise not (4od, you utter no 
hymn. If you praise anyfbing Avhich does not 
pertain to the praise of God, though in singing 
you praise, you utter no hymn.’ The hymns of 
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the church which are known to us os existing at 
tlie time tliese words were written (c. 415) were 
mainly of tlic cliaracter tlius defined, Wibli tl»e 
spread of Christianity, however, changes took place 
whicli gave rise to another and broader meaning 
to the hymn. The expansion of church life and 
the development of doctrine and practice required 
that fuller liberty should be extended to sacred 
song. The outcome of this expansion of the orig- 
inaPidea and form of the hymn has resulted in the 
accumulation of vast stores of sacred lyri(is, a large 
proj)ortion of which have ])asscd from time to time 
into public use in divine woiship. The languages 
• and dialects represented therein number more than 
two hundred. 

Of hymns as understood by the first definition, 
one of the most interesting, from its similarity to 
civ. psalm, is the song of Akhnaton (q.v.), Phaiaoh 
of Egypt in 13S0 n.o., who wrote in praise of the 
new religion which he had founded, ‘the Ileat- 
which - is - in - .Vton ’ ; that is, the power which 
created Aton, or the Sun. It is possible that both 
Akhnaton s and the Hebrew psalm had a common 
Syrian source, but it is more than likely that the 
psalm has lieen taken from Akhnaton ’s original 
hymn. (Amc-hed in be.autiful language, it is the 
fiist known hymn addressed to a monotheistic go<l. 
Of ancient Sumerian hymns, such as those sung 
at the feasts of the deiiied kings of Ur in the 3d 
millennium u C'., many are extant to-day owing to 
careful excavations. The llabylonians and other 
races produced chants to their gods, and a study 
of these religions would be incomjilete without 
an inspection of tlnur hymns. More modern are 
the songs fiom the sacred books of Taoism, 
written by Tao Teh K'ing (000 n.c. ). The Vedic 
hymns are the sacred .songs of the Brahmans, and 
are certainly older than the ri.se of Buddhism, as 
is sliown by the fact that in the oldest Buddhist 
Sutras tlm hymns of the three Ve<las are con- 
stantly referred to, and warnings are uttered 
against the 4th. They include ‘Hymns to the 
Maiuts’ (the Storm Uods), and the ‘ Mandala 
Hymns,’ and are many of them of great beauty. 

Numlxus of hymns were wiitten in honour of 
Buddha, but perhaps the most important are those 
written by Astagbosha, who wrote the Buddha- 
Karita- Kavya and the Alamkara-Sastra. 

Although within the (duistian era, and in many 
points conforming to the Augustine definition, the 
hymns and chants of the followers of Mohami. ed 
must be mentioned here. F(!rhai»s the best known 
is the call by which the faithful arc called to 
pr.ayer, ‘(b>d is great; there is only one (bxl, and 
Mohammed is his jirophet. Uod is gieat,’ a cry 
which brings together the two delinitions under 
which Ave aie considering hymns. 

I. New Testament Jli/mns. — ddie early history 
of (diristianity is in our Sacred Books; .and to 
them we must go for the first examples of Christian 
song -the Magnificat, the Bened ictus, the Angelic 
anthem (see Doxoi.ogv ), and the Nunc Dimittis. 
The fourfold record of our Lord’s ministry contain.s 
no other songs. In the Acts of the Apostles we 
read of hymns being sung ; but of their structure 
and contents we have no example. On turning 
to the epistles of St I’aul, St .lames, and St Peter, 
we have some indication.s of the nature of the 
hymns which were then sung. Fragments of what, 
to every appearance, were familiar hymns in the 
early cdiureh arc found therein, some of which 
are known as the ‘faithful sayings’ of Holy Writ. 
These include ‘Awake thou that sleepest,’ &c., 
Eph. V. 14 ; ‘ If we die with Him, wo shall also live 
with Him,’ »kc,, 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12 ; ‘Manifest in the 
flesh, justified in the spirit,’ &c., 1 Tim. iii. 16; 
and others, as 1 Tim. vi. 16, 16, Titus, iii. 4-7, and 
Jam^s, i. 17. Thp songs which St John heard in 


vision, although true lyrics, cannot be classed as 
early Christian hymns. 

11. Greek.— (I ) In Greek, the mother-tongue of 
Christianity, it is natural for us, when we h.ave 
close»l the Sacred Record, to search for the earliest 
forms of sacred song. In the Ante-Nicene jieriod 
we have a few only, some of Avhich aie written 
in the classical metres, and others which are 
‘more oiicntal in character, and have an alfinity 
to the Hebrew modes.’ 

Of the former the best-known instance is that of 
Clcuiont of Alexandria (died ‘220?), translated by Dr 
Dexter as ‘fSheidierd of tender youth.’ Although 
Clement’s author.shi{) is not beyond doubt, yet it is 
e.ssentially a hymn of his day, and is absolutely con- 
fined, in its subject-matter, to the incidents and doctrines 
of Holy Writ. The hymns and poems of Gregory of 
Nazianzus (330-380) are all in classical measures. They 
were probably written after 381, and number about 
‘240 in all, of which 38 are dogmatic, 40 are on moral 
subjects, 00 relate to his own life, and 00 more are 
on mi.scellaneous subjects. Although amongst these 
sacred pieces there are several si)lendid hymns, wo know 
not one in a modern hymn-hook. Some of the finest are 
easily attjiinable in tl»e original in Christ and Paranikas’s 
Aniholoffia Grevea Carmnium. Clii'islianormn (1871), 
and in a translated form in A. W. Chatfield’s Sovifs and 
Hi/iniis of the earliest Greek Christian Poets (1870). 
Another writer in the classical metres was Synesius 
(375-430). He was an eloquent bisliop, and well read 
in the philosophy of his own and of older days. His ten 
hymns are also printed in the Anthologm Grwea, and 
translated by Mr Chatfield and by Alan Stevenson 
(1805). One of these hymns, translated by Mr Chat- 
field as ‘Lord Jesu, think on me,’ is given in a few 
modern hymnals. ‘ Thougli of great spirit, reality, and 
Ixiauty,’ the ‘hymns of Synesius lie confessedly on 
the borderland of Cliristianity and Neoplatonism, and 
often it is the Plat(»nic rather than the specially (Jhristian 
thought that in.snires his most refined passages’ {Diet, 
of Ht/innologn, p. 457). The hymns of Soplironius, 
patriarch of Jerusalem (629), are of a still later date, as 
;tre als<» those of Elias Syncellus and St John of Damascus. 
Of these hymns in the classical measures none, except 
three canons of St John of Damascus, were incorporated 
in the services of the Eastern Church. 

(2) The link of coimection between the Jewish 
and the Christian liyinnody is found not only in 
tin; use wliicb was made from the very first of the 
Jewish P.salter in CbriKtian worship), but also in 
the adoption of the ancient ‘Halleluiah’ and 
‘ Hosanna,’ and in the alphabetical and other forms 
of ( ’liristiau antiphons and versifies. 'I'ho primitive 
Greek hymns, as distinct from hymns of the New 
'I'estament on the one hand, and the sacred poems 
in classical me-tres on the other, were largely derived 
from Holy Scripture. 

The Ter Sanctus is an expansion of Isaiah, vi. 3, and 
usually reads ‘Holy, holy, holy. Lord of Sahaoth : 
Heaven and earth are full of His glory. Blessed art 
Thou for over. Amen.’ The germ of the Gloria iti. 
Excelsis is the Angelic song at Bethleliem. The Greek 
form of the Gloria Patri (‘ Glory he to the Father,’ Ac.) 
seems to have had its origiii in Guv Lord’s commission, 

‘ Go ye therefore .... baptising them in the name of 
the Fatlior, and of tlie Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 
Besides these, the 'Prisatfion, ‘ Holy God, Holy and 
IMighty. Holy and Immortal, have mercy upon us ; ’ the 
Chernlne Hi/nui of the Greek liturgies, ‘Let us who 
mystically repre.sent the Ghorubim, and sing the holy 
hymn to the Quickening Trinity, lay by at tliis time all 
worldly cares, that we may receive the King of Glory, 
invisibly attended by the angelic orders. Alleluia, 
Alleluia, Alleluia;’ the hymn of Justinian, ‘Only- 
begotten Sou and Word of God,’ &c. ; and various clauses 
in the Te Deum are all based upon separate or accumu- 
lated pa.ssages of Holy Scripture. 

There are also the hymn at lamp-lighting, widely 
known through Keble’s translation, ‘ Hail ! gladdening 
Light,’ which was old in St Basil’s time (370); ‘The 
Virgin’s Song ’ of Methodius ( died c. 311 ), translated by 
Mr Chatfield as ‘ The Bridegroom cometh ! ’ but not in 
liturgioal use in ancient or modem times; and a few 
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others. Early Greek hymns arc few in number but of 
fine quality, and deal almost exclusively with scriptural 

(3) The liturpcal use of hymns in the church’s 
infancy does not seem to have been extensive. 
Both l^Jiny and .Justin Martyr hear testimony to 
their use in public worship, and wo know that 
some wore in use in the church of Antioch in 
269. ‘ V(it as late as the 4th and 5th centuries 
there was a scruple lagainst the use of anything 
but psalms in tiie eastern monasteries, and in 
Sjiain the Council of Braga (.561) forl>ade the 
use of hymns’ (D/rf. of HymnoL p. 460). Ulti- 
mately, however, the popularity and jmwor of 
hymns became so marked through their use by 
the heretics, and their (unploymont as a counter- 
check by the faithful, that their exclusion from 
divine worshij) became no longer possible. The 
change was on a limited scale at lirst, but after 
the complete separation of the iilastcrn from the 
Western Church the hymn in its various forms 
gradually assumed a jtrominent and permanent 
position in the Creede liturgy. 

(4) It has been jtointed out that the ])rincipal 
link betwfnui the eaily find later hymns is found in a 
groun of pi('C(is discovered by CVirdinal I’itra in two 
rar(; liturgical MSS. at Moscow and Rome ((Cardinal 
Ritra’s AndhiMa Sttcra Inedita, Baris, 1876). 

(5) 'I’he next period (600-900) is that in which 
we have the I>uilding up of those (daboraUi servi(‘('- 
books of the Greek Church, known to us as the 
Mend’Jt, the Greater Ortoec/ias, the Lesser Ocfocclius, 
the Triodion, the Pcnteeostarioa, the Kavholoywn^ 
and the Ilorologion. In these works the number 
and varudy of hymns are very numerous. Tin* 
hymn-writers of this ])eriod were, as.sociated at 
first with Jeru.salem and other parts of the Holy 
Land, and subsequently with Constantinojde, 

{a) The Jirst ffroup includes St Andrew, Archbishop 
of Crete (660 c. 732), who is known as the author 
of sovoral canons, triodia, and idiomela, including the 
great canon of the Mid-Lent week. To the English 
reader he is best known through the cento, made by 
Hr Koale, ‘Christian, dost thou sec them?’ Almost 
contemporary with him was iSt Cosmas, a monk of St 
Sabas, near Jerusalem, and afterwards Bishop of 
Maiuma, near Gaza, who died r, 7(»0. He was the 
author of several pieces, including a canon for Christ- 
mas I)ay, beginning in Dr Neale’s translation, ‘ Christ 
is bom ! tell forth His fame.’ At St Sabas with 
Cosmas was John of Damascus, who became a tower 
of strength in Greek hymnody. Born at Damascus, he 
accompanied his foster-brother, Cosmas, to .St Sabas, 
and tliere he wrote his theological works and his hymns. 
Late in life he entered the priesthood, and died at a 
great age (c. 780). His influence upon later Greek 
hymnody was very great. He arranged the Octoerhus in 
accordance with the Eight Tones, and supplied it with 
several canons of great merit. His canons are his finest 
work, that for Easter (beginning in Dr Neale’s transla- 
tion, ‘’Tis the day of Ke.su rrecti on ’) being well known, 
in part at least, to the English reader. Within the next 
fifty years 8t Theojihancs, a native of Jerusah iu, also of 
St Sabas, and afterwards Archbishop of Mida, was 
writing extensively on the martyrs and confessors of the 
Greek (Calendar, which took the form of canons and 
idiomela. Although largely represented in the Mcmta, 
he is almost unknown to tlie English reader. 

(6) The sceoucf f/roup of hymn-writers were associated 
with Constantinople. The first of these is Joseph the 
Hymnographer (died 883), a native of Sicily, but after- 
wards founder of a monastery at Constantinople. He was 
one of the most voluminous of the Greek poets, and is 
largely represented among.st the canons in the Mcvcca. 
His canon for Ascension Day is very fine. Of it, how- 
ever, but a small portion is familiar to English readers, 
Ode iv,, translated by Dr Neale as ‘ Jesus, Lord of life eter- 
nal,’ being the best known. ‘ Let our choir new anthems 
raise,’ and ‘ Stars of the morning so gloriou.sly bright,’ 
are also translations by Dr Neale from 8t Joseph. St 
Joseph of the Studium, sometime Bishop of Thessa- 


lonica, wrote several pieces ; but none of them have 
been translated into English, His elder brother, St 
Theodore of the Studium (died 826), wrote several 
canons, notably that on the Judgment, translated by 
Dr Neale as ‘That fearful day, that day of speechless 
dread,’ and regarded by Neale as ‘undoubtedly the 
grandest iudgment-hymn of the church previous to the 
Dies Ircc) He also wrote ‘A song, a song of gladness,’ 
which is a part of his triumphal canon on the victory of' 
the Icons. Methodius II. (died 836) also belongs to this 
group of poets. Of the few pieces which he wrote Dr 
Neale has translated one only, ‘ Are thy toils and woes 
increasing?’ and has given it as by 8t Methodius I. in 
error. Thcoctistus of the .Studium (c. 890), said by Dr 
Neale to have boon a friend of St Joseph’s, is not largely 
represented in Greek hymnody. Ho is known to English * 
readers through Dr Neale’s translation of a cento from his 
‘Suppliant Canon to Jesus,’ as ‘Jesus, Name all Names 
above,’ and the Kev. K. M. Moorsom’s rendering of the- 
same, ‘ Sweet Saviour, in Thy pitying grace.’ 

(6) Kroni this diitc to the 16th century, wlien 
the Greek service-books were practically closed 
a{j:ainst new compositions, very few names are 
known. We have Metrophanes (died 910); 
Euthymius (died 910); Gonstantine Borphyro- 
j^enitiis (913-959); Leo VI. (died 917); .John 
Mauroims (died 1060); and Bhilotheus, Batriarch 
of Gonstaiitinople (died 1376); but only one or 
tw'o pierces by these w'riteis have been render(‘d 
into English. 

III. Synac {170-1370). hymnody deals 
with the churches of Syria, Upper Mesopotamia, 
and w'estern Bersia. Its history extends rrom the 
‘2d to the 14th century. 

The earliest known hymn-writer in this language is 
Bar-Daisau (Bardesanos, q.v.), born in 154. His son 
Harmonius was also a hymn-writer. Both father and son 
had (hiostic tendencies. On the orthodox side we have 
.Simeon bar Sabbae, Bisho]) of Seleucia, who sufl'ered 
martyrdom in 296 ; and the greatest of all, Ej)hraem 
.SyriKS (q.v.; c. 306-378). His poetical writings were 
numerous, and included homilies, discourses on Christ’s 
Nativity, the C.’riiation, and other subjects. Most of tJie 
.Syriac hymn.s and hymnists are practically unknown to 
the western world. In the East, however, these hymns 
form a considerable jiortion of tlie service-books of the 
various divisions of the 8yriac churche.s to the present 
day. Their English use is very limited. The best-known 
example i.s ‘ Glad sight, the holy C'hurch,’ by the Kev. F. 
Pott. . 

IV. Latin. — ( 1 ) No name is associated with 
Latin liymns until after the Council of Nicma, 
3‘25. Almost immediately afterwards we h.ave three 
great contemporary w'liter.s: in Greek, Gregory of 
Nazianzus (330-389); in Syriac, Epliraem Syrus 
(306-378); and in Latin, St llilary (died 368). The 
ino.st celebrated of the hymns attributed to the 
last is the ‘ Beata nobis g.audia Anni rediixit or- 
bita,’ which has been in western liturgies from an 
early date. St Ambrose (c. 340-397) w'as almost 
a contemporary writer with the above three. 
About 100 hymns are attributed to him, but of 
these only twelve are accejited by the Benedictine 
editors of his works, including ‘ yEterna Christi 
inunera,’ ‘Dens Creator omnium,’ ‘O Lux beata 
Trinitas,’ and ‘ .Splendor Baternie glorias ’ The rest, 
being in his style and after his manner, are known 
as Ambrosian hymns. Most of the latter and all 
of those by St Ambrose are found in the early 
liturgies of the Western Church. Brudentius (350- 
410) did not write hymns, but sacred poems, from 
which portions were taken and incorporated as 
h.ymns in the services of the church. For this 

lurposo these extracts were admirably suited and 
/idely used. His ‘ Corde natus ex Parentis,’ which 
was taken from his poem ‘Da, puer, plectrum,’ in 
his Cathcmerhwn, is a good example of this 
inode of treatment. The 63d edition of Bru 
dentius’ Poerns was published at Leipzig in 
1860. This is a splendid testimony to his 
worth. Sedulinsj a contemporary of Brudentius^ 
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is known in hymnology by one piece, ‘ A soils ortfts 
cardino, Acl lisque,’ oi^ which the second portion, 
‘ Hostis Herodes iinpie,’ is nsed as an Epiphany 
hymn in several early breviaries, and altered, as 
‘ Crndelis Herodes Denni,’ in the modern Roman 
Breviary. Tlic 6tli century embraces two names 
of great repute : Venantius Fortunatus (530-609), 
aiKi Gregory the Great (540-604). Fortunatus’ 
Poems are "extant in eleven books. Some ten 
or twelve hymns bear his name, but his right 
to several ()f these is contested. Ills grandest 
productions are the Passiontide hymns, ‘ Vexilla 
Regis prodeunt ’ and ‘ Pange lingua gloriosi pne- 
lium certaminis.’ (iregory’s accredited hymns are 
about a do/on, including ‘Audi benigne eonditor,’ 
‘ Ecce jam noctis,’ ‘Rex Christe factor omnium,’ 
and ‘ Sum mi largitor pneinii.’ The fairly well 
authenticated hymns of the Venerable Bede (673- 
735) number ten or twelve only at the utmost, 
including his ‘ Hymnuni canamus Domino,’ and 
‘ Hymnum canentes martyrum.’ Another hundre<l 
years give us Paul the l)eacon (died c. 799) aiid 
»t Theodulph of (Orleans (died 8‘21), the ‘(iloria 
Ians et honor ’ of the latter being long and Avell 
known as a processional hymn for Palm Sunday. 
St Rabanus (776 856), with his ‘Christe Sanc- 
torum decus Angelorum,’ and St Odo of Cluny 
(879 912), with his ‘ Lauda mater eech'.sia,’ should 
1)(; mentioned, I'ls also Fulbert of Chartres (died 
1028), author of the ‘ Cdiorus nova* Ilierusalem,’ 
and Hohert Tl., king of France (972-1031), thougli 
their claims to hymn-writing are open to question. 

(2) Although this brings us to the beginning of 
the 11th century, the hymn-writers whom we have 
be<‘n enabled to citi* are comparatively few. Most 
of them, however, are names of great standing, 
arnl are towers of hymnological strength. When, 
howe\er, all the conipositi<ins of these writers are 
colh'cted tf)gether we still find in the ancient Jaitin 
service-books and other IMSS. a mass of hyinno- 
logical literature for which no authorshi]> can be 
found. This is also the case with rogar<l to the 
Buccee<ling centuries, and more esjiecially with 
10 * 0 »ect to the l^rose or Sequence. 

(3) Notker Balbulus (c. 840 912), the father of 
secpience- writing, was a member of the Benedictine 
monastery of St Gall, his piincij>al Avoik being 
literary and scholastii!. In connection with di\ine 
Avorship he found it difficult to remember tin 
musical notes {neiimcs) set to the ‘Alleluia’ (speci- 
ally to the final a), Avhich Avere, sung betAveeu the 
reading of the Ejdstle and the Gospel. The adapt- 
ing of Avords to these veumes, instead of sound- 
ing them as musical notes only, Avas suggested to 
him by another, and the result was a series of 
Sequences, or, as Ave noAv call them, hymns, which 
to the number of 115 are knoAvn as Notkerian 
Seiiuenccs, but of Avhich less than fifty aie by 
Notker, Of those avIio followed Notker in this 
mode of composition Adam of St Victor (an abbey 
at Paris) Avas the most prominent. The service- 
books of the middle ages abound Avith these com- 
jiositions, but the greater proportion ])y far are 
anonymous. The Notkerian Bequence which is 
best known to the English reader is that for the 
Epiphany, translated by Dr Neale as ‘The strain 
upraise of joy and praise. Alleluia.’ 

( 4 ) M' hilst the Avork of composing hymns and 
sequences was thus prolific, a few names of 
great note stand forth in theii- grandeur as com- 

1 )osers of sacred poems as distinct from hymns. 

t Avill be sufficient to name St Bernard of Clair- 
vaux (1091-1153), and his grand Passiontide poem 
‘Salve mundi salutare,’ and his contemporary, 
Bernard of Cluny, with his splendid ‘ Hora novis- 
aima,’ to show the nature and character of the 
work which Avas done. See Dies litiE. 

(5) The hymns, sequences, and poems referred 


to above, to the number of several thousands, are 
those which date from before the 16th century. 
Some hundreds more Avere added to the stores of 
Latin hymnody by the brothers Santeiiil and others 
in the Cluniac (i686), the Paris (1736), and other 
breviaries in France, additions to the Jattei- l>eing 
as late as 1820, As to the use made of this mass 
of sacred poetiy, we may add Uiat tAvo-thirds or 
more have been associated diiectly Avitb divine 
Avorshij), and the rest are connected AA’itb Avorks 
of private devotion ; and that nearly one-fourth 
have been translated into English. 

V, English. — English liyninody is a A^ery wide 
subject, and, if Ave include therein Anglo-Saxon 
compositions, it dates from (^h'dinon (died c. 
680). Bishop Aldhclm (died 709) sang sacred 
poems in the vernacular, and is said lo have 
rendered the Psalter into metre; in Chancer 
(1340-1400) we have an early English hymn to 
the Blessed Virgdii; in 1414 T. Branqiton’s ScA^en 
]*enitential Psalms, and later carols and addi- 
tional liymns to the Blessed Virgin Mary. The 
first instalment of hymns in the vernacular of any 
moment were those translated from the Latin, 
and included in the I’rimers which were issued 
both before and after tlie Reformation, These 
translations Avere folloAved by others, some of 
Avbich are pri'served to ns in the Book of (Joinmon 
Prayer. Translating, boAvevor, soon gave Avay to 
paraphrasing, and Latin and German hymns to 
the liook of Psalms. Tin? supplying of the need 
o<*casioned by the suppression of Latin liymns in 
divine Avorsbin at the Reforniation, by the introduc- 
tion of the lWaj)brase insUiad of the hymn, is a 
history in itself. We can only say that Lom 1561 
to 1696 the authorised book in the (’11111011 of Eng- 
land Avas the ‘OhI Version ’ of Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, and from the latter date to the adoption of 
modern bymri-books, the ‘New Version’ of Tate 
and Brady. In the meantime the foundations of 
EnglisJi hymnody Avore being extended. A r^sunU 
of tin* Avork done in the Elizabethan age is given 
in E. h'arr’s Select Poetry , chiefly devotionnl, of the 
Mcign of Elizabeth (Parker Soc. 1845). ’Phe speci- 
mens given arc either from books of jioetry or works 
of devotion, and are pious utterances "in quaint 
and rugged verse. Later att-emiits in the same 
direction, by Dr Donne in bis Poems (1633), G. 
Herbert in bis Temple (1633), C. Harvey in bis 
Synagogue (1640), and others, Avere of a higher 
stamp, and boro a greater atlinity to the modern 
hymn. At that time no use of these composi- 
tions Avas made in public wansbip, except in the 
case of private institutions. The hymn ‘ Jerusaloni, 
iny bapjiy home,’ and others of more than usual 
excelbiiicc are of this period. 

The first English liymn-book Avas the Hymns 
and Songs of the Church ( 1623), by George Witlu'.r. 
The king gi.anted him a patent to bind nj) the book 
with the Metrical Psalms; but the whole matter 
resulted in a failure. In 1641 Wither republished 
the same, AAdth a few alterations, as Hallelujah, 
Britain's Second Ecmcmbranc.er, and dedicated it 
to the Long Parliament, but Avitli no better siiecess. 
The Avritings of Herrick, Henry Vaughan, A^’iIlianl 
Barton, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Samuel Crossman, 
Richanl CrasliaAv, John Austin, Bishop Thomas 
Ken, and others bring us doAvn to 1737, Avlien 
the lirst hymn-book of the modern type (in Avhich 
the original hymns of various authors are inter- 
spersed with "translations from otluu- languages) 
was published by John Wesley for use in the 
Church of England. 

(1) Church of England. — The title of Wesley’s 
book was Collection of Psalms and //yni as (Charles- 
town ; printed by Lewis Timothy, 1737). Tlie 
versions of psalms, the translations from Greek 
and German, and the original compositions were 
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seventy in all. Wc.sley and lii.s brother Cliarli 
sooji clianj^ed tlie style of their hyinnologicj 
productions, and from 1740 to J780 (the date < 
the Wesleyan hynin-lmok) published onl}^ the: 
own compositions. John Wesley’s hyninolof^^icn 
work for the CInnoh of England remained a dead 
letter until 17G0, when Martin Madan ])ubJi.sljer 
his Colled KOI of ]d((l ms <ind Hymns, gathei-ed b^' 
him Jtiainly from the Wesleys and Lsaac Watts, 
altered witliont permission to suit his Calvinistic 
views, and publislied without leave. 

During' J 70(»- 1 800 nearly twenty distinct hyinn-l)noks 
were issued. Taken as a whole they wore Calvinistic 
in (loctinio, crude in arraufjenient, and indebted to tlie 
Wesleys and Nonconfonnista for aoven-ei{ihths of their 
contents. Three Church of England writers only stand 
out during tliis jienod with marked distinotnoss— A. M. 
'j'oiilady, John Newton, and William Cowjier. ])uring 
tlu! next twenty years nearly one liundrcd hymn-books 
wore issued for use in the Chiircli of England, and the 
places of publication extended to almost every county in 
the country. Naturally these books varied in their con- 
tents ; but their general doctrinal tone was distinctively 
Calvinistic. Tliere was also a greater and more uniform 
recognition of the order of tlie Hook of Common Prayer 
than before. The years l(SL'0-r)0 produced another hun- 
dred of hymn-books, among-. t thimi Jiickersteth’s 
Pmlnifxlii (IH.'kd-il ), Elliott’s P.Hohns and Hi/nins (1835), 
and Hall’s Mitre IJ'i/nin-ltoolc (183(1). Other works of 
iiujiortance were Ilisho]) Hebor’s postliuinous Ifi/iiins 
(18J7), iVliss .V-uher’s djin’/t of the Psalms (1829), 
iiatliurst’a and If i/mns (1831), and Lyte’s Spirit 
of the Psalms (1834), the contents of which, in each 
instance, were mainly liy the same writer. During tliis 
period also this store was richly inorea.sed by the 
publication of Koble’.s Christian Yeai', by the original 
compositions of several other writers, and by renewed 
efforts at translation of German and Latin hymns. This 
immense growth broadened out coiisidcrahly, and brought 
tlie subject of hymnody strongly to the front during the 
next ton years. The outcome was the publication of 
over fifty hymn-books in that period, a great accumula- 
tion of original hymns and Lranslations, the gradual 
exclusion of nonconformist hymns, except those of tlie 
higlier class, from the colloocions, and a iu!W and intense 
interest in the wliolo subject. Additional translations 
from the J.,atin and German, together with original coni- 
po.sitioris of great merit, created a longing for something 
better in the form of a hymn-book for public use. 
Hifnins Anntnt and Modern (ISfil) was one answer to 
this reijuest. Its success was prodigious. Gn the 
one hand it raised a storm of opjiosition ; on tlie other, 
during tlio next twenty-five years it called forth several 
important works on liymnology, various collection.s of 
sacred lyrics for ])rivate use, about fifty ‘ supplements ’ 
to and editions of hooks in common u^e, and nearly one 
hundred new liymn-books, Since then new writers wliose 
names have become household words have ari.sen, and 
the needs of the increased activity of the church have 
been met. In the past one hundred and fifty years the, 
(Jliuroh of England lias produced about five liuiidied 
hymn-books, and nearly two hundred and fifty authors 
and translators whose liyniiis and translations, useil in 
public worsliiji, may niunla-r ton thousand. The Piii/lt.sh 
Hf/innal, issued from the Glarendoii Press in 1906, repre- 
sented ‘high’ doctrine and offended evangelical feeling. 
In 1916 a new .Sniipleinont was issued, hut it conforms in 
great degree to the moderate standard of 1889. It adds 
141-liymns, which arc more modern than ancient. 

(2) Enylish Noneon fur mists.— The hyiiinologinal 
work which has been aitconnilished outside of the 
Church of England is largo and important, and 
has had great influence in all English-speaking 
countries. A few facts only can be set forth in 
each instance. 

(a) The Baptists from the first quarter of the 17th 
century to the present have been divided into two 
sections, tlie Particular or Galvini.stic, and the General 
or Armuiian Jiaptists. Tlie singing of hymns witli the 
former began with B. Keacli about 1673. It had a 
stormy birth and childhood, for opposition tliereto was 
great, but at the present time hymn singing is a distinc- 
tive feature in tlieir worship. The General Baptists 


also have their official hymn-books, and singing is an 
OB.seiitial part of tlieir worship. English Ba])List writers 
number about one hundred, and their hymns two thou- 
sand. 

(6) The ConyrcyationalistsoTlnGepenAenis u.sed hymns 
in public wor.shiji some tJiirty years before the Baptists. 
Their hymn-books Jiave been many, and their writers 
nunierou.s. Tlie latter number over a hundred, and tlieir 
liyiniis three thousand or more. Although I, W atts, P, 
Doddridge, and 3. Conder arc tlieir juide and towers of 
strength, there are otliers who have written lyrics of 
great force and beauty. 

(r) The Methodists, iucludiug the different brandies into 
which they have broken at various times, liave always 
been very fond of hymns. 'J'he first official liymu-hook 
of the old body was jmbli.shed by J. AVesley in 1780, and * 
IS the groundwork of all the liymn-book.s of the various 
brandies of JMeihodisiu— the Primitive Metliodists alone 
excepted. 

(d) The Unitarians have producijd several hymn- 
writers of great nmrit. Of their hymn -hooks Dr 
Martineau’s Ili/mns of Praise and Praijer (1873) is 
dinirahle. 

{(') The Irvingites, the .Swedciiborgians, the yalvation 
Army, and others have also their authors and official 
‘lyiiin-books. 

(3) Uoniav Catholics. — The Westminster Hymnal, 
issued by authority in 19J2, was seleetiul by a 
•onnnitteo of bishops, and n'pri'sents tlie best of 
[ho.se which have become poimlar since the .singing 
hyiniis in the vernacular lias beiumie an jmjiort- 
.nt part of the non-h'tiu’gieal serviee.s of the 
Koinan eonimunion in the country. 

AA'Iien Phiglish Jiymn-writers are eonnted up and 
leir -works aj-e (abnlated, A\'e Juu'e a total of .some 
GOO uriters, and 25, 000 liynms. 

VI. Irish. — Homan (Jatliolies, rrotesfuiit Epis- 
ipalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, and olliers in 
['eland have bemi so elo.sely identified with their 
relbreii in England and Scotlaml that in most 
istanees the same liooks have been in use in the 
liree eouiitrii's, although in lat(‘r years a few hynin- 
ooks hav<‘ been nuhlished iiidepmidently. ' d'hc 
rish Church jiuhlislied an authorised hymnal, 'I'hc 
7inrch Hymnal, in 1873, with .supplement of later 
ate. 

VII. lPc/ 5 //.- -There aie ndercnce.s in Welsh 

istory which go to show that sonui of her ancient 
ards'.sang hymns of jiiaise bo God as oaily as Hie 
bh eeiitury. The most ancient jirodueJions now 
vtant date fiom llie Mth eentury. tin* 

leforniation the lead was taken hy tlie Estahlished 
hurcli, hy the publication of Archdeacon Plus's 
LM'sion of the J’salms in 1621. Sinei* tlien hymn- 
liling has increased somewhat rajdilly, especially 
nee the Methodist movement early in the hist 
mtury ; and at the ])resent time Hie Estahlished 
hureh and Hie numerous Nonconformist bodies 
avo each tlieir olheial or quasi-otlicial hymn hooks. 
VTdsli hymnody, althoiigli very jioweiful in the 
rimtipality, lias had little, or no inllueiice upon the 

'iiiiiody of other countries. 

\\V\. Beat t is! b. — ( )ne of the most iiiHin'sl iiig 
a'ts of Scottish hymnody is the history of Hio 
cottish Psalter, a work which is intmw oven 
itli Scottish history, and has had a nowerful 
illuence upon the Scottish mind. IIk; first 
ffectual step taken to providi' liyinris, as distinct 
•oni p.S€alm-vei'sions, for public worship in Scot- 
ind, was the ajipointmeut of a (‘.ommittee of 
le General Assonihly in 1742. 'rids eommittim 
[•esented a draft collection, which was authorised 
ii* private use in 1745. The same year a com- 
ittee was anpointod to revise and enlarge the 
-aft for public use. Tlie result was jiublishod in 
^81 as Translations and Paraphrases, in Verse,^ 

' several Passages of Sacred Serintare, &c. _Of 
le total contents (sixty-seven in all, not counting 
le five hymns added at the end) twenty-live 
•e by Watts, live by Doddridge, and two by 
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Tate, the rest being by M. Bruce, T. Blacklock, 
H. Blair, W. Cameron, J. Logan, J. Morison, and 
other Scottish writers. 

Although the addition of the five hymns to the 
Paraphrases indicated a desire for a larger clioice 
of hymns in public worsliip, nothing definite and 
ollicial Was done by the principal sections of Presby- 
terianism until the publication of the llymn-hook 
of the lUdicf ChtuxJi (1794), the Hymn-book of the 
United rretibyterian Church (185*2), The Scottish 
Hymnal of the Established Church (1870), and the 
p'salni-versiuns, 1‘artiphrascs, and Hymns of the Free 
Church (1878). Tliese have been revised, added 
to, or superseded — notably by the carefully 
* edited Church ll yniuary ior the Scottish and Irish 
Presbyterian Churches (1898), revised in conjunc- 
tion with the English and Welsh J^resbyterian 
Churelies ( 1925 ). Much acti\ ity has been shown by 
individuals amongst Presbyterians, Ejuscopalians, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Roman Catholics, ami 
others, the outconu! of which is a mass of hymno- 
logical literature, of which a good proiKirtion is of 
Scottish origin and of high merit. The prince of 
hymn-writers and the Charles \^’esley of Scotland 
is Dr lloratius Bonar (1808-89). 

IX. American . — The lirst book printed in 
Ameiica was the Hay Psalter ( 1040), consisting of 
various metrical viM’sions of the Psalms by English 
authois, 'J’he addition of a few syiiiitual .songs in 
the 2d edition of 1047 was the first <leparture 
from the soh‘ u.se of psalm versions in that coun- 
try. Thi.s small beginning had at tiie fir.sl. a very 
slow develo]iment. 'I’he y^eai.s 1780-1800 wit- 
nessed the gemual recognition of hymns. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church extimded their collec- 
tion in 1789 to twenty-sevim hymns: a collection 
by tlui Bapti.sts (tin' second ) was published in 1790; 
the CongiegationalLsts had their Hartford Sclec- 
lion in 1799 ; the Wesleyan Methodists a repiint of 
a Fuckft H ymn-book originally publislied at 'S'ork, 
and levised aftci some years of use in 180‘2; the 
L’niversalists, two collections in 1792; the I'nila- 
lians, a selection in 1795; and the l^resbyterians, 
Watts at liist, and then an official collection in 
1828. In these books American hymn-writers had 
a very limited refiresentation, most of the hymns 
being by hbiglish authors ; but year by year the 
American element became more ]trononnced as 
hymnal followed liymnal in the various Kdigiou^- 
communions. In 1800 an oiiginal hymn by an 
Aim'rican was a novelty in any collection - now 
no American hymn-booU of the highest class can 
ilo with less than two humhed and fifty aulhois 
and translators, and of these not le.ss ilian fifty 
should be Anieiicans. This ])ercentage, as the 
outgrowth of some eighty years, is rimiarkable. 
Eacdi religious communion has done its pait in 
bringing about this gieat result. Of the two 
liundred and fifty authors and translators, the 
Haptists and the Unitarians number over forty -five 
each, tlu! (dmgregatdonalists about forty ; the 
Protestant Episeonalians and the Presbyterians 
about thirty eacn, the Methodists less than 
twenty, and the Uiiiversalists about ten. 'J’hc 
remaining thirty include (.Quakers, Reformed 
Cermans, Reformed Dutch, Xc. Several of these 
writers have an Euroiioan rejiutation, as Bishop 
I'oxe, Bisho[» Doane, C. "W. Everest, and W. A. 
Muhlenberg (Episcopalians); T. Ila.stingM and J. 
W. Alexander (Pre.s by terians) ; 11. M. Dexter, T. 
Dwight, and Ray I'almer (Congregationalists) ; P. 
Bliss, Lydia Sigourney, and S. F. Smith (Baptists); 
Fanny Van Aistyno and W. Hunter (Methodists) ; 
S. G. Bulfinch, W. C. Bryant, W. H. Burleigh, 
Emerson, Holmes, Longitellow, S. Longfellow, 
Lowell, and E. H. Sears (Unitarians); and the 
Quaker poet Whittier. 

The number of hymn-books published in America 


during the past hundred years accounts to a great 
extent for this great activity in hymn-writing. 
At the present time each denomination, and there 
are many, has its ofiicial liynm-book, or its quasi- 
official book or books. P'or good work opportunities 
for publication thus abound, and the finer j)roduc- 
tionsare assured a certain circulation and a possible 
immortality. 

X. French . — The French metrical psalters liave 
a history distinct from French hymns and hymn- 
book.s. The complete jisaller of Marot and 
Beza (1552-62) was the ])salni-book of the Re- 
formed Church until its jdacc was to some 
extent filled by the new version of Conrart ( 1677- 
79), and the revision of the same by Pictet 
and others in 1695. As in other countries, the 
]>.salter subsequently gave Avay to the hymnal, and 
the versions of private individuals wme mainly 
of j)ublic value in proportion as they yielded suit- 
able pieces for the .same. The writing of hymns 
in tlie vernacular began in the 16th century as in 
Germany and elsewhere with translations from the 
Tjafin. The Roman (Catholics, the Huguenots (in 
their day), the Reformed ('hurch, the French 
Moravians, the Methodists, and various evangelical 
societies, have eaidi their hook or books of liymns 
for divine Avorship, in which, although thei'e are 
original compositions by French authors, the larger 
proportion are translations from English and Ger- 
man hymn.s. The licncil has produced the greatest 
Fnuich Protestant liymn-writeis, at tin; head of 
whom .stands (’esar Malan (1787-1864), udioso 
jointed and MS. hymns number aliout one thou- 
sand. Associated with him, rlirectly or indirectly, 
in the .same religious movement weie Ami Bost, H. 
Emjiaytaz, Merle d’Aubigne, h'elix Nefi’, Henri 
Lutleroth, A. Vinet, A, Monod, and otheis, men of 
world-wide reputation and influence, who have 
ivon a position to P’rench hymnody unknown to it 
efore. 

XI. German . — In the German language tiiere 
are not les.s than one hundred thousand hymns, 
of which about ten thousand have passed into 
German hymn-books of various dates, and neaily 
a thousaiul are regarded by German ciitics as 
clas.sical. 'Phe first were contemporary with the 
earliest Latin seijuonces of St Notker and others ; 
the last are the productions of living men. 

(1) The First Period begins with Otfrid of Weisseu- 
burg (c. 868), and was continued by otlicns until the tune 
of Luther. The greater part of the hymns of tliis jicnod 
were translations from tho Latin, and all were in strict 
doctrinal accord with the Cliurch of Romo. 

(2) The Second Period (1520 1648) oi»ens with tho 
hymns and psalm- versions by Luther, and embraces tho 
Keformation perioil to tho peace of Westphalia, d’he 
prmcii»al writers were Luther, .Justus Jonas, Alher, 
Spengler, Hans .Sachs, .Speratus, X. Decius, and othiM's. 
I’he writing.^ of these autliors reached to about 1.570, 
and have a distinct cluirehly character of their own. 
Prom 1577 to 1618 hymn-writing and hymn-book making 
continued vei-y much on the old lines, and numbered 
among.st the writers .Selneckor, Ringwaldt, Herbergt'r, 
and P. Nicolai. Tlie miseries of tho Tliirty Years’ War 
changed the whole aspect of hymn-writing for a time 
by the introduction of a strong jiersonal element of 
faith and courage, and hope begotten of sufTering. 1'he 
names of a few of tbe.sti writers will recall some of the 
finest hymns of this kind in the German language : Gpitz, 
Hoormann, M. A. von Lbwenstern, Altenburg, Rmkart, 
Dach, and Kist. 

(3) The Third Period was a transitional one, and led 
up to tho Pietistic and Moravian writers of the next 
era. It had amongst its hymn-writers P. Gerhardt, 
Franck, Neumark, .Scheffler, and Louise Ilenriotte of 
Brandenburg. Of the.se the greatest were Gerhardt, 
who is second only to Luther in German hymnody, and 
Schefflor, whose lovo for Christ was first m everything. 
This orthodox, mystic school, with its deep experimental 
piety, was soon lost m the Pietism of the next period. 

(4) The Fourth PeHod, commonly known as the 
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Pietistic and Moravian era, * was a reaction against the 
dry acholasticism and cold formalism of the Lutheran 
Church,’ and an ornpliatic ])ronounoeinent in favour of 
‘practical, personal, and experiniontal piety.’ On the 
Lutheran side the Icadin-j writers were Spener, Francke, 
Richter, Freylmyliausen, G. Arnold, J. Lanjfe, Dossier, 
Raiiibach, Rogatzky, Schiiiolck, and Hiller; and on the 
Moravian, (’ount Ziiizendorf. Those names recall numer- 
ous liyuins of deoj) spirituality, high refinement, and great 
power. 

During this same period the German Reformed Clnirch 
broke away from its long-continued and almost exclu.sive 
use of th ■ Psalms in metrical form. Their first liymn- 
book ajifioared at Zurich in ir)40. Thi.s was followed by 
A. Lobwasser’s rhymed translation of the French Psalter 
of M.irot and Beza in IfiTA Another hundred and fifty 
years brought them into closer hymnological conformity 
with their Lutheran brethren, and produced amongst 
others three, well-known hymn- writers, J. Meander, 
Lamy*o, and Tersteegen. 

(,'j) The Fi fth J*(ru)d embraced about sixty years (1757- 
1817), and covers the time when the great wave of Ration 
alism broke in upon the German churches and for a tinn 
changed the whole aspect of their hymnody. Old hymn, 
were altered or entirely rewritten, and new hymii! 
written ])artaking of the nature of rhymed sermons oi 
the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, tlu 
dignity of man, the obligations of moral duties, and 
kinilred subjects. To the hymn-writers of this order 
there were a few notable exceptions, which included 
Gellert, Klopstock, J. C. Lavatcr, and M. Claudius, the 


iof^eiher with a metrical homily or two and a few 
impassioned soiif's on the praclical Hide of Cliristiaii 
life, formed the staple of saered song. W e have seen 
how the expansion of church life and the develop- 
ment of doetiine and practices called forth a fuller 
and more extended Jiymnody, until every incident of 
imjiortance in Bible story, every conceivable Hhade 
of Chiistian doctrine and ritual, eveiy epoch in the 
church’s history, every experience in her children’s 
life, from the sutl'erings of her little ones to the 
magnificent self-sacrifices of her nniityrs, Iuim; been 
en.shriiied in sacred song. See Dr L. F. Benson, 
2Vie English Hymn (1916). 

llyildmail* IIknrv Mayers, born in London 
7th March 1842, and educated at Trinity (College, 
Cambridge, was a correspondent in the war of 1866. 
He associated witli Mazzini and other Italian 
leadeis, and wrote and spoke for free institutions 
elsew'here. Marx’s writings made him a socialist. 
He founded the ►Social Democratic Federat ion (st‘c 
Socialism) in 1881, and was prominent in other 
organisatioms. Ojiposed to the Boer ^Var, he yet 
developeil later into a vigorous ariti-Cernian juo- 
pagandist. He wrote, besides books on (b'liiocraey, 
socialism, Clemencean, and Asia, The Record of an 
Adventurous Life (1911). He died 22d November 
1921. See The Jmsf Yecd's of H. III. llyndman 
(192.3) by his second wife, llosalind Tnuers, a 


grvah'st being Gollert and Klopstock. 

(6) The Sixth Period is rich in writers. Beginning 
almost with the 19th century, it extends to the present 
time, and embraces the well-known names of F. von llar- 
denboi’g (‘ Novalis’), BM. Arndt, F. A. Krummacher, F. 
W. Krummacher, A. Knapp, J. P. Lange, Spitta, and 
Gerok. 

This digest of the hymnological work of more 
than a thousand years in one language can give 
only the slightest idea of what Ava.s done. Little 
or nothing has been said about the multitude of 
hymn-books {Gesanghuc.her) wliicli were issued and 
brought into common use in the church and in 
the lioiiie, nor of the metrical vei*sions of the 
Psalms, W'liicb have a history of their own. We 
can do no more than recall and emphasise the 
facts, and refer to special treatises for details. 
The inlluence of Cennan hymns upon English and 
Ameiiean hymnody has been very great. In fact, 
until the modern revival of translating hymns 
fiom the Latin and other languages, Cennan wii» 
almost the only source from whence liymns other 
than English were taken for use in the hymn-books 
of Croat Britain and America ; and at the present 
time, esjiecially in America, it holds a jironiinent 
])osition in the hymnals of almost every jiarty and 
creed. For tlie Dutch, Italian, Bohemian, Mor- 
avian, and Scandinavian hymns, and those in use 
in foreign missions (in more than 150 language.^ 
and dialects), see ,1. Julian’s Dictionary of Hyinno- 
loyy (1892 ; new ed. 1907). 

Cuncl us ion . — Vrom the outset of the propagation 
of any leligion thronglioutthe nations of the earth 
it became a necessity to preach to the people in 
their own languages, and graduallv to supply them 
with hymns in their own tongues. This has resulted, 
as Avo have seen, not only in n great nuinlier of 
languages being rej (resented in (diristian hymnody, 
hut also in a vast variety of metrical forms lieing 
found therein. Some of tliese forms are intimately 
associated with the ancient classical measures. 


tlioiougli -going admiii'r. 

Hyo^o. See Kore. 

Hyoid Boiie, in Jmman analomy, is a bony 
arch consisting of live movable jiaits, ijuite 
separate from the lest of the .skididon, and 
lying in the llcsby parts of tbi> neck lietween 
tlie root of tJie longue and the larynx (si'O 
Tonoue). For the hyoid hone of the dog, see 
the figure at Doo. 

Hyoscytiiiiu.s llyospyniniii, llyosciii. 

See Hknrare. 

Hypatia^ Janghter and juijiil of Tbeon, an 
astronomer and niatbematiciaii of Alexandi iu, was 
born in the later ))art of the 4(h (‘(‘ntnry a. D. Her 
learning and wisdom made her the most inlluential 
teacher in Alexandria, and the fame of her lectures 
drew round Inn- students from all jiarts of tlie East 
wdiere the inllnenee of Creek tliongbt and know- 
ledge was felt. The philosophy she taught seems 
jO have been an eclecticism, the results of an 
endeavour to combine Neoplatonism with Aris- 
totelianism ; but her thoughts were principally 
given to astronomy and inochanies. Personally 
she wa.s ludd in such great esteem, and such 
reliance was placed on her judgment and sagacity, 
that the magistrates used nequently to consult her 
m important cases. At this time tlie Bishop of 
Alexandria was Cyril (n.v.), a fierce hater of 
heathens and heretics. Witli his connivance, if 
not at liis instigation, certain savage monks from 
the Nitrian d(‘serts, headed by one I’eter, a reader, 
attacked Hypatia in the streets as she Avas retuin- 
Ing from her lecture-room, dragged her from her 
chariot, hurried her to the Ciesarenm (then a 
hurcli ), there stripped her naked, and hacki'd her 
o death Avith oyster shells, after Avhieh she Avas 
orn to pieces, and her limbs carried to a jilace 
called Cmarori, and there burned to ashes (415). 
None of her Avritings have survived. Kingsley’s 
romance, Hypatia, ajipeared in 1853. 


Avhilst others are widely divergent therefrom, and 
seem to have had little or no laws of control be- 
yond the fashion of the jieriod or the fancy of tlie 
Avriti'is. With this broadening out of languages 
and forma came also a rapid increase in the number 
of subjects which engaged the attention of Christian 
poets. At an early stage of church history reverent 
strophes in praise of the Holy Trinity, and espe- 
cially in adoration and praise of the Eternal Son, 


Uypcr;e8thesia (Gr. hyper, ‘over,’ aisthesis, 
a sen.sation ’ ), in ihe most general sense of the 
word, denotes an excessive excitability of the parts 
jf the nervous apparatus Avliich Jiave to do Avitli 
lensation, special or common. Abnormal sensibility 
:.o pain is, lioAvever, more correctly called hyper- 
ilgesia. In this condition, as exemplified in neur- 
algia, the slightest stimulus may cause a paroxysm 
"if pain, even a current of air or a noise bringing on 
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an attack ; while in hyperajHthesia of the epecia 
senses bright flashes of light may be seen, soundf 
may be heard, and oven smells and tastes experi 
enced in the absence of any objective cause. OJ 

frk lm<aio liArafoinci 


innucea »y lUtJUiimwaiii, anm uiBCttacw, iii 

flanimatory affections of the central nervous system 
while it often adds greatly to the distress in the 
early stages of various fevers. The treatment of 
hyperjustnesia is that of the morbid change on 
which it depends, but the local application of 
anodynes, ice, or warm poultices, and sometimes 
the use of electricity may do much to diminish the 
patient’s sufferings for the time. 

Hyperbola* If two similar cones be jdacecl 
apex* to apex, and with tlie lines joining the apex 
and centre of base in each, in a straight line ; 
then if a plane which do(is not pass through the 
apex be made to cut both cones, each of the 
two sections will be a hyperbola^ a.s PliN, 1*'AN' 



constant quantity are drawn from two given points, 
E and F. These given })oints are called the jhet, 
one heing situated in each hyperbola. Thei)oint 
G, midway between the two foci, is called the 
cfynfre. ana the line EF the traiisocrsc axis of the 
hyperbola. A line through G perpendicular to 
the transverse axis is called the conhigate axis ; and 
a circle described from centre Ji, with a radius 
iial to F(t, will cut the conjugate axis in C and J). 
(i be taken for the origin of co-ordinates, and EM 
and E'F' for the axes, the hy})erhola is ex 2 )res.sed by 

the equation ^ = 1. (GB = rt, GC = i»). The 

hyj)erhola is the only conic section which has 
Asymptotes (q.v. ) ; in the figure these are GT, GT', 
GS, GS'. It also appears that, if the axes of co- 
ordinates be turned at right angles to their former 
position, two additional curves, HCK, H'DK', will 

be formed, whose equation ^ L These 

two are called conjugate hyperbolas, and have the 
same asymptotes as the original hyperbolas. These 
asymptotes have the following remarkable property: 
If { starting from G) the asyinjitotes be divhied in 
continued proportion, and from the points of section 
lines be drawn parallel to the other asymptote, the 
areas contained by two adjacent parallels and tJie 
corre8j)onding parts of the asymptote and curve are 
equal ; also, lines drawn from the centre to two 
adjacent points of section of the curve enclose equal 
areas. The equation to the hyperbola when referred 
to the asymptotes is xy = ab ; which shows that as 
the ordinates decrease in geometrical progression 
the abscissm increase in the same ratio. 

The hyperbola is also the locus of a ])oint whose 
distance from a fixed jioint (one of the foci) has a 
constant ratio c, greater than 1 (called the eccen- 
tricity), to its distance from a fixed straight line 
(the directrix). 

Hyperboreans (i.e. dwellers beyond Boreas 


or the North Wind), a name given by the ancients^ 
to a mythical })eo)>le, whose land was generally 
supposed to lie in the extreme northern parts of 
the w'orld. As the favourites of Apollo, they en- 
joyed an earthly 2 )aradise, a bright sky, a perpetual 
sjuing, a fruitful land, unbroken iieace, and ever- 
lasting youth and health. Some ethnogjaphers 
have used the term Hy])erboroans to designate 
certain peoples, such as the 'rchiiktchis, Ainu, 
Kamchadales, ike., in Arctic Asia and America. 

Hyperillllia, the superior dulia accorded by 
Roman Catholics to the Virgin Mary (q.v.). 

Hypcricacea*, an order ( or sub-order of Gutti- 
fera*) of about 300 known species, trees, shrubs, ami 
herbs, widely distributed over the world, [larticu- 
larly numerous in North America. Many belong 
to tbe genus Hypericum, or St John’s Wort (q.v.). 

H yperi'des (more correctly IIy]>eieides), the 
GrecK orator wdu), on the whole, ranks next to 
Demosthenes, excelliim him in giace though 
inferior to him in moral iK)wer, was ])robably born 
about the same time as Demosthenes. By birth 
belonging to the middle class, he became a pro- 
h'ssioiial advocate, and earned large sums of money, 
w'hich he sjieiit with a generou.s hand alike on his 
private (somewdiat scandalous) ])leasures and on 
l»atriotic i)urposes. His eisaugclia against Jdiilo- 
crates assured his ]>rofcssional ]) 08 ition and brought 
him on to the stage of ])olitics, where he wasr 
destined to play a notable pait (343 i{.(\). From 
the lirst In; w'as an opponent of the ])arty which 
advocated 2 )eace with liiilip, and a supjmrter of 
Demosthenes. The importance which attached to 
him as a i»olitician at this time is shown by the 
fact, that he w;is chosen by the Areo])agus to re})re- 
sent the Atheniari case l>ef<u’e the Amphictyons in 
the di.sputo e ■ to the control of the Delian temple. 
During all Demosthenes’ manful struggles against 
Philip uj) to the fatal field of Glneronea, when, 
vith the defeat of Athens, the political liberty of 
Ireece juactically came to an end an<l the su- 
premacy of Maoe<lonia was established, Hyperides 
was the trusty and valuable supporter of* Demos- 
thenes. Even after the death of Philip, and during 
the early i>ortion of Alexander’s career, the twu 
orators continued to be faithful allies. Only wlien 
Demosthenes endeavoured to follow^ an imiiossihlo 
via media in the matter of Alexander’s absconding 
minister, Harpalus, did Hyjierides break wdth his 
former leader, and head that accusation of bribery 
against Demosthenes which not only resulted in 
tlie banishment of the great orator but committed 
Athens to the fniitless revolt against Mac'-edon, 
known as the Lamian w'ar. The leadens of this 
revolt weix! Leosthenes and Hyjierides ; fhe former 
perished in battle, the latter w’as jmt to death by 
Antipator (322 B.C.). It is remarkable that 
although Hyperides was admired and studied in 
Roman times, although his w'orks were not only 
known to Photius in the 9th century but actually 
pre.servod in MS. in the King’s Library at Buda 
until 152G, wdien Buda was taken by the Turks, 
it was not until 1847 that we had any specimens 
of llyjierides’ oratory by wdiich to judge for our- 
selves of his powers. In that year Mr A. C. Harris 
of Alexandria purchased a ])apyrus at Thebes 
containing portions of Hyperides’ speech against 
Demosthenes and of his speech for Lycojdiron. At 
the same time Mr J. Arden w'as offered a iiapynis, 
while he w-as travelling in Egypt, wdiich turned out 
to belong to the same volume as that bought by 
Mr Harris, and to contain the remainder of the 
speech for Lycophron, and also the whole of tho 
speech for Euxenippus. In 1856 another traveller^ 
Mr Stobart, obtained from the same neighbourhood 
another jiapyrus containing the Funeral Oration 
of Hyperides. In 1889 M. Eug. Kevillout an- 
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Tiouncecl that tlie Louvre had on his proposition 
purchased a ])a[)yrus which contains fragments of 
the first speech against Atheuogenes; and in 1893 
Mr F. G. Kenyon y)ul>liHhed his standard edition, 
with an linglish translation, of the orations J 
Athen(nj(',tn's and Idicidippidts. 

Wliaib most impressi's one in reading Hyper- 
ides is his giac(*, next his indolence, and always 
his ur}»anit.\'. Mis grace is nothing allected or 
assunuHl, nor is it useless ornament. Hyperides is 
a {)ractical, not an epideictic orator, and means 
Imsiness. Ills grace is that of a man j)erforining a 
feat well within his y)owors, and that not a despi- 
cable feat. At the same time he is indolent, a])j)ar- 
ently hecaus<‘ there is really no necul to exert hiin- 
self. He will not take tlie trouble to pick and 
choose words ; he makes the one that comes first — 
obsolete, obsolescent, proverbial, conversational, or 
A\ hat not do his work. He will not turn his 
s<nitences over mentally again and again before 
uttering them, so that they may roll out smooth, 
nolished, balanc(>d, and finished ; ho will rather 
let them come out at tlieir own length, and as they 
list — he can pull them up at any time with effect 
and without effort. He is always transparent, 
never monotonous as is Demostlnnios ; he is witty 
to a degree, reliiied in his raillery, and his iiony is 
delightful. AhoN'c all he never in his keenest 
attacks passes tin; hounds of good taste, as «l(>es 
Demosthenes. See Blass’s edition (1894). 

Ilyporion, a Titan, son of Uranus and Ge, and 
fat !ier of Helios, Selene, and Eos. Homer and later 
poets ajjply the name to Helios himself. 

llyiH'rstllOIie (Gr. hyper, ‘above,’ .sthenos, 

‘ strength so called to dlstinguisli it from Horn- 
lAcude ((pv.)* w\t\i wbicfi it was fornierly con- 
fouivdcAl), a rock-fovtning pyroxene wliich crystal- 
lises in ortborbombic forms. It is an aufjydrons 
magnesian silicate, e.oulaining a large peicentage 
(1()-31) of ferrous oxide A\1tli very little alumina. 
It is gcneially dark gieen or raven-black, but b;is a 
pearly or metallic Instie when fractured across the 
cleavage - y)lanes. I'his is due to the presence of 
V(;iy numeions minnlc brown scales of some foreign 
Huhstance, which arc auanged mostly ))aiallel to 
the basal plain;. Il^ is best known from its occur- 
rence in large crystals in yilutonic rocks sncli as 
gahlno and noiitc ; it is, how’ever, also an essential 
constituent of cci tain liin; -giaine«l eiujitive rocks 
such as hyp(;rsthene andesites, which arc exten- 
sively develoyn'd in many paits of the world. 

HyperstliC'Ilitc, a term now applied to varie- 
ties of neridotite wliich consist almost entiiely of 
hyperstiiein; ; used by older wiiteis to designate 
ro(d\S HOW' regarded as lielonging to tlie norite type 
of Gahlno ( q. v.). 

Hypertro^^liy (Gr., ‘oviM -nouiishmcnt’)is the 
tenn ayiplied in medicine to tlie enlargement of 
certain oigans of tlie body. The best examples of 
this cliangc; are .seen in the muscular system, where 
it may occur altogether indcjiendcntly of disease. 
The huge bosses of flesh that stand prominently 
forward in the arm of a hlacksmith or of a pugilist, 
and in the log of an opera dancei, are illustiations 
of hypertroiiliy where tlie general health may he 
perfect. In donhli; organs, such as the kidneys 
and lungs, if tlie organ on one .side degenerates 
through disease, the organ on the opposite side is 
often found to enlarge and carry on dou nie w'ork. In 
the.se ca.se.s hypei tiopliy is an eflect of disease, hut 
is at the same time a re.souroc of nature to preserve 
life. There are, liowever, cases in Avhich the hyjicr- 
tro{)liy lia.s a hurtful instead of a conservative 
effect, .as, for example, hypei trophy of the thyroid 
glaml, constituting the uisease known as goitre 
or bromdiocele, hypertrophy of the prostate gland, 
of the spleen, &c. The following are the conditions 


which give rise to hypertrophy : ( 1 ) The increased 
exercise of a part in its healthy function; (2) an 
increased accumulation in the blood of the jiar- 
ticular materials which a part appropriates in its 
nutrition or in secretion; (3) an increased afflux 
of Iiealthy blood. In hypertrophy of the muscular 
tissue the first and third of tliese condition, s are 
present. Hypertrophy of the fatty tissue consti- 
tutes Obesity (f^.v. ). 

llypiierotoilisicllia, a notable product of the 
Aldine Fr<;s.s, is a quaintly erudite architectural 
romancein macaronic Latin, credited to ‘ Foliphilus,’ 
but probably written by a Dominican, F’rancisco 
Golonna, who died an old man in 1525. The second 
edition was printed in 1545 ; it was Englished as 
earJ}^ as 1592; edited by Andrew Lang; and repro- 
duced ill fac-simile in 1904. 

Hypnotics. See Nakcotics, Sleep. 

Jlypiloti.SIll. a form of psycho- therapeutics, 
is discn.s.sed as to its nature and history, and the 
methods of inducing it, at Animal Magnetism (q. v. ). 
Long talxiocd as superstition by the medical pro 
fession, it is now very cxtensividy used on the 
Continent and in America in treating disea.se, and 
the prejudice wdiich was long felt against it in this 
country is diminished. Hypnotism is no longer to 
be regardeil as a mystery or as a superhuman gdft, 
for its action can, for the most part, he exjilainecl 
by our pre,sent know ledge of physiology and ps;v chol- 
ogy. The chief reason why hyjmoti.sin cannot be 
iiiiiverHally employed as a therapeutic agent is Die 
fact that only a certain proportion of persons are 
Kuscoptilile. It has lieen found that somnamhnlism, 
the deepest stage of hypnotism, is not necessary 
when t\ie metlmd is employed therapeutically, and 
waking suggestion is now largely used in treating 
disease ; and it is asserted tliat about 90 per cent, of 
the inhabitants of tins or any otlicv country could if 
nei'.essary be treated by hypnotism in tlie form of 
waking suggestion with every prospect of benefit. 

Hypnotism may he used in two w-ays in relation 
to disease. In the lirst pla(;e, simple sleep is in- 
dueed ; and sleep wdieii induced without the action 
of drugs is often of great imjiortance, and of itself 
aid.s in treatment. Again, in many cases when tlie 
person is asleej) suggestions may he made Avliich will 
abolish pain, and which in many diseases wdll bring 
about either the relief of .symptoms or the cure of the 
disease. As every one knows, tlie mind inlinenees 
the body, and coneentrated thought can bring about 
sensations in various localities. It is upon tliis 
knowledge that the hypnotist bases his i)ra(;tice. 
The jiatient being jilaced in a hypnotic sleep, his 
attention is diiected to various parts of the hndy, 
and often tlie eflect is increased through local 
stimnlation by rnean.s of pa.s.ses. During the hyp- 
notic sleep the patient is uninflneiiced liy his sur- 
roundings, and i.s therefore all the more open to 
suggestion.s, and no disturbing iutlueiices diminish 
his pow'ers of concentration. By means .such as 
these neuralgic or rheumatic pains may freipieiitly 
he lemoved ; headaches may often he cured, and so 
may some forms of dyspepsia, as well as the various 
iiianifo.stations of hysteria and hypoclirondriasis, 
stammering, and even functional paralysis. Con- 
stipation is almost ahvay.s benefited. Many dis- 
ea.ses of women and various sexual trouhle.s are 
Ruseeptihle of treatment, and hyjmotisni is a very 
useful method in treating jierson.s snilcring from 
dijisonuinia or addicted to drugs or other de- 
iraved habits. At present it cannot be said tbat 
lypnotism is of use in any disease having an 
organic origin, although in .such diseases vanou.s 
iymptoins, especially those of jiain, maybe removed 
iiiccessfully. Even operations may b*e performed 
upon j)er.sons under hypnotic influence without 
the slightest pain being felt by the patient ; but as 
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various otlier ancnesthetics are more easily employed, 
it is only in a few cases where these are contra- 
indicated that hypnotism is to he preferred. 

For educational purposes it is possible to impress a 
person during hypnosis with ideas which will modify 
liis usual character. For instance, it is possible in 
many cases to cure persons of bad habits such as 
stealing, lying, <fec. ; and on the Continent attemjds 
to influence liabitual criminals for good by hypnosis 
have proved largely successful. Young cliildren 
artected in brain-power or constitutionally vicious 
may be greatly iinj)roved by careful hypnotic treat- 
ment. It is a mistake to suj)pose that hypnotism 
can only be used successfully in treating nervous 
or hysterical persons ; such are often dilhcult, if 
not impossible, to hypnotise. Just ordinary indi- 
viduals, especially those who have learnt to obey, 
are the subjects whom a hypnotist wouhl prefer to 
tieat. Children at school, soldiers and sailor.s, and 
ollicials of all ranks are tlie clas.scs from which the 
most lii'illiant successe.s have hitherto been obtained 
in treating disease. In some cases of insanity hyp- 
nolism ha.s been used with advantage as a theVa- 
peiitic agent, but it is not easy to liypn<)ti,se the 
insane. Iversons suflering from hallucinations have 
been cured, ami those w’ho sutler from the painful 
results of some grievous trouble have been lesUued 
by liaviiig the incident blotted out fiom tbeir 
nuiiuory. Although hyi)notism has a ))Ower hu- 
good when properly used hy medical men, it is 
a dangerous weapon in the hands of the iinskilfid 
or the unscrupulous. All jmblic exhibitions of liy]>- 
notism should be proliibitod by law, as is the case 
in almost every Continental country. Just as a 
peison when hypnotised is rendered extremely 
impressionable, and therefore capable of receiving 
beueh(ua\ suggestions, so be is also liable to leceive 
suggestions lor evil. AUbougli it is true that as a 
matter of fact it is hardly possible to induce a per- 
son by hypnotic means to act against Ida settled 
convictions, still during hypnosis lie will act for the 
time as an automaton. It is im]K)SKil)le for a jier- 
son to bo hypnotised unless he lia.s the preconceived 
idea of what is going to hapjien. It is a psychical 
and not a physical influence which briiig.s ahout 
the condition. Only persona whose will-power is 
weakened by fear or by the idea of a supposed 
power which influences them in spite of themselves 
can be hypnotised without full consent on their 
jiaii ; but the oftener the person is liypnotised, 
the more easily may he subsecjiiently be allected. 
h'or this reason a wise hypnotist attempts to guard 
bis jiatient by telling him during hypnosis that no 
one can hypnotise him without his own consent. 

It will in general ho readily a<lmitted that 
we are indebted to the evolution of the theory of 
subconsciousness for a clearer conception of the 
causation of the hypnotic state. The essential 
cliaracteristic of this condition is the exlondeii 
liower of the subject over his organism. Tliis 
l>Uenomenon arises from the voluntary modifica- 
tion in the association and dissociation of ideas 
Avhich results in the clearer definition of subcon- 
scious impressions. 

Hypnosis has proved to have limitations as a 
means of psychotherapy. Two methods of analo- 
gous treatment are now being largely used in 
America and on the Continent to wJiicli a brief 
reference must be made. Boris Sidis discovered 
an intermediate state between liypnosis and 
waking, which he termed the hypnoidal or sub- 
waldnff state. In this condition, which simply 
necessitates the patient being in a comfortable 
position in a quiet and dim room, suggestions may 
be readily impressed upon the mind. 8idis heliJ 
that apart from the possibility of getting access to 
the subconscious experiences lost to the patient’s 
personal consciousness, we may combine ‘ a syste- 


matic course of direct and indirect suggestion by 
mediate a.ssociative and immediate associative, by 
substitution, disintegration, and synthesis, both in 
the waking and in the hypnoidal state,’ which will 
transform the patient’s mental life. He said that 
‘the liypnoidal slate helps us to reach the inac- 
cessible regions of dornjant energy, lielps to break 
[lown inhibitions, liberate reserve energies, and 
repair the breaclics of mental activity ; the pain- 
ful systems lujcome dissociated, disintegrated and 
igain transformed, reformed and again reintegrated 
into new sj'^stems full of eneigy and the joy of 
This nuithod is extremely iisefnJ in ti eating persons 
who object' to being byjuiotiscd. 

IMhi so-called jvsyrbo-analysis of Freud is also very 
useful, but has the drawback of denuuiding a very 
great deal of time both from the physiciun and the 
patient. We may say (bat tine jisyclio analysis is 
not suggestion treatment, althoiigli, as m the pro- 
duction of the hypnoidal staiii, the same initial 
conditions of re.stful calm and dim liglit art' essen- 
tial. This method of treatment is ‘an altemjvt to 
enable the jaitient to penetrate with tiieUiss zeal 
and increasing skill and fearless Jinnesty into tlic 
ilet-ails of bis own emotions, life, ami tlionght, in llie 
belief that nothing becomes less sacred, or fails to 
l>ecome less painful, through bt'iiig clearly seen.’ 
Krtmd believes that it is some long -forgotten, 
liidtlen concept wliicb lies at the bottom of much 
nervous disease or mental instability. By long- 
ctmlinned, intimate conver.sation, and following uj) 
clues obtained therefrom, he is often successful in 
a.scertaining the cause of the trouble and restoring 
the patient to health. 

IlypillllIU '1' genus of mosses belonging to the 
order lb yineie. Archegonia and capsules are borne 
on special lateral branches. The sexual organs a\e 
formed in August and Se]>tomber, and the ca])sules 
take from ten months to a year to lipeu. Many 
species are remarkable for tbeir beauty, and are 
often used for decorative purposes. Tbeir distri\)u- 
tion is universal. 

llypocailSt« a form of furnace used by the 
Romans for tl»e purpose of heating baths and 
apartments. It was placed in a chamber beneath 
the floor, and the lieated air and products of coin- 
hustiou were made, to circulate round the walls 
and under the floor, and vvere also carried in pipes 
to other rooms. See Baths. 

Hypoclueris, a genus of Composita-, .sub-order 
Cichoraceic, of wliicli one species, //. rndienta, or 
Long-rooted Cat’s-ear, is extremely common in 
meadows and pa.stures in Britain. Its Jeavcjs spread 
on the ground, and are like those of the dandelion, 
but rough; the stem is branched, the flowers not 
unlike tlio.se of the dandelion, hut smaller. Cattle 
eat thi.s plant readily, and its almndance is not 
deemed injurious to pasture or fodder. 

HypochloroilS Acid (HCIO) can only he 
obtained as a dilute .solution, as in the concen 
trated state it is very liable to docomjiosition. It 
is a powerful bleaching agent, and forms a series 
of salts, hi/jjochlorite^, which also jmssess Ideacliing 
properties. The chief of these are the hy’^pocldoritiis 
of lime and soda. The lime salt is tlie important 
constituent of Bleaching Powder (q.v.), wldle the 
soda salt is prepared commercially by jiassing 
chlorine into a (!old solution of .soda. 

Hypocliondrrasis (so called from its suppo.sed 
connection with the hypochondriac legious of the 
Abdomen, q.v.), a disease characterised by ex- 
treme increase of sensibility, palpitations, morbid 
feeling that simulate most diseases, exaggerated 
uneasiness and anxiety, cliiefly in what concerns 
the health, &c. In extreme cases it becomes 
a species of melancholia. The disea.so is inti- 
mately connected with disorder of the digestive 
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functions and allied to liysteria. See INDIGESTION, 

Insanity. 

Hypodermic Injc^ction, first introduced in 
Britain by i)r Alexander Wood of Edinburgh, is 
iin extremely valuable method in certain cases, 
though its apjjlieability is limited. It consists in 
tlie injection of a solution of the substance to be 
given beneath the skin, by means of a fine hollow 
needle to wbicli a small syringe is attached. The 
prick given hy the needle is not felt b}' the patient 
af the needle be sharp and quite free from lust 
or rougliness. Absorption from the subcutaneous 
tissues takes place speedily, and is not inteifered 
with by vomiting, or other conditions of the stomach 
which nuiy dehiy or prevent the entrance of the 
remedy into the system by that channel. The 
action of the drug is thus more rapid and more 
certtiin than when it is administered by the mouth ; 
and a smaller dose is required. Only such sub- 
stances as can be given in small bulk and in an 
tinirrilating condition are available. It is thus 
chielly of use for the vegetabh? alkaloids, of which 
moi pliia is far the most often employed. It need 
Jiardly be said that it is to be u.sed only by skilled 
hands. The same method is largel}’^ employed in 
'exi)erimen(s on the action of tlisoase poi.sons in 
animals, and in the administration of vaccines, 
anti((»xins, iVc. ; see also DIPHTHERIA, Tubercle. 

Hviios'f asi.S« the (iieck term used to designate 
the distinct subsistence of the three peisous of the 
Tiinirv (q.v.). 

Hy poicilUSC« the name of that side in a right- 
angled tiiangle which is opposite to the right 
angle. The well-known jiroperty of the hypotenuse, 
that the sfjuare described on it is equal to the sum 
of the s(juares described on tho other two siiles, 
is juoved in Euclid’s 47bli jiroposition of Book I. 

lIypo'tllO<% in Scotland a lien or security over 
goods in resjiect of a debt due by the ownm-. 
Thus, a law-ageut or attorney has a hyjiotbec over 
the titleuleeds of biscliimt in resjiect of his ncconnt 
or l)ill of costs ; the landlord of urban subjects over 
the tenant’s movables on the premises for the 
current rent; a superior in respect of fen*dutios. 
There are also maritime hypothecs in lespect of sal- 
vage, seamen’s wages, «S:c, A hypothec in favour 
of the landlord of agricultural subjects avhs 
Rbolisbed in 18S1. See Landlord and Tenant. 

HyrSIX* a genua of marnimils representing a <lis- 
tinct order ( Uyracoidea ), the allinities of which are 
very obscure, and unilluminod by tlie few’ fossils that 
have b(M?n fmind. ‘ Eeebb; follv ’ as the species of 
hyrax (so-called ‘cony’) are, tliey find, according to 
many, their neai- 
est allies in tlie 
huge clepliants 
or in the ungu- 
lates plotter. Ill 
size they are like 
rabbits ; but the 
name ‘ cony,’ 
wlii(di really be- 
longs to the rab- 
bit, is not vciy 
appropriate ; in 
appearance they 
ratlier suggest 
marmots. They 
are natives of 
Africa and Syria, and live among the rocks, in 
stony deserts, or on trees. The plump body, 
tliick head, small ears, short slender limlm, 
rudimentary tail, soft yellowish -gray or brownish 
fur are obvious external characteristics. , Closer 
examination shows many peculiarities. The snout, 
which has a cleft upper lip, is somewhat rodent- 
like, and so are the rootless, persistently glowing 


curved upper incisors, except that they have a pris- 
matic shape and a sharp point instead of the chisel 
edge of rodents. The entire dentition is expressed 
in the formula the back teeth are in 

pattern distinctly like tliose of the rhinoceros and 
some other ungulatea'^ ^There are four toes on tho 
anterior limbs, three^on the hind, all with short 
broad nails except the inner toe of the hind-foot, 
which bears a curved claw. The feet strikingly 
suggest those of rhinoceros or ta]>ir, and are inter- 
esting in the further peculiarity tliat the naked 
sole IS furrowed in such a way tliat the hyrax can 
in gecko-like fashion cling to the vertical sides of 
rocks and trees. Among the many characteristics 
of the skeleton may he noticed the large number 
(28-30) of back and loin (dorso-lumbar) vertebra?. 
'Fhe brain and skull most resemble those of ungu- 
lates ; the stomach recalls that of horse or rhino- 
ceros; the placenta is zonaiy as in elephants and 
carnivores. 

There are fourteen species, sometimes referred to 
two genera, Hyrax (or Procavia) and Dendrohyrax. 
The former is represented by //. capensis, the 
Cape Daman, Ivlipdas, or llock-hadger ; H.syrincus, 
the Shaphan — mistranslated ‘ cony ’ — of Scripture ; 
and H. hah es in in us, the Ashtok of the Abyssinians. 
These live in companies, \i8ually in holes among 
the rocks, and feed on shoots, grass, flow'ers, and 
tin? like. In reference to the Scripture account it 
in.ay he noted that the hyrax does not chew the 
cud, tliough it moves its jaws very constantly. 
Thotigh only tw o are horn at a birth, the rate of 
multiplication is very rapid, keeping pace with 
ravages of carnivores, which are very (h?adly in 
spite of the caution and even sentinels of the 
hyraxcfl. Of diilerent habitat, and somelimes 
referre«l to the seciond genus, Dendrohyrax, are 
certain hyraxes w'hich, in West and South Africa, 
live in trees— e.g. p. arlnmuis and D. dorsalis. 
The momhors of this order, so puzzling zot>logi- 
cally, are playful, good-humoured, and wary. 
Their flesh is sometimes eaten, and is said ito 
resemble rabbit’s. — H i/raceuiu, a supposed medicine 
for certain nervous tliseases, was made from the 
mixed urine and ficees of the Cape Hyrax. 

Hyrcailia, an ancient district of Asia, of in- 
definite extent, bordered on the Caspian Sea (some- 
times called Ihfrva.nmn Mare) and the river Oxus. 
It corresponded with the modern Mazanderan and 
Asterahad. 

llyrcrailUS the name of two Jewish high- 
nricsts and prince.s of the Ilasmonean family (see 
Maccabees). (1) .John Hyrcanus, son of Simon 
Maccahams, who ruled 135-105 B.C., was at first 
trihutary to (he Syrians, hut on the death of 
Antiochns made himself independent, subdued 
the Samaritans on the north, and forced the 
Idumoeaiis on the south to ado})t the law'^s and 
customs of the Jew'.s.' He also concludfsl an 
alliance with the Romans, and extended his terri- 
tories almost to the ancient limits of the Davidian 
monarchy. Originally a Pharisee, ho suhsemiently 
attached himself to the party of the Sadducees, 
who were anxious to keep on good terms with the 
Romans, ami who discountenanced the turbulent 
religious patriotism of the Jewish masses. Ilyr- 
caniis w’as, comparatively sj)eaking, a just and 
enlightened ruler, and the country enjoyed great 
prosperity during his reign. He left five sons, 
two of whom, Aristobulus and Alexander, governed 
with the title of king.— (2) Hyrcanus II., son of 
Alexander, and grandson of the preceding, was a 
feeble prince. On the death of his father (78 
B.c.) lie was appointed high-priest by his mother 
Alexandra, who ruled Judaea herself for the next 
nine years. After her death (69 B.c.) his younger 
brother, Aristobulus, a braver and more energetic 
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man, seized the government, and forced Hyrcaniis 
to witlidraw into private life. He failed to win 
hack his dominions, until Pomi)ey began to favour 
his cause. After some ^years of tumultuous fight- 
ing, Aristobulus was poisoned by the partisans of 
Ptolemy (49 B.C.), and Hyrcaniis for some time 
possessed the dignity of high-priest. Csesar (47 
B.c. ), on account of the services rendered to him 
by Anti pater of Idumsea, made the latter procurator 
of Judiea, and thus left in his hands all the real 
power. Antipater was assassinated, and Anti- 
gMinus, son of Aristobulus, with the help of the 
Parthian king, invaded the land, captured Hyr- 
canus by treachery, cut oil' his ears, and carried 
* him oil’ to Seleucia on tlie Tigiis. Some yearn 
later Herod, son of his old friend Antipater, 
obtained sujueme power in Jinhca, and invited 
the aged Hyrcanus home to .Jerusalern. He was 
allowed to depart, and for some time lived in ease 
and comfort ; but, falling under suspicion of intrigu- 
ing against Herod, he was put to death, 30 B.c. 

llyslop, James, poet, was liorn in the parish 
of Kirkconnel, Dumfriesshire, 23d .July 1798. He 
was a sljcplierd near Aii<lsmo.ss, AyTshirc, the 
scene of a Covenanting skirmish ami Cameron’s 
deatli ( KiSO), and the traditions of the district in- 
.spired his best knowm poem, ‘The Cameronian’s 
Dream,’ whicli appealed in tlie Edinburgh Mag- 
iiznie (18‘Jl). H(‘ studied pjivately, ami througdi 

tlio mllueuce of Lord detlVey was appointed tutor 
on board the Dons. While tutor on hoard the 
Tweed man-of-war he died of fever at St Jago, 
(kipe Verde Islands, 4th November 1827. An 
edition of Ids ]) 0 (muh was jiriuled from his manu- 
sciipt hook by tlie llev. P. Meariis ( Clasg. 188"). 
iMi llaudsh M'CJiinu set Ids ‘ Caiueroniau’s Dream’ 
to musie in ISSJ). 

Hyssop {Jli/ssopuft offienudis), a plant of the 
natural order Labiat.'e, distinguished by four 
st iaight diveiging stamens, and a calyx with fifteen 
ribs. It was formeily used in 
medicine It is a native of the 
south of Europe and the East. 
It is found on the Alps. It is a 
lialf-shriibliy plant, about 1 i feet 
high, the upper part of thestems 
quadrangular, tlie leaves ever- 
grmm ami lanceolate, the (lowers 
in one-sided whoried racemes. 
The flowers are generally of a 
v’ery beautiful blue. It has an 
agreeable aromatic mhmr. It 
has long been in cultiv.ation 
for the sake of its leaves 
and young shoots, which are 
sometimes used as a seasordug, 
and were once used in a dried 
state as a stomachic and car- 
minative. A syrup made with 
them was a jiopular remedy 
for colds. The virtues of hys- 
sop depend on a volatile oil. 
The hyssop of the Hible has been 
supiiosed to ho some specJi^s of 
tlie kindred genera Satiireia 
and Origanum (see Marjo- 
ram), or of Phytolacca (n.v.), 
as P. acinnsa, a native or the 
Himalaya ; or hy others the 
common Caper (q.v.); but all 
this is pure guesswork. Rab- 
binical tradition points to 

Coiniiion Hyssop Thymus eapitatns as the plant 
{Hyssopus officmalis), intended (Exodus, xii. 22), and 
the Jews of Palestine so use 
R. — TIeilgo Hyssop is Gratiola officinalis. See 
Oratiola. 


Hysteria is a morbid mental condition manifest- 
ing itself by symptoms which it is possible to repro- 
duce by suggestion in certain subjects with a perfect 
exactitude, and which it is also possible to remove 
by couiiter-suggestiou or other methods of psycho- 
therapy. Ah it is universally diffused among all 
the races of mankind, civilised and uncivilised, it is 
one of the commonest neuroses. Some authorities 
assert that symptoms indicative of it have been 
ohserveil among the higher animal species other 
than man. It used to be regarded as a malady 
almost exclusively confined to the female sex, but 
recent experience of war neuroses and other facts 
have shown this o})iiiion to he erroneous. 

Within recent years the writings of Charcot, 
Janet, and Freud liave greatly enlarged our know- 
leilge of the meehanism of the production of 
hysteria. These theoi ies, elaborated hy Fieuil ami 
his disciples, may he stateil briefly as follows 

The individual ‘self’ strives simply and unre- ■ 
servedly to satisfy egoistic instinctive tendencies. 
Oppo,sed to thi.H selfish pnxdivity there is develo]>ed 
in every normal individual a social ideal which 
aims at .self-control. The wisli of the individual 
‘self’ to satisfy the instinctive tendencies is not 
compatible with the ideal of the social ‘self,’ and 
the contest between the two gives ri.se to mental 
conflict. 

The ili.scomfort produced by this conflict is re- 
moved by the repiession of the complex into the 
unconscious. If tlie social ideal is sufficiently 
strong, it overcomes the instinctive impulses, 
wliieh witli their associations form tlie complex, 
and diveits their energies into various useful 
channels; hut if the social ‘self’ has not been 
properly deicdoped, oi- if it has been weakened hy 
illness or i>iolonged emotion, repression is incom- 
plete, and the f>ajtially roiuessed, painful complex 
may remain active, and ho harmful to mental 
liealth. At any time, as the result of an accident, 
illness, or emotional sliock, this inijieifectly re- 
pressed coni})lex may assume pathological activity, 
ami expre.ss itself indirectly ami symbolically in 
the physical synqitouis of hysteria. In this \vay 
a c.omjuouiiHe is formed between the social ideal 
ami the complex, and in this way also a solution 
of the conflict is found. 

In other words, and in terms of the older theories, 
the symptoms of hysteria are due to a couihination 
of prfxlisposing ami exciting causes. Tlie most im- 
portant jircdisposing causes are hereditary mental 
inst.ai)ility ami the influence of tlie home environ- 
ment on the child during its ilevelojuuent. The 
formation of character ami tcmperanient may he 
inij)aircd hy association witli timoious or too in- 
dulgent or cruel [larents, and harmful expeiiences 
in early life may lay the foundation of the hysterical 
di.spo.sition. Tlie exciting cause is usually a severe 
emotional shock, an accident, a flight, a reverse of 
fortune, or an unhappy love aflaii'. 

It is well known that in mentally unstalde indi- 
viduals emotional crises like fear, anxiety, oi shock 
have a tendency to dissociate the mental organisa- 
tion in sucli a way that normal associations become 
severed or loosem‘d. Arising from this di.ssocintion 
or severing of sensorj', motor, or other images from 
the main stream of consciousness, there are a[)t to 
occur loss of sensation in various ])art8 of the body, 

f iaralysis of a limb, functional blindness, deafness, 
OSH of speech, and loss of memory (amnesia). In 
other instances, when the dissociation produced by 
the emotion is more general, there appear pains, 
headaches, prostration, rapid beating of the heart, 
and digestive disturbances. 

Now, the foregoing are all prominent among the 
numerous physical symptoms of hysteria. 

On the mental side tlie chief symptoms are moral 
perversion, largely due to a morbid craving for 
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sympatliy and notomty ; luiconlrolled conduct, 
which reveals itself in yielding to unregulated 
whims and impulses ; and mimicry. There is 
hardly any nervous disease the appeal mice of 
which the patient may not simulate. 'J'he process 
is often so suc(‘,essfiil that, as a rule, the patient 
not only succeeds in deceiving himself, hut also 
those with whom Im is associated. 

In addition to the innumerable physical and 
mental .symptoms referriid to above in general 
terms, tlieie are occasional convulsive seizures 
which, in the popular mind, are chielly associated 
with liysteria. In the milder forms of the fit there 
is no loss of consciousness, hut the arms, leg.s, and 
head are tossed aliout, and there is great mental 
excitement. In seveim’ fits, janhaps after some 
[)ie,monitory symi)toms, such as the simse of con- 
striction in the tin oat known as the f/lohtis In/s- 
tcrirns, the jiaticiit falls to the ground, sometimes 
with a scream, the features twitching, the hack 
arched, and the arms and l(‘gs moving (‘.onvulsively. 
They larely hurt themselves in falling, as often 
ha])pens in (he ease of epile])tics. The sei/uie may 
last a few secomis or seveial lionrs. 

'I’he treatment of hysteria must he directed hotli 
to the cine oi’ alh'viation of the syinfitoms and the 
removal of the condition whicli gives rise to them. 
The first olijcct can generally he attained, the 
second mori' raiely. It must he lememhered that, 
as in other neuroses, theic is often an underlying 
eoMstitntional or eaily aequiied defeet of M'liieh 
the symptoms aie the eritical ]dienomena, and there 
is always a tendency to a lecuiienco or jieiiodic 
r(*ei ndesceiiee of the symptoms, lint even in tliose 
cases in whicli jieriodicity has liecome established, 
the tendency ceases with advancing years. 

In the treatment of all hystcricai eases a com- 
])lete change of the environment is essential, and 
of itiself is sometimes suftieient to lemove tiic 
symptoms. 'Flie patient should lie placed among 
strangers, and away from syinjiatliising friends; 
the doctor must secino the patient’s conlidence ; 
the nurse must he kind, though firm ; and 
the patient must he eneonrageil to exercise .self- 
control. 

hi early recent cases the symptoms may yield to 
general suggestion of this kind, or to more direct 
jieisuasioii and suggestion ajiplied to the existence 
of specific sym]>toms. In chronic cases, however, 
the more elaborate methods of jisychotherapy may 
he nceessai y. 

In view of what has been said as to the origin 


of hysteria, it will be appreciated why the use of 
drugs and other forms of treatment have fallen into 
disuse, excejit in .so far as they are employed as 
adjuvants to psychotherapy. Much benefit is, 
however, ilerived in certain cases from the judicious 
use of massage and special feeding in the form of 
what is known as the Weir-Mitchell treatment. 

Ilystrix. Sec J'okcui’inis. 

llytlie* a parliamentary and municinal borough 
and inaiket-town of Kent, 5 miles WSW. of Folke- 
stone, 15 miles S. of Canterhnry, and 67 SE. by 
E. of Lomloii by rail, is one of tlio Cinque Torts 
(q.v.), although in actual locality Lymime or 
Lyimn (the ancient J\>rii(s Loiianis of the 
Komaiis), now some 5 miles inland, was jiroh- 
nhly tlie oiiginal harhoni. 1'he town, ivliich is 
j>leasanlly situated some distance from the sea, 
IS built on the side of a hill, fiom the toj) of 
which an extensive view over the Tomney maish 
is obtained. Its chiindi, a cnicifoim building ol 
great beauty, in jiart Komanesqiie, has been 
restored .since 1S6G, and contains in a crypt undei- 
iieatli the chancel an extraordinary collection of 
liuman skulls and hones — many of (be skulls 
having deej) cuts in tlKun — the age and origin of 
Avhieh are altogidber uncertain. Near to Jlythe 
are the headipiarters of tbe School of Musketry 
and Shornclifle camp, both established in IRo-l; 
the picturesque ruins of Saltwood Castle, with 
inemoiiesof Jieeket ; and the Koyal Military (.kanal, 
miles in lengtli, I'onHtructed in 1805 for the con- 
veyance of military stoics to Eye, hut never of 
much use, and now entirely sniierseded by the 
railway. In 188] a sea-wall and parade, extending 
fiom ilythe to Sandgale (q.v.) and Folke.stone 
(q.v.), was opened. 'J'liese and t'fiieriton uihan 
district are included in the jiarliamentaiy borough 
of TTythe, which since 1832 has returm'd only one 
meiiiher. Toj). of that Imrough (1851) 13,1()1 ; 
(1921) 54,573, of whom 77G4 were within the 
municipal horongb, which includes NVest. Jlythe. — 
In 1295 the French made a di'scent on Hythe, but 
were decisively repulsed ; and later on, toward.*? 
the end of the reign of Kiehard II., the town was 
visited with a threefold calamity, a liic having 
cle.stioyed 200 hou.ses, a jiestilence carried ofi'numer- 
ous inhabitants, and an unusually heavy storm 
caused a severe loss of men and sliips. Several 
charters are preserve<i at Hythe, amongst them its 
earliest charter of incorjioration granted in 1575. 
Sec Montagu Iluvrows’ Cinque Ports (1888). 
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the ninth letter of the EnsliKh, 
lioman, and late (ireelc al[)ha- 
hel,, (leseendH from tlie tenth 
letter of the early Greek and 
Semitic alphahets. The dilfer- 
ence in numerical position is dtie 
to the fact that the Romans did 
not adopt tlie ninth Greek let- 
ter, fhMa^ while the late Greeks 
dn)pi)ed the original aixtli letter (see F). The 
S(Mniti<! hitter represented prinnirily the consonant 
y, and secondarily the cognaf.e. vowel i ( — /. in 
tnacJiine). Its name, in TIehrew yodh^ in Syriac 
yttdh, prohahly w;is in some early dialect yoda, 
whi(di the (Jreelcs changed into iota, by assimila- 
tion t.o the names of the preceding letters (hy-ta 
and Ihc.fa. Tlui nam(i s(‘enis to be an alteration of 
l lie Semitic word for a ham! (Ifehrew yddh, Ar.abic 
yad), and it is conceivable that the earliest, form of 

the let ter, , might have been developed from a 
tignre intended to rtiprosent a hand. From this 
piimitive form, through succc'ssive modificat.ions, 
the Ib'hrew is *lerived. In early Greek inscri})- 
tions (be letter app(*ars in various /ig/ag ami 
curved forms, but ultimately tii(‘se gave jdace to 
tin* upright straight line, I. As the (Tr<*(*k languagii 
did not jiossess the sound of y (the voiced front 
open consonant ), the letter was used only lor the 
closfdy related high -front vowel, both long and 
shoit. 'riie Romans, however, used I not only for 
the vowel, but also for the consonant or semi- 
vowel, the two related sounds in Latin having a 
tendency to interchange*. Tims, while in iani the 
let, ter was j)ronounce<l as the c,oj»s<mant y, in 
the comj)ound etiani it, was a vowel. Altlumgh the 
ancient giammaiians recognised that the letter ha<l 
tin* two phonetic values, no consist<ujt atteni]»t was 
made to distinguish tlnmi in writing. It is true 
that the consonantal sound was sometimes indicated 
by prolonging the I above the line, or (in the mid<lle 
of a word) by doubling it; hut the former device 
was also sometimes used to denote the long vowel. 
Tlie history of the letter ns a consonant -symbol 
will be treated in the art,i<*,le on J, which is its 
modern representative in this function. 

As a vowel-hitter, f has retainc.d its Roman 
sound (the high-front vowel) in all the languages 
that have inherited or adopted t,he Roman alpha- 
I'et, with the partial excejition of hbiglish and 
Dutch, In English until the 16th century the 
letter, when representing a long vowtil, has .still 
its Latin sound (—eeAu seen, or / in mnehim ) ; thus 
time, was jnonounced like the modern English teem. 
In cons(*(|uenc,e of gradual changes of pronunciation, 
the normal English h)ng sound of the letter (as in 
its alphabetic name) is now adipht.hong, reseinhling, 
hut not quite identical with, the ancient Latin 
sound of ai. In a few words of foreign origin, as 
machine, the letter has its original long sound. In 
Dutch the original long vowel, written it nnd cafter- 
wards ij, underwent nearly the same change as in 
English, so that the pronoun mipi is pronounced 
approximately like its English eijuivalent rnitie. 
The corresponding sound-change in German has 
not affected the phonetic value of the letter, 
because the spelling ha.s been cbangeil ; e.g. the 
older mht in now written mein. 

The high -front vowel, of which f is the general 
European symbol, has two varieties, distinguished 
by phoneticians as ‘ narrow ’ (or ‘ tense ’) and ‘wide’ 
268 


(or ‘slack’). In English, and in most of the Ger- 
manic dialects, the narrow sound occurs exclusively 
(or nearly so) as long (e.g. in seen, machine), and 
the wide sound exclusively as shoit (e.g, in pit)', 
in French the vowel is always nanow. In Dutch 
the short i has acquired a lowered ])ronunciation, 
so that sounds to an English ear like ‘ ven- 

kel. ’ In several languages the letter has exccuitional 
values in certain positions, owinjj chielly to clianges 
in pronunciation not acconqiamed by changes in 
spelling. Thus in English woids like nation, nision, 
the ti, S'i have become digraphs for the simple con- 
soii.ants sh, zh ; the French ai, ei, oi, and the English 
ni in frmt, contain no i sound ; and the Fieiu-b i 
befoie a vowel is often sounded y, as is also the 
English / in vvoids like onion. 

The medifcval jiractice of distinguishing capitals 
by added flourishes, and the preference for curves 
to straight lines natural in writing on soft materials, 
sufficiently account for l,he transformation of (In* 
Roman I into the modern scrijit and black-letter 
capitals. The dot over the small i, i, lepresents a 
nnark like an acute accent, which from the 11 tli 
cent,ury was use<i t,o distinguish the letter from one 
of the conijioncnt strokes of u. In media*val hand- 
writing, such a word as conniniuni, with the letters 
joined, would have hecn almost illegible without 
this flevice. 

lagfO. Set; .Iamk.s and SANTIAGO. 

Iambic Verse, a term ajiplied, in classic 
prosotly, and sometimes in English, to verses com- 
posed of th(' foot or metre called lamhns, consist- 
ing of two syllables, f)f which the lirst is short, and 
the second long («-), or (in English) tlie first 
unstressed and llu; second stressed. Archilochus 
(q.v.)is the reputed inventor of iambic verse. The 
English language runs more easily and naturally 
in this metre than in any other. 

lamblirhiis, a Neo]datonist philosoplier, a 
native of (diulcis, in (.’o‘l(*-Syria, who died about 
A.T). He was a jmpil of Porphyry, and follower 
of IMotiiius ; but in Ids hands the Neo])l.'itoTdRt 
philosophy degenerated into theurgy and demon 
ology, while among his disciples Ids reiiutation 
spread as a conjurer and ndracle worker. His writ- 
ings included a life of Pythagoras, and treatises on 
mathematics and ]ddlosophy; the authenticity of 
the treatise on Flgyptban mysteries (ed. Pavtbey, 
1857) is more than dubious. See Neoplatonism. 

lanttlina, a genus of pelagic gastero])ods, m ith 
a delicate, translucent, bluish shell. The animals 



Common ‘Violet Hnail’ {Jaulhina frof/ilis) : 
Rliell, animal, ami rail, 


float, ‘ foot ’ upwards, often gregariously on t he 
surface of warmer seas, and are sometimes drifted on 
to British shores. The egg-capsules are attached 
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to the under side of a secreted buoyant raft or 
float, which is eventually set free. In many cases 
the ‘ Violet Snails ’ are found associated Avith 
Siphonophora (q.v.), on which they seem to feed. 
They exude a violet .secietion. 
lapyffia* Apulia. 
la.si* See Jassy. 
lazyges. See Jazvgks. 

Ilainez. ^ee Bla.sco InAj^Ez. 

Ibarra* e.ajutal of Imbabma })rovince, Ecuador, 
lias a p()]*iilation of about 5000. 

Ibrria* the name by wbich Georgia (q.v.) was 
hnown to the Greeks and Romans; and also an 
ancient name for Spain. 'I'lio question of an Iberian 
race is discussed at Ra.sques. 

IberiH. See Candytuft. 

Ibex* a name given to seveial species of the 
■genus Capra, of wbicb the best known is the Alpine 
Ibex (Ger. Sfrinboclc, Kr. Bouquet in). The vanou.s 
Mjiecies aie desciibed at Goat. 

Ibis* a g< mils of liiids 1 elated to the Spoonbills, 
and, more remotely, to the Storks and Hcuons, It 
comprises about twenty-live species, of which the 
bulk belong to the Old World, I bough the genus 
is neaily cosmopolitan. The bill is long, slender, 
■curved, thick at the base, the point rather obtuse, 
the nppei mandible deeply grooved throughout its 
length. Tlie face, and generally the gn'utei part 
of the head, and sometimes even the neck, are 
destitute of feathers, at least in avlult binls. The 
pluimage is mainly white, with idaek primary 
Jeatiieis ami plumes on the wings. The neck is 
long. The legs are rather long, naked above tins 
taisal joint, wiTh three piirtially united t<>es in front, 
:uid one behind ; the wings are moderately long ; 
the tail is very short. The S.uned Ibis, or flgyptian 
Ibis [ L (Ptluopica ; formerly known as 1. reliqiosa), 
is an African bird, ‘J feet (1 inches in length, 
although the body is little larger than that of a 
<‘,omniou fowl. The Glossy lids ( T. or P/n/fxBs 
fa/riur./l.us) is a .snmdler s[>ecies, also African, but 
migrating norlhwards into eontinenlal Kurope, and 
.occasionally seem in Britain. It is also a North 



The Sacred Il)i,s (/tw (vlhiopira). 


American bird bhusk, varied with r(‘ddish-brown, 
and exhibiting tine purjde and green reflections. 
The White Tl)is { /. (ttha or Kucioriniiis albus) 
abounds on the coasts of h'lorida. The Scarlet Ibis 
• (/. rubra or Eudocirnm ruber), a tropical .^jnerican 
:smeeies, has only a few )>ati<dies of glossy black. 
The Straw-necked Ibis ( T. or Carphilti.'i .sjanicollis), 
41 large Australian bird of rm<> ])lumage, has stiff 
aoaked yellow feather-shafts on the neck and throat. 


The^ Sacred Ibis, one of the birds wonshipperl 
by the' ancient Egyptians, was supposed, from the 
colour of its feathers, to symbolise the light and 
shade of the moon, was the avatar of the god Thoth 
or Hermes, and was said to deliver Egypt from the 
winged and other serpents w'hich came from Arabia. 

As it did not make its nest in Egy{)t, it was believed 
to be self-engendering. It w'as fabled to entertain 
the most invincible love of Egy)>t, and to die of 
self-starvation if transported elsewhere. U'o kill 
them was punishable with death ; they w'ere kept 
in temples, and at death were mummied. 

Ibiza. See I VIZ A. 

Iblis. See Demonology, Mohammedanism. , 

Ibn. See Ben. 

Ibll Batllta (luoperly Abu Abdullah Moham- 
me<l ), born at 'I'angiers in 1304, spent thirty years 
(1.32.5 54) of his life in travel to Mecca, I'ersia, 
Mesopotamia, Arabiu,, the east coast of Africa, 
Asi.i Minor, the ('asjdan regions, Bokhara, Af- 
ghanistan, India, Snmaira, and China ; r(!tuining 
home to Fez in 1349. laitei he visiled southern 
Spain, and went as far south as Timbuktu on the 
Niger. Settling at Fez in 13.54, he wrote the history 
of his journeys, and died Ibeie in 1378. 11 is narra- 

tive is extremely interesting, humour and anecdote 
alternating with graphic descri[)tioii. It, was jml)- 
lished with a French translation, in 4 vols. 185.5-59 ; 

3d od. 1893. 

Ibll Gabirol. See Avjuebron. 

Ibll Ezra. See Aden- Ezra. 

Ibrabilll Faslia ( 1 789- 1 848 ), viceroy of Egypt, 
born at- Kavala, was an ad()i)ted son of Mehemct 
All. In 182.5-27 he occupied the Mor(*a against ( he 
Greeks. In 1832 he routed tin* Ottoman army ,'it 
Konieh, after which tlui Forte ceded Syria to 
Mehemet Ali on condition of tribute— a cession 
terminated through the (luadruple alli.'ince of 1840. 

In 1848 he succeeded Mehemet, Ali (heconu' im- 
h(!cile) for a few months. See Egytt. 

Ibrail. See Bl! All, A. 

Ibsen* Henrik, Norwegian dramatist, was 
born at Skien, in southern Norw'uy, Maich 20, 
1828. His family, originally Danish, hud Ix'en 
settled in Norw.ay for about .a century ; and thete 
w'eic also Scotch and German strains in his ances- 
tiy. When the l)oy w^as eight yt'ars old, his father 
sank from affluence into poverty. At the age of 
fifteen, after a somewhat scanty edncatioii, he was 
.apjnenticed to an apothecary in the little town of 
(Jiimstad, where he remaineil for seven yeais. 4'he 

)oliti<!al events of 1848 in France, Hungaiy, and 

lenmark elicited from him a mimhei of poems full 
of revolutionary ardour; and an unsuccessful le- 
volntionist, (■atilina, wuis the hero of his liist i)lay, 
puhlishe<l, at a friend's ex]>en8e, in 18.50. In that 
year lie came to Clii istiania, proijosing to study 
medicine at the university ; and here he made the 
acf|uaintance of his great contemj)orury Bjorii- 
stjerne Bjornson. Soon after his anival in the 
capital he w'lote a oiuf-act sentimental tiagedy. 
The TFm'ivW’.v Barrotr, wdiich w'as produced with 
small success. His poverty was extrenu- ; and 
some journalistic ventures in which he took part 
did little to relieve it. In Novembm- 1851 lie be- 
<!ame ‘ theatre poet ’ and ‘seem* instructor’ in the 
Bergen Theatre, founded in 18,50 by Ole Bull. 
This post he occupied for six years ; and for the 
Bergen 'Uheatre he wrote a romantic comedy, St 
John's Night ( 1853), a melodramat ic tragedy. Lady 
Inger of Ostrnat (1855), and two romantic plays, 
The Feast at Solhoug (18,56) and Olaf Liliekrans 
(18.57). He returned to Christiania in 1857, and 
during the next seven years led a life of bitter 
poverty and struggle, bravely shared by his wife, 
Susanna Daae Thoresen, whom he married in 1858. 
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To lliis period belong biH first mature works, a 
legendary tragedy, The Vikings at Helgtland 
(1858); Xove's Comedy^ a social satire in rbyiued 
verse (1862); and a superb historic drama, The 
Pretenders (1863). A small ‘travelling stipend’ 
allotb( 5 d liim by the government enabled him to 
leave Norway in 1864, and the early summer of 
that year found him in Home. 

In the first glow of his impressions of Italy, he 
j)lanne(l a drama on the subject of Julian the 
Apostate, but soon postponed the idea in order 
to express his indignation at what he considered 
the pusillanimity and hypocrisy of the Norwegian 
tjharacter. Brand was begun as a narrative poem ; 
but he piesently abandoned that form, and pro- 
duced in 1866 the great drama in verse which made 
him famous throughout Scandinavia. It was fol- 
lowed in 1867 by Peer not so immediately 

popular, but certainly the greater work. The suc- 
cess of these two dramatic poems relieved him from 
the pressure of i>overty ; and his life was thereafter 
serene and ]>rosperouH, its only notable events being 
the production of i>lay after play, and tlui removal 
of his lu'adquarters from Rome to Dresden (1868), 
from Dresden to Munich (1875), from Munich back 
to Rome (1879), then again to Munich (1885), and 
finally to Christiania ( 1892). In 1869 In; produced 
Ids first modern play in prose, that livcsly comedy 
'I'ke l^eagne of Youth. It met with a stormy receje 
tiou on the stage, ami led to an estrangement from 
Bjornson, which w^as not healed until twelve years 
later. A long pause preceded his next production, 
the ‘world-historic drama’ in two parts, Km/peror 
and <}alilean. Then, again, four yeais passed 
before, in 1877, he issued Pillars of Society, 
Thenceforward, until 1896, his plays, with one ex- 
ception, succ(;eded (?ach other at intervals of two 
years. 'I’he exception was An Enemy of the People, 
iuKpired by his indignation ov(!r the leception of 
Ghosts, and produced in a single year. The dates 
ar(; as follows: A Doll's House (1879), Ghosts 
( 1881), An Enemy of the People. (1882), The Wild 
Duck (1884), liosniersholni (1886), The Lady from 
the Sea (1888), Hedda Gahlcr (1890), The Master 
Builder (1892), Little Eyolf John Gabriel 

Borkman ( 1896). Then ensued an interval of three 
years before he produced, in 1899, his last work. 
When We Dead Aioaken. Early in 1901 his health 
broke down, and, after a sad period of decrepitude, 
he died on May 23, 1906. 

Ibsen’.s career may be divided into live periods, 
which naturally shade off into each other, ami 
yet are pretty clearly distinguishable. ( 1 ) The 
liornantic Period, extending from his first efl’orts 
to The Pretenders. Here he is inlluenced by 
Danish romanticism (Oehlenschlager and Hertz), 
by Norwegiaii national -romanticism, and (techni- 
cally) by the J^’rench romanticism of the elder 
Dumas and of Scribe’s <j[ nasi -historic dramas. (2) 
The Satiric Period, winch overlaps the Romantic 
Period, inasmuch as Lore's Comedy preceded The 
Pretenders. It extends from Love's Comedy to 
The League of Youth, and thus include.s Brand 
ami Peer Gynt. The poet is mainly concerned with 
castigating the pettiness, insincerity, and spirit of 
compromise which he finds to be characteristic 
of his countrymen. (3) The Philo.sophic Period, of 
which a foretaste may be found in Ine Pretenders, 
but which extended from 1870 l,o 1877, and has for 
its chief production (apart fnnn some lyric poems) 
the double drama. Emperor and Galilean. During 
this period he went through a course of mental 
development, largely influenced by the Franco- 
Oerman war, and arrived at full intellectual 
maturity. (4) The Realistic Period, which extends 
from PUlars of Society to An Enemy of the People. 
Here he is attempting to express his criticism of 
life in downright everyday prose, and to hold his 


imagination as much as possible in check. (5) 
The Imaginative Period, extending from The Wild 
Duck to the end of his life, and toning ofl‘, from 
The Master Builder onwards, into wdiat may be 
called the Symbolic Sub-period. More and more, 
during this period, his imagination gets the upper 
hand of his sense of liteial reality, and he infuses 
into his pictures of life an element of poetry which 
gives them a strange and haunting fascination. In 
three plays VThe Lady from the Sea, The Master 
Budder, and Little iiyolf) he even dallies with 
the ‘occult,’ though without positively committing 
himself to the reality of its alleged manifestations. 
The three main qualities in which the greatness of 
Ibsen resides aie his superb gift of imagination 
and invention, his searching criticism of life from 
an ethico-psychological standpoint, and the novel 
and masterly dramatic technique which he de- 
veloped in his later works. He may fairly be said 
to have revolutionised the methods of the modern 
stage. 

All Ibsen’s plays except Catilina, The Warrior's 
Grave, St John's Night, and Olaf Liliekrans are 
translated into Englisli and published in a collected 
edition ( London, Heinemann ; New York, Scribner). 
A supplementary volume, Eroin Ibsen's Workshop, 
contains scenarios and first drafts of his modern 
j)lays. Important Norwegian editions are those 
eilited by Storm (1906) and by Seip(l918). The 
standard German edition is that edited by Braudes, 
Elias, and Schlenther ( 1903). La Chesnais’s Ficnch 
edition promised to bo the most complete and 
scbolaily of all, but was interrupted by the war. 
Jaeger’s Life of Ibsen (English translation, 1890) 
has been superseded by Gran’s (1918), which is not 
yet translated. See also the biography by Edmund 
Gosse, who firrt introduced Ibsen to English 
readers, and The Corresjmndence of Henrik Ibsen, 
translated by Maiy M orison (1905). George 
Brandos’s Hmn and Bjornson (translated 1899) 
holds a place apart among ciiticisms on account 
of the critic’s lifelong intimacy with the poet. 
The British Museum catalogue enumerates twenty- 
two English and American books relating to Ibsen, 
twenty-seven Norwegian and Danish, nine Swedish, 
forty-three German, twelve French, eight Italian, 
seven Dutch, two Russian, one Czech, and one 
I’oituguese. Among the more notable commen- 
taries may be mentioned (in English) those by 
Philip Wicksteod, Bernard Shaw, Ellis Roberts, 
James Huneker, and Archibald Henderson, and 
(in German) those by L. Berg, O. Biahm, A. von 
Hanstein, B. Litzmann, E. Reich, E. Steiger, and 
R. Woernci'. 

[It is principally due to Mr William Archer, writer of 
the above article, that Ib.scn’s plays have become so 
widely known in England and America. He has trans- 
lated the greater number of the plays and assisted in the 

} »roduction of those that have been performed on the 
jondon stage. He has also edited the collected works of 
Ibsen in English (11 vols.), each play being furnished with 
a biographical introduction and critical remarks. — Eu.] 

Ib y CHS, Greek lyric poet, a native of Rhegium, 
in Italy, flourished about 540 B.C., and lived some 
time at the court of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. 
According to the legend he was slain by robbers 
near Corinth, and dying called upon a flock of 
cranes that he saw flying overhead to avenge him. 
The cranes went and hoveied over the theatie at 
Corinth, where the people were assembled. One 
of the munlerers, seeing them, exclaimed involun- 
tarily, ‘ Behold the avengers of Ibycus. ’ This led 
to inquiry and conviction. The story is best told 
in Schiller’s beautiful ballad. Ibycus wrote chiefly 
erotic poetry. For surviving fragments, see Bergk’s 
PoetceLyrici Greed [ycA. iii.); Schneide win’s 
Poesis,Grcecorum Elegiacm (1839); Grenfell and 
Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, xv. (1922). 
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Ica- a department on the coast of Peru, with an 
area of 8000 sq. in. and a pop. of about 90,000. TJje 
greater part is a sandy desert, but the river vaJJeys 
are fertile, and are planted with corn, fruits, cotton, 
and indigo. In one of tliese valleys lies <he capital, 
lea, 46 miles Sli of Pisco, its port, with which it 
is connected by railway. Po]). J/),000. 

I'earii.s. -See D^dalus. 

is water in the solid form. It is specifically 
liglitor tlian water which is just about to freeze, 
an<l tlierefore swims in it. Water, in becoming 
solid, expands about j^th in volume or bulk, and 
thus acquires a density equal to 0'91674 (water at 
0' (/. = I’OO). 'I'he formation of ice takes place 
generally at the surface of water. This is owing to 
the peculiarity that, when water has (at the ordi- 
nary abmospheiic piessure) (;ooled down to within 
C. of freezing, it ceases to contract as it did 
before with increasf* of cold, and begins to expand 
until it fieez(‘H (soe Heat) ; this causes the coldest 
portions of the water to be floating always on the 
suiface. in some circumstances, not very well 
explained, i(!e forms at the bottom of ii\ers, and 
is ('filled ground-ic(; or Anchor ice (tj.v.). 

WfiLer in oidinary c.ises fie(!zes at the degree of 
tempeniture marked 0“ on the (/cnligrade and 
Keaniiiur’s thermoim'tei's and 32“ on Fahrenheit’s; 
but il it is kept perfectly still it may be co(ded 
to nearly -5’5“ (). below freezing ( -22’ F. ) and 
still remain li(juid. The least shake, howevei, or 
throwing in of a solid body, makes a portion of it 
freeze instantly, and its tenqieiature rises immedi- 
ately to 0' C. Sea-wjiter, and salt water in general, 
frcez(*s at a lower tcmiperature tluin pure water ; in 
doing tliis part of the salt separates, and tin; ice, 
when melted, gives wfder that is fresher than that 
on which tin; ic-e wfis formed. I’he colour of pure 
ice is deep blue, which is only discernible, however, 
when it is in large masses ; it is best seen iji the 
clefts of a gbicier or of an iceberg. In order to 
melt a pound of ice it is necessary to communicate 
to it as much heat as will r;iise 80'025 lb. (»f water 
1° (). This measuies the ‘latent heat’ of ice; the 
tfunpeifituic does not rise until the ice Inis been 
melted. 

In the neighbourhood of the [loles, and on moun- 
tains of a certain height in all latitudes, there 

exist immense 
masses of per- 
manent ice ; 
and even in 
some districts 
of Siberia, 
where a kind 
of culture is 
])racticable in 
summer, there 
ari; found, at 
a certain de|>th 
below the sur- 
ffice of the 
earth, strata 
of ice mingled 
Avith sand. In 
.sinking .a well 
at Yakutsk, 
the soil was 
found perma 
nently frozen 
hard to the depth of 382 feet, and consisting in 
some parts entirely of ice. In the lower regions 
of the torrid zone there is no ice, and in the tem- 
[leiate zones it is a passing phenomenon. From 
the polar icefields and glaciers i^'liich are always 
protruding themselves into the sea, great floating 
niass(is become detached and form icebergs, floes, and 
drift-ice (see Glacier). These bergs or mountains 


of ice rise sometimes more than 250 feet above the 
sea-level. They present the a])pearance of dazzling 
white clialk- cliffs of tiie most fantastic shapes. 
Fresh fractures have a green or bine colour. From 
tlie specific gravity, it is calculated that the volume 
of an iceberg below the water is about nine times 
that of the protruding part. Icebeigs, and floes or 
icefields, are often laden with pieces of rock and 
masses of stones and detritus, which they have 
brought Avith them from the coasts wheie they 
were foiined, and Avhich they often transport to a 
gi('{it distance toAvards the equator. I’liese float- 
ing ma.s.scs of ice are dangerous to navigation. The 
ice-foot i.s the belt or fringe of ice along the shoie.* 
in iiolar regions. 

The liardne.ss and strength of ice increases with 
the degree of cold. Jn the severe Avinter of 1740 a 
house was built of the ice of the Neva at St I^eters- 
burg, 50 feet long, 16 wide, and 20 high, and the 
Avails supported the roof, Avdiich was also of ice, 
Avithout the least injury. Before it stood two ice 
mortars and .six ice (*annon, made on the turning- 
'atbe, Avith carriages and wheels also of ice. The 
iannon W'cre of the calibie of 6-])ounders ; the thick- 
ness of the ice was only four inches, and yet it 
resisted the explosion. 

Faiaday first cfilled attention to a remarkable 
property of ice, since called Bcgclation. Two slabs 
')f ice, Avitb Hat sniiaces, jilaced in contact, unite 
nto one ma.ss even though the tempcial me of the 
surrounding air be considei ably ohucc the fnjiezing- 
point. Faiaday endeavouied to account for this by 
a.ssuming that a .small (pnintily of water, siii rounded 
m eveiy side by ice, bas a natural tendency to 
become iee ; and the fact that tAvo blocks of ice 
jilaced in contact do not unite unle.ss they are moist 
seemed to bear out this idea. But- J. 'I'homson 
live a totally difi’eient (;xplana,tion of this pheno- 
lenon. He showed that the capillary foice in the 
film of Avater between the jdates is suHicient to 
account for a very considerahh; yiK'ssme betAveen 
them ; so that fiom his point of vieAV the pheno- 
menon would be identical with the making of 
snowballs by pres.sure, or with the foimation, by 
a hydraulic juess, of clear blocks from a mass of 
pounded ice, an observed fact, the explanation of 
which is to be found in tin; pioperty of ice mentioned 
beloAv. Faraday, taking up the question again, 
showed that the (.so calhal) regelation takes place 
in water as readily as in air, a fact quite incon 
sistent Avith the action of capillary forces. 'I’o this 
.1. 'J'bom.son leplied, shoAving, very ingeniously, that 
the ca])ilhiry forci^s be at first assumed are not 
necessary to a complete explanation of the observed 
phenomena. See rroc. Hoy. Soc., 1860 61. 

Other views of the question are numerous: for 
nstance, that of Pevsoz, adopted by Forbes, in 
which ice Avas considered as essentially colder than 
water, and as pa.ssing through a sort of viscous 
state before li(juelying, as metals do duiing the 

{ nocess of melting. This idea, however, has not 
(uindmuch, if any, supiiort ; and it is possible that 
the true solution of the question i.s, as .1. Thomson 
pointed out, to be found in the analogy of the 
cry.stalli.sation of salts fiom their aqueous solutions. 

However that may be, theie is no doubt about 
be following proiierty of ice, theoretically predicted 
by J. Thomson from the exiauimcntal fad of its 
expanding in the act of freezing, and demonstrated 
-ly means of the Piezometer by his brother Lord 
Kelvin — viz. that the freezing-point of Avater, or 
the melting-point of ice, is lowered, hy pressure to 
the extent of 0 0074“ C. for every atmosphere of 
pressure; and the brol.h(;rs, Avith singulai ingenuity, 
applied this to the explanation of the motion of 
glaciers. That a mass of glacier-ice moves in its 
channel like a viscous fluid was first completely 
established by Forbes. The explanation given of 
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this motion is of the following nature: In the 
immense mass of the glacier (even if it were homo- 
geneous, much more so when full of cracks and 
fissures, as it always is) there are portions subjected 
to a much greater stress than others. The pressure 
to which they are subjected is such as corresponds to 
a melting-point considerably below the temperature 
of the mass—and therefore, at such points, if the 
ice be not altogether too cold it melts, the stress is 
relieved, and the whole mass is free for an instant 
to move nearly as a fluhl would move in its place. 
But, the stresses being thus for an instant removed, 
the temperatiiie and pressure of the water are 
again consistent with freezing — the thin layer of 
•water quickly solidifies, and then matters proceed 
as before. Thus, at every instant, the stresses at 
different parts of the mass melt it at tho.se jdaces 
where they are greatest, and so ])ro(1uce the extra- 
ordinary phemnuenon of a ma.ss wliich might in 
common language be termed solids and even rtgid^ 
slowly creeping (lown its rocky bed like a stream of 
tar or treacle. This explanation would not meet 
the case of extiemely cold ice ; and it appears that 
even extremely cold ice can be made to flow slowly; 
whence ice must have some true viscosity. Ke- 
cenlly microthermometers are used for judging the 
approach of ic(*bergs by the rise of the temperature 
a few fathoms below the. surface. 

Ic(‘ has always been esteemed as a luxury in 
wann weather; and this early led to the stoiing 
of it, in winter ami pjcserving it for summer use. 
(Tre(dv.s and Romans at first pre.served snow, clo.sely 
packed in deep underground cellars. Nero e.stah- 
lishod actual ice-houses iu Roiiu!, hut snow was 
also brought t,o Rome from the summits of distant 
mountains. The trade iu ice in (Ireat Britain W'a.s 
till of late chiefly confined to the supply re<iuire<l 
by first-class fishmongers and confectioners- the 
piivate residences of the more opulent families 
being furnished with ice-houses (generally solid- 
built cellars, wholly or partially underground). 
But ice has come to be moie and more largely 
used in preserving jirovisions, both in refrigerat- 
ing-chaml)(!rs ami otherwis(*. It is also used by 
brcwcus. In surgical operations ice is us(‘d to 
produce partial au.csthesia ; it serves in fevers to | 
<*ool the mouth and reduce the internal tempera- | 
ture, while ice in bags, ap])lied to the spine, is i 
foumi helpful in many cases of sea sickness, and 
in otlier applications. In America, in liot weather, 
ice is employed for preserving dead bodies between 
^leatb and burial. Ice was imported into Engkmd 
fiom Norway in 1823 ; in 1805 it was exported from 
Boston to tb(* West Indies, and later to India, 
(biina, and Ratavia. About 1840 the Weiiliam 
Rake Ice Company commenced sending ice from 
Boston to Britain, which now gets it mainly from j 
Norway, In severe winters the Norfolk Broads j 
supply a quantity. 

The building of ice-edifices is a liussian winter 
amnsement. Montreal set tin* example »)f an 
annual ice -carnival. The Canadian ice boat or 
ice yacht is not so much a boat as a triangular 
framework of wood, running by means of a .sail — 
with the broad end foremost — on three skates or 
runners, 3 feet long by 8 inches deep. There is 
but one large sail, usually triangular, fastened to 
a boom and yard, which may he over .30 feet in 
IcTigtli. Such an ice-boat may be steered by the 
1 udder skate in almost any direction not in the 
teeth of the wind, and may attain an average speed 
of thirty or forty miles an hour, and sometimes as 
much as sixty-five miles. Snow seriously reduces 
the speed. Ice-breakers are ships with .sliiUng hows 
which override and crush down the ice by their 
wei^t. For means devised for artificial freezing, 
«ee Freezing Mixtures, and Refrigeration. 

Ice Agre* See Glacial Period. 


Iceberg;. See R^e. 

Iceland is an island in the north Atlantic 
immediately south of the Polar Circle, and lies be- 
tween 63° 23' and 66° 33' N. lat., 13° 22' and 24° 15' 
W. lon^. The meridian of Ferro crosses the middle 
of the island. The distance to Greenland is about 
250 miles, to Norway 600, to Scotland 600. The 
length E. to W. is 3(>0 iiiiles, the breadth N. to S. 
200; the area 40,000 sq. m. The S. coast has 
no inlets; the others, especially the NW. and E. 
coasts, are very iniicli indented by firths and bays. 
As a whole, Iceland may he said to be a table- 
land about 2000 feet high. In some parts it slopes 
pretty evenly dowm to the coast, as is the case 
on the soutli side between KyafjallajokuJI and 
Reykjanes. Here is the largest extent of lowland, 
about 1400 sq. m. The next largest piece of low- 
land is the Borgarfjord, which exteiuls to the 
Snaefelisjokull range of hills, and is about 400 
sq. m. 'I’be firths in the north-west, in the north, 
and in the east may be looked upon as so nuiny 
cuttings in the tableland eflbcted by volcanic 
and glacial action during former geological periods 
of the island. In most cases tliese cuttings are 
comparatively narrow, and hills rise to about 2000 
feet abruptly from the water, ending in steep pre- 
cipices, which afford breeding-places to an immense 
niiTuhcr of sea-fowl. This is e.specially the case in 
the north-west and the east. In the north, and in 
some parts of the east, there are several broad 
valleys running from the firths into tlie interior. 
Iceland is tlnoughout volcanic, and, according to 
geologists, if. owes its existence entiiely to vol- 
canic action The interior ajid higliost part of 
the island C5ousists of volcanic tufa ; the hills 
of tlie east and west consist for the most ))art 
of basalt. The wliole of the interior is occupied 
by barren sands, lava tracts, and icefields. The 
largest of these lava tracts is Oddtbahraun, about 
l20Usq. m. The largest icefield is that of Vatna- 
jokull, about .3000 s([. iti., and all the icefields 
togelher covei 5360 sq. m. 'J'he highest mountain 
is H vanmadalshnukr, 7066 feet above the sea, 
juactically part of Oraefajokull, on the south edge 
of VatnajoKull. The U]>]>er parts of all moun- 
tains above 4000 feet are covei ed with everlasting 
snow or ice, as the snow-line is usually at from 
3000 to 4000 feet. There are twenty volcanoes 
which have been active at one time or another 
since the islaml became inhabited. The most 
fanmuH of these is Hekla (q. v.) or Hecla, because 
its eruptions have been most frequent. There 
are, however, other volcanoes, such as Laki, near 
Skapta, which liave been the .seats of inoie 
gigantic eruptions. This volcano threw out in 1783 
a lava stream about 45 miles in length and nearly 
15 miles in breadth. Such an outpour from one 
volcano at one time is unexampled anywhere else. 
The south-west peninsula, Reykjanes, has fre- 
quently beendisturlied by volcanic, outbursts, which 
have not been confined to the land, but islands in 
the sea round it have been thrown up or sub- 
merged alternately by submarine volcanic action. 
As a result of this volcanic activity, 2400 sq, ni. of 
Iceland are covered with lava. Many of the ice- 
hills have been active volcanoes during the last 600 
years, such as Oraefajokull and Eyafjalhijbkull. 
These ice-volcanoes never throw out any lava, hut 
mud and ashes. The numerous hot springs scat- 
tered about the island are also connected with the 
volcanic fires ; these are in many parts made use 
of by the inhabitants for cooking and washing 
purposes. There is great difference in tlie heat 
of these springs; some are just warm enough for 
bathing ; others convert their water into steam at 
a degree far above the boiling-point. The most 
famous of these hot springs is Geyser. Earth- 
quakes sometimes do a great deal of damage in 
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vaiiouH parts of the island, as in 1896. See 
Geyser. 

Many considerable livers run from the interior 
either north or south, hut none of them are navi- 
gable, because of tlieir rapidity. The longest are 
Thidr.sa ( Bull River) in tlie soutli, Jokulsa d Fjblluni 
and Skjdlfandadjot in the north, each being above 
100 inile.s in length. Of the numerous !ake.s, 
Thingvallavatn and Thorisvatn in tlie south and 
Myvatn in the north are the largest. Of the many 
»retty Avalerfalls may be mentioned Gullfoss in 
iMt.i, (h)thafoss in Skjalfaiidalljdt, and Dettifoss 
ill ,lokiils,i„ 

Iceland is not lich in economic minerals, at least 
in paying quantities. I'lieie aie many sulphur- 
mines, and some of them Imve been worked till 
lately with English capital, but rmt with pro/il. 
Snrtarbrandur (lignite) and blown coal arc found 
in many placi's, a.s well a-s iron and lime. Coal is 
worked. 

Tlie climate of the soutli of Iceland is somewhat 
like that of the north of Scotland— i.e. rather wet 
and changeable, but <!ol<ler. In the north of the 
island the climate is drier and coldei still, 'riiundei- 
stoniiM arc lathei lare, and usually occur in wintei. 
Tln? winter is mild consideiiiig tlie latitude, but 
spring and summer are frequently cold. The mean 
temperature of Grimsey oil the north coast is about 
3f)' r. ; that of the coldest mount, ain districts about 
31' E. 'I’lie greatest peculiarity of the Iceland 
climate i,s the varying mean temperature of tbe 
same Jiiontli, tbe diHereiice sometimes being 27^ 
'riiis is owiug to tlu! anival oi non arrival of the 
Greenland ice, wliicli not infretpiently blocks up tbe 
iiortb ami east coasts from April to September. 

Tuinins, carrots, eabbage.s, and jiotatoes tbrive 
very well, and are now cultivated to some extent. 
'I'lie grasses, both wild and cultivated, however, 
are tbe piincipal product of tbe island. 'Jdic 
mrliir {JC/ymns arciiart ita) or lyme-grass, closely 
1 eluted to I)arley, i,s u.sed us a sand-binder. Rircli 
copsp, seldom cxcccsling ]‘2 feet in height, is dis- 
jj])pcaring. 'riiere are some willows, rowans, and 
juiiiper-bu.shes. Amongst tbe heather are found 
crow berries and whortleberries. 

Tlie only wild mammals are the fox and tbe rein- 
deer ; there are both white and blue foxes. Ueiu- 
<leer were introduced in 1770, and there are still 
a few herds of them running wild on tbe bills in 
tlie interior; they arc of very little use to tbe 
iuliabilauts, (Jf domestic animals tbe sheep is 
tbe most important; it is usually liorneil, .soim* 
times even with three and four horns, and has 
some general resemblance to the hlackfaced sheep 
of Scotland. Tin* lambs are wisaned about the end 
ot .lunc, and the ewes aie milked. Large numbers 
of tbe.m are now exjiovted alive to Scotland and 
England. d’he cows are of a small breeil, but 
yield a larger quantity of milk in juoportion to 
tlieir size tlian most other cows. The ponies aie 
generally ahout 12 hands, hut very .strong and 
.sure-footed. Thousands are hroiight to Scothind 
every year. The genuine Iceland dog has some 
resemblance to tbe Eskimo dog and the Scotch 
collie. Of birds there arc immen.se immher.s, 
especially of watiu fowl, the most imjiortant of 
which is the Eider-duck (ipv,); it yields large 
quantities of eiderdown, and is almost a domes- 
ticated bird in many parts of the island. The 
ptarmigan is the only game- bird. 'I’he most 
remarkable bird of prey is the Icelandic falcon, 
formerly so much esteemed for falconry. Of other 
birds, tiie wliooner or wild swan may be mentioned ; 
it breeds largely in Iceland. The sea around the 
coasts is very rich in fish, cs])ecially cod and her- 
ring ; the cod-fisheries have been carried on a long 
time by the islanders, and now also by the French 
and others. Idttle attention was paid tx) the her- 


ring-fishing till about 1880, when it was largely de- 
veloped by tbe Norwegians, as it is now also by the 
Icelanders themselves. Fin-backed whales, of late 
successfully fished by the Norwegians, and .seals 
are also numerous. Many of the salmon and trout 
rivers are now rented by Englishmen. ‘ There are 
no snakes to be met with throughout the whole 
island ’ — to cite the whole of the memorable 
seven ty-second chapter repeated by Dr Johnson 
from Horrebow’s Natural History of Iceland 
(Copenhagen, 1750; Eng. trans. 1758). 

Iceland was discovered about the hegiiining of 
the 9th century by IrisliUKUi oi Scots, but they 
<lid not make any permammt settlement. About 
.seventy years later it was rediscoveied and colon-* 
ised by Norwegians, who preferred to leave (,heij 
native land rather iJiari submit, to tbe rule of 
Harold Haarfager. Many of them had previously 
settled in the Orkneys, Hebrides, and Ireland ; and 
when they were not safe tliere from the at tacks ol 
Harold, they went to Iceland, and a considerable 
number of Irishmen and Scotsmen went witb them. 
Ingolf was tbe first settler. In about sixty yeais 
tbe whole island was inhabited, and an aristocratic 
republic was formed, the central point of which was 
tlie Althing which met every year at 'I’liiiigvellii . 
In 1262-64 the Icelanders acknowledged the sove 
reignty of the king of Norway ; and in 1388, when 
Norway was united with Denmark, Iceland shaied 
the .same fate. When, liowevei, Denmark load to 
give ii[> Norway in 1814, Iceland remained \\i(,h 
Denmark, because, it is said, the negotiat,ois of the 
peace of Vienna in 1814 did not know that, tiiere 
was such an island as Iceland in existence 'I'he 
Althing continned under the Norwegian and Danish 
lulc with very limited powers till 1800, when itvv.ts 
abolished. In 1874 th(“ king of Denmark gave the 
island a new constitution (modified in 1903 and 
1915), according to which the Altliing, wiiich had 
been reorganised in 1843, obtained legislative 
powers in all mattois eoneerning Jcelaml. 'I’he 
dissatisfaction of the Icelanders was not, rmiiov»*d 
by concessions, and the movement foi sepaiation 
grew until, in 1918, Denmark fully recognised Ice 
land as a sovereign state, united only l>y tlie pei 
sonal bond of a common king. Foi tlie pieseiit 
foreign afi’airs aie left t,o the Danish fmeij^u 
otiice (with Icelandic advice), though no iMNity is 
binding on Iceland witlioiit its own sanction, ami 
Danes in Iceland ami Icelanders in Denniaik have 
equal pi ivilegos with natives. A joint com mittei' 
advises on co-operation in legislation, leelaiid bus 
no aijuy or navy, and is permanently neiitralisiMl. 
Tbe Althing consists of 42 members, ebicted by 
univer.sal sufiVage, 36 by eonstituencies, 6 by pro 
portioiial representation by the whole country. 
Women have had votes since 1915, and aie eligible 
for all offices. Tbe 36 members elect, 8 of their o\\ n 
number to sit with the 6 as an upper house. 'I' lie 
remaining 28 form a lower house. Tliere is a, 
Supreme Court (1920) at Reykjavik. In the ye.ai 
1000 Christianity was introduced in Iceland, and 
a eentiiry later two bishops’ sees, one at Sk:ilholt,, 
the other at Hdlai, were established. About the 
middle of the 16Mi century the Refoiination wa.s 
introduced, and .since then the leidanders have 
remained Lutherans. Church matters are now 
superintended by one bishop at Reykjavik. 

The most notable events in the liislory of Ice 
land from its union with Norway aie a long serief. 
of afflictions and calamities, can.sed by volcanic 
outbursts, severe seasons, epidemics (such as tbe 
black death in 1402, tbe great plague in 1494, 
tbe ravages of smallpox), and in some cases by 
misg(»vernment. The population of Iceland in 
1801 was 46,240; in 1880, 72,422 ; in 1890, 70,927 ; 
in 1920, 94,690, though many thousands have 
einigral<‘d to America. In the 12th and 13tlt> 
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ceriliiriea Iceland produced more vernacular litera- 
ture ilian any other nation in Euro]m, and from that 
time love of information has been a distinj^uish- 
ing feature of the Icelanders. At the present 
day elementary education is so general that a 
child of ten unable to read i.s quite an exce])tion, 
and most of them can write also. There are 
several schools for children, but for the most }>art 
e<lucal/ion is imparted at home, 'riieie aie .several 
higher schools and colleges ; and Reykjavik has a 
university. Many farmeis aie acquainted with two 
foreigii languages. Reykjavik, on the south-west 
coast, is th(^ capital of Iceland, with about 20,000 
inhabitants. Isafjord in the north-west and Akur- 
eyri in the north, Hafnarfjord and V c.stniannaey jar 
in the south, have each sotm; 20(K) inhahitant.s. 
h"or the r(^st the population is mostl}’^ scattere«l all 
loimd the i.sland o?i isolated faim.s, T ’he principal 
mea,us of sup[)ort of the Ic-elamhus are the i earing 
of live slock and fishing. Tin; c.hief exivorts art' : 
live shoe)), salt mutton, wool, sheep skins, tallow, 
horses, sa,lted coil, haddock, ling, salted salmon, 
cod-liveroil, shark-liver oil, (udei down ami featheis 
I’lui im[»oi (-S are: corn and in eadstufls, coiVco, 
chicory, sugar, salt, tobacco, petroleum, coal, lish 
ing lines and ropes. Besides these, timber, iron, 
cotton goods, anil other clot-liing st.ulfs are im[toi ted 
Tiade with lcel;ind was conlin(*d for several cen 
tuiie.s to Co[)enhagen, which has the largest pai t 
of it still. Since the year IHol tivule has been frc<* 
to all nations, tind now it is going moie and moi<* 
to Leith .and Newcastle, ’fhe only native industiy 
consists m working the wool of (,he sheep info 
vaiious ai tides of clofhing ; this is chiclly done 
l»y the women in winter. 'The lisdandei.s niaki* a 
sort of tweed which they call vathm.'il, and this is 
the principal clof hing m.ai.erial of the inliahitanls. 
On most, farms tlicie is an old-fashioned loom in 
which tlie vat-hm;il i.s woven : luit theie ar<‘ .some 
factoiios. There .are no mil ways, Imt over 320 
inibv-i of cariiagi' ro.ads outside the towns. 

Set! Voii 'I’roil, Lrifci'K on Icdand (1772); Sir Oeoiyc 
M.ickttnzic, Tnnr/ii iii Ireland (IHIO); Tleudcr.soii, Jour- 
nal of a ftra/drnrr in Trtland (1818); (J. S. t^vrbcK, 
Iceland' Volcati.ora, dri/srr.i, and UJacirrs (18(>0); 
Sir llichard F. Burton, (Jllnwt T/ndr ; S. Stcfiinshou, 
Ireland ( llcyk. Dll); B.'uungartner, Inland %nid d'ir 
Far >rr (1!)0‘2) ; HoiTtnarm, Inland in Vere/a ii(;nihnt 
tend (Jnjnmart (1007-10) ; The Botan/f of Inland, ed. 
Ilosoiivinge and VVariuing (1i(l-f rt Srq.) ; Nansen, hi 
Norl/nrn Mints (1911); Knut Gjorset, A Jlinfor i of 
Ireland (Vm). 

ICKLANDIO LANOUABIC AND LlTEKATHRE. - The 
language which is now called Irclandir, was down 
to tlie I3fli century siioken all over Scandinavia 
i.e. in Norw.iy, Sweden, and Oenmark, as well 
as in (he Faeroe Isl.aud.s, Shetland, Orkney, the 
Uelnide.s, and on the coasts of England, Scot 
land, and Ireland. Formerly its name was 
Donnk tanga (the Hanish tongue) or Norracnti 
(tlie Northern tongue). It.s similarity bo Old 
English was so dose that the aneient Jcelandie 
authors a.sserted that the same language wa.s spoken 
in England till the arriv.i,! of AVilliam flic <k)n 
qumor as in Scandinavia. This is the language 
which the Norwegians hrought over to Iceland in 
tin; 9th century, and b(*cau.se it is now nowhere 
spoken but in Iceland if- is c.'illed Icchnulic. Tlie 
[iresent Danisli and Swedish stand in the same 
relation to it as Italian and Spanish stand to Latin. 
In Iceland it has undergone so little change that 
any Icelandic child who has le.arned to rea<l can 
lead the sa.gas and songs of the 12tli and 13th 
centuries as easily as an Englisli idiild can read 
Shakespeare. There is, however, reason to believe 
that the pronunciation lias been somewhat altered, 
especially that of the vowels and two of the con- 
sonants : the Ic and the f have in some words been 


.softened into (j and ^ ( tli ) respectively. I’he vocab- 
ulary, the iiillexiou.s, and the grammatical con- 
struction have been preserved almost unaltered. 
The relationship to Old or Modern English may 
he seen at a glance, so many words in both lan- 
guages being the same. We will take as instances 
seveial names of parts of the body, as Icelandic 
homf, ‘haml ;’ Jiiujnr, ‘ finger ydfr, ‘foot;’ hak, 
‘hack.’ Ami if tiiis is the case with English, it 
is still more so with Soots, foi generally, where 
Scots differs from oi dinary English in pronuncia 
tion of a w(‘rd, it is identical with that of Icc 
landic. In some cases the consonant, has hcen 
.softened in Euglisb where it has remained haril in 
Jcelandie ; tliu.s the letters s/i leiuesent a .softened 
f<*rm of .v/ - e.g. ‘shall ’ is in Icelandic .«/,«/, ‘shell ’ 
i.s skcl, ‘sliiji’ is skip, and instances of flii,s kind 
iiiiglit he nmltiplieif infinitely. Icelandic is an 
iiifhicfioiial language, having four cases not only 
for the nouns hut also for each gender of the 
ail joctives, some of the nnmemis, and the pronouns. 
With regard to the phonetics of the language, it 
may he remarked that vowel change {nnuaut) l)a.s 
lusui carried further than in any other of the 
Teutonic tongue, s. The chief idiaracterisf ics whicln 
distinguish Jcelandie from (Jermari and Fnglish are 
the ending of th<^ infinitive in a v'owel, usually a, 
(he sullixirig of the (hdinito article, and the pa.ssive 
or middle voice of the verb. To every student of 
Northeni history the question must occur, why thisv 
ancient longue has been }ueservc(l in Iceland, and 
not as well in some other parts of the north whiiih 
have been quite a,s isolated as Iceland, We have 
no h(‘sitation in giving as reason (he fact that the 
Icelamiers wore the only people who had any litera- 
ture in it, ami alvvay.s took great interest in that 
literaf iire. This literature has not merely a philo- 
logical in (crest, hut even more historical inUsrest, 
as it contains a full account of (he men who hdt 
their mark in twi'i y corner of Europe, who wen', in 
fact, mastiMs of Europe during the 9tli and lOth 
centuiies, and vvliosi* language and laws are at this 
moment important elements of the language and 
iiistitutions of the English siKsiking race, lb also 
throws no obscure light on ( he Ixdhds and modes of 
life of our common ancestors. 

Tlie earliest monuments of this t-ougue aro 
found in the Runic, inscriptions of Scandinavia (seo 
ItfiNE.s). The remains thus found are indeed very 
dillerent from (he language as it ajipears in Ice- 
landic literature ; there is, however, snflieient 
simihiri(,y to show that tiie language there em- 
jiloyed is really the same, 'riie Runic monuments 
range fiorn the 8th to the 12th century. The 
earliest Jiterary ]u-odnctions in the Jcelandie tongue 
are the mythical songs contained in the so-called 
poetical I'ldda ((pv. ), the collection of which has., 
we helievx* erroneously, been attinhuteil (-o S.'cmund 
the Learned, who died in 1133. It is impossilile to 
ascer(.ain how far these songs vvert', hrought to 
Iceland hy the Norwegians, tliougli some of them 
seem to point to a timt; anlerior to the se(( le- 
nient ot tlie island. The only thing we know for 
certain i.s, that they existeil in Iceland in (he 
later jiart of the 12th century. The ideiil-ilication 
of some or all of them with either Norway or the 
We, stern Islands is founded on no (irmer basis 
than mere eonjecl-uro. These songs may he 
divid<‘d into mythical and heroic .songs. I’lie 
mythical songs contain an account of the gods and 
giants, the creation of the world and of man, the 
worhl long struggle of the gods with the giants 
or Titans of the Northern mythology, the day of 
jiulgment, or the destruction of the gods, the 
giants, and the world, out of the ruins of which a 
new heaven and a new earth to arise. One ol 
the songs of thi.s collection is the Hdvamdi (the 
Song of the High One — viz. Odin ) ; it is a didactic 
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poem containintj ruUsH of comiuct in various situa- 
tions and views of life. The heroic songs mostly 
treat of the same suhj<'el as the German Nibcl- 
nngeniied. Some of these songs contain the niost 
exquisite expressions of Icelandic poetry. There 
are several otlu;r .songs of the same type as the 
Edda. All these* songs are alliterative ; their char- 
acteristics are simplicity of di(!tion and natural 
expression, liy the side of these popular son>;s a 
more artificial poetry was developed hy the Skalds 
(q.v.); licre rhyme was added to alliteration, and 
the exi)r('ssion was so artificial that t hey could he 
undei stood by the initiate<l only. As the theme of 
tladr poiMUH was usually a king or chief, whosi* 
luMoic deeds they celebrated in their songs, this 
kind of iioetry has been called court jtoetry. Many 
of these songs foiine*! the nucleus <d‘ the later 
saga. Either the Skald himself, or another person 
who had learned his ]»oem, would recite it, give 
ex\)lauations of it, and ad<l further particulars to 
tlie life oi him w\\om the poet eelebiaiod, and thus 
the saga took shai)e shortly after the celehrati' 
of the events in the song. Thus a literatuie arose 
without the use of letters. 

'rh(‘ runes were us(*d only for insci iptioiis, not 
for literary purposes. Soim* authoiities, however, 
are of opinion that the eailiest Ici'laudic w ritings 
were in runes, hut, as th(*re is not a siughi tittle 
of .such writing left as e^ idmici?, the conjecture 
sei'ms very hazardous. The first Icelandic hishop, 
lsl»‘if, who died in lOMO, iufroduced the Eafiii 
alphabet, ami taught young men in juejjaratiou for 
the [U'iestly oUie(>. In the hogirining of the l‘2th 
century another hishop had a school where Latin 
was taught. Shoi tly afterwanis hegaii t hat literary 
activity which made thc! Icelanders fjuuons. 'I'he 
old prose literature of Iceland consists for the most 
jiartof sagjis — i.e. tales, both histori<‘ul and tahulous. 
riiey areall more or h>ss in flu; form of hiogiaphies 
tlu'ir authors are for ( he most part unknown. WitI 
K'gard f,o the scenes ot Ihe sagas, they may he 
divided into Icelandic sagas, or biographies of fee- 
land(*rsin Iceland, tin* sagas of the kings of Noi way, 
and sagas concerning other countries. These sagas 
give a faithful picture of the life and manners of 
thos(i tiiiK's, but chronology is usually their w(*ak(‘K( 

i »oinf 'I’lie father of hudandic li( <>rature was An the 
^earned (10G7-I14S). He was the first who began 
Ui write down (lie sagas, most of which had alrea<ly 
been formed in tin* month of f/he saga-teller. The 
priiicij)al works of Ari aie the Lamhidmuhoh, (tr 
ac(!onnt of the settlement of Iceland, eontaining 
tin; names, genealogy, and brief accoiinfs of every 
settler. It is an evid<'n(!(* of very careful research 
and w'onderfnl memory^ of the author. N(» othei 
country in tJic world has such an account of its 
earliest history. He also wjotc; a small hook called 
Libelhis fslitiuforinn , on the history of Icelainl 
dowm to ILTl, and an accf)niit of the introduction 
of Christianity calle<l Knsfni Sogtr. All these 
have come down to us ; hut he also w rote a larger 
book on Iceland Avliich is lost, and the lives of tlie 
earliest kings of Norway, wliich nre, also lost ex- 
cept so far as th{‘y may he embodied hy Snorri 
Sturluson (117H 1241), the hisbnian and i)oet. 
His best-knowm works are the prose Edda, or 
manual of Scandin.'ivian mythology junl Icelandic 
p(K;try, and the Lives of tl»e Kings of Norway, or 
Ncnii/kringla, downi to the deatli of Sigurd the 
ITusader (1130). The third name is that of Stur- 
luson’s nephew, Sturla Thordarson (1214-84), also 
a poet and historian. He wrote the Islrjidinga Saga, 
also called StuHnnga, a graphic aecoiint of the 
lends between the chiefs of Iceland in the 13th 
century, which resulted in the subjection of the 
island to the king of Norway. He afso wrote the 
life of llakon the Old, who died at Kirkwall in 
1263, and that of his son Magnus. 


Hesides ttie H.agas and j)()etry there are also found 
grammatical e,ssays from the 12th and 13th c(;n- 
turies, astronomical treatises, a guide for travellers 
to lh)me and Jerusalem. A remarkable w(jrk 
appeared in the 13th century called Konid^gs 
iilcuggsjii (‘ king’s mirror’), which contains a philo- 
sophical contemplation of life, with rules for 
conduct under vaiioiis circumstances and in the 
company of all sorts of people. The old Icelanders 
w’ere no less industrious translators than original 
wn itors, for they seem to have translated any foreign 
hook that came into their hands, 'rims thev Irans- 
lated many medieval romaiices, such as the legends 
of King Arthur, and these translations are now of 
great value for the textual criticism of the originals. 
Among the most remaikahle translations of tho.se 
times is a version of tlie Old Testament, inter- 
mingled with vaiions observations on natnial 
history, compiled from nu'dieval Honrc(*s. ’Phis is 
»evhaps the oltlest tianslation of the lVv\>le io any 
iving language There are also translations 
of a great nnmhev of hondlh's, of liv<*s of saints, 
and h'gends of tin* church, ’riie co«le of laws of 
the Icelandic republic, called Gragjls (gray goose;), 
first written down in Ills, atlbrds ample evidence 
of great skill in legislative; tsnactnients. ami is well 
worth stmlyingin connection with the legal history 
of othei Teutonic nations. 

Shortly afte'i 1300 the literary i>r()dm*tivencss 
of the Ie<*land<'rs ceas(*d, cxce*p( for the wiilingof 
annals, which had l)(*gun in the preceding century. 
The' piiiic]])al literary activity ot (In* I4lli ccniniy 
<*onsisl(*d in <*oj>ying and making collections of the 
labours of forinei <*entnri(‘s. Many of the sagas 
have been pr(*ser\ ed in these* (*oj)ie's only, the* oii- 
ginals lie'ing best. 'I’he irilh e-entury is alme)st a 
blank as far as literary activity is e'enie*e*i ne*d, if v\ e 
e*xe;e‘pt a fe*vv son;.- writers ; yet even the*ii the'ie 
were seime stmh'iil!- e>f the e)lel sagas. About the 
mielelle of the* Kith cemtnry a new turn was given 
le> the* lite*rary nnisnits ed the* le'cla.mh'is hy the; 
intreieincliem e>f the Ke*formatie)n. The* whole llihle 
was translated and pnbiishe;el in 1084, ami many 
eether Iheedogical wenks fiom Hanish and Geiman. 
Inthe I7th <‘(;ntnr\ ( he* inte iest in the old litt*ratnre* 
was loawakeneel, and many parchments were tran- 
scrihe*el. At this time aJse* the ce>lle.*cting eef mann- 
se‘rijd,s he‘ga.n, anel tlie*y vve-re eanif*el jautly le» 
Swe*ele*n ami partly tei DenmaiK. To the lattei 
e;e>nn(.ry the*y were; taken by the* inde;fatigahle 
collecteir Arni Magnnsse)n, vvhe> eiieel in 1730, after 
having I>e*e|ueatheel his eollectieins tee ihe unive'isity 
e»f ( 'eipenhagon. There is no doubt that, this ex- 
jKU’tatiem e»f the mannseripts was veny feertnriate 
ten- their preservation. Frejm this lime the liteiary 
tieasures e)f Icclanel began tei he known ahieiael ; 
the first le) make* known the historical value; of the 
.sagas was the Ie*e*lanele'r ’i'eerfa'us, wdio dieel in 1719. 
Since then there has been no want of diligent and 
(!are*fnl stnelents of Ice*landic literature heith ame)ng 
Icelanders, Scamlinav ians, Ge'imans, anel lately also 
ainemg the English. 

'i’he* Iite’rai\ activity of the modern IceJande'is 
is iie>t ce)nfim*el te) the study of the old lit(*ia,tnre 
alone ; there is also a considerable moele*rii litera- 
ture, though it is comparatively less interesting. 
Iceland has always lH*e'n anel still is rich in semg- 
w liters, especially eif a lyrical and religions 
i*iidencv. Te) the natural histe)ry and the history 
f the island itself there liave; been valuable con- 
trihntions, Consielering the peipulation and other 
circumstances of the island, it cannot be elemed 
that the Icelanders at the pre;.sent day compare 
favourably in resjtect to literary activity with any 
■ther people in similar circumstances. 

The best guide to the old literature of Iceland is to be 
found in the ProUyomemi to the Sturlunga Saga^ edited 
by Dr G. Vigfiisson (Oxford, 1878). See also the Corpus 
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Paeticum Boreale : the poetry of the Old Northern tongue 
to the 13th century (2 vols. 1883), edited, translated, and 
illustrated by Vigfdsson and Powell, and their Origiriea 
lalamliccB (1905); also the Saga Library, edited by 
Morris and Magiiussou (b vols. 1891—1906), and \\ . A. 
(Jraigie, TJic Iccktoidic Sagas (1913). 

Icellind IHOSS {Cetrdriu islanddca), a lichen 
found in all the northern parts of the world, and 
valuable on account of its nutritious and medicinal 
properties. It is collecte<l as an article of com- 
merce ill Norway and Iceland. In very northern 
regions it grows even near the level of the sea ; in 
more soutliern countrie,s it is found on mountains. 
It is not uncommon in the mountainous parts of 
*liritain, although not turned to any economic 
account. In (^arnioln il, i.s nse<l for fattening 
cattle and pigs. ll ;jio\vh in extreme ahnndanee in 
Iceland on tracts otbeM', ise desert; and nnmeron.s 
yiarlies migrate from great distances with horses, 
tents, ami provisions, in the summer months, 
for tlie sole purpose of gathering it as an article 
of commerce and for food. In many places this 
lii'.hen thickly covers the whole surface of the 
ground, growing about li-4 indies high, and 
consists of an almost erect) Tliallus ((pv.). It 
is of a leathery and soniewbat cartilaginous suh- 
stanci*. Wlion Iceland moss is useil as an article 
of food its bitterness is first parti.ally removisl by 
steeping in water, after wlueli, in Iceland and othej 
northern coun- 



trios. It is .soim*- 
tiiiies pounded 
and made into 
bread ; or it is 
n ejiared by ]>oii- 


■■'‘‘v 

water being re- 
jected. It is 
^ often boih'd with 


Icolciud Mo8.s {Cciraria isbi mitra). 


Ill ilk, making 
kind of jelly, 
either with milk 
or water. It 
agreeable a 
tide of foo<l, and 
very suitable for invalid.^. It eontains about <S0 
j>er cent, of a kind of starch called Lir/u n Starch, 
or Lir/ie-iini, and owes its bitterness to an acid 
principle, Cc.ir<(ric AcaL — An allied spoeies, Cctra- 
ria nival in, growing in nortJiern countries, pos- 
st'sses similar projieities. 

ICClaiKl Spur* transparent cale sjiai, or eal- 
cite, CaOOa ; it may he split along its deavage- 
planos into an obtuse rlmmbohedron, and is doubly 
refracting. See CALrrrn 


Ircni. JloAOfCKA. 

Ice Plant {Mescmhriaiithcmuni crystallintun), 
an annual herbaceous plant, a native of Africa 
a,nd of the soutli of Europe, remarkable for the 
watery vesicles {pajml(e) with which its whole 
surface is covered, and wliicli have the appearance 
of gianule.s of ice, and sparkle in the same maniier 
in tlie .sun. It is common as a tender annual in 
our greenhouses, and grow.s in the oiien garden 
during summer ; tlie leaves are use<l for garnishing 
dishes. The expres.sed juice of the plant has l>eeu 
greatly extolled as a remedy for diseases of the 
mucous membrane of the lungs and urinary pass- 
ages, and also for dropsy. The seeds are used for 
food in the Madeira Islands. The ashes supply 
barilla, and the plant is burned on this account 
in countries where its al>ounds. I’lie plant is 
valuable for extracting soda, potash, and other 
alkaline .salts from unproductive soils, r<judering 
them fit for culture. It is also used in the south 
of France. See Mimicry. 

Ice-sheet. See Gi.acial Pkriod, Glaciers. 


Ice-stone. See Cryolite. 

Ice-yaehtins. See Ice. 
lehang, a walled town in the Chinese province 
of Hu-pei, Rtaiids on the Yang-tsze-kiang, where it 
escapes from the limestone gorges and ravines of 
its middle course, and ](X)l) miles from Shangliai at 
its mouth. In 1877 it was declared ojien to foieign 
trade, but in conserpience of the ditliculties con- 
nected with the navigation of the river, the com- 
jietition of the Chinese, and the jealousy of the 
Chinese officials it advanced but slowly. Never- 
theless trade increased great-ly, and is still con- 
siderable. The imports are cottons an<l kerosene, 
and the exports hides, oil, varnish, and tallow. 
Ichang is connected vvith Hankow by lelegrapb, 
and so with the outer world. Poji. 70,000. 

leh llieii ( ‘ 1 serve ’), the mol to of Edward the 
Black Priiiec, wIjohc badge was a singb' estiich 
feather, afterwards three ostrich featheis. 'I'he 
story that be adopted botli motto and badge from 
John, the blind king of P.oluMuia, after the battle 
of Crtev, is not borne out by historical invesliga- 
tion. Since Etlward’s time the motto ‘ Teh Dien ’ 
and the liadge of three ostrich feathers liave been 
employed as the cognisance of the Princes of 
Wales' The motto may refer to Galatians iv. i. 
Its dialect seems to have been originally T.ow' 
Franconian (‘Icli dene’). See Dirt. Nat. Hanj., 
vol. xvii. p. 92; Times, Lit. Supp., 1st August 19 IS, 
Iclllieiinion {Herpesfts), a genus of digiti- 
grade carnivorous quadrujieds of the family Viver- 
rida*, having a much elongated body, small head, 
sharp mu/.zle, rounded eais, and short legs. The 
species, whicli are pretty numerous, are natives 
of Afiica and the warmer parts of Asia. One, the 
/Xndalusian Ichneumon (//. Ichneumon, var. Wief- 
(trinfffonii), occurs in tlie south of Sjiain. They 
feed on small quaurupeds, rejitiles, eggs, and inseets. 



Egyptian Ichrioumoii {Jlcrncstcs ic/iitcuiiinn). 


Some of them, particularly the Egyptian Ichneumon 
{II. ichneumon ) and the Mangouste, Mongoo.se, or 
Mungociso {II. yn'seus) of India, have been greatly 
celobrateii as destroyers of serpetils and other 
noxious reptiles, many wonderful fables being siijier- 
ailded to the truth on this subject. Tlie Egyptian 
Ichneumon, the ichneumon of the ancients, is 
larger than a cat, gray, vvith black pavv^s and 
muzzle. It was a sacred animal ainon<^ the ancient 
Egyptians. The ichneumon is ea,sily domesti- 
cated, and is useful in keeping houses Lee of rats 
and other vermin. It is therefore not nnfixjquently 
domesticated in Egypt, as the mongoose also is in 
India. This species is rather smaller, of a lighter 
colour, and has a pointed tail. Introduced into 
Jamaica, the mongoose did admirable service in 
clearing the sugar-cane fields of rats; but became 
a plague by destroying poultry and barmless 
animals. 

Iclineiimoil* a name ajiplied to the members 
of a very large family of insects (Ichneumonida‘)» 
included in the order Ilyrneuoptera, and iiotahle 
because the larvae are parasitic in, or sometimes on, 
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other insects. There are several thousand snecies, 
represented in all parts of the world, including 
many minute forms and also some of the largest 
insects. The long antennje have many joints ; the 
abdomen is usually joined to the thorax by a 
narrow waist ; the females are provided with ovi- 
positors, which are in some eases very })roininent. 
With these ihey lay their eggs in the ova, Larva*, 
or adults of other insects, and sometimes also of 
spiders. Tlie ichneumon embryos develop in the 
safe and comfortable hiding pla(H* thus alTorded, 
and utilis(i I, heir hosts as food for a while, but 
soorn'r or later, before or oftener after puj)alion. 
leave them dead or dying. Sometimes, curiously 
enough, the ichneumons themselves fall vhdims l»> 
a similar trie.k jilayed ui)on them by members of 
the same or nearly iclated families. y\s adults, 
tliese insects feed on the juices of flowers. Tin* 
parasitic habit of the hu va* is sometimes of econ- 
omic; importance, since they thus dc'Stroy injurious 
insects. Thus, Microgastcr glouicratHs and PnnjilK 
insli gator are parasitic on the caterpillars of the 
cabbage butterll.y, and Ajtkiihns upon aphides. 

Iclinology (Gr. , ‘ science of footprints ’ ). See 
Fo.ssins. 

Ichor, the ethereal fluid that sup])lied the 
jilacM^ of blood ire the veins of the gods of Grecdv 
mythology. The name is applied in medicine to 
the thin walcuy discliarge. from a wound. 

Icllthyodorillltc (Gr., ‘ fish -spear -stone’), 
the name givem to fossil fish spines, not uncommon 
in the stratified rocks. 


Ichthyology (Gr. icMhys, ‘a fish,’ logos, ‘a 
discourse^), that branch of natural history which 
treats of Fishes (q.v.). 

Ichthyornis. See ODON roKN ithes. 

Ic^htliyosaiirus ( Gr., ‘ fish-roptilc ’ ), a remark 
able genus of reptiles which inhabited the sea 
during the deposition of the Mesozoic strata. Like 
the modern Oetacoa, their structure was modified 
to suit their aquatic life. TJie body was sliaiied like 
that of a fish, the limbs were developed into paddles, 
and tlie tail, long and lizard-like, was furnished, 
it is believed, with a fleshy fin, as in the dolphin, 
except that its position was vertical. The head wa?\ 
large, and produced into a long and pointed snout, 
re.seinhliiig that of tlie eioeodile, except that the 
orbit was much larger, ami bad the nostril jilaced 
clo.-^e to it, as in the wliah;, and n(»t near th(> end of 
the snout. The jaws were furnished with a laige 
series of powerful conical teeth, lodged close togethei 
in a continuous groove, in which the divisions foi 
so{;kets, which exist, in tlie eioeodile, were indi 
rated by the vertical ridges on the maxillary bone. 
The teeth were hollow at the root, sheatiniig the 
yonng teeth, which gradually absorbed the base of 
the older ones, and, as they grew, pressed Mieiii 
forward, until they finally disjilaeefi them. Tiie 
long and slen<b*r jaws were slrengthem;d to lesist 
any sudden shock by being foinied of many thin 
bony plates, which produced light, and <*]a,stie as 
well as strong jaws, d'liemost leniaikable featuie 
in the hea<l was the eye, •which was not only very 
large in some sjieeimens measuring 13 ine.lies in 



Ichthyosaurus. 


diameter — but was specially fitted to accommodate 
itself for vision in air or water, as well as for 
speedily altering the focal distance while pursuing 
its yirey. I'he strnetnre, Avliieh thus fitted tlie e\«! 
so remarkably to the w'ants of the animal, consists 
of a circle of thirteen or more overlaytpiug selerot i<- 
bony plates surrounding tbe impil, as in binls. This 
circle acted as a sort of self- ad justing teleseoju*, 
and, assisted by the extraordinary amount of 
light admitted liy the large pupil, enabled the 
icbtliyosaiivus to discover its jirey at gre.it or lit t le 
distances in tbe obscurity of the night, ;uid in tin* 
d<‘pths of the se.a. The neck iv.is so short that the 
liody vv.as probably not in the le.ast <‘onstricted 
behind the liead. The hacklione was fish-like ; 
e.a<di joint h.ad both its surfaces hollow, making the 
whole colnmn very llexihle. The stn.all size of tlie 
paddles compared witli the body, and the stiflness 
of the short neck, seem to suggest that the tail 
Tniisi have lieen an important organ of motion. 
Professor Owen was satisfied tliat it was furnished 
with a vertical tail, because the verf-elwa* a.re 
eompimsed vertically, and also because 1 he tail i.s 
frequently found disarticulated a short distancf fiom 
its extreinitv, as if the weight of the nyiright fail 
laid e.a,used it to fall when the .anim.'il had bequn 
to decompose. The hindennost eandal vertelfia* 
extend into the lower lolx; of the tail. Tin* 
anatomy of the ichthyosauri suggests that ib»*A 
must liavo been active in their movements, and 
conseijueiitly, with their predaceous habits, d;in- 
gerouH enemies to the smaller anim.als of the 


Mesozoic seas. I’liat their prineiyial food eonsister! 
of fishes is evident from the masses of l)rok(*n hone*- 
and .scales of contemporary bslies that iiave been 
found under their ribs in tin; jdaei* where tlie 
eh of ' ' al ■ a.led. Not infi'c 

quently entire, skelel, oils of small indi\ idiials have 
h(*en found within the tlioraeie and abdominal 
cavity of largei ones. As f heso small skeletons are 
eomyileto and uninjured and of the same species as 
that in wbieb they occur, Professor Seeley tliouglit 
f.bat some of the iehthyosauii were vivipaious. 

The remains of ielitliyosaiiri are peculiar to the 
Mesozoic si rat. a, occurring in the various memheis 
of the series from tbe Lower Li.as to the (dialk, Imt 
liaving their greatest developuieut, in the Lias and 
Oolite. More than thirty syieeies have fieen dis 
eovereil ; they difl'er from each other ehlefly in the 
form of the head, some having a long and slender 
snout, like tlie gavial of the Ganges, wliih* others 
bad sbnrt and broad heads, more like tin; common 
crocodile. 'I'lie great repository for iehthyos.aurian 
leniains hitherto has lieen the Lias at Lyme Regis. 

Ichthyosis, or Fish SKIN Disease, is eliar- 
aeteri.sed ’ liy a hflrdened, thi(*kened, rough, and 
almost horny state of Ibe cm tide in severe cases. 
Inste.ad of exfoliating in fine, almost invisible 
flakes, it accumulates in irregnhar scale-like ])icces, 
wldch may be removed, lint are speedily repro- 
duced. * PcirspiratioTi is alw^ays absent or vorv 
deficient in the atlected areas. ’Phe disease may 
affect almost the whole surface, or may be confined 
to a single part ; and is most frequently, but not 
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always, congenital. It is attended by no constitu- 
tional disturbance, and the general health is often 
very good. The disease is, however, extremely 
obstinate, and when congenital may be considered 
as incurable. Treatment consists in the frequent 
use of warm or vapour or alkaline baths, so as to 
soften the thickened epidermis and to facilitate its 
removal, and friction by means of apiece of flannel 
or })nmice-storiO may he conjoined with the batli. 
The application of sulphur or resorcin to the skin 
has also the eflect of juornoting desquamation, and 
it is very important that after the hath some oil or 
fat should bo rubbed into the skin. I’he internal 
administration of thyroid extract, cod-liver oil, &c., 
sometimes gives relief. 

Icknicld Streeti, apre-Koman road ofliritain, 
which ran along the crest of the Berkshire Downs 
and of the Chil terns. The name has been a})plied 
to other ancient roads. See a monograph by 
E. Thomas (191,3). 

Icoliiikill. See Iona. 

ICOIlilllll, an ancient town of Phrygia, on 
the western edge of the plateau tliat skirts the 
north(iin slopes of the Taurus Mountains, .310 
miles E. of Sjiiyrna. It was three tinies visited 
by St Paul, who founded there a (fliristian church. 
In 708 it fell into the hand.s of the Aralxtonquerors. 
Its prosperity culminaled in the end of the llth 
century, when it was made the cai)ital of the Seljuk 
empire. In 1190 Frederick Barbaros-sa defeat'd 
the Turks in the neiglibourhoo<I, and captuied 
Icoiiium. Some fifty years latei its sultan.s weie 
made the political playthings of the Mongols ; and 
in 1892 they submitted to the suzerainty of the 
Ottoman Turks, though the state was not incoi- 
poiated in the Ottoman empire until 1486, Being 
the meeting-point of some of the principal high- 
ways of Asia Minor, and a [)lace of <!onaiderahle 
tr!ulc‘, it failed not to lignre prominently in the 
wars of the Turks. In 1882 Ibrahim Pasha de- 
feated the Turks there. -The modern town, called 
IvoNiKH or Koniya, the cajntal of the Turkish 
vilayet of Konieh, is a })lace of 70,000 inliahitaiit.s, 
who live by eomiuerce, by making stockings and 
gloves, and on the contrihutioiis of the numerous 
pilgrims who visit the sacred tombs and other holy 
places of the town. Here is the principal monas- 
tery of the Mevlevi or ‘dancing’ dervishes in 
Turkey. Nuniorous ruins of mosques, madrasas 
(colleges), &c., attest the decayed splendou" of 
the place. 

ICTOnoelasts (Gr. viko)i, ‘an image,’ and Lhtzd, 

‘ I break ’), the name used to designate tliosein the 
cliurch, from the 8th cenlury downwards, w’ho liave 
been opposed to the use o^ sacred images (i.e. of 
mosaics, pictums, and other sensible representa- 
tions of sacred objects), or at least to the ]>ayiug 
of reiigiou.s honour or reverence to such re[>resenta- 
tions. 'riie iconoclast movement had its commence- 
ment in the Eastern Church. Opinion is divide*) 
as to the origin and antiquity of the practice *)f 
Image-worship (q.v.) in the church; hut it is 
certain that in the 6th or 7th century it prevailed 
extensively, especially in the Eastern Empire, and 
that practices existed in some cJiurches which wore 
a source of much suspicion, and even of positive 
olTcnce, Many bishops interposed to correct these 
abuses ; hut the iconoclast movement, strictly so 
called, began with the imperial edict issued in 726 
by the Emperor Leo III,, Hurnamed the Isauiian, 
forbidding the honours paid to sacred images, and 
even commanding the removal from the cliurches 
of all images, that of Christ alone excepted, 'riiis 
was followed by another decree in 7.30, which 
prohibited, under pain of death, as sinful ami 
idolatrous, all acts of reverence, public or private, 
to images, and directed that wherever such images 


6r 

should 1)6 found they should forthwith be removed 
or destroyed. The attempt to enforce this decree 
aroused great opposition, especially in the Greek 
islands and in Italy. The popes (iregory II. and 
Gregory III. protested vehemently against it, 
r(!pudiated tlie imputation of idolatry, and explained 
tile nature of tlie honours to images for which they 
contended. Leo persevere<l, nevertheless, in his 
opposition, which was continued by his successor, 

( .onstantine, sumamed (k)])ron> mus. Under this 
emperor a council was held in Constantinople in 
7.')4, in which the iconocrlast dts‘,r(‘es were affirmed 
in their fullest extent ; and (Constantine's son, 
Leo IV., renewed, on his accession in 77.5, the 
enactments of his ])redeccssors. Under the widow 
of Leo, tin? Emj)resH lieiie, a council was held at 
Nicjea (787), in which these proceedings were 
condemned and revoked ; hut other succeeding 
emperoi*8, Nice})horus (802-811), Loo V., the 
Armenian (813 820), Michael II., the Stammerer 
(8*20 829), and Theophilus (829-842), returned, with 
greater or loss severity, to the p*dicy of (la* 
iconoclast cmj)eroi-M. A*^ regtirds the Greek (.’hurch 
th<‘ controversy may be said to have been finally 
settled under tlu! Empress Theodora in a council 
h(d<l at (fonstantinoy)le in 840, or at least by a 
Huhsequont one of 870. The modern usage of the 
Greek C8iurch permits pictures, hut rejects graven 
or sculptured representations of sacred objects. 
Except in Italy, f-ni* iconoclast controversy created 
hut lil-th; sensation in the Western Church until 
thc movement in the time of ( hurlemagne and 
his successors, noticed under the head iMACiii;- 
wopsnip. 

Ictinus* Of Ictinus, who shares with Callicrates 
the glory of having designed the one perfect build- 
ing whi<di the world has ever seen, very little can 
be .stat(‘d with certainty. In addition to his 
luasftMpiece, the Parthenon, the temple of Apollo 
Kpiciinus at Ba.ss{c, near Phigalia, the sculjitured 
reliefs from which are now in the British Museum, 
lay he ascribed to him. He is also known to 
hav(> luM'n the architect of a temple at Eleusis, and 
to hav<> written an exhaustive treatise uyion the 
Parthenon, wif.h which his name is indissolubly 
conn<'ef<>d. See A rilKNS. 

Icisi* a mounfain-range in Asia Minor, extending 
from Phrygia through Mysia into the Troad. 'Phe 
city of Troy "was situated at its base. It is the scene 
of many ancient Greek legends. The southern 
part t)f the range was called Gargarus, the highest 
peak of which is ,5749 feet above the sea. tiero 
thme w.as a hunyde of Cyholo, wlio therefore was 
callcMl th(‘ lilfrnn Mother. From Ida flow several 
f.ainous streams, as the Granicus, 8imois, and 
Scamander. — There is another Ida (8055 feef ) in 
(koto, extending from west to (Mist, now called 
Psiloriti. Here Zeus was said to have been 
educated. 

ItlnllO {i'-da-ho ; Indian, ‘gem of the moun 
tains’), since 1890 one of the Ufrtfed States of 
America (till then a territory), is sifuated be- 
tween 42° and 49“ N.* lat., and between 111° and 
117'' 6' W. long. In shape it is an irregular 
trayiezoid. Its maximum length is about ‘ISO- 
statute miles; its breadth vane.s from about 44 
miles at the ‘ pan-handle ’ which forms the nortlioru 
yiari, to over 800 miles along the southern Ixumdary. 
Its .area is about 84,900 s(y. ni. 

One of the main ranges of the Kocky Mountains, 
in various parts called the Cabinet, (^oeur d’Alene, 
and Bitter BcK)t mountains, foinis the north- 
eastern boundary, sejiarating Idaho from Montana. 
In the southern part this range is a yiortion of the 
continental divide hetwisoii the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. About 70,000 sq. m. of the state is situ- 
ated in the drainage basin of the Columbia River ; 
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the remaining part lies in the Great Basin, its 
surface waters now mg into Great Salt Lake. 

A comparatively small area in the south excepted, 
the entire surface is nigged and mountainous. In 
addition to the higli range on the north-eastern 
border spurs of this range traverse the state in a 
direction generally east and west. Of these the 
Salmon liiver Mountains are perhaps the most 
notevvorthy, as they separate what is popularly 
known as Northern Idaho from tlie plateau -region 
in the eeiitral and southern part. All these ranges 
are high, their summits reaching elevations of 
10,000 feet and upwards. The average altitude of 
the state is about 5000 feet. The lowest level Ls 
the valley of Snakii liiver, which at Boise is 2000 
feet above sea-level. In the south are a number 
of irregular ridges largely shaped by erosion, locally 
known as the Bear River Mountains, Goose Creek 
Mountains, South Mountains, Blackfoot Range, 
4&C. A part of the platea.u- region is included in 
t-he great lava Hood which occurred in eompara 
lively recent geological times, and which is still 
noticeable in the cliffs and mesas that diversify the 
surface. 

Snake River — also known as Shoshone, and as 
laiwis River drains by far the largest part of tin; 
state. Its oourse (about 850 miles in length) lies 
in a valley remarkable for scenic beauly. In 
various places the valley widens out into broad 
savannahs susceptibh^ of a high degree of cultiva- 
tion. The open valleys alternate with narrow 
canons through wliich tlie river Hows in dalles and 
cataracts. Tliis river is navigable some way up 
from Lewiston (whicdi is accessible to sea-going 
ships), and from the mouth of Powder River to 
Salmon Falls, a distance of 200 miles. Salmon 
River, one of the largest tributaries of Snake River, 
drains the central j)art. The character of its valley 
is inucli like that of the latter. Clearwater, 
Payette, Boise, Weisei, Bruneau, Malade, and 
Goos(} rivers are tributaries, important mainly for 
blie fertile lands which Hank their courses, l^ernl 
d’Oreille, or Clarke’s Fork, drains Nortberii Idaho. 
Its main tributaries are (keur ikAlene ami St Jos(‘ph 
rivers. Dalles, cascades, and cataracts characterise 
all the rivers of the state. Slioshone Falls almost 
rival those of Niagara in grandeur. 

There are two lake-regions; one in the pan- 
handle, the other in the south-east. The fornuT 
iucluiles Pend d’Oreillo, Cmiir d’Alene, and Priest 
(or Kaniksu) lakes; the latter, John Gray’s and 
Bear lakes. The surplus waters of Bear La'lce How 
through Bear River into Great Salt Lake. These 
lake regions abound in game, and are perhaps the 
Hnest hunting-ground.s in tlie United States. 

Anion^ the wild animals are the grizzly bear, 
two species of brown bear, the black bear, raccoon, 
panther, hadgei, wolf, fox, and coyote. Fur- 
bearing animals are repre.sented by the lynx, mink, 
and heaver. The bison, once common, is no longer 
seen. The moose and elk are occasionally met 
with Deer of two miecios and antelope are numer- 
ous. The Rocky Miuiutaiii sheep is found in the 
Coour d’Alene Mountains. 

Vegetation is ahumlant in the northern ami 
central parts, but somewhat deficient in the arid 
lands of the south. Forests of conifers, chiefly 
lodge-pole nine of small diameter hut thick in 
growth, with several species of cedar an<l spruce, 
cover the western slopes of the Bitter Root and 
Cmiir d’Alene mountains. These forests embrace 
a wealth of timber not surpassed by any otlier 
eipial area on the continent. Fir, tamarack, and 
larch are also alnnidant. In the central and 
southern part the forests give place to extensive 
mesas overgrown with sage brush, and rolling lands 
covered with hunch grass. The river-valleys are 
■dotted with occasional groves of cottonwood and 


thickets of wild fruits, such as the blackberiy, wild 
currant, salal, and fox -grape. 

The mineral wealth of the state consists chiefly 
in its mines of silver, lead, gold, copper, and 
other metals. Coal (lignite) is found in various 
parts of the state. In the basin-area of the south- 
east soda, gypsum, sulphur, and minerals common 
to lacustrine deposits aliound. Mineral springs are 
numerous. 

I'lie climate is exeeediii'dy healthy. The ex- 
tremes of Icmjierature rarely lange lieyond 0" and 
1)0’ F., exce])t in regions of great altitude. The 
lainfall, abundant in the north, is deficient in the 
south, so that irrigation is necessary to ensure full 
crops. It is estimated that 10,000,000 acies are' 
susceptible of irrigation. Grain-farming and an 
active fruit- culture are conliiied to the narrow 
rivei valleys, and the state is much bettei adaiited 
to .stock -laising than to cultivation. The ciops 
(wheat, potatoes, liay, iJce.) are largely moved by 
wagon- trains and rivei boats, but there aie about 
8000 miles of railway. Tin* child manufactures 
are those connected with lumliei and grain. 

Idaho, constituted a territoiy in 1868. received 
its present limits in 1868, and in 1800 was raisc'd to 
the rank of state. Gold was fust lonnd in 1852, 
and raised in Yiaying quantities in 1860. The 
population, distriluitcd mainly along tlie river- 
vjilleys of the soutlmrn and western fiarts, wa.s 
14,999 in 1870, 82,610 in 1880, 88,548 in 1890, 
161,772 in 1900, .825, ,594 in 1910, and 481,866 in 
1920. There are sonu! 8000 Indians. Voiiien 
were admitte<l to full suflVage in 1896. Education 
flourishes. Theie is a state univeisily at Moscow, 
besides several other colleges. Boise (21,400) is 
the capital and chief city ; Pocatello has 1.5,0(10 
inhabitants. 

Idar* See Edar. 

Iddcsleilldl* Earl OF, Conservative statesman, 
blitter known as Sir Stafl'oril Nortlicote, was bmn 
of a very old Devonshire family on 27th October 
1818, and wa.s educated at Eton and Ballicd 
College, Oxford, gaining a first-class in elassies. 
He began }>ublic life in 1842 as private secietaiy 
to Mr Gladstom*, who was tluui 1‘iesident c)f (be 
Board of ’IVade. In 1847 he was called to the ba,i. 
and four years later succeeded his giandfatliei as 
eighth baronet. He was seeretary to the (huii 
missioners of the Great Exhibition In 1855 he 
e.ni.ered parliament as Conservative inemliei foi 
I)udh;y, and in 1858 was eleeted foi Stnmfoid, in 
1866 for North Devon, for which he sat until 1885. 
He was Financial Secietary to the n’roasuiy in 
Lord Derby’s ministiy of 1859, and in 1866 became 
l^resident of the Board of 8’rade. He had alieady 
demonstrated iiis knowledge of finance by his 
treatise entitled Twenty Years of Financiu/ I^oUey, 
published iu 1862. While at the India Oflice in 
1868 Sir StalFord Nortlicote was tdiarged with the 
responsibility of the Abyssinian Expeilition, which 
under hisansjiiceH was carried to a successful issue. 
Ill 1871 his old ally Mr Gladstone ajipointed him 
Biitish Commissioner to the United States for tlie 
adjustment of the Alabama, difiiculty. Sir Stafford 
Nortlicote w^as Chancellor of the Exchequer in Mr 
Disraeli’s ministry of 1874, and among other useful 
measures which he introduced, in addition to his 
budgets, w'as the Friendly Societies Bill of 1875. In 
the debates on Eastern .affairs and the Suez Canal he 
rendered signal service to tlie government. When 
Mr Disj-aeli went to the Upper House Sir StafFoid 
succeeded to the leadership in the Commons, and 
his rask was very arduous in connection w ith the 
Irish debates. Upon the death of Lord Beacons- 
field he became joint leader of the Conservative 
party with the Marquis of Salisbury. His manage- 
ment of the Tories in the Lower House during 
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Beveral yeais of opposition elicited warm eiilogiums. 
When Lord SalisWry came into power in 1885 
Sir Stafford Northcote was raised to the peer- 
age ami was appointed First Lord of the Treasury. 
In Lord SalisWry's second ministry Lord Iddes- 
leigh was P’oreign Secretary ; hut he resigned this 
post early in January 1887. On the 12th^ of tlie 
same month he dieu very suddenly. See his 
collected Ijccturf-s and Essays (1887)) and the 
Life by Andrew Lang (1890). 

Idea* This word has borne very distinct mean 
ings in the history of philosophy. Down to the 
17th century it had the signification given to it by 
• Plato, and referred to the Platonic doctrine of 
eternal forms existing in the Divine mind, accord- 
ing to which the world and all sensible things were 
framed. The word was used in this sense in litera- 
ture as well as in philosophy down to the 17th 
century, as in Spenser, Shakespeare, Hooker, and 
Milton. 

In speaking of the mental representation of 
exUnnal tilings, Descartes, instead of employing 
the various teinis image, species, phanUusm, ikv.., 
which had been the words mrmerly in use for that 
particular signification, used the word idea. In 
this he was followed by otlier pliilosophers, as, for 
exam])le, Locke, who statt's that he has adontiid 
tin? word to stand for ‘ whatever is the olijector the 
understanding, when a man thinks.’ Thus, the 
mental im])ression that we are suiiposed to have 
when thinking of the sun without seeing the actual 
object is called our idea of the sun. The idea is 
thus in contrast with the sensation, or the feeling 
that we have when the senses are engaged directly 
or immediately upon tin; thing itself. But the 
word has been very variously used, as by Berkeley, 
Hume, Kant, Hegel (see these articles). For 
innate ideas, see (’oMMON Sensk, Looke. 
Idealism is a term use<l almost as variously as 
Idea. Idealism may be a theory (concerning our 
knowledge of external exist(;nc,e, restricting mind 
directly to knowledge of its own state, whereas the 
opposed realism inijilies a direct knowledge of the 
external. Idealism may be also a theory as to the 
nature of the universe, and be spoken of (rightly 
or wrongly) as snhjcctAve idealism, as in Fi<*hte 
(q.v,), critical as in Kant (q.v.), or ahsolute as 
in Hegel (q.v.). See also ISERKELKY, In the 
m(‘dieval controversies between nominalism and 
realism, realism was a kind of idealism (see 
Nominalism). Idealispi is also used for eti ical 
and a‘sthetic systems which adopt an ideal standard 
of estimating cliaracter, human possibilities, or 
subjects in art (see Realism). The word realism 
has a further p(?culiar sense in Herbart (q.v.). 

Idt'iU'ir, Christian Litdwk;, astronomer and 
chronologist, was born ‘ilst Hejitember 1766, near 
Perleberg, in Prussia, and, after holding various 
offices, received a professorship at the university 
of Berlin in 1821. He wrote several valuable 
works on chronology, and died August 10, 1846. 
Ide,s* See Calends. 

Idiocy (or Amentia). Vur general purposes 
the definitions of the c.lasses of m<?ntal defectives in 
the Mental Deficiency Acts of 1913 are sufficiently 
descriptive, d’hey are as follows : 

(а) Idiots; persons so deeply defective in mind 
from birth or from an early age as to be unable 
to guard themselves against common physical 
dangers. 

(б) Imbeciles: persons in whom the early or 
congenital inental defect, though not amounting 
to idiocy, is yet so pronounced that they are in- 
ca])able of managing themselves or their affairs, or, 
in the case of children, of being taught to do so. 

(c) Feeble-minded persons, in whose case there 
exists from birth or an early age mental deficiency 


not amounting to imbecility yet so pronounced that 
they require care, supervision, and control for their 
own protection or for the protection of others ; or, 
in case of children, those who by reason of mental 
defect appear to be permanently incapable of re- 
ceiving proper benefit from the instruction in 
ordinary schools, 

{d) Moral imbeciles ; persons who from an early 
age display some permanent mental defect, coupled 
with strong vicious or criminal propensities on 
which punishment has had little or no deterrent 
effect. 

There are two kinds of mental deficiency- 
primary and secondary. The primary class, which 
forms from 80 to 90 per cent, of the \\hole, are 
the ])roducts of faulty dcvelonment inherent in 
the germ plasm. The secondary class are the 
result of some injury to the brain occurring 
at birth or in infancy. These injuries may be 
mechanical, the result of luemorrhage or following 
such diseases as scarlet-fever, measles, and menin- 
gitis, It niay also be caused by defective secietion 
of the pituitaiy or thyroid glands (cretinism) and 
by deprivati(»n of the special senses, as in early- 
occurring blindness, deafness, &c. Epilepsy is a 
frequent concomitant of mental defect, but it is 
then to be regarded as a complication rather than 
as a variety in itself. 

Theie are great varieties of idiocy and imbecility. 
Some of the lowest have no S 2 )eech, no jtower of 
distinguishing betwemi one person and another, 
no affection or hatred, no feelings of pleasuie oi 
pain, no power to take care of themselves, and can 
never be taught any of these things. In bod} such 
idiots are dwarfish, misHbai)en, and ugly. ^I’liis 
being the condition of the lowest varieties, they 
rise gradually in the scale till many imbeciles are 
beautiful in feiturcs, and rench uoimal bodily 
develo 2 >ment, but are slightly wanting in some 
essential mental faculty, in intelligence, or in 
affection or control, or self-guidunce. The mental 
deficiency^ is in by far the majority of idiots and 
imbe(?iles accompanieil by ronesponding bodily 
weaknesses of some sort. 

Idiots and imbeciles ditler much in their capacity 
for further develo)>nient under even favouiable 
circumstances. Some can be gr(?atly elevated 
towaids the standaid of average humanity, and can 
even be rendered fit to earn their own livelihood 
in simple trades or manual labour, while others can- 
not be in any way improved. T'liey are especially 
subject to certain bodily diseases of degeneration, 
such as scrofula, consunij)tion, rickets, and distaises 
of deficient nutrition generally. J'wo- thirds of 
idiots die of consumpti(Ui. I’he great aims in tieat- 
ment are to improve the bodily nutrition, the ner- 
vous and muscular action, and the haluts ; to teach 
co-ordinated movements and simple employments, 
such as gardening, mat making, carpenteiing, Ac., 
and to evolve the possible intelligence by an edu- 
cation through the senses. Some of them have 
one faculty or ca])acity fairly or even extraordin- 
arily developed, while the geneial mental power is 
weak. Some are good musicians. Some can (Cal- 
culate well, while others are ingenious in construe 
tiveness. 

The two chief kinds of primary mental defe(‘tives 
are Microcephalies and Mongolians. A micioce- 
phalic idiot is a person whose skull is less than 17 
Indies in its greatest circumference. The brain is 
of course correspondingly small. As a rule micro- 
cephalies possess all their senses-— i. e. sight, hearing, 
&c.- and exhibit a general vivacity and restlessness 
of conduct with a tendency to mischief. Most of 
them are incapable of acquiring education. Mon- 
golians are so called because of the striking simi- 
larity of their features to the Mongol type. The 
head is rounded, the hair fair to brown, the eye- 
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Jids narrow, oblique, and wloping downwards and 
inwards ; the longue is red and furrowed, and the 
hands and feet are broad, flabby, and clumsy. 

The varieties of secondary defectives are veiy 
numerous, and include cretins, epileptics, and those 
afflicted with the vaiious forms (»f paralysis, 

Feeble-inindedness, when not accidental, is always 
hereditary. It is a well-established fact that if 
both parents are healthy and free from neuropathic 
taint their offspring is heal I by, and that w hen 
lioth parents are mentally defe(;tive the offspring 
is also defective. 

I’he Menial Deficiency Acts passed for the, pin 
pose of making better provision for the care and 
education of defectives came into force a few months 
]»rior to the outbreak of the European War in 1914. 

< /onsequently their provisions have not come into 
full effect, with tlie icsull. that nj) to the prc.M>n1 
time only about 14,000 defectives aie under caie 
in the tlnited Kingdom. That figuie does not 
include the large number of defective chihlMm, 
chiefly in uiban centie.s, who are educated at the 
expense of educational authoiities in s}»ecial schools 
or classes. The number al present under caie is 
a mere fraction of those who will ultimately come 
undei the operations of thi! aids wlien the financial 
resources of the country jiermit gieater freedom of 
•expenditure. 

Idiosyncrany. See Antipathy. 

Ido, a simplification of FiSjieranto, pioposed in 
1907. See a book by the Marquis de Beaufront 
{ 1919). 

Idocrase. l^ee Vesuvian. 

Idolatry* See Imaoes. 

Idria* a milling town in Italian Carniola, cele- 
brated for its (juicksilver mines (discovered in 1497). 
is situated 1093 feet above sea-levid iu a deep, 
caldron-sliaped valley, on a river of the saiiu' 
name, 23 miles W". ]>y S. of Jjaibncb. Many of t.be 
w'oinen are employed in lace making. Pop. 0000 

Idri.S* a mythical tigine in Welsh trailition, 
su])]>osied U» have been at once a giant, a ]u ince, 
and an astronoimu’. On the summit of Cadei Idiis 
(q.v.) in Merionethshire may be seen his ro<*,k- hewn 
chair, and an ancient tradition told that any 
W^elsh bard who sbouhl pass the night u[»ou it 
would be found lu'xt moining either dead, mad, 
or endowed with su]»ernatural poetic inspiration. 
This tradition forms the subject of a fine poem l»y 
Mrs Hemans ; the gigantic size of the chair is 
alluded to in 'rcnnvson’s (rcraint and Kind. 

Idrisi. See Edimsi. 

Idiiiiin^n. Se(‘ Edom. 

Idllll, or I DUN A, the name of a goddess of the 
nortbeni mytliology. She was the daughter of the 
dwarf Svahl ; but lieing leceiviMl among the zEsir, 
she became the wife of Bragi. See S(n\NDiNAViAN 
Mythology. 

Idyll (dr. (ddulUon, Lat. idyllium, ‘a little 
image ’ ), a term generally used to designate a 
species of poem rejiresenting the simple scenes of 
pastoral lire,. It is, however, an error to sujqiose 
that the idyll is exclusively jiastoral ; certainly 
there is no wanant for such a notion in the usage 
either of the ancienls or the moderns. t)f the 
thirty EidyUia of Tlieocritus not more than one- 
half are pastoral in their character. After the use 
made of the word by Tennyson in his Idylls of the 
King, which are epic in their style ami treatment, 
and romantic and tragic, in their inchleiits, it 
becomes very difficult to say what may not he 
called an idyll. 

If, a rocky island in the Gulf ’ of Marseilles, 
crowned by a castle, the (Jhflteau ilTf, which was 
built by Francis I. of France, and subsequently 
used as a state- prison. Here were confined, 


amongst others, Mirabeau and the Duke of Orleans 
(Philip Egalit6), not to mention ‘Monte Cristo.’ 

Ifni, a coast region south-west of Morocco, ceded 
to Spain in 1883, and ro-occu))ied by Sjiain in 1911. 
Area, 1000 sq. m. ; pop. 20,000, fishers and date- 
growers. 

Iggrdrasil. See Yggdrasil. 

Iglail (Czech Jihlava), a town of Moravia, is 
.situated 1703 feet above sea-level, ou the river 
Tglavva. It has some old chiirclie.s (oue founded in 
799). Its stajile industries have always been the 
manufacture of cloth and woollen goods ; glass and 
tobacco are also manufactured. It lias a large 
trade in corn, flax, w'ool, cloth, and timber. Pop. 
26,000. Here in 1436 the Emperor Sigismund 
signed the Prague (yompactata, after W’hioh lie 
was accepted as king by the, Bohemians. In the 
'rinrty Years’ War it was ia.kmi by the Swedes 
and recaptured by the Imperialists. 

Igloolik, an island near the east end of the 
Fury and Hecla Strait in the Arctic Ocean, is tlie 
jilace where Parry {lasscd the winter of 1822 23. 

Igiisitieir, Nicoj.aus I’ArLDVJ'i'GH, Russian 
iliplomatist, was the son of General Paul Tgnaliefi', 
a favourite officer of Alo.^iander IJ. He was horn 
at St Petersburg on 29th January 1832, and 
educated in the corps of jiages. In 1856 he 
exchanged from the military to the diplomatic, 
scivici'. In 1858 lie induced Cliina to give up 
lo Russia th(‘ Amur jirovincc; and in 1860, 
having been a})pointed ambassador at Peking, he 
siHTired for his country from (Miina the soutliern 
)>oition of the Maiitime Province lying east of 
the Amur. Hetween the tw'o treaties by which 
Russia thus gained tooling on the I’acific, Igna- 
tieir (smclmied with Khiva and Rokliara eom- 
mercial treaties advantageous to his own country. 
In 1867 he was madt* amhassador at Constan- 
tinople, a,l which court, he had represented Russia 
since 1864 lie there acipiired considerable influ- 
ence. Tlie treaty of ,San Stefano was principally 
his work ; and he was greatly incensed at its 
revision. As minister of the interior he sought in 
vain to stamji out Nihilism by force. He was dis 
missed next yeai , apparently because of his ad- 
ministrative inelficieney and Pan-Slavist intrigue s, 
and for having shut his eyes to the persecutions 
of the Jews. He dies! 3d July 1908. 

IgllSitiUS, om* of the Apostolic Fatiiers, about 
whom information is but scanty down to tlie time 
of Eiisehin.s, apart from what may he gained from tlie 
much disputed epistles associated with his name. 
From these it may he inferred that he was con- 
verted to ( Jiristianity in mature life, and that his 
e.arlicr life had iieon such as to fill his later yeais 
with remorse and give an unusual iritcn.sii,y to his 
religious convictions. The name is Roman ; the 
scicond name, Theophoros, is merely a second name 
and not a title of honour ascribed to the saint. 
Origen makes him the second of the Antiochene 
bishops, and in Jerome’s revision of the Chronivon 
of Eusebius he is stated to have been, with 
Papias and J’olycarp, a discijile of St John. The 
usual date for his accession is 69 a.d., and of his 
martyriiom 107, hut all that can he, said with 
certainty is that his martyrdom fell about, 110. 
Tile letters show that lie was ismdemned to the 
wild beasts at Antioch, and that he was carried to 
Rome by a maniple of soldiers merely for the 
e.xocution of his sentence. On tlie journey he was 
Joined at Smyrna by representatives from the 
churches of Tralles, Magnesia, and Ephesus. Here 
he wrote four letters which are extant; three to 
the churches whose delegates had met him — the 
Ephesians, the Magnesians, and the Trallians ; tlie 
fourth, to the church of the Romans, whither lie 
was journeying. The first three are mainly con-. 
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■cerned in enforcing lessons of doctrinal truth and 
ecclesiastical order ; the fourth is occupied almost 
entirely with the thought of his approaching mar- 
tyrdom. Next from Troas lie wrote three letters : 
the first and second to the churches of Philadel- 
phia and Smyrna, which he had just visited ; 
the third to Polycarp, bishop of the latter. I'lie 
general topics treated are the same as in the first 
throe, but special charges are laid upon Polycarp 
to exhort the brethren at Antioch. We next hear 
of him at IMiilippi, as we learn from Polyearjds 
extant reply to the Philippians, Avho had evidently 
asked Polycaro for copies of the letters of Ignatius 

not improbaoly the very cause of their jireserva- 
tion. Beyond tliis point we know nothing more of 
Ignatius save that at Korne he earned his martyr’s 
crown. 

About Ihe clo.se of the 4th century we meet the 
persistent statement that tin; lelics of Ignatius had 
iKion carried from Pome to Antioch, and we find 
October 17 fixed as the day of his martyrdom. The 
bones Avere linally deposiijcd in the I’yelueiim or 
’IVujijile of h’ortu/K*, which Inmceforw’aivl Ix^came 
known as the Chuicli of Ignatius. His reputation 
was great, as is evinced hy the ei)iHtles forged or 
interpolated in his name ; tin; legendary acts of 
martyrdom, which give the unhistorical but well- 
known intei'view with Trajan ; the translation of 
his letters into Syriac, Oo])tic., and Armenian— 
Inmoured cspecialiy by the ISIonophy. sites, who 
fancie<i they fou?i<l sujmort in tlnun for their 
<listinctive tenets. And irom the close of the I6th 
century the Jacobite ]>atriarchs of .\ntioch have 
regularly assumed the name of Ignatius on their 
accession to the see. 

'I’hc Ignatian ejustles exist in three diflerent 
forms or rcc, elisions. The Jirst of thesi; contains 
three ejustles alom* ; to Polycarj), to the Pjdiesians, 
and to the iiomans. It is extant onl.x in a Syriair 
version, 'riie second |»resents these three epistles 
in a fuller form, and adds to them four others : to 
th(* Sniyinean.s, Magnesians, Pliiladelnhians, nnd 
Trallians. Hesides the original (Ireek this foim 
is found in Latin, Aniienian, Syriac, and Coptic 
iranslations, althougli only fragmontarily in the 
last two. The third contains the seven epistles 
already immLioned in a still longer form, together 
Avith six others- -a letter from Maty of (kis.sobola 
to Ignatius, and letters from Ignatius to TVInry of 
Cas.sohola, to tlie Tarsians, the Antiochenes, to 
Hero, and to the Philipjiians. This lecension is 
extant hotli in Greek and in a Latin translation. 
I’hose three it is now usual to call tie* Short, 
Middle, ami Low) recensions. As Avill he seen, 
of the twelve Ignatian epistles (excluding that of 
Mary to Ignatius) three occur in three dill'erent 
forms, four in two and live in one. 'The long recen- 
sion is now universally condemned as spuiioijs. 
More serious is the dispute hetAveen the remaining 
tAvo, Avhich are often spoken of, from their editors, 
as the (hiretonian ( Short) and the Vossian ( Middle ) 
versions. The Cuietonian long held the held, hut 
the gonuiueness of the Vossian letters is m>w the 
])rcvailing belief. 

Iho Short Form, represented only by a Syriac version, 
Avas hrst published by tlio lluv. ^V. (^iireton in 1845, from 
MSS. recently brouglit to the British Museum f^om the 
Nitrian desort. Not only are the ejustles foAver ui 
number, hut shorter and more abrui)t. Tluur njdiolders 
believe the Greek form an expansion and corruption of 
the lost Greek originals of these Syriac letters; while 
their opponents think the Syriac an abridgment of the 
Greek. 

The Middle Form was first published in the Latin 
version (made perhaps by Kobert Grosseteste), by Ossher 
(Oxford, lG-14), from two MSS. discovered in England; 
the original Greek, by Isaac Voss (Amsterdam, 1(546), , 
from a Medicean MS., the epistle to the Komaus alone 
•excepted, which was first published by Ruinart (Paris, ■ 


1689). The Armenian version appeared at Constantin- 
ople in 1783. These may now do accepted with some 
confidence as the seven epistles of Ignatius mentioned by 
Eusebius, Avliich were translated into Syriac soon after 
his time, and of which the Curetonian epistles are merely 
an extract. 

The Long form in its Latin version was printed by J. 
Faber Stapulensis (Paris, 1498 ); in the Greek version by 
Valentinus Paceus (llillingie, 1657). These ejustles are 
sujiposed to have bc>en iiitcrjiolated and extended by the 
jiseudo- Ignatius in the later half ol th<; 4th century. 

J’be chief dill'ercnees in substance of these three 
forms of the Ignatian epistles are these ; the Gnre- 
tonian text contains no quotation from the Old 
Testament, and very few from the Ncaa, Avbile the 
V'ossiaii contaiiLs a considerable numlicr of quota- 
tions, and the Jiong a large number. Again, the last 
also contains many allusions to ridigious institu- 
Lion.s not in existence in a mature .state before the 
4th century, as Avell as plagiarisms from preceding 
AvriteiH and jiercejitible differences in doctrinal 
teaching. There is a tendency to maintain the 
supremacy of the Father and to make tlie Son's 
agency dependent. Indeed, many pa.sHag(*.s savour 
ilistinctly of Ajiollinarianisrn, yet the general 
hearing of the language leans faintly to the Arian 
side. The whole might Avell he an eirenicon 
jialmed off hy a pious fraud upon the name of a 
venerate<l j)rimitive father of the church. The 
style and exfiressiou throughout drive us to 
the eouvictiou that the six additional letters 
:onie from the .same hand which interpolated the 
seven. 

Again, the Vo.ssian letters are found to be 
distinctly antagonistic to Docetism. Indeed, a 
diaraeteristic note of Ignatian theology through - 
)ut is the accentuation of the twofokl nature of 
Jiriht — his deity ami his humanity. The advocacy 
»f th(^ episcojial ottice ajijiears definitedy in the 
shoil no less than the Middle form; and the 
iihridgment must have lieim made rather for 
iurjxises of eililication or juact.ical (smvenienc.e 
;ilhe,r than for Monoj)hysite reasons, as C. Word.s- 
ivorth maintained, or for any other doctrinal 
:)uri)Ose. In short the abridgment theory is much 
uore rational and ea.sy than the expansion theory, 
,ml if w«‘ are to accejit the latter Ave must, 
iiaintain, says Lightfoot, that the ji.seudo-ignatius 
kvas a prodigy <*f minute observation, of subtle 
.lisigbt, of imitative skill, of laborious care, Avhiob 
IS j)rob;ibly Avithont a parallel in the history of 
itmary forgeries, and which assuredly Avas an 
itter imjiossihility among the (Christians of the ‘2d 
,ml 3d eentuiies. 

The prominence and authority of the episeojtal 
[Jlict; in the Ignatian ejiistles has proved a grave 
•■itiimbling-hloek to many scholars. It is certainly 
sulliciontly clear througliout, yet it is merely as the 
emhodiment of the idea of order and the guarantee 
d unity Avithin the church. It is not ujilichl 
xclusively as against other forms, Avhile all tingi* 

»1 sacerdotalism i.s absent, as well a.s such an 
argument as that in Iromeu.s, Avho lays stre.ss on 
“ afX)Ht<dic Hucees.sion ax a security for its faithful 
br.insmission. Nor is it autocratic by any means, 
while its sju'oad is not yet uniform throughout 
Uhristendom, as at Philij)pi, for ♦‘xanqilo. Evidmice 
ff a localised episciApate Avitliin tlie Gentile (diurches 
is absent, ami nowhere is there any trace of the 
notion of a distinct diocese, while there is no 
•fcrence to any develojied ritual of public, .service. 
Six of the ejiistlos are full of the nece,s.sity of 
obedience to bishojis, Avhich is alone Avanting in 
the seventh, that addressed to the Komaus, who 
it may legitimately he inferred had not yet adopted 
the form of government Avhich Ignatius elsewliere 
commended with such Avarmth. 

See CCureton, Anticnt Si/riae. Version of the Epistles of 
S. Lfnatius, &c. (1845), and his Corpus Ignatianurn 
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(1849); the works in liis support by liiinsen, A. 
Ritschl, H. A. Lipsius, and those against his theory 
by Haur and Ftilgenfeld, wJio denied the authenticity of 
any recension. A fatal blow to Cureton’s theory was 
dealt by Zahn, hnuitntu von Antiochiev (1^73), wliich 
won over Lipsius and Lightfoot. See also Lightfoot’s 
Apostolic Fdlhcvs . Harnack’s Chronolnr/ie der altcfirist- 
lichcn Literafiu- (1897); Von der Goliz's If/juxtius von 
Antiochicni 1894) ; Srawley’s English translation (1919). 

ISfTiatJu.S, Father, wah tlie name ‘in religion ’ 
of .loseph Leyeesfcer Lyne (1837-1908), horn in 
London, who received deacon’s orders in 1860, and 
fronj IHO'J laboured to revive tJie Uenedicfcine order 
within the coininunion of the Church of England. 
An eloquent preafdier, he received priest’s orders I 
in 1898 from an oriental bishop, and nltiinatelj’ 
,s(*(t]ed near Llanthony Abbey in Mo/iniouth 
shire. See his Life by tJie liaroness de Bertouch 
(1904). 

lifiiatiu.s* Beans, Saint, the seeds of the 
Siro/r.h)i,os lijiKitii (otherwise Jgnutm mnara). a 
tree of the natuial order Loganiacens nearly ullieil 
to that whhdi prodm’.es N ax votnivii ( ([.v.), a native 
of f^xdiin China and of the Fliilipjdne Islands. 
'Plie semis contain strychicia, and their medicinal 
uses a, re similar to those of anx votaira. 

I$i:iiatliis Loyola. See Loyola. 

l{&(neoil.S Kocks are thos(‘ whi<*h have heen 
erii|>ted from the lieated inlei ior of the earth : hence 
they are also termed rrajiftre rorls. Potrologi- 
eally th(‘y may Ix' gron)ted under tw<> hea<ls rri/s- 
ffdlitir, and fmynieatdl. 1’he <-rvstalline <li\ision 
includes many rocks which are lather vitnsms oi 
glassy than crystalline, while a large nnmher an* 
composed ])artly of crystalline and [tartly of non- 
ciystalline materials. No quite satisfactory elassi 
fication of the ‘crystalline' igneous rocks has as 
yet heen [utssihle, jterhaps the most convenient 
being that which is has(‘d on the nature of (he 
}uinei})al ro(5k-formiiig minerals. Thus, those in 
which orthoclase (see FELSTAit) is a <lominant 
ingredient are grouped togetlu’r as Orthoelase rovls. 

In another large (dass {)lagioclas(* felsjiars play a 
[uincipal nart, and thus we have the J’layiorlasc 
rocks : ana so in like manm'r NcphcJhtc and LcHcitx 
rocks, and Olhune, and Scrpcat.nie rocks, 

(1) Orthoclase /toc/.v. — Some of these rocks con- 
tain much free silica (Quartz, <|.v.), while others 
contain little or none. They arc; thus divided into 
two groups — Qaa rtzif crons and Qiuirfzlcss. Fndc'r 
the iirst grout) conic Oranitc, Quartz- porphyry, and 
Lipariic, while under the. second are rang(;d Sycmlc, 
Orthoclasc-porphyry, and I'rachtitc. Some of these* 
rocks are holocrystallinc; — i.e. composed entircrly of 
crystalline ingrediciits, as granite and syc;nite ; 
others, such as liparite and trachyto, are only scuni- 
e.rystalline — they contain in addition to crystalline 
constituents a larger or smaller proportion of non 
different iated mineral matter. Ol)si.(lia}i a,m\ Pilch- 
stone are vitreous s|)(;eies of orthocla.se rocks which 
consist almost entirely of volcanic glass. Other 
kinds of orthoclase rocks have heen lecognised by 
petrologists, hut those mentioned .are the most 
iinjmrtant. 

(‘2) Playioclasc Kochs. — Mosti of the rocks in thi.s 
division are distinguished by their basic charueter 
-that is to say, tlu;y contain gcmerally less silica 
than orthoclase rocks. The most imjiortant s])ecies 
are Dioritc (a crystalline granular aggregali* of 
[ilagioclase and hornblende), Amlrsite, Porphyrife, 
Basalt, and Gabbro. The holoci ystalline chara<!t<*r 
is seldom met with in this division ; it occurs, 
however, in diorite and gabbro. The other species 
numtioned usually contain some admixture of non- 
dill'erentiated mineral matter. Vitreous varieties 
also occur in this division. See Ba.salt. 

(3) NepheMrw and Lcucite Kochs. — The rocks in- 
cluded under this head closely resemble the basalt 


I rocks of the preceding division, plagioclase being 
' substituted in whole or in part by nepheline or 
leucite or by both. See Basalt. 

(4) Olivine and Serpentine Rocks . — These are 
generally rather basic rocks. The olivine rocks 
])roper, or Peridotites, as they are called, contain 
olivine as their jirincijial constituent. They often 
show more or less alteration, the olivine being re- 
placed in whole or in jiart by Serpentine. Some 
olivine rocks, indeed, have heen completely altered 
into s«'rj)entine. 

The fntymen fed ig-neous rocks consist of the loose 
ojectanienta wJiich have heen erupted from vol- 
canic orifices. Tiiese rocks are frequently con. 
.solidated, and when fine-grained it is sometimes 



Fig. 1. — oSleck tilled with Fragmental Igneous Itock. 


• litlic.ult without the help of the microscoiie to dis- 
tinguish them from compact crystalline igneous 
rocks. Some account of those rocks will be found 
under AftHLOMKItATE, Tri't, VoLCANO. 

Igneous rocks, when looked at from the point ot 
vi(;w of the stuiionl of structural geology, are 
classifie<l in an altogether ditteiont way. It is not 
only neci'ssar^' to know the pet rological charactei 
of a rock we must, discovoi som(‘thing of its his 
! tory. Was it. cxtimlod at the surface like tlio 
I ejecta of modern noIchiiocs, or did it cool and 
con.solidate hclow ground ? ’fhiis two kinds of 
igneous or eruptive rocks are recognised by gi'olo- 
gists : ( I ) Vidcanic rods, consisting of lavas, tuft’s, 
which have lH;(;n ejected at the .surface, either 
unon the laml or under water; {‘2) Plutona- or 
lli/jnajcnc rods, which, wh(‘th('r (‘onsisting of orys- 
taftine or fragmental mateiials, have not been so 
extruded, Imt art* now t'xposed owing to the de- 
nudation of roe.k-masses underneath which they 
Av<*re formerly concealed. The volcanic rocks are 
often termed contnnpoy'ancons ■ i.e. they belong to 
the same geological age as the strata v\ith which 
they arc interbedded. On tht; other hand, the 
platona- rocks arc di'scrihed as intrusive or subse- 
i/uent, liecaiisc they have been iydruded amongst, 
and th(;rcfoie must lie sub.seipuent in date 1o the 
rocks with which th(*y an* in contact. 

(1 ) Contemporaneous lyncous Hochs.- - These con- 
sist of c.rystalline ( lav.a-flows ) ,antl fragmental rocks 
(tufts, tS:c. ), .and are simply the products of forrnei 
volcanic action, 'fhey are met with .at all geo 
logical liorizons from the oldest down to the most 
ri'cent pedod. Sometime's they indicate the former 
existence of small i.solated ‘jmy.s’ (see VoM.'ANO), 
from which it may he only a single eruption took 
place; at other times they arc obviously the jiro- 
ducts of much more jiowerfiil and long-continued 
volc.anic action. Many of the hill -ranges of central 
Scotlaml (for example, Sidlaws, Ochils, &c. ) are 
built up of successive lava-llows with associated 
tuft's, wtiich have heen ejected from vents in the 
manner of modern volcanic ern[)tions. In some 
regions, however, there occur vast successions of 
lava-llows, covering immense areas, which do not 
af)f)ear to have lieen erupted from isolated vents, 
hilt are believed to liave welled n[) along the line 
of gre,at lissures, and to have poured in wide floods 
over the surface, so as eveiit.uaily to form extensive 
plains or pluteau.s. The rocks of such ‘Ikssure- 
eruptions’ consist usually of basalt, with hasalt- 
tufl or Palagonito. The b.asalt plateaus of the 
western territories of North America, of Ice- 
land and the Faroes, of the Deccan (India), and 
of Abyssinia are good examples ; while in Antrim 
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and ill inaiiv of the wenteni inlands of Scotland 
fragments of similar plateaus may ho studied. 

An interbcdded or contemporaneous lava-form 
rock may often bo distinguished from an intrnsire 



Fi^f. 2. — Coute-iiiporarieoiis and Intnisivo IgneouB llnchs : 
c, c, (‘oiihciiipnmiK'OiiK tuiii-roclcH ; t, t, coiiienijxii-auroiis fraf,'- 
• iiinital Igneous rocks ; i, ji, n, d, intrusive igneous rocks. 


sheet of crystalline igneous rock liy noting that 
the beds which immediately overlie it show no 
trace of having lu'cn snhjected to the action of 
heat. 'Phe np])er part of the lava-form roi^k is not 
infrequently scoriaceous or amygdaloiilal (see 
AMVoriALOiD) in character, and fragments of this 
crust tnay occasionally be bmnd in the overlying 
beds if these chance to be of nqneons ori^^in. 

(2) Intrnsire Iff neons Hocks . — These rocks are 
likewise met with under two forms -ert/stalline 
and fraginentaL The fraijincyital intrusi\e rocks 
are louiid only in connection with old volcanic 
vents. These latter, in countries where volcanic 
aclion has lieen long e.vtinct, no longer e.xist as 
(irateriform hollows. 'Phe ujqu'r parts of tlie cones 
have all been swept away, and only tin' stumps 
remain. 'I’liesi' st-umjis are known as necks, by 
which is understood a moie or less cylindrical 
fiinmd or volcanic \ent tilled nji eitfier with 
fragmental or crystalline rock or with both. 
Such necks vary in diameter from a few yards 
up to sevejal hundred feet.; sometimes they occur 
upon a line of 1 )islocation (q.v.) or faidt ; at 
other times they have no such connection. 'J’he 
neidcs now described are piohaldy the relics of 
comparatively small volcanoes like the puys of 
Auvt'rgne and the Eifel. Now ami again, howeviu-, 
as in some of tin* liill ranges of central Scotland, 
necks of a larger si/e are met vith. 'Pheso vary 
from 100 yards or so up to a mile or more in dia- 
meter, and are usually plugged up with crystalline 
igneous rock, althougli fragmental rock also is occa- 
sionally jiresc'iit. Such necks seiun to be the stumjis 
of great volcanic vents, from which the lava-form 
and fragmental igneous rocks of the surrounding 
neighbourhood were ejected. Good examjiles oc mr 
at Arthur ,s Seat, Largo Taw, Dumgoyn ami Dum- 
foyn, tScc. Bosses is rhe term applied to irregular- 
shaped mas.ses of crystalline igneous rocks, which 
apyear to be for the most part of dee] >er- suited 
origin than those of the necks just referretl to. 
'Phe rocks of these bosses are usually more ol- 
ios, s coarsely crystalline, ami often have a gran- 
itoid aHjiect, such as granite, syenite, gabbro, 
ik-c. Bosses usually cov'er a considerably wider 
area than necks, and it has been conjectured 
that tliey are merely the most dee])ly seated 
portions of amuont volcanoes — tlu; roservmirs from 
-wdiich molten matter was jaunped up to the 
surface. Intrusiee. Sheets an; ma.s.ses of crystalline 



tig. d. — Intrusive Sheet and Lykes : 
i, igneous iutrusive .sheet ; d, d, dykes ; s, .s, se.liuiontary stuita. 

igneous rock which have been erui»ted between the 
planes of bedding of pre-existing strata. They are 
209 


never scoriaceous or slaggy, and arc generally 
markedly crystalline in texture, especially when 
the slieet is thick. Their intrusive character is 
often betrayed by the baked appearance of the beds 
which overiie them ; by the fact that they seldom 
keep ouite to one ami the same jilaiie, but some- 
times break across the. oveilying beds and continue 
tlieiv course along a sonuuvhat higher horizon ; and 
hy the veins and ])rotrusions whicli not infrequently 
proceed from them. Ih/Ies are vertical wall -like 
sheets of igneous rock, which may vary in thick- 
ness from a foot or so uj) to lU) yards or more. I'hey 
often run fiersi.stontly in one direction for many 
miles. Occasionally they divdde into two or more 
hranches, and now and again they send out veins 
into the .surrounding strata. The rock most fi'c- 
qnently met with in such dykes is basalt. Some- 
times dykes ri.se along the lines of faults, hut this 
is liy no means gemo-al. Veins is the, term applied 
to the more irregular, winding, branching, and 
tortuou.s smaller intrusions of igneous rock. They 
may consist of any kind of crystalline rock. 
I)ykes and veins are freijuently found jiroceediiig 
in all directions from bosses, as in tlic case of 
granitic masses. From the smaller puy-like necks 
also veins and dykes have occiasiomillv been in- 
jei-tod into the surroundiiig rocks, while these and 
extensive sheets may often be traced juoceeding 
from the larger kinds of necks. The rocks sur- 
rounding bosses, ami traversed by veins, aie often 
highly mciamorphost'd. 

FatllUS (Jiat. i(jnis, ‘lire,’ fatnus, 
‘foolish’) is a luminous a])])earance of uncertain 
nature wliieh is oce.asionally seen in marshy jilaces 
and churchyards. The jdimiomenon has lieeji fre- 
ijuently doscrihod, hut it has been observetl so 
rarely in favourable cirounistances by scientific 
men that then, is no satisfactory exjdanation. 
The light usually' appears in autumn evenings 
shortly after sunset ; it is common in the north of 
(b'rmany, in Italy’, in the south and north-west of 
Knghimi, and on the west of Scotland, hut it has 
been noticed in many other countries. 

Descriptions of ignes fatui vary so much that 
Bcveral uilPerent jihenomeiia have evidently been 
included under the name. The light usually re- 
sembles a flame, and is often mistaken at, flnst b>r 
the light of a lantern, but seen more closely the 
colour ap])ear.s as bluish, reddish, greenish or 
yellowish, merging into purple, but never a clear 
white. Some observers aeserihe the flame as fixed 
in position, shining steadily eitlier close to the 
ground or a few feet above it., and illuminating tlic 
surrounding ret‘ds and gouss. Others have seen it 
in motion bounding rapidly over the country’, and 
Hometiines rising liigli in the air. The light has 
been seen to divide repeatedly into several smaller 
flames, which dcscrioe complicated movements, 
advancing, retiiing, and combining. The moving 
light is sahl to recode from an observer who 
approacdics it, but to follow him if he retires from 
it. 

Some sujqiosed ajipearances of the ignis fatuus 
have been proved to be the lights of distant houses 
seen through trees ; others are almost certainly due 
to luminous insects, such as the glow-worm, or to 
the plKisphoresecnce of decaying vegetable matter. 
St Elmos Fire («].v. ) has also been confounded with 
it. But setting all those possible cases aside, both 
fixed and moving ignes fatui have been pro\'od to 
exist. It is sahl that paper has been ignited by 
the flame, and if this be so there must he at least 
two similar phenomena of ditPereiit nature. In 
1859 List in north Germany passed his hand through 
the luminous ajipearauce ami fell no warmth ; near 
the same locality at a later date Ivnovr lield the 
metal tip of a walking-stick in the flame of a fixed 
ignis fatuus (which he could not himself toucii on 
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account of the marsh) for a quarter of an hour, but 
the metal was not warmed. In the former instance 
a puff of air extinj^uished the flame, and a very 
slight exidosion \va.s heard Avhen it reappcare«l ; in 
the latter a strong waft of air only made it flicker 
slightly, and a light breath produced no effect. 
No odour was perceptible. 

The common hypothesis that ignis fatuus is the 
flame of linrning marsh-gas, CH^, is untenable, for 
although tliis gas is produced abundantly in many 
marshy plac.es it cannot ignite a])ontaneously. 
The more plausible suggestiem that phosphurefted 
hydrogen, PH;,, which is spontaneously inflam- 
mable, might be ])roduced in churchyards or 
marshes where there is decaying animal matter, 
<loes not account for the effect observed by the 
<lcrman jjhysicists, since no gas can burn without 
giving ont lieat, and that particular gas has a very 
penetrating and characteristic smell. Nor could 
a burning gas, except on the most extravagant 
assumptions, bound over the country like a ball of 
fire for half an hour at a time. The early supposi- 
tion of a phosphorescent vapour is more reasonable, 
althongh excepting that of free nljosphonis, wliich 
could not occur in nature, no sueli vapour is known 
to exist. The phenomenon was undoubtedly more 
common a century ago than it is now, and its 
disappearance in many localities may be directly 
tra<uul to the tl raining of fens and marshes. 

Popular names -such as Will-o'- the- Wisp, 
Jack -a- Lantern, Si)unkie, and Corpse -(Jandh; - 
abound, and are connected with many stoih's 
of travellers mistaking the marsh lights foi a 
cottag(3 window, and being decoyed into dan- 
gerous places, often with fatal results. A 
(Jenuau legend identifies the will -o’- the- wisp 
with the soul of an unbaptised infant; an 
Irish, with a soul broke out of Puig.atory. For 
the folklore of the subject, see Notes and Querir.';, 
I)assim. 

l^^noramUS (Lat,, ‘we do not know’), tlie 
word formerly written by a gran<l-jury on the haek 
of an indictment, meaning that they rejected 
it. I'he word is now used most commonly as a 
synonym for a blockhead. 

ISfnortlllCC {hjnorantia juris) is held in law 
to be no excuse for any breacli of contract or diit v, 
nor for crime or other offence. It is absolutely 
necessary to start with this maxim, otherwise it 
would be quite impossible to administer the law ; 
for if once a contraiy maxim were allowed it Avould 
not only be a premium to ignorance, but wouhl 
lead to (•ndlcss and abortive inquiries into the 
interior of a man’s mind. Ignorance of a fact, 
however, is a different thing. Another kindred 
maxim of the law is that every man intends the 
consecjuences of his own act. Thus, if lie shoot 
at or give poison to a person it is presumed that 
he intendwl to kill such jie.rson. So, if he leave 
a trap-door open in a street or thoroughfare it is 
held that he intended people to fall into it and he 
injured. There is, however, a doctrine called bona 
fides, which, in the case of jietty ofl'ences imnisliable 
by justices, often tempers the 'strict and rigid ap- 
jilication of the maxim, ignorautm juris neminein 
exciisat ; and even in crimes a judge always takes 
into consideration, wlien passing judgment, whether 
the prisoner or defemlant was an ignorant or in- 
telligent jierson. — Jn Catholic theology, a man is 
never excused for sin, whether of omission or of 
commission, on the plea of ignorance which he can 
he faiily expected to overcome, of ‘vincible’ or 
Aiilfnl ignorance; whereas ‘invincible’ ignorance, 
whicli a man could not lielp or abate, altogetlier 
excuses from guilt. 

Ig'lialaula, a town of Spain, 32 miles NW. of 
Burcelonii, on the west side of Mount Montserrat. 


It carrie.s on manufactures of cotton ainl woollen 
goods and lireanns. Pop. 12,500. 

If^liaiia, a genus typical of the Iguaniilm, a 
family of thick-tongued lizards representing in the 
New World the Agamidm of the Old. The family 
comprises llfty-six genera, most of which are found 
in tropical America. Tliey are slender and lizard- 
like in form, have distinct eyelids, the tympanic 
membrane usually free, the tail long and coin- 
pressed, the toes free, five on each liinh, and ending 
in a .sharp claw. They are arboreal in habit, and 
feed chiefly on leaves and fruits, hut will also eat 
insects. The genus Ignaiia includes five species, 
found in the VVest Indies and South America, and‘ 
all characterised by a ])yramidal head, a jxiucli of 
skin under the throat, and an upright comb of 
pointed teeth extemling along the hack from the 
neck to the tip of the tail. The best known is the 
Common or (xieen Iguana (/, tnbcrculata), wdiich 
lias a very large pouch, is predominantly of a 
beautiful green colour, and grows to a length of 
from 3 to 5 feet. This iguana lives usually in trees 
near a stream, climbing wit h great ease, and mov- 
ing rapidly along the iuanches, hut taking readily 
to the water, where it swims by means of its tail. 



Couiinoii I^jiiana [lyuana tuberculata). 


Its flesh is white and tender, and is rnuoli esteemed 
for food. It is sometimes caught by noosed cords, 
sometimes tracked to its burrow by dogs trainecl 
for the purpose. The eggs are about the size of 
those of a pigeon, hut have no hard shell, and are 
laid in the sand. They also are used as food. 
Other species of iguana and their eggs are eaten 
i)y those, as Darwin says, ‘ whose stomachs soar 
above all prejudices.’ Other important genera are 
Anolis ; Cyclura, one species of which, C. loph.ouui, is 
called the ‘great Iguana’ of .larnaica ; Aiiihlyrhyn- 
chus, the marine lizard ; Phrynosoma, the ‘ horned 
toads;’ and the Basilisks (q.v.). See Lizard; 
Boulenger, Brit. Mas. Cat. of Lizards : (Jadow, 
Camh. Nat. Hist. {viii. 1901); Leighton, British 
' izards ( 1 904 ). See al so Mo N ITO R. 

Ijj^liail'odon (Iguana, and Or. odous, ‘tooth’), 
a genus of romarkaldo gigantic dinosanrian rei)ti]es, 
more ahuntlant in the Wealden beds of Kent, Sus- 
sex, and the Isle of Wight than any other genus 
of associated saurians. Their singular structure, 
differing in many important particulars from any 
known reptile, long caused great diversity of 
.ipiiiion as to their true position. Dr Mantell, 
their original discoverer and learned ex]>onnder 
( 1822), first knew of tlieir cxi.steTi(?e from some 
enormous hones, which, notwithstanding their 
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Fig. 1. — Front nnd side view of a 
Tooth of the lower jaw of the 
Iguanodon, about two-thirds natu- 
ral size. 


colossal size, he considered reptilian. A large 
tooth next turned up, whose sniootli-wom crown 
attested its having belonged to a herbivorous 
animal. Num- 
erous other 
specimens of 
teeth were in 
process of time 
discovered, and 
Dr M a n t e 1 1 
found that tliey 
corresponde d 
in a remarkable 
manner with the 
teeth of the 
small American 
lizard, the 
iguana, although 
they exhibited 
very striking 
and important 
ditlerence.s. The 
first guesses as to the creature’s size, founded on 
fragmentary Tuaterials, varied vastly ; Mantel sug- 
gesting a length of 70 feet, Owen of 28, An ex- 
traordinary find of iguanodons siinplilied this and 
other questions as to the structure. In 1878 there 
were found at liernissart, in Belgium, between 
Mens and Tournai, the remains of about twenty- 
three specimens, belonging to two well-marked 
specii's ; only two other species having till then 
been proposed. Further discoveries have since lieen 
made, and now twenty -three complete skeletons 
are exhibited in the Brussels museum. 'The length 
of ditVorent species ranges from 10 to 32 feet. 

The structure of the skeleton is very remarkable. 
T'he front parts of both upper and lower jaws 
were without teeth, and suggest a hollow, beak'-like 
arrangenient ; possibly the, creature had a long 
prehensile tongue. In many respects there an; 
striking resemblances between the structure of tlie 
oniithopod Dinosauriaiis (of whicdi the Iguaiio- 
dontida* are a family ) and that of birds. The verte- 
bral column had joints slightly concave on both 
surfaces, yet had lofty neural arches ; and the 
sacrum was composed of five anchylosed joints, a 
structure found in no other rentile, Tlie two fore- 
legs were small ; tlie hinder linihs were long and 
strong, raising the body some distance from the 
ground. 'ITio leg terminated in a tliree-toed foot, 
which produced the enormous tridactyle impressi^ms 
on the argillaceous Wealdeii beds that were for 
some time considered to be the footprints of huge 
birds. Tlie teeth of the iguanodon, while bearing 



Fig. 2. — Skeleton of Iguanodon. 


a general resemblance to those of the iguana, were 
much more complicated both in external form 
and internal structure than in any other known 


reptile. In all other known reptiles the vertically 
flat teeth are alway.s sharp-edged, and fitted only 
bo cub olF the plants on which they feed ; but the 
worn crowns sliow tiiat the iguanodon thoroughly 
triturated its food before swallowing it. 

ljgflia.S.Sli« er Iguazu, a trilmtary of the Parand 
(q.v.), ,sej>arates Brazil from Argentina. In the 
forest a tew miles above the confluence are the 
famous bub little visited falls, comnarable in height 
and volume with tlie Niagara and Victoria Falls. 
At the Brazilian Fall the river makes a leap of 
about 210 feet. Lower down are the Argentine 
Falls, two cascades of about l(K) feet each. The 
river narrows from 30(X) feet above the falls to 
400 feet in the gorge. It Is propo,sed to generate 
electricity for Buenos Aires and other places. 
I^iivium* See Gubijio. 

Iline« WiLIIKLM ( 1821-1902), born at Fiirth, 
taught at Liverpool in 1845-63, and in 1873 became 
a professor at lloidelherg. He was the author of 
a tamou-s history of Rome (8 vols. ), and of other 
works oil Roman history. 

Hire* Johan (1707-80), born at Lund, studied 
at Uppsala, where he rose to be professor of Belles- 
lettres and Political Economy (1748). His great 
work is his GLossariitm Suiogothiemn. 

Ikhiiatou* See Akhnaton. 

Ilchester, a decayed village of Somersetshire, 

5 miles NW. of Yeovil, was the principal Roman 
station of the region, and a flourishing town in 
Saxon times. Numerous Roman remains have been 
found here. Birthplace of Roger Bacon, it returned 
two members till 1832. 

tle-d<vFrailce, one of the old provinces of 
France, having Paris as its capital, and now mo.stly 
comprised in the (lepartmeriLs of Seine, Seine-et- 
Oise, Alsrio, Seine-et- Maine, Somme, and Oise. 
In tlie middle of the 9bh century it was made a 
dukedom, and became one of the four constituent 
fiefs of the Freimh moriaichy. The second duke, 
Odo, commonly called Count of Paris, was crowned 
king of France in 888. His successors coritoniled 
for some yoar.s for the throne of France ; one of 
them, Hugh (^apet, founded in 987 the Capetian 
dynasty (see Cai*et, FitANCis)* Ile-de-France wa.s 
formerly the iiaiiie of Mauritius (q.v.), 

Iletzk, a small town in the Ru.ssian Kirghiz 
republic, 48 miles S, of Orenburg, on the llek, 
a tributary of the Ural. Close by is the riidiest 
salt- bed in Russia. It was discovered by Pallas 
ill 1769, and visited by Murchison in 1850. 

lleuilU See DiaESTioN. 

Ileus, or Iliac Passion. See Colic. 

Ilex, a tree often named in the Ijatin classics, 
the Evergreen Oak or Holm Oak (Quercufi Ilex). 
See Oak. It is a native of most parts of the south 
of Europe and of the north of Africa, often attain- 
ing large dimensions, as it sometimes does where 
planted iii Britain. Its leaves are ovate-obloug, ■ 
acute, leathery, hoary beneath ; but they vary 
much in size, and from being very spiny at the 
edge to perfect evenness. The bark is very astrin- 
gent, and is employed for tanning hides in the 
countries bo which the tree is indigenous. Its wood 
is very hard and heavy, tough, durable, and useful, 
particularly for axles, pulleys, screws, and what- 
ever is to be subjected tomucli fiiction. — In modern 
botany Ilex is the generic name of the Holly (q.v.). 

Ilford, a parliamentary borough of Essex, 7 
miles ENE. from London, has large photographic 
works and paper-mills. The chapel of the 12th- 
contury Hospital of St Mary is of arch*eological 
interest. Pop. 85,000. 

Ilfracombe, a watering place of England, is 
finely situated on the picturesque rocky coast of 
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North Devon, on a cove or inlet of the Bristol 
Channel, 11 miles NNW. of Barnstaple. Us air 
‘combines the soft Avarinth of South Devon with 
the bracing freshness of the Welsh mountains’ 

( Charles Kingsley ). Tliis and its line coast-scenery 
(geologically arid botanically interesting) and 
its adiniraliie sea-bathing annually attract large 
numbers of visitors. On the north side of the ( good) 
harbour the ])ier curves round the base of Lantern 
Hill, with St Nicholas’ Chapel on its peak ; to the 
east is Hillslrorougli Hill. Ilfracombe was in the 
14th century a port of some consequence, and con- 
tributed six vessels to the English fleet for the 
siege of Calais. Pop. 12,000. 

Ili, See Kulja. 

llicin, the bitter princijile derived from Holly 

(q.v.). 

llissus. See Athkns, and Attica. 

llinm. See TkoY; and for Iliad, sec IIOMICU. 

Ilk (O. E, ^fllc, ‘the same’), an old form found 
both in English and Scots meaning the same. 
Thus, Chaucer has ‘this ilk worthe knight’ and 
‘that ilk man.’ It is still not unknown in Scot- 
land in connection with family designations ; thus, 
‘ Kinloch of that ilk ’ means * K inloch of the estate 
of that same name,’ or ‘ Kinloch of Kinloch.’ ‘Of 
that ilk’ is however constantly but absurdly and 
ignorantly us(id to mean ‘of that description,’ as in 
‘carpet-baggers and politicians of that ilk.’ 

Ilke.stoiU a municipal borougdi (1887) of Dei by- 
shire, near tlie KreAvash Iliver, 9 miles ENE. of Derby, 
and 20 S. of Chesterfield. The parish church, with 
a lofty pinnacled tower, has interesting Norman 
and Early English features. The town-hall was 
built in 1868. Ilkeston has manufactures of hosiery, 
lace, silk, and earthenware, with coal and iron 
mines in the vicinity. In 1261 a charter for hoM- 
ing a market and fair here was granted to Hugh 
Fitz-Ilalph. I’op. .T2,000. 

Ilklian, literally ‘ ruler of tribe or clan ’ (Tur- 
kish il). Sjjccificafly the name llkhans or Eylk- 
hanis is used by Eurojieans to denote the Persian 
dynasty founded by Hulagu (brother of Kublai) 
in 1258, and he is (correctly) called by them the 
‘ rikhane of Persia’ ; but there arc other Western 
statements to the eflect that when, after the reigns 
of Abaca (1265- 1282), Nikudar Achmed (1282- 
]‘284), and Argun (1284-1291), that ruling family 
became incapjude, it was ‘rejilaced in 1395 by the 
Ilkhanians’; here, manifestly, the term is used to 
denote nomad fragments of what from r265 to 1335 
Avas a nomad whole. 

llkley, a Avatering-place in the West Hiding of 
Yorkshire, on the Wharfe, among heathery hills, 
13 miles NNW. of Bradford and 16 NW. of'Leed.s. 
Since 1846 it has become the seat of .several hydro- 
pathic establishments. It occupies the site of a 
lioman station, and in the churchyard are three 
curious Saxon crosses; whilst Bolton Abbey (q.v.) 
is 5 miles north-Avest. Poj). 9060. 

Illy a river of Alsace, rising to the south-Avest of 
Basel, and lloAving 127 miles north -north -eastward, 
till it falls into the Rhine 9 miles below Strasburg. 
It is navigable over nearly one-half of its course. 

Ille-et-Yllainc. a maritime French depart- 
ment, formed out of the north-eastern portion of 
Brittany. Area, 2596 sq. m. ; pop. ( 1872) 689,532 ; 
(1901) 611,477; (1921) 558,574, mostly of Breton 
origin. It is Avatored chiefly by the Vilaino and 
its tribiiturv the Hie, Avhicli unite near Rennes, the 
capital of tlie department. Tlle-et-Vilaine con.sists 
of «a granite plateau traversed by ranges of Ioav bilks. 
It is agndcultural. Its cider is the best in France ; 
the butter of Rennes is celebrated ; the horses of 
the department are noted for their endurance, and 
are in great request for the army ; and bee-keeping 


is prosecuted. Iron is mined ; slates are quarried ; 
and salt is extracted. The department is divided 
into six arrondissements — Rennes, Fougferes, Mont- 
fort, St Malo, Vitrd, and R6don. St Malo is the 
principal seaport. 

Illegitimacy forms one of the most difficult 
of social problems ; and there is no branch of social 
science in Avhich tliere is such deficiency of litera- 
ture. And yet its importance is sufficiently evi- 
denced by the fact that in 1923 30,959 illegitimate 
children Avere horn in England and Wales, and 7477 
in Scotland, In that year the illegitimate births 
registered in England amounted to an aggre- 
gate of about 4'1 per cent, of the total births.* 
It is noticeable that, Avliile the marriage-rate, and 
coii.sequently the legitimate birth-rate, has de- 
clined on the Avhole for some years, the illegitimate 
birth-rate has also fairly steadily declined. From 
1841 to 1859 the proportion of illegitimate biiths to 
the total number registered ranged from 6 '3 to 7 
per cent. ; in the ten years from 1878 to 1887 the 
average Avas 4*8 per cent. The decline eontinned 
into the early years of the 201h century, and is very 
striking, because in 1841-59 the late fluctuated 
between 6 and 7 per cent, Avith a remarkable 
unifoimity. In the year 1845, 70 out of every 1000 
births registered in England and Wales were 
illegitimate ; in 1902 only 39 out of every 1000 ; in 
1914-18 about 50 ; in 1920-23 about 44. Generally 
speaking, ami spite of lluetnations, the highest 
rates or illegitiinaey are recoided in the least 
densely poimJated districts. 11 n fortunately it is 
not po.ssible to draAv from this fact avy eonelnsion 
referring to the (‘ducation or prudential habits of 
the people, for in Scotland, Avbere education is 
general ami thrift national, the rate of illegitirnary 
is notoriously high. And, for morals, it should be 
remembered that a bigli percentage of illegitimacy 
may mean that there is no prostitution, 

Tn Scotland the rate increased from 7 ‘88 in 1855 
to 10‘27 in 1866, hut this may have been due to 
more perbujl registration at tlie latter dal,e. Fimn 
1866 there Avas a steady diminution ; in 1874 tlie 
rate fell lielow 9 per cent,, in 1899 to below 8 
j)or cent., in 1898 to beloAv 7 ]>er cent., and in 
1903 to 6 13. Then came fluctuations. In 1914-18, 
7‘3 per cent, were illegitimate; in 1920-23, 7 ’05 
per cent. Not only the rate hut the actual 
number of illegitimate births decreased until 1903, 
notAvitbstanding the steady increase in the popula- 
tion ; in 1866 they numbered 11,673; since 1877 
they have been /oAver than 11,000; fioni 1888, 
fcAver than 10,000; ami in 1898-1903 foAvei than 
9000. The tendency to illegitimacy in Scotland 
is greater in the north-eastern and southern rural 
districts than in the south -Avestern mining and 
manufacturing districts — Avhieh is much the same 
distinction as is observed in England. Only, 
in no part of England arc the figures so unfor- 
tunately high as in Scotland. Various theories 
have been advanced to account for this, hut it 
is doubtful if the Avhole solution has yet been 
found. The following may at any rate he in- 
stanced as among the probable causes of the 
])rcvalence of illegitimacy in Scotland : a national 
caution, Avliich deters from early and improvident 
marriages; the laxity of the marriage -laAvs in 
respect of the .subsequent legitimation of children 
born out of wedlock ; and the herding together 
of farm-lahourers in bothies and farnidniildings. 
It is to he noted, also, that n large proportion of 
the illegitimacy can liardly he ascribed to vice, 
seeing that the parents often live together and 
rear their families just ns if they Avere legally 
married, as, perhaps, many of them will ulti- 
mately be. For this curious practice no donlit 
the former high proclamation fees may have been 
to some extent responsible. 
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In Ireland a very different state of affairs ob- 
tains. There, in 1903, of 101,831 births registered 
only 2603 or 2 6 per cent, were illegitimate. From 
1884 the percentage long ranged between 2*9 and 
2-6. In 1918-21 it was 3*2. It is much lower in 
Connaught than in Ulster. The sharpness of tins 
contrast in favour of Ireland has fre(iuently been 
set to the credit of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the influence of its priests. Mr George Moore 
has even lamented that ‘the strange and awful 
chastity’ of the Irish people has killed all joy 
amongst them ; others have hinted that it is 
associated with the increase of lunacy, and that 

a liundrcd bastards would be a moi e gracious sign 
tlian one lunatic.’ ^ 

Statistics do not, however, enable one to form 
any conclusion as to the causes of illegitimacy 
in respect of race, of religion, of education, of in- 
dustrial occupation, or of distribution of popula- 
tion. Sweden is much worse than Norway, 
Bavaria much worse than Prussia, Belgium much 
Avorse than Holland. It is a remaikable fact that 
in the year 1851 more than one-half of the entire 
births in Vienna were illegitimat(% but there is 
no (ixplanation forthcoming of that fact, nor of the 
improvement generally observable. In Europe 
generally, although not universally, there seems 
a tendency to decn^ase in the rate of illegitimacy ; 
but how far that appearance may be due to moral 
causes, how far merely to more comprehensive 
statistics, it is impossible to say. 

See the periodical report.s of the regiatrars-general for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; the official year books 
of the Dominion.s; also A. Leffingwell’s IlUgitiviacit and 
the J'f>iflurnce of the Seasons on Conduct (1892). For the 
legal position of the illegitimately born see Bastard. 

Illiciiiin, or Star-anise. See Anisic. 

Illilliaili* one of the principal mountains of the 
Bolivian Andes, 40 miles SE. of La Paz. Height, 

21,000 feet. See Andes. 

Illinois^ iioi)ularly known as the ‘Prairie State,’ 
is the twenty-third in area<d the United States, Imt 
the third in population, and extends from Wisconsin 
and Lake Michigan on the N. and NE. to the 
junction of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers at 
the extreme SW. — a distance of nearly 400 miles. 
It is bounded on the E. by the state of Indiana, 
from which it is partly separated by the Wabash 
Piiver; on the S. it is sej)arated from Kentucky 
by the Ohio ; and on the the Mississipj)i flows 
between it and the states of Iowa and Missouri. 
The area is 56,650 sq. in., or nearly that of England 
and Wales. 

The surface of lllinoin is the most level of any 
state in the Union, except Delaware and Louisiana; 
and its wide grassy plains, though broken by 
numerous streams fringed Avith belts of fine timber, 
have gained for it the name of the Prairie State. 
Tile (Irainage is toAvards the south-Avest, through 
streanis Avhich flow into the Mississippi. The 
Illinois River, the largest in the state to which it 
^ive.s name, is formed by the union of tAvo streams 
in the north-east of the state, about 45 miles south- 
west of Lake Michigan, and has a south-west course 
of about 500 miles in all, joining the Missis- 
sippi 20 miles above the mouth of the Missouri. 
The fertile soil — a heavy black loam — with a 
favourable climate, makes this the richest agri- 
cultural state in the Union ; and Illinois ranks 
among the first for the production of corn, oats, 
cattle, hogs, horses, and poultry. 

The principal crops are maize, oats, hay, wheat, 
potatoes, rye, barley, sweet-potatoes. Much fruit 
IS raised, especially for the markets of Chicago. 
Forests still cover about one-tenth of the land. 
Honey and Avax are obtained on a large scale. 
There are over 1,000,000 horses, 2,700,000 cattle, 


4.700.000 swine, and 500,000 sheep in the 
state. 

The mineral output of Illinois, especially of bitu- 
minous coal, is also very large ; it ranks among 
the first in this respect. Nearly a fifth of the entire 
coalfield of the United States is found Avithin its 
bounds ; and thoimh some three-fourths of the 
coal is found in the Joliet region in tlie north east, 
collieries extend over the greater part of the 
state. Iron, lead, and zinc are also Avorked ; and 
other minerals are copper, silver, asphalt, tripoli, 
gypsum, marble, limestone, salt, and fluor-spar, 
the last found near Itoseclare. In petroleum the 
state ranks among the highest. There is natural 
gas ; and there are brine springs in tlic soutii. 

The position of Illinois presents unusual facilities 
for commeree. It has 400 miles of navigable rivers ; 
a waterway to the Atlantic through the great lakes ; 
and tlie drainago-canal from the Chicago River 
to the Desplaines Avill connect Chicago with the 
Mississippi River. Illinois has more rail road mileage 
than any other state, except Texas ( 16,000 miles ). 
The trade of the state centres in Chicago, and in 
the article on that city some indication of the lead- 
ing manufactures Avill be found, 'rhese are of Avide 
range, those connected witli iron and steel and Avith 
agriculture being specially important. 

The state is divided into 102 counties. The gov- 
ernor and most of the other state officers are elected 
for four years, the judges of the supreme court 
for nine. The legislature meets biennially ; and 
to the lower house each district returns three mem- 
bers, cumulative voting being permitted in order 
to provide for the representation of minorities. 
Twenty -seven representatives are sent to the 
Federal congress. The provisions for education 
are liberal. The state maintains tAvo normal 
schools, an agric'" Rural college, and an industrial 
university ; and besides these there are many other 
colleges and universities. A compulsorv educa- 
tional law is in force, which requires children he- 
tAveen the ages of seven and fourteen to attend for 
at least sixteen weeks in the year some public day 
school, or some private school teaching the branches 
commonly taught in the public schools. The most 
important educational institutions, including the 
magnificently endowed Chicago University, are in 
and about Chicago (q.v.). Elsewhere are the state 
universitjr of Illinois (Urbana), North-western Uni- 
versity ( Evanston ) , the W esley an U niversi ty ( Bloom- 
ington), James Milliken University (Decatur), and 
several other colleges and state normal schools. The 
state institutions include hospitals for the insane, 
at Elgin, Jacksonville, Anna, Chicago, &c. ; an 
institution for the deaf and dumb, and another for 
the blind, at Jacksonville ; an asylum for the feeble- 
minded at Lincoln ; a home for the orphans of 
soldiers at Normal ; an eye and ear infirmary at 
Chicago ; a reformatory at Pontiac ; and a soldiers’ 
and sailors’ home at Quincy. 

Formerly a part of the North-west Territory, 
Illinois Avas organised as a territory in 1809, and 
admitted as a state on 3d December 1818. While 
the Federal law at that date made a population of 

40.000 a condition of admission, it is Avell estah- 
lislied that the actual population of Illinois was 
then but 34,620. In 1830 tlie population numbered 
157,445; ill 1850, 851,470; in 1870, 2,539,891; in 
1890, 3, 826, .351 ; in 1910, 5,6.38,591 ; and in 1920, 
6,485,28Ct Chicago is the largest city of Illinois ; 
its limits embrace more than tAvo- fifths of the 
entire population of the state. Peoria, East St 
Louis, liockford, and Springfield (the capital ) rank 
next in population. Important events in the his- 
tory of Illinois have been the Indian wars of the 
territorial period, the Black Hawk Avar of 1832, and 
the Mormon (i^.v.) troubles in 1840-44. The state 
raised six regiments for the Mexican war, and 
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during the civil war contributed 259,092 men to the 
Union armies, of whom over 29,000 were killed in 
action or died of wounds or disease. At Spring- 
fiehl Abraham Lincoln lived before he was elected 
president, and there he is buried. 

Illipc, or iLLUPi, a name applied to varioin 
species of Bassia yielding nuts and oil ( see Buttkk- 
TREE); less properly to Borneo Tallow (see DlP- 

TEJIOCAKPACE^). 

Illiterates* a term used to designate those 
persons who are unable to read or write, or both. 
The percentage of illiterates in a country furnishes 
one of l-he few means of estimating qiraiititatively 
tire average level of intelligence, or at least of 
education, possessed by the people of that country 
Unfortunately a strict eomjrarison cannot be made, 
because the statistics of illiter acy in diflerent coun- 
tries are not based upon orre uniformly recognised 
method of obtaining them. (1) Some countries 
endeavour to take an exact census of illiterates, 
in their enirrrreratrons all children below ten years 
(or sortie other age) are excluded. 

United Stfites (1920) 6'0 p.c. Franco (1006) 14*1 p.c. 

Italy (1911) 87*0 „ Portugal ( 1911) 68*9 

The percentage of the United States was 221 5 
in 1880, and in 1890 it liad fallen to 13‘3. In 1920 
it was 2 per cent, for native whites, 13 d for foreign 
whites, 22‘9 for coloured people. (2) The percent- 
age of persons signing marriage registers )>y mark 
may be i-ecorded. On this basis we have the follow- 
ing results. In England and Wales, in 1863, 23 ‘8 
per cent, men and 33 d per cent, woiium signed 
their marriage register try mark; in 1900 the 
figures were only 2'8 per cent, men and 3*2 per 
cent, women ; in 1914, 0 8 and 1*0. In Scotland in 
1901 the proportion was 2-16 per cent, men and 2 76 
percent, women ; in 1920, 0'4 for both. In Ireland 
in 1901 the proportions wore 9 8 jier cent, men and 
71 per cent, women; in 1920, 3'0 and 2-1. (3) 

Statistics for army recruits lose much of their value 
with the disappeai’ance of conijriilsory service. 

lllkircli* or Illkirch-Urafenstaden, a 
manufacturing town in Lower Alsace, on the 111 ; 
pop. 7000. 

Illo (or Ilow), Christian, Austrian general in 
the Thirty Years’ War, and intimate friend of Wal- 
lenstein (q.v. ), married a Bohemian heiress, and 
was eiinohled. He heljred to force on Wallenstein’s 
quarrel with the Emperor’, and he was murdered in 
1634 at Eger hy Butler, Gordon, and Leslie. 

Illoritl. See Ilori. 

Illtyd, or Iltutus, a Welsh saint born in 
Brittany, was a grand-nephew of St Germanus 
of Aiixerre, and flourished in the lii’st quarter of 
the 6tli century. He was at the court of King 
Artliur as courtier, but, ordained by the Bi.sliop 
of LlandafT, built a cliuicli and monastery at 
Llan twit- Major in Glamorganshire. 

iniiiiiinants. See Acetylene, Candle, 
Electric Light, Fat, Fuel, Gas, Lamps, Light- 
house, Luciqen, Oils, Paraffin, Petroleum, 
Photometry, Stj:arin. 

Illlllllinati (Lat., ‘the enlightened’), a name 
assumed by or conferred upon various mystics pro- 
fessing to have special knowledge of God and tUmgS 
divine. The sects which may be included under 
the title are the Alombrcidos, who originated in 
Spain about 1520, and were finally crushed by the 
Inquisition ; the Gudrincts in France, who flourished 
from 1623 to 1635 ; another sect which arose in 
the south of France about 1722, and perished in 
the storms of the Revolution ; an association of 
mystics in Belrium, in the later half of the 
18th century. But the name is more particularly 
given to the Order of the Illuminati, founded at 


Ingolstadt on May 1, 1776, which soon spread over 
almost all the (Catholic parts of Germany. Its 
founder, Adam Weishaupt (1748-1830), professor 
of Canon Law at Ingolstadt, at first called it the 
Order of the Perfectibilists. Filled with detesta- 
tion of Jesuitism, and impatient of the restraints 
which were at that time imposed on the freedom 
of human thought in Catholic Germany, esjiecially 
in Bavaria, Weishaupt set himself to combat 
ignorance, superstition, and tyranny, by founding 
an a.ssociation which should be a luminous centre 
for the promotion of rational and religious en- 
lightenment. \ Religious dogmas and forms of 
worship were rejected ; his religious system was 
a form of deism. But the society prosecuteil 
political aims as well, in that the members of the 
highest of the orders into which it was divided 
Avere pledged to the furtherance of Republican 
opinions. Imjdicit obedience to the chiefs of the 
as.sociatioii was one of the first laws of its con- 
stitution, The accession of Baron von Knigge 
to the new order, and the support which it 
received from the Freemasons, led to its rapid 
extension; about 1780 it counted more than 2(K)() 
adherents, mostly men of rank and infiuen(! 0 . It 
was regarded with favour by Goethe, Herder, 
Nicolai, Ernest 11. of Gotha, and Karl August of 
Weimar. Weishaupt and Knigge quarrelled in 
1784. The order began to be ojienly denoun(!od 
as dangerous, in 1784 and 1785 edicts weni issued 
by the Elector of Bavaria for its suppression, and 
Weishaupt was degraded and banislied. See two 
works published by him in 1787, and an ai ticle on 
illuminism in the Edin,burqh Jicriew for July 1906. 
— Illuminism^ the system of the French illu- 
minati, is sometimes used as a synonym for Free- 
masonry and unbelief, from a Catholic point of 
view. 

Illumiuation of manuscripts, the art of 

painting manuscripts Avith miniatures and orna- 
ments, an art of the most remote antiquity. The 
Egyptian papyri containing j)ortions or the Ritual 
or ‘Book of the Dead ’ are ornamented Avith 
veritable draAvings and coloured pictures. Except 
these papyri, no other manuscripts of antbiuitv 
Avero, strictly speaking, illuminated ; such Greek 
and Roman manuscripts of the 1st century as have 
reached the present day being Avritten only. Pliny, 
indeed, mentions from Varro that authors liad tlieir 
ortraits painted on their Avorks, and refers to a 
iographical work, Avith numerous portraits intro- 
duced, but all such have disappeared in the wreck 
)f ages ; the oldest illuminated M)SS. which have 
uirvived being the Dioscorides of Vienna and the 
Virgil of the Vatican, hbth of the 4th century, 
and ornamented with vignettes or pictures in the 
Byzantine style of art. St Jerome, indeed, in the 
same century, complains of the abuse of the 
practice, as shown hy filling ihd hooks with capital 
letters of preposterous size. The Byzantine style 
strongly influenced every other early style through- 
out the West, and its influence can be traced as 
fate as the 11th century. 

The art of illuminating manuscripts with gold 
and silver letters is supposed to have been derived 
from Egypt, hut it is remarkable that no papyrus 
ha^ any gold or silver introduced into it. The 
artists who painted in gold, called Chrysographi, 
,re mentioned as early as the 2d century. One of 
he oldest manuscripts of this style is the Codex 
Argmteus of Ulfilas (360 A. D.); and the ‘charter 
[)f foundation of Newminster at Winchester by 
King Edgar (966 A.D.), six centuries later, shows 
die use of these letters. Gold letters seem to have 
aeen used in the East during the 12th and 13th 
jenturies. At an early period the use of illumin- 
ated or decorated initial letters commenced — to 
be distinguished from the illuminated or painted 
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pajjeft placed at the head of Byzantine nianii 
scripts. Originally they were not larger than 
the text, or more coloured ; but the Syriac manu- 
scripts of the 7th century have them with a 
pattern or border ; and they go on increasing in 
size and splendour from the Sth to tlie 11th century, 
when large initial letters, sometimes dccoiated with 
little pictures or miniatures, came into fashion in 
the Greek and Latin manuscripts. The subjects 
of the figures mixed up with the arabesque orna- 
ments often referred to the texts ; warriors and 
warlike groups of figui'es being introduced when 
the text referred to war, symbolical rcpresenta- 
, tions of hell w'liere the chapters following treate<l 
on that region. These initial letters soon inci eased 
to a great size, being from 2 to 24 inches long ; 
they were most used in the 8th and 9th centuries, 
but continued till the 12th century, and degener- 
at(id in the 16th to the last decadence of ail — the 
grotesque. In the 13th century burnished gold 
was used as a background for letters and minia- 
tures, and so finely were these backgrounds 
executed that they apjiear like })lates of solid 
gold. The art which nourished in the eastern 
and western empires j)assed over to Ireland, ami 
there gave rise to*a separate school or kind of 
illumination. This style, which consists in a 
regular s(‘ries of interlaced ribbon ornaments, ofkri 
terminating in the heads of gryphons and other 
animals, seems to liave been derived from the later 
liatterns of Byzantine art, seen on mosaics, mural 
paintings, ami other objects. This Celtic style is 
finely exhibited in the remarkable M8. at Trinity 
Colli'ge^ Dublin, known as the ‘ Book of Kells,’ 
which is believed to be of the 9th century. The 
minute size and number of the interlaceinents is 
quite -wondiuful. 

The Hiherno-Saxon stjde is seen in the .so-called 
Durham Book in the British Museum (Cott. MS. 
Nero D. JV. ), which is only second to the Book of 
Kells in beauty. It was written by Eadfrith, 
Bishoj) of Limlisfarne (died 721 ), in honour of St 
Cutlibert. The various schools of art in the 
middle ages found their homes in the different 
monasteries, and the so-called Opus Angliaiin is 
exhibited in the Benedictioiial now in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 
This was i»roduced at the Old Minster at Win- 
chester, and was executed by Gmlemann (after- 
wanls abbot of Thoriiey) for Ethelwold, Bishop 
of Winchester (963-984). 

Tn the 12th century a new style arose wdiich W’as 
distinguished by the profusion of its ornamenta- 
tion, intricate modes or illumination, and abundant 
use of gold and silver. In the 13th century the 
art still more deteriorated in western Europe, but 
the manuscripts of the 14th century show a great 
advance in painting over the works of previous 
centuries. Dante’s Divina Commedia in the British 
Museum (Egerton MS. 943) is a fine specimen of 
the work of Italian artists in this century. The 
Arundel Psalter, also in the British Museum 
(Arundel MS. 83), is a noble work of English 
artists. It was given by Robert de Lyle to his 
daughter Audry in 1339. 

In the 15th century the art of miniature began 
to decline in England, and the finest works were 
produced by foreign painters. This is the case 
with the famous Bedford Missal in the British 
Mu.seum. It was prepared for John, Duke of Bed- 
ford, Son of Henry IV. and Regent of France, on 
his marriage in 1423 with the daughter of John, i 
Duke of Burgundy. The duchess presented the | 
MS. (with her husband’s consent) to Henry VI. i 
on Cliristmas Eve, 1430. In this same century ' 
were produced the celebrated choir books in the 
cathedral of Siena, by Girolamo da Cremona and 
Liberale da Verona, who were paid for their work 


in 1468 and 1472-73. One of the most beautiful 
^ecimens of the work of the next century is the 
Book of Hours of Anne of Brittany, wife of Louis 
XII., which lias borders of natural plants on a gold 
ground. The artist to whom we are indebted for 
this priceless monument of French art at the 
period of the Renaissance was Jean Bourdicbon 
( 1457-1521 ). 

^ The iLsual mode of jiroduction adopted in the 
Scriptorium was for the scril)e to rule a space for 
his text in accordance wdtb the general design, and 
to write within these limits. ILi was followed hy 
the illuminator of initifils, liorders, and ornamental 
aceossories. Then came the miniaturist. St David, 
the patron saint of Wales, is said to have been an 
assiduous illuminator, and among tlie most cele- 
brated miniaturists may be mentioned Giotto 
(1276-1337), Fra Angelico (1389-1455), Attavante 
(1455-1520), Julio Clovio (1498-1578), Vincenzo 
Raimondo (died 1557), and Boccardino (16th 
century). Raphael and Jan van Eyck might be 
added to the list That splendid exam rile of 
Flemish illumination, the Franciscan Breviary of 
Cartlinal Domenico Grimani ( 1461-1523), has been 
attrihnteil to Memling, hut later impiries have 
prov’csl that he had nothing to do with it. 

In the reign of Louis XIV. the art became 
extinct, ending w'itli a style of painting called 
camaicn gn's, a kind of monochrome, in which the 
lights are Mdiite or gold, and shaded so as to 
emulate lias-reliefs. Among oriental nations the 
Persians, Hindus, and Chine.se liave illuminated 
manuscripts of groat beauty, none of which, how- 
ever, can compete with those of the western 
nations in anthpiity. For beauty of design some 
of the Arab manuscripts are charming, but ilieir 
antiquity does not reach beyond the 1 3th century. 
The Chinese lJuddhists have also illuminated 
c]a.s.sics, or religious books of their sect, one of 
which, the Diamond Hook, as it is called, in the 
British Mu.seum, has a text splendidly printed in 
silver .and gold letters on a blue ground, and 
the vignettes ch.armirigly painted in tempera, on 
macerated leaves of the Ficus Imiica. 

See .1. W. Bradley, Manual of Illumination (1861); 
Dictionary of Miniaturists (3 vols. 1887-89); books by 
Tyuniis and Bigby Wyatt (1860), Audslcy (1801), and 
Shaw (1800); Bircli and Jonner, Early Drawings and 
Uluniinatums (1879); Middleton, lUuiniaated Manu- 
scripts ; Warner, Illununatcd MSS. tn the British 

Musemn (1003) ; Madan, Books in Manuscript (1920). 
Illuminations. See PviiorEciiNY. 
Illniiiinisiii. See Illuminati. 
lllllpi. See iLLii’E. 

Illusions are usually distinguished, as liaving 
some basis in outward physical facts, from delu- 
sions, which are purely subjective hallucinations, 
with no foundation save perverted imagination, 
or otherwise disordered faculties. See Optical 
iLLij.sioN, Apparitions, Dreams, Hallucina- 
tions, Insanity. 

Illustration of Books. Since man first 
discovered how to convey his thoughts to others 
by moans of writing, he seems to have felt the 
want of some method of illustration or embellish- 
ment. From tlie Egyjitian papyrus down to the 
invention of printing this was supplied by jiictures, 
coloured or uncoloured, engravings, carving.s, &c., 
executed hy hand, and so far as these have any con- 
nection with books or writings their history Avill 
l>e found in the article Illumination of Manu- 
scripts. The first printed books were entirely 
Tlustrations, both pictures and text being printed 
Torn blocks engraved on wood in relief, such 88 the 
Biblia Pauperum (q.v.), and many others. The 
Ars Memorandi (end of 1 6th century) comprised 
fifteen New Testament pictures, faced by the same 
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nuniher of text j)ages, all en^^raved on wood. The 
Mazarin Bible (145.1), the linst book completely 
printed from movable l.ype.s, ninny of the copies of 
which were beautifully embelli.shed by hand, wa.s 
sold tis a manuserijit, till the number of cimies 
aroused susitieiou. Many other sjuiriou.s MSS. 
were produe(*d in the same way, (bo larj^cr price 
obtained foi- llieni forming a tiiiuptation to tliose 
having the si'cret of printing. 

The liist edition of the Specuhnn llnnuDKr Snl- 
vatio/i/s, said to have been jointed by (Ulster about 
14‘1(), is suj)j)OS(‘d to be tlie lirst book in Avbich 
two difl'erent coloured inks wen* used on the same 
jiage ; and the ornamental capitals in the Bsalter 
of Fust and Sclidll'er in 1457 are beautiful speci- 
mens of printing in two colours. Probably (die 
lirst printed book with wood-engiaved illustr.a 
tions used tbrouglnml the text was the Faldes 
of Ulrich Bohner, issued by Albert Plister, jirinter 
of Bamberg, in 14()1, which had 101 engravings on 
w'ood. In Italy the lirst kn(»wn example is the 
Meditiiiioncs^ ])ublislied by Ulrich Ilabn, a (Jer- 
nian, in Pome, 14()7, of which three copies are 
still known (u exist. 'I’be most artistic book of 
this ])eriod was certainly a volume on military art 
by Valtuiius, illustrated by eighty-two d<‘signs by 
Mattoo l^asti, at Verona, in J47‘2. The designs 
are in (nitline and very cleverly tlrawn, though 
poorly engraved. 

"rin* invention of tlni method of orinting from 
engraved (intaglio) jdates introduced a new' factor 
into book illustration. 7/ Monic Stado di Dio 
(Florence, 1477) was the first book issued wdth 
ilbustrations engnived on metal. 

In the beginning of tln^ Kith century many b(K)ks 
were beautifully illustrated by ])ietures in chiar- 
oscuro, j)roduced by three or four blocks, engraved 
on wood, jninting difl'erent shades of the same 
colour, generally ochre, brown, gray, or nnl, many 
of the original drawings being by Titian, Kai)baej, 
Parmigiano, and other mu.ster.s. About the middle 
(d tb(‘ Kith century engraved jdates began to be 
used in conjunction w’itb wood-engravings in the 
same books ; and from this period a .stniggh* for 
HUi)remacy began betwiMui the two arts, which 
finally lesulted in favour of metal at the end of 
the century. AVood-engraving declined till re- 
vived by iiewi(;k, and metal-engraving and etch- 
ing bad the field to themselves. During the 18th 
century many books were beautifully illustrate<l 
by engraved and etcluul title-j)ages, vignefdes, and 
tailpieces, the most celebrated artists making 
designs for the purpo.se ; the lyj)e was first juinfetl, 
leaving .s[»aees on which the pl.ates were afterwards 
printed. I’be load tak(*n by France in the 18tb 
century was closely follow'ed l)y (Jermany and Eng- 
land. (Joloured illustrations, when not coloured by 
hand, a.s they generally were, were j)rintejl by nieans 
of numerous carefully juepared wood blocks, each 
j)rinting a different colour. An elabo7'aio account of 
the method will be found in Savage’s work. In 
short, the histoiy of book illu.stiation reflects more 
or less faithfully the .state of art of the period, and 
it may be traced in the articles Book, Ihigraving, 
Wood-engraving, Bartolozzi, Bewick, Caxton, 
Diirer, Hogarth, Turner, &e. 

The invention of litb()graj)hy in 1796 introduced 
a third element, which was immediately taken 
a<lvantage of. Being much cheaper than steel- 
engraving, it gi-adually tended to supersede that 
process for book purj)os(!s, its special adaptability 
tor coloured work giving it great advantages over 
its lival. In England book illustration may be [ 
said to have reached its culminating point as 
regards engraved and etched plates in the first half 
of the 19th century, in the series of annuals, keep- 
sakes, and the higher-class books illustrated by j 
such masters as Stothard, Turner, &c. The re- 


vival of wood-engraving by Bewick and his pujiils 
gradually' led to the restoration of that art as an 
illustrating medium. In this it w^as greatly aided 
hy the facility' w ith which wood engravings can bo 
jirinted along w'itli the text, together with the 
advance made in (ypograpliic jjrinting. The series 
of Christmas hooks illustrated hy John (afterw'ards 
Sir John) Cilhert and Birket Foster had no small 
share in that advancement. Among the artists 
who have helped to r.aise the art to its pre.sent high 
position may ho mentioned Cruikshank, H. K. 
Browuie (Phiz), Doyle, Leech, Tenniel, Millais, F. 
Walker, W. J. Linton, Herkomer, &c. J’ho 
development of what has been called the American , 
school of wood -engraving has still further increased 
the influence of that hraiicJi of art for illustrative 
j)urj)OHes. 

From this historical summary it W'ill Ix^ seen 
Jiiit three methods of j)rodncing illustrations were 
emjdoyed -relief blocks, as wood -engravings ; in- 
taglio [ilates, as steel -engraving.s and etchings; 
surface ju’iiitiiig methods, as lithography. Moclcrii 
ho(dc8 are .still illu.stiated )»y tl)e.se three methods, 
hut the apjdication of j)hotography has nuite 
evolutionlsed the Jictual jnocesscss used. Wood- 
engravings are no longer used except for rough 
catalogue illustrations and other s|)ecial purj)oses ; 
hut the modern line and half-tone juocesses attain 
the same result by j)hotogiaj)hic and chemic.al 
means, and the vast majority of ilhistnitions are 
|)rodiiced by these modern rtdief methods. Sl-eel- 
ingraving is extinct, but the intaglio j)rin(!iple is 
till employed in Pliotogravnre (q.v.), and the 
nventiou of a fast rotary method of j)rinting the 
plates opens uj) great po.ssihilities for this j)rocess 
in the future, Lithograi)hy, in i(,s many aj)pliea- 
lions and modifications, still holds its ow’ii, though 
it is not used extensively in hook-illustration. The 
rot-ary method of ]>rin ting has been aj)})lied to litho- 
gra.i)hy also, and may enable thi.s ])ro(;(*ss to oecni)y 
some of the ground which relief i)roces.seH have long 
i()Hsider(Ml their own. 

Kelief-hlock processes for hook-illustration luive 
Jie great advantage over tlie other tw^o methods in 
i-hat they may he |)rjntcd in the same juess and at 
1-he same time as type. 'I’he lines or parts whi(;h 
imjuess the pajior are left in relief, wdiile the white 
|)arts are cut or etched away so as to leave the 
})aj)er unprinted. What are called i)rocess hhKtks 
are divided into twe kinds. 'I’lie blocks mad(! from 
pe.ti-and-ink drawings or similar originals are 
KTKnvn as ‘line blocks’ or ‘ zincos ’ (a contraction 
>f the old name zincograj^hs ), while those made 
Fioni w'ash-dra wings, j)hotogiaphH, or other originals 
ivith a more or less full scale of tones aie called 
h.alf-toue hlock.s.’ The original for a line block 
Jiould consist of clean black lines or dots on a 
unootli white card, such a.s good hristol-hoMid. 
Jare must he taken to make the fine lines black, 
and not gray or broken. ’Ihe drawing )iuiy with 
advantage he made slightly larger than the size of 
block de.sired, as the reduction gives a moi-e finished 
and delicate result. The original is j)inned in 
front of the camera, and Ji negative i.s made and 
fini.shod off by intensification, so that the black 
line.s of the original are rejuesented l>y clear lines 
and the wdiite j)aper hy complete oj)acif;y. The 
•.atnera used is of tlie cojiying (yjie, stron^^ly built, 
Lind running on rails, at Ihc end of which is fixeil 
the cojjyhoard. The rails and cojiyhoard are hung 
from .sj)ringB to avoid viliration. A negative made 
in the ordinary way, viewed from the film side, is 
reversed as regards right and left ; hut, as it is 
placed film down in making a jirint, the resulting 
u int is the same as the cojiy. In making a printing 
)lock there is an extra jiroces.s, as the negative is 
irinted on to the metal jilate, and from the metal 
ilate on to the paper. This necessitates a ‘ reversed’ 
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negative, and this is made either by lifting the film 
off the glass after the negative is finished, turning 
it over, and laying it on the glass again ; or making 
the negative with a plane mirror, silvered on the 
surface, mounted at the back of the lens at an 
angle of 45", or a right-angled prism mounted in 
front of the lens. Wlmn a mirror or juism is used 
the camera has to be turned 90° — i.e. till parallel 
with the copyboard. 

The wet collodion process is still in general use 
for both line and half-tone work, though gelatine 
dry-jjlates made for this class of work are quite 
satisfactory, 'i'hc speed of working is about e(jual, 
,for, though the wet-)ilate requires longer exposure, 
the subsequent oi)erations and the drying are much 
faster. As the glasses are used over and over again 
with wet-jdate a better quality of glass can be 
used, and also with wet-plate tlie films of several 
negatives can be ‘strip]»ed,’ placed on one piece 
of glass, and carried through as one. A piece 
of zinc plate is polished and coated thinly and 
evenlj' with a solution of bichromated albumen, 
dried, ))laced in contact with the negative, and ex- 
j)osed to light. The plate is next rolled up lightly 
with a grettsy ink and i)laced in water. Tne water 
]jenetrates the ink and dissolves the parts of the 
film which have been protected by the opaque 
portions of the negative, and the ink conies away 
from these parts on wiping gently with cotton-wool. 
'J’his ink image is strengthenc<l by dusting with 
powdered bitumen and lieating the plate. The 
back of the plate is protected with acid-proof 
varnish, and the plate given a short etch in u'eak 
nitric acid. The unpiotected parts are etched 
away, leaving the lines slightly in relief ; but as 
the continued action of the acid would undermine 
the lines, and finally eat them off altogcthei, some 
means have to be taken to protect t he sides. One 
method is to heat the })late and cause the ink to 
run down the sides, and after (‘ach etch to roll on 
more ink, dust witli ])owdered resin, and heat the 
plate. Another and more modern method is to 
brush a powdered red resin, known as ‘ Bragon’.s 
Blood’ ((j.v. ), across the plate in such a way 
as to jiack it against the sides of the lines, while 
leaving the bottom bjire. The plate is heated to 
fix the resin, and then cooled and brushed across 
fiom the oj)posite side, heated, and so on till all 
four sides have been protected, and the plate is 
given another etch. When the plate is deep enough 
the resist is washed oil'. The sides of the lines ire 
seen to be in the form of a scries of steps, each step 
representing an etch. There is a lisk of these steps 
or ‘shoulders’ printing up, especially if luinted on 
soft jiajicr, so tliey must be removed. This is done 
by rolling the plate with stiff ink and a hard roller, 
the eifect being to protect only the top ami the 
sides down to the mark of the first etch. The 
plate is then etched in a weak bath, which acts 
mostly on the projecting edges of the steps, and 
leaves the lines with smooth, gently sloping sides. 
The large open spaces are cut deeper in a machine 
known as a ‘router.’ The plate is then mounted 
on a piece of hard wood so that the thickness is 
equal to ‘ tyjie-height,’ and the block is ready for 
the printer. 

The half-tone process is the same in })rinciple, 
but in addition the various tones of the i)hotograph 
or wash-drawing have to be translated into a grain 
or stijiple which varies from a very fine black dot 
in the whites to an almost unbroken surface of 
black in the shadows. The process employed was 
patented by Meison bach of Munich in 1882 in a 
rather primitive form. The camera used in making 
the negative is constructed with an adjustable 
frame to hold a cross-line screen immediately in 
front of the sensitive jjlate. The cross-line screen 
consists of two plates of glass, each engraved with I 


a series of fine parallel lines filled in with black pig- 
ment, and cemented face to face so that tlie lines 
cross at right angles. The shape and size of the 
stops ii.sed in the lens, the exjiosure, and the distance 
between tlie screen and tlio sensitive plate are the 
chief factors which govern the result, and when 
these are correctly adjusted a negative is obtained 
in which the image consists of dots, each dot corre- 
sponding to one of the spaces formed by the inter- 
section of the lines of the screen, but varying in size 
acconling to the amount of light rellocted by the 
original at tiiat part. The finished negative siiows, 
under a lens, a picture made uj) of dots of varying 
.size but of equal opacity, with the .spaces between 
them perfectly transparent. The negative is printed 
on to the metal plate, copper being generally u.sed, 
except for coarse work, when zinc is used. The 
copper plate is coated with bichromated fish-glue, 
exposed under the negative, and waslied thoroughly 
to remove the unaltered glue. As the glue image 
is transparent it is stained with aniline dye, and if 
found sati.sfactory, the plate is heated strongly and 
the glue bakes into a hard glassy enamel. 'I'he 
etching-fluid used for copper is perchloride of iron, 
and as the spaces between the (lots are very small, 
precautions against undercutting are not neces.sarv, 
and the dots are left large enough in making the 
negative to allow for the lateral action of the etch- 
ing-fluid. Some local etching is generally necessary 
to give sparkle and contrast. The plate is trimmed 
and mounted on wood to type height. Half-tone 
blocks require much more care in printing than 
line blocks, and the fineness of the screen lines 
must be suited to the quality of the pajier and ink 
used. The rulings in general use vary from 50 to 
200 lines per lineal inch, the coaivsest being uH(»d 
for fast-printed daily newspapers, and the finest for 
scientific or othc.' illustrations which must reproduce 
as much minute detail as po.ssible. The ordinary 
book-illustrations are done in 150 lines per inch. 

Brawings for half-tone process should be made 
in ])ure black or sepia if jiossible ; but if a white 
must be u.sed, one of the special ‘process white’ 
colours is to be preferred to ordinary Chinese white, 
which jihotographs darker in tone than it appears 
to the eye, and so alters the efl'ect of the drawing. 

The three-colour process is an application of the 
half-tone proce.ss, based on the Young-Hcdmholtz 
theory of colour-vision, suggested by Clerk Maxwell 
in 1861, and made a practical, commercial pro(!es8 
by the work of Vogel, Abney, Ives, and many 
others (see Photography). Three negatives are 
made from the coloured ori‘dnal, through colour- 
screens or light-filters placeil in front of the lens. 
These filters are coloured red, green, and blue- 
violet, and the negatives made through them record 
the amounts of blue, pink, and yellow reflected by 
the picture. Half-tone blocks are made of the.se 
negatives, and printed in exact register, super- 
imposed, and in the inks corresponding to tlie 
colour recorded in the respective negatives. The 
yellow is geiierally'printed first, and the blue last. 
Owing to the imperfect colour-sensitiv(!ne8s of the 
plates and faulty inks, as well as the natural 
limitations of the process, a very considerable 
amount of handwork is necessary, in etching the 
blocks, in order to obtain a facjsimile of the colours 
of the original ; but if too much is not asked of the 
process some W(3nderfully faithful and beautiful 
results are possible. In the line and half-tone 
processes, the wet collodion process is generally 
employed in making the negatives ; but in the 
three-colour process only highly colon r-sensitisecl 
gelatine or collodion emulsion plates can be used 
(see Photography). In some cases an additional 
block is used to give tone and richness to the 
picture, more especially in the grays and dark 
colours. This extra block is made from an ortho- 
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chromatic negative (see Photography), and ad 
justed ill etching to give the desired result wlien 
printed in giay or black ink. The order of printing 
when four blocks are employed is frequently varied 
to suit the subject ; but tlie usual sequence is vellow, 
red, black, blue. The four-colour process has no 
exact theoretical basis like the three colour, and 
flepends entirely on the skill of the etcher to pro- 
duce the desired result, hut uben the blocks are 

E telly adjusted the result is more ideaswfc. Ihe 
k {tviuliug baa a atendyiuff effect on the very 
ieqiiiie<i to rn.'ike ^o.'iysaiid certain 
(}Uu‘t tmtH wiicn tliK'o coIouik oiiJy me uheO. 

Oritjinals for the Thrcr-roloKr Process . — Almost 
any coloured draAving, as well as coloured objects 
of all kinds, can be icjuoduccd by tlii.s process if 
snilicient handwork is spent on the blocks: but 
the subjects Avbicli are best adajited to the process 
are clean, brigbL Avater-colour diUAvings. The use 
of sncli colours as emerald green, lilac, and luiie 
ultramarine should be avoided, as tlie colours or the 
juintiiig inks are not puie enough for any combina- 
tion of them to lepioduce these colours exactly; 
but the colour of adjacent portions of the original 
has a great eHect on the aitparent juirity and 
inteusily of such colours. 

For purely jdiotograiibic methods of illustii'ition, 
such a.s collotype, see Iblo'l'oiJKAPHY. 

Sot) J'hc Process Year-book ( annually ) ; W. Sava^'o, 
Practical Hints on PecoruUre Prinimp (Lend. 1H22); 
Pajior on Illustrated Books in Qnnrterli/ Matjazme, vol. 
Ixxiv. (June 1844); II, Boucliot, The Printed Book: its 
ffistori/, Illustrations, d-c. (Eng. ed. by E. Bigniore, 
JjoikI, 1887 ; new ed. 1889); J, S. ITodson, Guide to Art 
Illustration (1884) ; Mmierv M ethods of Hhtstratinff Books 
( Ltmd. 1887 ) ; A. W. I’ollard, Parli/ Illustrated Books 
(1893); Henry Blackburn, The Art of Illustration (1894); 
JoBopli I’ennell, Pen Drawimj and Pen Drauejhtsmcn 
(1894) and Modern Illustration \ Martin llardie, 

English Coloured BooA-s (1906). For modern processes, 
see Verfasser, The Half-tone Process ( 1912) ; W. Gamble, 
Line Photo-engraving {\h0h) ", Hub], Three-colour Photo- 
graphy (trans. by Klein, 1904). 

Illyria (Lat, lllyriciem), in ancient times the 
country that stretched along the ea.stern si<le of 
tlie Adriatic Sea, from Epinns northwards. It was 
not a homogeneous ienitoiy, but varied in extent 
at different period.s of its liisLoiy. The region was 
inliabited by numerous tribes, who seem seldom to 
liave been held together by any sort of political 
cohesion. Its meaning in modein times lias con- 
sequently been somewhat vague, and its inland 
boundary ill-defined. From some cause or otlier-- 
probably the mountainous character of the region 
they inhabited was the principal cause — the Illy- 
rians were tlie last of the iieoples of the Balkan 
jienirisula to be brought Avitbin the fold of civilisa- 
tion, The single Greek colony of Pyrrbaebium or 
Kpidamnus, in the south (noAv Durazzo), was the 
only point AAdience the rays of (freek enlightenment 
could jienetrate the daikness of Illyrian barbarism. 
The Illyrians are described as resembling the 
savage Thracians in their manners, as tattooing 
their bodies, as offering human sacrifices to their 
deities, but as boiiouriiig Avomen, Avbo even held 
chieftainships amongst them. For many years 
they seem to have kept up a series of incessant 
attacks upon their noiglihours to the east, the 
early kings of Macedonia ; they levied tribute 
from Amyntas II., and slew' Perdiccas (359 H.C.). 
But they Avere subdued by Philip II, and Alex- 
ander, Avbo annexed their country to Macedonia. 

In the 3d century, after the breaking up of the 
Macedonian monarchy, they caused much annoy- 
ance to Greece and Italy by their piratical excur- 
sions. At length tlie patience of Home AA’as ex- 
hausted, and in two short Avars (229 and 219 B.c.) 
she succeeded in subjugating the refractory Illy- 
rians. Eifty years later they provoked a third Avar 


with Rome, Avhich resulted in their defeat and the 
incorporation of their territories in the all -victorious 
republic. Nevertheless, the Illyrians only con- 
sented to be civilised at the sAvord’s point. They 
frequently rose in revolt against their conquerors ; 
hut in 35 B.C. Illyria Avas made a Roman province. 
Luring the empire they served faithfully in the 
lioman armies, and evenp^ace half-a-dozen emperors 
to the state, as Claudius 11. , Aurelian, Diocletian, 
Prohus. Under the rule of the emperors the 
political importance of lllyricnui was preatly in- 
creased, as Avas the area to Avhich the name was 
ajiplieil. In the 2d century Illyria extended as 
far north as the Danube, and even beyond il, and, 
included Noricum, Fannonia, Mmsia, '^f’lirace, and 
Dacia. (Vmstantine still further enlarged its 
boundaries, and made it one of the foui chief 
divi.sions of his emjiire. But when the empire 
w'as divided hetw’cen East and West, Illyria Avas 
also divided, Noricum, Paiiiioiiia. M(esia, &c. were 
designated us Tllyris Barbara, and incorporated 
with the empire of the West; Illyiis (tr.ct'a, 
embracing Greece, Macedonia, E])inis, &c., avms 
attached to the eastern enijiire. In the period of 
the final di.ssolution of tlie Avestern empire Illyria 
was successively overrun by the Goths, the Huns, 
and several Slavic tribes, and nearly all traces of 
civilisation disajipeared. Tlie Illyrians thems(‘|\es 
partl^f umalgamateil w'itli the I Inns and their Slavic 
conquerors, and partly Avere driven southwards, 
Avliore one of their tiilx's, the Alliani, survives, at 
all events in name, in the modern Albanians. As 
the several Slavic states became consolidated ami 
rose to pow'er, the political importance of Illyria, 
and even its name, gradually died UAvay. The 
name Ava.s revived in quite modein times, Avhon 
Napoleon, in 1809, formed the territories lie had 
Avrested from Au.stria into the Illyrian provinccM, 

In 1816, Avlien they Avere restored to Austiia, that 
power constituted out of them and the proviruiifH 
of Carinthia, Carniola, Gorz, (.Jradisca, and Istiia 
the kingdom of Illyria. But the designation was 
dropped in 1849, and the territories included in it 
Avere reorganiser 1 a.s juovinces King of Illyria, 
hoAvever, continued to the end to be one of the 
titles of the emperor of Austria. 

The geographical featuro.s of Illyria are described 
unrler Albania, Bo.snia and Herzegovina, D\l 
MATIA, Montenegro, &c., the modern states or 
provinces with which it most nearly coincided. 

The name lllyrinn is also used in other significa- 
tions. In the J7th and 18th centuries it Avas used 
to indicate tho.se Slavs avIio Avere menihers of the 
non -united Greek Church — i.e. principally the 
Serhi.ans or Ra’zans, The country is now mainly 
Southern Slav in population, the chief exce])tioM 
being Albniiiri, Avhich has perhaps historically the 
best right to the name. In the I9th century, tliere- 
fore, the terms Illyria and Illyrian peoples Avere 
used in connection with the idea of the union of 
the Southern Slavs— the Serbians, Croutians, and 
Slovenians — into a revived Illyrian kingdom, an 
idea Avhich seems to have been first made current 
by Gaj about 1835. For this movement and its con- 
summation, see Croatia-Slavonia, Yugoslavia, 
Portions of the former Austrian kingdom of Illyria 
which remain outside the Yugoslav state are mo.st 
of Carinthia (avIucIi remains Austrian, a southern 
corner ce<led to Italy), Gdrz or (iorizia, Gradi.sea 
and Istria ( 1 talian ). South Hungary became Yugo- 
slav, but Fiume (q.v,), disputed by Italy, was 
left independent by the treaty of Rapallo (1920), 
which also assigned to Italy a few of the Dalma- 
tian islands (Cherso, Lussin, TJnie, Lagosta) and 
sovereignty over Zara. Fiume became Italian 
in 1924. By Illyrian language and literature is 
meant Serbian, including Croatian and Dalmatian. 
See Serbia. 
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llmeily a lake in the Russian government o1 
Novgorod, with an area of 360 sq. m., and die 
charging by the Volkhof into Lake Ladoga. 

IlmenaUy a town of Thuringia, 30 miles S. ol 
Erfurt, with great technical and other schools, 
manufactures of glass, porcelain, chemicals, toySi 
and gloves, but frequented as a health-resort; pop. 
11, (KW. 

Iluicnite (titanate of iron, FeTiOj) occurs 
in black ])laty crystals belonging to the trigonal 
system. It Iias a hardness =5-6 and density 
=4 ‘5-6. It is distinguished from hamiatite by its 
streak, which is nearly black, and from magnetite 
^)y its feeble magnetism. 

IloKlOy a seaport of the Philippine Islands on 
the island of Panay. The natives (Risayas) of the 
district, with some Chinese half-breeds and a few 
negritos in the hills, hardly recognised the Spanish 
authority, and olFered a lierce resistance to the 
American annexation. Iloilo has a fine harbour, 
and is an important commercial centre, exporting 
sugar. Pop. 50,000. 

Ilori, or Illorin, capital of a province in 
northern Nigeria, and a great commercial centre, 
stands, at an elevation of 1300 feet, about 160 miles 
NNE. of Lagos. The people, 70,000 in number, 
are mainly Yoruhas, Hanssas, and Fulahs. The 
religions are Moliammodanism and lieathenism. 

Ilscnburgy a tourist -resort on the river Use, 
where it issues from the Harz Mountains, has a 
castle, believed to have been founded by Henry I., 
and converted in the. lltb century into a Bene- 
dictine monastery Avith a famous school. The 
liver and the precipitous Ilsenstein are connected 
Avith the fairy-tale of the Princess Use. Pop. 
3000. 

Ilsley, East, or Market Ilslev, a market- 
town of Berkshire, situated amid bleak and dreary 
downs, 9 miles N. of NeAvlmry and 6^ S. of Didcot. 
Its slieep-markets count among the most important 
in the kingdom. Archbishop de Dominis AA^as rector 
of West iTsley, 2 miles north-west. 

Imagfc. See Lenses, Mirror, PsYCHOLorjv. 

Imagrcs* The earliest known instance of the 
practice of making images of any sort is to be 
found in the caves of the Upper Paheolithic Age 
( the Old Stone Age ) in Europe in Avhat is knoAvn 
as the Aurignacian stage of culture. These images 
are often feminine in type, some of them \k ng 
slender, AAdiile others are grossly developed, especi- 
ally in the region of the hips, and have therefore 
attracted much attention. According to Elliot 
Smith, these images are personifications of the 
supposed life-giving powers of the cowrie shell ; 
while other students claim that they are representa- 
tions of Avomen of the same physical type as the 
Bushmen of South Africa, who formerly lived much 
farther north than they do at present, for these 
AVomen have an abnormal development of fat on 
the buttocks when they are well fed, a feature 
Avhich is termed ateatopygy. The making of 
feminine figurines did not cease Avith the Stone 
Age, but was carried on in predynastic Egypt and 
in the earliest group of food-producing communities 
of Avhich we have knowledge. These communities 
were scattered throughout Mesopotamia, Elam, 
the Caucasus, southern Russia, the Balkans, Greece, 
and a few other places. It is highly probable that 
these images represent the attempts of early men 
to incorporate the idea of the Great Mother, who 
was the predominating deity of this early civilisa- 
tion, ana persisted for many thousands of years 
in that r61e, even when male deities had been 
introduced. 

In tlie great civilisations of antiquity, such as 
those of Egypt, Babylonia, and Crete, images were 


made to represent gods, men, and animals. One of 
the earliest known stone images in Egypt is that 
of Min, discovered at Koptos by Sir Flinders 
Petrie. An ivory figure, doubtless representing 
a king, has also been discovered by Petrie in a 
royal tomb of early date at Abydos. In tlie foui th 
and succeeding dynasties the Egyptians, as the 
result of the invention of the practice of imiinmi- 
fication, began to make portrait heads and Ihen 
portrait statues of the niuniniified dead, and to jmt 
them in the part of tlie tomb Avhich was above 
ground, or, in the case of tJie pyramid, in tJie 
temple attached to the tomb. The litnal attached 
to these statues, and to the inuinmy itself, is of 
surpassing imjiortance to the student of religion 
(see A. Moret, Lc ritiiel du Cultc divin joarnaliei' 
671 Paris, 1902). It is the basis of practi- 

cally all the mortuary and temple ritual llirougb- 
ont the Avorld in all ages. These portrait statues 
Avere supposed to be the abode of the double ( the 
hn) of the person Avbom they represented. It Avjm 
believed that by means of this statue the dead 
could communicate Avitli the living, partake of 
food, and so forth. For this purpose the statue 
liad to be animated. This Avas done by means of 
a series of ritual performances, prominent among 
them being the burning of incense and lustrations 
with Avater, the original meaning of Avhich was to 
restore to the dead the jiroducts that he had lost 
during putrefaction. The most inniortant cei ernony 
associated Avith the animation of portrait statues 
Avasthatof The Opening of the Month, during Avhich 
a priest tonched, Avith a copjier chisel, the mouth, 
eyes, ears, and nose of the figure. After that it 
was supposed to live and to coniiminicate Avith the 
living. This ritual Avas adopted by the Ilelio- 
politan priesthood, the originators of the sun-cult 
in Egypt. Frv.'.n tiio time of the fifth dynasty 
onwards {ch'ca 2750 R.C. ) the king of Eg3'pt, as 
Son of the Sun, had to perform a daily ritual at 
daybreak in honour of his father, the sun-god. In 
this he went through the ceremony of animation 
of the statue of the sun-god in exactly the same 
manner as he carried out the ritual connected Avith 
Ids dead father. A similar ritual of the animation 
of statues was possessed by the Babylonians, who 
evidently derived it from the Egyptians. The 
story of Pygmalion and Galatea was doubtless 
derived from the same source, for the Phamicians 
(Pygmalion was a Phoenician king) derived much 
of their culture from the Egy|)tians. 

The making of images is Avidespread throughout 
the world. Representations of human figures are 
found carved on megalithic monuments in France 
and elsewhere in Avestern Europe. The earliest of 
these are feminine. The inBi)iration to which these 
sculptures owe their existence doubtless came from 
the eastern Mediterranean. The Greeks, living as 
tliey did in an area Avhere images had been made 
for centuries, began, after the 6th century B.C., 
to fashion image's for themselves out of Avood, 
marble, and metal, and thus led up to their wonder- 
ful sculpture. As the result of the conquest of 
India by Alexander the Great Greek art aass in- 
troduced to that country. This ultimately caused 
the Buddhists in the north-western j)art8 of India 
to make images of Buddha. When Buddhism 
spread to China and Japan it took with it the 
practice of making images, primarily of Buddha. 
The practice of carving stone images Avas unknoAvn 
in Japan, and possibly also in China, before the 
arrival of Bud(ihism. In the Hindu period in 
India, which follow’ed the disappearance of Buddhism 
throughout the greater part of India, much use was 
made, and still is made, of images by both of the 
great sectarian bodies, Vishnuite and Shaivite alike. 

In the East Indian Archipelago, Oceania in 
general, and in America, as well as in parts of 
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Asia and Africa, the first civilisation that can be 
detected was chaiactensed by the making of stone 
images, which are still to be found in certain places. 
Often the i)iactice of making them lias long since 
died out. These images are intimately linked up 
with the mythology and magic of the peoples of 
this vast region, for they are connected with stories 
of the creation of the first men and women out of 
stone images, as well as witli the i)rocreation of 
men. In magic, especially in Melanesia, they are 
believed to be |)osse.ssed of a magical potency which 
will cuie disease and otherwise help men. Many 
native peoples have acquired from this early civilisa- 
tion the practice of making images, but they 
usually make tliem of wood. The most primitive 
peoples of all, the foofl-gathering tribo.s of southern 
India, Borneo, and elsewhere, do not make images, 
except when sometimes tliey have been influenced 
by peoples of higher culture. 

Apart from tlie great (dvilisations of antiquity 
there is little evidence for the making of images, 
especially of stone or metal. Tlie Hebrews after 
tlieir arrival in Palestine adopted the practice from 
the peoples whom they found there. Little evidence 
exists concerning the practice of making image.s 
among the early 'Luitons, although the Goths 
had iinages in the 4th century A.ii. The Celts 
do not seem to have made images. The Romans 
owed the custom to the Greeks and Etruscans. 

Images of animals have played an important 
part in the religious sy.stems of tlie Egyptians, 
Babylonians, and so forth. It is only necessary to 
mention the animals that so often were placed on 
either side of the doorway of a temple to protect 
it from evil influences. 

See tho Articles EwnALMiNQ, Sun-oult, Magic, Re- 
ligion, Image-Worship, Iconoclasts, Art, Sculpture, 
(kc. ; E. B. Tylor, A’ar/y Htatory of Mankind, chap. vi. ; 
Primitive Culture, chap. xiv. ; Crohlet d’Alviella, *Les 
Originos de I’ldolAtrie,^ Revue de VHistoire des Itchfjions, 
xii. (1885); M. Hoernes, Urttcsch. dcr hiUl. Kunst in 
Europa (Vienna, 1898); S. Kcinach, ‘La sculpture en 
Euro|>e avant los Influences greoo-romaines,’ L'Anthro- 
polofpe,, V., vi. ; G. 1‘errot and 0. Ohipioz, History of Art 
tn Antiquity ; G. Elliot .Smith, The Evolution of the 
i)ra//oa (191cS) ; W. J. J*erry, The Children of the San 
(192;i), Th Orujin of Alaqic and Reliyion (1923). 

worship ((ir. dkonolatreia), the use 
in jiublic or private worship of graven or painted 
representations of sacred persons or things, and 
especially the exhibition of honour, reverence, or 
worshin to or towards such representations. Neither 
in the New Testament nor in any genuine writings 
of tlie lirst age of Christianity can any trace he 
discovered of the use of statues or pictures in the 
worship of Christians, whether public or private. 
Tiie earliest allu.sion to such reiiresentations is 
found in Tertullian, who appeals to the image of 
the Good Shepherd as engraved upon the chalices. 

A very curious imgan caricature of Christianity of 
the same age, discovered scratclied upon the wall 
of a loom in the palace of the Ciesars in Rome 
(see GuiU''i''rTi), wliich rudely represents a man 
standing in the attitude of prayer, with outstretched 
hand, before a grotesque caricature of the cruci- 
fixion, and which hears the title ‘ Alexanienus wor- 
ships God,’ has been alleged by Roman Catholics 
tis H.cl(liti(>iitil iiulicfition of at l6a8t a certain 
use of images among the Christians of the 2d 
century. The tombs of the Christians in the 
Roman catacombs, many of which are of a date 
anterior to Constantino, freijuently have graven 
upon them representations of the Dove, of the Cross, 
of the symbolical Fish, of the Ship, of Adam and 
Eve, of Moses striking the rock, of donah, of Daniel 
in the lions’ den, of the apostles Peter and Paul, 
and, above all, of the Good Shepherd ; and those 
compartments of the catacombs whicli were used 


as chapels are often profusely decorated with sacred 
representations, the ag^e of which, however, it is 
not easy to determine with accuracy. It is 
admitted by Catholics, however, that, from the 
fear of perpetuating idolatrous notions, for the first 
three centuries the use of images was rare and ex- 
ceptional ; nor was it until after tlie establishment 
of Christianity under Constantine, and particularly 
after the comieniiiation of tho Nestorian heresy in 
4.30, that statues and pictures of our Lord, of the 
Virgin Mary, and the Saints, were commonly 
introduced in chnrches, especially in tho East and 
ill Italy. And yet even in the 5th century the 
practice bail already reached a great height, as 
we learn from the church historian, Theodoret, • 
for the East, and from Paulinus of Nola, for Italy ; 
and in the Gth and 7th centuries many popular 
practices prevailed which called forth the con- 
demnation of learned and pious bishops both in the 
East and in the West. It was usual not only to 
keel) lights and burn incense before the images, 
to kiss them reverently, and to kneel down and 
pray befon* them, but some went so far as to make 
the images serve as godfathers and godmothers in 
haptism, and even to mingle the dust or the colour- 
ing matter scraped from the images with tlie 
euchaiistic elements in the Holy Communion ! 
'riiis use of images by Christians was alleged as an 
obstacle to the conversion of the Jews, and as one 
of the causes of the progress of Mohammedanism 
in the East ; and the excesses described above pro- 
voked the reaction of iconoclasm. In the second 
Council of Nice (787) the doctrine as to the 
worship of images was carefully laid down. A 
distinction was drawn between the snj)reme worship 
of adoration, which is called lafreia, and tho 
inferior worship of honour or reverence, called 
iloulcia. The second Council of Nice declared 
that the worship to he paid to images is not the 
supreme worship of latrcAa, but only tho inferior 
worship of doule/ia ; and also that it is not absolute, 
and is not reiideriid to the images themselToe, but 
relative — i.o. only addressed through them, or by 
iccasion of them, to the original which they 
rejn-esciit. A strange error in the translation of the 
Greek acts of the Council of Nice, by which it ap- 
jiearod that tho same adoration was decreed by that 
council to images ‘ which is rendered to the Holy 
Trinity itself,’ led to a vehement agitation in 
France and Germany under Charlemapie, and to a 
condemnation by a synod at Frankfort of the 
[loctrines of the Council of Nice. But an explana- 
tion of this error, and of the false translation on 
which it was based, was immediately afterwards 
given by the pope ; and eventually the Niceno 
exposition of the doctrine was universally accepted 
in the Western as well as in tlie Eastern Church. 

At the Reformation the reforming party generally 


ami subsequently the Calvinistic churches en- 
tirely repudiated all use of images for the pur- 
poses of worship. Luther, on the contrary, while 
he condemned the Roman worship of images, re- 
garded tlie simple use of them even in the church 
for the purpose of instruction and as incentives to 
faith and to devotion as one of those adiaphora, 
or indifferent things, which may he permitted, 
althou^^i not of necessary institution ; hence, in the 
Lutheran churches of (jermany and the northern 
kingdoms, pictures, crucifixes, and other religious 
symbols are still freely retained. Tn many of the 
jiarish churches of England these remained till long 
after the Reformation. Thus, we find that William 
Dowsing found ample employment during ten 
niouths of 1644 in destroying pictures and images 
in the churches of the single county of Suffolk, iu 
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I accordance with an ordinance of parliament. In 
the modern Aiif^lican Church the practice is still 
a subiect of controversy. In the Presbyterian 
Church and in all the other Protestant cominunions 
imaj?es are entirely unknown, although hgiires of 
patron saints and eminent churchmen have occa- 
sionally been set up, as in the restored St Giles’ 
High Kirk in Edinburgh. 

Tlie Roman Catholic Churcli, through the decree 
of the Council of Trent, disclaims the imputation 
commonly made against Catholics of the molatrous 
worship of images, ‘ as though a divinity dwelt in 
them, or as thougli we [Catholics] asketf anything 
•of them, or trusted in them, as the heathens did in 
their idols.’ It renews the Nicene distinction 
l)etween absolnte and rdathe worship ; the latter 
of which alone — ‘ whereby we worship Christ and 
the saints, who are the prototypes of tbesc imagtis ’ 
— it sanctions or permits ; and it contends for 
the great advantage, es}»e(Mully in the case of rnde 
and unlearned peojdc, to be drawn fron* the use of 
pictures and statues in tlie churches as ‘rne.morials 
of the suiVerings and of the mercy of our l^ord, as 
instructive records of the virtues of the saints, and 
exhortjxtions to the imitation of their examphi, 
and as incentives to the love of Cod and to the 
practice of piety ’ (Sess. xxv. On the Invocation of 
Saints). In many foreign churches, especially in 
Italy, in southern Germany, and in hmice, are 
to be found images whicli are pojnilarly reputed 
as (ispecially sacred, and to which, or to prayers 
ottered before which, miraculous eflects are ascribed. 
But instructed Catliolics declare that the legends 
c-onnected with such image.s form no part of 
Catholic belief. Most Catholic books of instruction 
contain cautions against attributing such ettects 
to any B]»ecial virtue of the images themselves, 
rather than to the special faith, trustfulness, ami 
fervour whicli are stirred up by their presfuice, and 
by the recorded cxanijilcs of the mercy of God 
Avith wliich they are associated. For the modern 
Greek u.sage, see Iconoclasts, h'or pagan usage, 
see Imagks. 

Imagination. See Psychology. 

Imago. See Inskct. 

ImAm* or Imaum, the ollicer who in Moham- 
medan mosques recites the prayers and leads the 
devotions of the faithful. In Turkey the iinfim 
also performs the ceremonies connected witli cir- 
cumcisions, marriages, and funerals. The prophet. 
Mohammed and his immediate successors bore the 
title ImAin, because they used personally to con- 
duct the devotions of their follow-ers. Hence the 
title came to mean head of the faith, and as such 
was borne hy the Sultan of Turkey. For ‘the 
Hidden Imftm,’8ee Ansaks, IsMAiLls, Mahdi. 
Imatra Falls. See Finland. 

Imbecility. See Idiocy. 

Imbros, or Imoros, a Turkish island of the 
iEgeau Sea, about 14 miles NE. of Lemnos and 
the same distance W. of the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles, was assigned to Greece by tlie treaty 
of Shvres (1920), but restored to Turkey (demili- 
tarised) by tliat of Lausanne (1923). Area, 98 
sq. m. Tlie inhabitants are mostly of Greek 
descent. The island is mountainous, its highest 
summit attaining 1959 feet above sea-level. Goats 
and bees are kept. The inhabitants cultivate the 
soil an<l cany on iishiiig. The chief village, Kastro, 
is situated on the north coast, and occupies the 
site of the ancient town of Imhros. It is the seat 
of a metropolitan of the Greek Church. 

ImeHtla, or Imekethia. See Georgia. 

Imitatio Christi* a famous book highly 
prized by devout Christians of all confessions, and 
translated into more languages than any book 


except the Bible. The question of its authoiwliip 
has given rise to a great controversy. It was 
formerly attributed unhesitatingly to Thomas a 
Kempis, and the best authorities still r^ard it as 
Ills work. But it has been claimed for Chancellor 
Gerson (q.v.), for Gerson, abbot of Vcrcelli (an 
apparently hypothetical person), for Walter Hilton, 
a monk or Sheen in Surrey, for Bonaventura, Ber- 
nard of Clairvau.x, and for many other writers, l)oth 
famous and obscure. See Kkmims (Thomas A). 

Imitation, in the science of Tiiusical composi- 
tion, is the repeating of tlie same passage, or the 
following of a passage with a similar one, in one or 
more of the other pai’ts or voices, and it may be 
eitlier strict or free. When the imitated passage 
is repeateil note for note, and every interval is the 
same, it is called strict, and it may take place in 
the unison or oc.iave, or in any other of the degrees 
of the scale, either above or below' the original 
passage. Canon (q.v.) is strict imitation carried 
on to some length. The progression of a ]>assage 
may also he imitated by an inversion, or by revers- 
ing the movement of the original ; also hy notes of 
a greater or of a lesser value (see Augmentation ). 
Imitation. Sec Mimicry. 

Immaculate Conception. The Feast of 
the Immaculate (’onception t)f the Blessed Virgin 
Mary is celebrated on the 8tli of December in the 
Latin, and on the 9tli in the Greek (’hurch, in 
which latter clinreh it is held umier the name of 
‘The Conception of St Anne,’ the mother of tlie 
Virgin Mary. The festival of the Conception 
itself is traceable in the Greek Church from the 
end of the 5th century, and in the Latin dates from 
the 7th ; but a gnsat controversy prevailed for a 
long time in the West as to whether and in w hat 
sense the conce»>lion of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
was to be held immaculate, and in Avhat sense the 
Blessed V’irgin herself was to he held conceived 
witlioutsin. It was believed to be a consequence 
of the doctrine of the divine maternity, and a 
necessary part of the honour duo to the Incarna- 
tion, that the Blessed Mother should be held to 
have been at all times free from the stain of sin. 
This might have been either by her haviujj been, 
like the prophet Jeremiah ( Jor. i. 6), or the Baptist 
St John (Luke, i. 35), sanctified before her birth — 
i.e. purified in her mother’s womb from the stain 
of original sin ; or by the still higher sanctification 
of having been entirely exemjitecl from the stain of 
sin, either before the formation of the embryo 
in the womb of her mother, or at least before its 
animation by union w'ith the soul. The actual 
controversy in the West may be said to have com- 
menced with St Bernard, who not only remon- 
strated with the canons of Lyons in 1131 for their 
unauthorised introduction of this festival in their 
cathedral, but rejected the opinion of the Blessed 
Virgin’s having been conceived free from original 
sin, though he admitted her sanctification in her 
mother’s womb. Duns Scotus, in a disputation 
held before the university of Paris in 1307, main- 
tained the doctrine of the immaculate concejition in 
its highest sense ; and the entire order to which 
he belonged, the Franciscan, as well as the school 
to whicli ho has given liis name, the Scotists, 
afterwards zealously defended it. The Tlioniist 
school, which was that of the Dominican order, 
denied the immaculate conception, and miudi divi- 
sion for a time existed ; but the prevailing tend- 
ency was at all times towards the Scotist opinion. 
The university of Paris in 1387 condemned the 
Thoinist doctrine. The Council of Basel — al- 
though, it is time, at the time when it was in 
conflict with the pope — declared the doctrine of 
the immaculate conception to be a Catholic 
dogma, and reprobated in the strongest terms the 
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upposito opinion. Sixtus IV., however, imposed 
on the defenders of both opinions in 1470 the obli- 
gation of mutual toleration and charity, and ro- 
ncM’ed this constitution in 1483 ; but the university 
of Paris required from doctors graduating an oath 
that they would defend the dogma of the imma- 
eulate conception. The Council of Trent merely 
declared that ‘ in its decree on original sin it did 
not comprehend the blessed and imniacuhito Virgin 
Mary,’ ami renewed the constitution of Sixtus TV. 
This abstinence on the part of the council led to a 
further renewal of the (lisj)ute, which reached such 
a j)itch towards the close of the 10th century that 
Pius V. not only proliibited eithtu- side from stig- 
matising the opposite with the name of hereticiu, 
but forbade alt public discussions of the subject, 
except in theological disputations in the j)resence 
of a learned auditory. In the poiitilicates of Paul 
V. and Gregory XV. earnest re(iuests were made 
b^ the Spanish crown to obtain a <lelinite detdara- 
tion in favo\ir of the doctrine of the immaculat(; 
conception ; hut the pope again refused, contenting 
himself with repeating tlie constitution of Sixtus 
IV. He added, however, certain ju*w provisions : 

( 1 ) That (lisjmtauts, in asserting the doctrine of 
the immaculate concc})tion, should abstain from 
assailing the o])posite doctrine. (2) That no one 
excei>t the momhers of the Dominican order, and 
others s])Ocially privileged, should presume to de- 
fend, even in private disputation, the doctrim* that 
the Blessed Virgin Mary was conceived in original 
sin. (3) That, nevertheless, in the public mass or 
otfiee of tin; cliurch, no one should introduce into 
the prayers or other formularies any other W'ord 
tlian simply ronceptio, without adding any epithet 
involving either doctrine. At the same time 
opinion was setting steadily in favour of the 
doctrine of the immaculate conception. Alexander 
VI 1., and aftcrwanls ('lenient IX., added new 
solemnity to the festi\al. (’lenient XI. ordained 
that it should be observed as a holiday of obliga- 
tion, and at length Gregory XVI. permitted that 
the epithet immaculate should be introduced into 
the public service. In the end, at the instance of 
bishops in various ])arts of the church, Pope Pius 
IX. addressiid a circular to the hisliops of each 
nation, calling for their opinion, and that of their 
jieople, as to the faith of the church on the point; 
and on the receipt of replies all hut absolutely 
unanimous, he issueil a solemn decree at Rome, in 
a numerous council of bishops, on the 8th December 
1854, declaring the doctrine to he an article of 
(hitholic belief, and proposing it as such to the 
universal church. Tnis decree has been univer- 
sally accepted througliout the Roman Clnireh. 

ImmailCIlce* the constitutive perva.sion of the 
universe by the Deity (not a trauKcendent creator 
or ruler), a fundamental conception of Pantheism 
(q.v.). 

Immanuel. See Emmanuel. 

Immermaiin. Karl Leberecht, dramatist 
and humorist, was horn at Magdeburg on 24th 
April 1796, arnl educated at his native town and at 
Halle, where he opposed the duelling liurscJicn- 
schaftm (q.v.). lii 1817 he entered the public 
service of Prussia, and, after serving at Munster, 
Magdeburg, and Diisseldorf, died at the last- 
named town on 25th August 1840. For twenty 
years of his life ( 1819 .39) he was greatly influenced 
by the Countess von Ahlefeldt, an intellectual 
lady of literary tastes. Iminermaun began hia 
literary career as an adherent of the Romantic 
school, and in the spiiit of that school wrote the 
comedies Die Prmzen con Syrakus (1*821) and Dun 
Auye. dcr Liebe (1824), and the tragedies Das Thai 
von lionceval (1822), Kbnig Periandcr (1823), and 
.others. His later dramatic works, as the trilogy 


Alexis ( 1832 ) and the mythical piece Merlin ( 1831 ), 
show more original ity and fewer traces of Romantic 
influence. He failed in an endeavour to make the 
theatre at Diisseldorf, of whicli he became director 
in 1835, a model of classic elegance and healthy 
influence. His fame rests more enduringly upon 
his tales {Miscellen, 1830) and the humorous, 
satirical novels Die Epigonen (1830) and Miineh- 
hausen (1839), tliis last the best known of his 
works and one of the best of German novels. 
The idyllic portion of Munchhausen has often been 
printed soi>arately under the title Der Oberhof. 
Besides these he wrote a mock-heroic poem Tnii- 
fantchen (1827), the epic Tristan und Isolde 
(1842), and Mcmorabilien (1840-43), the last two* 
left incomplete. Collected editions of his works 
were published in 14 vols. (1840-43), and in 20 vols. 
by Boxberger (1883), See Life by his Avidovv, 
edited by G. von Putlitz (2 vols. 1870). 

Immer.sion* See Baptism. An immersion 
lens is a microscope obje(‘,tivo which has a drop of 
liquid between it and the cover-glass, so as to 
avoid loss of light by reflection. Water was irsed 
at bust, ami afterwards an oil with the same 
refractive index as the glass. 

Immij^ratioil. As a form of migration (the 
act of changing residence) from one country to 
another, the facts of immigration and Emigration 
q.v.) during our own time have acquired supreme 
nternational importance. Viewed historically, I ho 
filling up of new countries in the past was 
die by-product of international change icsulting 
rom civil or foreign Avar undertaken for dynastic, 
religions, or political purposes ; not the result of 
immediate pres-siins of jiopnlation on food-su]>j)ly. 
The immigration of llugiionot families from Fiance 
and the Low (’omitries (,o Great Britain, the settle- 
ment in South Africa both of Frencli lefngces after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and of 
lerman emigrants in the Eastern Province of the 
Xape of (rood Hope (q.v.) after the disbandment 
of the German Legion enlisted for service in the 
Jrimeaii war, are examples of immigration due to 
causes other than intolerable pressure upon food- 

Since 1880 the influx of Semitic inliahitants of 
eastern Europe to North ami South America ami 
to (»reat Britain and her j)osse.ssions has seriously 
effected the economic position of hand-workers iu 
certain trades. These phenomena, however im- 
portant, are insiguilicant Avlien compared with the 
gravity of the problem presented by tlie existence 
on the same planet of vast empty spaces under the 
control of people avIio make little or no use of the 
vacant land, and the presence of rapidly increasing 
populations pent up in central Europe or in dapan, 
China, and India. 

The restriction of Mongolian immigration into 
Australia ami the LTnited States dejiends upon the 
naval and military capacity of the white peojiles 
inhabiting countries washed by the I'acific Ocean 
to resist the compulsory expansion imposed on the 
Mongolian races by the natural increase of their 
populations, and by their adoption of Western 
standards of comfort and of naval and military 
efficiency. liaAvs aimed again.st the Japanese, as 
in 1920 in California, and the competition of the 
United States and Japan for sea-miAver, are hut 
two symptoms of the same di.sease. The population 
of Australia (excluding the few full-blooded blacks), 
according to the census of 1921, wiis 5,435,734. The 
area of Australia is 2,974,000 square miles. Its 
wealth is concentrated largely in four vulnerable 
coast cities. Two-flfths of the inhabitants of the 
continent, which matches Europe in size, dwell 
in those four cities. Within a few days’ steam of 
Australia live half the human race, congested, 
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hungry, ambitious, and waking from tlie long sleep of 
Asia. Cliinacontainsfour hundred millions of peojde. 
China is half the size of Australia. India contains 
three hundred and nineteen millions of people. 
India is two-thirds the size of Australia. Japan con- 
tains sixty millions of people, and is one-eighteenth 
thesizeof Australia. Japan must either secure homes 
for her immigrants or perish. Only one-eleventh 
of the soil of Nippon is cultivable. Increased and 
increasing accommodation for immigrants is not 
merely desirable ; it is life or death to Japan. The 
Mongolian must secure immigration facilities or 
millions will perish. The Northern Territory of 
the Commonwealth is more than twice the size of 
*I^rauce, having an area of 523,620 square miles, 
but it contains about seven inhal)itants to a thou- 
sand squaremiles. Two-thirds of Western A ustmlia 
and more than two -thirds of South Australia 
are e<pially sparsely populated. Australia is able 
to support two hundred millions of white men, 
and while white immigration has been restricted, 
the influx of the Mongol lace into the empty 
continent is only ])revented by considerations of 
international ])olitics. 

Australia bars no race, but maintains control 
of immigration by means of the dictation test and 
rules under which imbeciles, persons suflering 
from certain diseases, and others detailed aic, 
uiuhu- the Immigration Acts, 1901-1920, debarred 
from admittancii. Following the example of the 
United States, the Commonwealth imposes restiic 
tions on immigiant manual labour under contract. 
If the immigrants are llritish subjects, the contract 
must luovide for the late of wages current at the 
proposed place of emiiloyment, and must not be 
made for tlie ])urpose of breaking a stiike. If they 
are not llritish subjects, the employer must also 
certify that it is diflicult to obtain equally skilled 
labouiers within the CommoiiAveulth. If these con- 
ditions arc broken, the contract is declared void, 
ami the employer must maintain the immigiant 
in Australia until he obtains other employment, or 
must, if the immigrant prefers it, provide the money 
to send him home again. 207,571 immigrants were 
admitted in the years 1911-20. 

'riie law of New Zealand re(]^uires that all Chinese 
proposing to land in the Dominion bo able to read 
a printed passage of not less than a hundred worils 
in the English language. The Immigration Restric- 
tion Act(190S) further prohibits the landing of 
lunatics or idiots, persons suffering from dangercas 
or loathsome contagious diseases, certain convicted 
criminals, and any persons, not of llritish birth, 
who are unable to fill up and sign a prescribed form 
in any European language. 

Camilla presents at the present time the most 
enlightened policy of immigration hitherto estab- 
lished. Canada refuses to accept undesirable im- 
migrants, but facilitates free entry of all white men 
likely to build up Canadian nationality. Canada 
rigorously excludes coolie labour and undesirables 
of all races. In this policy of restriction Canada 
has followed the example of the United States. 

Undm* the American Immigration Law of 1924, 
which is in addition to and not in substitution for 
the act of 1917 (amended in 1920), the number 
of persons entering the United States from any 
country must not in any one year exceed 2 per 
cent, of the number of persons of that nationality 
already resident in the United States. The total 
admissions are not to exceed 150,000. These re- 
strictions allow a very small number of immigrants 
from the British Dominions of Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa ; the two latter were 
permitted to exceed this quota by 38 per cent, and 
59 per cent, respectively in 1922. 

Aliena who are anarchists or who belong to 
affiliated societies preaching the overthrow of law 


and order as constituted in the United States are 
forbidden entrance. 

With regard to the Japanese, only those eligible 
for citizenship in special cases are admitted, the 
total number for one year not to exceed 100. 

The quota of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
for the year from Lst July 1924 is 34,007, and for the 
Irish Free State 28,567. Within the limit stated, 
there is a preference granted to skilled agricul- 
turists and to certain relative.s of American citizens. 
The new law classifies arrivals into immigrant and 
non-immigrant, and the restrictions apply only to 
the immigrant class, and do not limit government 
officials, their families and employees, visitors, 
transit passengers, merchants; whilestudent.s, minis- 
ters, returning aliens, and those living in contigu- 
ous territory— Cuba, Central and South America 
— are given certain freedom from restrictions. 

In the United Kingdom an Aliens Act was 
pa.S8ed in 1905 regulating the immigration of alien.s, 
excluding any undesiiable who (1) cannot suj*- 
port himself or his descendants ; (2) is a lunatic or 
an idiot, or is diseased or infirm ; (3) is a criminal ; 
(4) has had an expulsion order made against him. 
An alien lefused permission to land can appeal to 
the immigration tioaid. Want of means is not 
to kee[) out an alien who is fleeing from religious 
or political persecution. An exjmlsion order may 
be matle against alien criminals or aliens who, 
within twelve months of landing, become paupers 
or are without visible means of sujiport. The 
shipping company bringing him over has to letuin 
at its own expense an alien expelled within .six 
months of landing. For later legislation, see Amkn. 

See also CooLiKS, Emigra'J’Ion, Natuiial- 
ISATION, Sweating System. For the Volker- 
wanderung, see EnitoPK [Historirnl Ge.orfvnphy), 
Germany {llistj y), Rome [The Empire.), and the 
articles on the vaiious nations concerned, as Avars, 
Franks, Goths, Huns, Vandals. For the condi- 
tions aflecting the immigration of the lower animals 
and plants, see Geograimiical Distrirution ; and 
for tlieir periodic movements, see Migration. 

linillillj;liaill, 4 miles NW. of Grimsby (q.v.), 
has a great railway dock (1912). 

Immorality* in point of law, is a good defence 
to actions and suits, and obligation.s and contracts 
made against good morals are ineHectnal at law. 
Thus, for example, if a man gave a bond, orgi-anted 
a deed, giving to a woman some annuity, with a 
view to induce her to live in concubinage, this 
would be a good defence against the bond or deed 
being enforced, for the law discountenances bis 
conduct; whereas, if it were merely a bond, or a 
gift, in consideration of something of the same kind 
past and emled, the deed would be good. So the 
keeper of a house of ill-fame is not allowed to sue, 
and has no legal remedy against her guests for any 
sum agreed to be paid for immoral purposes. 

Immortality is the continued existence of 
the human sonl in a future and invisible state. ‘ If 
a man die, shall he live again ? ’ is a question which 
has naturally agitated the heart and stimulated the 
intellectual curiosity of man, wherever he lias risen 
above a state of barbarism, and commenced to exer- 
cise his intellect at all. The religion of all civilised 
peoples may be said more or less to recogni.se the 
afiirmative of the question, although often under 
very vague and materialistic forms. Some of the 
most widely-spread forms of belief in the world would 
seem to be exceptions to this statement ; for in 
Hinduism the goal sought is absorption into the 
Universal Spirit, and therefore loss of individual 
existence; while the pious Buddhist strives for 
Nirvana, or complete extinction. Yet even here 
the belief in a niture life exists in the form of 
Transmigration (q.v.). 
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1 x 1 the ancient £f?^yptian religion the itica oJ 
immortality first assumes a definite shape. 'I’here 
is a clear reco^jnitioii of a dwellinp^-place of the 
dead and of a future jud^>'ment, Osiris, the bene- 
ficent god, judges the dead, and ‘ having weighed 
their heart in the scales of justice, he sends the 
■wicked to regions of darkness, while the just are 
sent to dwell with the god of light.’ The latter, 
we read on an inscription, ‘ found favour before the 

f jreat (lod ; they dwell in glory, where they live a 
icavenly life ; the bodies they luive quitted will for 
ever rejiose in their tombs, whilst they rejoice in 
the life of the supreme (lod. ’ Immortality is plainly 
taught, but bound up with the i<lea of the preser- 
vation of the body, to whicli the Egyptians attached 
great importance, as a condition (»f the soul’s con- 
tinued life ; and hence they built vast tombs, and 
embalmed their bodies, as if to last for ever. In 
the Zoroastrian religion the future world, with its 
governing spirits, jilays a prominent jiart. Tinder 
Orrnuzd and Ahriinan there are ranged regular 
hierarchies of spirits engaged in a per]»etnal con- 
flict ; and the soul })asses into the kingdom of light 
or of darkness, over which these spirits respectively 
preside, acconling as it has lived on the earth w'ell 
or ill. Whoever has lived in purity, and has not 
sufbired the r/im (evil spirits) to have any jiower 
over him, passes after death into the realms of 
light. In the early (Treek jiaganisin Hades, or 
the realms of the dead, is the emblem of gloom 
to the Hellenic imagination. Achilles, the ideal 
liero, declares that he ‘ would rather till the ground 
than live in pale Elysium.’ This melancholy view 
of the future everywhere pervades the Homeric 
religion. With the progress of Hellenic thought 
a higher idea of the future is found to chara(derise 
both the poetry and })hiiosophy of (Ireece, till, in 
the Elatonic Socrates, the conception of immortal- 
ity shines forth with impressive clearness and pre- 
cision. In the Apology and the Fhwdo Socrates 
discourses of the doctrine of the soul’s immortality 
in language at once rich in faith and in beauty. 

‘ The soul, the immaterial part, being of a nature 
HO superior to the body, can it,’ he asks in the 
rherao, ‘ as soon as it is separated from tin; body, 
be dispersed into nothing, and perish ? (.)h, far 
otherwise. Rather will this be the result. If it 
take its departure in a state of purity, not carrying 
with it .any clinging impurities of the body, im- 
purities which during life it never willingly shared 
in, but always avoided, gathering itself into itself, 
and making the sejmration frouj the body its aim 
and study — that is, devoting itself to true jdiilo- 
Hophy, and studying how to die calmly ; for this is 
true philosoj)hy, is it not? — well, then, so prepared, 
the soul departs into that invisible region which is 
of its own njiture, the region of the divine, the 
immortal, the wise, and then its lot is to be ha])j)y 
in a state in which it is freed from fears and wild 
desires, and the other evils of humanity, and spends 
the rest of its existence with the gods. ’ 

It is only in Christianity, however, that this 
higher life is clearly revealed as a reward, not 
merely to the true philosopher, but to every humble 
and })i()us soul ; (Jlirist ‘Wought life and immor- 
tality to light by the gosjiel.’ In Christianity the 
doctrine of the soul’s immortality is a recognised 
truth, a light to the reason, <an<l a guide to the 
con.science and conduct. For a contrast between 
the eternity of the absolute and inlinite soul and 
the impermanence of the linite soul, see IJosan- 
quet’s Giflbrd Lectures on The Value mid Destiny 
of the Individual (lOl.*!). For the Old Testament 
view, see the article Hkll; for other questions 
connected with the future state, set the articles 
Animism, Apparitions, Conditional Immor- 
tality, Heavun, E.schatoi.ooy, Ork.’en, Pre- 
HXISTKNCR, fliOUL, SPIRITUALISM. THEO.SOPI1Y, 


Frazer, 2'he Be^ 
William James, 
L Simpson, Man 
(1922) ; Piingle- 
y (1922); Sir J. 
Marchant (ed.)* Immortality ; and works by 

Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Immortelles* Sec Everlasting Flower. 
Immunity* See Germ, also Animal Chem- 
istry, Antiseptics, Antitoxins, Flood, Dis- 
ini'kotants, liLSTEii, Metschnikoff, Pasteuk, 
Phagocytes, Vaccination. 

I'moln* a town of Italy on an islet in the rivc'r 
Santerno, in the midst of a fruitful pl.ain, 22 miletf 
SE. of Rologna ))y rail, with spinning-mills and 
manufactures of glass and potteiy. Its cathedral 
has been .spoiled by restoration. Pop. 37,000. — 
Innocenzo da Imola (properly Fraucucci), a notable 
))ainter, was born here in 1494, and did most of his 
life’s work in Rologna, where he died about ]r)r)0. 

ImpailUticm (Lat. in, and panis, ‘bread’), a 
technical word formed on th<‘ analogy of ‘incarna- 
tion,’ employed in eucharistic controversies as eaily 
as the 1 2th century to expre.ss the union of the 
ImkIv of Christ with the cou.secrated bread in tlui 
Eucharist; but later .specially used of Luthoi's 
<loctrine of (.b)n.substantiation (<i.v.). >See Lutiiicr, 
and Lord’s Supper. 

Illipcaclimeut* an e.xcoptional form of procc'ss 
whereby the House of Commons may ol)tain icdiess 
for any unlawful act, and es})ecially for high crimes 
.and miH<lemcanourH committed l)y ])eer.s .and minis 
teis of the crown. When tin? House has resolved 
on an impe.achment, certain of its members are 
dej)uted to go to the bar of the Hou.se of Lords, and 
there to {nesent the chaiges th(?y .are prepared to 
support. At the tri.al the Lords as a body act as 
judges, the managers appointed by the Commons 
conduct the prosecution, and the accuseil may he 
defended by counsel. For a ])icturesque description 
of these proceedings, .see Macaulay’s Es.say on 
Warren Hastings. A pardon by the crown may 
not be pleaded in bar of an imjieachment ; but after 
conviction .and sentence the crown may pardon the 
ollender. The last instance of an impeachnumt is 
that of Lord Melville in 180.>. Impeachment is a 
form of tri.al, and is to he distinguished from })ro- 
ceedinga by way of Rill of Attainder or Rill of Pains 
and Penalties. Parliament deals with such bills in 
its Ie|^islative and not in its judicial ca[)ac.ity. In 
the united States impeachment is a written charge 
brought by the House of Representatives to the 
Senate .ag.ainst a civil ofliccr of the United St.ates ; 
or, in the several states, the accu.sation of an oHicer 
by the legislature to the senate of the state*. The 
most famous trial of impeachment in the United 
States was that of President Johnson (q.v.). 

Impenetrability* one of the essential j)ro- 
perties of matter, implies that no two bodies c.an at 
the same time occupy the .same space. If a nail 
be driven into a piece of wood, it does not, properly 
speaking, penetrate the wood, for the fibres are 
driven aside before the nail c.an enter. If a vessel 
be filled Avith fluid, and a solid body be then placed 
in it, as much Avater will run over as i.s equal in 
bulk to the solid body, in this Avay making room 
for it. The lightest gases are really as impenetrable 
as the densest solid ; although, owing to their com- 
})res8ibility, it is not readily made apparent. 

Imperative, Categorigal. See Kant, and 
Ethics. 

Imperial Cities. See Free Cities. 
Imperial Confereiiee. See Conference. 
Imperial Defence, 'I'iie Committice of, 
instituted in 1904 to advise from the i)oint of 
view of the navA, the army, and the states of tlie 


Universalists ; also Sir J. G. 
lief in Immortality (1913 el set].) 
Human Imniortaiity ( 1 899 ) ; J- i 
and the Attainment of Immortality 
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empire, compriwes representatives of tlio govern- 
ment, the navy, and the army. 

Imperial Institute, designed to commemo- 
rate the jubilee of Queen Victoria (J887), is by 
arrangement since 1907, and by act of parliament 
since 1910, administered by the Colonial Ollice. 
It promotes the utilisation of the commercial and 
industrial resources of the empire ; arranges ex- 
hibitions of natural products in the galleries; 

! m)vides for the investigation of new or little- 
cuown i)roductH from the Colonies and India 
by its scientilic and technical department; gives 
scicutilic and technical advice on matters con- 
*nected with their agiiculture, trade, and indus- 
tries ; and issues reports ami bulletins. There 
are a library and reading-rooms, and conference- 
rooms for meetings on matters connected with 
the empire. liccturcs are given. Part of the 
building, which is in South Kensington and was 
opened in 1893, is occu})ied by tlie University of 
London. 

IlliperisilisilL as expiessed in the gieat de- 
signs of Chailcningne ((pv.), amo»inte<l simjdy to 
a sclieme of undisputed sway over an extensive 
area of continuous teiritoiy — autocia(‘y on a giand 
scale. In that sense we find imjieiialism in tlie 
traditional policy of the tsar.s of Kussia — a policy 
snp]iose<l to imply continuous exjiansion to the 
east. Ihit impeiialism, as it. came to he known 
in connection with (bn many, does not im]dy 
coiifinest or uggiession or aniu'xalion of tenitoiy. 
In Ccrniany the policy spiang from tlie J'hanco- 
(lernian war, oi rather fiom the events preceding 
it, and it meant simply tlie union, or reunion, of 
the several Ccrnian states and neojilcs under one 
head for purposes of ofl'ence ana defence, and for 
certain fiscal and nolitical juirposcs. The u.se of 
tlu! word in Ifritish politics is usually traced to 
Loi'd Ilcaconsfield amt Ins large dreams of cm|)iie 
for the llritish ciown. Of late, liowever, the word 
is generally meant to imply the comhined inieiests 
of the motber-conntry, tlu! dominions and de- 
jiendencics — as distinguished from pniely national, 
colonial, or local concerns. The chaiacter and de- 
sign of such British imperialism weie emphasLsed 
by the developments associated with the South 
African Avar ot 1899-1902; and a special element 
Avas introduced into the discussions of imperial 
policy by Mr Cliamberlain’s campaign in 1903-8 
on behalf of prefmential tarin's. Anti-imperiali.sU, 
Avhen called l>y their opponents ‘ Little Knglanders,’ 
return the compliment by derioniicing ‘Jingoism.’ 
Lord Ivosebery in 1899 defined ‘sane imperialism’ 
(as opposed to ‘ Avild-cat imiierialism ’) as ‘ iiotbing 
but tins — a larger ])atriotism.’ Socialists, ami 
persons of kindred schools of thought, look askance 
upon impeiialism (British or other) as a policy of 
exploitation for the enrichment of tinanciers, en- 
tangling nations that are allured hy it in a mili- 
taristic machine. See Ausoliitism, Autocraca', 
Chauvini.sme, Colony, Emperor, Federations 
AND Unions. 

linpetigfO Coiltaj(i(io.sa, a disease of the .skin. 
It consists of crops of pustules, which may either 
be scattered or collected in groups. These pustules 
hurst, dry up, and become covered Avith scabs or 
crusts of a yellow colour, not unlike little masses 
of candied honey. From beneath these crusts a 

f mrulent discharge commonly exudes ; tlie crusts 
•ecome thicker and larger, and the skin beneath 
them is re<l and raw. The disease is most common 
in childhood, and generally arises in ill-fed, ill-cared- 
for children ; but it may be transmitted by contact 
to adults. The head and face are most commonly 
affected. Local treatment consists in removal of 
the crust by poulticing, and application of white 
precipitate ointment. Attention must be paid to 
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general health ; and it must be remembered that 
the eruption is very infectious among children. 

Impcy, Sir Elijah (1732-1809), studied at 
Cambridge. Sent to Bengal as chief-justice (1774), 
he Avorke<l in harmony Avith Warren Hastings ( q.v,), 
and in 1775 presided atNuncomar’s trial. Recalled 
ami impeached, he was honourably acquitted. 

Iiiipllivillin. Sec Atrium. 

Imports. See Balance of Trade. 
Iilipoteiicy. See Marriage. 

lllipre.S.sioni.SIIl, the term applied to a modern 
school of art Aviiich, originating in France, is usually 
held to have been founded by Edouard Manet, and 
of Avhicli Boudin, Claude Monet, l)ega.s, Renoir, 
Pissarro, Si.sicy, Berthe Morisot, and C’o/.anne arc 
tlie host-known members. The impres.sionistB may 
he .said to have first appeared before the public in 
the special exliihitiou of the works of Manet and 
his folloAveis Avhich was held in Paris in 1867 ; and 
in 1874 and 1876 collections of their Avorks Avere 
brought together in tlie Boulevard des Italiens 
and in the galleries of Durand Ruel, Avho in 188‘2 
organised an exliihitiou of their productions in 
London ; while a series of Avorks hy Monet were 
shown in 1889 in the (Joujiil Callory, London, d’he 
aim of the impressionists is to rid themselves of 
the tramnielM of artistic tradition, and to look at 
nature — and portray her— in a fresii and oiiginal 
manner. They therefore strive to avoid such 
compromises and conventionalities of lighting, com- 
position, See. as liavo been frankly accepted hy 
the art of the past, and to lender Avith absolute 
truth their personal and immediate ‘impressions 
of nature. The members of the .school accordingly 
separate themselves in some degree from the gieat 
so-called ‘ romantic ’ art of (Jorot, Decamps, Rous- 
seau, ami Daubigny — a legitimate ami orderly 
development of the mighty art of the past; and — 
though they have more kinship Avith these — they 
have also been distingni.slied from the 
painters of modern h’ ranee, such as Bastion Lepage, 
who.se main aim is a careful and strictly scientific 
accuracy in their relative tones of colour. Pure 
colour and luminousness are, hoAvever, among the 
aims of the in^nessionists. Instead of mixing 
their pigments, they place them side by side on the 
canvas. Of this practice the pointillism of Seurat 
and Signac is an offshoot. In their rejection of 
tradition and desire for a fresh, unconventional 
rendering of nature the impressionists are at one 
Avith the pre-Raphaelites oi England ; hut, Avhiie 
the latter studied nature in a severely detailed and 
analytical manner, the former look on lior in her 
large relation.s, and portray only such of her salient 
features as are visihle on a cursory examination, 
ami these they render hy hrushwork of the sliglitest, 
thinnest, and loosest description. From the pre- 
Raphaelites the impressionists are still more de- 
finitely separated by their Avant of care for intel- 
lectual or emotionai interest in their piebnros. in 
the Avoids of one of their ablest exponents, they 
hold that the eye of the painter ‘should abstract 
itself from memory, seeing only that Avhich it looks 
upon, and that as for the fiist time ; and the hand 
should become an impersonal abstraction, guided 
only by the will, olilivious of all previous cunning.’ 
In the Avorks of some of the impressionists little 
selection of subject or cave for beauty of colour, foi m, 
or expression is visihle ; and their art, touching as 
it Avonld seem hy an instinctive preference on some 
of the most unlovely aspects of existence, dealing 
Avith the life of the jockey and the ballet-girl, and 
portraying the worst atrocities of modern costume, 
often Jell into dire depths of ugliness. Velasquez 
is claimed as an exponent of true impressionism (as 
opposed to pre-Raphaelitisni) ; and points of resem- 
blance are found in tlie Avorks of such different 
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painters as Whistler and J. S. Sargent. Still more 
revolutionary than the impressionists, and even 
more veljemently denounced for lack of all artistic 
quality, are the ‘post-impressionists,’ neo-impres- 
sionists, or expiesaionists, who seek to exprehs the 
inner nature of things — notable amongst them 
Gauguin, Van O'ogli, Matisse, and Picasso ; Cezanne 
and Madanio Morisot being connecting links. 

.See Zola, Mes Haines; Duret, Lrs Peintres Impres- 
sionistes (1878; trans. Flitcli, 19] ‘2); Lecomte, I' Art 
Impression istc (1892); G. Geffrey, La Vic Artist iqiie 
(1892-1900); George Moore, Impressions and Opinions 
( 1 890 ) and Modern Pointinq { 1898 ) ; K. A. M. Stevenson, 
The Art of Velasquez (1895) ; Mauclair, I he French Ivi- 
pressionists (1903) ; W. Dewhurst, Impressionist Paintimj 
(1904) ; Muthcr, The History of Modern Painting (2 vols. 
1907) ; and books on French art by Miss K. G. Kingsley 
(1899) and W. C. Brownell (1902). 

Impressment. fSee Pressqang. 
Imprisonment is one of the three great 
unislunents for crime, death and penal seiMtude 
oing the others. The punishment of whipping also 
may be adjudged to juvenile ofl'enders or peiaons 
convicted of a-ssaults with violence. It has always 
been n power inherent in courts of justice to im- 
prison for contempt of tJieir antJiority, and until 
1880 for non payment of debt. In criminal i)ro- 
ceedings a person may, by a warrant of a justice 
of peace or magistrate, be imprisoned before tiial, 
provided the justice considers it is not a luoper 
case for allowing bail ; and tbougii in minor 
offences an accused person inaj^ insist on being 
<li.scljargc(l on tendoing snflicient bail, yet in 
moje serious ciime.s it is in the discretion of the 
justice to accept or refuse the bail tendered, 
and on bis refusal application may be made to 
judges of the common law courts to accept bail. 
Jn Scotland, when such leview is resorted to under 
the (Criminal Procedure Act of 1887, or the Act to 
amend the LaAV of Bail, 1888, the court rarely inter- 
feres witli the magistrate’s or sliei ill’s grant or 
refusal of bail, and in England tlm same rule 
oi)tains. In both countiies the sujireme courts 
will interfere wbeie the question is meiely one of 
amount, oi wlieie malice or oppression on the i)aitof 
the ]»roseciitor is avcired ; but in Scotland, owing to 
the .system of oflicial as distinguished from piivate 
prosecution, sucli grounds are rarely advanced in 
support of an a})plication for bail. Imprisonment 
may be with or without haul labour, or it ma}' be 
solitary. Eveiy piisomu- sentenced to undergo a 
long teim passes a ])eri<)d in solitary confinement, 
and it is in the p«)wer of prison governors to order 
a rotuin to this, which i.s considered the liardest 
part uf the tcim, for any gross breach of discipline. 
The limit of imprisonment in practice is two years. 
Penal .servitude may be inflicted for life, or any 
shorter term, hut in the case both of impiisonment 
and j)eiial servitude the convict can at any time, 
and repeatedly witliin certain limits, a])ply to the 
Home Secretary in England, and to the Scottish 
Secletary in Scotland, for commutation or remission. 
The documents are forwarded to the judge who 
tried his case, and the secretaries are guided in 
their decision hy the report which the judge 
furnishes. In the general case a foui th or a third 
is deducted from all teims of penal servitude as a 
matter of course where the convict has complied 
Avitli prison rules. In police and otiier petty 
offences tried summarily at common law and under 
a variety of statutes, iminisonment is usually 
awarded with the option of a fine (discretionary 
in amount), excepting the case of theft; but ail 
other offences tried before recorder and quarter 
sessions in England and the sheriff and jury in 
Scotland are visited with imprisonment, although 
in a few isolated exam[)les statute gives an option. 
The unlawful detention of the person by any one, j 


or ‘ false imprisonment ’ ( in Scotland, ‘ wrongous ’ ), 
con.stitiites a personal injury, and may be trealed 
as a criminal or as a civil offence. Wiien j)«!r.son.s 
tried and convicted are afterwaids proved to liave 
been innocent, contpensaiion may he awarded to 
them, along with a ronnal ‘ pardon. 

The subject of imprisonment for debt i.s discussed 
at Debt, and at 1 ’bisons. 

Illiproiliptll. See iMPUOvrsATOKr. 
Improper House. SeeNinsANCE. 

Illipropriutioil, the transfer to a layman of 
the revenues of a benefice to which the ciiie of 
souls is annexed, with an obligation to piovide for 
tlie performance of the .spiritmil duties attached to 
the oenefice. I’he practice of impropriat ton differs 
"rom tlie .somewhat .similar ))nt more ancient usage 
>f appropriation, inasmuch as the latter suj)i)oses 
the revenues of the appropriated benefice to he 
transferred to ec(desiastical or quasi-eccleKiastical 
l>ersons or bodies, as to a certain dignitary in a 
‘onveiit, a college, a hos))itaI ; while impropiiation 
implies that the temporalities of the benelice are 
enjoj^ed by a la}" man. Tlie practice of impropiia- 
tion, and still more that of appiopriaf ion, as in the 
case of monasteries, &c., and other religions bonsi's, 
prevailed extensively in England before the Kefor- 
lation ; and on the suppie.ssion of the mon.astciies 
II such rights were vested in Xlie crown, ami 
ivere by tlie crown freely transferrcal to laymen, 
to whose succes.sors in title they have jiassed by 
le.scent and purchase. The spiritual duties of 
iich rectories are discharged by a clergyman, who 
I called a vicar, and who receives a certain jxn tion 
>f the emoluments of the ]i\ ing, generally consist- 
ng of a iiart of the glebe-land of the parsonage, 
.ogi'ther with w'hat are called the ‘small lithe.s’ 
rif the parish. A lay improjn iator is rector of (he 
larish ; as such lie h:is lights over the chancel of 
he cliiircli, and is hound to kee)> it in repair. 

Illiprovissitori* an Italian term, in modem 
peJIing improoowitori, designating poets who 
vithout pievious preparation comjiosi^ on a given 
/heme, and wlio sometimes sing ami accompany, 

,)r musicians W"ho iKiiform extemporaneously. The 
.alent of improvisation in verse is found in races in 
vliicli the imagination is more than u.snally alm l, 

IS among the ancient Greeks, the Aral is, and in 
iiany tribes of negroes. In modem Europe it 
las lieeii almost entirely conlined to Italy, where 
^etrarcli, in the 12tli century, introduced the luai'- 
ice of singing improvised verses to the lute ; and 
’own to tlie present day the ])erformanees of im- 
lovisatori constitute one of the favouiite enter- 
bainments of the Italians. Ear inferior to these 
xre such improvis.ations as those of Theodore Tlooi;, 
.voiiderful as they were. AVomen have frequently 
»xliihited this talent in a high degree. Improvisa- 
/ion is by no means limited to hrii'f poems of a few 
erses and of very simple structure, hut is often 
larriod on with great art, and in the form and 
.o the length of a tragedy or almost of an e]iic 
poein. Hut siicli ])roductions when printed have 
lever been found to rise above mediocrity. It is 
worthy of notice that the greater number of the 
selehrated improvisatori of Italy have been horn 
in Tuscany or the Venetian territory. Siena and 
Verona have been especially jinxliictive of them. 
Some of the principal are Seratino d’Aquila (1406- 
1500); Perfelti (1080-1747 ) ; Melastasio (q. v.), who 
soon abandoned the ait; Zucco (died 1764); Serio 
and Rossi (both beheaded at Najdes in 1799); 
Gianni (pensioned by Bonaparte); and Tomrnaso 
Sgricci (1798-1836). The best -known inqn'ovisa- 
trices Qxe Maddalena Morelli Fernandez, also called 
Gorilla Olimpica, the oiiginal of Madame de Stael’s 
Corinne (died 1800), Tere.sa Bandettini (1703- 
.837), Rosa Taddei, Signora Mazzei (probably the 
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first in point of talent), and more lately the Sicilian 
Giovannina Milli (1827-88). 

In music, skill in improvising is widesjnead. 
Each, Beethoven, and the other masters have 
possessed it in higli degree. The name impromptu, 
however, is often given to compositions not actually 
extemporaneous, But su|)po8ed to have the char- 
acter proper to improvisations. Cadenzas were 
formerly left to the performer to improvise. 

Illipiltfition is one of the most common tech- 
nical expressions in Christian theology. It is 
meant to denote the transference of guilt or of 
merit of j)unishment or reward. I'he doctrine of 
»the imputation of sin, for example, is the doctrine 
which inculcates that all mankind are shaiers in 
the fact and consequences of Adam’s fall fiom 
innocence ; and the correlative doctrine of the im- 
putation of Christ’s righteousness is that which 
inculcates that the merit or lighteousness of ChiisL 
is transferred to those who believe in him, or, in 
other words, that they become sharers in Ids merit 
or righteousness. See Covenant, Atonement. 

Illltiaz* a higher dignity than Pasha or Bey, 
instituted in Egypt on the establishment of the 
BritisJi piotectorate. 

Inaccessible Island. See Tki.sian da 
Ci:niia. 

Incandescence. The hottm- a body tlie 
greater the disturliaiice wldc.h its electrons, always 
oscillating, set up in the surrounding ether, and 
the greatei' is the jiroportion of ether-wuves of shoit 
length which are s(!t up. Thus, as a body becomes 
])iogiessiv(?ly hotter it first becomes visil)le in the 
daik as a fog-gray object (})latinuin at flOO’ C., 
gold at 417" C., and iron, not quite ficc from rust, 
at 377" C. — II. E. \V(*bci ), then asb-gray, then 
yellowish -gi ay, then faintly led, then led hot, 
orange, yellowish - wldte, white hot, and lastly, 
when tliere is at very high tem])eratures a pie- 
londerance of the more ndiangihle rays, it heconu's 
)lnish or even distinctly bine, as it seems the sun 
would appear were it not for our atmosphere (Lang- 
ley ). Incandescence is usually witiies.sed in .solids ; 
ill liquids it does occur ; but no .substance perfectly 
trans})arent could incandesce. In gases true tem- 
perature-incandescence does not occur ; the blue 
light of a Bunsen llame is not due to iiicaiulescence, 
but to chemical action, and the light of lightning 
or that from the gap in the electric arc is due partly 
to electric di.scharges through the air, Jiartl., to 
incandescence of diist-])articles. The emissive 
power is related to the power of ahsorption ; an 
ideal ‘ perfectly black ’ body would have a maximum 
emission ; and this is experimentally realised by its 
equivalent, a heated hollow cylinder with a small 
hole at one end, which bole is treated as a souiee 
of heat or light radiated fioiii the interior. Acconl- 
ing to Stefan’s law, the total radiation from a hot 
body varies as tlie fourth power of the absolute 
temperature ; according to Wien’s first law, in the 
ratio in which we raise the absolute temperature, 
in the same ratio do wc raise the frequency of 
ithat component of the spectrum which pre.sents 
the luaxiinum energy ; ami according to his second 
law, the amount of the maximum energy for such 
component varies as the fifth power of the absolute 
temperature. Wien and Planck have given laws 
for the estimation of the value of the energy of 
a given wave-length. It appears that within the 
limits of tlie visible spectrum, the total amount of 
dnminosity varies as something ranging from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth power of the absolute 
temperature. Consult Preston’s Theory of Heat. 
For Incandescent Electric Lamps, see Electric 
Light ; and for the incandescent gaslight, see 
*Gas (Lighting by). 

Incantation, a formula of words said or more 


frequently sung for purposes of enchantment. The 
use of such is a persistent feature in sorceiy from 
the earliest times, and we still find them used 
among savage peoples as spells or charms effica- 
cious for the healing of sickness and the avertingof 
danger, as well as for bringing on rain or invoking 
any other blessing tJiat is much desired. No less 
common are malignant sjiclls by means of which 
evil deities are induced to send sicknes.s or death 
upon enemies, the darker and malignant side of 
magic being ever as present to the jiiimitive mind 
as the beneficent. Such traditional formulas show 
a marvellously (lonservative fixity of form — a proof, 
if such were needed, of their real unreality and 
practical inefficiency, and tliat the whole has at no 
time been other than a dark and blind ajq)eal to un- 
known forces, without the slightest glimmering of 
scientific ratiocination, and capable of no improve- 
ment. For the same reason ancient or foreign 
epithets, and terms not merely misunderstood hut 
not understood at all, are often found to have been 
particularly efficacious, and we. find medieval 
sorcerers in their formulas using transj)osed letters 
ami artificial words, the traditional Jewish names 
of demons, as Asmodai and the like, and a gibberish 
of mixeil Hebrew ami Greek words more or less 
consciously confused. Even so lato as 1830 in 
Lim‘olnshire two Gypsy girls were found using a 
book of navigation in tlie process of their fortune- 
telling. The history of such words as tlie 
Gnostic Ahraxns (q.v.) and the medieval Abracad- 
ahra (q.v.) throws great light on the methods of 
magicians from the earliest ages down to the 
time wlieii their alisiirdities disappeared before the 
dawn of a true scientific method. But it was not 
merely among the less civilised peojiles that such 
constant u.se of incantations was made. In ancient 
Egypt magic u ’s worked into an elaborate system 
ami ritual, and many formulas of such religious 
magic are preserved. Again, the Babylonians liad 
a great wealth of set formulas by means of which 
tliey propitiated or exiielled tho malignant demons 
who swarmed around them. In the Vedas we con- 
stantly meet, the mantras, corresponding exactly 
to the maiamant'k of tlie Betlskins and the 
karakias of the Maoris. In the Odi/ssen the 
kinsmen of Odysseus sing ‘a song of healing' over 
the wound given liim by the hoar's tusk. In the 
Kalcvata again wo lind the song that salves 
wounds ; ami nothing is more common in our 
European traditional folk-tales than the most 
startling miracles wrought by the repetition of 
snatches of rhyme. But indeed such traditional 
refrains are by no means yet extinct in the corners 
of the most civilised countries, used along with the 
modern ami more legitimate methods of healing, 
and they even have a defensible use in the soothing 
efiect that an act of faith has ujion a simple mind. 
Thus in Shetland, according to a writer in the New 
Statistical Account of Scotland, ‘when a person 
lias received a sprain it is customary to apply to 
an individual practised in casting the “wresting- 
thread.” This is a thread spun from black w'ool, 
on which are cast nine knots, and tied round a 
sprained leg or arm. During the time tlie operator 
is putting the thread round the aliected limb, he 
says, but in such a tone of voice as not to be heard 
by the bystanders, nor even by the person operated 
upon : 

The Lord rade, and the foal slado ; 

He lighted, and ho righted. 

Set joint to joint, bone to bone, 

And sinew to sinew, 

Heat in the Holy Ghost’s name.’ 

Incarnation* the usual theological term for 
the union of the divine nature with the human in 
the divine person of Christ. The word incamatio 
first occui-s in the Latin version of Irenseus, and 
in the Greek fathers we find its equivalent sark' 
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Osis and enanthrdp^is. See CmtlsT, Jesus, and 
Ottley’s Doctrine of the Incarnation (1896). 

Incas. See Pkuu. 

Incendiarism* See Arson, Epidemic. 

lliccnsc* a |)(3rfnme, the odour of which ia 
evolved by burning, especially in religious worshij*. 
Tlie incense at present in use consists of some resin- 
ous base, such as gum olibaniiin, mingled with odor- 
iferous guiiiH, balsams, <&c. There is no regular 
formula for it, almost every maker having his 
own ]K!cuIiar recipe. The ingredients are usually 
olihamim, ben/oin, styrax, and powdere<l cascar- 
illa bark. These materials, well mingle<l, are so 
jdaced in the censer or thurible as to be sjninkled 
by falling on a hot plate, which immediately vola- 
tilises them, and difiiiscK their odour through the 
edifice. 

In the Catholic Church, both of the West and 
of the East, incense is used in public worship, 
more particularly in connection with the eucha- 
ristic service, wliich is regal dcd as a saciilice : 
but such use is impliiutly condcmmsl by 'i’ertullian, 
Lactantius, Augustine, tVc., and seems not to have 
established itself till the Oth or at least the 5th 
century. In fhe Koman ('atholic tJjureh incense 
is used in the solemn (or high) mass, in the con- 
secration of churches, in solemn consecrations of 
obje<'.ts intended for use in jmblic worshijt, and in 
the burial of the dead. 'I’liere aic also minor in- 
censations of the celebrating bishoj) or priest and 
inferior ministers ; of luelates, princes, and other 
dignitaries officially present at Uie service ; and a 
general incensation of the whoh' congregation. 

in most of th(i Itefoimed chinches tlie use of 
incense was abandoned at the same time with other 
practices which have been laid aside by them as 
without ‘warrant of Scripture.’ It was revive«l by 
some Anglicans, but was prohibited by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York in 1899 ; yet some 
edergy still insist that the use is incumbent on 
them as Anglican Catholics, See Ilo-swEliLlA, 
Censer, Frankincense, Oliranum ; also Magic. 

Incest is sexual intercourse between persons 
who are legmily prohibited fiom marrying because 
of their Affinity (cj.v.) or (^msanguinity ((pv.). In 
(Jermany it is ])unislied witli penal servitude for 
from two to seven years, ac-eording to ilogiees 
and circumstances; so in Austria, Italy, and 
some other countries. lint thougli incestuous 
marriages are utterly void in England, still it was 
left to he punislied by the eccle.siastical courts (a 
punishment long obsolete), and was not a criminal 
ofl'ence till the passing of the act in 1908 which 
made intercourse with grand -daughter, daughter, 
sister, or mother punishable wdth penal servitude 
for from three to seven years or ininrisonment for 
not move than two years witli hara labour, irre- 
spective of the female’s consent, Tlie female is 
punishable in the same degree, and the attempt to 
commit incest is a misdemeanour. ‘ Brother * and 
‘sister’ include half-hrother and half-sister. Till 
1907 marriage w’itli a deccasetl wife’s sister avus 
incestuous as well as void. In Scotland incest not 
only makes a marriage void, hut was till 1887 
jmnishahle (nominally) with death, thoimh usually 
only with penal servitude for life. N()w penal 
servitude or imprisonment is the statutory i»nii- 
ishiuent. In most of the American states incest 
is a statutory offence punishahle by imprison- 
ment up to ten years, under State laws. See 
Marriage. 

Inch, a Gaelic word, corresponding to Tri.sh 
fma.s, and signifjy^ing Island (q.v.); the same root 
appears in Lat. i//s-ula. Incli and Innis enter into 
many compounds, as Inchniahome (an island in 
the Lake of Menteith ), Imiiscatteiy ( an island in 
the estuary of the Shannon ), &c. 


Incllbald, Elizabeth, actress, dramatist, and 
novelist, was the daughter of John Simpson, farmer 
at Stanningfield, Bury St Edmunds, where she Avas 
born on L5th October 1753. While quite a giil 
she determined to become an actress, and Avbeu 
only eighteen left her home to seek a theatrioal 
engagement in London, After a scries of 8tran|:e 
adventures she betook herself to her relations in 
London, and Avith tlicMii she met Joseph Inchhald, 
an obscure actor, Avliom she married on 9th .June 
1772. She tlieii went to Bristol, Avhere she made 
her d6but as Gordidia on 4th Sc[)tomber 1772; 
and for .some years she played in }u ovincial theatres. 
Her husband died suddenly in 1779, and in 1789, 
(.3d October) she appeared in London, playing 
Bidlario in Phil<tntei\ at (’oveiit Garden, Here slie 
remained for nine yiiars, hut never rose beyond 
mediocrity, an impedinumt in her speech, Avhieh 
was, however, siqiposed to bo cured, being certainly 
a l>ar to lier progress. But hidbre .sJie left Covent 
Garden, in 1789, she had found Imm- true vocation - 
literature, and to it she devoted herself till lier 
jioAvers began to fail. Her earliest efforts Avero 
plays, her first being The Motjul I’alc, a farce jno- 
duced in J uly 1784. She wrote or ada[)ted ninetiMoi 
plays, her best being the comedies of Such I'kitif/.s- 
arc ( 1787), IVie Midnight JJonr (1787), and The 
Wedding Dill/ {\194^) ; the farc(;s of Api^caranrc la 
Against Them { 1785) and I’hr IVidotds J^oio( 17S6) ; 
and her adaptation fiom Kotw-hue, Lovers' Vo/es 
(1798). She edited the well-known Inchhuld's 
British Theatre (25 vols. ), a Modern Theatre 
(10 A'ols. ), and a Collection of h’ai’ces (7 vols.). 
But her fame i(‘sts not upon her dramatic- Avork so 
muc-h as upon her novels, A Simple Stori/ (1791) 
anil N^ature and Art (1790), which rank among 
English .stamlard novels. Mrs Inehbald, avIjo Avas 
a Catholic, hccauie very devout in her later years, 
and died at Kensington House (then a Catliolic 
estahlisliment), 1st August 1821. Her autohiog- 
rapliy she destroyed by the adviciv of her spiritual 
director. See a German book by Clara Tolvh'r 
(1910); and S. K, Littlewood, Elizaheih Inchhald 
and her Cirele. (1921 ). 

IiHiiciipc. See Bell Ko(;k. 

Ilichcollily an i.sland of Fife, in the Firth of 
Forth, 1^ mile S. by W. of Abcrdoui", has a 
hermitage Avhere Alexander I., driven thither by 
a storm, was entertained in 1123. In gratitude 
for the hermit’s mussels and milk be founded the 
adjoining Augustiniaii abbey, Avbose Avcll-jvrcserved 
ruins include a plain chapter-bouse of gieat beauty. 
Bower the historian was among the abbots. Incb- 
eolm is the ‘St Colme’s Inch’ of Macheth I. ii. 
Its picrite is of interest to petrologists. 

Incllkeith* a strongly foi tified island of Fife, 
in the Firth of Forth, 2j miles SSE. of Kinghorn 
Nes.s. It lias a lighthouse Avith fog- signalling 
apparatus. See Lighthouse. 

Incidence, Angle of. See Gptics. 
Incledon, Charles Benjamin (1763-1826), 
tenor hallad singer, boin at St Keverri, Cornwall, 
served in the navy from 1779 to 1783. In 1784 be 
apjveaved at the Southampton Theatre as Alpbonso 
in the Castle of Andalusia. From 1786 to 1790 he 
sang at Vauxiiall Gardens and at Bath. In 1790 
he appeared at Covent Garden 'Iheatre as Dermot in 
tho Foot Soldier ; and for twenty-live years there- 
after he remained unrivalled as a Ivallait singer. In 
1817 he visited America. AfteiAvards he travelled 
through Britain under the style of the ‘Wandering 
Melodist.’ 

Inclination, or Dip. See Magnetism. 
Inclined Plane, The, is reckoned one of the 
mechanical powers, because, by rolling it up a 
plane, a man may raise a weight which he could 
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not lift. Let us suppose a plane as in the figure ; 
let its lengtli, AB, its height, BC, and its base, 
CA, be respectively 13, 6, and 12 feet; and let a 
rolling load of 780 lb. be placed upon it and sustained 
in position by a pull 
or push acting up 
I® the plane. AVe 
have now three 
forces in equili- 
brium : (1) the 

weight, W, of the 
body; (2) the re- 
C .sistance, K, of the 
)lane to bending or 
l)reaking; and (3) 
the pull, P, up the plane. These, W, R, and P, 
are respectively proportional to the length, AB, the 
base, (.'A, and the ludght, BC ; and are thus, in 
the case supposed, respectively 780, 720, and 300 
lb. A force Avhich would, if applied vertically, 
just lift 300 lb., will thus keep a rolling mass of 
7H0 lb. in position upon a smooth inclined idane, 
the (jradient of which is 5 (height) in 13 (sloping 
length ) ; and a force exceeding this would pull the 
iiiasH up the slope. In every practical case, however, 
there is a cerl/ain force exucTided in overcoming 
Ihiction (q.v.), even on a (lead level ; in railway 
trains this is equivalent to vertically lifting abont 
bO lb. for every ton of dead weight ; and when a 
train leaves a level run to go up a slope of, sa}', 1 
in 80, the engine has then, for every ton of weight, 
to do work (!<[uivalent to vertically lifting 50 lb. 
-i- ViT ton — 78 lb., instead of the former 50. The 
steeper the gradient, therefore, the heavier the ]mll ; 
and enginetn s, in road making, avoid as far as 
pos.sible making steeper slopes tlian 1 in 20. The 
inclined plane presents various modilhmtions, such 
as knives, chisels, axes, wedges, screws ; the last 
two are generally reckoned as distinct mechanical 
powers, and are treated each under its own head. 
Incliiioiiieter. Hec 1 )ii>i*in(i-nekdle. 

Imiosiirt^s. See Commons. 

Ill lloillilliy a celebrated ])apal hull, so 

called from the ancient day of its annual jmbli- 
cation, Holy 'rhuisday. It is nol, as other bulls, 
the work of a single pope, but, with additions aiul 
modilic.ations at various times, dates hack to the 
middle ages. Its final form, however, it received 
from the iHqies .lulius II., Paul 111., and lastly 
Urban VI II., in 1627, from which year it continu(.(l 
foi a (smtury and a half to ))c juiblished annually 
on Holy Thnisday. It may he hrielly described 
as a summary of ecclesiastical censures, especially 
of those with which grievous violation of tne faith 
of the cljurc.h, or of the rights of the church or 
of the Roman see, are visited ; exconiniuni(’.ation 


being denounced against liei(;sy, schism, sacrilege, 
usurpation of the rights of the church or of the 
po})e, forcible and unlawful seizuie of church pro- 
])crty, j)eisonal violence against ecclesiastics, «&c. 
The hull, which also denounced other crimes, as 
piiacy, plunder of wrecks, and forgery, was opi)Oscd 
by most of the crowned lieads of Europe (even the 
Catholic ones ) as an infringement of their rights, 
and was discontinued by Clement XIV. in 1770. 
liicoiiibii.stible Fabrics. See Fire. 


Income-tax, a tax directly levied on all persona 
having incomes above a certain amount, became an 
important feature in the British liscai system during 
the French war in 1798. It was revived by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1842, and may now be regarded as 
permanent. It has always been objected to the 
tax that it hears an inquisitorial charficter through 
the officials of government making investigation 
into the private affairs of the citizens. Furtlier, 
as the estimate of income must to a large extent 
be left to tlie discretion of the persons taxed, it 


offers very considerable opportunity for conceal- 
ment and falsification in the returns ; while the 
conscientious render an account in full, the leH.s 
scrupulous may i)ay less than they ought. On the 
other hand, equity is had r(?gard to in that the tax 
is .so far graduated ; exemj>tion is granted to small 
incomes, and deductions of varyinjj amount on 
inconuis above the level of exemption. In 1907 
differential treatment (modiliiid later) of earned 
and unearned incomes was introduced, and in 1909 
a super-tax was imposed on la) ge incomes. The law 
was consolidated by the ln(!ome-tax Act, 1918. 

Italy establisluid an income-tax in 1864, Prussia 
in 1891, Austria in 1849, New Zealand in 1893, the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1904. In Australia both 
Commonwealth ami the states inqiose income tax. 
Denmark, Holland, Norway, Spain, Switzerland 
have some form of income-tax. 

In the United States an income-tax was imposed 
in the years 1863-71. An income-tax enacted in 
1894 was declared unconstitutional liy tlie Supreme 
Court in 1895 a.s being a direct tax, and so incap- 
able of being levied except in strict proportion to 
the population of the several states. An amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United States, em- 
powering Congress to levy an income-tax without 
reference to population, was accepted by Congjess 
in 1909 and put before the State legislatures, 
and in February 1913 the votes of Delawaie ami 
AVyoniing .secured the necessary majority. See 
E. R. A. Seligmann, The Income-tax : a Study of 
the History y Theory y and Practice ( 1911 ). 

Iiicoiiimen.siirable. See Commensurable. 

Incubation varies in duration in different 
.species, hut is nearly constant in each. In the 
humming- birds it is only 12 days; in canaries 
it is from 15 to 18 days ; in the raven and in 
the common fowl, 21 ; in the duck, 28 to 30 ; in the y 
pheasant and in the guinea-fowl, 28 or 29 ; in the 
turkey, 30; and in the swan, 40 to 45. Tiie tem- 
perature (about 40" C., 104" F.) necessary for the 
developmcmt of the young is usually supplied by 
the motlier-bird ; hut in some cases the sunshine 
(as in ostriches during the day), or the Avannth of 
a nest of decaying plants (as in the Mogapodes), 
is reli(»d upon ; nor must it he forgotten that in 
many Passerine and Running Birds the males take 
their share, or it may ho the entire responsibility 
of immhation. While the jiatience of incubation 
is most emphasisi'd and rewarded among \)irds, 
hints of it appear in reptiles — witness the female 
python ; and analogous processes are seen in a few 
fishes, and even invertebrates. 

Incubators, or devices for artificial hatching, are 
used both for juactical and scientific jmrposes at 
the poultry-farm and in the emhryological labora- 
tory. From time immemorial the Egyptians have 
hatched eggs by artificial warmth in peculiar but 
comi>aratively simple ovens, and thirty millions of 
chickens per annum are said to he thus hatched in 
Egy]>t, In 1777 Boniiemain devised a hatching 
apparatus which supplied the Parisian markets 
with poultry. In 1825 D'Arcet obtained chickens 
from artificial incubation by means of the thermal 
waters at Vichy. The Eccaleobiony invented by 
Bucknell in 1839, was said to possess a perfect control 
over temperature from 300" F. to that of cold water. 
There are very many different kinds of modern 
automatic incubators, mainly hot-watcr or hot-air 
types, whose advantages and disadvantages aie 
fairly balanced. The essentials arc an egg-cliamber 
uniformly lieated, preferably from above ; a self- 
regulating source of lieat, controlled by a thermo- 
regulator, the acting arm of which, within the egg- 
chamber, is sensitive to less than 1° above or below 
the desired temperature ; and provisions for the ven- 
tilation of the egg-chamber and the maintenance 
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of the proper Immidity therein. Modern incubators 
date from the hydi o-incubator of the Pans Exposi- 
tion of J877 ; Ilearson’s is one of the best-known 
hot-water incul)ators, Hillier's of the liot-air type. 
There are s|)ecial incubators for biological and bac- 
teriological })U) poses; incubators for babies were 
used at the Paris Maternity in 1880 ; and improved 
‘muses ’ of tliis kind are in use in Britislj homutals 
and j)oo) houses. See Ostrich, Poultry, Pisci- 

CUJ/l'URK. 

See Demonology. 

llicilllil'bllla* the earliest jirinted books, espe- 
cially those published before 1.700; see Printing. 

Incus one of the small bones of the ear. See 
Ear, and fig, 2 there. 

Indecency is guarded against by the fhiminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1887, the Indecent Advei- 
tisernents Act of 1889, and tlie Obscene (<j.v.) Pub- 
lications A<d of 1857. See also Prostitution. 

Indemnity, an instrument or (iontract whereby 
a jjerson is protected against loss, or against the 
risk ot legal proceedings. Eiie insuiaiice, for 
exarnjile, is a contract of indemnity ; not so life 
insurance, which is a contiact. not to make good 
an uncertain loss, but to ])ay a certain reveisionary 
sum. Acts of indemnity aie sometimes passed by 
parliament for the protection of public oHiceis; 
thus, in 1801 and in 1817 acts were juissed to 
nrotcct otliccrs wlio had taken part in tlie a])prc- 
liension, Ac., of persons suspected of tre'a.son. From 
the year 1727 onward general acts of indemnity 
were jiassed from time to time for the benefit (if 
thos(^ who omitted to take the oaths of ofliee 
r(.!(|uirod by the acts impo.sing disabilities on 
dissenters. 

Indenture. See Apprentice, Cgolie.s. 
Indciicndcncc. a city of Kansas, 15 miles 
‘NN\y, of Coffey ville, in a rich agricultural 
district, Avith coal, gas, and oil, manufactures 
biscuits, brick.s, flour, ice, strawboard, cement, 
rubber, Ac,., and refines oil; poji. 12,000. — (2) 
A city of Missouri, 10 miles E, of Kansas (Mty, 
has Hour, iron, and oil industries, and trade in 
agricultural piodiicts; pop. 12,000. 

Independence I>Jiy, in the United States, 
falls on the 4th of July, and is observed as a leg.al 
holiday, to celebrate the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1770. 

Independent Labour Party. See»SociAL- 
ISM ; also Hardie ( Jame.s Keir). 

Independents, or Congregation alist.s. 
The rise of the denomination hearing tliis name 
cannot he rightly apiueciated apart from the main 
Prot(jstant movement in England and on the 
Continent. The translation of the Bible into tlie 
speech <if the common people, and the assertion 
of the right of private HHlgmont, had their inevi- 
table effect in a multitude of opinions and doctrines, 
some of Avhich collapsed sneedily, while otheis in- 
spired deep conviction anci attracted devoted ad- 
herents. It is not necessary to do more than to 
refer to the sporadic movements on the Continent 
Avhich go by the name of Anahaptism, and wore in 
the main the result of the social and spiritual 
unrest that preceded and followed the Peasants’ 
War in the day.s of Luther. There were many 
similar abortive attempts made in England to 
organise discontent with the prelatical and autho- 
ritative church established by JaAv, hut for anything 
like a reasoned doctrine of the church such as is 
associated with the name Independency we have 
to Avait for the Avritings and teachirigw’ of Robert 
BroAvne, who suffered thirty-two imprisonments 
for his opinion.s, and finally made submission, 
re-entered the Establishment, and ended his life | 
ignominiously. The constructive Avritings of Robert ' 


Browne lie betAveen the years 1678, six years after 
his graduation at Cambridge, and 1586, the date of 
his recantation. BroAvne’s position in history is 
due to the fact that he transformed a Puritanism 
that Avas a mere bundle of negations — opposition to 
vestments, ceremonies, prelates, and so forth — int» 
a Puritanism that Avas based on a jiositive concep- 
tion of the church. He prote.sted that a church did 
not consist of all the peojile in a parish, hut ‘rather 
of the AA'ortliiest, how icav soever they may be.’ 
Tina led to the practical conaeq nonce of separ/ition ; 
and his followers Avere often called simply ‘sepa- 
ratists.’ In the logical (hn elopment of his doctrine, 
he challenged tlie right of the magistrate to inter* 
fere Avith a si>iritnal society wliicli Avas solely sub- 
ject to the authority of Christ and the discipline 
of its self-chosen pastors and officers. His famous 
pamphlet on Reformation loithont tarrying for anyc 
allirined the right of such a cliurch "to under- 
take jiractical reformation without the authority 
of the Bishojis or of the Privy Council. These 
truths he preached with fiery vehemence, and not 
always Avith perfect consistency ; yet, in tlie main, 
he stated the church theory to Avhich the Indepen- 
dents are still loyal. BroAvne Avas followed by men 
of a much higher typo of character, avIio, so far fioin 
retracting their ojunions, Real(*d them Avith their 
blood. The three best knoAvn Avero Henry Barrowe, 
John CreeiiAvood, and John Penry. IJuiy Avere all 
university men, and they Avere all the Victims of 
the narrow intolerance of Archbi.shop Whilgift. 
Barrowe was a man of good family, being distantly 
related both to laird Bacon and liOrd Biiighley. 
Independency even in modern t imes Avould accept 
his definition of a church ns ‘ a society of faithful 
men and Avomen, Avholly surrendered to Jesus 
Christ, Aval king forth in faith and obedience.’ 
Greenwood, Avho had taken a priest’s orders in the 
Church of England, held and taught that every 
believer in Clirist Avas as much a priest as he was. 
Tlioso doctrines easily led, at that time, to aceirsa- 
tions that the anthors of them Avere ‘levelleis ’ and 
traitors.’ Tlie ‘alone headship’ of (fiirist in his 
church Avas assumed to imjily disloyalty to tlie 
^iieen. Barrowe and Greeinvood Aveie flung into 
prison, and one of their titles to fame is in tlie 
notable Avritings Avhicli they succeeded in comjiosing 
tiiero, and, Avitli infinite difficulty and jieril, smug- 
gling out of jirison so that they could be printed 
and circulated. John Penry, tlie brilliant young 
Welshman, has association Avith the famous Martin 
Marjuelate tracts, for the alleged authorship of 
which lie Avas eventually executed. BarroAvc and 
CreeiiAVood Av^ere hangocl at Tyburn on Ctli April 
1593. Tlieir martyrdom Avas hastened by a famous 
debate in the House of Commons in 1592, Avhen 
Sir Walter Raleigh declared that there Avere twenty 
thousand BroAvnists in England. The number Avas 
probably exaggerated ; but it points to a very rajiid 
spread of the Independent doctrine ; and the ex- 
tremest forms of coercion were employed to stamp 
out the neAv sect and the Avritings which had jiro- 
duced so groat a ferment. ’J’hc Conventicle Act of 
1.793 enacted imprisonment for those over sixteen 
years of ajje avIio refused to attend the Estahlishcil 
Church, with a further provision of hanisliment if 
they peiTiiisted, and a final sentence of death if they 
returned from exile. 

The next stage in the history of the Independents 
is the formation in 1602 in the Manor House at 
Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire, of a number of ‘ godly 
persons ’ into * a church of the Congregational order.’ 
This cliurch has become famous because of the 
association with it not only of the Rev. John 
Robinson and the Rev. John Smyth, hnt of William 
Brewster and William Bradford, AAffio were destined 
to become leaders in the movement, that resulted 
in the American Commonwealth. The church at 
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Scrooby and the sister -church at Gainsborough 
were compelled to abandon their work, and the 
members, after extraordinary sufferings, made tlieir 
way to the Continent, an^ finally re-established 
themselves in Leyden under the ministry of John 
Ilobinson, where they gave an exam})le of an ideal 
Christian fellowshij), free from the bigotries and 
fanaticisms which had disfigured })revious attempts 
at ‘se})arated churches,’ Much was due to John 
Kobitison’s breadth of niind and catholic spirit. 
No story in the world is better known than how 
the members of the church finally decided to seek 
a new home across the Atlantic that, as Mr Lowell 
^said, ‘they might plant their idea in virgin soil.’ 
John Ilobinson remained behind with the members 
who could not go so far; but on 22d July 1620 
the Mayjlowcr sailed, and on IGtli November 
arrived at Cape Cod. Before landing, a solemn 
covenant was drawn up in the cabin, which Mr 
Bancroft declares is ‘the first instiument conferring 
equal civil and religious riglits on all members of 
the Commonwealth.’ Governoi Brewster, Governor 
Biadfoid, John Alden, Myles .Standisli, among 
others, have left names famous in the history of 
fhe world. 

In England the j>enal laws made the religious 
organisation of the Indcipcndents very precarious, 
and tended to throw their strength into the civil 
struggle for religions liberty, ’riiey became, as is 
well known, the most powerful and uncompromising 
factor in the Parliarnentaiy army, and were in the 
main true to (homwcll’s rule, ‘The state in asking 
a man to serve it takes no account of his ojunions,’ 
The IVeslyteriaiih complained that ‘Toleration is 
the great jiiana of the Indeiiendents.’ The attitude 
of the latter was seen during the discussions on 
the Westminster Confession. They did not refu.se 
to confess the Chikstian faith as they held it, but 
they refused to bind their consciences ‘ against any 
future change of doctrine,’ This was entirely in 
harmony with John Itohinson’s farewell message to 
the I’ilgrim Fathers, in which he charged th(*m to 
believe that ‘ the Lord has yet more light and truth 
to break forth from his holy word.’ The triumpli 
of Independency under Cromwell, and wdth Milton 
for its s]»onsor on the intfdlcctual si<lc, is well 
known. Jt was singularly rich in great theologians 
of the type of Goodwin, ()wen, ami How^e. It was 
natural that when the Commonwealth came to an 
end at the Restoration, the Independents should be 
the chief suH’crers at the hands of the ministers of 
Charles II. Of the tw'o thousand clergymen ejected 
under the Act of Uniformity in 1662, a large num- 
bei‘ would probably have described them.selves as 
Rreshyterians rather than lndoj)eudents ; but they 
Iielped to sw'ell the general Nonconformist move- 
ment in England and Wales ; and when relief 
came to them by the Toleration Act they became 
the ministers of llndepcndent congregations, so that 
the wider Congregationalism of to-day ow'es very 
much to them. In the 18th century further rein- 
forcements came to them through the evangelistic 
w'ork of George Whitelield. The Independents 
had always been Calvinists, and had based them- 
selves on the doctrines of Geneva, though w’ith 
strong reservations in favour of piivate judgment. 
Cotjsequently, when George Whitelield broke from 
John Wesley on Calvinistic grounds, the societies 
gathere<l as a result of his ministry w’ere draw'n 
into closer sympathy wdth the older Inde])endents ; 
and in point of fact the large majority of them are 
to-day Congregational churches. Towards the close 
of the 18tih century a movement for the establish- 
ment of foreign missionary work W’as inaugurated 
under the name of ‘The London Missionary Society.’ 
The society disclaimed any desire to make its con- 
verts Independents, Presbyterians, or Episcopalians, 
and was satisfied to make itself responsible for 


furthering ‘the Gospel of Christ.’ This catholic 
basis was characteristic of the churches that mainly 
rallied to the support of the new society. To-day 
the London Missionary Society is almost wdiolly 
supported hy Congregationalists. It has upon its 
roll of famous missionaries such great names as 
John Williams, Robert Moffat, David Livingstone, 
and Robert Morrison. Its work in China, India, 
Madagascar, the South Seas, and Southern and 
Central Africa has been extraordinarily successful. 

Independency lias never made much progre.ss in 
Scotland, w’here it.s earliest clmrchos were the re- 
sult either of nii.ssionary iounieys hy such men as 
Robert Rrowne— who Iiaa little or no success — or 
hy the Commonwealth soldiers, wdiose presence in 
Scotland w'as a symbol of conquest. Later on an 
evangelistic movement, wliich owed nio.st of its in- 
spiration to laymen, met with considerable respon.se. 
Robert and James Haldane, hy tlieir earnest and 
sacrificial work, lent new .strength to Independency. 
In quite modern times the ‘ Evangelical Union ’ was 
formed, repre.senting a numher of churches that 
sprang into e.vistence as a result of the expulsion of 
the Rev'. James Morison and others from the United 
Seces.sion Church because of their anti-Calvinist 
teaching of a univeisal atonement. The new de- 
nomination adopted the Congregational order of 
government, ami the Tlieological College ])resi(Iod 
over hy James Morison had considerable influence in 
Scotland. In 1897 the Evangelical Union churches 
united themselves with the (Congregational churches 
of Scotland in one denomination. In contrast to 
the comparative failure of Independency in Scot- 
land, its success in Wales has been very remarkable. 
PoHsihly no denomination has exercised so powerful 
ail influence on modern develojnnents in the Princi- 
jiality. It has boon prolific in great jircaohers, and 
enlightened in iU. eiiqiha.sis tif educational work. 

As might he expected in a denomination whose 
principal founders were university men, and whose 
earliest literature included John Penry’s for a 
Learned Ministry, consistent emphasis lias always 
been placed on education, and the contributions of 
Congregational scholars to theological, philosoph- 
ical, and historical literature have been very con- 
spicuous. Apart from the great works of Owen, 
Matthew Henry, Goodwin, Baxter, Howe, and 
others of the 17th and 18th centuries, the names 
of Dale and Fairbairn were equally eminent in the 
19th century. Even during the years of the penal 
laws, when Nonconformist education was a matter 
of great difficulty, when tlie universities wore the 
oxdusive monopoly of the Church of England, and 
no school could be opened except with the licence 
of the bishop, every effort possible was made to 
maintain a high educational standard. To-day 
the Congregational public schools and theological 
colleges hold a very strong po.sition. The English 
theological colleges are Mansfield College at Ox- 
ford, (jlie.shunt College at Cambridge, Hackney and 
New College in London, the United (’ollege at 
Bradford, Lancashire College at Manchester, the 
Western College at Bristol, and Paton College at 
Nottingham. In Wales the colleges of Brecon and 
Bala -Bangor liave an honourable history. There 
is also a Theological Hall in Edinburgh. Among 
the public schools that are under distinctively Con- 
gregational or Free Church auspices may he men- 
tioned Mill Hill, Caterharn, Bishops -Stortford, 
Taunton, Tettenhall, and Silcoates. 

But notable as have been the educational achieve- 
ments of Congregationalism in England, they have 
been eclipsed in the United States, where most of 
the famous universities and college.s of New England 
are by foundation (.Congregational. Of these we 
may mention Yale University, Harvard University, 
Amherst College, Hartford and Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminaries. These are but a few out of many. 
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It is now generally recogniHed that the isola- 
tion of the old Indopendeiicy was a weakness. 
This has been nroved especially in the Colonies, 
where extraordinary necessities for church ex- 
tension have liad to be met. The lack of organ- 
isation and cohesion in Congregationalism has 
placed it at a disadvantage. In Australia and 
Canada it has had some powerful [ueachers, and 
lias been at times influential in the general life of 
the Conimonwealth, but it has been altogether 
outdistanced by denominations that had the ad- 
vantage of closer connexional unity. Of recent 
years many successful ellorts have been made to 
reconcile the princii)lo of Truhijamdency with a 
connexional bond. I'lie Congregational Union of 
Knglatul and Wales has hecome a very ]>owcrful 
body, and the various county associations have 
done much to prevent the intrusion into the 
ministry of men educationally unqualified. At the 
sailic time, the Congregational Union has always 
been careful to repudiate any power to impose a 
stereotyped creed upon its individual members, 
and lias consistently maintained its liisiorical 
tradition in this respect. An effort to secure the 
more adecpiate sustentaiion of the ministry by a 
central fund of £ 200,000 was snccessfnl] 3 ’^ completeil 
in 1912, and a movement to raise half a million for 
Congregat ional objects was afterwards inaugurated. 

See Neitl’s Histori/ of the J^uriinns (cd. Toulinin, 
1822) ; Waddington’n (Jonqrcgatwnid Historg (1809-80) ; 
Vaughau’a Eur/lijsk Noncojiformitg ( 1802) ; 11. W. Clark’s 
HtsU ry of English Nonconfornntg (1911); Barrage’s 
Early English Dissfoiers (1912); Dale’s History of 
Congregationalism (1907); Dexter’s Congregationalism 
as seen in its Zitrraturr (188i)) ; H. S. Hkeats’s History 
of the Free Churches in Englaiul (2d ed. 1869) ; Masson’s 
Life of Milton ; Dr Jolui Brown’s Pilgrim Fathers of 
New England (1895) ; and the Congregational Year Book 
(annual); also Knoland (Ciiuiicn of); rimiTANs, and 
books there named ; ruEsnYTBiiiANisJi, &c. ; and the 
articles on the great Independent divines. 

Index — the Index Lihrornm rrohihitoriim or 
Eximrgandoi 11111 — a catalogue i»uhlishod by papal 
authority in tlie Jhmiaii (ktholic Church of hooks 
the reading of which is inohihited to inenibers of 
that church, whether on doctrinal, moral, or religious 
grounds. As a natuial coiisetj nonce of the claim 
of the Catholic (diuich to authority in m.atters of 
religion, and to infallihilily, that church also claims 
the right or the dukV ef watching over tlie faith of 
its members, and of guarding it against every 
danger of con option, the chief among wdiich is 
hehl to be the circulation of books believed to be 
injurious to faith or to morality. The earliest 
recorded exercise of this lestrictivo unthoiit^’ is 
tJie prohibition of the writings of A rims, Tlic 
earliest exanipl(!s of a jnohihil.oiy catalogue aio 
found in a letter (-10.1) of I’ope Innocent I., ami in 
the decree of a council Jield at Home (494) under 
Pope (ielasins, wliich, having enumerated the 
canonical hooks of .Scripture and other apjnovoil 
works, recites also the aiiocryjihal hooks, together 
with a long list of heretical authors, whose writings 
it prohibits. The medieval ])Oj)es and councils 
jiureued the same course as to the heterodox oi 
dangerous writings of their respective iieriods ; and 
the multiplication of such hooks after the invention 
of printing led to a more stringent as Avell as more 
systematic procedure. The university piess of 
Louvain issued in I, 546, and apiin in 1550, a cata- 
logue of prohibited hooks. Similar li.sts appeared 
by authority at Venice, Paris, and Cologne ; and 
Paul IV. issued in 1557 and 1559 what may be 
regarded as juoperly the first Homan Index. One 
of tl\e gravest undertakings of the Council of Trent 
was a more complete and authoritative enumeration 
of all those books the use of wliicli it was expe- 
dient to prohibit. A committee was appointed for | 


the purpose. Hut it was found impossible to bring 
the examination of the books to an end before 
the close of tlie council ; and the entire papers 
of the committee were handed ovei’ by the council 
to the pope, with instructions that the w'ork should 
he completed, and the result published by his own 
authority, which was accoi’dingly done by Pius IV. 
in 1564, Further additions and certain imKlilica- 
tioiis of its rules were made by Sixtus V, and 
Clement VI I. 

The prepjir.ation of the Index, in the first in- 
stance, was committed to the cave of the Congre- 
gation of the Inquisition in Home; hut a special 
(/ongregatioM of the Index was ostaldishcd hy^ 
Pius V. (1571), .'ind more fully organised by 
Sixtn^ V. This congregation consists of a j)rcfcct 
(who is alw.'ivs a cardinal), of cardinals, of con- 
sultois, and of examiners of books {qnalijicaforcs). 
Us proceoilings have been governed by rules 
authoritatively laid down by several popes, 
especially bjr Beuedicl XIV. in a constitution 
issued JuU^ 10, 1753, The latter alone w.as re- 
tained by Leo Xlll., who reorganised legislation 
in this respect by the constitution ‘Ofiicioriim ac 
muiieruiu ’ (1897) and the refoim of the Index, 
published in 1900. 

The prohibitions of the Homan Index are of two 
classes, either absolute and total oi* paitial and 
])rovisional, ‘until the book shall have boon cor- 
rected.’ Tlie growth of modern literature has, of 
course, entirely ontstrippisl the limited and tardy 
machinery of this tribunal. A very small pro- 
])ortion even of the most anti-Catholic publications 
outside of Italy apjiear by name in tlie Homan 
Index ; but, besides the positive pioliibitions of the 
Index itself, there are certain general rules regaul- 
ing the use of books by Nvbicli tlie freedom of Avhat 
is considered jierilous or pernicious reading is much 
limited among members of the Homan Catholic 
Chuicli. Under tlie rules of Leo Xlll. irreligious, 
lieietical, superstitions, and immoral writings are 
forbidden, as aie books insulting to God, the Virgin, 
the saints, the church, or the clergy. Works by 
heterodox authors are jiermitted, provided they 
contain nothing serious against the Catholic faith. 
Cert.ain other cl.asses of hooks are conditionally 
condemned ; that is, tliO}^ .are forbidden unless per- 
mission has been oljtaiiied for their publication. 
These include editions or vcisions of the Bible, by 
Catholics or others ; devotional, ethical, religious, 
and mystical books; and books containing religious 
novelties. 

Eiigbsli authors whose names arc or once wore upon 
the Judex include (yhaucer, Si)onscr, Bacon, Sir Thomfis 
Browne, Ilobbcs, Berkeley, Locke, Addison, Hume, 
Goldsmith, Storiic, llicliardson, Macaulay, Mill, Hallam, 
Andrew Lang. In otlier languages we find S]»inoza, 
Leibniz, Dante, Petrarch, Pogazzaro, Kant, Heine, Hugo, 
Michelet, George Sand. Until 1835 Goi)eriiicus, Kepler, 
and Galileo wore forbidden, .as were indeed till 1757 ‘all 
books which maintain that tlie earth moves and the 
sun docs not.’ The crusade against M. Loisy and 
‘Modernism,’ culminating in a decree of the Holy Office 
and a jiajial encyclical (1907), has largely extended the 
Index. 8ee Putnam, The Censorship of the Church of Itome 
(1907 ) ; TI, IT. Houbon, Verhotene Literatar ( Berlin, 1924). 

Indexing* The need of indexing has liecome 
more urgent as the mass of materials to be indexed 
lias increased, and the circle of those who wish to 
use these materials has hecome wider. I^ord 
Campbell proposed to bring a bill into parliament 
to deprive an author who published a hook without 
an index of the privilege of copyright. There are 
two classes of books to he indexea—viz. books of 
facts and hooks of opinion. In the indexing of the 
first class, experience, care, and common sense are 
needed, and tlie work must he systematic and not 
casual. In the second class those aualifications are 
required and sometlung else — viz. tiie insight of the 
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precis writer. The indexer iniist understand his 
subject and also understand tlie wants of the 
reader. The index nnist be exhaustive in its' 
indication of the various points in the book, and 
concise in expression, and in addition the indexer 
must be careful in the choice of catchwords or 
titles for his headin^js. He must gather together 
tlie same subjects under one heading, and see that 
tliey are not separated under synonyms. An 
author fre(|uently uses periphrases to escape from 
the rei)etition of the same fact in the same form ; 
))ut these periphrases w'ill give little information 
wlien inserted as headings in an index, and it is in 
this po^ver of selecting the best catchword that the 
good indexer Avill show his HUj>eriority over the 
commonplace worker. The meaning of the w'ord 
index has gradually grown from the general to the 
particular, and the word is now established as 
denoting a series of references arranged in alpha- 
betical order. There are other kinds of itulexes ; 
l)ut these require an explanatory adjective, as 
classilied, chronological, See. In indexing names it 
is most important to sj)ecify the cause of reference, 
its a block list of references after a name is almost 
useless. A colossal instance of this fault will be 
found in Avscouglis index to the (hntlcnian's 
Mwjnzinc, wliere all th(^ references under one sur- 
name are placed together without even the distinc- 
tion of the ( du'istian name. There are 241 1 entries 
under Smith, and it has h(*cn calculated that to go 
through this mass in order to find say Zachary 
Smith would take the consulter eight days of ten 
hours a day. It is also important to bring all the 
referenc(!s to one man under one heading, and not 
to sejiarate them under the diH'erent names or titles 
he may hav<! borne. In the index to Scott’s edition 
of Sviit’s Woiks there are 038 references to Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, arranged thus: 227 under Hohert 
Harley, 111 under liord Oxford, and 300 under 
'ri'oasurer (Lord Oxford). 'Ihere should be one 
index for a complete work and not a sepfirate 
index for each volume. Again, no classification 
.should be allowed in an alpliahetical index. 'I’liis 
vicious habit of classification makes the indexes of 
some well-known iiapcus practically valueless. The 
i’onsulter of the index \vishc.s to find whether the 
volume contains anything on a particular subject, 
and he is only cou/used and annoyed if he has to 
look in a succession of alphabets arranged under 
such headinj^s as original articles, notes, corre- 
spondence, »k"c. The jirejiaration of an index 
consists of three ilivisions : (1) compilation, (2) 
anangement, (3) printing. Each indexer will find 
out the mode of jirocedure which is most suitable 
for himself ; hut it may be said generally that fools- 
cap jiaper is the most convenient size for use. 
Those entries which are not likely to be repeated 
can be written down on the page as they occur ; but 
in the case of large headings it will be more con- 
venient to use a separate page for each, and keej) 
these pages in an aljihabetisod guard book so that 
they can be turned to in a moment. When the 
time comes to cut up the index and arrange it in 
aljihahetical order, it will be necessary to see that 
there are no repetitions of the same subjects under 
various synonyms. Now is the time to make the 
cross references, and here considerable judgment is 
rcfjuiied. When the entries are short and few, it is 
bett(U’ to repeat them than to refer from one to the 
other ; hut in the case of long entries cro.ss references 
are very advantageous, and it is always well to 
refer to cognate headings. No reference to the 
contents of a general heading Avhich is without sub- 
division should be allowed. If a general heading is 
divided into sections, and each of them is clearly 
defined, they should be ‘ cross-referenced,’ but not 
otherwise. When the arrangement of the cut-up 
slips is undertaken, some alterations and revision 


of headings will frequently be found advisable. 
The value of an index is greatly enhanced by the 
proper setting out of the entries with judicious use 
of different typos. Wlien a book is a complete 
treatise on a special subject, a well-made index will 
form an admirable key to the subject and be in 
itself intrinsically useful. Indexes may also be 
made with regard to a particular subject dealt 
with in a number of books. 

The Index Society, to form a library of indexes, and to 
make indexes to iirqiortant books, rare serials, &c., was 
founded in 1877, and subsequently incorporated with 
the British Keoords Society ; their publications appear 
quarterly in the Index Library. The American Library 
As-sociation Index (1893) indexed 3000 miscellaneous 
'Volumes. See books mentioned at BllUJociiArnY ; H. B. 
Wlieatley, How to Make an Index (1!>()2); and Mis.s 
Petlierbridge, The Teekniqae of Indexing (lOOri). 

llldiaiy an extensive region of son them Asia, 
and next after Cliina the most populous area in 
the world. It was celebrated during many ages 
for its riches and natural yiroductions, its beautiful 
manufactures and costly merchandise, the magni 
licence of its sovereigns, and the early civilisation 
of its peojile. It possesses especial interest to 
British people from the imperial connection of its 
liistory with that of their own nation. It affords, too, 
the greatest market in the world for British textile 
manufactures, and a great field for the employment 
of British cajiital. 

Nomenclature. — The name India comes to us, 
through the Homans, from the Greeks, wlio bor- 
row'etl it from the Persians. The latter applieil 
the name Hind to the dwellers in the basin of the 
Sindhu liiver, a Sanskrit name for the Indus. 
Sindhii, by the regular change of s into h, becomes 
Hind. The river is still called Sind ; while the 
land is Hind. Of’icially, then, the country is Hind 
in the vernacular, and India in English. The 
national name Hindu is derived from Hind. Then 
from Hindu came the name Hindustan, xvhich is 
only a province — viz. tlie region of the .1 umna and 
the Ganges. This name has sometimes been 
applied to India as a whole, but this is cjuitc 
enoneous. 

Geographers write of Further India and Hither 
India. The former, lying eastward beyond the 
Malay Peninsula, is mostly in native hands, and 

I j.utly under French i>i()tection. Almost all of the 
atter i.s under British dominion, and was in 1877 
proelaimetl as the Indian empire. This article will 
refer mainly to the ofheial India thus indicated. 
It will for method and condensation be divided into 
six parts — 1. The I.and ; II. The People; III. The 
Government and the Military Defence; IV. The 
Civil Administration ; V. French and Portuguese 
India; I' i. The History. 

I. The Land. 

India is the central peninsula of southern Asia, 
and lies in 8” 4' — 35" N. lat. and 67° — 92" E. 
long. According to those limits, its length may he 
stated approximately at 1900 miles, and its breadth, 
reckoned along the parallel of 25° N. lat., at 1600 
miles, with an area of at least 1,350,000 sip m. 
But in round numbei’s tlie square miles contained 
in this area may be reckoned at one million and three- 
quarters — inclusive of Burma. The natural bound- 
aries of this vast region are, on the N., the range of 
the Himalaya Mountains, which separates it fiom 
Tabary, Cliina, and Tibet ; on the W. the Suliman 
Mountains, dividing it from Afghanistan, and the 
Persian frontier; on the SW. and S. the Arabian 
Sea and the Indian Ocean ; on the E. the liill-ranges 
which border upon Burma, and the Bay of Bengal. 
From the mouths of the Brahmaputra on the 
eastern side, and of the Indus on the western side, 
the two coasts, east and west, incline towards the 
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same point, and meet at Cape Comorin, thus pro 
ducing the form of an inverted triangle. Tin 
two sides of the triangle have together a coast- 
line of about 2000 miles. Thus southern and 
, central, or as it may be called peninsular India, 
is from its extent of seaboard a maritime country. 
It Is northern India only that has a continental 
character. 

(if(t(fraj)hy . — For the geograjdiy of India there 
exist e\('ellent materials from the Grand Trigono- 
mctncrd Survey — a work of the highest scientifii 
valm*- which has determined the height of tin 
mountains and the situation of all tlie principal 
])Iaces ; from the topografihical survey, wmich hfv 
disjdayed the contour and conliguration of <h( 
whole country ; from the revenue and cadastra 
surveys, which have delineated the boundaries m 
only of villages but of fields also for all province 
except liengal. 'I'he region piesents a diversilie( 
surface and scenery. It has indeed been calle( 
*an epitome of the whole earth,’ consisting 5U 
it does of mountains far above the level of pei- 
petual snow% broad and fertile jdains, bathed in 
intense sunshine, arid wastes, and impenetrabh 
forests. Its natural divisions are the Himalaya, 
the sub-IIimalayan range, s, the plains of theGange.'^ 
and the Hrahma])utra, the basin of the Indus, the 
highlands of Hindustan, the Vindhya and Satpnra 
ranges, and the peninsula south of those ranges. 

The Himalaya (meaning ‘the abode of snow’ 
consists of a cliain some ir)(X) miles in length, in 
which the links are formed by mountain knots 
cov(>red with peri)etual snow, some of which rise 
fi’om 20,t)0() to near 30,000 hsd above sea-level, and 
are the highest yet discovered in the world. It is 
the dominatiim factor in the geography of northen 
India, being the source of tlie Indus, the Gange.s, 
the Iirahma})utra, and of their principal aflluents. 
See Himalaya. 

The sub-Himalayan ranges run l>etween tin 
chain of the Himalaya and the plains of theGange.‘ 
and Indus. They occujiy Kashmir, the Simla 
hill-states, Gurhwal, Kumaon, Nepdl, Sikkim, and 
Bhutan, which, owing to their elevation above the 
sea (AOOO to 90(K) feet), have a climate like central 
Euro))e in .summer and cold as Switzerland in 
wdnter, with the vegetat ion of the temj)erate zones. 
These regMons aie separated from the plain of the 
Ganges by the submontane tract called Terai, 
which extends in a long belt, G to 25 miles in 
width, from Hurdw^ar (wIkuc the Ganges issue!; 
from the sub-Himalayan ranges) to the Brahma 
{Ultra. It is covere<l with forest, and is the haunt 
of wild beasts. The soil is very feitile, but malaria 
lias rendered it uninhabitable by man and the 
domestic animals, at least from A{>ril to October. 
This wilderness is being gradually narrowed or in- 
vaded by the progiess of drainage and cultivation. 

I’he plains of the Ganges and the Brahma{mtra, 
which include Bengal, Behar, the Doab (moaning 
the ‘ Mesojiotamia ’ of the Ganges and Jumna rivers ), 
Oudh, and Rohilcund, form an alluvial flat, ter- 
minating in a delta, and extending from the Bay 
of Bengal to the slight u])lan<l8 on the Ihinjab 
border that form the water-parting between the 
Gange.s and the Indus. Tlinuighout its entire 
length the Ganges and its numerous trilmtaries 
s])read out like the veins of a h’af, carrying every- 
w'hero their fertilising influence. The' population 
of these fertile and well-cultivated j>lains is very 
dense. 

The basin of the Indus, in the north-west, is 
towards the south separated from that of the 
Gauges by the Aravalli Hills. The Punjab occupies 
the northern {»ortion. South of the Punjab, ami 
parallel wdth the river, the great sandy desert of 
the Indus extends for nearly 500 miles. The valley 
of the Indus is continued through Sind to the 


Arabian Sea. Between the Indus region and 
the Aravalli Hills lies the Thur desert, an ex- 
panse covered with sandhills, 400 miles long and 
100 broad. It is only in the neighbourhood of the 
Indus and some of its tributaries that the sui-face 
can be cultivated by means of river-irrigation — 
although cro{)s of grain njay bo grown in hollows 
and narrow valleys after the rains. The horse and 
camel alone can cross this desert, w hich is described 
in Hindu geography as ‘the region of death.’ 

The highlands of Hindustan extend from the 
Vindhya and Satpnra mountains as a baser to the 
border of the Thur desert. ’I’liey include the 
tableland of Malwa and Kajputana or Bajastharn 
wdiicli lias an elevation of aoout ‘2000 feet above 
the level of the .sea. 

The Vindhya and Satpnra ranges are two hill- 
chains, with an elevation from 2500 to 4000 feet, 
])artly though not entirely })arallel from east to 
w’est, and divided from eacli other by (he valley of 
the Nerbudda River. They form wliat may be 
called the backbone of middle India, oi, l)y another 
meta])hor, a broad wall dividing northern (rom 
southern India. 

The i)eninsula south of the Satj)urji range i.s 
in twm divisions. Tlie first is tin* Iteccan ((|.v.), 
wdiich name nmams ‘the south.' 'I’his area is a 
central tableland extending from 12"’ to 21 N. lat., 
rising from 1500 to ‘2000 feet above the .s('a, and 
enclo.secl on all .sides by mountain-ranges. These 
ranges are the Sat])uras above mentioned, the Kast- 
ern Ghats, .somewdiat low% facing the Biiy of Ih'iigal, 
ami the Western Gluits, higher and more imjnu tant, 
facing the Indian Ocean. Between the Pastern 
Ghats and the sea are fertile littonil t racts kmmn 
to history as tin; Northern (’ircars and the Garnatic, 
Between the Western Gluits and sea is a similar 
tract known geogra]>hically as the Konkan. As a 
northern continuation of this tract is Gujarat, witli 
its ofl'shoots the peninsulas of Kjith’iawar and 
(hitch. From the low land of the Konkan to the 
Deccan {dateau the mountains rise in a succession 
of geological formations looking like gigantic 
terraces. 'I’lio rivers of the I)ec(‘an rise in the 
Western Gluits, and, after traversing the tableland, 
descend to the sea by pa.ssages tli rough the I'iastern 
Ghdt.s. TJie .slope of the country corresponds wit h 
tlie course of the rivers ; it has 'a gradual inclina- 
tion townirds the east. The .second division begins 
technically from the Tungabhadra River, but geo- 
graphically from the hills south of (biddai»ah. It 
extends right down to (Jape Comorin, the a{)ex of 
the inverted tri.'ingle, and includes Madrjis, 'ranjore, 
Trichinopoli, Tinnevelli, and other famous {daces. 

To this summary of natural divisions a brief 
notice of the mountains and rivers may he added. 

I'lie mountain-sysivin forms a connect(*d whole. 
It is 8e})aratc from tlie Himalaya and from the 
Suliman range, wliich forms a wall between 
India and Afghanistan. It may best lie followed 
from the southern point, (Jape (Jomorin, north- 
wards, thus : From that point there run ujiwards 
two long lines of hills and mountains, one north- 
easterly, the other north-westerly. The north- 
easterly line comprises the 'Eastern (Riiits 
already mentioned, which become merged in the 
hilly region on the west of Bengal, and runs up to 
tlie neighbourhood of Allaliabad, at, the junction of 
the Jumna and the Ganges. This line nowhere 
exceeds an altitude of 3500 feet above sea-lgvel. 
The north-westerly line com{:»rises the Travancore 
and Palni hills, the NiJgiri, the Western Gluit.s, 
the Aravallis, and the Rajasthan hills, np to 
the neighbourhood of Delhi. This line has at 
several places considerable altitude, for example 
in the Nilgiri (‘Blue Peak’), 8000 feet and 
ipward; and Mahabalesluvar (near Poona) and 
^.bu in Raj pu tana, iipw’ards of 4000 feet. These 
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two lines are as the sides of a triangle, and are 
joined at the top by the two transverse and parallel 
ranges of the Vindhya and Satpura already men- 
tioned. Tlius the mountain-system, like the ex- 
ternal conliguration of the country, is in the shape 
of an inverted triangle. 

The river-system may be thus epitomised. The 
Indus in the north-west, with a course of 900 
miles after issuing from the Himalayas, drains 
with its four famous affluents, the Sutlej, 
the Ravi, the Chonab, and the Jheluni, about 
800,000 sq. m., and empties itself into the Arabian 
S('a. In the north-east the Ganges, with the 
duTuna and other affluents, and the Brahmaputra 
and Meghna— all which join in tlie Bengal delta 
—drain about 500,000 S(j. in. ' Owing to their 
virtual amalgamation in Bengal, it is difficult to 
assign a length to the courses of these rivers, whi(di 
cm])ty themselves in the Bay of Bengal. The 
central region — viz. that of the Vindhyas and the 
8at])ura — about 100,000 h<). m. — is drained by 
the Nerbudda and the Tapti, the former having a 
course of 800 miles, tlie latter of 400 miles, and 
both flowing west into the Gulf of Cambay, a 
branch of tlie Arabian Sea. The remaining area 
(viz. 000,000 sq. m., out of a total of 1,500,000) 
consists of the Deccan and the peninsula. It is 
drained by the following rivins : Mahanadi, with 
a course of 520 miles ; Godavari, 898 ; Kistna, 800; 
'rungablmdra, 400; Pennar, .‘150; and Kaveri, 470. 
There are many other rivers which cannot be 
particularised hero. Among them may be men- 
tioned the TTooghly and the Gumti, (Jalcutta 
being situated on the fonner and Lucknow on the 
latter ; both belong to the Gangetic system. 

Geology. — In 18.50 a staff of geologists commenced 
a geological survey of India, which has since then 
been steadily continued. They have examined an 
area several times as large as that of Great Britain, 
and supjilied for the districts with which they 
have dealt an accurate knowledge of the mineral 
resources. 

Professor Medlicott summarises the general 
result thus, ‘Geologically India is divided into 
three distinct areas : ( 1 ) peninsular and (2) extra- 
peninsular, sejiarated by (3) the lndo-(Jang<;tic 
plains, formed of the deposits of those great rivers 
and their tributaries. ( 1 ) is a land surface of 
immense antitjuity, all the fossiliferous rocks 
within it being of aerial or fluviatile formation, and 
the newest of them of Lower Tertiary age. It is 
principally a massif of gneissic rocks, with bands 
and basins of transition strata of various ages, 
culminating in the Vindhyan formation, of 
unaltered and undisturbed strata, yet of un- 
determined age, being unfossiliferous. Totally 
separate from the Vindhyans comes the Gondwana 
formation : near its base the Indian coal-measures 
on Ilpner Palmozoic, while the top group, where 
near tlie coasts, contains U])j)er Jurassic marine 
fossils. A great volcanic formation, known as the 
Deccan Trap, covers an immense area in Bombay^ 
and Central India ; the deposits locally found in it 
contain only fresh -water fossils ; in Gujarat it 
occurs between Eocene and Cretaceous marine 
strata. Along the outer margin of the plains (2) 
presents an almost unbroken face of Tertiary rocks, 
of immense thickness, and more or loss intensely 
disturbed. On the west, associated with Cretaceous 
strata, they extend to form the uplands of Afghan- 
istan and Persia. On the east, again associated 
with Upper Secondary beds, they abut against the 
crystalline rocks of the Malayan axis. On the 
north they form the sub-Hinialayan chain at the 
base of the central Asian ma.ss'lf, the southern 
rid^res of which form the Himalayas; in this 
osition the Tertiary series, except at its very 
use, is inclusively of fluviatile formation, like 


the plains, and contains the famous Siwalik 
mammalian fauna. The outer Himalayan is formetl 
of crystalline and other rocks of uncertain age ; 
but on the north side of the range there is a full 
succession of Palaeozoic and Secondary marine 
formations. At the north-east angle of the plains 
the Shillong plateau of crystalline rocks, capped by 
horizontal Tertiary strata, separating the lower 
Assiim valley from Sylhet in eastern Bengal, is an 
outlier of tlie peninsular massif At the north- 
west angle of the plains, in the Salt Range of the 
Punjab, there is again a small px))()snre of the 
ancient limit of the peninsular massif, presenting 
an outcrop of coastal dejiosits of I’abi'ozoic age. 
Besides the (Gondwana coal, a light coal occurs 
sporadically in the Tertiary rocks from Sind to 
Kashmir, and in upper Assam there are rich coal- 
measures of about the same age ; in both these 
regions, also, petroleum is more or less abundant. 
Pure iron ores are abundant throughout tin; ])cnin- 
sula and in the outer Himalaya ; other or<\s .arc 
companitively scarce, except along the Malayan 
axis. The diamonds of India and the aluminous 
gems of Burma are well known.’ 

In ancient times there were gold-mines in the 
mountains of the south-western regions, which 
Hupi>licd the metal for the gold coinage which was 
then almo.st universal in the country. The. most 
accessible jiarts of the aui iferous strata have b(‘en 
worked out ages ago, and the remnant forms what 
is known as the Mjysore mines. There are other 
auriferous dejiosits in parts of the Deccan, Silver 
has never been discovered in any apiirociable 
quantity within the country ; but in tlie middle 
ages it was introduced largely from across the 
Himalayas and used for coinage. In the Shan de- 
pendencies of Burma, however, it is extracted from 
lead ore. Goal is obtained largely in western 
Bengal, in the Satpura Hills to a considerable ex- 
tent, and in the Deccan to some extent, and in some 
other places also. The output in 1921 was 19,303, OOQ 
tons, of which 1,144,000 tons were exported, princi- 
pally to Ceylon, Sumatra, and Straits Settlements. 
Iron and copper are found and worked in many 
parts of the country. There are many other mineral 

f ood nets of lesser importance. Diamonds are still 
oun<l in the central hills, and ruby-mines are worked 
near the Jrawadi. The mineral resources on the 
whole are inferior in importance to the agricultural. 
Sec the Mauital of the Geology of India, by Medli- 
cotb, Blanford, and Ball (revised bv Oldham, 1893). 

Climate . — In a country extending ov(ir ‘26“ of 
latitude — one extremity of which runs far into the 
torrid zone, and the other terminates in a range of 
mountains rising far above the line of perpetual 
snow — a country embracing lowland plains, elevated 
plateaus, and alpine regions, the climate must be 
extremely varied. The whole country has three 
well-marked seasons — the cool, the hot, and the 
rainy. This characteristic applies without distinc- 
tion to all parts of the country ; oven to the Hima- 
layas, which have otherwise a climate like that of 
Switzerland. The cool months are November, De- 
cember, January, and a part of Pebruaiy ; the <lry 
hot weather precedes, and the moist hot weather 


later according to circumstances, its ending is in 
September. But in Burma it lasts longer ; and in 
the peninsula there is a second rainy season, 
called the latter rains, during the autumn. The 
winter is the pleasant period ; the spring is gener- 
ally hot and healthy; the summer depends on 
the duration of the rains ; the autumn is close, 
malarious, and unhealthy. The rainy season 
everywhere comes from the same cause — viz. 
the attraction by the sun of moisture from the 
ocean in clouds, and their condensation into rain 
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upon the land. It is cjilled monsoon, probably a 
corruption of the Persian word for season (see 
Monsoon). It is the occasional failure of the 
monsoons that causes the periodical famines to 
wdiich the conn f ry is liable. The central table- 
land is cool comparatively, but the alternations of 
lieat and cold diller greatly elsewhere. In the 
north-west theic is buniing heat with hot winds in 
summer, and frost at night in winter. In the 
south the h(;at is more tempered, but the winter 
is cool only, and not cold. At Ootacamund, on 
the Nilgiris, 7200 feet above the level of the sea, 
the mean annual temj)eiature is hS'* F. ; at Madras, 
; Boitjhay, 84' ; (/alcutta, 79"; Pangalorc, 74"; 
and at Delhi, 72“. lint at ]»la(!e8 like Delhi, where 
the heat of summer is tremendous, the average is 
reduced by the cold in winter. The fall of rain 
varies greatly in different ])arts of the country. 
In the north-eastern and other outlvinjj parts it 
exceeds 7*'> inclies ; at one observatory in north- 
east Bengal, Cherra Punji, there is a phenomenal 
fall of 600 inches in the year. In the Deccan, in 
the upper basins of the Cang(‘s and the Indus, it 
is 30, and in the lower regions of the Indus less 
than I.*! inches. The remainder of India is jdaced 
between the extremes re]»r(!sentcd by these <lamp 
and dry belts, hut is, as compared with Euro^ui, 
an arid country. Ihujce the nece.ssity of tanks 
and inigation Vanals to sujtply moisture to the 
soil, and to obviate the danger of drought and 
famine. A meteoiological department has been 
established, with 161 observatories, the chief of 
which are at ( Jalcutta and Bombay. See Henry 
F. JJlarihu-d's l^ractinil Guide io the Cliwdftus and 
Wctdiicr of India (1889). 

Fauna.- 'Phe domesticated animals are, first, 
the cat tie — cows, buffaloes, oxen ; the last two do 
the work of agriculture. The bull and cou are 
sacred animals to Hindus, and by them are never 
kilh'd for food. 'I’he indigenous breeds of horses in 
India have been im])roved by the imi>oitation of 
foreign sires. 'Pliey have never been emjdoyed in 
agriculture. I’lie l>ony, the donkey, and the mule 
are largely insed. Sheep and goats are abundant. 
The ])ig is plentiful, but is despised by the up]>er 
and middle classes of the people. The monkeys 
are ta>ne and arc; ludd sacred. The wild animals 
include the tiger, i)anth(!r, cheetah, boar, bear, 
bi.son, elephant, and rhinoceros. The crocodile 
and alligator infest most of the rivers. Deer of 
all sorts abound ever\ wluuc'!, and mainlv sui)idy 
sustenance to the carni\orous animals. I’he lion, 
the hy;ena, the lynx, and the wolf are unini])ort- 
ant. The elephant is used only for ]>urpo.ses of 
war or of state, both by the government and by 
the native nobility. The ibex and the ovis-ammon 
(the wild goat and the Avild sheep) are found only 
in the highest parts of the Himalaya.s. Poisonous 
snakes abound, the Avorst being the cobra dacaiadlo 
( the bJack-Jiooded ) : many thousands of the natives 
die from .snake bite in the year. The government 
offer rewards, ami many thousands of animals, in- 
cluding snakes, are ilestroyed. I’J)e area support- 
ing these animals has shrunk during the jnesent 
century from the spread of cultivation, and is still 
shrinking. De.stnictive visitations of locusts happen 
<)Cca.yionally. 'Phe birds are, of cour.se, infinitely 
various ; but several of the most beautiful oV 
remarkable species are Avanting. The eagle is 
found only in the Himalayas, so is tlic pheasant. 
The partridge is seen in alt the })lains, and in some 
jdaces the cpiail is abundant. The snipe is found 
in the marshy land ; waterfowl swarm in some 
localities, and flights of Avild geese sweep through 
the air. Vultures and other birds ' serve as 
scavengers. The crow is common everyAvhere, but 
not the raven. 

At the seaport towns the supply of fish for 


European consumption is excellent, and fish-curing 
is largely practised by the people. Inland the fish- 
ing in tlie mountain -streams is good, but in the 
rivers of the champaign tlie fish, though abundant 
in quantity, are not esteemed for quality. See 
Fauna of British India, ed. Sir Arthur Shipley. 

Flora . — Nearly half of the country is tropical, 
though none of it is equatorial, and a i)art is not 
only teinperate, but cold ; accordingly the vegeta- 
tion varies greatly. As compared Avith equatorial 
regions, the country ha.s tropical jiroducts plentiful 
and good, but not first-rate, .such as tobacco, 
sugar, ginger, and spices of all sorts. Rice has 
from time immemorial been a staple. Mai/e and* 
millet are articles of food Avhere rice is less easily 
got. Jute is ail ini.iiortant fibre. Oilseeds are 
largely exported. I’he cultivation of wheat has 
greatly ilevolojied for exportation since the era of 
cheap prices. Tea is grown largely under Kuro- 
])ean supervision in the Eastern Himalayas, and 
already surpasses the China teas, Colh‘C is groAvn 
in the south, but Avith chequered success. Among 
the dyes, indigo and lac (red) are noteworthy. 
Eiirojiean flowers of all sorts are cultivated noAva- 
days. 'File indigenous flowers are not rich, the 
water-lilies being the best ; the flowering shrubs 
are very fine, however. Of trees in the ])lainH 
near the coasts the palm order with its several 
varieties strikes the observer. Inland the mango 
fruit-tree and the orange, the umbrageous banyan, 
the .sacred poejiul, and the bamboo are featuies in 
the landscape. In the hills the tirak and other 
useful timber trees are obtained. In the Himalayas 
are the cedar, the pine, the fir, the juniper. 

The ])rimeval forests Avhich covered the country 
have long been restricted to the hill and moun- 
tain system alreaily described. But further, 
in this country, as in many other countries, the 
hills have been deforested by reckless destruction 
iluring many gemnations, to the injury of the 
climate and of that Avater-su])]»ly on which so 
much depends. Conservation of forests Avas not 
attempted under native rule, nor under British 
rule until the middle of the 19th century. Since 
that time, however, a forestry dei)artmcnt has 
been set up as a branch of the administration in 
every province, with European ollicers trained in 
Eurojic, For the Avhole country, the forests under 
supervision amount to 250,000 sq. m., of Avliich 
100,000 are under complete conservancy. Besides 
augmenting the national resources, the forestry is 
profitable, and yields a net revenue yearly of more 
than a million sterling. 

The agricultural .stati.stics show that less than 
one-half of the Avhole country is cultivated or 
glazed. Of the remainder a jjortion is available 
for cultivation ; the rest is uncultivable, consisting 
of stiff hillsides, desert, river-beds, &c. 

II. The People. 

Popxdation . — This has since, the middle of the 
19th century been ascertained by census. 'I'he 
ilecennial census of 1881 shoAved 263 millions of 
souls for the Avhole country, including the British 
territories and the native states, and an increase 
of 13 million.s over the preceding census. This 
total AAUis exclusive of the population of the Kash- 
mir state, Avhich really belonged to the country, 
and of Upper Burma, subsequently annexed. With 
Kaslunir and all Ilurma the population at the 
ceii.sus of 1911 Avas 316,156,396, an increase of 
20,791,340 over the figures for 1901 ; and this total 
excludes Nepdl, Bhutan, and French and Portu- 
guese territory. The 1921 census shoAVs a total 
population of 318,942,480. But though populous, 
the country is not as a Avhole densely peopled, 
the average of inliabitants to the square mile 
being 226 for the British provinces, 100 for the 
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Indian states, and 176 for the whole country. The 
hill and mountain system, indeed, shows a sparse 
popAiIation ; but the plains of tlie Ganges ana the 
llrahmaputra, and the coast districts and the 
southern peninsula, are densely peopled. The Gan- 
getic plain generally has an average of 400 to the 
square mile; and some parts of it, near Benares 
and Patna, show an average actually double the 
above, and a densitj’' which is quite excessive. Of 
the 319 millions not more than 32^ were urban, the 
rest being rural. Thus the vast majority of the 
people live in the country, and most of these an 
agricultural or pastoral. In most })rovince8 tin 
returns show an e.vccss in the number of males 
over that of females. 

The populations of the three presidency cities 
at the census of 1921 were: Calcutta, 1,327,547 ; 
Bombay, 1,175,914 ; Madras, 626,911. Below these 
there are thirty-one towns with more than 100,000 
inhabitants each, and below these again fifty-five 
with more than 50,000 each. 

Ethnology and Language . — The languages of 
the present day as well as those spoken in former 
ages, as far as those are known to ns, belong to 
four dillercnt stocks — viz. the Aryan, Dravidian, 
Kolarian, and Tibeto-Burman stocks. In point 
of chronological order the Kolarians appear to 
have been the first settlers, and all indications 
])oint to their having originally entered India from 
the north-east, and liaving thence spread west- 
wards over the northern jdains. As regards the 
tribes speaking Tibeto-Burman dialects, they are 
confimMl to the skirts of the Himalayan range ; 
thus forming, as it were, the southern edge of 
the wide Tibetan spei^ch-field, having jirobably 
penetrated at various times, from the plateau of 
Tibet, thiough the numerous passes of the Hima- 
layas.' Kastwards, again, tlieso dialects stretch, in 
a more or less continuous chain, until they merge 
in the conijiact body of Burman speech. But 
whilst a separate linguistic development makes 
it necessary to treat the Kolarian and Tibeto-Bur- 
man languages as two distinct groups, it is yet 
highly probable that they were ultimately derived 
from the same Mongol stock. After a time the 
Kolarian settlers would seem to have been dis- 
turbed in their possession of the northern plains 
by the inroads of Dravidian tribes, 'riicse, having 
gained entrance into India through the north- 
w(*stern passes, seem to have pushed forward, 
driving tlie Kolarians into the mountainous ais- 
tricts which border the Gangetic plain in the south, 
and ultimately to have forced tneir way througli 
them, and ])oured themselves in a mighty stream 
into the southern peninsula. "Whether in so doing 
they were already urged onward by tribes of another 
race following in their wake wo do not know ; 
certain it is, however, that at some time or other 
subsequent to the immigration of the Dravidians — 
probably more than 4000 years ago— peo[)lo of the 
Aryan stock must have entered the ‘land of the five 
rivers’ (Punjab) either through those same passes 
of the Suliman range, the command of whidi has 
so often decided the fate of India, or by a more 
northerly and yet more rugged route, across the 
Hindu -Kush, and by way of the Pamir plateau and 
the highland valley of Kashmir. In favour of this 
latter alternative it has been urged that there are 
to this day settled, to the north of JCashmir and 
Kabul, several tribes of the Aryan stock, such as 
the Dards and the Siah-Posh Kafirs, whose ver- 
nacular dialects are of so archaic a character as to 
have suggested the idea that these tribes may 
perhaps be the direct descendants of some remnants 
of the primitive (Indo-Iranic) Aryans which had 
remained behind in the old homes when the great 
body of their brethren took their departure in quest 
of more favoured abodes. However, our knowledge 


of these waifs and strays of the Aryan stock is still 
very imperfect ; and they may after all turn out 
to be mere detached dialects of either the Indie 
or the Iranic branch of Aryan speech. Between 
these two divisions no sharp line of demarcation 
can indeed be drawn ; but the languages of the 
countries west of the Indus — viz. the Pushtu (or 
Pakhtu ) of the Afghans, and the Baluchi, one of 
the two principal languages of Boluchistan — form 
intermediate links, being l)v most scholars included 
in the Iranian group, whilst others would rather 
refer them to the Indian division. 

(1) Indo-Aryan (ironp . — 'riu* earliest accessible 
form of Aryan speech in India is tlu' fVd/c, espe- 
cially the language of the sacred hymns (»f tlie 
Bigveda which re])re.sent the Aryan tribes as 
settled in the Punjab. Kven at that «iarly ijeriod 
dialectic varieties seem already to have (‘xisted to 
some extent among dilleront tribes. In the course 
of the later Vcdic ages the Aryan language ex- 
tended its sway eastward o\'er nearly the whole 
of northern India. During this process foreign 
ethnic elements were doubtless largely al>sorbed by 
the Aryan community, and the greater or less pro- 
portion of such admixtures, coupled with inde- 
pendent political formations, could not fail ere 
long to })roduce difl'erent dialects of marked indi- 
viduality. Meanwhile, the exegesis of the sacred 
hymns, already largely unintelligible at the time 
when they were first collected, and the consequent 
close cultivation of giammatical and phonetic 
studies, resulted in the grammatical fixation of 
the literary language (hence called Handcrit — i.e. 

‘ completely or correctly formed, polished’), ])rolj- 
ably about the Cth century n.c. Henceforth the 
divorce between the literary idiom and the popular 
dialects was complete. The existence of such 
dialects at that time is amply attested by the 
fact that Gautama S'akyamuni (or Butldha, ‘the 
awakened,’ as he subsequently called himself), in 
preaching his new gos})cl of salvation through indi- 
vhlual righteousness, made use of the Magadhf, 
commonly called Pdli, the local dialect of his 
native Magadha (Behar), which accordingly became 
the sacred language of Buddhist literature ; but 
being as such a grammatically fixed idiom, like 
the Sanskrit, it became gradually estranged from 
the vernacular with which it had originally been 
identical. The canonical books of the Buddhists 
wore settled at a council held in the reign of the 
Emperor As'oka about 250 n.c., but they were not 
committed to writing till about 80 n.c. , so that 
the state of their language is attested for that 

E eriod at latest. The same Emperor As'oka has, 
owever, left us authentic dialectic documents of 
his own time — viz. the famous rock inscrii)tions, 
containing religious edicts, and scattered over the 
area of northern India from the vicinity of 
Peshawar on the north-west frontier, and Girnar 
in Gujarat, to Cuttack on the eastern coast. Simi- 
lar in its origin to the Pali, another local dialect , 
the MahdrdHhtri, or language of the province of 
Maluirdshtra (the present Mahratta country), 
became the religious dialect of another large sect, 
the Jains, which seems to go back to about the 
same time as the origin of Buddhism. Moreover, 
several popular dialects were early employed for 
literary purposes by Indian dramatists. VVliile the 
use of Sanskrit in dramatic literature is confined 
to male characters of the higher classes, women 
and inferior male characters are invariably made 
to speak various local dialects. 'Phese dialects, 
called Prdkritft — i.e. either ‘vulgar’ or ‘derived 
(from the Sanskrit)’ — may be looked upon as the 
forerunners of the modern vernaculars of northern 
India. Though the oldest existing plays can hardly 
be placed earlier than the 6th century of our era, 
the actual use of the Prdkrits, as popularly spoken 
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dialects, may go back some centuries before thal 
‘ time. The principal Neo- Aryan languages oi 
India are (1) Bcnyali ; (2) Uriyd (or Orissa);, 
(3) Hindi (of tlie Uj^per Provinces), with the 
closely allied Fanidbi and Nepdli (the lanmiage of 
the Goorkhas, the ruling class of Nepal); (4) 
Sindhi (on the lower Indus); (5) Kashmiri; (6) 
Mardthi ; (7) Giijardti — which Bcames {Compara- 
tive Crawniar of the Modern Aryan Languages of 
India ), however, takes to be a mere dialect of 
Hindi. To these may be added (8) Assamese, 
fornicrly considered a dialect of Bengali; (9) 
Jirdhai, one of the two languages spoken in 
Ihduchistan, Avhich at one time was thought to 
be Dravidian, whilst some scholars would even 
now refer it to the Kolarian group; and (10) 
Sinhalese, the language of the southern half (per- 
haps at one time of the whole) of the island of 
(Jeylon, doubtless imported from northern India, 
in the early centuries n.c., by Buddhist ininii- 
grant.s ; witb its lit(‘rary dialect calle<l Eln, and 
the dialect of the Aryanised aboriginal Veddas. 

Many of these languages show a considerable 
number of dialectic varieties, especially the Hindi, 
])y far the most important of all, of which as 
many as fifty-nine dialects an^ enumerated by Gust 
{Modern Langaages of the East Indies). Not a 
few of these dialects aio, hoAvever, of a very mixed 
character, owing to their being spoken by Aryan- 
ised trilx's of one of the three other groups, and 
consequently showing a more or less strong non- 
Aryan element. A peculiar and important form 
(for it can scarcely bo called a distinct dialect) of 
Hindi is Urdu or ){industdtii, which, being Hindi, 
with a more or less considerable admixture of 
l^>rHian (and Arabic) words, and written in the 
l*ei-sian character, originat(‘d, after the Moliam- 
niodan comjuest, through the official intercourse 
of the Persian-speaking rulers and their Hindu 
subjects— much as in English the original Teutonic 
groundwork has been overlaul by a thick layer of 
Jlornance and Latin vocables and formative elements 
— and has developed into a kind of lingua franca for 
tin? whole of India ; a southern variety of it being 
<!allcd Dahhani or Dekhni. In j»oint of the anti- 
quity of its literary documents, Sinhalese stands 
pre-eminent among Neo-Aryan languages ; its de- 
velopment from, or by the side of, Pali being well 
authenticated by Elu works going back to the 5th 
century of our era, and hy inscri[)tions of very early 
date. Next to it comes Hindi, commencing, about 
1200 A. n., with the I’rithiriij Ihlsau, a heroic poem 
by Chand Bardai, composed in an archaic form of 
Hindi which Trumpj) jiroposes to call ‘Old Hindui 
whilst the term ‘Hindui’ is applied by him to a 
somewhat more modern form, represented by the 
writings of the religious reformer Kabir (c. 1450 
A.D.), the sacred boolvs of the Sikhs (the Granth), 
and Tulsi Diis’s translation of the Sanskrit e[)ic 
Kdmdyana. In Marathi the oldest existing work, 
a paraphrase of the Sanskrit philosophical poem 
Bhagavadgifcd, claims to have been written in 1290 
A.D, ; whilst Bengali literature commences M’ith 
the religious writings of the Vaishnava reformer 
Chaitanya, a contemporary of Luther. None of 
the other languages possess any literature above 
two or three centuries old. 

(2) Dravidian Group. — The extension of the 
Brahmanical civilisation and literature has intro- 
duced into these languages, as into those of the 
other stocks, a very considerable element of Sans- 
kritic words ; whilst their grammatical structure 
lias, on the whole, remained intact. As regards 
the ultimate affinities of this stock, Dr Caldwell, 
in his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
Lanquages, has shown that Dravidian speech, in 
its formative features, betrays a ‘family likeness’ 
to the Scythic ( Finnic-Tataric ) stock; whilst he ; 


also detects in it certain analogies, though of a 
rather indefinite and remote character, to Aryan 
speech. The people speaking Driivida languages 
occupy a compact area extending over the whole 
of the southern ])art of the peninsula, with one or 
two enclaves in the Aryan territory. Dravidian 
scholars recognise twelve distinct languages, only 
four of which, also the most important in regard 
to population, have developed anything worthy of 
the name of a literature — viz. (1) Tamil, occupying 
the .south-eastern; (2) Telugti, the north-eastern; 
(3) Kanarese (or Kannada, i.e. Karnataka), the 
north-western ; and (4) Malaydlani, the south- 
western portion of the Dravidian area. Th# 
remaining members of the family are (5) Tulu, 
between the two preceding ones, on the Malabar 
coast; (6) Kodagu, the language of Goorg, adjoin- 
ing the last named, inland ; ( 7) Tuda and (8) Kota, 
both spoken by tribes of the Nilgiii hills; (9) 
Gond, in Gentral India; ( ID) Khondand ( 11 ) Ordon, 
west and north-west of Orissa; and (12) lidjniahdl, 
or Maler, the language of a tribe of the Kdjmahal 
hills in Bengal,. Tamil, which has also extended 
its sway over the northern half of Ceylon, may 
boJist of a rich and varied literature ; its olde.st 
works— the ChintAmani, an epic poem of 15,000 
lines, and the Kural, a collection of ethical stanzas, 
both of them by Jain poets — probably dating back 
to the 10th century, if not earlier. In the sister 
languages, Nannaya’s I’elugu translation of the 
epic MahahhArata and Kes'ava’s Kanarese gram- 
mar probably belong to the 12th century ; whilst 
MalayAlam, originally a mere dialect of I'amil, 
commences with the licroic poem Ramacharita, of 
uncertain date, but probably a century or two 
later than those works. 

(3) Munda GroujK — Thh term is preferred for a 
group which has also been called Kolarian (fiom 
the kols). The peoide sj)eaking these languages, 
settled chiefly in tlie jungly and mountainous 
tracts of the Central ri()vinc(e8, are computed to 
number about two million, though many tribe.s, 
sucli as the Bhils, who have adopted other 
languages, e.specially Hindi, ethnologically douht- 
le.s.s belong to this group. Munda si)eech po.ssesses 
a very complete sullixal system of inflection, its 
conjugational system being especially doveloi>ed. 
Some of tlie chief points in wliich it differs from 
Dravidian .speech are that it has a dual num- 
ber for nouns, and that it lacks a negative form of 
the verb. Our knowledge of most of these lan- 
guages is, however, still .sadly defective. Brand - 
reth proposes to include nine different lang\iages 
under this group, to which Gust adds a tenth ; but 
this sclieme is so far only provisional. The best- 
known member of this family is the Santdli — .spoken 
by a vigorous tribe inhabiting the so-called oantal 
Barganas ( and adjoining districts ) along the western 
frontier of Lower Bengal— of which we have a good 

f grammar by ykrefsrud (1873). The only other 
anguage of this group the grammar of which has 
been at all adequately treated is the Munddri, 
spoken by Mundas, Bhumij, and Larka Kols ; 
whilst of others, wliich are probably destined to 
die out before long, we have as yet only scanty 
vocabularies. 

(4) Tibeto-Burman Group. — This field has also 
as yet been very imperfectly surveyed, most of its 
'-.nguages lying either wholly beyond the Indian 
ontier, or only just projecting into the British 
irritory. They share the general agglutinative 
character of the only two literary languages of this 
family, the Tibetan and Burmese, whilst in them 
the tone of the voice also plays generally an im- 
portant part in the meaning of words, though not 
to the .same extent as in monosyllabic languages. 
Brandreth proposes to arrange these border-lan- 
~:aages in nineteen different classes, which Oust re- 
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duces to a few geographical groups — viz. tlie Nepdl, 
Sikkim, Assam, Manipiir-Cliittagong, arid Traiis- 
Ilimalayan groups— the last-named poup consisting 
of the southern offshoots of the Tibetan branch of 
Tibeto-lhirman speech. 

A curious cluster of dialects, which seems to be 
independent of any of the four groups of Indian 
si)oech hitherto mentioned, is found in the Khasi 
hills, in the province of Assam. Ther6 is a good 
Khdsi grammar by Pryse. This language, in 
which five or six dialects are distinguished, is of 
tlie monosyllabic order ; but its exact relationship 
has not yet been determined. 

• The word Hindu has been used in various 
senses. In trutli it means all those who pro- 
fess the Hindu or Brahmanic faith, which, how- 
ever, consists of many sects. This vast community 
of over 216 millions of souls is divided into several 
Castes (q.v.), high and low. The high castes are 
mainly Aryan, the lower castes partly Aryan and 
)artly Dravidian or aboriginal. A person must be 
)orn into the high castes, and cannot enter them 
by conversion. If a person, as for instance an 
aboriginal, be converted, he can enter the lower 
castes only. The sections of Hindu community 
thus summarised differ not only in nationality and 
language in different provinces, but in customs and 
dress. Their languages are to be counted by 
scores. 

The Moliammedan (or, strictly, Muhammedan) 
pojiulation, on the other hand (about 68 millions), 
in all parts of India affect the same customs, and 
generally s])eak one language —Hindustani or Urdu. 
It is the one chielly known to Euroj>eans. It is 
the v(>rnacnlar in tiie toM iis alone, ami those, too, 
of the north-west only. In these provinces, also, 
it is the otlicial language. It is, however, hardly 
known to the Mohammedans of eastern Bengal, 
who speak Bimgali. Persian ami Arabic are more 
or less known as classical languag<5s to tlie Moham- 
mi'dans of India, but are not spoken. The lan- 
guage of the courts of justice is everywhere the 
language of the province. 

7’lie ahoriginal hill-tribes have caused trouble on 
the Assam fnuitier at various times, especially those 
on the north-east frontier near Assam. Tlie liill- 
tribes of the Dravidian race also are in a primi- 
tive state socially. Of these the most important 
are the' Bhils and Gonds, who are found in the 
Vimlhya and Satpura regions, the Khonds end 
Kols, who inhabit the Eastern Ghdts, and the 
Sontals on the hill-country w'est of Bengal. I'he 
Bhils were wont to live by jdunder, and used 
to burst out of their jungles, coininitting many 
outrages ; but in 1S25, after various methods of 
subduing them had been unsuccessfully tried by 
the British government, it was resolved to tempt 
them into militai*y service, with good results. 
The Khonds and Kols, driven into the jungles 
and mountains of Central India by the advance of 
the Aryan race from the nortli-west, have pre- 
served the grim religion that prevailed in the 
country before Hinduism was iieard of. That 
religion may be briefly characterised as Devil- 
worship, with efforts to propitiate the malignant 
deities by human sacrifice, principally of children. 
Successful efforts have been mad^ by the British 
government to suppress tliese practices. As a 
tribe the Gonds are the strongest; they adopted 
parts of both Hindu and Mohammedan culture, 
founded a rude dynasty, and signalised their rule 
by works of material improvement. For more 
than a century past they have relapsed into their 
pristine (londition. It is from among these aborig- 
inal tribes, numbering in all perhaps ten millions, 
that proselytes to Hinduism are obtained. 

National Character . — To the inhabitants of India, 
who, although generally a mixed race of Dravidian 


and Aryan origin, now form many distinct nations, 
no general statement can apply. The acute but 
unwarlike inhabitants of the Gangetic delta are 
quite unlike the less intellectual but sturdier races 
of the upper basins of the Ganges and the Indus 
— i.e. the United Provinces and the Punjab. 
These latter again are dissimilar from the high-bred 
and chivalrous race of Kajasthan or Rajputana, 
and the hardy f/bough hunible Mahratta of tlie 
Western Glnits. Still furtlier varieties are found 
in the half-warlike and partly refined races of the 
eastern coast and southern peninsula, mixed up 
with races of lesser spirit ana culture. The races 
who in this generation are believed to have political 
aspirations are the Sikhs of the Punjab — the SLkli 
faith being really an offshoot of Hinduism — the 
Goorkhos of Nepiil, and the Mahrattas of the 
Western Ghtits ; and perha}>s some sections of 
Mohammedans, who might he aided by Arabs im- 
migrating from Arabia. The Brahmans everywhere, 
to w'hatever nationality they may belong, or w hat- 
ever language they may speak, have a homogeneous 
character, imbued with a lofty pride transmitted 
through long generations. 

The Mohammedans of central Asiatic descent 
are strict adherents of their faith, and sometimes 
fanatical.' But those who, like the inhabitants of 
eastern Bengal and of parts of the Punjab, are 
merely Hindus or aborigines made Mohammedans 
by conversion, are of course less orthodox. Their 
religion is a mixture of the doctrines of the Koran 
with the local idolatry. The Parsees, a mercan- 
tile and eilucated class, seated at Bombay and 
along the west coast of India, are the descendants 
of the fugitive lire-wmrshippers of Persia. See 
Pauskks. 

The national character cannot be portrayed from 
this congeries ot iiationalitieH, yet some character- 
istics can be set forth as generally prevalent : for 
the upper aud middle classes, domestic affection, 
nmnilicenee, tenacious adherence to custom, venera- 
tion with awe leading to superstition, love of ex- 
ternal nature, an inclination for abstract medita- 
tion, mental acuteness and subtlety, litigiousness, 
shrewdness of observation ; for the humbler classes, 
temperance, patience, docility, charitableness to the 
irnligent, endurance, fortitude under disaster, and 
industry. * Dharm ' to the Hindu, and ‘ Dm ’ to the 
Mohammedan, means virtue under a religious sanc- 
tion. In justice to the women, it must be said that, 
desjute their subjection and seclusion, they have 
shown courageous fortitude in times of danger and 
charitable luuniticence wlien endowed wdth means. 
The suttee ‘ widow-burning’ evinced supreme resolu- 
tion. Predatory and jiugnacious instincts, heredi- 
tary in some classes, are jiarlly subdued by tlie jtiao; 
roniana of British rule. 

Politically the leading factor was this, that the 
congeries of nationalities, despite community of 
faith, had no idea of national union or of self- 
organisation. This rendered them comparatively 
easy of government by a foreign power posscs.sed 
of governing capacity. There is now a growing 
recognition of nationality, manifested in various 
M^ays, of ‘India’s place in the Empire,’ and the 
need for unity. 

Physical Qualities. — These vary together with 
race and climate. The stature is often tall in the 
north, and short in the south— very much as in 
Europe. Strength does not depend on height, of 
course. The Nepdleae are short, so are the Mahrat- 
tas ; both are strong. As a nile, strength with 
courage is found more in the north than in the 
south, but least perhaps in the Gangetic delta. 
Bengal is the only large province that furnishes no 
recruits to the army. Pliysical endurance, the 
power of making protracted bodily exertion with 
out scanty sustenance, is perceptible everywhere ; 
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in some places it is exfcraordinaiy, and raiely to be 
equalled in any country. An Indian lias haidly 
half the strenfjtli oi- nei vous force of a European, 
perhaps not more than one*tIiird ; his work would 
be in the same ])ioi>ortion. In consequence of this 
and of the cheapness of livinj,', his wages are not 
more than one sixth of the British rate. A pro- 
position of this sort cannot he stated accunitely 
or delinitely, but some such truth as this lies at 
the basis of the political economy of the country. 

liKniGiON. — Hinduism or Brahmanism is the 
relif^iori of the great majority of the ])eople, and 
Mohammedanism comes niixt. Of the 3iy,042,*lS0 
inhabitants of India, British and feudatory, in 1021, 
210,734,586 were Hindus, 08,735,233 Mohammedans, 
9,774,611 aboriginal ])agans, 11,571,268 Biuhlhists 
(almost all in Burma), 1,178,506 duins, 101,778 
Parsees (chielly in Bombay), 21,778 Jews. Ex- 
cluding Indian states there Avere in Bengal 25,210,802 
Mohammedans to 20,206,859 Hindus ; in the Pun- 
jab, 11,444,321 to 6,579,260 Hindus and 2,294,207 
Sikhs ; in Bihar and Orissa, 3,690,182 to 28,106,459 
Hindus. The Christians in British India number 
3,027,881, those in Indian states and agencies 
1,726,183. Biiddldsm at one period prevailed very 
generally throughout India; it is now practically 
conlined’ to Bengal, Sikkim, and Burma. See 
Bupdhism, Jains, Mohammed, Pauseek, Sikhs. 

If -The first to be considered is that 
variety of creeds which is derived from Brahmanic 
sources, and known as tlu^ Hindu religion, or 
Hinduism. The following summary of the origin 
and development of Hinduism is from Goldstiicker’s 
essay {Literary Itemainn, 1879), originally written 
for the first edition of this work. 

Hinduism may bo divided into three perioils, tlm 
Vedic, Ejiic, and Purfinie, as our knowledge of the 
first is (leiived from the sacred hooks called the 
of the second from the epic poem.s the lidnui- 
yana and the Mahdbhdrata^ of the third from 
the mythological works known under the name oi 
Ptirdwui and Tantras. Writers on this subject 
have marked the beginnings of certain divisions of 
Vedic works with 1200, 1000, 800, and 600 years 
n.C. The question of Hindu chronology will be 
more particularly considered in the article Veda, 
Probably the latest writings of the Vedic class are 
not more recent than the 2d century u.c. Uncer- 
tainty hangs over the period at which the two 
great epic poems were composed, although there 
is reason to surmise that the loAver limits of that 
period are not far from the beginning of the 
Christian era. The Puianlc period, on the other 
hand, all scholars are agreed to regard as corre- 
sj)onding with part of our medieval history. 

The Vedas . — If the ii!//;- the oldest of tlie 
Vedas, and ])robably the oldest literary document 
in existence— coincided Avith the beginning of 
Hindu civilisation, the popular creed of the 
Hindus, as de])ictcd in some of its hymns, would 
reveal the original creed not only of this nation, 
but also of humanity itself. The Hindus, as de- 
piett'd in these hymns, are far advanced beyond the 
starting-point of hufiian society. Indeed they may 
be ranked among these cujmmunities already ox- 
l)erienced in arts, defending their homes and pro- 
perty in organised Avarfare, accpiainted even with 
many vices which only occur in an advanced con- 
dition of artificial life (see Veda). Yet the ideas 
expressed in the greatest number of the Big-Veda 
hymns are neither emanating from an artificial 
imagination nor largely affected V)y philosophy. 
The Hindu of these hymns is engrossed by the 
might of the elements. The poAvers which turn his 
awe into pious subjection are; Ayvd, the fire of 
the sun and lightning ; Indra, the bright, cloud- 
less firmament; the mariitSy or Avinds ; Surya, the 
sun ; Ushas, the daAvn ; and nature in general. He 


invokes tliem, not as representatives of a supeiior 
being, before whom the human soul professes its 
humility, luit because he Avants their assistance 
against eneiAiies — because he Avishes to obtain from 
them rain, food, cattle, health, and otlicr Avorldly 
gcxul.s. He seiiks them, not for his sjurilual, hut for 
his material Avelfare. Sin and evil, imiced, are often 
adverted to, and the gods are praised because they 
destroy sinners and evildoers. But these Avords 
are not to be associated Avith our notions of wrong. 
A sinner, in these hymns, is a man Avho fails to 
address praises to those elemental deitic's, or to 
gratify them with the oblations they recci\'e at the 
liands of the believer. H<^ is the foe, the robber,* 
the demon — in short, the borderer infesting the 
territory of the ‘ pious ’ man, Avho, in Ids turn, 
injures and kills the other. On the Avhole these 
hymns, so far from reflecting unfavourably on the 
internal condition of the Hindu community, seem, 
on the contrary, to bespeak the union and ’brother- 
hood Avhich existed among its members. 

Th(! worshij) of the elementary beings AA'as origin- 
ally simple and harmles.s. Most of the Big-Veda 
hymns mention but one sort of oflering made to 
;hese gods. Jt consists of the juice of the 8oma 
q.v. ) or moon-plant, which, expressed and fer- 
mented, Avas an exhilaraf in<^ and inebriating 
Hiverage. There is a class of liymns, however, to 
>e found in the Big-Veda in Avhich the instinctive 
iitteranc.e of feeling makes room for the language 
)f sjieculation ; and the mysteries of nature be- 
ing more keenly felt, the circle of beings Avhich 
)verawe the pojiular mind beconuis enlarged. Thus, 
die objects tiy which India, Agrd, and the other 
Icities are propitiated, become gods themsidves; 
Soma is invoked as the bestower of all Avorldly 
boons. The animal sacrifice is added to the original 
•ites ; and the horse of the sacrifice especially is 

voked by the Avorshipper, 

Mystical language then shoAvs that religion 
Avas en<leavouring to penetrate into tin* mysteries 
'■'f creation. This longing is expressed in other 
lymns, Avhich mark the beginning of the philo- 
soplueal creed of the Vedir. period. The following 
extract Avill illustrate the nature of this third 
L'lass of hymns, as they occur in the oldest 
Veda: ‘Then there Avas no entity or non-entity; 
lo Avorld, or sky, or aught above it ; nor Avatcr 
Icej) or dangerous. Death Avas not, nor Avas there 
mmortality, nor distinction of day or night. But 
That breathed without afllation, single Avitli her 
vho is Avitliin him. Other than be, nothing 
existed which since has been. . . . Who knows 
exactly, and Avho shall in this Avorld declare, whence 
and why tliis creation took jilace ? The gods are 
subsequent to the production of this Avorld : then 
Avho can knoAV whence it proceeded, or Avhence this 
raried Avorkl arose, or Avhether it uphold itself or 
not? He Avho in the highest lieaA'^en is the ruler of 
this universe, does indeed knoAv ; but not another 
one can possess this knoAvledge. ’ 

As soon as the problem implied by passages 
'ike these AA'-as raised, Hinduism must have ceased 
to be the pure Avorship of the elementary poAvers. 
Henceforward, therefore, Ave see it struggling to 
econcilo the latter Avith the idea of one supreme 
icing. The first of these efVorts is shown in that 
lortion of the Vedas called Urdhmana, the second 
n the writings termed Upanishad. In the Jirdh- 
uiaiias the mystical allegories are reduced to a 
iystematic form. Epithets given by the Kig- 
Veda poets to the elementary gods are siiun 
out into legends. A ponderous ritual, founded 
)n those legends, is brought into a system which 
.equires a mass of }U’iests, However much this 
ritual betrays the gradual development of tlie in- 
stitution of castes ( unknoAvn to the hymns of the 
Kig-Veda), there arc still two features in them 
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which mark a progress of the religious mind ot 
the ancient Hindus. While the poets of the Rig- 
Veda are chiefly concerned in glorifying the visible 
manifestations of the elementaiy gods, in the 
Hr.ilimanas their ethical qualities are 2)ut forward 
for imitation ami praise. I’ruth and untruth, right 
and wrong — in the moral sense which these words 
imply — are often emphasised in the description of 
the battles fought between gods and demons. A 
second feature is the tendency in these Bruhmanas 
to determine the rank of tlu; gods, and to give 
jirominence to on<* special god amongst the rest ; 
whereas in the old Vedic poetry, though there may 
t)e a i)redilee(.ion to hcistow more praise on some 
gods than on others, yet there is no intention to 
raise any of them to a supreme rank. Thus, in 
some Brdhmanas Indra, tlu' god of the firma- 
ment, is endowed witli the dignity of a rul(;r of j 
tlu> gods ; in others the sun receives the attributes | 
of superiority. i 

'J'Ih' l/jxtuishads . — An answer to the f|uestion | 
regarding the Almighty is attempt(;d by the ; 
‘mysterious doctiine,’ as laid down in Ihe wiit- 
ings known under tlu* natm.' of Upamshads. I'heii 
object is to ex])lain, not onl,v the process of crea 
tion, but also the nal ure of a supreme being, and 
its relation to the human soul. In the ITpanislunls 
lh(' d('ili(!s of the Vedic hyunns become symbols to 
assist the mind in an attempt to understand the • 
tru(! nature of one absolute entity, and the maniiei 
in which it manih'sts itself in its w'orldly form. 
The human soul itself is of the sam(‘ natuie as , 
this Hujiiemt; or great s(ml : its ultimate destina- 
tion is that of beco/ning reunited with thesupieme { 
soul, and the means of attaining that end is not | 
th(! ja'iformance of saerifleial rilt's, iuit the com- 
prehension of its own self and of the great soul. 
Thus the Upanishads becann* the basis of a eom- 
I)aratively enlightened faith. 'I'lny' contain the 
germs whence the three gieat syst-ems ol Hindu 
]>hilosoj»hy arose. I’liey advaiua* sufliciently far to 
exi)iess belief in a suprcim* being, lait €‘icknowle<Ig<^ 
tihe. lna,bility of the human tnind to com])re,lieTul 
its essencf'. See ViCDA. 

The pj/itrs <inxl the Phllotiojdi.y,- 'Vhti lilpic pcndod . 
of Hinduism is marked by a, devidopment of the 
two ertaals, the geneial features of which have ; 
now been tra(!ed in the Vedic writings. The popu- . 
lar creed strives to find a centre lound which to , 
gi'oup its imaginary gods, wher(>ast he philosophCal I 
cre(‘(i lind.s its expression in th('. groundworks of the ; 
Sdnkhya, Ni/thja, and VextdntiC systems of philo- | 
Hoi)hy. In the former we find two go<ls in iiar- | 
ticular who are rising to the highest rank, Vishnu ; 
and Siva; for as to Brahim'i (the masculine form of ! 
Brahman), though he was looked upon now and 
then as superior to both, he gnidually disapja^ais, 
and becomes nuwged into the philosophical Biahma 
(the neuter form of the same word), which is a 
further evolution of the great soul of the lipani- 
shads. In the epos lio maydiKi, the superiority of 
Vishnu is admitted without disjiute ; in the great 
epos, the Mnhdbhdrata, however— Avhich, unlike the 
former e})os, is the product of successive ages there 
is HU apparent rivalry between the idainis of Vishnu 
and yiva to occupy the highest rank in tin? iiantheon. 
Already there is a })redilection during this Kpic 
jieriod for the sujiremacy of Vishnu ; ami the jmlicy 
of incorporating rather than combating antagonistic 
creeds led more to a (piiet admission than to a 
warm sujijiort of Siva’s claims to the highest rank. 
One remarkable myth illustrates the altered posi- 
tion of the gods during the Kpic ])eriod. In the 
Vedic hymns the immortality of the goils is never 
matter of doubt. The offerings they receive may add 
to their comfort and strength, but are not indisfiens- 
able for their existence. It is, on the contrary, the 
pious sacrificer himself Avho, through his oflierings, 
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secures to himself long life and immortality after- 
wards. And the same notion prevails throughout 
the oldest Brahmanas, It is only in the latest work 
of this class, and more esjiecially in the Epic poems, 
that we find the inferior gods as mortal in the 
beginning, and as becoming immortal through 
exterior agency. In the S'atnpatha-Brdhnuina 
the juice of the Soma })lant, offered by the wor- 
shijipiw, or at another time clarilicd butter, or even 
auima! sacrilices, impart to them this immortality. 
At the Ej)ic period Vishnu teaclu^s tliem how to 
obtain the Amrita, or heveragi; of immortality, 
without which they would go to destruction. 

The philosoj)hieal creed of this period develojis 
the notion that the union of tlie individual soul 
with the supremo spii it may be aided by penances, 

I such as j)eculiar modes of breathing, particular 
postures, juotracted bistiug, and the like ; in short, 
oy those practices whicli are systematised by the 
Yoga doctrim*. The most remarkable Kpic work 
which inculcates this doctrine is the celebrated 
po(;m lih<t(/nvadgifd, whi(di S'ankara, the great 
T>hilosopher, declared to he founded on the 
Yoga belief. The <lo(drine of the reunion of tlie 
individual soul with the supreme soul was neccs 
.sarily founded on the assumption tliat tlie former 
must have become free from all guilt aflec.ting its 
juirity before it can be remerged into the source 
whence it proceeded. And, since one human lib* is 
apfiarently too short for enabling the soul to attain 
thereto, tlie Hindu mind concluded that the soul, 
after the death of its temporary owner, had to be 
born again, in ordm’ to complete the work it had 
left undone in its jirevious existonee, Tliis is the 
Hindu doctrine of mctcnipsye.hosls. The beginning 
of this doctrine may be discovered in some of Ibc 
oldest Ujianislia Is, lint its fantastical develo]>ment 
belongs to tlie Epic. time. 

The Purdudfi und. the Tdntrnfi. — The Ihirrmie 
period of Hinduism is that of its decline, so far as 
the popular creed is concerned. Its pantlieon is 
nominally the same as that of the Epic period. 
Bralimd, Vishnu, and Siva remain still at the head 
of its imaginary gods. But whereas the Kpic time 
is generally characterised by a friendly harmony 
between the higher o(‘,cuj»auts of the divine spheres, 
the Buriinic period shows discord and destruction of 
the original idca.s whence the Epic gods arose. 
Brahimi is witlidrawn from the pojiular adoration, 
leaving Vishnu and Siva to fight their battles in 
the minds of their worshippers for the highest rank. 
The divine element which still distinguishes these 
gods in the Raimiyana and Malulbharata is now 
mor(‘ and more mixed nyi with worldly concerns 
and intersected with historical events, disfigured in 
their turn to suit individual interests. Of the ideas 
ini])lied by the Vedic rites seanjely a trace is visible 
in the Purdnas and Tantras, which are the text- 
books of this creed. Some Punlnos, it is true 
— e.g. the Bkdy(iv<it(i—-nmVvi in some sense an ex- 
ception to this aberration from original Hinduism ; 
hut they are a compromise between the poiuilai 
creed and the Vedanta (weed, which latter remains 
tlie faith of the educated anil inlelligent. They do 
not afl'ec.t the Avorship of the masses as practised by 
the various sects, Avhether harmless, as with the 
Avoi*shippers of Vishnu, or offensive, as with the 
adorers of Siva and his wife Diirga. It is this 
popular creed which, Avith further deteriorations 
caused by the la^ise of centuries, is still the main 
religion of the masses in India. See PuRANA and 
SANSKIUT. 

The philosophical creed of this fieriod, which is 
still preserved by the educated classes, is derived 
from the Veddnta philosophy. It is ba.sed on the 
belief of one supreme being, who is invested witli 
all the perfection conceivable by the human mind. 
But the nature of that being is declared to be 
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Ijeyoiid the reach of thou "lit, as not possessing any 
of the qualities hy wliich the human mind is able 
to comprehend intellectual or material entity. See 
Vedanta. 

I'he .sects a\ liicli arose during the third period of 
Hinduism Mijmose that their wor.shij> is counten- 
anced hy the Vedas ; hut its real tirigin is deriv’od 
from tlie FuniiKis and Tantras. There are three 
child divisions of these seeds — the adorers of Vishnu 
( Vaislniuvas), of Siva (Saivas), and of the wives or 
female eneigies of these goils (Sjiktas). For the 
philosophy, literature, &c., see Sanskrit. 

y/if Fopvlar FaUh . — Tliis must he noted as it 
is seen among the Hindus to day. The triad of 
Brahma the creator, Vishnu the preserver, and 
Siv-^a the destioyer is still rememhered. One of 
them (Brahma) has lajised into an ahstraction, 
and jiractical adoration is divided hetu(*en the 
other two. The Sivaites »,r(^ c.hielly, hut not 
entirely, in the north ; the Vishnuiles in the 
south. 'I'he Sivaite worshij) is chiefly attiacted 
hy the wife oi Siva, under vaiious mames- Kali, 
liiirga, Farhati, aJid so forth. \Tshnu, again, is 
almost lost in tlu' woiship ]tai«l to his two incar- 
nations (avatars), liama and Iviishna. Les.ser 
divinities, such as Hanuman, the ‘ monkiiy-god,’ 
and (ianesli, the ‘ elephant-goil,’ are also honoured. 
The sanctity of tlu^ (Janges ((ianga) remains, and 
wlien the river is lost in the didta that samdity is 
to some evtent eontinu('-d to the Ilooghly, llowing 

} )ast Calcutta. 'I'he Nerhudda also is sa(U'ed. The 
ing or phallus is still au emhiem, and gives its 
name to tlu* Lingayet seet in the Deeeaii. It is 
liard to gauge the thoughts of Himlus regarding 
a future .state, 'i'hey think of a heaven (Swaiga) 
and a hell ; also of giant demons (Bakshas). From 
their demeanour in the presence of emtain death 
it may he iiifernMl that they e,x])ect ah.sorpt ion into 
the divine esseiuM' or entity, tliiough the inter- 
vention of the god or g(Hls they have worshipjiod. 

It is hard to measuve the extent to which this 
faith may have heen weakened by the we.stern 
education of to-day in the minds of th(5 rising 
generation. The undermining is, however, ex- 
tensive. Still, in the upj*er cla.ss then* are many 
who cling to lhahmauic orthodoxy, and with the 
mass of the peoiih^ the adoration at the temples, 
tlie lloral anu votive, olVerings, the ceremonies, the 
foHti\iUs, the pi]grimag<‘s, are all maintained. The 
rule of life is still e.omprc'liemled in tin; term 
Dharm, which includes religious lidelity and moral 
viitue. 

The Co sir Siesfem, wliicli is a potent factor in the 
national life, does not aj)])ear to have been a part 
of the Vd^dic religion originally. But it aiose 
subsequently with a religious sanction M'hich is 
still imiiiitained. The Brahman caste, including 
the priests, is held to have .something divine in it. I 
Most <}f the scxeral millions of Brahmans follow 
secular em])loynicnt : but «?veu the humblest of 
them is hedged round hy a certain sort of sacre<l- 
ness, 'I'his caste, together with the Kshatri or 
warrior caste, and the Vaisya or trader caste (in- 
cluding the siihdivision of Kayasths or writers), are 
held to he twice-horn (dwija). This character 
doe.s not attach to the Siidra caste, which includes 
the masses. The restrictions in respect of food 
and drink (water) in the caste system are mosl 
•severe iiiul narrow, t'aste is lost from any of the 
infringements that are inevitable in foreign inter- 
course. But restoration to caste, though often 
exjiensive, is sufiiciently facile. Witliin each caste 
as a division of the peojde there are subdivisions 
inlinitely numerous, which as a whole have been 
leckoiHul at several thousands. See v'a.S’J’E. 

The Bralmtos. — But a new religion is arising 
among the Hindus educated after tlie western 
manner : this may be termed Brahmoisrn or 


theism. Tlieir community is termed the Brahino 
Saniaj (q.v.). These theistic reformers look 

rimarily to the Vedas, but refer also to the 

hristian Bible, eschewing caste and almost every- 
thing Ikahmanic. This intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual movement may have infinite development 
under the national education now estahlislied, and 
is to he reckoned among the jihenomeua of the 
country. Even more important politically and 
socially has been the Arya-Samaj (q.v.), a re- 
formed and theistic Hindui.sm, profc.ssedly bused 
on the Vedas, ami not on any Uhri.stiaii or alien 
doctrine or authority. 

The /SV/7<,.y,— 'Their faith, though not quite what 
it was in the ])reccding generation, is still a 
living power. In the Funjah and tie* ]»rotected 
Sikh stafes it really Mas a soil of reroinuiLion, 
and a moral system (uigiafted on Jhahuianism. 
OtheiM'Lse it recognises all, or nearl^^ all, the Brah- 
manie tenets, caslt* included. Its .sacreil hook, the 
(Jrauth, is Avell knoMii. I Is spiiitual leachers 
((Juius) liav^e a status irrespective of the lli.ilimaii 
juiestliood, and it has religious ordiu’s (‘lulowed 
with fighting qualities. A man is not horn into 
its system, hut is initiated. Fraetieally the 
initiated ones are all Hindus, mIio tlius liecome 
Sikhs or disciples. There are two modes of 
initiation, soim'thing like baptism : the first, that 
of the foot, pra.elis<‘d hy the founder, Baba 
Naiiak ; iJie seeoml, that of the sword, as [iraetised 
hy (iovind Sing, the warlike* profiagator. 'The 
former has more of a religious eliaracter, the s(*eoiid 
is moie militant. 'I'he pojmlarity of the latter cul- 
minated in the palmy days of ttie Sikh kingdom, 
ulieii the tem])le of initiation at Amiitsar, near 
Jaihore, M'as daily oroMuled. 

Buddhism is now for the iieojile, only a uoniitm 
muhro ; probably tlie words ‘buddh,’ .is alisti'acl/ 
wisdom, and ‘nirvana,’ as a haven of et'lt'slial 
quiescene.e, aie lemembered. In the hhistern Hima- 
layas, Sikkim, and Bhutan it is really Lamaism 
((j.v.), or the medieval corruption of Binldhism, 
ol wliie.h the headipiarters are at Lhasa, in 'I'ilK^t, 
witli the Dalai Lama and tin* inearnations. 'I'he 
repre.senta( ions of Ihiddha or (faut-ama have the 
aspect of inelhihle rejiose which Buddhism has 
everywhere exhibiteil. The caste system iloes not 
exist, hut the moiiastie ordei is all-]>ovv< rful. In 
Burma the faith is still mainly that which mivs 
settleil at the last great eoune.il of Asoka,, in 
northern Imlia, liefore the ('bristian era. Here 
also caste is not aekuovvdi'dged ; but the jiriestly 
ami monastic orders, though they cannot arrogate 
a .status like Brahmans, are very inlluential. 

Jainism is believed to have originally sprung 
from the .same school of speculative thought as 
Bmldhlsm. It has sacred books and sainks of its 
own, in a long line or .series, and it promi.ses a 
future quiescence hardly di.stinguishahle from 
annihilation. It has an exce.s.sive tenderne.ss for 
animal life. It recognises caste. Its adherents 
are largely hmiui in the h, Hiking and mercantile 
clas.ses. 

Mohammedan is til. ~ 'Phis is, in many parts of the 
country, strict and exactly lueserved, and ‘din,’ 
or orthodoxy, is still a word to conjure with. The 
two sects, Sunnis and Shiahs, exist in this as in 
other countries ; the dynasties have heen mostly 
Suiinf, and the poojde chiefly belong to that sect, 
but tlie Shiahs have always been numerous at 
Lucknow. In eastern Bengal, however, the faith 
is niueh modifieil and debased, and this remark 
ajaplie.s to nearly half »)f the Moslem population. 
1110 ramifications of the fanatical Wahabi sect in 
Arabia have spread to the Indian empire, thereby 
causing occasionally political trouble. 

The Farsees preserve the Zoroastrian faith and 
practice — the fire-worship, and so forth. Their 
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* towers of silence,’ inside of which the dead are 
deposited, are conspicuous obj ects. There are traces 
still in India of the old worship of trees—the Bo, 
the tulsi, aTid others, and of the serpent (Na^ja). 
The abori^^inal cult consists of veneration for the 
^^reat spirit and for mali^^nant powers, incluiling 
smallpox, and oven the tiger, with worship of 
stocks and stones. 

Beiiqious Endowments . — The several religions 
have ^rom time immemorial received endowments 
from the native dynasties, which endowments 
are in part maintained under British rule. I'he 
value or these endowments consisted in the aliena- 
,tion of the land revenue in favour of religious 
institutions as grantees. The government has 
severed itself from any share in tlie management 
of these institutions, but it regards the landed 
endowments as pioporty, and has maintained 
them after due investigation of tenure, tith;, and 
the like. 

Christian Hi /. — The tiaditions of 8t ’riiomas ((j. v.) 
the Apostle survive in I h(> south, where also a Syrian 
(/hureh was jilanted in the eaily centuries after 
(Uirist. In the hth century Nestorianism came 
from Babylon, and still survives. in the Kith 
century BomaTj Catholic; missions arrived from 
Portugal, and soon afterwards came* the* famous 
St Francis Xavier (c].v.) with the dc'snil-^. I’he 
Jesuit missions had gieat success on both sides of 
the Peninsula hi a certain way, hut their ministers 
wore somewhat orientalised. Just two cimtniies 
later — i.e. at the middle of the 18th century the 
Soc'ietv of Jesus was broken up in P'liropc*, and the 
soutli-Indian missions languished in conscspiencic. 
Farly in the 19th century the society was rc*- 
estahlislied, and ere long its missions were resus- 
citated. 

The Danish scd-tleinc'iit on the south-c'ust coast 
at 'rraiKjuebar saw tin* lirst Protestant mi.ssion, 
which was Lutheran, under Ziegcnbalg, in 1705. He 
was followed by Schwartz ( 1750) in the I’eniusiila. 
'I’owards the; end of the (‘cntury the; P>a])tist mission 
was set up at the them Danish settlement at 
Seram}>ore. in the early years of the 19th centuiy 
Hcmry Martyn, the Church of England chaplain, 
bega,n to work as ji missionary. 'Fhe bishopric 
of Calcutta W’as established in 1814, and tlicn 
followed the ojierations of the two great associa- 
tions of the Church of Fngland— the (Jiurch 
Missionary Society and the Society for flu? I^ropa- 
gatioii of the (iospel. ’Ihe Church of Scotland 
began its missions in 1850, the Fiee Church after 
1845. Next canu* the Wesleyan and Baptist mis- 
sions (British and American), the Basel, the 
London Missionary Society, the United Presby- 
terian. In 1855 57 the bishoi)rics of Madras and 
Bombay wen; established, the Bishoj) of Calcutta 
becoming Metropolitan , and now tlieie are bishops 
for the Punjab and Sind, for the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, for the Central Provinces, and 
for Burma, besides live missionary bishops for the 
Peninsula. There is no state church established 
bv law in India, though in a sense the Church 
of England is the church of the government. 
Presbyterian chaplains are also provided at certain 
centres, and in many places are ministers of other 
<lenominations. Roman Catholic priests are minis- 
tering everywhere, ami many of tliem are salaried 
by the government as ministers to the European 
soldiers of their faith. Besides these there are 
the European ordained missionaries — many hun- 
dreds of all denominations - and under these a 
fast-growing native ministry. 

The following was the distribution of the 
Christian population, hy race, in India in 1921 : 
European, 175,737 ; Anglo-Indian, 113,041 ; Indian, 
4,464,396 — total, 4,753,174. More than one-third 
of the total are in the Indian states. The following . 


is according to denomination at the census of 
1921: Church of England, 533,180; Preshyte- 
rians, 254,838 ; other Protestants, 1,180,313 ; Roman 
Catholics, 1,823,079; Syrians, 791,556; all others, 
170,208 - total, 4,755,174. 

The missionaries have now, for moie than a 
century, worked with pastoral devotion, literarv 
labour, and educational cfliciency, in ^Vestorn as well 
as Eastern knowledge. They have studied religions, 
translated the Scriptures into the principal lan- 
guages, issued nuimwous works on Christian teach- 
ing, supervised scliools, founded colloge.s, managed 
the cure of congregations. I'lu'y liavc; long con- 
stituted a moral force in the country, with bene- 
ficial elfect, socially and politically. The increase 
in tlie iiumhor of native Christians has been pro- 
portionally great. 

Social Cn.'ttoms. — Four-fifths of the population 
are affected largcdy hy the caste system alreadv 
descrihed as being partly at least connected with 
the jjopular nJigiou. A religious sam'tion in 
some degree atta<-lu*s to infant marriage, oi ehild 
marriage, with all clasH(*s ; also to the .seclusion of 
women, an<i to tlie prohibition against ro-marriage 
of widows, with the upper and middle classes, fn 
[iractiee the women of tlie masses arc not secluded, 
imi, on the contrary, ajijiear (‘vcrywliere, and work 
out of doors ; they re-marry, too, if in widowhood. 
The burning of willows ( suttee or sati ) on the funeral 
pyres of their liusLands has long been suppre.ssed 
liy ilic criminal law under British rule. Polyandry 
is found only among a few of the aboriginal tribes. 
Polygamy is sanctioned, Imt not enjoined ; it is, of 
couise, confined to those who can afford to maintain 
more than one wife. Here, again, in itraciice the 
masses of the people are monogamist. In all ela.sses 
the mairiage exjioiises, arising eh ielly from the otl'er- 
ings made to vhe prie.sthood, are so excessive as 
fieijuently to cause eniharrassment to fHmilie.s. 
Many of the social customs above imiicated are 
r<*gretted and d<>preeated by native reformers ns 
being injurious to the national jirogress, and 
benevolent elforts for reformation are mad(‘. The 
laws of inheritance, ilower and divorce, women’s 
property, adoption, jiartition, and other social 
matters are held to have a muisi-religious sanction. 
They arc generally observed in the courts of justice 
under Biitish rule, both for Hindus and Moham- 
medans. Three criminal jiractices have been 
severely dealt with by the British government : 
female infanticide, arising from the presumed 
exigencies of caste; the murderous ami treacherous 
Thuggee connected with the goddess of destruc- 
tion ; and the Meriah or human saeriiicos by some 
of the hill-trih(\s. 

77te V^illaije Si/slem. — This is a factor in the rural 
life of the Hindus, and from them has been adoj^ted 
by the Mohammedans. A village does not merely 
mean a collection of houses, but corixisponds to a 
township or a parish. It is an area of some hun- 
dnsls or thousands of acres of land, according to 
circumstances, hiuI is under the administration of 
heieditary functionaries, the princij>al of whom is 
the potail (head-inhabitant), a small local magis- 
trate. who superintends the atfairs of the coiu- 
jiiuuity, settles disputes, attends to the rural police 
and the collection of taxes. Among the other 
functionaries may he mentioned the accountant and 
notary (kunuini or patwari), who keeps a register 
of the produce and the names of the proprietoi-s, 
and draws up all deeds of .sale, transfer, iVc. ; the 
Brahman, or village priest ; the schoolmaster ; and 
the watchman. Besides these almost every village 
has its astrologer, smith, carpenter, jiotter, barber, 
and hard, all of whom are rewarded out of the 
produce of the village-lands, ‘Under this simple 
form of municipal government the inhabitants of 
the country have lived from time immemorial. 
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The boundaries of the viila/^e iiave been but seidom 
altered ; and though the villages themselves have 
been sometimes altered, and even desolated by war, 
famine, and disease, the same name, the same 
limits, and (jven tiie same families, have continued 
for ages. The inJiabitants give themselves no 
trouble about (he breaking up and division of 
kingdoms ; while the village remains entire they 
care not to what power it is transhu red, or to what 
sovereign it devolves ; its internal economy nunains 
unchanged ; the potail is still the head-inhabitant, 
and still acts as the petty magistrate.’ 

(hstuine. — This is in these numerous nationalities 
characterised universally by the ease, lightness, and 
looseness common in the East and suitable to the 
hot climate. Jhit it varies in the many provinces, 
and, indeed, with every nationality. Tlie turban 
(pagri) has every sort of dimension, from minute 
neatness to turgid massivene.ss. The waistband 
(dhoti) cxt('nds often below the kneu;, in which case 
there is no trouser. Jackets in many styles are 
common. 'Dui women’s dress in many resjjeets 
resembles that of the men. The petticoat is not 
universal, 'riie head-dress is often extended, so as 
to hang gracefully down the back. 'Fhe slioe is 
not Jilways woiii ; indeed, the humbler classes are 
generally ban'foobsd. With them the blanket 
is often a plaid. The black colours of Europe 
are seldom seen, but indigo blue is common. 
Otluirwise white, set off hy gay margins, and rich 
scarfs and shawls, is the ju'evailing colour. As a 
whole the national dress is pic.turesque, and a holi- 
day c.rowd has the a])pcarance of a (lower-garden. 

Ar'v.hitertnre. — This is not generally r(*markable 
in the humbler dwellings. In the (langetic delta 
the materials are bamboo ami lliatcb, and tbe cot- 
tages, Ixiing c.ovcrcd with creepers, are )>icture.sqiie. 

In the north both walls and roofs are of iridmated 
earth, fhe effect ])cing utterly plain. In the south 
wood and brick ar(? UH('d, I’he street archit(‘cturc 
in the cities and towns is diversili<Hl in a manner 
conducing to pictorial effect. Tlu' Ibiropcans have 
not invented any style for their buildings, except 
at (,'alcutta, where tlie ]n’ivate houses have a stately 
archit(‘ctuie suited to the climate. Otherwise for 
their cliurchcs they have adopUul the (Jothic style, 
and for their civil structures the leading styles of 
Enro])e, with certainly a noble, even magnificeiit 
effect at Calcutta and Itomhay, At Madras, in 
Kajj»ntana, and elsewhere, they have used adajda- 
tions of the old oritmtal stylos. 

The indigenous styles of architecture for many 
«':cnturies have been the chief ornaments of tin* 
land. Their study lias been greatly elucidated by 
tbe Arclijcological Survey. 'I’liey begin with the 
Buddhist era ; for the lucceding or Vedic era there 
are no remains. The best authonty regarding 
them is Eergusson, from whose works the following 
elaHsillcation is taken, 1 1 must suffice f-o note the 
salient points only. 

The Hindu Styles. — In the Huddhist architecture 
the characteristic, feaf-uroH arc, first, the I’opo (a cor- 
ruption of Stupa, or ‘ monumental mound ’), encased 
with masonry, having a superstnuiture at the top, 
and corridors round tlie base, Avitli four entrances 
marked hv gatewa.\s, often of great beauty; 
secondly, tlie Lat or pillar, gimc'rally monumenfal ; 
the Chaitya or hall of worship ; the Vihara, or 
monastery, with cells for the monks. The two last 
named are often rock -cut, and thus have an extra- 
ordinary interest. One tiiwcr only, that of Buddh 
Gya in Behar, lias been found, and it is one of 
flic noblest dimensions. Almost all parts of tbe 
architecture are adorned with hold yt^t graceful 
carvings of men and women, and of ailimals. In 
some of the rook-cut chambers or cave-temples are 
remains of frescoes immensely valuable to the 
student. 


The only living architecture of Buddhism is in 
the Eastern Himalayas, in Sikkim. There the 
figures of Buddha are* beautifully executed in terra- 
cotta ; and the monasterie.s are protected from the 
snow by umbrella-shaped roofs. In Nepiil there 
is one tapering pagoda in the Burmese style. In 
Burma the circular dagobos have been developed 
into the exquisitely-tapering pagodas, Avitli gilded 
surface, and the masonry is sot off' by wood -carv- 
ing of the most elaborate description. 

In the Jaina architecture the original character- 
istics were somewhat similar — Jainism and Buddh- 
ism being cognate faiths. But simplicity iMigins 
to be lost in ornament. Extensive reinains an 
discovered on liill-tojis fai removed from one 
another — Parasnatb in Bengal, A’nu in Bajputana, 
Satranj in Kathiawar. 'I’here is a disposition to 
congregate small temples in groat number on bill 
(.ops, HO as to form, as it were, cities of the gods. 
The geruiral efl'eet of these, bowevtu-, is not jiietur- 
esque. Tbe large toweis become rounded and 
ribbed, with a circular addition something like a 
rose on the aiu^x, surmounted by a finial, so that 
the general enect is not unlike a spire. Arc.bes 
and domes bc(;omi! prominent features. Elaborate 
ornamentati<m is introduced into the stone 
masonry. Pillars and lesser toweis of great beauty 
are erei^ted. 

The styles which follow are historically Brali 
manu;. In tiie Himalayas tluu’i! arc two styles ; 
one ill Kashmir, with Hindu allinities, fuit witli 
greater .simplicity of outliiu! and of detail in giay 
limestone; the otlu'r in Niqial, >viti) (.'iiinese and 
Burrnesii aflinities, the most striking examples being 
those of temph's built, in stories, with sloping roofs, 
copper-gilt, and projecting eaves ; tbe walls being 
often of enamelled brickwork, and the wood-earving 
lery rich. 

The Dravidian style pri'vails in the southern 
peninsula, wlu-ro the 'J'amil language is spoken. It 
is called after the old Pravidiau race, which has 
still a (listinctivo existence in tliis region. T'lie 
towers of tbe, iemi>les lose tlie rounded and spiral 
forms, and become nearly pyramidal. Tbe temple 
enclosures have vast gateways (gopuras) of com 
paratively scjuare shape, though narrowed towards 
the top. Tbe .suiface oruauH'utation, though very 
fine in some respects, is on the whole grotesquely 
profuse. At some points, however, the redstone 
Hculntured figui'e.s are. supiirh. (franite is largely 
employed in this style, also the exquisite stucco 
oiitaiiied from shell-lime. The styles heretofore 
mentioned were devot(5d almost entirely to reli- 
gious purpo.ses. But this Dravidian style is adapted 
to (uvii uses, and ap[)ea,r.s in stately palac(‘s, public 
offices, pavilions, elephaiit-Htables, and so forth. 
This has been liscrihed to the influence of Moham- 
medan cxanqde. The arcli becomes ]»rominent ; 
and at Mailura os])ecialIy there is an arched hall 
of real magnilie-e.ncc. 

The Chalukyan style is naimsl after a Hindu 
dynasty that reigned in the centia.l Deccan. It is 
found originally in that region, but extended t(i 
Mysore, where its noblest works were arrested in 
their construction by the Mohammedan invasion. 
Its materials are olten of volcanic and granitic 
stone. The ]>yramidal shape ])re vails, and the 
patient elaboration of surface-ornament excites 
wonder ; but in the gemu’al outline stiffness and 
solidity prevail over graceful ness. 

'fhe Indo-Aryan or Bralimauic style is more 
widely spread than any of the others, extending 
as it does throughout the nortlieni and central 
regions. Its examples an) varied ; many are (kk) 
small to be effective or sigiiilicant, but some, such 
as the group near Jaganath, in Orissa, and that at 
Brindahan, on the .fumna, are of the grandest type. 
Artistically the Orissa examples are perliaps the 
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best in the whole country. The forms are influ- 
enced by Mohammedan example. ' The rounde<l 
and cororieted tower already mentioned in the 
Jaina style is found to perfection here. In 
northern India it is called the Shiwdla. This 
style is adapted not merely to temples, hut 
to cenotaphs for the rcjtose of ashes after crenia- 
tit)n, to })alaces and summer-houses, to fortresses, 
to the dams of artificial lakes, to travellers’ rest- 
houses, to wells, and to the s])acious reservoirs 
that are famous under the name of Ilaoli. The 
domes and lesser cuj)olas become frequent. The 
balconies and windows are much to be admirecl. 
pne palatial summer-house at Deejj, in Kaj- 
putaria, is one of the most beautiful buildings of 
its kind in the world. The imMlern Hindu Avork 
chi(!lly belongs to this style, and is slill going on. 
In general terms, observation of nature, aspira- 
tion for beauty, and artistic b'cling h.'ive charac- 
terised the Hindus — whether Ihiddhist or Jain or 
Iiralimani(^- and imi)art(.!d to their architectural 
achievements an art-culture rarely surpassed by 
any nationality. 

The hxlo-Sdmccnir This may be divided 

into two ]);irts, the Pathnn and the Mogul. It 
begins with the 1 1 th century, ami ends with the Ibth. 
The early I’athan style, whether in stone, as a.t 
Ahimslabad, near the west ('oast, or in brick, as at 
(jraui', in Bengal, far eastwards, consists, with one 
notable e.\c('])tion, of the Hindu archihicture already 
d(is(!ribed, but ada})ted for a simple worship, and 
modilie<l Avith a (‘.ertain brejnltli <»f conce])tion to 
which the Hindus never al-fained. 'I'Ik! exception 
is this, that- sculj)ture of tlie human form is ex- 
cluded, as being idolatrous. 'rh«5 later f’athan 
style Avas based on noithern models. Plainm 
and grandeur are its characteristics, both in the 
noijthern ami tbe central regions. The dome, the 
arch, the minaret are nobly developed ; in(le(!<l, 
the dome at Bijapiir, in the l)(‘ccan, is the 
grandest object of its kind in the wiuld, and is 
e(pially remarkable foi stiuctnral skill. 

The* Mogul style began with Akhar the (heat 
in the 14t,iv <'mituiy. At lirst it appealed in 
a some.what Himliiisc'd form, because Uic Moslem 

1 >riTices marrie<l Hindu ])riuceHses. But it soon 
lecame purified from a Moslem point of vieAV, 
and resumed the sevens simplicity and grandeur of 
t he later Patlian style, sujteradding thereto a grace 
ami dignity never Hurjiassed in human art. At 
first the materials were red sandstone and marble 
intermixed. But by degrees marble Avas u.sed more 
and more, till the culminating examph; of this style, 
the Taj Mahal at Agra, was cneased entirely with 
this material, inlahl Avith precious and parti- 
coloured stones (see illustration at Agra). After 
this the Pearl mosque (marble) at Agra and the 
palace fortresses at Agra and Delhi, and the Jama 
mosques at Delhi and Lahore (Puiijah) are the 
most renowned examples. 

The Indo-Sara(amie style is applied largely to 
tombs, it being the practice of the sovereign to 
ere(;t his tomb in his oAvn lifetime. Besides this 
class and the other classes of stnndure, it was 
largely applied to caravanserais and to educational 
institutions [Madrasax). In all its later stage, 
it was marked by surface decoration in colon re<i 
enamel on earthen material, Avith hues of which 
the brilliancy and quality cannot he imitated in 
modern times. After the break-uj> of the Mogml 
empire, a debased modification of the style was in- 
troduced at liUcknoAv. High as was the art cul- 
ture in the architecture of the Hindu predecessors, 
it wjis even surpassed by the Moslem successors. 

III. Government and Military Defence. 

The Empire . — Since Queen Victoria was pro- 
olaimed Empress in 1877, India is an empire, includ- 


ing the Britisli territories and the Indian states, 
or, in other Avords, the Indian allies, feudatories, 
and vassals of the said empire from the Tibetan 
and Tatar watershed of the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. It includes, too, every acre within their 
geographical limits, without any exception, save 
the comparatively small settlements belonging to 
France and Portugal. The emj)ire is under one 
supreme authority in India— viz. the Governor- 
general (popularly ‘ Viceroy ’) in Council. It may 
be divided into two categorie.s— tbe British terri- 
tories, conipri.sing about three-fifths of the total 
area, and nearly four-fifths of tbe total population ; 
and the native states. It will be convenient to 
di.spo.se of the latter first. 

The hidinn Statex. '[’be relation.s betAveen these 
and the British government are regulatcul by 
treaties in full detail. These treaties have been 
jMiblisbed in many volumes, and form a record of 
the utmost value to the student of modern India. 
Some states do not ordinarily appear in tlie 
official tafdes, though they form an integral part of 
Hie empire and are in comrnuni(;ation with Britisli 
political agents. In tlieir internal aflhirs they aie 
un(;oiitrolled. I’hese, arc the important Himalayan 
state of Nepdl, ami the lesser states of Sikkim and 
Blnitan. The native states Avhich apjiear in the 
oflieial tables occupy more than a third of tbe 
area of tbe Indian (‘injure, and contain more than 
one-fifth of its entire jiojinhuion. They aie thus 
gronpe^d in tb(‘ (ton.sns table of 1921 : 


Watnw Staten 


Fojioliitiiin, 

IM, 

Assam (TVIainimi) 


384,010 

IlaliTlirslan HtaLos. ... 

. 80,410 

.878,977 

BiiKxlii .Suite 

8,1 ‘27 

2,1‘20,5‘22 

HoiiK'tl .States 


890,9‘20 

IMlmr ami Oriasu States 

28,048 

3,9.59,009 

Bttiiiliay Slato.H. 

03,453 

7,409,429 

(.Vntial Iiidiii States 

51,531 

5,997,023 

Gmitial Pioviiices Slates 

31,176 

2,000,900 

(Iwalioi .State . 

20, 3,57 

3,180,075 

Ilydernliatl State.. . . 

82,698 

r2, 47 1,770 

Ka.shiiiir Slate . ..... 

84,258 

3,.3‘20,518 

Madras States. 

10,096 

5,400,312 

Mysore State. 

29,475 

6,978,892 

Noi'th-wost Frontier Province (Ageii 
ciea and Tiiluil Areas) 

, 25,500 

2,825,130 

I’nnjal) States 

37,059 

4,416,030 

lluJimlana Stains 

. 128,987 

9,844,384 

HikUiin State 

2,818 

«1,7‘21 

tlnitod I’rovineos States. 

5,949 

1,134,881 

Tot-il 

711,032 

71,939,187 


The corresponding total jiopulation in 1911 Avas 
70,888,854. Hyderabad as given abov^e s exclu- 
sive of Berar, Avliicli, though jiart of tbe Nizam’s 
Dominions, is administered as part of British India. 

The relations of the Indian princes to British 
authority difl’er very widely. Some are jiraetically 
indepenuent sovereigns, exeejjt that the suzerain 
jiower does not permit any of them to mak(‘ war on 
one another, or to form allisnees with foreign states ; 
while some are under tolerably strict contiol. As 
a rule they govern their states under the advi(>c 
of an English resident appointed by tbe Governor- 
general. Thus at every considerable Indian court 
then* is stationed a British agent, political or diiilo- 
matic. There are in all aliout 69J states, allied 
or feudatory, great and small, of which 175 arc* in 
political relations Avith the government of India. 

Another cla.ssification is mainly according to the 
religion and race of the reigning dynasty : 

I. Mahratta. The chief states are; (1) Gwalior 
or Sindhia (pop. 3,180,075); (2) Indore or Ilolkar 
(pop. 1,133,277); and (3) Baroda (pop. 2,126,522). 
These are Hindu in faith, but may conveniently 
be distinguished from the other Hindu states. See 
Mahrattas. 

II. Hindu. Of these the chief aie : (1) Mysore 
(q.v. ; poj). 5,978,892); (2) the Kajputana states, 
such as Udaipur or Mewar ( pop. 1 ,380,063 ), Jeypore 
(pop. 2,338,802), Jodhpur ( poj). 1,841,622), and some 
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18 smaller states; (3) the Madras states, such as 
Travancore, Cochin, Pudukota ; (4) the Bombay 
feudatories, over 360 in number; (6) the lesser 
states of Centnil India, including Rewa and 
Bundelkhand ; (6) Punjab states, including the 
protected Silch sUites, 10 larger and 24 smaller, 
Paliala being the largest. 

III. Mo])aniniedan. Tiie greatest are: (1) Hy- 
derabad of tlie Deccan, or the Nizam’s Dominions 
( poj>. 12,471,770, of whom three-fourths are Hindus, 
tliongh tlie dynasty and military power are Mos- 
lem): (2)Bhopal (poj). 971,387, nine-tentliH Hindus 
by faitlO ; ( 3 ) Bahawalpur ( pop. 781,191). 

IV. Frontier, mainly Himalayan and noith of 
liengal and Assam. (1 ) Kaslimir with .Tamil (pop. 
3,.'120,r>18) ; (2) the Pathan (Afghan) tribes: (3) 
Manijmr (poj). ,384,016) ; (4) Bhutan (pop. 2.'50,000) ; 
(,5) N^cpal (pop. ,'>,600,000). 

The teudatory states (exelmling Nepal and with- 
out counting small states which liave no armies) 
have together armed forces amounting to 93,000 
men. In addition, 29 states contribute <*ontingents 
of imperial service troops aggreg.ating about 22,000 
men, comprising 10,000 i)ifa.ntrv, 7.''>00 cav.alrv, 700 
sfip})ers, transport and camel coips of 2700 and 700 
respectively. (;l\valior contributes ne.arly 4000im‘n, 
and Kaslimir over 3,')00 ; P.ati.ala, Hyderabad, ami 
Alwar over 1000 each, 'i'liese troops are available 
for im])eiial siuvice when ])l?u‘ed at the disjiosal of 
the liiitisli govta-nment by the nihas of tlie states 
to which they belong. They .are under rognl.ii 
in.sjieetion by Britisli oHicers. Tlu'y rendered viiln- 
alde services during the (Jreat AN ar. 

Tlu'se states arc loyal to the British crown as 
pai amount and su/.eiain. Their loyalty w.as yuovcd 
timing the imperi.al crisis of 18,57-r)8, ami in the 
war of 1914-18. In the aggregate they form a jire- 
servative and constitutional force in the countia. 
The British government i.akes a patmnal interest 
in the w’clfare und good go\ eminent of tliese states. 
Misgovemineiit is enectnally ])reveiited. Colh*ges 
and schools under British aii.sjiices are established 
for the education of young native juiiices. 

Ah descomlaiits are frequently wanting in lhe.se 
old families, it was iin})Oitaiit that the priiieijile of 
adoption should he locognise.d, otherwise l4ie state 
might on the death of the native piiiicc without 
issue la]>se to the Biit-ish govmriment as ])ai.a- 
iiiouiit. All feais on this account were s(‘t at lest 
byad(!cieein IS.AS sanct/ioniiig the light of adop- 
tion .according to Hindu or Mohamiuedaii hnv. 

The Jh'i/ish Territories. 34iese, containing 
1,094,300 s(i. m. and 247,003,293 (1921) souls, are 
broken iij) into nine major provinces and six miiioi'. 
'IMiere wore originally but tliiee divisions, the 
‘ Presidencies’ of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 


I’roviiiuoB 


iNlpIllHtloIl, 

A,jmer-M(*i \v;ir;i 

2,711 

495,271 

Andanmiis . '111(1 NicoUais 

3,1 13 

27,08(5 

Ahhiuii 

53.015 

7,1506.230 

Baliiclnslaii 

54,228 

420,648 

Bttiigal 

76,843 

46,695,536 

Hihar aiui Onssa 

88,161 

34,002,189 

Bombay.. 

123,621 

19,848,219 

Biiniia 

233,707 

13,212,192 

neutral Proviiico.s mid Berar 

99,876 

13,912,760 

Ooorg 

Delhi 

1,582 

163,838 

593 

488,188 

Madras 

142,260 

42,318,985 

North-west Frontier rroviiice 

13,419 

2,251,340 

Punjab 

99.846 

20,68.5,024 

United Provinces of Agra and Ondli. 

106.295 

45,375,787 

Total 

, 1,094,800 

247,003,293 


Burma in the foregoing table includes the Shan 
States, the (^Ihin Hills, and the Karen country. The 
Northwest Frontier Province Avas formed in 1901 
out of Peshawar, Kohat, and parts of Hiree otlier 
Punjab districts, and areas occupied by frontier 
tribes from Baluchistan to Chitral, not previou.sly 
iiicliidod in India. The United Provinces were 


till 1901 the North-west Provinces and Oudh. 
Bombay Presidency includes Sind and Aden. 
Berar was in 1905 joined to the Central Provinces. 
Bengal, divided in 1905 into Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, was repartitioiied in 1912 into 
Bengal, Bih.ar and Orissa, and Assam, when Delhi 
was tlelached from the I’linjab. 

These figures, large as they are, fail to give a 
definite impression of the eriorimuis area and jiopii- 
lation under British authority in this pait of the 
globe. Tin* di.'^tricts under direct British admiiiis 
tration have an area more than seven times that 
of the United Kingdom. The area of the native 
states is .as large as Noiw ay, Swollen, Siiain, Ilolr 
land, and Bidgium jmt togetlier. 'riie British terri 
tories ( w'iHiout the native states) contain more than 
one-seventh of f he inhabitants of the entire globe. 

Machinery for Governing. In 18.58 the govern- 
uHMit was transferred Irom the East India (’ornpany 
((gv ) to the crown. In 18/7 Queen Victoria as 
Slimed the title of Empress of 1 ndia ( Kais.ar-i-Hind ). 
3’he government of India is in the highest resort 
vested in a Seerctary of St, ate in London, who is 
a member of tlie cabinet, and has a pailiamentary 
nndei .secretary and a eoniicil of (uglit/ to twelve 
mcMiibers. 3’be executive goveinment in India is 
administered by the (iovernor general in (5uineil, 
acting under the control of the Secretary of 
Stfite. Tlie (lovernor-general, a]>pointed by tlie 
crown, has an executive council, wdiich consists 
of as many members as Hie king may think fit 
to appoint. 'I'bi‘ Indian legislature consists of 
the (lovenior general and tw'o cliambers, viz. the 
eouiieil, of state and the legisl.atiie assembly. The 
council of state consists of not, inoie than sixty 
members, nominated or elected in aci’ordance with 
rules niad(* under tiie (Joverument of Indi.a Act, 
The h‘gislative .assembly consists of 140 membiMs, 
of w'hom 100 arc elected and 40 nominated. Among 
the nominated momliers tiro 26 oilicials. Tli(‘ pro- 
ceedings in both chambers are public. 

As the result of changes due to the ilovi'in- 
meut of India Act, 1919, in nine major provinces 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, tli<‘ United iVovinees of 
Agra and Ouilb, the Punjab, Bihar and Oris.sa, the 
(Jentral Provinces, Assam, .and (later) Burma the 
governiuent consists of a governor, an executive 
council of not more tiian four members, and two 
or more ministers. 'I’lie six minor provinces are 
administered by Hu' eential government of India 
through chief commissiouers. Uoorg is under a 
commissioner. 

I'lie provincial governors have each a legislative 
council for provincial legislation. I’lie governors are 
.appointed by the ci own. The executive govenimont 
ill governors’ provinces is a dual orga.Tiis.at,ioii. Be 
served subjects ar<^ admiiiisteied by the governor 
.and bis (‘xeeutive eouneil appointed by the king, 
transferred subjects l>y the governor acting witli 
the advice of ministers, who liold office during his 
ileasure, and must be. members of the firoviiicial 
cgislative council. 'fhe more iiujiortant trans- 
ferred subjects are local self-government, medical 
administration, public boaltli, eilucation, public 
works, agriculture, excise, and development of 
industries. The members of the legislative coun- 
cils are now' appointed some by nomination and, 
since 1910, some by election. 

The Units of Administration. -T\\e larger units 
arc the districts (generally' called collectorships in 
English .and zillahs in the vernacular), of wdiich 
there .are in all the provinces above mentioned 
about 270. Each district, if in regulation territory, 
is under a collector-magistrate ; if in non-regiila 
tion territory, a deputy-commissioner. The head of 
the district has most multifarious and responsible 
duties ; he is fi,scal- officer, charged w ith collecting 
the revenue, as w’ell as magistrate, and besidea 
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superintends police, jails, education, sanitation, 
and roads. In parts of the non-regulation territory 
he is also the civil judge, but not in regulation 
territory. The subordinate officers are deputy- 
collectors and assistant-magistrates. The district 
may be compared to an English county or a French 
department, and varies in size from an area con- 
taining 3,000,000 inhabitants to one with only 
50,(X)0. MTthin the district the lowest unit is the 
village or parish {mouzah)^ accoiding to the village 
system already described. There are about 550, 000 
such villages or parishes in the British territories. 
In all the divisions of the empire, except Madras, 
the dislricts are formed into grou])S, several to 
Aich grou]), under a commissioner. Uf these then* 
are niort* than lifty. 

The. State Serviceft . — The administralion is con- 
ducted by members of the Indian civil service 
(formerly called the covenanled ) and the provincial 
<‘ivil SCI vices. The Indian civil service is recruited 
from the successful candidates at competitive 
examinations held in London, and (since 1922) in 
India, Init a tew vacancies are tilled by nomination 
of nat.ives of India and Burjna by the government 
of India. The Indian civil seivico is at present 
predominantly European, but in accordance with 
the ])reH('nt ])olicy of government the i>roportion j 
of Indians is to he increased until the service 
c.onsists of almost equal numbers of Europeans 
and Indians. Sjvecial provisions were made umler 
act of parliament for nominating to the Indian 
civil seivice in 1919 and 1020, vvitlnnit <unni)el itiv(‘ 
(!xam illation, iiersons who served in the war and 
moie thaji thirty natives of India. To this servic<‘ 
most of the higher administrative ayipointments 
an‘ secured by act of parliament ; but governments 
in India may, subject to rules approve<l by the 
Se(‘.retary of State for India, a])])oint natives of 
India to offices reserv'cd for tlu' Indian civil service. 
lVl(mih(*rs of the [uovincial civil .sei v ice.s m!(.y be 
promoted l-o offices res(*rved for tlie Indian civil 
service. These provincial services, apf)ointments 
to which are made by the aufhoiities in India, 
are composed of natives of India including domi- 
c.iled Europeans. Some otluu' Europeans are 
appointed in England, cspe(!ially those who belong 
U) scientific departments and the Indian educational 
service. 

'Fhe. Ituiojiean conimunify — merchants, manufac- 
turers, barristers, lawyers, amt other ]uofessional 
men — constitutes a force of indejiendent ojiinic i, 
mainly in Calcutta, INladias, Bombay, and some of 
the other larger cititis. It is supjiorted by an Eng- 
lish jness, puldishcii not in the ‘jnesidency cities’ 
merely, but in the jirovincial <‘a jdlals and elsewheie. 

TheJ[rm]f. — In 1859 the troops of the East India 
Company became the Indian military foices of the 
British crown. The forces were divided into three 
armies, named afi.er the ‘ piesidencies ’ of Bombay, 
Madras, and Bengal. But this arrangement was 
found to he inconvenient and faulty, as only the 
Bengal army was under the direct control of the 
c.ommander-in-chief, and in 1895 it was abolished 
and the army diviihul into four ‘ commands 
Punjab, Bengal, Bombay, and Madras- each under 
a lieutenant-general, under the direct control of Ihe 
commander-in-chief. Lord Kitchener ( commander- 
in-chief) in 1904 made considerable changes in the 
organisation of the army towards gi eater efficiency 
and pre})are<lneR8 for war in the vlistribution of 
the troops. The regiments of the native army 
were renumbered, and the distinguishing names of 
Madras, Bengal, and Bombay as parts of the aimy 
abolished, and the special corps, the Hyderabad 
contingent, the Punjab Frontier Force, &c , were 
all absorbed into the line. There are now four 
commands divided into fourteen districts, com- 
prising 37 brigades and brigade areas. An Indian 


Staff College was established in 1905 nt Quetta 
and a Military College at Debra Dun in 1923. 
In 1924 the total strength of the army in India 
was about 280,500, and consisted of : British Army, 
60,500; Indian Army, 137,000; Auxiliary Force, 
35,000 ; Indian Army Reserve, 32,000 ; Indian 
l\!rritorial Force, 16,000. In addition there are 
the Indian State Troops, formerly called the 
lujperial Service Troops, maintained by ccriain 
of the femlatory states. These numl)er about 
.‘17,000. The Tmlian troops are recruited by vol- 
untary enlistment, with good prospects of pay 
and pension, from all nationalities and from all 
castes, Brahmans or others. Though the regiments 
are commanded by European oflicers, there are 
Indian commissioned as well as non-commissioned 
officers, and in 1923 eight units were selected for 
complete Indianisation as soon as possibhi. 

'Vhe Maritime Force. I’he special force of ships 
and men furnished by the East India Comi)!iny’s 
navy wa.s abolished after a long and honourable 
caicerin 1863, and the command of Indian walers 
was undertaken by the loyal navy. Six or seven 
ves.sels are stationcil in these waters, with head 
(juarters at Bombay, under an admiral commander- 
in-chief. Bombay harbour for spaciousness and 
defensihility ranks in the first class of harboiirs in 
the woild. Ma<lras has nuirely an open roadstead. 
But f'alcutta has to be aj)j»roac.hed by eighty mih«.s 
ol liver navigation, which can be conducted only 
by pilots of life long training; and it is therefore 
absolutely defended by nature. Kangoon, near the 
mouth of the Irawadi, has a similar advantage, 
but in a lesser degree. Kurrachec, near the month 
of the Indus, though good, is not large enough for 
the importance of its situation. 

Two great steam -navigation companies, with 
headquarteis in London, but plying in eastern 
vvateis, form an addition to the maritime resources 
of the country for war or other emergency. Their 
.ships, though officered of course by Europeans, are 
manned chielly by Mohammedans from the coast 
districts ( Lascars), who are excellent sailors. 

IV. Civil Administration. 

Law and Justice . — The fundamental institutions 
of the Indian empire have been established by 
jiarliament in a series of statutes, consolidated in 
j 915 into one act entitled the Government of 
India Act. The regulations of the East India 
Company provided for civil procedure, leaving the 
native laws to be ob.seived in social affairs, and 
British justice to be followed in other affairs. The 
supreme courts establi.shed by the crown in the 
presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
towards the end of the 1 8th century, administereil 
the English law. In 1833 the English government 
set up a commission to frame a body of substantive 
law, civil and criminal, for the British - Indian 
territori(‘M. 'riiis commission and its successors 
laboured u]> to about 1850; and with their help 
a penal cod(‘, a civil procedure gode, and several 
other fundamental laws have been passed. The 
legislative work, both civil and criminal, is highly 
scientific as well as practical, and is framed after 
the best models to he found anywhere. In 1853 a 
legislative council in India was set up. In addition 
to this several local legislatures were established in 
1861, and these have since been enlarged. About 
the same time the supreme courts were abolished, 
and in their stead High Courts were established 
to control the whole administration of justice 
inside and outside the presidency towns, (courts 
of various grades exist in all parts of the dis- 
tricts already describe*!, so as to be accessible to 
the people. In such a society as that of India there 
must needs be defects and shortcomings in the 
judicial 8y.stem, but on the whole it commands 
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popular confidence, as is proved by the extent to 
which it is brought into use. In the criminal de- 
partment about 1,600,000 crimes and oflences are 
reported annually ; for these cases about two 
million persons are brought to tiial, of whom 
about half are convicted. The suppiession of 
gang -robbery and other crimes of overt violence 
forms a marked feature of Jiritish administration 
— besides tlie extinction of the ciiminal practices 
mentioned under the head of Socml iUmivnia. See 
An(jIo-I'ii(Han Codes, ed. Whitley Stcdces (18S7-91 ). 

J‘oln'c and The regular jxdiee comprises 

a foice of 206,000. The constabulary is a native 
force, the j)rincipal ofliiMUs oidy being for the most 
part Europeans. It is subject in all respects, except 
internal discipline, to the magistiacy, and in each 
province is under an inspector-general. There is 
one regular constable to 6 sq. in. ami 1500 inhab- 
itants — wliich indicates tlie peaceful habits of the 
people, liesides the regular police there aie vil- 
lage watchmen. (Jreat care has been taken in the 
scientific constiuction and supervision of a pri.son 
in almost every district. There are upwards of 750 
jails, with about 115,000 inisoneis, exclusive of 
ll,()00 transportcfl to the convict settlement at 
th<^ Andaman Islands. 

Education. 'V\\o existing .system may be ilated 
from 1854, though various olloi ts had been made 
long before that date. Measuies have been i)as.se<l 
allowing municipalities or other local luxlies in 
Horn bay, llengal, the Punjab, the United Pro- 
vinces, ami Pillar ami Orissa to enfoice juimaiy 
education within ’ tlioii juiisdiction. 'I'here aie 
universities at Calcutta, Madias, IJombay, Al- 
lalmhad, iiahoie, Jbitna, Henaies, Dacca, Aligarh, 
Lmdenow, Paiigoon, and Dellii. Tlie.se, while only 
examining bodies, have attiliated colleges, in which 
a prescribeil education in art.s, law, medicine, en- 
gineering, teaching, veterinary science, eomnierce, 
forestry, and agriculture is given. 'I'ln* pupils 
attending these colleges in 1920-21 immhered 
61,524, of whom 1388 were females. Of the total 
number 98)4 graduateil-- in arts, 6690; medicine. 
425; engineering, 117: otlioi facultie.s, 2573. A 
proposal for a university at Nagpur is under con- 
sideration. My.sore state has a university. Tlie 
educational institutions are of seviual kinds, public, 
aided, privat*', and unaidetl ; all together they 
amounted in 1920 21 to 206,158 in numhor, with 
8,377,027 scholars. These iiumliorH. though actu- 
ally large, are not so relatively to the popula- 
tion. Of the total .students 1.412,979 were gills. 
The income (;omes from various sources, including 
provincial reviaiues, local rates and ce.sses, muni 
cipal funds, endowinerits, and fees paid by the 

f iarents. 3’lie English language, with Western 

iterature, arts, and sciences, is taught to Ihc ujiper 
students every wliere. Much remains bo he desired 
ill jihysical seienci', and teeliiiical instruction is in 
its infancy ; the native mind has until quite re- 
cently shown .M tendency towards literature rather 
than exact, science, towards the cultivation of 
the memory and' the imagimitioii rather than of 
the reasoning faciiltie.s. Put intellectual assiduity 
is evinced in a commendabli; degree. There are 
numerous missionary colleges. Schools of art have 
been organised in the capital cities; there is an 
imperial museum at Calcutta, and museum.s in all 
the chief cities and towns. Tlie native languages, 
classical and vernacular, are now cultivated more 
sedulously. A vernacular liteiatuieof juimers and 
elementary works, also of more aiivanced works, 
chiefly translations, is springing up under the aus- 
pices of the British authorities, vast nunihers of 
such works appearing annually. 

Tiutde . — Of the imports the principal item consists 
of cotton goods ; tlie next most important are sugar, 
metals, machinery, railway plant and rolling-stock, 


hardware, oils, provisions, manufactured silk, and 
woollen manufactures. Among the exfxirts the 
princifial items are coffee, cotton ( raw, twist, and 
yarn) and cotton manufactures, grain (including 
lice and wheat), hides and skins, jute (raw and 
manufactured), .seeds (oil chiefly), tea, ivool, dyes, 
and manganese ore. The growing exportation of 
food -grains in vast quantities has disturlied or dis- 
sipated any notion to the ertect that the increas- 
ing population might be in want of sufficient 
sustenance. 

Conimunirnfions. —There were in 1921 37,029 
miles of railways ojirti for traffic, including over 

26.000 miles ol state lines, and 4400 miles of Indian 

state lines. * 

Road-making was being vigorously prosecuted, 
but became somewhat superseded by t he introduc- 
tion of railways. Se.vcral magnificent trunk-lines 
have been constructefl. Of the total length in 
the whole country (173,000 miles) about, one-fourtb 
lias been bridged and macadamised. Similarly 
the railways com}>ete with the old boat traffic on 
tlic great riveis. 'fliis tiaflic, however, still exists 
to a wonderful extent in eastern Pengal, where the 
boats of vaiied size and build form a conspicuoius 
feature in tlie country. 

Mannfartures, wbetber in metals or in 

fibre.s, liave always been very tine, and are still 
maintained ; local manufactures of cot ton goods 
are very oxi.ensive, and most of the beautiful 
fabrics of all .sorts are ])iodiiccd. No doubt 
foreign trade during the lOtli centuiy checked the 
development of imligenous manufactures. On the 
other hand, it has stimulated new manufaet.ures, 
esiiecially in jute ami cotton 'Die cotton mills 
at Pomhay, organised on tlx* Prilisli model, with 
Pritish capital and direction, but with natiie 
labour, have bi'cn coirsideialdy developed, and 
liav(> entered into ronqx'tition for the Indian 
market. Factoi> lai\s on somewhat lik(‘ English 
principles, tliougli not \iith English provisions, 
liave been introduced since 188]. 

Irrnjation and Cfxnals . — NativcMly nasties all dis- 
tinguished themselves in t bis department ; dioiight 
and famim^ liavi* always uigcd every govi'inmeut 
to action, and the work was taken uji by tlx; Pritish 
governimnit wit h its Westm n .skill and cajiital. The 
Oaiiges canal with its bianche.s, tbe canal system.s 
of the deltas of tlie Mabanadi, tbe Oodavari, tbe 
Ki.stna, and tbe Kaveri, are among flx> greatest 
vvork.s of their kind in the woild. (Ireat canals 
are drawn fnrni the five ii\e\s of the Pvinjab, and 
tlie Indus is to Sind what tlx‘ Nib* is t.o Egypt, 
'riiese irrigation canals are hut little useil for 
navigation. 'Plie total length of these, t.beii branches 
and distrihutaries, is calculated at 67,000 miles. 
Besides the canals there a.ie in many disLiicts aiti- 
ficial lakes; wells also for iriigation arc found in 
mo.st of the valleys eveiy where. The value to 
India of these works it is impossible to estimate. 
The total area irrigated by all elasses of works in 
India in tbe year 1921-22 amounted to about 

27.750.000 aere.s, of which 21,000,000 acres were 
watered by canals. 

Famine Belief . — Owing to extensive failures 
of tbe momsoon rains at periodically reeiiriing 
intervals, droughts and famines have occurred. 
Though the people bore up against their misfor- 
tune with aamirable fortitude, and brought out 
re.servp.s of food sucli as fisw nationalities could luo- 
duco, and though the authorities put forth strenuous 
eflVirts, yet the loss of life hu.s been sometimes Ire- 
mondons. Of late the. principle has been followed 
of devoting the entire, re.sources and power of the 
government to the mitigation of distress or the 
saving of life. An annual sum is set aside out of 
current income to meet the cost of relieving dis- 
tress in time of famine. During the period 1911-21 
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about £1,000,000 annually has been charged against 
Tiidian revenues for famine relief and insurance, 
including the constriKition of protective railwa.ys 
and irrigation works. 

MunicipaliUcs. — Municipal corporations (at Cal- 
cutta and Bombay elected by the ratepayers) 
have been established in all the cities and large 
towns of the empire, their total number lieing 
about 700. In many districts the establishment of 
district boards, by popular election, for purposes 
resembling those of county government in England, 
has been undertaken since 1880. 

T7U/J Statistics and Sajiilation . — This subject 
bfis for many years past received systematic atten- 
tfion. The water works at (-aleiitta, Bombay, and 
other places rank high among works of thi.s char- 
acter in any country of the world; and the purifi- 
cation of tlie drinking-water in many centres 
of population has benelicially allected the public 
heall-h. The instruction of the natives as qualified 
medical men and as medical assistants has for many 
years been su])port(Mi by the goveinment. Medical 
colIcg<>s at the capital cities, and medical schools 
at otbei jilaces, have been establisbed successfully. 
'I’beie ar(>, dispensai ies for gi atuilous medical relief. 
Sanitation is ev('iyA\'here a <le]»ailment of state 
administralion ; and every piovince has a sa,nitaiy 
commissioner. The death-rate foi tin* empiie in 
the t(Mi years from 1911 to 1920 ranged from 28 ‘72 j 
( 19111 ) to ,‘{0-84 ( 1920) per thousand. j 

— Owing to the exce.ssive density 
of population in several parts of the euqiire, I 
govenummt for many years encourageil and facili- j 
tated emigration to the tiopical and .subtropical 
colonies, the annual emigration of coolies in 1892- | 
19(t2 vaiying from 13,000 to 20,000. Emigiation 
was, how('ver, susjtended in 1917, and has not been 
lesumed. In the ten yeais to 1916 17 the emigia- 
tion to Mauritius amounted to ]200peisons; Natal, 
21,000; liritish (Uliana, 18.000; Biitisli AVest 
Indies, 26,000 ; Fiji, 20,000; Dutch (Uliana, 8500 ; 
Mombasa, 2200: otbei places, 5800— total, about 
107,000. There is a considerable migration fiom 
the jdaiiis and low bills of the central regions to 
the ric('-p]ains of Burma, and al.so to the tea-jilanta- 
tions ill Assam and in the Kastoru Himalayas. 

Finance. — 'I’be euircncy is in silver rupees, wbieh 
alone art; legal temhu — the subordinate jiarts of 
the iiip(!(‘ lieiug .sixteim annas, and those of the 
aniia being twelv<- pui (})ieH) in coppei. The 
monetisation of silver as sole legal tender to in 
unlimited amount dates from 1885. 'I'liere is also 
a government pa})er currency, legal tender, amount- 
ing to about 118 millions sterling in value. The 
rupee is nominally equal in value to two sbilliiigs ; 
and in former days ten rmtees were held equal to 
a iiouiid steiliiig. While, for Indian purposes the 
fiminces were generally exhibited in rupees, of which 
the liigber numbers were a lakh or l()l),()00, and a 
crore or 100 lakhs, yet for English jmrposes they 
were always exhibited in sterling money ; thus, a 
lakh was reckoned as equal to £1(1,000, and a crore 
as equal to a million pounds, and for many years 
ti)e Indian accounts weie exhibited in England in 
sterling bv the process of dividing the rupee totals 
by ten, in the then relative values of gold and 
silver this plan answered well, for generally ten 
rupees were really equivalent to one j)Ound or there- 
abouts. But owing to tlie depreciation of the rupee, 
which fell at times below one shilling and a penny 
in the exchange, this simple ])lan became no longer 
possible, thougli the Indian accounts for England 
Avere generally slioivn in tens of rupees (or itx), 
whereby the comparison between the figures of recent 
and of Conner years was maintained. The expendi- 
ture has been greatly increased of late years by the 
depreciation of the rupee. In order to discharge an 
obligation of 20 millions sterling India liad until 


recently to remit to Britain 30 millions of tens of 
rupees ; thus it is estimated that, as compared with 
former years, the depreciation of silver imposed on 
her a burden of some 10 millions annually (in tens 
of rupees). In 1902 it was resolved to try to relieve 
this embarrassment, to some extent at least, by 
experimental legislation. In 1903 a law closed the 
Indian mints to the coining of silver; Is. 4d. was 
fixed as the gold price of silver ; but provision A^as 
made that Avhen the value of the rupee rose to this 
proportion the mints should l>e again ()pene<l. And 
the value of the rupee did rise coiisideialdy. Since 
1990 the government returns of Indian finances have 
been given in pounds sterling, the i upee being valued 
at Is. 4d., orlTl5 — £1. The rupee rose considerably 
above its old value of 2s., hut fell again below Is. 4tf. 

Hanks . — There is a state oi pre'-icbmey bank, 
Avith branebes, at Calcutta, at Madras, and at Bom- 
bay. Besides the three presidency hanks, there are 
tAventy-tAvo joint-stock hanks having their head 
offices in India. The savingH-hanks in India are 
now only thos«! of the post-office, those connected 
Avith the presidency hanks having been closed in 1897. 

Land taa'dti 071 and Land- system.- I'liis claims 
notice on social and economic grounds as well as 
Hscal. 'I'he tax is collected in money instead of in 
kind, as Avas often the case under native rule. It 
consists of a portion taken by the state from the 
agriculttiral re.nt — and much the smaller portion. 
Apart from tliis, the incidence of tax on the value 
of the gros.s produce is re(;kom‘d to range from 
4 to 10 per cent, in the several provinees of the 
empire. In all these ju-ovincos, exeeid Bengal, 
for the assessment of the tax a survey of every 
field, besides a general survey of every village, 
has been made. In every village I here is a register 
showing the oAvnershii), occn])an(*y, liglits, and 
interests in every held. This is revised yearly, 
and called the Kecord of Uiglits, This cadastial 
suivcv and this Domesday Hook for so vast a 
country, exiMMited by the British government, 
togellujr constitute tbe largest operation of the 
kind ever umlertakeii in any age or country. 
Thus the government has either conhured de, 
noro on the people, or recognised as belonging 
to them from anthiuity, something Avhich is equiv- 
alent to property in land, whether such prop(!rty 
existed under previous native rule or not, Avhich is 
sometimes doubtful. This pio[>erty is attended by 
transactions of sale, mortgage, trust, loan, security, 
'riie land-tax is the first charge on it ; but it is 
rendered valuable by the moderation in the assess- 
ment of the tax. 

As regards the laud-system, there are several 
tenuies, varied by the conditions under wliich the 
tax is fixed. The lirst is that of fee-simple after 
redemption of the tax, under Avhic.h government 
lands are sold to Eui’opean planters of tea or cofl'ee, 
and others. The next is that Avherc the tax has been 
fixed for ever, in Bengal, Bibar, Benares, and part 
of Madras, and is styled Zemiiidari. The temne 
ill Orissa, (Judh, Sind, and the Central Provinees is 
similar, save that there the tax is fixed for tAventy 
or thirty years. Next is the peasant proprietary 
tenuri! of the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
Avhere the tax is fixed for thirty years, and the 
])roprictors are. grouped together in their villages 
as communities or coparcenaries : this is styled 
Mouzahwari. Kesemhlin^ this in all respects ex- 
cept one is the RyofcAvan ( RaiyatAvari) tenure of 
Madras and Bombay — the exception being this, 
that the Ryot or peasant -proprietor is assessed 
individually for each field be liohls. Similar to 
this is the tenure in Assam and in Burma. The 
village organisation is almost everywhere preserved. 

Below the land-OAvners, peat and sniall, are the 
cultivators. They are divided into two categories, 
the occupancy tenants and the tenants at Avill. 
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The occupancy tenant inlierits his tenure, but as a 
rule cannot sell it without the owner’s consent. He 
is protected by law against exaction and from in- 
terference or eviction, so long as he pays tJie 
customary or stipulated rent ; and generally his 
vent cannot be inci eased against his will without 
a decision of a court of law. 

Opium Bcvciive. — This was for the most pari 
levied on the exportation of the drug to China, but 
the tiad(! with China has now been endetl, and 
the K'venm? has greatly tlecreased ; the very small 
portion consumed in India is taxed under the hea«l 
of excise. The cultivatois nf I he J'ojipj' bring their 
pioducc to the government factory, and thence it 
is sent to tlie seaport, where it is tak<‘n ujj h}' the 
exporters. These anangements are nuole 1o secure 
the revenue and to prevent illicit consumption. 

The acUt-tux is deiive<l from salt \tartly o\»iaincd 
on the sea -coast of Madras aiul llontbay, fiom 
the salt lake in Rajjuitana, from the rock-salt in 
the Punjab, and impoited from Kngland. It is the 
only tax universally jiaid by tbe ]iooi. The rate 
up to 1901 -2 was 21 rujices per maniid ( 82-2S.^>7 lb.); 
from 1916, I .4 ruiiees ])er maund. It was again in- 
creased to 2h rujiees per maund in 1923. 

hireisc.- The farming sysicni wbicb iise<l to 
prevail in Ibe excise on diugs and spirits, for llie 
manufacture of which Hk* materials aie to hand 
every where in supeiahundaucc, has been condemneil 
as likely to lead to tb<' eiicoui ngement of diinking 
with apopulation that is geiieially temperate. This 
is lioirig superseded by a better system of ceiitial 
distillojies known as tiie contract supply^ system, 

W a(f os Prices.- Poth wages and piices have 

risen under Ibitish lule. In a family the women 
and children earn some wages. Clothing is scanty 
and cheap ; fuel hut little iioecleti, and can lx* got 
without jiaymerit. Kent for cottages is hut little 
known. 'J’lio masses of the rural jiopulation, how- 
ever, aie not labourers, Imt live on their lands 
either as owners or occuiiants. Incomes fiom land 
are not assessed to income-tax. Lastly, there is 
not, ami never has hccii, anything like a poor law ; 
nor is tlieie any apparent need foi- one. 

V. French and J’ortuguese India. 

FrtMch inr/ho— The Fieiich had already made 
several unsuccessful alteiiipts at trading Avith India, 
when the ('omi)agui<* des Iiides wasfoimed in 1C42 
64. In 1(1(38 an expedition <»f this cornjtany took 
(Surat, and established u, hicloiy there. In 1672 tlie 
French took St Thome fiom the Portuguese, but 
tbe Dutch drove them out. I’oudicbeny was ac- 
quired in 1674. For subsequent history, see tbe 
articles Lahourdonn Ais, ChJVE, Duri.kix, and 
those on the five e.staldisliments that lemain French : 
Chanderjiagore, Yanaon, I’ondicherry, Kaiikal, and 
Mah6. French India has an area of 200 .s(). m., and 
a population of 270,000. It has an elected council, 
and is r<“presented in the FYench parliament by a 
senator and a dejmty. 

Porfi<(fuesc hifha has an aica of 1600 sq. in., and 
a population of 600,000. It consists of Coa, Damfto, 
and Dill. See tbe articles on tlie.se, and on Vasco 
da Gama, Francesco de Almeida, and Joho dc Castro. 

VT. The IJi.s'rDKY. 

Phases of Civilisai ton. — Willi a country of 1^ 
million of aq. in., containing a pojiulation of 319 
millions, of many languages ami nationalities, w’itb 
traces reaching backwards more (ban three thou- 
sand years — and indeed recent finds in the Punjab 
and Suid point to a connection witli Elam and (Sumer 
in the third millerinimn n. C. — an historical summary 
would become an Indian jungle of names and dates 
unless it were arranged on a plan and guided by 
some leading ideas. Without such a method no 
lesson from the facts would be conveyed. Now, in 


these days a strange and complex civilisation is 
lierceived in the Indian empire, and the student 
should inquire by what steps through the ages this 
has been brouglit about. At the basis of this 
iinnieiise social fabric is the ])rcbistoric status of 
aboriginal races. Of these races many an indication 
is still perceptible, and of them some are still sur- 
viving. This status was largely effected by 
inroads, Dravidiaii and otluir, fioni cential 
Asia, many centurieH before tbe (^lirislian eia. 
From one of these invasions, wbicli \y:i,s Aryan, 
y>ruTig the early civilised Hindu or Vedic sysiem. 
This became overlaid with corruptions, an<! vvn.s 
reformed by tlie linddhistic system some five 
or six centuries J{.(^ ’I’Jien came the Greelt 
inva-sion under Alexander the Great and some of 
his sniJcessovH, which affected only the north- 
western parts of the country. It was followed 
1 \>y otlier invasions from central Asia, some style.d 
I liactrian, others Saka or Scythian, which extended 
much farther than the nortli- westmn regions. 
Meanwhile Buddhism had strengthened anil ex- 
tmidcd itself till it obtained the sovereignty over 
the whole country. Thus cstablislied sis si stsile 
religion, it Isisted for some ceiituris's sifter the 
Christian era. Then it gave way l(» the old Hindu 
system, revivosl under an fdalsorsited toiin which 
should he styled Brahmsinisui, siud whicli lejue- 
sents tlie modern Hinduism. Bralmisinism sifter 
its re-establishment in the (Itli eentury tlourislnjd 
till the nth ceutiiry A.D. , wIkui the lirst Mohsuu- 
medan invasion took place. 'This ivas folhtwed 
l>y .su(^ces,sive invasions, till the greater psirt- of 
the country wsis sulxlued and parcelled out into 
vsirious Mohainmedsin kingdoms. Many of tlu'se 
kingdoms were subdued by om^ Mobaniinedsin 
dynsisty known sis tlie Mogul. 4'Iius Mogul 
empire was established, emlsraciiig most parts of 
tbe country, in tbe Idth eentury. It Isisted for 
less than two (centuries, and tluui began to shrink. 
Its fall was preeipitateil b\ tll«^ rise of the Malirsil- 
tas, who brought about si revival of Hindu jiower 
on tlie ruins of the IMogul dominion in the I7lh 
eentury. Meanwhile Eiiropeaii inlitu'nes' wsis he 
ginning to he felt — Portuguese, Dutsdi, l^hench - 
all round the coasts, but not fsir in tbe interior. 
This gave wjiy to tb(i British influence, wliicli wsis 
established in the middle of tbe IStb century, sind 
by the middle of the 19th had spriisid over the 
length and breadth of the land, being soon aftei 
wsirds formally proclaimed as the Indian empire. 
I’liUH in the India of to-dsiy are to he found trsici's 
of (a) an aboriginal condition with some Driivi- 
disxn civilisation, {h) a (dvilisatiou oaily Hindu 
or Vedic, (c) Buddhist, {d) Greek, (c) Bsictro- 
Scythian, (/) later Buddhist, {g) Brahmsinie or 
modern Hindu, (A) Moiiammedan, (/) Msihratta, 
(7) continental European, and (/ ) British. Tin; 
following summary will hrietly indicate the course 
of events as concerning the several stages in the 
national life and tlui development of the mixed 
civil i.sation which is seen to-day. 

The AhoriginM.-- Yhin is pnihistoric, and is both 
without written record and also without coins or 
inscriptions ; but there are jiliilological t races and 
rude monuments. Roughly, it may be said that 
there were at least several aboriginal races, and 
that incursions of tribes from without took place - 
not, like .subsequent invasions, from the north- 
west, but from various quarters by sea and land. 
Rude stone monuTnents are found, and sepul- 
chral remains with primitive implements have 
been excavated in seieral parts of tlie country 
widely distant from each other. These are of the 
highest antiquarian interest. They hardly indicate 
civilisation, but tliay prove at least a social organ- 
isation of R semi-baroaric character. 'Ihe population 
was sparse ; the face of tlie country was a primeval 
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foreHt, (lotted about with cultivation and habita* 
tionB. The stature of the people was small, the 
skin dark, and the features of a Tatar cast, with 
broad cheek-bones, low forehead, nose small, mouth 
sotiiewhat large. Upon this people, whatever it 
may have been, two inroads were made, one bj^ a 
rac(^ known as the Kolarian, now represented by 
tlie Sontlials, the Bhils, and other tribes ; the otluw, 
from the north Avest, cjiUchI the Dravidian. The 
origin of tlie Dravidians is still doubtful. They 
must have Imd some civilisation Avhich spread over 
tin; whole <;onntry, and whi(;h, though absorbed 
by sonu> subsetiuent systems in the north, is still 
t^aceabh; in the soutli. Their rnr.a in its ruder 
form is still represented by hill-tribes— (londs, 
Khonds, and otheis. 

7'/o; futrf.i/ Jf in(f f( or Vrdw.- At h;ast a thousand 
yeais n.d. — probably much more, pe(ha])s fifteen 
hundred n.n Aryan race from (unit ral Asiadescended 
;u‘ross tlie ^Y('st(‘l u Uimahiyas inl.o northern India 
through the north-west <;orn(;r, and gradually spread 
o\"er the whole country, d'hey w<u(‘, litlniologic 
ally, of tile so cnllfid (’aucasiau type, with fair 
complexion, straight profile, lofty hrow, eoni[vr(;s,s(;«l 
month, tall stature. Ihit I heir eomplexion was 
darkened hy sojourn lielow tin* Hirnalavas; their 
hardihood Avas softened, Avhile their ini.elleet- Avas 
refined hy the hot climate. 'I’hey Mieeived the 
mime Hindu ironi Hind, that (inart(;r which tli(;y 
hist oAciran. d'lu'ir languagi*, tlie Sanskrit-, is one 
of the most highly (dahorated forms of human 
speech. Tlniy hronght Avith them the Vedic r(*li- 
gion. I’liey jnodneed tin; sacred verse of tlu* Vedas 
and the legimds on which tin* tAvo great t^jiics, the 
IVIaluibluiiata and the Kiimayana, Avere founded in 
a Hiili.semniiit eent-nry. Th(‘y formed the rules of 
social etiiics aJ'tciAvards embodied in a code known 
as that of Mann, or the moral laws of the Maiiava 
prii'sts. 'riiey came originally without any divi- 
sions of caste, but aftevAAnids their society b(>came 
broken uj> into castes, rigidly sejiaratisl from each 
other. T'he lirst or priestly caste, styh'd Ibahman, 
AAUs held to have a divine sanction, and Avas kept 
separate Avitliont- intermixture fiom generation to 
gmieration. The tAvo scmilar castes were those of 
the soldier (Ksliatri) and the tradin' (Vaisya), 
including all civil ]mrsnits. These three originally 
<’onsist<3d of those av ho iinniigraled, hut th(>y must 
have been largely recruited by those Avhom llK;y 
found in the country, esiieeially tlie DravndiaiiH. 
BeloAv iliese Avas the Siidra or Ioaa (*a.ste, consisting 
of aborigines and miscellaneous country-folk. At 
tin; bottom of tin* social scale Avere tlie l‘arialis, 
who A\(‘ie outside the pale of caste. The dynastic 
and territorial arrangements of this era are but 
slightly knoAvn, but there Avore cajiital citi(*K on 
the (lunges near the modern Patna and on the site 
of Allahabad. 

T/te Buddhist . — As the faith and civilisation 
above sketched became corrupted and overlaid by 
mythology, a reformer arose, aftevAvards known as 
Buddha, a man of a noble family, in the region 
near the modern province of Om^li. Thongdi his 
memory has been sliroudod by fable and mysticism, 
he was a real personality. He lived about 50() 
n.c. The simplified and iiurilied faith as he left 
it to ids disciples had spread largely but not 
entir(;ly over India by the year WAl n.c., when the 
(Ireeks arrived. Up to this time there are no 

1 »ro|)er materials for (;omj)osing history. The Sans- 
krit language, though preserved as a classic, had 
ceased to be a spoken language. It had been 
succeeded by a modilied form known as the Pali, 
which was the chief of the local vernaculars called 
Prakrit. 

By this time Jainism had arisen. It is considered 
hy many to be cognate with Budclhism ; at all 
events it sprang from the same school ojf specu- 


lative thought. It maintained a separate exist- 
ence on similar if not the same principles, and 
spread from the western regions, where it first 
flourished, to other parts of the country. After 
Buddhism had been banished from the laml, Jainism 
remained, and still continues qji effective faith. 

The Greek. —Alexander the Great, having iuA'aded 
India from the north- Avest corner, penetrated only 
as far as Die Sutlej, and suh<1ued the basin of the 
Indus and its tributaries — i.e. exactly the modern 
rovinc(»i of the Piinjah and Siud. Beyond this 
is inlluenee Avas not felt in tin; main portion of 
the country. One of his .successors, Sclcucus, how- 
ever, entered into relations with (Jhandra Gupta, 
a Hindu king of the eastern n.*gion, who liad not 
yielded to Buddhism, and wliose name Avas turned 
into SaiidrocottuN by the Gn;eks. For tins epoch 
there are historic materials from Greek sourees. 

The Bactro- Scythian . — The Greiik invasion was 
But;ceeded by several invasions of tribes from cen- 
tral Asia. 1’he Bactrians were orientalised Greeks, 
planted in Balkh or BaeJ-riaby Alexander, together 
with (;(mtral Asiatic Aryans ; of these the records 
are scanty. The Sakas or Scytliians Aven; also 
Aryans from (;entral Asia. In the abs(;nce of 
records, it is here that numismatics begin to pl/iAf 
an important jiart. Coins have been discovered 
indicating lines and lives of kings, and dynastii'S 
which would (Otherwise be unknown. Those tribes 
penetrated as far as the central parts of the country, 
and h(3ld their position for some centuries after the 
(diristian era. 

The Lafcr Buddhist. —Meanwhile Buddhism 
ha<i produced some gri;at rulers. In the direcd 
line from the Chandra Gujita already mentioned, 
th(‘re aro.se As'oka, lii.nself a convert to Buddhism, 
and the greatest Roveri;ign that- (;ver projiagaied 
that faith. He ^...tal)Jished sonietliing approaching 
to an (unpire aliout 230 B.C., his original king- 
dom being in the loAV(;r valley of the (.Tanges. 
His general edicts have been preservi^d. He held 
8(;v(;ral councils, the last of Avhich settled the 
rule of faith for observance during Hnhs(;<juent 
(;cnturies. For this era stone inseri]>tions come 
into usi*. Then followed tlie Bac.trian and Scythian 
invasions alriAadv mentioned ; but the invaders 
embraced Buddliism. Tims in a certain sense the 
several tribes of Aryan invaders became amalga- 
mated, and for some centuries after (’hrist Bud- 
dhism in faith and in civil goveniment prcA^ailed 
over India. MeaiiAvliile it had spread U) n(;igli 
bonring regions, Oylon, Burma, Tibet, China, and 
evi’ii Afghan i.stan. From the visits of (yhinese 
pilgrims recorded on two occasions, sejiaraLod by 
considerable intervals of time, much is learrusl of 
the then condition of the country. But Avliile the 
faith endured in tho.se regions, it yielded to the old 
Hinduism, which should now lx; called Brahmanism. 
Before it fell Buddhism raised many architectural 
monuments in various provinces, which still att(;st 


lOAvever much it may have become overlaid by 
superstition elscAvIiere. At its best it Avas probably 
better than any of the native systems that have 
succeeded it. 

The Brahmanie or Modern Hindu. — The subjuga- 
tion or suppression of Buddhism may be dated from 
the time or the Brahmanist king Vikramaditya or 
Vikramajit, in the 6th century A.D. He overcame 
the Sakas or Scythians, who it is to be remonibcreii 
had mostly become Buddhists, expelling some, but 
amalgamating most of them in nis oavu system. 
He reigned at Ujjain in the Vindhya region. He 
antedated, so to speak, his era, placing it baek 
600 years, or 56 years it. a, and this is tiie Samvat 
or modern Hindu era. Thus Bralimanisrn finally 
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superseded Jiuddliism, fta doctrines were e: 
pounded by the reformer Sankar Acharya in th( 
Deccan, but it soon became crusted over with fabl" 
and inventions. The time of Vikramaditya has 
western phrase }>ecn termed the Renaissance i 
Hinduism. Certainly it was so as regards Sam 
krit literature. This language, long dead for al 
matters save religion, was revived for the drama ami 
for descriptive poetry. Ivaiidasa, of this ej)Och, if 
among the sv'eet singers of the olden time. There 
w<3re searcdiings and elTorts after knowledge in 
astronomy, medicine, and other science.s. I’he 
caste system may have lost its religious efticacy for 
some centuries, but it retained its secular vitality. 
I’Jie Hralirnan eastf* ha<l held its own. The other 
c/xstes had absorbed n)ost of the immigrants from 
central Asia. Then for full four centuri(‘K the 
Rrahmanic system was re-established all over the 
country. Jt was upheld by Hindu states at 
Avanti))ur in Kashmir, at Ajodhya in Otulh, on 
the coast of Orissa, at Kanouj and Jkmaies on the 
(Janges, at Delhi on the Jumna, at Surat on the 
west coast, at Vijayanagar in the southern Deccan, 
and elsewhere. It produc(;d many splendid fanes, 
tile ruins of which delight the modern observer. 

1 1 was characterised by a fantastic mythology and 
a somewhat smisuous idolatry. It produceil, in 
addition to the old code of Manu, a further .set of 
regulations under the name of Yajnavalkya. 
Minute ceremonial ohsmvance, varying for <‘verv 
class, cra.mpcd the soul. Thus the spiiit of 
the people Ava.s enslaved, their sentiments were 
crampeil, and their thoughts awestruck. Their 
mind Avas turned to suiierstitious requirements 
rather than to the practical questions of public 
life. Their society was further enfeebled by 
the subjection of women. Maternal and conjugal 
influence must have (ixisteil, but in an irresjionsible 
way. Each one of the countie.ss .sections of the 
community, each tribe or class, each cousinhood 
descending from a common ancestor, within its 
narrow circle bccamii tenacious of its own tradi- 
tions, guarding- them against all tin; Avorld, and 
caring little for anything e.xtraneous. Hence 
arose the system of village communities, which 
was consolidati'd and hardened by the reimrring 
troubles of the time. Each community was a 
brotherhood within its village only, with cohesion 
like that of a Hipiare of infantry. This institution 
saved Hindu society during the convulsions of the 
11th and succeeding centuries. But a society thus 
constituted was manifestly a risady prey for north- 
ern invaders. During the later jiart of this era 
there Avere apparently some internal revolutions 
among the Hindus themselves. Then in 1001 A.D. 
came the Mohammedan inva.sion. Up to this date 
of the history of the countiy not much has been 
written, in the hhiglish language at least ; but see 
Early History of India — (lOO B.C. to Muhammedan 
Conquest, V. A. Smilb (rev. Edwardcs, 1924). 

Tlie Mohammedan. - In lOOl Mahmud of Ghazni 
invaded India through the passes of the Suliman 
Mountain.s. 1^'rom this time onwards the history of 
India can be fully understood from abundant 
materials, though the details are intricate. Several 
Mohammedan dynasties in succession established 
themselves at Ilidhi, others at Mandu in the 
Vindhyos, at Ahimslabad on the west coast, at 
five places in the Deccan, of Avhich the two most 
famous are Golconda ami Bijajmr. At all these 
points architectural remains bear witness to culture 
ami power. Thus almo,st all India fell under 
Mohammedan dominion. About the year 1200 the 
Mongol Genghis Khan devastated the north- 
we.stern part of the country. ISucireeding Mongol 
invasions Avere repelled by the Indian Mohamme- 
dans, but in 1397 the Tatar Timur or Tamerlane 
advanced to Delhi and proclaimeil himself emperor 


of India. This title lapsed for a while, till in 1526 
his descendant Baber revived it, and became the 
first who bore the famous title of the Great Mogul. 
His descendants subdued one by one most of the 
Mohammedan states in the upi>er half of India, and 
became emperors in reality ; hut the states in the 
southern half preserved independence more or less. 
Baber’s grandson, Akbar the Great, made this 
empire effective with the aid of a Hindu minister, 
Todur Mill. He was perhaps the greatest sovereign 
that India has ever seen. His code of regulations, 
the Ayin-i-Akberi, is still studied. His reign and 
the reigns of his three succe.s.sors were splendid, and 
their architectural remains evince an artistic cul- 
ture hardly .surpassed in any age or country. Of 
Jiese throe the last Ava.s Aurungzebe, a man of 
nasterful ability, disfigured by a (u-uel bigotry, 
n his time the empire bi'gan to shake, and a new 
Timlu power was set u]» the Mahratlas. After 
lis deatli in 1707, the decline and fall of the Mogul 
smpire set in rapidly. In the general catacl\’sni 
vhicli followed four fresh Mohammedan king- 
oms ro.se to the saifaci' — viz. that of the Nawab 
Vazir of Oudh, that of (he Nizam of Hyderaliad 
the Deccan, that of the Nawab of the ( 'arnatic, 
lat of Hyiler Ali arid I’ippoo at Se? inga[>atam in 
Mysore. All four an* much heard of in the IS(h 
entury. After tlie fall of the empire the titular 
beat Mogul remained at Delhi till 1857. 'I'he 
rloharnmedan .system inculcated sinn>licity of 
lith and morals. It was bitterly opposed to 
lolatiy, and Avas at first iconoclastic, but in (he 
nd it extendeil tolei-atiori to Hinduism. It fairly 
'spected the landed pro|)erty and ('ndoAvrmmts of 
lat religion. It introduced some fi'esh ideas, and 
nparted some breadth of ideas generally, and .some 
riju-oved notions of statirsmanship and oiganisa- 
1011 Otherwise it pr-oduced but little effect upon 
'indu civili.sation. It imposed its own official 
.nguagi' and its own criminal laAv ; but it mairi- 
ained civil laws and customs for the most jrarl. 
b undertook no jmblii* instrui'.tion save that whic.h 
'as Moslem. It planted Moslems all about tbe 
ountiy, but did not c.onvm t the indigenous jieople 
[1 large numbers anyAvhere exce])t in one quartm*. 
’hat exi'.epfion was oast^ei’n Bengal, Avhei’e the 
[ihabitants embraced the Moslem faith ; luit how 
his came about is a ([uestion not settled. It 
as been conjectured that Buddhism survived 
ci’e without caste, and that the inhabitants 
ere not unAvillirig to adojrt Mohammedanism, 
s a castele.ss faith. Be this as it may, the 
sastern Bengal population has multiiilied till it 
.mounts to 25 millions, and is the largest Moham- 
ledan peojrle now existing in any one countiy. 
inally, the Moharumedarr powiu enduieti so long 
s it was recruited from trans- Himalayan regions 
nd the hardy north : it soon lost its sf.riuigth 
hen its supporters came to dwell from genera- 
on to generation in the hot countiA below the 
ountains. 

'/'he Mahratta . — The rising of the Mahrattas 
.gainst the Mohammedan domination was begun 
i 1657 by Sivaji in the We, stern Ghats. Their 
uninion advanced as that of the Gri’.at Mogul 
cceded. It was a low-caste Hindu confederation, 
ith a hereditary Brahmin chief at its heail, under 
lie title of I’esliAva, at Poona in the Deccan, 
'hough it absorbed the Mogul empire, it never 
vercame the four fresh Mohammedan states aboi e 
lentioned ; but it was the principal power exist- 
iig Avhon the Europeans ajijiejired in force on the 
se(Mie. It governed its native Deccan territories 
toleiably aa'cII ; and to the north of them it 
founded' several staues which still endure pros- 
per ousl;;^. Still, it trad loss civilisation than any 
power since the Vedic-Aiyan invasion, and it threw 
many parts of the country into confusion. Under 
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Hh shadow some fresli evils sprung up, such as 


Afgl jari Ahmed Shah ; but these invaders came, 
slew, sacked, devastated -and turned back again 
without permanently affecting the country. In the 
overthrow of tJie Mogul power tliat ensued, there 
arose a fresh system in the Punjab — viz. the Sikh. 
A prophet arose named BabaNanak, who preached 
a reformation of Hinduism. He was followed by 
(Jovind Singh, who established the system by force 
of aims in tlie Punjab, and even as far as the 
.fumna. Thence aiose a Sikh dyn/isty, which 
lasted till the middle of the 19th century. This 
cHsentially Hindu ])ower <‘ut off” the Indian 
MohfimmedaiiH fnmi what had been their original 
base in Afghanistan, and left them isolated amidst 
their foes. 

The, Continental European . — In the time of the 
Mogoils and the Mahrattas several Kuropean 
)iationalities appeared in India as travellerH, 
traders, missionaries. The Hutch had several 
settlements, of which (/he memory still remain.s. 
The PortugiK'sc, aftt*r the discoveries of Vasco da 
(bima, controlled \'irtual]y the whole west coast, 
e\cc])ting Bombay, thd*!! a small pla(^e. Their 
lu‘ad<|mu'tcrs were at Goa, on the coast south of 
Pom bay, which became a town and a harbour of 
the Hrst rank in the I8th century. The Portuguese 
inline, uce alfected civilisation in the western region 
to a perceptible <legree. In the 18th century the 
position of tlie Fiench rivalled that of the English; 
the wars between the two nations were carried into 
the East, and (be contest was w’aged on the waters iis 
well as on the land ot India. 'I'iie name of the great 
J^'j-enchman Dupleix is res]»ected by the British in 
India as of the worthie.st of foinnen. 'I'hus the 
Ihitish had to con(/end simult/aneously with French 
rivals as well as nativi* emmiies on Indian soil. 

The yb/Z/.v//. — This begins to be a dominating 
iniluence from the battle of IMassey in 1757, won by 
( Mive ovei the Mogul, which gave to England the 
dominion of Bengal and Behar, the most poniilous 
provinces in the whole country, 'fhe Britisii East 
India Company had been settled in India since 
1053. It had tliree trading-settlements on or near 
the coast at Calcutta, Mailras, and Bombay. 
These grew' into establishments for lighting arnl 
governing, and the terrilorial nucleus thus lormed 
soon expanded. The ac(|uisi(/ion of Bengal with 
Behar raised the company’s territories into a 
dominion of magnitude. Thus the comjiany 
in the later half of the eighteenth century 
appeared as one of (be powers. It really rose on 
tin* ruins of the Mahiatta dominion. Within sixty 
years fiom Plassty, that is by 1818, when Poona, 
under the last of the Peshwas, fell to the British, the 
h'ast India (’ompany was the master of India as 
far as the Indus basin, but not in the Punjab 
nor in 8ind. Within these limits it had acquire<l 
the whole basin of the Ganges and the coast 
districts on both sides of the jicninsula. The 
Great Mogul, now powerless, was under its care at 
Delhi. It had conquered the Mohammedan state 
in .Mysore and restored a Hindu sovereign there. 
The two Mohammedan slates of Oudh and Hydera- 
bad (Deccan) were its dependent allies, though 
with all honour. It w'as maintaining many native 
states, Hindu and Mahratta, in the same position. 
Among these mu.st be included ( after severe fight- 
ing) JSepdl, the one Himalayan state which was 
capable of waginj^ war, and which had contended 
sturdily with British forcea The Pindarries, who 
raised a robber- organisation almost to the rank of 
a power, had been subdued. The British dominion 
had been founded by Clive, preserved during a 
world- wide crisis for England by Warrep Hastings. 


extended by Cornwallis, and still further advanced 
by Wellesley, and almost perfected by the Marquis 
of Hastings. By 1828 there was a Pax Britannica 
throughout India after centuries of internal war 
and revolution. How far the East India Company 
was the aggressor in any of these transactions may 
be a controversial question. It was often induced 
to participate in the contests of the native states 
among them.selves ; in self-defence it had to light 
the combinations formed against its very exist- 
ence; and being the victor, it had to deal with tho 
van(juished. Thus by various means the fabric 
of its dominion rose. It bad raised a large native 
army and some European forces of i(/S own, but 
these had to be sustained by royal troops from 
England ; consequently on ea(;h renewal of ita 
charter the company passefl more and mon; und<!r 
the control of the British government. The next 
imperial step was in 1825, w'hen the first Burmese 
war <»ccurred under Amherst ; it ended in some 
acquisition of terri(.ory, w'hich w'as tlui bt‘ginning 
of a new dominion across the waters of the Bay of 
Bengal, There was then a development of peaceful 
civilisation under l.vord William Bentinck till 1835. 
But in 18.38 it w'as decided to set up a native sove- 
reign in Afghanistan under British protection, as a 
means of guarding the north-western frontier. This 
led to the lirst Aighan war, after which the British 
evacuateil that country. Thi.s W'as the lirst check 
in a victorious career of eaghty years simui IMassey. 
'I’Ikmc remained the basin of the Indus yet une.on- 
quered i.e. Sind and (Mie Punjab; the former Avas 
comjuered under Ellenborougli, the latter under 
Harding(^ ami Dalhousie aft(*r severe fighting in 
tw'o w'ars, in which the Sikhs were the aggressors. 
Thus the Sikh kingdom so ably founded liy lianjit 
Singh succumbed Then at hmgth it was said that 
not a shot could ))«‘ hrt'd in anger f hroughout India 
w'ithout leave of the British government. Under 
Dalhousu; also a .second w'ar hroki; out with the 
Burmese ; th(5 result extended British dominion 
over the delta of the Iniwadi, At this time all 
the works of peace, moral and material, were pro- 
secuteil. Shortly after Dalhousie had handed over 
his charge to (.'aiudng the mutinv in the Bengal 
nat-iv(j army broke out in 1857. 

A crisis aro.se of which the dimensions can 
leadily be gauged by the reader w'ho has followed 
the various facts already set forth in this article. 
After (be occurrence of some Isolated mutinies in 
the Bengal native soldiery, generally called sepoys, 
during the early part of 1857, the native ])ortion of 
tlu^ garrison at Meerut, near Delhi, broke out on 
loth May ; the European garri.son failed to jirevent 
them, ami the mutineers marc, hod straightway to 
Delhi, and were joined by the native tnxqis tliere 
and by the city mob. MMui rebels set up as em[)eror 
the titular Great Mogul, who dw(ilt in the ancestral 
palace there under British protection, J>,nd pro- 
claimed the restoration of the Mogul empire. This 
event was rapidly follow'ed by the revolt of almost 
tlie whole native army of the Bengal Presidency. 
Their comrades of the Bombay Bresidency were 
but slightly alVecterl, and those of Madras hardly 
at all. At that time the native forces nundicred 
more than 247, 0(K) men of all arms ; of these 
about 50,000 belonged to Madras, 30,000 to 
Bombay, ami the remainder to Bengal ; among the 
latter, how'ever, were many troops called irregular. 
A large part of the irregular troops remained 
Btaunmi ; out of the Bengal regular troops only seven 
battalions continued in service. FMom 80,000 to 
90, soldiers, horse and foot, were in revolt, 
having in many cases murdered their officers, and 
sometimes the European families also. The mutin- 
eers, too, who were cantoned over many stations in 
broad provinces, held forts, arsenals, treasuries. 
They were armed with British weapons, had been 
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organiBed with British discipline, were in possession 
of much artillery, of a groat number of cavaliy 
horses and other transport, and of vast sums of 
treasure. In Hindustan, in Oudh, and in parts of 
MaJwa, throughout the summer the British jmvver 
was insulated at certain points, such as the camp 
before Delhi, the cantonment at Meoriit, the 
fortresses at Agra and Allaluil>iul, the weak fortifi- 
cations at Lucknow, Llsewliere the European 
inagistnicy with their families had been either 
killed or hunted aw'av, and the court-houses with 
their records burnt. The disaster extended over at 
least an area of 100,000 sfj. m., witli a pojmlation 
of 40 millions. It occurred, too, at th<* worst 
.season of the .year, if not spee<liiy stamped out 
the fire must spread over the whoI(‘ country. The 
year was a centenary of historic ei-ents. It was 
just one hundred years sirnit! (dive fonndetl British 
ilominion at lda,sse.v, and two hundred since Sivaji 
the Mahratta sti uck a fleadly l)low’ at the Moslem 
power. Many an enemy thought that the knell of 
the empire had sounded. And ceiiainl.v, unless 
the resources of the Biitish fsles could be broughf 
to bear ujmn the scene of revolt 'within a few 
months, the British authority w'ould be narrowed 
to its three original seats -namel.v, the pi esidenev 
towns resting on the sea- board. 

At I hat time there were 40,000 hhiro[>ean troops 
in the country. Several thousand men on their 
way from England to ('hina at Lord Elgin's dis- 
posal were, with his co-operfdioii, divuu ted to India. 
Some 40,(X)0 European soldiers were <lespatched 
from I'higiand round t he (_di})e of (lood Hope by a 
sea-voyage of 12,000 mih's. Meanwhile the <bs- 
asters at Cawnpore and elsewhere in Hindustan 
had luicn partiall.v retrieved by Henry Havelock. 

At the outset a force, laigely consisting of 
Europeans, marched against Delhi. After a severe 
siege of four months, tlu^ jdace was reca])tur<‘d by 
a.ssault. The communications had been main- 
tained continuously with the runjab, under John 
Lawrence, as a base whence reinforcements were 
derived. Native troims were raised from the loyal 
Punjab in place, of tlie mutineer.s of Hindustan. 
liUcknow’, for a long while after the death of Henry 
Law'rencc^ besieged liy reluds, wuis first relieved and 
afterwards jecaptured by a Euro]»ean force umler 
Collin Campbell. The districts were K 2 )eedil.y 
reoccui>ied fry British authority. Tliough many 
influenlial individuals, some clriefs and juinces, 
and some classes, including the w'orst part, of the 
mob, had joined the rebellion, or- rather tbe military 
revolt, still the mass of the ])eo]ile in these districts 
had rmnaiued pa.s,sive, and readily returned to their 
allegiance. The principal im f ive princes and their 
states had set an important exajjjirh* of lo.yalty. 
Within six months of the (uitbieak the imperial 
dangt*r was surmounted, f hough troubles la.sted 
here and there, and the embers srnoulder'ed for 
moi’e than a year, especial l.v in the hilly j)ai’ts of 
tlui cauitral regions. ^Fhe cost of suppressing this 
rebellioir is reckoned at 40 millions sterling. Unlike 
all the earlier foi-eign dynasties, the British power 
had never been nuturali.sed or- domesticated in tire 
country, but was Hien, as ever, r ecruited coirstantly 
from the Biitish Isles. Its officers ser ving in the 
country had been born ami educated in Europe, 
and jiossessed as a r eserve agaiirst danger all the 
imperial qualities of their race. 

Many cait&es w^ere as.signed tVrr the Indian 
rirutin.y. The greased cartridges .served out to 
some of the Beitgal troops operated as an irnirrediate 
provocatirrn. The Brahmins were too nunrerous in 
the ranks; they w^ere fairatical, and. they had the 
brains to contrive mischief when discontented. 
The Kabul disaster had broken the spell of invinci- 
bility. Certain chiefs near the scene of the out- 
break were labouring under a sense of wTong, real 


( or supposed. Soirre native states had been alarmed 
at British policy with regard to the right of 
adoption. The annexation of Oudh, however 
righteous in itself, had induced many Mohammedan 
conspirators to excite mutiny, and to turn it to 
political account. This brought about a veiy 
unusual combination between Mohatrrtiredans and 
Ilimius. Still, these and other lesser causes wmuld 
never by tlrem.selves have Irroughf. about such a 
crisis as that w’liich has been described. The 
printe, the frrndamental cause w'as a large and 
sirn}>le fact, naurely this. The native force.s w'ere 
much too large relatir eJy to tbe European. TJrere 
was only one European soldier to six natife 
soldi<*rs, Avhereas now there is one to two. The 
•seiroys then liad the jrhysical force irr tlreir hands, 
and they knew it. The distribution, too, of these 
excessive rrunrbers aggravatiul the peril. 'Plie 
sepoys were, as already seen, in charge! of the 
stations contairring the' state r’esemi'ces, civil as well 
as nrilitary. It was the sense of powder which gave 
theirr the ruinel to revolt. Their intere'sts, im:lud- 
ing employment, jray, pension, ariel (be like', were 
irreleed bemnel ni> with the Brilish iirh!. Tbe 
goverarmeirt was erver-slerw' te) beilit!\e that tbe men 
wemlel leverlt ter the ele'.stniction of tlie!ir erwn jrrers- 
jrects. Bill, the'ir eoneinct juenes that tiu'it! ai'e 
iiiemients when religious fanaticism, national senti- 
ment, pride, anel pa,s.siem will ]U'evail ervor self 
inle'rest. The occurrence! was emly a e|ucstion e>f 
time, anel many will wonder why it diei not happen 
belbre'. But an analysis of historic e-ir-cumstances 
WMuilel show that never lu'fene had a ceimplcte 
opportunity ertleieel. Mutiny of particular Irerelre's 
of trerojrs hael ofteiir erccurieel already, anel had been 
overcemie. Thus the Biitish authorities came ter be? 
insuflicieiitly alive* to tlu' symptoms wliicli por- 
teriele 3 el the events of 1857. But after the steu in liael 
bui-st th(!y evinced t|ualitics rurely snrpasseel in the 
annals erf tlu! nation, and tbe liistor v of the ibru! is 
aglow with genius, valour, and cairacity. 

The eiasis jrasi, ner time w'as lerst in rectifying 
the. militai'y faults whiedi had remlered the! revolt 
perssihle. The native ti’erofis wei'c reduced in 
iininhe'r, the Eur'opeaa ti'oops xve're* augmenteel. 
The jrliysie'.al pr-cdomiiianc.o at all strategic points 
was ]>lac(?el in the hanels erf Eurerpean serldicrs, 
and almost the wherle of the artillery was maiiiieil 
by Eurerpean gunners. 

Peace anel errehjr having been I’estoied to tire 
enipii'e in 1858, varierus charrges, constitutiemal ami 
other, wei*e made, 'i'hc East India ('ernqrany, the 
gi'eatest cerrporation evejr knerwn to histerry, eiease'd 
ter exist, anel the gerveirrmeirt was a.ssnrneel by the 
British crerwii. The army w'as reorganised so as ter 
gnarel against the danger fierm wliich lire e'-eruntry 
had just l)f!en saved. As comirareel with tire 
r elative jrroperr'tierns of ferrmer times, the Eui ojrean 
ferreiC was elerubled, while the native force was 
reduced by more tlian one-thiiel. 'riius, as alre'ady 
seen, the European a,nel the natives were as one ter 
two; moreover, the Eui’Ojrean W'as [diu'e'el in (iliarge 
<rf the strategic anel dominant jrersitiern, so that 
the' physical power wrm now' in his hanels. Tiro 
dominion was corisolielated by the werrk e)f 
pt'ace unelei- successive vicererys, Elgin, Lawrence, 
Mayo, Northbr'erok, with material imjrrovemeiit 
and moral progress. In 1878, under Lytton, a 
second Afghan war was wageel, which lee I to the 
strengthening of the north-western frontier. The 
Werrk of peace was ctmtinueel under Kipern till 1884, 
when, uneler DuH'erin, it Irecame necessary to pro- 
ceed against the king of Ava, and subsequently to 
annex Upper Burma. The years 1896-1^5, under 
Lore! Elgin and Loi*d Curzon, saw famine, plague, 
earthquakes in Assam, the reorganisation of the 
army l>y Lord Kitchener, and the successful mission 
to Ti bet. lu 1899-1905 the Indian revenue increased 
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from £68,500,000 to £84,700,000, and commerce and 
industry liad correspondingly developed. The par- 
tition of Bengal (q.v.) led to much discontent and 
agitation amongst the Bengal Hind us ; a ‘Swadeshi ’ 
movement sought to boycott European manufac- 
tures in Lord Minto’s viceroyalty (1905-10); and 
hostility (under the guidance of educated natives) 
liaving taken aggressive forms, accomiianied by as- 
sassination and bomb-throwing, an explosives act 
and a stricter jness law were passed in June 1908. 
In November 191 1 the king and queen visited India, 
and held the coronation durbar at Delhi on 12th 
December. At the close of the durbar the king 
Announced the transfer of the seat of the govern- 
ment of India from Calcutta to Delhi, the cieation 
of a governorshii) of Bengal, and of a new lieu- 
tenant- governorsliij) of Bihar and Orissa. 'Fhis 
latter announcement involved the revcr.sal of the 
paitition of Bengal and the disappearance of l^astern 
Betigal and As.sam as a .se})arate i)rovince. India 
contriliuted freely in men and money in the war, 
and was represented among the im})erial delegates 
at the Beace Conference Jis well as at the Impiuial 
(kmference and the Imperial Cabinet. 

On iiOth August 1917, a declaration made in the 
House of (’ommons laid down as t he goal of British 
mb' in India the jirogressive realisation of respon- 
sihle goviunment of tlie kind en joyed by the self- 
go\ erning dominions. The reforms of lOlJ) pr<>vidc<l 
the first stc]) towards the attainment of this go.-il, 
and the association of India with othi'i parts of the 
emjiire in the Im])eiial (b)nfei(Uices, the signntnie 
of the Peace IViuity by repiesentativcs of the 
government of Indis, and the admission of India 
as an oiiginal m(jmb«‘r of the League of Nations, 
me indications of the recent great advance of India 
in international affairs. 

For fustory, see Th<' Cavihridf/r Ilntorri of J'mfio, ' 
ed. Prof. 1C. J. Kii]).son (1022 cf tlie great works by 

Mill and Thornton, and the shorter one by Mar^linian ; for 
sj)ct;iid ])criods, Moniitstnart Kl})liin8tonc, for the Mogul 
era ; Keene, for the decline and fall of the Mogul euipiie ; 
Oraiit-Duff, for the Malirattas ; Mallcson, for the French 
in India ; Kaye, for tin* first Afghan war ; Kaye and Mal- 
Jeson, forthe Mutiny ; Trotter and Maine, for the VTctonan 
era. Much light is derivable from the hiograidiies of Clive, 
Warren Hastings, Metcalfe, Macaulay, the Lawrcnce.s 
( Henry and John), Mayo, and l^alhousie. There are liis- 
tories of India from tlu; earliest tunes by Trotter (1800), 
Talboys Wheeler (180J ), II. 0. Keene (1803), and vincent 
Smith (1910); of Ancient India, by Romesh Chunde (3 
vols. 1880-01 ), Vincent Smith ( revised by S. M. Edwardes, 
1024); of the llritish Dominion in India, by Sir A. Lyall 
(3d (>(1. 1894); of the Portuguese in India, by Danvers 
(1804) ; a .series of ‘ Epochs of Indian History, ' edited by 
J. Adams; and valuable papers on the Indian Mutiny, 
.selected by G. W. Forrest. Sec also the Tinocnal 
(inzetlecr of India (3d ed. 1007 0); govomineiit reports 
on moral and material progress ; and the statistics pub- 
lished by the India Office. The JouriuiL of the lioind 
Asiatic SociHii and the Calcutta Renew supply quite a 
mine of materials. Some light is thrown by Tod’s 
Rajasthan, Enjendralal Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa; 
Lyall’s Asiatic Studies (‘id ed. 1884), Edward Thomas’s 
numismatic essays, and Feiguson's Historif of rndian 
Architect, are. Indian architecture is illustrated at the 
articles on Agra, Benares, Elephanta, Ellora, &e. And 
see articles on religions, persons, [daces, &c., in this work. 

India, Htar of. See Indian Orders. 

Indiana, popularly known as ‘the Hoosier 
State,’ is the thirty-seventh state of Ibe American 
Union in area, and the eleventh in [lopulation, and 
is centrally situated between S7‘' 47' and 41” 50' N. 
lat. , and 84“ 49' and 88” 2' W. long. It is bounded 
on the N. by Lake Michigan and Michigan state, 
on the Pk by Ohio, on the S. by Kentucky, from 
which it is separated by the Ohio Kiver, and on 
the W. by Illinois, the Wabash River being the line 
of division a part of the way. Its greatest length 
north and south is 276 miles, its average breadth 


140 miles, and its area 36,360 sq. m. The coast- 
line on Lake Michigan is about 60 miles. 

'The surface of the country has a slight slope 
towards the west and south-west, the highest point, 
near the eastern boundary, being 1250 feet above 
sea-IeveL Drainage is in four main directions : 
througli the 8t Joseph River to Lake Michigan, 
the Maumee Kiver to Lake Erie, the Kankalv(;e 
River to the Mississiupi, and the Wabash and 
other streams to the Dliio; small streams intersect 
the state in every direction, and in the northern 

! )art there are numerous small lakes. The northern 
lalf of tin* slate is gonerally level, except for 
occasional irregular ridges forming ‘ divides ’ be- 
tween streams. Hills inei’case in fre(pjency from 
tlie centre of the state to the south and south-east, 
and along the Ohio ‘ knobs ’ 200 .500 feet high are 
almost continuous, with det'p gorges and riv(u- 
bottoms between. Much of the north -w<‘stern 
regions is inundated with water the great<‘r part of 
every year ; but this land is lining actively reclaimed 
by a system of drainage. 'The fertility t)f the soil, 
whether clay or sandy loam, is greatly increased 
by a vast .sysUnn of under-draining, which has been 
vbry successful. Returns show that about 91 '2 
per cent, of the land area in 1920 was in faims. 

The minerals include coal, bog and hemalite iron 
ores, and .stratiiuHl limestones and sand.stones in 
abundance, ochre-beds, kaolin, lirecdays, and some 
gold. 'The actual woikable coallield cov(*rs an 
area of 6000 .sip m. 'I'iie production of coal of all 
kiud.s amounted in 1880 to 1,500,000 tons, in 1901 
to 7,<K)0,000 tons, and in 1921 to 20,000,000 tons, 
mostly block coal, although there is also abun- 
tlaiice of bituminous ami some caimel coal. The 
natural -gas field, the centre of which is in Dela- 
ware county, 40 miles NE. of Indiauajiolis, has 
been developed since ISHG. The yield is one of the 
laig<}st ill tin; woild, though the decreasing {uessure 
indicates a coming exhaustion. A large quantity 
of it is transported to (Chicago. In the gnis region, 
and in the districts within reach of its j>ipes, it be- 
came for a time almost the only fuel, retrolenin 
is one of the most valuable products of Indiana, 
though the annual production is insignificant com- 
pared with that of the neighbouring state of Illirioi.s. 
Anol.lier valuable product is Portland cement, 
Indiana’s supjdy of limestone being practically 
inexhaustible. Other mineral products are coal- 
tar, oil stones, pyrite.s, lire, brick, and potter’s 
clays, kaolin, ami good sandstone. The climate 
is inviltliy but variable ; the winter is severe but 
short, the summtir hot. 

The principal industry is agriculture, the chief 
crops being maize, wheat, oats, rye, barley, buck- 
wheat, hay, potatoes, and tobacco. Of live stock 
swine ami cattle arc the most numerous. 'Fhere 
are many sheep also, the wool clip being 3,000,000 
or 4,000,000 pounds. Recently the production of 
tomatoes for canning has receivcjd much attention. 
Flax and sorghum are raised, as are also enormous 
<|uantities of apples and peaches. Dairy-produce is 
exported. Honey, maple-sugai, cider, and vinegar 
are made, and fruit and vegetables are preserved. 

The manufactures of Indiana present great 
variety, and are often important. Among the 
largest manufactories of their class in the world 
are the automobile and plough factories at HoutU 
Bend, ami there are numerous and extensive inanu- 
faciodes in Indianapolis and other cities, the chief 
industries being flour and grist-mill produce, agri- 
cultural implements, woollen goods, iron -wares, 
machinery, automobiles, lumber, leather, boots, 
shoes, and chibhing. Pork - packing, centred at 
Indianapolis, is a large and important indus- 
try. Indiana turns out much furniture, largely 
made from the valuable timbers of the Wabash 
and its tributaries. The wood-pulp industry 
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baa also become important. The abundance of 
natural gas available nfi fuel has attracted many 
manufactories of iron and steel, wiiich are now 
among tlie most important in the state. Flour- 
milling is also extensively carried on, and printing 
and publishing and the manufacture of fireclay 
products deserve mention. The trade is almost 
wholly internal, though Michigan City has trade 
with Canada ; navigable rivers and canals greatly 
facilitate commerce. The central portion of Indiana 
compels all main through-lines from the east and 
west to cross the state. In 1880 there were 4020 
miles of railway in operation ; in 1901 , 6600 miles ; 
in 1922, 10,800 miles (steam and electric), affording 
such facilities that the Wabsish and Erie Canal, 
and the White Water Canal from Lawrenceburg to 
Hayestown, have been superseded and abandoned. 
The Ohio is navigable througliout its length wdthin 
the state ; the Wabash is navigable to Lafayette, 
and its branch, the White liiver, for about 60 
miles. 

The po])nlation in 1800 7Jumbered 4577 whites 
and 163 coloured, 13.5 of tlie latter being slaves. 
In 1860 the popJthUion was 1,350,428; in 1910, 
2,700,876; ir* 1920, 2,930,.‘190. The cities Avith 
osei- 50,000 pojmlation in 1920 were ln(liana)K>lis 
(314,194), Fort Wayne (86,549 ), Fvansville (85,264 ), 
South Bend (70,983), Terre Jlauie (66,083), and 
( i ary ( 55, 378 ), C real cai e is d evoted to ed ncation , 
whicit is compulsory from 7 to 14 years ( 16 if un- 
employed ). The number of teachers i.s about 
20,000. There are about 800 high schools ami 
many institutions of a colh'giatt* cliaracler. TIicn; 
are a state university at Bloomington, the Purdue 
TTniveisiiy at Lafayette, state normal schools at 
Terre Haute and Indiantipolis, and a normal co 
lege at (/ovington. In addition a?e several piivai 
normal schools and schools of law, medicine, an 
theology ; also various charitable institniions. 1 
most of the colJege.s, a.s in the eoninion schools, tl 
sexes are educafed together. 

The state is divided into ninety-two counties 
The goAM'i nor is elc<d od for four years. The general 
a.ss(Mnl)ly, coiiijto.sed of lifty senators and 
liundred rejircsentativcs, meets every two years, 
Indiana has two senators and thirteen ref)iesenta 
liv(*s in eongrc'ss, 'J'lio judges of the supreim 
court, live in number, are elected for six years. 

Hist or if. - - Indiana was discovered by La Salle ii. 
1671, a,ud eonKtiluted ])art of New h’rance. In 
1763 h’ ranee c(!ded the country to (Ireat Britain : by 
the treaty of 1783 ii became a part of tJie Lnited 
States, under the general term of the north-Avest 
territory, Avhicli later Avnis divided into the terri- 
tories of Ohio, Indiana, Micliigan, Wisconsin, ami 
Illinois. In 1816 Indiana Avas adinitte<l to the 
IJni<)7i, a77d the state government was finally 
setth’d at Indianapolis in 1825. By tlie ordinance 
of 1787 slaveiT AVJis ])Tohil)ited in the teiiitory. 
The Indhin troubles icsulting fioni the influx of 
settlers culiniiuitiul in the battle of Tipjiecanoe (see 
Haukihon, W. H.) in 1811, Indiana supplied live 
regiments for the Avar Avith Mexico, and during the 
civil AVJii furnished for tin; gov<3i-nment service 
208,367 men, of whom 24,416 Avcie killed or died 
of disease. 

ItKiisinap'olis cajiital and largest city of 
Indiana, is on the Avest fol k of White River, on a 
level plain, near the centre of the state, 195 miles 
SSE. of Chicago by iviil. It is a regularly-built ami 
beautiful city. Its stiects, iminyof them 100 feet 
wide, for the most part cross at right angles ; but 
four main avenues, ijuliating from a yenti’al ])aik, 
cioss the othei’S diagonally. Theie aie in Tndian- 
aiHilis a handsome state capitol, the federal build- 
ing, university, art school and museum and other 
colleges, state -house, fine con it -bouse, city hall, 
public library, asylums for the insane, the blind, 


and the deaf and dumb ; and the city possesses an 
imposing monument to the soldiers and sailors who 
fell in the civil Avar. Tndianajiolis is one of the 
chief railway centres of the United States, fifteen 
main lines converging there. The trade in agri- 
cultural produce is very extensive. Pork -pack- 
ing is the leading industry, but there are also 
large flour and cotton and Avoolleii mills, numerous 
foundries, and manufactories of furniture, carriages, 
tiles, &c. (see Indiana). The site of Indianapolis, 
then covered Avith dense forest, was selected for the 
future capital in 1820, and the city was founded in 
1821. In 1860 the pop. was 18, 113 ; ( 1870) 48,244 : 
(1880) 75,056; (1890) 105,436; (1900) 169,164;. 
(1910)233,660; (1920)314,194. 

Indian Bread. See Tuck a hoe. 

Indian Corn. See Maize. 

Indian €rcss. See Nasturtium. 

Indian Fig. See Ban van. Prick r.v Pear. 
Indian Fire, a bright white sigiial-liglit, pro 
, diieed by burning a mixture of 7 parts of snlplim 
I 2 of realgar, and 24 of nitre. 

Indian Ink. See Ink. 

j Indian Ocean. The Indian Ocean is bounded 
I on the W. by Africa, on the N. by Asia, on the 
K. by Australia and the Au,str.'ilasiai) Islands. 
According to modern geographers it is limitiid to 
the S. by the 40th parallel of south latitude, in 
which region it opens widely into thi! Southern ;uid 
Antarctic oc.ean.s. It gradually narrows toward*- 
the north, and is divided liy the Indian peiiinsiihi, 
into the Bay of Bengal on the <‘;i>t and the 
Arabian Sea on the Avest, tin* l;i,t1.ev sending 
northward two arms, the Persian (-fulf and the 
Red Sea. ^Vilhin the.se limits the Inditui Oce.'iri 
is estimated to have an aiea of 19,347,009 sq. m. 

At the (lawn of hi.storv (In* Indian (bcetui Ava‘- 
known as the Fi ytlna-an Sea ; llie I'lioniiciaiis jiic 
.said to have been famiiinr with this sonlhein 
ocean at a very eaily dale. Neclio, an F^_Aj>lian 
monarch wJio lionrisiied about 610 Ji (' , is n poiti'il 
by llerodotfiis to Iuiac sent some of his v('ssels, 
manned by I^limniciaiiH, into the Fiythuean Sea 
with orders to Hitnrii by tin* south of All tea .'tud 
the C'olumns of Heicnles. \\ hctliei oi not Ihi.s 
voyage eA'er look jilaee, it apjtears c(Mtairi, fiorn 
their repoits as to the position of the snn to tiie 
north of tJiem, that thasc' earlv navi^atoi.s penc- 
il ated far south (.sie the aiticle (iEoCRATHY ). 
From a very early date thme Avas a coasting 
<rado betw(M*n India and the Peisian (Oilf, bat 
Jie voyage t-f Nearclius, oiuj of Ale.xaiiders 
'erierals, from tlie Indus to the Persian Uiilf, 
s the eailiest reliable record of tbisse ccAasts. 
lippalus, an Egyptian navigator who nourished 
bout the lieginning of the Christian era, Avas the 
irst to ol).se,rve the regular alternations in the 
.irectioii of the monsoons of the Indian (Iceaii, and 
t) profit hy them to open uj) a direct nmO; a(n()s.s 
he high .seas from the Red Sea to India. The 
liore routes Avere lioncpfovth abjuidornid, and a 
resh impulse Avas given to voyages into oriental 
'aters. In the 9th century the Aral»,s made fre 
ueut voyage.s across the Indian ()c,(‘,an, Soleiman 
4’ Siraf being probably tlie first to cross the Bay of 
lengal and pa.ss into tlie (fliina Sea. Tn 1486 the 
Portuguese rounded the C.‘ip(3 of Good Hope, and 
u 1498 Vasco da Gama roacdied the cosusts of India 
>y the .same route. Tn 1521 the one remaining .ship 
Magellan’s stiuadron crossed the southern Indian 
[)cean in completing the first circumnavigation of 
‘le world. 

The mean depth of the Indian Ocean is estimated 
.t aliout 2300 fathoms, or slightly greater than that 
•f the Atlantic ((j.v. ). The greatest (b^pths are in 
he eastern part to the south of the equator, where 
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it in estimated that there are about 1,185,000 sq. in. 
with a de])t}i of over 3000 fathoms. Over 12,000,000 
so. m. of tliis ocean's iloor lie between tlie depth.s 
ot 2000 and 3000 fathoms. 

The area of land draining into the Indian Ocean 
is estimated at 0,813, 000 sq. m., and the annual 
rainfall on this land is equal to 4379 cubic miles of 
water. The rivers flowing from the Asiatic con- 
tinent are by far the most important, and they 
carry an immense amount of detiital matter into 
the Bay of Bengal and Arabian Sea^ these forming 
extensive deposits of blue mud. Along the African 
coasts, in depths from 100 to 1000 fathoms, there 
are great deposits of glauconitic sands and muds, 
And on thesi? as well as otluir c.oasts there are coral 
muds and sands, and blue and green muds in the 
shallower depths. In the deeper parts of the 
ocean, fai’ fi'om land, there are va.st dejiosits of 
red clay, Uadiolarian ooze, and Globigerina ooze. 
In the South(!rn Ocean, towards the Antarctic, the 
b(Hl of the ocean is covered with a Diatom ooze. 

I’lie tfunperature of the surface whalers of the 
Indian Oeiian viuies inueh in difl'erent parts of the 
o<;ean, and al- the same ])1 !uh! at difl'erent times of 
the yeai oi states of the wind. In tro])ieal regions 
the temperature usually varies from 70" to HO" F , 
and the y('arly lange is only 7'' or 8° F. Oil the 
Oa()e of Good Hojkj and oil Cape Ouardafui, how - 
ever, the annual range of tenijieratuie may be fioiii 
20’ to 30' h'. For instanet*, sudden and great 
(ihangt's of ternpeiature an' often noticed off ('ape 
Ouardatin when the wind bJow's oil' shore, for in 
this A\ay cold iuid deejt water is drawn uj) along 
the Ainean coast (o take tin* place of the warm 
surfae(‘ watei which is driven eastward hy the 
wind, 

'riu' tem])eratnre of the W’a(,(!r at the bottom of 
the Indian Ocean is very nnifonn and sulijisct to 
little, it any, annual \ a, rial ion. In the Bay of 

Bengal and Aiabian Sea tenipi*iatuies of 33"-7 F. 
and 34" "2 F. liavc hoeii reeoided at the hottom ; | 
theses are not more than the fried ion of a degiee I 
higher than those observed hy the CUalh'.nqvr in ; 
50" of south latitude. It is certain, tlu'iefoie, that ' 
this d<M*p <!old water is slowdy ilraw'n into the | 
Indian (.leiran Irom the Antai(dic to supply the 
}>hi<*e of tin* w'arm surface currents that an' driven 
southward hy the winds. The (‘urrents of the 
Indian Oei'aii are less constant than in the otlier 
great oceans, and are largely controlled hy the 
direction and stiength of the monsoons (see MoN- 
•sooNS). SoiiK! ot the most characteristic coral 
atolls and islands are to he found towards the 
central part of tin; Indian Ocean, such as the great 
Mtildive group, the (fliagos, Diego (larcia, and the 
Co(!os Islands. Almost all the tiopical shores are 
skirted by fringing and harrier reefs. Cliristinas 
Island is an n]naised coral formation. St Paul’s, 
Mauritius, Bodriguez, and others arc of volcanic 
origin ; wdiile Madagascar, Ceylon, and Socotra are 
typical continental islaiuls. 

llldhlll Orders. 'I’hree British orders of 
knighthood take their name from India. (1) The 
Imperial Order of the (hown of India, instituted 
1st January 1878, consists of the t^ueen, certain 
princesses of the royal house, of nnmurous native 
Indian princesses, and the wives and other female 
relatives of the viceroy of Imliii, the governors of 
Ma.l ras and Bombay, the Principal Secretary of 
State for India, and the Conimander-i?i-ehief in 
India. (2) Tlje Most Exalted Order of the Star 
of India, instituted in 1801, and enlarged from 
time to t.mie, consists of the sovereign, a grand- 
master (the viceroy), Knights (irand Commanders 
(G.O.S. 1), Knights Comnmnders (K.C.S.L), and 
Companions (US. I.). The badge is a light blue 
ribbon witlj thin white stripes, and the motto, 

‘ Heaven ’s Light our Guide. ’ ( 3 ) The Most Eminent 
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I Order of the Indian Em])ire, in.stituted in 1878 to 
I commemorate the proclamation of Queen Victoria 
I a.s Empress of India, and enlarged at varioii.s times, 

; consists of the sovereign, a grandmaster ( the vice- 
: roy), Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.), 
Knights Commanders (K.C. I. E. ), and (companions 
; ((J. 1 F!.). The motto of the order in Imperatricis 
I Auspiciis (‘ Under the favour of tlie Empress ’). 
Indian Poke, Sec Hkllkhore. 

Indian Red« a silicate of iron, imported from 
the Persian Gulf. 

IiidiaiLS, Red. See American Indians. 
Indian Shot. See Canna. 

Indian Territory, a region of the United 
Stau^s forming part of the Loni.siana Purchase of 
1803, and set aside in 1832 as a place of lesidence 
for the Indian tribes of the southern stales. The 
wuistern half of this region was organ is<'.d into 
Oklahoma Territory in 1889, and in 1907 the two 
territories were united into the j^resent state of 
Oklahoma. For description, see Oklahoma. 
Indian Tol>a<?co. See Louelia. 

Indian Turnip. See Arum. 

India-rubber, Caoutchouc, or Gum Elas- 
tic, extensively iiHe<l in the aits, on account of its 
elasticity ami flexibility, its insolululity in water, 
and its great imnenetrability to gases and fluids in 
g(jueial, is fouml i7i tlie milky juices of plants, and 
most al)undaiitly in the natural orders Moraeeaj, 
Artocarpatuuo, Euj)b(>rbiuce;e, Apocynacem, and 
Asclcjuadacea*. It exists in tlie milky juice of plants 
grow ing in tempoi’ate climates : but. as tiie quantity 
is small and the amount of resin too gieat, it is only 
in tropical and subtropical {Mumtries tliat it occurs 
HO abundantly as to he of eeonoinii'al iiiqiortance. 
The f)iincipal South American tree is the JCuphor- 
hiaeisous Iferea brasi/tcNSts. H. fiuifniens/^^ also 
called Si/fhotiia elastira or Jai roph(t d((siirtt, is 
inferior. The Mc'xiean Cniitilloa c/ast/rff is Arto- 
carpaceons. In tlie East the Firm elustim (of the 
Older Moraceu',), akin to the Banyan (q.v. ), is a 
tu'c of noble pro])()rtions, the ap])earance of whose 
glossy leaves is W'ell know-n in Euvo]>c from small 
s))t!eimcuH growm in pots as oriianien1,al ])hints. 
Various Apocynae<ious trees ( Willughbeia, Lan- 
dolphia, IJreeola, iS:e.) yield comuu'reial quantities 
of rubber in Malaya, Bonuio, and Central Africa. 
Many wild rubbers produce a caoutchouc which 
is too resinous even to mix wdth a good quality. 

Balls made hy the Haytians of the gum of a tree, 
bonneiiig better than the wind-halls of (’astile, are 
mentioned hy Herrera in his account of (,%)lumbuH’s 
second voyage. In 1615 Juan de Toiquemada men- 
tions th(! tree which yields it in Mexico, describes 
the mode of collecting the gum, and states that it is 
made into shoes ; also that the Spaniards use it for 
waxing their canvas cloaks to make them resist 
water. More exact information w’as furnished hy 
M. <lo la Condamine in 1735, As ‘rnhlKu-,’ for 
rubbing out black-lead pencil marks, it was im- 
ported into Britain in small quanlities at the end 
of the 18th century, and sold at 3s. the cubic half- 
inch. Flexible tubes for the use of surgeons an<l 
chemists had been made of it; hut it W’as not till 
after 1820 that the manufacture of w’aterproof cloth 
first gave it commercial imi)ortance. About the 
saine time a metliod wuis discovnu’cd of fabricating 
article.s by casting iTulia-rubber in moulds. 

More tljan half of the w'orhl’s supj)ly used to 
come from Biazil. Large quantities come also from 
Ceylon, Imlia, Java, the Federated Malay States, 
Peru, Bolivia, (iuiana, and from various parts of 
Africa, especially Belgian Umgo and West Africa. 
Up to about 1910 the world’s supj)ly of rubber was 
obtained chiefly fiom wild rubbers, hut since that 
time plantation rubbers have greatly exceeded 
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wild, tliough these have not senoualy diniinished. 
The ])opuiarity of bicycles and motor cais, requir- 
ing large cjuantities of rubber for their pneumatic 
tires; tlie advance of electrical industries, in wliich 
it is valuable as a non-conductor ; and innumerable 
other new applications, as in rubbei -coied gidf-balls 
and vtilcanite f<)untain-]»ens, have caused an enor 
mous iucicase in the importation of lubber. 

Inilia-nibber is sometimes collected by cutting 
the trees <lo\\n (a ruinous juocess), but usually by 
making simple incisions in the ti links. In a few 
hours the milky juice drojiping from the cuts fills 
tin cups which are fixed to the tree hy means of 
clay. I'he sap, or latex, as it is called, is not 
coagulated as it collects, hut may be pieserved by 
the addition of 3 per cent, of ammonia until the 
collection is completed. A good tree will yield 
four ounces of juii'.e tlaily, and twenty gallons in 
a season ; frequent tapjiing, if carefully peifoimeil, 
does not apj)ear to cause much injuiy to the tiees. 
The average amount of rubbei coljei'ted in one 
season vaiies between 200 lb and 450 lb. per acre. 
Fine qualities of luhber are often injured by adul- 
teration and careless collecting. 

In order to sejiarate the caoutchouc difl'erent 
methods are adopted. 'J'hat which is considered 
the best is used on the Amazon for the piepaiution 
of Parii rubb(‘r, and consists of dipj»ing a paddle 
in the late.v, tlien holding the wet blade over a 
specially prejinri'd smoky fiie ami tuining so as 
to dry both sides eiiually. The paddle with its 
thin coat of rubber is again dipped and diied, this 
process being lepeated until the rubbei ‘ bis<*uit/as 
it is teiined, widghs about 10 lb. In other methoils 
of coagulation, the eva])oration of the water is 
obtained by natuial waim aii oi by the heat of 
the native operatoi’s body. (Jieaming, chinning, 
and chemical methods also have many adherents. 
Among leceiitly emiilo.^i'd chi'micals aie dilute 
acetic, siilphinic, ami h^ drotluoi ii; acids, mcrcuiic 
chloride, formalin, and common salt; and clccti;©- 
lytic sepaiation of the caoutchouc is now in ui«*. 
'I’he latex which is used for I’arii riiliher contains 
from 30 to 40 per cent, of caoutchouc, and the diied 
ruhlier on being washed juevions to mannlactinc 
loses from Jb to 20 jxm- cent, of its weight; the Io.‘'K 
in weight fiom other varieties ranges fiom 10 to 50 
per cent. 

Parj'i india-ruhher is the best, and commands 
the highest juice. Unvulcanised imlia-ruhlter is 
a tough, liluoiis substance, jiossessing elastic juo- 
j»erties in the highest di’giei*. AVhen coohid to the 
melting-point of ice (32° F. ) it haidens, nml in 
greater jiai t, if not entirely, loses its elaslii-it}, 
but does not become brittle. Mdiiui heated to 
the hoiling-j)oii]t of water it softens and becomes 
much mou! idastie tlian at oidimir> temperature. 
It is insohihli! ill water and aleolioi, is not leadily 
acted upon liy alkalies or acids, except when these 
are concentrated or heat is apjilicd, hut is soluble 
in ether, chloioform, bisulphide of caihon, najihtha, 
petroleum, benzol, and llu* essential oils of turiien- 
tine, lavender, ami sassafras. Many othei essential 
and fixed oils, wlien heated with niiihei, cause it to 
soften, ami ju’oduce thick glutinous coinjxuiiids, 
especially linseed-oil, which, in the juojiortion of 

Ih. of the oil to 4 oz. of rubber in thin strijis of 
films, yields a solution which, when stiained, is 
of great use in remleiing shoes, cloth, &c. water- 
proof. Rubber begins to melt at about 250" F., 
ami if cooled in thin layeis again hardens. If 
stronger heat is applied the oily mass which results 
does not liarden on cooling. At 600" F. it is com- 
pletely decomposed, aiul by dry distillation yields , 
a liigiily complex liquid, the chief cqnstitiient of j 
which is caoiitciieue or dipenteiic ; this substance j 
possesses great solvent poweis over india-ruhher ' 
and other substances. 


To soften and purify the raw material it is boiled 
for some time in large tanks. It is then jnit thnnigh 
powerful machines which masticate and reduce it to 
shreds, and while undergoing this operation a stream 
of water is constantly running over it and thoroughly 
cleansing it from all impurities. It is then rolled 
out into thin sheets and hung up to dry in a room 
heated by artificial means, and thus freed from all 
iiioistiire. Or, after cleansing, the material under- 
goes a process of kneading under very heavy 
rollers, which causes the adhesion of the various 
pieces of rubber to each other, and ultimately 
yields a mass or block of rubber in which the con- 
densation is so perfect that all air-holes and other 
cells and interstices disapjiear. Tlio block iff 
rubber is then cut under water hy powerful knives 
or shears into sheets, from which hands or threads 
may he obtained. In the manufacture of square 
thieails cutting only is had recourse to; and the 
delicacy of the operation may be understood wlii'ii 
it is stated that one pound of rubber will yield 
32,000 yards of thread. The round elastic thread 
Is piepared from rubber which has been treated 
with about double its weight of bisulphide of 
caihon, containing about 5 iier cent, of alcohol, 
which yields a soft material resembling in con- 
.sistence bread-dough or putty ; and this, being 
squeezed through a series of small holes, produces 
minute round threads, which are first received on 
an (Midless piece of velvet, and ultimately on an 
emlle.ss web of common cloth 500 to GOO yards long. 
Dining the transit of the threads across this the 
solvent evaporates, and leaves tlio india iiihltei 
When it i.s wished to weave those threads into 
cloth they are wound Ujion bobbins, caie being 
taken to stretch the riihlier as much as jsissihle, 
so as to deprive it for the time being of its idas- 
ticity ; and after it has been woven into the cloth, 
a hot iron is passed over the faluic, and immedi- 
ately (he rubber resumes its elasticity. 

'I’lie melhod for maldng waterproof clothing or 
mackintoshe.s.’ the first application of nihlxM- on a 
large-scale, suggested by Fiofessor Syme in ISIS, was 
patented iu 1823 by (diaries Macintosh of tllasgow. 
Dissolved in naphtha or other solvent it is amal- 
i^auialed with other ingriidioiits according to the 
nature of the material it has to he aj)j)lie(l t.o. 
It is next sjuead on the siirfai'i* of the cloth, a 
jirocess foniieily done by hand, hut now hy means 
of 8|>rcadiug-machines, which ajiply it in mm v thin 
coats HO thill that with juiie Par:i jirooling as many 
as twelve coals are .spread to make tlie cloth air- 
proof, Init so thin is each coat that the twelve 
•uly measuie one ninety-sixth jiart of an inch ; 
lor ordinary waterproof [niriioses, however, five or 
ar(‘ generally siillicient. For double textures 
the cloths are then priissed together hf'iwcen heavy 
rollers. These cloths are all viileanisisl, ar l this 
can he jiei formed hy a nuiiiher of j»ro(‘essi‘s — liy the 
‘cold’ juoeess, hy vaporising, hy steam, and hy dry 
neat, 'i'he garments are tlien cut out from tlie 
cloth, and fastened together hy means of jnire 
rubber cement, which makes the (slges adhere. 
Rubber latex, however, can now he shipped in a 
liquid state, and it can he used directlv to im- 
pregnate a cotton fabric, in tire -making, for 
example. Raw latex can also be used in piiper- 
tuakiug. 

Vulcanised Tndia-ruhbcr. —{*\\re india-rubber is 
now used only to a limited extent in the arts, hut 
it is applied iu the vulcanised state to a verv large 
extent. The leinarkahle change which caoutchouc 
undergoes when mixed with sulphur and heated, 
according to circuinstauces, from 240" to 310" Pk , 
was di.scoverod C/harles Cloodyear, in America, 

'n 1834-44, and independently, about the same 
.ime, l»y Thomas Hancock, in England. There are 
,wo principal kinds of vulcanised rubber, one hard 
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and horny in its texture, tfje other soft and elastic. 
In the case of the former the purified caoutchouc 
is kneaded on hot rolls with about one-half of 
its weight of flowers of Bul])hur. After pressing 
in tin-lined moulds, the required article is heated 
Avith steam under pressure between 260“ F. and 
300“ F. for six to twelve hours. After cooling, it 
is found to be brittle and jet-black in colour, and is 
known as vulcanite, or ebonite. In order to obtain 
vai iation.s in colour and hardness, there are usually 
added, in addition to sulphur, substances such as 
resins, chalk, magnesia, sulphides of zinc, antimony, 
and mercury, the latter being in the foim of 
vermilion. Fink and red vulcanites are used in 
the plates of artificial teeth, and are moulded by 
the dental operator to the required shape before 
vulcanisation. 

For the softer vulcanised rubber the proportion of 
sulphur required is small, ranging from 2i^ to 16 per 
cent., and the heat to which it is subjected in the 
vuleaniHing-ohamber is considerably less than for 
the haul ruhlKir gomls. In hotli cases, as a rule, 
the articles are moulded before the luhher is 
heated. For thin sheet goods vulcanisation or 
‘curing’ can be secured by ilipping into a veiy 
dilute solution of sulphur monochloride in carbon 
bisulpbido. Any excess which, if left in the fabric, 
would destroy the article is removed by washing 
with water. Many other substances can be used 
in vulcanising rubber, but tluMi high cost, as in the 
case of iodine and certain iodides, pi events theii use. 

Another method of vulcanising lubber without 
heating Avas discovered by Mr S. J. Peachey in 
1920. 'I'he lubber, solid or dissolved, is treated 
with sulphur dioxide and then with hydrogen 
sulphide. Both gase.s are ab.sorbed ; their inter- 
action produces water and free sulj)hur in a veiy 
active foim by Avhich the rubbci is vulcanised. Ify 
this method it is possible to combine vulcanised 
lubber widi materials such as leather scraps, saAA'- 
dust, ])a])er, and various colouiing matteis a\ Inch 
cannot stand heat. 

Although suljdiiir is the only essential ingie- 
dient required for vulcanising rubber, yet otlier 
substances are usually added. Tims, in the ease of 
macliinery belting, jiipes, and some other articles, 
silicate of magnesium (French chalk) is used to 
uevonb adbesiveiuiss. Litharge and carbonate of 
ead aie ficcjnently mixed Avitli the lubber and 
sulphur for (*(Mtain purposes, and so aie asphalt, 
tar, lime, lam])bluck, Avbiting, losin, sulphide of 
antimony, ami ground coik. Vulcanised caout- 
chouc has its elasticity gieatly increased, is not 
hardened l)y cold, and docs not soften or hcconie 
viscid at any toinjieraUire short of its ah.soliite 
decomjtosition. It is no longer self-adhesive, and 
the ordinary solvents for riihher can only swell 
it up without di.ssolving it. Very often, hoAVc^ver, 
the natnial oil in some cloths, or oils used in 
manufacture, tend to make the rubber decay, and 
tliis has often cau.sed riihher manufaetuiers a 
large amount of trouble. The action of cliemicals 
is very similar on unvulcanised and vulcanised 
ruhhers, hut of course the nature of the loading 
materials in the latter is a neAv factor, and must be 
carefully studied by manufa<durer and user. 

Belting for machinery and some kinds of tubing 
are fornusd of alternate layers of canvas and vul- 
canised rubber. India-rubber when melted at 398“ 
F., and mixed Avith half its weight of slaked lime, 
forms a useful cement or lute, Avliicli can be easily 
loosened, but it will dry and harden if red-lead 
is added. A very tenacious glue is formed by 
heating caoutchouc, coal-tar, and shell -lac together. 

It fqnn.s an ingredient in some special kinds of 
varnishes, and it also improves the luhricating 
iialities of mineral oils when a small quantity is 
issolved in them. 


Rubber-seed-oil compares favourably for many 
purposes Avith linseed -oil, for paints, varnishes, 
niboer-substitutes, oil -cloth, soft soap, &c. ; and 
the resulting oil -cake is said to be as good for 
cattle-feeding as that from linseed. 

lliibber, vulcanised and compounded, lias been 
used for making roads and pavements. For india- 
rubber shoes, see Goloshes. Both coats and shoes 
of this material have the objectionable property 
of preventing the escape of moisture from the skin. 
Belting, huflers, Avheel-tires, Avashers, valves, pipes, 
fire-hose, and other engineering appliances form a 
large branch of the ruhlier-trade. It is largely used 
as an insulator for electric cables. For medical 
and surgical purposes many articles are made of 
this material. Vulcanised rubber thread and 
tobacco-pouches are made in great (|uaiit ilies. 

Vulcanite is made into a great many small 
articles, such as combs, chains, bracelets, boxes, 
penholders, paper-knives, knife-handles, button.s, 
&c., as a substibnte for materials like horn, bone, 
ivory, and jet — being formed by moulding, cutting, 
carving, polishing, and other processes. 

SvNTHETic Rubber. — OAving to the high cost 
of imiia-ruhber many cheap substitutes have been 
invented, Imt none of them equal in durability 
the pure caoutchouc. In 1882 Professor Tilden, 
of London, discovered that isoprene could be made 
to yield a siib.stance not unlike rubber, and from 
that time many attempts have been made to pre- 
pare isoprene by a commercially successful juocess. 
The folloAving method Avas ^latented in 1907 by 
A, Heinemann, London : A mixture of acetylene 
and ethylene is heated to a dull-red heat, Avitli 
the production of ‘divinyl’; this body is, by the 
action of methyl chloride, converted into isoprene. 
In 1911 F. Bayer & Co., Germany, took out a 
latent in France for producing synthetic riihher 
rom isoprene as follows : Isoprene is heated alone, 
or ili.H.soIved in glacial acetic acid or honzene, to 
a temperature Avhich may vary from about 95“ C. 
to 200“ C., the time required being betwemi tmi 
liours and oiglit days, according to the conditions 
adojited. By some process such as this the iso- 
prene molecules are polymerised or condensed, tAvo 
molecules forming one of caoutchouc. In 1910 
Dr F. E. Matthews and Professor Carl Ilerries 
independently iliscovered that sodium polymerisi's 
isoprene. Isoprene rubber vulcanises Avell, and 
behave.s chemically like natural rubber. Owing 
to the cost of isoprene, synthetic rubber cannot at 
pie.sent compete Avith the natural product. 

Indicator. »See IIoNF.y r.riuE. 

Illdicator-diagranL a diagram draAvn on an 
indi''ator-card by the pencil of the indietdor of an 
engine at Avork. The object in view is to a.scertain 
the relations betAveen, and also the product of, the 
varying pre.ssnre and the coi responding variations 
of volume of the Avorking substance — steam, ex- 
plosive gas mixture, hot air, or other material. 
The variations of volume are, in a cylinder, Ave1l 
represented by the movements of the piston ; the 
varying pressure may be followed by making the 
steam, &c., press out the piston of a small side- 
cylinder against the resistance of a spring. If a 
pencil be attaclied to this jiiston it aviU mark on 
a piece of paper or card held in contact Avith the 
point a straight line traced and retraced Avith vary- 
ing velocity. If the steam he shut ofT from this 
side-cylinder the pencil assumes the position of 
‘no pressure.* If noAv, on the other hand, the 
piston of the main cylinder be made to draw the 
paper or card past the pencil-point in a direction 
at right angles to the former, tlie varying velocity 
Avith which a straight line is traced and retraced on 
-he paper will reproduce the varying velocities of 
the main piston itself. If these two actions be now 
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combined tJje pencil will move, say, up and down, 
while the i»ai)er will oscillate or be unrolled back* 
ward and forward. The pencil-point will accord- 
ingly deHoribe n}»oii the j)aj)er an irregulaily curved 
ligme wlin h will, in uniform working, be a chmed 
cnrv(*, and will always tend approximately to re- 
jwodnce itself duiing each successive cycle of the 
engine. Upon the scales on which the linear traces 
of the jiencil represent, in directions at light angles 
to one another, the variations of pressuie and the 
piston -Tuovenients respectively, tne area enclosed 
by this curve will represent tlie work done by the 
engine during each cycle ; and its form enables the 
actual pressures and volumes of the working sub- 
stance to be traced out for each successive portion 
of the cycle, and thus enables the working of the 
engine to be caiefully studied in detail. See article 
iNTlCRNAti-COMniJSTiOIS EniUNE for diagiailis. 

Indicatorida';, a small family of birds. 8ee 
Honey-(;uide. 

Illdictioily a peiiod or cycle of fifteen yeans, 
the oiigin of which is involved in obscurity, but 
which was originally a fiscal teirn. It hegan to be 
used in reckoning time, chiefly by ecclesiastical 
historians, during the life of Atlianasins; it was 
afterwards adopted by the jiopes, who still con 
timie to use it, and tlnough whose infincnco it 
came to bo so generally employed dining the 
middle ages that the dates of charters and public 
ile(><ls of iJiis era are exjtrcssed in indictioiis as well 
as in yeai’s of the Chiistiaii ma. The first indiction 
is supposed to have eommenced on Rcj)lembei 24, 
312, tlt(‘ day of Constantino’s victoiy over Ma.xeii- 
tiii.s. If we leckon backwards to the commcnc<‘- 
inent of the Chiistian eia, it will be seen that 
1 A I), does not coriespond to the Isf. but to the 
4th year of an indictioii ; hence, if to any yivni 
year of the. Christ tan era 3 he added ^ and the sinn 
divided by 15, the remainder mill give tha posit ton 
of that year m an indietion — tlius, 1910 A.l). is the 
eiglitli year of an indiction. Of course, such a 
method of maildiig lime was necessaiily incom 
plete, for it included no statement of the number 
of indictions which bad elapsed since the first 
adoption of that metJiod of comjmtatioii. 

IlKlirtllieilt. See ClMlVUNAL liAW'. 

Indies. Set' East Indies and West Indies. 

llldi^eslioil. or itvsPKESlA, liteially mt'ans 
difiieulty in, or failure of, digestion, and is the name 
given to ])a,in or oilier iineonifertablc st'iisa lions 
assotrialt'd uith the process of digestion. Indiges- 
tion may tlu'reforc be caused l»y many tliflcrent 
diseases, but in this ailicle only functional indi- 
estion occuiring in otherwise ht'alihy jieople will 
e considered. The unjilcasant symptoms are 
sometimes dm^ to a delinite mechanical cause, such 
as an nnuNniil sliaiie of the stomach, or the presence 
of an unhealed ulcer setting up spasms under the 
irrita,tion of (lie food, or a sear oi adhesion due to 
some previous tliseast* causing dillicnlty to the exit 
of the food fium the ]i} loric end of the stomach. 
Again, tlie dilficulty may be of a secretory nature, 
wlieu either too niucli gastric, juice is secreted and 
the excessive acid irritates the stomach, or too 
little juice is forimul and the food is not properly 
broken down into a semi fluid chyiue, but tends to 
remain nmluly long in the stomach, undergo putre- 
factive changes, and dilate this organ. In another 
class of case the symptmns are dependent on causes 
outside the stomach, of which the functions are <1 is 
turhed by nervous influenee.s from disease in the 
a,p])endix, the ovaries, Ac., or from general debility. 
Still another and very important group of cases is 
cansetl l»y some condition of the food, such as in 
snllicient mastication due to haste at meals or bad 
teeth, or excessively large meals, or imiiroper cook- 
ing. For the purpose of recognising the type of error 


and for treatment, indigestion may be conveniently 
classed as follows : acid dyspepsia, which tends to 
affect young persons of sedentary occupation, those 
who are bloodless, and persons of highly ener- 
getic nervous temperament ; chronic catarrh of the 
stomach, which may come on after many years of 
acid dyspepsia, may he caused by undue use of 
alcohol, or may be associated with disorders of the 
circulation ; atonic dyspepsia, occurring in persons 
of feeble general health, or persons exhausted by 
great mental or physical efforts, in whom it is liable 
bo be associated with the moody critical state known 
as * hypochondriasis ’ ; and fermentative dyspepsia, 
in whicli the stornacli is dilated and the food re- 
mains long in the organ and decomposes. 

Acid dyspepsia appears wlien some time, perhaps 
an hour, has elapsed after a meal, with heaviness 
in the pit of the stomach, later a burning feelin<y 
( liearthiirri ) about the centre of the chest, and 
sometimes the pouring out of great quantities of 
saliva ( water- brash). The pain may come and go 
in a spasmodic manner, and if vomiting occurs the 
vomit is intensely sour and may contain streaks of 
blood. In treating tliis condition, legularity of 
meal -times, .sufficient exercise in the open air, 
proper chewing of the food, the avoidance of con- 
stipation, and the taking of small meals are im- 
portant. All condiments sucli as vinegar, nmstanl, 
pickles, and particularly salt, as also meal’ and 
strong stock-.soups, should be avoided. The food 
should he simjile and unstimulating, such as eggs, 
fish, thick soups, milk - piiddiiigs, and the like. 
When pain is severe, it may b(5 eased l)y taking 
powders of rliuharli, soda, and bismuth after meals, 
or by small <l<)s<*.s of Dover’s povvdei. Chronic 
catarrh is associated with a furred tongue, and 
with a poor, capriidous app(!tite ; there are tlis- 
coinforb, eructations, and clioldng sensations after 
a meal, and very often vomiting, especially in the 
morning, when much mucus is brought up. Alcohol 
should be stojipctl ; pickles, salted food, and other 
stimulating articles of diet are allowable ; the 
appetite may be inen^ased by taking bitters like 
caluniba, condiirango, and nux vomica half an-lioiir 
before meals. A glass of warm water taken in the 
early morning wibli a saline apenieut if necessary i.s 
often very beneficial. Atonic dyspepsia rc'quires the 
administration of tonics of various kinds ; jiersons 
whose work is very engrossing should resi for half-an- 
hoiir before and after each meal. When tlie se(;retiou 
of gastric juice is poor it is a good plan tt) commence 
a meal with well -seasoned clear soujis of meat 
♦extract ; otherwise the food should be highly nutri- 
tious and of small hulk. Fermentative dyspe/isia, 
ill whicli a consi/Hiit sense of weight is felt in llie 
lit of the stomach, relieved at times by vomiting 
arge quantities of fenneuting, frothy, and jiaitially 
digested food, recpiires the avoidance of fsts ami 
starchy food ; the meals should ho as dry as pos- 
sible, and the fluid limited. Washing out of the 
stomach is often very beneficial in this form. The 
chemical exaniin.ation of the gastric juice and the 
X-ray examination of the ]»ati(‘nt after a ‘ bismuth 
meal ’ have both added much to the precision of 
diagnosis in tliis and other forms of dyspejisia. 

Indis^lrka. a river in the Silicrian government 
of Yakutsk, rises in a western oflset of the Stanovoi 
Mountains, and, after a northerly course of S70 
miles through a de.'^olate and fr<uon desert, fails 
into the Arctic Ocean in 7U N. lat. and 150° E. 
long. 

IndijlfO (Eat. Indicnm, the Imliaii substance or 
pigment), a dyestufl whicli was used in India and 
Egypt before the Christian era, and is still re- 
garded as one of the most irnpoitant of all colour- 
ing matters. It >vaH introduced into Europe in the 
16th century, but for a long time Western culti- 
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vators of the, woad- plant {Imtis tinctoria — its 
European rival) "were inatninu'iiital in prohibiting 
its general use. The woad, though still giown in 
some parts of Europe, is now only employed along 
with indigo in the ‘woad-vat’ j)rocess in wool- 
dyeing. Matnral indigo is prepared from various 
plants, the gexi\i& Jnchgofera being its chief souice; 
but to some extent it is also o)>tained from Wrightia 
tinctoria (India), Folygonnr)) tinctorimn (China), 
Lonchocarims cijanesccus {Mnceu), tVc. 

The Imllc of natural indigo comes from India, 
smaller quantities also being imported from Java, 
Guatemala, Egyjit, «&c. 

Indigo does not exi.st as such in the plant, but is 
contained principally in the leaves as a colourless 
compound called inJiran (Cj^HnOeNjSHaO), a glu- 

coside of indoxyl^ 

version of indican to (natural) indigo is effected by 
‘steeping’ and ‘beating’ (operations employi'd in 
the manufacture of the dyestufi ), and is mainly due 
to the united action of a specific enzyme called 
irxUnndsin or satase (which liydiolyse.s the indiean 
to glucose and indoxyl — bacteria also apparently 
playing a nruiov jiart in this ‘fermentation’), ami 
of atuKtspheric oxygen (which oxhlises the lesult- 
ing imloxyl to indigotin ). 'J'o indigolin, which is 
the blue coloniiiig matter of indigo, ami its most 
iini)ortant constituent, the following foiinula is 

assigned: In addi- 

tion to this conij)uund natural indigo contains 
varying ))ioportionH of indigo red ( imlirubin ), in- 
digo brown, indigo yellow oi k{rm]>feiol (from /. 
<(rrccia),indigo gluten, mineral mattei.and moisture. 

llengal indigo (which is now mainly enijiloyed in 
England) is made from Indiggfcru .sinnatrana. 'I’he 
latter, howeveijis now being leplaced hy Jndig of era 
arree.ia (the Naial i)lant ), from which heUer results 
aie ohtaimul. An outline of the manufactuie fuuii 
/. sinnatrana is given hcie, 'J'he see<l of the jdanl is 
sown about the end of February or the beginning 
of March, and by the middle of .lune the first crop 
is gathered, a second ciop being secured about 
three months later. The jdants, after being cut 
down, aie tied in luindles and directly conveyed to 
tbe indigo-factoiy. Heie, under suitable condi- 
tions of time and tcm]>eratuie, an ai/neons extract 
of the jdant is j)re}>ared in * sfeeping-raisd The 
orange- to-green liquor thus obtained is tben run off 
into lower ‘ heating -vats,' where it- is freely brought 
iiito conlnct with atmosplieric oxygen by ‘beating’ 

• — a process now generally aceom])lished by various 
artilicial methods— o.g. by means of steam blowers 
or air compressors. I’lie lesulting imligo is then 
allowed to settle. It is next collected as a mud 
(called ‘mal’), ami prei)ared for the market after 
lieiiig Kteriii.sed by boiling, pressed, cut into cubes, 
and dried. 

The average amount of indigo from 100 Ih. of 
fre.sh plant is stated to be about 4 oz. Superior 
qualities of natural indigos have a deep violet-blue 
colour, and, among other properties, show a bronzy 
lustre when rubbed with tlie finger-nail. Gooil 
Bengal indigo contains on an average from 60 to 66 
per cent, of iudigotin. 

The synthetical production of indigotin (identical 
with natural indigotin ) has also been effected. This 
was first accomplished in the laboratory in 1878, 
when I laeyer synthesised isatin (CyH^NOo); for in 
1870 Baeyer and Emtnerling converted isatin into 
indigotin. The first patent for the production of so- 
calle<l ‘artificial’ or ‘synthetic indigo' was taken 
out by Baeyer in 1880, who prepared it from ortho- 
rntrocinnainic acid, (’eH 4 ( ) CH : ( Tl ■ COGH ; 
and in 1882 Baeyer and Drewsen obtained it from 
ortho-rdtrohenzaldehyde, C 6 H 4 ( NO.^ ) CHO. N<5ither 
of these methods, however, proved a commercial 


success. Since men synthetic indigo has become 
a very serious rival to the natural varieties ; hut 
for its successful prefiaration either of tlie cheaj)er 
coal-tar products benzene or naphthalene has served 
as a starting-point. Some account of these pro- 
cesses is now given. In 1890 Heumann discovered a 
synthe.sis from p/ienylglijcine ( CJf;jNIICH.,COOH ), 
which was subsequently so developed that in 1897 
‘artificial indigo' was placed on the maiket as 
‘indigo pure’ by the Badische Anilin uml Soda- 
Fabrik. Naphthalene (Cjolly) is the raw material 
for this synthesis (Heumann’s), By means of 
fuming sulphuric acid (in the pre.sence of mercuric 
suljdiatc acting as a catalyst), najdithulenie i.s finally 
changed to 2 ^^dha,hc anhydride. The lat ter com- 
pound is converted by ammonia into phthalinvide^ 
and tliis on treatment, with an alkaline hypochlo- 
rite yields anlhranilic acid. On condensing the 
last-named coni])oiiiul with monocliloi acetic acid, 
plienylglycmc ortho-earhoxylic acid is obtained. I’lie 
latter compound on fusion with caustic alka,li 
(potash) is clianged first into indoxylte acid and 
then into indoxyl. The fused mass tims ohl,ained, 
on treatment with water and exposuie to atmo- 
.sj»lieric oxygen, yields indigotin. These sncces- 
.sive changes may be represented by the following 
scheme : 


nR(ilit)ialuiiii yliUiallc untiydrlde Iilithahiutde 

c.„n. -> c^«n4<^n;>NH 

antliruiilllc ncld pheuylglycinn-ortho-carboxyUo ivctd 

— > G 11 V H ’OOJl 

Ituloxyllc acid 

lii'loxyj 

or ;JI 

mdigoUii 


Heumann’s synthesis, with its various modifi- 
cations covered by numerous })atenls, lias inoved 
one of (he most successful methods for the pro- 
duction of ‘artificial indigo.’ Of other processes 
now in use for the same purpose, whicli, however, 
start from (5 (Ggllg), nientiou may be made of 

Ilalitjen’s improved method of Sandmeyer through 
dijihenylthiourca, SC(NII(V,fE).i, and more par- 
ticularly that successfully employed by the Iliichst 
Farhwerke, which depends upon tlie action of 
sodaniidc on the sodium salt of phenylglyeinc. 
The varioirs stejis in the latter process may be 
thus indicated : 


liPtizctio iiltrobBJizene aullina 

Koilluiii salt of pliciiylKlyrine -f-Hodaialdu 

G.H^NHCn.'COONa > > 

indoxyl 

or C,H.<CK)H)\, 


CH 


Indlgotlu 

C Ti X Xp — pXCO \p u 


The introduction of artificial indigo into the 
market in 1897 soon affected tbe pi ice and output 
of the natural dyestuff’. Thus by 1905 artificial 
indigo Avas sold at one-half the price of the natural 
dye, and in 1907 the total production of artificial 
indigo was four -fifths of the world’s consump- 
tion. To-day tlie synthetic dyestuff has veiy con- 
siderably supplanted the natural varieties. That 
the latter still retain even a portion of tlie world’s 
markets i.s no doubt due to the iiivestiuations of 
llawson, Perkin, Bloxam, Bergtheil, and other ex- 
perts, which have led to the adoption of scientific 
methods for improving the agricultural and manu- 
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factnriiig side of the industry in India and else- 
where. 

Indigotin is a blue compound showing a bronzy 
lustre wlien rubbed. It is not soluble in water, but 
dissolves in glacial acetic acid, nitrobenzene, &c. 
Heated in vacuo it forms a coloured crystalline 
sublimate fiom which pure indigotin may be 
obtaiiuid. Jicducing agents change indigotin to 
indigo ( CiiJIiaNgOa), which in alkaline .solu- 

tion and exposure to air is oxidised back to 
indigotin (CiglljoNgO.j,). These reactions are im- 
poiLant, for on them tlie use of indigo as a dyeing 
and ]»riri(irig agent is based. Oxidising agents 
change indigotin into i.satin, and with sulplniiic 
acid (concentrated and fuming) various indigotin 
siilpiionic acids result. Of the.se the Uiruanl- 
jthonic acid may la; used in puiifying commercial 
indigo for analysis, and the .sodium .salt of in- 
digotiii disjiljjlionic acid, (''j,jH.<N.j0.j( 80yll }.j, also 
known as suljdiiiidigotic acid, constitutes coni- 
meicial indtgo carmn^c. 

Of late tl)e attention of chenii.sl.s, dyers, and 
calico-printeis has betni diiected ttgnihciK- ^ \x\X- 
dyes,’ which cun be us('d in dyeing lik(‘ indigo. 
Some of these compounds exceed imligo in hiight- 
ness and faslnoss, and, while seveial oi them- the 
so-called ^ indigoidft'- aio similar in (‘onstitution to 
indigotin, a l;u-ge nunibei are really derivatives of 
ant kt'aijin none, 'I’lie halogcM d(*iivatives of indigo- 
tin can be regauh'd as i ej)iesentativ<'.s of one class 
of ‘imligoids,’ while, derivative.s of it containing 
snlpJinr typify another class. To the latter belong 
the technically importu-nt thioindigotinsy e.g. tluo- 

indigo red IJ, = ; Ihio- 

indigo scarlet 11, = j} 11, 

kc. ; and to the former the hronrindigotins, 
e.g. Cih(t blue 2B (5:7: 5': 7' tetra-biomindi- 
gotin), indigo 2R (5 bromindigotin ), iKTc. One, 
of the bromindigotins, viz. 6 : 6' dibromimligotin, 

/\/C0. yCO\/\ 

1 I = I I , although not 

BrV/\ NIK \ Nn/\/Br 

a commercial artich*, is nevertheless of inteiesi, 
for it has bce,n juoved to be identical with the 
'J'yrian j)urplc of the ancients, which, houever, 
was of animal origin. Aititicial indigo and the 
vaiious imligoids are mot with comnieicially as 
powders and jiastes, the former conijxmnd as a 
)»owder of OS per cent, jmrity, and as a jiaste con- 
taining about 20 pel' cent, indigotin. 

liidi$?o Bird ( Cganospiza cyanea), a bird of 
the Finch family (Fringilliilfe), found in the I’nited 
States in summer, and Central America in inter. 
It is about nh inches in length, of a benutiful blin* 
colour, variously tinged and shailed. It freipients 
open ])laces on the edge.s of woods, and has a very 
sweet song. 

Illdiii^ofrra« a tropical genus of Legiiminosa*, 
yielding Indigo ((j.v.) 

Indilllll* nu'tal (In; trivalent ; atom. wt. - 
114'8; atom. numb. 49), soft, .silver- white, malle- 
able, soluble in H(J1. Its sulphate forms alums 
with alkaline sulphates. It was <liscovered in 1SG3 
by Reich and Richter in Freiberg zinc blende, 
through observing in its spectrum two chaiacter- 
istic indigo-blue lines. 

Individualism. See Socialism. 

Illdo - €llina« the eastern of the two great 
A.siatic |)eiiinsnlas which extend southwards into 
the Indian Ocean, sometimes called Furthei India. 
It is washed on the east by the Gulfs of. Tongking 
and Siam and the Chinese Sea, and on the we.st 
by the Bay of Bengal. Accounts of the various 
countries which it embraces will be found under 


the headings Annam, BURMA, CAMBODIA, CociliN- 
CiiiNA, Malacca, Siam, and Tongking.— The 
term Indonesia is sometimes used for the Indian 
Archipelago, the islands to the south-east of Asia. 

liido- European, liido-Cieriiiaiiic. See 

Aryan.s, Philology. 

Indore, a Mahratta principality ol India, com- 
prising the territoiies of the Holkar dynasty, and 
consisting of .several detached tracts, coveis an area 
of about 9500 srj. m. The bulk of it lies between 
Sindhia’s dominions on the muth and Bombay Pre- 
sidency on the south, ils length from noitli to south 
being 120 miles, and its breadth 82. It is traversed 
from east to west hy the Neihndda, which almo^jt 
hi.sectsit; hy the Vindhya Mountains, Ihcii loftiest 
j>oint within its limit s being 2500 feet above the 
sea; .and by the Satpura Mountains. Piincipul 
ju'oducts, cotton, tobacco, wlieaf, rice, millet, silk, 
Ac. ; piincijial indnstiy, cot ton mannfactuie. Pop. 
over 1,000,000. The Viiidhyas and 8atpuras have 
from time immemorial been the home of the Bhils 
(<pv. ), the wildest of the aboriginal tiihes in India. 
The Ilolkar State Railway (Indoie to Khandwa) is 
a section of a hianch of the Rajpiitana-Malwa rail- 
way traversing the state. 'I'he climate is sultry, 
the thermometer ranging from 60’ to 90“ F. in the 
shade. The state was founded aixmt the middle of 
the 18th century hy Malhar Rao, a soldier of jortune, 
who .served the JVshwa. In 1818 the luler of the 
Holkar dominions was reduced to tin; position of a 
feudatory prince of the British Indian empiie. 

Indore, the capital of the Maharaja Holkar’s 
ilominions, is situated in 22“ 42' N. hit. and 75° 51' 
E. long., 1786 feet above sea-level. Population 
93,000, mostly Hindus. During the revolt of 1857, 
though the maharaja remained faithful to the 
Biitisli government, Ids troops mutinied on 1st 
.Inly, holding their prince a prisonei in hi.s own 
palace, and butchering many Enrojieans in cold 
Idood. 'I’he town dates only from 1770. Close to 
the town is the district .specially sid, apart foi the 
rt'sidence of the Governor-gem'.ral of India's agent 
tor Central India. Within this district stand a 
celebrated Eurojiean ho.sjiital and a college for sons 
of Central Indian chiefs. 

Indorsement, the term goueially used to 
denote the writing of the name of the holder on 
the hack of a hill of exchange or piomissoiy m)t(>, 
on transferring or assigning it to anothei. Signing 
the name ‘A. B.’ alone i.s a blank indorsement; 
and if the transferee is named it is an indorse- 
ment ‘ill special’ or ‘ in full.’ The usual fonn is 
‘Pay C. D or order. (Signed) A. !>.’ Indojse- 
ment may al.so he restrictive— that is, may prohildt 
further negotiation. When personal liability is to 
be .avoided the words ‘ witbout recourse ’ are atided, 
and in this case no demand can come hack on the 
indoiser, who would otherwise he liable. 'J’he 
word indorsement is also frequently used in Eng- 
lish law to ilenote any mat ters writ ten or indorsed 
on the hack of writs or deeds, as indoisements on 
declarations, on writs of summons, Ac. 

Indra, the name of one of tho.se Hindu deities 
that were worshipped more especially in tlie Vedic 
period of the Hindu religion, but enjoyed a great 
legendary poimlarity also in the Epic and Pnrdnic 
periods. In those R'ig-Veda hymns wliich form 
the oldest portion of Vedic poetry Indra is a 
mighty ruler of the bright firmament, and his prin- 
cipal feat is that of conquering the demon Vrhtra, 
a symbolical personification of the cloud which 
obstructs the clearnes.s of the sky and withholds 
the fructifying rain from the earth. All his 
wonderful deeds are [lerfonned hy him merely for 
the benefit of tlie good, which, in the language of 
the Veda, means the pious men who worship him 
ill their songs, and invigorate him with the offerings 
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of the juice of the Soma (q.v.) plant. He Ih theie- 
fore the ‘ lord of the virtuous,’ and the ‘ tlisconiliter 
of those who neglect religious lites,’ and at the 
same time he has all the attrihiites of a war like 
od, and is invoked as the destroyer of cities. 
)uriiig the Epic and Purdnic laiiods, wheie 
ethical concejdion.s of the divine jioweis prevail 
over ideas based on elementary im])iessionK, India 
ceases to enjoy the woiship he had acquiied at the 
Vedic time, and his existence is chieily upheld hy 
the iKXit.s, who, in their tuiii, liowevei, woik it out 
in the most fantastic detail. A remaikahle tiait 
in this h'g(;ndaiy life of India is tiie seiies of his 
conflicts with Kiishna, an incarnation of Vishnu, 
'S'hich end, however, in liis heconiiiig reconciled 
with the moi(‘ inijxufunf. god. When ie]»«*senled 
in woiks of art India is g<'neially seen riding on 
his elephant ; and wlieu; he is jiainted he is covered 
with eyes. 

llldiHN a department of France, formed piinei- 
pally out of the western poition of the old pioxince 
of IJerii, lies imnu'diately south of the <iepai tinent 
of Loii <1, Chei ; aiea, 2(iG4 sip in., of which about, 
foui-htths are in tillage and i»astuie ; poj). (1872) 
277,093 ; ( 188G) 290,147 ; ( 1921 ) 200,535. ll is quite 
flat, ami well watered hy the Iridni (which tlows, 
fi«)m the depailment of Creuscq 152 miles noith- 
wcstwaid to th(‘ Loire) and the Cnuise. ll con- 
tains thie(‘ well-maiked distiict.s— a stony, wcxtdy 
legion with sandy soil in the south, a ferlile agii- 
enltuial i(‘gion in the east, and in the north west a 
ri'gion of nuxiis, marshes, and jxinds, iiifeispeised 
with foiesls. 'I’he nioie notable piodnets aie 
wheat, oats, ixitutoes, tniriijis, fniits, and wine. 
’J'he shoe]) aie exeellcnt as food, and juodnee liist- 
late wxx>l. Mneh ponltiy is leaied. The pnncij)al 
rnaiiufai'tures aie of iioii, elolh, jiajtei, lealhei, and 
poKX'lain, I’he deiiai (luent is dnideil into four 
an omlissenients— ( hfiteanioiix, Le Plane, Issou- 
diin, and La Chfitre. I’lie eajdtal is CliAteanioux. 

Illdre-et- Loire, a dejuntment of Fiance, 
foimcd chiefly out of the ancient juovincc of 
Touiaiiie, is ciossed hy the Loiie fiom NF to SV'. ; 
aiea, 2337 s(|. in,; pop. (1872) 317,027; (1911) 
34 1 ,205 ; ( 1921 ) 327,743. It is wateied by the Loire 
and its liihiitaiies, the ('hei, lixlie, and A’ieiine, 
all of them navigable, I he valh'y of the Loiie is 
very feitile, studded with oichaids and guldens 
and vineyards ; it is called the ‘garden of I'lance.’ 
South of this lies the monotonous hut pioduclive 
plateau of St Maine, north of it the steiih* legion 
of (lAtiiie, The products include giain, wine, 
fniits (esjiecially plums), and hemp. The industiy 
has never recovereil from the hlow’ stiuck hy the 
Kdict of Nantes. The chief iiiannfactuies are pow - 
der, files, cloth, paper, and leather. The dejtait- 
nieiit is divided into tlie three anondissements of 
Tours, ('hiiioii, and Loches ; capital, I'onis. 

llldlirlion, one of the great piocesses of scieii- 
tilie iliscovery and pnxif. It is tlie oj>eiation of 
disroverhig and jirorhig geneial piopositions ; 
while deduction, on the other hand, is the method 
of applying general juopositioiis once diseoAcied 
to jiarticiilar cases eonsideied to ke incliuled within 
their scope. By induction we establish the law 
that heat expands bodies ; hy deduction we a]<ply 
it to explain why a clock goes slower in suinmei tlian 
ill winter, owing to the changes of the length of 
the pendulum. It should he mentioned that what 
has keen called perfect induction — the okservation 
of all the instances and a statement of the resnlt 
in one general proposition — is not hy Mill or the 
moderns recognised as pro])er induct ion at all. 
Induction is the ])roces8 of real inference — in 
other words, by it we proceed from the known to 
the unknown; or from a limited range of facts 
we afiirm what will hold in an unlimited range. 


All things that we do not know by actual trial 
or ocular deinonstiation we know hy an inductive 
operation. Dtsluction is not real inference in 
this sense, since the general proposition alieady 
covers the case that we apjdy it to ; in a proper 
deiliiction the conclusion is more limited than the 
premises. By the inducti^e method we obtain a 
conclusion miuh laigei than the premises; we 
adventure into the sphere of the nuknowii, and 
pronounee njioii wliat we have not yet seen. 
Nothing is more common than the making of had 
inductions, and accordingly it is now considered 
a jiart of logic to lay ilowu t he rules for the right 
performance of this great o)»eration. 

Sec Mill's Logic (l)ook iii ) ; icon' recent works on 
I logic hy Fowlor, Verm, iGadlcy, iJosaiiqint \A'e)tnn, 

! Boyce (Jibson ( 1908) ; Ilohhonsc’s Theory of Knou ledge 
j ( J89G ) ; also tlie article liOOlc. 

IncllK'tion is a term used in England to 
denote the investing or giving jxissessioii of a 
j kenetice to a clergyman. This is done hy a 
i mandate from the bishop to tlx*, archdeacon ( in 
1 some places the dean and chajiter) to make the 
' induction. The inductor takes tlx* clergyman 
hy the hand, and lays it on the key of the 
cliiirch-door (or som«3 part of the cJiuicli itself), 
then oixms the dcxir and causes him to enter the 
church alone, and to toll one of the hells as a 
public notilicalion to the parishioners. Tlx^ in- 
cumhent’s pos.session of the hcnelice is comnloted 
hy ‘ reading liiniseif in’ — i.e. reading, generally on 
the following Sunday, the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
immediately thereafter making a formal declara- 
tion of assent to their doctrine, and giving a idedge 
of his conformity to the rules of the chmch.--ln 
Scotland the presbytery induct the minister. 

Ilulliet^ioiL in Electricity and Magnetism, is a 
term of various apjilieation. In every case, iiow- 
ever, there is a certain idea present— the idea, 
namely, of an ellcct ju-odnceil at an ajiparent 
distanc(* from the producing cause, the etl’eot 
being essentially a roproiliuition of the cause*. 
Mon* accurately stated, induction is the name of 
a method or mode hy or in which a particular 
electric or magnetic condition is made to pass from 
one material system to another without the inter- 
vention of any obvious matiiiial coniiec.tion. Thus, 
111 static electricity a metallic body or other con- 
ductor brought into the neigh Ixxirliood of an 
electrified body liecomes itself electrified hy in- 
duction. Similarly, a piece of iron or other 
uiagnetisahle metal, wdien hronght near a magnet, 
or, more generally, when brought into a magnetic 
field, becomes itself magnetiseii hy induction. In- 
deed, according to Faiaday’s view, induction is 
the essential feature in all electric and magnetic 
interaction. These two fmidamentai cases of 
induction will he found treated in full under 
Electric IT Y and Magnetism. 

There is, however, a third and very important 
groan of electric and magnetic phenomena to 
wdiicli the name indindion belongs. These were 
di.scovered by h’araday, and wdll he treated in a 
general way under Magnetism. The essential 
peculiarity of this class of induction phenomena 
IS the production of electric currents in conductors 
or circuits in which there exists no source of 
electrical energy. These induced electric currents 
are in all cases the result of some magnetic change 
in the region occupied hy the conductor. Thi« 
magnetic change may be produced by the ajiproach 
or withdrawal of a magnet ; or it may he produced 
by the motion of the conductor in a constant 
magnetic field; or it may he due to vanations 
of primary currents in iieighbouiing conductors, 
or even in the conductor itself. In this last case 
the variations of these primary currents cause 
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corresponding variations in tlie magnetic fields magnetic field, it f()ll^^ws that the more abriiot this 
existing with them, so that the induced current I change the more concentrated will he the flow of 
can always /x? esphiined in terms of a magnetic / the secondary current. 

change. According to Ohms Law (.see Elec- Jn the induction coil matters are so arranged that 
TJUClTY), the strength of a current flowing through / the induced cuiTent is tsufhcicntly concentrated w 
a given circuit tlej)endH on the electromotive force pasw across a considerable air-space, whicli really 
wliich oxentes the current, and on the resistance of forms part of the secondary circuit. i>y taking 
the eircnil thiough which the eurrent is made to the terminals of the secondary circuit in our iiaiids 
flow. In the ease of induction of cui rents the electro- wo may make ourselves part ()f this circuit, and 
moti\ (‘ foice is directly due to, and is nieasured in experience the curious tnrobhing sensation of a 
terms of, the rate of change of the number of lines galv'anic shock. Or we may attach the terminals 
of magnetic force embraced by tlu; circuit; au<l to the platinum wires of a Oeissler tube, and pro- 
this rate of cliange depends on the geometrical duce the beautiful eflocts of electric discharge 
form of the circuit and on its space relations to through gases in a state of great rarity. In most 
tlie magnetic field surrounding it. Thus the in- forms of induction coil the primary current is 
duced cunent dejiends on thiee things — viz. the broken and made automatically, the varying mag- 
form of the circuit, the varying space relation.s of netic .strength of tlie iron core being used lor tliis 
the cirouit and the magnetic held, and the ordinary purjio.se. When the juimary current jmsses, the 
ohmic resistance of the eirenit. iron core becomes a powerful magnet, and attracts 

One of tlu! readiest ways of jnoducing induced a small iron disc .set opposite one end. JJy means 
currents is to have two coils of wire, one jdaced of a simple form of lever attachment tins disc 
inside the other, and to jiass througli the inner when so move<l interruj)l.s the primary circuit, 
or prinotrn coil a cunent of varying strength. The current then ce.ases to How, the iron coio 
At every variation of the juimary cnrnmt a current Jo.ses most of its magnetism, and the small iron 
is imiuei'd in oiitm- oi .ser(nid((ri/ cr\cuit. The di.se thus freed returns to its original position, 
direction of tlie secomlarx enneiit ih'peiids on the With this return of the disc the piimai,> circuit 
nmnn(*r of change of tlie |iiimarv. If the juimary is again comjileted, tlie current flows as before, 
current is decreasing in strength, the induced and the same order of eflecls is rej>eal-(‘d. and so 
current in the secondary circuit flows in the same on indefinitely. In the secondary coil theie is, 
direction as the juimary in its circuit ; hut if (lie of course, a j>o,s.sib]e iruluc.ed cuirent at make as 
primary current is increasing, tJic .secondary current well as at break. IJiit, as in such instruments 
flows in file reverse direction. I'lie host ellccfs the corre.siioriding magnetic change is not nearly 
are produced at tin' ‘making’ and the ‘breaking’ so lajud at make as at break, the induced current 
of fln^ juimary circuit ; for by these oj»eintions is wot .so concentrated. Hence, juactica) ly, in 
the pi iinary current is made to have its greafest Avorking with an induction coil wc liavi' to do only 
vai iiil ions. I’his is (lie jirincijile of action of (lie with the induced cuirent due to the interrujition of 
linfitnkiO'JJ' Inducing to//, one of the many forms the primary circuit. 

of wliicli is show'll in the figuie. 'I'lie coils aie The T(‘l(‘,|»lioiie (q.v.) is an instrument Avliose 
M'ound, the jirimarv inside tli(‘ M'condary, on the action di'pends laigely upon the laws of electro- 
magnetic iiuluction ; and in f lu' sanu! cat'<‘gor> w'e 
may include the induction halanc.e of Prolessor 
Hughes, which illustrates in a marvellous wniy the 
sensif-iveness of a, variable current flowing in a cir- 
cuit to the jue.senee of a small jiieee of iiu'tal or 
other (*011(1 uctiiig material. 

Indulf^fsllCC* in Itoman Catholic theology, 
moans a remission, by ehiireli authority, to a 
repentant sinner of tlie temporal jmni.slmumt 
which, ill the Catholic theory, remains dm attm- 
the sin and its eternal jiunisliment liavi* ]>een 
remitted. By the (lisciplino of the first ceiituiies a 
severe cour.se of jienitential ohsorvauee was I'xactc'd 
of all W'ho fell into anv grievous erinie, esjx'ciallv 
portion marked W. The hatteiy wires, attached a|,ostusy, murder, and adultery, such sinners 
to the hinding screws, p, n, are hrought into con- being excluded from eliunth communion for vari- 
m!(*ti()M with the ti'rminals of tlie jirimary coil by ^us jieriods, in some cases even till the hour of 
means of the commut.iPu , ( ’. The lerminals of deaxh. Tlu'sc jicniumtial ohsiuvances, which Pro- 
the secondary coil ai(^ fixed to the lua.ss lieads toHtants regard a,s jmrely disci j 3 Iinary, Avere de- 
of tlu* glass pillars, P, 1‘', Avhich are furnished signed, according to tlii? ('atholic v'ieAv, as an 
Avith j.ompMl rods capafile of universal motion, exjdation on the jmrt of tlie jx'nitent for the 
'f'lie true Avay of looking at the action of this temporal juinishment Avliich, after sin and the 
instrument is to irgard the jiiiiiiary current as eternal punishment due to it have been remitted 
the source of a inugnetic tield witliiii and anvuiid l>y (Jod, still remains to be undergone; and some 
the coils. To intensify the magnetie field it is of the most Rcrimonious of the early (•.ontroversies, 
usual i(» introduce a soft iron core into the centre the MonUuiist and tbe Novatiaii, arose as to the 
of the (mils, lu virtue of neagiuAtic induction this powiw of the ohnirh to relax th(*se jienitenlial 
iron core, under the inl'.iu'iice of tlie magnetic force ' ohscrvanci^s, and to admit grievous sinners to 
due to the juimary curreiit, hccoiiK^s poAverfullv 1 (‘omiuunion. These ancient relaxation, s (of Avhich 
magniitised, and the niagmd ic field Avithin the coil ' they regard that referred to in 1 (’or. v, f> and in 
greatly increased. When the juimary current is : 2 Cor. ii. 10 a,s a tyjK') are (*onsider<‘(l hy Catholics 
intc'rnijited the iron core loses luiarly all its mag- as example.s of the mod(*rn indnlgencii; and tin* 
TK'f ism, and ac(*omj)anying 1 his great (fecreaso in practice Avhich gicAV uj> in the 8d and 4th ce.n- 
Iho slnmgth of the magnetic field an intense in- tnries, and Avhich even t,lien Avas carried to great 
duc.ed current floAVS in the secondary circuit. Now extremes, of granting sucli lelaxations on the 
it is onlv wdien the magnetic field is varying that recommendation of mait.vrs or c.onfosaors, is held 
1h(^ induced electromotive force exists ; and, since hy Catholic theoh^gians to be an illustration of 
in a, given secondary circuit the f-otal current that princijile of a icaiioua atonement according 
indneed is iirojvortional to the total change in the to Avhich, in the th.eory of indulgences, the church 
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is supposed to supply from the inexhaustible 
treasure of the merits of Christ, and of the 
‘ sufiererogatory ’ works of the saints, what may 
be wanting to the completeness of the atonement 
of the less perfect but yet truly penitent sinner 
to whom she grants the indulgence. That this 
practice of relaxation, whatever may have been 
its real import, was to be used according to the 
judgment of the bishop as to tJie disposition of 
the penitent, is expreKsfv laid down by the Council 
of Ancyra in SOS and by that of Nice in 325. In 
all cases, however, the person wanting the relaxa- 
tion was to imjtose certain good works as a partial 
sijbstitute for the penalty which had been relaxed ; 
and among these works, which had at first been 
purely personal, came by degrees to be included 
money payments for certain religious or charitable 
objects, as the building of a church or the founda- 
tion of a monasteiy or hospital. 

The name indulgence a})})ear8 to have originated 
late, the first recorded instance of its use being by 
Alexander 11. in the 11th century ; buttheinstitution 
itself is found in full develojunent during the wara 
of the Crusades, the siuving, or the contributing 
to service in wliich, ‘provideil it were for devotion 
alone, and not from motives of greed or of ghuy,’ 
was acc(ipted in the Council of Clermont ‘a.s an 
ecpii valent substitute for all penance.’ Such an 
indulgence was called ‘plenary;’ where a })ortion 
only of the jienitential u’orks was relaxed it w 
calicid ‘partial;’ and in order to put a bar 
their excc'ssive rnulti[)li(!ation and to other abuses 
Innoci'iit 111. declaied the j)ow(‘r of gi’anting 
‘ plenaiy indulgences ’ to be reserved to the poiie 
alone, bishops being only authorised to grant tlie 
‘partial’ or limited in<lulgenc<>s dc'scribed ahovi;. 
Idle fourth Lateral! council condemns the ‘indis- 
creet and superlluous’ granting of imlulgcuces ; 
and among (he abuses which grew uj) in the 
church during the western schism one of the most 
remarkable was the lavish disjiensation of indul- 
gences, in the gi anting of which the conUuiding 
popes livalleil cfich other in prodigality. I'he last 
extreme, however, was not reaclu'd until the be- 
ginning of the 16th century, when, with a vi<*w to 
raising the funds necessaiy for the erection of the 
gieat clmrcli of St, Veter’s at Home, the pope, Leo 
X., published a jihmary indulgence, the ])rinei|»al 
comlition for the gaining of which Avas a contribu- 
tion to this Avoriv. (Catholic historians conteml 
that in itself such a condition was jierfeidly 
justi liable, and that if duly explained to the 
people it might be laAvfully and even meritoriously 
complied with ; but they admit that Tetzel and 
many more preachers of the indulgence in extolling 
its natural elTects went to indefensible extremes, 
jind that, even making the fullest alloAvance for 
exaggeration, it cannot be denied that giievoiis 
abuses both of doctrine and of jiractice were com- 
mitted in Germany and in Switzerland. Hence the 
decree of the Council of I’nuit, while it affirms that 
the use of indulgence's, as being ‘ most salutary for 
the Cdiristian people, and a])]uoved by the author- 
ity of councils, is to be retained in the church,’ yet 
orders tliat ‘ in granting them imidcration be ob- 
served, lest \)y excessive facility discipline may be 
enervated.’ Upon the special instructions of this 
council all the modern legislation on the subject 
of indulgences has been founded ; but as the decree 
of the council does not explicitly declare what is 
the precise ellect of an indulgence it is furtlier 
explained by Pope Pius VL, in his celebrated 
bull Auctore/ni Fidei^ that an indulgence received 
with due dispositions remits not alone the canonical 
penance attached to certain dimes in this life, but 
also the temporal punishment wljich would await 
the penitent after death to be endured by him in 
purgatory. 


From the above explanation it will be gathered 
that Gatholics do not understand by an indulgence 
a remission of sin, much less a permission to com- 
mit sin or a promise of forgiveness of future sin. 
TJiey contend, moreover, that, since the benefit 
of an indulgence can only be enjoyed by a sinner 
who has repented of sin and resolved to embrace 
a new life, the imputation of introducing laxity 
of principle and easy self-imhilgence is entirely 
unwarranted, Anri althoJigh foi- the most part 
tlie goo«l works Avhich are requiierl as the condition 
of obtaining indulgences may appear easy and even 
trivia4 yet the one indispensable preliminary — 
sorrow for sin and sincere purp^ose of amendment 
— involves the highest ellbrt of Christian virtue. 

Sec vol. iii., H. C. Lea’a ffisfort/ of Aurtrufar Co)ifcmon 
and huLuhjence (1896). 

The Declaration of Indulgence, procIaiuuMl 
by James II. in 1687, promised bo susjtend all laAvs 
Avliich tended to force tlieconscience.s of bis subjects. 
His real aim Avas, of course, merely to relieve the 
Itomaii Catholics ; hence the declaration a\ as very 
unjiopular, and the refusal of the Seven lIisho]>s to 
command their clergy to read it from their pulnits 
Avas but tlui culminating point of universal public 
dissat/isfactiou. Tavo similar indulgimces in Eng- 
lish liist/ory were those issued hy Charles II. in 
1662 and 1672, both of Avliicli were equally unpleas- 
ing to the <lissenters alike in England and Scotland, 
who ilec.lined to share their toleration Avith their 
Koman Catholic felloAV -subjects. 

Indus (Sansk. Smdhii), a river of India, whose 
source was discoveied by Hediii in 1907, rises in a 
sacred spiing, the Singikabab, on the N. side of 
tlieTrans-Himalayan range, NNE. of Kailas, 16,9*16 
feet above the level of the sea. Its gemual course 
is at. first toAvards the north-Avest, through Tibet 
and Kashmir. In the north -Ave.st of Kashmir, 
... about 34° 50' N. lat. and 74° 30' E. long., it 
turns abruptly southAvards, and follows that direc- 
tion, varie<l by stretches to the south-smit li Avest, 
right down to the sea. In the mountains its cur- 
rent is very rapid ; the river passes through deep, 
wild gorges ( one near Tskardoli, in north-AV(‘st Kash- 
mir, having a sheer <]epth of eonsiderably more tlian 
10,000 feet), and is liable to floods. Avliicii come Avith 
terrible SAviftness. rise very high, and e.'nise ti einen- 
dons damage. The Indus eT)f(‘rs the Punjab about 
800 miles from its source. Near Attock (q.v. ), 48 
miles lower down, it receives the Kabul Itiver from 
Afghanistan, and then beconu's navigable. Heie 
it is only 2000 feet abov^e sea- level. 450 miles 
beh)AV Attock it receivciS, on the left, ^he accumu- 
lated Avaters of the Piiujab through the single 
channel of the Vanjnad. Each of the ‘livi; Avater- 
courses,’ as well as the Kabul, is practicable for 
inland cnift to the mountains. Jlehiw its conflu- 
ence with the Vanjnad the Indus, instead of 
increasing in volume, hoeomes gradually less. Its 
basin is narrow, and the aflluents are insignificant, 
while there is a gi(;at Joss by evaporatitui. 'The 
river also divides into numerous ehaniiels, many of 
Avliich become lost in tbe sand, while olheis return 
much shrunken iu volume, 'rhe delta of tlu'- river 
covers au avea oi al)Out ‘5000 stp lu., and extends 
for some 125 jniles ahmg the Arabian Sea. The 
main channel is constantly shifting. The d<dta 
is not on the Avholo very fertile, and is ubno.st 
entirely destitute of trees. In both Vnnjalt and 
Sindh the bed of the river is littered Avitli islands 
and sandbanks. The cultivation of the ai id plains 
through whicli the lower Indus passes is deix iuli nt 
upon the Jiniiual overflow of the river and artificial 
irrigation fed by that overflow. The Sukku r ban age 
dwarfs all ea! her undertakings of the kind. The 
total length of the river is estimated at somewhat 
more that 1800 miles, and the area of its drainage 
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basin at 372,700 sq. in. Tlie Indus abounds with 
fish of excellent quality, and is infested by croco- 
diles. lielore the opening of the Indus Valley 
Railway in I87H the river was necessaiily the 
principal me, ins for the tranHUiission of coiumerce, 
but since that event the railway has very greatly 
snpfU’seded navig.atiori. 

ludiistrial Schools. See Education, I'ecii- 
NICAI, Eui/CATION, UAliUEU SCHOOLS, RKKOKMA- 
Toiiv AND Industrial Schiools. 

liieliriat€^,S, Retreats for. The Habitual 
Ibnnkanls Act, 1879, aimnided and made i)ernia- 
nent by the Inebriate.s Act, 1S88, made provision 
for the licensirm of institutions for the rec(>i)lion 
and treatment of habitual drunkard.s. By these acts 
an inolniate might sign a bond before two justices 
of the peace for a peiiod not excee«ling twelve 
months, under which the licensee of the retreat had 
power to detain and contrtd him during the time 
sfiecilieil. No jirovision was made for the committal 
of any one against his wdll, nor for the establish- 
ment of letreats for the rei'cption of per.sons nnafile 
to p,ay for their maintenance, '^riie inebriates Act 
of 1898 gives powei to courts of justice to commit 
persons convicted of penal ollences whose oUenci' 
may he tracisi to diink, or who may be lonnd to be 
habitual dinnkards, to three years’ detention in a 
state (or certified) incliriate refoi imitory. Se(‘ also 
the (dliildien Act, 1998, sect. 2(>. The Secietary 
•f .State IS (‘inpowered to estalilish state inebiiate 
refoi inatones, or, on application fiom county (>i 
borough councils oi private persons, to (notify 
pidvate inebiiate reformatories, hbill provisi(ni is 
made for the conducting and management of these 
institutions. The act applies to the whole United 
Kingdom An amending act ( 1899) provides for the 
payment of expenses of piosecutions under the act 

Inertia (Lat., ‘inactivity’), a univeisal pro 
pony of mat, ter, fully described in Newton’s Inst 
law Of motion, wliich asserts that cm-// hodij 
pr.rst'mrt’H in its state of rest or of uni form motion 
in a slra/ifht line except in so far as if is coni pel led 
In/ force to oiler that state, i^art of this jnineiph* 
was known to the ancients, and hy tlnmi attiiImt(Ml 
to a certain repugnance to motion, which was a 
charactei isLic of all matter; Imt it was shown hy 
(Tiilileo that just as the liody at K'.st could not of 
its(.df begin to move, so tin* body in motion could not 
of itself come to rest. 'The same pi ineiple applies to 
rotation round an a.xis, in wdiich toripie ( inoment 
of forcin takes tlie place of ‘force’ in New'ton’s first 
law; whence the (lyiosbat (t[.v.). Dynamically 
tlie inerti.a of a body (in tianslatory inovcineiit) 
may he identified with its mass ; and it has been 
found that the apparent mass of ehjctrons, tra- 
velling with velocities approaching that of light, 
iocn^ases very rajiidly with the velocity, so that it 
has been computed that the smallest material par- 
ticle, travelling with tlie velocity of light, would 
present an infinite inertia, and could not be made 
to move any faster. Further, as this increase of 
inertia with increasing velocity depends on the 
charge borne by tlie electron, and as this charge 
alone is competent to explain all the inertia, it lias 
been inferred that there is no residuary ‘nia-ss’ 
other than the electric charge on the electron, and 
that the inertia of ordinary ‘ matter ’ may be wliolly 
due to the extreme velocity of the charges, or elec- 
trons, in their orbits within the atoms. It is 
computed that an increment E in the energy of a 
body cories|>onds to and implies an increment of 
E/c^ in its inertia or mass, where c is the velocity 
of light. A ray of light, therefore, acting as a 
carrier of energy E, must have a mask K/c® and be 
attracted by the Sun.—lMie Moment of Inertia is 
the sum of the products of every particle of a mass 
into the square of the corresponding distance from 


a given point or axis of rotation ; and this corre- 
sponds, in rotational mechanics, to mass in trans- 
lational mechanics. 

IiHi.s C 'astro. See Cas'I’Ko. 

Infallibility, the immunity from error, in 
all that regards faith and morals, which is 
claimed by the Roman Catliolic (Mmich, and, 
at least as legard.s the past, hy the Greek 
Church, as repie.seiited in the decrees oi the 
councils which that (dnireli looks ujion as ecu- 
menical. The lattei claim, however, which does 
not go beyond that of inerrancy, or actual exenip- 
tioii from error nii to the present lime, dilh^s 
widely from that oi iiifallihility, as putforwaid hy 
the Roman (•imreh, which involves not alom; an 
aetual historicail iminunity from error, but also 
such a positive and abiding assistance of the Si»irit 
of God as will at all times both protect against 
the pos.sihility of error and giiidi* and direct in 
the lailhful teaching of all iiece.ssary truth. I’he 
infallibility elaimed hy the Uomaii Chui(di is thus 
of two kind.s, pass! re and ad nr, — the first { Matt, 
xvi. 18), in virtue of which the ehnrcdi rn'ver 
can receive or embrace any eironeous doctrine, no 
matter by whom proposed ; tin* second, in virtue 
of which she is charged with the fnmdion (Matt, 
xxviii. 10; Mark, xvi. lb; f]ph(‘s. iv. 11-1(5) <>1 
permanently teacknn/ to the world the essential 
truths of God, of actively resisting every access of 
error, and of authoritatively deciding every 
troversy by which the oniiiiess of belief among the 
faithful may be endangm-iid. Catholics r(*gaid this 
gift as a imtuial and necessary ac(M)mpanim''nt of 
the authority in mattcis of faith wdth whicli they 
believe the clinrch to he invesD^d, and which, if not 
gnidi^d in its cxerci.se by such infallilile assisfiance, 
would be Imt a falsie light and an attracti\e hut 
dangerous instninn'iit of didusion. 

Such is the notion of infalliliility as claimed hy 
the Roman t’hurch. 'I'wo very important and 
practical ((uestioiis, however, aiiso regarding it-, 
liotli of which hav(' been the occasion of much con- 
troversy even among Catholic-s themselv(*s ; (1) as 
to the .v///>/cc<— the .seat or Lin* oigan of this in- 
fallihility,' and (2) as to the object— ilm matters 
to whi(di it extend.s. 

As to the first, all Catholics have been agusol 
that the body of bishops, morally speaking, thioiigh- 
out the elnirch, acting in common with the pope, 
constitute the most pet feet organ of the infallibility 
of the chuich ; and lu'iiee, that wdien they unite in 
any way, whether assembled in a general council 
or separated in placje, their judgment is infallilde. 
Thus, if a doct’ inal decree was addressed olliei.illy 
hy the jiope to the whole church, and either ex- 
pressly conlirmed or tacitly accepted hy the hishoiis, 
this (iec.ree wnis held to lie infallilde. In like man 
ner, if a doctrinal decree, emanating even from a 
local council, as that of a national, or even a pro- 
vincial cliurch, was universally accepted hy the 
ope and the bishops, that decree also was held to 
e infallible. In a word, wherever tlnne is found 
the united judgment of the pope and the bishops, all 
have agreed in accepting it as tin; infallibh; judg- 
ment of the church. But should the pope alone 
judge without the bishops, then arose the well- 
known dispute of the Callican and Ultramontane 
divines ; the latter allirming, the former denying, 
the papal judgment to be infallible; but all agree- 
ing that it was not binding as an article of Catholic, 
faith 80 long as it had not received the assent of 
the body of the bishops. By the decree of the 
Vatican Council ( 1870) this controversy was decided 
after much discus-sion ; the constitution Pastor jEter- 
nus teaches ‘ that when the Roman Pontiff speaks 
ex catheiird — that is, when he, using his office as 
pastor and doctor of all Christians, in virtue of his 
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apostolic office defines a doctrine of faith and 
morals to be held by the whole church — he by the 
divi)ie assistance, promised to him in tlxi blessed 
Peter, possesses that infallibility with which the 
Divine Redeemer was pleased to invest his church 
in the definition of doctrine on faith or morals, and 
tliat tiierefore such definitions of the Poman 
Pontifr are irreformable in their own nature and 
not because of the consent of the church.’ See 
PoiMc, Roman Catholic Chuiigh. 

On the matters or subjects to which the gift of 
infallibility extemls Catholics are agreed in one 
principle, that it embraces all those subjects, and 
those only, which are neccjssary for the maintenance 
(A divine truth in the clmrcli. Hence, presuppos- 
ing divine revelation, cither written or oral, it 
eml>races all (jucstions of faith and morality, all 
Hubjc-cd/s of general discipline, so far at least as to 
])ieclnib; l-lui introduction, by authority of the 
church, of any discipline which should he injurhms 
to faith or to morality. On the other hand, it does 
not embiace (piestions of science, or matters of fact, 
or abstract opinions unconnected with religion. On 
this point all Catholics have becTi agrce<l. lint on 
f)ccasion of the Angnstinna of .lansen («(.v ) arose 
11 m‘ former dispute as to the infallibility of the 
chuich in judging of b(M)lcs, jind the Jansenist dis- 
tinction of law and of fact. All (’atholics now 
r(>c,oguise ais a necessary condition to etlective in 
fallil)ilitv (/hat it/ should ext(Uid to the judgnumt-s 
upon ho(dis so f)ir as to decid<‘ whether the doctrine 
cont/aimul is opposi'd to sound fjtith or morality. 

['I'lio \\'itican (%)uucd jtrodvict d a lar^rt; litcratuic, iii- 
cltnbng Cficcom, Storia del Connho (1873-71); 

SCO VATunN and liLu'atun; tliero cited. On infalhhilitv 
se(' the artich' by Toner in tiie Catholic h'nci/r/ofxrd at 
( vol VM. IPIO), and works by Maniunir, Oiltbonv, Jbviin: 
ion, Ryder ( against liittlodalc ), (diapman ( against Ctoro). 
Salmon’s Infallihilitif of the Church { 1880) discinsscs tlie 
ilocti-inc controvcrMally from the |•rotcst!lnt ])oint of 
view; and see Mirot m Tfauck-l lerzog (1908). See also 
P.ASKi/((k)nNOiL()P), Acton, D5LLINCJEU, Old Catholics.] 

Infamy, in liaw, was a stigma attaching to the 
chaiacterof a jiersoii so as to disijualify him fiom 
being a witness. It wns distinguished into infamy 
of liict and infamy of law. Infamy of fact Jesuits 
fiom a deiuaved course of life and abandoned 
chatacter, of law liom (he sentence of a couit 
finding the jieison guilty of any crime to which 
the character of infamy attached. Since 1848 it has 
not been jiossihlo to exclude a witne.ss on the 
ground of infamy, though (jucstions as to chsiiacter 
and as to ciimes committed by ji witness may he 
asked with a vicAv of atrccting his eredihility. 

Infant, in English law, is a teim Avhich in- 
cludes all persons under the age of twenty-one. 
Such persons are subject to special rules of law, 
which may be summarised as follows : 

(1) Crime. — A child under seven cannot be con- 
victed of crime ; a child between seven and four- 
teen can be convicted if it is shown that he knew 
the nature of his act. A boy under fourteen is 
pre.sumed incapable of rape. 

(2) Marriage. — Hoys under fourteen a,nd girls 
under twelve cannot contract marriage. As a 
general rule, infants of marriageable age require the 
consent of parents or guardians to marry ; but the 
absence of such consent does not aflect the validity 
of a marriage actually solemnised. A person pro- 
curing the mai’riage of an infant by fiand forfeits 
any property which accrues to him or her from the 
marriage. 

(3) Fropertif and Contract. — An infant may 
acquire and dispose of property, enter into con- 
tracts, and carry on business ; but he i.s ])rivileged 
to repudiate liability for his acts, except in certain 
cases. Contracts for necessaries (i.e. for things 
suitable to the infant’s position in life) are binding 


on him; and settlements, &c., executed with the 
appioval of a judge, in terms of certain acts of 
parliament, are also binding. On coming of age 
an infant may confiim or rescind any act by Avhich 
he has acquired or disposed of juoperty during 
infancy ; if he continues to hold propei ty acquiiid, 
he must perform obligations connected with it : if, 
e.g., he has acquired shaies in a company, he must 
pay calls on tliem. It lie has entered into a con- 
tinuing contract (e.g. a contract of jiartnership ), 
he is taken to have confirmed it, unh'ss In', rescinds 
and ceases to take the benefit of it within a reason- 
able time. As for his other contiacts, he might 
formerly have coidii im^.d them by an express ratifi- 
cation ; he is nosv i»recluded from doing so by the 
Infants’ Relief Act of 1874, which emiets that no 

ае. tion shall he brought on the iiitification of a 
pj-omise mad(* during infancy. No will madi; by a 
person under twenty-one is valid. An inlant may 
bring an action by bis procJicin ami or next iiieud 
(usually bis father, if living). If an action is 
bionght against him, a guardian (ul litem may be 
appointed, A parent oi' guardian is not liable hn- 
the debts of an infant, unless he has e.xpi essly or by 
implication contivicted to pay them. An infant 
may contract as agent for a jjeison of full age ; in 
this case bis acts art* regarded as the acts of bis 
principal. 

In Scotland the law differs in many respects 
from the law of England on this subject. 4'lie 
term infant is not used at' all in a teelmical smme. 
All persons, if mah', are in legal strictness calhnl 
pupils rill fourteen, and if female, till twelve; ami 
irojn f(jnrt(H;n or twt'lvc to twenty-oiuj they are 
technically tyilh^d m/tiors. In general, the (mju (/ racks 
(*f a pupil are absolutely void, and be is under the 
cai'e of tutois, who are either his paremts or otheis 
a|>pointed by the court. A minor, on tlu' other 
band, may enriu- into (Contracts; but if they ai(i 
to bi.s le.sion or prejudice be can reduce or set 
them aside any timii within four yeais aftei' 
majoiity. Moreover, if a minor go into trade, bis 

с. ontrjiets bind him, as they do other jjersons. 
Eurtbei*, a minor (tan make a will or testament, 
opei'ating on his movable estate, though be cannot 
alienate his heritable (>stat(' in like manner. The 
four years whi('h are allowjjd to him after imijority 
to (Muisider wlietlier lie will set aside contnicts are 
(tailed (/nadnennitim iitilc ; and if he can prove 
lesion he is in that jjcriod entitled to restitution. 
In Sciotland, also, a minor may many as freely sis 
if he were a major, sind, indeed, he is in general 
his own msister, or sui Juris, at the age of fourteen 
(a female at twelve). See the artiele Age. 

Illlailt. Feeding ok. Wlu'n the liealtli and 
strengtli of the mother admit of it, there is no 
doubt that the food provided by natuie is fai the 
liest suited for infant nonrishment. In this luse 
the child should be fed entirely on breast milk for 
the first six or eiglit months at least, and pai tially 
during the next month till it is weaned. If jiro- 
longed beyond the ninth or tenth month, nuising 
IS usually injurious lioth to mother and child, 
though it is often continued because of the idea 
that it tends to prevent pregnancy. If from any 
cau.se the mother is unaole to nurse her infant, 
some form of artificial feeding must be devi.sed. 
The old practice of finding a woman whose cliild 
was about the same age as the infant requiring 
nutriment, and wlm would act as a ‘ wet nurse,’ is 
now seldom adopted. Either fresh milk suitably 
modified or one of tlie specially piepared infants’ 
foods may be used. Tlie latter have all the dis- 
advantajje that they are devoid of certain necessary 
vital priiici])les, so that if they he used to the 
complete exclusion of fresh food, the infant is 
liable to suffer from certain diseases, of which 
scurvy and rickets are the chief. Milk, on the 
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other hand, is liable, unless it is Ktcrilised, to con- 
tain the germs of coitain infectious diseases, of 
which the i/ubeich; bacillus is the most formidable. 

Goats’ milk and asses’ milk have both been re- 
cornmemhal as more nearly resembling human milk 
than cows’ milk does ; but as they are generally 
dilliciilt to ])rocure while cows’ milk is abundant, 
the hitter must in most oases be employed. The 
diderences between the mother’s milk and cows’ 
milk must he recognised, and allowance made 

for thes(> in the feeding of young infants. Cows’ 
milk contains much less sugar, slightly more 

fat, and considerably more albuminoids than does 
liuimin milk. Furthei, under the action of tho 
gastric juice, cows’ milk forms a iirnier clot 
than human milk. To ‘ humanise ’ the milk of 
the cow some such firocedure as the following 
should be adopted ; The milk should be diluted 
with an eiiual quantity of water, and to every 

eight ounces of Qie mi.Kture should be added two 

ordinary teaspoonfiils of milk-sugar pressed level 
with the edgi; of the spoon, one ),ablespoonful of 
cream, and one tablespoonful of lime-water. The 
lime-water has the ettect of softening the curd 
which forms in the child’s stomach. Tho quantity 
of this dilute milk rofjuired by the infant at first 
is from two to three tabhjspoonfuls at each feed, 
making, if ten feeds he given, from ton to fifteen 
ounces in twenty-four hour.s. During the second 
and tlilr<l wi^eks this amount should he nearly 
doubled, and the quantity of food gradually in- 
creases as the child gets older, the number of ireods 
at the same time gradually diminishing, as the 
child can take a greatiu hulk at each meal. From 
tho thinl to the fifth month the intervals betAveen 
the feeds should ho three hours, the (diild should 
not requite more than one feed in the night - that 
is, betwtion 10 I’.M. and 7 A.M.— and slumld have 
aVioiit live ounces at a time. After the sixth or 
seventh month, when the teeth begin to appear 
and the child can chew and digest starchy food, 
bread may he added to the milk, and rusks or 
crusts may he given to exercise the teeth. After 
the eighlb month five meals daily should ho 
enough, and of these, two should consist of farina- 
oeoiiH food, well cooked, such as tnilk-|uid(lings of 
farola or ground rice, oat -flour porridge, &c. ; a 
little later for artificially fed infants, or when 
weaning is taking place for breast-fed babies, a 
lightly boiled <?gg or a clip of clear sonp may he 
given as one of the meals. After the, cud tho 
first year the range of the diet may he gradually 
widened, potatoes, meat-broth, fish, chicken, an<l 
well-hoileu vegetables being gradually added, but 
solid meat should be withheld till the second year 
has been (completed. 

It> is very important to the infant that the meals 
should be gi\on regularly; to feed the child every 
time it cries merely overloads the stomaidi, and 
produces or increases indigestion and colic. The 
Dottle ill which milk is given is a matter reijuiring 
great attention. It should he kept scrupulously 
clean, and should be sterilised daily by rinsing with 
boiling water or stooped in boracic acid solution, 
tAVo bottles being used, and stooped on alternate 
days. Sterilisation of the milk is important in 
the case of Avoakly children, and during the preva- 
lence of summer diarrheeaand of infections diseases. 
By this means also the risk of the child contract- 
ing tuberculosis from milk is avoided. This may 
bo elFected by simply bringing the milk to the boil 
in a pan for a feAV minutes, or one of the special 
forms of steriliser may be used. When ordinary 
milk disagrees, it may be predigested by the use 
of zymine poAvders, or some change may be made 
in its concentration, or it may be replaced by one 
of the many artificial foods on the market. Tn 
the latter case especially, the child is benefited by 


getting occasionally a small quantity of fruit juice, 
either of orange, grape, or prune. 

Infante (from the Lat. infans, ‘an inianb’), 
the title given in Spain and (formerly) Portugal to 
the princes of the royal family, the conespouding 
title of Infanta being given to the princesses. 
Since 1388 the heir -apparent to the throne in 
Spain has been styled tlie Prince of Asturias. 
The heir apparent in Portugal, until the sepaiatiou 
of Brazil trom the mother-country, hoie the title 
of Prince of Brazil. The personal domain of an 
Infante or Infanta is called the J nfantado. 

Infanticide, or the muvilering of infants, 
was common in ancient times, and still picvaifs 
in some bai barons communities. The piactice 
existed in Greece and Itome, and even found 
defenders in Plato and Aristotle. The latter in his 
Politics said the law should forbid the nurturing of 
the maimed, and, Avhere a check to j)opulation is 
refjnired, abortion slionld be proilnced before the 
quickening of the infant. In Sparta, as in other 
Greek states, the law directed that wiien a child 
was Iwirn the father should carry it to an a])poiiited 
place, there to be inspeetod by the elders ol the 
community. If it Avas a pioniising idiild, they re- 
turned it to its parents to he educated ; otl;eiwise 
it Avas tin own into a cavern at the foot, of IMonnt 
Taygetns. In ancient Home the I’Melve I'shles 
directed malformed infants to be innuediately 
destroyed, and by the l^atria Potestas the fnthei 
bad an absolute ])OAver over his children exte.nding 
to life and deatli ; but the rigour of t-lie paternal 
law as regards both the killing and the sale of 
infants Avas mitigated by ])ul)lic opinion, and later 
also by h>.gislation Among the Norse tin' child’s 
life hung m the balance till I he father handed it 
to the nurse to be leared. If it aahs Aveak oi mal- 
formed, Ol if the fathiu- disappioved of its living, 
the child Avas killed by ex])osur(i to the weatlusr 
and to wild beasts. According t(» (’a sai the Gauls 
Avere investeil Avilli the jkiavci of lif(* and death 
over their children, and so laf(“ as the l.'Uh century 
the Poles killeil ini])eifect children. Amongst, the 
Arabs it rcquiied an oidinance to pievenf. llu* crime 
of killing cliildren lest the parent should be re- 
duced to want, and this element of an.xiidy foi the 
father’s independence, and comfort entioi il largidy 
into the cahmlations of many states, barbarons and 
civilis(*d, Avitli regard to their posterity. 'I’lie 
Arabs buried female infants aliv(‘. 

In modern times infanticide prevails only 
amongst barbarous or semi-eivilised nations, and 
even amongst these the increased intercourse with 
civilised states is gradually stainping out the 
jiractice. Until coinparative'ly recent, times ehild- 
inurder prevailed tlironghout the wtioh' of the 
South Sea Island, s. In the Fijian islaml of Vamia 
Levu, or some parts of it, the infanticide reached, 
till the middle of the 19th century, a half and 
in others tAvo thirds of tin; child population. 
Amongst the Hindus the practice of destioying 
chihlren, especially females, prevaili'd to a fearfm 
extent, until it Avas checked under the Marqnis 
of Wellosley’.s rule ( 1798 1805). Tlie ])raet,k*e Avas 
forbidden by the Vedas; but, in consequence of the 
expense and the disgrace attached to girls remain- 
ing unmarried, the jiractiee j»revail('d amongst 
the Rajputs — Avho dcstroyiul all females exeejit 
the first-born — and tho native races. Tho methods 
of killing Avere ]K)isoning by ])ills of tobacco, 
droAAming in milk, smearing the mother's breasts 
with o})iiim, and jdastmirig tho mouth Avith eovv- 
diing. NotAvithsl-anding flui Koran, tho jMoham- 
medans Avere inclined to the practice, hut efi’oeted 
their olqeet by means of abortion. Efforts began 
to be made towaids the (dose of the 18th century, 
amongst others hy Jonathan Duncan and Major 
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Walker, for the suppression of the practice, and 
in 1853 these efforts were at last crowned with 
success at a durbar arranged for by Lord Lawrence. 
It was tlionght expedient to continue a system of 
surveillance by the police in some districts, and 
to institute a system of average numbers in 
families, which concentrated their vigilance upon 
those families which reached the lowest average. 
Amongst the Japanese the father had, but has 
not now, absolute power of life and death over 
his children, hi China infanticide was, and in the 
remoter pari,s of that vast country still is, common. 
One of the causes liere is the right jiossesscd hy 
^^Jhinanicn of perio<lically rejmdiating their wives. 
Soimuimes the infants were stifled hy the midwives 
at birth, and sometimes they were cast into a 
neighbouring stream, Avhere in some cases they 
were Immanely kept alloat by a gourd, so that tliey 
might bo saved fiom destruction by any compas- 
sionate jxuson who might feel disposed. In early 
misKionary tinn^s it was a part of the duty of mis- 
sionaries to ])iek u]) and rear, or entrust to others 
for the ])urpose of rearing, the vaifs who had been 
aliamloned tbrougb the avarice, poverty, or callous - 
miss of their ])arents. 

In nearly all the eas(‘s mentioned infanticide was 
promptetl by religious or oeonomie leasons, or in- 
dulge<l in from caprice or indolencii ; and i(. was 
[MTiiiitted in deference to the power with which in 
primitive communities as well as in advanced 
states like (Ircece and Homo the father was 
midued. Modern civilisation deals very difforentiv 
with the subject. In all Euro](ean states, althougb 
tb<*y <litl(*r \\i<lely in their treatment of infantici<le 
ami eogmi.li! ei’imes, human life is from its first to 
its hist hour lu'ld saeied, und whoever puts an end 
to it is a murd('ier. Almost the only motive which 
in sueii countries now loads to infniiticide is that 
ot sliame the panmts inemning tin* risk of com- 
initting chi Id -murder to escape social disgiace. 
The I'll'orts therefore of legislators and (‘liminal 
lawyers on the otu' hand have been directed to the 
repression of abortion, concealment of juegiianey, 
and murdering the new-liora infant, and of phil- 
anthropists on the other to remove temptation to 
commit the graver crimes hy providing Foundling 
Hos])itals (q.v,), where the ofl's^iring of sin may 
tind a refuge. See also III w;iTiMA<n'. 

In England and Scotland the inexcusable killing 
of infants is theoretically murder, and the imly 
excuse for killing the ftetus is tlie safety of the 
mother; otherwise, Abortion (q.v.) is a criminal 
offone-c. The conctjalinent of birth is also a criminal 
offence.; see BiiM'ii (Concealment of). The 
dtvstruction of child rtm may he <'ffccted negatively 
hy not supplying food and clothing, as well as hv 
the ])OKitive act of wounding or ill-treating ; and jf 
a parent or other person who is hound by law to 
supnly food and clothing to the cliild nduses or 
neglects to do so, tlnnehy causing its death, such 
refusal or neglect amounts either to murder or man- 
slaughter, according to the circumstances. More- 
»)vcr, the unlawful abandoning or e.xposure of any 
child under the age of two years, whereby^ the life 
and health of the child are endangered, is a mis- 
demeanour punishable with three years’ penal 
servitude. Where a person is charged with the 
murder of a very young child it is essential to })rove 
that the child was in life. Under a statute of 
James I, there were presumptions against the 
mother, hut in 1803 the trials for offences of this 
class were jdaced under ordinary rules of evidence. 
The presumption which now obtains that every 
new-horn child found dead was born dead is 
believed by certain jurists to have encouraged 
infanticide. The test of a child being born 
alive i.s not that it breathed, or that the umbilical 
cord was severed ; but the entire child must be 


bom and have an independent circulation. Hence, 
if a man strike a woman with child, so as to cause 
the deatli of tlie child, he is neither guilty of 
murder nor of manslaughter of the child ; because 
to constitute these crimes the person killed must 
he ‘ a reasonable creature in being, and under the 
king’s peace.’ In trials for the murder of infants 
the question whether the child was fully horn, and 
so the subject of murder, generally depends to a 
large extent upon metlical evidence. The above 
offences in refeience to infanticide are punished in 
a similar manner in Scotland, wheie, thougli the 
killing of a completely Ixun infant is murder, a 
verdict of culj)able homicide is frequently returned. 
Concealment of pregnancy is the usual charge 
under 49 (Jeo. 111. chap. 17. 

It has been stated that every <lay an impuist is 
held upon the bodies of children destroyed thiougli 
the design, the neglect, tho ignorance, or the mental 
inlirmity of the mothers, r'ven wlien t he act may 
fairly be regavdecl as a crime, its enormity is gener- 
ally greatly lessened in the eye of the Ijiav by the 
oonsid<n-ati<m of the physical condition and moral 
disturbance of the parent/. 

'rhe Children Act, 1908, obliges those who 
undertak(‘ for hire to keep infants undoi the age 
of s<*ven yeais, for a, longer j)eriod t han foity eight 
hours, to notify the local authority as to tl)e names, 
tKrc., of .such children, give notice if the children 
h‘ave th(*ir charge, and inform the ctuoner or 
procurator- fiscal of such infants’ deaths. I’lu'y aie 
also under obligation to kee]) sanitary houses. By 
the same statuU*. any person <)\ or sixteen who 
wilfully ill-treats, neglects, ahaiidoiis, or exposes a 
hoy untl(*r fourteen or girl under sixteen ye.ars of 
age umler his care, or causes or jn'ocures this to l>e 
done, ill a manner likidy to <\'i,u.se the child un- 
iKT.essary suffeiing or injury to its h(‘altli, is guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and is liahh; to of fine or 
impri.sonrncnt for two years, or to ]»oth. Les-ser 
ixmalties an; inflicted on summary (ionviction. 
The punishment may be increusi'd \vbeie the 
offender is proveil to hi! interested in t he death of 
the <*hild. See CHILDREN (CltfiELTY TO), aiul 
Btteial Societies. 

Infantry. See Army. 

Infant Schools. Pastor Oherlin (q.v.) may 
be iegard<‘d as t he founuor of infant sehool.s. He 
ap[)ointed women in his own parish lo assemble 
the little ehildreii between the ages of tw'o and 
six, to interest them hy convei satioii, pjctuies, 
ami maps, and to teach them to read ami to sew. 
'riie fii.st infant .school attempted in (Leat. Britain 
was in connection with Boheit Owen’s socialistic 
cstahlishmeni in Scotland. The education and 
training of young children were matters of gieat 
interest and study to Pestalozzi ((|.v.). His 
system w'as adapted to English reijuirerncnts by 
the Homo and Colonial Infant School Society, 
founded in 183G. This society did excellent work 
in training teachers and instituting model infant 
and juvenile schools. But the most successful 
svstenis of educating quite young childnm are the 
Kindergarten (q.v.) and I)r Monti's.sori’s. See 
Education. 

Illfection. The grounds for believing that 
each of the large class of coinmunicahle disoascs 
depemhs upon the })resence within tlu' hod^ of a 
distinct living organism have already been stated 
(see Ceilm). The manner in which each of tliese 
suppo,sod organi-sms heliaves in originating fresk 
cases of <lisea.se is, however, almost as characteristic 
as the effects it produces on the body. 

(1) In malaria the organism is a lowly type of 
animal life which undergoes cycles of development 
in the blood of the eacdi new cycle being 

associated with an attack of ague. The actucu 
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means of transmission is by a mosquito, which 
carries tlie parasite from person to person, and in 
which the parasite undergoes a stage of develop- 
ment. 'I’he parasite of sleeping sickness is similarly 
carried by the tse-tso fly, in which the parasite 
undergoes a stage of its development. The same 
principle a]>plie8 to infection with tapeworm and 
other large forms of para.site, which undergo 
development in an ‘intermediate host.’ 

(2) Intermediate between these and the more 
characteristic infectious diseases is a group of 
wliicli cliolera and typlioid (enteric) fever may be 
taken as types. Here the infectious material has 
its origin chiefly from tlie dejecta of the patient, 
and is carried from the sick to the hejilthy in 
contaminated water, milk, food, by flies, by dnst, 
&c. Epidemics, e.g., of scarlatina are in this 
planner sometimes traced to workers in dairies 
.suffering from the disease. 

(3) The largest and most typical class includes 
typlins, smalli)Ox, measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
eoiigh, and many others. In all these the disease 
m directly and ' immediately communicable from 
♦he sick to the healthy. But there are sti iking 
ditt'erences in tlie conditions under which infection 
usually takes place. The poison of typhus, the 
dreaded ‘jail /ever’ of past times, is probably 
cariied Ity lice, and the <langer of its spreadiiig 
can bo much diminislied by cleanliness and free 
space. In smallpox the infection can retain its 
vitality for years on the walls of a looin, or in 
♦he artirKiially dried discharge from the pustules; 
in seal let fever it may exist for many months in 
articles of clothing. Measles is most infectious 
in the (Niily stage, wiien it ju'esenls merely the 
symptoms of a had cold ; scarlet fever infection 
in piobably at its worst after the ra.sh is well 
devclo])('d. 

(4) I’lie question of ‘carriers’ of dise.'ise — i.e. 
persons who harbour the organism tliongh not 
ihemselves s\inerjng from the disease — is one of 
great j)iactical imiioitance. Enteric fever, diph- 
Iheria, and (rerchio-spinal meningitis arc believed 
often to be spread in this way. 

(5) 'riie last group consists of tliose <liseasefl 
in which ilie poison is not cairied to a distanc(! or 
♦h rough an intermediary, but re<]uircs to bo 
directly inoculated to produce the disease— e.g. 
sypliilis and liydropholua. 

This classi Meat, ion of diseases ladieved to bo 
dependent upon organisms, though practically 
con veil ieiit, cannot 1)(> consideied a strictly accu- 
rate one ; for many of the diseases in gron]> .3, 
perhaps all, can he juojiagated by imxmlalion, 
and the infection of some may lie aide to di*- 
velop outside the body and behave like those in 
group 2 

With regard to the commoner infectious diseases, 
■some of the most prevalent and most serious have 
been sidieduled in the Infectious Disease's Acts as 
notifiahhi in (Ireat Britain. These diseases are 
Hmallpox, cholera, diphtheria, ery.sijielas, scarlatina, 
and tlie fevers kiv)wn as typlius, enteiic, relapsing, 
and puerperal. Others of the diseases, such as 
measlcvs, are included from time to time hy local 
authorities to whom the occurreuce of a case of 
any of these diseases must immediately lie notified. 
In regard to juevention of infection, the means 
used refer specially to children, who are more 
liable to contract infectious diseases than adults, 
and measures taken apply particularly to .schools. 
It is usual to insist tliat persons who have con- 
tracted infectious diseases shall not mix with the 
public again until they are eompletelv recovereil 
and until a definite period, differing in the various 
diseases, has elapsed. After healtliy persons have 
been ‘ in contact ’ with the more seiioms of these 
diseases, such as diphtheria, scarlatina, and small- 


pox, they must remain in quarantine for i>eriods 
exceeding the longest possible incubation peiiod; 
and it is essential that Die clothing of the suspected 
person should be disinfected at the beginning of 
the quarantine period. For isolation after contact 
with the slighter diseases, such as measles, Geiiiian 
measles, chicken-pox, whooping cougli, ami mumpB, 
various regulations are in force in dilleient idaces ; 
and complete isolation throughout a perioa corre- 
sponding to the peri(Ml of incvibalion is not so 
rigidly enfoiced as a rule in the case of tliose who 
have already suffered from the disease in question. 
Such children are generally allow^ed to continue 
attending .school, hut are carefully inspected ea(fli 
day for some time before and after tlie end of the 
usual period of incubation so that signs thut the 
disease has been contracted may be observed at 
once, and in this case the child is iinniediiitely 
isolated. 

Enough has been said to .show the complexity 
of the proldeniH, iKitli piactieal ami scientilic, pre- 
sented by thesnliject. As to the Infectious Diseases 
Notification Acts and other cognate nuilteis, see 
IJycjiENE, Dikinfectan'I's, (Ion rAfiioiis DiR- 
EA.SKS Acts, and the articles on t he sex eial diseases. 

Infeftmcilt, or Sasink, a Scots law teinn, 
used to denote the iiiholioal giving jiossession of 
land, which was the completion of the tilU*, the 
mere couv(*vanee not being enough. ’J'lie instru- 
ment of sasine w'as the notaiial instniinent embody 
ing the fact of infeftinent. 'I’lie old ci'icmony, 
wdiieh was not abolisluMl until 1845, was thus pei- 
fonned. The bailie of the sujieiioi of tht> lands, 
the attorney of the vassal, a nolaiy, nml I w'o 
witiKisses proceeded to the lands in which sasine 
was to be graiit('d. ’Fhe attorney delivcicd to the 
bailie t he superior’s ])r(‘(‘(q)t of sasine, and rcijiiiieil 
him to peifoini his duties Idu' hailif' dcliveied 
the warrant and relative d(‘e<ls to the notaiy, wh# 
read and publisiu'd them to all piesent. ’I'lu' Itailie 
tliereujion delivered tlu' symbols of possession, 
sometimes a p('n, to tlie attornc*y, and t-lie atimney 
then took instruments in the hnnds of the nolaiy 
by giving liini a piece of iiiom'v. But now' the 
necessity of a separate formality is uiinceessary, 
it being snfiieienL 1.o legister a convi'yance m the 
legisler of .sasines in Scotland. Jii Scollaml an 
in/rf/mctif. ill sentriiy is a t(*mj)orary infcftmcril. 
to secure ])aynient of some debt; ami an rnfefi- 
ttu'ni of relief is a similar seeurily to ndime a 
can Doner. 

Infinite. In philosophy, iutinite is that wdiieh 
is wdthout any limitation, and, like absolute and 
uiicomlitiuiieil, Is used especially of llu' Iutinite, of 
(b)d. As to our knowledge of the iiiliuile. some 
(as Hamilton and Mansel) hold that Die i(b;a is 
purely negative; Descartes affirmed tliat tlu' idea 
of the infinite was not merely tlie idea of an objec- 
tive reality, but is implieil as a necessary con- 
dition of every other. See Ausolutk, ('omution, 
BELATJVITY ‘ OF KnoWLEDOK; llamilloii’s Dis 
niasiors, Mansel's (Jaltlerwood's I'hdosojihy 

of the Ivpnile^ Sjiencer’s First Frinieijiles. 

In rnathematic.s, the term inlinity and the 
phrases infinitely great and infinitely smiall are of 
constant occnnence ; and the syintiol oo is usually 
said to denote a magnitude infinitely great, 
the synihol 0 a magnitude infinitely small. Are 
these magnitudes infinitely great and infinitely 
small to be reasoned about iu the same way as 
ordinary finite magnit-udes ? Are these synibols 
ooand 0 to be treated in the same way as ordinary 
algebraic symbols, «, b, r, y, t&c. ? \Vith respect 
to the symbol 0 therc» seems at first sight to be 
little diluculty, for we are accustomed to regard it 
as denoting Die absence of all quantity, or as the 
result obtained by subtracting any finite quantity 
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from a quantity erjual to it. It is found convenient 
however, tlioufjh it would bo impossible to explain 
in short compass the grounds of the convenience, to 
give another meaning to the symbol 0. The new 
meaning will perhaps be understood from the 
following illustration. Take the algebraical ex- 
pression and suppose x capable of increasing 
so that it may become greater than any assignable 
quantity; then the value of ^ will diminish and 

become less than any assignable quantity, and the 
limit towards which it tends, that is to say, the 
value from which it may be made to difl’er as little 
a.^ we please, is symbolised by 0. The same ex- 
pression will enable us to give a meaning to the 
symbol oo. Suppose x capable of diminishing so 
tnat it may become less than any assignable 

quantity ; then the value of ^ will increase and 

become gn'ater than any assignable quantity, and 
the limit towards which it tends, that is to say, the 
value from which it may be made to diller as little 
as we pleas(\ is symbolised by oo. Tbe symbols 0 
and oo therefore, denoting the limits towards which 
certain variable quantities tend uhen particular 
suppositions are made, cannot be us(*d absolutely 
like the syml)ols denoting (itdte quantities: because 
u a 1, it would be erroneous to conclude 
that 0 ” 0 1 or oo :■ oo - 1. Expressions such 
as 0 0, oo -f oo, oo - oo, 0 x oo, oo', and some 
otluMs are called indeterminate forms ; for methods 
of evaluathig tlnun, see Chrystal’s Algebra,, chap. 
\\v., or De Morgan’s DijfereMial and Integral 
{■tdcnlns, chap. x. 

Inliniicsiinals is the name applied to the method 
adopU'd by Leibni/. as the foundation of his Dillei- 
ential (\aiculus. Leibniz considered magnitudes 
as composed of inlinitely small elements or inlini- 
tesinials. Those ehmients wliich are inlinitely 
small compared to any Imile magnitude aie iniini- 
tcsimalsot tliclijst(h‘g)e(‘; those which are inlinitely 
small compared to inlinit(*simals of the fiist degree 
are iiihnite.simals of the second degree; and so on. 
'I'he juinciplc! of tlie method brieily stated is that 
two Unite magnitudes are equal if they diller only 
by an inlinitely small magnitude. Tlunigh the 
lesults (d)tauied by the application of inliiiitesimals 
a.re seen to be always in accord with the lesults 
obtained by other methods, and a method which 
always leads to correct conclusions must be logically 
sound, yet the fuiuhamental principle does not at' 
first sight seimi rigorously exact, and the method 
looks as if it w'ere merely one of approximation. Jn 
consequence it has now come to be usual to found 
the calculus on the doctrine (»f limits. 

liifiiiite.siiiiiil C'sik'iiliis. See (’alculus. 

liifiniiarie.s. See IIosjmtals. 

Inflsunitiatioil iw the most important of all the 
morbid processes that fall under tlie notice of the 
physician or surgeon. ’I’lie most obvious symptoms 
or phenomena of inllammation, w hen it atlacK.s an 
external or visible j)art, are pain, redness, Iieat, 
and swelling. Jf a bealtby man gets a s])linter of 
wood or any other foreign body imbedd(‘d in any 
fleshy part he begins to experience pain at tbe 
part, and ibis is soon succeeded by redness of the 
skin. In its eaily stages the process is knowm as 
irritation ; but soon, if the foreign body be not 
removed, tbe pain and redness increase, and are 
accompanied by a firm and extremely tender swell- 
ing at and around tbe spot, and a sense of abnormal 
heat. The.se purely local symptoms are succeeded, 
if the inflammation reach a certain degree of in- 
tensity, by a general derangement of the vascular 
and nervoqs systems, to which various names, such 


as constitutional disturbance, symptomatic or in- 
flammatory fever, &c., have been applied. 

Numerous observers have attempted to trace the 
exact phenomena of inflammation by microscopic 
examination of the transparent parts of animals 
in which the process has been artificially excited. 
From olKservation made on the web of the frog’s 
foot and other transparent parts of animals by 
Wharton Jones, Paget, Cohnheim, Buvdon Sander- 
son, Ziegler, Lister, and many others, the main 
features of the process are now well knowm. 

In' inflammation of moderate severity the blood- 
ve.ssel8 of the part are seen to dilate, and the current 
(»f blood through them, at first sometimes a little 
accelerated, become.s much slower than the normal. 
In consequence of this retardation the white blood- 
corpuscles, being somewhat sticky in consistence, 
fall out of the central stream, and drag along the 
sides of the vessel, where, as the inflammation 
increases, they are arrested. Then follows the most 
remarkable part of the process. Minute buds are 
seen to form on the outside of the walls of the 
veins and capillaries, each one corresponding to a 
w hite blood -corpuscle in the interior. These buds 
grow larger at tlie exjiense of the corjmscles, wliick 
thus pass through the w'all of the vessel without any 
break in its continuity ; and the migration continneB 
till the tissue aiound the vessels is crowded w ith cor- 
puscles. At the same time an abnormal quantity 
of fluid exudes through the walls of the blood- 
ve.ssels, and in part coagulates, forming with tlie 
corimscles what is known as coagulahle or plastic- 
lymph. From the capillaries red as well as white 
blood -corjmscles jiass into the tissues. If the in- 
flammation be more intense comjilete arrest of the 
flow of blood in tlie vessels (stasis) takes place. 

We may now consider the exjilanation of tbe 
cardinal symjitom” of inllammation. The rednetta 
dejKmds upon there being more; blood than usual 
in the blood-vessels of the affected j)art ; sometiiiu's 
also upon tli(5 oceiirrenct* of hemorrhage in the in- 
flamed tissue. 'Die sivclling depends in |)art ujum 
the disLmsiou of Llui blood -vi'Ksels, but mainly upon 
tli(‘ elfuMiou of lluhls ami blood -coijmscles above 
described. These are termed the products of in- 
flammation ; and many changes, some of a nqtara- 
tive nature and others of an injurious tendency, 
depemi uj>on their iiresence. The may vary 
from meni <li.scomfort to intense agony. It is 
l»robably due to eomjnession of the sensory nerves 
of the affected ])art by the ililated vessels, 
and the exudation. It is often throbbing. 
There is usually most pain in tlmse j)arts in 
whicli the tmision produced by the swelling is 
the greatest, as in bone, serous and fibrous mem- 
branes, &e. The pain occurring in infiammatioii is 
always aggravatcfl by juessure, and l>y this means 
the physician can often distinguish between in- 
flammatory and noii-inllammatory disorders. TIu' 
heat is seldom so much increased as the sensations 
of the patient would lead him to believe ; it does 
not ris(5 above the maximum heat of the blood in 
the interior of the body. This increase of heat 
depends upon the increased flow of arterial (oi 
highly oxidised ) blood to the part. 

Special changes take place in different tissues and 
organs. Thus in serous cavities, like the jdeura 
and peritoneum, and in joints, there is apt to he 
an efl'usion of excess of fluid ; in the case of 
bone, the interference wdth the circulation is 
liable to cause death of a mass of bone and 
its separation as a sequestrum with subsequent 
trouble, &c. 

The further course of inflammation is iniich more 
variable. The most favourable termination^ is 
resolvtioUf wdierc the products of tlie inflammation 
are gradually removed by the lymphatics, and tbe 
tissue returns to its normal state. If the exuded 
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blood corpiinclt‘.s acciimulato in large amount {sifp- 
•puration ) they form an Ab.sceBs (q.v.), and niUHt in 

? :eneral he evacuated bofoio cure can take plac-e. 
f the inflamed tisHue In; superficial its outer layers 
may die and he thiown off ( ulceration )y leaving a 
sore wliic.li heals hy (bcatrisation (q.v.). If the 
iuHaminatiun he .severe arid extensive, Gangrene 
(q.v.) nr uiortifiaation may en.sue. 

In rin; icdurn tohealtli of inflamed tissues, Avliere 
ufdtlier resolution nor death of tlie patient has 
t;i.lv(‘n place, formation of new tissue is necessary 
to (ill up I he gap which is left hy su]>puration or 
ulceration. This is efl'ecfed mainly hy the action 
i>f tlie small cells ]ires(.«nt in the exmled rnateiial, 
which iimler suitahh; conditions becomes giadually 
organised into filmous tissm*, hone, &c. ; but the 
restonition of the epithelial covering, whereabieach 
in the suiface either of skin or mucr)n.s membrane 
has oecuried, is (‘fleeted only undei tin* influence 
of epithelial cells present at ihe end of tin* gap. 
The jjrocess is es.sentially .similar to the Insilthy 
repair of broken bones (h»‘e FiiAc i uitK), oi irnused 
wounds, though the term inflammation is not 
generally applied to these cases. It is thus that 
parts lecenlly seveied from the body may be .some- 
times lejilaced and still li\e. The .sueces.s <»f the 
Ta.liiU'otian op(‘ration, ])y which a n<*w nose is 
engra,ftcd in the position of that which Inul been 
lost, of the opeiation of injecting a stimulating 
fluid into cystic tumours, with the view of setting 
UT> adhesi\e iiillamnutd-ion, and of va.rious other 
surgical operaf.ion.s, essentia, 1ly dej>ends upon the 
piopcifv of organisation jiossessed l»y inflammalory 
exudation, or closfdy allied products. Although 
the organisation of plastic lymph is thnse.s.senfially 
a eonserval.ivo and reparative proce.ss, it h*ads in 
many case.s to untoward results. Thins, wlnui a 
serous memhrane (e.g. pleura, perieardiuni, peii- 
toueum ) is inflain(‘d, the exudation hetwooii its con- 
tiguous surfaces often hecornes transformed liy the 
same process into fibrous tissue, forming layers or 
hamis which seriously inteifere with the funetions 
of the organs involved (lung, heart, inte.stine, as 
the case may he) after the inll.'immation has snli- 
sided. In inflammation of the iiis the pupil may 
herendonsl irregular or immovable, or may even he, 
closed up liy inflammatory exudation. In endo- 
carditis, or inllammatioTi of the lining memhiaiie 
of f ile hea,rt, exudation may lie deposited in wart- 
like masses on the v.alves, and m;iy thus occasion 
some of f lu* worst forms of cardiac di.sea.se. 

The causes of inllarnmalion are very vajion.s. 
Among p)edis])o,sing causes must he reckoned any 
(iondition wJiich lowers the vit-ality of the uhole 
body, OI f)f any jiarticiilar jiart of it. I'lie most 
olivious exciting causes are mechanical violence, 
chemical irritants, excessive lu'iit oi cold, produc- 
ing injury ot a part of the body wliich leads directly 
ti) iullammation in that ))art. Less obvious, hut 
not less certain, is tlie (‘fleet of exposure to cold in 
exciting inllainmatioii of internal organs. But of 
all the causes tlie most important undoubtedly, 
though they were only recognised within the 
last thnie decades of the Dth century, are micro 
organism.^— liacteiia, Ac. (see (fEUM ). Besides the 
numerous spenjic diseases attended by inflam- 
mation of various organs and tissues pioved or 
believed to be due to these hodi(‘.s, many forms <if 
what i.s known as snunle iiiflaiimmtion — e.g. acute 
aliscess - -Jiave been sliown to he a,s.sociate(l with 
them. Some authorities go .so far as to .say that no 
tiu<‘ inflammation can take jilace without tJjem ; 
^id though tliis ojuniou has not been proved, it 
is certain that almost all the most severe forms of 
inflammation are characterised hy the presence of 
soiiK' form of micro-organism. | 

The inflammatory diseases of the most important 
organs are described under their specific names, 


and, as a general rule, the termination -itis is em- 
ployed to indicate an inllaTiiniation. Thus, periton- 
itis higniflesintlamuiatiou of the peritoneum ; iritis, 
inflammation of the iris ; Ac. Inflaiuniation of the 
lungs, however, is usually known as pueuiuonia 
instead of ])neuinoiiiLis, and of tlie jileui a as pleurisy 
instead of pleuritis. 8ee PNEUMONIA, PuEURLSY, 
EN'l’fiiRiTls (for inflammat.ion of the bowels). 
Peritonitis, Stomach (for gastritis). Liver (for 
hepatitis), Eve (for irifis), Bit AIN, Ac. 

If is unnecessary to tmler into the consideration 
of the l.reatmeut of inflammation further than to 
remark ( 1 ) that if possible we must remove its 
exciting cause, wliiidi can seldom he done except 
wIkmj the inflammation is external ; and (2) that 
the p.'itient should )>e placed on a .simple and un- 
stimiilating diet (which imp]ie,s a total abstinence 
from .solid animal food and stimulating drinks). 
The medicines chiefly employed aie purgatives, 
jircparations of mercury, (|niniue, phenaoetiii, and 
olhm- coal- tar derivatives, and jireparations of opium ; 
while, as external applications, hot fomentations 
or poultices (somi'fiiiies applications of cold water 
or ice are preh'.rahle), and countcu -iriitation by 
means of blisters, sinajiisms, iodine, Ac., arc often 
of .s(‘rvice. 

Iilflcclion. See Grammar. 

Inflorcseeni^e. This term is afqdiod by 
botanists in a concrete and .special, as w(;ll as in an 
abstract and general sen.se — ie. lir.st to any .single 
group or natinal aggiegafi* of flower, s arising upon 
a common main axis, and secondly to tin* vaiious 
inod(‘,s or princijdi^s of floral ariangement them- 
selves. l)(‘spite that endless superficial diversity 
upon which the charactei istic asjiect of difleren’t 
species and huger gioiijis so much depends, 
these apparently iiidelinit.e variations may readily 
he reduced to a small uumher of (jasily iiitelli- 
gihle ty])(‘s. For, while the eailier hotaiiists natn- 
r.illy tmided to (h'volopa m)men<‘latu)■(^ ('oi respond- 
ing to the miiltij>li(dty of outwaid forms whiidi 
inflorescences ac(|nir(;, the juogre.ss of re.seaich lias 
simplified this hy centering attention upon the 
few and simjde modes of branching hy which they 
aii.se. AVe naturally set out uitli any plant <)f 



a, raceme of lily of th(' valley (Couvallaria) ; t, corymb of ca»dy- 
tuU, (Iberis); e, mubfl of fruitw of Itituiel ( lATnumlnm ) '. i, 
spike of vervain (Verbena); c, liwul of fniits of <iandfili«» 
(Taraxacum); f, Dorstenia; g, tl^ (Ficust) in vertical section. 

which llie axis continues to grow indefinitely, hut 
of which a number of .secondary axes arising in the 
axils of the leave.s are developed as flowers. When 
tlie pedicels of those flowers tend to reach a nioder 
ately equal length the inflorescence is known as 
a raceme (fig. 1, a) : or when the process of floral 
development arrests them, so that the flowers are 
practically sessile, we have a spike (fig. 1, d). The 
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growing point of most racemes and spikes, Ijow- j 
ever, tends to he clieoke<l hy the re[)roductivo stress, | 
and tlie axis thus frequently ends, or rather seems 
to end, in a terminal flower. Good examples of 
this essentially racemose or spicate type are fur- 
nished hv many Liliaeere, Scropinilariaceoe, &c.— 
e.g. Knipholia, foxglove, mullein, itc. h>en such a 
carious iriHorescMMice as that of tin* )>ine-a))ple may 
now easily he interpreted as a greatly condensed 
spike of ' fruits, crowned hy its leafy growing 
jM)int. 

I'Im; shortening of the inai/i a.vis of a raceme may 
take phnm after ordinary (hwelojunent has h('gun, 

HO that the up])er internotles are much less developed 
ttian tlnur prtMlecessors. 'I'ln; ])edicelsof the younger 
floweis naturally -siuire the same arrest of develop- 
nieiit, and thus it is that the com]>aratively long 
])edK‘els of tlie lower llovvers place them on rnueli 
th(‘ same level a,s the higher ones, and even as 
the summit of the axis, 'I’his vari(*ty is kno\Mi 
jis tlie ( lig. 1, />), so familiar in the «-andy 

tuft. AVinm all the internodt's are so shortemsl 
that tlui |>(!(lieels aiise from ])nieti(;ally the saim; 
levM'l. we, ha.V(' the umbel (tig. 1, c), so elmiacterii4ti(“ 
of the Umhelliferm. 

Suppose this vegetativ(‘ arrestment ami floral 
preeo(M(y to la* continned still furthei, intei nodes 
;i.n<l j)(‘die<‘ls aliUe heconu! ai rested, and the jesnlt 
is a eio\vd('d eoiu* oi exe(issively shoittmed spike 
of se,ssil(! Iloweis. IJy coiitinuiiig the sann; pjo- 
cess wlue.h gave us the corymb, llu' cone neces- 
sarily (ends (o appea,r more and more depri'ssed 
thriuigh the more rapid upgrowth of its lower 
portions; thus we have that characteristically 
ex])M,nd<‘d a.\is, so compactly set. with flort'ls as to 
resemble at lirst sight a single llower, familiarly 
knowui as (he lieatl oi capitulum of the Coinnosites 
(fig. 1. r). 'I'he sjtiral airangcmenf. of the llort'ts 
so obvious jii a suiitlowci is simply (hat of the 
depiess<>d cone, which w'<^ may again dra,w out in 
imagination into tlie <‘orymh, the spiktg or the 
ratseme, with \vliicli it is in j)rin<‘ipl<> i(l(‘ntical. 

A capitulum fundamentally similar ma.}, how- 
ever, he (wohed in a slightly diflerent W'ay, h;\ the 
more or h‘ss com[)I(;te ai lestmciit of the secondary 
axes of an nmls'l. Hence it is that a few' tiinln'l- 
lihnons plants, like Asliantia, or still helter the 
sea holly (Kryriginm), A’c. , come to j»res(‘nt that 
a})]>e!iranco which .so often imlnccs tlie ln'giiiner 
to confuse them with ( 'onijtosites. 

Ihit, since it is manifest that the same emhvyenic 
slioitening may occur in any tyjie of inflorescence 
wdialsoevci , it h(*conies e\ ident that we must 
reservii the term cnpiluluiij for the tyj>e of inllor- 
escence jux’.sciited hy the; ('omj)osite oi Seahious, 
leaving the various superficially lese.mhhuit forms 
or psciido-ccipiiKla, as of sea-liolly airc'iuly lefcired 1 
to, or those of sc,a-\)iiik, of hevgamol, to he > 

separately analysed according to their true t)rigin. | 

lieturning then, to tlie capitulum ]uo])er, we must j 
eont.inue to keep clearly in view’ that conception of 
vegetative growth (jxs reaching its maximum rate ^ 
only at some distance behind the growing point) 
w hich may he actually veiilied hy imuisurenients of , 
any growing shoot or root. The conical axis thus 
not only tends to broaden and flatten, hut its lower 
portion must at length overtake the ajiex, and a 

I ierfectly flat reci'ptacle, os in some species of 
)orsteuia, results. The margins next outgrow the j 
ajicx, and the cone is now becoming a shallow i 
saucer (other species of Dorstenia, fig. I,/). The 
saucer next becomes a cup, or even fla.sk ; and the 
reinarkahle hollow inflorescence of the (fig. J, 
g) is thus seen to he niornhologically akin to the 
capitulum, and through this hy the corynih even 
to the original raceme itself. 

The study of vegetative branching (see BRANCH) 
has, however, shown us that we may have to do 
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with compound or sympodial axes as well as 
simple or monopodial ones. That is to .say, in 
onr ])rimary axis f.hc growing point may perish, 
leaving, however, of course, all the more oppor- 
tunity for the development of the secondary axes 
lalent in its lateral niids. This disa])pearance of 
the piimarv growing having once set in, soon 

works iiack, until w(* have it occurring iniimsli- 
ately after the development of the, first lateral hud. 
'I'his then readily takes its ])hicc for practical pur- 
poses, just as a larch or ]unc, which lias lost its top 
renews it hy the n]>growtli of a hrnrich. Ihit the new' 
axis dies ih turn after giving hirtli to its successor, 
.‘iml HO on ; thus the false axis or sijnqmle, is 
formed. Inflori'soenc.c's of this ty]>e aic known as 
eijna's. The simph'st in ]uinciple is that of the 
l>ay-lily (q.v, ). It is eommonlv known as the 
hcUeoid rytnP (fig. 2, // ), .since the origin of the 
new axes w'inds on in the same sjuni.l okUm- as 
that of the leaves n])on tin' primaiy axis itsell. 
The ilislinction from a rai'cine is, howi'ver, easil;^ 
madt' when we notice that the so-called bracts are 
not really hract.s at all, hut are more or le.ss o|)[)f) 
site to tiie flow'ers : being really onl> the axillant 
leaves of the next axis, which Ix'ais its flower 
only after jirodncing a leal with the, hud of its 
sncce.ssor. 

But in other cas<*s the spiral may ('hange its 
diiection w'it.li each new a\i.«, and the false axis 
thus assumes a veiy dilh nuit ajipearance, that of 
the .srmyi/oo/ c//am (iig. 2, 0- of which the classical 
example is furnished hy the Boraginacea* (Goebel, 
howi'ver, ri'gards these as unilatei'al racemes, and 
oHers Trailescantia, l‘icheveria, cVe, as more leal 
tyjx'.'i). 'I'his leversal of tlie sjiiral has been jirettily 
verified hy noting how in the scorpioid (wine of the 
Rock-ro.se ( Helianl hemum ) the spiral of the calyx 
runs in an opj ''.site direction in each successii e 
flower. 

So far we have hei'ii dealing w'ith cymo.se ia- 
floresceiiees us arising in iduiits with alternate 
leave.s ; in oiiposile- leaved jilants — e.g. (Jaryo])hvl- 
laceie and Begonia (q.v.) - the resultant form is 
necessarily very dilieivnt. Let the grriw'ing [loint 
tcrminati' in a llow’or t'ls before ; hut. since each of 
the two leaves immediately below is in an equally 
favourable, eomlition, both as regards radiation and 
aliment, w'e have; tw'o secondary axes instead of 
one. Hence, instead of one secondary axis contimi 
iiig in the line of the primary one, we have neees- 
sarilv two of equal strength' ami divergent at an 
equal angle. The main axis thus at first sight 



Diagrammatic repn'.sentation of /i, helicoid C3'm(' ; i, scorpioid 
cyme ; /c, dicliu.sium. 


seems to have forked, especially when the terminal 
flower disappears, just.' as in the false dichotomy so 
apparent in the liranches of the lilac or mistletoe ; 
and hence the old name of diclioioniotis cyme, W'hich, 
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lutwcver, it is eviflyntly necessary to correct, os 
dickasium (fig. 2, k), bi parous cyme, or the like. 

This inflorescence may untlergo shortening, or in 
more })hy8io]ogical language remain more or less 
embryonic, as in most Labiatae (which, howevei, 
present all gradations, from the fully-developed 
cymes of llyHsoims, through the ‘ false whorls ^ or 
‘ vertici Masters ’ of the majority of genera, to the 
terminal pseudo-cjuiitulum of Bergamot). The 
apparent umbel of geraniums ami the pseudo- 
canitulum of the sea-junk have also this origin. 

Not only modifications of these leading types, 
but vwious combinations, aimj)le, compound, and 
complex, and in all <legrees of reduction or exuber- 
ance, may also arise ; the (pu'stion of sej»irat- 
ing all tiie preceding types of infiore.scen(;e as 
radial from a sinall residuum as dorsi-rerdnd, also 
presents itself. See (ioebel’s Outhmcs of Classifi- 
cation and V^ari Tieghem’s TraiU dc liotanique. 

llldlKMIZfl (ital., ‘influence;’ called in French 
la rp'ippc), a di-icast! of infectious natuie o<*cuning 
in wide spread epide.iuic outhrtiaks, has been long i 
recognised by inedieal writeis. Tim popular appli- 
cation of the name to any si'verc cold in the liead 
is not sanctioned by medical authority. Cullen 
called it catarrhus c ojutayto, but althongh, in 
most cases, it closely lesembles onlinaiy catairh, 
it piesents ceitain points of dillercnce from that 
di.sea.se. In addition to the ordinary symptoms of 
catarrh there is a sjiddeu, eaily, and very striking 
debility arid depression of spirits. Tliis early 
debility is one of the most marked and character- 
istic signs of influenza. 'I'lie nmcou.s membranes 
(osjiecially those of 1/he i(‘spiiatory organs) are 
much alfected. The tongue, is white and creamy, 
the sense of taste is lost, there is no appetite, the 
pulse is soft and weak, the skin, although at first 
hob and dry, soon becomes moist, and the patient 
complains of pains and soreness in various parts of 
the body. 

In simple, uncomplicated eases convalescence 
supci venes in the (‘onrse of a week or soonei ; but in- 
fluenza is very frequently con joined with bioneliitis 
or pneiiinmiia, in which case it is much more jiersisL- 
ent and d,inger(ni,s. 'I’heie i.s, moreover, an extreme 
proneness to relapse on the sliglitestexposure, even 
after the patient feels peifectly recovered. 

Influenza afl'ords an excellent example of an 
epidemic disease, a whole community being often 
attacked in the course of a few hour.s. A bacillus, 
desciihed originally by Pfeifl’er in 1892, is found in 
the bronchial secretion of many ca.se.s, and other 
investigators have described a minute ‘ lilter-pass- 
ing’ organism in other ontlueaks. Not unfre- 
quently influenza follows close upon asmhlen thaw; 
soimdiines it is preceded by thick, ill-smelling fogs ; 
hut hot and cold, wet and dry weather have all 
been attended by severe outbreaks of the disease. 
Like cholera, influenza generally, bub by no mean.s 
constantly, follows a westerly direction, or one 
from the south east towards the nortli-weat. 

TMie epidemic wliicli prevailed during the winter 
of ISSi) 90 in most parts of the civilised world, 
the first of importance in Britain for nearly forty 
years, presentiul some points of ditterence from 
most or the jueviously recorded outbreak, s. In 
larticular, there was in many places a much 
argor proportion of cases without any catarrhal 
symptoms whatever than appears to have been 
oiiserved before. Such cases present a close re- 
semblance to Dengue (q.v.). In the epidemic of 
1918 the catarrhal type was present in almost eveiy 
case, and there was a great tendency to the onset 
of pneumonia, which underwent .septic changes, 
and ende<l frequently in death. The mortality in 
this epidemic was very high. 

The most important points in the treatment of 
influenza are to sustain the vital powers of the 


patient and to prevent the onset of pneiiinouia. 
This is greatly aided by inhalations of steam con- 
taining creosote, menthol, Friar's balsam, and 
similar aromatic suhstances. He should be kept 
in bed ; his bowels should be gently opened, las 
skin slightly acted iijjon, if dry ; and, if the cough 
he troublesome, a mustard-poultice should he 
ajiplied to the chest, and an expectorant mixture 
prescribed. Aiitipyiiii and aspirin were during 
the epidemic of 1918 found very valuable in com- 
bating the feveiishness and pain of the early stage. 
In persons of weak or broken-down constitutions, 
beef-tea, spirits, or strychnine must bo ^ivtm from 
the outset. The debility that often loinain^ for a 
consideralde period after tlie est.ahlishiiient of con- 
valescence is best met by the preparations of iron, 
quinine, and stiychnia. 

Few diseases increase the death-rate to sindi an 
ixtcntas influenza ; more, howevi'r, in con, sequence 
of the great nnnibei of persons wlio are atLacked in 
a .severe epidemic than in consequence of its dangci 
in individual cases. See EI’IDKMH;, (Ieum. 

In Forma Pauiprris (‘in the character of 
a poor peison’). Fersons are said t») sue in forma 
pauperis when the law allows them to conduct law- 
suits without paying fees to court ollleeis, counsel, 
or .solicitors. In England a statute ol JJeniy VII., 
afliiming the coiimiou law, provided that such as 
would swear themseKes not woith £5, exci'pt tlieii 
wearing apparel and the matter in (pn'stion in the 
cause, shoubl he exempt when plain tills, hut not 
when defendants, from the payment of conrt-fties, 
and should he entitled to have counsel and attorney 
assigned to tlu'iii by the court witlioiit fi-e. They 
were further excused from costs when unsuccessful ; 
a privilege which, accoi (ling to Blackstonc, amounted 
in former times only to the rather iiiieonifoi t- 
able alternative of clioosing between paying and 
being whipped, fl'his indulgence, first confined to 

ilaintill's, was afterwards extended to defendants. 

b was at first restricted to the Common J^aw 
Courts, but aftei wards adopted in tin* piacliee of 
the Equity and Probate and Divoicc ( oiirls No 
one can sue in forma unless he is woith 

l(;ss than £25, or jn-odiKJes to the court apjilicd to 
an ojiinion of counsel on his case, and an aflidavit 
that the same ca.s(5 contains a full statement, of the 
material facts. A suitor in forma pauper is is not 
entitled to costs unless by order of the court, in 
Scotland an act of 1424 established the jiooi’s roll 
to secure a like privilege to poor jicisons there, 
liiforiiiatioii. Wee Criminal Law. 

Illformcr« in Englisli law, the peison who 
sues for a penalty under some statute. In many 
statutcjs which define oflences — not criminal, hnt 
savouring of criminality— ciicouragcmont is often 
given to persons who are willing to sue on behalf 
of the crown, the pecuniary ptmally or part of it 
being given to the infoi mer. I'his kind of action 
is called a qui tarn action, from the use of the 
words qui tarn pro domino m/e quani pro seipso, 
&c. In criminal proceedings an acc,<)nii)Iice who 
turns king’s evidence, if accejited as a witness hy 
the croAvn, is called an a))prover or prover. Ever 
since the day.s of the profos.sional ‘.sycophant’ 
at Athens the informer lias been regarded as an 
odious character. In Ireland, owing to the un- 
satisfactory relations hetAveen the government and 
the peojde, almost any person who gives evidence 
against a pri.soner runs the risk of making himself 
unpopular. In Chancery proc.eedings at the suit 
of the attorney -general the informer is called a 
relator. In Scotlaml an informer is the party Avho 
sets the Lord Advocate in motion in criminal pro- 
secutions, and the Lord Advocate is bound to give 
up the name of the informer, who is liable in case 
of malicious prosecutions. See APPROVER, Spy. 
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Infusions are aqueous solutions of vegetable 
substances obtained without the aid of boiling. In 
this respect only do they difi'er from decoctions, in 
the manufacture of which boiling is resorted to. 
Infusions are prepared by digesting the vegetable 
suhstarjce (root, hark. See.) in hot or cold water in 
a covered (iarthenware vessel. Cold water is pre- 
ferable when the active principle is very volatile, 
or when it is desired to avoid the solution of some 
ingredient in the vegetable which is soluble in hot, 
but not in cold water. ^For example, in prej)ariTig 
the infusion of caluuiba cold water is preferable, 
because it takes up the bitter principle (which is 
tjie essential ingredient), and leaves the starch- 
matter undissoived. In most cases, however, 
boiling watei- is employed. fnfusioris are pre- 
ferred to decoctions wlien the active principle 
volatilises at a boiling heat, as in the case of 
essential oils ; or when ebullition re.adily induces 
some chemical change, as in the case of senna. 

Infusions may also be prepared by percolation, 
a process which is extensively employed in the 
preparation of tinctures. When thus prepared 
they are le.ss liable to decay than when prepared 
<m tlie old system. 

'Uho fresii infvision, while possessing a finer 
tlav(mr, is in danger of being snpersedeil in 
pharmaceutical jirac-tice by the concentrated in- 
fusion. On ac<'ouut of the trouhic and expense 
inv<dved in making small quantities of the fresh 
pre|)araf4ons recourse is fre([uently liad to the con- 
(uiutrated ones, which, wlmu diluted with .seven 
times their hulk of distilled waUir, more or less 
roprestmt the fresh article. Where the active piin- 
cyile is a volatile one it is very diffic.ult to retain 
the full aroma in the coucentratecl state, and to 
this question much pharmaceutical attention has 
been turned. 'I’he concentrated infusions contain 
from 20 to 25 per cent, of alcohol, which is essential 
for their preservation. The simple infusions may 
he preserved for a short time by the a<ldition of a 
trace of cliloroform. 

Infusoria^ a name given to si'veral classes of 
active Protozoa, .some of wliicb afipear in great 
iiumbeis in .stagnant i nfnsioits of ammal or vege- 
table niatt<*r. The great majority are jnovided 
with vibralih* locomotor processes of their living 
matter, usually in the form of cilia or llagella; 
and, though these may be retracted wlum the 
animal occasionally encysts itsidf, they are prac- 
tically ]>ermaueiit, and express the juedominan.ly 
active constitution of these cells. Most are micro- 
scopic, but many are readily s(!eii when foul water 
is bold in a glass vessel between the eye and the 
light. Yet tliere may be more Infusorians in a cup 
of stagnant water than tliere are ])eo})le on the globe. 
Infusorians occur both in fresh and salt water, and 
a few are parasitic; they feed on vegetable or on 
animal matter, on bacteria or on one another, 
while some possessial of a green pigment, closely 
allied to, if not identical with chloroiihyll, jiroh- 
ahly absorb carbonic dioxide after the manner of 
plants. Most Infusorians possess a ‘ mouth i.e. 
a special aperture throuf^h which the food -particles 
are wafted in by the cilia or flagella. As single 
cells, comparable to the units of ciliated epitlieJiurii 
in multicellular animals, to the active spores of 
plants, and to male cells or spermatozoa, they 
exhibit the usual protoplasmic structure and the 
central differentiation or nucleus. There is usually 
a definite rind, often with cuticular structures; and 
there are generally contractile vacuoles, probably 
excretory in function. Many Infusorians occur 
not as single individuals, hut as members of a 
colony, the results of multiplication remaining 
clublied together, and often forming masses easily 
visible to the unaided eye. They multiply with 
great rapidity by dividing into two, or oy rapid 


successive division into a larger number (spore- 
formation); and tJius a single Infusorian, with 
favourable temperature and nutrition, may in four 
days become the ancestor of a j»rogeny of a million, 
in six days of a billion, in seven and a half days of 
a hundred billions— weighing one liundred kilo- 
grammes! If the life of the species, however, is 
to he sustained, conjugation or incipiently sexual 
union of two Infusorians (not of the same family) 
must occur, for if the descendants of one individual 
be left by themselves the whole family falls victim 
to ‘senifo degeneration,’ and the niemlters dwindle 
away. In many cases among ciliated Infusorians 
the rescarclies of Maupas and others have shown 
that tlie conjugation of two forms means an inter- 
change of nuclear elements ; in other ca.ses tlui two 
individuals fuse into one. Wlien the two con- 
jugates are of uneijual size, as in the common 
Vorticella or hell-aninuilcule, it seems justiliable 
to call the smaller male and llie largm female. 

The classes included under 1 be title of Infusorians 
are as follows, beginning with those ciliated forms 
to wdiich zoologists often restrict tlie term. 

VUinta . — Infusorians characterised by the pre- 
dominance of alternately bent and straigbU'ned 
motile processes know n as cilia. The usual nu« \('us 
is accompanied by a second neighbour inudeus 
(para- or micro nucleus ), the elements of wdiich an^ 
interchangiMl in (‘on jugation. They are classified 
accoixling to the lelative posilion and size of their 
cilia, 'rlie slipper-animalcule (Paramecium), and 
Ojialiiia parasitic in the intestine of the flog 
illustrate tliose wliich urii more or Jess eompleti'ly 
ciliated ( llolotricba) ; tlie beautifully-coloured 
species of Stentor, the genus Balantidium, with one 
species parasitic in niau, and the common Bursaria 
are among those with lieteiogeiieous cilj.i (Ji.s.siniijai 
in size and form ^Hetm-otriclia) ; tlie stalked bell 
animalcule Vorticella and its beautiful allies Epi- 
styiis and Carchesium, the jumping Halteiia, with 
a girdle of springy, bristle-like processes, and Opbry- 
dium, wdiieli multiplies into large hollow I'oloiiies, 
sometiines 5 inches across, have a special wreath 
of cilia round the mouth ( IVuitricha) ; and lastly, 
tlio.se with cilia restricted to the under surtace are 
well illustrated by Kuplotes, Oxytricha, and Sty- 
lonichia. 

Fla<jcHatn. — Infusorians with a viliratile or un 
dulatory llagellum, or with more than one, used 
for locomotor or food-catching purjioses, including 
a vast number of forms, some of wliicli are often 
called Monads, while; others— o.g. Volvox - ap- 
proach if they do not unite with the Algie. One of 
the very commom;st tlagellate genera is Euglena. 
To the ffagedlates projier tliere have to he athhul 
the CJioanortagellata, with a single ffagelluin 
surrounded by a beautiful wine-glass like erollai 
e.g. Salpirigceca, and the intewesting Protorospongia 
— a colony with slight division of labour among its 
members and like a little fragment of .sjxmge; ll(;.sb ; 
also the Dinollagellata, with two llagella, one 
parallel, the other transverse to the long axis of 
the body — e.g. Peridinium, an extremely cotumon 
marine form, affording food to some fishes ; lastly, 
the Khynchollagellata, with a large locomotor 
flagellum, including two genera — the plios[>bor- 
escerit marine ‘night-light’ (Noctiluca), and Le])to- 
discus, a beautiful bell-like form, which seems 
within the compass of a single cell like a far-off 
primhecy of medusoid architecture. 

Suctoria or Acinciaria . — Infusorians with cilia 
only in their free-living youth, usually fixiul as 
adults, and always with prehensile or suctorial pro- 
cesse.s like tentacles, by means of which they prey 
upon other Protozoa. Aciiieta and Podophrya are 
suctorial ; the common Acineta is only prehensile. 

In beauty of form and movement, in the liveli- 
ness of their behaviour, and in the intricate phases 
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of their life hintorv, infusorians afford almost in 
exhaustible nuiLerial for investigation, which many 
workers have sliown to l)o at once captivating in 
itself and full of iti(jlo^;ical sug^^estix eness. In the 
general oeomnji.v of nature Infiisoiia are especially 
iiiipoitant as ;i, ioo(l-siii»ply to small animals, and 
in so far as they unite with liaeteria in woikiiig 
deca.\i:)^" matter once more into the cycle of life, 
or in l(^(lllclng it to simpler elements. 

Sco I’AHAMKuiiiM Protozoa, VoUTiCKni.A ; Clapnrcdc 
anil Liicliuiarin, Etudes snr fcs Infasunes (0»-n(‘v:i, 
18r)S (il ) ; Stem, Onianisums tin- In fusions-TUu rc 
(Loip. 1809-8/.); .SavijJo Ivimt, A/annut of the Jn- 
fusuria (Loud. 1880 82); Pay Lankostm-, article ‘Pro- 
tozoa,’ Envtfcl. lint. ( 1885) ; Maupas, Arrlnr Euol. Expth'. 
(vi. 1888); P.utscliij, ‘ I'mtozoa,’ in Jlronit's Thiennch ; 
Harto;^ m the (!u >nlind(/c Aluturul Historj/ {i. POOU). 

Iilfiisorinl Eartli, Diatomackous EAirrn, 

Kikskt/JUMU, a siliceous deposit formed cldeily of 
the fnislailesof Diatoms {<|.v.). It is used as 'I'l tpoli 
Pow</fr foi ])olisliiii)4 purposes, aud as an absorheiit 
of nitio olycL'rine iu makin;.^ DMuimite (fj.v.). 

WiLMAM Hali’II, was bmn iu Yorkshire 
iu 1800, aud he iiad a iuiliiaiit careei af^ Ktoii and 
(himl)iid^o. Jle lias held many jiosjtimis as a 
lectuier and teacher wheie liis work culminated on 
his appoint uu'ut as professor of Divinity at (him- 
brid^e m 1007 ; and in the chmeh by his piefea- 
luent to llie Deanery of St Paul's (tathedial iu 
1911. He is a thinker who, l>ecaus(‘, he is unable 
to view the, \>'oi Id with the undue optimism of the 
unthinkin”’ mullil.ude, has been <*.a.Ih*d a pessimist. 
He Inns puhlislied many woiks on .snhjeels varying 
from Eton Lutin iSramuKn' (IH89) to 'I'ht- I'iulo- 
sufdnj of Plotinus (1918), and PcrsoiKtl Pchgion, 
aud the Life of Deeofiou ( 1921 ). 

lllltfcllicilll* Lovvek and UpPhU, two small 
Geiman towns, 10 miles H. of Hingen. 'I'he formei 
claims to he tlie hiilli]ilaee of (diailemagne, and 
has mins of the magniliceut jialace he huilt lieie; 
the hitter vw'i.s once a tree city of some imi>ortunce. 

Illgelow, dEAN (1820 97), a pojmlar poetess 
and novelist., was bom at liostmi, Liiicolnsbiie. 
A good deal of her jioetiy is of a devotional oi 
religions cast, intjospective in ipiality and melo- 
dious in style, lint sIju also wrote some poweiiul 
balhids. (if hiM' shorK'r jiii'ci's Phe Hinh-tnle on 
the Coast of J.inrohishin\ lo7 L is jirobably both 
the finest and the, be-st known. Uf lier huger 
poems, A Storif of Doom (ISd?) wa.s the most 
Ruecessful. Among her novels may be mentioned 
0/f I he SheVajs, Dated to he Free ( 1875), Don. John 
(1870), and Earah.de I’creui/er (ISHO). 

IJeunhakd SEVEtirs, Danish poet 
and novelDt, was born, 2Sth IMay 1/89, at Tliorkild- 
strnp, in Falster, H<* lirsi wrote lyii(!s {Prome, 
iSre.), and then collections of Earnf tales and Etortes 
Hut his best woiks weie a seiies of liistoiical novels, 
in which he took ^V alter Scott for his modeJ- 
Valdeniar Ee/er (182(5), Erik Menred's Childhood 
(1828), Kiiai EnL (lS.‘i:i), and Prince Oiio of 
Dennmrk {\H'Ao). I’lie poems Waldeniar the Crcai 
and his Men (182}), Quern Margaret (1830), and 
ilolger Dausice (1897), which are based, like his 
novels, on incidents of Danish national history and 
tradition, rank among Ingemann’s most succc'^s- 
ful etiorts. Besides being prolilic he was al.'-o 
versatile, and essayed his hand in nearly all 
branches of pure lit(^raturc, not the least estimable 
of his production.s lieing Psalms (1825). From 
1822 he taught Danisli language and literature in 
the i loyal Academy of Sorii. near Copenhagen. His 
collective works were imhlished in 99 vols. (1819- 
04). Ho died 24th February J802. 

IllSfCrinillllatld* or Jngpia, a province sontii 
of the Gulf of Finland, won by i’eter the Great 
from Sweden, aH-eiAvards formed part of the 
government of St Petersburg. 


lllgfer.soll, Jaukd, an American jurist, born in 
Connecticut in 1749, studied at Yale and in London 
and Pniis, and became a prominent lawyer in 
Philadelphia. He was a member of congress in 
1780 81, was in 1787 a del<*gale to the convention 
tliat flamed the Federal constitution, and in 181‘2 
was the F<‘deialist e.nndidate for the v ice-presidency 
of the Fnited Slates. He was a judge in the 
district court ol Philadelphia at the time of his 
death, 91st October 1822. -His son, (hlAlll.l-:,S 
JaukI), horn in I’liiladelpliia, 9d October 1782, sat 
in congre.ss in 1819 15, and theri' ailvocated the 
principle that ‘fiee ships make tree goods;' Mas 
lorfoniteen years I’nited States distiict ali-oiney 
for Pen ns\ Ivan ia ; an<l was a piomiiient leader of 
the ])«Mno«‘iat.s in eonpress fiom 1841 to 184/. He 
died J4fli JVIuy 18(12. He wiis the author of some 
poems aud a liianni, a ])oIilieal satire entitled 
ha hnjiun's Letters (1810), and an Jlisloriea.l ELelrh 
oft hr War of IHia {4t vo\s. 1815 52). 

IllUorsoll, Kohewt Gkkkn, was born at 
Drcsihm, TScm’ Yoik, 1 Uh August 1899, the son of 
a ( 'oiigiegat ional minister of veiy hroiid views. 
With his hrotlier lie fipeiuil a law oHice at Shaw' 
ncelown, Illinois, but icmovi'd iu IS57 to I'eoria. 
In 18(12 (15 h<' was eoloiiel of a Fedeial eavalr-^ regi- 
ment; in l8tH) he was ap])oinUH\ stale attormy- 
gi'ucral. He was a sueeessful InAvy ei, a well know n 
Kepubliean eaiupaigu ovatoi . and wielded cousidei 
able influence bv Ins lectuies, pamjiblets, and books 
iliri'ctod against the Glnistian ridigion. He died 
21st .Inly 1899 S(‘e a biographical appreidation 
l)v n F/ Kiltredge (1911). 

llislpby. ('LF.MKNi' Mansfield, an eminent 
Sha.kespea.! iaii seludai, was horn at I^dgbasloli, 
Birminghain, 29Hi Odoliei 1829, was ediieated 
piivafidy, and atterwaids ])ioce(>dc(l (o ’rrinity 
(kdlege, (himbridge, where he graduated P>. A. in 
1847, ami became M..\. lu 1850, and LL.D. in 1859. 
He entered Jii.s father's olliee as a solicitor, ami 
practised for a short, time, though by no means 
assiduously or eon amorc ; aud after his father’s 
death in 18,59 relinquished the profession altogether 
to devote him.self to a Imsy life of letters. He was 
one of tin* two Jhiglish honorary memlx'rs of the 
Whdiiiar Shak(‘speare Society, an oiiginal trustee 
of Shakespeare’s birthplace, a vice-pr(‘sident of the 
New .Shakespeare .Society (a post lie afterwards 
resignoil), and successively foreign correspoiidiint 
aud vie(‘-presiih>nt of the (loyal Society of LiteiTi- 
ture. H(! died 2(51. h .Sejitcmhcr 1880. 

HLs earliest work, Outhues of Theoret leal Jjoaie ( 185(5 ), 
was followed hy .4/1 Intend uctiou to Aletn.physic ( 18(54- 
(59) and The Iteverut of Ehilosopini at Cambridije (1870). 
IJdt the most iinportaut work of his literary life he)(an 
when ho pubh.shed The S/otfispeare E'uhriratanis 
and .^1 Comptete View of the Ehakespeare Controrersa/ 
(]8<)1). These were followed by Was Thomas Lodge an 
Actor/ (18(58); The Mi/t LiO'n (1874), enlarged into 
Shakespeare HernieneuUes ( 1 875 ) ; The Centime of Ernifse 
(1874) ; Shakespeare ■ the Man and the Book ( 1877 Si ) ; 
Shakes peare’s Bones (1889); Shakespeare and the E71- 
e/osure. of Connuon Fields at Welrumbe (l!^85); and an 
oilitiou of ( 188(5 ), A Bcloction of admirablo 

Essiips on a wide range of subjects was issued in J888 by 
his son, lloloomhe luglchy, who prepared in the same 
year, tor jirivate circulation, a brier memoir of his father, 
with a collection of has e])igrains, translations, and 
verses. 

InUoldsb.V, Thomas. See Barham. 

Illgolstadt (called /Dorn/wmand CInysopolis 
— i.e. ‘the golden city’), a town of Bavaria, on 
the left bank of tlic Danube, 59 miles by isil N. 
of Munich. It emit liiis two castles of the former 
ijukes of Bavaria- Ingol.stadt ; the Gothic church 
of Our Lady (1425), in wliich is the tomb of Kck, 
Jaitlier's opponent ; and the former Jesuit college. 
Brewing, cannon founding, ami the manufacfeui'e 
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of gunpowder and salt are the only indiistnea. 
Top. (1885) 16,390; (1900) 22,206; (1919) 26,013, 
mostly liornan Catliolies. A univerHily was 
foiiiuled iioi-e in 1472, which reckoned Kenchlin 
and other eminent scholars among its professors, 
and a century after its foundation had 4000 
students. It was removed to Landshut in 1800, 
and to Munich twenty-six years latei. Jngolstadt 
was the lirst German town at which the Jesuits 
were permitted to estahlish themselves, and to 
beacli publicly from the university chairs. Loyola 
gave it the fond title of ‘his little Benjamin.’ 
Here, too, Adam Weishauj)t established the lllu- 
iginati (q.v.). Ingolstadt, which existed in the 
9th century, was lirst fortilied in 1539. In IS‘27 
the fortilications, which had been destroyed by 
the Trmudi in 1800, were restoied uiKui a lirst- 
class scale. 

Injures, Jkan Dominique AutiiusTK, French 
paintei, was born at Montanban, 15th September 
1781. lie liecame a pupil of David in 1796, and 
live years later gained the ‘Grand Prix.’ In 1806 
he proc.eeded to Home, where he resided foi four- 
l,een years. Me then spent four years in Florence, 
where he painted ‘The Vow of Louis Xlll.,’ a 
]»icture wUie.h, on being exhibited at the Paiis 
Academy in 1824, bioke down the inditVerence of 
th(* i»nblic to the work of Ingies. In 1819 be 
oxhibitotl ‘ Paolo and V'rancesca <li Rimini,’ which 
showed clear tiiices of tlie Primitives, whom Ingres 
admiiod so inmdi lor thi* (‘xeellemsi of their chaw- 
ing. In Ilaly lie liad adlnn'csl to the style' of David, 
but had modilied it' by the inspiiation he got froiii 
Raphael and otlim' old masters. I'o this period 
belong some' of his bc'st jioi traits, and his ‘iKdipus 
and the Sphinx,’ ‘Venus An<idyom(me,’ ‘ Romulus 
and Acion,’ ‘ V'^irgil reading the ‘ Raphael 
and h'ornarina,’ ‘ b’ogerand Angelicjnc.’ Returning 
to Palis in 1826, Ingres was appointed profes.sor of 
Fine Arts ati the Academy, and became the iccog- 
nised head of a grc'at school, lint the acrimonious 
ciiticisms passed upon his ‘Apotheosis of Homer’ 
( 1827 ) and ‘ Martyrdom of St Syrnphorian ’ ( 1834 ) 
made him gladly embrace the opportunity of 
sneemeding Horace Vernet as director of the French 
Academy in Rome in 1834. There ho painted 
‘Stratonice’ and the ‘Portrait of Cherubini.’ The 
exhibition of these and other piednres in Pan's at 
length turned the; tide of popular admiration full 
ancl sl,rong in his favour. He relied more upon for’ i 
and line than upon colour ; some of his best produc- 
tions, ‘Girl after Bathing,’ ‘(Fdipusand the Sphinx,' 
the ‘Odaliscj^ue,’ and the ‘ Ihnin tain,’ eomposil ion, s 
of a few ligures each, are unquestionably deserving 
of admiration. In 1854 appeared ‘Joan of Arc at 
Reims,' which in its faultless drawing shows wliat 
the artist, who is reputed to have said that ‘ .a thing 
well drawn is always well enougli painted,’ strove 
to attain. A picture, ‘La Source,’ perhaps the 
most beautiful of all his works, was shown in 
1856, although it had been begun wdien he xvas a 
young man in 1824. This was succeeded by ‘ Le 
BairiTurc ’ ( 1864), painted when he was eighty-four. 
Ingres was essentially a draughtsman as David was 
a painter; in fact, ho was one of the greatest 
draughtsmen who have ever lived. He died on the 
14th January 1867. See Lives by Delaborde (1870), 
Blanc (1870), Sohmar-sow (1884), Lapauzo (1911), 
Mauclair’s Great French Vaintera (trans. 1904), 
Moior-Graefe’s Modern Art ( 1908). 

In^ia. See Ingermanland, St Petersburg. 
IngroHSingf. See Engrossing. 

Ill8(1llpll« abbot of Crowland, long considered 
the author of the Historia Monasterii Croyl andensis, 
according to Ordericus Vitalis, was secretary to 
Duke William of Normandy, and was by him in 
1086 made abbot of Crowland, where he died, 16th 


November 1109. The Historia Monasterii (Jruy- 
landensis was juinted by Sir Henry Savile in his 
Scriptores Rerum Anylicarum post Bedam (1596), 
and in a more complete edition, with tlie continua- 
tion by Peter of Blois, in vol. i. of the Rerum 
Aughcarum scriptorcs rctercs (Oxford, 1684). 
There is a translation by H. '1. Riley in Bohn's 
Auti((uarian Libraiy ( 1854). Some writers even of 
the JStli century questioned the entire genuineness 
of the book. In 1826, in the Guarierly Review, 
Sir Francis Palgrave held that tliu uhole .so-called 
History was little better than a novel, and was 
probably the composition of a monk in the 13th or 
14th century. Duffus Haidy sough t to piove this. 
Riley lield that the forgery of the cliarlois began 
about 1393, and that the hook was e.oni piled about 
1413 (in aid of a lawsuit with the town). Later 
w'riters have maintained that the hook is not all 
a wanton forgery, though interpolated. 

Inliambillie, a jiort of Portuguese P2ast Africa, 
lies just soutii of tlie tropic of (’apiieorn, and is 
beautifully situated, with good harbour and build- 
ings, It exports maize, rubber, wines, and copal. 
Poi). .3000. 

lllisi (luKi geqff rensis), a toothed fresh - water 
CcLaccan, not unlike a dolphin, but with certain 
anatomical jieculiai ities which ke.ep it outside that 
family. It is foumi in some of the upjier tributaries 
oi the Amazons, aud in the lakes near the Cordi- 
lleras. It measures about 8 feet in length, has a 
long cylindrical snout with still hairs, and a very 
sliglit ilorsal lin. It feeds chiefly on lish, and is 
limited foi- the sake of the oil whieli it yields. 

Initials in nierctantile documents will hind 
equally with the full signature; but the subscrip- 
tion to a bill of exchange by initials or maiks 
•wdll not waiiant summary execution; and the 
jmrsuer of an action on the hill xvill have to prove 
that such initials or marks are the paity's usual 
)uode of snb.scribiiig. 

lllitiatioil, Ibe admission of a person into a 
society, more especially the admis.sion of youths, 
in the lower stages of civili.sation, to full tiibal 
lights. Traces of such ceremonies may he found 
in ancient and modern Euiope ; hut the main areas 
are Ameiica, Australia, and Africa, with marked 
d’ircrcnces in detail. 

In North America the initiation fast is commonly 
the prelude to niemhersliip of a cult-society ; among 
the Omaha a youth seeks a secluded spot in the 
hills ami mn.st fast till he falls asleep or into a 
trance. Whatever appears to him in a vision will 
be his protector in life, and he carries with him a. 
small portion of any bird or beast so seen ; it is the 
mo.st sacred thing he posse.sses. 

In South America there are initiation rites for 
girls as w'ell as boys among some tribes. In the 
case of the latter a marked feature of the rites in 
some areas wa.s the flogging of the boys or otlier 
painful tests of manhood. 

Australian initiation rites are of .several dilTerent 
types. In the south of Victoria, linguistically the 
oldest area, are found the simplest ceienionies ; in 
them no mutilations or deformations of any sort 
are practised. Then come tribes in which two or 
more teeth are knocked out. Beyond these, the 
central feature of the ritual is circumcision, with 
or without the knocking out of teeth, the cere- 
monie.s being at times in several stages, celebrated 
at intervals. Beyond these tribes, again, circum- 
cision is accompanied by snbincLsiori, a rite found 
also in Fiji. In all, or nearly all, cases the painful 
operations are accompanied by insi ructions in the 
moral code of the tribe and the revelation of tribal 
mysteries, such as the bull roarer. 

African rites are equally varied, but their distri- 
bution is less regular. There are large areas in 
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wliich circumcision is not known ; it probably 
fournl its way into Africa by more tlian one route. 
Tooth deformation and evulHion varies in its distri- 
bution indej)endently of circumcision, and may or 
may not he coniltincd with it. Some trihes (West 
Africa, Equatorial zone) point the incisors, uj>per, 
lower, oi lK)th ; some (An;jola) simply round tlie 
niiddh! incisois at the bottom ; Nilotic peoples, the 
Ovaniho, i'vu;., knock out the lower incisors, wliile 
the ZainheHi trihes remove tlie np[)er. Some of the 
tiihes, o. Baya, have rites that lecall tlie trials 
of tlie Australian candidate. The candidates are 
(hopped into a river, wounded with a spear, &c., 
and we are on the border- line of Secret Societies 
(q.v. ), The Masai have a seiies of age-grades, 
through whi(di all must jiass ; hut the rites consist 
only of a few days' seclusion. Among the Iho, 
niombershiji of the ‘grades ’ is not compulsory; hut 
no one was of much account unless he i cached 
one of the higher ranks ; money payments, divided 
among the memhers, were the essential element in 
the progiess from grade to giade. 

The literatuie of tlie .subject is .scatteied in Avoik.s 
dealing with the areas mentioned ; theie is no 
general discussion of the Hub)ect. 

IiiUiative and Rerereiidiiin aie iiolitical 
iiistit.ui ions under which the jieople of a nation or 
state may initiate measnies to he enacted l»y their 
own votes into laws, and may demand that law.s 
enacteil hy a legislative^ body sliall he refened hack 
to tlic jicople for ajipioval or rejection. In this 
way tlio )»ody ol the people are given a diieet voice 
in tin: making of their laws. The system here 
iiidicatcMl was first adopted in Snitzeiiand (q.v.). 
It has been introducecl into the United States, 
and now exists as a constitutional piovision in a 
numlier of t he states, South Dakota ( 18981, Oregon 
( 19()‘J ), and seveial otlieis since tliese dates. The 
working of the system in Oregon Ims atti acted 
mueh attention, and has proved so satisfactoiy as 
to give it a growing pojuilarity. Of the ne.w states, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico have made the initi- 
ative and referendum a provision of their eonstitti- 
tions, and Aiizona has added to these a provision 
for the Recall, the latter giving the jieople the 
right, to ‘ lecall ’ or dismiss from <dlice by n pojmlai 
vote officials who have pioved nnsat isfaclory. The 
recall ha.s he<>n adopted hy manj' cilios, lirst hy Los 
Angeles, C^alifornia, in 1903, and has been put in 
effect against the mayors of l^os Angeles and 
Seattle and other ofhcials (dsewheie. 

IlljiM'tionS. See Cl.Y.STKIl, IlYPODKRMn’ IN- 
JECTIONS, Tkansfusjon of Blooii. 


Injector. Fig. I shows in section a simple 
form of injecdor for raising water. Steam is.suiiig 
from the pipe S, into the ves.sel WR, Avill first 
creat(! a partial vae-uuni above 
W hy dragging air Avith it, and 
thea, when the Avater-lovel is 
above the nozzle, Avill, on collaps- 
ing hy condensation, imiiart its 
energy to tlie Avater and drive it 
U]i through tlie narrow neck 
below R, to a height of about 
one foot for every pound of 
steam-pressure jier square incli. 
It is (louhtful Avhether these in- 
jectors can work so economi- 
cally, as legards expenditure of 
steam, as ordinary sloAv-moving 
pumps do ; hut they po.ssess 
many conveniences and advan- 
tages which are bringing tliem 
, into use. 

Feed-pumps, for feeding Avater 
into steam-boilers, are difficult to keep in order 
wdien driven at high speed. The very rapid action 
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of the valves severely tries their durability. In 
the case of locomofcive.s incouA'^enience Avas often 
occasioned hy the fact tliat their feed-pumps 
acted only Avhen they were running ; and thus, 
if an engine happened to stand still for any 
length of time, the water occasionally got too 
low in the hoilei. M. Henri Oiffard’s injector, 
noAv in general use in place of high-speed feed- 
pumps, acts equally Avell whether the engine is 
runriitig or at rc.st. 

The. diagram fig. 2 will give an idea of the essen- 
tial parts of (Tilfard’s injector. A is the stiuim- 
hcAiler, H the Avater-levcl, CDF a pipe into AAdiich 
steam i.s admitted : this pijie terminates in a cone 
DF, Avhich is enclosed in a larger eone HIT. In the 
cone DF the pointed plug E can he raised or 
loAv^ered so as to increase or diminisli the area of 
the aperture at its lower end E. C is a pipe com- 
municating Avith the Avaier-cistern, and admitting 
Avaier into the external cone IIH, K is a pifie 
communicating Avith the boiler under tlui Avater- 
IcA^el. On opening eonimunications between tin* 
hoihu- and this apjiaratu.s it. might be <^\])ect('d that 
.steam Avould rush out at F, ami Avater at K, both 
(Uirrents meeting Avith great fona;, and escajiing 
into the atmo.s|ihere between the Iavo ojiening.s. 
l’ara<loxical as 


it may appear, 
the AViltcr at K, 
although it is 
actually, hy 
reason of the 
/icat/ of Avatei 
arising from the 
difference of 
level hetAveeu 
t he aperture at 
K and the 
Avater-leA'el at 
B, subject to a 
greater boiler- 
pressure than 
IS the steam in 
the cone DE, 
is yet ovei 
poAveied, and 
driven haek in 
to the boiler hy 
the stream til 
Avater and coii- 
dcnseil steam 
issuing from 
H ; and thus 
Avater, from the 
pijie C and the 

tender or cistern, is introduced into the boiler, and 
(ionstitutes the feed-Avater. The energy of tlie col- 
lapsing steam at E is transferred to Avater in HH ; 
this is driven foi Avard in a stream, Avhicli is at its 
narroAvest at K ; in this stream the actual energy 
per unit of hulk at K thus comes to exceed the 
potential energy of the boiler- AA’^ater at K, and its 
nctnal velocity to exceed the possihlt^ velocity of 
outlloAV from K ; whence the outlloAv from K is 
overpOAvered. In practice this injector is a some- 
Avhat expensive ajiparatus in couseciuence of the 
number of adjustable parts requiied. Variations 
in the pressure of steam reijuire alterations in the 
area of the steam -paBsa|^c, and in the distances be- 
tAveon the mouths of the conical openings for the 
outHoAV and inliow of steain and water. 



Eig. 2. 


Injunction, iu English laAv, is an introductory 
writ, hy which a superior court stops or prevents 
some inequitable or illegal act being done. If the 
party disobeys the injuncrion he may be attached 
tor contempt of court, and imprisoned till he obeys. 
In Scotland a remedy of a similar kind is called’an 
Interdict (q.v.). 
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Ink is a general term for anv fluid substance 
wliich, when apjdied to a suitable surface, leaves 
upon it a partially or wholly indelible impression. 
Any such fluid may be used for writing purposes ; 
but, as the recordin#,^ material is generally paper, 
this lluid must have either an adinity for the fibrous 
matter of which the i)aper is made, or for the sizing 
material used to prodiuje upon it a homogeneous 
surface. This is necessary to prevent the lemoval 
of the ink by water ; and this power of mordant- 
ing itself is OIK! of special importance, as upon 
it depend the permanency and intlelibility of tiie 
records. Certain salts have this propiii ty, espeeiallv 
salts of iron, which when exposed to the air absorb 
(fxygon, the result of vvhiiih is that the pale blue- 
green .solution jiroducijd by mixing jirotosalts of 
iron with ve;^etable matters containing tannic 
or gallic acid is c, (inverted into a dense blue-black 
insoluble compound, wlii(!h (iannot lie removed 
from the paper iirdo.ss it is tampiwed ivith by 
means of ehemiirals <!apable of decmm posing or 
destroying it. It is owing to the formation of this 
insoluble compound that writing-ink, when left in 
open vessels exposed to tlu! air, becomes thick and 
rofiy, and unlit for use. These! inks are known to 
have been used as early as 900 A.Ti. Other black 
inks aie prepared fiom salts of chromium and 
vanadium. 'rh(!H(! inks are in some (!as(»s more 
suiti.ble than the siuijile writing inks described 
above. Sulphate of indigo is also used as a colour- 
ing matter, and was introduced by Stephens in 
a black ink which lays claim to indeli- 
bility is jirepaied from nigrosine, one of the 
aniline compounds ; but the colour is much in- 
bu ior to that of oidiriary inks, and is not ahsorbed 
hy the papier lihr«* to the saim* extent. Writing- 
inks aie generally acid in character, whicli 
causes the (lorrosion on metal pens ; but' this 
proiierty rather tends to enhance the value 
of the ink, as it retards the bleaching a(!lion 
noticeable in old documents. (Tcasote, or com- 
mon wood vinegar, is added to most inks to 
jirevent moulding. 

The following will be found excellent recipes for 
tb(^ manufacture of bla<!k writing ink on a small 
scale : ‘ WiUi (jalla and snlplade of iron. I lb. 
bruised galls, 1 gal. boiling water, 5^ ox. of .sulphate 
of iron ( copjieras ) in solution, H oz. gum-arabic, previ- 
ously dissolved, and a fe\v dions of an antiseptic;, such 
as carbolic acid. Macerate the galls for twenty- four 
hours, strain the infusion, and add the otlun- ingrt - 
dients. JVd/t Lo(/wood. — lioil 10 oz. logwood in 
20 oz, of water ; boil again in 20 oz. more water, 
and mix the two decoctions; add2oz. chrome alum, 
and boil again for quarter of an hour ; and 1 oz. 
gum-arabic. The product is 25 oz. dee]) black ink.’ 

Copying-inks are pre|)ared by adding sugar, gum, 
or glycerine to ordinary writing-inks. These sub- 
stances protect the colouring matter (combined 
with the iron) from the oxidising influenc.es of 
the air, by forming a skin or impervious varnish 
over the writing. Thus, when the damp ‘ tissue ’ 
is pressed upon the writing, sufficient unoxidised 
ink is transferred to stain the paper from back to 
front, and expose a legible coi)y on the upper side. 
Aniline colours dissolved in water bolding gum or 
sugar in solution are also used as copying fluids. 
Owing to their intense colouring power these inks 
are useful where many copies from one docuinent 
are required, but only for temporary use, as on 
exposuie to air or light these colours quickly fade, 
and the record is lost. Copyable printing-ink is 
prepared from these materials ; and, when written 
ancl printed matter is to be copied, as on way-bills 
or invoices, its use is a great convenience. Copy- 
able pencils are preparetT fi om the same materials 
(in a solid form). liut there is a very serious 
objection to the use of such inks and pencils ; 


the printed or written matter can be entirely 
removed by iiieans of alcohol or oilier sol \ cuts. 

Many attempts have been made to [uoduce 
writing-inks which would hinder or render impos- 
sible tampeiing with documents, hut without mueli 
su(!cess. Tlie neces.sity foi such inks seems exag- 
gerated, as it has been found that even vith the 
best maiiipuiative skill and eheivical knowledge it 
is piuctic.ally impossible wholly to remove uiiting 
juodnc.ed with the common iion and tannin ink, 
sneh as is almost uni)oisally used. 

Coloured /a/'s.— ’I'best! aie t‘ss('ntially solutions 
of colouring matteis. lied ink is best ]uepared 
by dissolving pure cainiine in ammonia; blue, by 
dissolving Pru.ssian blue in oxali(! acid ; gieen, by 
di.ssolving one per cent, methyl gr(M!n in warm 
water. Other coloms can also be sinqily piepared, 
blit not being in demand are not usually met with in 
eommeree. The di!sirable properties in all writing- 
ink.s are that tln^y shall How friady and not gum or 
elo<j the pem, that they shall remain p(!rf(‘(;tly lliud 
( without depositing the colouring matter), and that 
they shall be rea.sonabl^y^ pmimiru'nl. in eliaracter. 

iiynnialhetie —These aie of gii'at variety, 

and althongli ])o.ss(!ssing an interest to the lover 
of the maivellons, are not in common use. Salts 
of h!ad or bismutli, on being tieated with sul- 
))lmretted hydrogen, give a black impression. 
When a weak solution of galls or (annie acid is 
used tlie pajicr on being jiliinged into a balli of a 
per-.salt of iron will show the characters in black, 
'riiis is a useful method of restoring faded old 
writing, and in cases where chemicals liav(‘ been used 
with tlie jmiqiose of removing it. S(‘i! aKo (.'oUAi/r, 

Print no/ mh, -'I’liis is a gii’asy or oily eomiiound 
in which solid jiigments are held in suspension, and 
is altogetlu'r dillerm't both in aj)[)caianc,e end com- 
lositiou from the wiiting-inks we liaie desciibed. 
t also is usually apjdied to paj)er siirfaci's, and 
amongst other qualities it must possess (lu! ])ro- 
peity known to piinters as ‘distribution’- i.(!. of 
being easily spread out in a layer, the tenuity of 
which will not cause it to (ill up tin* interstices of 
and between the lyjies; it must also attach itself 
to the jiajM.M’ when tlu' typi! is ])r<!ss(id uj)on it, 
detaeliiiig itself fiom the latter entindy ; it must 
possess the apjiarenlly opjiosite jirojierlies of diyiiig 
on tlie paper within reasonadde tinu', whilst it shall 
not do .so on the tyjie, lollers, or ink-tables during 
the ojieration, and, lastly, it should be permanent 
in so far as the impiessions on jiajier should have 
no tendency to change in colour or lor the outlines 
of the tyjie to become blurred. The various quali- 
ties of piinting-ink may be des(;iibcd under three 
beads, viz. (1) newsjiapi^r inks, (2) bookwoik inks, 
and (3) litliograpliic inks. With the common and 
con.se(]uently cheap ju iiiting-inks it is not necessary 
that tW more expensixe diying oils be employed 
as a vehicle or varnish for the coloiiiing matler. 
Common oils made fiom paraffin and resin are 
ii.sed, mixed with ordinary lanijildaek. Trom tliis 
compound, wdien applied to the surface of piinting- 
]»aper, the oily matter is absorbed, leaving the 
colouring matter as a stain on the outside, which 
do( 3 S not ‘set off’ immediately aftt!r printing to 
such an extent as to jirevent its enijdoynient for 
cheap periodicals and newsjiajiers. The lietter class 
of jirinting-inks, how'ever, especially in illustiated 
work, must actually dry ujion the suiface of the 
pajKM- in the same manner ns j)aiiit will dry when 
applied to a wall. This result is obtained by the em- 
ployment of drying oils — that is, oils which have the 
property of absorbing oxygen by tlu! jnocess of boil- 
ing and becoming gum-like or resinous in character. 
Thus, when the ink, prejiared from linseed, poppy, 
or walnut oil, is exposed to the atmosphere, 
especially if assisted by heat, the colouring matter 
becomes imprisoned or varnished over with a resin- 
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0U8 coating, which prevents it setting otfor staining 
liny substance brou^Jit in contiict vvitli it. Jn pro 
paring liin varnisJi of such inks Che oils alreadv 
menbioneil are lieated Co oOO or GOO' R, at which 
teaiperatiii e tliey are kepC for a j»eri(»d varying 
with Che (Jegree of vi.se(jMly or thickness oi the 
varnish re({uire(l. In Chis o])eraCion Che oil (a 
coinj>oiind of Cal Cy acids wild) glycerine) gra<lnally 
thielvens, wiChonC inucJi loss of coJonr or weight, 
pnngejiC fntjies of acroline, due to the decomposi- 
tion of tile gl\ceiine, being giv(‘n off. I’Ikj vainisli 
so jnodneetf is niixed \MCh laiuphlack, pi'epared 
either fioin coal or hiirning oil, or from Che im- 
pel feet comhnstion of gas, and after very careful 
grinding is in a condition for use. 

The manufael.iirc of coloured inks is j)ractically 
rmicli the sauic ;ts for hla(!k inks, onl.v great care 
nmst be c.veicised to secure the j»iiiity of the var- 
nisl), and to see. tliad. the chemicals emj)loyed do 
not reac.t uixm one anotluM-. For example, wlnm 
vermilion (which is a. compound of sulphur and 
menuiry) is enifiloyed with colouis containing 
iron or lead, the sphmdid (‘olour of the v<‘rmiliou 
is entirely destroyed by the formation of black 
sulphur comiioumls with the iron ami lead. It is 
im)»ossil)le in such an article to give more than the 
general outline of this mauufaiiture, with which 
are (ionnec.tcd many mysteiious pioccssesfor which 
there is no obvious chemical explanation. 'I'he chief 
drawbacl; in legard to colouied printing inks is f.heir 
tendency to faile on exposuie to tin- air and light. 
This drawl), ick has become nioie aecentuatiMl since 
the introduction of coal tar cfdours, with which it 
seems to be the rule that the more biilliant and 
beautiful are they thci l<;s.s they are lit to n*.sis(. 
Idiese destructive influem-es. 

Tn lilhograjihy hotli writing and printing inks 
are onijiloyed, tlie.se being of a fsa-uliar clniracter. 
The foniuu- consists of a soapy lluitl holding in 
suspension fatty uiattirrs (shellaQ, white wax, and 
tallow), which on bcung transferiod to the stone 
are absorbed and retained by its porosily. 'J'hc 
subseiiimnt application of lithographic ))rinting-ink 
(whic.h is only the finest variety of printing ink 
prepared in an especial maiinei ) to tlKMlamp suiface 
of the stone causes it to collect an<l form a layer 
on the poitions which the lithographic writing ink 
has penetrated. As in the case of letterpress-iiiks, 
those for lithographic- pui poses are pn-.jiaied in 
black and coloured varieties. 

Specia,! inks aio projiared for collotype and tin- 
plate printing. tStainping or obliterating inks may 
eitber be, piepared by thinning <lown black or 
coloured letterjn e.ss printing-inks wildi linseed oil 
or turjientine, or by grinding aniline colours with 
glycerine ami ti eacie. 

Indian Ink or China Ink . — This is a mechanical 
mixture of the ])urest and densest lamjihlack, 
with a solution of gum, gelatine, or of agar-agar, 
the use of wliicb ma,y he traced as far hack as 2G97 
B.C., with a solution of gum, gelatine, or of agar- 
agar. Idle hbndv i»asie is dried and ])reased so as 
to form cakes, in which condition it is .sold. The 
lampblack is prepared by burning sesame or other 
oil, controlling the siijinly of air so that in place 
of a clear flame the caroon from the burning oil is 
deposited in fine flakes in t he form of lampblaek. 
For the very finest vaiietics the, material used for 
this purpose is camphor I'he lamphla-ek or carbon 
so produced is amoiphoiis, and of an intensely black 
colour. In this condition it is seldom used for the 
purpose of ordinary w^iting^ but when rubbed <lown 
with water forms a material used by draughtsmen 
for plans, iSiC, Inks of a similar nature can be pre- 
jiared by mixing the solutions already 'mentioned 
witli colouiing matter. 

Marking ink . — Wlien certain salts of silver or 
platinum are applied to textile fabrics these 


I materials are reduoed in the lihres of the fabric, and 
the wiiting so piodiiced is not removed by the 
ordinary scouring process to which such articlea 
are subjected. Aniline in the piesence of oxidi.sed 
substances also produces a uselul imUdible ink. 

InL-stams. — The removal of writing-ink stains 
from linen is easily efleeted, by iilternately dipping 
the paits in a solution of oxalic acid and hypo 
chloiite of lime (or soda). If the sfain.s be old 
and have a.s.sumed tin- brown colour of iron mould, 
warm diluted liydroeliloi i(! acid will be found eflec- 
fual in tlieii lenioval. AMien the fabric is coloured 
le removal of ink-stains is more diliicull, as the 
cliemieals employed in the foimei case aie inadmis- 
sible. in f/liis ease a solution of pyiopbosphato of 
oda mav be used with advantage, as this salt does 
ot seiionsly afleid- even debeale colon is. It is of 
coiir.se neccs.saiy lliorougbly to wash the fabric 
affei the lemoval of llu- stains. 

Inkcriliaiin* a village in the (Jrimea, situated 
.. -ar the eastern extremity of the bat hour of 
Seliastopol. See CniMEAW AVak. 

Inland Revrnne. See Kxcisk, Taxation. 
Inlayitljff is the art of decornting flat siiifaces 
by tlie insertion of mateiials dilleiing lioni the 
gumnd or body in wliieb they an- put, in colour, 
l-exlure, or other (jualitii-s. Tiie body oi I'asis may 
be woo<l, stone, or metal, and the inla-id or (-n- 
-rusted .substances may be woods of various colours, 
vory, niolbf*i-ol pc-a-il, toi t-oisesliell, piecions and 
itlier ine.fal.s, niaibles, and linrd and jui-eious 
stones, all tiu-se sui»s(anees being seb'cled piin- 
ipally on account of tlie Inillianee and \aiiety 
if their colours. Inlaying in wood is knoun gener- 
ally as lao/Y/nc/r// .■ in nn-tals the inlay piiiuipall}' 
aelised is (*alle<l !)(( matter n mg (q.v.j; and in 
arble and pretdon.s stones it forms a vanety of 
71/o.vaic - woi k (k<h* Mo.saki.s). As of most decora- 
tive arts, the otigin ol inlaying can be tiaeed to 
^astern countries. While some kinds of inbtv s were 
known in ancient Egyi)t ami Jloim-, the ait as piac- 
lised in modern tiim-s liist took root in Venice 
the ITitli century, vvlu-n snnill caskets were 
ornamented with inlays ot ivory and wood in 
strictly geometrical patterns, sneb as f-ontinm’ t/o 
be leproduceil to this day in the familial inlaid- 
woik of liombay. Contmnjioraneously the Floren- 
tines began to ornament furniture., the. with small 
inlaid dice of ivory arranged to form various 
patterns, ami this style of inlay has since become 
generally known as CcMto.sa-work, from l.be, fact 
that the ehoir-tittings in the eliurch ol the C-ertosa 
or great (.'arthusian monastery, near Milan, are 
ornamented in this manner. From these begin 
nings developed the Tarsia-work of Italy of a 
century later, whieh, dealing at first with gini- 
Tiietrical patterns in wood, uevelo])ed inb) inlaid 
rejueseritatioiis of architecture, views, figures, and 
dranery, and linally into foliae.eous scrolls of 
iiioueni mo-rquetry. Marquetry-work in furniture 
was greatly elaborated in Frane.t;, (lermaiiy, and 
Holland towards tlie close of the 17th centuiy, 
and workers in wood found great deliglii in skilful 
lahoration of intricate designs. Towards f,he (dose 
-jf the 17th centurv a new development of mar- 
quetry was efl’ect/ed by a French artist, (Iiarhvs 
Andr6 Houle, in the exclu.sive use of inlaid 
veneers of tortoiseshell and brass, now known as 
Buhl-work. Both in design and execution Boule’s 
work was of remarkable excellence. Tlie marquetry 
work of France and Italy is of the finest quality, 
followed V)y Dutch and Flemish (where satin, tulip, 
sycamore, and holly veie used for inlaying) In- 
troduced into Fmgland by William III., by the 
time of Queen Anne it had developed into a much 
more delicate and elaborate class of work than the 
original. 
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Pietra-dnra^ which consints of an inlay of hright- 
colomeii, hard, and precioiiH Htonos, in slal»H of 
marhle or in panels of wood, is alliod to Iho ancient 
mosaic-work which llonrished in the palni}' days 
of Rome ; but true mosaic, altliough emhedde«l, is 
not inlaid. Piefcra-dura begatj to be made in Italy 
in the loth centuiy, hut its extreme costliness pre- 
vented its extensive apjdieation. Two varieties 
were made in Italy, one l)eing an inlay of minute 
pieces of stones with colours so arranged as to form 
a design or picture, like mosaics of larger size. 
This is known as Roman mosaic, in contradistinc- 
tion to Moren tine mosaic, wliich consists of slices of 
stone shaped and inserted to form delinite portions 
o4 the lequired design. This latter class of inlaid- 
woik was introduced into India by a French artist, 
Austin d<j Bordeaux, who <lecorated the famous 
Taj Mahal at Agra in pi(;lra-dura of the lichest 
and most elaborate charactfw. The art then took 
root in that region, and to this day pictra-dura of 
manifestly Euiopean (diara(*tcr in design c.ontinues 
to be a characteiistic art industry of Agra. 

The ornamental tr^iatmerit of metals by inlaying 
is piiucipally confined to the incrusting ami inlay- 
ing of wile and line jdates of gold .ami silver into 
iron, st.eel, and bronze. 'I’he inlaying of gold 
.and, to a minor degree, silver wire into iron or 
steid is known as Damascening (q.v. ). In India 
such damascening is known as Ivuft-work, and 
IS <i.vtensiv<d V pi.actised in the Ignited l^iovinccs. 
Ell’ective combinations of infeiior metals are also | 
made in Imli.a; .silver inlaid in a bla(;k alloy of 
co])per, leail, and tin being known as Bnlri-woik, 
from Bidar, in the Deccan. Ckimbinations of coppm- 
and briiss, and of brass and tin, are al.so common 
in the hon.sehobl vessels of the Hindus. 'Phe 
.lajianese, who ]K)ssess many alloys, excel in com- 
bining and inl.aying them, often in relief, in their 
art metal manulactures. 

Inn (ancient (Knxs), a river of Germany, the 
most important Alpine .aflluent of tlni Danube, 
rises in the south of the Swiss canton of ( Prisons, 
and flows north-east through the valley of the 
Engadine, and onwards through Tyrol ami Bavaria, 
1.0 its junction with the Danulx! at Passan in a 
stream (320 yards) broader than that of the 
Danube. Its total cour.se is .317 miles. In Bavaiia 
its bed is broad and sown with islands. 

Inn is the legal designation of a house or hotel j 
where lodging and refreshment are provided f<w 
travellers generally. I’ublic-houses, &c. are rifd 
properly described as inns unless some nmnis are 
set apart for guests t(» hnlge in. An inn may be 
set up without a license ; but if excisable licpiors 
are sold the innkeeper must take out a licen.se; 
and even temperanc<! hotels are made subject to 
police inspe(!tion, to prevent evasion of the law. 

An innkeeptu- is bound to open his house to 
travellers generally ; he may not refuse refresh- 
ment or lodging to any person who is able and 
willing to pay, unle.ss such }>erson is drunk or 
disorderly, or tainted with infectious disease. He 
is, of course, bound only to give such accommoda- 
tion as ho has. If the traveller has a horse ain] 
lug^fige the innkeeper is bouml to receive them if 
he has .accommodation, provided the traveller him- 
self intends to lodge there as a guest. But the 
traveller is not entitled to seletd whateviu room he 
pleases, and if ho will not acce[)t such reasonable 
accommodation as is offered, the innkeeper may 
order him to leave the house. An innkee[>er has a 
lien or right to detain the horse, carriage, or goods 
of his guest for that part f)f the reckoning appli- 
cable to each respectively, and this lien he acquires 
even if the horse, &c. be not the property of the 
guest. He has no right to detain tlie person of his 
guest. 


By the Roman law an innkeeper was bound to 
restore goo<ls entrusted to him by his guests, unless 
they were lost by some damnum, fatale^ or inevit- 
able misfortune ; this was the effect of a clause in 
the edict beginning NaiUa;, caupon&s, stahuJaru. 
The same rule was adopted by the English common 
biw. Hence, if a giiest was robbed of his goods at 
an inn tin; innkeeper was liable, unless the guest 
had taken upon himself the Cfire of his own pro- 
)erty, or the loss w.hs dm' to tlu' (bdault or neg- 
igence of t,h(» guest himself, bis servant, or com- 
panion : and the landlord was not jiermitted to 
escape liability by putting up a notice that he 
would not be an.swerable for losses. But the Inn- 
keepens Act, 1808, provid(!S that an innkeej)er shall 
nt)t be li.abh* to imiKt' good tin? lo.ss of any goo<l8, 
&c. (ii<»t being .a horse or earri.age) f(» a greater 
amount tlian £30, unless the loss has been occa- 
sioned by bis owji willul defanll, or the piojauty 
Inus be(!n deposited with him for s.ale custody. A 
co}»y of the first section of the act must, be 
e.xbibited in the hall or entrance to the inn. ddie 
liability of innkeepers in respect of goods belonging 
1.0 tlicir gU(!stH extends to all keepers of nublic- 
bons(‘s, Ac., bnt not to neisous who let lodgings. 
The keep<‘r of a boaiiling-liouse or lodging- bousci is 
fret' fiom liability if be exercises ordinary care i.e. 
such <‘are as be lakes of bis own goods. 'I’be Inn- 
kcepers Act of 1878 ]>ennits a landloid (;ifter 
giving nolic(‘ as required ]>y the act) to sell the 
propiwty of a gmist who has hdt without paying. 
Jn Scotland the Roman rule of law as to iiin- 
kci'.pers’ liability has been adopted, and the law is 
substantially the same as in England, exeejit that 
no indii'tmenl would li(‘ a, gainst an innkeeper for 
n'fusing a gu<!s1. See fnitluu, as to the luionses 
requiri'd by innktx'peis, the articles Ljc'KNSING 
Laav.s and Liquo'’ 1jA\n s. 

Iiinalf^ Ideas. See Common Sensk, Dks- 
CAiiTK.s, Locke. 

Inner Hoiise. the name given in Scotland to 
the higlu'r divisions of the Court of Session (q.v.). 

Ilinerleitlieil.a police-burgb ( 1809) of Pecbles- 
sliire, near tin* Tweed’s left bank, 0 miles ESE. of 
Peebhis, and 12 W. of (bilasbicls. Its lirst woollen- 
factory was established in 1788, about wliicb time 
its saihie spring (Scott’s ‘Rt Ron an ’s Well ’) came 
into eelebiit.y; but the great extension of its 
woollen industry dates fioni fifty years later. Pop. 
2490. 

Inner Temple, one of the Inns of Court (q.v. ). 
limes. Cosmo, lawyer, autiejuary, and his- 
torian, was born at Ifnrris, on Deeside, 9th 
September 1798. His father, formerly the laird 
of Leuchars, was a scion of the old family of limes 
of limes. Cosmo was educated at the Edinburgh 
High School, and he giaduated both at Glasgow 
and Oxford. In 1822 he jiassed as a Scottish 
advocate, became sherilf of Moray in 1840, and 
subsequently Mas appointed clerk to the Second 
Division of the Court of Session. In 1846 he 
was elected to the (unjiaid) chair of History in 
the university of Edinburgh. Gosmo limes is 
peiluuis best known as the author of Scotland in 
the Middle Agc.s (1860), and Sketches of Early 
Scotch History ( 1861 ), but lie also prepared the first 
volume of Acts of the Scottish Parliament, and at 
the time of bis death was engaged on an index to 
the whole series. He was further a most industri- 
ouB member of the Baimatyne, Maitland, and 
Spalding Clubs, and edited for them several of 
the register- books of the old religious bouses of 
Scotland, with otlier historical doeumenls of great 
importance. He published a volume of lectures on 
Legal Antiquities (1872), and mois the author of 
several memoirs, including one of Dean Ramsay. 
Cosmo Innes died suddenly at Killin, SLst «luly 
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1874, in his seventy -si xtli year. See the Memoir 
by his daughter, Mrs Hill l^ui tou ( 1874). 

ItincSy 'I’HOMAS, a Scottish liistorian, knowi 
better as ‘Father limes,’ vas horn in 1662 at 
Drumgask, on Deesido, Alierdeen.sljiie. At lifteen 
he was sent (o Paris, wliere he stndietl at the 
College of Na,varre and the Scots College, of which 
latter body his eldest brother liOwis (1651-1738) 
was priii( ij)al from 1682. Thomas received piiest’s 
ordeis in 1602, and after three yeais of mission 
Avoik at Invmaven, Banffshire ( 1608-1701 ), returned 
to I’m is, and became ])refect of sMidies in the Scots 
College, W'hero he died, 28th January 1744. To 
[)iirsue his researches he had paid a visit or two 
to England and Scotland ; and Wodrow, who saw 
him at Edinburgh in 1724, diiscribes him as ‘a 
monkish, bookish ncrson, who meddles with mithing 
but literatun;.’ Willial Im was a staunch Jacohite, 
but no Ultramontanci ; not free, indeed, from sus- 
])ic.ion of Jansenism. He may justly be looked on 
as the precursor of Niebuhr and Niebuhr’s suc- 
cessors; for his Critical Ksaaij on the Annent 
Jiihabitantfi of Scotland (2 vols. 1720) is much the 
earli(ist of all scientific histories. It was meant 
for an introdiu'tion to a Cun I and JieeJesiast ical 
History of Scotland, orn^ volume of whi<di, coming 
down to (Joluniba’s <leath, he prepared for the 
j»ross, whilst another, bringing down the narrative 
to8.‘ll, was left incomplete. Both were edited for 
the Spalding Club by Dr drub in 18.73. The aim 
of the whole work was ‘to counteract the inven- 
tions of former historians [Hector Boece j, and to 
go to the bottom of the dark contrivances of factious 
men [Ceorge Buchanan J against the sovereignty of 
our kings ; ’ and, though ho thus wrote with a 
purpose, his honesty and acumen were sindi (hat 
the work retains a peimanent value. See (be 
.Memoir hy Dr Crul) ])ieli\ed to the repnnt of 
the Critic, (d Essai/ (‘ Histtnians of Scotland’ series, 
vol. viii. 1879). 

llllioreilt* the name of thirteen popes, tlni most 
remarkable of whom are tin' followin;g^— lNM<)(ncNT 
T., a native of Alhano, was <*lected Bishop of Komo 
in 402. N(‘xl. to tlm pon(,ili(!ate of Leo the (Ireat 
(ha(. of Innoi'cnt forms the most im[)ortant ((poch 
111 the history of the ndations of the see of Home 
with the otluu clinrehes, both of the East and 
of the West. Tie was eaim'st and vigorous in 
enforcing the c<dibacy of the idergy. Me main- 
tained witli a lirm hand tlie right of the Bishop of 
Home to KSicive and to judge ajiiK'als from other 
churches, and his hdters abound with a.ssertions of 
universal juri.sdiction, to which Catholics apjK*al as 
eaijy evidence of the Roman piirnacy. Innocent 1. 
died in 417, and was canonised. — For Innocent 11. 
see I’opK, ANTri’orK. 

Innooknt hi. (Lothario (’onti), by far the 
greatest }>oj)e of this name, was born at Anagni in 
1 1<)1. After a course of much distinction at Paris, 
Bologna, and Rome, he was made cardinal ; ami 
eventually in 1198 was elected, at the unpre- 
cedentiMlly early age of thirty-seven, a succe.ssor of 
Pope Cidestine III. His pontificate is justly re- 
garded as the culminating point of the temporal as 
well as the Hj>iritual supremacy of the Roman see ; 
under the imnulse of his ardent but disinterested 
zeal for the glory of the church, almost every state 
and kingdom was brought into subjection. In Italy, 
during the minority of Frederick II., who was a 
ward of Innocmit’s, the authority of the pope 
within his own states was fully consolidated, and 
his inlluence among the other states of Italy was 
confirmed and extended. In Germany he adjudi- 
cated with authority upon the rival claims of Otto 
the Guelnh and Philip of Swabia; in' France he 
compelled Philip Augustus to dismiss Agnes de 
Meranie, whom he had unlawfully married, and 
to take back Ingeburga. In Spain he exercised 


a similar authority over the king of Leon. The 
histoiy of his conflict with and triumph over John 
of England displays in a stronger light the extent 
of his pretensions and the completeness of his 
snjiremacy. Even ti>e king of Armenia, L(io, 
received Ids legates. And, as if in order that 
nothing might be wanting to the completene.ss of 
his authority throughout the then known world, 
the Latin comjiiest of Gonstantinople and the 
establishment of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem 
put an end, at least during his poiitilic.ate, to the 
shadowy pretensions of the east.cun rivals of his 
power, spiritual as well as temporal. His views of 
the absoluteness of the authority of the (church 
within her own dominion were no less unhendiifj,^ 
than his notion of the universality of its extent. 
To him every ofience against religion was a crime, 
against society, and in his ideal (’hristian republic 
evory heresy was a rebellion wddeh it W'as the duty 
of the ruleis to resist and repress, it was at his 
call, thmefore, that the crusade against the 
Albigenses was organised and undertaken. As an 
ecclesiastical ailministrator Innocent holds a high 
place in his order. He was a vigorous guaidian of 
public and private morality, a steady juotector of 
the weak, zealous in tin* ri'pnj.ssion of simony and 
other abuses of the time. He juohibitecl the 
arbitrary multijilicaliori of religious oiders by 
})rivate authority, but In* lent all the foico of his 
power and influence to the remarkable sjuritual 
moveiuent in which the two great orders, the 
'’ranci.scan and the Dominican, had thm’r oiigin. 
t was under him that the celebrated fouith 
Lateran (h)uncil was Ixdd in 121,7. In the follow 
yiuir he was seizisl with his fatal illness, find 
lied ill July at Perugia at the early age of fifty-six. 
His \voi ks emlujici' sermons, a lenuirkable tieatise 
•n the Misery of the Condition of ]\lan, and a huge 
lumber of letters. The ‘gohUm se(iuence ’ ‘ Veiii, 
sancto Spiri(.us ’ has been attii bated to him by 
some. It is from his let ters and his decretals alone 
hat the character of Ibt' age and tlu'. true signi- 
icance of the chinch ])olicy of this extraordinary 
man can be full_> uiidmstood. However earnestly 
nen may di.ssent from these views, no sLmlenl 
•f medieval histoiy will refuse to ac'cept Dean 
Milman’s venlict on tbe careiir of Innocmit 111. 
-hat ‘his high and blameless, and, in some respi'c(.H, 
vi.se and gentle charactei, seems to a]jproach more 
learly tlian any one of the whole sueitession of 
Ionian bishops to the hle;d light of a su])iemc 
xmtiff;’ and that ‘in him, if ever, may secun to 
be reali.sed the churchman’s highest conccjition of a 
I vicar of Ghrist.’ 

See Milniau’.s Lntiu Christianity, vol. v. ; .lorry’s 
Innocent 111. (18.73); works in (tenunn by Hurtor, 
Deut.s<,h, .Schvi’ciner, and Rrifachai ; T’ij'it-ttordon’.s hmo- 
oent thx (Jrciit (1907); and a grout work by Lnebairo 
(G vobs. 1903-8). 

j InNODKNT XI. (BkNKDET'I'O Ol)ESCAI.(Ull), horn 
j at (kiino in 1611 and elected in 1676, was one of 
I the most distinguished among the jiopes of the 17th 
I century. He was a vigorous and judicious reformer ; 
but bis historical celebrity is mainly owing to bis 
contest with Louis XIV. The dispute began with 
an attempt on the part of the jiojie to put an end 
to the abuse of the king’s keeping sees vacant, in 
virtue of what was called the DroU de Eegale, and 
appropriating their revenues. 7’ho resistance to 
this attempt drew forth the celebrated declarations 
of the French clergy as to the Gallican Liberties. 
But the actual conflict regarded the immunities 
enjoyed by the foreign amba.s8ador8 residing in 
Home, and especially the rij^ht of asylum, wnich 
they claimed not only for their own residences, but 
also for the adjoining district. These districts had 
gradually become so many nests of crime, and of 
frauds upon the revenue ; and the pope gave notice 
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that he would not thereafter receive the credentials 
of any new anibaHsador who should not renounce 
these ’abusive claims. The great powers murmured 
at this threat, but it was with France that the 
crisis occurred. Louis XIV. instructed his new 
ambassador to maintain the dignity of France, ami 
sent a large body of military and naval ofhcers to 
sujjport his pretensionsi. Innocent persisted in 
reinsing to grant an audien(‘-e to the ambassador. 
Louis, in reprisal, seized on the paj>al territory of 
Avignon ; but the pope was immovable, and the 
dispute was not adjusted till the following pontifi- 
cate. Innocent died in 1089. 'riie pope of Ihowm 
Jim’s linKj <tnd the Book was Innocent XTI. (I’ig- 
mftelli), pope in 1691-1700. 

Innocents, Uoi.y. See Childerma.s. 

InnOIllinnte Artery [Arteria iunominata) 
is the Inst laige bianch given off from the arch of 
the Aorta ( v. ). 

Iniioiniiiate Bone. See I'elvls. 

Innsbriiek. the Ciipital of ’Pyrol, 109 miles 
by rail S. of Muniidi, stands on the Jnn at 
its iun(;tion with the Sill, 1880 feet above sea- 
level, surrounded Jind overhung by mountains 
rjuiging from 7500 to 8.500 feet high. It is a 
beautiful place, with broad tree-shaded streets, 
arcaded shops, and four squaies adoined Avith 
statues. 'I’he Franciscan church, or Hofkiiche, 
built in the Kmuiissance style in 1.553 63, contains 
ii beautiful and ehiboiate monument to the 
ErnjxMor Ma.ximilian 1. (who, however, is buried 
in Vienna). It consists of a inaible .sarcophagus 
.supjjorting the ernperor’.s elligy in bronze, in a 
kneeling postuii; ; while on both sides of the aisle 
are twenty-eight bionze figmes of royal (mostly 
Mapshuig) p(!isonages, by lA'ter Visidier and other 
Lei man Jii tists. In tin; same church aie monuments 
to Andre.is Ilofe.r ami his comrades Sjiei kbjicher 
and Ilas))inger, and to the Tyi'olese who fell in 
tin; wars against h’rjince ( 1790 iSOtt). Tlie pjiiish 
chuKih of St dames luis a picture of the Virgin by 
Lucas (.’ran ach. The other chief buildings are the 
iiuperial castle, built by Maximilian Land restored 
by Maiia Theii'sa in 1706-70; the ‘ Lolden Hoof 
rjilace ; ’ the national museum, the Ferdinan- 
deum ; and the university (founded in 1077, 
and, after several viid.ssitudes, oiganised anew in 
1820), To the university aie at.lache<l a lil)rary, 
a botanical gaiden especially rich in Alpine jilants, 
jind the usual museums, laboratories, &c. Among' t 
the iminy monasteiies of Innshiuck is the first that 
the (Japuchins founded in Lermany (1594). A 
colossal statue of Andreas Hofer was unveiled in 
1893, Innsbiuck carries on manufactures of woollen 
cloth, machines, and glass and ghiss-painting. It 
is mnclj visited in summei bv tourists. Pop. { 1890) 
23,. 320 ; ( 1900) 20,800 ; ( 191() ) 53, 194 ; ( 1923) 56,305 
— almost all Latholics. Innsbruck ha.s always been 
a place of some commercial imj»oitance, owing to 
its situation at the ford across the Inn and at the 
heml of the Bienner T’ass to Italy. The Homans 
had here their principal colony in Hluetia. From 
1180 the town belongeil to the Counts of Meran ; in 
1363 it passed with Tyrol to Austi ia, 'J'bc stormiest 
period of its history Jell in the days of Hofor (q.v,). 

lllllS of Court, the name given to certain 
voluntary societies which have the exclusive right 
of calling persons to the English bar. These 
societies had their oiigin in the 13th century, when 
the clergy cea.sed to piactise in the law-courts, and 
their place was taken by lay professor.*?, ‘appren- 
tices,’ and students of law who congregated in the 
neighbourhood of Westminster. There are four 
Inns of Court— Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner Temple, 
the Middle I'emple, and Gray’s Inn. Each possesses 
a dining-hall, library, and chnnel, the Tomjde 
Church being used as a chapel by tx)th the societies 


which take their name from the buildings which 
once belonged to the Knights Templars. Each 
inn derives a considerable income from houses and 
chambers occupied by barristers and others, and 
each is Lmverned by an irresponsible body called 
the Benchers. New members of thi.s body, who are 
usually judges or senior counsel, are chosen by 
the existing members. The inns po.sses.s equal 
privileges; since 1855, when a royal commi.ssion 
reported on their revenues and constitution, they 
have joined in pioviding lectures for the benefit of 
students, and m examining candidates for adinis- 
,sion to the bar. They have discii'tion to admit 
or refuse any candidate without assigning their 
reasons ; but no objection is made to tlie admission 
of any person of good cdiaracter. Each inn exercises 
discipline over its own members, and has power to 
disbar them — i.e. to withdraw from them the right 
to practise; but there is an ajipeal to tlu! judges 
from the decision of the benchers. The light of 
disbarring is exerci.scd only in the case of jiersons 
guilty of criminal ofl’enees or ^ross profes.sional 
misconduct; a formal inquiry is held, but the 
results of the investigation are not made public. 
Serjeants’ Inn was formerly a society composed of 
barristers and judges belonging to the ‘ order of 
the coif ; ’ but tliis inn was .abolished in 1877 . The 
smaller societies, sometimes called Inns of Chamairy, 
have never been of any great imjiortanee ; their 
buildings have jiassed into the possession of one or 
other of the inns of court, or have become the 
property of small private societies of solicitors, &c. 
Staple Inn and (;lement’s Inn are interesting hy 
re.'ison of the collegiate character of their buildings. 
For further infoim.ation, see the Heport of the 
('ommission of 185.5. 'I’he steward ot any of the 
inns of court will furnish intending candidates for 
the bar Avifh ii. f u nialion as to the terms of 
admission. See BARIlJS'rKK ; Pe,Trc<‘’s Inns of Court 
( 1848) ; Bellot’s Inner and Middle Temple ( 1902). 

The society known as the King's Inns in Dublin 
performs the duties of an inn of court in relution to 
the Irish bar. The Scottish bar is organised on an 
entirely dillerent plan (see Advo(’ VTE). 

llllllieildo. a part of a pleading in ('ases of 
libel ami slander, pointing out what/ and who was 
meant by the libellous matter or descrijitioii. 

llioeillaiioil (‘engrafting’), the communica- 
tion of di.seasc to a healthy sulqect by the introduc- 
tion of a specilic germ or animal jioison into his 
system by puncture or otherwise, oiiginally used of 
tire inocubation of smallpox (for preventive inocu- 
lation, see B\(n'ERiA, Germ, Anthrax, Diph 
THERIA, IIydroi'HODIa). If the matter of a small 
|)o.x pustule, taken after the commencement of 
the eighth day, be inserted in or beneath the 
skin of a per.son who has not previously sud'ered 
from smallpox, the foIloAving phenomena are in- 
(lucoil : ( 1 ) Ijocal inllammation is set up; (2) on the 
seventh or eighth day there i.s fever similar to that 
of .smallpox ; and (3) aftei' the lapse of three more 
days there is a more or less abundant eriqition of 
pustules. This process is termed inoculation, and 
the dise.ase thus produced is denominated inocu- 
lated smallpox. Tlie disease produced in this arti 
ficial maimer is much siinjiler ami less dangerous 
than ordinary smallpox ; and as it was an almost 
certain means of preventing a subsequent attack of 
the ordinary disease, inoculation was much prac- 
tised till it w'as sujierseded in the beginning of last 
century hy Jenner’s introduction of vaccination. 
The importance of inoculation was recognised in 
the E.ast at a very early period, the Chinese 
practising it from the 6th century, and the 
Brahmins from a very remote antiquity. In 

Pereia, Armenia, and Georgia it was in use, and it 
is even said to have been enqiloyed in Scotland 
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ai^d Wales. It was not, however, till Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu wrote her celebrated letter from 
Adrianople in 1717 that the operation became 
generally known in England. In that letter she 
writes : ‘ The smallpox, so fatal and so general 
amongst us, is here entirely harndess, by the 
invention of which is the term they give 

it. Every year tliousands undergo *he operation. 
There is no example of any one that lia.s died 
in it, and yon may believe that I am very well 
satisfied of the safety of the cxperinuMit., sinci^ ! 
intend to try it on my dear little son.’ h'onr yesus 
afterwards she had lun- daughter publicly inocu- 
lated in England ; the ex])erimont was then pei- 
forined successfully on six condemned criminal.s 
at Newgate, and on the strength of these success 
fill cases two chihlreii of (’aroJine, i’rint'e.^^s o. 
Wales, were inoculated, which gave a sanction to 
the juactice. 

Inoculation ^vas not, however, thoronghly estah- 
lishod for mon* (hau a (juarter of a c^mtuiy atttu its 
introduetion. It im't with virulent <)j)p<),''itiou both 
from the nu'dieal proh'ssion and tlie eleigy. A 
sermon is evlaiit whieh w.is pleached in 1722, by 
the* Ihiv. Edward Massey, in which it is asserted 
that ‘.lolj's distemper was continent smallpox, and 
that he hud been inoculated by the <l('vil.’ The 
great drawiiaek to inoculation tinned out, liow- 
<‘vcr, uo he ( his : while it was invaluable to him 
who underwent the ofiemtiori, ami completely 

f ;uaided him from the natural disease in its se.vme 
orm, its ellecl' upon the community at. large was 
extreimdy jiernicious in keeping alive the natuial 
disease, and inci easing its spread amongst those 
who were not jirotecteil hy inoculation. While one 
in live or six of those who to<dc (die natural ilisease 
died, the average uumher of deaths at the Inoeula- 
tion Hospital u'asonly Hiri 1000; and yet, ;ic(;oiding 
to tin* authority of lleherden, in every thousand 
deaths within the hills of mortality hi the tiist 
thirty years of the LStli century (before imxmlation 
was at all general ) only seventy-four Avere <lue to 
Hrnalljiox. I’he deaths from this disease amounted 
to 97) in loot) during the last thirty years of the 
century ; so that, notwithstiimling the luesei vative 
effects of inoculation on almost all who were 
operated on, the total number of deaths from this 
disi'ase increased in one hundred years in the ratio 
of about 5 to 4. At tlie beginning of the ISth cen- 
tury about one-fourteenth of the jjopulation die<l 
of smallpox ; whereas at the latter end of the 
same eentiiry the number (notwithstanding, or 
perhaps rather in conseipicnce of, inoculation) had 
increased to one- tenth ; and this immense con- 
sumption of human liv^es was not the total evil, 
for niany survivors Avere left Avitli the partial or 
entire loss of sight and with constitutions de- 
stroyed. Tlie henefiis which were expectisl from 
inoculation were far from being realised, and 
smallpox would doubtless have gone on increasing 
in its destructive power if it had not been checked 
by Jonner’s discov(>ry of Vaccination (q.v.). Inocu- 
lation was forlihhlen l»y law in 1840. 

lliowriirfaw, called also IloHENSALZA and 
JUN(J Bkkslati (‘Vourig Ihcslau ’), a town of 
Poland, 66 inile.s of I’osen, was I’lnssian till 
the H'reaty of Versailles. Its chief industries are 
salt-mining, the manufactun; of salt and machines, 
and iron-founding. Pop. 27), POO. 

In parlilius inlideliiim (Lat., ‘in the 
regions of the unlielievers ’). Titular bishops in 
the Church of Rome were from the ' ’ centmy 
until the pontificate of Leo Xlll. styled bishops 
partibus xnjidelinm. They were originally bishops 
who had no diocese, and took tlieir titles from 
places Avhere there was no longer a hislmp’s see. 

The usage originated after the Greek schism, 


and became general in the time of the Crusadea 
The places conquered hy the crusaders in the East 
were furnished with Roman Catholic bishops ; hut 
when these conquests were again lost the popes 
continueil to appoint and consecrate the bishops 
as a continual protest against the power which 
had jirevailed over their alleged right, ami to 
signify tlioir hope of restitution. Rut in Rritain, 
the assumption of territorial titles heitig illegal 
and dangerous, the Roman (’atholic hisliops actu- 
ally resident long hoie titles dmived from such dis- 
tant places. In 187)0 their assumption of titles from 
their aidual sees gave prodigious offems' in Eng- 
land, and led to the passing of the EccIcfnasticM 
Ttffcs IhU (q.v.), whi(‘.h. however, remained a 
dead letter, and was repi'aled in 1871. 

lm|lli‘>sL See Couonek. 

fll<|llisiIioih called also ‘the Holy Office,’ a 
tribunal in the Roman f’atliolic CJmreh foi the 
di.scovery, re]»ressiori, and juinishmont of lion'.sy, 
unbelief, and otliei otreius's against ridigion. 
h'lom the very first establishment ol Christianity 
s the ndigion of the Ronuui emjiiie laAvs more 
r less s(‘vere existed, as in most of tlie ancient 
religions, for the repression and juinishment of 
lissmit from the natiomil (‘r(‘ed ; .nml the em- 
perors I'lusMlosins and Justinian appointed otlicials 
illed ‘impiisitors, ' ulioso s))eeial duly it was 
) discover and to prosecute before the civil 
ihnnals offences of this class. I’lie ecidi'sias- 
ieal cognisance of heresy and its punishment 
>y s[)iiitiial censures belonged to the hislio]> or 
episcopal synod ; hut no special mai liinory 

the purpose was ilei iscd until the spread in 
the 11th ami 12th eenturii's of certain si'cts. re- 
nteil ilangerons alike to the state and to the 
hnrch — the Cathari, Walderises, and Alhigenses 
- exeitisl the alarm of tlie civil as Avell us of 
the ec(d(‘siastical authorities. In the then e.oii- 
ilition of tin* puldie mind, hoAvcAcr ditleienily it 
is now constituted, Jiercsy Avas regaided as a 
iTime against the state, no less tluni against 
tlie clinreh An extraordinary eoinmission was 
siuit hy Pojie Innoeent 111. into the south of 
France to aid the local authorities in cheeking 
the spread of the Alhigensian heresy. The fourth 
Lateraii Council (12ir>) earnestly impiessiMl both 
on bishops and magistrates the necessity of in- 
ereased vigilance against heresy ; and a council 
held at 4’oulouse directed that in each ])aiish the 
priest am! two or three laymen of good repute 
.shoiihl he appointed to examine, and report to 
the bishop all such offences discovered Avithin the 
district. 

So far, however, there Avas no permanent court 
distinct from those of tlie hishojis ; but under 
Innocent IV., in 1248, a siiecial tribunal for the 
purpose was instituted, the chief din'ction of which 
Avas vested in the then recently-estahlishcd Domin- 
ican Drder. The IiiquisiLioii thus constituted 
became a general instead of as jirevionsly a local 
tribunal ; and it Avas introduced in succession into 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and the southern provinces 
of Rrance. So long, moreover, as this constitution 
remained it must lie regarded as a strictly papal 
tribunal. Accordingly, over the Fnmcli and Ger- 
man Inquisition of the folloAving century the popes 
exercised full authority, receiving appeals against 
the rij^our of local tribunals, and censuring or even 
depriving the inquisiior for undue severity. In 
France the Impiisition wa.s discontinued under 
rhilip the Fair ; and -diongh an attempt was made 
under Henry 11. to revive it against the Iluguenote 
the effort vi'as unsuccessful. In Germany, on the 
appearance of the Reghards (q.v. ) in the beginning 
oi the 14th century, the Inquisition came into 
active operation, and inquisitors for Germany 
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were nniried at intervals by various popes, ag 
Urban V., Greffory XL, Boniface IX., Innocent 
Vlil., down to the Keforrnation, when it fell 
into disuse. In Eiif^land it was never received, 
all the |)ro(;eedinj^8 against heresy being reserved 
to the ordinary tribunals. In Poland, though 
established in 1327, it had but a brief existence. 

It is the history of the Inquisition as it existed 
in Spain, Portugal, and their dependencies that 
haj4 absorbed almost entindy the real interest of 
this painful subj(ict. As an ordinary tribunal 
similar to those of other countries it had existed 
in Spain from an early period. Its functions, how- 
ever, in tluiso Lini(!s \v(M(i litth^ more than nominal ; 
bflt eai ly in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
in eonK(‘(|ueni‘e of the alarms (ueated by t he alleged 
discovery of a plot among the dews and the .lewish 
conveits who ha«i been lequiied either to <*mi- 
grat(' oi to conform to ( 'hristianity — to overthrow 
the goveinrinmt, an application was made to the 
pope, Si\(us IV^, to [)ermit its r< ‘organisation 
(147!S), but in rtiviving th<‘ tiibunal liie crown 
jissumed to its«df the right <if appointing the 
inipusitois, and, in truth, of contiolling the entin' 
action of tlu; tiihnnal. F'lom this date f<»rwards 
Gatholic wrileis r(';j;ard tlu‘ Spanish Inquisition as 
a state-ti ibnnal, a eharaeti'i' which is nu'.ognised 
by Itanlvc, (ini/ot, Li'o, and (‘ven the gieat anti 
pajial aulhoiity Llonmte ; and in dissiK-iafing tlie 
church generally and the Koinan sia; itself from 
that slate tribunal, Catholics refer to the bulls 
of the poj>e, Si.xtus IV., protesting against it. 
Xot>vithstanding this protesi, however, the Spa.n- 
isli crown maintaim'd its assuinjition. Inquisitors 
were aiipointed, a.nd in 1483 the tribunal com- 
menced its terrible career under 'riiomas tie 
Torqueniada. 'I’he popes, feeling their protest 
unsuccessful, weie compelled irom considmations 
of prudence to tolerate what they were powerle.ss 
to sujipiess; but several jiapal ena<*tments are 
enuni(‘rated by Gatholics, the ol)j(»ct of which was 
tocontiol the arbitrary action of the tiibunal ami 
to mitiga.te the rigour a,nd in jnstiei* of its jiroceed 
iiigs. Unhappily these measures were inellectivi* 
to control the fana.tical activity of the local judges. 
The number of victims, as stated by Llorente, the 
popular historian of the Inquisition, is jiositively 
apjialling. lie allirms that during the sixt/t*eii 
years of d'orqiiemada’s tenure of oflice nearly 90(K) 
were condemned to the llanies. The .second head 
of the Inquisition, Diego De/a, in eight jears, 
according to the same write.r, put above to 

a similar death ; and so for the other successive 
inquisitors-general. Hut Gatholics loudly protest 
against the credibility of these fearful allegations. 

It is impos.sible not to see that Llorente Avas a 
violent partisan ; and it is alleged that in his 
work on the Basque Provinces lie had already 
proved himsidf a venal and unscrupulous fabricator. 
Although, therefore, he has made it impossible i 
to disprovi* his accuracy by appealing to the ' 
original papers, which he himself destroyed, yet 
his (’atholic critics— as Hefele in his Life of (Uir- 
dinal Xnuenes—lxsiye produced from his own work 
many cxanijiles of contradictory and exaggerated 
statements ; Freacott, in his Ferdinand and /.sa- 
hella. (iii. 4(17-70), has pointed out many similar 
instances; and lianke tloes not hesitate (Furafen 
und Volker von Sdd-europa, i. 242) to impeach 
his honesty. Still, with all the deductions which 
it is possible to make, the working of the Inqui- 
sition in Spain and in its dependencies even in 
the New World involves an amount of cruelty 
which it is impossible to contemplate with- 
out horror. When it was attempted to intro- 
duce it into Naples Pope Paul 111., in 1546, 
exhorted the Neapolitans to resist its intro- 
duction, ‘because it was excessively severe and 


refused to moderate its li^oiir by the example 
of the lioinan tribunal’ (Llorente, ii. 147). Pms 
IV. in 1563 addressed a similar exhortation ^oii 
the same ground to tlie Milanese {ibid. ii. 237); 
and even tlie most bigoted Gatholics unanimously 
confess and repudiate the barbarities which dis- 
honoured religion by assuming its semblance and 
its name. 

The procedure of (he, Impiisition deserves a 
brief notice. The party, if suspected of heresy, 
or denounced as guilty, Avas liable to be anested 
ami detained in inison, only to be brought to trial 
when it might seem lit to Ids judges, d'lii; juo- 
eeeilings were conducted secrotl). He was not 
confronted witli Ids aci'users, mu Aveie thcii names 
even then made knoAvn to him. 'I’lic cv iihuice of 
an accompli<;e was admissihlc, and the ;u“cnsed 
himself was liable to la* juit to the torliiie in «)rder 
to extort a coid’ession of his guilt. 'I'lic jumish- 
ments to Avhich. if found guilly, he Avas liable 
were death by fire, as (‘xemplilied in Hie teirihle 
Auto da h'e (q.v.), or on the, scallold, im])iisou- 
meut in the galleys for life oi for a limiti'd pciiod, 
foileiture of pioperty, <‘ivil infamy, and, in minor 
eases, retractation and public penance. 1 1 is fair 
to recollect that some of the usages Avere hut the 
oidinary piocedures in all the courts of the age, 
wlu'ther civil or eccl(>sias(i(*al. 

'I he rigour of the Spanish Inquisition abat-iid in 
till' liitm- part of the 17th century. In the reign 
of (’harles 111. it avuk foihidden to punish cajiitally 
Avilhout the royal Avanant; and in 1770 the loyal 
authority was required as a condition even for 
an ariest. From 1808, under King d()He])h Hona- 
parte, the Impiisition Avas suppiessed until the 
Ib'Kt oration ; it Avas again supjiressed on the est-ah- 
lishnient of the constitution of 1820; but it was 
partially lestored iii J825; nor was it till 1834 
and 1835 that it Avas limilly aholislied in Spain, 
its j>roj»ertv being a])plied to the liquidation of the 
TiationaJ ileht. 

'I'he Impiisition was ('stahlished in Portugal in 
1557, and its jni isilietion was ('xtemled to the 
Poituguese colonics in India. The ligour of its 
processes, lioAvever, Avas much mitigated in the 
18th ci'iilury, and under John VI. it fell altogether 
into disuse. 

The Inquisition in Home and the Pa]»al States 
never ceased, fiom the time of its estahlii-hment, 
to exercise a severe and Avat-iJiful control over 
heiesy, or tlnv suspicion of heresy, which oHence 
was jmidshe.d by imprisonment and civil dis- 
abilities; but of capital sentences for heresy the 
bistory of the Homan Impiisition presents few 
instances, ami, according to Balme/ (0?t Civil- 
isation), it ‘has never been known to order tbi‘ 
execution of a capital sentence’ for the ciiim‘ of 
beiesy. The tiilmnal still exists uiuler the direc- 
tion of a congiegalion, but its action is conllncd to 
the examination of books and the trial of ecclesi- 
astical ofl’eiices and questions of church law ; and 
since the Italian occupation of Home in 1870 its 
supreme jurisdiction is limited to the Vatican. 

Sec Llorente’s Istoria Crltiva dr fa Inqvisa-um (Ki. 
trails. 4 vols. 1817); Comte .loBcpli de JMaifetre’s Letters 
on (he Spanish Inqatsitiou (Kng. trans. 1851 ) ; Prescott’s 
Ferdinand and Isabella; Motley’s woiks; llefclc’s Car- 
dinal Xinienes ; HotVrnun, (Jcschichtc der Inquisition 
(1878) ; books on the Inquisition in France by Moluiicr 
(1880) and Tanon (18t);>); A. 8. Turborville, Medurvaf 
Heresy and- the Inquisition (1920) ; but esjiecially 11. C. 
Lea's History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ayes (3 
vols. 1888) and his Inquisition in Spain (4 vols. 1900-8). 

Insanity* No good definition of insanity has 
ever been given in any language, nor is it possible. 
Any definition that Avould have acciiiately litled 
what Avas understood as insanity in Shakespeare’s 
time Avould be quite inadequate iioav, for we count 
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men insane who would have passed muster well 
enough in the 16ih century. Another difficulty of 
definition consists in this, that the very same 
mental symptoms may exist in two people, and in 
one tiiey may constitute true insanity, while in the 
other they niay only be one of tlie brain symptoms 
of a fev<!n And if tliere is one thing better under- 
stood about insanity now than formerly, it is that 
tlicre is no exact line of demarcation between 
insanity and sanity any more than there is between 
liglit and darkness. There is an undefined border- 
laml through which most cases of insanity pass, 
l»ctween technical and legal sanity and insanity. 
But wdiile tliis is true, there is no truth and little 
sense in the common saying that ‘ all are moie or 
less insane on some point.’ Such a statement 
entirely mistakes the real signilicance of insanity 
as a (iificuse, and is a pernicious falhury begotten of 
ignorance. Insanity may be reasonably described, 
according to the scientilic idisas of our time, as 
‘such an alteration in any or all of tiui mental 
functions of the, brain as makes a man unfit from 
this cause to do his w^ork or manage his alliiiis, <»r 
mingle in the society of his fidlow-men, or which 
makes him un.safe to iiimself or others or to society, 
this alteration not being sohdy the result of fever, 
but being the result of disease or disorder in the 
woiking of, or imperfection in the devehipment of 
that jmrtion of the brain through which mind is 
manifcMted.’ In defining or describing insanity w^e 
wdsh to exclude the delirium of fevers, comatose 
conditions, somnambulism, imue eccentricity, hys- 
tcuia, transitory brain cxeitements due to religious 
or otlier stiong emotions, or due to other ade((uate 
causes. A mother who loses control over herself 
when she hears siuMerdy that a child is dead may 
be more sane than another who shows no outward 
sign of emotion on such an occasion. 

yV’.sAs*. --'J’lieje is or can be no absolute test of 
insanity — or of sanity, for that matter. Sanity is 
best proved by normal self-control, and in.snnity by 
the loss of it ^roin disease. The presemre of one or 
more insane delusions was at one time the legal 
kist, but it is not a tnu! or scientilic one. The 
‘ know ledge of riglit and wrong ’ was at one time 
a legal test of lesponsibility, in other word.s of 
sanity, by the law, but it has long been given up. 
Half the lunatics know riglit from wrong in some 
degree or other. 

Mhuliwd Ura 'ni . — Altliough the relation of mind 
lo brain must piobably always lemain a mysteiy, 
insanity eanmit be ])iopeHy fetudie<l except by 
refeicm‘e to the mental functions of tlie biain. A 
psyebolngical view' of mind tbrows more light on 
the complicated and w'ondrons phenomena of this 
<lisease than any merely ])liysiological view'. Jmcjkeil 
at from the bnman and .social point of view, no 
otlier disease anpjoaches it in the terror it inspiies, 
the .sens(* of lielplossness it causes, the deep distJe.ss 
to relatives, and the disruption of all normal social 
conditions. A scientific view of it alone brings us 
into the mental and emotional attitude w'itb which 
civilised liumanity now regards disease in general. 
No progress w'aa made in its study or treatment 
till physicians came to look at it in precisely the 
same w'ay as they do ordinaiy disea.se. Without 
prejudice either to the materialistic or idealistic 
point of view, mind must be regarded by all students 
of insanity practically as being a ‘brain function’ 
w'biclj is found in all animals in varying degiees; 
which in man does not at one time of life manifest 
itself, then is seen to arise in small beginnings 
like any other function, then gradually to develop, 
attain maturity, and tl)en fail and eventually dis- 
appear — all these conditions of mind being abso- 
lutely correlated with the structural development 
and decay of the mental organ in the brain. The 
latest physiological and evolutional studies of mind 


in relation to brain .seem to lead to the conclusion 
on scientific and not merely a priori grounds that 
it is to the mental organ or centres in the brain that 
all higher evolution tends. In it are ‘ represented’ 
every other organ and function of the body, 
wliicb are all in inlimate and organic connection 
with it and its highest function of mind, and with 
each other so as to make of the organism an 
organic unity. If the evolutionists are right, every- 
thing that lives tends towards mentalisation, and 
all the nervous organs of all the types of animal 
life find their acme in the mental centres of the 
human luain. The whole of the human brain is 
not a mental organ. Tliere are centres for motion 
and sensation and regulation of function, but they 
are all represented in, and correlated and hugely 
controlled by the mental organ. It clearly resides 
in the convolutions of the brain. This Jomimint 
organ has necessarily become what it is in man 
through the hereditary inlluenees that have gradu- 
ally njdniilt it since the beginning of life. 'I'liis 
beredity has been largely inllueneed by external 
conditions. Tlu^se have beem good and bad 
tliroiigliout the ages, and the bad have left many 
bad mental results, in so far as natural seh'ction 
and the struggle for existence have not eradicated 
them. The mental organ in the liumaii brain has 
thus become the most complicated, the most deli- 
cate, and yet the most potent thing in nature, 
impressionable to all stimuli from w'itbin the body 
and <mtsi(l(! it; reactive in dtie amount, and y(‘t 
not unduly if bcallliy, to all these imjnessions and 
stimuli ; containing within itself, in a way that yet 
we are md/cven able to realise, l)ere«litary qualities, 
bad and good, from tliousamls of anc(istois. If this 
is so one is pn'pared to believe that tbrougli evil 
hereditary inlluenees, and from evil conditions out- 
side it, this organ may often be uitset in its normal 
w'orking. Tin* most important form of such ups(*t 
is insanity, bee.auH(> it tmiches the liigbest luain 
function. 'I'lie stiidcuit of mind physiologically 
finds on tlie threshold of bis studies tluit every 
form of numta] energy is just as bei editary as the 
colour of the hair or the shape of the no.se; be finds 
that volitional jiower, reasoning acutenes.s, emo- 
tional keennes.s, moral sensitiveness, good social 
instincts, retentive niemorv, and mental resistiveness 
of all kirnls are all transinittiid berislitarily. He is 
therefoie prepared to believe that tlu>se same laws 
of heredity liave determined the volitional para- 
lysis, the reasoning and tlie emotional perversions, 
the losses of nieniory, and the mental instability 
Avhicli be finds among the insane, and to believ(! 
that it is jnobably the most hereditary of all 
diseases. 

Cene.ral Sifmptomfi. — I’he symptoms of insanity 
are best studied as mental and bodily symjjtonis. 
It is only since tlie disease was studied from the 
idiysieian’s point of view that the bodily symptoms 
have lieen specially noticed. Nothing in meilieine 
w'as ever seen till it was looked for. Nowadays 
every physician knows that the bodily symptoms 
and the general condition of the body and its organs 
are often the most important matters for him to 
observe and attend to in a case of insanity. He 
finds few cases of recent insanity w'ithout such 
bodily .symptoms. The most common mental 
symptoms are morbid emotional depression ami 
mental pain, which is the dominant symptom in 
melancholia. It is an essential law of life that 
in health the performance of all function yields 
pleasure. The law' is that to live is to energise, 
and to energise is to enjoy life. Except this is so 
there is abnormality or di.sease. In many cases of 
in.sanity to energise mentally is to sufier pain. The 
essential relationship between emotion and action 
is thus reversed. Another symptom in other cases 
is an undue emotional exaltation ; this is commonly 
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jissociated witli a loss of the great controlling or 
inhibitory functions of the brain, and occurs in 
mania. There is morbid brain excitement, com- 
monly exhibited in restless motions or shouting. 
Such cases may go on to complete loss of any con- 
sciousness of all the former brain impressions and 
mental life. The patient remembers nothing, and 
does not know his nearest friends. Another most 
common symptom is a diminution or loss in the 
power of attention. This is common to nearly all 
forms of insanity. Then we have perversion of the 
reasoning j)ower, as seen most frequently in insane 
delusions. Like insanity, an insane delusion can- 
not be (lelined. It may be said to be ‘ a belief in 
8(ftnothing that would be incredible to ordinary 
people of the same class, education, or race as the 
person who expresses it, this resulting from some 
morbid state of the brain.’ Insane delusions are 
common in most eases and varieties of insanity. 
They are divided into fixed delusions and changing 
<leluHious, the former being the most serious and 
incurable. Some delusions are held by patients in 
a sort of slack tlicoretical way, not induencing 
conduct ; others again are keenly hold ami lead to 
their logical results in comluct. 'Phere may bo two 
‘ prophets of the Lord ’ in an asylum, one of whom 
will insist on delivering his ‘message’ on every 
opportunity to all witii whom he comes into con- 
tact, will not employ himsidf in ordinary occupa 
tions, and refrains from all amusement : the otlier 
will tmly speak of Ids delusion when asked aliont 
it, will be a (*apital blacksmith or scrubber of lloors, 
and enjoy tiiorougldy a (lan(!(5 or a comic song. 'J'he 
origin of insane doinsious is one of the most intei- 
esting, and often the most obscuic of psychological 
problems. In some cases the p)-ocoss can beclciirly 
traced, bedng analogous to the ]»roccss of ‘<lay 
dreaming’ in children. Tmaginadon and fancy are 
vivid, the reasoning and comparing power is in 
abeyance, and so the subjective is laKen for the 
objective. l)(dusionH mon; often arise from im- 
pel fee.t mental integnition, in mentally ill-balanced 
individuals. In such cases separate .systems of 
thoughts and beliefs are slowly built uj», which 
co exist in the mind witii other .sets of thoughts 
ami beliefs which arc of tlic same ordei as tlio.so 
of tlie rest of the society to which the pci son 
lielongs. If any tiling hajipens to aioiise to acliiity 
this seiiavate dclusioiiul .systiMii it may dominate 
the personality and obtain exjucssion by over- 
coming conscious resistance. It then becomes 
the expression of the conscious self, ami is coiisc- 

? nent!y inaccessible to self-criticism or refulatioii, 
lalliiciiiations arise from the same kind of dis- 
sociated systems of tliouglit, and in exactly the 
same way, as delusions, with which they are inti- 
mately associated in emotional tone and content. 
1'he liearing of voices when no such cxi.st is an 
example of a hall minat ion ^ which is used to denote 
special sense impressions tliat have no outward 
causes. Hallucinations may he of lieaiirig, Avliich 
are the most common and tlie most .serious as an 
indication of incurability if long continued ; of 
sight, the next most common and more likely to 
be recovered from ; of smell and taste, which are 
rare, and not favourable. Hallucinations and de- 
lusions may occasionally arise out of real sensa- 
tions, which are misinterpreted by tlie weakened 
brain — e.g. a man lias been drinking, and has so 
disordered his stomach, and irritated its lining 
membrane, that he feels a constant pain there and 
a bad taste in his mouth, and he concludes that 
poison has been ])ut into his food, adducing these 
real sensations as proof of his delusion. His mental 
centre Iiad been disturbed in its woiking by the 
drink, so that he could no longer reason clearly 
and put the true interpretation on the facts. 

A distinctive character of an insane delusion 


is tliat it cannot be in any way changed or 
dispelled by the clearest demonstration that it is 
false. A man tliinks he is ruined and a pauper; 
yon bring his bank-book and show him that he has 
£1000 to his account ; and you bring the banker 
with the actual money to him, hut 3 ’ou cannot 
hy such means eradicate I he false belief. A sane 
man mav have a halliicination (see HALLUCINA- 
TIONS), hut he knoMs liis ‘Inain is playing him a 
trick ’ when ordinary means are taken to demon- 
.strate the unreality of his inijirossion. 

ObsesnionH and Impulses . — An ol»session is a dis 
sociated group of ideas which suddenly enters con- 
sciousness, disturbing the ordinary mental life, but 
not involving the personality of tlie individual. 
Obsession is to ordinary thouglit wliat iin|iulse is 
to action. (1) Olisessioris most commonly occur 
in neurastlienics, hysterics, and otlier degenerates, 
among whom, as a class, ol/lier forms ot mental 
dissociation are generally found. (2) Obsessions 
may he independent of preceding emotions or any 
other known cause, (3) They may abruptly entei 
conscionsnes.s, often with startling siublcmiess, and 
lemaiii there altogether beyond the control of the 
conscious mind. (4) They are lecognised hy the 
individn.al as foreign to iiis personality and his 
modes of thought, and are not, at any rate in most 
cases, blended with his personality, (fi) There are 
as ni.any forms of obsession as there are of thought. 
Some are harmless and nieaniiigless, as, e.g., the 
desire to repeat certain words, lo count obj(;cts of 
no interest, or to touch some article. Otlieis are 
fateful to the individual or dangerous to other 
people, as the desire to kill, to coniniit suicide, or 
to steal. The fact that- obsessions may he i elated 
to the piim.'iry instinctive tendencies, as they often 
are, in no way allects wliat has been said or the 
explanation given .»,i)ove. As thought leads up to 
action, so does obsession lead up to impulse or 
pathological .action. The number of im]mlses, as 
of obsessions, is endless, hut a few arc so imjiortant 
that they mu.st he iiumtioned e.g. the suicidal 
inijiulse, the impulse to murder (homicide), to steal 
(kleptomania), and to drink (dipsomania). As a 
lule, ])iecoding the inqmlsive action, there is mental 
distress, caused liy the force of the ohsossion, which 
ileniands relief hy a discharge into action. Against 
the peiforrnancc of the action thcie is opposeil (he 
purposive resistance of the conscious will if the 
action should he judged harmful or anti social. 
There thus arises a mental conllict Avliicli may 
cause the patient mucli siin’eiing. If the obsession 
is sntticienlly .strong it overcomes Hie will-power 
and realises itself in action, after which thcie is 
nsually profound satisfaction and a feeling of relief. 
This feeling is, however, soon followed by one of 
remorse if tlie action is shameful or anti-social. 
Of all the impulses in insanity suicide is the most 
common. It is coinuiorily a symptom in melan 
cholia, aiul usually goes witii a depressed emotional 
state. But sometimes it exists hy itself as a morhui 
impulse, unreasoning, unaccounted for, unexplain- 
able. Sometimes patients attempt their lives when 
unconscious of what they are doing, and <lo not 
remember what they have done. Patients say that 
ideas of suicide come into their minds misuggested 
in the midst of work and even of enjoyment. A 
desire to put an end to one’s own life is physio- 
logically the furthest away from health of any 
morbid mental symptom that can possibly occur, 
for it is a perversion of the primary instinct of all 
living beings — viz. the love of life, and the desire 
and effort to protect and preserve it. 

One of the most common and most painful 
symptoms of insanity is a change of natural 
affection towards relatives. The ‘ mother forgets 
her sucking child ; ’ the sister ceases to love the 
brother; and the husband dislikes or suspects 
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Iiis wedded 'riiiw in not univ'emiil, but in 

nearly half the easoH of in-sanity the affective 
condition is thus perverted or reveiHcd. The 
memory is not ru-eessarily afb^eted in insanity. Jii 
many piitionts it is evaj^^erated ; thin'jfs come back 
with unnatinal vividrnvss, A man dnrin^tT simple 
mania coulh rej>eat most of the I’salms and many 
of Shakcsj>eare’a plays, which lie never could 
when well. In some eases the memorv briri'^s back 
only Ibe iinpleasantue.ssoH of past life, in others 
only tlie i>leasant events, and in others there is no 
memory of past events at all during the attack. 
It is a constant source of anxiety to relatives 
whetlnu- patients remember the (>vents that, have 
taken place (luring their attack or tluur om ji su,y 
ings, hielings, or thoughts then. No rule can l»e 
laid down as to this. It dejiends on the natme 
of the attack, and especially on wliether the powi'r 
of attimtion is all'ected during its continuanc**. It 
is certain the nuunory of evauits that happened 
during the attack is usually Iduned or distorlt'd or 
ba/.y, oven though as in some cases the j)ati(“nt.s 
affirm they ‘can numunher c\ciy thing. It is 
freipient tliat after r<‘cov('ry they spi'ak of the 
events during the attack and tludi own hadings 
then ‘as if it wimo a dieam.’ Sonudimcs flu' 
atVectivi'. nature gets ehangc'd during an attaek not 
only in legard to persons, hiit to books, sei'iu'ry, 
ami food. The appetites become ])erverted and 
chang(‘d ; the social instincts an' commonly altered. 
In a few casi's these are intensi(i('d, hut thcii usual 
diaeriminalioTi is lost, (kmiiiioiily, a lunatic is 
unsocial, and some cases are (‘iitirely asixu'ai. I’he 
imaginative faculty i.s usually perverted, this lieing 
generally connected with the delusions present. 
,In some cases an attack ol iiisauity is a ]>rolonged 
‘day-dream,’ tlu* comlitioii being oru! rather of 
disjointed fancy than of coheri'iit or (roust. nictive 
iuiuginatioii. The normal law of association of 
idea,s is usually alti'nrd. d'lur same ideas do not 
sugj^est eacli other in Ha!lit;^ and in.sanity. 'fhe 
teiidi'ru'y is in in.sanity for ideas to sugg(*Ht gro- 
teB(|ue and incongruous things or trains of thought. 
The hahits of lifi' are notably changed in most 
cases, men and woriKui hecoming literally ‘not 
themselves ' in tludr ways and modes of living. 
The eh'anly heconu's uneleaiily ; ihe ordeily man 
disordc'rly. 

I’he chi(',f bodily sym])toms in insanity aie the 
following. I'liere i.s .scarcely any .symptom more 
conimon before and in the* earl\ stages of attacks 
tlian Hlc(’})l(;ssness. ‘Tiusl nature’s sweet rcstoier, 
balmy slci']),’ certainly deiiarls when the teirible 
brain disturbance occurs, oi is about to occur. It 
does not, follow that because a man is slcephr.ss 
h(‘ is going to be insamr, but almost every kind 
of insanity is sicetile.ss in itseaily stages. Noi does 
it by any means follow that sle(*ples.sne.s.s is ahvays 
tlie caus(; of the attack. It is i at her in most cases 
an early synijitom. The next bodily sym]d.oni in 
iin[»ortance i.s inorhid nesses of speech. On the 
patient’s sjurtrcli we chiefly depend for <jiir diagnosis 
of most (’.ases. ’J'hroiigh it dchisions uk* given ex- 
pression to ; it may he incolu'ient or partially coher- 
ent ; it may be over rajud, slow, or entirely absent. 

The skin, the hair, the perspiration, the liver, 
the heart, and the kidneys are often changed in 
working, and the temp('ralure of the body altered 
daring an acute or recent attack of insanity. 
Before an at<tack there are often pains or unea.sy 
feelings in the head, which di.sappear when it 
comes on. The Ixulily sensations are notably 
dulled in most acute attacks. Patients will often 
cut or bruise themselves or undergp operations 
without feelings of pain. The body weight is 
rajiidly lost, and the general nutrition almost in- 
variably sailers. Thus it is seen that disease can- 
not attack the highest organ and function without j 


affecting also almost every other organ and function 
of the body. The higher brain centres and the 
peripheral organs act and react on each other, so 
that when tln^ one is disturbed in action the others 
sufler. 

Funtts, Varieties, and ClnssiJ}eatio7h f)f lyisanitif . 
— One case of insanity may diflVu* from another in 
all its symptoms, mental and bodily, so that the 
two may have almost nothing in common except 
that in both the mhid is afleci.od from brain dis- 
or(i(M\ One case may be so m;ar sanity that it 
needs an expert to say there is anything wrong ; 
while anotluM- is ‘raving mad’ to nny eye. One 
('.ase is con.sciou.s that his mind is afkad-ed ; another, 
much worse, believes lu' was never so well in his 
lilc. Orui case mxuls no control, and can do some 
work; auofher ne<;ds the coid-rol of others in all 
n'spf'cjs, and cannot do anything. One i.s p(u- 
fecMy safe to himself and olliers, whihs anolher is 
as dangerous as the ]K>juilar ‘ nia(lman ’ is supposed 
to he - as a mat(-('i of fact, lialf tlie insane are not 
d.angerous at all, and very f<*>v of them aro as 
dangerous as they are jiopulaily supj)o.sed to he 
The popular idc'a that (he insane are all much 
alike is uth'rly wrong. Nothing is mon; common 
tlian for the doctor of an asylum (,o he asked such 
(pi(‘s(,ions as- '‘ 1 )o your patients know vdiere tlu'V 
ar<'?’ ‘Art; tiu'y tlu' IxdttU' for tlu; visits of 
friends?’ ‘Do tlu'y enjoy each other’s socit'i/y ? ’ 
‘Are they happy ? ’ ‘Do they like or dislike you ? ’ 
‘Aie (Ik'v iiico to do with?’ To one and all of 
such (luestions (he answer has to he— ‘They diHer 
entirely from (UK'h olher in all th(;se re'spects. ’ 
Wheie Dune are di/lercnce.s it is the hu,sint!.s,s of 
.scienct; to classify. Jnsanily has been chiHsified 
most variously, hut. at tlu; present time oidy one 
classific.at ion Imlds tlu; lield. 'Die one is i.Int.l in 
whit;h the prt'Vailiiig mental syuipt(»ms i(,i(.* t.ak('ti 
as the basis of (das.si lien 1 ion, the cases with simdai 
iiK'iital symptoms being thrown logt^tluM' into each 
gioup. 'rids was fust (lone by’ Pidlippe I’iiiel, W'ho 
was }>orn in I74r)and died in 1820, w’a.s llu' pliy.sician 
to the gresit hosjiitul for the insam; at Pai is, ( he 
Biciitie, and who during (.he levolutionaiy peiiod 
asked and got p(5ituission to remove tin' chains 
and manacle.s from his jialionts there. I|. i.s the 
‘immtal cla.ssilication, ' and is used mote or less by 
all physicians. 

Manic dcprcs.sivf; insanity, as its name implies, 
i.s an aflectioM in which attacks of mania and 
melancholia aj>]jear either singly, as a lecurrence 
of ('ach sepal ate jihase in the individual life, liy 
alternation of ('ach ])has(‘, oi in tlu' foim of a cych' 
known as fo/a' cirett/a/?'c, in wldcli the maniacal 
))has(', the melancholi(' jihase, tind tlu' lucid interval 
form moie or h'ss ujipi o.\ima(.el_y equal pciiods of 
th(‘ cycle. Tiie piospects of recovery fiom the in- 
dividual atta(!k.s ate always good, luit periodicdt.y 
and a tendency to recuirence and lelajiseis nnfortu 
nately a very common symptom in most attacks 
of (his iii-sanity. Nothing i.s more discoui aging to 
those in cliaige of (uisos than this iela.p.sing ten- 
dency; hut it should not lead to despair of ultimate 
recov(;ry, unh'ss such relapses Ixsoino i^gular and 
frequent for yoais. Wlien tlii.s is the ca.sc the pios- 
poc.l.s of recovery are liad. Patients sullering from 
(dicular in.sanity lead three live.s -ono wlien they 
are in the melanchol.y stage, another w hen in the 
joy’oiiK, elevated stage, and another when nearly 
sane. Manic dopre.ssivo insanity is an atlection of 
adolescent life, lint once established it may be 
pri'ilonged into adult life, and even into old age. , 

( 1 ) Melancholic Phase . — This has emotional de- 
pre.s.sion, or mental pain and sense of ilMieirig, as 
its heading and dominant symptom. There may 
in addition be los.s of self-control, insane delusions, 
which are usually suggested by the depression or 
impulses towards suicide, as well as incapacity to 
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follow ordinary avocations. These distinguish it 
from sane melancholy. Suicide is the great risk 
in such cases, four-fifths of melancholics being 
suicidal. The chief of the bodily symptoms are 
apt to be thinness, weakness, a low nervous 
and nutritive tone, and stomach, bowel, and liver 
♦lerangeinents. Melancholia forms about 30 per 
cent, of the insanity sent to asylums ; but if the 
cases not sent to such institutions, hut treated at 
home, are taken into account, it forms probably 
half the total number. It is by far the most 
conscious and the most manageable form of recent 
insanity on the whole, being the form next to 
sanity. Most other kinds of mental disease begin 
by some amount of mental depression. Of melan- 
cholic patients sent to asylums 54 per cent, re- 
cover ; but a larger percentage than this recovers 
if the cases treate<l at home are also included, 
because, of course, it is the worst class that require 
.asylum treatment. The recoveries from melan- 
cholia are the most complete of all forms of insanity. 
It would seem to be caused by a more entirely 
functional and <lynamical brain disturbance than 
any other form of insanity that may leave no trace 
whatever Ixdiiud it after recovery. 

(2) Maniacal Phase . — The chief emotiomil forms 
of mental exaltation are joyousness and rage, and 
are commonly accompanied by muscular excite- 
ment, rfistlessness, sleeplessness ; the speech tends 
to become incoherent, the conduct violent or un- 
controlled ; there; are commonly delusions of mau}'^ 
kinds. 'Phe symptoms range from a joyous eleva- 
tion with talkativeness jirnl mere want of coninion- 
sense and foolish conduct up to complete incoher- 
ence, «lelirium, and ‘raving madness’ or ‘acute 
mania.’ In such acute cases the temperatme of 
the body may be raised ; often th(*re is rapi<l loss 
of body weight ; 28 lb. may be lost in a week. 
The brain is often congested and hyperactive 
in acute mania, but this does not result from 
inflammation 

Paranoia, is that f<»rm where ins.ane <leIusions 
are the chief signs of the mental aberiation. A 
man may have such insane beliefs of all kinds, 
utterly unfounded in fact and utterly unchange- 
able hy the pl.ainest <lomonstratiori of fact that 
they are false, without jiny general <lepression 
of mind or exaltation. The intellect is chiefly 
jiffec.ted rather than the afToctive nature in such 
a case. There are almost no cases of a literal 
mouom.ania or a moi'bid false belief on one sub- 
net .alone. The delusions are morbid in a particu- 
ar ilirection, the chief forms being inownnania of 
grandeur or pride and of 'no founded suspicions. 
Perverse interpretations of the conduct of friends 
or .str.angers is the common form of the latter. 
It is not very curable when the <lelusions get 
fixed ; but in the early stage, and when dependent 
on derangements of the bodily health, it is often 
recovered from. This form of insanity, and de- 
lusion generally, is of great importance from a 
legal point of view, but not so much from the 
medical side. 

Dementia prcccox is a disease of puberty and 
.adolescence, although it may appear for the first 
time in middle life. It consists of a variety of 
states and symptoms, the common characteristic 
of which is disintegration of the mental processes. 
This disintegration shows itself chiefly in the emo- 
tional and volitional spheres of mind. Delusions 
and hallucinations are almost always present ; the 
ludgment is generally affected; there is inco- 
herent and disordered speech ; and the conduct is 
often wayward, unreliable, and impulsive. Pro- 
fessor Kraepelin of Munich, who first described the 
disease, divided it into three forms, namely, (1) 
Hebephrenic, (2) Katatonic, (3) Paranoidal. The 
hebephrenic form commences in late childhood, and 
274 


interferes with intellectual development, so that a 
brilJiant scholar may gradually become incapable 
of learning, sink into apathy, and ultimately into 
a state of hopeless dementia. The katatonic form 
niay begin with symptoms of unconventional or 
impulsive conduct, or with attacks of mania or 
melanciiolia, in which hallucinations of the senses 
are a prominent symptom, and in which various 
delusions, chiefly of a persecutmy character, are 
common. The attacks of mania and melancholia 
differ from those in manic-dejucssive insanity in 
that there is more incoherence, less mental efear- 
ness, and, above all, a tendency to lapse into 
cataleptic stupor or katatonia. During the attack 
of stupor the jjatients are in a state of torpor, the 
muscles rigid ; they appear to have no volition, 
and to be unaware of all impressions on their 
senses. In the slighter forms the patients are 
resistive, silent, and occasionally impulsive. The 
paranoidal form embraces all those cases of 
dementia piwcox who suffer chiefly from delu- 
sions and hallucinations of the senses "J’he patients 
believe that they are acted on by electricity, 
mesmerism, telephones, and gases. They hear 
the voices of imaginary peojile who are their 
per.secutors. Corresponding to these hallucina- 
tion.s they express delusions of a somewhat ex- 
travagant and badly systematised kind, couched 
in words and phrases of a bizarre <lescription. 
These three forms of dementia pr.Tcox are not 
always distinct the one from the other, but tend 
to run into each other in the same case. Dementia 
pnecox is an unhopeful foim of insanity, and only 
a small proportion of the cases make good re- 
coveries. Conse(]uently, over 70 per cent, of the 
imsane are the .sulqccts of it, because they tend ta 
accumulate in asylums and other forms of care. 

Secondary dementia is the state of mind where 
the memojy is impaiied, fhe rea.soning weakened, 
the feeling diminished, the will especially lacking, 
the attention and ciniosity fai below normal, these 
changes having ociuirred in a person wdio had at 
one time been normally constituted. It is in fact 
silliness, want of inental force, imbecility not 
congenital but acquired. This does not usually 
occur as the first symptom of an attack of insanity, 
but as the sequel to such a disease as dementia 
piTccox, when it is not lecovered from ; hence it 
IS commonly called secondary dementia. It i.s in 
f.'ict the incurable stage in which some mental 
diseases end. The demented patients live on for 
many' years sometimes. Dementia is in fact a 
premature mental death with persisting bodily life. 

Genered paralysis is a disease of syphilitic origin. 
It may occur in persons w ho have inlierited syphilis 
or acquired it innocently. It is ahvays incurable, 
getting progressively worse, gradually impairing 
.and at length destroying speech, motion, mind, 
and, usually in about three years’ time, life itself. 
In this form of insanity patients commonly have 
extravagant delusions of w’ealth and power.' It is 
found chiefly in the male sex, in large cities and 
manufacturing places, and os yet is almost un 
known in the Highlands and the country districts 
of Ireland. It is a disease of modern life, and is 
proved to be increasing. Paralytic insanity is that 
connected with apoplexies, softenings and tumours 
of the brain, which cause ordinary paralysis first, 
and one form of dementia afterwards. ' Epileptic 
insanity is that accompanying epilepsy in so many' 
coses. It is often attended by great violence and 
irritability', and by danger to those around the 
patient. Many murders are committed by insane 
epilejitics. It is now miicb more manageable than 
formerly under modern medical treatment, but is 
apt to recur after apparent recovery. It prevails 
most variously in different parts of the country. 
In Scotland only 7 per cent, of the insanity is 
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epileptic : in 8onie t^outheni and midland counties 
of England 25 per cent, is of tliis character. The 
true cause of this diHerence is unknown. Syphilitic 
insanity is the result of brain -poisoning by this 
terrible scourge of humanity. Alcoholic insanity 
is a very frefjiient form indeed. Alcohol is the 
exciting cause of many forms of insanity ; but all 
the mental disease caused by alcohol is not alco- 
holic insanity. There can be no doulit that some 
brains ar<; so prone by heredity to be u})set in their 
mental function that it takes little to do it. If it 
is not a ouarrel with a friend, it is a spree on had 
liquor. True alcoholic insanity always has motor 
.symptoms, such as tremblings, convulsions, im- 
paired speech, i'tc., except Dipso mania (q.v.), one 
variety where the insanity consists in the craving 
for exces.sive use of rniiior, and lack of control over 
this craving. Alcoholic insianity may be intensely 
acute or very mild, very short in duration or very 
long continued, or incurable. That caused by pro- 
longed steady soaking is the worst. 

Eiegnancy, childbirth, ami nuising are the causes 
of the insanity of jn-eynanry, puerperal insanity, 
and lactational •nsanity. 'riicse form 10 per cent, 
of mental disease in the female sex. d’hoy are the 
most curable of all forms, recovering in over HO per 
cent, of the cases. Puerperal insanity occurs com- 
monly within a foitidght of chiMhirtli, and is the 
most acute and one of (he most daiigeious to life, 
all insaidties, while the most curable, and is 
attended Ity the highest temperatures, sometimes 
reaching 10.5® F, 

Insanity is al\v.ay.s colomc<l and modified in its 
features and symptoms accor<li ng to the time of 
life in which it appears. In early youth, when 
manic-depressive insanity and dementia ]uje(;ox 
usually occur, the symptoms are pronounced and 
vigorous, and their manifestations used to he 
known as adolescent insanity. (Uinmteric insanity 
occurs at tlie period of the ‘change of life.’ It is 
usually melancliolic in character, !iml recovers in 
53 per cent, of the cases under proper treatment 
and conditions of life. Senile insanity is typically 
seen in the senile dementia of <;xtreme old age, 
when the memory ami all the faculties have fadeil 
away. lUil spurts of mental excil-ement and mental 
ilepvession, with sleeplessness and un manageability 
at home, often occur uefore final dotage. These are 
often recovered from. They are a half-W’ay house 
to dotage or a nuick road to it. 

A number of rarer ami less important clinical 
varieties of insanity have Ix^en descrilied. Tran- 
matic insanity, from injuries to head ; aiurinic 
insanity, from thinness of blood ; diidietic insanity ; 
insanity from Briyht's disease ; }wst-febi'ile insanity, 
following all kinds of fevers, especially sc.arlatina ; 
the insanity of Icad-poisoning ; and my.c<rdematous 
insanity. 

Causes of Insanity. — There can l)e no question 
whatever that a hereditary tendency is the chief 
predisposing cause of insanity. All sorts of dis- 
turhing inlluences to the brain bring out this pre- 
disposition into actual disease. No doubt 70 per 
cent, of all ca.'^es have an insane or neurotic heredity. 
Marriage of near relatives causes it if the stock is 
bad ; not if it is good. IMiysical causes—especially 
toxic infections — afiectiug the body produce iti- 
.sanity iu predisposed persons, hut moral caii.ses, such 
os continued anxiety and mental overstrain by their 
exhausting emotional effect, are more frequeiilly 
assignable causes. For the production of a case of 
insanity there may be, and there usually is, more 
than one cause — e.g, ( 1 ) a man has a heredity ; (2) 
he is at a critical time of life, or i.s run down in 
general health, or takes alcohol in excess; (3) he 
has a money loss, or <loniestic affliction just before 
his attack. A heredity to insanity does not mean 
a bad brain or a weak mind before the insanity 


comes on. Often it is quite the contrary. It i.s 
nob the fools that go off tlicir head,s. 

Nature vf Insanity . — No one now doubts that it 
is due to disorder of the mental function of the 
brain. Tlie bodily aspect of it .should, however, 
never lie lost sight of by pliy.siciaiis and rohUions. 
Es.sentially it in no way ditlers from many ordinary 
diseases : it begin.s, runs a definite course, and 
ends like many common ailments. The exact 
pathology of many forms of insanity has not yet 
t)een ascertained ; in many of the cases that die 
no ahnormality can be found in the brain. 

Treatment of Insanity — Asylums for the Insane. 
— The general princijdes of modern trcatnienl ma^v 
be divided into bodily and mental or moral. The 
bodily treatment may be generally said to be t<j 
])ut all the organs and functions right if wrong ; 
to get up the strength and fat of the body- 
the writer preaclies tlie ‘gospel of fatness’ for all 
his insane and nervous patients; to rcstoie tlie 
tone and right working oi the neivou.s .system ; to 
restore the sleep ; to give medicines tliat determine 
more blood to the brain in cases where there is too 
little, and to give those that diminisli the biain’s 
blootl-hupply in those wheie there is toi^i much ; to 
use suitable baths tliat soothe neivoiis initalion, 
and mineral waters ; to invigorate and soothe by 
life in the open air ; and to let off undue ami morbid 
nervous energy by much exercise, gymnastics, and 
mas.sage in some cases, and to secure complele 
brain and ho<ly rest for othcis. The mental ticat- 
ment consists chiefly in careful ohsor\alion, com- 
panion.sliip, control, disti action of the mind from 
morbid thought and feeling by suitable oceupation.s 
and amusements, and guarding agaimst the dangens 
of suicide, liomicido, and self-neglect. I'he whoh? 
nursing of in.sanitv is a most difficult ta.sk, for 
which the best bodily, moral, and mental qiialilica- 
tions are needed. 

In Ihemoie civilised countries ofWesiern Kiiiope 
and Ameiica the methods of treating and caring for 
the insane are, in the main, and with a few vaiia- 
tions some of which will he mentioned, pietty 
much similar. Of the 150,725 insane jiersons in 
(Jieat Biitain and Ireland in tlie year 10‘20 about 
83’G per cent, were in asylums, 118 per cent, in 
workhouses, 3 9 jier cent, in piivate dwellings, and 
0'5 iier cent, in criminal asylums. 

Tlie modern asylum hacf its origin in the piison 
or house of detention, fiom whicli it is .slowly evolv- 
ing into the hosyiital ideal. Up to the end of the 
17th century public asylums in this country wine 
few and far iiotween, and where they <lid exist 
they were usually regarded as jilaces of safe cus- 
tody for those ot the insane who were dangerous 
to themselves or to others. Where there uas no 
asylum available the insane were cast into the 
nearest prison, where they were treated worse than 
criminals. Following new legislation in England 
in 1845 and in Scotland in 1857 sjiecial institutions 
for the care of the insane were erecied in every 
part of Creat Britain. These institutions, while 
ostensibly erected for treatment as well as for care, 
were essentiall.y custodial ; they provided insuffi- 
ci<*rit scope for the classification of patients, for the 
adequate care of the sick and infirm, or for the 
reception and Ireatment of lu'w and acute cases. 
About tlie year 1875 a new type of asylum was 
erected embodying more advanced views, in which 
hospitals and ohserv.ation wards ajipear for the first 
time; walled airing courts for exercise are done 
away with; dining and recreation halls are pro- 
vided ; and the geno'al comfort and well-being of 
the inmates is provided for in such >\cll ordered 
.snrrmiudings as a large institution is capable of. 
The last stage in tlu? evolution of asylum con- 
struction took tlie form of what is known aa 
the segregate or village type. It is exemplified 
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ill the asylum of Altscherbitz, near Halle, iii 
Prussia, Kankakee, Illinois, U.S.A., and in three 
recently erecte«l asylums in Scotland — Banguur 
near Edinhurgh, Ivingseat near Aberdeen, and 
J^ykehar near l*aisley. These institutions are 
almost entindy composed of a varying number of 
villas. Attached to the central administrative 
block are ho.spitals for the sick and reception wards 
for nevvly admitted cases. In close proximity to 
these are groups of villas for patients requiring 
special sujxirvision. At a greater distance are the 
villas for the quieter, more trustworthy patients, 
wlieie supervision is graduated according to the 
mental condition until, in some of them, theie 
ceases to be any ollicial nistriction upon the move- 
ments of tlio.se patients who possess sufticient self- 
control to observe the general regulations of the 
institution. It will be seen that this foun of 
asylum is <iivided into a hospital known as the 
central section, and a chronic section known as the 
colony. The colony is the industrial section ; and 
as Hgiiculture is one of the most important indus- 
liies having a hearing upon the welfare of the 
insane, both the stru(*.tiue of such an institution, 
which covcis a laige area, and the suitable employ- 
ment of the patients demand the acquisition of 
seveial hundred acies of laud, estimated at from a 
iialf acre to one acue per inmate. 

That the evolution of asylums should cea.se a( 
the stage described is very unlikely, and the indica- 
tions are that further developments will afl'ect the 
rough-and-ready methods under which, as at jue- 
seut, all persons whose mental condition gives 
use to anxiety are indisciimiuatcly clapped into 
asylums. Asylums are at best an expedient— the 
only one at pre.seut availahle — for dealing with the 
imtss of insanity in a country. But the method is 
drastic, and the aggregate cloistered life, with its 
jiainful associations, is offensive and rejuignant 
to many of those who aie compulsorily subjected 
to it. Although it does not seem possible that, the 
system can ever be wholly superseded, much could 
be done liy timely preventive treatment and advice 
to anticipate the necessity for the indiscriminate 
committal to asylums of all persons who suffer 
from mental symptoms. 

In the year 1890 tin; (Jlasgow I’aiish (’ouncil 
established observation wards for (he treatment, 
of incipient forms of insanity, by means of which 
between four hundred and live hundred persons are 
each year so far relieved as to obviate the necessity 
of sending them to asylums. Keceiitly, through the 
geneiosity of the late Dr Maudsley, a hospital 
bearing Ids naine has been elected in London with 
a similar object. 

With these excejitions there is no provision in 
this country wheieby a person, who is not rich, can 
receive advice or treatment for early symptoms of 
insanity without going to an asylum. Most of the 
Doutinental medical schools and the larger medical 
.schools in the ea.sterii .states of America po.sse.ss 
psychiatric clinics for tlie alleviation and treatment 
of early insanity, and for tlie instruction of the 
medical profession in its .symptoms. 

'Phe public care of the insane in private dwellings 
has hcoii carried out in Belgium for centuries in the 
famous colony of Gheel. In Scotland it has been 
officially recognised since 1857, and more recently 
it has been adopted in .some of tlie French depart- 
ments, In Scotland, where nearly tliree thousand 
patients are thus disposed of, it forms a regular 
part of the lunacy administration of the country. 
Patients residing with their own relatives are 
subject to the same inspection and regulations 
as those residing with unrelated guardians. All 
guardians are ‘sanctioned’; where a house receives 
more than one patient the house is ‘specially 
licensed ’ ; all patients are visited twice a year 


hy the commissioners or deputy commissioners 
of the Board of Control, twice a year by the 
insiiector of poor, and four times a year by the 
parish medical officer. The system is compara- 
tively inexpensive when compared to the cost 
of asylum care, and the patients enjoy, within 
necessary limits, unrestricted liberty of movement, 
as well as the advantages of mingling in the social 
life of the family with whom they reside and the 
community around them. 

The Lunacy Luics.— For the protection of the 
juoperty of the insane, laws had to be made at a 
very early jieriod. The lirst statntt; on the subject 
for England was passed in the reign of Edward II., 
and for Scotland in the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury. Both had the same end in view. Property 
then meant land, and the primary duties of land 
were to the king and the country. If the man who 
held it from the king was unlit from mental in- 
cajiacity to perform the.se duties, then the king had 
t<i resume pos.sessiori or appoint another to take his 
place and do them. But tlie man’s state could 
not Im; a.scertained without a formal inquiry hy 
a re.sjKuisiblc official — the Chancellor — and the. 
chief object of the early statutes was to provide for 
.such ail inquiiy. If the man was found to he 
idiotic or furious, he along with Ids property passed 
into tlie care of Ids iieaiest male relative, and there 
was an end of 1dm so far a.s the law went. In time 
some little care ivas bestowed on him as a human 
being, ajiart fiom Id.s being an owner of land. The 
principhi was afterwards adojtted that the inquiry 
was to he lield before a jury, the issue being deter- 
mined hy them, and the. consequences of the 
vmdict being carried out under tlu‘. direction of 
the Chancellor. Between 1800 and 1880 at least 
forty statutes were pa.ssed in England relating to 
tlie in.sane, and ^'nm'tidng like eight or ten in 
Scotland. The most important of lliem all was 
the great English Lunacy Act of 1845, jiassed 
through the exertions of Lord Shaftesbury, the 
philanthropist. Its ohji'.cts were entirely in the 
interests of the insane, and its effec.ts have been 
most beneficial in England, while throughout the 
civilised worhl its inlluence for good has been felt, 
lender its provisions asylums have been erected for 
eyeiy county in England. A Board of Commis- 
sioners was appointed who inspect and report on 
every a.sylmu, and see every insane per.son whether 
in or out of an institution ; and every precaution 
was taken that the insane should be well treated, 
ill-treatment of them being severely punishable. 
Asylum administration is now regulated by tlie 
Lunacy Law.s of 1890 and 1891. The Scottish statute 
of 1857 wa.s founded on the Englisli Act of 1845. 
Under it a Board of Commissioners was appointed 
for Scotland, and provision made for the insane of 
the counties that had no existing asylums. Scot- 
land has much the advantage of England in the 
iiase and economy with wliich the property of an 
insane person can be taken care of temporarily or 
jiermanently under the charge of a Curator Bonis^ 
.strictly responsible to the Court of Ses.sion. Eng- 
land holds to the old, cumbrous and expensive, but 
very efficient, system of a formal inquiry ( de lunatico 
inquirendo) by a ‘Master in Lunacy ’ in each case. 
If the patient is found incapable of managing his 
own affairs {non compos mentis), the Lord Cliaii- 
cellor appoints ‘a committee of the person ’ to see 
to his comfort and proper treatment, and a ‘ coin- 
niittee of the estate ’ to manage his property. In 
addition to the statutes that regulate tlie care of 
the property and the persons of the insane, there 
are acts that provide for the protection of the 

{ mblic and the safe custody of insane persons who 
lave committed crimes or are specially dangerous — 
the Criminal Lunacy Statutes — and there are three 
great establishments for criminal lunatics, one at 
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Broadmoor for England, one at Dundnnn for Ire- 
land, and one in connection witli Pertli General 
Prison for Scotland. Notwithstanding the facility 
with wliich the insane can he cer tided and com- 
mitted to asyluras, such precautions are taken 
by the law and by the boards of lunacy against 
tlieir abuse that no case of illegal detention of a 
sane person on the ground of insanity in a public 
or private asylum was proved in the exhaustive 
inquiry into tiie subject by the select committee of 
the House of Commons in 1877. 

Curabilitif of Insanity. — If we judge bj^ recovery 
from imlividual attacks, then it is fair to estimate 
that 40 per cent, of the patients sent to asylums 
are discliarged recovered. Yet in recent years, 
owing largely to the increased number of senile 
patients admitted, the recovery rate has been 
slowly falling. If, on the other hand, we take 
longer view the prosnect is n(»t so encouraging 
Many years ago Ur Thurnam in his Utalistics o 
Insanity laid down a formula which holds goot 
until the [)resent day. lie said: ‘Of 11 perse 
attacked by insanity, 6 recover and 5 die .soonei 
later during the attack ; of the G who recover, iiol 
more than 2 remain well during the rest of theii 
lives; the other 4 sustain subsequent attacks, 
(luiing which of them die,’ 

Mortality. -- In this connection it must be born 
in mirul that, apart from acute forms of insanity 
(be in.sane are peculiarly liable to sutler from othei 
di.seases of the neivous system, from diseases of tin 
heart and blood -ves.sels, and from tuberculosis. 
When it is added that an increasing number oi 
j>er.so;i.s labouring under senility are annually certi 
fied, it is no wond(?r that the death-rate is mud, 
higher than that of the general population. F( 
the decade 1905 to 1914 the death-rate of the insane 
in the United Kingdom was 9‘d per cent., or about 
six tiiiKJ.s that of the general population. 

Is Insanity increasiny ? — If by in.sanity is meant 
tlie number of the registered insane alone, then it 
is increasing by a process of accumulation, i.e. by 
a surplus of the annual admissions over the total 
annual removals by death and discharge. If, on 
the other hand, tiie mental unsoundness of the 
community is ujeant, then the que.stion is mean- 
ingless, for, according to several authorities, tin; 
amount of mental unsoundness in a communitv 
is much larger than its registered insanity, while 
registered insanity itself varies from time to tiim; 
in accordance with changes in the social and econo- 
mical conditions of the community. The fact that 
the annual occurring insanity in (ireat Britain, i.e. 
cases certified for the first time, bear the fairly 
constant ratio to the population of 5 per 10,000, 
ought to allay any misgivings on the subject. 

Medico- leyal and Social liclations of Insanity . — 
Few persons have studie<l carefully the mental 
state of our criminal population but have come to 
the conclusion that crime is most closely i elated to 
mental defect in very many cases. Could we abolish 
the latter the former would shrink to small propor- 
tions, This does not assume that many or most 
criminals are technically insane persons. The law 
has been gradually altering its tests as to the amount 
of insanity that absolve.s from punishment for crime. 

Of old a man accused of criimj ha<l to be totally 
delirious or fatuous to be absolved from punish- 
ment. Now the power of controlling his actions is 
being gradually made the test. The law has thus 
approached, and at last coincides with, the scientific 
views of insanity. Society should have the keenest i 
interest in the mental condition of its members, j 
Soundness of mind is the most precious possession 
of a people, for there are innumerable degrees and 
kinds of mental and moral defects that fall far 
sliort of insanity, yet are intimately related to 
it, hereditarily and psychologically— defects tliat 


weaken a people’s power of work, diminish its. 
moral force, and impair its social stability. It is- 
one of the most deeply saddening and terrible of the- 
facts in human history that of the ruen of genius 
who have raised and glorilied mankind few have 
been without mental disease in their faniilies, and 
many have themselves fallen victims to it. If it is 
true that as yet the mode of human development 
has been such that to get one man of genius nature 
had to sacrifice mentaHy many of his kindred, the 
world should pay some of the debt it owes to it.s 
poets anil thinkers by an ungrudging care of sucli 
victims. 'J’o produce in the human brain the 
greatest mental strength Avithout running the risk 
of liability to mental disease must be one of tl.e 
essential problems of the future for the educationist, 
the sociologist, the jiolit ician, and the physician. 

The chief iiioderii authorities are: Climstiui’s ilii 
Diseases; IJevan Lewis's Mental Disea.^es ; JVlaudsley’s 
Palhotoijy of Mind ; Kraepclin’s Psye.hiatrie ; Stoddart'.s 
Mindand its Disorders ,• Maurice (’raij;'s Mental Diseases , 
Bernard Wavi's Psychuloyii of Insanity ; Itiveis’.s Instinct 
and. the Unconscious. 

Inscriptions is the name given to records, 
not of the nature of a book, which aie engraved or 
inscribed on stone, metal, clay, and similar mate- 
rials, ISince ancient docunumls committed to such 
destructible materials as jiupyius, parchment, 
or paper have largely peri.shed, inscriptions on 
harder materials aie in many cases the sole souiiies 
of our knowledge of ancient, history and of early 
languages; and, even uiien MSS. have been pre 
sened by copyists, inscriptions, which j)iescrve 
the oiiginal forms of the letters, are of sujueme 
pala‘ograpliical ini]>ortanee. A voy laige numhei 
of in.sciiption.s are mortuary epitaj)h>s. Others, 
usnall}' the most important, are recordn of the 
events in the reigns of king.s. Otliers are dedi 
cations of altars, temples, oi aqueducts. Man\ 
are of a religions ehaiactei, leeoiding donatiorr'> 
to temples or in honour of the god.s, Otlieis are 
commercial contracts, hanking lecoids, receipts foj- 
taxes .scratched on potsherds, sciihhlings on walls 
{(jrafjiti), impreeations, and iiisciiptioiis on seals, 
gems, or va.ses. A maihle tablet found at Tell el 
Obeid near Ur i.s claimed as the earlie.st dated 
locnment known. Jt records the foundation oi 
/he temple of the goddess Nin-Khuisag by King 
4-un-ni pad-da, son of tJje first king of the iiist 
lynasty of Ur, who reigned, accoiding to some 
uithorities, a little before 4000 U.C. 

Semitic JnscrqdUnis. — The old Semitic aljihahet 
s connected by some with certain characters (c. 
1500 li.c.) found at the. Egyptian mines at Se.iabit 
il-Khailim in Sinai. On a bronze vessel, found 
in Cyprus, once belonging to the temple of Baal 
Lebanon, and now in the Bibliotheique Nationale 
It Paris, is a dedicatory inseiiption w'liicli, written 
n the reign of Hiiam, king of the Sidoiiians, may 
>e assigned to the. 8th century B.C., though some 
vould place it at ihe end of tlio 11th or the hegin- 
ling of the 10th. Of about 890 R.C. is the 
Moabite Stone (see Moabites ), now in the museum 
>f the Louvre at Paris. In tlie same collection is 
long in.scription on the black basalt sarcophagus 
»i E^iiniinazar, king of Sidon, a.ssigned to the 
)th or to the 3d century B.C. (see ALPHABET). 
Vmong other important inscrijttions are a sacrificial 
ariff found at Marseilles ; an 8th century inscrip- 
ion from Nora, in Saulinia ; the dedication of a 
u’onze altar by Yehaumelek, king of Gebal, found 
it Byblo.s, and probably dating from the 5th or 4th 
^ntu^y B.C. ; and iiiiuierous inscriptions found in 
yprus, including a Idlingual wdiicli gave the key 
) the Cypriote Avriting (see Ph(ENICIA). In the 
.anie alpliabet is the Hebrew record in the tunnel 
vhich brought the water under Ophel to the pool 
)f Siloam. It is 'issigued to the reign either of 
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Hezekiah or of Manasseh in tlie 7th century B.c. ( see 
Jerusalem). Equally uotewortliy is the so-called 
‘ Calendai- Pablet^ from Gezer, dated by some 8th, 
by others 6th century B.C. We have also a frag- 
anent of an inscription from Herod’s temple at 
Jern.salein, and others from tonihs near Jerusalem, 
whicli are earlier than the siege by 'J’itus, and 
nunier ms earlier inscriptions from Jewish ceme- 
tcrie.s in the Crimea, at Aden, Venosa, Arles, Tortosa, 
and Rome, At Palmyra there are numerous in- 
scriptions dating from the 1st to the 3d century 

A.D., mostly written in the reign of Zenobia, 
•and there are others in many of the museums of 
Jhrnrope. A Palmyrene inscription was found in 
1878 at South Shields near the Roman wall. See 
Palmyra. 

At NablAs there is a Samaritan inscription, 
written in the reign of Justinian, containing a 
version of the Decalogue. An Arabic inscription 
full of interest is one in Ivnlic characters inscribed 
with gold letters on blue-glazed tiles running 
ro\ind the Qubbet-es-Sakra, or Dome of the 
Rock, at Jeinsalcm, the grc'.at mosque erected by 
the Ivhalif Abdalmalik in the year 72 A.H. The 
Nabathean, or early Arabit; al{)habet, is u.sed in 
numerous inscriptions on the r<»ck8 at Sinai, 
and also in the Hainan. Prom the neighbour- 
hood of Aden come a large number of inscriptions 
in the South Semitic alphabet ; and there are 
early Ethiopic inscriptions dating from the 4th 
and Titli centuries A.D, at Axum, in Abyssinia. 
.Vmong .Aramaic iirscriptionsof note are those from 
Sinjerli, in North-west Syria (8th century B.C.), 
from Arabis.sos-Yarapsun and Karaburna in Cap- 
padocia, from d’aima in North Arabia, from Taxila 
in India (4th century ii.c., and throwing light on 
the origin of the Kharo^thi alphabet), from many 
places in Egypt, and from Abydos, Nineveh, and 
irom near .‘sivas ; a Lydian- Aramaic bilingual 
inscription found at Sardis, and dating from about 
the 5th century B.(J., is of first importance for the 
study of the little known Lydian language. At 
llaji-abad and Nakhsh-i-Rustam, near Persepolis, 
are a number of inscriptions of the Parthian and 
.Sassanian kings. Tn one of them Sa])or I. reconls 
his victory over the Emperor Valerian and the 
Roman army. J’hese inscrijitions arc written in 
.a script derived from the Aramean, and exhibit 
the oldest form of the Pehlevi alphabet. At Si- 
ngan-fii, in China, is an inscription written partly 
in Syiiac characters and partly in Chinese, dated 
in the year 781 A.D., and recording the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into China by the Nestorian 
missionaiies. 

The Corpus Inscriptionuni Scmiticarum (1881- 
1911), a splendid ami exhaustive work, was begun 
by the French Academy under the editorship of 
Renan. See also Schroder, Die Phunizische SpracJte 
(1869); Gesenius, Monamoita Lin<ju(t; Phcenicue 
fl821); the Corpus I user iptionnm Hehraicarum ; 
4ind books on North Semitic inscriptions by 
Iddzbarski (1898) and Cooke (1903), on Soutb 
Semitic by Hommel (1893). 

Creek Inscriptions. — I’he mortuary records from 
the island of Santorin (Thera) in the yEgean 
may belong to the 8th, 9th, or even to the 10th 
<!entury B.c. Of definite date are the records cut 
on the knee of one of the colos.sal statues at 
Abu-Simbel, near the second cataract of the Nile, 
by Greek mercenaries in the service of Psam- 
metichus, king of Egypt. They date from the 
end of the 7th or the beginning of the 6th century 

B.c. These are followed by the records on the 
bases of the statues which lined the Sacred Way 
leading to the temple of Apollo, at Branchidas 
near Miletus. They are all earlier than the Persian 
war, and are assigned to the 6th century B.c. Of 
about the same date is the celebrated Siga^an 


inscription from the Troad, now in the British 
Museum. Of the 5th century is the long and 
important inscription of Lygdamis, found by'^ Sir 

C. Newton at Halicarnassus, which belongs to the 
time of Herodotus. After the Persian war Greek 
inscriptions became more numerous. Great interest, 
from an historical point of view, is that inscribed 
on the trojihy erected at Delphi by the Greeks to 
commemorate the defeat of the Persians at Platoea. 
It is now in the Hippodrome at Constantinople, 
where it was placed by Constantine. Another 
inscription of historical interest is the dedication 
1,0 the Olympian Zeus of a bronze helmet, which 
formed part of the spoils taken at the battle of 
Cumae in 474 b.c,, wlien the naval power of the 
Etruscans was shattered by Hiero I., king of 
Syracuse, lb was found at Olympia by Sir W. 
Cell, and is now in the British Museum (see 
Etruria ). It was the practice of the Greek states 
to affix copies of treaties to the walls of their 
temples. Several of these have been jueserved. 
'I’hey are mostly between Athens and lier allies, 
and belong to the 5th and following centvuies B.c. 
One between the Eleans and the Henrans is, how- 
ever, assigned to the middle of the 6th century B.c. 
It is engraved on a bronze tablet which was hung 
in the temple of Zeus at Olymjna, and is now in 
the British Museum. To the 5th century lielong 
the interesting records of the battles fought by 
the Athenians at Drabescos and Potida'a ; also a 
list, now in the Louvie, of the Athenian citizens 
Mdio fell in Cyprus and Egypt in the year 460 B.c. ; 
several enumerations of the treasures deposited in 
the Parthenon ; and detailed accounts relating to 
the erection and cost of the Erechtheum at Athens. 
The foregoing are among the most important 
Greek inscriptions of the early period. Those of 
later date are extremely numerous. It was a 
(ireek inscription ( 2d century B.c. ) from Rosetta (see 
Egyptian Inscriptions below) which gave the most 
imiiortant key to the reading of the Egyptian writ- 
ing. An inteicsting inscription, written in (Leek 
hexameters, was discovered in 1879 at Brough in 
Westmorland, It is in memory of a Syrian youth 
who is believed to have perished during the cam 
paign of Scptimiiis Severns against the Caledonians 
in the year 209 A.i). It is now in the Fitzwilliam 
Mn.seum at ('ambridge. 

It is estimated that about 50,000 (Jrt'ek inscriptions 
are known to scholars. More than 10,000 were published 
by the Berlin Academy in the Corpus Insvripticmum 
(iro’carumy of which the first two volumes, edited by 
Bbckh, appeared in 1828 and 1833 ; the third, edited 
by Franz, in 18.53 ; the fourth, edited by Kirchhoff, in 
1856; and an index in 1877. Kirchhoff, Ktihler, and 
Dittenherger edited the Corpus TmeripHonum A tHcarnuiy 
merged in the Berlin Academy’s new Corpus Inscriptiommi 
Grcecarum. A standard selection is Dittenberger’s Spf~ 
loge Inscriptionuni (Jrcccarum (1883; 3d ed. 1915, &c. ). 
The chief historical inscrijitions will be found in a handy 
volume, edited by Hicks and Hill, A Manual of Greek 
Historical Inscriptions (1882; 2d ed. 15)01). 3'he dialect 
inscriptions aro given in Cauer’s Delectus, and fac- 
similes of the inscriptions most valuable for pala;o- 
graphical purposes by Ilohl, Inscriptiones Grofccc Anli- 
quissimee (Berlin, 1882). On the whole subject Larfeld’s 
Griechische Epigraphik (1902-7, 3d ed. 1914, &c.) is a 
standard Avork. For the beginner, Rohl’s Imagtnes 
Inscriptionuni Grwearum (Berlin, 1885)), a clicap and 
useful little book, and Reinach’s TraitS d' Epigraphie. 
Orecque (Paris, 1885), can bo recommended; see also 
Roberts and Gardner, An Introduction to Greek Epi- 
graphy ( 1887, 1 905 ) ; a fascicule ( Paris, 1919 ) of Laurand’s 
Manuel dcs Etudes Grecques ct Latincs ; and the inter- 
national i)eriodical Supplementuni Epigraphieuni Oreveum 
(Leyden, 15)23 et seq.). See table at Alphabet. 

Hittite Inscrijitions, — See HiTTiTKS. The non- 
cuneiform inscriptioim at Lake Van are by Sayce 
allied to Hittite source.** (see Van). 
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Cretan and Cypriote Inacriptions . — Peculiar in- 
terest attaches to the Cretan inscriptions dis- 
covered l)y Sir Aitliur Evans from 1893 oiniards, 
illustratin'' both the pictographic or liieroglypliic 
and the linear script of the early Minoan period, 
conteniporaiy with the first Egyptian dynasties. 
None of tliese inscriptions have yet been positively 
deciphered. 'I'lie (Cypriote syllabary of the My 
cenean age in C3’'prns has been .shown to be related 
to the linear .script of Crete and the South /Egean 
(see Evans, Cretan Pictoyraphs and Free- Phoenician 
Script, 1895; Scriptn Muioa, 1909, ^e.). The hope 
of jiroving relations between the Cretan and Hittite 
inscriptions has not been realised, 

Lycian Inscription s.—’Vhv'^K inscriptions, dating 
from aViout 500 K.C., are in an alphabet partly 
derived from Dorian Creek Avith additional signs ; 
their language, like tdiat of the Carian ones, is 
peculiar or ‘ Asianic. ’ 

Lati7i Inscriptions. — The Corpus Inscription nm 
Latinarnm contains about 100,000 inseiiptions. 
An insciiption on a gold fibula found at Praeneste 
is dated from about 600 n.C. ; a second, on a coffin 
found in the Eornin, is not later than the 5th century 
Ti.C. ; wliile a third, the ‘ Dnenos ’ inscription, 
foun<l near the (^uirinal, is assigned to the early 
jiart of the 4th century n.(t ; the letters in all these 
show a close resemblance to those of the (Jreek 
alphabet. Among later inscriptions those from 
the tojtibs of the Scinios (3d century n.c. and after), 
now in tlie Vatican Tiibrary, are of extreme interest. 

l^atin insc)ipti<ms arii cbuclied in a style of their 
own, consisting of legular ejiigraphic finiimhe, Avith 
conventional modes of expressing names, paternity, 
tribe, country, domicile, illegitimacy, adoption, 
naturalisation, and with abbreviated designations 
of status for freemen, tr(*e<lmcn, .slavi's, cliildren, 
as well as of dignities and functions of all kinds in 
all the various grade's of official life;, military, civil, 
and sacerdotal. There are also convmitional 
formula' for ei)ita])hs; and others are employed 
for edicts, dedieatioiis to the gods, inscriptions 
on buildings, temples, a<|uediictH, ami statues, as 
Avell as sortes, execrations, and tlicatrical icssaru'. 
Besides formal inscriptions there are numerous 
ffrajfiti scribbled on walls, such as tho.se found at 
Pompeii, Avhich liavo a literature of their oavii. .As 
a specimen of the Avay of interpreting an ordinary 
Latin inscrijition, Ave may take the first three lines 
of No. 41 14 in the Corpus Inscript/onnni Laitnarntn. 
It begins thus: ‘Tin. cl. (wndido. cos. xvvin. 
•S. F. LK(J. AUGG. TIL IMl. I'KOVINC. H. C.,’ Ac. 
These abbreviations are to be e.xpamled as folloAA.s : 
Tiherio Claudio Candida Considi, Quindcramriro 
sacris faciundis, Leqato Anyustoruin duoruin, pro- 
prn’torc Prorinede Jlispania: Citcrioris, &c. Mor- 
tiiaiy inscri])tions, which are extremely numerous, 
usually begin AA-ith some stock formula, such as 
1). M. S. {hi is Man! bus Saennn) or H. S. E. {Hie 
sepnltus I'st), and end Avith a prayer or pious Avish, 
such as O. S. T. T. L. {Opto sit tihi terra Icris). 
The Eugnhim* Tables (q.A’. ) form the chief monu- 
ment of the Umbrian dialect. 

The Corpus Inscriplionum. Lathmrum (1863-1916), 
Tinderfcakeu by the Jlorlin Academy and edited by Momm- 
s* n, HUbner, and others, runs, with supplements, to over 40 
volumes. Good selections are those of VVilmanns (Berlin, 
1873), Dessau (Berlin, 1892-1916), Willemsen (Berlin, 
1913) ; and for fac-similo reproductions see works by 
Kitsohl (Berlin, 1862), Hiibner (Berlin, 1885), Diehl 
(Bonn, 1912). Good guides to the study are Sir J. E. 
Sandy s, Latin Epigraphy (1919), and works by Cognat 
(Paris, 1885 ; 4th ed. 1914), Egbert (New York, 1896; 
new ed. 1908), Ricci (Milan, 1898), .Lindsay (London, 
1898). See also the periodical Anncc Kpigraphique. 

Etruscan Inscriptioiu. Sec ETRtmiA. 

Runic Inscriptions have been found in great 
numbers in Sweden, NorAA'iiy, Denmark, Yorkshire, 
Cumberland, Kent, and the Isle of Man. Among 


the oldest i.s one as.signod to the 1st century A.D. 
oil a rock near Trondhjem in Norwaj' ; and the 
Tune Stone, also in NoiAvay, Avhich is assigned 
to the 3d century. One of the most interesting 
is on a massive golden torque found at Bu/.eu in 
P».umania. This is a iclic of the invasion of the 
Dannbian pi*ovinces by the Ootbs in tin' 3(1 century. 
xVt Collingiiain, in Yorkshire, is a Kniiic inscrij)ti()n 
in meiiioiy of King Oswin, a\1io Avas murdered in 
650 A.D. ; ami there is anotlier at IleAvcastle (q.v ), 
assigned to the 7th or 12th century, in memory of 
King Ah', frith, Avho died in 670. At Barnspike, in 
(binihei land, tln'ie is a rock Avith a long inscription 
recording the treacherous slanght.er hy llohcrt (fe 
Vanx, a Norman knight, of Gillliies Bneth, oAvnei 
of the lands of Tiancrcost- The cross at llutliAvell 
(q.A\), near Dumfries, contains a portion of ('yne- 
Avnlf’.s ])oem The Dream of the Pood. In ludaml 
only one or tAA'o Bunic inscriptions have come to 
light; the first on stone to he found on the main- 
land aajis discovered in 1916 at Kilhiloe (^ithedial, 
Co. Clare. In Cie«mland, on the shores of Ballin 
Bay and Davis Strait, a feAv genuine Runic inscrip- 
tions hav(‘ been discoA'ere.d. They jnobably dale 
from the 11th and Pith centuries, and Aveie doubt 
less e.x(‘cnted by Icelandic colonists or e\]>lorers. 
At Kensington, Minnesota, Avas found a rune stone 
dated 1362. 

The best collc'cti(jn of Runic inseiiptions is by G. 
.Stephens, The Old Northern Jlnnie Monuniinis oj 
Scandinavia and England (4 vols. 1866-1901). A selec- 
tion of the more important will bo found in the Handbook 
of the. Old Northern Jtiunic Monuments (1884), bj' tla* 
.same editor. There is a catalogue of Runic literature by 
ir. TTei •mannson (Cornell Universitv, 11*18). See ItiiNKs, 
OOA.AI, .Sc'ULl'TUaKD STOSEti. 

American Inseripfiots . — Records, vaiiously con- 
jectimjd to b(' Runic, Punic, ('(dtiheiie, or Numid- 
ian, haAC been found in the United States, noialdy 
on tint Dighton Rock in Massachusetts, in the 
island of Monhegan olV tin' coa.st of Maine, in the 
Crave Creek Mound in Virginia, and elseAvlieiA*. 
'Phey prove, hoAV'ever, on examination to he either 
natural markings on tl*e rock, or the half-elfiiced 
pictorial recoids of lied Indian tribes, or ('ven 
inscriptions by ('arly European colonists. Ah'iy 
difierent aie the iiunmrous hieroglyphic insciip- 
tion.s found in .stelce, altais, ami hnihlings in the 
ruined cities of .southern Mexico and Cent* a I 
America; very many came from Copan, irondnras. 
All inscription on a .statuette from San Andivs 
Tuxtla, Mexico, is assigned to about 100 JJ.C. ; om*, 
knoAvn as the. ‘Leyden Plate,’ on a small nephrite 
celt found just Avest of the mouth of the Motugua 
River, Guatemala, is dated about 60 A.D. ; another, 
on a stela at Uaxactun, Guatemala, is placed in 
the year 66 A.D, ; others are of later date; but in 
accepting the dates ascribed to Maya inscriptions 
it is to be remembered that the question of the 
correlation of Maya and Christian chronology has 
not yet been definitely determined ; tbe highly 
complex character, however, of the earliest dis- 
covered in.scriptions goe.s to sIioav that Maya hiero- 
glyphic Avnting must, before achieving that com- 
plexity, have passed through some long period of 
development. The inscriptions have only been 
partially deciphered, and in so far as tliat lias been 
done, they have been shown, unlike almost all 
other knoAvu inscriptions, to be calendrical and' 
astronomical in character, and, though chronological, 
yet devoid of the content of history ; that content 
many look to further decipherment to reveal. 

See E. W. Forsfcemami, Eiir Entzifferung der Maya 
handschriften (Dresden, 1887); J. T. Goodman, The 
Archaic Maya Inscriptions (London, 1897); S. G. Mor- 
ley. An Introduction to the Study of the Maya Hiero- 
glyphs (Washington, 1916), and The Inscriptions at 
Copdn (with bibliography; AYashington, 1920); also 
works by A. P. MandRluy and C. P. Bowditcli. 
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Cuneiform luHcriptions . — Tljese insciiptioiie, fioni 
Avhich the con teini><)rary annals of Babylonia and 
Assyria have been deciphered, form by themselves 
a vast department of study. The oldest may date 
from about 3000 B.c. One of the most notable is 
t he ^'reat historical inscription of Darius Hystaspes, 
engraved on the perpendicular face of a rock, 400 
feet above tin; plain, at Behistun, in Persia. It 
contains in cuneiform character a thousand lines of 
writing, in three languages, Peisian, Proto-Medic, 
and Semitic Babylonian. Not only is it of im- 
mense historical importance, giving an authentic 
lecord of the events of the reign of Darius, but it 

of great interest as iiaving furnished the clue by 
Avliich the cuneiform writing was first deciphered. 
Among othm' cuneiform inscriptions may be 
^numerated the Tell el-Amarna (q.v.) tablets re- 
]»icscnting the Asiatic correspondence of the 
l!lgy|)tian court about 1400 u O. ; the annals of 
Sargon from Ivhorsabad ; the account of the cam- 
paigns of Son naclierib, engraved on a cohis.sal bull 
at Koyunjili ; the inscription of Samas-llimmon, 
son of Shalmaneser, a contemporary of Ahab and 
dehu ; the inscription of Shalmamiser II., giving 
.'Ui account of the cajitnre of Damascus; the long 
historical inscriptions of Tiglath-julescr 1., of 
Sargon 1., and of Esarhaddon, and the account of 
the ligyptian campaign of yVssnrbanmal, besides the 
inscri}>tion of Klnuumiirabi, king of Babylon, which 
is obler tliau the Evodus ; of Unikh, or Naram Sin, 
of N<'l)in!hadre/zar, of Nabonidus, his successor, 
and tlie extrenu'ly interesting in.sciiption on the 
tiombof (\vrus. See Assyria, liABVi.oNfA, Beiiis- 

rUN, (’iJNErFORM 

The chief culleetion of cuneifoiiu inscriptions i.s T}i(' 
('^umiforni. hiHcn ntums of Jroairrn Asm (5 vols. f<dio, 
IStJl 70), edited hy Sir H. Kiiwlin.son ami E. Norri.s. 
See ,il,-,o King, A}t,'ii/r?(t ih La?/.///ee;c ( ItlOl ). 

IC/j/pfinn Insrrlpfioufi . — An inscription of Sent, 
a king of the second dynasty, who may he plac«<l 
in tlie 4tli millennium B.o., is among tin* 
treasures of tlie Aslimolean Museum at ().\fortl. 
The historical iu.scriptions of the IHth ami IDtli 
dynasties are the most numerous and interesting. 
The lecords of the Asiatic campaigns of 'riiothmes 
I. and Thothmes III., of Seti I. and Raineses II., 
are all at Thehes, I’hcy are older than tlie Exodus, 
and constitute the chief liiaterials from whicli the 
history of ancient Egypt has been reconstructed. 
Two of the faces of the obelisk called Cleopatra’s 
Needle, iiosv on the Tliamcs Embankment, bear the 
name of 'riiothmes HI., wlio first erected it ; on the 
other two sides Rameses H. has caused his own 
name to lie inscribed. On the wall of a temple at 
Jvarnak we have an account of Shishak’.s invasion 
of Judjea in the reign of Rehohoam. One of the 
latest of tlie Egyptian inscriptions is the Rosetta 
Stone, a trilingual record iii Greek, hieioglyphic, 
and hier.atic characters, engraved on a bloctc of 
basalt. Its interest arises from the fact of its 
having alVoided the chief clue by which Akerblad, 
Young, and Chanipollion Avere enabled to decipher 
the Egyptian writing. See Egypt, Hieroglyphics. 

IndiatL Inscriptions. Those are extremely 
numerous, and historically are of peculiar import- 
ance in view of the absence in India of historical 
books. Many are grants to temples, engraved on 
cojiper plates ; some are long poems and dramas 
of kings and court poets. In 1924 seals bearing 
inscriptions in a hitherto unknown pictographic 
script Avere discovered at Harappa (Punjab) and 
at Mobenjo Daro (Sind) in the Indus valley; 
these seals appear to be closely connected and 
approximately contemporary Avith the Sumerian 
antiquities of southern Mesopotamia dating from 
the 3d or 4tli millennium b.c. Previous to their 
discovery the oldest known Indian inscriptions 
Avere to bo found on coins of the 4th century B.C., 


and in the edicts (3d century B.C.) of Asoka (q.v.), 
the last-named surviving in various versions on 

1 )illar.s and rocks in different jiarts of northern 
ndia. Of later date are the inscriptions in caves, 
topes, and temjiles. 'rhe inscription (2<l century 
B.C.) of king Kharavela in the Hathigiimpha cave 
near Cuttack in Orissa and other inscriptions 
of like character are historical records of much 
value. There are also obi Pali inscrij>tions in 
Burma, Java, and (’ey Ion. 

The best collections of Indian inscriptions are in the 
Corpus Inso'iptionum Jvdicnruni, cd. Cunningham, &c. 
(1879-88, with later supplements); Burgess, AreJmotogi- 
cal Survey of Western India (1874-78), and Epigraphia 
Jndica (1892-94); Buniell, Elements of South Indian 
Paleeography (1878); Hultzsch and others, South Indian 
Inscriptions (1890-1920); also Muller, Aneioit Inscrip- 
tions in Ceylon (1883); Wickremasinghe, Epnfraphtn 
Zeylamca (1912 et scq.)\ Hollo, Indisrhc Alphabetrn 
(Batavia, 1882); and Buhler’a Crnndnss (1890; trails. 
1904). 

Sec Au’Uahkt, Wjutino, Oram, J’ALyjcooiurHV, 
Papyiiuh, Numismatics, Cup-maukii-gs. 

lll.sectivora (Lat., ‘ imsect-eating ’ ), an older 
of mammals, the members of Avbich — shrews, 
inobjs, liedgidiogs, and Ibe like — are mostly terres- 
trial, usually nocturnal in habit, and small in size. 
They feed mainly on insects and small animals, and 
in adaptation to this diet, Avbich often jilays a 
useful part in the economy of nature, the summits 
of the molar teeth are ^leset Avith small conical 
tubercles. A fcAv, smdi as the moles, burrow'; a 
feAV— e.g. Poiamogale — are aijuatic ; while the 
divergent Galeopithecus, if included in this order, 
has among its peculiarities that of gliding through 
the air (see bLYiNG Animals). I’lie majority, 
lioAvever, have the general habit of sinew's, 
'riiough often e.vternally resembling various 
nidents, the lii.sectivores are entirely <listinct in 
their amatomy. Altogether over Iavo hundred 
living species are knoAvn, and many fossils, espe- 
cially from Tertiary strata. Tlie Insectivora are 
themselves loAvly mammals, but lead on to Bats. 

Bee Hedgehog, Mammalia, Moj.k, Shrew; Dobson, 
Monoffrajih of the Insectivora (bond. 1882); Tli. Gill, 
Synopsis of Insectivorons Mammals : Btdh Gtoh and 
Heog. Surrey, U.S.A. (Washington, 1875). 

lliseetivoroiis Plants. There are several 
hundred species of Dicotyledons Avhich in Eome 
way or other catch insects and use tliem for food, 
cither digesting their bodies or simply absorbing 
the products of their decomposition. They are 
remarkable for the adaptations of structure and 
function by Avhieh the insects or other small animal.'* 
are secured, and for their obvious approach to the 
animal mode of nutrition. For it i.s a familial 
fact tliat all typical j)lant.s feed at Avhat may l>e 
called a very low chemical level, obtaining the 
required carbon from the carbonic acid gas of the 
air, and the equally essential nitrogen from am- 
monia, nitrates, and the like in lain-Avater and soil ; 
while animals, on the other hand, do not derive 
their carbon from simpler substances than starch, 
sugar, and fat, nor tneir nitrogen from a lower 
source than tlie albumens manufactured by other 
animals or by plants. The insectivorous forms, 
however, break iloAvn the distinction in so far as 
they feed like animals on suhstances at a high 
chemical level ; and the unity becomes more strik- 
ing as wo recognise that many of the insectivorou.s 
plants exhibit marked sensitiveness, mobilit}', and 
digestive power. 

Altogether there are nearly live hundred species 
of insectivorous plants, referable to about sixteen 
genera, and to lialf-a-dozen dicotyledonous orders. 
They are represented in every great geographical 
region, perhaps Avith the exception of the African 
wastes and the Argentine pampas. For conveni- 
ence of treatment we folloAv Kernel in recognising 
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three sets: (1) those with pits or cavities, into 
winch small animals enter, hut from which they are 
unahle to return — e.gi Bladder worts and Pitcher- 

S lants ; (2) those in which the insect-catching; 

epends wholly on the viscid ness of the leaves — e.g. 
Drosophyllum ; (3) those which exhihit distinct 
movements which help to secure the insects — e.g. 
Sundew and Fly-trap. 

1. JVitk Pit-iike Traps . — The ('ommon Bladder- 
wort ( Utrirularia rif/gttris\ ord. Lentihulariacejc 
or lltriculariaceie) is a 
rootless lloatin^ water- 
jilant, not uncommon 
on tarns and marshy 
lochs, hut by no means 
cons])icuous except in 
summer, when its 
handsome golden blos- 
soms are raised on 
a llower-stalk about 
six inches above the 
wat»M’. Among the 
slender leaves borne 
t)n the straggling float- 
ing stem arc numerous 
bladders, to Avhich the 
plant owes its name. 
They are much modi- 
lied dimpled leaf- 
organs, ami form a 
simple hut ellccli\(‘ 
traj). As the ligure 
shows, they are hollow 
chamhers, entcrc<l by 
a door or valve wdiieli 
1.— -IJtriciilaria Cirafiana : opens inwards only, 
a, seictioii of bladder of t/O ic-K^aria and allows of llO 
ncgiecta. cgress. Tiny crusta- 

ceans, known as 
water-fleas, whether chased by their enemies, 
attracted by a slight mucilage, or prompted by 
fatal curiosity, clamber on the antenna-like bristles 
which ijroject from and perhaps protect the blad- 
ders. So far they are safe enough, but if they 
push their way through the narrow door, they 
find within the bladder a orison and a toml). 
Escape is imi»ossihle, deatli ensues, and the 
px\)ducts of decomposition are absorbed by suck- 
ing cedis (fourfold hairs) on the walls of tlie 
bladder. Towards the end of summer, when the 
water no longer .sw'arms with crustaceans, the 
Utricularia begins to die oil’, the life is concen- 
trated in terminal buds, the bladders fill with 
water, and the plant sinks to the bottom. Thence 
it rises again in spring with a tresh equipment 
of buoyant bladders. There arc numerous .sjiccies 
of Utricularia, of which several are aciuatic like 
the above ; while othcis, especially in the tropics, 
are terrestrial. The booty of course changes with 
the situation, hut the geiicial habit seems to he 
the same throughout. We can only mention 
an allied genus, Uenlisea, which has traps of a 
ilifferent pattern, approacliing those of the lutcher- 
plants. 

Among the pitchcr-2)lants, the most familiar 
belong to the genus Mepenthes (ord. Ncpcnthaceic), 
which includes nearly forty species, widely dis- 
tributed by swamps and jungle imols, ‘from New 
C^aledoiiia and New Uuinea over tropical Australia 
to the Seychelles and Madagascar, over the Sumia 
Islands and Fhilipjuncs to (Viylon, Bengal, and 
Cochin-China.’ The young plant has a rosette of 
half-prostrate leaves, quite unlike those of the adult, 
with a terminal hooked crest ovei Jianging a slightly" 
hollowed broad lower portion. A stem shoots u]», 
however, bearing other leaves, broad and spatu- 
late in form, ending in a cylindv’ical tendril, winch 
twists rovind adjacent branches and develojjs ! 


terminally into a large cavity or pitcher. The 
tendrils gradually lift the stem, and over the pool 
there eventually hang dozens of pitchers. These 
vary in size from a couple of inches to about a foot, 



Fig. 2. — Pitcher-plants : 

A, Nciyvthes phnUainjihora ; li, Siirrii<( ina puipmru; 
C, Jhirlinytoiiui rahfm uua. 


are usually brightly coloured with red, yellow, and 
juirplish \)loteheK, and hear two lateial flanges 
and a terminal lid, wdiich opens when the i)itcncr 
attains its full size. Partly by the colour ami 
partly by the honey glands of tl'ie lid and pitclier 
niargin, insects arc attracted ; they sij) the sweet 
.secretion ami venture farther down, only to laml 
on an exceedingly smooth, waxed, slippery ‘con- 
ducting surface,’ whence they fall into the lower 
thir<l or half of the j)itcher, which contains waU'r 
and digestive secretion. When an insect falls, 
t he secretion is stimulated and becomes acid. As 
analysis has .show n the jiresence not only of various 
acids (malic, citronic, formic) hut also of a peptic 
ferment, the llnid is exactly like that of an animal 
.stomach, and the result is the same. 

Another well-know n pitcher-jdant is Sarracaua 
jmrpnrca (ord. Sarraceniacea; )» widely distributed 
lu BW'ampy regions of eastern North America from 
Hudson Bay to Florida. A rosette of half pros- 
trate hollow leaves surrounds an erect llow'er-sta,lk. 
The pitchers are topped by a crest, w'hich Ls decor- 
ated with reddish streaks, and disposed so that it 
catches rain-ilrops and lets them slide into the 
|)i teller. In.sects are attracted by the sweet secre 
tion of glandular hairs on the lid or crest, wamlei- 
taitlier down on a so-called ‘conducting surface,' 
covered with dow^n ward -pointed hairs which forbid 
return, and eventually fall hoiielessly into the 
water occupying the lower part of tlie pitcher. 
There they are decomposed and absorbed. Several 
inches of half-rotten insects are found at the base, 
rendering the water brown and putrid, and emit- 
ting a disagreeable smell. That digestion does 
not occur seems certain, and the fact is confirmed 
by Riley’s observation that two insects — a Hy 
(Sarcophaga sarraccMia) and one of the Lojiidop- 
tera (Xanthojdcra scmicrorca) - brave the hon’ort-. 
of the trap in safety, and utilise the dunglieap of 
rotten insects as a suitable place wlierein to deposit 
eggs. The grubs, which would perish if digestion 
occurred, thrive well and eventually bore their 
way through tlie sides of the leaf. Birds occasion- 
ally discover the store of insects and rifle the 
pitchers with their beaks. While all the species 
of Sarracenia probably agree in being non-digestive, 
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they present considerable differences of structure, on long stalks, red in colotir, and copious in ' 
which we cannot here describe. Beside the above an acid, viscid, dewdrop-like secretion, the , others 
species — S. purpurea — may be ranked Heliamphorn invisible to the naked eye, ivithout stalks, colour- 
nutans (from Mount Horaima in British (hiiana). less, and with an acid, dissolvent secretion, whicli 
In S. variolaris and in Darlingtonia cali/urNtra is (mly exuded in res^mnsp to tlie stimulus of simie 
(from the Sierra Nevada) the pit<!her is cupped by a nitrogenous substance. Insects of various kinds 
helmet, so that no water can enter; the contained alight on the long leaves, knock otV the drops from 
liquid must therefore be wholly a secretion, though the stalked glands, move anxiously about knocking 
still only putrefactive. Finally, S. drummoudii off more and more until they are thoroughly 
and S. midulnta are in external form almost nearer besmeared, and their trachea' cfioked. Giving 14) 
to Nepenthes and Cephalotus than to the other the struggle, they sink on to the surface of the 
species of Sarraceiiia. leaf, where the sessile glands begin tlie dissolvent 

In the two species of Sarracenia last mentioned and absjubent process. Keriuir notes tliat the 
only some of the leaves are modified into pitchers, insect-catching ls so effective that the peasants 
the others remaining jjreen, lance-shaped, and about Oporto use the l)rosoi)liyllurn in their dwell- 
unhollowed. So is it with Cephalotus follicularis ings as a convenient substitute for lly-paj)er. 

(Cephalotaceje, near ord. Kibe- 3. Plants whieli exhibit Jiistinct Mornneni.s ni 
siace;e), which is restricted to a their Insect-catchiuf). — The t-ornmon Buttmw'ort 
limited area near Albany in (y’/w/jrafew/a belonging to the same order 

Western Austialia. Here in the as U'triciilaria, is a widely «listributcd rei>resenta- 
UKual basal rosette only the lowtu- tive of a genus including alxuit forty species, all 

leaves are pitchers, two inches or glowing on more or less mai-sby ground (see iig. at 

so in height, best adapted for Br'i'TEKWORT). From a rosette of plump glisten- 

catching ants and grouml-loving ing leaves there rises for several inches an upright 

insects. The outer surface bears stalk, bearing a beautiful t\vo-lip]>ed, spurred 

ridges which li<dp the insects up, flower of a violet colour. The leaves have a 

and there are the usual attractions distinct fungus-like odour, doubtless attractive, 

of bright colour and sweet .secre- and are covered with glamls, some stalked liki* 

tion. Intoxicated, it may 1)0, wifh miniature muslirooms, others almost sessile, both 

hig. 3. — Pi toiler the honey, or merely inquisitive with a copious, viscid, acid secretion. ThLs serves 
ol Lcphnintii a and unwary, the visitore pass from as ‘insect-lime,’ but, besides retaining the unwaiy 

foKicuutns. aides or from the half-ojieii lid midges, it fmally digests them. Drops of rain may 

to the slii»pery though corrugat«‘d fall on the leaves, or i»ehble8 may land there, 
iuiargin, and thence fall into the liquid which fills but without noti'worthy effect; a small iiLseet, 
half the pitcher. Endeavours to return are lialked how'ever, stimulates a copious flow of the fatal 
by a projecting shelf, by an area beset with still seendion. But theie is also movement ; for, when 
<lovvn\vard-pointed papill.e, and by sharp spines an insect is caught, the margins of the leaves 
round about the inturned margin of the collar, slowly curl inwards for an hour or two, thu.s sur- 
As the glandular secretion has an acid reaction rounding the booty, or shifting it nenn'r the centre, 

and a solvent jxivver, Gc})halotus is also to be in any case exjvosing it to more glands. After 

credited with true digestion. <ligestion, the results and the surplus exudation 

In regard to the morphologif of the jdtehers, we arc absorbe<l, leaving finally the undigested skin 
shall .simply cite the recent conclusions of Mjk*- of the insect on the more or less diy leaf surface, 
farlane: (1) The leaf in Nepenthes, Ileliamphoi a. More than 170 years ago Linmeus noted how the 
Sarracenia, and Darlingtonia is compound, nnd Lapps used the butterwort for curdling milk, a 
consists of from two to five pairs of leaflets; (‘2) property due to a n'linet-like ferment which the 

there is a marked tcmbincy to dorsal fusion of the plant has in addition to the digestive or peptic, 

leaflets from apex to bji.se; (3) such fused leaflets The antiseptic mialities of the ferments pernap.s 

are seen in the broad basal part of Nepenthes leaf, justify another old custom of applying the leavt-^ 
and in the fla})s and lids o? the various j)itcher8 ; to the sores of cattle. 

(4) the pitcher itself is a deep dorsjil involution Beside the butterwoit on the marshy moor 
of the midrib just above the termination of the we are likely to find Drosern rot inidifolia (order 
fused upper pair of Icjitlets, except in Cejdialot us, Droseracece) or some (»ther species of sundew, 
where, as Dickson clearly showed, it is an involu- Again, we have a rosette of prostrate leaves, from 
tion of the leaf-blade. amid which rises a stalk with inconsjdeuous whitish 

Very different from the piUiher-plants, and with floweis. Very .sti iking, ami constant in the foity 
apijliances less involved for insect-catching, is the or so .species, are the red glandular ‘hairs,’ ‘ teil- 
loothwort {Lathrwa saHamaria, ord. tScrophulari- tacles,’ or processe.s which grow at different lengths 
aceoe), a pale, chlorophyll -less jjarasite found in from the upper surface and margins of tlie leaf. 
British woods, battening on the roots of trees and These are complex little sti ucf iires with a head of 
shrubs. Exeei)ting the flower-stalk, the stem is glandular cells, supplied i)y numerous water-cells 
virtually underground ; it hears suctorial roots and (wood-coils or tiacheide.s), and surrounded exter- 
tooth-like leaves. The latter are hollow’, and are nally by a drop of viscid secretion. Tliese tentacles 
entered through a narrow aperture l)y many kinds of are sensitive, mobile, secretory, digestive, and 
small animals. These seem to be entangled in i)ro- absorptive. To drops of rain they are iudiffei cnt, 
toplasmic exudations within the leaf-cavity, find to in i tant particles they may respond by incrcjuscd 
exit impossible, die, decompo.se, and are absorbed, secretion ; but when a inidge or a small particle of 
Along with the toollnvort ought also to be ranked nitrogenous food is placed uj)on them, they become 
Bartsia alpina, who.se underground buds show marvellously, though by no means rapidly, active, 
a somewhat similar structui-e and carnivorous A living n'liilge, or .some other small insect 
Iiabit. alighting upon the attractive leaf is forthwith en- 

2. Plaids which catch Insects by Viscid Secretion tangled; as it struggles it becomes more liojieles.sly 
without Pits or Mocement. — The best representative besmeared, and meanwhile the secretion becomes 
of this set is Drosophyllum lusitanicnm (ord. truly digestive or peptic. More than that, how- 

Droseracetje ), a native of Portugal and Morocco, ever, the ‘tentacles’ curve dowm upon the victim, 

>;rowing with luxunance in sandy or rocky places, fir.st one, and then, afler an interval of a few 
to a height of about a span. The long linear minute.s, another, til) all (he Iavo hundred or 

leaves are richly beset with gland.s, many Uiine | perhaps half of tljein close upon the dyiog prey. 
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Fip. 4.— Leaf of 
Tatmuiifolid aceii from above. 


The whole loaf may become concave if the booty 
is lur^je, and then, aftm- an hour or two of leisurely 
bemliiif', tlie loaf look.s like a closed list. Many 
kinds of insects are 
thus cauglit, and even 
a dragon -lly may fall 
victim to the combined 
efforts of several adja- 
cent leaves. The sen- 
sitiveness is liner than 
onr most delicate 
nerves or balances, for 
a sundew hair will re- 
spond to a millkmth 
of a grain of atimulat 
i n g n i trogenous matter. 
The resj)onse is marked 
l»y the incn5as(Ml secre- 
lion ami by the bend- 
ing, while internal 
changes si,re traceable 
under the microscope 
))assing from one cell 
to anothei down the 
tentacle. .\s one leaf 
may !«• seen with tin; 
remaiiis of a do/eu in, sects, and as there are half-a- 
tlozen or so well formed Uaives, tlie carnivorous diet 
of the sundew i.s often considerable, and it has been 
•lemonslraUvl that the yield of see<ls is better in 
those winch arcahle to gratify tlieir natural appetite. 

Venus’s Fly trap {Diamca mKsripula), whi<di 
Li imams called the miracle of nature, is in several 
ways a more elaborate insectivorous plant than 
any of the above, and is the climax of the or<ler 
Droserace.'c. A native of the east of North Amei 
ica, with very local distiihution, from Long Island 
to Florida, it grows on moorland, with a circle of 
more or less jirostrate leaves round the base of a 
many (lowered stalk, which rises 4-6 inches from 
the grouml. I’ln* leaves, about 4 inciie» in length, 
consist of a .spatulati; stalk, which is con.stricted 
to the midrib at its junction witli the broad blade. 
The halves of the blade are movable on one another 
along the midrib, and close together as (his volume 
would do if fitted with an automalic, closing spring. 
Kuund each margin are twelve to twenty long 
teeth, wliich interlock in rat-trap fashion with tho.se 
of the opposite side ; the centre of the leaf bears 
numerous rosy digestive glands ; and there are on 
each half of the blade threi' sensitive hairs, which 
rise obliquely, 

Imt bend flat 
o n a b a s a 1 
joint when t he 
leaf closes. The 
blade shut.s ui» 
in 8 to 1 0 
seconds when 
one of the, .sen 
si live hairs is 
s ti m n 1 a ted, 
and if an in 
sect is caught 
in the trap a 
profuse secre- 
tion is exuded 
from the 
glands. Diges- 
tion goes on for 
a week or a 
fortnight ac- 
cording to the 
size of the 
booty ; finally 
the digested 
material and the secretion are absorbed, and the 
leaf then reopens. There is evidently division 



-Dionma inuscipula : 
(1, leaf. 


of labour to a greater extent than in the sundew% 
for the marginal teeth, the sensitive hairs, and 
digestive glands have separate functions. The 
delicacy of sensitivenes.s, the rapidity of movement, 
and the copiousness of the digestive secretion are 
noteworthy, while it is also significant that Ibirdon 
Sanderson' has detiicted electric currents similar 
to those observed in the neuro-mtiscular activity of 
animals. 

Superficially somewhat like the bladderwort, in 
its leaf-structure very like Dioim^a, is an aquatic 

I ilaut, Aldroraiida vcsir.uloso (ord. Droseraccae), at 
loine in .south and central Eurojio, flourishing in 
]>onds and pools where clear water is warmed by the 
summer .sun. A thin rootless floating stem fiears 
whorls of peculiarly modified leaves, dies away at 
one end as it grows on the other, forms in autumn 
a concentrated terminal tuft, which sinks to the 
mud at bottom and hibernates, 'riience it rises 
again in spring lightened of its stoves of starch and 
witli buoyant air-B]>aces. The loaves consist of a 
spatliiilate stalk and a broad blade*, w’hich folds 
along the midrib like that of the fly-trap. The 
margin is firm, with small teeth, which meet those 
of tlie opposite side w hen the loaf is closed ; 
I'xternally a few' long bristles project ; the surface 
liears numerous lougish hairs and also small stollab^ 
structures ; there are large and small glands. When 
the water-lleas, insect-larvie, or eion diatoms rest 
on the surface of tlie leaf, the half-blades close 
quickly as in tlu* lly-tra]>, the victims are imprisoned, 
and, though the_> may leniain alive for some days, 
there seems no doubt of their final absorption, 

( fiber species of Aldrovanda from Australia and 
Bengal h(*em to have the same habit. 

Besides t he true insect-catchers noted above, there 
are not a few* ])Iants— e.g. among the Saxifrages, 
Sednms, ami Priniuhis, on the glandular surfaces of 
which insects au* often <'nt, angled. These plants 
suggest liow' the iiiseetivorons liahit might o<*gin, 
ami there are two species in the sundew order, 
Horidula detdafri ami Bj/fifis f/iffmd.cn, in which 
the insect-catcliing seems to he, more than im*,ipiont. 
Among the possilily insectivorous forms we must 
also include a Ib’azilian fern, Blajdiogfoss'ioii f/hdhi- 
osiitii, ami several liverworts— -e.g. Anomodada 
nutcosa and Phpatotinin (‘uvhlcarifornir. Zopf has 
lecently described an interesting fungus {Arthro- 
hofrjf<i o/q/o.syioro ) which catches small threadworms 
in great imiiihers in its nooses, riddles their bodies 
w ith a giow'th of fine thieads (hyphie), ami ahsorh.s 
he tissm^s. 

Utility. -'I'lic adaptations for catching and 
utilising insects are so numerous and effective, 
that we are apt to (tonclude too readily tliat the 
insectivorous habit is not only advantageou.s Imt 
necessary for the* health of the plants. There are, 
liowever, several facts wdiicli suggest caution. 
Thus it has often been noticed that a leaf of 
snmlew' or fiy-traj) may suffer, ami even die, from 
the effects of too big a meal, a serious enough 
objection to utility were the casualty not as rare 
hi nature as it is common in exjieriment. More 
iiiportant is the difficulty raised by cultivators, 
who point to all sorts of insectivorous plants 
llotirisliing perfectly without any insect food. To 
this it can be retorteil that the natural conditions 
of scanty nitrogenous supply are jirobably not 
observed in the greenhouse, but the facts force us 
to abandon belief in the ncccmty of the insectivor- 
ms habit. We can only maintain that it is 
normally advantageou.s, a conclusion confirmed in 
some cases by the decrease in the quantity and 
qiiality of the seeds when no insects are available 
Froiii this, however, w’e need not conclude that 
the insectivorous function is the complete or even 
the original function of an.y of the curious leaf- 
structures above desciibed. 
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rhysiological Suwiiiary. — (1) It is a familial 
fact tliab sundew and butterwort generally grow 
among bog-moss on i!m moors, wliere the all- 
imnortant nitrogenous compounds are partially 
](>(>ked up by the acidity of the peaty soil, lienee 
difficult to obtain. Tlie same relative scantine.sK 
in nitrogenous supplies is more or less marked in 
tlie habitats of otlier insectivorous plants, and 
doubtless renders tbein moni dependent on their 
peculiar animal diet. All are said to be averse 
lo the presemu’! of much lime. (2) The diet is to 
some extent a matti'r of chance ; both creeping 
and Hying insects, small flies ami even large moths, 
•Ixjsides spiders, and centipedes are caught by the 
terrestrial and pendent tiaps. The aquatic bladder- 
w’ort’s most freejnent victims aie the small crusta- 
ceans known as (Jyprids; while the subterranean 
Lathi’ica's prisoners vary from the rank of mites 
down to infusorians. (H) The attractions of 
insectivorous jilants are manifold ; a mushroom- 
like odour in tin* butterwort lures insects wliich 
frefjmmt fungi, and some of the others also appeal 
to the sens(i of smell ; the ‘dew-drojjs’ of Drosera, 
the I'osy patch on the fly-traj), the bright colours 
of many pitchers are obvious enough charms ; 
while t he ircMjnent ('xudation of honey is the most 
«liroct hire of all. (4) In Nejienthes and ('ejdialotus, 
l)ros(*ra;ind Drosopliyllum, Diomeaand ringuicnln, 
the bodies of the insects caught are digest<‘d, that 
is to say, chemically altered into soluble substamsis, 
which arc alisorbed by the cells of the leaf. The 
process agn*cs with animal dig<‘stiou in the net 
result, and in the presence of a peptonising ferment 
and an acid. 'loo little is known about the 
ferment or ferments, and also about th(‘ \arious 
acids present ; but t hen; is no doubt, in regard to 
their digestive activity. It is very important, 
how('vei, t.o reiaigiiist;, with Morren and others, 
that in ])lants digi^stion and the activity of fmincnts 
ai<' by no means conlineil to the in.sectivorous 
foinis. 'I'hus the iliastasi* which in germinating 
seeds, ^:c. turns starchy material into sugar is 
virtually tlie same as the ferment in the saliva, vVe, 
i)f animals; similarly in both plants and animals 
there is an inverting ferment which turns cam* 
sugar into grape-sugar; there is also an emul.Hify- 
ing or sajionifying ferment in jdants, acting on 
fats and oils in a manner comparable to part ot 
the ibli! of the pancreatic juice. J. K. Ureen lias 
d(‘scribed a rennet-forming ferment, comparable to 
that of the calf's stomach, not only in ringuicula, 
but in the flowers of (r<illiuni rcrum, in tlie stem 
t)f Clf’iHdfif! n‘t<(lh((, in the jietals of the aitichoke, 
«S:c. ; iinally, a pcjitouising hu-ment has been 
detected not only in insectivorous plants, but in 
such iliverse situations as the latex of Carica 
ami the seeds of Vicia. 'Ihe pvotojdasmic 
changes of plants are comparable to those of ani- 
mals not only fundamentally, but also in many 
<letails, and the iiisectivorons plants are not 
nni(jne, but simply con.spiciums illustrations of 
vegetable digestion. (5) There is no doubt that 
lioth the ])roducts of dig<*stioH and the re.sults of 
decomposition are absorbed by the in.sectivorous 
])lants. Large stomata, protruding papilla-, suctorial 
‘ hairs,’ and other structures in the diH'erent ])lants 
ore sometimes credited with iliis function, about 
wliich little definite information is yet forthcoming. 
An interesting, if hardly conclusive, corroboration 
of the absorbent activity is given !>>’ (dark, who 
fed Drosiua with flies saturated in citrate of 
lithium, and some days later detected with the 
spectroKCOjie -the presence of the metal through- 
out the whole jilant, in fact even in the flower, 
(G) The sensitiveness so marked in sundew and 
fly-trap is not of course unique, hut is illustrated 
ill tlie leaves, tendrils, stamens, stigmas, &c. of 
many plants, and may he comjiared — though we 


cannot go much further — with that of animals. 
Both Drosera and Dioiuea respond to various kinds 
of stimuli, but usually and most readily to that of 
nitrogenous substances. Darwin gives numeroiiH 
illustrations of the Hundew'’H sensitiveneHs to 
extremely homoeopathic doses ( ‘000095 of a milli- 
gramme) of nitrate of ammonia and the like. In 
the fly-trap the sensitiveness, as we have seen, is 
definitely localised in the six jointed hairs. (7) The 
movements of sundew, fly-trap, and Aldrovanda, 
like those in the leaves of the sensitive plant or 
tlie stem of the hop, the stamens of the barberry or 
the stigma of Mimulus, are associated with changes 
in the cells of the plant. It is easy enough to 
compare the movements with those of contracting 
muscles ; but we are still far from being able to 
w'ork out the comparison or determine the diverg- 
ence-. Four points may lie noticed: {a) In the 
tentacles of i)rosera the movement is associated 
w'illi a visible change in the contents of the cells. 
Darwdn described this, perhaps mistakenly, as 
‘aggregation of the jirotojdasm,’ and compared it 
with analogous changes seen elsewhere. From 
what wc know of movement in other plants, it is 
likely that the activity of the insect-catchers is 
connected Avith a change in the water tension or 
turgidity of the cells, (b) In the movement of 
Diomea DarAvin detected a measurable contraction 
oi alteration of form ; the sanu^ has been seen by 
Folin, Haeckel, and others in the mobile organs of 
other plants, ami at once suggests the change of 
form in muscle- Hbres. (c) Though there is no 
trace of anything like the nevv(*s of animals, thme 
is no doubt that a stimulus provoking motion 
lasses from cell to cell and from jiart to part in 
lotli snndeAV and lly-lrai). {(f) Finally, Burdon 
Sanderson lia.i described a resting and an action 
current of idoctricity in Diomea, and concludes 
that ‘ the proiierty by virtue of Avliich the excitable 
structures of the leaf respond to stimulation is of 
the same nature ns that possessed by the similarly 
endoAved structures of animals,’ 

Although our knowledge of inseetivorons pianis 
dates from 1768, Avlien Ellis sent to Lin mens a 
description of the fly-trap and its habits, structural 
investigations ])revaile(l until Darwin in 1860 
began the thorough exqieri mental study of in- 
sectivorous plants, comparing their sensitiveness, 
mobility, and digesth^e poAA'ers Avith tho.se of 
animals. Since then the physiological interest of 
these plants has been kept steadily in view, our 
analysis of their vital proce.sses becoming Avith 
each year more complete. At the same time, the 
morphology, especially of the pitcher-plants, has 
been studied AVith great success. Tiie most diffi- 
cult question concerning the origin and evolution 
of the in.sect-catehing structures and functions is 
still a problem of the future. 

See the following genornl works from Avliich a guide to 
the vast literature Avill he obtained ; C. Darwin, Instr- 
tirorons J*fants (1875) ; ]'. Geddes, article ‘Insectivorous 
Plants,’ Encydo, Brit. ; A. Kerncr von Marilaun and 1'. 
W, Oliver, The Natural History of Plants (1898); J, 
Saclis, Physiology of Plants, trans. by Marsliall ’Ward 
(1887); S. H. "Vines, Physiology of Plants (188(1); K. 
Goebel, rjla7i‘:aibiolofjis('li(' Srhilderiingen (1893). 

Ilisei’.t-powder a greenish-yelloAv powder 
having a slightly pungent odoui. When genuine 
it is prepared by poAvdering the closed floAvers of 
various species of Chrysantliemum, especially C. coro~ 
ncmifolium, C. coccincnm, and C. ('incrarUvfolimu. 
When dusted on fleas and other insects it soon stupe- 
fies and finally kills them, but Avhelher this is due 
to subtle emanations from the oil or to the contact 
with the poAvder is undetermined. It is generally 
stated that the volatile oil <loes not possess this 
action, hut Avhen midges oJiglit on a hand Avhich 
has previously been luhhed Avith an alcoholic 
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tincture of the powder they become Rtupefied, 
and in many instances rapidly die. The powder 
is innocuous to man, althouKli it is stated to cause 
partial confusion of ideas in those who sleep in 
a room in which much of it has been used. 

Insects are numerically the largest class of 
animals, occupying among invertebrates a position 
in many ways similar to that held by birds in the 
backboned series. Widely separated as birds and 
insects are in structural rank, they have many 
-(common characters : hotli are very rich in species, 
and exhibit marvellous variety within narrow 
range ; both are capable of true llight, are on an 
average very active in habit, and abound in illus- 
trations of gay colouring ; both have highly de- 
veloped sensory ami nervous oigans. 

Like other Arthropoda ( (p v. ), insects have jointed 
bodies and limbs, an enveloping cuticle of Chitin 
tq.v. ), a ventral cluiin of ganglia, and a dorsal 
brain. Like Peripatus (f/.v.)— a .survivor of the 
ancestral stock— and lik<} <hc lower class of Myrio- 
pods, insects breathe hy air-tubes or trache;e. and 
are therefore inclmb'd under the title Tracheata. 
But, contrasted with Peripatus and Myriopods, 
insects have made two gnojit steps of progress : the 
body is eentmlised, with locomol or limbs reduced 


of jointed legs, typically plus two pairs of dorsal, 
compressed Bims—tlie ' » » ' 



Fig. 1. — Disarticulated Beetle: 

Jt. the head ; F, the abddiiieii ; l)ef,wceii A arid F, the three niiKS 
of the thorax; n, iiiaxilhiry iiuli)s; h, labial palps; r, maiulibles; 
d, anteiiiiie ; 13, piotborax, with Hist pair of legs ; 0, wing- 
covers or elytra . I), turictional wings ; H and I, two posteiior 
]»airs of legs; E. coxa of leg, with projecting trochanter; e, 
femur; /, tibia; (j, tarsal joints. 

to three jiairs (whence the term Ilexapoda), and j 
all the typical average forms have wings. The con- ; 
■centration is seen in the reduced number of rings j 
or body-segments, in the ah.sence of ilevelojieil | 
appendages on the hind-body (or abdomen) of the 
adults, in the complexity of the mouth -aj>;>endages, 
and in tlie gathering together of the ventral nerve- 
centres. Ill many case.s, however, the jirogress is 
emphasised only in tlie fully-formed insects, for the 
caterpillar in the absence of wings, wdth less com- 
pact nervous system, with more numerous and 
lirimitive appemlages, Ac., recajiitulates an ances- 
tral stage. 

To sum up, insects are Arthropods, Avhich an* 
usually winged in adult life, breathe air by means 
of tracheag and liave frequently a metamorphosis 
in their life-liistoi’y. Tlie adult body is divided 
into ( 1 ) a with three pairs of appendages 

<= legs), plus a pair of pre-oral ontgrowThs, the 
aintennie or feelers ; (2) a thorax, with three jiaius 


le wings ; (3 ) an abdomen, with- 
out legs, except in so far as these are rudimentarily 
represented in stings, ovipositors, and the like. It 
is impossible at present to give any secure estimate 
of the number oi insec^ts, tliough it is pi’obahly safe 
to say that they exceed all other animals taken 
together. Over 80,000 species of beetles or Coleop- 
tera and about 15,000 moths and hutterllies have 
been reconled ; and S])eyer estimates the total 
census at 200,000, while i\I ‘Lachlan concludes that 
future entomological industrv will rai.se the sum 
total of insect species to a million. 

Structure and Functions . — The anatomy and' 
physiology of insects will he discussed together, 
and that as tersely as possible, referring to the 
articles Ant, Bee,’ Butterfly, Ac. for illustra- 
tions, and t-o the works cited for details. 

jf'on/L— The body of an insect esmsists of a dis- 
tinct, undivided head, prohahly t^ompo.sed of four 
obscured segments, of a Ihoiax with tnnic divisions 
(pro-, me.so-, and meta-thorax), and of an abdomen 
typically uitli eleven rings. In detail, howevei, 
the varieties are legion ; thus, the thin-u aisled wasn 
contrasts with the cockroach, the lank gnat with 
the compact hug, the graceful May-Hies with (he 
.somewhat ungainly locu.st.s, the minute miilges 
j with the (Joliath beetles and humming-bird moths. 

Appcnduffcs. — The jointed focdcus oi- aiitenmi', 
which Hr^^ outgrowths of the head, not strictly com- 
parable to legs, have often numerous nerve-endings, 
ami seem to he used in smelling, as organs of touch 
ami guidance, and also in cares.sing or in com- 
municating impressions to fiiends. Exactly com- 
parable with legs are the tlina? jiairs of mouth- 
.'ippcndages, projecting downwards or forwards 
from the head, to which they are jointed and from 
whi(di t liey are workeil hy muscles. The first j)air 
— t]i(‘ mandibles -have l)iit one joint, and are witli- 
oiit the lateral ‘pal])’ present in the erustac(*an 
organs of the same name. 'I'hey are biting and 
ehewing organs, n,n<l au' more or less nslueed in 
those in.sects which suck. Next come the first: pair 
of niaxilhe, which have jointed ‘j)al])s.’ The 
second j).air of maxilla' are united at their base, a7)d 
form the .so-called lahium, also juovided with palps. 

In the different ortle.rs, and in association w'ith the 
diverse diet, these thn‘(' pairs of moutli-organs vary 
greatly, as may he 
seen by comparing 
those of cockroach, 
house fly, moth, and 
bee. In connection 
with the three j)airs 
of legs on the thorax . 
it i.s necessaiy in 
identifying insects 
fnan a manual U) 
become familiar 
Avith the division of 
the limb into coxa, 
trochanter, femur, 
tibia, and tarsal 
joints, terms fanci- 
fully taken over from 
ve i te I » rate ana toi ny . 

The claws and pads 
at tlie veiy ti]), the ct, labrJn.'Tt, umndil.lo, 
tarsal hairs and 
glands utilised in 
adhering to smooth 
surfac(‘8, and tlie 
occasional use of 
the legs in pro<luc- 
ing .sounds ought to 

be noticed, as also such contrasts as are illustrated 
in the muscular legs of the cricket, the long, lank 
limbs of daddy-iong legs, and those adapted for 



Fig. 2. — Idouth parts of Cock- 
roach (aft<‘r Savjgny) : 
rum ; //, mandibles : c, first pair 
of nmxilbi*, with d, atipcB ; c, 
lacinia; /, fj.alca; (/, maxillary palps : 
h, Hub-mentnm of second pair of 
maxilla* or lahmin ; h in on turn ; I, 
lalnal palps; I, paraglossa ; m, 
lacmia , the last two together form- 
ing till! ligula. 
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swimming, as in the water -hoatman. Though 
larval insects often have rudimentary limbs on 
tlie abdomen, only hints of legs are seen on that 
region in the adults. Such hints we find in the 
lowest wingless insects (Tliysanura), and at least 
plausibly in stings and ovipositors. 

Wings. — "Vhe adult insect usually bears two 
pairs of dorsal outgrowths or wings on the two 
posterior rings of the thorax. These are llattened 
sacs, really double, worked by muscles, traversed 
in various patterns by ‘ vein.s,’ which include air- 
tubes, nerves, and vesscl-lihe continuations of the 
body-cavity. They are undeveloped in som^passive 
females, and are likewise absent from many parasitic 
^orms, such as lice and tieas. In these cases the 
wings have been lost, while they have never been 



Fig. li. — ('rosb-soction through the Thora.\ : 

0, If’rgiiiii ; h, wing; c, <',iijii('ron or uppei puilofsidc; rf, stigiii.i 
o?- spiranlf ; opish>niii;n ot litww jxart ot .suir ; /, lt‘g ; a, 
stcnmni ; h, iioi \ c-cord ; nliiiK'ntiirv ('.anal; A, trachea; 
/, hfiiit. 


attained by the lowest insects- the Collemhola and 
'riiysanura. When at rest the wings are usually 
fohled in various ways, hut the dragon-flies an<I 
some others keeji them expanded. The two 
pairs may be almost alike, as in bees and butter- 
llies ; those in front may lu* merely ooveis {eh/fra) 
for the hind pair, as in beetles, or contorted rmli- 
nients in tlie little hee-paiasites ( StrejKsiptfwa) ; the 
liind jiair may be linked to the fore pair, as in 
menoptera, ami are rudimentary ‘balancers' or 
‘ llalteres ’ in flies. They ari* often hairy or scaly, 
or gorgeous w ith pigment, or occasionally odorif- 
erous. Professor Eimcr has show n that the colour- 
ing and marking of biittertly wings .serve as indices 
of the ])rogreHS and relationshi[) of species. As to 
tbeir origin, it seems plausible to compare them 
to the tracheal outgroAvths seen in some aqiu 'ic 


larva*, and to regard them 

as ])rimarily respiratory and T ' A 

secondarily locomotor. One 

may venture to suggest that / I—-. 

the additional rcspiiatory wL 

efficiency derived from such / 1 

outgrowths would increase 

the total activity of the U ^ 

insect, and more or less ^ 

directly lift it into the air. 

Jjocomotion . — Insects are 
emphatically locomotor ani- X / ^3 

luals. ‘They walk, run, ^ ^ 

and lump with tlie quad- 4.— I’liorax and part 

rupeds ; they fly with the of the Abdomen ot an 

birds; they glide with the Ephemerid Larva (from 

serpents; and they swum Lang, after Graber ) ; 

with the fish.’ Even the «, ruditnents of posterior 

limbless larvm of many ' 

<• j fii cills ; e, f, nidiments of 

forms move deftly, con- SoterW wings : lonsi- 

tracting their bodies, and tudinaltrachea* ; to show 

utilising jaws, hairs, and close analogy betw^n 

tulwifles to help them »lng. «ii>l tracheal gill., 

along. Some will even 

jump to a relatively enormous height of six inches 
or more, by taking their tails m their mouths 
and letting go suddenly. The limbed larvte, 


and especially the true caterpillars, often move 
with great rapidity ; a few jump, and many 
climb ; others utilise their silken threads in spider 
like fashion ; while the young dragon-flies propel 
themselves along by the forcible expulsion of water. 
Even some pupa* move about, but the triumphs of 
locomotion are seen in the adult insects. Keference 
must be made to such a work as the Introduction 
of Kirby and Spence, and recourse had to actual 
observation, if ary adequate conception be desired 
of the variety of ways in w hich in.sects walk, run, 
climb, swim, burrow, aial fly. In connection witli* 
the flight of insects it may be noticed that the 
movement of the wings does not essentially differ 
from that of birds, that motion in a vertical direction 
is particularly easy, that steering is more difficult, 
especially since the very lightness of the bodies 
of insects make them liable to be blow n about by 
the wind. Marey calculates the approximate num- 
ber of wing-strokes per second at 330 for the fly, 
240 for the humble-bee, 190 for the hive-bee, 110 
for the Nvasp, 28 for the dragon-fly, 9 for a butter- 
fly (see Flight of Animals). 

Skin . — Insects resemble other Arthropods in hav- 
ing a firm chitinons euticle formed fiom the eiiider- 
mis or hy))odermis (see CiiiTJN, Cuticle). The 
cuticle bears scales, tubercles, and hairs, of w hich 
the last are sometimes olfactory or otherwise sen- 
.sory. In .spite of the ensheathing ai mature tliere are 
often glands in connection with the skin — witness 
the salivary glands o})ening near the niotith in 
almost all insects, the silk or spinning gland.s of 
many larva*, especially of .such as make cocoons, 
the odorifeious glands of bugs and beetles, the 
poison-glands of the stinging ants, bees, and w asps, 
the wax-glands of some Aphiiles, Coccus insects, 
and l)e(*.s. llefore the full sij;e is reached tliere 
;ire skin-casting. > or moultings, often numerous, 
i’he muse alar system, is almost always highly 
developed. The muscles which work tlie jegs 
and mouth-organs, raise and depress the wings, 
influence the income and expiration of air, control, 
the circulation, and move the segments of the body 
on one another are most important. The nervous 
system consists, as in other Arthropods, of a com- 
plex dorsal brain or suina-tesojiliageal ganglionic 
centre, sunplying eyes and feelers, and of a double 
ventral chain of nerve-centres. From the first 
ventral (or sub-o'soiihageal) ganglia, connected 
with the Inain by a ring round the gullet, the* 
mouth-appendages are innervated. In many in 
sects the ventral chain is centralised in a few 
ganglia, and is usually more concentrated in the 
adults than in the larv.e. 

Sense-organs . — Except in fleas, lice, and the lowiy 
Collemhola, adult insects have compound eyes. 
Those are often associated with simple eyes or 
ocelli, wliicli are all that ever appear in larva* or 
in the three sets of insects mentioned above. Blind 
insects also occur along with other blind animals in 
the darkness of caves. Auditory organs are repre- 
sented in almost all orders by i)eculiar nerve-ondings 
( ‘chordotonal’ and ‘tympanal’ organs) superficially 
dispo.sed on various pai ts of the body. On the tactile 
antennte, and probably also on the maxillary palps 
of various insects, there are specially innervated skin 
cells and hairs believed to be olfactory in function ; 
while others more wdthin the mouth are credited 
with gustatory sensitiveness. The skin of insects 
seems in certain regions to he sensitive to the differ- 
ences of light and sliade, so much so that some 
speak of a sixth or ‘ dermatoptic ’ sense. Much 
experiment and observation is still required on the 
senses of insects, and we can only mention such 
general facts as the following. There is sometimes 
both optic and auditory sensitiveness to impressions 
which are b^ond the range of human sight and 
hearing ; in flower- visiting and other insecte there 
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is abundant evidence of sensitiveness to fragrance 
and colouring, and snicdl jnobably aids greatly in 
that prompt recognition ot fiiends, kindred, or foes 
which the socijil insects so well illiistrate ; there 
seems little donht that tlie pt)wer of forming dis- 
tinct images of external objects, after our fashion 
of seeing, is very slight in insects. The student 
should lefer to the work of Sir John laibhock (Lord 
Avelnirv ) on The Senses of An! nmls ( Inter. Sci. Ser., 
IHSS I Similarly, to return to the functions of the 
neivous system, we can only notice t hat, in addition 
to the numerous and often subtle instincts which 
are ingoained in the constitution of many species, 
(heie is induhitahle intelligence, as seen in the 
leasonable ada^)tation of nu'ans to novel ends : that, 
as in other animals, the intelligence is greatest in 
the social insects — especially the ants and bees, 
where it is associated witb coni|dex, though very 
small, brains. There is also plain evidence of 
<miotion — e.g. in the lo\'c-making and ]>arental 
aflection of many in.sects. See Ant, B Kit:, Bh'ITKii- 
FLY, In.stinct, Kvk, and especially the Avorks of 
Avebury and Bomanes. 


Alimentary S ysf eni.-—'V\\f'. al inumtary canal al way., 
consists of fore-, mid-, and hind-gut (see CUT), of 
which the lirst and the last ])ortions are lined liy a 
thin layer of chilin continuous with the external 
cuticle. Hut the length and structure vary not a 
little in dilleient insects, to some extent in as.socia- 
tiori with tin? di/Ieremais of diet. 'I'lie fore-gut 
includes mouth, pharynx, and gullet, of whhrh (he 
latter may he swcdlen into a crop, or bear an 
appende<l pouch (so called .sucking stomach), or he 
continued into a gizzard with hanl grinding jilate.s. 
The mid-gut is glandular, digestive, ami ahsorjitivo; 
it often iiears .saccular outgrowths or glandular 
cjeca, and has, as it>< (endodermic) origin implies, no 
chitinous linings In Coleoptera, for instance, i(;s 
length, wliich is usually in<!onsiderahle, varies in- 
versely with the nutritive and digestible qualities 
of the food. The hind-gut is often coiled, ter- 
minally expanded in the rectum, and in that 
legion sometimes associated with glamls. Its 
general function is absorjition, while from it there 
spring cxcr(!tory 
tnhf’soj Malpighian 
ves.seis (see infra). 
As to the food of 
insects, many are 
vegetarians, many 
carni\'orous, a few 
mix botli diets; 
many feed on the 
juices of liijng 
organisms, otliens 
only on putres- 
cence; many 
acti\ ely rillelloweis 
of their nectar and 
pollen, or hunt for 
other insects with 
great activity, 
Avhile not a fcAv 
are external or 
internal paiasitcs 
upon higher ani- 


milk the aphides, while othei.s aio'lio degcneiate 
in prosperity that they are actually fed by their 
slaves. Nor should it he forgotten that some of 
the liigher insects lay up stores of food, usually with 


K . CM niais ; me ant-Jion 

Fig. 6.- Anatomy of Honoy-bes .• _ ,, 

(after Louckart): digs a pit into 

6. Lonvy-rrop ; """'“.y 

rf, dipestive stoniach ; #>, excretory prey may fall, while 
tubules ; /, rectal Klamls ; j/, rectum ; dragoil-llies attack 
h, HtiKiunta or spiracles; i swollen their winged booty 
longitudmal tracliea ; A, ba.ses of .,i ^ 

3 ; nervous .systei uddleline. With open violence; 

among ants some 



parental instinct for the sake of their young, and 
tliat the eggs are often laid in the midst of the 
food suited to the larval appetite, even in cases 
where the adults may perish before the young are 
hatciied. 

AV,s’/>/m<o/v/ %.vfcia.--Inse(d.s wlum resting often 
show panting movements in the abdomen, which is 
swayed by muscles whose at;tivity is the chief con- 
dition of the circulation of air throughout the body. 
For in al! insects the wliole body is penetrated by 
ail -tubes or ti‘aehea\ which send line branches into 
all the organs and tissm^s. Tliese tubes are roaby 
ingrow^is from the skin, and are lined by chitin, 
raised in w hat appear to lie spiral thickenings which 
keep them elastically tense. 

In most cases these tracheie 
open to the exterior by 
paired apertures or stiff- 
mat a on the breast and 
abdomen, often guarded 
by hairs and very variously 
dispose»l. There are never 
more, and usually fewer, 
than ten pairs of openings, 
though priniitivcdy there 
was juobahly a jiair to 
each segimuii. In aquatic 
hirvje tlie trachea* do not 
open (if they did th«< insect 
woul<l drown ), l>nfc are 
sjuead out on lateral or 
terminal expansions { tra- 
cheal gills), through the 

thin skin of which the 11.^ — roinoii or a 

oxygen dissolved in the branching Air-tuhc or 
water is absorbed (see 'J’rachca, e>liowmg the iii- 
|)KA(}ON-FLY, EI'IIKMEKA, teriial chitinous iMges. 

(Jill). The very efiicient 

res]>ira(ion of insects is one of the facts to he kept 
clea.rly in view in estimating the general activity 
of their life. 

Here A\e may notic<; that many insects pioduce 
sounds Avhich often expr('ss a variety of emotions. 
Tims, we hav(! the Avhirr of rapidly-moving Aving.s, as 
in Hies ; the buzz of leaf-liki; a])pondages lU'ar the 
(qx'ningsof the trachea* in many llymeno])tera; the 
Hcrajiing of legs against Aving-ribs, as in grasB- 
hopper.s ; the chirping of male crickets, produced 
by rubbing one Aving agaiirst its neighhonr ; the 
shrill piping of the niafe Cicadas, Avhich have a 
‘oniplex ilnirn-Iike instrument ; tlie voice of the 
leath’s-head moth, due to the emission of air from 
the mouth ; and the tapping of the death-AvatcIi 
knocking on external ohj(*cts. In some cases, 
Avhorc not sim[dy automatic, the sounds serve the 
alluring juirpose of love-songs ; they may also 
exjire.ss fear, anger, and (according to Kirby) even 
lorrow, or they may give alarm aiul convey tidings. 

Circulatory System.— the tissues are riddled 
Avith air-tubes, the need for definite blood-vessels 
is greatly lessened, and so the circulatory system is 
slightly developed in comparison Avith the literally 
thorough respiratory arrangements. The blood— 
Avhich is colourless, yellow, greenish, or even 
reddish, with amoeboid cells— nows for the most 
part along lacunm Avithout definite Avails. There 
IS, hoAvever, a central organ, the dorsal hlood-ves.sel 
or heart. 

Within the body cavity of the insect there is 
often a characteristic mass of tissue known as tin* 
‘fat-body.’ This is an important accumulation of 
reserve material, most al)undant in the larval 
stages. In some cases the fat-body of the larva is 
rich ill fat and poor in waste (urate) crystals, while 
that of the pupa is the reverse, showing that the 
material i.s usea up in the reconstruction or meta- 
morphosis. In a few insects, such as Fireflies 
(q.v.) and glow Avorms, part of the fat- body seeina 
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to become the seat of phospliorescence, the light of 
which is in many cases a brilliant lov'e-signal. See 
rHOSPHORESOKNCE. 

The excretory system consists of a set of fine 
tubes, or it may be threads, which grow out from 
the upper part of the hind-gut, and wind about 
often at great length in the body-cavity. The 
component cells contain abundant waste-products. 
In mirerent insects the excretory or malpighian 
tubes vary greatly in number (2-150), and also in 
the manner of their connection with the gut. Tlie 
usual type of invertebrate ki<lney — the nephridiuin 
— though persistent in Peripatus (q.v.), ,is not 
clearly discoverable in insects. 

• Reproductive System . — The sexes are always 
separate in normal insects ; and the Ilermaphro- 
ditisiu (q.v.) which casiially cro[>s up is in most 
cases only superficial. In hotli sexes the repnxluc- 
tive organs are j)aire(l, and the products pass out 
by paired ducts. The latter —the oviducts of the 
female or the vasu defcrcidia of the male— always 
open near tin' tiiid of the abdomen, and, except in 
the Ki)liemerids, by a single a])erture : it is j»ossible 
that they reju'csent unxliru'd ‘ ne]>hri<lia.’ Acces- 
sory e\t(nrial and internal stntetur<*s in the mah's 
may assist in coi)ulation or in making the sperma- 
tozoa into ])ack(!ts ; of similar structures in the 
females the most important are the occasional 
exbnnal ovijxxsitors or egg-laying organs, ami the 
internal seminal reeeutach! in which the spermatozoa 
received from a mate are stored up, and serve to 
fertilise suecessive sots of eggs. In the queen -hee 
this aton? has been known to last for two or three 
seasotiH, whil(5 Luhlxx-k tells of an aged queen-ant 
which laid fertile eggs thirteen years aftei (he last 
union with a mah', 

Male and female insects are usually somewhat 
(liflerent in external apjiearance. I'he males aie, 
on an average, more active, smaller, and more 
brightly eoloured than the females. Extremes are 
seen in male and female Coccus insects (q.v.); in 
the sexes of (flow-worm (q.v.) ; in a few Butterflies 
(q.v.), such as Orgyia, wliere the female is wing- 
less ; or in the curious hee-parasites Strepsiptera, 
where the female virtually remains a grub. As 
some insects have an elaborate courtship, in which 
the females choose their mates, and as some males 
fight their rivals, there can be little doubt that 
Sexual Selection (<i.v. ) has accelerated the evolution 
at once of beauty and strength, while natural selec- 
tion (see Darwinian Theory, Evolution) may 
Jiave retanled the evolution of gay colouring in tl»e 
females to whom conspicuousness is especially dis- 
advantageous in parentage. Neither po.sition is 
incon.sistent with that which regards the cliaractets 
of the two sexes as natural and necessary expres- 
sions of their respectively dominant constitutujiis. 
See Darwin, Descent o f Man : Wallace, Darwinism ; 
Deddes and 'riiomson, Evolution of Sex. 

Peculiarities in Reproduction.- (a) Virgin birth 
or ]»aithenogenesi8 occurs normally, for a variable 
number of generations, in two butterflies and a 
beetle, some Coccus insects ami Aphides, certain 
saw-flies and gall-wasps ; it occurs casually in the 
silk-moth and about a dozen other Lepidoptera, 
partiall> or voluntarilv in the drone-bearing or hive- 
bees, seasonally in Aphides (q.v.), and in larval 
life in some midges (e.g. Chironoinus). {h) Where 
parthenogenesis occurs for a period and is there- 
after followed by ordinary sexual reproduction, as 
in Aphides, we have to deal with one of the maiiv 
forms of Alternation of Cienerations (q.v.). (c) A 

few insects are exceptional in being viviparous, 
bringing forth their young alive. This is again 
illustrated by Aphides, and also by a few flies, by 
the little bee-ijarasit-es Strepsiptera, and by some 
beetles, {d) Many insects are exceedingly prolific 
— e.g. aphis, silk-moth, and queen-bee. A climax 


is reached in the queen-termite which for a time 
goe.s on laying thousands of eggs ‘ at the rate of 
about sixty per minute ! ’ 

Development of the Eyy . — The ovum of insect^, 
as it passes down the ovarian tubes, Ls enclosed in 
a firm chitinous envelo])e, with a minute aperture 
or micropyle (sonictiuu's witli more than one), 
through which a male element or spermatozoon 
penetrates before the ovum loaves the mother. The 
K(*gmeritation whi(‘h follows fertilisation is for the 
most part i»erii>heral ( centroleeithal ; see Emdry- 
OLOUV), while the centre of the egg is occupied 
by a relatively pas.sive yolk with scattered nuclei. 
Tlie result of segmentation is a sphen' or ellipsoid 
of cells enclosing the core of yolk, and on the 
ventral surface of the sjdiere or ellipsoid the embryo 



Fig 7. — A'eutrul asjtoct of five stages in the dovelopmeut 
of tlie Water-beetle, Jlydrophihis (after Heider) : 

Tho anterior end is iipperinosl. a, head lobes; h, the lasf of 
the body-segments, wliieli are s(*en becoming more, marked 
throughout tho series; round about the embryonic area tho 
amniotic folds develoiu 

begins to be iua|>]>etl out. This development we 
cannot here follov', but it is important to notice 
one unique fac,-, that the embryo is aiched over by 
a double fold, constituting the internal amniotic 
and outer .serous membranes, so called from their 
resemblance to the similar enswathing envelopes in 
the emhryo.s of higher vertebrates. See Lang’.s 
Lekrhuch dcr Vergl. Anatomic (vol. ii. Jena, 1889), 
wliere a summary of results ami literature will be 
found, 

Melamorphosis. (1) In tho loM’Ost insi'cts— the 
old-fa»liioned, wingless Thysanura and Colleuibola 
- -the young form which emerges from the egg-sheft 
is in all respects a miniature adult. Without strik 
ing change, by growth and moultings, it becomes 
an adult. From this entire absence of metamor- 
phosis we reailily pass to the life- his tones of cock- 
roaches and locusts, of lice and most bugs, where 
the newly-hatched young are very like tho parents. 
The reproductive organs are, of course, unde- 
veloped, and there are no wings, hub the latter are 
not attained even by the adult lice. All the above 
forms may be culled amefaholic — i.e. without marked 
change or metamorphosis. 

(2) In Cicadas there is a slight hut most instruc- 
tive difference between larvio and ailults. Tin' 
full-grown insects live among herbage, the young 
live in the ground, and with this diversity of habit 
is associated at least this much difference in striic 
ture, that the anterior legs of the larva are adajited 
for burrowing. Furthermore, the larval life ends 
in a quiescent stage, or, in other words, the adult 
form IS attained after a period of pupation. But the 
story becomes more complex when we pas.s to tlie 
Dragon-fly (q.v.), the Ephemera (q.v.), and their 
relatives, where the metamorphosis is slightly 
greater, inasmuch as the larvce are a(|uatic, with 
closed resjiiratory apertures, and witli tracheal 

f ills, while the adults are winged and aerial, and 
reathe by open trachea-!. fSucIi insects are said bo 
have an incomplete metamoriihosis, and are called 
hemimetaholic. 

(3) Very diflerent, however, is the life-history of 
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all the other insects, such as hiitterilies and l)eetles, 
Hies and bees. From tlie egg-shell there emerges a 
larva (maggot, gnib, or caterpillar), which lives a 
life of its own, growing and resting and moulting, 
often very active in its movements and voracious 
in its (li<}t. Having accumulated a rich store of 
reserve; food in its fat-body, the larva becomes for 
a longer time more or less quiescent, becomes in 
fact a pupa, nymph, or chrysalis. In this stage, 
often within the shelter of a spun cocoon, great 
transformations occur : wings bud out, appendages 
of the adult i)attern ajipoar, reconstruction and 
centralisation of organs are effected ; and finally, 
out of the pupal husk there emerges an imago or 
miniature fully-formed insect. These have a coni- 
j)lete metamorphosis, and are called holometahollc. 

The larvm of these; higher insects with c.omjdete 
metamorphosis dilf(;r gre‘atly in differeMit onlers. 
Thus, the ‘ maggots’ of flies (without distinct head, 
feelers, ocelli, \’,c.) are distinguished from the 
‘ grubs’ of bees (with distinct liead), and both from 
the caterpillars of hutt(;rllics, tVc., Avhich have 
limbs as well as lu'ad. 'J'he limbless maggots ami 
grubs are degenerate, the caterpillar is the more 
normal type. It is leclmically called an ‘oruciform 
larva,’ in contrast to that of most Ametahoha and 
llemirnetahola— the ‘ campodeiform larva,’ which 
is not even worm -like, hut like one of the lowly 
Thysanuraii insects (Campodea), with the regions 
of the body well defim;d, with biting mouth-parts, 
with locomotor thoracic; limbs, Ac;. 

Hut beyond distinguishing the above two great 
types of larva (campodeiform and cruciform), and 
also the maggot, grub, and caterpillar forms of the 
latter, little moie is possible in t his gcMicual survey, 
for the larva; vary enormously, according to their 
own mode of life — [)araHitic or roving, aquatic or 
t^errestrial, carnivorous or herbivorous — and accord- 
ing to the ]K;culiaritit;s of the adult forms. VVe 
must note, however, the changes in connection with 
the mouth-ormins, especially as these form part of 
the basis of classilication. ‘ The inouth-parts may 
he similar in all stages of life, and then arc eith(;r 
adapted for \Ai\ng {Menognafha~~\.e. jaw.s persist- 
ent) or for sucking [Mcnorhynrha — i,e. proboscis 
persistent); or else they are adapted in the larva 
for biting, in the adult for sucking, the change 
<;ommcncing in the })upa, and rarely affecting the 
larval stage ( Meiagnatha — i.c;. jaws changed ).’ Hee 
Hrauer’s <;lassiricaiion in Hatchett Jackson’s edition 
of [loll(;hton’8 Forms of A tnnuiL Life (1888). 

'I'hc Internal Mctamurj>hosi.s.—\h\o, of tlie most 
interesting and difficult })r()hlems with regard to 
insects concerns the transition from the larval to 
tin; adult sti ucture. In those forms which have no 
metamorphosis, or only an incomplete one, the 
organs of the larva develop continuously into those 
of the adult. It is far otherwise in tlie complete 
rnctamorjdiosis of the higher insects. There the 
internal changes are as markeil as the external ; in 
fact, there is a gradual reconstruction of organs 
during the later larval, and especially during the 

S al stages. Most of tlie larval organs are all- 
ied by amoeboid cells, and their dimris utilised 
in building up new structures. To a certain extent 
the development of new organs takes place by sub- 
stitution ; that is to say, parts of the larval organs 
which have not been specialised form the founda- 
tions of the adult structures. Of special importance 
is the appearance in the larva of ‘ imaginal discs ’ 
from which the wings, lirnhs, and epiderniLs of the 
imago or perfect insect arise. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that the transition involves any 
abrupt change ; the absorption, disappearance, 
and replacement of organs is gradual’ throughout. 
Yet almost the entire musculature, a great part 
of the tracheal system, the larger portion of the 
mid-gut, and many other parts of the larva disap- 


pear and give place to the corresponding organs of 
the adult which are adapted to a new inode of life. 
In pursuing this study the reader will best begin; 
with Martin Duncan’s Transfoimations of hisects, 
Lubbock’s Origin and Metamorphoses of Insects 
(‘ Nature ’ series, Lond.), and then pass to the cited 
work of I^ang and the literature there quoted. 

General Life. — Under this title we can do little 
more than mention some general aspects of the life 
of insects, {a) While insects are predominantly 
active animals, we find in contrasting the orders, 
or better still, the families, abundant illustration 
of the antithesis ( to he read throughout the animal 
series) between activity and jaissivity. Thus 
might the female cochineal insect represent in its 
torpid, se.ssile life one extreme, and the exceedingly 
busy liumhle-hee another. (/>) In the majority of 
cases the adult insect is short-lived, and dies within 
the year; an adult Kpliemerid may be literally the fly 
of a day, but from this there arc many gradations 
leading up to tlie rare cases of a queen-hee live 
years old, or an aged queen-ant of thirteen. The 
total length of life, including the metamorphoses, 
varies not a little with the climate of different 
countries and the weather of tliff'orent years, and 
the life is prolonged in those insects which hiber- 
nate, jiassing the winter in a lethargic state haidl> 
<leserving the name of life (see HuiEttNATiON, 
Life; Woismann’s essay on ‘The Duration of 
Life’ in Heredity^ 1889; and another essay hv 
Hay Lankester on Comparaihr Longerily, 1870). 
(c) It is wortliy of notice that nquodiiction in a 
great number of insects of both sexes is shortly 
followed liy tin; noiiK'sis of death, love being in such 
cases at once the climax and end of life, (ff) In 
connection with the inlluence of climate and 
seasons the occurrence of (liH’crent or ‘ dimorphic ’ 
summer and winter broods in some Lepidoiitera 
should he noticed (sec Weismann, Studies on the 
Theory of DescenL Mcldola’s trans. Lond. 1880-82 ; 
and Scudder's Butlcrjhes, New York, 1881). (r) 

Nor can we do more than refer to separate articles 
for description of the fascinating social life of many 
ants, bees, was])s, and teiinites. (f) The prolilic* 
multiplication of insects is kept within hounds h\ 
the limitations of food-su])ply and weather, by the 
warfare lietvveen insects of diflerent kiiitls, by the 
appetite of higher animals, such as fish, frogs, ant 
eaters, insectivores, and, above all, birds. As 
among other animals, we lind among insects abund- 
ant illustration of pec.uliariti(;s which have for 
their result at least the protection of their posses- 
sor.s. The leaf-insects, walking-sticks, moss-insects, 
humming-bird moths, s(;ale-inseet8, Ac. are striking 
examples of a protective mimicry in form ami 
colouring which is illustrated in great variety and 
frequency throughout the class. Many larva*, as 
well as adults, show especially in colour a sympa 
tlietic relation to their environment, while others, 
such as Caddis-ffies (q.v.), are masked by the ex- 
ternal coverings with which they clothe themselves. 
Many insects are saved by their hard skins, by 
their disgusting odour or taste, by their deteiTent 
discharges of repulsive liuids, by their assumption 
of ‘ terrifying attitudes,’ by the simulation of death, 
or by active resistance with their manifold weapons. 
See Mimicry; and Wallace’s Darwinism (1889) 
an<l literature there cited. 

Classification. — There is as yet a want of unanim- 
ity about the classification of insects, A basis is- 
usually found in the degree of metamorphosis, the 
characters of the wings, the structure of the mouth- 
organs, and the nature of the genital and excretory 
ducts. On many points future embiyological 
research will shed light. All that we shall do liere- 
is to give the general grouping adopted by Brauer. 
See cited text- hooks of Hatchett Jackson and of. 
Lang. 
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c. 

Metabola : 
Menogriatha 
and 

Jlctagnatha. 


^ 16 . 

15. 

14. 

I. 'i 
12 . 

II. 
10 . 

9. 


Ametabola : < 
Mi-norhyncha. V 

A. 

Ametaboi.a 

and 

•llnMIMKTA- i 


8 


7 

6 . 

6 

4 


Boi.A ; 

MoiiogiiaUia 


Jlymfinoptmi. - AntA, bees, wasps, gall-flies, 
Huw-flics, &c. (Men. and Met.p 

CoZcopfcm.— Uoot.les (Mon., rarely Met.) 

Tfipi/loptem.- Moths and butterflies (Met.). 

Diptera . — Flies (Met.). 

SLphonaptera or Aphaniptera . — Fleas (Met.). 

Trichopiera. - Oaddis-lbe.s (Men.) 

PanariKtta. — Sc()rj)lon-flioH ( Men.). 

Neiiroptnra. — Ant-hnun, laee-wiiigcd flies 
(Men.). 

Rhynclwta or Jlemiptcra. — A])bidt*.s, coccus 
in.sects, cicailas ; bugs, water-scorpion.s, 
lice (the male Coceidn- are metabolic) 

Thysainyptpra — Thnp.s (A.). 

Corrode iii ill. Torinifcs, bird -lice (A ) 

Orthojitcra. -Cockroaches, locusts, crickets 
(A.). 

Plecojitera . —Pcrla ( 11. ) 

(idonuta. — Dragou-lhcs (IT.). 

Ephenieridd . — May-llies (H.). 

Dermnptera. -lOarwigs (A.). 

Volhmhoht and Thipanura. rrinntivc vving- 
le.ss iiiscct.s. 


DistrihutUm in >Syn^/iv-. — rn,‘socts are represontecl 
almost everywhere. 'riu; majority arc indeed 
tenostrial and aerial, and e.s])e(‘ially at home in 
A\arm and temperate countries, hut in the Arctic 
re;j;ions and in hot sjn ings, at great heights above 
Ihe snow line and in underground eaves, and most 
Huiprisingly evini in the sea flnne aie insect in- 
habitants. The C/ial/oif/cr evplorers found one 
oi more species of the genus Halohates (junong the 
lleniipl/cra) which seemed to he <(uite jielagic. 
The limits of distribution are in great j»art those 
of climate and ot the riaiin.'^ite food, lor insects 
hji\e great possibilities of disiunsal, not only in 
theii ofl'cm extensivi' (li^ht. and liability to he 
swept along by winds, hut through the conveyance 
of the dormant eggs or evmi grubs from one shore 
tA) another wdlhin Moating logs. Tims, tropical 
insects are brought on Moating logwood fiom acro.s,s 
t/h(' Atlantic, while locusts have been knoxvn to My 
or tA> he l)lown in safety aeios^ more than :t(K) miles 
of sea. See ( jKiXi I{ aViiical DlsTUiBUTioN, and 
works there cited. 

Ifi.sfori/. — Insects must ha\o ajipeared in com- 
paratively (‘ally times, tor a cock roaih-l ike wdng 
has heim found even in Silurian 
sl;ial/a Priiniliie iliagon-llii's 
and also lace - flies (Neuio- 
pUna) occur in the Devonian, 
coehroaches and walking-sticks 
( Ortlioptera) in the daihoni- 
teions rocks. Theie seeniK 
much K’ason to believe that the 
l^ak'cozoie insects were mostly' 
genoralisi'd. ‘.synthetic’ types, 
projilietic of, ratlier than refer- 
able to, oni modern oiders. In 
the Trias Orthopteia abound; 
the Mist distinct hei'tlcs appear 
in tlic Lias, where oiln‘r higher 
inseet.s with complete metamor- 
pho.sisal.so occur. See especially 
.Scudder in ZiiieV» Pahvovlulorjiie 
(1885). 

PcdUjvGc . — As to their gene- 
alogy, sullicc it to say^ that the 
wingless (lollembola and Thy'- 
sanura, at the base of the insect 
series, doubtless represent primi- 
tive forms ; these lend us hack 
Fig. 8. — Campodca to some of the less specialised 
st^iphylinus ( after myriopods, and these again to 
Lubbock), one of Peripatus ((j.v. ), the sole sur- 
tho primitive wing, yivirig genus of the ancestral 
kssinseou. Piototraalieata. Perij.al.m links 

the air-breatliing Arthropods to 
the ringed worms or Annelids, uniting, for instance, 
in its structure the tracheae of an insect and tlio 
kidneys or nephridia of a worm. See Aveburv’s 
276 



On'f/i//, dbc.,uf Insects, and then the papers of Brauer, 
Emery, Packard, &c., cited by Hatchett- Jackson. 

Econornic Import . — Insects come into contact 
or collision with linmaii interests in a great variety^ 
of ways. As far as they are concerned, the 
struggle between man and animals is hy’^ no 
means over. Strong in numbers, many of them 
ate directly or indirectly injurious to man and 
his property to an extent which frequently 
afreets the jirosjierity of a nation. Direct in- 
juries to man’s jierson aie familiarly illustrated in 
tlie parasitism of fleas, lice, and other more or less 
intimate ‘ hoanleix,’ hut these are less imjiortant 
than the share the mosquito seems to have in the 
loatliHome disease Elep/iantia.<iis arahunt. Tlie 
annoyance of midges is patent, hut we feel the deli 
cacy of the threails in life’s weh when we remeinhoT 
that the house-fly may' disseminate the germs of 
liacierial di.sea.se. Personal injuries, howeier, are 
dwarfed wdien we think of those done to jiroiierty, 
and esjiecially to crops and lierds, by \ oracious or 
by jiarasitic in.sect.s. Clothes-nioth and furniture- 
lioier, vine-insect and (’olorado beetle, the bot- 
flies which attack slieeji, cattle, and horses are fami- 
liar illustrations of flirmidahle pests. It should 
also he noted how tlie hostile insects which infest 
forest trec.s and vegetation generally may occasion 
changes which have far-off effects on fifie fauna, 
scitiKuy, and even climate of a country-side. In 
<‘oimection w’ith injurious insects reference should he 
maile to such articies as Amirs, BoT, (’oitN iNsKirrs, 
llKssjAfs Krv, liOCF.sr, Piivi-i.oxkha, Tsetse, 
Weevil, <S:c. ; to the well-known and inimitable 
luirodiictiou to Eiitoniolorjt/, by Kiihy and Sjience ; 
to the admirable works o^ Miss Ormeiod ; and to 
the researches of Rih\y, Packard, and others, in 
the Bulletins of the United St.ites Entomological 
Commis.sion. From cither of the last-namecl 
.sources a guiile to the vast literature of this im- 
jiortant department of entomology may he obtained. 

As to the other side of the aioount, w e cannot 
ignore our indehlcdne.ss to hive-luo and silk-moth, 
to cochineal and lac insects, which furnish us wdth 
their unique and yahiahle products. Others again 
are indispensable and inaefatigahle scavengers; 
many' wage effective wai upon their injurious 
kindred ; wdiile a few', such as locusts ana some 
larvte, are even used a.s food. All these beiielits, 
however, seem small in the light of the great 
fact that the majority of jilants an* dejiendent 
ujxm insects, as the unconscious hearers of the 
jiollen es.sential to the normal cio.ss-fertilisation of 
flowers. 

Plants a}fd //lACcLy. — |{(^f(‘rring to the article 
Flowee for a statement of the ini])ortanee of 
insects in the cross-fertilisation of Bow'ers, we 
are safe in saydiig that neither the llow'ers noi- their 
constant \'isitoi-s can he understood ajiart. Many 
insects, however, injure jdants without any com- 
pensating benefit, and in this connection must he 
noted the frequent occurrence of jirotective struc- 
tures in plants, which help to dismiss liosfile in- 
truders. (Jn the other hand, there are numerous 
cases in w'hich plants and insects (eHjieeially anf-s) 
fonn a mutual jiartnership. Such ‘ inyrmecojihil 
oils’ plants are saved by their bodyguard of ants 
from unw'elcome visitors', and the benefit is some 
times returned (to sjjeak metaphoricallyO by the 

g rowth of special shelters or ‘uomatia,’ tenanted 
y the partner-insects. See Galls, iNSKCTiyonoi's 
Plants, and the literature cited at F’low'EK ; also 
Kerner’s Flowers and their Ihibidden (trans. 

Loud. 1878); and for references to the works of 
Delpino, Belt, Huth, &c., on ‘ mvrmecojihilous 

P lants,’ see Schimper’s Wechselbeziamng zroischen 
Jlanzen imd Amcisen ( 1888), 

History of the Study of Imsects {Entomology ). — 
Insects had their duo jilace in Aristotle’s zoological 
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system, and since tJiouf^ditful observation began 
have been studied witli much constancy. Malpighi 
(1628-94), whose name is pernetuated in ccmiiec- 
tion with the excretory tubules, was the fii-st to 
give Ji tlioroiigli description of an insect’s (the silk- 
moth’s) anatomy. His contemporary Swammer- 
dam got furtlier in his investigation o^ insect meta- 
morphoses. Ray (1628-78) and Linnauis (1707-78) 
hfilped to infuse system and order into entomology, 
winhi the works of Reaumur (1683-1757) are 
classical models of c.arefulness. Rosel von lios<;n- 
hof, Ronnet, J)e Geer, Schafl’er, Fabricins, and 
Lyonnet were among the illustrious entomologisls 
oi^ the 18th century. (!uvier (1769 1832) began 
the study of insects in early youth with an 
enthusiasm which he never lost, and was wont t-o 
trace to the precision gained in his dissections 
insects no small part of his success as an anatomist. 
Savigny’s comparison of the mouth -appendag<*s of 
inse(‘,ts and otlier Arthro])ods was an important 
step on a path often ))ursued since; and ajuong the. 
great entomologists of tln^ first half of the lOtb cen- 
tury, all mon*. or less infiinun'ed by (hivier's examjde, 
w'ere Latieille, Kirby, Diifour, Hurmeister, Au- 
douin, Rlauchard, Lacordaire, and J. <>. Westwood. 
Rut beyond this tin; embariassment of illustrious 
names makes compressed history more and more 
dillicult ; suffice it to notice the recent ])rogrcss 
made in the study of the minute structure -e.g. 
of the sense-oigans of insects - in experimental 
analysis of the sensory j)owers, in (ducidating a 
natural classification, in deciphering the history 
both of b).ssil forms and of the individual organism. 

Kirby speaks enthusiastically of the wealth c.on- 
tained in a wcll-stoied cabinet of insects, of tlic 
jnoblems s\]gg(^st(id by the study of their anatomy 
and physiology, but rightly urges that ‘ w<* must 
behold insects when full of life and activity, en- 
gaged in their s(;v(nal employments, ]>ractising their 
various arts, pursuing their amours, and jueparing 
habitations for their progeny ; w(! must notice the 
laying and kind of their eggs; their M'onderful 
metamorjihosis ; f lu'ir instincts, whether they be 
solitary or gregarious, and other miracles of their 
history.’ Th(*n we shall (;cho the words of Pliny, 
and of all entomologists : ‘In these beings so 
minute, and as it were such nonentities, what 
wisdom is diHj)]ay('(l, ^vh;l,t jKOver, wliat unfathom- 
able ])erfcc.tion ! ' 

As rcjfiirenco has been made throughout the aiticle to 
special work.s, it will be enough here to mention some} of 
the general books — [a) zoological text-hooks, such at 
those of Claus, Gegenhaur, Huxley, Lang, and Hatchett 
•laeksou’s edition t)f Holleston ; {}>) encyclo))iedia articles 
by Newport in 'I'odd’s Ciiclopmiut of Anatomt/ and 
and M'Ljiclilan in J^nCiichijta’dia Uritanmca : 
(c) to the more popular natural histories — Cassell’s 
(edited by Martin Duncan) and the Standard or Kiver- 
side (edited liy J. >S. Kingsley) : (d) to general works— 
W. Kirby and W. Spence, Introduction to Entomology 
(4 vols. 1815-26; 1 vol. Lend. 18.56); J. O. Westwood, 
Classification o f Insexta ( 2 vols. 1839 -40) ; V. Graber, Ihe 
Jnsekten (2 vols. 1877); W. ¥. K.irhy, Elementary Text- 
book of Entomology (1885) ; Packard’s Entomology ( 1898) 
and Study of 1 naects ( 1 880 ) ; Howard’s Insect Book ( 1901 ) ; 
the Cambridge Natural History (1895 -99). 

Insessores (Lat., ‘pcrcheis’), or PERCHING 
Birds, an order of birds called by Cuvier Passerine 
or ‘sparrow-like.’ The order includes more than 
half the known hird.s, but can hardly be defined, 
since the members arc marked off rather by a 
combination of ciiaracters than by any unimieness. 
The title is usual ly now replaced by that of Pa.sseri- 
formes. See Bird. 

Insolvency. See Bankruptcv. 

Insomnia. See Si<kep. 

Inspectors. See Factory Acts. Mining, 
Nuisances, Poor-laws, Ac. 


Inspiration, in Christian theology, denotes the 
influence of God in tlie production of the Bible. 
I'he word itself is dei ived from the V ulgate trans- 
lation of 2 Tirn. iii. 16, oniuis scriptura dlvinitas 
inspirata. It must not be supposeef, however, that 
the claim of inspiration is confined to the Christian 
Scriptures. Orthodox Hindus regard the Vedas 
as of superhuman origin and absolutely infallible. 
The Parsees think that the Zend- A vesta was revealed 
to Zaratliustra by Onnazd himself. I’he sacred 
texLs of Babylonia were ascribed to the god Fa, wlio, 
according to Berosus, ‘wrote a book in tlie beginning 
and gave it to men.’ Mo.slenis even to-day icgard 
the Koran as an earthly copy of the original heavenly 
text which was made known to Mohammed in’ a 
trance by the angel of revelation. Moreover, it is 
not merely sacnul books to which the term insjdra- 
tion is ajiplied. It is used by Plato in an equally 
divine .sense of poetry. ‘All good poets,’ be says 
in the Ion, ‘compose their beantifnl jioems not as 
works of art, but becausi* they are inspired and 
j)OH.sessed like the Corybantian revellers, and they 
aie notin tlicir right mind when they are comjmsing 
their beautiful strains . . . for the poet is a light 
and wingeil and airy thing and there is no invention 
in him until he lias been inspired and is out of his 
senses. . . . God takes away the minds of the poets 
and uses them as bis instniments, ’ Philo was the 
first to a})ply Plato’s theoiy of insi>iration to the 
liible. ‘A projilict,’ he writes, ‘ gives foith nothing 
at all of his own, but acts as iiiterpietCM- at the 
prompting of another. As long as lie is under 
inspiration he is in ignoi ancc, bis reason departing 
from its place and yielding n]> the citadel of bis 
soul, wlieii the Divine Spiiit entcis it and st,rikes at 
the inecbanisin of bis voice.’ Itwnsin icality, t lnse- 
fore, Gieek tlionglit under the iniluence of I’lato 
that provided tlie categories in wliicli the Christian 
doctrine of inspiration Avas slated, and A\bat. is 
known as verbal or plenary inspiration in its origin 
owes fai more to the inUnciicc of Gic.ck thonglii 
tlian to tlie statements of tlie Scriptures tbomselves. 

The belief in plenary or aerbal inspiiation has 
been iiiaiiitaiiiod from the eaili(‘st period of the 
clinrcli’s bisloiy. Justin IMartyi, for in.'^tance, says, 

‘ VVe must not snpjiosc that, the language of the 
liible pro{*eeds from the writers but from tin; Divine 
Word Avl)i«‘,li moves tbein.’ 4'liese avi iters simjily 
‘ollmed tlieni.selves in jmrity to the operation of 
the Divine Sjiirit that the Divine J’ower might 
of it, self leveal to ns tluj knowledge of m_\ ste,ries, 
acting on just men as a plectrum on a harp oi lyre.’ 
Ill tlie same manner Atlienagoras maintains that 
‘the S])irit uses iKe writers as its insti uim'iits just 
as a flute ])layer might Idow a flute.’ Origen calls 
the books of Sciiiiture ‘the Avritings of the Holy 
Spirit.’ While the early cburcli A^as unanimous in 
assuming the fact of plenary insjuiation, opinion 
Avas divided as to the manner in Aviiicli inspiiation 
worked. A few of the F'aibers (e.g. Atlienagoras 
and Tertnllian) held that inspiiation came Avbile 
the writer was in a state of trance or ec^stasy and 
that be himself Avas unconscion.s of Avliat lie wrote. 
Others, Avhile denying the theory of a trance, main- 
tained that the Avriters Avere the passive instruments 
)f the Spirit and set doAvn what Avas dictated to them 
ivord by word. A third school h(dd that the mind of 
the Avriter himself was enlightened by the Spirit, and 
that this enlightenment extended even to the use 
of Avoids. It Avas at the time of the Reformation that 
the theory of verbal iiiHpira,tion reached its climax, in 
.spite of the broader position which Luther himself 
took up. Gerhard, for instance, spoke of the writcis 
of Scripture as ‘amanuenses of God,’ ‘hands o^ 
Christ,’ ‘scribes and notaries of the Holy Spirit’; 
and the Formula Consensus Helvetica { 1675) lai<l it 
down as the doctrine of the Reformed Church that, 
the very vowel points and accents of the Hebrew 
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liible were divinely inspired.’ In modern times 
there have been three protagonists of the doctrine 
of verbal inspiration. Dean Ihirgon expressed his 
opinion in tlie famous dictum, ‘Every chapter, every 
verse, every clause, what say I, every syllable of the 
Bible was divinely inspired.’ Dr Charles Hodge 
stoutly contended that ‘inspiration extended to all 
the contents of the several books, whether religious, 
Hcientillc, or historical.’ Dr Alfred Cave revived the 
trance theory, and said, ‘Undoubtedly the state of 
trance in which the body is quieted and the soul 
aroused by Divine Inspiration plays a large part in 
the life of the Old Testament prophets.’ Slowly but 
surely, however, the theory of plenary inspiration has 
he?n undermined by the advance of Biblical criticism. 
The discovery of the many discrepancies in the re- 
cords (e.g. the hundreds of trifling divergencies in the 
synoptic narrative) is very difficult to reconcile with 
the belief in infallible ins})iration. Our knowledge 
of the way in vdiieh many of the historical books 
(e.g. the Pentateuch and the Synoptic Cospels) were 
compiled, out of sources, is in flat contradiction to 
the assumption involved in the doctrine of j)lenary 
inspirat,ion. The conflict between the statements 
of the Bible and the findings of modern science is 
extremely difficult to reconcile with any such hypo- 
lliesis; added to which, there is the fact that the 
Bible itself never makes any such claim for itself 
since it is now certain that the A.Y. rendering of 
2 I'iiu. iii. 1G-— ‘All .scripture is given by inspiration 
of (fod’ — is a mistianslation. Moreovei, it is now 
generally recognised that t/here are degrees of in- 
s[)iration within the Bible itself, as Luther main- 
tained, since some of the books are of much higher 
spiritual value than otheis; and Paul him.self on 
some occasions (especially in 1 Cor. vii. 10, 12, 40) 
draws a clear distinction between advice which he 
gives on the authoiity of Christ and advice which 
is based upon his own judgment. 

But while the theory of plenary inspiration is 
now generally jibandoned, it does not follow at 
all that there is no inspiration in the Bible. The 
greatness of the Bible cannot be explained on the 
hypothe.sis that it was the unaided work of the 
human mind. We are still driven l)ack uj)on the 
fundamental principle w'hich is .stated in 2 Pelcr 
i. 21, ‘Men spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit ; ' and Job xxxii. 8, ‘ There is a .spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them 
undei. standing.’ But it is not easy to state with 
])iecision what exactly' is implied in inspiration. 
One of the best modern .statements on the subject 
is 1,0 be found in the definition given by Dr Driver : 
‘ However difficult it may be to define Inspiration 
oi to detei niine the mystery of its operation, those 
who use the term may be .suppo.sed to mean by it 
an infhience which gave to tho.se who received it 
a unique spiritual insight enabling them thejeby 
Mil,hout superseding or suppressing the human 
faculties, but rather using them as its instruments, 
to declare in different degrees and in accordance 
with the needs and circumstances of particular 
ages the mind and purpose of Uod.’ It will be 
observed from this definition that ( 1 ) inspiration 
gives enlightemnent or spiritual insight; (2) it works 
through the ordinary human faculties by enhancing 
their natural iiowers ; (3) it operates in jlifferent 
degrees in different imlividuals ; (4) the gift which 
il i)estows is always related to the needs and circum- 
stances of the age ; (5) its final end and goal is to 
reveal the mind and purpose of God. 

Another interesting definition with a wdder sweep 
to it is given by Lord Balfour : ‘ Inspiration is 
that seen from the Divine side which we call dis- 
covery when seen from the human side. It is not 
inaccurate to say that every addition to knowledge, 
whether in the individual or in the community, 
whether scientific, ethical or theological, is due to 


a co-operation between the liuman soul which as- 
similates and the Divine soul which inspires. . . . 
Inspiration is limited to no age, no country, and no 
time. . . . Are we to deny any measure of inspiration 
to tlie ethico- religious teaching of the great Oriental 
lleformers? H ardly, unless we are prejiared to admit 
that men gather grapes from thorn.s and figs from 
thistles.’ 

If Ave take the Avider vieAv of inspiration suggested 
by Lonl Balfour, the question at once arises, Why 
do Ave claim unique inspiration for the Bible ? Why 
do Ave regard the Bible as more inspired than the 
Vedas, or the Analects of Confucius, oi the Zend- 
Avesta? The ansAver may be Luven in the Avoids of 
Robertson Smith : ‘If I am asktul Avhy 1 leceive the 
Scri])tureas the Word of God, and as the only jterfcct 
rule of life and faith, I answer Avilh all the fathers 
of the Protestant Cliuich, “ Because the Bible is the 
only record of the redeeming love of God, because 
in the Bible alone I find God draAving near to man 
in Christ Jesus, and declaring to ns in Him His 
Avill for our salvation. And this record I knoAv to 
be true by the Avitness of His Spirit in niy heart, 
Avhereby I am assured that none other but God Him- 
self is able to speak such words to my .soul.’” In 
other terms, it is the character of the contents of 
the book that determines the degree of inspiration 
that lie.s behind it. It is the uniqueness of the 
revelation contained in the Bible that justifies us 
in claiming a unique inspiration for its Avriters. 
'J'he measure of the diflerence betAveeii the levelation 
of God in the Bible and the levelation found in other 
sacred Avriting.s is the measure of the sujierioiity of 
the in.spiration in the Christian Scriptuies. 

Bee article by (lore in Lux Mundi (1890); Sandny’s 
Bampton Lecture on Inspiration (181)4); K. F. Horton, 
Inspiration (1888) .'"d Rtnlation , Baiuicrnian, Jnspira- 
tion; A. S. Peake, The Bible (Vm), pp. 378-407. For the 
older view .see book.s Viy Cave, Hodge, and Dean Burgon. 
For modern statements .see also Bruce, The Kingdom of 
(,'o<l (1888), Faiibairn, ('hratl in ]\foder)i Theology ^1893). 

llIKtcrblirg* a town of East ITussia, on the 
liver Angeiap, b5 miles E. of Konigsbeig, had its 
origin in a castle of tlie Teutonic knights, built in 
th(‘ 14tb century. It lias important manufactures 

agricultural niacliiiieiy, heni]>, cfuiu'ut, iioii, beer, 
Ac. J’op. 38,0(X). 

Instinct* tlic constitutional basis of tlie so- 
called instinctive activities wdiich occupy an area, — 
oil the inclined plane of animal behaviour— between 
rellex activities on the one baud and intelligent, 
behaviour on the other, (o ) Beginiiino at tlie foot, 
there aie in all animals muiuuoiis efi'ee.tive activities 
Avbicli go on ‘of themselves theautomatic inteinal 
activities, {h) Then there aie actions like .sneez- 
ing, skin-tAvitchirig, eye-shntting, wheie an efifective 
a<;tion folIoAVS an external stimulns, yet without 
con.scious control (as avc knoAv) and Avithout the 
higher nerve-centres (as experiment proves), (c) 

hen numerous actions of this relatively .simple 
.sort are co ordinated Ave have a compound lellex, 
such as chcAving the cud. 

(A) Beginning again at the tt))> eml, Ave leeognise 
the rational activities of the higher reaches of 
human conduct, Avhich involve conrepiaal infcience. 

(B) BoIoav this liigh level Ave have many cases w luue 
the hehaA'iour of the man or the animal shoAvs ell'ec- 
tivc adjustment to novel conditions, iiivolviiig a 
perceMual inference, and avc call this intelligent. 

(C) But behaviour Avhich originally requiied intelli 
gent control may become habitual. Lloyd Morgan 
says : ‘ A habit is a more or less definite mode of 
procedure or kiml of behaviour Avliich has been 
acquired by the individual, and has become, so to 
speak, stereotyped through repetition.’ Our point 
now is this, that iirstinctive activities occupy the 
area hetAveen compound rellex actions ami habitual 
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intelligent actioiiss, and yet aie quite different from 
either. 

Definitions . — We are not coneerned here with tl»e 
general questions suggested hy sueli descriptions of 
instinct as lefer it to ‘iininediate inqu-essions from 
the First Mover or from the divine energy acting in 
the <Meature,’ nor is it necessary to discuss tliose 
M'liich make the term include all the adajitive 
actions of animals in iiharp contrast to the intelli- 
gence of man. Some others, however, are moie 
f,o the point. Thus, Hait.mami de{iue.s instinct as 
‘ action taken in pursuance of an end, without e<)n 
scions jauception of what the end is.’ Spencer calls 
instinct ‘ a kind of organised memory ; ’ Samuel 
Jhitler says ‘instinct is inherited memory;’ J. .1. 
Murphy doscrihes it as ‘ the sum of inherited habits.’ 
According to Eimer, ‘ instinct is inherited capa- 
bility, and esi)ecially inherited habit; or more 
exactly, instinct is the inherited power of acting 
habitually ami without deliberation in a j)urposefnl, 
intelligent fashion, under the influence of internal 
stimuli, with or without others from without.’ Ac- 
cording to Romanes, 'instinct is reflex action int<» 
which there is im|)orted the element of conseiousne.ss. 
'Phe ter)jj is Ihereforo a generic one, comprising all 
those faculties of mind which are concerned in 
conscious and ada})tive action, antecedent to indi- 
vidual e\poiiencc, without necessary knowle<lge of 
tlie I elation between means em|)Ioyed and ends 
attained, hut sijiiilarly perfoinned under similar 
and fre()uently recurring eircmmstances by all the 
individuals of the same species.* 

Since a definition should aim at formulating the 
facts and avoiding speculative interpretation, and 
since it implies an unproved liy|»otiiesi.s to (lefine 
instinct as ‘inlieritcMl habit,’ \ve pass f.o the more 
scientific, because more strictly desciiptive, defi- 
nition given by Profes.sor Lloyd Morgan in bis 
authoritative work Habit aad Instinel (1806). 
From the biological point of view instincts are 
congenil.al, adaptive, and co-oidinated aetivities 
of relative comiuexity, and involving the behaviour 
of the organism as a wliole. They are not character- 
istic of individuals as sucli, but are similarly per- 
formed by all like members of the .same mon? oi less 
H*stjicted grou]), under circumstance.s wbicb are 
(‘itber of frecjuent rijcurrence or are vitally esseuti.al 
to the continuance of the race. While they are, 
broadly speaking, constant in character, they are 
subject to variation analogous (o tliat fotiiid in 
organic .stiucture. They aie often jieriodic in 
development and serial in cliaracter. They are 
to he <listiiiguislied fiom haliits which owe Iheir 
definiteness to individual accjuisition and the i(‘pe- 
tition of individual performance. 

E'j'anipJf.s. — Instinctive a(d.ions are usually perfect 
from the (irst and independent of individual experi- 
(*nee. Tims, the butterfly makes the lemarkahle 
transition from cater))illar to adult habits without 
hesilatioii or failure; the bee rifles flowers on its 
first flight; and the chick in the first few hours 
of its open air life makes successful <larts at flies. 
In other eases, however, practice ap])ears to hel]>, 
as in the nest building .activities of birds. Nor 
are instincts alw.avs suflie,i«;ntly perfect, for ants 
store hea<ls instead of giains, and mistake cow- 
wheat 8(5eds for tJjeir own cocoons; flower- visiting 
insects also jvatronise bright-coloured wall-papei ; 
and the lemmings in tlieir instinct for going right 
ahead will swim straight out to sea. Marvellous 
are the instincts exhibited 1»y social animals such 
as ants and heavers, by insects which provide elabo- 
rately for young which they mner .survive to 
heliold, and in the nesting ami migration of our 
counuou birds. Less pleasant, in fact almost 
devilish in ingonnity, is the instinct of the Spliex 
wnspM, which provide fre.sh meat for tlieir future 
larv:e by storing spiders, insects, and caterpillars 


which they have stung in their chief nerve-centres, 
with the result that the victims are not killed out- 
right, hut only paralysed. 

Origin of Instincts.— are several theories as 
to the origin of instinctive activities. { 1 ) Thej' may 
represent the gradual co-ordination and refinement 
of reflex actions, unintelligent to start with. (2) 
They may arise from habits, which wcie originally 
controlled and intelligent, becoming by lepetition 
and inheritance automatic. A habit is an indi- 
vidually acquired routine of hehavioui, which by 
frequent repetition ceases to requiic attention or 
control. (3) They may he self-expressions of the 
organism on a line of their own, neither of the 
natnre of com]>ound rcfl(;\ actions nor of t he nature 
of ‘lap.sed intelligence,’ hut siii generis, iidvancing 
by germinal variations and winnowed by natural 
selection. It goes without saying that instinctive 
activities often have a sj>i(;e of intelligence mixed 
up witli them, and that they are cajiahlo of improve- 
ment by practice. 

Soo Ant, TivAVKU, Be?:, Jh ho, Cuckoo, Ei.kchant, &c. 
for illustrations; also Bkain, I'A oi.UTION, IlEliEDllA. 
For full dlustrations, see especially (1. .1. Komaucs, Animaf 
InifUif/rure (Jnter. Sc. Senes, 1SS2); Couch’s TUusira- 
lions of Jn.stiact ; Lauder Lindsay’s Mind m Amnia\& . 
Buchner’s Au» dem Geiste.dehcv der Thieve ( traus.), <!(ce. 
For theory of instinct, sec especially Komanes, Mental 
Evolution 171 Anwia/fi, with a jiosthiiiuous essay on 
Instinct by 1 larwui (1888); compare Darwni’.s Ortain 
of Species; Wallace’s Eatin'ul Selection . Spencer’s J*rm- 
ciplcs of Psiicliologn and Principles of Jtiolopij ; C. H. 
Lewes, Probieni.'< of Life and Mind ; S. Butler, Xz/c fo/tf 
Habit: J. J. Murphy, Habit and Jntetl u/ence : Oarjieii- 
ter, Maudsley, Bastiaii, Wundt, and others on Mental 
Btiysiology ; K Von Ilartniami, Has Unbewnsstc vain 
Siandpunkte der Vhiisiolopie , Breyer, J>ie Seele des 
Kindes (1882); Ilobhousc, Mind in Evolution (l!t02); 
Prof. Marshall, Instinct and Reason (1899); Lloyd 
Morgan, Habit and Inst met (1896), and other work.s 
(1892-1921); 11. F. Ziegler, 1>cr lieijrtfi des Jnstinhtes 
einst vndjetzt (1910) ; ITeiin Bcrg.son, Creative Evolution 
(1910). 

'i'lIK, in English law, is the mode of 
citation or ndcieuce to (diief-justice ( Vike's gieui 
work on English law, the name for the iirst pail of 
which is Cuke upon J.iltleton (see ('okk). — Institutes 
is the name given to the elements of Roman oi 
civil law. See Law, Justinian. 

Institute oI France. See Acadkmv 

llistrnilieiltafioil is the art of using, in com- 
position, the vaiious instruments and comhinatioiis 
of the Orchestra (q.v.). 

Insulin, an extract hist, ohlained by I>i F. (J. 
Ranting fr<'m ‘islets’ of cells in the panel cas of 
animaks, and used successfully in some cases of 
Diabetes (q.v.). A dog whose jianeieas is excised 
becomes diabetic. The secretion of the islets en- 
ables the body to make use of sugar in the blood. 
See Olands. 

Insurance in a contract under Avhiidi one jiarty, 
called the Insurer, or Assurei, agrees, in considera- 
tion of a 8um of money called the Premium, to pay 
a larger sum of money to another iiart-y, called the 
Imsured, or Assured, on the liappening of a de.sig- 
nated contingency, through Avhich the Assured would 
otherwise .sufl'er a loss. Insurance lias sometimes 
been said to he akin to gambling, but it is really 
the converse. The gambler seeks excitement and 
gain by the artificial manufacture of hazanlous 
speculations. The prudent man resorts to insur- 
ance in order to secure peace of mind and immunity 
from the loss Avbich might arisi* from contingencies 
beyond his control. The gambler creates or exag- 
gerates risks ; the insurance office equalises them. 

The origin of insurance is lost in antiquity. At 
a very early period merchants insured their vessids 
and goods against the perils of the seas, and proh- 
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,al)ly tuariiie uiaurance was the first deHcriptioii to 
cotne into existence. From insuring ships and 
merchandise, tlie step was not a long one bo insure 
for the voyage the life of the captain, on wlioni so 
much depended ; and we therefore soon find traces 
of such contracts, tlie insurance frequently provid- 
ing for the sum assured bo be paid, not only in the 
event of the d(;ath of the captain, bub also in the 
event of his capture by pirates, or by the king’s 
enemies. Moreover, the merchant in those early 
days fniquently accomjianied the vessel in which 
his goods were shipped. Possibly he had obtained 
the goods on credit, on condition (If paying double 
their cost should he return safely, and the creditor 
wbuld thereupon insure the life of the merchant for 
that particular voyage. Life, assurance proving in 
this connection v(;ry convenient, it gradually was 
resorted to in other business transactions, and 
ultimately came to be sought as a mean.s of family 
provision. 

Owing to certain scandals which arose in the 
middle of the I8th century, by reason of unre- 
stricted gaml)ling, legislation was pas.sed in 1774 
regulating iusurances upon lives and prohibiting 
all such insurances, ox(iept in cases wliere the 
persons insuring have an interest in the life or 
<leath of the persons insured ; tin; jiassing of this 
ai*t m.'ii Iced an imimvtant landmark in the hi.story 
of insurance. 

'Pile lii.sl c.videncc of Jrrr /nsia-fnirc is to be 
fouml in coniu'ction with the Anglo-Savon guilds, 
although prohahly it also was a development. <U 
ni.rrine insuiance. The reader will find full in- 
formation on tlic histoiical aspec.t of (he subject, in 
t.lic v;i,ii()us articles in W I nsiinttirc J*Jnryrl<h 
jxvdia, and in an ess.'i.y on t.ln* ‘ Ilist,oi \ of bib' 
Assnianc(‘ in the (Tnitcd Kingdom,' hy tin; same 
author, in tin* Journal of the Jnsfifufr of Act tatries 
{ vols. xw. and .x.wi.). 

Li fe Tnsu ranee.- -'V\\o eailicst life annuity bond 
\\’idch bus been ])reser\’ed was issued hy tin* town 
ot Tournai, southein provinces of liolland, in 
\ovemhci 12‘2S. it was gi anted by the provosts, 
jiiKM’s, aldermen, electors, mayor, and tlie entiri; 
commune of Tournai, and provided that, in default 
of puyniciit, of the annuity, they were to be ex- 
(•ommunicat.cd by the bishop. ( For a French trans- 
lation of this liond see tin* book mentioneil lower 
<lown of the i)utcb (Toneral Society for Life Assur- 
a.in'cs and Annuities.) 'riie earliest life-assurance 
policy of which ])arbic-ulai s have conn* ilown to us 
was maile on loth Juno J58.8 at the ‘Office of In- 
surance, within the Royal Fxc.hange,' in London. 
Full details of bhi.s policy have been preserveil, 
he(;ause it gave rise to the first authentic dispute*! 
claim. The policy was for JC88.S, Cs, 8d., to be pai<l 
to Richard Mai tin in ( he ov(*nt of NA^illiam Gybhons 
dying within twelvi* months, and the policy was 
underwritt(;n by thirteen dill’erent ])erHons, who 
guaranteed sums of from £2,'') to £50 each. The 
]>r(Mnium was at the rat<j of £8 per cent William 
Oyhhons died on 28th May 1.5S4, and the under- 
writers refused to pay because he had survived 
twelve months of twenty-eight days each. The 
Commissiom'r.s appointed to determine .such cases 
held that the twelve months mentiom-d in the 
policy meant one full year, and they ordered the 
undei writers to pay. 'I’ln^si* ai)[)cale<l to the fkmrt 
of Admiralty, which then had jurisdiction in such 
cases, and where in 1587 two judges upheld the 
decision of the (.kimmissionei s, so that eventually 
the underwriters had to pay. ( F’or a full report of 
this case, l aken from records in the British Museum, 
see ^0 Journal of the Tyisfitufc of Artnarir.>i, vol. 
xvi. p. 419. ) 

In the 17 th century many annuity societies were 
established, but on iinsound principles, and they 
did not survive. The assurance company known 


as the ‘ Hand-in-Hand ’ was started in 1696 undei the 
name of the ‘Amicable,’ and in 1698 changed its 
name to the ‘ Hand-in-Hand ’ ; but it undertook 
only fire insurance until 18J6, when it entered also 
on life assurance. It was a purely mutual office, 
and proved highly successful, transacting a large 
and profitable business in both branches until 1905, 
when it amalgamated with the Commercial Union 
A.ssurance Company. The earliest known life- 
assurance company was established in 1699, and 
called the ‘Society of Assurance for Widows and 
Orphans.’ This was what now would be called 
an assessment company. It did not guaiantee a 
definite sum assured, in consideration of a fixed 
periodical premium, hut by its constitution it was 
to consist, when full, of 2000 members, who were 
to contribute 6s. each towards every death which 
occurred among the members ; this contribution 
being designed to rai.se £500 on the death of each 
memlier, contingent on all members paying up. 
'Pbe next life-assurance institution starteti was the 
famous Amicable (a difTerent company from the 
Amicable already mentioned). It was founded in 

1705, and charteied by Queen Anne on 25th .Inly 

1706. Walford, in Xna Hlstor}! of Life Assurance^ 
states that the }dan of working was this : The 
number of members was to be 2000. Amongst the 
lepresentativcs of those who died in the first yeai 
one -sixth of the total contributions was (o be 
divided ; in the second year, if the full number of 
members was cm oiled, £4000; in the third year, 

I £6000; in the fourth, £8000; in the fifth and 
] suhse!(pient years, £10,000, with a jiroportionate 
j riMiuction it the full number of members was not 
I eiirolleil. The full contribution fiom the complete 
roll of imunbeis uould be £1*2,000 per annum, and 
the surplus was to be accumulated. The Amicable 
lasted as an inoepmide.nt institution until 1866, 
wlum it was transferred to the Norwich Tnion lufe 
Insurance Society, and its policies weie finally 
merged in those of the Norwich Tnion on .‘U)th 
June 1886. Vaiious other life offices of the assess- 
ment Older wen* started about the same* time, but 
all except the Amicable disappearerl on the burst- 
ing of the South Sea Bubble in 1720. On 29th 
April 1721 the London Assurance (kuporation and 
the Royal Exchange Assuranct; Corporation, both 
of which had been chartered on 22d June 1720 
for marine insurant*, received additional powers, 
under which they wore authorised to tiansaet life 
and lire. lmsinc.ss. These twins Loth remain strong 
corporations at Ibe pre.sent day, and are theiefore 
the oldest surviving insurance otfi(H*s in the woild. 
’J’lje fir.st life policy of the London A'-snrance 
Coiporation was issued on 7th June 1721. J'lie 
only other life office which we shall mention heie is 
the Equitable, established in 1762, and juosjx-ious 
still. Its histoiy for now a century and a half 
has been the, history of life assurance in England. 
Its affairs have been conducted by men eminent 
in tlie assurance profession, and to its cautiously 
directed enterjirise in early days we are in great 
jiart indebted for the seie.ntifie soundness of the 
foundation on which the business of life assuiance 
.stands. Since the ])assing of the Life Assuiance 
CompanieH Act in 1870, and still more .so in virt ue 
of the Afisurjince Comi)anies Act, 1909, it lias been 
possible to trace minutely the history, and to 
analyse the business, of eveiw life company. < >\\ ing 
to {irnalgamations they are diminishing in iiunibcr. 
At the time the Act of 1870 Avas passed tlu'ie were 
about 130 in active operation, a nnmhei ic<iuced to 
about 80 in 1925, and of these several Avrite very 
little life business, their main activities being in 
other classes of hnsines.s. Since the passing of 
the Act of 1870 a deposit of £20,000 must be made 
Avith the Court of Oliaiiceiy before a company may 
commence life business, the deposit being made 
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perinauent, aud aiwo compulHory on all existing 
companies, l)V tiie Act of 1909, and this has dis- 
couraged the formation of new offices. But altliough 
the number of coinpanie.s has diminished, the volume 
of business has mucli increased. According to the 
returns of Ihitish ordinary life companies lodged 
with the Board of Trade in 1923, the premium 
income of the companies was £48,900,000, besides 
£2,600,000 received as consideration for annuities, 
and t he interest on investments ( less income-tax ) 
amounted to £20,600,000, the accumulated life and 
annuity funds totalling £480,000,000. The Act of 
1909 enables us to discriminate between business 
within the United Kingdom and Imsiness else- 
where. Of the ahov(vmcntioned premium income 
of the Britisli companies, £45,000,000 was derived 
from policies within the United King<Iom, and 
the remainder from other ])olicies. Also comj)anics 
e-stablished outside the United Kingdom received 
£2,300,000 in premiums from British policy holders, 
so that the total premium income due to policies 
within the United Kingdom wu.s £47,900.(K)0. 

IMic elementary i)iinciples of life assurance are 
very simple. At first the rates ot premium were 
fixed in a purely arbitrary manner, the result of 
guesswork, and no diirerenee ai)j[)ears to have been 
made in respect of i)er.sons of (liflerent ages. But 
as experience was gathered it came to he seen tbat 
histfwv icpcats itself with great juecision ; that 
out of a given number of perstms alive it can be 
approximately foretold from tlie results of the past 
liow many will die within a given time; and it 
was further seen that the rate of mortalily has a 
teudeney to increase with the age of the lives 
observed - that is to say, for instance, that out of 
a thousand persons aliv(; aged thirty fewer will 
die in a year than out of a tliousaiid i)ersons aged 
si.\t}. The first result of this advance in sc/ientilic 
knowh^lgc was that a limit of age was lixe<l 
beyond which ai»plicants wane not admitted into 
the assurance offices, the Amicahh* refusing all 
aged forty-live and over; and a little Later on the 
Efjiiitablc was started n])on the still more 8ci<*ntiiie 
])nnciple of charging rates varying according to 
age. 1’his company (lej)arte(l from the existing 
practice of rnniting the insurance to (i single year 
of life andollered contracts covering the wlioleof lif<* 
svibject to level annual lu c.miums, which weie fixed 
at the outset, being paid throughout life ; thus a 
person aged thirty might insure his life for £100 
payable on Ins death occurring within one year for 
a single premium of £2, 4s. 6d., or alternatively for 
the same .‘<um payable whenever he should die, in 
return for a jircmium of £3, 12s. 8d. payable 

annually throughout life. Early investigatois 
tried to embody the results of experience in tabular 
form, and so juoduced forerunners of what are now 
known as mortality tables. These sliow, out of a 
given number born, bow many complete eacli year 
of age, and by means of a juoperly constructed 
mortality table the rates of preiiiiuin which should 
be cliarged for tlu; assurance of lives can readily 
be calculated. John Ciraunt, F.R.S., a tradesman 
of Birchin liane in the City of London, and captain 
in the City Train-bands, in the thiid edition (jmb- 
lished in 1665 ) of his woik National and Political 
Obsermtions, gave a table showing how many, out 
of one hundred quick conceptions, are alive after 
six years, sixteen year.s, and so on decennially, until 
seventy -six years, and that none complete eighty 
years. This is tlio earliest mortality table on record ; 
and, although for only every tenth year of age after 
age six, it is in modern form, and was used by 
Graunt in his investigations into vital statistics. 
About the time of Graunt, in the sfecond half of 
the 17th century, several eminent men in Holland 
interested themselves in the subject, and Cliristian 
Huygens, the author of the first treatise ever 


written on Ihobability, with his brother Lodewijk, 
applied Graunt’s table to the solution of problems 
in life contingencies. On 22d May 1671 Johannes 
Iludde, burgomaster of Amsterdam, and a great 
inatbematician, wrote to Christian Huygens that 
he was making calculations regarding the cost of 
annuities, basing them upon the registers of 
nominees in Amsterdam for annuities granted by 
the States-geneial in the years 1560-1560. Theie 
were 1495 such nominees, and on 18th August 
1671 Hudde sent to Huygens a schedule giving 
the age of each life at the time of nomination, 
and the numher of annual jtaynuMils imide before 
the annuity ceased by (U'ath. I’liat schedule is 
to be found in the Jihrary of the university f>f 
Leyden, along with many other important ])apeis of 
Huygens. Ejom these statistics IJnddc must h:i\e 
const ructeil a mortality table, because bo cah-u- 
lattal the values of annuities ; but that mortality 
table does not seem to have been preserved, and 
we have no rectuds of t he methods or (arnstniction. 
Johan de Witt, Gvaml-pcnsionaiy of Holland, also 
in these early days anj>lied scientific princiyiles to 
calculations connectod with annuities, which are 
analogous to those connectetl with assurances, his 
report on this naitter having been dist ributed to the 
members of the States-gonera) on 3()th .Inly 1671. 
His statistics Avere derived from the lecoids of 
States-general annuity nominees of The Hague, 
and were of greater extent and a year or two 
later iir date than those of Hudde, but they have 
not come down to us. We ha^e, however, his 
mortality table, which, starting from age tliicc, 
shows how many <lie in each half-yeai- of nge, 
until all ha\e disapjieared by age eighty. It is 
worthy of mention that the tables ot Mmide end 
De Witt give almost identical annuity values. 

The above very brief mention of the. work done 
in Holland in the 17tli century in connection with 
life annuities and assurance has been derivial 
from a reniaikabh* volume nrepared by the 
executive of the Dutch General Society for Life 
Assurances ami Annuities, of Damrak 74, Amslei- 
dam. This hook Avas print(id in Dutch and in 
Eiencb in 1898. It was issued by the socielA 
practically for privati* circulation only, but copies 
aie to be found in the libraries of the Institute of 
Actuaries, Ijondon, and the b' acuity of Aetna lies, 
Edinburgh, ami, no doubt, e,lsev\berc. The Dutch 
ami Frcncli titles of the volume .are not identical, 
but in English they may be remlered ‘Materials 
to assist in the Com])ilat)on of the History of 
Life Assuiaiices and Annuities in Holland. Col- 
lected and j'uhlished by the Executive of the 
Dutch General Society for Life Assurances and 
Annuities.’ ’I’he book consists of an edited 
selection of the Aveekly bulletins issued to the 
agents of tlie society. 'J’lie first mmtality table 
derived from general statistics w'as based uj»on 
observations in the city of Breslau, and Avas jue- 
j>ared by E. Halley, Astronomer-royal of England, 
and published in the Philoso 2 )hical Transactions 
for January and March 1693. The first tables 
of premiums used by the Equitable Society Avere 
prepared from the mortality of tlu' year 1741 by 
James Dodson, author of the Mathematical Jieposi 
tory, Avho was associated with Tlionias Simpson, 
the w'ell-knoAvn mathematician, in founding the 
.society. Later on the Llquitable adopted tables 
derived from the London bills of mortality, and 
later on still that knoAvn as the Nortliampton 
table, constructed by Dr Price from the statistics 
of the parish of All Saints, Northar^ton, during 
forty-six years froni 1735 to 1780. Tliese earliest 
mortality tables, derived from general statistics, 
were prepared from a record of the deaths alone ; 
hut it Avas subsequently discovered that this 
method gave erroneous results, and had a tendency 
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ver^ much to exaggerate the rates of mortality, 
This method of compilation is only accurate if the 

! )opulation is in a stationary condition, and Dr 
Price, who was apparently aware of this fact, 
assumed tliat the population of Northampton was 
approximately stationary since the number of 
})urials slightly exceeded the number of christen- 
ings ; but In drawing this deduction he overlooked 
the large number ol Daptists in the town whose 
records were only included in the returns of burials, 
and very substantial errors wcie introduced into 
his table. The correct n)ethod is to compare the 
numbers dying in successive age intervals with the 
population living in the same intervals, and this 
^lan was followed by Dr Price in constructing bis 
Swedish tables towards the close of the 18tli century. 
On this principle also Joshua Milne, actuary of the 
Sun Life Office, constructed the famous Carlisle 
table, based upon the population of the parishes 
of St Mary and St Cuthbert, Carlisle, in 1780 
and 1787, and the number of deaths that took 
place in each interval of ages in the same two 
j)arislies during nine years, beginning with J779and 
ending with 1787. 'I’lie Carlisle table, which was 
published in 1815, formed ior many years the basis 
on which weie calculated the premiums and the 
reserves of a great many of the leading insurance 
(lompanies. 'I’lie records of the Equitable Society 
furnished materials for the eonstrnclion of mortality 
tables from the experience of as.snrod lives, and 
(4riffitli Davies, E. U.S., actuary to the Guardian 
Assurance Companv, compiled the Ef|uitable assur- 
ance table (1825) I’roiu data he derived from the 
annual addres.ses of the actuary of tliat office, 
[.(ater on a committee of actuaries collected the 
experience of .seventeen insurance companies, and 
the results weie issued in 18-13. Tlie Institute 
of Actuaries collected the experience of twenty 
Iliitish companies, and gave it l-o the world in the 
volume of Martalitij Experience in 1809 ; and the 
institute of Actnaiies and the Facnlty of Actuaries 
in Scotland co oj^crated in taking out the mortality 
experience of assiiied lives and of annuity nominees, 
lespectively, of sixty British companies for assur- 
ances and of forfcy-two companies for annuities, 
and, with the name of the liritish Offirxs Tables, 
published the results, with monetary tables, in a 
series of volumes, the first of which was issued in 
1899. A furtlier investigation into the mortality of 
annuitants relates to the experience of forty-nine 
British offices (ami- five otliers in respect of their 
British business only) iluiing the perioil 190O- 
20; it was found that the vitality of annuitants 
bad improved to a very marked extent since the 
previous investigation (1863 93) was made. In 
view of this, tlie new table, recommended by the 
compilers for future purchases of annuities, was 
ba.sed on the assumption that mortality rates in the 
future will continue to fall, and lower rates than 
those which obtained in 1900-20 are taken {The 
Mortality of AnnuUants, 1900-1920, by W. P. 
Eldorton ami TI. J. P. Oakley, published on behalf 
of the Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty of 
Actuaries, 1924). The same feature was observed 
in the case of annuities issue<l by the National 
Debt Commissioners, and here, too, the mortality 
of the past generation was considered too heavy to 
bo safely assumed for future transactions {Mortality 
Experience of Government Life Annuitants, 1900- 
1920 ; Report by the Government Actuary and the 
Actuary to the National Debt Commissioners, 
published by H.M. Statiorieiy Office). The need 
for fresh investigations at short intervals was clearly 
indicated, and the Institute of Actuaries and Faculty 
of Actuaries accordingly decided to make a con- 
tinuous tabulation of tne data of British offices in 
respect of both assured lives and annuitants in order 
to ne able to test the experience periodically. 


Owing to the disturbance due to the war no 
investigation into tlie mortality of assured lives 
had been considered practicable, and the next 
investigation covers the period commencing in 
1924. Many individual companies have also 
taken out their mortality experience, and tables 
have been prepared from the experience of 
foieign comjianies bj' American and continental 
actuaries. 

In the calculations of a life office the probabilities 
of life are combined with the interest of mone 3 ^ 
To take the simplest possible example : According 
to the Institute of Actuaries’ mortality table, out 
of 1000 children aged ten, 956 will attain the age 
of twenty-one. Now, assnniing that exactly 4 per 
cent, compound interest can be realised, the sum 
required to be invested at once in older to piovitle 
£100 at the end of eleven years is £64, 19s. 2(1. If 
it be arranged that each of the 1000 childien aged 
ten shall receive an endowment of £100 on ('oming 
of age, it is clear that 956 such endowments will 
ultiinatcly become payable, and the amount now 
required to provide tlieni is £62,100, 3s. 4d. In 
re.spcci of each of the 1000 children, therefore, a 
sum of £62, 2s. must be paid down if be is to 
receive £100 on reaching his majority. 'I’liis sum 
is called the pre.sent value of, or the single 
premiuin for, the endowment. An annuity consists 
of a series of endownnents, the first payable at the 
end of one year, the second at the end of tw'o 
years, and so on ; and its present value, or the 
sum required to j^iirclinse it, is found by ealeulating 
the value of each of these endowments and adding 
the whole together. Similarly, if a sum of money 
is to be paid on tlie death of an individual, a cal- 
culation is made for the single jneniium to cover 
the risk of death in the first year; so also for 
tlie second year, for the third year, iVc., to the 
utmost possible duration of human life ; and 
the results are added together in order to lind the 
single premium for an assurance on his life. For 
the annual premium an equation is made between 
the value of an annuity on the life and an assur- 
ance on the same life ; and thus the annuity — in 
this case called the annual premium — equivalent to 
the single premium is ascertained. In order that 
such calculations may be made easily and simply 
various monetary tables arc in the fiist place 
prepared, and the calculations, which w'ould otlier- 
wise be so laborious as lo lie almost prohibitive, 
aie thereby rendered veiy brief and easy. Ou 
principles similai to those adopted in .such simple 
cases as are above indicated actuaries are able to 
solve many complicated problems. For instance, 
it is easy to ascertain what should be the premium 
for an assurance iiay able in the event of one peison 
of a given age dying before another person of a 
diflerent age ; or many lives may he introduced 
W'itb Aarious orders of survivorship. The simpler 
questions of this nature may be solved direclly 
from the mortality table and the subsidiary tables 
which are usually prepared from it ; but when very 
complicated questions arise other luocesses must 
be resorted to. By the appropriate application of 
formulas of approximate summation, involving the 
use of the differential calculus or the calculus of 
finite differences, close accuracy in the solution 
of complicated questions can be secured. Many of 
these formulas, w-hicli, doubtless, are now familiar 
to rnatheniatioians, w'ere designed bj' actual ies for 
the solution of their owm problems. 

It has already been remarked that the rate of 
mortality increases wnth the a^e. The usual 
custom of insurance companies is, however, to 
charge a uniform premium throughout life, and it 
naturally follows that this premium must be in 
excess of that required for the mere assurance in the 
earlier years wdien tlie mortality is comparatively 
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so that that excess may be accumulated 
at interest, and become available in the later 
years of the policy when the rate of mortality is 
heavier, and whcri the uniform prenjiurn charged 
is no longer snlHcient for the risk. Jn this respect 
life assurance diHers from lire insurance. With 
fire insurance a reserve is required only for the un- 
expired portion of the time for which the j)remium 
has boon ])aid, and to ))rovide against lluctnations 
and contingencies. In life assuiance a reserve is 
also required for these objects ; but, in addition, a 
reserve jh neces.sary, as above pointed out, on account 
of the increasing rate of mortality. TIonce it 
follows that life companies transacting biisinesH In 
uniform preminins must accumulate large funds, 
which are not profit, l»ut .'iio al^solnfely necessaiy 
in or<ler to meet prospecti\c liabilities. This is 
clearly shown w'hen a company, as .sometimes 
happens, clo.ses its door to new husincs.s, and dchu- 
luines simply to continue its (;xiHtem*<* in order to 
run off ciirient contracts. For a time the fiimls 
will increase, but picsently it wdll hajqieii that the 
(‘.hums will absorb tlie whole of the premium and 
interest income. A little later on the iduims will 
be in excess of such inconus and the investments 
will have to he drawn njion, until wh<m the last 
oli(ty fails in the funds will 1)(‘ completely ex- 
austed. In the early days of the Fiquital>le Society, 
wh(>n it was uncertain what would really be re 
qnived to eovei’ the risk, much larger juemiums 
than ultimately jiioved to lie nece.s.sary wei<* 
eli.iigcjd : and as tluue were no sharcbobhus, the 
laige surpluses whicli accnniulatod were distiilmtcd 
among the policy-holders. 'I'his .system became so 
po[)ular that when oIIku- comiianies weie slar(<‘d at 
a later date, althongli the rates of morlality wcjc 
much more accurately understood, an additional 
premium, ovci and aliovc that leqnired foi the jisk 
and for cxpimses, was (hdiherately charged, so as to 
provide a fund out of which bonuses might he [laid 
to the iiolicy-holdci's. It is now the universal 
custom of life offices to have a participating class 
of policy hoUlcrs, among whom the jieriodic.al sni- 
phises aic disLiihiiled. Tliere are many way.s in 
whi(!h thesi‘ so-calh'd profits are dividiMl. Some 
eompardes make it a featnie to letnrn the sni phis 
in cash, «)i as aieduction of fhe pi(!tuium. Otheis 
treat the sliare of sniphiH belonging to tlic individual 
policy-holder as a single premium to provide an 
assurance on his life, in this connection called a 
reversionary honiis; so that insfead of [laying away 
at once the money to the [lolicy-hohlers, tlui sums 
a.SHured under the policies aie incieaseil. Othei 
coia[)anics combine these* vaiious methods, and give 
policy liolders their choice. With some; com[)anies 
the revel sionary hoiiuscs are large in the early days 
of a policy, and gradually elimiiiish as time goes 
on. Others give comparatively small reversionaiy 
bonuses at tlie outset, these increasing with the 
lapse of time ; arid other.s again give; practically 
uniform icvcrsionaiy I)onuse.*s thremghout the eliira- 
tion e)f the; [lolicy, the premiums in each case being 
appro[>ria(e; to tin;, scliemes aelo[i(ed. ff'he; systems 
being essemtially sei eliiVerent, it is elifficult to cemi- 
pare one ceimpany with aimther, anel the; intemding 
policy- Imleler slionld judge fen- himself which system 
would best suit bis eiwn circumstances, and act 
ac(M)rdingIy. 

Down le> eemipaiativt'ly iccemt ye*arH piaedically 
the only policy issued by companies was the w'liole 
life insurance subject to annual premiums. Towaids 
the end of the lOtJi century, however, a new form 
of contract was introdnceel, securing the payment 
of the sum assured (with or withenit bonu.ses) on 
attainment of a specified age or at earlier death, 
thus combining an endowment with a temporary 
insurance. These policies, known as ‘endowment 
assurances,’ have grown rapidly in [lopularity, and 


now form the greater jiai t of tlie business on the 
books of insurance companies. 

The war threw very heavy burdens on insurance 
companies; and it is a great tribute to the inetlHids 
by which their business bad been built up, and to 
the stringency of their reserves, that tiicy were 
enabled to pass through their trials without serion.s 
and lasting inijiairinent. In the first [dace, veiy 
heavy loH.ses were caused by [ueniatnre claims 
among tlie younger policy-holders who (lied on 
active service. in the case of the majority of 
existing policies the con ti acts had been issued free 
of resti ictioiis, and no extra [iieniinnis eoidd be 
charged; in others, where this vas not tin; case, 
tlie eomi»anies gein'ronsly assisted theii policy* 
hohh'is by w'aiving their rights to an extra jneininm, 
or by charging one of imniinal amount. In K gard 
to new polici(*H, lu^wever, substantial additional 
[iremiums liad to he inijxised, and the scale of these 
gicw steadily dining the wai as the int(‘nsit> of tlie 
lighting increased, until the issue of ntiw jiolicies 
fo men of military age [irnctically ceased. In the 
.second place, the dejn eciation of stock excliangt* 
securities which liad already set in hefoie and 

which continued tlnoughout the wai, necessitated 
the drastic writing down (d the assets of all insur- 
ance companies, ff’hirdlj’, for some years the gieatly 
inereas(;d burden of income-tax moie than eonnti'r- 
halanced the rnon* favouiahle lates earned on new 
investments, and Die net rat.e of interest eained on 
the total Iniuls was litllo, if an^\ thing, in excess of 
that earned hitherlo, Aflei the aiimsfice theie 
was a great levival in hiisiiiess owing to llu* in- 
adequacy of existing policies in vi(;w of the deci eased 
nmchasing powi'r of the sovereign, and als(t to the 
iaigc deniainl among m«;ii of military {t.g<* wlio had 
been foict;d to ]»o.st|)one taking out [lolieies until 
after dcmohilisatioii. It is not Mir|'i ising, theie- 
fore, that neai ly all tin* offices had to suspend, or 
ninteiially leduce, their distribution of bennses 
(luring the war; and it slionld be leeoided with 
satisfaction that as company aflei conqiany took 
the prudent eoui.-.(' of passing its bonus, juildie 
opinion was in compJote accord wifli flic drastic 
action taken, and it may be said t hat the eoniideiico 
of the general juihlic in the stalulitN' of the system 
was fully indicated in tin* ia[)id ex[)ansion of 
business following the arinisl ice. iiatei tin- ;aln(;s 
of Hoenrities tended to increase, and with Ihc light 
rates of mortality and the sonu'whal^ smaller calls 
in respect of inconu'-tax, offices wi'ie able to lesnnie 
the distribution of bonuses ; in some instances, 
indeeil, the a|*preciation of seeniiti(‘s enabled .^oine 
coinjiensation to be gi\en to the older [lolieies in 
respect of the bonuses lost during the war. 

The Institute of Actuaiies, founded in 1H-4S, was 
incorjiorateii by lovi-l cbartei in 181-4. Its journal, 
regularly puldisbed since 1850, contains a vast 
number or most important and iiscfnl original 
contiilmtions on the theory and ]>i act ice of life assur- 
ance. All till* leading llritisli actuaiies have eon- 
tribut(;d, and almost (;\oiy (b.M-oNciy of impoi I a,nce 
in actual ial science lias tiist bet'ii publisiieii in its 
[)ag(;s. By nmntldy meetings, at wliieh [tajicis are 
road and disen.ssi'd, the Institute has also dom; 
much to promote the investigation and to dissemi- 
nate the knowledge of life contingencies. In eaily 
d«ays it initiated a sNstoiu of exaTuinations, and 
gave dijiloinas to .students who satisfactorily jiassed 
them, so that the directors of insurance comy>ani<>s 
could know' who were the men (jualified for [tosts 
that iiiiglit become vacant. Later on lectiiKisliips 
were added to train the students, and nmlei the 
auspices of the Institute a text-hook in two jiarts 
was [inblished, dealing respectively with interest 
and annuities certain, and with life contingencies ; 
the .second of these remained the standard guide for 
students in all countries (it was pnlilished both in 
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English and in Erencli) for upwaids of miarter of 
a contnry, [tecently revision was found desirable, 
mainly owinj^ to the better matliematieal eniiipment 
of actuarial students, and a new text- book on the 
subject of life contingencies was uublished in 1922. 
At the same time a new text-book on Calculus 
and Probability was issued, experience having 
shown that the ordinary mathematical treatises 
were not altogether suitable for the use of actuarial 
students, and the need for a hook written with the 
special rerjuirements of the actuary in view had 
he(!oine eviilenl.. 'I'lio Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland does in that country what is done in 
England by the Institute of Actuaries, and co- 
<f|)erates with the Institute in actuarial research. 
It publishes regularly its valuable tran.sactions, 
as do also several colonial and foreign actuarial 
so(!icties. 

'I'Im! Life Assurance Companies Acts, 1870-72, 
weie passed owing to the disasl.ious failure of two 
gieat companies, tin; Albert and the European, 
1’hese mils \v<iie repealed in 1909, and the Assur- 
ance ( lompaides Act, 1909, substituted, which brought 
within its scope not only life assuiance companies, 
hut also liie, accidmit, employeis’ liability, ami 
bond in vestment comp.'inies. Under these acts all 
imairance companies have been required to legister 
I lieir accounts in sp(‘cilied form; and by the .Acts 
of 1870 and 1909 lite companii's, and by the Act of 
1909 also accident, employers’ liability, and bond 
in\ estment com jianies, must at/ periodi<*al inteivals 
gi\(‘ very full (hOails i (dating to their actuanal 
valuations. 'J’he view tahmi by the Ihitish legisln,- 
tur(* Inis be('n that it is wcdl to allow the companies 
to lit' inamigf'd hy their own responsible ollicials, 
and that the govinnment should not actively 
iii'erfere, but that for tin; [uotec-tion of the public 
full information should he Jivailable. The acts also 
liMAc proved of grciit benelit by jnoviding for tin; 
r(M'onst, ruction instivul of li((ui(}al ion of life insui- 
an(.‘e c.ompanies. A tliiid giinit advantage of the 
ticLs has been that it'ckless amalgamations have 
IxMoi rendeied impossible. Now such full details 
of eveiy thing that is done in connectiou with an 
amalgamation must be published, tiiat anything 
like e,Ktravagiinc(.^ or unjustitliible expemliture is 
almost impossible. I’ln; Ihnird of Tiade }mblish 
annually a return of the accounts and valuation 
statements which have to be deposited pursuant 
to the Act of 1909 ; the information relating to eaidi 
compjiny’s life business is given in consideiable de- 
tail, that relating to otlioi chisses of business in suin- 
maiyform; compaiative, figures aggregated fiom 
the returnsof allcom[>ani(!.s forthe yeai of r<*viewand 
(!acli of the nine yeais preceding lhat of the return 
are also tabulated. Up-to-date information is also 
availabh; from the annual supphmientH pie^iared 
by certain insurance and financial periodicals, 
that of the i:^tatist is jmblished in June of each 
year, and gives provisional figures— which do not 
usually differ aiiprcciably from the complete figures 
subsequently published by the Hoard of Trade- 
relating to the business of the preceding year. 

Industrial Insura, uce is the name given where life 
policies are of small amount, and secured by weekly, 
or at most monthly, [iremiums. The premiums vary 
from id. to 3d. or 6d. a week, and it is u.snal, instead 
of the premium being adjusted to the ag<*, to adjust 
the sum assured ; so that, while at all ages the 
premium is the .same, the amount of the policy 
^hnneases with tin; age of the life at entry. An 
enormous industrial business is transacted in Great 
Britain, partly by insurance companies and partly 
by Coll(3cting Friendly Societies ((j.v.). The in- 
dustrial companies of the United Kingdom had in 
1922 a total premium income of £31,600,000, and 
received in interest £1,800,000. Arising out of 
certain criticisms of the system mainly directed to 


the high propoition of premiums Avhich were ab- 
sorbed in expenses of management, a Departmental 
Committee Avas ajqiointed in 1919, and the Indus- 
trial Assurance Act, passed in 1923, gave effect in 
the main to their lecommendations. With few 
exceptions, tin; companies concerned were found to 
be in a satisfactory condition, but there were others 
which had not been run on sound lines, and tlie 
act laid down cei tain requirements designed to 
secure substantial improvement within a limited 
period. Subsequent leturns indicate that hy re- 
vised methods of administration many of the 
companies concerned have been able materially 
to reduce their expenses, ami to strengthen their 
reserves accord i ngl y . 

Fire Tusuraucc, Marine L/sarancr.-— d'he contract 
of file insniance is a contract purely of indemnity 
— i.e. the assured may not make a profit out of a 
fire, hut is merely indemnified against loss sustained. 
Therefore it is nob the cost of the goods at the 
time of pill chase that is taken account of in s(. ttle- 
ment of a loss, hot tlndi value at the time of the 
fire. F<»r instance, if a mei chant have stored 
cotton for which he gave £1000, and if a fire occur 
when his stock would lealise only £H(i0 if placed 
n]»on the maiket, then £800 i.s ihe limit of the 
amount he can recover, although he muy liave 
been holding flie cotton for an advance in pi ices. 
Again, if a honseholdei havt? a claim upon a 
company, he cun onl} lecover in iesj>ecb of the 
value of his furniture and effects, after allowing 
for the d(;pre.c-iation due to Avear and tear- i.e. 
l)y the contract of insniance he is en tith'd only 
to h<* placed in ihe jioMilion which he occupied 
immediately hefon; tin' lire, and not in one better. 
Jn this important- respect fiie insnr.'uice diireis 
from life assuiance, l)e<‘ans(* in tlie case of n life 
]»olicy, the amount of the int-eiest of the assnied 
is fixed at the fime the policy is issued, and be 
may on the death of the life as.suied let'over :bat 
full amounf., altlioiigli at the time of tin; death bis 
interest nuiy [lossibly ba\e altogether ceased. 'J'lie 
contiact of fiie insiuanee differs also in imjioi (ant 
respeids from the inaiine insniance contract. In 
the latter, if goods aie assnied for less (ban tlieir 
valiK', the policy-holder ('arrii's the risk himself for 
tin.' amount uninsnied. For insf aru'e, if a nieichant 
have goods on a ve.ssel to the value of .£1000, and 
if he in.suie for £500, and if damage to tiie goods 
occur to tin' amount of £500, lie can recov er only 
£250, he being his own insurer for the difference 
between the value of the goods and f be amount of 
the policy (for fuller information on IVlaiine In- 
surance, see At'^KJtACiE ). In tin; case of the fire- 
iiisurahce contract, however, the w hob' £500 could 
in such event he recoveied from tlie conqiany, 
unless in the exoe[>tiona1 case of an average clause 
having been in.seited in the policy. By the aveiage 
clause the insuied is made his own insurer for 
whatever amount is not covered hy file policies, 
and it is sometimes inserted in policies covering 
large trade risks, and also in those covei ing goods 
stoied in scatteied warehouses. By the usual 
Avoriling of fire policies, the company lias the riglit 
to refuse a reiicAval ]>remium, and here again there 
is a marked dilfeieiice from a life policy, which is 
renewable at the option of the assured, hut not of 
the assurer. A fire jiolicy is not assigiialile wdtbout 
the consent of the office, which it is usual to give 
by the Avay of indorsement. Thus, if a merebant 
Avhose gootls are covered by insurance sell the 
goods, the piotection of the firi? policy is not there- 
l»y transferred, but the piircluiser must- make hia 
OAvii arrangement.s. Thus, in tlie common occur- 
rence of the {lurcbase of a house, althougli the bouse 
may have been covered bv a policy in the name 
of the vendor, tlie piircliaser cannot recover under 
it Avithout an indorsement having been placed 
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upon it transferring the insurance from tJie vendor 
to himself. The contract of fire insurance is 
personal between tlie insured and the ollice, and 
the insured can therefore recover only tbe amount 
of Iiis own personal loss. Thus, for instance, 
unless so st/aled in the contract, the goods of a 
servant arc not covered by the fire policy in the 
name of the master ; and goods in the iiands «)f 
an agent are not covered by a policy in the agent’s 
name. As the wording of lire p(>licie.s is very 
strictly construed by the courts of law, and as the 
ollices for their own jnotection are often compelled 
to take their stand on the literal contract, though 
they seek to meet liberally every hona-Jide claim, 
the policy-holder should be careful to see that bis 
policj" is in accordance with his wishes. 

Trior to 1809 a special tax was imposed on fire- 
insurance companies, and tbe returns they were 
called upon to make furnished an accurate record 
of the anmunt of fire-insurance business transacted 
in the country. Tii 1869, however, the tax was 
repealed, and a stamp of one })enii.\ only on each 
policy was substituted. The result is that, except 
in the metropolis, where for the nietiojiolitau file- 
brigade, umler act of parliament, a rate is paid 
by the companies in proportion to the amounts 
a.ssure(l, it is imjxxssihle to say w’liat is the total 
business of tbe countiy. 

Fire ollices may be distinguished broadly as 
taritr and non-tarill’. The tanll aie those which 
belong to the Fire Offices’ Committee, an associa- 
tion foimod for mutual protection, and, hy the 
regulation of rates, to obviate destruclivti com- 
petition. 'riio non-tariir offices are those Avliich 
profess to estimate each risk on its merits, with- 
out fixing a minimum ; but most frequcuitly those 
offices which try this [)lan find it un.satiHla<;toi\ , 
and subsequent!}’ join the tariff. Great Britain is 
eminently tbe country of successful lire ofiices, and 
several of the Britisli coni})anies are larger than 
any established in any other part of tin* world. 
Many of the British ollices transact an enormous 
foreign business. 

Accident Insurf nice genejally [ijovides for a sum 
payable in the event of death l»y accident, or for 
compensaliou, either by way of a Ium[> sum or of 
a weekly allow’!iiic(!, in the event of injiiiy or dis- 
ablement from accident, or, often, from certain 
specified diseases. Since the passing of the various 
Employers’ Liability Acts and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts, notably tliat of 1906, the insunim-e 
of employors against the liability imposed on them 
for accidents to their workmen has grown enoi- 
monsly. By an amending act passed in 1923 the 
scales of compensation were increased, and an 
interesting innovation, so far as Great Britain i.s 
concerned, is tlie {uovision for additional compensa- 
tion wlicre the deceased workman left dependent 
children. Since the passing of the act au agree- 
ment, on the lines recommended by a Departmental 
Committee wliich examined tlie subject in 1920, 
has been arrived at between the government and 
the companies transacting work men’s compensation 
insurance, under whicli the premiums cliarged are 
to be such that the ‘ loss ratio ’ is to be not less 
than 60 per cent, of tbe premiums in each of the 
years 1924, 1925, and 1926 ; thereafter tbe ratio 
may be increased to62,i j»er cent. Anotlier depart- 
ment which lias grown to large proportions is the 
insurance of motorists, not only against accidents 
to themselves, but their liability for injuring other 
persons. A new form of accident risk which has 
now to be covered is that of aviation. This cla.ss 
of business is at present in its infanc 3 % and ilien^ 
are few reliable statistics as to the rate of accidents 
in civilian flying on whicli to base premiums. A 
few insurance companies are prepared to issue 
policies combining life insurance with accident or 


disability insurance, allowing in some contracts 
for the waiver of tlie premiums during serious and 
[irolonged incapacity, and in others periodical pay- 
ments or the earlier maturity of the policy on a 
lermaiient breakdown in health occurring. These 
onus of contract are better known on the other 
side of the Atlantic. A few of the very miscel- 
laneous directions into which accident and casualty 
insurance, &c. , has spread are burglary and lar- 
ceny, profits and income, performance of contracts, 
chemists and druggists (against risks connected 
with the dispensing of drugs), growing cvojis 
( agaiu.st hailstorms ), scliool epidemics, j>ublic-house 
licenses, debentures and other Hecurities, plate-glass, 
risks from steam-pipes and boilers, tinsLees anil 
executors. 

Fidelity Giuiruntee insnranre, to secure em- 
ployers against fraud on the part of servants, was 
attem})teu in 1720, but the first special office, the 
Guarantee Society, was establishecl in 1842. Since 
then this form of protection has been very wididy 
sought. 

In the United imitates of A ineriru the first life 
insurance society was established in Philadebthia 
in 1759, and two others, in Thiladeljdiia and New 
Jersey, were established before the close of tlie 
I8th century. More followed early in the 19tb 
century, but it was not till between 1840 and 
1850 that the movement began which lias lo- 
sulted in the enormous business now lransact<*d. 
American insuiancc laAv dillers in v(>ry many 
respects from tlnit, of Great Biilain. ’J'lie prin- 
ciples have been adopted of strict state snpei vision, 
and of a .standard of solv<mcy. In eacdi of the 
states there is an otlieer chargetl with the dtit} of 
examining into the alTaiis of insurance com]»ani<'N, 
of making valuations, and of reporting the results 
of his investigations; and if the assets, wdiich aie 
carefully siijiervised, and inusl. be invested jii 
.securities authorised by law, are not sutfieienf. to 
meet the liabilities as legally estimated, the eoin- 
pany is compelled to close its doois to new busi- 
ness. As each state of tlui TTnion U‘gi^lates on 
insurance matters (piito indep(m(l('ntly of all the 
others, considerable confusion has lu'en produced. 
Ill diliereiit states diflerent standards of solvency 
are set up, and it might quite well happen t hat in 
one state a company might be adjudged bankrupt, 
while in another the e.onimissioner might fui tlie 
same day give bis certificate that it was in a jiosi- 
tion to meet all its engagements. Tiaetically, 
however, these anomalies, lieyond jmtting tlie 
companies to a great deal of tiouble, do not cause 
niuch inconvenience, and the various states are 
gradually as.sin)ilati ng their n'giilations. Because 
of irregularities which took place in the manage- 
ment of some of the comjianies an inquiry was hold 
hy the State of New York, with the result that 
what are called the Armstrong laws were jiassed in 
1906. These have since been repealed, and a new 
act was substituted in 1909. One principal feature 
of the American system of transacting business 
was the Tontine (q.^.) system, which grew to 
gigantic proportions until prohibited hy tlie Arm- 
strong laws of 1906. In England, in almost all 
cases, the surpluses are distributed among the 
]>olicy-liolders by way of immediate bonuses, but 
in America the great majority of policies were 
issued on the condition that profits were to accrue 
only if the life survived and if the policy were kept 
in force for the stipulated period. The cflect of 
this condition is that when profits do vest, they are 
of course larger than if the policy-holders had re- 
ceived immediate bonuses. In former times not 
only were the profits placed in a Tontine, but the 
policies themselves were subject to a similar ar- 
rangement ; so that niiless the renewal premiums 
were punctually paid, the policies would lapse, and 
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all prciniuiuH naid would be forfeited, and tlie 
assured would aerive no benefit from them. 

In the British Dominiotis life assurance has also 
developed in a marvellous manner ; and, consider- 
ing the relative populations, Great Britain is left 
far behind. The Australasian colonies in ])articular 
are pre eminent for the success of their insurance 
othces, the Australian Mutual Provident Society 
of Sydney bein^ the laif^est, and j<ivin«^ as larj^e 
bonuses as any comj)auy in the world ; this result 
being <lue in part to good management, but juinci- 

1 )ally to the liigh rate of interest, coupled with a 
ow rate of imiome-tax, which invested funds yield 
at the Antipodes, and to the low rate of mortality 
•prevailing. In Canada, besides Canadian com- 
panies, there are British and United States com- 
])anies doing a large life insurance business. I’lie 
Canadian insuraiuie laws follow the model of 
those of the United States, hut are not <iuite so 
restrictive. 

Wliile in Australasia insurance laws differ in 
vMiiou.s respects from those of the United King- 
dom, yet tliey are still further remove<l from the 
regulations of the United States of America. 
Theie is no stamlard of solvency, and no govern- 
ment su])ervi.sion in the ordinary sense of the word ; 
bul couniaiiies have to make returns somewhat on 
the British system, so that the public may have, 
full information, la f’rance, Geiniany, and Aus- 
tria, there are al.so large insurance companies, and 
very stringent and restrictivi' laws. 

Unvernmeut Insurance.- -From an early neriod the 
Biitish government has been accustomed to grant 
annuities on lives, the tranMM,ctions being carried 
out by the National Debt Commissioners as a 
means of debt redemption. 'I’he annuity business 
IniviiiL’, hctm veiy large and very successful, it was 
liiUni’ivIly thought that an insurance business pro- 
viding for sums [tayable at death might with equal 
propriety lie undertaken, and conseqiientlyg through 
the UKuliuni of the post -ollic.e, a life a.ssuiance office 
was start/cd on the 17th April IHtib, but the results 
have been small, and have not answered expecta- 
tions. Proliablj' the reason for this comparative 
failure of the British life-assurance department is 
that no efforts are made to develop the business, 
and no commission is [laid to agent. 

New Zealand has also initiated a system of 
government insurance which commenced in 187d, 
but there the practice of juiNate companies has 
been followed, and with eminent succes.s. The 
New Zealand government also transacts insurance 
business in the accident and tire branches. 

In Italy life assurance bu.sine.ss has been since 
1912 a government monopoly, and private com- 
panies aie no longer permitted to engage in it; 
and, although their business has been thus de- 
stiny eil, the companies did not receive any com- 
pensation. 

Social Insurance . — Germany was the lir.st country 
to adopt compulsory schemes of social insurance, and 
th.t t on a large scale. The lirst bill was passed in 
IHS.'h and provided for the compulsory insurance of 
workmen against .sickness. In I8H4 a further act 
was passed providing compulsory' insurance against 
accidents; and in 1889 a third bill became law 
under which the working clas.ses on disablement 
from illness or accident, or on attaining old age, 
receive a pension. The scheme has been amended 
ami e.vbended from time to time and passed through 
a critical time during the war, but it is not prac- 
ticable here within the space available to go into 
details. Other countries have followed, more or 
les.s closely, the lead of Germany ; a mseful sum- 
maiy of the various schemes will be found in 
Working Men's Insurance in Europe, by Lee K. 
Frankel and Miles M. Dawson. 

Compulsory insurance against sickness com- 


menced in the United Kingdom in July 1912, the 
National Insurance Act having been passed in the 
preceding December after prolonged discussion and 
considerable amendment during its passage to the 
statute book. Several amending acts have since 
been passed ; these have been consolidated with 
the principal act by the National Health Insurance 
Act, 1924, all the earlier acts including the Act of 
1911 being repealed theicby. I’he amending acts 
did not, however, alter the main structure of the 
scheme ; tin; Act of 1913 removed certain difficulties 
which came to light .soon after the scheme came 
into operation ; the Act of 1918, which followed 
the exhaustive examination in 191(), by the Depart- 
mental Committee on Approved Society Finance 
and Administration under the chairmanshi]* of 
Sir Gerald Kyan, Bt., made better financial pio- 
vlsion for women’.s insurance — the contiilmtion 
under the piinci[>al act having jiioved to be in- 
siifficient, set up new protective arrangemenls 
designed mainly to assist approved societies which 
are subject to unfavourable sickne.ss experience, 
and swept a^\ay a number of administiative com- 
plications whicli liad been found to interfere with 
the smooth working of the scheme ; the Act of 
1920 increa.sed the rates of benefits and of con- 
tributions, th(»se oi iginally' presented having beconu' 
too .small owing to the diminished purchasing power 
of the soveieign. 

The scheme includes every employed peison, male 
or female, aged between sixteen and seventy, whose 
remuneration, unle.ss engaged in manual laboui', 
does not exceed £250 (foimerly £100) per annum ; 
)>ut for manual labourers no limit of income is 
fixed. The benefits receivable by insuied persons 
are {a) Medical Beiudit, being medical tieatment 
including medicines ; ( />) Sickness Benefit, being a 
weekly payment of 15s. for a man, 12s. foi a 
woman, commencing on the fourth day of in- 
capacity and running for not more than twent.y- 
six weeks, followed by Di.sablement Benefit at the 
rate of 7s. 0<1. a week for the remainder of illness ; 
both sickness and di.sablement benefits cease at 
age .seventy when ordinarily a pension under the 
Old 7\ge Pensions Act commences; (r) Maternity 
Benefit of 4().s., payable on the confinement of the 
wife of an insured person, or otj the confinement 
of an insured woman (whether married or single). 
At the commencement of the scheme a Sanatorium 
Benefit, seeming treatment in sanatoria or else- 
W'here in cases of tuberculosis, formed part of the 
.scheme, but this service was afterwards (1921) 
traiKsferred to the local authorities. Meilicnl 
benefit is administered by^ insurance committees con- 
stituted for every county and county borough who 
are in control of the panel of medical practitioners 
in their area ; on t his panel any practising doctor 
may enter subject to the conditions of service laid 
down. Differing from the systems opeiating on 
the Continent the administration of sickness, dis- 
ablement, and maternity benefits has not been 
entrusted to a central government department or 
to municipal authorities, but is in the hands of 
‘approved societies’ — that is, friendly societies 
whether existing before the commencement of the 
scheme or formed subsequently for the purpose. 
An insured person has complete freedom of choice 
as to the society he wishes to join as a member ; 
there are many types of society, friendly societies 
which also provide private insurance apart from 
the benefits umler the National Health Insurance 
scheme (some of these are local in ojieration, others 
cover the whole country by means of branches or 
agencies), trade unions, employees’ provident funds, 
and approved societies run under the a*gis of the 
great industrial assurance companies and collecting 
societies. Each society i.s a separate financial unit, 
and any surplus w'hich is found to be disposable 
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on an actuarial valuation of its as«!cts and lia- 
bilities whioli is made at quinquennial intervals, 
enures to the benefit of tlie niernbers of the society 
concerned for <listril)utiori in the shape of addi- 
tional Ix'iifdits. I'he central control of the ap- 
proved societies and insurance comiriittee.s and 
responsibility for tlie j^encral workinj^ of the 
schenie w;i.s orif^inally vested in four bodies of 
commissioners —one for each part of the United 
Kingdom— set up for tli(‘ purpose with a joint 
committee, under the chairinaushi)) of a member 
of tlic goveinment, to co- oidinate the several 
bodies; in 1919 these ])o<iie.s \V(‘ie superseded by 
the Minister of llejilth in the case of Eiif^land 
and Wales, and by the Scottish Hoard of IleaUli 
in the case of Scotland, and in March 1922 the 
Mmi''try of Labour for Northmn Jieland assumed 
responsihility foi’ the scheme in that eonidry ; since 
Ajuil 1922 tlie Irish Free State lias f;ontinn(‘d tlie 
scIkmikj of insurance practically michun^^ed, hut 
there, is now no diiec.t link between tlie two 
systems. 

The conti ihntions, except in a tmv spetdal eases, 
are lOd, week for men, and !Jd. a week for women ; 
in Northe.rn Irelfuid whore medical Ixundit is not 
provided, the rate is 2d. less. In .'uldition the 
exche<j[U(*r (hd'rays two ninths oi the expenditure 
of societies. Ac., on hmietits, and societies accord- 
ingly am responsible for seven-ninths only of the 
heiielits on(. of their own funds Of the above 
Conti ihutioiis the e.mployer pa.\s ad. a week, and tin* 
insured jieison, nd. it a man, 4d. if a woman; it is 
iricnmlient, liowevci, on tin* employiu- to pay both 
his own and Ins employee’s <!f)iittilmti<m in the 
lirst insliaiice, hut lie may deduct the emjd(>yee’s 
portion from the waives ;it the tinu! these aie paid. 
The contributions are paid liy means of spi'cial 
stamiis, on sa.le at ])ost otlices, and adixed to con 
tiihiition cards, wliich are mu i<m<lcrc<l to tin* 
apmoved societies concerned at the end of each 
Imlf-year. 

At the end of 19 is ilu! liist valuations of apjuoved 
societ-ies wme mad(‘, and the results disclosed were 
very ss.tisfaciory ; wit h almost nej^lifjihle e,\ce,ptioiis 
snrpliisc.s well! found amount in ;4 to o\ m- .t‘17,t)t)t),()()0 
(or over .£l per unMulxu). Of these £9,(K)(),(KK) 
wme (listi ihuted in t he form of additional henefits ; 
no less than SS per cent, of (lie insureil pojuilation 
were entitled to these hmiuses. National Health 
Insurance, cmlnacin^' some lO.'j millions of workin^^ 
men and 4\ millions of woikinc women, has thus 
become adidinite fcatuieof tlie social system of the 
country, and has reached a position of ;j;icat 
(inaricial sticngtli; doubtless further changes will 
he found nece.ssary from lime to time to meet dcav 
conditions, and a royal commission was set up in 
1921 with wide terms of refm'ence to examine the 
working of the scheme and to consider Avhetliei 
any changes or extensions ari! desiiahle. 

In 1912 a limited system <yf unenijdoyment iiisnr- 
an<;e av;is instituted for cerlain trades, which may 
he siiminariseil Iniidly as building, constrnotioTi 
of railways, docks, Ac., sldphnilding, meclianical 
engineering, iroii-lbundiTig, construction of vehicles 
ami saw-milling. During tlu* wat munition workers 
were brought in, and in 1920 the scope of t/he.sc,heme 
Avas widely extended, and with the exce])tion of 
persons engaged in agiicultnre and iii private 
domestic service, ])raci,ically aJl pmsons insured 
under tdie health sclieme are now included, the 
aggregate minilier of insiiied persons lauug about 
12 millious, 'Fhe Hclumu* is administered centrally 
by the Ministry of Labour, ami is entirely se])arate 
from National Ilealtli Insurance; this luis led to 
<-onsiderahle criticism in many quarters on the 
jdea that there is needless duplication of machinery. 
Owing to the disturbance in trade since the war 
the strain on the unemployment fund lias been very 


heavy, and various amendments in the rates and 
conditions of benelit, and in the rates of contribu- 
tions have been called for. Lntil more stable con- 
ditions obtain, the scheme cannot be pnt upon' a 
jiermanent basis. 

Superanmiation Funds. — I’lic ailvantages of in- 
surance have of recent years been appreciated in 
connection with the provision of pensions for the 
superannuated officers and servants of local autlio- 
ritics, railway companies, and other large eni- 
jiloj'crs. Unless proper provision is made toi the 
liabilities assnnuxi, the hurdens may ultimately 
hccome very ojqucssive ; in the early years of a 
scliemc the pension commitments are generally 
almost negligible, but as yeais go on they grow' 
8t(‘adily, until eventually they oft(m amount to as 
much as a quarter oi a thiid of the salaiy roll. If, 
liowevm, an ad(‘(iuate premium is set aside duiiiig 
the yeais ol service, a substantial resfwve can he 
accumulated, sufficient l.o piovide, the benefits wliieli 
a<'crue on letirernent. The schemes in opeiation 
me very vaiieil, and it will suHioe to gi\e in outline 
(he i)rovisions of the bocal ( lov (‘inmeut and other 
Olliceis' Snpeianiination Act, 1922, which can he 
adoj>te<l by any local authoiily in (iieni Ibitain, 
A contiihution of 10 ]>ei cent, of salary is payable 
in respect of all officers, one half of which is de- 
dneteo from the j»ay of the officer, and the haiance 
is pro\ided by the aiithoiit A. 'I’liese eont rihntioris 
aie invested iluring service, and together will) 
aee.ninulateil interest form the fund out of ,wliicli 
icnsions me ]>ayable. If ati otlicei hicaks down in 
lealth aftd not less than ten yt'iiis' scivice, ii<‘ is 
awarded a pen.sion of one-sixtii't h of the aveiage 
salaiy earned in the jueecdiiig live yeais foi each 
yeai of sei\iee. On altainmmit of age sixty-five or 
on t,he eomjdelion of foily years' seiviee but not 
(x'liliei llian age sixl.x. he may let iii' ii lespeetive of 
f In* state of his health on a ]Hmsion of orie-sixlii'l li 
ol the average salaiy (ealeidated as above) foreaeh 
yeai of service, subject to a maximum of «2tbs. 
'jn (be event of an ollici i' dying before letirement , 
Ids eonliibutioiis aie retmiu'd with interest, 

111 the case of the smallei employci the mituhei 
of employees is oftmi insutfieienl. to jieimit of the 
suei'C'-sfuI working of a scheme on lines similai to 
those iudjeated aho\ <' ; ami in tlu'Si' circumstances 
it, is appiopiiate loi the emjiloyer to leinsiiie his 
liabilities foi pensions wdtii an insuiancc otlice, 
many of which aic pi'epaied to issue d<-feired 
annuity contracts in return foi ajipiojuinte annual 
premiums payalile so long ns the ]>erson lemains in 
the service of the firm. 

Intaglio (Itak, ‘ eutliug in ’), a term in art,, the 
o])j)osit<5 of lelicf. means the i(‘]»i('--eiitation of a 
8iil»i<*ct by hollowing it out in a, gem or other 
substance, so that an iuqnession taken fiorn tin* 
engraving jnesents the !ij)))ea laiiee of a has lelief. 
See, (Jem. 

Iiitesfral 4'alcii1iis. See (kvia i lus. 

Illtollecf, See UsYCIIOLOClY. 

IiilvinperJilice. See ALfautoLisM, Di -:! jrium 
TjiEiWENS, iNEIlKIiYI'ES, JnTOXJCA'J IO.X ; also TEM- 
PERANCE. 

the name given in France befoie 
the Revolution to the ov erseer of a province U rider 
the complete system of eenlialisatioii eslablislied by 
Rielielien these intendants heeaiim the mere oigans 
of the royal minister. The National Assembly, in 
17S9, estahlisbed in each dejiartment an elective 
administration. Napoleon virtually restored the 
intendants, hut exchanged tlie hated name for tliat 
of Frcfr.cts (q.v.). Intendaut is the name of the 
jierson in char ge of an e, state, and there are intend 
ants militaires, inicnda.nis dc la marme, &c. 

Intor'calary t I>at. /» /crerriarfs,* for insertion ’ ), 
an epithet ajqilie l to those months or days whicli 
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M ere occasionally inserted in the calendar to make 
it correspond with the solar year. See CALENDAR. 

Intercoininuning, Letters of, an ancient 
writ issued by the Scottish Pnvy-council waining 
persons not to harbour rebels. 

Interdict* an ecclesiastical censure or penalty 
in the Konutn Catholic (church, consisting in the 
witiidrawal of the administration of certain sacra- 
ments, of the cehdjration of public M’or.ship, and of 
the solemn burial-service. Interdicts are of three 
kinds — local, M’liich atlect a particular })lace, and 
thus comprehend all, M'ithout distiixdion. Mho 
reside tliereiu ; personal, which only atlect a penson 
•or persons, and M'hicli reach this person or persons, 
and these alone, no matter wluire found ; ancl 
■tniored, M'hich atlect both a place and its inhabitants, 
HO that the latter Mmuld be hound by the interdict 
even outside of its purely local limits. The principle 
on which this ecclesiastical penalty is founded may 
he trace<i in tlie early discipline, ot^ public penanc«‘, 
by which ]>enitents weie for a time debarred from 
tl\e sswiiaments, and from the jnivilege of presenc<* 
at the cclehratioii of tins eucharist ; hut it Mas only 
in tlie medieval period that, oMung to circumstances 
elsewhere explairu'd (see Ex(H)M MUXK.'ATION ), it 
came inh) use as an ordinary church censur<‘ in the 
then frecpnmt conllicts of the ecclesiastical and civil 
poM'cr. It M'as designed to aMaken the national 
con.sc.ieace to the natun; of the crime, by inclmling 
all alike in the penalty Mit h which it M'as visited. 
Ihnnarkable interdicts woe tho.si; laid upon Eng- 
land (for the muidc.r of liecket) in 1171, and on 
Scotland in 1 ISO liy Pope Alexander 111 ; on Poland 
by (Iregory \'I1., on occasion <d tin* murder of 
SlanislaUH iit thealtai ; by Innocent Iff. on France, 
under Philip[H‘ vXugustc, in 1200; and on England 
under John in l‘20S. 'i’he <h*scriplion of England 
under the. last-named in to diet, as detailed by some of 
t he contemporary chroniclers, pr(;.s(Mils a strangely 
st riking pict ure of the condition ot the public mind, 
M'hich it is dillieiilt M’ith oui modem ideas fully 
to realise or to understand. It M'ould be a gieat 
mistake, hoMcver, to supjiose that during the con- 
tinuance of an inienlict the peojile Mere ent/'rclp 
d('stitutc of spii'itual a.ssistanc(‘. d'he interdici 
mainly rcgaided the *'o/o//n/f/,c.s of jmldic M'oiship ; 
it Mas peimitted to administer hajitisin, eonlirma- 
tion, and the eucharist- in all cases of nrgeiicy ; 
to conf(’s.s and ahsol\e all M'ho Mere not person- 
ally the guilty jiarticiiiatois in the crime Vkliicli 
the inttwdict Mas meant to punish ; to celeluate 
marriage, hut A\ ithoiit the solemnities ; and to 


Interest the consideration jiaid for the use 
of money. The interest of ^100 for one yeai 
is called the rate ]>cr cent. ; the money lent, 
the principal ; and the sum of any principal ami 
its interest, the amount. The current or market 
rate of interest vari('s from a variety of causes, 
the chief of Mdiich are the lelathm existing 
betM-^een the accumulation of money and the 
demands of horroM’crs, the prevailing late of jiroiits 
on lra<le, and the security and duration of the loan. 
In (beat Ihitaln the price of the juiblic, funds 
indicates the interest obtainable for a permancnl 
loan M'itb no risk of loss, M'hile tlie ‘bank rate — 
i.e. the minimum rate at M'liicli tin* Ifank or 
Fhigland will diseonnt hills re]uesents tlu* interest 
for temporary loans M'ith less undoubted security. 
In the former <-ase, as M'ith li.xcd annuities, tlu 
nominal rate of interest never varies ; hut tlie real 
return to the investor depends on the jnicc* lie has 
to pay for the capital. Thus, if the inieci of ‘2/ pei 
cent, consols ho 9lfl, the actual retain M'ill he -'I pm 
cent. ■ • , 

Interest is computed on either of Im'o principle-. 
SlMULK Interest is charg(*d on the jninciiial alone 
for any length of time. The computation of simple 
interest is easy, resolving it.self into a mere (pu's- 
lion of jiroportion : thus, having given the interest 
on .£KK) for 1 year, to llnd the interest on any other 
Slim for any period. Various ingenious device.s arc 
nia<le u.se of to .save labour in these calculations, 
especially hv hankeis, and are given in ino.st hand- 
Imoks. VoMPOiiND iN'I'EREST is the charge made 
where — the interest not being }>aid m hen <lue — it h 
added to the princiiial, forming the amount upon 
which the subsequent year’s interest is computed. 
The rules for most readily making comiiutations by 
compound interest can only he eilectively ex[iH'ss(*(i 
algeiiraicall V, and, using t to iTjiresent tin' interest 
of £1 for one year, and n the niimher of years, mx 
annex a fcM' of the elementary formulas for £1, 
from M'hicli tlu* result for any sum is obtained by 
simple, multi\)lieatioii. 

(1) Amount of .11 for a ijiven time at eompuuna 

interest. —Ai the eml of the lirst year tlie principal 
(£1) M'ith its interest (/) M'ill become 1 -1 At 
the end of the second year tlie amount Mill he 
(1 2 ) 4 - / ( 1 4 - or more simply (1 + i)'^, and, 

generall.y, the amount of £l in n years %s (1 -t O” 
Example : To liml the amount of £6 in 20 years at 
5 per cent, interest. Here / is '05 and is 20. 
whence the required amount is Ox 1 -O.r" = (by 
logarithms) C x 2 ’65 — £15, 18s. 

(2) Present value of i.1 due n years heuce. - Since 


confer orders in cas(;s of necessity. And under the 
popew CJi'egory IX., Innocent 111. and IV., and 
lionifiU!e III. still fuitlier mitigations of its rigour 
Mere intriMluccd, one of Mhicli Mas the removal of 
the interdict and i-estoration of public Morship 
on certain great festivals, especially' Christinas, 
Easter, Pentecost, Assumption, and All Souls, 
The Council of Basel enacted very stringent rules 
;is to the use of this penalty, and in later times the 
general interdict has been entirely disu.sed, although 
occasionally, in veiy special circumstances, and to 
mark the horror of the church for some enorinous 
Clime, instances are still recoided in M'hich a 
particular place or church has been visited with 
the penalty of a local interdict. 

Interdict* in Scots laM', is an order issueil by 
the court to stop or prohibit a ])erson from doing 
a specified illegal or M'rongful act. The party 
applying for it must have both title and interest to 
object to the act complained of — i.e. he must be 
more than a mere stranger. The principles on 
M'hich it is granted in Scotland are substantially 
the same as those in which the parallel Writ of 
Injunction (q.v.) is granted by the English court. 
— JJ'or Interdiction, see Facility. 


£1 becomes \ + i in one year, by proportion ^ 

otherwise M ritten (1 + O ' oi' become £I in 

the same time, ami hence the i)n‘sont value of £1 
due n years hence is ( I + /)■" (or v”). 

At 5 per cent, simple interest a sum of money 
<l()uhles itself in 20 yi^ars, while at compound 
intere.st M'ith the same rate it takes less than 15 
years. In 100 yeare £1 at 5 per cent, .simple 
interest becomes £6 ; at 5 ]ier cent, coinjionnd 
interest it becomes £131, 10s., or thereby'. 

(3) Annuities Certain. — Amount of an 
Annuity of £1 in n years. -Ai the end of tin* a 
years the last y ear’s annuity M'ill he due, and there- 
fore M'orth £I ; the second-last will he Morth one 
year’s interest in addition, or 1-f /,' the third 
(reckoning baclcM'ards), (1 -I i)'^; and so on to 
the first year’s annuity, M'hich M'ill amount to 
(1 -h The amount required is therefore the 

sum of the geometrical series 1 -i ( 1 -f- i ) -I- ( 1 -H t 


(4) Present Value of an This is easily 

found from (3), as the result tiiere found must 
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evidently be tlie present value, improved at 
compound interest- -i.e. multiplied by 

. 1 - (1 t /)-*• 1 - 

Hence the present value is ^ — — — ; or, . 

Tables for tlie four classes of values above described, 
base(l on vaiions rates of interest, are given in 
most works on annuities and other handbooks ; and 
various useful results, besides those immediately 
intended, can readily he deduced from them. -^The 
calculation of Life Anriidticft is complicated by the 
ebuuent of the probability of life, and is treated 
under Annitity. 

iNTKKKS'f', IN Law. — T he charging of interest 
A\as formerly looked ujton with great disfavour, 
and was either forbidden or restricted by the 
Lsury Laws (mv, ), v’hicdi were not finally repealed 
till lkS9. In English law there is no obligation 
im})ose<l on the debtor to pay any interest what- 
ever, though the sum has been long due and often 
ilemanded. The creditor ('an always sue for his 
<l(d)t, which is his proj)er remt'dy, but he derives no 
be-iKjfit from giving time to his debtor. Therefore, 
if interest is to he paid, this must b(‘, as a gemnal 
rule, hy virtue oi ('vpress agreement. A tacit 
agreement, howevei-, would be presumed and given 
elle(5t to where it could be ])roved to be a custom 
between the parties, or the usage of a particular 
trade to allow interest. Thus, hy the usage of 
merchants, it has always been usual, when an 
a(;tion has been brought to recover the amount of 
a bill of exchange or proniissory-note, for the jury 
to add irjtcrest from tlie time it was due. In the 
case of money dm; upon an award by an arbitrfitor 
iutarest is due from the day when the award was 
made. When; money is due on a Ismd also interest 
is added from tin; day it ought to have been paid ; 
and if a surety has to pay money for his ju inciiial 
h(* (‘an recover it back Avith interest. In all oUior 
cases, if there was no express agreement about 
interest, none could bt; claimed. Ily 3 and 4 
^Vill. IV. cha]). 42, sec. 28, a jury may now 
add interi’st at the ordinary rate on all debts 
or sums certain, which are made ]»ayable under 
some written instrument at a certain time ; and 
('ven if not due under a written instruimmt, 
then if a written demand has been made, ex- 
uessly giving noti(;e that interest will be charged 
lom and att(;r the date (jf tlie demand if not 
paid then, interest will also be due. Bill, even 
in these last cases it is discretionary in the jury to 
give the interest, and therefore it is not claimable 
as a matter of course. As regards compound 
inter<’Ht, it is (x fortiori not claima,ble in any case, 
i'xcept where it has b(;cn cxprc'ssly stipulated for, 
or wnero tlim e is in some particular trade a definite 
custom to }iay interest, and such cuslom must 
always be proved. 'I’he courts generally name 
4 per cent, when interest is decreed for, but some- 
timcB b j)er cent. ; and wheif; funds have been 
misapplied tlu' Court of (diancery charges com- 
pound interest at b per C(‘nt. Pawnbrokers are 
allowed to charge interest not exceeding a fixed 
sum. See PAWNUHOKJNfi. 

In Scotland (he law has ahvays been much more 
liberal in alloniug interest to l»e claimed on out- 
standing debts, for there t he <;on verse principle Avas 
aeted on, that on nearly all debts whatever interest 
was claimable (;ither by statute or by common 
law. Thus, interest is dm; on bills of' exchange, 
on the amount contained in a horning or charge to 
pay, on sums paid by caulioners, on the price of 
lands sold, on money advanced at. request, on the 
)uice of goods sold if the usual time of credit has 
expired, and generally on all debts whep payment 
is due and ha.s been demanded. In certain cases 

t irincipal and interest to a fixed date are accurnu- 
ated into a capital sum on Avhich interest runs ; 
and the House of Lprds, on appeal, may give 


decree for compound interest. The courts charge 
»enal interest at the rate of 20 per cent, against 
actors an(l trustees Avho illegally retain trust 
funds in their own hands. Under the Money- 
lenders Act (1900) the court may relieve debtors 
fixjm ])ayment of an excessive rate of interest, not- 
withstanding any bargain. 

Interference, in Physical Science, is a term 
which refers to a very general class of phenomena 
depending on the co-existence at one juace of two 
diirer(;nt s(ds of Av^aves, undulations, or \ ibrations. 
Its esseiilial character is Avell illustrated by tlie 
mingling of two sets of ripjdes produced in any 
Avay (.such as by the dropping in of stones) on the. 
otherAvise smooth surface of a sheet of water. 
Where crest meets crest, and trough meets trough, 
there the resultant diBtiirhani;e is im;rea,Kcd ; hut 
Avliere crest meets trough, and trough meets crest, 
the disturhamu* will be diminished, and even anni- 
hilated should the mingling ripjdes he equal to 
begin with. In such a case avi; can (discrve the 
interference of individual Avaves. Now, Avherever Ave 
have Avave-motion, in the Avide dynamic si'iise of the 
term, there avi; may have intcrference-jthenomena 
showing themselves. But if, as in the c,ase of the 
jirojjagation of sound, light, and (dectiical Avavi's, 
the undulations are too small, or of a <;haracter too 
peculiar to he individually observed or felt by any 
of our senses, we cannot hojie to have evidence 
of interference-jihenomena unless there is a steady 
succession of two trains of waves rcjirodncing the 
same jdienomonon at the same jdace for an indolmit c 
time, 'rinis, two diflerent rays of liglit Avill not in 
general produce tnident interference j)henoineu;i.. 
It is only Avhen they has'c he(;n brouglit from t!ic 
same original .source, ami mad(; to juirsue slighi ly 
dinerent i*aths, that the optical etlccts of iutcrh'i- 
enee are jiossihk.'. As a simple illustration, takii 
(Jrimaldi’s exjieiiment as modirKMl hy i)r Tliomas 
Vouiig (1804), to whom Ave owe th(‘ discovery of 
the princijih; ol interference and its apjdication to 
optical phenomena. A ray of lighr, which for 
Hinipli(;itv Ave shall regard as hotnogem'ous — that is, 
of one wave length and cidoiir — is introduced into a 
ilarkened chamber through two minute apertmes 
very close together. The two similai divergent 
rays of light so jirodiiced Avill intcrfcie, and the 
result, a.s shown on a s(;iveii placed a short distance 
in front of the ajiertures, aviH he a seiies of bright 
hands seji.arated hy dark spaces. 'Flu; c(;Titral 
bright hand, every ]>oint of Avhich is eijnidislant 
fnmi the aj^ertuies, is jirodiiced hy tin; sujici- 
[losition of two lays, cr(‘st falling with civ'st, and 
trough Avilh tiough. The next bright hand on 
(;ither side is the loons of all jioints Avhose distances 
from the tw'o apertures difler hy a Avav e-length of 
lifjht, so that still crest falls Avith crest, and t.rou^h 
with trough. But at the points that lie in the 
centre of the intermediate dark space the two rays 
meet so that crest falls Avith trough, and tiough 
with crest, and tluis })rodiu;c daikness instead of 
brightn(;.ss. The giuieral law is that darkness is 
Jirodiiced Avheri the jiortions of the two interfering 
rays that cijexist at one joint were in the original 
single ray distant from each other hy an odd 
niirnher of half Avave-lcngihs ; and that brightness 
is produced Avhen this distance is an even multiple 
of a half wave-length. Theoretically an indefinite 
number of interference bands should be visible ; 
but practically this is not so. Tlie chief reason for 
the gradual fading of the further bands is the diih- 
culty of obtaining sutliciently juiro liomogeneous 
light. If the liglit is oidinary sunlight it Avill be 
found impossible to get really dark spaces, since in 
this case the cornjionent ra>'s, being of diffeient 
wave-lengths, c^annot interfere in the same way. 
Thus, if the red rays interfere so as to annihilate 
each other, the blue rays Avill not do so, but may 
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on the contrary interfere to intensify each other. 
Hence arise the coloured bands always to he seen 
when interference-phenomena are produced with 
non-honiogeneous light. Amongst other optical 
illustrations of the principle of interference Ave 
may mention the cororue round the sun and moon 
when they are seen through a fleecy cloud, the 
spurious bows that fringe tlie primary rainboAA’, the 
colours of soap films and thin plates generally, the 
colours of mother-of-pearl and diffraction grating.H 
(see Spectrum), Newt^ou’s rings, and, as a simple 
experiment, the appearance or a candle or lamp 
flame when looked at through a fine cambric hamf- 
l^erchief. The phenomenon of spring and neap 
tides (see Tides) is another case of interference ; so 
also are shadows, both light-shadows and sound- 
shadoAVs. Moreover, Hertz of Carlsruhe shoAved 
how to obtain and measure the interference of 
electro magnetic, waves. See Magnetism. 
Interglacial Bed.s. See Pleistocene. 

luterinit history of the Reformation, the 

name given to certain edicts of the German emperor 
for the regulation of religious and eccle-siastical 
matters ‘in the meantime ’ (Lat. interim), till they 
could be decided by a general council. The chief 
are the Itatisbou Interim (at tlie diet held at 
Ratisbon in 1541) ; tbe Augsburg Interim (diet of 
1548); and tbe Leipzig Interim (another diet of 
1548). See Gll ARLES V. 

Interlaken (‘between the lakes'), a village 
of Switzerland, in the beautiful valley of the Aar, 
between Lakes Thun and Brieriz. Along the 
Walnut Avenue or Highway between the lakes 
there is an almost uninterrupted line of hotels 
and pen'iions. ddn} village is visited annually by 
20,000 to .30,000 tourists, avIui make it their start- 
iiig-])oint for reaciiing many of the most Avomlorful 
sights tliat the country affords, e[»ecially the 
Herne.se Olierland, wliere are the Stauhbacli, 
Lauterhrunnen, the (ri indelwald glaciers, ike. 
The nucleus of tin; village is a former Aiigustinian 
monastery (founded 1130). 

Interlineations in a deed are .additions 
or corrections written either on the margin or 
b(*bween tin; lines. In Phigland interlineations in a 
deed arc not fatal, provided only it is proved that 
they were made before executing the. deed. It is 
usual to put the parties’ initials opposite the place 
Avliere the interlineations occur, in proof of this, or 
at least by way of memorandum. In alhdavits and 
other documents the initials should also be put at 
the pl.aces interlined. In Scotland marginal addi- 
tions ought to be signed, and the, fact mentioned 
in the testing clause, otherwise they m.ay be pre- 
sumed to have been made after tbe execution. But 
interlineations are anblienticjited only in tbe testing 
elanse. 

Illterloc'UtOl*, in Scots law, mcan.s a linding 
or judgment of a judge or court in a cause. 

Interlude, originally a sliort piece, usually 
humorous, introduced betAveen meals or courses, or 
between the acts of the long Mysterie.s ( q. v. ) and 
moralities, later a separate play, the earliest form 
of the modern drama, as in the Avork of John 
Hey wood (q.v.) and Bale. In music an interlude 
is a short melodious phrase played by the organist 
(generally extempore) betAveen the v’erses of a 
psalm or hymn tune, or as in the German Protestant 
Church between sections of the ver.se. It is noAv 
in disuse in England. Examples of its artistic nse 
may be found in Mendelssohn’s Elijah ( ‘ Oast thy 
burthen ’ ) and St Paul ( ‘ Sleepers, Avake ’ ). 
Intermittent Fever. See Malaria. 
Internal -combustion Engines are heat- 
engines of the class in which the fuel is burned 
witliin the Avorking cylinder of the engine itself. 


Gas-engines and oil-engines are iniei nal-comhustion 
engines in Avhich the fuel supplied is gas or oil, 
as the case may be. In all heat-engines there is a 
Avorking substance Avhich is alternately heated and 
cooled, and does tlie work by alternate expansion 
and contraction of its volume, thereby converting 
into meciianical form a portion of the enei gy Avhicli 
Ls communicated to it as heat. In the steuin -engine 
the working substance is steam, or, to be more pre- 
cise, a mixture of steam and Avuter of varydng pro 
portions. The combustion of the fuel which siipfuies 
heat to the Avorking substance gites on outside the 
vessel or Ixuler in Avbich tbe Avorking substance is 
contained. Hence, the steam-engine is an example 
of an ga;^cJ7/a/-coin bastion beat-engine. But in gas 
and oil engines, which belong to the intcrnal-emw- 
bustion class, the Avorking substance is made up of 
tbe fuel itself — before and aftei- combustion—along 
Avith a certain quantity of diluting air. Internal - 
combustion engines have the enormous advantage 
that there is no heating surface of rnetal thiough 
Avhich the heat must pass on its Avay to the Avork- 
ing substance. The existence of a heating surface 
in the external-combustion engine imiioses practi- 
cally a somcAvliat low limit upon the highest tem- 
perature to which the Avorking substance may be 
laised. In gas or oil engines a far higher tempera- 
ture is praetical)le, and u»e result is that it becomes 
possible to convert a larger fraction of the heat into 
Avork. The theory of Thermodynamics ( q. v, ) sIioaa's 
that evmi the most edicient conceivable heat-engine 
can convert into Avork no more than a certain frac- 
tion of the lieat supplied to it— a fraction which is 
increased by increasing the range thiough which 
tbe temperature of the working suhsUmce is caused 
to vary. This range is miicli greater in ga.s or oil 
engines than in the steam-engine, and the ideal 
eilicieney — that is to say, the fraction of the heat 
convertiiile into work — i.s consequently greater. 

The gas-engine Avas tl»e first internal-combustion 
engine to reach a commercial stage of development. 
It will be considered first and somewhat fully, not. 
only for ibis rea.son, but also because it aflortls the 
Jiestand simplest example for discussing the funda- 
mental principles which underlie the operation of 
all internal-conihnstion engines. 

From the year 1823 onwards a number of pvo- 
jKisals Averc made by Brown, Wright, Bainett, and 
others for the construction of engines to Avork by 
t he explosive combustion of gas. Although in some 
instances tlio.se inventions anticipated later success- 
ful enfrines, am) altbougb tin; details aaimc often 
carefully elaborated, no practical success was at- 
tained till 1860, when an effective gas-engine Avas 
brought into public use by M. Lenoir. 

Lenoir’s engine resembled in aiqiearance a single- 
<;ylinder horizontal steam -engine. As the piston 
advanced it drew in an exjilosive mixture of gas 


C 



Fig. 1. — Indicator-diagram of Lenoir’s Engine. 


and air. Alxuit mkl-stroke this u as ignited liy an 
electric spark, and for the remainder of tbe stroke 
Avork was done tbrough the pressure of the hot 
products of the explosion. During tbe back-stroke 
these products Avere expelled to the atmosphere, 
Avbile on tbe other side of the piston a fresh ex- 
plosive. mixture was being taken in and ex])loded at 
mid-stroke as before. To keep the cj’linder cool 
enough to admit of lubrication it Avas surrounded 
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by an external casing within which cold water was 
caused to circulate. This watei -jacket has con- 
tinued to he a feature of nearly all modern ga.s- 
cngimis. An indicator-diagram from Lenoir’s engine 
i.s shown in lig. 1. From A to B the gas and air are 
being sucked in. The rapid l ise of pressure fnnn B 
to (J is duo to the ignition of the mixture After 
tlie hot juorlucts of combustion go on expanding to 
the end of the stroke, J), and the jn essure diminishes 
although (as recent investigations liave shown ) the 
process of combustion is to some extent continued 
into this stage. Tlie hack-stroke, DA, exjiels the 
burned gases at atmospheric pro.s.sure. 

l.«enoir’s engine usecl about 9b cuhic feet of gas 
per horse-power per hour, which is about live or six 
times the (piantity reuuired by the best gas-engines 
of the present day. its jioor economy was mainly 
due to the small amount of expansion which tlic 
hot gases underwent after the explosion. Another 
drawback was that the average jnessure upon the. 
piston was so low as to make tin* engine bulky 
111 pronoi tion to the work jieriormed hy’’ it. 
These (lefects are remedied in modmn gas-engines 
by compiessing the mixtuK! h(‘fi>rc it is ex- 
ploded, HO that a gr(*at(u- range <»f expansion is 
required to rediuic the luirned gases to the atmo- 
spheric pressnn* at which they aio expelled. This 
Koouies greatiu' ellicienc.y, while al. the same time 
the higher mean efiective jinissnie of the woik- 
ing substance pm mils an engine of a given Hi/,(‘ 
to have more powm'. (Jompression of the ex 
plosive niixtuni had been jn'ojiosed iiy Barnett- as 
early as 18, '18, and was a feature in several later 
patents; hut its advantages were lir.st pra.ctically 
realised in tlie well-known and highly successful 
engine of Otto, which dates fiom 187(» 

Nim* years earlier (in 1867) a gas cngim^ h.ad 
heeii eoniincr<*ially introduced hy Otto in <‘onjuiic- 
tion with Laugen wliich, although now obsolete, 
(leserves mention both on account of t.he succiiss 
which it achieved and the jiecuiiaiity of its action. 
'J’he Otto and Langen engine was of tlie free piston 
t.Vjie ( originally proposed liy Barsantiand Malteneci 
in IS.by). 'riiere was no compression of the ex- 
jilosive mixture; it- was taken in during the early 
part of tlie up-stroke of a jiinton whicli ro.se in a 
vertical cylinder, ’riien the mixtiiie was ignited 
by being brought into mommitaiy c.oiitacl with a 
flame tlirongh the action of a sjjecial slidivv.alve. 
Urnler the imjuilse of the (>xplosion the piston ro.se 
witligieat velocity to the topjof its stroke, being 
fruf? to rise witlionib doing work on tlu^ engine shafi. 
Tile burned gases tlien cooled, and their pressnie 
fell bidowt-hat of the atmospheie. Tin* jiist-on was 
therefore urged down by tlie priissure of the aii, 
and in coming down it was automatically put int-o 
gear with the shaft, and so did work, the products 
of combustion being expelled during tlie last part 
of the down-stroke. The engine was excessively 
noisy, but it took less than lialf the amount of gas 
that had been taken by licnoir’s. 

Otto’s invention of 1870 again halved the 
consumption of g.as, and (juickly raised the gas- 
engine to the jxisition of a commercially important 
motor. Its smau'ss may bo judged fiom the fact 
that in 1889 there were already some thirty thou- 
sand engines of this tyjie in use, of .sizes giving 
from 100 liorse-jiower' down to a fraction of 1 
horHe-|>ower. In Mn‘. Otto engine the cylinder is 
generally horizontal and single-acting, witlia trunk 
piston, and it takes two revolutions of the crank- 
shaft to complete a cycle of operations. During the 
first forward stroke gas and , air are diawn in, in the 
proportion proper to form an explosive mixture. 
During the first liackward stroke tljo mixture is 
compressed into a large clearance space behind Ihe 

t uston. When the next forward stroke is about to 
login, the cmiipreased mixture is ignited, and work 


is done by the heated gases during the second for- 
ward ^stroke. Tlie second backward stroke com- 
]iletes the cycle l>y causing tlie hurried gases to lie 
expelled into an exhaust-pipe lending to the outer 
air. The chiarance sjiaco is, however, left full of 
burned gases, and this portion of the previous charge 
is allowed to mix with the fresh air and gas which 
is drawn in during the first forward stroke of the 
next cycle. Since only one of the four stiokes 
which are required to complete' a cycle is efiective 
in doing work, a massive fly-wheel, lunning fast, is 
used to furnish a huge inag^ziiu; of energy, and in 
cases where e.xcejitional uniforniily of sjieed is im- 
portant — as, for instance, in electiic lighting— it is 
nsnal to have two heavy fly-wheels. A centrifugal 
governor eonliols the engine hy cutting oil the 
supply of gas when the sjieed exceeds a presciibeil 
limit. The cylindei is kejit moderately cool by the 
circulation ol cold water in a water-jacket 

In modern engines of all sizes ignit.ion is almost 
always brought about by electrical means — eitliei 
a stream of high-tension sjunks is caused to flash 
acioss a, narrow gap between tvo teiniiiials fixed 
in a poicelain ‘ sparking ping,’ or else a low-tension 
sjiark is produced by meiOianically lueaking a sidf 
inductive circuit at a jioint situated within tli«‘ 
combustion e.hamlxii . 

Fig. 2 is a copy of an indic.atoi-diagiain fiom an 
Otto engine. All is Mu; fiisl stndie of the cycle. 


I) 



and coi responds to the taking in of gas and a,ir at. 
a jiressuie sensildy t-he sanu! as that of the atmo 
splieri*. B(.’ IS tlie eompi ession stroke. At- (' igr; 
tion takes jdace ami laises the piessnre (jnicKly to 
D. CDF>B is ihe efiective foiward stroke and the 
exhaust-valve is ojiened for the escape of the wa'-t(' 
gases neai the end of l-his sfioke at F. 'J’lie ex- 
jmlsion of the ga.ses goes on fiom B as the jiiston 
moves back to A, and this (mmpletes the cycle. 

As four strokes ai(‘ rieeessary to eomjdete ihe 
eycle, an engine Moiking on this piinci]»Ie is com- 
monly spoken of as a ‘ fom cycle ’ engine. Practi- 
eally all modern ga.s engines of small size are 
single-acting fonr-cych> engines, ojanating in the 
way that Jias just lieen descrilied. 

Foi a good many years fbe only fuel available was 
illuminating co.al-gas. This eircnmstance limited 
the size of gas-engines to quite small poweis— 
generally less tlian 29 liorse-jmwer — in which the 
co.st for g.as, though gi eater than the cost- of coal 
for a steam-engine of corresjxmding size, was move 
f-han balanced by the gieatm- convenimice and sav- 
ing in attendant’s wnge.s. In 1S81 Mi J. Emerson 
Dowson successfully applied his cheap ‘ 
ga.s ’ to the driving of gas-engines, and in 189.5 Mr 
11. II. Tliwaite tleinonstvated thaf ga.s-engines might 
lie diiven hy the so-called ‘ waste gases ’ of ihe blast- 
furnace. The gas given off in the distillation of 
coal for the jiroduction of coke is also a suitable 
fuel. 'The opening uj) of fhese sources of cheap gas 
has given an immerse impetus to the production of 
gas engines of large size, and has led to the snccess- 
fnl commercial development of engines other than 
those working on Ihe Otto cycle. 

As early as 1881 Mr Diigald Clerk introduced a 
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‘two-cycle’ engine, in which an explosion occurred 
once in every forward stroke instead of once in 
every alternate strokp, as in the Otto or ‘four- 
cycle’ engine. This was accomplishe<l by employ- 
ing an auxiliary ]»iston in a so|)arate cyliiuler to 
draw in a chaige of gas and air and deliver it 
into tin* main cylinder just after the main piston 
had completed its worldng stroke. 'Fhe engine 
did not achieve much success at the time, as the 
four cycle engine proved to he better suited for 
small powers ; hut for the large units using 
cheap ga.s of low cah)rifi(; value which aie now 
common, the Clerk or two cycle engine gives 
excel Iciit results. 

Fig. 11 shows the Oechollian.scr engine, which 
an ailaption of the Clerk cychx A long 
dylinder open at both ends has two j»istons ; 
tlic fiont piston is driven fiom the middle 
crank jiiti in the usual way, and nm^overs a ring 
of exhaust-ports towards the end of its outw.ard 
stroke. The otlier piston is contuicbsl to a hack 
c‘oss-head, which is coupled up by si«le nuts to the 
two out(!r crank-pins, which are both at ISO <legrees 



fiom tin; centie (“lank. This haojc piston uneoveis 
tw;.) lings of admission |)orls just hefoie tin* <;nd of 
its oiitwutd st,roke, the lirst for air and the second 
for gas. An extension of the main pislon-iod 
he'iind the li.ud-c eioss lu'ad carries the piston of 
a double acting [niiii]*, omi side of which su|>plies 
the air and the oilier gas to sepaiatc leceiveis 
MUi'ioiiinliMg th«’ cylindei. lii the position in which 
LIk- en;;^iiie is drawn in the hguie the exhaust gases 
arc being expelb'd while fresh gas and air are 
eiitetiiig at tlu^ other end of the cylinder. An 
instant later all the ]»orts are eovcied, and the 
mutuie is being coiii[)iessed betw<‘en the two 
jiistons as l-bcv move towards each other. The 
cli.Mge is then bred, and the two pistons are driven 
apai t,, so producing one eifeetive stroki* per reve’u- 
tio). It, should 1)0 noted that as the jiistons travid 
outwaids it is first the e.xhanst-fiorts which are 
overiim ; this i<dieves the piessuie in the cylinder. 
Then the aii poits arc uncovered, which allows a 
(juantity of air elleclively to expel or ‘scavenge’ 
the jnodiicts of combustion of the ])revioiis stroke 
befoie ficsli gas is admitted. An attractive feature 
of tbe design is that valves and piston-rod glands 
are dispensed with, and also that the force of the 
expulsion is lialaneed between the two pistons and 
do(!s not produce any reaction between the cylinder 
and bed plate. This circumstance make.s it easy 
to give the cylinder-liner freedom to cxjiand and 
contract under the alternate heating and cooling 
to whiidi it is subjeeied. 

Another engine which employs two opposed 
pistons in each cyliiulei', ami may therefore be 
regarded as a modification of the Oecliellihuser 
type, is the Fiillagar engine. The long return 
connecting-rods, and the nece.ssity for the use of 
a three-throw crank shaft, have been done away 
with by arranging two cylinders side by side, and 
coupling the lower piston of one to the upper piston 
of the other, and vice versd, by means of light 
diagonal steel tie-rods. If tbe stroke is faiily long 
in relation to the bore, the angularity of these ties 
is not excessive, and is, in fact, considerably less 
276 


than the niaxininm angularity of the connecting- 
rods. The thrust due to tlie diagonal ties is taken 
by outside cross- heads, which can be kept cool 
and well lubiicated, so thst the friction-loss due 
to this cause i.s very small. The whole design is 
iittractive in that it is at once simjiler, cheaper, 
and more compact than the Oechellumser engine. 
Only the lower pistons are connected to the 
crank-shaft by single connecting-rods, so that 
a plain two- throw crank, with cianks at 180 
degiees, suflices for both cylinders and all four 
pistons. The Fullagar type of engine-frame is 
now being adopted extensively foi Diesel engines, 
both stationary and marine, in sizes up to several 
thou.sand hoise-power. 

The Kbrting engdne (see fig. 4), which was 
brought out shortly after the Oecludhauser, is 
anotliei e.vaniple of the two-cycle type which is 
double iiastead of single acting. It consist.^ of a 



long cylinder with a ring of exhanst-])oi ts in the 
centre. The piston i.s also made so long that the 
exliaust-j»oit.s are only uncoveied when it is neaily 
at the ends of its stiokc'. Air and gas inji'cted by 
sepal ate pumps are adniittcal at the right moment 
tlirough mechanically controlled vaUes situated at 
each end of the cylimler. 

The foiir-cychi engine ha.s also been adapted to 
generate laige nowans. Two double-a,cting cylin- 
ders arc generally aira,nged in tandem. It is then 
po.ssible to time the explosions so as to secure an 
impulse every stroke. In such engines a compres- 
sion also ocelli s at tbe end of every stroke ; this 
leads to a enshioning action, wliicli is beljiful in 
overcoming the inertia ellects due to the moving 
parts. Engines of the douhhi-acting four-cj'cle 
liorizontal kind just deseiihed au* often spoken of 
as the Niiinherg tyiie. 'J'hey woie first brought 
out in (Jermanv in 11)02, and have been built both 
in Europe and America, in sizes ranging from 
1000 to 4000 liorse-pow er. 

The governing of small engines is usually accom- 
plished on the ‘hit or miss’ system- -i.e. the gas- 
valve is either lifted to its full height, or, if the 
speed is in excess of an assigned value, the governor 
displaces the lifting nieehanisiu, so that the gas- 
valve does not open at all. With the object of 
obtaining gi'eater regularity in running the device 
is sometimes arranged so that the extent to which 
the gjts valve opens is determined by the governor. 
By this so-called ‘ quality governing a rise of .^jieed 
is checked by rodiieing the amount of gas instead 
of altogether cutting oft' the supply. The sy.stera 
is not verj" successful in practice, as when the 
mixture is w'eak there is a tendency to iiiiss fire, 
and even if this does not occur, the efficiency of 
the explosion is considerably impaired. For large 
engines it is usual to employ ‘ quantity governing’ 
— i.e. the proportion of gas to air is kept constant, 
but the volume of the mixture drawn in to form 
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the chaif^e depends upon the position of the 
governor. 

As it is eas^ to determine the total heat liberated 
by the explosion of a c-haige of gas and air in known 
proporfcion.s, and also the amount ol lieat necessary 
to raise the temperature, of the products of (;om- 
bustion at constant volume, say from 60 to 61 
degrees Fahrenheit, it would seem a mere matter 
of pioportion to calculate tlie total rise in tem 
peratiire when the mixture is (lied in a closet 
vessel. It is fmind, however, that the maximnn 
pressure C(n responding to the maximum tempera 
ture calculated in this way is really about double 
of what actually occurs. The old exidanat.ion of 
this disiirepancy was that the jirocess ot comluistioi 
was still far from complete at the moment of 
maximum pressure, ft was thought that up t< 
the highest point of an indicator-diagram, such ah 
that sliown in fig. 3, only about 60 ])cr cent, of the 
whole heat of combustion was generate*!, and that 
the remaining 40 per cent, was liberated slowly 
during the subsequent expansion. This action, 
calle<l ‘ after- burning,’ was supposed to go on after 
the mixture had been ignited thioughout its whole 
volume. Ihit it is now generally a(x;epted that 
‘ after- burning ’ in tliis sens*! does not take place 
to any ai)preeial)le extent, and that the jnincipal 
reason why the maximum pressure cahmiated as 
indicated above is not actually realised is because 
the spcKulic heat of the jjroducts of combustion 
at (lonstant volume incnvises considerably at the 
high temperatures attained during the explosion. 
It is true, how(!ver, that an appreciable time is 
taken for the flame kindled at tlio sparking- jilug 
to travel to all jiarts of the mixture. The time 
taken is longisst in the ca.se of weak mixtui(!s at 
low iiressiires, the cornhustiori spreading mon* 
rapidly in rif:l)*‘r mixtures or in mixtures which 
are liighly comjni^ssed. 

Although the maximum tcmiperatuie attaimal 
hy the gases within the cylinder of the engine i.s 
less tljaii might have b<}en exfiected, it is nevei- 
theless some 3000'’ F. or more, which is higher 
than the, irndt ing-point of cast-iron, while the tem- 
perature of the walls has to he kept low enough 
not to burn the oil-iilm needed to lubricate the 
piston. 'I’lie neiicssity of employing a water- 
picket is tlms ('vident, and in large engines it 
is found necessary to arrange a water-circulation 
to cool the i)iston : sometimes the exhau.st-valv(!s 
(if any) are also water cooled. Since the volume 
of a cylinder incieases as t!ie cube of its linear 
dimensions, whereas its surface increases <mly as 
the s<|nare, it is clear that tlie dilliculty of ke«*ping 
the cylinder- walls roaaouahly cool increases with the 
size. At present the practical limit of size seems 
to he reaclKsd in a cylinder 48 inc-Injs in diameter. 
If we adopt a mean effective pre.ssuro of 65 lb. 
per square inch, and a piston - 8j)eed of 1000 
feet per minute, the power developed within 
a cylinder of this diameter in the case of a 
double-acting two -cylinder engine is alamt 3600 
horse- ])ovyer, which would soom to he about 
the maximum output obtainable from a single 
cylinder. 

As regards consumption, useful figures to remem- 
ber are that a gas engine working on town illu 
minating gas will require 15 to 22 cubic feet 
per brake ■ hor.se - power - hour according to size, 
the larger engines being the more economical. 

A small engine supplied from a suction gas- 
plant will require alioiit 1 Ih. of anthracite or 
II 11). of coke per brake-horse-power-hour. In 
the case of a pressure gas producer plant supply- 
ing large engines the fuel consumption may lie as 
low as 0*75 lb. of bituminous slack per brake- 
horse-power-honr. 

In early Otto engines only about 14 per cent, of 


the total energy supplied in the fuel was available 
on the brake; in modern engines the ratio may 
be over 30 jxu* cent. This gieat improvement of 
efficiency has been principally broiig;lit about by em- 
ploying increased ratios of comjn ession. JJy making 
certain assumptions, it may ho shovyn tliat the 
efficiency of an ideal internal combustion engine is 

where r is the ratio of compres.sioii, 

ami 7 is the ratio of the specific heat at constant 
pres.siiie to the si)ecilic heal at constant volume 
of tl)e working .substance. Since the specific heats 
of the gaseous mixture in the cylinder, both before 
and after combustion, are practically the same as 
in the case of air, for which 7-1*4, the expicssioii 

heconn (:“)*^^)* Although the asKumj)tions 

ma<le iu the proof of this formula d*> not by any 
means ap])ly under actual conditions, it furnishc.s 
a somewliat useful standai’d with which t he action 
of real engines niay h(; compaietl. This is the 
.so called ‘air standaid’ adopted hy a (’ommittjo 
of the Institution ol Civil Engineois. In tests 
niade by Professor Hopkinson on a 40 horse-i)OMer 
Crossh;y engine in 1908, the brake thermal elliciency 
was 0*32, and the indicated tbertnal elliciency was 
nearly 0*37. The ratio of compressiem "cas 6*37, 
for M'bich the corresponding ‘air standard’ effi- 
ciency is 0 52, so that 61*5 ])ei* cent, of the ‘air 
standard ’ elliciency was actually realised. I jo- 
fesHor (^allendar has estimate.d that, taking i ito 
account tl»e increase in specific heat of the woikmg 
Hul)st.ance at high ternpeialures which acluslly 
occurs, an ideal engine could only realise about 
75 per cent, of the ‘ air standaid ’ elliciency, so tliat 
the maximum obtainable <'Iliciency is ically only 
0*75 X 0*52 — 0*39. This means that the leal margin 
for imjirovement is only the difference hetWicn 
0 .32 and 0*39 

In some tests made by the Institution of Civil 
Engineers .sulfieient measuiements weie taken to 
allocate the jirincipal s<mrees of loss. If the tola I 
energy supplied in the fuel he, denoted hy 100. then, 
in round numliers, 40 was caiiii'd away in tlie hot 
exhaust gases, and 25 in the. ja,eket watiM* and 
hy radiation, leaving .35 as e*)nv<irted into indi- 
catcil work. The meehaiiical effieiemey of a- gas- 
engine when fully loaded — i.e. tlm latio of (lie 
hi alv(‘- horse-power to the indieal-ed horse j)o\) ei- is 
geneially about 0*85. 

The jietrol-engine, which is now so I'.xtensii ely 
iiseil for automobiles, aeroplanes. &c., dates froi'n 
1883, wlien Daimler [irodueed his liist small engine. 
It woiks in (he same way as tho, Otto cycle gas- 
engine, the only difference being that a. ‘carbur- 
tter ’ has to he added, hy means of which tlie air 
>n its way to the cylinder is intei mingled with 
a snil/alile projiortion of oil vajiour. I’lie fietrol, 
benzol, or otlier motor sjiirit used in these engim's 
is .so volatile, even at oidinary atmospheric tem- 
peratures, that it is only necessary to allow the 
air that is being drawn into the cylinder to suck 
up a spray of petrol through a small orifice. It is 
important, however, that the quantity of ]»etr0l 
taken up should always he such as will result in 
a suitable explosive mixture. In a motor ear, for 
instance, where the engine is being continually 
called on to work at different speeds and torques, 
this is no simple matter. A remarkable amount of 
ingenuity has been displayed in tlie invention of 
carburetters, whicli autfunatically tend to maintain 
a suitable ‘ richness ’ of the mixture at all speeds 
and loads. 

The general features of the automobile-engine 
are now fairly standardised. The cylinders, of 
which there are generally four or six, are arranged 
in line ’ with the crank-shaft beneath. In aero- 
engines, wliich are required to develop several 
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hundred horse-power at a speed of about 1500 r.p.m., 
more and larger cylinders are recjuired. In the 
‘ radial ’ type tlie cylinders are disposed radially 
round the crank shaft. In the ‘ rotary * tyjie the 
cylinders are again radially disposed, hut, instead of 
bein ;4 stationary, the cylinders, which are air-cooled, 
rotate like a tiy-wlieel around a fixed crank-pin, 
carrying tin; propeller with them. In the ‘Aec’ 
typ(‘ theie are ( wo lines of stati(mary, water-cooled 
cylinders. Seen in end elevation, the axes of the 
two lines of cylinders include an angle of about 
60", and converge (m the centre of the crank-shaft, 
which is situated at the apex of the V. Opposite 
cylinders drive the same crank-pin. The ariange- 
Inent evidently enahles twice as many cylinders to 
drive a given crank-shaft as the simpler ‘in-line’ 
type. 

The Diesel oil-engine, which dates from about 
1895, possesses some interesting characteristics 
which disl.ingnish it from all other internal com- 
bustion engines employing the Clerk or Otto cycle. 
It was invented by Herr Kndolph Diesel, who 
set <mt to produce, ail engine which wouhl work on 
a cycle aiiproximating as closely as possible to the 
ideal necessary for obtaining maximum theoretical 
ofliciency. A typical indicator diagram is shown 
in lig. 5. During comjiression air only is [uescnt, 
and the ratio of compiession is so high that the 
pressuie is raised to some 500 lb. jier sijuare inch. 
Oil is now injected into the cylinder in a, fine state 
of subdivision by means of an external air supply 



Fig. 5. — Indicator-diiigrani of Die.sel Engine. 

at a pressure of about 050 lb. per sipiare inch. 
The <(il burns as (juickly as it enteis the cylinder 
without the need of any ignition device, for the 
teirifieiat ure of the aii within t he cylinder is alreaily 
some loot) F,, in virtue of the high compres.Hion 
which it has just undergone. The combustion of 
the oil as it. is iniected during the early portion of 
the woi king stroke takes jilace gradually, so that 
the pressure never exceeils that attained at the end 
of compression, but remains juactically constant 
until the supply of oil is cut off, after which 
expansion proceeds in the usual way, followed 
by two idle strokes in which the burnt pro- 
ducts are expelled, and then a fresh charge of air 
drawn in ready for the compression stroke which 
follows. 

That the Diesel engine is, in fact, higlily econo- 
mical is proved by the fact that even for small 
sizes the makers are prepared to guarantee a con- 
sumption of oil which will not exceed 0'5 lb. per 
hour for every horse power obtainable on the brake. 
This is about half the amount of oil that would be 
reipiired by an ordinary oil-engine working on the 
Otto c.ycle. Reliable tests have shown that the 
thermal efficiency of the Diesel engine, reckoned as 
the ratio of the indicated power to the energy sup- 
plied in the fuel, may actually exceed 0 4, which is 
al)Out twice as high as can be obtained in any form 
of steam-engine, and appreciably higher than in 
ordinary internal- com bustion engines. On the other 
hand, tne mechanical efficiency of a Diesel engine 
is somewhat low, due largely to the work that has 
to be expended on the air compressor used for in- 
jecting the oil, with the result that, measured by 


the return on the brake, the thermal efficiency of 
the Diesel engine is not nmch higher than can 
sometimes be obtained by a gas-engine working on 
the Otto cycle. 

A strong comj)etitor of tlie Diesel engine in the 
smaller sizes is the Semi-Diesel or Hot Rnlb or 
Surface Ignition engine, which difl'ers radically 
from the 4-8troke Diesel in many respects. In the 
majority of cases it is a 2 stroke engine using 
simple ports for inlet and exhaust, which are 
opened and closed by the action of the i)istori. In 
the smaller sizes of this type the only valve in the 
cylinder-head is the fuel-valve, and e\(m this is not 
mechanically operated, but is opened by a sudden 
rise in pressure in the fuel system, due to the action 
of the cam -Opel ated fuel-pump. I'he fuel -spray is 
directed on to the hot bull) oi other uneooled sur- 
face, and is thereby vaporised and ignited. J^'or 
starting-up, this surface has to be heated either 
electrically or by means of a blow lamp. Ciank- 
ca.se compression is used, air beingdrawn in thiough 
the light llap-valves of Ibixilile metal in the crank- 
case on the up stroke of the piston. The compies- 
sion pres.su!e of these engines is low, about 150 lb. 
])er s(iuare inch, and their indicated mean etlective 
pressuie is low also, about 48 as compared with 
90-100 lb. in the Diesel engine, but, it being a 
2-strokc engine, the rating for a given cylinder- 
diameter is about the same as that of a 4-stroke 
Dic'^el. 'I'he fuel consumption of Semi-Diesels is 
higher than that of other types, al>out. *5 lb. as 
against ’4 lb, jier b.li.j). hour at full load, and they 
are not very flexible, owing to tJie tendency of the 
hot bulb to glow cold at light loads oi too hot at 
heavy loads, though in emtain engines this ten- 
dency can be collected by directing the sjuay on to 
a dillerent part of the bulb. On the other hand, 
these engines are remarkably simjde, and can hold 
their own by rea.son of this and of their low first 
cost. 

A recent innovation in the field of stationary 
internal -combustion engines is the high-compiession 
meidianical oi solid-injection engine, or cold-starting 
engine .as it is often called, to distinguish it from 
the semi-Diesel. These engines have a slightly 
lower compre.ssion - pfessure than the full -Diesel, 
and a slightly higher maximum pressure. The 
fuel consumption is about the same. As in the 
Diesel, ignition is by the heat generated by 
compression. Owing to mechanical injection 
being used, the air-compressor and mechanically 
operated fuel- valve are eliminated. The fuel pump 
is operated by a sharp-nosed cam, which gives a 
sudden rise in pressure in the fuel system. I’his 
sudden rise opens the needle-valve of the atom- 
iser in the cylinder head, and fuel enters through 
grooves and small holes or slits in a finely atomised 
form. 

I'he Still engine, wdiich began to attract serious 
attention in 1920, represents a highly ingenious 
attempt to confer upon a high-efficiency iiiteinal- 
combustion engine the elasticity and superior 
operating characteristics of the steam-engine. It 
consists of an internal - combustion engine, the 
cylinder-jacket of which is in communication with 
tile vvater space of a steam-boiler. The water, on 
its journey from the boiler to the jacket, is taken 
'iridn. tubular heater, through which the hot exhaust 
gases are discharged. The steam and water leaving 
the jacket are led back to the steam space of the 
same boiler. The exhaust gases, after pa8.sing 
through the tubular heater, impinge upon coils, 
through which the cold feed-water is pumped, and 
in this way give up still more heat before being 
allowed to escape. Steam taken from the top of 
the boiler passes through a stop-valve, and is 
admitted through an ordinary .slide-valve into the 
steam cylinder, which forms the underside of the 
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coiubuHtiou cylinder. Thus the tnp end of the 
cylinder functions aa an internal -combuHtion engine, 
and the bottoin end works as a steam-engine. I’he 
pistoji is driven down by the force of exjdosion and 
pushed up by steam admitted beneath it. The 
efficiency of the engine is remaikably high. 'J’liis 
is to be expected, m so far as inueli heat iisually 
canied away by the hot exhaust gases is made (o 
generate steam, which in tuin does additional 
woi k on tlie underside of tlie piston. Besides this, 
the alternation of steam and explosive mixtuie in 
the same cylinder pnjves to be a happy combiiia 
tion, in which each reacts on the other to the 
mutual advantage of both The boiling water in 
tile jacket keeps the cylinder walls at a uniform 
and unusually high temperature. Again, due to 
the preheating eflect of the comlmstnui stroke, no 
condensation occurs when steam is admitteil. Inei 
dental advantages are, that taking heat from the 
piston during the expansion stroke is an excellent 
means of keeping it c.ool, while the cushioning 
effect of the steam under the piston helps to iever.se 
the lecifiroeatiug masses at tlie hol toui dead centie, 
thereby reiluciiig frie-tional losses. By this system 
a fuel eoMsumptioii of 0‘.’{50 lb. of fuel -oil per 
h.h. p. liour has been obtained, which corresponds 
to a liralcp thermal elhciency of 0‘31)2 at full load. 
This is piohahly (.he liighost efficimiey that has au 
yet been obtained from any heat-engine. Scott’s 
(Shiphiiiidiug and Kngineering (ki. have developed 
the Still engine for marine work, besides high 
economy in fuel, the Scott Still marine-engine lias 
the aihantage that the use of compressed air is 
entirely eliminated, since the fuel-oil is injected 
by pi'CHsuie only (solid inji'ction ), and steam is 
used ill place of air for starting and maiueuvring 
piirfioses. 
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liitei'iiaf ioiial Justice, Peumanknt Court 
OF, Wits opened at The Hague in 1922. SeeLEAGTTJi 
OF Nation.s. 

liiteciiational Labour Offiee. See 

LKAtilD-: OF Nation.s. 

lilteniatioiial Law* Under this designa- 
tion arc included two distinct branches of jurispru- 
dence, known respectively as Public International 
Law and Private International Law. Public inter- 
national law regulates the relations of states 
to states ; private international law is concerned 
exclusively with the legal relations of private 
iiidividual.s, determining by the law of what 
nation such relations sliall be governed in each 
particular case. P’urtlier, it has to be noted that 
a variety of relations may occur wherein a state 
and the citizen of another state are the subjects. 
Here the law is public on one side and private on 
tlie other, as is the law administered in prize-courts. 
In practice, however, such cases are treated under 
public ititei national law. 

Public. International Law is the aggregate of 
the rules which govern sovercigm states in their 
relations and conduct towards each other. 


Ill ancient Greece certain rules were observed by 
the autonomous and indcjiendent city-states in 
their dealings with one another. 'I'liese rules con- 
stituted a body of Hellenic nuhlie law recognised 
as applicable to transactions between states within 
the Hellenic circle. 8o the Komans in their 
formal intercourse with neighhouiing communities 
ohsened, from a very early period, a body of rules, 
known as theyax /eD'o/c. This luilimcntary fetial 
law umlerwent imimitant developments dining the 
era of the republic, and its rules Meie extended 
and applied to a considerable variety of formal 
dealings between Rome and other state.s. But 
liming the whole period of the enipiie, wlii)o the 
municipal law of Rome was acliieving it.s high 
destiny, the juri.st.s were, by theii theory of a 
universal empire, shut out fioiii fonnuiali'ig any 
general .‘system of rules aiiplicahle to the lelatious 
of independent states. Nevei thcless the Roman 
juri-sts, by their enunciation of the doctrine of the 
JUS naturulc—i\ie doctrine that there exists a 
natural order of right, naiaralis ratio, which is (he 
tine foundation of law, and which it is the aim of 
jiiiisprudeiiee to di.scover and (unhody in the lules 
of positive law— laid the foundation ujxm vhich, 
many centmies aftei the fall of the Roman empire, 
modern international law was built Mean v bile, 
after the Roman empire had gi\en i)laee tosepaiate 
kingdoms, the peoples of Kuiope, closely bound in 
the tetters of feudalism, weie painfully si niggling 
through a period of Iriinsition, out of which Meie 
to emeige the gieat Kuropesn monaicliies. The 
Roman tradition and concejition of a single and 
iindiviiled emjiiie still lingered among laA^■ye7s and 
statesmen, and juoiiahly contrihiiteil to po.st])one 
any (dl'ort to evolve n jas infei ijentes. Jlniing 
this long peiiod, liowi'vei, the need of some delinite 
system of international law was in some nieasnie 
practically siijijilied l)y two ixiwevfnl iidluenees — 
I, he aaithority of the idiundi and the institution of 
chivalry. Tlie niagnilieent organisation of the 
j eliureh, besides cheeking violence and eonl lolling 
I ill some degiee tin* tin buliuice of ]uiiiees, enabled 
the pope, taking advantage of tin* lingering notion 
! of universal sovereignty, to act as arbitrator 
' in a great variety of con trovei sics langing in 
importance fuiin the disputes of private indi- 
viduals to the adju.stment of difiieiilties of serious 
international eoncein. The in.stitution of chiv- 
alry also, by introducing declarations of wai by 
heralds ami a more humane lieatment of tlie 
vanquished, and generally b}' inculcating the 
virtues of fidelity and magnanimity, temled to 
a.ssuage the horrois of war. Meantime the 
revival of eommerce. and tlie growth of the 
new commercial cities gave rise to several primi- 
tive maritime codes, whose jmblicalion did 
much to regulate the lelations of states iii 
mercantile matters. The most fainons of these 
cmles w'erc the Laws of Olcion, which ruled the 
sea - traffic of the Atlantic coasts of western 
Europe, the Laws of Wisby, which obtained in 
the North Sea ami the Baltic, and the C’onsolato 
<lel Mare, which regulated the commerce of the 
Mediterranean. 

With the 16th century came a new era and 
a rekindling of intellectual life. The medieval 
order in the politi(;al spliere fell into decay. The 
Reformation shattered the influence so long bene- 
ficially exercised by the Roman curia as a court 
of international ap)»eal. The great political and 
religious struggles of the period gave rise to wars 
w'hieh were waged with unrestrained ferocity. 
Men felt that an effort must he made to find some 
basis of international order if Europe was to be 
saved from what thieatened to become international 
anarchy. The remdssance had given a fresh impulse 
to the study of Roman law, and it was in the jus 
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naturale, as enunciated by the Roman jurists, and 
in the application of that old doctrine to states in 
their miitiial relations, that all the early writers 
on international law' sought to find a remedy for 
the lawlessness obtaining in international allairs. 
Towards the close of the 16th century notable eflbrts 
were made by lawyers and scholars in various Euro- 
pean countries to ani)ly the conception of the jns 
natiirah to the regulation of the mutual dealings of 
states. The prir)cij)Je that tlie conduct of states is sub- 
ject to law w'as clearly promulgated by Ayala, w’hose 
De J arc, el OJficiis Bellicis was publiHhe<{ at Douai 
in 1582. Other early w'orks of enduring reputa- 
tion were the De Jure Belli of Alberic Gentilis, pub- 
lished in 1598, and tlie De Legihas et Deo Legisla- 
torc of Francisco Suarez, published in 1612. Of the 
w'orkers who were thus engaged in the discovery of 
a juinciple which would he generally accepted as a 
foundation for a new' international order, immeasur- 
ably the gff^atest was Hugo Grotius, w’ho was 
born in 1588, tlie year after Ayala’s work was 
published. Grotius, whocombine<l profound learn- 
ing and keim j)hilosophic insight with a large 
experience in })ublic aflairs, is justly regaideil as 
the founder of international law. His famous woi k, 
De Jure Belli et Pads, was published in Paris in 
1625. (Trotius, starting wdth the conception of a 
lule of natural joason liinding on states inter sr, 
worked out the applicatitms of that juinciple lo the 
relations of states, regaidedas units arnl recognised 
as analogous to ‘ jicrHons ’ in law. He investigated 
the univeisal inoiul and social conditions of govern- 
ments and law's, and expounded whal. such govern- 
ments :ind laws aie, or ought to he, as determimKl by 
conformity to those conditions. He i educed a huge 
ma,ss of materials into an intelligil)le system, and 
fuesfuited it in a form that apjtealed to slatesmen 
and men of action as w'ell as to schohus and 
think(*rs. Tin' legal conceptions and juincijiles 
w’hi(‘h lu' used and ai)plied were fundamentally 
Poman in origin. As such tliey commanded tlie 
app)()\al ami acceptance! of lawyers and stati'snien ; 
for, from the 16th century, Roman law was gener- 
ally received throughout Western Christendom, 
w'iib the partial exception of England, as a kind of 
univeisal law. 'I’he success of the w'oik Avas rapid 
and decisivi'. Tn the treaty of Westjihalia. Avhiirh 
in 16-18 ended the Thirty Yeais’ War, the jirincijiles 
laid down by Grotius were nseogni.sed as fuinishing 
a stable foundation on wliieh to construct the jural 
lelations of states and the new' jniblic order of 
Eurojie, 

Hince the time of Grotius, there lias been miieli 
controversy as to the essential iiatnie and .source 
of international law. In continental eountrie.s the 
vi<nv geneially adojited is that, as laid down by 
Grotius, international law is the aj)j)lication of 
prineijiles and standards of right, attested by 
reason and exjierience, to international relations, 
and that these jirincijiles and standaids fuinish 
the. rules which determine, or ought to deter- 
mine, the relations of states to one another. 
Thus Bluntschli {Dns Vollcerrceht, sect. 1) de- 
tines the law of nations as ‘ That recognised 
universal law' of nature W'hich hinds dilFerent 
states together in a humane jural society, and 
which also secures to the members of difi’ereTit 
states a (aunmon protection of law for tbe.se general 
liiiman and international right.s. ’ In England, on 
the other hand, the majority of writeis on inter- 
national law take the vioAV that it lias its source 
in international consent, and consists of the ag- 
gregate of the rules expressly or implicitly agreed 
on by states as regulating their conduct and re- 
lations to one another. This doctrine, which won 
its wray into English jurispnnlence chiefly through 
the teaching of Bentham, w'hose principles were 
worked out and more specifically applied by 


Austin, has been accepted by the courts in Eng- 
land. Thus in 2'hc Q}(een v. Keyn, 1876, 2 Ex. 
I9. 63, Lord Usher, at j). 131, observed: ‘The 
authorities seem lo me to make it clear that the 
consent of nations is requisite to make any pro- 
position a part of the law of nations. This assent 
i.s to be assumed to the logical application to given 
facts of the ethical axioms of light and wrong.’ 
Whichever of these views be aihipted, it is re- 
cognised-- incieasingly recogni.‘-ed“ tliat the great 
object of the law of nations is to secure or realise 
justice tlnougli legal means ; and that ethical 
principles of light and jnstii'c, so far as applicable 
to the relations of states, furnish a test not only 
for existing rules, but also for the adoption of new 
rules demanded by the exigencies of iritermitional 
life. In short, ethical justice is to intci national 
law exactly what, according to the doctiinc of the 
Roman jurists, it is to any system of national 
law'. But it cannot be cited to ovenule the 
positive precepts either of national oi inteinalional 
law. For, just as the legal obligations of an in- 
dividual citizen are del ei mined not by a moial 
ideal but by tlie laws in force wit bin tlie state, 
so t,h<‘ measure of the legal obligations of a state 
is to he found not in an ajipeal to a moral ideal 
hut in the rules wliich are received as jtositive law- 
by the body of states. The positive lules of inter- 
national law emltody the juaclical morality which 
nations in general lecognise as binding njioii tliem, 
and fuinisli tbe only competent evidence of wbat 
lliat standaul is. 

Tbere is a fiivtbei (jnestion wbetber inter- 
national law can jnojicrly be saici to jiossess the 
essmitial characteristics of law'. If the tcini law, 
as Austin and the English analytical school main- 
tain, is to h(' C'^nfineil lo rules enforced by a deter- 
minate anthoiity, tbe rules of international law- 
aie cleaily excluded fiom the categoiy of hgal 
rules, and fall to be regarded nieiely as moial iiiles 
sanctioned by jiublic opinion. But. it is now con- 
ceded that, liaving legaid to the liistoiy and 
development of law, the scope of the leim law 
cannot he limited to rules of which the hieach 
is rediessed or j)nnished by a foice inesistihle to 
the individual and legnlarly ajqilied by courts. 
ITi.storically law— the law of a slate— does not 
ow'e its origin to the jiolitical jiower of the 
state; nor is it iinariably enforced by a deter- 
minate autbonty. It bas its oiigin in the cus- 
tomary rules observed by tbe community before 
tbe state comes into existence; that is to say, 
before the conimunity is jtolitically organised. 
Further, even after a conimunily begins to use its 
jiowers ill some organised way to compel ohidi- 
<‘nce to c(>rtain riih's, the nieaiis and jirocesses 
whereby tlie eonmninity exercises its coeici\e 
jiowers are imjierfect ami juecaiions in ojieialion. 
There i.s, indeed, a long jieiiod during A^lllcb the 
customary rules are enforced only, or mainly, by 
j)roc( sses of self-help recognised l»y the conminnity 
as rightly exercisable by individuals who have 
sulVered injiiiy by a breach of the customs. The 
customs or observances of such a comntnnili , al- 
though the breach of tliem is rcdrcssed'or juinislicd 
only by a legalised self-hclji, are recognised as being 
witliin the seojie of the tium law'. T'he analogy, 
indeed, hetw'een such customary inles in an im- 
perfectly organised conimunily,* and the rules of 
international law' is, in many wa^s, veiy close and 
instructive. Tlie rul(‘s observed lliy states in their 
dealings w'ith one another are habitually treated 
as law’ and are regarded as liaving the foice of law. 
The conceptions embodied in tin' modem law of 
nations are legal conceptions, derived mainly from 
Roman law. It has been built up by the applica- 
tion of legal princijiles and by legal reasoning. 
It is true that the breach of international law has 
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noi hitherto been punished or redressed by any 
force regular in its action and ineHistihle to 
individual staieH. But the League of Nations 
represents inacliiiKuy for ascertaining an<l formu- 
lating the collective will of an organised com- 
munity of states, and the International Court of 
Justice established under it holds out the promise 
that the rules of international law may be more 
autlioritatively interpieted and juore regularly 
applied. As things are, intei national law 
may properly be (lescuibed in the words of 
I’lesident Wilson as ‘law without a forceful 
sanclion.’ 

It remains to consider the sources of international 
law, in the sense of the agencies by which its rules 
aie ascertained. Tlie part taken by jurists in 
building uj) this branch of jurisprudence has been 
conspicuous. Their task has been to tabulate 
precedent*^, to deduce arnl test j)rinciples, and to 
oind togetber tlie vast mass of niaterials, moral, 
legal, and historical, into a colieient .system. Tlie 
works of a long line of eminent writiTs have con- 
tributed powerfully nob only towards a dealer 
understanding of the ])nnci])les and rules which 
govern the intercourse of states, but also towards 
the creation and education of opinion by which the 
range of this bramdi of law has been enlarged. 
Another importanf. factor in the formation of inter- 
national law is to be found in treaties. (Jonsidered 
as sources or evidences of the law, the most im- 
portant treaties are those which jmrport to lie 
declaratory of existing law or formative of new 
law. Apart from such ‘law-making’ treaties, a 
series of treaties between did'erent states containing 
similar stipulations for the settlement of matters 
in dispute between the signatories may have im- 
portant eiFects on consuetudinary law, and in this 
way may indirectly alFect other states which have 
not been parties to them. Again, many rules 
may be traced to the judgments of tiibunals of 
international arbitration and other mixe<l couits. 
The diHUsions of prize-courts — which are courts set 
up by belligerents to tiy disputes between their 
own governments and subjcicts, and the govern- 
ments and subjects of other .states — aie often 
valuahle as precedents, and as furnishing evidence 
of international usage. Tlie general authority of 
such decisions is dependent on the reputation 
enjoyed hy the judges. But the principles laid 
down in the judgments of such judges as l^ord 
Stoweil in Lngl.nnd, Bortalis in France, and Story 
in America, have been accepted by other courts in 
other countries as trust-wortliy, and have liad a 
profound inlluenee in moulding international piae- 
tice. The American Judge Kent ((|.v.), referring 
in particular l^o the judgments of Lord Stoweil, 
has borne this testimony : ‘ There is scarcidy a 
decision in the Fhiglish pnzo-courts on any general 
question of piildic right that has not received the 
expres.s approbation and .sanction of our national 
courts.’ Among otlier sources of modern inter- 
national law may he mentioned deelaiationa of 
responsihle st.atesmen, opinions of the law oflieers of 
governments, state pajiers on matters in dispute 
between govei nments, and instructions issueil by 
states to their armed forces or to their diplomatic 
agents. 

The communities whose relations are govcrneil by 
international law are imlejiendent states. While 
‘independence’ is predicated by international law 
of all the states who are its subjects, nevertheless 
international jurisprudence rests on the principle 
that these several states, as members of the com- 
munity of nations, are really mutually intcr- 
(le])endent. The reality of such interdependence 
is every day becoming clearer with the increase of 
complexity in the social, commercial, and political 
ties by Avliich the nations are bound to one another. 


State.s are recognised as analogous to persons in 
law — juristic t^rsons having legal rights and legal 
obligations. The marks of a state, as the term is 
used in international law, are that tlie community 
constituting it is organised for a political end, that 
it possesses (lefinite territory, that il. is represented 
by a government wliicli excncises exclusive control 
over all persons and things vvitliiii its teiiitojy, 
and that its external relations are regulated by it 
independent!}^ of the will of any otlier communily. 
'I’o these characteristics is added tlie leqniicinent 
that it mu.st exhibit icasonable ground lo believe 
that its existence has the element of durability. 
Theoretically a cornmunity jiossessiiig these attri- 
hutes of state-exiKten(;e is a state ; hut, nevci t heh‘ss, 
its accession to the family of natioii.s dates fioin its 
iccognition by other jiowers, Becognilion may 
take place by formal (h'claiation, v\liicli may be 
embodic.d in a treaty that deals also with other 
matteis, or it may be etlected informally by 
acci editing ministeis to the slate. (ondi- 
lions may be atta(*he(l by the recognising states 
to their recognition. Becognition by one state 
in no way binds other states. Eavh state 
indeed must be allowed to judgi' for itself 
whether a community elaiming to la* leeognised 
does actually possess t/lui essential ebaiaetcristies 
of a state. 'J’he (luiekness oi slowness of recog- 
nition is often determined by jiolitical svmjia 
tines ; but when a community dv Jacio ]»os.seHses 
the essentijil attributes of a state, otliei jioweis 
cannot continue for an indefinite lime to refuse 
to acknowledge its rights lo be tieated as a 
state. The legal doctrine that stales are analogous 
to jiersons in law carries with it the doetiine of 
their equality befoie the law. I’lie doetiine of 
equality hohls in pioeeedings befoie a court, 
whether it he a court of arbitiation oi the Iiiter- 
mitional Court of .luslic^e. But the fiction of an 
equality of legal rights is liaid to leeoncih* with 
the facts of intei national life, am! it has no a]»])]ica- 
tion where redress is sought, by means of ‘.solf- 
lielp.’ Further, the trend of leeeiit history seems 
to be not in the direction of the theory that inde- 
pmidciit states, however ditl’erent in size and 
power, are all equal in the view of tin* law 
of nations, but rather in the dirc'ction of ac- 
knowledging a jirimacy on the jiart of the fore- 
most ))owers of the civilised world. Tlie advances 
towards self-realisation of the international 
comiininily, and the undeitabiiig by that (ami- 
muiiity of legislative and administrative func- 
tions, make it in(;reasingly dillicnlt to maintain 
the oM theory that slates aie equal in inalteis of 
political right. 

A state is not soveudgn in the sense of inter- 
national law if iheie nre any limitations ujion its 
])ower to enter into ridations with other slates. 
Such a state, however, may he a immiber of a eon- 
federatioii and exercise certain pow ois giving it a 
qualified international status. Amithei fmm in 
wliicli jiart-.sovereignty occurs is that of protect- 
orates. Ill some eases the piotected slnte is left 
free from interfeienee wdthin its own territory. In 
other cases the ])rotecting state exiMcises a ceitain 
authority within the teriitory of the protected 
state. Generally speaking, a iirotectorute jiossesses 
all competence in international atVairs which it has 
not specifically resigned. Anotliei class of states 
having only a qualitied status aie states under tlie 
.suzeiainty of others. Such a state jiossesses only 
such competence as lias been specifically con- 
ferred upon it by the suzerain. jThe re- 
strictions imposed by the Peace Treaties of 
1919 on certain new' states which then came 
into existence, and the provisions of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations with regard to 
mandated territories, liave added to the numbers 
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of states in possession of a qualified or ))arlial 
sovereignty. 

Difficult questions ari.se wlien a portion of an 
existing state ri.ses in rebellion, and sets up a 
separate government over a considerable portion of 
the national terj itory, or wlien organised bodies of 
men are, for political purjinses, in armed hostility 
to an estabfisljed government. A community 
attempting by armed liosbility to free itself from 
the jurisdiction of the parent state may, under 
certain comlitions, be recognised as a belligerent. 
'J'be conditions warranting sucb recognition are 
that the eml wbicli the community in revolt seeks 
is j>olitical ; that the hostilities are of the 
cliaiacter of wa.r, and are carried on in accord 
with tlic laws of war ; that the government of the 
revolting (snnmunity is in tiie hands of a responsible 
organisation ; and iluit the revolt has attained 
such propoi lions as to allect the lights and in- 
terests ot otliei states. The efl'cct of recognising 
a revolting coiiiinunity as liaving tin* status of 
bellig(Mcnts is that the community is, so far as 
the prosecution of hostilities is concerned, ucc(»idcd 
hy the recognising state all the piivileges of a 
state 

A state has proprietary or quasi pioprn>tary 
rights over the territory occuyiied hy the state- 
community, and subjected to its sovereignly. The 
definite houndaries of the state territory an* a.scer- 
tained hy occuiiation, prescription, or treaty. 'I’he 
right of a state over its teriitory exists* for the 
pijrpos(',s of goveniment, and comprise.s the right to 
a(;t within the limil.s of the territory upon or 
against all peisons found there, and to dispose of 
all real and personal property within the territory, 
tus, in the j\idgm(Mit of the state, the purposes of 
government may require. Lakes and laud locked 
wateis not dirc'ctly communiitatiug with the ocean 
and wholly surrounded by the land teriitory of a 
single state, form pait of the dominions of that 
state, 'fhe state also has an exclusive jurisdiction 
over that portion of the sea which is closely adjacent 
to its own territory. The generally recognised 
rule is that this littoral jurisdiction extends to 
a distance of thice miles from low- water mark. 
This distance was defined by tin; supposed range 
of a gun in ymsitiou. Within the three-mile limit 
tin; jurisdiction extends to commercial regula- 
tions, rules for pilotage and anchorage, sanitary 
and quarantine regulations, revenue and general 
yiolice. A somewhat wider limit is, however, some- 
times claimed and conceded for special purpose.s. 
Thus under a convention signed at Wa.shingtou in 
11)2-1 between Great Britain and the United States, 
the American authorities may hoard British vessels 
susjmcted of committing, or attempting to commit, 
offences against the Proliiliition laws of the Uniteil 
States, provided that the right is not exercised at 
a greater distance from the coast of the United 
States or of its territories than can be traversed in 
one hour by the suspected ve.ssel. Both the parties, 
however, expressly declare that these provisions 
are nob to be regarded as implying an intention 
to depart from tlic three-mile rule recognised as 
generally applicable to the territorial rights of a 
st4ite over waters. The civil and criminal juri.s- 
diebion of a state extends to all its ships on the 
high seas or within its territorial waters, and to 
its public vessels everywhere. In the cla.ss of 
public vessels are included ships of war, and vessels 
engaged in the service of the state and in commainl 
of ^jovernment officers. Over private ve.9sels in 
foreign waters the amount of jurisdiction claimed 
by different states varies. The general principle, 
as shown by practice and hy treaty stipulations, 
is that disorders which disturb only flie peace of 
the ship or those on board are to he dealt witli 
exclusively by the sovereignty of the home of the 


ship, hut that those which disturb the public peace 
may he suppre.ssed, and, if need he, the oflenders 
punished, by the proper authorities of the local 
jurisdiction. If, however, the local jurisdiction is 
not a.sserted, the state to which the vessel belongs 
may properly exercise its concurrent jurisdiction. 
I'o the rule that the jurisdiction of a state extends 
to all persons and things within its territory, ex- 
ceptions are recognisetl in the case of foreign 
sovereigns and their suites when visiting a 
foreign country in their official capacity, and 
in the case of diplomatic agents or other officers 
commissioned to transact the political affairs 
of the state abroad. I’liis imnmnity from local 
jurisdiction has been called exterritorialit}'. 
The persons to whom such iinmnnity is granted 
are regarded as being, for rmrpo.scs of juris- 
iliction, within the territory of their liome state, 
ami beyond that of the state in which they are 
geographically. 

The rules of international law legnlating the 
intercourse of nations in times of jx'ace receive in 
practice regular ohseivance. On the other hand, 
the expel ience of the Great Wai has shown how 
feeble is the sanction for the observance of rules — 
even rules passed with great solemnity at the 
Hague tkmferences — for regulating the conduct of 
A\ar. It has become evident that the attempt to 
disarm war of its horrors is an idle dream and a 
dangeious delusion, and that the aim of inter- 
national law must lie in the more practical task 
of removing the causes of war and devising means 
hy which the several peoples may work out their 
destiny and their future, secure and unafraid. The 
Covenant of the League of Nations sets forth that 
the purpose of the licague is to promote inter- 
national co-operation and to achieve international 
peace and security. The establishment of the 
FiOague and of the great international organs de- 
pendent on it lias already brought about results of 
far-reacliing importance in international law {vide 
J..KA(iUE OF Nations); but the peaceful solution 
of the international problems Avhich must inevit- 
ably arise depends even more on the education of 
public opinion in the several countries and on the 
development of a spirit of understanding, tolerance, 
and conciliation. 

The more important departments of public inter- 
national law are dealt with in separate articles. 

Private hiiernaticmal Law is tbat department of 
law which arises from the fact tliat there are in 
the M'orld ditlcrent territorial jui isdictions adminis- 
tering ditl'erent s\ stems of laws. The subjects of 
this branch of jurisprudence are privati; individuals, 
and its rules are administereil by national courts. 
I’lie majority of the relations in which human 
beings stand to each other are in their nature 
universal, and entirely independent of the states to 
which the parties belong. Thus an individual may 

{ )os.sess real property in a .state other than that of 
lis domicile, or he may enter into a contract or 
execute a testament in a country difl'erent from 
eitlier. As, in general, each of these countries 
is governed hy a distinct system of laws, it is 
frequently a question under which system the par- 
ticular relations fall. In the event of an action 
becoming necessary, is he to appeal to the muni- 
cipal laws of his native country or domicile, or to 
that of the place in which the property is situated, 
or to that in which the contract was eiiteied into, 
or in which the testament was executed? The 
whole of the doctrines of private international 
law accordingly resolve themselves into the single 
doctrine of the localisation of smdi legal relations. 
This branch of law determines no legal relations 
whatever; it simply determines in what national 
jurisdiction an action ought to he. hronglit, and by 
what national law it ought to be decided. The 
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collection of rulnn for thus determining which 
system of law is to be .aj)plio<l in cases which con- 
tain a foreign element/ is also coniiiionly known as 
the ‘conflict of laws.’ 

According to the famous rules of Foelix and 
Hubej, winch were long accepted as the funda- 
mental propositions on which private international 
law was tounded, all the efiects which foreign laws 
can proihice within the teriitory of any nation 
depend absolutely on the consent of Unit nation, 
eithm express or tacit. The sole foundation for the 
w hole system was found in the voluntary and re- 
ciprocal goo<l-will of nations (comitas ffentiimi). 
But, in fact, enforcement in the courts of one state 
of rights duly acquired under the laws of another 
state is necessary to justice, and the whole prin- 
ciple of this branch of law is a direct corollary 
from the doctrine of recognition. The light ami 
duty of mutual confidence involved in the doctrim^ 
of recognition implj", as we have seen, the accept- 
ance and enforcement by the recognising .state of 
the definitions which the recognised state may have 
imposed on legal relations -and this, as a ruh.*, even 
when the definitions so imposed difl’er fiom those 
which are applied to the same legal relations when 
existing among its own eitizons. 

Tlie increasing intercourse between individuals of 
dilVeient nations gives a growing importance to th(‘ 
inl/ere.its afleeted by this blanch of law- -the lules 
being accej) ted ami enforced by the vai ions slates 
as ji.-irt amt parcel of their local law. 'riu^ rights 
ami obligations whiiih lesnlt to persons from the 
possessnm of immovables are regulated by tli<‘ law 
of the country where the immovable subjects are 
situat(‘d. This Ic.r loct rei sit(v, as it is called, 
determines, even in tlie case of an alien juoprietor, 
all questions I ela ting to the aeijnisition of immov- 
ables, whether l)v sale or prescription, to lelting, 
hi ling, and mortgaging, working of mines and 
minerals, servitudes, and to all taxes and juihlie 
buidens. I'lie law' of the place where real iirojterty 
is situated in shoit governs exclusively as to t,he 
tenure, the title, and the descent of such property. 
Ill nearly all Euiopeaii countries the rule long 
ohtairu'd that the tenure of immovable )uo]»eity 
was only possible to a foieigner on the condition of 
political naturalisation. In almost all states this 
rule has now' been relaxinl ; and in Britain it has 
been entiiely departed from. I’lie British Nati<m- 
ality and Status of Aliens Act, 1014, sect. J7, 
provides: ‘Heal and personal ])ioperly of every 
description may be taken, acijuiied, hel<l, and dis- 
posed of by an ali(m in the same manner in all 
resjiects as by a natural-born Biitisb subject; and 
a title to real and personal juopeity of every 
description may Ite derived through, from, or in 
succession to an alien, in the same manner in all 
respects as thioiigh, from, or in succession to a 
natural-horn liiitish subjc'ct. ’ It is, ljowovt*r, «‘x- 
pressly provided that this section shall not o]>erate so 
as to qualify an alien to be the ow'ner of a Itritisb 
ship. As regards movable or personal proi>erty, 
the general rule is niobilM spaj n linin' peraonam : 
that is to say, iighU lo movables are regulated by 
the law of tl»e owner’s domicile {lex duniirili.i). 
The modern tendency is to sjibstitute ]»olitical 
nationality for domicile us tin* test of personal law ; 
but, as between tw'o jiuisdietions comprised in one 
state, such as England and Scotland, such a substi- 
tution is not possible, and there at least the lex 
domJeilii must maintain its ground. Every om; at 
the moment of birth acquires a domicile of origin, 
w hich, in the case of legitimate children, is the 
domicile of their father, and, in the case of illegiti- 
mate children, that of their mother. Tliis domicile 
is retained until another takes its j»laee, A domi- 
cile of origin may be abandoned and another 
acquired by choice. In order to eflect this, there 


must be not merely change of residence hut proof 
of an intention to change domicile. A woman, on 
her marriage, takes the domicile of her husband ; 
but a change of domicile Htimte wairirmmio does 
notaltei rights set up by marriage-coiitracl., express 
or implied. The law of tlie domicile also regulates 
questions regaiding status, legal capacity, legiti- 
macy, and succession to movable propeity. The 
construction, iucidents, and validity of a con- 
tract are juled by the law which tli(' parties 
intended. Fiinta facie the law' of the country 
Avbere the contract was made {ic:r Itm contrarfns) 
will he applied. If, hoAvever, the contract is lo be 
wholly performed in a country difleient from tlio 
locus contractus, the law of the place of peifonnaiioe 
(lex loci sohiiionis) will govern. As legiiids the 
contract of marriage, if a marriage is valnl by t he 
law of the place where it is made it is valid e\cry- 
wbere. Questions as to the competeney and value 
of evidence, or as to piocediire, or as to the admis- 
sibility of prescriptions and limitations, aie deter- 
mined hy tne law' of the place w lnne tli!' action is 
raised (lex fori). The ascertainment of foioign 
law is dealt with as a question of fa<‘l/ to he set t led 
on evidence. 

Befeienee is made to the following articles 
dealing with ])articnlar departments ot iiitei- 
nalional law : 


Aln‘11. 

iiliassador. 

Ai hil.iat inn. 
n.Uaiici^' ol I’own 
llkx-loulo. 

(’ajiil nIal/Kiii. 
'k'lilliot of J.aws, 

Oiisiil. 

onl.rahand. 

Oililoiiincy, 

])OlllH’ll<>. 

Enftiny. 

Bini.iooUAriiY. 


K\1 inthtion 
^oI<'l^M) Enlist nipiil 
Fotvi^ii 

(;cnt'v;i Coiw ('iitioii 

Ciiotins. 

lunni^i.it/ion. 

.1 ut isdu'i ion. 

.1 111 uspriidt-iicc. 

Lav\ 

1 -ciudic 1)1 Tviitions 
Mai I 

Nul/inali.sat/ion. 


\'H Mill 

ol ). 
War 


(iniMU'Cs 
s of \\ ai 


i- of), 
f Treaty 


l^ublio International Jja\) : iluyo 
(Jrotius, J^( Jurt lUHi nc Pacts (Pari.s, id2r»; ^Vlu \vcir.s 
Eng. od. IKH.'}), Vattel, 'J'he Law of A’a/ian.^ (Cliitty’.s 
Eng. ed. 1707); iiluntschli, Jja.'i inoibrnc 1 "lk>rr«('ht 
(J.eip. J877) and L( Droit Intcrnahonal ('iidiju' (J’ariR, 
1<S74); Kent, Com7nndarits ( Abdy's td. Lund. 1S78); 
'Wheaton,EyrnH'/i<,s of hiternatioiad Liar (4tb Kn ■ cd. liy 
Atlay, IhO-t ; (itli cd. by I awronce, Itilb) and Histori/ of 
the Jm'ic of Naiums (New York, IKtib) ; I'hilhinote, 
International L<'V.' (4 vols. .'W ed. 187!) 8!)); VV. Oke 
Manning, Cominentaries on Law ot JNations (Sheldon 
Amos’s ed. Loud. 187f)); W. K. Hall, Jotcrnatioiad J.aic 
(8ih ed. by Jliggin.s, 1!)114); Ijonmer, In.i/itides of thi 
Law of JVatioiLS (1884); Vtestlake, Jolt mat tonal Law 
( i'art I., Eeace, 1!)04 ; Part 11., AVar, ]!)(i7 ); Sir 
Fniderick Smith, 7 n tn naiional Laic (.kt)i id. by Phillip- 
soii, J!)18) ; Jjawieiice, I'n nciplcn of JiUi naitiomd Jaiw 
(7th td. by Winticid, ]91i3) ; Moore, hiijr.st of Inter 
nahonid Lair (8 \o]&. Washington, ItlOfJ) ; ,1. W. (larnir, 
International Law and the World kCtn- (‘3 vols. 1/oiid. 
1920); < Ijipcnlieiin, hdcrnationaf Law (2 vols. 2(i ed. 
J.ond. KJPJ). 

I’rivato riiteriiational I.aw : Savigny, &c., 

vol. vm. ( Eng. trans. by W. Clutlirie ) ; Dicey, t'onjhet 
of Jxnrs (.'Id ed. liy Keith, 1922), Wcstlnki, J riiate 
Jnitrnaiionid Iaiw (tith ed. 1!)22); Story, Corjlirt of 
J.ai's (8th ed. 188.’i ) ; Par, Jntirnahonot Jaw (Eng. 
trails, hy (). lb (hllcspie) ; Foote, J'nruti Inti rnat tonal 
Jnrisprndeiire (4tli cd. 1914). 


Interpleader is a form of ju-ocess in the 
English courts intended for the jirolcciion of a 
defendjrnt who claims no inteiest in the subject- 
matter of a suit, while ai tlx* same time lu^ has 
n'ason to know that the plaintill’s title is disjmted 
by some other claimant. Jn sn<di a case the 
defi'iidant may apjily to a judge, Avho will older 
the plaintifll’ and thf otlier elfiimant to api»ear 
and inteiplead. The stakehohler himself may now 
initiate an inteiplead or. Sjieeial protection is 
given to sheriffs, &'c., w hen goods taken in execu- 
tion are claimed by a third party. 

Interpretation* See Exegesis. 
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Interpreter. Seo Dragoman. 

Interstate Commerce. See Cakrikrs. 

Interval, in Music, is tiic difference of pitch 
hetwocii uiiy two inusical tones. Since pitch 
<le})endH upon tiie vihration-fretiuencicH, the rela- 
tion between any two pitches is the numerical ratio 
between the two vibration -fref|uencie.s ; and all pairs 
of tones within wliich the fre(iuencies have the 
same ratios present e(|UHl intervals. Tlie interval 
botwcicn any two tone.s, whether chosen or heard 
at random, is thus expressible as an arithmetical 
ratio ; but musically it is only certain intervals 
which are recognised as being musical intervals, 
and what these are depends upon the Scale ( cpv.) 
which is in use. AmoTig the European nations and 
those of Eui-opoan descent the diatonic scale is 
employ etl ; and this, wlnm unmodified by Tempera- 
ment (<i.v.), presents tlie ratios given umler Har- 
monics (q.v.). Within such a scale the various 
int<u vals that may be found are (C being taken to 
re}>n;sent the keynote of the scale) minor secornl 
(— E F or li — C') — 10/1.5; ^rave major second 
( ^ 1) — E or U — A ) -- 10/9 ; map)r second (= (' — D, 

F (J, A -11) = 9/8 ; grave minor third ( =: D— F) 
— .*12/27 ; minor third ( ' E- (}, A — C', 11 - 1)') = 
0/5 ; major thiid { = C — Fi, F'— A, or tl- B) — .5/4; 
perfect fourth ( - C — F, D — G, E — A, G — or 11 
-F)' ) 4/.‘l ; acute fourth (= A — D') — 27/20; 

acul(* augment (‘d fourth ( — F^ — B) =^4.5/52; grave 
diminished fifth (= II — F')“f»4/45; grave (ifth 
(— I) — A) -10/27; ])erfect fifth ( C~-G, Fi— 11, 

G-IV, A -F/)=::i/2; minor sixth (E-G', 
A — F’', II -G') = 8/5 ; major sixtli ( — G — A, I> - Jl, 
G— -It’) “ .5/.‘l ; aciiti' luajor sixth (— F’ — !)') — 27/10; 
grave minor seventh ( D — (!~F'', 11 A') — 10/9; 
minor sc'ventli (It 1)', A-(i') = 9/.5; s<;venth 
{(.' 11, F F/) - 15/8 : octave (G G', D- -1)’, Ac.) 

-- 2/1. By taking various notes of the diatonic 
scale, fis star! ing-))oints, and mea,Huring known 
intervals fiom these, we arrive at interimaliate 
notes of the s<‘ale, of which tlie following aie 
examples, the vilnatioiMatios being given with 
reference to t’ : 

Vitn’.'itioii-ratios. 

GJ(, rriifior third Ixdow E. . . 25/24 — 1’04101 j 

1 ); , ( a.s A ; 1 ) ; : Ak- 1 27/25 1 0800 / 

minor second hclow It. .75/01 ■“ 1-10721 
Itb, minor third above 0/5 — J •200() f 

A'\>, minor sixth above (J 8/5 --- 1 -OOOO 

lib, minor s<*\eutli al>ov'e C'. .. 9/5 1 -8000 

Jl| , .‘1 major thirds ahov(> G ..125/04 — 1 'OO.*!! i 
Tlie (liirerence of pitch Ix'tween 0 and Gf or between 
D jind 1^ is freouently called a semitone, and an 
interval increasiMl or (liminislied by a .seitjitone i.s 
said 1,0 he augmented or diminished. This ap]>lie8 
especially to the intervals of a iomth ;iml a fifth, 
which with the. octave are said to he perhad,, 
hec.ausi! any augmentation or diminutiem mais 
their c.onsonance. The major sixth or third may, 
howev(3r, he dimiiUHhed to a ‘minor’ sixth or third 
without desti oying tin; eousonance ; and the Unni 
‘minor’ is .n, Iso apjdied to the diminished .secoml oi 
seventlL The oirtave begins a newsoiies, and thus 
the ‘ninth’ is the oet.ave of the s<3cond, ami so 
foi til. F’or further tliseussion of the mu.sical nomen- 
clature, vvhicli is somewhat unsettled, sec article 
‘Interval’ in Grove’s Dictionai'n of Mvsic and 
Mumrmns ; and for a nmueriivii table of the vai ions 
intermediate Uines within the scale, see Daniell’s 
Principles of Physics, 4th cd. pj». 420-27. 

Illtc.stacy, the state of a person who has died 
without U'sting — i.e. without leavifig a will. If no 
will, or deed equivalent to a will, is executed, or if 
a will execut,(*(l is invalid from defect ot form, then 
an intestacy ocenus, and the law provides an heir 
or next-of-kin, in lieu of the owner himself doing 
so. See Heir, Hu.sband and Wife. 


Intestines, a part of the digestive system, 
divided into the smaller intestine (conijirising 
duodemim, jejunum, and ileum) and the gieater 
intestine. See Dujestion, Gin* ; and for Diseases, 
see Constipation, DiARiaioiA, DysENTEuy, En- 
teritis, Peritonitis, Ac. 

IiitimidatHni. See Thhea j. 

Intonation, the opening phrase of any plain- 
song melody, sung irsually ('ither l*y tlie oflioiating 
priest alone, or by one or more seleeled choristers. 
J'he term is most commonly a])plied to the first 
member (consisting of two or three noltjs) of a 
(iregorian Psalm-tono, the other meiiiheis of it 
being the dominant (or reciting-note), the media- 
tion, and the ending. Its use is confined usually 
to the first verse of the jisalm or canticle, except 
in the case of tlie Magnificat, Benedict us, and 
Venitc, to giv'o greater soVimnity to wliich it recurs 
in each .succo.ssive verse. See also Temperament. 

Inlonin$?. a modem jiopular teirn for the utter- 
ance in musical recitative of the veisicles, icsjumses, 
collects, Ac., of the Anglican Litujgy. This recita- 
tive consi.sts mainly of a single .sustained note, or 
monotone, hut may he varied liy the introduction of 
certain simple inffections, which have tlie sanction 
of moie or less prevalemt custom or tradition. 

Such musical recitative in vocal prayer is un- 
doubtedly very ancient, and its employment in 
Cliristian wor.ship is, in fact, an inheritance from tlie 
Synagogue, where it may be heard still. It obtains 
eipially among Mohammedans, American Indians, 
South Sea Islamiers, and the great majority of 
barbarous nations, and would seem to he t he ont- 
conu! of an instinctive feeling that the familiarity 
of onr collo(|uial tones of voice is out of keeping 
with the revereore that belits human intercourse 
with Deity. Whatever may he saiil for or against 
the practice elsewhere, there can lie no doubt that 
in our cathedrals and larger .sacred buildings an 
audible utteranc(3 would without it he far less easily 
attainable. 

Illtoxicaiioil. This term is aj>i)lied to the 
condition brought about l)y aii overdose of alcohol. 
The symptoms induced vary a good deal acc*ording 
to the rauidity with which the alcohol is drunk 
and ahsorneil into the blood, and also according- to 
k he form — spirits, wine, or beer in wliich it is taken. 
If they are swallowed rapidly in largo (piantitu^s 
tlie .symptoms are those of a narcotic jioison. See 
Alcohol, Aia’omoli.sm, F’oison. 

Intoxication, or drunkcnm'ss, is, in jioinl. of 
law, no excu.se for any wrong done by the drunken 
jiarty. (’rimes which are committed in a state 
of drunkenness are imnishahie in the same way ms 
if the actor were sooer, though it is discretionary 
ill ilie court to mitigate the sentence. A contract 
made when the jiaities, or eitlier of them, are in a 
.state of complete incapacity fiom intoxication may 
he made void. 8o it is wKea one of tlie jiarties is 
inloxicated, and a sober person induces his consent 
by fraud. Thus, if goods are sold to a person so 
drunk that he does not know what he is doing, the 
purchase may be reimdiatod as soon as the drunk 
man becomes sober. Unless be does so imnu'diatedy 
on coming to his senses, however, the contiaci will 
stand. The drunk man, in short, may cither re- 
pudiate or enforce the bargain when he comes to his 
senses. The mere act or st ate of drunkenness, wlien 
irivately indulged in, is not an offence against the 
aw ; but if it be shown in public it nnu become 
so. Every person found drunk in a higliway or 
public place, or in a licensed house, is liable to a 
penalty of ten shillings ; and on a second offence 
■within twelve months, to twenty shillings, and on 
a third offence within twelve months, to forty 
shillings. To be drunk and riotous, or be drunlc 
-while m charge of a horse or carriage, or of a gun, 
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is punishable witJi a line of forty shillings, or 
imprisonment for one month. Local acts also 
often i?n {)ose other penalties. In Scotland several 
ancient statutes were passe*! against dninlcenness, 
which, howfvei, are in desuetude. In many local 
police acts a penalty is imposed on drunkenness in 
the streets. 

IntreiK'liiiu^iits. See Entrenchments. 

tlltrodlictioil (Ital. u)(rodnzio7ie), in Music, 
is a kind of })refacc or prelude to a following move- 
ment. Formerly the introduction was only to be 
hmnd iu large musical works, such a.s symjdumies, 
overtures, oratorios, &e. ; but now it is found in 
every rondo, fantasia, polonaise, waltz, *!vc., on tlie 
))rinciple that it is considered al>ruj>t to begin all 
at one.e, without pre])arin^ the audience foi what 
is to come. In earlier operas intro«lucti(m is 
ap[)lied to the j)iee(i of music with w'hich thty 
Ixigiu, and which immediately follows tlie overture. 
Ill some cases the overture and introduction are 
united, the composition going on without any 
formal jiausc, as in (jluck's IphigiHiic rn Taunde, 
Mozart’s Idoinene.o and Dun Giovanni. Overtures 
themMeIv(*s are frequently commeneed by an intro- 
duction, as in Beethoven’s Eipnonl and Leonora, 
N*)s. 2 and 3, and Weher’s h irischidz n.xn\ Oberon 
overtures. Tlie majority of ’Wagner’s operas c<»m- 
ineuce with an introduction {V ornpiel or Eudei- 
tnnij), a short one being also prefaced to the second 
and third acts. The introductions are also import- 
ant and characteristic parts of several of the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven and Schumann. 

Introit, in the Konian (’atholic Church, an 
anthem sung at the beginning of tlie moss, immedi- 
ately after the Gonjite/jr, and wiien the priest has 
ascended to the altar. It consists of an antiphon, 
Cloria Patri, and usually part of a psalm ; hiit 
other passages of Scripture are used, while a few' 
iutroits ill the present Missal are taken from unin- 
spired writers, and one (Whitsunday) is from 2d 
Esdras. The introduction of introits is ascribed 
t<t Ci'ogory the Creat (f)9/)), or perhaps to Celestine 
(423). in the first prayer-book of Edward VI. 
an iuLroit is prefixed to each collect, consisting of a 
psalm to be sung after the opening prayer in the 
communion office. 

Intromission, in Scots law, is the assump- 
tion of authority to deal with another's pro- 
perty. It is dividied into legal and vicious. Legal 
intromission is where the party is expressly or 
imjiliedly authorised, either by judgment or 
deed, to interfere, as by drawing the rents or 
getting in ilelits. Vicious intromis.sioii is where an 
heir or next of-kin, without any authority, inter- 
feres with a deceased person’s estate ; as, for 
example, w'he.re a person not named by a will, or 
without the authority of any will, collects the 
proyierty of the deceased person as if he w’ere 
regularly appointed. By so doing the vicious 
iutromitter incurs the responsibility of paying all 
the debts of tlie deceased. 

Intuition, the immediate apprehension by the 
mind of an object or truth without any proceR.s of 
reasoning ()r calculation ; also any truth held to 
be thus directly perceived, especially fundamental 
truths in mathematics, logic, and ' ethics. Reid 
(q.v. ) and the Scottish scliool insisted that the 
mind has a faculty or jiower of apprehending 
such truths, which carry conviction w'ith them, are 
incapable of resolution or analysis, and indefeas- 
ible. Intuibionism or intuitionalism was combated 
by Locke, the Mills, Bain, and many modern 
schools — e.g. utilitarianism. See Common Sense, 
A PRIORI, Kant, ETHres, Psychology, Scottish 
Philosophy. 

IntiiHsnsccption, or Invagination, is the 
term applied to the partial displacement of the 


bowel in which one portion of it passes into the 
portion immediately adjacent bo it, just as one 
part of the finger of a glove is sometimes pulled 
into an a<ljacent part in the act of withdrawing 
the hand. In tliLs case the contained pmtion of 
intestine is liable to be nipped and strangulated 
by the portion which contains it, and all the 
danger of Hernia (q.v.) results, with far less 
chance of successful iiiteiferencc ou the [»aiT of the 
surgeon or physician. It is one of the most fre- 
quent and fatal causes of obstruction of the bowels 
in children, hut less common in adults. Tim ex- 
tent of the intussusception may vaiy fioiu a fi ac- 
tion of an inch to several feet, i'he condith)n, 
though very dangerous, is not necessarily fatal. 
If no operation is i)erformed, the invjigiuated 
portion may slough, while adlicsioii is ^^stilhlishcd 
nctw'een the peritoneal sui faces of the ny>per and 
lower portions at their places of junction, so iliat 
the continuity of the tube is preseived, although 
a large portion may he destioyed. At an early 
stage the normal state may sometimes l>e restored 
by a large enema ; but the propei treatment, w hen 
pain, passage of blood, and an abdominal swelling 
in a child afVord a definite diagnosis, is by an 
operation to ])ull out and restore or to remove tbc 
invaginated part of the bowel. 

Inula, See Elecampane. 

luillill, a vegetable piinciple, isomeiic with 
starch, <lerived from Eleeamjtane (q.v.). 

lUYUlideSy lIoTEl. DES, Set' Papjs. 

IllYai\ an alloy of nickel and steel, valuahh* htr 
making pendulum rods and measuiiiig nppliuiiees, 
as being practically invariable in dimensions on 
account of change of tem))eratuie. 

Inveraray, the county tow-n of Argyllshire, is 
picturesquely seated on the north -west sliore of 
Loch Fyne, 16 miles SSW. of Dalmally station, 
and 45 NNW. of tJrcenock (vid Loch Eck), Re 
moved to its present site in 1742, it has a sculptured 
.stone cro.s.s from Iona (c. 1400), and an *)helisk to 
the memoiy of seventeen Camj)hells, executed here 
without trial in 1685 for their share in A»g\Jrs 
expedition. Inveraray Castle, the seat of the 1 mkt', 
of Argyll (q.v. ), was rebuilt in 1744-61. A loyaJ 
burgh since 1648, Inveraray W7 ih till 1918 one of Ayr 
parliamentary luirghs. Top. (1841) 1233 ; (1921)490. 

Invrrcarg^ill, a towm in Southland land -dis- 
trict, New Zealand, capital of the county of South- 
land, stands on an estuary called the New River 
Harbour, about 100 miles SVV. of Dunedin. It is 
regularly built, with line wide streets, and is un- 
usually well provided with public parks. Besides 
the government buildings and schools and churches, 
it possesses an excelhmt athenamm and a hospital. 
There are numerous sawmills in and aiound the 
tow'ii, besides foundries, flour mills, breweries, and 
manufactures of boots, bacon, cordials, tlve. There 
are extensive nmat-freezing works at the mouth of 
the estuary, and imndi Southland mutton is now 
sent to England; other exports froni Invercargill 
are wmol, grain, cheese, and timber. Pop. (1921) 
borough, 15,203; with subui hs, 19,210. 

Inverkeithins:, a royal burgh of Fife^ al 
the mouth of Inverkeithing Bay, 13 miles WNW. 
of Edinburgh. Witlj Dunfermline, A'c., it )etnrn8 
one member to parliament. Pop. ( 1921 ) 3350. 

Iliverlocky. a ruined castle of Inverness-slure, 

2 miles NE. or Fort William, near which, on 
Sunday, 2d February 1645, Montrose completely 
routed* his rival, Argyll. 

Inverness* the county towm of Inverness sliire, 
and capital of the nortbeni Higlilands, stands on 
the Ness, near its month in the Moray Firth and 
the north-east end of the Caledonian Cannl, 108 
miles by rail WNW. of Aberdeen, 144 NNW. of 
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Perth, and 190 NNW. of Edinburgh. Its wooded 
environs, hemmed in by hills ( Tomnaliuricli, 223 
feet ; Torvean, 300 ; Craigpliadrick, 430 ; Dunean, 
940, &c.), form a picturesque and interesting land- 
scai)e. Visited by Columba (q.v.) about 565, and 
by Malcolm Canmore made the seat of a royal 
castle, by CromwL*ll of a citadel (1652), Inverness 
has a wealth of memories. It was garrisoned by 
the English in 1296; in 1411 was burned by Donald 
of the Isles on his way to Harlaw ; and figures 
repeatedly in the lustory of the Stuarts, down to 
their final overthrow at Cull(Klon, hard by. In 
front of the Scoto- Flemish town hall (1882), pro- 
tected now by a fountain, is the Clach-na-Cudain, 
or ‘stone of the tubs,’ the jjalladium of the burgh. 
The Kpiscopal cathedral ( 1867 ) of the united diocese 
of Mora}’, Uoss, and Caithness is a fine Decorated 
e<li(ice ; and other features of the place are the 
county hall (1835) on tlie site of the <!astle (not 
Macbeth's), the infirmary, the lunatic asylum, the 
loyal aeadeyny, the barracks, the main suspension 
bridge (IS55), and the Islands, a favourite proin- 
enade. Malting, thread - making, and bleaching 
have given place to woollen manufacture, sbip- 
Imilding, distilling, «&c., with considerable shipping 
and commerce, the harbour having been mucb im- 
proved in 1847 and 1900. The great wool fair 
(established in 1817) is held in July; and the 
Xortheru Mee.ting (1788) in September. A royal 
bnrgli since about 1067, luveruess till 1918 united 
with Forres, Fortrose, and Nairn to return one 
member to parliament. Pop. (1831) 9663; (1881) 
17,365 ; ( 1921 ) '20,944. luverness still prides itself, 
as in Defoe's and Dr Jolin.son’s day, for the purity 
of it.s Kuglisli. 

Inverness-shire, a Highland county, the 
largest itj Scotland, and larger than any in England 
but Yorkshire, stretclies from sea to sea, and has 
a total area of 4323 sq. m., of which 1284 belong ' 
tc) the Hel)ri(les— Skye, Han is. North and South 
Cist, lieubecula, liana, llaasa.y, Eigg, St Kilda, 
and thirty -seven other inhabited islands. The 
mainlaml portion, measuring 85 by 55 milc.s, is 
intersected NE. and SW. by the Great Glen and 
the Caledonian Canal (q.v.). It includes lladenocli, 
Glenroy, and tlie valley of the Spey on the east ; 
Lochahor on the .soutli ; Glenelg, Glengarry, Arisaig, 
and Moidart on the west ; Stratliglass on the nortli ; 
Glenurqiihart and Ghjnmoriston towards the centre. 
It is truly a ‘land of the mountain and the floo!,’ 
for it contain.s Ben Nevis (4406 feet), the highest 
point in Britain, with twenty-six other .summits 
exceeding 3500 feet, whilst the chief of its river.s are 
the Spey, Ne.s.s, ami Beauly, and of Jiinety gwd- 
sized lakes Lochs Ness, Archaig, Sliiel, Lochy, 
Morar, Laggan, and Erich t. The west coast is 
in<lpntcd by salt-water Lochs Hoiirn, Nevis, and 
Moidart. The nudes include gneiss, mica-slate, 
granite, porphyry, and trap ; and the most fertile 
soil ifi the country rests on the red sandstone in the 
valley of the Aird, and between the county town 
and Beauly. Only 4 (1 per cent, of the whole area 
is in cultivation ; and 255 so. m. are under wood, 
the rest being shee|)-walks, deer-forests, moss, and 
barren heath, vabiable only as grouse-moors. Sheep 
are the principal live-stock. The rivers and lakes 
afford splendid lishing. The county returned one 
member to parliauicrib until 1918, when it became 
part of tlie parliamentary county of Inverness and 
Boss and Cromarty, with three members (one each 
for Inverness, Boss and Cromarty, and the Western 
Isles). luverness is its only town of any .size; 
Kingussie and Fort William, though police imrghs, 
are mere villages, as also are Beauly, Fort Augustu.s, 
and Portree. Pop. (1801) 72,672; (1841) 97,799; 
(1881) 90,454 ; (1921 ) 82,455, about 19 inhabitants 
per square mile. Of these, one-third are in the 
islands ; 43 per cent, speak Gaelic and English ; 


5*4 per cent. Gaelic only. See articles on the chief 
islands, lakes, &c., as well as on Highlands, 
Hebrides, Culloden, Deek-forests, Glenroy, 
and F’oYEit.s. 

Inver.sioUy in Music, is of three kinds. ( 1 ) (Jf 
a chord, when any other of its component notes than 
the root is placed lowest (see HaumonY). (2) Of 
an interval (within the octave), \vbtM» the lower 
note is tians[)Osed an octave higher, or vice versd. 
To lind what an interval becomes by inveision, 
subtiaet the ligure denoting it from the liguie nine ; 
thus, a second inverted becomes a seventh, a third 
becoine.s a sixth, &c. In this obaiig<* major in- 
tervals become minor, augmented interv als become 
diminisheil, and vice verad. (3) Of a subject or 
theme, when it is imitated in contrary motion — i.e. 
the melody progi esses Ity the same intei vals as the 
original theme., but ascends oi descends always in 
a contrary direction. Tliis is a fiequenl. tlevice in 
fugues anrl other con trap unLil music. — In geonietiy, 
inversion is the substitution for each jujint in a 
ligure, of another point, collinear with it and a fixed 
I>oint (tlie centre of inversion), the rectangle con- 
tained by Ibe distances of the two points from the 
centre being con.stant. — In logic, inversion is a foi m 
of immediate inlluence wbeieby a new jiKHiosition 
(the inverse) is obtained whose subject is the con- 
tradictory of that of the oiiginal proposition (the 
invertend ).~F’or inversion in chemistry, seeDl(jE.S- 
TION, PoLARISA'l'lON, SUCJAR, FERMENTATION. 

llivertebrata* a collective title for those 
animals which ngree in not exhibiting the char- 
acteristics of Verlebiates - viz. a dorsal nerve cord, 
a dorsal median suppojting axis or notocliord, 
respiratory clefts on the jiharyiix, a veiitial heart, 
and eyes arising foi tlie most part as outgrowths of 
the brain. But the dividing line is no longer so 
clear as it once seemed, for not only are Ascidians 
or Tunicata recognised as degenerate Vertebrate 
animals, but several remarkable type-foims — e.g. 
Balanoglossus (q.v.) and Gephalodiscus (q.v.) — are 
so near the boundary line that they aie usually 
called Hemicbordata or half Vertebrates. 

Invertebrate animals include tlie unicellular Pro- 
tozoa, the Sponges or Porifera, the Cadentera or 
Stinging Animals, many classes of worms, Eebino- 
derms. Arthropods ( (bustaceans. Insects, Arach- 
nids, Ac. ), Molluscs, and some less familiar divisions. 

Inverurie, a royal burgh of Aberdeen.shiie, at 
the influx of tlie Drie to the Don, 16 miles NW. 
of Aberdeen. With Elgin, &c., it returned one 
member to parliament till 1918. Pop. 4500. 

Investiture, in feudal and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, means the act of giving corporal possession 
of a manor, office, or benefice, accompanied by a 
certain ceremonial, such as the delivery of a 
branch, a banner, or an instrument of office, 
more or less designed to signify the power or 
authority which it is supposed to convey. The 
conte.st about ecclesiastical investitures is in 
terwoven with the whole course of inedianal 
history. The system of feudal teniiie had hecome 
HO universal that it affected even the land held 
by eccle.siasticH. Accordingly, ecclesiastics who, in 
virtue of the ecclesiastical office which they bidd, 
came into possession of lands began to be legaided 
as becoming by the very fact feudatory to the 
suzerain of these lauds ; and the suzerains thought 
themselves entitled to claim, in reference to these 
pemonages, the same riglits which they enjoyed 
over the other feudatories of their don)ain,s. Among 
these rights was that of granting solemn investi- 
ture. Now, in the case of bishop.s, abbots, and 
other cb inch dignitaries the form of investiture con- 
sisted in the delivery of a pastoral staff or crosier, 
and the placing a ring upon the finger ; and as 
these badges of office were emblematic — the one of 
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the spiritual care of houIs, the other of the espousals, 
as it were, hetwi'ou the pastor an«l his ciiurch or 
monastery tie; asMumotion of this ri^'Jit hy the Jay 
suzerains f)ecame a siihjeet of constant arnl aiiffiy 
cotuplai/it on the part of the cimrcli. On the part 
of the suzerains it was replied that they did not 
claim to ^nant by this rite the spiritual powers of 
theolliee, their funetion hein^ solely to ^'raiit posses- 
sion of its tein|)oralities. hut t)ie clmrch party 
ur^n*d that the ceremonial in itself involved the 
granting of spiritual povvers ; insomuch tliat^ in 
onhir to prevent the clei-gy from electing to a see 
when vacant, it was the practice of the einjierors (,o 
take possession of tlie crosier and ring, until it 
shoulu be their own pleasure to grant investiture to 
their favourites. Tlie distavour in wliich the prac- 
tice had long been held found its most energetic 
expression in the person of (Iregory VII., who hav- 
ing, in the year 1074, ena<!tcd most stringent 
measures for the repression of simony, proceeded, 
in 107/5, to condemn, umler excommunication, the 
practice of investiture, as alinost necessaiily <‘on- 
nected with simony, or leading to it. But a ]>o]>e 
of the same century, Urban II., went further, and 
(1005) absolutely ami entirely forbade not alone 
lay investiture, l>ut tlu; taking of an oath of fealty 
to a lay suzerain by an ecclesiastic. In the l*2tli 
century the pope, Pascal II., agreed to surrender 
the possessions and royalties of the church on condi- 
tion of the emperor ( itenry V. ) giving up his claim to 
investiture. This treaty, however, nev(;r had any 
practical ell'ect; nor was the contest linally adjusted 
until the celebrated concordat of Worms in 1 1‘22, in 
which the emperor agreed to give up tin; form of 
invi'stiture t/nV/t the ring and pastnrrd .sfaj/', to grant 
to the clergy tin; light of free elections, and to 
restore all the possessions of the ( 'huich of Bonie 
which had been seized either by himself or by his 
father ; while tin' l)Oi>e, on his jiart, consulted that 
the elections shouhl be held in the presence of the 
emperor or his ofiicial, but with a right of apjs'al 
to the provincial symxl ; that investiture might be 
given by the emperor, but only />?/ the touch of the 
sceptre ; and that the bishops and other church 
dignitaib's should faithfully discharge all the feudal 
duties which belonged to their jinncipality. Hoc 
ClIUKCU OF Enoland, Feitdalism. 

liivincibles. See Fenians, (bvvENDJsn. 

Involiirre. In a sborteue<l Indorescence ( q.v.), 
such as the umbel, the biacts, unless suppresseil, 
are nec<*ssarily close together, and form an ajqiarent 
whorl (but really a close sj)iral ) around the grou{) 
of pedicels. This is the involucre. In compound 
umbels the whorl of bracts of the secondary umbel 
is therefore a secondary irivohnue, and iscommotdy 
<!alled an involucel. In composites the crowded 
whorl of gr(*en leaves immetliately outside the capi- 
tulum, which the non-botanist mistakes fora calyx, 
is constantly UTined the involucre, but no less 
inaccurately, since here the, true brjuTs are those of 
the separate llorets, and occur on the surface of the 
capitulurn its(!lf (c.g. binnia. Sunflower, «S:c. ). The 
composite ‘involucre’ is therefore imuely «l(!rived 
from those leaves of the axis below tin* capitulurn 
which remain green ami vegetative since bearing 
no horets in tlieir axils. In Scabious (q.v.) the 
true bract of each tlorei in the capitulurn unites 
JL.S a sheath around the ovaiy, and is also known 
as the involucel. Here, again, vve have a regret- 
table use of terms, themselves hardly necessary, 
in two distinct senses. 

Involute* l^ee Evolute. 

Involution a^id Evolution are two opera- 
tions the converse of each otliei. The object of, the 
hist is to raise a number to any power, which is 
effected by continuously multiplying the number 


by itself till the number of factors is equal to the 
number designating the power. Thus, 2 raised t<3 
the third powder is 2 > 2 x 2, or 8 ; 7 raised to t he 
fourth \w\\cr Y!*,! x 7 x 7 x 7, or 2401 , (fee. Evolu- 
tion, on the other hand, is th(‘ extraction of a root 
of any ninnher — that is, it is a Tiiethod for discover- 
ing vihat number, when raised to a certain power, 
will give a certain known number. Thus, the square 
root of 04 is 8 — that is, 8 is the number which, miserl 
to the second jiower, will give 64 ; is the fourth 
root of 81 — that is, y raised to tlu' fourth power is 
81 ; and so on. The symbols exjuessive of the two 
operations are as follow^ : 5” means that b is to he 
raised to the third jiow'er : (7^)^’ means that the 
square or second power of 7 is to ht* raised to the 
fifth power; \ 9 or or 9i signifies that the ex- 
traction of the second or square root of f) is required ; 

or 250*, that the fourth root of 250 is to he 
extracted ; and so on. Involution ami (‘vidution, 
like multiplication and division, or dilierentiation 
ami integrati<m, dilfer in the extent of tlieir appli- 
cation ; the former, or direcd- opmation, can always 
he eom])leted, while there are iiunihei less ca,ses in 
which tlie latter f.'iils to express the lesult with 
perfect accuracy. 

lo, th(i daughter of Inachus, king of .\rgos, was 
beloved by Zeus, and, transformed tlnougii fear of 
Ileia’s jealousy into a cow, bad many vvanderings. 
See Auuu.s. 

lodilie (I : atom. wt. 126-97 ; atom. mnu)>er 55) 
is one of the lialogen elements. It was disco\ere(i 
in 1811, by (Jourtois, in the waste liquors produced 
ill the maniifactuie of carbonate of soda fiom the 
ashes of seaweeds. A few years later (lay-Uussac 
discoveied that it was a Him))le elementary body. 
While it is still obtained from the half-fused ash 
of allied seaweeds, wliicli is known in Biitain as 
Kelp (q.v.), it is much more largely ])repared in 
South America from the iodate of sodium, which 
is found a.ssociated with nitrate of sodi\im in the 
native (Jhile saltpetre. 

In small quantity, and usually in combination 
wutli sodium, magnesium, or calcium, iodine is 
very widely ditiused over the oarlb's suifaci*. It 
<*xists in sea-wati'r. in marine animals ami plants, 
and in certain mineral siirings. It is also loimd in 
sovcwal minerals, as, for example, in ceitain Miixi- 
can silver ores, in Silesian zinc orcis, in plio.vj)borit/e 
from the Ujq>er Palatinate, and in eoal. 

At ordinary temperatures it; usually oeciirs in 
soli<l, <lark-gray, glistening scales ; it, is, however, 
(uystallisable, amJ sonu'tiiiuis appi'urs as an octa- 
he<lron with a rhombic base. It is soft, and admits 
readily of trituration, has the liigli s])*M ilie gravity 
of 4-95, and evolves a peculiar and disagreeable 
CKlour, which indicates its great volatility. It fuses 
at 225"' ( 107" U.), and at, about H50" ( 177 " ('.) it boils, 
and is converted into the purpb^ vapour bo which 
it owes its name ((ir. lottos, ‘ violet lik(‘ ’) ; it lias 
an acrid taste, ami communicates a brownish- 
yellow colour to the skin. It is vei-y slightly 
soluble in M’ater, but flissolves readily in watery 
solutions of iodide of potassium and of liydi iodic 
acid, and in aleoliol and ether. Iodine vupour is 
the heaviest of known vapours, it,s speeilic gravity 
compared with air as unity being 8-716 It com- 
bines directly with phosphorus, sulphur, and the 
metals. Its behaviour with hydrogen is analogous 
to that of clilorine and bromine (see Hydro- 
CHLORK! AnilJ), but its airmities are weaker than 
those of tlio last-named elements. It likewise com- 
bines with numerous organic substances, ami the 
compound which it forms with starch is of such 
an intense blue colour ihat a solution of staich 
forms the best test for the presence of free iodine. 
By means of this test one part of iodine may be 
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detected wiien <]issoJved in one million parts of 
water. 

With hydioj^en iodine forms one compound, 
hy dr iodic acid ( HI ), a colourless, pungent acid gas, 
which in most lespects is analogous with hydro- 
chloric acid. It may ho obtained by gently licat- 
ing a mixture of amorphous phosphorus, iodine, 
and wat(‘r. The soluble iodides of the metals may 
be obtained by the direct combination ol the metal 
and iodine in presence of water. Some of the in- 
soluble iodides are of extreme brilliancy — e.g. the 
iodide of mercury, scarlet ; the iodide of lead, 
yellow ; and othem are of great value in medicine. 
Amongst the latter must be especially mentioned 
iodide of potassium, iodide of iron, and the 
iodides of mercury. 

Iodide of potas-sinm is one of the most important 
medicine.s in the pharinacopmia. It crystal I i.se.s in 
colourless cubes, which are sometimes chsar, but 
usually have an (►paqne wbiti.sh appeal ance, and 
are soluble in water and sjiirit. It is decomposed 
and the iodine set free by chlorine, bromine, fuming 
nitric acid, and Ozone (q.v,). Iodide of iron is 
formed bv shaking iron wire oi lilings in a (do.sed 
vessel with four times the weight of iodine sus- 
pernhul in water. There are two iodides of mmeury 
- vi/-. the green suh-iodide (Hgl) and the red 
iodide (Hgl>). There are .several well-delined 
comjioiinds of iodine and oxygen, but tiny arc of 
no Hp(‘cii>,l ialerest. 

The prepaiations of iodine aie employed exk'H- 
sividy in medicine and in IMiotograpby (q.v. ). 
Iodine itself or its compounds may give; rise to the 
Hympt.oms known as lodinni ; mo.st commonly lun- 
iiirig ai tlie nose and eyes, with headache ainl sore 
throat; somclinies initationof tlu^ iiik'stinal canal, 
either aloru' or comhiiuid with the otbei synj]>tomH. 
In the case ot the imliiie compounds the.se un- 
pleas a,nt results usually cease it tlie dose be in- 
creased. 

Iodine and its comjionnds increase the activity 
of tlie absoibent system gencially, ami are useful 
in enlarg(!meiii of the glands counectod with that 
system (lympbatie glands, thyroid, sjileeu), and 
wlieri'ver absorption is deficient (hypertrophy of 
breasts, utmus, iVc. ; indolent inllammatory exu- 
dation in any organ). lint they are p«;rbaps of the 
greatest value in certain forms of clnonic rlienma- 
tism, certain stages of syjihilis, in .scrofulous con- 
ditions generally, and in chronic poisoning by 
mercury and lead. In the last case they set bee 
tluf metals from in.soluble compounds in the tis-snes, 
and allow them to be eliminated from the l>ody in 
solution in the urine. 

Iodine is chiefly prescribed internally in combina- 
tion, as iodid(; of potassium, iodide of iron, os[>eci- 
allyin strumous cases, and red iodide of mercury in 
syphilis. Free iodine is very apt to cause irrita- 
tiou of the intestinal canal, and can in general 
only be employed in small doses. Hiii as an exter- 
nal application, in the form of ointment, tincture, 
or liniment, it is extensively use<l and is very 
valuable. The tincture is used in .surgery as an 
antisepl.ic,. It acts as a parasiticide in ringworm, 
removes musculai* pains, and promotes the absorp- 
tion of exudations and the snb<luing of chronic 
inflammations. In large doses iodine and most of 
the iodides act as irritant poisons ; but very few 
fatal cases are on recoul. In the event of poison- 
ing with tlie tincture of iodine the first ixfiut i.s to 
evacuat-e the stomach. See Poisons. 

lodolorill (OHI;,) is a lemon-yellow crystalline 
substance, having a saflron-like odour and an un- 
pleasant io<line like ta.ste. Its odour is most per- 
sistent, and can hardly be removed. It is of 
interest as having a composition similar to that 
of Chloroform (q.v.), from which it only differs in 
having iodine in the place of chlorine. It is now 


prepared by an electrolytic process. It may he 
prepared by the action of iodine on alcohol in the 
presence of curhonale of potash. It is almost in- 
.soluble in water, but dissolves in alcohol, ether, 
and clilorofonn. It is readily volatile when heated, 
and in the form of vajiour has ansesthetic pro- 
perties. It i.s employed exlernallv in powder, 
ointment, or in its solution in cortodion, as an 
application to painful ulcers ; and il, is of great 
value in many departments of antiseptic surgery. 

a city of Allen county, Kansas, JOO miles S. 
by V\'. of Kansas City. It i.s in the midst of a rich 
natural gas valb'y, and has inipoi taut manufactures 
of cement and sulphuric acid, and large zine smelters 
and rolling-milks. Pop. 8o00. 

lolitCS See. CoKIirKUlTK, 

lona« the mo.st famous of the lIcbiidcK, 
mile W, of the sonth-we.stei n extiemily oi Mull. 
Its modern name is believed to ba\e oiiginnt-ed in 
a mistaken reading of u for o ; the woid in the 
olde.st manuscripts being cleaily wiitten Jtjuri. 
From the 6th century to the 17tb ceiilury the 
island waf* most generally calle<l /, Ji, Ja, Jo, lio, 
lly. Hi, Hii, IIic, JJu, Y, or F/— that is, simply, 

‘ tli(> island;’ or Icolmkiil, I-Cohc/nh I\Hfc, oi Jhi- 
Colum-Kille — that Is, ‘ the island ot (k>lumba of 
tb<! chuicli.’ It- is 3A miles long, and H mile 
liroail. Its aieu, computed by Bede ji.t ‘live 
faniilitis’ (or ‘live bides of land,’ us the pa.sBage is 
nmdored in the Anglo 8axon Chionicle), is sq. 
m., or 2264 acres. 'I'be soil is naturally fiuilful ; 
its hutility was n'gaided as miraeulous iji the dark 
ages, and, no doubt, led to the early oemijiation of 
Iona. Dnnii, the highest ]»oint of the island, is 
330 feet above sea-lex el. Po]). ‘200. 

Us history begins in the year 563, when St 
Columba (q.v.), leaving the shore's of Ireland, 
'amled u))on Iona with twelve diseijiles. Having 
obtained a grant of the island, he built upon it a 
iionastery, which was long regarded fis the mother- 
•hurch of the Pied-s, and was venerated not only 
■unong tlie Scots of Britain and Ireland, but among 
he Anj:»leH of the north of England, who ow(;d their 
;onver.sioii to the .self-denying inkssionaricjs of Iona, 
Krom the end of the 6th to the end of the Slli cen- 
t-niy Iona was scarcely second to any monastery in 
In; Britisli Isles ; arnl it was this brilliant era of 
ts annals which lose, in Johnson's mind when he 
described it as ‘ that illustrious island which was 
once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, 
whence savage clans and roving barhariaus derived 
the benefits of knowledge and the blessings of 
religion.’ But neither piety nor learning availed 
to save it from the ravages of tlie fierce and 
heathen Norsemen, They burned it in 765 and 
again iii 80‘2. Its ‘family’ (as the monks were 
called) of sixty-eight persons were martyred in 806, 

A second martyrdom, in H‘25, is the subject of a 
contemporary Latin poem by Walafridns Strahus. 
On the Cliristinas evening of 986 the island was 
again wasted hy the Norsemen, who slew the abbot 
and fifteen of his monks. Towards the end of the 
next century the monastery was repaired by !St 
Margaret, the queen of Malcolm Caiiinore. It was 
visited in 1097 by King Magnus Barefoot of Norway. 

It was now part of that kingdom, and so fell 
under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Man and the Archbishop of Trondhjem. In l‘2ttl 
a Benedictine monastery was founded here, and a 
Benedictine (afterwards Augustiuian) nunnery, 
in 1606 Iona became the seat of the Scottish Bisiiop 
>f the Isles, the abbey church being his cathedral, 
and the monks his chapter. 

No building now remains on the island which 
can claim to have sheltered *St Columba or his 
disciples. The most ancient i tiins are the Laith- 
richean, or Foundatious, in a little hay to the 
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west of Port-a-Clmrraicli ; the Cobhan Cuildich, or 
Culdees’ Cell, in a hollow between Diinii and Dun- 
bhtiinj ; the rath or hill-fort of Dunbhuirg ; and 
the (Heann-au-TearMnnll, or (Jlen of the Church, in 
the middle of the island. St Oran's Chapel, now 
the oldest church in the island, may probably be 
of the later part of the 11th century. St Mary’s 
NuniKuy is perhaps a century later, 'f’he Cathedral, 
or St Alary K Church (c. 1203), whose ruin was in 
ISO!) ^ds eii by the Duke of Ajgyll to the Church of 
ScotlaJid, and in 1902 partly restored (choir, south 
aisle, and south transept being roofed in), has 
a choii-, with north sacristy and south chapels; 
north and south transepts ; central tower (70 feet) ; 
and a nave. An iriRcrif)tion imi)lied that it wa.s 
the work of an Irish eitclesiastic who died in 1203. 
On the north of the cathedral are the chapter-house 
and other remains of the conventual or monastic 
buildings. In the ‘ Keilig Oran' — so called, it is 
supposed, from St Oran, a kinsman of St Columba, 
the first who found a grave in it— were buried 
Ecgfrid, king of Northumbria, in ()84 ; Oodfed, king 
of the Isles, in 1188; and Ilaco Ospac, king of the 
Isles, in 1228. No monuments of these; })rinc(*s now 
remain. The oldest of the many tonibston€;s on the 
island are two with Irish inscriptions, one of them, 
it is believed being tin* monument of a bishop of 
Connor who died at Iona in 1J74. 

loiliii, tI»o ancient name of the coast districts 
and islands of western Asia Minor. I’he name 
was dtuived from tin; lonians, one of the four most 
ancient. tnbe.s in Creece. According to the usually 
received tradition, after being driven out of the 
Peloponnesus, they removed to Attica, whence, 
about 1060 B.O. , they sent forth warrior bands to 
settle on the bays and promontories and islands 
of Asia Minor; Imt it is more j)robable that the 
immigration w'as jrradnal and was spread over a 
long ])eriod of tinu;. Although mountainous, 
Ionia embraced the thnic valleys watered by the 
Ilermus, Cayster, and Meander, and was a be.auti- 
ful and fertile country, extending, according to 
Ptolemy, from the river Hennas to the river 
Meander, though Herodotus and Strabo make it 
somewhat larger. It soon reached a high j)oint of 
})rosperity ; agrhuilturo and commerce flourished ; 
colonies were sent out, which settled on the shores 
of the Black Sea and in the south of Caul (Mas- 
silia) ; and great cities arose, of which Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Cla/.onn'.me, Ervthr.e, Colophon, and 
Miletus were the most celebrated. These cities, 
with six others, formed the Ionian League. Each 
retained its independence, the form of government 
being democratical ; but all met together j>eriodi- 
cally at Panionium, near Priene, for the discussion 
of such affairs and interests as they had in com- 
mon, for religious worship, and for tlie celebration 
of athletic games. A few centuries later the 
twelve cities were made thirteen by the accession 
of Smyrna. These Ionian states were gradually 
subdued by the kings of Lydia. Then they pas.sed 
(557 B.c.) under the sw^ay of the Persians, but w^ere 
allowed a considerable measure of internal liberty. 
They revolted, however, in 500, hut were reduced 
to subjection after a bloody battle near Ephesus in 
496 B.C. During the great Persian war the con- 
tingent which they furnished to their oriental 
niasters deserted to tin; Creeks at the battle of 
Mycale (479 b.c.) ; thereupon the lonians entered 
into an alliance with Athens, upon which they 
now became dependent. By the peace of Antal- 
cidas (387 B.c.) they were again made subject to 
the Persians, and remained so till the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. From this period Ionia shared 
the fate of the neighbouring countries, and in 64 
B.c. was added to the Roman empire by Pompey, 
after the third Mithridatic war. In later times it 
was so ravaged by the Turks that few traces of 


its former greatness are now left. — The lonians 
were regarded as somewhat effeminate. They were 
wealtliy and luxurious ; and the fine arts were cul- 
tivatecl amongst them at a much earlier date than 
amongst their kinsmen in the mother-country. 
Two of the celebrated temples of the Creek 
world, that of Diana and that of Apollo, both near 
Ephesus, were in Jonia. For Ionic architecture, 
see CiiEKK AliCHiTECTU RE, For the Ionian mode, 
see Harmony. The Ionian School was the name 
given to the representative philosophers of the 
Ionian Greeks, such as Thales, Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras (see these 
nanH‘s), who devoted themselves mainly to the 
(piestion what was the primordial constitutive prin- 
ciple of the cosmical universe. The Ionic dialect, 
nearly akin to Attic, excels the other Creek dialects 
in softmvss nnd smoothness, chiefly from the greater 
richness of its vowid-system. 

Ionian Islands, a group, or rather chain, of 
islands on the west and south coasts of Creece, may 
he divided into three groups : Corfu (Kerky ra), Paxo, 
and .some smaller islands are the iiorihei nniost ; 
then come Leukas (Leukadia, Levkas, or Santa 
Maura); Cephalonia ( Kephallenia), Zante (Zakyn 
thos), and Ithaca; and in the south Cythera 
(Cerigo). Accounts of their physical features 
and other particulars will be found under the 
s(;parate islands. Total area, 1000 sq. m. ; pop. 
about 260,000, the great majoiity of Creek 
descent. The surface is geneially mountainous, 
the plains and valleys being feitile. The col- 
lective term ‘Ionian ’ is of modern date. Previous 
to the subjugation of Greece by Rome the only 
one of the.se islands that rose above the historic 
horizon was the Corinthian colony of (yorcyra. 
On the division of the Roman empire these 
islands were included in the eastern half. In 
1081 Corfu and Cephalonia fell into the hands of 
Robert Ciiiscard, and from that; time they had a 
very che<j|uere<l history for threi; hundred ami tw(;nty 
years. In 1401 Corfii came into tin; ])()ss('Hsion of 
the Venetian.s, who in the same century acquired 
Zu-nte and Cephalonia, and .subsequently most of 
the other islands included in the grouj). I’he 
Venetians retained them until 1797, when they 
ce<led them to France. The islands were seized by 
Russia and Turkey in 1799 ; and the Emperor Paul 
created the Republic of the S(;ven United Islands, 
under the protection of Turkey. But in 1807 they 
were given back to France by the lr(‘atv of 'I'ilsit. 
In 1809 Great Britain seized Zant(;, (^q)halonia, 
and ( Wigo, in 1810 Santa Maura, in 1814 Paxo, 
and after Napoleon's fall Corfu ; and on November 
5, 1815, were formed the United States of the 
Ionian Islands, under the protectorate of Great 
Britain. While they were connected with Eng- 
land the government was carri(*d on by two 
assemblies and the Lord High Commissioner, the 
reoresentative of the British government. I’he 
rule of the aaccessive commissioners, although 
directed to the construction of roads, the reguui 
tion of the systems of taxation, the establishment 
of educational institutions, the reform of the 
administration of justice, and similar public works 
for the furtherance of the intellectual and material 
welfare of the people, was on the whole arbitrary 
and des])otic. There was permanent friction, often 
of a severe character, between the representative 
of Britain and the representatives of the islanders. 
Nor did the concessions of freedom of the press, an 
extension of the franchi.se, and freedom of election 
(with the right of the l)allot), both municipal 
and parliamentary, extorted in 1849 by the dis- 
turbances of Europe during the year previous, do 
much to reduce the friction. Insurrections broke 
out amongst the peasantry ; the discontent with 
British rule increased ; and the party that agitated 
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annexation to Greece. But in 1863 the election of 
the sou of the king of Denmark as constitutional 
king of Greece gave England an opportunity of 


wnere the ft»ernian armies were aoie co recuperabe 
and bo reorganised after the great retreat. Owing 
to the niiiider of the Italian members of the 
Grmco- Albanian Boundary Commission Italy bom- 
barded and occupied Corfu in August 1923, and 
only after the matter had been referred to the 
Ambassadors’ Conference was the affair settled. 
Greece paid an indemnity of 60,000,000 lire, and 
Italy evacuated the island on September 27th. 
The Italian forces had also occupied Faxos, Anti- 
paxos, Samothraki, and Mcrlera. The islands have 
now no administrative unity. Cythera (Cerigo) is 
included in Laconia ; the rest fall to the four 
monarchies of Corcyra, Levkadia, Ceplialonia, and 
Zacynthos. 

Ionian Mode. See Harmon v, Plain song. 

lonillillin* a genus of Violacei^e, trofucal and 
snb-ti epical plants. Wliite ipcicacuanha, used in 
the same way as true lp(‘cac.uanlia (q.v.), is got 
from the root of I. IpccaciKuihi. 

IonS« tlie components into which an electrolyte 
is broken up on electrolysis. The one, the Anion 
(the electro-negative component — e.g. clilorine), 
travels ‘against’ the current (in its conventiona) 
direction in the circuit), and is deposited on or 
chemically attncks the anode or po.sitive electro<le ; 
the other, the Cation (the elec (lo- positive com- 
ponent — e.g. copper), travels ‘with ’ the cuiTent to 
the cathode — e.g. to the sjioons in the jdatingbath. 
The name ion is also given to the cornponent.s of an 
atom (See A tom) ; tlius we have negative ions or 
electrons, and the positive ion made up of one or 
more small atomic nuclei or protons (See Ki.ico- 
TRON). See also bb.EGTRiGiTY For the ionisation 
of gases se(', the end of the same article. See also 
Atom, Elrotron, Vacuum Tubes, Solution. 

lota. See 1. 

1 O IJ. a memorandum of debt givcm by a 
borrower to a lender, so called from being made in 
this abbreviated form : 

London, 1st uniaurt/ 19 . 

I 6 U I’wcnty Pouiida. 

To Mr C. D. A. B. 

It is a convenient document, because it reouires no 
stamp, and yet it is valuable evidence of tlie exist- 
ence of the debt in case an action is afterwards 
brought. If, however, the I O U contain any 
promise to pay the debt, then it will amount to 
a promissory-note, and be void unle.ss it have a 
stamp, lb .should be holograph, but need not be 
dated, nor addressed to any person, though this is 
usually done. 

lo'wa, a state of the American Union, which 
extends from 40“ 30' to 43" 30' N., and from 90' 16' 
to 96" 38' W., and has an area of .6.6,475 sq. m. 
ft is bounded on the N, by Minnesota, on the E. 
by the Mississippi River, on the S. hy the state of 
Missouri, and on the W. by the Missouri and Big 
Sioux rivers. The climate is continental, with cold 
winters, hot summers, and sudden changes of 
temperature. The autumns are beautiful, and of 
long duration. The mean temperature of the year 
is 47' F., and the annual rainfall about 33 inches. 
Iowa is noted for its healthfulness. The sur- 
face is a rolling prairie; there are no moun- 
tains, and hills or bluffs can only be found 
along the principal streams. The average eleva- 


tion is not far from 900 feet. The highest point 
(1694 feet) is about 70 miles E. of the north-west 
corner of the state, and the lowest (444 feet) at the 
confluence of the Des Moines River with the 
Mississippi. The soil is unsurpassed in richness 
and productiveness, all the land being ^tillable 
except a few rocky bluffs near the large rivers. 
Natural forests cover the eastc.in portion of the 
state, and there are over 100,000 acies of planted 
timber. Iowa has al.so extensive and valuable 
mineral deposits, as coal, cement, clay, gypsum, 
lead, limestone, and mineral paints. The coal, 
which is bituminous, extends over an area of neabr]y 
20,000 sq. m., and in 1920 the pro<lnction was over 
9 million tons. The Missi.ssippi on the eastern 
and the Mi.s,sonri on the we.sterii border are navi- 
gable. To both of the.se aie trihutaiy a number 
of inland rivers, those of the Mi.S8issi[)pi system 
flowing in a south-easterly and those of the M issonri 
system in a south-westerly diiection. 'I'he Upper 
Iowa, Turkey, Maquoketa, Wapsipinicon, Iowa 
(with its large affluent the Cedar), Skunk, and 
De.s Moines rivers are the principal trilnitaiios of 
the Mississippi. The rivers of the Missouri system 
are the Big Sioux, Rock, Floyd’s, Little Sioux, 
Boyer, and Nishnabotony. There are several small 
lakes in the northern portion of the state, situated 
principally near the gneab watersheds. 

Iowa is pre-eminently an agricultural state. The 
nature of the surface offers excellent facilities for 
the use of agricultural machinery, and makes farm- 
ing attractive and ])r()litable. In 1921, slightly 
over four-sevenths of the entire acreage of the state 
was under the following crops : barley, buckwheat, 
clover, corn, flax, hay, oats, potatoes, rye, sorghum, 
sweet potatoes, and wheat. From these, corn and 
oats gained for Iowa the first place in the Union 
with 464,000,0(y- ’oushels and 164,000,000 bushels re- 
spectively. Wheat followed with 10,000,000, while 
hay and potatoes were ini])ortant crops. In 1922, 
there were over seven and a half million hogs, 
nearly double that of the second state, Illinois. 
'I’liere were also nearly a million dairy cows, and 
three million other cattle. The state also ranked 
first witli 28,000,000 poultry. While Iowa has 
good water-power, cheap fuel, and excellent trans- 
portation facilities, the development of its manu- 
facturing interests has been but slow. The prosperity 
of the state depends on, and the chief industries 
are those connected with, agriculture. Meat and 
meat products (canned goods), butter, prepared 
cereal foods, flour, and grist-mill products are the 
chief. There are also sonic foundries, and a certain 
trade in dressed lumber, clay products, and cement. 
The commerce is chiefly domestic. The principal 
exports are agricmltural and dairy products, coal, 
gypsum, and lead. 

The legislative authority is vested in the general 
assembly, consisting of two house.s, the senate (50 
members) and bouse of representatives (108), and 
meeting in regular session in January of each (iven- 
niimbered year. The suprenm executive power is 
vested in a governor, Avho is elected for a term of 
two years. The state is divided into ninety- nine 
counties, and is represented in the national con- 
gress by two senators and eleven represen tativ(!s. 
The educational policy of the state is most 
liberal. Schools are established in every district. 
There are over 13,000 in the state, which claims to 
have the smallest proportion of illiteracy in the 
Union, having in 1920 only 1 d per cent. The State 
University is at Iowa Clity, the State Teachers’ 
College at Cedar Falls, the State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Ames. 

'The teriitory of the state of Iowa formed part of 
the Louisiana Purchase. After Iowa had succes- 
sively been under the jurisdiction of the territorial 
governments of Missouri, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
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it was oiffanifK'd as a separate territory on the 4th 
of July 18J8, with iinrJin^'ton as its capital. It had 
then a jK)piilatioii of 22,800. 'I'he foilowinf' year 
the general asseinhly located the seat of govern- 
ment at Iowa C-ity. On 28th Deceinher 1846 tl»e 
state was admitted into the Unioii, Mdth a popula- 
tion of nearly 100,000. In 1856 Des Moines became 
the permanent capital. Iowa’s population in 1850 
was 102,214; in I860, 674,913; in 1870, 1,194,020; 
in 1880, 1,624,615; in 1890, 1,911,896; in 1900, 
2,231,853; and in 1920, 2,401,021. The census of 
1920 showed HI cities aud towns of over 2500 in- 
linltitants. Seven of these had over 25.000 : Des 
Moines, 126,468; Sioux City, 71,227; Davenport, 
56,727; Cedar Rapids, 45,566; Duhuqne, 39,141; 
Waterloo, 86,230; and Council Rlulls, 36,162. 

lowil 4'ity, ca[»ital of Johnson county, Iowa, 
and the seat of tlie teiritorial and .stat<' government 
from 1839 to 1856, is situated on the Iowa River, 
120 miles hy rail K. of Des Moim's. I'he old eajjitol 
is now th(! home of the .state university. There are 
manufai’tnres of flour, iron goods, chairs, thre.sher.s, 
&c., and is the eentie for a lich farming and stock- 
breeding distiiet. Pop. (1920) 11,267. 

l|»eca4‘llSllllia, the name both of a very valu- 
able imulicine and of the ])lant producing it. The 
plant, ( Cf 7 >//oe/ 2 .v, or ) belongs 

to the ordei Rnhiacea*, and is a native ol tlie damp 
slntd', woods in liiazil aud some other parts of 



Ijiecacuanlui {C(’}tha(‘hs Ipccacnnuhft ) in flower; 
<{, tlu‘ loot. 


South America. More recently it has been culti- 
vated in India and (Ceylon, although there' is a 
tendt'iicy under cultivation for the plant to run 
into vaiieties. It is somewhat slirnliby, with a few 
oblongo l.'inceolate leaves near tlie ends of the 
bramdies, long-stalked heads of small >vhite flo\vers, 
and solt d.aik purple berries. The })art of ipeeaen- 
anha iisimI in medicine is the root, which is simple 
or divided into a few brunches, flexnous, about 
as thick as a goo.se-cjuill, and is compo.sod of rings 
of various si/e, somewhat fleshy when fresli, and 
appealing as if closely strung on a central woody 
cord. Ipca-aenanha root is jnejmred for the market 
by mere <lrying. ft is collected at all seasons, 
although ehiefly from January to March. The plant 
is never onltivated in Brazil. It has now become 
scarce in tlie indglihourhood of towns, hut, owing 
to the readiness with which it is propagated from 
portions of the root, it is not likely to ho exter- 
minated. 

It is in the bark of flu* root that the active 
principle, the emetine, almost entirely lies ; the 
other ingreilients, such as fatty matters, starch, 
Iignine, See.., being almo.st inert Emetine is repre- 
sented by the formula -It is a Avliite, 

inodorous, and hitter powder, nioderately soluble 
in alcohol, and having all the charactef.s of the 
vegetable alkaloids. It acts as a violent emetic in 


doses of ^ifl^tli of a grain or less, and is a powerful 
poison. In good specimens of root it is presinit 
to the extent of nearly 1 per cent. In small and 
re^ieated doses— as, for instance, of a grain or less 
— i]>ecaenanlia inci cases the activity of the secret- 
ing organs, especially of the bronchial mucous 
memhiane, and of the skin. In larger dosi's of 
from 1 to 5giains it excites nausea and depression ; 
while in doses of from 15 to 30 giains it acts as an 
emetic, without jiroducing such violent action or 
so much nausea and dejnession as tartar emetic. 
Ipecacuanha is useful as an emetic when it is 
neces.sary to unload the stomach in cases where 
there is gi<;ab dehilitj^ or in childhood. As a 
nauseant, expectorant, and (iia])hore(,ic it is jire- 
scrihed in atrections of the resjiiratory orgams, as 
catairh, 'whooping-eough, asthma, iki. ; in allec- 
t.ions of the aliment, aiy canal, as indigestion 
and dysentery; and in disorders in wliich it is 
desired to increase (Ik; action of the skin, as in 
diabete.H and in febrile aflections. 

Besides the I’owdci, the ino.st useful piepaia- 
tions are the Wine of Ipecacuanha- of nhich the 
dose to an adult as a diaphoretic and ex])f'cl,oiant 
ranges fioin 10 to 40 minims, and as an emolic 
from|2 to 4 drachms— and t he ( Uiniponnd Ipecacu- 
anha Powder, commonly known as Dneer^s Poiriter 
(q.v.). See also AsoniriAs, VionA(n<.4';. 

Ipc^k. See Vv/\ 

lplli<‘r«i|,es (419 -353 n.r.), an Athenian gcneial, 
Avho st'rved in tin* (’orinthian A\ar (395 387), in 
(379-374), and agaiii.st, Sparta (372-371 ). 

Iplng(eili4l< in (b(>(‘k legmid, a daughtei of 
Agam(‘mnon ami ( 'ly l('mn('sl i a, oi, accoiding to 
others, an a.do])ted daughter of ('ly ((‘mnestra. Her 
father, having oflcndcd 7\rt,(!mis, couhl only a\ert 
the wrath ol the goddi’.ss hy jiiomisiiig to sac.ii- 
lice to her the most Ih'aiitifnI thing horn within 
the ycai. This ha})pene(l to be Iphigenia. M'he 
Ipliigenia was brought to the altar, howt‘\er, slu - 
disapj)eare,d, and a hind lay then* in hei stead, ' 
Artemis her.self cairied licr (df in a cloud to TauiL, 
(Orimea), where she liecame her priestess, but was 
aft(*rwaHlH lecogniscd ])y her hrothei Oiestes, who 
took her, along with the imago of Artemds, to 
Attica. The legend is of post-Ilonn'i ic origin, hut 
eyi<lently goes back to the harhaiic stage of the 
(lieek religion, Avhen human sacrilice.s weic wont 
to be made on solemn occasions. It gave a subject 
to j»aiiiters, sculptors, and jioets, and is irnpeiishably 
(mshiincd in two sjilended tragedies of EnrijddeK. 

In modern art it has employed the genius of (Ruck 
and Strau.MS in music, and of Racine and (loethe in 
poetry. 

IpoilKKSl, a genus of plants of the natural order 
(k)nv(dvula<H*a;, differing veiy little fiom the gemis 
Convolvulus (q.v.). Some botanists include in this 
genus a number of plants Avhich olliers distribute 
over six or seven separate genera : Exogoninm (see 
Jalap), Batatas (see SwKicr Potato), Quamoelit, 
Calonyction, ike. In any ease tlie species run to 
some hundreds, mostly climbing jdants of waim 
and tropical climates. Some aie creeping plants, 
such as I. jiea-cdprw (or 7. biloba), a characteristic 
sand-binder of tiopical shores, 7. rhrysurrhiza has 
served a similar pnrpo.s(! in New Zealand. Some 
species are cultivated in gardens for the sake of 
their bowers, such as 7. pvrjmrra and others, which 
share with it the name of Morning Glory. Of 
species used as sources of purgatives, besides Jalap 
(7. Purga), I. (or Operevlina) T'lirpethnm yields 
tntpelh ; while Mo.xican scammony made from the 
roots of 7, orizahensift, a native of the Mexican 
Mountains, has similar properties to the true Scatn- 
mony (q.v.), and has come to be used instead of it. 
Ipsanibul. -See Abu.Simbel. 

IpSUS. See .iNTTGONUS. 
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Ipswich, a countv borough of Sullblk, 69 
miles NE. of London by rail, is situated on the 
side of a hill on the left bank of the river Gippiny, 
which, here taking the name of the Orwell, becomes 
tidal, and after a sonth-easterly course of 12 miles 
more falls into the (Jerman Ocean at Harwich. In 
the older portions of the town, principally grouped 
near the river, the streets are narrow and irregu- 
larly built, and still retain many picturesque old 
buildings, decorated with carved work, such as 
Sparrowe’s House ( 1567 ), the Neptune Inn (1639), 
Archdeacon’s Place (1471), and Wolsej’^’s Gateway 
(152S). Of public buildings the principal aie a 
tonn-hall (1S6H), in the Italian Jienaissance style 
of architecture; post-ollico (18S1), and corn ex- 
change ( 1882), both close by and in tbe same style ; 
jmblic hall (1868); museum and school of art, tin; 
iirst of whi(!h, ft>unded in 1847, is notable for its 
splendid colhjctions of Suflolk (hag fossils and 
Hritish })irds ; custom-house (1845); mechanics’ 
instil.ute (1824); hospital (1835 69 77), and l)ar- 
racks. The churches are numerous, mostly built 
of Hint, and in the I\;rpt;ndi<;ular style, having as 
the }triucij)al or ‘ metropolitan ’ church St Mary Le 
Tower, with a tower and spiie 176 feet high, and 
a fine peal of twelve bells. A bishopric of St 
Edmundsbuiy and Ipswich was established in 1913, 
and (be bishop’s riisidence is at Ipswich. Of 
educational establishments the principal is the 
grammar-school, dating from at least 1477, re- 
organis(;<l by (^tueen Elizabeth in 1565. Near 
it aie two arboietums, charmingly laid out, and 
Christc-hnrch Park, with its fine Tmlor man.sion 
(1519). 4’he (lock, opened in 1842, coveis 30 acres, 
and is approached from the Orwell by an (Uitrance 
lock (1881) capable of admitting vesssels of 1400 
tons. The principal manufactures arc tho.se of 
agricultural impUuueiits, i ail way jdant, artificial 
inanuKis, and clothing. In the history of Ipswich 
the chief events deserving mention are its pillaging 
in 991 and 1000 by the I)am*s ; tlu' granting in 1 199 
of its first c,hart<;r by King dohn ; visitations of the 
jdague ( 1603 and 1666) ; partial destruction by fire 
(1654); and visits of IClizabeth (1561 and 1565). 
Cardinal Wol.sey was a, native. Gain.sborough the; 
painter was a rt‘sident. Ipswich returm;(l two 
members to luirliaimuit fiom 1447 to 1918, and since 
then one. Its population in 1801 only 11,336, had 
risen ill 1881 to 50,546, and in 1921 to ^383. 

Ipswicll« a town of (Queensland, on the 'iver 
Bremer, 23 miles W. of Brisbane by rail. It stands 
in a ricb e.oal -mining district. I’op. with suburbs 
( 1921 ) 20,517. 

the ])ort and capital of the (Chilean 
territory of Tarapaca (Peruvian till 1881). It 
exports saltpetre, borax, and iodine. I'be climate 
is hot, and drinking-water has to be obtained by 
distillation. Eartlmuakes have more than once 
damaged the town, or which one of the most serious 
was that of November 1922, The roadstead is 
safe, and a mole has been built. Pop. 40,000. 

capital of the Peruvian department of 
Loroto,^on the hdt bank of thcMarafion (Amazon), 
al)Out 75 mihis above the mouth of the Kio Napo. 
It has an active trade by river ; the imports are 
excha,ng(;d mostly for inilia rubber. Pop. 20,000, 
mostly Indians and half-castes, 

Irailf or Euan, originally the name applied to 
the great Asian plateau which has for its borders 
on the north the Hindu Kush and the Elburz, on 
the east the Indus, on the south the Peisian Gulf, 
and on the west Kurdistan and the Tigiis. The 
term is now the official designation of the kingdom 
of Per.sia. In early times the inhabitants of flie 
Ira,nian plateau, together with the peoples of the 
adjoining parts of India, bore the common appela- 
tion of Aryans. 


^lraq« an Arab kingdom including Mesopotamia 
(q.v.), Htretebes from the head of the Persian Gulf 
to beyond Mo.sul, where it touches Turkey. The 
country slopes abru])tly from the mountainous 
region on the Persian bolder to the valley of the 
two rivers, beyond which is the desert. The 
Euphrates and the Tigris and thedr tributaries fill 
the cential portion, and the main trade routes of the 
country follow’ their course. Baghdad the cajdtal, 
Mosul in the north, and ilasra near the Persian 
(Julf, are the chief towns, but Hilla, Karbala, Kir- 
kuk, and Muhammareh are also centu‘s of import- 
ance. Of the ancient metropolis(‘s, such as Ur, 
Kish, Babylon, Nineveh, (/tesiphon, and Asshur, 
only ruins now remain It is di\ided into three 
vilayets, Baghdad, Basra, and Mosul, which to- 
gether have an area of ]43,2(K) sq. ni , and a popu- 
lation of about 3,tKX),000. Shias have a majority 
over Sunnis. The .soil is almost unbelievably lei tile, 
but the climate is unhealthy, owing, at least in 
part, to large areas of swamp. Lowei 'Iiaq is 
the old 'Iraq Aiabi, roughly tbe land of ancient 
Babylonia, wbicb contains tbe cities of Babylon, 
(Tesiphon, and .Seleueia. 'Iraq was conquered from 
the Turks diiiiug the Great AVar (cpv.) by (Beat 
Britain, and was afterwaids lecognised as an inde- 
dejiendent Arab state under tbe mandate of that 
country. In 1921, after a plebiscite, the British 
Iligli (k)miniH.sioner proclaimed Faisal, the third son 
of the first king of tbe Hejaz, as king. In 1923 
it was agreed that the British mandate should 
lap.se on the eii trainee of 'Iraq to the League of 
Nations. 

The product of greatest value and importance, 
and the one likeliest to cause friction for its pos- 
session, is oil. There are wells of considerable 
producing po’”or at (Qaiyara near Mosul and at 
Mandali near tbe Persian frontier. Wheat , barley, 
dates, cotton, rice, and giound-nnts are grown. 
The ancient irrigation system has long been in 
decay; but owing to the Hindiya Barrage (q.v.) a 
large area of land has become prospeious, which 
had been barren and unpopulated, (finals join the 
Tigris to the Euphrates 'Iiaq is fortunate in its 
comnmnications, and there is now a railway con- 
mjcting Mosul and Basra through Baghdad. Not 
much more is ie()uired to connoidi the Persian Gulf 
with the Bos})orus and the (lulf of Iskanderun. 
There arc also lines running from Baghdad to 
Karnadi, to Kut el-Amara, and to the Persian 
frontier at KimTu, with an- extension to Kirkuk. 
There are several caravan routes across the desert 
jdaees, and roads which, although pooi-, help to 
oj)en up the country. The noi thorn boundary (jues- 
tion w'a,s in 1924 ])asHed to tbe League of Nations, 
Turkey claiming much of Mosul. The bistcuy of 
Iraq IS the histoiy of tlu; countries from whose 
ruins the new’ state has been built, and will be 
s(>en under sneli headings as BABYLONIA, As.SYIUA, 
Kiialif, Tukkkv. 

(Poisian ’Iraq), a central region 
of Persia, nearly coincident with anciimt Media. 
A great rmrtion of the surface consi.sls of clevaled 
tahlelamls, hut tliere an* also numerons fertile 
valleys only partly cultivated. The (iasL'rn parts 
are occnjiied by tlu; extensive salt desert, of Da.''lit- 
i-Kavir. The region contains the jirincipal towns 
of the kingdom, including Teheran, the caj>ital, 
and Isfahan. 

*Ira€|-Aralri. Sec 'I raq. 

Ira'ViadL Tbbawadpy, the jnincipal river 
of Burma, whoso lieadstronnis w’cre long confused 
with the upiier w’.'riers of the Sanpo or Brahmaputra 
and of the Salwdn, is foiUied by the union, in 
25“ 60' N. lat., a eonsideiahle distance above 
Bhamo, of the Mali-kha and the N’mai-kha. 
Those tw'o arms are believed to have their sources 
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in tl»e Nainkiu or Klianung range, that walls in 
the Zaynl basin on the south ; they certainly come 
fioin that direction. 'I'he Mali-kha seems to rise 
Hoar the inountidn Dapliabuin, on the borders of 
Assam, Upjnn- Ihirnia, and Tibet; the N’inai-kha 
farther to the east or north-east, also near the 
Tibetan border, h'rom Bhamo the Irawadi has a 
sinuous eliannel, its predominant direction being 
south. t)ver this entire atretcb (about 7(X) miles) 
it is navigable for small bt)ats, in .spite of numerous 
islands and sandbanks that litter its channel, and 
in spite of two rock bound defiles tbrougb which 
it passes between Bbamo and Mamlalay. A tliiid 
delile occurs nearly 1(X) miles above Bliumo. Its 
waters are mmldy, and its cm rent general])" inpid. 
Before reaching the sea, in neaily a dozen mouths, 
ill the west of the Bay of Martaban, the riv<*r 
spreads out in a wide <lelta, 1 8,000 srp in. in 
extmit. Of its moutlis two only aie useii by ,se:i 
going vessids, the Bassein on the west and tln^ 
liangoon on llie east.. The valley and j)lain of the 
Irawadi aie \ery fertile, and grow \ jist quantities 
of rice. The river is the chief arteiy of tin* rimniry : 
on its banks stand the jiiineipal towns, Bassein, 
Rangoon, Prome, Ava, Mandalay, Bbamo; its 
banks were the home of l>unne.se civilisation; its 
waters have served as the ni.tin means of com 
munication not only to the intcaloi <»f Bmtna, but' 
to the .south - w'es tern ]iro\inces of (‘liina and of 
Tibet. The livau' diains an aiea of at least loSjOfK) 
sq. m. Its larg(‘st aflluent, coming fiom the right, 
hand, is the ffiiindwin. This and the two left- 
hand trilnilari(>H, (be Sliweli ami Myi(.-ng<*, are 
alone navigable. Tin* plain for bbO miles fioin tlie 
pea, being liable to annual iimndaf ions, lias b(*<Mi 
piot('c,t,ed by embankments built along (‘ueh side of 
the river since 180:}. 

Irbit, a. town of the Bussian government of 
Penn, 1170 miles m'ai ly due E. of S(. Petershing, 
celehratod for its fair, held in I'\‘brna.rv, m-xt. to 
that of Nijni IS'ovgoiod the most important in 
Russia; jioji. 21,000. 

IrHancI, i'^lmid Iving to the wi'.st of (Ireat. 
Britain, l)etw(‘('n bP' 2(5' a.n(l 5rP 2P N. hit. and 
5“ 20' and KP 2(5' W. long. Tt is washed on the 
N., VV., and S, hy the Al.laulic, and on th«^ Ik by 
the North (diannel (bd miles wide), (he lri‘-'h Sea 
(138 mill's), and St George’s (diannel (47 ti> Of) 
miles), which sejiarate it from tlie larger island of 
Great Britain. It is an irregular rhomboid in 
^hape, its greatest, length, from Fair Head in 
Antrim to Crow Road in Keny, being 302 miles; 
its greatest meridional length is 22r) miles, and the 
average bre.'idth 110 miles. Thi^ island was known 
to the Greek geograjdiers as Icrnr, (Strabo), and 
to the Batins as Iliheruin ami Juverna. B>om the 
latest of the prehistoric oeeupants of ‘ThetJreen 
Island,’ the invading Milesians or Seeds, came the 
Latinised Sbo/fre, one of tlie names hy which the 
‘Isle of Saints’ was known from the Gtli till 
the 13tli eentui \ . 

Population. In 1801 the population of Ireland 
Avaa 5,30.5,4.70 (a density of 100 per sq. rn.); this 
greatly increased, until in 1841 it reached 8,175,124 
(251 per sq. m.) ; tlieuv ft.er, owing to emigi'ation 
(in 1883, 108,724 to the United States), a steady 
decrease set in, so that in 1011 the po})ula.tion w'as 
only 4,390,210 ( 135 piu' sq. m.). Between the years 
1851 ar 1 1920 a total of 4,338.199 persons emigrated 
from Ireland. In 1911, 780,807 belonged to the 
agricultural class, 613,397 to the industrial, 170,749 
to the domestic, 141,134 to the professional, and 
111,143 to the commercial. In 1911 there were 
eight towns of over 20,000 inliabitaitts, of which 
Dublin had 397.957, and Belfast 380,947. At the 
census of 1920 there were in the United States 
1,352,155 persons of Irish birth, and in Canada 


1 823,150. Indeed, the Irish are to be found in all 

I parts of the British Ikiipire. 
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Con.Hfs aufl Phynif'fd Aspreia . — The eastern coast 
is eomjiaratively uniform and even ; but the coasts 
on the north, west , and south are in many jdaces 
rocky and high, and indented with numerous deej) 
hays, especially at the .south-west corner of the 
island. Most of these hays afford excellent har- 
bours, some even for the largest of modern war- 
ships. On the Avest may he named the Bays of 
Donegal, Sligo, Glew, Galway, the estuary of the 
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Shannon, and Dingle, Kenmare, and Bantry bays ; 
on the south the spacious harbours of Cork and 
Waterford ; on the north Loughs Foyle and Swilly, 
which both penetrate a long distance inland. On 
the east side, opposite England, are Wexford Haven, 
the Bays of Dublin, Drogheda, and Dundalk, 
and Carlingford and Belfast loughs. Numerous 
islands occur, especially on the west, but they are 
for the most part small in size. Valentia, in the 
extreme south-west, was the terminus of the first 
Atlantic cables to North America, and of others 
since. On the west too are the islands of Aran, 
Achil, the Inishkeas, &c. Of}’ County Antrim, 
in the north-east, is Kathlin Island. In Antrim 
is the Giants’ Causeway (q.v.). 

The surface is, generally speaking, an undulat- 
ing plain, relieved, moie particularly towards (he 
coasts, by dcjtached gToups of low hills. The 
principal rangtis are the Mourne Mountains in 
Dow'u, which attaiii their highest elevation in 
Slieve- Donard (2790 feet); the mountains of 
Wicklow, which rise in Lugnaquilla to a maxi- 
mum height of 3039 feet ; and Maitgillicuddy’s 
IleeUs, in Keiry, their highest peak, Carran-Tual 
(3414 teet), being the loftiest in all Ireland. Tlie ' 
(•.eiitral parts of the island are quite flat, and con- 
sist very largely of bogs or morasses, which occujiy 
altogether 1,772, 400 acres, or nearly one-ninth 
of the entire area. The largest is the Bog of 
.\llen, which stretches ovisr a large portion of 
Ivildare, Carlow, King’s and Queen’s counties. 
These hogs have an average depth of 16 to 25 
feet, but occasionally go down to 47 feet ; they 
yield largo (piantities of peal or turf, and contain 
numerous remains of skeletons of men and animals, 
and relics of human habitation and occiii»ancy. 
Extensive tracts of deep wet bog occur in Long- 
ford, Roscommon, and other counties, and give 
a peculiarly tireary and desolate asjiect to the 
scenery. 

IIydrugraph[f . — The principal river of Ireland, 
and the largest in the British Islands, is the 
Shannon (q.v.). The streams which drain the 
eastern part of the central plain are the Lifl’ey 
and Roym^ ; the sou (4 1 -eastern jiart,, the Suir, 
Rarrow, and Nore ; while the waters of the north- 
eastern part are collected into Lough Neagli, chiefly 
by the Blackwater, and are thence discharged 
into the sea by the Lower Bann and NewTy Canal. 
'The rivers external to the groat central plain are 
necessarily short. 'The principal are the Erne, 
flowing to the north-west ; the Foyle and Bann, 
to the north ; the Lagan, to the north-east ; the 
Slaney, to the .south-east ; and the Bandon, Lee, 
and lilackwater, to the east, through the county 
of Cork. None of these rivers are of much im- 
portance to navigation beyond their estuaries, 
though small boats can ascend some distance up 
the larger streams by the aid of canals, locks, &c. 
Artilicial rivers or canals connecA some of the more 
important trading centres ; for instance, Dublin 
has water-communication with the Shannon by 
means of the Grand (165 miles) and Royal (76) 
canals, and Lough Neajgh with the same river 
by the Ulster Canal and river Blackwater. 

The lakes of Ireland (called loughs) are both 
numeroim and extensive in proportion to the size 
of the island. The largest is Lough Neagh in 
Ulster, covering an area of nearly 100,000 acres. 
The other loughs of consequence are Erne and 
Derg, also in Ulster ; Conn, Mask, and Corrib, in 
Connaught ; Allen, Kee, and Derg, expansions of 
the river Shannon ; and the lakes or Killarney 
(q.v.) in Munster. The name lough is also applied 
to many salt-water inlets (see above). 

Geology.— ’The configuration or relief of Ireland 
is, as a matter of coui’se, intimately related to the 
geological structure of the island. The mountains 


are built up of relatively hard crystalline schists 
and disturbed Lower Palaeozoic rocks, while the low 
grounds are nearly co-extenhive with less indurated 
and comparatively undisturbed Upper Paheozoic 
strata. The interior and larger portion of the 
island is in fact a great undulating plain, the 
central area of whicli, between Dundalk Bay or 
Dublin Bay in the east and Galway Bay in the 
west, does not exceed a height of 250 feet anove the 
levfd of the sea. The strata throughout this central 
jilain belong almost exclusiv(dy to the Carhoniferous 
sy.stem. Mere and there the ground rises to heiglits 
ranging between 1000 and 3000 feet so as to mrm 
more or le.ss isolated hills and groups of liills and 
mountains as Slieve Bloom, the Silvermine Moun- 
tains, Slieve Bernagh, Galtymore, &c. These are 
simply islets of older Palu*ozoic rocks that ]>eer 
above the general level of the great Carboniferous 
plain. The chief highland.s of the island aie met 
with in the maritime regions. Thus we have in 
the north the highlands of Donegal and Derry, the 
jdateau- basalts of Antrim, and the Mourne ami 
Carlingfonl Mountains with Slieve Gallion ; in the 
south the highlands of Kerry and Cork, with 
Kiiockmealdown, ike. ; in the west those of Mayo, 
Galway, and ('onnemara ; and in the east the 
mountains of Wicklow. 

Ireland is thus built up chiefly of Paheozoic rocks 
— strata of Mesozoic and Cainozoic age being very 
meagrely developed. A rchwnii gneissoso and schist- 
ose rocks oc<mr chiefly in the north-west and west — 
the coarse granitic gneiss of Donegal being regarded 
as belonging to the same series as the gneissewe rocks 
of the north-west Highlands of Scotland. Tin* 
oldest of the fossiliferous systems, the Cambrian. 
is well represented in the south-east of Ireland, 
where it attains thickness of 14,000 feet at least. 
The strata are upon the whole unfossiliferous, bnl 
numerous surface- markings have been detected, 
chiefly worm-tracks, dxc. In many plac.es these 
rocks have been much metamoiqihosed. Thus on 
the Howth coast they are represented by quartz- 
rocks and schists, while in Wexford they pass into 
gnei.ss. Similarly in Galway over considerable 
tracts the Cambrian secuns to be represented by 
schistose rocks ; some of tliese, however, seem to 
]>e of Archican age. Tdie Si/itrian system is like- 
wise well di'veloned in the island — both lower and 
upper divisions being Tiresent. This system, like 
the Cambrian, occuis chiefly in the hillier parts of 
the country. In tin; Donegal district the rocks are 
much metamorphosed, and are doubtle.ss the equiva- 
lents of tlm altered Lower Silurian strata of the 
Scottish Highlands. The .same rocks reappear in 
Mayo and Galway ; in the last-named district they 
are. overlaid unconformably by unaltered Upjier 
Silurian sandstones, conglomerates, and shales. 
Fossils occur here and tliere in the less altered 
portions of the Lower Silurian, but. arc not nearly 
so common as in the overlying uiiper division. It 
is noteworthy that not only are the Upper Silurian 
strata unalLiied, but they contain rolleti fragments 
of the melamorphosed Lower Silurian rocks upon 
which they rest. It may be addt'd that contem 
poraneouH volcanic rocks are associated with (he 
Upper Silurian strata of Galway. Coming farther 
south wo encounter another thick series of TTjiper 
Silurian strata in the Dingle promontory. In the 
districts of Waterford, Wexioul, Wicklow, and 
Louth Lower Silurian strata are likewise W(dl 
developed, and are no(-ed for the evidence which 
they have supplied of contemporaneous volcanic 
action. 

No representatives of the marine Devonian are 
known in Ireland, but the lacustrine or Ohl Hcd 
Sandstone type is well developed in the south ami 
Bouth-west. Two divisions are recoraised — the 
upper unconformable to the lower, wnich latter 
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jmciies a groat thiclawHH. The rocks of the latter Cretaceous strata ( Upper Gieenanml aral Chalk) 
are chiefly grits hikI slates, which liave yielded crop out froin nnderneatli the basalts or -Autnai, 
certain bivalve* shcJls (Anodonta), j)rol)ably of fresh- to wliich donbtJess they owe their preservation, 
water orijj|in, hut no traces of the inariiU! Devonian There is reason to believe tiiat tlie Cretaceous oeas 
fauna. 'J'lie upj)er division consists cliielly of flag- formerly covered a imicb more extensive area in 
stones find tilestoiios, ami is of no great thickness, the north of Ireland. They may at one time have 
The chief fossils ar«MVi)rm-tiacks and ferns. This extendcii continuously from the hif^li grounds of 
divisi(»n app(‘ars sparsedy in the centre and north of Donegal in the north-west to the Mouiiie Mount, ains 
lichuid, wlicrc the general character of the strata in the soutli-east. • . i • u 

recalls that of the Old Ked Sandstone of central The Tertiary or Caino/oic, rocks consist eliieny 
Scotland. The series jiasses up conformal>ly into of volcanic accumulation, s ( trachytt-s find basalts); 
the (hirhoniferons system. their age is determineil by tlie (»cciiiTeiice or 

The Carho'u/ferous sy.stiini occnpie.s alanit one- intercalated ‘leal-beds, the ])Iants hi wliich show 
half of the area of Ireland, but the strata belong that the series belongs to the Oi/gorene system, 
cliielly to tlie lowin' division viz. the Lower ('ar- Many of the hasfilts are heaulifully colnninar 
iMiniferons ami tiu' Carhoniferous lime, stone, which (Oiants’ C^'iiiseway). The volcanic rocks ajijiear to 
latter is essentially the fonnation of the plains. have been tlie nrod nets of great li.ssnre-ernjd, ions for 
The upper mem hers of Ihi' sy.stem occur in a. few the most part, but the ‘ nec.ks or jdugged-u}) throats 
detached jiatchcs scattered over the surface of t he of isolated volcanic foci have been detected. The 
great central plain, the major ])ortion of which Mhole aica in this north laist ])art of Ireland is 
was jirohahly at one time covered with I'jipcr traversed in all directions l»y basalt dykes. 
Carhoniferous strata. 'I'he hasement beds of the Along the southern shores of Lough Neagh fresh- 
system in the south of the i^Iand consist chiefly of water edays occur, the fo.ssils in which are of yV/ecruc 
marine. Loits and slati's. which nass down conlorm- age, so tliat this liish lake is probably tlie oldtisfc 


ably into the Cpjier Old Led Sandstone. In the 
centre and north this lower division is representeil 
by eon;.;lomerates, grits, sandstones, shales, and 
eartliy limestones, which a]t]>ear to be the eipiiva- 
leuts of the ‘ (‘alciferous sandstones’ of Scotland. 
Overlying these hasement beds conies the great 
(Carhoniferous limestone (‘2r)(X) to hCKX) feet thick), 
wliich (Kicupies most of the central plain, extending 
east ami west from sea to s(‘a, and stretching from 
the base of the Donegal Mountains to the foot of 
the Killarney Mountains in the south. In Doniigal 
the limestone rises into a tableland which o\er- 
looks till* shores of Donegal Lay in bold hi arts ami 
headlands, and reaches from 1.500 to2fK)0 feet above 
the levid of tlie sea. ContemporaneouH volcanic 
rocks acconifiany the limestone scries in the south- 
west ( Limeriek ami Tipperary). In the south and 
in thi‘ north the limestones are overlaid by niariiie 
sodiinentary deposits which are believed to be 
on the same general geological horizon as the 
‘Yoredale beds’ ami ‘Millstone grit ’ of Knglami. 
Succeeding this grou]) comes the ‘ (kial-mcasurcH ’ 
series, the lower portion of which is suppo.sed to 
represent the ‘ Gaiinister beds ’ or lower coal- 
measures of Lngland, while the upper jiorti 
represents the middle coal-ineasnres of the same 
country. I’he productive coallields of Ireland are 
of small exti'iit. They aie conlined to limited 
districts in the north and south, as in Tyrone, Tip- 
perary, Kilkenny, and Carlow -all tiio coal of the 
south of Ireland lieing anthracitic. 

The Upper Paheozoic and (Jainozoic rocks of 
Ireland arc; conlined to the north-ea.st of the island, 
where they ajijiear to owe their jneservation in 
chief ineasurii to the great outflows of basalt which 
form the high grounds of Antrim. Pemuav strata 
are very sparingly develo])('d, but both tlie Lower 
Permian and the overlying Magnesian limestone 
of England are rcpi esented. The lower division 
is characterised by the prtiseuce of coarse breccias 
like those of Shropshire. The I’erniiaii is seen at 
Armagh and in Tyrone. 

The Triassic system is likewise sparingly rejire- 
sented, occurring in a narrow hand round the basalt, s 
of Antrim and Deny. I'lie rocks aie chiefly red ■ 
and. mottled sandstones and marls, with gyjisum i 
and extensive beds of rock-salt. These strata are j 
overlaid by certain dark shales, which have yielded ! 
‘ illuelic ’ fossils. 

The groat Jurassic system of England is for the 
most part unrepresenteil in Ireland, but a few shales 
which come out from underneath the chalk escarn- 
inent of Antrim have been identified by their fossils 
as jiertaiiiing to the Lower Lias. 


sheet of fresh wat/cr in the Lritish Islamls. 

Ireland, like the sister island, alxmnds with evi- 
dence of 111,*' Clacial period. 'I’lie whole country 
lias been buried under a great vicr dc ylacc, whicli 
was continnouH with tlmt of Scotland ami England. 
The bottoni-nioiaines (boulder-clay) of this ice 
sheet are encountered every wlieni. Irish geologists 
recognise two lioulder-clays sejiarated by interMming 
stratified dcjiosits of marine origin (see I’J.El.s 
TOOENK System). Local moraines due to the 
‘rctieal' ’ of the, great uicr dc g/acc are common 
ill mountain \ alleys. Jieceid dcj)i).st(s aic seen in 
raised heachits, alluvial terraces, and bogs 

Animals . — Twenty -one species found in (Iroat 
Britain are unreiiresented in Ireland. Frogs are 
common enough, also toiuls ; but the jublei, mole, 
shrew, vvater-slirew, wat er-vole, the two haul voles, 
wild cat, jiulecal, weasel, ami loe-ueer arc un- 
known ; only the blni'-harc is indigenous. 

(Vimatf . — The climate resembles that of Bri- 
tain, but is modified by Ireland's dillerent sur- 
face, its grea(,er dist.a.nce from the Conf luent, and 
the more direct inllnenee of the Calf St ream. In 
Ireland there are .T I’, of dillereme between the 
e.xtreiiie north and south. In danuary the mean 
teui]»eratnre at inland sitnations in the nortli is 
3U'.5'', whilst in Iho extreme soutli-wcsl it is 45'2" ; 
whilst in duly the extreme mean temjieralures are 
58 *2'’ at Maliu Head in the north ami (iO'b" at 
Parsonstown in the inti;rior. Thus in winter the 
diirereiice of temperature of diireront districts is 
.5'7‘’, but in siinimer it only amounts to 
Ireland enjoys, therefore, a cliniate more equable 
in all sea.soiis tlian tlio.se parts of (treat Britain 
w'hich are within the .same latitudes. Alioul half 
the whole island has a rainfall of fioni dO to 40 
inches, and the other half from 40 to .50 inches, the 
former region being in the, cast and the latter in 
the west. 'rims the rainfall is very much more 
equally distributed ovei Ireland than over (treat 
Britain. The rainfall in w inter is greatly in excess 
of l,liat in the other seasons, particularly in the 
w'ost, owing to the low temjterature of the surface 
of the ground, which chills the warm and moist 
souili-weat Avinds that j»revail at this time of the 
year. In Ireland the hills in the west do not 
oppose a continuous barrier to the onward progress 
of the south-west winds, hut are more broken uj) 
and distributed in isolated groups than in Great 
Britain. Consequently the sky is more clouded, 
rain falls more freiinently and more generally 
over the whole of Ireland than Great Britain, and 
the elimate is thus rendered more genial and 
fostering to vegetation ; hence the appropriate- 
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ness of the name ‘ Emerald Isle.’ Again, the east 
winds of spring are less severely felt, because they 
have acquired warmth and moisture in their 
progress over Great Jiritain and the Irish Sea. 
Queenstown, in the south-west, enjoys an average 
.spring temperature of 49”, about 2*5° higher than 
at Dover. 

Agric. alt lire . — Down to about the middle of 
the 18th century Ireland was almost exclusively, 
and still is to a large extent, a pastoral country. 
The (diief reasons of the bac^kwardness of agri- 
culture have been prohibitive and unsuitable 
legislation, tlie extreme smallness of the greater 
number of hol<lings, the la<!k of capital, and the 
unsatisfactory relations of lamllord and tenant. 
As a rule largo farms were let for extremely long 
>criods of tenancy, and the tenants sublet their 
arms in smaller f>ortions, sometimes two or three 
times over ; consequently the landlords seldom 
erected buildings, repaired farmsteads, or made 
permanent improvements. In 1879-80 the distress 
amongst the poorer sections of the (toiumunity had 
reached sucii a pitch that the government took 
action, and in 1881 the Land Law (Ireland) Act 
was passed. Its principal measures were designed 
to protect tin; tenant from paying more than a 
‘fair rent,’ and to provide for loans being made 
to tenants to enable them to purchase their hold- 
ings «m fair and equitable terms. The Irish Land 
Acts of 190.‘1 and 1909, supplementing acts pasHe<l 
from 1885 lo 1896, gave greatly increased facilities 
to tenants tor purchasing their holdings. Ajiart, 
however, from any political cause, there is the 
underlying nul.ural reason, namely, that owing to 
the excess of rain and the mildness of the winter 
grass which in Gieat Britain is dried up is in 
Ireland suitable for jiasture all the year round. 

Irish Frrc State . — In 1922, 3,802,121 acres were 
under cto[)s, the chief of which were oats (813,970), 
potatoes (400,982), turnips (199,234), barley (167,74 7), 
wheat (which will only rinen in certain distrbds ), 
mangels, cabbage, rye, ana (lax ; while hay covered 
an area of 2,062,694 acres, from which 3,843,361 
tons were taken. The agricultural land was umler 
holdings, which were in the hands of 450,000 
separate occupiers. With such excellent pasture- 
ground as is available it is easily understood how 
the raising of live-stock is one of the principal, 
if not the principal, industry. In 1922 the cattle 
numbered 4,326,294 and the sheep 3,067,473, while 
there wm’e large numbers of pigs and go...ts. 
Ilorse-raising, especially in the south, whose hunters 
and hackneys have a world-wide reputation, is 
profitably (tarried on, and dtairy-farming is increas- 
ing. Many of the small farmers have benefited 
largely from the development since 1890 of co- 
operative agricultural societies. 

Northern Ireland . — In 1922, 1,155,786 acres were 
under crops. Flax, though not under the largest 
acreage, is of extreme importance, as upon it the 
linen industry of Belfast largely depends. Oats 
covering 399,722 acres, potatoes 168,567, and tur- 
nips 48,677, were important crops. Over 780,000 
tons of hay were also produced, and 10,000 acres 
were under fruit. There were 129,000 agricul- 
tural holdings in the hands of 13,700 separate 
holders. The live-stock numbered : cattle, 830,331 ; 
sheep, 499,048; pigs, 117,277 ; and horses, 115,360. 

Fisheries. — The seas around the coasts of Ireland 
teejii with fish, and owing to its configuration no 
part of the country is more than 50 miles from 
the sea ; but from various causes, chiefly perhaps 
the distance of the most productive fishing-grounds 
from the centres of population, and the fact that 
the most modern commercial principles have not 
been observed, the fisheries are not in a flourish- 
ing condition. The deep-sea fish of greatest com- 
mercial value are mackerel, herrings, hake, soles, 


cod, lobsters, and oysters. Herrings, mac-kerel, 
and cod are exported to England. The inland 
fisheries are of value, as some of the finest of 
salmon grounds are to be found there. 

Manufactures. — /ri.s7t Free State. — Brewing ( the 
]>roducts of which form very important exports) 
and distilling are carried on. Woollen goods 
arc also manufactured ( Kilkenny ), and knitting, 
embroidery, and lace- making are extensively prac- 
tised, although the flourishing conditions oi the 
17th (jcntury, when the woollen products of Ireland 
were noted, have left the trade. This is owing 
largely to the unsettled condition of the country 
and tlie general and growing dependence of the 
population on agriculture. Ham and bacon curing 
are common to the whole country, but are inclined 
to have their centre in Cork. Tobacco manufac- 
turing, flour- milling, biscuit-making, and tanning 
arc also found, and the making of po}tlin is con- 
fined as before to Dublin. Iron, coal, and zinc are 

Northern Ireland. — Conditions have not im- 
pressed themselves so forcibly as in the south, and 
very important linen and shipbuilding industri(*s 
have been built u]). Tire staple is the manufacture 
of linen, introduced by IStraftord in 1633, and much 
emjoruaged by the Duke of Ormonde ( 1661-64). ’Phe 
mills are situated principally in Belfast, round 
which is grown the flax from which the trade 
derives its life-blood. Shipbuilding is of especial 
importance, as in the Belfast shipbuilding yards 
war and c.ommercial ships of the very greatest 
tonnage are built. These yards employ large 
niimbeiH of men. 

Commerce and Shipping. — 'J'ln; exportation of 
agricultural produce constitutes the bulk of the 
commerce, aird by far the greater part of this trade 
(in cattle, sheep, pigs, salted meat, grain, flour, 
Imtter, eggs, and linen) is carried on with Great 
Britain, chiefly between Dublirr and Belfast on the 
one side and Liverpool, Glasgow, and Bristol on 
the other. 

Goxmnmeiily PolicCy tfcc. — The government of 
Ireland was from 1801 to 1922 anralgarnated with 
that of Great Britain. It was represented in the 
Imperial parlianreirt by 28 peers elected for life in 
the House of Lords, and in the Hoitse of Gommorts 
by a number of merrrbers, changed in 1918 from 
102 to 105. The executive was vested in a lord- 
lieutenant, who was assisted hy a chief-secretary 
and a privy -council (appointed by tire crown). 
However, since 192‘2, the government has entirely 
changed, and Ireland has been divided irrto two 
separate and solf-r iiling regions as a resnlt of the 
Home Rule agitation (see below under History). 

Irt,sh Free (Sfafe.— -The Irish Free State is a co- 
equal Imperial entity w'ith tiro other self-govern- 
ing Dominions in tire British Comrrronwealth of 
Nations, with the power of government derived 
from the people. The legislature (Oireachtas) 
comprises the king, a senate ( Seairad Eireanir ), 
and a chamber of deputies ( Ddil Eireanrr ). Mem- 
bers of the senate are chosen from those who have 
given distinguished servi(;e to the state, and 
members of tire Lower House by tire direct vote of 
all citizens of over twenty-one years. The executive 
is vested in the king and through a representative 
known as the governor -general (as in (hinada). 
There is also an executive council of 12 mernhers, 
and the judiciary was established with a right of 
appeal to tire king-in-council. 

The Royal Irish Constabulary have been dis- 
banded (see Police) ; the office of resident irragis- 
trate abolished. A small army of 20,0(K) is allowed, 
but is not to be employed in foreign wars without 
the consent of the legislature. 

Northern Ireland. — Responsible government was 
given by the act of 1921. The executive is in the 
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liands of the king acting through the governor and 
the government of the state. The senate consists 
of ‘2(} mem ltd . s, including the Loid Mayor of Belfast 
and Ihe Mayor of l>erry as cx oj/icto members. 
The Low(M' llousc has 52 elected memlters, arnl 
Northern Ircl.-uid has also a re])res('ntati«»n of 13 
niemlter.s in the parliannuit of the United King- 
dom. Matters relating to the crown, the navy, 
army, air foi(*e, foreign treaties, treason, and such 
like ai(‘ not in the liands of the legislature, but 
exce|)t lor such matters it has full powers. 

Ji'i'/iiftou. — In 1011, 73 0 per cent, of the popiila 
tion were Roman Catlmlicis, 13 -1 per cent. Ej>iseo- 
jtalians, lO'O Presbytei ians, 14 Methodists. 'I’he 
Roman ( latholic Chuiclj has 4 archbishops ( Armagh, 
Dublin, Cashel, ami Tuam ) {ind 24 bishops. 'I'lie 
Episcopal (yhuich has 2 andihishops (Dublin and 
Armagh) and II bishops. 


lloin.Ln CaMiotica. OflieiH 

Ticiiistdi- 171, '.rto 

Miiuhlor. 97a, s(t.^) (tl.OKO 

Ulso^r... tiKO.sn; so(),.s.s() 

(JoniiaiiKlib.. 6K8,n04 2‘J,9S0 


or lloiiKui 0.'it.lu)li(' 111 Ulsti'i, b*i>0,(>r>5 worr in Hit 

count. ICS o f Ojivan, l>()nH;;iil and Mon. Italian. 

Kihivahofi. -In lOJl, in all Ireland <S8 percent, 
of the population aho\'e nine yoais of age could 
read and wiite, 3 per cenl. could read only, and 
1) j)er cent, (tould do neither. 

h'isli Free State .. — In the h'ree State the primary 
schools are under the eontiol of the goveuiment, 
which the salaiics of the teachers and contii- 

bui.e.s t.o 1-hc cost of building and upkee[). Primaiy 
edueal ion i,s com}mlsorv in many parts. Secondaiy 
edtic.itiou is under private c.onttol, ehietly that of 
religioirs house.s. The most inijioitant univcisity 
in Ireland is that of Dublin (q.v.) or 'rrinity 
Uollege, lounded in 1591. The Royal University 
of Indand, an examining hotly foundcMl in IHSO, 
supersiMled the (^(ueeirs Univeisity, and was super- 
seded itself in 1999 by the National Univeisity 
with tlnee univ(;rsity colleges Uiiivau sity Uoll(^ge, 
Dublin, a new foundation, and the old Queen's 
(now Univ(‘rsity) (hilleges at Uoik ami (Jahvay. 
I'he Royal ("ollege of Science in Dublin was foumhsl 
in 18()7 to give iust ruction in branciies of science 
ajiplieable t,o the, industrial arts, especiully in 
mining, agriculture, nianufaelures, and engineer- 
ing. 'The Roman (Jatholic university, buimled in 
185 1, has its headijuai tors in Dublin, but has 
I’onstituent colleges at Maynooth, Riaidvrock, 
(hirlow, and (doiditle. St Eat. lick’s (killegi*, 
Maynooth ( ij. v. ), operu'd in ITO."!, is the principul 
institution for the e<lucation and tr.-iiningol Jvoman 
Catholic piiests. 

Not them 1 rehind.— AW the old bodies, such as 
the Commi.ssioners of National Education, Board 
of Intcrnu'diate Education, iV:c,., aie now merged 
into the M mist ry of Eduealion, which is co-onlinat- 
ing the whole .system of ednc.ition. Elementary 
education is calcH'd for by 2000 national schools, 
where atteiidincc is compulsory. There are 
secondaiy school, s of a high slandaid, ninny in 
private hands. 'I'he (,)ue,en’.s University of Belfast, 
foiimled in 184!> as a college of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity of Ireland, has since 1909 been an inde- 
pendent Imme of huirning. Two Piesbyterian 
colleges at Belfast and Londonderry were in 1881 
empowered to grant tluMilogical degrees. 

Coinmuiu'cat/OH . - 'The first lailway opened in 
Ireland was the short lim‘, 6 niile.s long, between 
Dublin and Kingston in 1834. There were in 1923 
some 3442 miles in opeiation. 'I’he railways are 
eonstnicted on a broader gauge than tho.se of 
Creat Britain — viz. 6 feet 3 inches, as compared 
with 4 feet 8^ inches ; hnt several built since 1878 
(see Railways) are only of 3 feet gauge. The 
first consitlerable electric* tramway in the British 
Isles was that from Portrush to the Giants’ 


Causeway (1883). The canals, rivers, and lakes 
have been already mentioned. 

Biblioouai’HY. — T he earliest account of Ireland is con- 
tained in (Jiraldus (Janibrensis, Tojmyra'phia Hiberniw 
and Exinifnmtio HUiernid’. Subsequent accounts will 
be found 111 Holiii.sbed, Chronicles (1577); K. I’ayno, 
Ihnef Description of Tretoml (1.590); E. JTogan, 
Descr. of Treland m //7,'AV ( 1878) ; Sir J. Davies, Dis- 
coverie of the State of Ireland (Rd3); Edimind 
Sjienscr, View of the State of Ireland (wntti'ii J.5!)(i; 
printed 1033); Sir Win. Petty, Pohlieal Anatoinp of 
Ireland (1091), and Geon. Descr. of the Kinydom of 
Ireland (1700); ConsUtvtion of Ireland and Coiinhiys' 
Laws E'X}>lained, (1770) ; Arthur Young, Tour in Ireluml 
( 1780): Cesar JVloreau, Past and /'resent State of Irelaml 
(1827); T\\a.cViiTiiy,Irish S/iCteh Zioo/i' ( 1843) ; SirRoiiert 
Kane, Industrial liesourves of Ireland ( 184 J ) ; Duflt ri n, 
Irish EiuKjraiion ami Tenure of Land in Ireland ( 1S07 ); 
M. Murphy, I ret a.nd, I udu sir., PoliL, and Social ( 1870) ; 
( )’('uirv. Ancient Manners and Customs of Ireland ( 1873 ) ; 
Hall, /'hi/stcal (rcoloiiy and (feoy. of Ireland (187S); 
Kiiialiaii, ilArimc/ of idol, of Ireland (1878); O’Brien, 
Hist, of Irish Tntnd Quislion (1880) ; Bichey, Jnsh Lund 
Julies ( ISHO) ; Uoliert. J )ennis, Industrial Ireland (1887 ) ; 
J. B. \h\\y. Glimpses of Irish Indnstriis (1889), Plun- 
kett, Ireland in (he Nut) Century (190.5); O. .1. B. 
Howartli, Geoyraphy of Ireland ( 1911 ) ; J.(J. .S. iMacNeill, 
Constitutional and Parhainentary II istory till the Union 
(1917); Sniitli-Oordon and Staple.s, Rural Jleconsirurtion 
ill Ireland I O’Brien, Kconomic History of Ireland 

(1921 ) ; K J. Ivmsdan, Mod<m Irish Trade and Industry 
(1922); O. A. .1, Ca)\v, J)Ii neruls and Mmes in Inland 
(1923). 

IIl.sToin. — The lii.story ot li eland, like that ot 
almost fill ancient countiics, ‘tracks ils parent 
lake’ back into the enchanted reulnis ot iegemd 
jind roma.m*e nml table. It has been .^aid, not 
untruly, of Ireland that sbe ‘can boast of ancient 
legends rivalling in bc'autyand dignity iIk* talcs ot 
At tica and Argolis ; slu* lias an eaily history w liosc 
web of blended myth and realil^^ is as I'idily 
<'oloured as the* recoid of the ruleis of Alba Longa 
and the story of the* Sc'vc'U Kings ’ v eaimol get 
at any liint of the actna! truth about (’onu ol ilic* 
Hundred I'ighls and Fin Mae Uoul and Disin. Rut 
tlu* impre.ssion wbicb doc'S seem to be* (oiivoyed 
clearly enough fiom all these* romances and lable.s 
and ballads is that there was in lielaiul a vc'vy 
ancient, civilisation, and that, the island wasoceu- 
jiied in dim far-oll ages by suecessive invaders who 
(•a,mo from the .south. J^'rom recent discovei ies it 
Rj)])ears that Bronze Age iiuplements weie in exist 
once in the west of L eland as early a.s tlu* 17th 
century Ji (t. In the Iron Age BiitOus Ikum the 
soutli-west crosscul to h(*l;md and the Puds fiom 
the north. Plueniciatis and (lie(*ks iiia \ have been 
among Ireland’.s visitors, and. according to legend, a 
Milesian race iormed the kingdom of 'I’m a in 5(Kt li C. 
M'liat may be called t he authentic hi*-lory ol Irc- 
l.'iml begins xvitb the. life and career ot St Patrick. 
Patrick, born in Scotland, was caiiicd as a slave to 
Ireland, escaped to Rome, and, rising to the rank 
of bishop, landed at Wicklow in 432, w ith the object 
of converting t in* island to ('lii isi laiiity. In this be 
was entirely succcs.sful. At this time Ji eland was 
divided into septs or clans, who all owed allegiance 
to the chief king. All the chieftainships were 
elective, and during the lifetime of each chief his 
successor xvas chosen from the same family, and 
was called the Taiiist. All tlio laud was held by 
the septs for the benotit of tlie jieojile, and tbeie 
was no feudal condition, and no system of primo- 
geniture. Near to the elose of the 8th century 
the Danish sea-rovcr.« invafled Ireland, overran 
great j>art of it. and made settlements on the 
eastern coasts. The Irish chiefs were divided 
among themsfdves and could not keep out the 
enemy, and the Danish occupation lasted for much 
more than a century. At last a strong and cap- 
able Irish cliieftain, Brian Boroimhe, brother of 
tlic king of Munster, defeated the Danes at the 
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battle of Tara in 980, and, although he did not 
drive them out of the country, he reduced them to 
the condition of subdued and submiHsive residents. 
Brian now made himself king of Ireland, and for 
twelve years reigned a successful ruler over a 
peaceful and prospering country. As he grew old 
the Danes plucked u[» spirit again, and got a fleet 
and an army from their kinsmen across the sea to 
invade Ireland. Brian, old as he was, proved him- 
self equal to the occasion. He completely defeated 
the Danes at Clontarf, 23d April 1014. After the 
withdrawal of the Danes there was much intes- 
tine strife, which paved the way for a far more 
momentous event in the history of Ireland— the 
Norman invasion (1167-72). I'liis took jdace in 
tlie reign of Henry II. (q.v.), and is another story 
of Helen of Troy. The king of Leinster earned 
oil’ the wife of the chieftain of Breflni. The mjure<l 
iiushand made war ui)on his wronger ; the king of 
Leinster was getting the worst of it, and fled to 
ICngland, and induced Henry II. to lend him coun- 
tenaruie and even help, ifenry took the oppor- 
tunity ofl'eretl him by the fugitive king of Leinster, 
and, after despatching an army to Ireland, after- 
wards came over himself to finish the conquest, 
jtud evfmtually conquered a portion known as thti 
‘ Pale,’ in which he settled his Norman barons, 
giving them large grants of land, the septal pro- 
perty of the island. Thes(! he left to hold the land 
;\,H best they might, and in a way so began the 
great land struggle which has lasted almost to the 
present day. 

The history of Irtjland for a long time after the 
settlement of the Noimans becomes nothing but a 
monotonous recital of the struggles between the 
Norman barons and the Irish chieftains, and the 
struggles between one Irish chieftain and another. 
The Norman or Knglish harons lived within the 
cincture of their own domains and administere<l 
jillairs on the feudal system. (Jutside were the 
Irish, who still strove hard to keep up their own 
laws, their own customs, and their own civilisation. 
They had no rights which a Norman was bound to 
recognise. As time went on, however, a curious 
change was taking plaee. The Liiglish Iwigan to 
l)e <1 raw 11 very much towards Irish ways ami Irish 
peojde. They took to marrying Irish women ami 
speaking the Irish language. Severe enactments 
were jiassed by the Knglish to prevent this, but 
unsiiecessiully, and Knglishineii still married Irish- 
women, and ni many ways adojited their language 
niid customs. The great Norman family of tlie 
(lernldines was described as more Irish tlian the 
Iri^li tliemselvos. By the time that Henry VII. 
liad come to the throne tlie greater jiart of the 
island was in the hands of Anglo-Irish chieftains. 
There was a parliament on the Norman idea sitting 
in Ireland and illustrating at least the principle of a 
re|)i csent ative system. Henry VII., however, when 
Pei kill Warheck and Lambert Simnel obtained 
Imlp from Ireland, in retaliation sent over Sir 
Edward Poynings as lord-deputy, with a strong 
army at his back and wdth ample authority to 
make a great change. Poynings summoned a 
parliament at Drogheda, and compelled it to pass 
the tamouH measure kiiowui as Poynings’ Act ( 1494). 
Tliis act declared that all English laws should have 
force in Ireland, and that all legislation in the 
Irish parliament should be confined to measures 
which had been first improved of by tlie king and 
the privy -council in England. Poynings’ Act is 
an epoch in the history of Ireland. 

Henry Vll. died. The Geraldines defied the 
power of Henry VIII. ‘Silken Thomas’ (Lord 
Thomas Fitzgerald ) led a desperate revolt against 
the king, but after a hard struggle he was defeated. 
Henry confiscated the church lands in Ireland 
exactly as he had done in England. A parliament 


was summoned in Dublin, at W'hieh, for the first 
time, some of the Irish chieftains were seen sitting 
side by side with Englishmen. These were certain 
of the Irish princes w ho had agreed to hold their 
lands as the gift of tlie crown, to attend the king’s 
parliament and seek justice in tlie king’s courts, to 
send their sons to he edu(;ated in England, and to 
renounce the authority of the pope. I’his pailia- 
mont conferred on Henry and his successors the 
title of King of Ireland instead of Lord Paramount 
(Domirnis Hibernia;), the former designation of 
the Hoverfdgn. A weary cliapter of struggle follow'ed 
the death of Henry VlIJ., who had done his best 
to compel the Irish chieftains and people to give 
uj» the faith of Home and adopt what was now the. 
faith of the majority in England. This was but 
a new' source of bitterness and strife, 'the great 
family of O’Neill raised its head higher than ever, 
and the chief whom, in tleliance oi English lav*, 
it elected to that place, Shane O'Neill, was actu- 
ally able to make terms with Elizabeth. TheGc r- 
ahline League was formed. Walter DevcTeux, tlie 
lirst Earl of Essex, was sent over in ir)73 to put 
down the O’Neills ; but although he .slaughtered 
whole masses of them he could not extirpate them. 
A chronic stale of civil war prevailed. After t^ach 
new rising had been put down there was a new 
confiscation of territory, a new planting of English 
and Scottish s(‘ttlers, and a new' attempt to expel 
or extirpate tiie native Irish. ‘Bed Hngh O'Ne.iIl ’ 
W'as the most distinguished rebel who luul yet 
appeared in Ireland. He was the grandson of an 
O’Neill wlu) had eonsmit-ed to accept from Heiiiy 
VI II. the title of Earl of Tyrone. Hugh O’Neill 
had been brought up at the court of Elizabeth, and 
was coniirmed in his title of Earl of T;yione. But 
wlieii he went buck to bis ow n country he resiinu'd 
his ancestral tith; of ‘The O’Neill,’ and put on ail 
the ways of an indei)endent Irish princts. He did 
not at 'first go into open rebellion , but ‘ n bi'llion 
lay in bisway, and he found it.’ He put liimself 
at the head of a gr(‘at rising of the chiefs, and 
he won a comjdete victory in lllster over Sir Henry 
Bagenal, the lord-marshal. Bagenal himself was 
killed. P'or a while fortune seemed to smile on 
Hugh O’Neill, Bt)bert, the second and most 
famous Es.sex, was dtispatclied in 1599 to defeat 
him, W'ith the largest army ever sent, into li eland 
up to that time ; hut Essex eonhi do nothing. Hti 
w as out gene railed and outwitted by the Irish chief, 
and wont back to England and his death. Lonl 
Mountjoy, a stronger soldier, was sent U> Ireland 
in his place, and he at last succeeded in defeating 
I'yrone and putting down the lebellion. O’Neill 
had to come to terms, and to renounce all his 
claims as iiidej)endent Irish priruie. Elizabeth <Ued, 
ami dames I. acceptc.d the surrender. 

But James had .set bis heart on getting rid of all 
the Irish laws and nsag(is of the country, and if 
possible putting down the Roman Catholic religion. 
Tyrone and another Iri-sli chief, Tyrcmincl, iled 
from the country, and ‘The flight tlu; earls,’ as 
it is called, left the island completely in the hands 
of King James. There were again vast conlisca- 
tion» and new' settlements. When King Charles 
succeeded to the throne and came into trouble w ith 
his people some of the Irish chiefs thought their 
opportunity had come. The native Irish in Ulster 
rose under Sir Phelim O’Neill, not so inmih against 
Knglish rule as against the Scottish and l .nglinh 
settlers who had been planted then'. Li that 
rising, following on the eight years’ administ ration 
of Straft'ord (q.v.), occurred what is called ‘the 
massacre of 1641.’ So far as one can form any 
jud^nent it does not seem as if there was any 
deliberate and jmrposed massacre of the Protestants, 
although it is impossible to doubt that there was 
a very barbarous slaughtering of Protestants in 
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one place. The stru^j^les of that time indeed 
show over and over a^>:ain hideous incidents which 
can hardly he descril>ed as anythinf? but massacres. 
The risin;^: s(></n became somethin^ very like a 
national rebellion, (/olonel Owen O^Neill, nephew 
of the f^allant Tyrone — Ow'en Koe O’Neill, as he 
is always called in Irish son^^ and history — came 
over to lead the struggle. He had won a high 
place in the Spanish army. At first his arms in 
Ireland were all successful. A parliament was 
held in Kilkenny ~a national convention — in 
October 1642, to protdaim and establish the inde- 
pendence of Ireland. The papal imncio Rinmicini 
(^ame from Rome to give Ins counsel and support 
to the movement. Charles himself favoured the 
Irish, and made many pledges t-o them in the hopt; 
of getting their help ; but his exetmtion left Crom- 
well free to take Ireland in hand. The only man 
in Ireland capable of meeting Oomwell on a 
battlefield with any cham^e of succ-oss was un- 
questionably Oweq Roe O’Neill ; he had already 
won one victoiy ovhr the Knglisli forces, but before 
he had time to throw himscdf across (homwiiH’s 
ath Owen died. With O’Neill’s death was gone the 
rst and the last and the only (dianee of any success 
for the Irish movement. Cromwell’s march was 
from victory to victory. He stampe.d out the 
rebellion with merciless severity, and then, like all 
his victorious T)rede(;essors, he went in for are-settle- 
rnont of the island. 11 o seems to have coniein plated 
such a plantation of the whole tiountry with Eng- 
lish and Scottish scittlers as would reridcr any 
further rising of th(5 Irish ininossihle, and in- 
deed would before very long lead to the positive 
extirpation of the Catholic Celts. All Ireland, 
except Oonnaugliti alone, was portiomid out among 
the settlers, (kmnanght was set apart as a sort 
of reservation into wliich the unfortnnaie Hish 
were literally ilriven, and where they were coojmmI 
up within certain j)reHeribed limitations. Irish 
women and girls W(ire shipped olf in thousands 
for virtual slavery or worse in our West Indian 
possessions. 

The Restoration brought the Irish lillle good, 
for Charles II. was more anxious to <“<»miliate 
the (honnvellian settlers than to restore the Irish 
owners. James II, came to tlie throne, and the 
Irish Catholics got hotter treatment, and in con- 
sequence showed a very fervour of loyalty to him. 
They championed him with all their might when 
ho quarrelled with his people and fled from his 
throne. The Irish were in all these struggles in- 
variably the losers. They su[)j>orted Charles 1., 
and brought Cromwell on (hern ; they supported 
ilames II., and brought William IlC on them. 
William defeated .fames at the battle of the Boyne 
(1690) and on other fields. Limerick hehl out to 
the last, until a treaty was made which promised 
religious freedom to the C^atliolics and to King 
.James’s followers the right to their estates. The 
treaty was broken almost immediately after it had 
been made. William HI. might have upheld it 
if loft to himself ; hut the opinion of his English 
supporters was so fierce against the Catholics that 
new penal laws were imposed on Ireland M’ith the 
avowed purpose of extinguishing Catholicism in 
the island. These laws liave in fact ever since 
been known as ‘ tl)e penal laws’ — penal par 
exctdleiiae. 

The two great struggles in Ireland were the 
religious struggle and the land struggle. The first 
was j)art of the great controversy going on all over 
Europe for the Church of Rome and against it. 
The main effort of English statesihanshm was to 
extinguish Catholicism in Ireland. The land 
struggle began with the determination to imj>ose 
on Ireland a system of land tenure foreign to her 
habits and traditions, and later on to take the land 


from the Irish people and give it to the imported 
settlers. Under William 111, the religious struggle 
became aggravated ; the land struggle was not 
mitigated ; and laws were even passed to crush the 
rivalry of Ireland in various branches of nianu- 
faeture and of trad<i. The island sank into 
wretched poverty, and when tlie tvo successive 
outbreaks of the .Stuarts took jdaee, in 1715 and 
1745, Ireland, altlumgh undoubtedly in deep sym- 
pathy with the cause, was too weaS: to lift a hand 
in its support. The rights of the Irish juirlia- 
ment were still further curtailed under Anne and 
under (ileorge 1. In the reign of Ceorge the aitpel- 
Jate jurisdiction of the Irish House of Lords over 
Irish csises was taken away by an act of the English 
parliament.. J’he Irish parliament was a very poor 
specimen of a i (‘presentative institution. Since 
William IIL’s time it was barred against Catholics. 
To the vast majority of the Irish people its exist- 
ence might have been a matter of .absolute inditl’er- 
en(;c. Yet the sympathies of the country went 
witli the Irisli ])arlianient simply because it was 
called an Irish parliament, and represented evisn in 
n.ame the authority of the Irish people. Cradu.ally 
there began to grow iij) in li eland a pojmlar ]iurty 
led by Protest ants, who agitated for the restoration 
of its iiule]>endent legisl.ativo power to the Irish 
parliament, and for the, reform of that ])arliament 
in such a manner as to make it really re])ieseuta- 
tive. Grattan and Flood were most ])roTninent 
in this movement.. The war with the, Amenean 
colonies gave an o}»portunity to tlie })o}uilar jiarty 
to drive honu‘ their deniamfs. A great volunteer 
force, entirely in syrniiat hy with Grattan, liad been 
organised, and when the. war was over they sus- 
tained him in his demands. English statesmen 
very wisely gave way, ainl in 1782 the Irish parlia- 
ment w.as declared to be an inde])endi‘i)t li'gislat nre 
— ‘the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland to 
make law.s for tin* jieople of Ireland.’ An imnienHC 
impulse was given to popular agitation by this 
victory. The new parliament was exclusively 
I^rotestant, and was (;h.‘cted by an exclusively 
Prole.stant vote. Yet its loaders at onee M iuit to 
work to obtain the einaneipation of tlnur Catholic 
fellow-subjects. Giatlan succeeded in obtaining 
an act to admit (^atbolies to practice at the bar. 
He then carried an act to enatile Catholics to vote 
for members of parliament. He went furth(;r still ; 
he strove for a measure to enable (’».t holies to sit 
in the Irish parliament. In this ohjeet he was 
assisted and encouraged by Lord f’itzwilliam, the 
viceroy of Ireland. This was too rnneh for (ileorge 
ill. The king took fright at the advance unuie 
towards full emancipation of the Catholics, and at 
the very time when the Irish peoj)le thought they 
were near to a peaceful consummation of their 
hopes the viceroy was suddenly recalled, and all 
iminediate hope of Catholic emancipation blighted. 

There had been a society formed during the 
agitation called the Society of United Irishmen. 
It was formed as a merely jieaceful organisation 
to assist Grattan in the carrying of his reforms. 
It was got up and officered almost exclusively by 
Protestants, many of them young men of rank 
and influence, like Lord Edward Fitzgerald. In 
the anger caused by the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
and in the despair of any peaceful movement, the 
United Irishmen became a rebel organisation. The 
war with France was going on. Napoleon was the 
rising sun of the French people. Wolfe Tone, a 
daring young Prot^estant, went over to France and 
pleaded the cause of Ireland there, Napoleon took 
it up merely because he thought an Irish rebellion 
inignt be fostered into a diversion in his favour, A 
French fleet was sent, but was dispersed by a storm, 
like another Armada. A landing was made in one 
place, but only by a veiy small force, who were 
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soon defeated and captured. The rebellion broke 
out in the south, and there was some fierce fighting, 
but it was crushed. It had indeed, owing to the 
French failures, been only a series of disconnected 
local risings, and had been crushed with remorse- 
less s(!verity. When the rebellion was put down 
Pitt thought the condition of things could only be 
bettered by adopting, Avith regard to Ireland, the 
same policy that luid been adopted with regard to 
Scotland, and uniting the two islands under one 
common parliament. Grattan and his leading 
colleagues, among whom was Sir .John Parnell, 
fought to the last against the policy of union, but 
they were overborne. The A(!t of Union came 
into foriic on the 1st .January 1801. Thtsre had 
boon a [iromise held out to the Irish Catholics that 
the union should b(5 a preliminary to their prompt 
emancipation, but ICing George would not near of 
any such coiuiessiou, and his ministers did not 
venture to press it on him. The Act of Union was 
followed almost immediately by the abortive and 
hopeless rebellion of Rob(;rt Eininet. Then a long 
dark night of cons[)iracy, agrarian and political, 
came on. A great movement was made lor Cath- 
olic emanfiipation. The movement was led by 
Daniel O’Connell, ami became successful after 
O’Conmdl had defied the law, presented himself as 
a candidate at the. Clare election in 1828, and been 
returned by a greJit popular majority. It had 
becoriK! a mere alternative between con<;eMsion and 
rebellion ; conc(ission prevailed, and the Catholics 
were enabled to sit in parliament. The tithe 
struggle Avas for a long time a source of the bitterest 
trouble and the mo.st fnsiuont bloodshed, but a 
settlement was at last efitsitod by means of which 
the titbe-collector and the peasant were no longer 
brought into collision. 

In 1842 O’Connell started a great agitation for 
repeal of the Act of Union, and at one time 
seemed to he on the ver^e of driving the country 
into rebellion. O’Connell, hoAvever, had no sncli 
pjir{)ose, and when the younger and more fiery of 
ins followers found this out tluiy broke away 
from hi)n altogether. O’Connell died while the 
horrors of the great famine of ’46 and ’47 were 
still on the land, and in the following year, 1848, 
the poetic, impassioned, ardently-.sincere Young 
lr(dand party broke or drifted into rebellion. The 
rebellion was easily put down — hardly a drop of 
blood Avas shed. Put the Young Ireland movement 
had undoubtedly revived the national feeling in all 
its intensity. There Avas a ‘ Plnenix ’ conspiracy, 
as it Avas called, in IS.W, and a Fenian movement 
in 1867. The existence and the succession of all 
those movements convinced men like Bright, and 
afterwards Gladstone, that there was much in 
the state of Ireland which called for reform and 
reconstruction. Gladstone set to work with 
characteristic energy, lie disestablished and dis- 
endowed the Irish state church, a church which 
ministered to the spiritual wants of not quite one 
in five of the Irish jK)pulation. He passed a series 
of measures to give betUir security of tenure to the 
Irish tenant-farmer, to entitle him to compensation 
for improvements he himself had made if he were 
to be ejected from his land, and to help to found a 
peasant proprietary in Ireland. A Land Com- 
mission —it might be called a Land Court— was 
formed, Avhich had the power of reducing rents 
Afhere reduction seemed necessary and rightful, 
and fixing the rent for a certain number of years. 
A Land Purchase Commission was created, the 
function of which is to assist tenants in buying 
their farms from the landlords, by an advance, 
under certain conditions as to repayment, of a large 
portion of the purchase-money. Meantime a fierce 
struggle had been raging between the peasantry 
and some of the landlords, the former supported 


by the popular and powerful Land League. There 
was much disturbance in Ireland, and Coercion 
Act after Coercion Act AA as passed. A Home Rule 
party had been formed, and out of this party 
sprang a small but very del-ermined body of Irish 
Nationalist member.s, who, under the leadership of 
Charles Stewart Parnell, a descendant of the Sir 
.lohn Parruill already mentioned, set themselves to 
force the cl, aim of ircland on the attention of the 
English parliament and public by a system of per- 
si.stent obstruction of all business in the House of 
Commons. The spirit of unrest came to a head 
when the Phoenix Park murders were committed by 
a gang of miscreants. The Home Rule agitation 
Avent on growing stronger, and at last, when a new 
Franchise Act had given a popular suttiage to Ireland 
as well as to England, the Home Rule party carried 
of! eighty-six seats out of one hundred and three 
which made up the Irish representation (1885). 
Gladstone (Q.v.) broiight in his first Horne Rule 
Bill in 1886, but this was defeated in the Commons 
by the united (Conservatives and Liberal-Unionists. 

In 1888 tlie Parnell Commission began its sittings, 
and in the following year came to an end with a 
verdict for the defenaants. See Parnell (C. S.). 
In the same year Parnell gained notoriety in a. 
divorce case, but the Irish Nationalist party were 
at first inclined to remain under his leadership. 
Gladstone, however, intervened on the grounUB 
that it would be impossible for the Liberals to 
work with the Nationalists for the cause of Home 
Rule if Parnell was still leader. At this the Irish 
party divided into tAvo, the majority under the 
leadership of .Justin McCarthy and the minority 
under that of Parnell. On ParneH’s death in 1891 
John Redmond became leader of the Pamellite 
party. 

In 1893 Gladstone brougJit in his second Home 
Rule inetLsure, which, passed by the House of 
(kmimons, w.as rejected by the Lords. In this 
year the Gaelic League for the revival of Irish as 
a .spoken language Avas founded in Dublin, and the 
movement has since become a great success, and 
spread enormously over the country. In 1900 
John Redmond was unanimously elected chairman 
of the united Nationalist party in succession to 
John Dillon, Avho had become leader on the 
resignation of Justin McCarthy. A great con- 
vention Avas hold in Dublin, which set the seal on 
the union, and recognised the United Irish League 
as the great national organisation. From 1903 to 
1912 a number of bills were passed in an endeavour 
to settle at least a part of the Irish trouble, but 
they were only partially a success. These in- 
cluded a Land Bill giving increased facilities for 
land purchase ; the Town Tenants and Labourers 
Bill ; the Irish Council Bill ; and the Evicted 
Tenants Bill. These measures were undoubtedly 
a social success, but not the political success 
hoped for. Sinn Fein was founded by Arthur 
Griffith (q.v.). In 1912 Mr Asquith’s Government 
of Ireland Bill was introduced. The Ulster 
Unionists, led by Sir Edward Carson' (Lord 
Carson), thereupon pledged themselves by a 
‘ Covenant ’ to use ‘ all means which may be found 
necessary ’ to oppose Home Rule, and to oppose ;i 
Home Rule parliament. Then the Ulster Volun- 
teers were organised. The Nationali.sts replied 
by forming a Nationalist Volunteer force. Twice 
rejected by the Lords, the bill was passed over their 
heads (by means of the Parliament Act) in 1914. 
The (question of amendment, however, by the 
e.Kchision of Ulster had not been disposed of — 
although a conference of party leaders had been 
held— when within a month of the outbreak of tlie 
Great War the situation in Ireland was briefly 
this : Two organised forces standing face to face, 
both protesting that their intentions were pacific 
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and at the same time refusing to change their 
position in the very slightest degree, a position 
which made any attempt at settlement impossible. 
The outbreak of war, however, changed the situa- 
tion, and both parties declared their loyalty to the 
motljcr cuunLry. ^Iri September 1914 the hill be- 
came law, but a Suspensory Act postponed its 
coming into force till after the war. Sir Edward 
Carson announced that he would summon a j>ro- 
visional government in Ulster when peace was 
declared, and would use the ITlster Volunteers to 
prevent Home llule from taking eti'ect there. In 
191.), however, he entered Mr Asrpiith’s Coalition 
(’ahinet. ll(!dmond and his followers prepared to 
remain outside, while giving general support to the 
government. This situation lavouretl the rapid 
growth of a revidutiotiary llepublican movement. 
Men were drilled in secret, and all the train was 
laid for an abrupt exjjlosion, when on Cood Eriday 
1916 it came to a head. Sir Roger (Jasement was 
captured on tiie west of Irebind in an attempt to land 
munitions, for which the rebels were waiting, from 
a Uerman vessel. On Easier Monday the rebellion 
hioke out in Dublin. The insurgents oc(;upied 
Stephen’s (Jreen, the I’ost Othco, the Four Courts, 
and otlier buildings, and j»ro(!laimed an Irish re 
public, with Eatrich Pearce as provisional president. 
jMio actual rebellion was soon quelled, not, how- 
ever, without much damage being done, hut the 
movement grew. Mr Asquith, and afterwards Mr 
Idoyd Oeorgc', sought to ellect a compromise; an 
frisli Convention met ( 1917) to ilevise, ascheme, hut 
Sinn lAsin refused to tak(i part in it, and w’on a 
sweej)ing victory at the hye-elections. An attempt 
to iiitrodiKie conscription, an attempt not followed 
I hrough with any strength of purpose, lost England 
enonnons jnestige. On Red mona’s death Mr John 
Dillon became leader of the Nationalists (1918). 
Their strength, liowever, was reduced to seven in 
tlie eleidions of 1919, against soveuty-three Sinn 
Feineis. 'I’he lat ter, however, did not take theii 
seats but met in Dublin, where as D/iil Eireann 
(the Parliament of Ireland) they elected De Valera 
}>resid(!nt of an Irish republic, and a state of armed 
teTr(»r ciiim* to exist in tlie eountry. Indeed, the 
conflict hei‘,amc at times a (lontest of absolute cold- 
blooded murder. Doe.eiulKjr 1919 saw the inbroiluc- 
tion by Mi Lloyd Oeoige of a bill to set up two 
jiarh.iments in Ireland (one for part of Ulster), 
with a (youncil of Ireland, the two parliaments 
having [lowin' to establish a jiarliament for All 
Ireland. I'lie country meaiiwliile was in turmoil — 
the Rritish forces in opjiosition to the Sinn Eeiners — 
and murder, arson, and jiillage were rampant. At 
length in 19'21 the Hritish government saw that 
unless it were to declare a delinitc state of war in 
Ireliuid something delinite must he done. A truce 
was theieu}ion called, ami on 6th December 1921 a 
treaty was signed which gave dominion status to 
the twenty-six counties ol Soutliern Ireland under 
the name of the Irish Free State, and a certain form 
of freedom to six counties of Ulster under the 
name of Northern Irelaml. Ireland by this gained 
all the essentials of freeilorn, as Hie only important 
reservations made wme those of allegiance to the 
king, aiul certain es.sentials demanded by the 
strategic and economic interdependence of the two 
countries. A provisional government was at on<?o 
set up in Dublin with (irillith a.s president of Diiil 
Eireann, but De Valera with a hot-blooded minority 
broke away. Then instead of Irishmen fighting 
the men of ( treat Britain they began a furious and 
ferocious light amongst themselves. At this point 
Griffith died suddenly, and Micliael .Collins, com- 
mander of the government forces, was murdered. 
The Free State government, however, showed 
commendahle strength of purpose, and the armed 
interces.sion of a wild minority in lier aH’airs was 


brought to a close. In 1923 she was admitted a 
nieinlier of the League of Nations. Northern 
Ireland meantime had gone on her course, and had 
set up her own government and administration in 
Belfast. The fixing of the boundary remained a 
difficulty. 
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LaN(5UAC1E and LITKRATUKK-— The native hni- 
guage is Gaelic — Irish Gaelic as distinguished fioin 
ScolTish and Manx Gaelic, the three constituting 
the Goidelie branch of the Celtic langnuge (see 
Gaelic, Celt.s). In Ireland the hinguage was 
less subjected to eornijiting intluenees tlian in 
Scotland and in the Isle of Man, and it was 
more carefully cultivated. I’he diction of Irish 
Gaelic is ae.coidingly more cmnous, and the gram- 
matical forms are fuller. The Norse language, 
which displac<!<l for a time the native tongue 
in the Himriiles, hardly took root in lieland. 
In the names of tliiee of the four J)rovjnce.^ the 
Nor.se suffix ste/r appears, hut the Scandinavian 
element in Irish topography as conipaicd with 
that, of the north-west Iliglilands and the Isle 
of Man is very small. The Englisli language 
found its way to the country in the 12th een- 
fuiy, but for very many years its advance was 
blow. As is well known, several of the leading 
EnglLsh settlors became ardent students ana 
patrons of the nat.ive language and literature. 
Of the Burkes, the Butlers, the Keatings, and 
Geraldines it used to he said in this regard that 
they wore ipsis Hihernis Uihernivres. Beyond the 
‘ pale ’ the native laws and ways flourished in full 
vigour in the 17th cimtury. And even in the more 
purelyEnglishdiBtnctsGaelicwascoinmunly spoken. 
jBnt tor three hundred years English steadily and 
with ever-increasing jiace gained ground. The 
seeds of decline of the native tongue were sown 
even earlier. The revival of learning which spread 
over the west of Eurojie in the 1.5th century hardly 
touched Gaelic territory. The impetus given to 
the cultivation of the native language in Wales 
and even in the Highlands of Scotland by the 
Reformation was scarcely felt in Ireland. 'Phe 
views of men in power we.re hostile to the study 
of Gaelic. The plantation of Ulster by Janies 
I., together with repressive measures aiterwai'ds 
adopted, checked the production of native litera- 
ture and gave an impetus to tlie spread of English 
amon^ the peofde. Within recent years increased 
facilitiee of communication with England, Scot- 
land, and America; the advance of education; 
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the extension of the suffrage ; the social and composed the early saints, Patrick, Fiacc of 
political movement of our own day — all contribute Sletty, Colurnba, and others. The writer of XmMar 
to t/he in(;reasing use of tlie English language, but na h-Uidhre, ‘ the Book of the Dun Cow,’ a miscel- 


without reducing to the same extent the number of 
persorijs able to speak the old tongue. Within still 


laneouM compilation extracited from earlier books 
now lost, Avas killed in tlie year 1 106, The Book 


more recent years national feeling has come to of Lcinuter^ a large folio of 410 pages, was written 
the helj) of sciiolarshij) in spreading a knowledge of before 1167; the Book of B(tl I i/'tnotc, also a large 
Irish juiiong the (mltured elasses. Many emigrants folio of 502 laiges, ami tlie Lvahhar Breac^ or 


foiully cherish their mother-tongue in America. 

The rich literature of Iieland has been pniserved 
to us in iuHcriptions and manuscript. The oldest 
inscri]>tionH, found in the south-Av<jst of Ireland, 
are written in a f»e(‘.uliar script calle«l Ogam (q.v.). 
Native writers made occiasiomi,! use of this jirimi- 


‘ Speckled Ihiok,’ containing 280 pages, hy the 
end of tlie 14th century. Somewhat later are 
the Book of Leran, a small folio of over 0(X) jwiges ; 
and the Yellow Book (f Lrcttn, a large (juarto 
ot 500 pag(!s. The number of MSS. incriiases 
as we come later down. Many of the MSS. in 


tive and withal clumsy mode of wniting long after the libraries of the Ivoyal Irish Airademy, 'Trinity 
tiuiy hecame aerjuainted with tin' Koinan aljihahet, (,'ollege, and hrancisean Monastery, Dublin ; in the 
for we find sjiei imcns in such MSS. as the Priscian liodleiaii, Oxford ; and in the llritish Museum are 
St Call, ami even in »|uite modtnri documents, as, he.autifully written ; wliile several in tlu' ornanien- 
o.g., in MS. XXXV. oi the Scottish collection. A tation of their capitals and margins arc line 
l(‘.w of the. Ogam inscripLions are bilingual, (laelic specimens of the artistic skill of the old Oaclie 
and Latin, so that the readings of the unilmgual scriluis. The contents embrace all departments of 
Ogams nre established. The oldest of them date literature. A eoiisiderafile part is translated or 
as far Itack as .“)()() A.D. The linguisfic 

forms would suggest even a higher ail- Olp If 3llUrv?3 ^14 41) r6ri|4f), 30 

tniuity. Thus, for example, llu' geni- . ^ , 

tive of masculine O-stems ends ill i— '0'CU3 ^ €^1113^10 ^)he)C pe)!), jOtjUp 3j'6 be 

;;iX'„ .Zush '.. ch;;; .,ac re a ..mja, ac^ 30 n,be,t 

lions A/e;/noli., Draimn, and for that 4t) b(^‘C4 TlomYTX:e Afse. 
matter with classical Latin Mftxiuu. 

doninii. 'The oldest MS forms are Jolm. iii. IC in Irisli Th« following is the transhtcriitiun in Uoinan lnU.er« ; 

] ■ 4 \ i . • ^ • Otr IS insii SO <1<) gliriHUmigh T)i:i III) lionihan, go ding .sr ii einglieiii Meic 

mmrr ami liimunn, llie uaiuiual * C,.,,, |Q,,ims gnlh lu'- ohreiileas fmn, naeli ruvlnidli sn a ninghii, fic'lni go 

disa|)[iearing as a seiiarate Hyllahlo, mheith an liheatlia shiomiidlie jnge. 

but bccoluilig incorporated in the pre- 
ceding syllable in order to iireserve the souml of 1 a<hii»te,d Sm h are the portions of the legendary 


file consonant,. 1 nscri{)tions in itoman charaefers 
a.i(‘ found vvitli greater or less interruption d<*WTi 
to our own (lay. 

The MS. literature dates from tlie end of the 7th 


liistoiy of (fleece and Komc — the destruction of 
Tioy, the Avamiering of Idysses, the story of the 
/Kncid, the life oi Alexander the (Ircat, Xc. ; most 
of the iiassions, homilies, and legends, seiiptural 


oi the, hegiuning of the Hth century. 'The lioman 
cursi\'(' hand of the oth century Avas introduced hy 
St Patrick and his companions into Ireland, and 
has been adliereil to Avith ehara,e,teris(,ic tenacity to 
this (lay, but, (.mly eighteen hitters Avere piirmaiiently 
adopted : a, h, r, (f n, /’ q, /i, i, /, //i, n, o, />, r, s, t, 
K. X is us(‘d to (ixjiress the numeial 10, occasion- 
ally to r(!2)resejit tlu* (iomhination cs : a stands for 
ra ; k fr(>(|iuin(dy for ca and cath, ‘ battle’ ; y/ and z 
a,r(* met, with in one or Iwui loanwords — ynenon, a 
‘ hymn ’ ; ZepJuin, ' Stejihen.’ The oldest proserveil 
MSS. art* in Lai, in. ( )ver 200 dating from Ixifore 
tlui year 1000 still niiiiain, all Avith the exception 
of .some lialf-a-dozen in h’ramie, (Jermany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. They were Avritten by (^olum- 
hanus ((pv. ), his eomiiauions and folloAvers, or 
earriiid aliroad during tlie 8tli and 0th centuritis. 

One occasionally linds a (Jaelic quatrain on the, 
margin ot these IVISS., as in the Prisc-ian St (fall, 
or a short poem on a blank page, as in the Milan 
and ('arinthian (’odicics. There is a fragment of a 
sennou in old (faiffie in the town library of Cam- 
hrai ; and still more valuable are the Annotations 
on tlui Book of Armagh, written in the early ]>art 
of the 0th century, IJiil, the most important 
remains of old (iaelie are full glosses on about a 
scoieof the Latin MSS. oi> the Continent. Three 
such are specially noteworthy : a copy of Priscian’.s 
(irammar in the library of St Gall; a copy of St 
Paul’s Epistles in the university of Wiirzlniig; 
and a eommontary on the Psalms hy Coluinhanus, 
now in the Ambrose Library, Milan. The glosses 
on the Milan t’odex are so voluminous that, 
according to Stokes, a very coinjilete grammar 
and dictionary could be compiled frdiu them alone. 
The oldest (laelic MSS. now existing Avere 
Avritteu by the end of the 11th century. To this 
period belong twui beautiful copies of^ the Lihe.r 
H ymnorum^ containing hymns in Latin and Gaelic 


and ccclosiasticrnl, in the Ixablan- Brear and other 
MSS, ; and such also is the mediial section of the 
literature. Gf native iiroduction ari* history, in- 
cluding hiograpliii'S, annals, and genealogies ; tales, 
mythological, heioic, Icgt'ndary ; grammais aiul 
dictionaries ; hiAV ; and jxx't ry. 

Modern Gaelic literature is siinnty. The New 
Testament Avas jiubli.shed in lOOfk and the Old 
in 1685. A fresh translation of the Pentateuch 
Avas made in 1868 by Archbisboji Mac-Hale, who 
also printed the first six book.s of the Jliad and 
a selec'.tion of Mcxire’s melodies in Irish Gaelic. 
The Ncav Te.stament has been transh-itcd anew 
by Mr Kane into the Munster dialect. Fugitive 
pieces of lyric verse have a,j)]»eared from time 
to time. The Brliffurs of Irish l*octrg, jmblished 
by Miss Bnxiki! in 178h, and the six volumes puh- 
lishcal by the Ossianie Society ( 1854-61 ), arc chiefly 
‘Ossianic.’ Brian Mciriman (1757-1808) Avrotc a 
long ixxun, (hirif an mheadhoin oidhrhe ( ‘ I'he 
Midnight (dourt ’), in 1780. 'To the recent revival 
belong Dr Douglas Hyde, Irish scholar and folk- 
lorist (b. 1860) ; r’anon Peter O’Lear-y (died 1920), 
novelist and translator ; PadraigO’C’onaire.novi'list. 

Celtic Hcholarshiji dates from tlu* publication of 
Zeuss’s Grammatira. Ccllicn in 1853 (ed. Ebel, 1871 ). 
Valuable work was, however, done by Eugene 
O’Curry in his MS, Mittcrials of Irish History (1861) 
and Mavners and Customs of the Anvienf Irish 
( 1873) ; and by O’ Donovan in his Grammar ( J847), 
his edition of the Annals of the Four ]\l asters, 
and his Supplemnit to Cyilcillifs iJictionaTy. 
Ebel and Schleicher and Ziegfried have been 
worthily succeeded by such men a.s Aseoli, Nigra, 
Windisch, Zimmer, Tliuineysen, Jubaiin ille, Loth, 
and Kiino Meyer on the Continent, and by Stokes, 
Rhys, Atkinson, and others, Pedersen’s Ver- 
gletcJu'nde Grnmmatik der Celtisehen Sprachen Avas 
completed in 1914. Windisch’s Kurzgejasste Jriache 
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Gramrnatik was translated in 1879. There are 
grammars of modern Irish by Joyce (1896), Henry 
and the Christian Brothers (1906), and a great 
dictionary by Dirineen (Irish Texts Soc. 1904). 
Im])ortant are Windistdi’s edition of the Tdin-Bd 
Vufdvge (IMOfi), and the text and translation of 
Keating’s H i story of Irehivd by Father Dinneen (3 
vols, J90J -S ). Ziminer (1881 )and Stokes published 
the valuable Wurzburg MS., with minor glosses ; 
Nigra, the Turin glosses ; and Ascoli, the St (Jail 
and Milan codices. Coiuous extracts from the 
enrly tfixts were printed by Stokes under the title 
Goulr.lica (1872), by O’Crady in S'doa Gaihlic.n 
(189.3), and Strachan (1904). The Irish Texts 
Society was established in 1898. Windisch ex- 
amined the laws of auslant, vocalic and nasal, and 
explained initial aspiration and ec.lipsis (the essay 
was translated by (kirneron, and j)rinted in the 
Scottish Celtic Review). Zimmer and Thurneysen 
investigated thii f>osition of the accent, amt its 
influence on the development of sound and form 
in (laelic. The laws of metre wen? discussed by 
Atkinson, Stokes, and the scholars .above named ; 
Stokes added to our knowledge of the (la(?lic noun 
and verb ; and see Stra(!liairH Old Iri/th Paradiguts 
(1905). Valuable materi.'ils for a lexicon were 
brought tog(?tlier by Windisch in the Worterhuch 
appended to his Jrisrhc Texfe ; by Atkinson in 
the vocabularies print(?d with the Homilies, ttc., 
from the Lcrd/inr lireae, and with Keating’s 
Three Shafts of Death ; by Zimmer in his KeM- 
Mche Stuaicn ; and by Stokes in the bill Indiees 
Verborum attached to tin? numerous texts pub- 
lished by that great scholar. The life and civilisa- 
tion of the fieople have formed the subject of 
8e])arato treatises, as, e.g., O'Curry’s Manners a7id 
Customs of the A^ieient Irish, and Rhys’s Celtic 
Heathendom ( Hibbert Lecture.s for 1886) ; but more 
frequently of elaborate introductions and notes to 
the more important publications, such as Reeves’s 
Itife of St Columha ; the Rolls Series ; Stokes’s 
Calendar of Oengiis, The Tripartite Life of St 
Patrick, and Lives of Saints from the Book of 
Lis more. 

Sco Joyce’ n Old OcUic Romancca (1901 ) ; Kuno Meyer’s 
Selection from, Ancunt Irish Poetry (1911); Eleanor 
Hull’s Text Book of Irish Literature {1904 8); Douglas 
Hydo’s Literary History of Ireland (1899); Best, 
National Library of Ireland (1914); P. Walsh, Glcan- 
im/s from Irish MSS. (1918); and the periodicals ii’rwt 
( Dublin), Zcitschrift f. celtische Philologie (Halle), 
Revue (Jeltiquc (Pans). 

Ireland’s share in English literature includes, at< 
its widest, descendants of distant Irish ancestors 
like the Brontds ami Edgar Allan Poe, Anglo- 
Irish haters of Ireland like Swift and Thomas 
F^arnell, and pure-blooded Englishmen born or 
domiciled in Ireland like Sterne and Charles 
Lever. As in jiolitical history, environment has 
counted for more than race. Mr W. B. Yeats, 
Mr J. M. Synge (1871-1909), Lady Gregory, 
Mr George Moore, and other poets, novelists, 
and dramatists of the so-called Celtic revival— -a 
movement of more import in English than in Irish 
—have cultivated in English those qualities that 
are Hupj)Osed to belong to the Celt. These, with 
Oscar Wilde, still await the verdict of posterity. 
Other Anglo-Irish poets, of whom there has been 
no lack since the day.s of Michael of Kildare (14th 
century) and Richard Stanihurst (1547-1618), no 
longer stand so high in reputation as they did with 
the contemporaries of Sir John Denham, of Thomas 
Parnell, and of Thomas Moore. There may bn 
nothing distinctively Irish in the metaphysical 
clarity of Berkeley ; but the Anglo-Irish tempera- 
ment may plausibly claim to have endowed English 
literature with such varied forms of humour as 
appear in Swift, Goldsmith, Sterne, and Maria 


Edgeworth ; with the eloquence not only of Irish 
patriots like Grattan, Flood, Curran, and O’Connell, 
Put of Burke and Canning ; and with the vivacity 
and wit of the comc<lies of Farquhar, Slet?le, 
Sheridan, and Mr Bernard Sliaw, 

Irish Church. Tlie Irish C.burcb was a brancli of 
the Oltic Churcli, wbicli cornpreliended the cburcbes 
of Galatia in Asia Minor, of Gaul, ami of tlie origi- 
nal Celtic inhabitants of Gieat Britain and Ireland. 
The Celtic Cbiirch of (Jaul m?C('ssarily exercised a 
great influence over the neighbouring islamls. 

St Patrick is calle<l the apostle of Ireland, 
;ind his lirst missionary arrival is lix(?d at 432 ; 
but there were in all probability scattered colonies 
of Christians along the eastern coast of Ireland 
by tlie year 400. We have proof positive of 
the existence of Christianity in Irelaml in the 
Chronicle of Prosper of Aquitaine, a contmiipo^ 
rary of St Patrick. Prosper, under the date of 
431, writes thus: ‘Palladiua was consecrated by 
Pope Cmiestine and sent to the Scots beru'ving 
in (flirist a.s their first bisho[),’ wliere the lesuh'r 
must observe that the name Scots or Scoti uas till 
the IHh century (‘xclusivcly apjilied to the inhabit 
ants of Iieland. Palladiiis had not, however, mucli 
success in Ireland ; he failed to convince the Irish, 
was driven northwards, and died in Noilh Britain. 
Thus ended the fiist formal attempt to convert the 
Irish, an effort made too under the direct sanction 
and authority of the papal S(?e. The veiy next 
year (432) St Patrick is said to have arrived 
on a similar mission ; hut he was better qualified 
for his work, and he made his influence felt 
in every ])art of Ireland. Gaul in tlie early 
part of the 5tli century was the great Eni'Ofx'.'iii 
centre for eastern inonasticism. At the very time 
tliat St Patrick landed in Ireland from GjuiI 
there was a most active and continuous intercourse 
kept up between Gaul and St Jerome at B(?th- 
lehem, Nitria, and the monasteries of the 'i'b(?baid 
in Egypt. It is to be expected, then, that the 
Christianity introduced by St Patrick would exhibit 
traces of its eastern and esjioeially of its Egyptian 
origin. The architecture and ecclesiastical arrange- 
meiits of the early Irish Cliureb have lhei<dore 
many features in common with the East. The 
monks of Nitria and of the East were generally 
solitaries dwelling each in his own cell, even xvlien 
living in a community and under an abbot. The 
Irish monks were solitaries too, and down to the 
present day their beehive huts, eonstruetiid so as 
to secure tlie least possible comfort for the inhabit- 
ants, remain all along the western coast of Ireland. 
The churches in Ireland are often grouped in sevens 
and placed within a cashel or stone fortification. 
So they are in Egypt (Butler, Coptic Churches, i. 
14). 'fhe round towers, too, though not so old as 
St Patrick’s time, came to Ireland from the b’aHt 
through Gaul and Ravenna. 

The interval between the arrival of St Patrick 
and the invasion of Ireland by Stronghow and the 
Anglo-Normans (1169-72) is a celebrated one in 
the history of the Irish (Jnirch. The 6th and 7th 
centuries are its Lest- known epoch, for it was then 
that St Columba and St Columbanus lived and 
worked. The Irish Church at that time was the 
great missionary church of Europe. St Columha 
was its first great missionary. He was the apostle 
of the Scottish Highlands, and he summoned to his 
aid when dealing with the Piets two celebrated 
Irish saints — Cnnice the patron of Kilkenny, known 
in Scotland as Kenneth, and Comgall, the founder 
and first abbot of Bangor in the County Down. St 
Columbanus (q.v.) preached and taught in Gaul 
and Burgundy, in Switzerland, and in northern 
Italy. Other mission.^ were those of Aidan, Cohnan, 
Finan, Cedd, and many others in northern and 
central England ; of Virgilius, Mariaiius Scotus, 
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CatalduH, Fiacra, Fridolin, and several others in 
various parts of the Continent, down to the 12th 
century. All these men were not only great 
missionaries, but also, viewed by the standard of 
that day, great scholars. Virgil, the geometer and 
first bishop of Salzburg, was the first of moderns 
who taught the doctrine of the earth’s sphericity 
and of the existence of the Anti])o<les. Colum- 
bainis upheld the old Easter cycle against Gaul 
and Konie combined. Seduliiis and John Sc<)tus 
Erigena knew Greek when a knowledge of it had 
died out elsewhere in the West. 

This ancient church was monastic and yet 
episcopal. It was episcopal but not diocesan : 
its higliest order were bishops hut not prelates. 
The prelates or rulers were tiie heads of tne inon- 
asteries, who might be bishops but were most often 
rn«;re picsbyters and abbots, Ht Patrick and the 
early missionaries from Gaul found Ireland intenscdy 
tribal. Every modern barony, of which there ;ire 
some hundreds in Ireland, represents an ancient 
sept or independent jurisdiction. Every amdent 
dioeese, some thirty or so in number, represents an 
ancient kingdom, or at least an ancient tribe. The 
earliest luinsion aides attaclie<l themselves to irilres, 
who lookcid to the monasteries and sj>ecially to the 
first founders of the moiiasteri«!s, regarding them as 
the a}»ostles of Irelaml. lint these missionaries 
had rc(!eivt'd Christianity in an episcopal shape, 
and so they retained it. The abbot exereise<l 
juiisdiction over all jsnsons ami ranks within Ids 
community. But the bishop or bishops who might 
l»e resident in the monastery or witiiin its r<‘aeh 
cxiu'cised episcopal functions, ordaining even tin* 
abbots themselves, and cehd s ating the eucharist in 
their f)r(iKence. In th(5 cont roveisy as to the rela- 
tion towards Horne of the early Irish (dhurcli some 
have insisted that St Patrick was simply a papal 
einis.sary. Otlrers hu\e insisted upon his complctr* 
indejremhmce. 'There cannot Imj nuudr doubt, how 
ever, that Home and Ireland w(',re for long divided 
upon important questions. 'I’lie controversies of 
the 7th century with resjrect to the mode of bap- 
tism, the keeping of Easter, and the method of 
the tonsure prove that, while the Irish Church of 
that date looked up with the greate.st resj)ect to 
the city where the olessed apostles Petm* and l*aul 
had .suffered, yet she claiiu(;d independence in all 
matku-8 of doctrine and ritual. The Celtic Church, 
whether in England, Ireland, or Scotland, made a 
s(,uhborn resistance to Roman claims. In England 
and Scotland the resistance collnp.sed at an (iarlier 
j>erio»l. But in Irrdand the ancient national opposi- 
tion to papal claims did not cease till the Synod of 
Kells in 1152, and of Cashel in 1172. 

As to the ritual of the Celtic Church we have 
not much information. No ancient service-books 
have survived in Ireland, though a large number 
of manuscripts belonging to the Celtic period exist 
in the Dublin libraries ; they are almost all, how- 
ever, transcripts of the Gospels, as the Book of 
Kells, or of the New Testament, as in the Book of 
Armagh. The Antiphormrivni BencJioretisc and 
the Book of Hymns which Dr Todd published in 
the Irish Archajological series do uot contain the 
liturgy properly so called~i,e. the service for tJie 
Holy Communion. It is most likely, lioAvever, 
that the missal of the Celtic Church was in the 
main hlentical with that of the other churches of 
the West, though there were special local usages 
most abhorrent to the ideas of the Roman party, 
till in 1172 the Council of Cashel finally established 
tliroughout Ireland conformity with tne Church of 
England. There are two other points connected 
witli the Church of Ireland which have often raised 
discussions — viz. the round towers and the Culdee 
systein. But Dr Petrie has proved that the round I 
towers are of Christian origin, that they were always f 


connected with monastic establishments, and used 
partly as belfries and partly as places of refuge and 
defence during the wars of the Danes j while Bishop 
Reeves has shown that the Cuhlees (q.v. ) were 
spreatl all over the Celtic Church, and were only 
tlie ancient Celtic monks in a state of corruption. 

The Roman system Mas striving for superiority 
in Ireland froni the 7th till the 12tli century. 
Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh (IKM), saw that 
the ancient Celtic system was ho[>eloH8ly corru[)t. 
He visited St Bernard of Chiirvanx, and could 
not hut be struck by the contrast M'hi<di his own 
church presented, devoid of architecture, order, or 
di.scipline, the ]trey of every rude, and liostile chief- 
tain, when compared with the liomaii system in 
Gaul, where every rank was duly graduated, every 
order exercised its dm; functions, and the laity 
were humbly submissive to ecclesiastical dcic.reos. 
St Bernard also about 1140 sent the Cistcrc.iau.s 
to Ireland, and they became the chief agents in 
reducing the Irish Church ben(;aih the yoke of 
canonical obedience. 'The Cistercians hrougld 
notions of material civilisation, es{)ecially as 
regards agriculture and architectine, almost 
hitlierto unknown ; for, though the Celtic Church 
had cultivated literatnie and scholarship, tlie 
really ancient Celtic churches and monasteries 
were all of tin; lium blest description so far as their 
architecture \va.s concerned. Ileie and there 
indeed in Ireland, wiien the Cistercians came, a 
few specimeiiH of architecture of a highly orna- 
mental type called Hiherno- Romanesque were 
s(;altered ; l)ut it wi»,s the Cfistercians wlio made 
sphmdid churches and monasteries fashionable in 
Ireland. The Cistercian monasteries rapidly spread 
as Anglo- Norma!! power advanced ail over the 
island. Ireland within one bundled years after 
the inva.sion M'as n!(>ie thoroughly conquered than 
she M'as thri'o centnri(‘.s later. 'Tlie year TiriO .saw 
the king’s writ far hett(;r resjiccted in Kerry or in 
Donegal than it was in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
wherever the Anglo-Norman barons settled they 
brought tlie Cistercians with them. De Burgh 
built St Thomas's Abbey in Dublin in lioiiour of 
Thomas-il-Becket ; De Lacy, Bective Ahliey, over- 
hanging the Boyne near Navan ; Stronghow, the 
Marshals, and their friends erected .)(;i point and 
Dunhrody in the .south ; the De Courcys NeMTy 
and other abbeys in the north. The Cistercians 
as.sisted in other directions as well. 'Fhe Synod of 
(’ashel met in 1172 under the i)re.sidency of (.’liristian, 
Bishop of Lismore, the papal legate of that day, and 
pas-sed eight canons, enlorceil tlie payment of tithes, 
regulated the work of catechising and of baptism, 
established the Homan table of allinity in niatri- 
mouial matters, and decreed uniformity of worship 
throughout England ami Ireland. From the date 
of this synod the canon law, as it was received in 
England, became law in Indand. 'The last Celtic 
Archbisbop of Dublin, Laurence O’Toole, died in 
1180. 'The next arclibislMq), John Comyn, was an 
English courtier, nominnteil by Henry II., and 
from Laurence O’Toole till the Reformation no 
Irishman was ever Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Anglo-Normans wlienever they had power 
strove completely to exclude the Celts from 
ecclesiastical henefiee.s, and whenever tlic Celts 
had power they strove to exclude the Anglo- 
Normans. In fact, from 1172 till 1540, there were 
two churches in Ireland, one Anglo-Norman, the 
other Celtic, bound together by the one tie, the 
papal supremacy. This hostility between Celt 
and Anglo-Norman appears again and again. Prior 
to 1220 the Anglo- Niu-inans prohibited the admis- 
sion of Irish clerks into mona.steries or lienefices 
under English dominion. The pope rebuked this 
exclusive spirit in bulls issued in 1220 and 1224. 
Later in the same century the prelates of the Celtic 
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portion of the church retorted with a decree pro- 
hibiting the adiiiisaion of English clerics into 
parishes or monasteries under their jurisdiction. 
This spirit of division was embodied in the 
Statute of Kilkenny (1365), which peremptorily 
forbade the admission of Irish clerks into any 
benefice where English rule prevailed ; and it con- 
tinued tr) be the jn actical rule followed in all higher 
promotions till long after the Reformation. Duldin 
and Kilkenny were tin; great seats of Anglo-Norman 
)ovver from 1172 to 154(1. Roth thesi* districts are 
ull of monuments of English church-building, fol- 
lowing exactly the model of coeval English arcldtec- 
tiire ; while one must penetrate far into the nionn- 
Jains of Wicklow, or else depart westward into the 
great central region of ]>oo and morass, before a 
glimpse can be had of true Celtic architecture. 

While, however, there was this internal national 
division in the Irish Church during this perio«l, 
the doctrine, the ritual, and government of the 
church were uniform. The papal mipremacy was 
universally accepted ; the royal supremacy w'as i 
equally respected. TJirougliout every part of | 
Ireland, no matter how Celtic, whenever a lushopric 
tell vacant, license to elect was first humbly souglit 
from the crown of England. And this Avas no 
•empty ceremony, for whenever the see Avas of 
sufficient value the croAvn also took good care to 
signify its pleasure as to avIio should occupy it. 
The iour archiejiisiiojial sees, Armagh, Dublin, 
(!!ashel, and Tuani, were almo,st always filled by 
Anglo- Normans. The Irish (diurch thus ceased to 
he a missionary and a learned and became a merely 
political churcli. 

The national hatred Avhich prevailed between 
the Anglo Norman and Celtic portions of the Irish 
Church between 1172 and 1540 explains the history 
of the lieforniation period. The English portion 
of tlie population naturally followed the clianges 
in England, and the (.'elts as naturally held all the 
more firmly to the papal supremacy and the old 
state of things which had noAv become synony- 
mous with hostility to England. Romanism and 
nationalism became now and henceforth close allies 
in Ireland, though previously the ])o])e liad been 
almost always found hostile to the Celts. During 
the years betAveen 1528 and 1600 the course of 
change in England Avas simply rollected in 
Ireland. Avcbbisliop Alan, an English ecclesiastic 
who occupied the see of Duhliii in 1528, Avas 
a friend of Wolsey ; and he followed closely his 
ipatron’s footsteps. About 1528-30 forty ol the 
smaller Irish nionasteri(>s Avere dissolved by him. 

In 1530 38 the remainder Avere suppresse<l and 
their property granted to the king, avJio dis- 
osed of it to various noblemen and emntieis. 
he work of reformation now advanced pori 
pas-su. in England and Ireland. During the reigns 
of Mary and Elizabeth the Irish Church, so 
far as It was under Englisli influence, humbly 
followed the cliange.s in England : under Mary 
the papal suprenuK^y was acknowledged, and 
the Latin mass celehrated ; under Elizabeth the 
royal supremacy Avas alone legal, and the English 
liturgy was used. In the Celtic districts during 
Elizabeth’s reign a number of bishops commis- 
sioned by Rome, aided by several Jesuits, main- 
tained under great difficulties a vigorous op)>osition 
t*» the Refontjatiou. The 17tb century saAV new 
elements of religious confusion introduced, 'I'lie 
immigration of the Scottish rresbyterinns and the 
settlement of Ulster brought a community into 
Ireland who disliked the episcopal establisnnient 
almost ns much as the Pope’s adherents. Tln’y 
nalurally sympathised vviMi the Puritan opposition 
in Engbuni, which culminated in tlie supremacy of 
Cromwell. During his vigorous rule, winch secured 
for Ireland a greater amount of ])eace than she had 


long known, the episcopal establishment Avas sub- 
verted, and an establisnnient of a congregational 
type erected in its stead. On the Restoiation the 
episcopal establishment was restored in greater 
splendour than ever. 

The Roman Catholics now began to consolidate 
their organisation, establishing a regular succession 
of resident bishops and clergy throughout the AAdiolo 
country. After the Revolution of 1688- 91 a series 
of stern enactments commenced, Avhich grew more 
and more severe till the reign of Ceorge II. Ihese 
iienal laws were directed against the Roman Catho- 
lics, partly as adhei ents of the Pretender and partly 
in revenge for the persecution of the Huguenots 
(q. V'. ), many of whom took refuge in Ireland, 
Tliey began to be relaxed during the earlier half 
of the reign of Ceorge III. In fact all through 
Ids reign the Roman (^atholi(! (3mrcli exercised 
openly all its functions and maintained a regular 
ej>i.s<*opal succession. In 18*29 the act of Catholic 
Eunancipafion (q.v. ) Avas passed, which swejit aAvay 
all disabilities aflocding llic secular clergy of th<' 
(fiiurch of Rome, though still retaining cc-rtaiu 
restrictions uj>on the regular onlers. Ry the act of 
DLsestablishment, passed ‘26th July 1869, the stalo 
has sejuirated itself as far as possible from iuterfer- 
eiKtein the affairs of any branch of Irish (fiiristi.inity . 
The former listablished Church is now govenuMl In 
a general syiHal, which meets annually in spring, 
composed of the bishops and represen tati n os of tie* 
clergy and lait.v ; Avliile the Roman (Jatholic Clmreli 
' is ruled, as formerly, by the hislums acting iindc'i 
the direction of the po|‘)e. Iri.sli Presbyterianism, 
dating from 1613, prevails especially in the eastern 
])arts of Ulster. The Ihesbyterians of Ulster were 
till 1869 endoAved Avith a licguun Dommi (u.v. ). 
The organisation of the Presbyten-ian Church dates 
from Ibtli June 1642, Avberi the first presbytery 
was e8tablishe<l in Carrickfergus. 

Hee. among older autljoritios, Csshor’s Worl{.s; Sii 
•Tames Ware’s Works (cd. Hams); Colgan’s AcUt * 8070 - 
toruni Hib.; Annals of Four Masters^ and works in itoJls 
series, as Chrmiicon Scofornm and Annals ol Lonah (y. 
In the 19th century, Todd in his Life of »SY Palrir/c, and 
K. King in his Historp of the frish ilhnrcli^ maintain th»' 
Protestant view; (Cardinal Moran, in Mmif/a on (he Karin 
Irish Church, the opposite view; Lanigan, in his Kecle,v- 
astical History of Iceland, an mtormediate txisition. Dr 
Reeves in his Adaninan's Life of Colnmoa and other 
works has thrown floods of liglit on the subject-. Othei 
anthoritie.s are L. Hogan, S.J., J h>c amenta de S. Patricio , 
'Whitloy Stokes, The Tripartite Life of St Patrick-, 
Warren, Celtic Litnryy ; Skene, Celtic Scotland. (i. 

T. Stoke.s in Ireland and the Celtic Church (1886), a, ml 
Ireland and the A-ivjlo JSJornnin. Cknrch (1889), main- 
tained the independeneo of the Irish (^hurch ; Pelleshcim 
( 1 H!> 0 ) de.femled the opposite view. See also J’luuuiK'r's 
Vitce Sanctorum Ilibrnila- (1910); D’ Alton, Hiatory 
of Ireland (1904 10); Bishop Healy of Clonfert, 
Schools and <\iHeges of A ncient Ireland (1890); Wasser- 
schlobcn. Die. Irisehe Jianonensamml am/ (\S85) ; Olden. 
The Holy Scriptures in Ireland One Thousand Years Aqo 
( 1888); T. K. Abbott, Versio A nti - H uron ymiana ; Oilbert, 
Facsimiles of the National M SS. of Ireland. For the more 
recent history: Maut, History of the Church of I. , 
Hogan, Hib. Ljnatiana ; Reid, History of the Presby- 
terian Church in I . ; Cotton, Fasti Feci. Ilihern. , 
D’Alton, Archbishops of Dublin. 

Irelandf John, English composer, born in 
1879. After a training at the Royal College of 
Music be became organist at St laike’s, Chelsea. 
His published Avork, Avhich includes many songs, 
began with J^fuintasy, a trio for jiiano and stiiiigs 
( 1908). Ti»e Forijotfen Hite, for orchestra, apjmared 
in 191.3, and in the following year Decorations. A 
sonata in E, and I.mdo/i Pieces (1920) are other 
works of this most prolific composer. 

Ireland, Samukl William Hknuv, the 
author of the notorious Sliakespeare forgeries, was 
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born in London in 1777, the son of Samuel Ireland, 
a dull and credulous, but honest dealer in old books 
and prints, and author of a few books of travel 
illustrated by himself. After some years’ scliooling 
in Fiance tiie boy was apprenticed at seventeen to 
a London conveyancer, and ere long was tempted 
by his father’s unintelligent enthuHiasm for Shake- 
speare to forge an autograph of the poet on a caie- 
fully-copied old lease, ^is audacity grew with the 
growing credulity of his dupes, and ere long locks 
of hair, private letters, annotated books, «&c., were 
plentifully produced, and all inouirers into the how 
and the where fubhed off with lying explanations. 
Boswell, J. Walton, iJr Parr, and linndieds more 
came, saw, and believed ; but those, like Malone, 
really (pialihed to judge denounced the imposture 
almost fioin the iirst. Ireland's audacity now 
reached the folly of producing a deed of Shake- 
speare's l)ef)U(‘athing his books and piii*ers to a 
William - llenrye Iielaunde, an assumed ancestor. 
Next a new historical play entitled [^ortigcru was 
aunouMC«‘d, and carefully concealefl until its pro- 
duction by Sheridan at Drury Lane. It was \apid, 
worthless, and un-Shakespeaiian, and wois hope 
lessly damned at once, and this fate nijiped in the. 
hml the growth of a jirojected series of hisbuical 
plays, of which indeed that on Henry II. had already 
bi'e'ii written. He published a confession in 1706, 
and more flilly in his Confessions in 1805, and .soon 
sank into obscure poverty, eking out a miserable 
living as a bookseller’s liack, till his death on 17th 
April IH;15. 

Ireland Island, one of the liormudas (q.v.). 

Ireilit'US, oik; of the most irnporiant of the 
ant(i-Nicene (diristian writers, w'as probably bom I 
near Smyrna, in Asia Minor, betw'een 120 and 140, ' 
and in liis early yontli was acipiainted with Poly- 
ciii p ; but he is known in liistoiy .solely through 
his connection with the (Tneeo-( bullish Church of 
southern Fraiu'e, of which he was a bishop. He 
was a priest of the (dnircli of liyons, under the 
Bishop Pothinus, nj»on Avhose martyrdom, in the 
pcrsccntion of Marcus Auiolius, in 177, hew'as him- 
self eleeled to the same se<‘, which he (‘ontimied to 
govern for twenty- live years. Clregory of ''I'ours 
states that he suffered maityrdom in the nerseen- 
tion under Sevenis in 202 ; hut this is jirooahly a 
mistake. His day is the 281 h of June, iremens 
was a d(‘voted and sn<;cessfal niLssionary bishop, 
hut his name is associated ehi(;lly w itli his a<‘li»ity 
in opposing the Dnostics, ami (‘.specially the \'alen- 
tiriians, and wdth his attemnts to jii event a rupture 
between the Kasterri and Western (Jhurclies over 
the question of the day on which Easter w as to be 
kejjt. The lost Demonstmtion of the Apostolic 
Teaehinq was discoveied (in Armenian) at Erivan 
in 11)04, and lias b(*en translated, Avith introduction, 
&c., by Dr Arrnitage. ltohins«m (1920). 'Fhe only 
other work of his w hich has come down to us, 
e.\cept a few fragments, i.s his treatise Against 
Heresies ; and even that, ajiart from fragments, 
we have only in a barbarous Latin version. I’he 
liist edition of this work Avas pul)lish(‘d by Erasmiis 
(loiJb), from three MSS. Avhicli have since been 
lost. 'There is a translation, including the frag- 
ments, in (/lark’s Ante-Niccne Library. See Novum 
Testa, men turn S. irenaa, ed. Sand ay and 'rnnier 
(192.3); a study by F. E. M. Tlitche.o'ek (1914); and 
for an able examination of Irenams’s opinions Dr 
Werner’s J)er f’nul/n/snnis des Irenfrvs ( 1890). 

Irene, a poor orphan girl of Athens ( horn about 
752), whose beauty and talents excited the admira- 
tion of the Emperor Leo IV., Avho married her in 
769. After the death of Leo in 780 slie ruled as 
regent during the minority of her son, Constantine 
VI. Banished to Lesbos in 802, she died there the 
next year. The Greek Chuvcli, on account of her 


zeal for image- worship, counts her among its saints. 
See BY2ANTINK Empjke. 

Ireton, Henry, an English general of the 
period of the Common Aveal In, was the eldest sou 
of Geiinan lret<m, of Attenborough, Nottingham, 
and was born in 1611. He studied at Oxford 
and at the Middle Temple, London, and on the 
breaking out of the Civil War offered bis services 
to the parliament. His connection Avidi Crom- 
Avell, Avhose daughter Bridget be mairied in 1646, 
greatly advan(;ed bis interests. At Naseby be was 
taken prisoner by Knpert, but Ciomw'cirs cliarge 
set him at liberty. Ireton Avas one of tlie most 
implacable enemies of the king, and signed the 
Avarraiit for Ins ex(;cution. He accompanied (Jioni- 
well to Ireland, and in 16.00 became lorii-demity. 
On 26tli Novembtii- 1651 he died of the plague 
after the captnie of Jdmeiick. from Westminster 
Abh(‘y his lemainsAveie transferred at tin; Pi;stora- 
tion to Tyburn. 

IrnlaC'CH^, or Ikidka;, a natural order of 
monocotyledons, mostly herbaceous, Avith hulhous, 
tubeums, or creeping root stocks; a few aie soihc- 
Avhat shrnhliy. The, l(‘aves are generally swoid- 
sbajied, in tAvo rows, and eqmtant (so placed that 
one seems to rid<* on the back of another). TIk; 
perianth is 6 partite, coloured, often very hoantifnl, 
in .some regular, in others inegular. The stami'ris 
are thr(;e, with ant/hers turned outwards. 'I’he 
ovary is inf(*rior ; there is one style, Avith three 
stigmas, Avhich are often petal-like, and add mneh 
to the iH'.'inty of the llowor. The fruit is a .3- 
e,(;lled, S-valv’ed eaiisnle. About 800 species are 
known, of Avhieh the greater nnmlwr are natives of 
warm countries. 'I'hey are jiarticnlarly abundant 
in South Afri(;a. A few' fire British. Iris, Gladio- 
lus, and (^’rocu.s .vie familiar examiiles of the order. 
Acridity is a prevailing characteristic, and some 
species are medicinal ; but the conns and root- 
stocks of .some an; (‘dihle. 

Iriclesccnrc, the shoon of mother- of-pimrl and 
other objects possessing a Hn(;ly-grooved suiface. 
It is due to Interf(*n;iiee (q. V. ) between the weaves 
of Avhite liglit rellected from dillerent levcds in the 
grooving ; soim; of the Avave-I(;ngths are more eom- 
phd-ely abolished by inteiferene.e than others are; 
the r(;8ult is that (la* residual vibration Avhicli 
reaches the (*ve contains a pn'ponderant projiortion 
of Uk; rays Avliich have been less alleeted by inter- 
ference, and the reflected liglit lu'c.ordingly jiresi^nts 
colours Avhich vary according to the angle of rellec- 
tion. 

Iridilllll (sym. Ir ; atomic Aveight, 198 ; atomic 
niimlH;r, 77 ; sj). gr. 22’38 ) is one of the .so-(;alled 
noble metals. It is occasionally found native and 
iK'arly puic in considerable masses among the 
(halian ores of platinum, hut is usual ly comhnied 
with osmium as an alloy in Hat scales. It is a Aery 
haul, white, brittle metal, wbieli may be nii'lted 
by the oxy hydrogen hlowpiiK*, or by tlie heat of 
a v(dtaic current. It is malleable at a Avhite beat. 
In its isolated form it is uuaeU;d upon by any acid 
or by aqna regia, l>ut as an alloy it dissohes in (lu 
latter fluid. It forms tAvo oxides. li'-jO-i and lr(t . 
and three series of salts distinguishable by then 
eolonr.s, u.suully' mneli less soluble than tin; eorre 
snonding platinum eouipounds. Three sulpbidi s aiul 
cliloiides are obtainabV.. iridium may be fused 
with phosphorus, becoming as haul as Ix'foie. and 
is used for j»en points, contact points in telegraphy, 
and Avearing parts of scientilii; insirunieiits Iridium 
Avas discovered by Descotils :ind by 'I'cnnant in 1803. 

Iris (originally a jiersonitieation of the rainbow ), 
the messenger of the gods in the IHad, an office 
which belongs to Ilennes in the Odyssey^ was 
daughter of Thaurnns and Eh’otra, and sister of the 
Harpies. In the earlier poets she is a virgin god- 
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dess, but later Mu-iters make her wife of Zepliyrus, 
and motlier of Eros. Site Ls frequently represented 
on vases and in bas-reliefs as a youthful winged 
virgin, dressed in a Jong tunic, with a herald’s staff 
and a pitcher in her hands.— 'J’he broad coloured 
ring in the eye is called the Iris (see Evk). Iris is 
also the name of one of the minor Planets (q.v.), 
discovered in IB-lY. 

Iris, or Flower-de Luce, a nunierous genus 
of plants of the natural order Iridaciw, having the 
three outer perianth leaves rellexed, the three 
inner aiched inwards, and three petal-like stigmas 
coveiing the stamens. The species are widely 
spread over the northern hemispliere. The Yellow 
lii.s or Corn -flag (S. J^sPiuhicorifs) is abundant 
tlivoughont liritain, and is readily di.stinguished 
fiom the Stinking Iris {1. foiti(hssinia) by its larger 
and bright yellow llovvers. The latter has violet- 
blue or rarely pale yellowish-white Hower.s, and 
the leaves smell disagreeably when bruised. The 
flowers of most of the sjieoies are beautiful. Some 
of them have received much att(Mition from ilori.sts, 
)articnlarly J. Xiphinin^ sonnitimes calle<l Spanish 
ris ; I. xiphioi.des or English Iris; and /. ger- 
niuaica or (k)mnion iris, all European species. 



Y^cllow Iris ( Ins Psnidacurns) : 
a, seeds. 


Many line vai‘ieti(;8 liave Ixnni produced. I'ln^ 
Persian Iris (7. pr.rsint), the Snake’s head Iris (/. 
tuherusa), a, ml the (dialcedonian Iris ( 1. suskuki) 
are aCo much esteemed. The Persian Iris is 
deligbtlnlly flagrant. 'Phe loots of all the.se 
species are annually e.\])orted in consiilerahle 
quantities from Holland. Many other 8peci(?.s are 
of friuinent oc(!uirence in (lower gard<*n.s. The 
Oentraf Asiatic /. Icmufolui has been got at 
4201) metres on Mount Everest. — ^I’he fresh root- 
si, ocks of I, Vsemlnrorns are very acrid, as are 
those of many other sjieeies. Those of /. florcntiua^ 
J pullido., and 7. gcrniunicn are Orris Jtooi (q.v.). 
Those of f. dlr.hofonia are eaten in Siberia ; those 
of /. ediilis at the Caiie of (lood Hope. See X. 
K. Oykes, The Geuiis Iris {XQV.l). 

Irish Brigade, a force famous in the French 
service, may he traced to the bodyguard of the great 
Duke of Ormond during his viceroyalty, lie-formed 
at the Restoration from elements Charles 11. liad 
gathered in exile, the regimeiitof Irisli gnardsfonght 
for dames 11. at the Hoyne and at Aughrim, and 
after the siege of Limerick passed as a body into 
the Eiench service. Under various names (Dor- 
ringtori’s, Dillon’s, Roscommon’s) it distinguished 


itself at Malplaquet, Dettingen, and Fontenoy. 
Its officers were exiled Irish gentlemen, its ranks 
recruited from the ‘ wild geese ’ who fled from the 
Irish Penal Law's. At the Revolution, Walsh and 
his officers refused to desert the lilies for the tri- 
colour; ill 1794 the three remaining regiments passed 
ov’er into the service of the British government, 
then in alliance with the Bourbons. The corps was 
sent to America under its old title, hut soon ceased 
to exist, as recruiting in Ireland had become im- 
possible ; by 1798 the Iiish had learnt to look to 
revolutionary France for help, and the Iri.sh-French 
royalist officers returned from exile to find them- 
selves regarded as rcm*gades hy their own peojile, 
and treated with ingratitude ami had faitli by the 
Biitish g<»vernmenl . See Litton Falkiner’s J lifts- 
trations of Irish History ( 190-1 ), 

Irisli Elk, lloss. See Elk, Cakragiokn. 

Irish Sra, between the north of Ireland, the 
norih of England, ami the south-west of Scotland, 
is about IbO miles long ami hroad, and is connected 
with the Atlantic on the nmth-west hy the North 
(’haiinel and on the south hy St Ceorgo’.s Channel. 

Iritis, inflammation of the iiis. See Eye. 

Irkutsk, a governnu'jit of (justern Siheria 
(q.v. ), bordering on (diina, has an area of 280,000 
sq. m., and a })o]). of 800, 0(X) Bnnats, ’ruiiguses, 
and Bussian.s, 

Irkutsk, the cajiital, on the Angara, was the 
residmice of the governor general of eastern Siberia 
and the .seat of a bishop, likntsk is tlie liest-hnilt 
town in Siheiia, with straight, wide streets and 
handsome puldic Imildings. It possesses a cath- 
edral, several chnrcdies, a public library, a museum 
of natural history, an observatory, and other jmhlic 
institutions. I’lie po])., 32,512 in 1875, ha.s in- 
creased to about 100,000; it consists mostly of 
Russians and Buriat.s. likutsk was founded by a 
Cossack chief, Ivan Poehahof, in 1G52, and obtained 
tow'll -rights in 1086. Tt is the commeicial centre 
of Siberia, especially for the tea tiadi'. Tlu' Angara 
constitutes the main highway for goods Imund for 
Kiakhta across Lake Baikal, as well as for those 
coming from eastern 8iheiui and China for Russia. 
The coinmunications between Irkutsk and Yakutsk 
and the northern parts of Siberia are carried on 
hy the river Lena. Irkutsk is an important, station 
on the great Iranseontiiienial Siberian railway. 
It w'a.s occupied hy the Czecbos]o\'akh, who wen* 
lighting against the revolutioni,sts. 

Irillill was a Germanic god, fabled ancestor of 
the Henniones. To him w'as dedicated the Irmin- 
snl (limin Pillar) at Enssburg (now' Marsherg in 
Westphalia), a fortress of tin; Saxons and centre 
of their religious rites, which was destroyed hy 
Charlemagne in 772. 

IriierillS, the ‘Lncerna Juris,’ a learned jurist 
horn in Bologna, w'ho flourished tlieie as a teacher 
of the liberal arts, and died before 1140. One of 
the earliest to devote serious study to tlie Institutes 
and Code of Justinian, he has been (some think 
without reason) regarded as the founder of the 
Bolognese school of law. His name also occurs 
in the forms Guarnerius and AYaincrius. See his 
S'lwimn Codicis, edited by Fitting in 1894, and Fit- 
ting’s Anfrtngc der Bechtsschvle vu Bologna (1888). 

Iron and Steel. It i« scientifically impos- 
sible to separate these two substances. They will 
therefore lie dealt with as sections of one subject. 

Pare /row. — Sym. Ke {ferrtim), atomic number 26, 
atomic weight 55*8, sp. gi-. 7 ’9. Nearly chemically 
pure iron is manufactured on a commercial scale in 
the form principally of finished tubes by the electro- 
lysis of its ferrous sails ami mixtures of them. By 
annealing electrolyt ic iron at 900“ C. out of contact 
with air much of the occluded gas which it invariably 
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contains is expelled, and the niechanical streiifjth Norman period seems to have taken a ‘back-seat/ 
of the material is also increased considerably. In fact, wliilst Spain and Italy had entered the ‘steel 
When pure iron is allowed to cool slowly from its a^e,’ England still lingered in the ‘iron age.’ Per- 
melting point (1505° 0.), heat is evolved at 1400°, Iwips no better example of this can be found than 
000°, and 760° C., and coriesponding absorptions ol a (|uotation from Scott’s Ivunhoc, in which, in do 
beat are noticeable at or about these temperatures scribing the siegeofl'ovquilstone, he writes; ‘Thrice 
on heating up giadually from ordinary tempera- did Locksley bend his shaft against De Bracy, and 
tiires. These so-called critical points are (fesig- thrice did his arroAv bound back from the knight’s 
nated by the symbols Aij, Ar^, and Ar„ on cooling, armourof proof. “Curse on thy Spanish steel-coat,’’ 
and Ac.j, Ac.), and AC 4 on heating, j^ccording to said Locksley had English smith forged it, these 


the hypothe.siH most generally accepted, the energy arrows had gone through as if it had been silk 
ebanges occui ring at the critical points mark orsendal.”’ There is clear historical evidence tliat 
changes from one allotropic form of the metal to the basis metal of line steel was obtained from 
anothei, and there are thus four allotropic modiii- abroad, e.s])ecially from Sweden, altbougb, curiously 
cations of iron : 5-iron above 1400" C., y-iron between enough, tlie Swedish ba.sis iron was knov n as 
900' and 1400°, /3-iroii between 760° and 900°, and ‘Danskc,’ or Danish, just as at the ])reHern lime 
a iron below 760°. The greatest of the four evolu- miicli Danish butter is of SMedisb origin, 
tioris (or absorptions) of beat occurs at 900°, and The accounts of the Sheflield (diurc.h Buigesses 
when iron is hc.at ed up through this point a com- sboAv that in 1.557 Swedish bar-iron cost 12 s. per 
plefce reciystallisation takes j)lac<‘, accompanied b^’ one hundred pounds. It is therefore necessary to 
a contraction in volume. I’lie 7 iron thus formed consider tlie sequence of the production of Swedish 
is capalile of taking carbon in tin* form of iron cai- pig and wrought iions as pioces.ses picliminaiy to 
hide, k’e/J, into solhl solution, wiiorcas /i iron and * the production of fine cutting steels. ’J’he souice 
a iioii exhibit litl.le or no solvent 

l>ower. WIkmi rapidly coohal by a 

(jueiK'liing in cold watm tb<^ solid |] 

solution acquiies a degree of baid 1 ]., r . . h 

ness depending williin limits upon I" ‘‘•I Wf B" 

the amount ol carlibh; in solution ; ^ |l-| j J | 

it is, ill fact, the essential^ const it- I 1 *^' 

l^ig-iron, Cas{-h\n 'i,aa(lW^^ j 1 y 1 

iro)K -Theforegoing denomimitions 

are trade teims, and have rcfci- ’ * [* - - ' • 

cnee ri'spectividy to tlio crude iron -p- n> 

tapped from a, blast-furnace ; to the Fig. 1A. ^ Fig. lib 

reineltirig of the blast-funiucc ino- Blast-Furnace, 

duct in a cupola and its siilisequent 

casting into various commercial forms; and to ine I frmii which all these products are derived is mag 


purification of ih(> crude pig to commerciully jmre netite, or black iron ore, the loailstone of fable, 
iron. In tapping fiom the blast-furnace the molten This substance has the theoretical formula, FerD^. 
stream rums into a channel, fashioned in sand, called expres.sed empirically, or couHtitutioually it niay be 
the ‘sow,’ and from this channel numerous lateral written (FeO, F’eyO;)), being a compound built up 
branches, kmiwn as ‘jugs,’ receive the hulk of the of one molecule of ferrous oxide, FeO, and om* 
‘tap.’ In their nature the big ‘soAvs’ and the relat- molecule of ferric oxiile, Fe.D;). As a matter of 
ivcly little ‘ pigs ’ they hai’^e fed are of almost ‘inlinite fact, the massive veins of magnetit e found in 
varie.fcy,’ which in the space -limit of the pre.sent Sweden (e.g. at the mines of i)annemora and 
article must he lepreson ted by three types— viz, («) Fersherg) contain impurities— -chieHy silica, SiO„, 
Swedish pig, ( 6 ) Iimmatito pig, (c) phosphoric nig. and alumina, AljO^, which bring down the con- 
(rt) — This crude iron may well claim tents of metallic iron from the 7 ‘ 2-4 of theory to 
to have been an important factor in the shajiing about 60 per cent, net metallic iron. The ore is 
of luiTnan destiny in the ‘ iron age’ ; statesmen may mined in the ordinary way, the large pieces of 
smile, hut the fact remains. The advancement of luagnotitc being separated on the bank by hand, 
ferious metallurgical art and science is iiisc]>arably Avhilst the small stuff is freed from vein stufl by a 
t;onnccted with the advance of what is noAv the process of magnetic separation. The next ojiera- 
chief city of the county of York — Shefheld. The tion is that of calcining, which i.s carried out with 
po.sition or Sheffield is largely due to the rnetal- two objects : (I) to ‘ crozzle,’ or render the dense 
lur^ical art and science of Sweden, so far as iron ore more porous ; ( 2 ) to evolve part of tlie sulphur 
and steel metallurgy is concerned. Steel (or steely existing as iron pyrites, FeS^, as SO., gas. The 
iron ) in the early history of the British Isles was calcination is carried out in iron or mild steel 
useil mainly for the purposes of catting the earth stoves lined with firebricks, and heated by the 


( as in the arts of peace ) or the bodies of the animals waste gase 
on the earth (as in tlie chase or war). As was the ore is 
quite natural, human animals also endeavoured open to ex 
to protect their bodies against steel ivitli steel, out sulpiii 
In this connection, however, British steel in the sulphates. 
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waste gases of the blast-furnace. After calcination 
the ore is often ‘weathered’ — i.e. stacked in the 
open to expose it to the action of rain so as to wash 
out sulphur existing as SO 3 in the form of soluble 
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The ore is now ready for smelting in the blast- 
furnace. This furnace is essentially a large atocl 
tube lined with refractory bricks. The bottom of 
the double conical lining narrows to the ‘well’ 
for receiving tlie reduced iron. Above the well air 
is blown into the fuiujace through tubes h A, called 
‘tuyeres’ (see figs. lA and IB). In Sweden the 
charge is .small, only about four tons being tapped 
at a time. It consists of the prepared magnetite, 
with cdiareoal for fuel and limestone (essentially 
(laCda) for flux. Speaking broadly, the furnace 
reactions may be described thus. The air blown 
through the tuyferos comes into contact with the 
white-hot charcoal, forming momentarily CO. 2 , or 
carbon dioxide gas, thus: But CO.^ 

in the presence of carbon at a white heat act.s 
thus : OO 2 + C — 2CO, or carbonic oxide gas. Carbon 
monoxide is thus only half-saturated with oxygen, 
and on ascending the furnace at a low red heat 
at the to]) of tiie conical shaft it i>ermeates the 
magnetite, and deoxidises it thus; Fe^O^ w 4C() 
= 4COy + 3Fe. The spongy iron, still mixed with 
the earthy impurities of the ore, descends the 
furnace, and in the zone of fusion melts. The 
dux comliines with the earth}^ matter, forming a 
fluid slag consisting (sssentially of a double silicate 
of lime ami alumina. The, molten iron, how- 
ever, before reaidiing the bottom of the well 
lias taken up about 6 per cent, of impurities, 
chiefly eaibon and silicon. Dependent upon 
tlie working of the furnace, three distinct types 
of crude or pig iron may be jnoduced, having 
in round numbers the following approximate 
compositions : 

(Iniy Iron. Mottlefi Iron 

Oniibuiod ourl>oii 0‘40 

Oraiilui.ti, or Free carbon. . B’lK) B'UO 

81 i icon 1-00 0-M) 

Man^aiK^se ()*:U) 0 80 

Siiljiluir (CO'J 0 02 

I’liosplionis U'O'J 0'02 


Wliito Ik , 
8 00 
O 40 
0'20 
0-80 


Broadly speaking, tlie inoduction of gray or Avhite 
iron is determined by two causes, one thermal au<l 
the other chemical. The higher the tapping teui- 
jieratnre and the liighei the percentage of silicon 
prc.scnt the greatei' the tendency to produce gray 
non, and the lowm the initial temperatuie an<l the 
silicon the greater the tendency to produce, white 
iron. It is obvious fiom the analy.sis given t-hat 
the character of the iron is nltimatch" determined 
by the. form in which its carbon exists. In gray 
irons muirly all the caihon is in a state of niechani- 
cal mixture, being scattered through the mass of 
iron in the form of flakes of freccarlam, oi graphite, 
the so-called ‘black lead.’ In white iron iieaily 
all the carbon is chemically combined witli the 
iron in the compound, Fe.,(.I, noimal c.arhhle of iion, 
containing nearly 6 7 per cent, of carbon. ’I'his 
compound has a hardness iieaily equal to quart/,, 
or 7 on Mohs’s mineral scale. Hence the hardness 
and brittleness of white iioii as ixmipared with the 
softer and tougher gray iron, in ivliich the carbon 
lias very little chemical intluence. The tenacity of 
iron as recast from pigs vaiies from about ti to 
18 tons per square inch. Its average tenacity is 
thus about 12 tons, Init its ductility is practically 
nil. In compression, however, cast-iron is .strong, 
and it may readily he obtained of such quality 
as to resist a cru.shing stress of 40 tons per square 
inch. 

Swedish Wrought-iroa. — Wrought-iroii is the pro- 
duct obtained by the removal of carbon, silicon (and 
manganese) from pig-iron. In the case of Swedish 
wrought -iron these elements are reduced to a 
total of almut 0*25 per cent. The process is car- 
ried out in Sweden by one of twA methods — (a) 
in the Walloon hearth ; (b) in the Swedish Lanca- 
shire hearth. These methods differ in details 
rather than in chemical principles. 


In the Walloon proce.s,s, D-shajied pi^s, weighing 
three-quarters of a ton, are used. The pig is purilied 
in a blast of air blown into a charcoal hearth, and 
eventually a sponge of iron (mixed with slag like 
plums in a Jpudding), weighing about seventy 
pounds, is obtained and hammered out into bars, 
about 10 feet long, 3 inches broad, and ^th iuoli 
thick. 

In the Lancashire hearth procps.s, .slab pigs, each 
I weighing about three-n nai lers of a liund red weight, 
are employed, and tlie sponge obtained weighs 
I about 200 lb. In either process the quality of the 
iron Is injured if the iron-worker allows any dis 
.sol veil oxygen to get into his sponge. So far as 
ordinary chemical analysis is concerned, both the 
Walloon and ‘Lancash. ’ irons register identical 
jOsu]t,s for properly wrought iron. The composi- 
tion is ajiproximately as follo\\^s : 

r'ombinfid carl)Oii onso 

silicon 0-030 

Manganese O’lOO 

Hulphnr • ■ - 

f'liosplioriis .... 0 01.5 

Iron hy cliHeience . , 90-705 

The silicon, however, is not combined with the 
iron, but with the involved slag in form of a basic, 
lerrous silicale, containing perhaps 65 per cent, of 
FcO. This basic cindei is drawn out by hammer- 
ing or rolling into ,str<*aks which constitnti* the 
•so-called ‘ fibre ’ of wrougdit-iron. AW wrouglit- 
irqn i.s e.sseiitially crystalline, and ‘lihres’ of iron 
exist only in the imagination of engineers. The 
nmiarkable change in the mechanical 
I of the crude iron hroughl about hy tin* removal 
I of nearly all the impurities thoiefronl is exemplified 
in the following table : 


Product. 

1 Tenacity, Ton^ 

F.lonBatioii j 

r.eduetlon ot 

1 per Inch 

jicr <' 011 1 

Area per cent 

PiR-iron . . . 

1 12-0 

()•() 

0 0 ~ 


20-0 

45 0 

75 0 1 


(6) H(V)n,atitc Ptg. — As the souiecof hue cutting 
steel is the magnetile of Sweden, so is the source of 
.icid structural .steel for engine parts, bridge and .ship 
plate.s, guns, armour, and projectiles the rod luema 
titeoreof West (himherland and North laincashiie. 
This ore, which has the ideal formula I^'eAti, occ.uis 
in huge pockets in the limestone. Thcoieticallv 
this formula corresponds to 70 per cent, of metallic 
iron, but impurities ( mainly, .again, Si( ). and Al.A);i) 
living the not iron content »lovvn to about 55 per 
cent, of metal. This oie is smelted in furnaces 
much larger than those of Sweden, the fuel being 
coke and the flux limestone, 'flic oic is generally 
smelted in hot Idast furnaces .as mined. I’lie. (luality 
of iron produced i.s remarkably di versified. The 
involuntary variations of a hamialite furnace are 
classified by fracture in as many as seven ‘num- 
bers’ — viz. Nos. 1, 2, 3 are known as ‘Bessemer 
inins, mixed numbers ; ’ there are also Nos. 3, 4, 5 
foundry iions ; and a .similar sot of foige irons, and, 
finally, mottled and white irons, which might be 
called respectively Nos. 0 and 7. Speaking gener- 
ally, it may be said of the products of a liasmatite 
blast-furnace that as the numbers rise from I to 7 
the total carbon falls from 4 to 3 per cent. As the 
numbers rise, the fri'c or graphitic carbon falls till, 
in white iron, the 3 [ler cent, of carbon pre.sent is 
almost entirely’^ in the combined state as FogC. As 
the numbers rise, the silicon falls from, say, 3 to 0 3 
per cent. The niang.anese is steady at about 0 3 per 
cent. The phosphoiu.s averages about 0'035 per 
cent. But a vital feature is the sulphur, which rises 
with the numbers— e.g. No. I, or full-CTay iron, 
may contain as little as 0 01 per cent, of sulphur ; 
whilst No. 7, or white iron, contains about 0*2 per 
cent, sulphur, -and is hence unfit for making aciil 
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stool. Tlie term ‘ acid steel ’ signifies a steel inmle 
in a furnace lined with anhydrous silicic acid, SiO^. 
It also signifies a steel made from haematite iron 
very low in sulphur and phosphorus. Therefore 
acid-steel makers will not buy iron above No. 3, as 
it is certain that the sulphur in high nurnbei-s will 
also be high, and injure the steel made therefrom. 

((0 Phosphoric Phosphorus occurs in iron 

ores generally as calcium phosphate, CasiPO.).^, 
which is reduced in the blast-furnace, practically 
the whole of the phosphorus entering the metal, 
forming iron phosphide, Fe^P. When the amount 
of jdiosphoniH is comparatively large, the product 
is known as ‘ phosphoric pig,’ from which basic 
steel is obtained {vide infra). Various ores are 
smelted, after being previously calcined. Tlie 



chief of these (and the most important of ihitish 
iron ores) is clay iron-stom!, whicli consists essen- 
tial ly of hirrous carbonate, FcOOo, 7nix(*.d with 
more or less clayey matter. 'I'he (talcdning process 
eliminates convciiting the carbonate into 

oxide. 'I'he iioii content of clay iron -stone varit*s 



from 20 to 37 i)er cent. Notts, Dei by, S. Stall's, 
N. and S, Wales, and the ( 'leveland district of 
N. Yorks are tin' principal Ihitish manufacturing 
centii^s, whilst (Jerman and Belgian structural 
steel is also almost entirely of basic origin. 
The chemical reactions involved in the reduction 
of calcined clay iron-stone are substantially those 


described previously for the purer ores. A typical 
charge consists of 2^ tons of calcined ore, 1 ton of 
coke, and 10 cwt. of limestone per ton of iron 
made. The temperature of the blast varies from 
500" to 700“ C., and its pleasure from 3^ to 5 lb. 
per sq. in. Modern blast-furnaces have much 
greatei capacity and output than formerly was the 
case. They may have a lieight of 100 feet or more, 
with a diameter of ,30 feet at the boshes ; with 
continuous working an output of 2000 tons of pig- 
iron per week is not infrequent. 

English Wrought or Malleable Iron . — Thisfamous 
product, once juoduced in very large quantities in 
Yorkshire and South Staffordshire, has been to a 
great extent ousted by mild steel. As will be shown 
later, the term ‘ malleable ’ is liable to lead to con- 
fusion. Wrought-iron is juepared by an essentially 
basic process, the hearth upon which it. is made 
being the basic oxide, FcoO,, in some foim. 

The puddling-fui nace is shown in vertical section 
in fig. 2. b is the bed, Jl the Hue, and jggp iron 
jullar.s supporting the furnace. It is constructed of 
firebricks ; and the whole, excepting the flue, is 
encased in iron jiJates strapped togethei by iron 
rods, f is tlie fireplace, hr the bridge. When the 
fire is hla/ing, the flame strikes the arched roof 
la\voml the hi idge and ‘reverberates’ down upon the 
contents of the bed, and then passes to a chimney, 
Ibe diaught of which is regulated by a danipei. 
Fig. 3 is a horizontal section with the same letter- 
ing, except that .<f is ad<led to show the working- 
door, Wlien the furnace is hot, the pnddler ‘ fettles ’ 
the bed and sides with ground oxide of iron. A 
charge of pig-iron weighing about four hundred- 
weights is now melted on the oxide hearth. The 
molten m<;tal is then ‘ rabbled ’ with a giant hoe, 
'The boil, due to the evolution of CO gas, is next 
reached, and as the carbon, silicon, jdiosphonis, 
and 8ul}»hur are removed the mass thickens or 
‘comes to nature,’ and is ‘balled up’ into three 
masses of iron-sponge mixed with basic cinder, or 
slag. These arc ‘ shingled ’ under the hammer to 
express as much as possible of the involved slag 
and to shajic the iron into a puddled bloom, which 
is rolleil to merchant sizes in the rolls figured 
in fig. 4. 'J’hc quality of wrought-iron is largely 
determined bj' the skill of the puddler in oxidising 
the impurities from the pig-iron without oxidising 
the iron itself. Wrought-iron may contain *2 per 
cent, of involved slag, which gives it its so-called 
fibrous fracture. It has already been pointed out, 
with reference to Swedish w'rought-iron, that all 
wrought iron is crystalline. But. iron free from dis- 
solved oxide of iion breaks along the. slag-stieaks, 
wdiilst bad iron, ruined wdth oxygen, snaps through 
the crystals themselves, and is henci; treacherous. 

Mnileftble Iron. This juoduct, which may he so 



soft as to bend double, is prepared from pig-iron by 
a process exactly the opposite of the cementation 
applied to Swedish wrought-iron. The brittle pig- 
iron castings are embedded in iron ore and heated 
to a red heat. The oxygen of the iron ore (Fe._,0;,) 
'removes the carbon from the pig-iron, and a pro- 


duct as low' as 0T5 per cent, of carbon may result. 
The ductility of this material, however, as measured 
by elongation percentage, is low, seldom exceeding 
7 per cent, on 2 inches. In ‘ black heart ’ malleable 
castings an almost ilecarbonised outer skin sur- 
rounds an iincarbonised interior, in which, how- 
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ever, tlie carbon has passed from combined carbon 
to free graphite, tlius bringing about a great 
toughening of the ])roduct. 

^erl. —It is diflieult, if not impossible, accurately 
to define tin; nietallurgical pioduct called steel. 
Ordinary steel is essentially iron containing com- 
bined carbon, in amounts varying from OM to ‘2 
per cent., Avliich has been reduced to the liquid 
condition and cast into ingots for the production 
of a metal ca))al)le of being forged or hammered. 
This definition includes nearly all the plain carbon 
steels prod need in liessemer and open-hearth fur- 
naces (and eonsequently by far the greater part 
of tin; world’s output of steel), but it evclndes, on 
the one hand, blister and shear steels, and on the 
other the important and increasing number of alloy 
steels containing a variety of metallic elements 
besidt's iron. A eharacteristie proj>erty of steel 
is the hardness which it, ac«iuires aftei heating it 
to redness and then cooling suddenly by plunging 
it into cold water. Definitions of steel friicjnentlj' 
include this property as a fundamental naif, of 
them, thongii the prop(‘rty is not exhildted i)y very 
mild steel, which may contain as litth* carbon as 
wrought iron, or even less. Mild steel, suitable 
for ship plates, contains about 0-2 per cent, of 
carbon, ami will stretch under a tensih* stress so 
as to s}^o\^ an elongation of {tlxmt bO jiet emit, on 
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a 2-incli test-piece liefore fra'rtiiring, when the load 
leaches about 20 tons per square inch. On the 
other hand, a tool steel suitalde for a chisel and 
containing about J ])er emit, of carbon, requires 
a load of about (JO tons jier square inch to effect 
fracture, whilst the elongation falls to about b per 
cent. Moreov’^er, wliilst the fonmn- is not sensibly 
hardened by quenching from a red boat, the latter 
becomes lianl enough to scratch glass. Increase 
of carbon content produces, therefore, increase of 
tenacity and hardness, and decrease of ductility. 
Within limits, this .statement is correct, and a 
specific (;arboii content represents and implies in 
practice h steel suitahle for a particular purpose; 
a limit to the amount of carfion is imposed by the 
brittlemtss associated witli very hard material. 

Plain carbon steels may ht? roughly divided into 
striictiiial steels and tool steels. English Uessemer 
steels are mostly of tin; former class, and includo 
sliip plates and sheets (0-2), axles (0’25), tires 
(0 30), rails (0 :i0 to <)'40), and springs (O bO), the 
figures in brackets showdiig carbon percent-ages. 
Opeii hearth steels also belong for the most part 
to the same class, t hough a considerable amount 
of tool steel is now made in acid furnaces. Crucible 
and .shear steels are almost exclusively made up 
into tools such as chisels (0 00-1 -0), large files and 
drills (I'lO), turning tools (1'20), saw files (1*40), 
razors ( I’bO). 

Alloy steels are produced in tin*' crucible, the 
open-hearth, and the electric furnace, the last- 
namwl being adaptable to almost any class of 
material. 


Blister -sfn’l . — This is made from Swedish 
wronght-iron, 3 indies by gtb inch bars, by cementa- 
tion in charcoal. The cementation furnace (fig. 5} 
contains two firestone chests, cc, capable of con- 
taining from twelve to forty-eight tons of bar-iron 
each- The nearly pure Swedish iron is packed in 
charcoal, ami the top of each chest is made air-tight 
by turning over it a ‘ wlieelswai f ’ arch. Wheel- 
ftwarf is obtained from grinding-wheels, and consists 
of a mush of sandstoiu* witli steel particles and 
oxide of iron intermix(‘d. The exjiansiou of the 
steel particles into oxide at, a red heat counteracts 
<*,(*11 traction cracks in tlie swarf, and so maintains 
an air-tight chest. The clients and their contents 
are then raised to a yellow heat (about 1 100 (’. ) hy 
moans ot coal or producer gas. The ohject of 
eeinentatiori is to introduce into the iion, as it 
were, in the ‘dry way,' from about 0 6 to 2 () pm- 
cent, of carbon. 'The latter figure marks tlie limit 
of carbonisation jiossibJe by the cementation pio- 
cesH. 'I’he firing lasts from about eight to eleven 
days, accortling to the carhon content required, and 
Ihe cooling -down period occupies an additional 
twelve oi fourteen days. AVhen cohl tlu; bars are 
unpacked, and it is found that they jnesenton tlieii 
sm faces a series of blisters, irregulai in ai rangeiiient 
and dimensions. The bars aie now so biittlo iliat 
they are easily bioken by blows from a band haiiuiK'i, 
They are .sorted and numbered iiy fracture. T’lie 
mimbers range from No. 2 to No, (J, the eaihou 
rising Avitli the numbers fiom 0'") in the No. 2 har 
to iieaily 2 jier cent, in the No. 6 bar. No. ‘2 bai 
shows ‘.sap’ — that is, an inner nictangulai aiea of 
viitually nn<*arhoiiised iron. 'I’lie onten layer of 
this bar, however, contains nearly 1 jier eeril<. 
ol carbon, and a median area about O’o jiei cent. 
Ill Nos. 3 and -1 bars the cai hon ranges liom 0-9 per 
cent, carhon in the c.entre to 1*5 jier cent, on the 
outside; whilst Nos. r> and IJ bars are fail ly even 
throughout, containing aliont J -Tr) per cenl. of carbon. 

The blisters on eemenied bars are important as 
evidence that the basis metal was wrought iioii. 
Tbe.sc bli.stens are really small l>ubbJe.s of phastic 
.steel blown by the gas CO. When tlu' ditlusing 
carbon reaches the highly basic ferrous sili(:at(‘ 
slag involved in the iron bars, it reduces the sing 
I to metallic iron, alloycid witli silicon, vitli an 
evolution of carlKiiiie oxide gtas. liars of blistoi- 
.steel, after hammering and rolling to any dosiroif 
section, aie sometimes used direct without apply- 
ing the intermediate operations ot ‘.sheaiing’ oi 
melting, to be juesently considcKid. As the ba.si.^ 
iiieial of the highe.st quality of cutting sf.oel 
Swedish har iron is costly, and lienee fraudulent 
practhies obtain in this connection to a considerable 
extent. The cheapest kind of mild basic steel is 
converted by the cementation jirocess, and sold as 
blister-steel, or, to be exact, as ‘Irish blister-steel,’ 
a very suitable name since tin* bars are quite 
devoid of blisters. 

Shear-steel . — Thi.s steel sbaies Avith blistei -steel 
the honour of being the purest steel the world 
produces. Its name is due to the fact that about 
tAvo hundred years ago cloth -cutlers insisted on 
their shears being made of this material, and to 
this day its brand is a rude representation of a 
pair of shears. This steel is manufactured from 
blistere.d-ateel in the folloAvirig manner : I’hc 
inches by "th incli cemented bars are heated and 
hammered to a smaller .size, so as to flatten down 
the hlistei-s, and to toughen the very brittle bars 
so that they may withstand the severe operation of 
Avelding. About seven of the ‘plated’ bars are 
‘piled,’ coated Avith a fln.v to prevent, as far as 

f iossible, surface decarbonisation, and welded at a 
uight-yelloAV heat. The welded mass is draAvn 
down under the hammer to, say, lA inch square, 
ami is then rolled to any desired size — say into- 
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‘ strings ’ for table knife-bladeB 1 inch by Jth inch. 
Tliin is ‘single shear-steel.’ Double shear-steel is 
made by nicking and bending back upon itself the 
) A -inch s(j[uare ‘faggot’ of single shear-steel, and 
then drawing the doubled material doivn again to, 
say, I.ij inch square before rolling to size. Single 
sliear-steel is branded with a figure representing 
r)nc ])air of shears. Double shear-steel is branded 
with two pairs of shears. The chemical composi- 
tion of shear-steel is that of Swedish bar iron, plus 
carbon, from about 0*7 to 1*.3 per c(int. 

(h-iu-ibIe-st.re.L—T\\\i^ world famous steel was in- 
at Shelliold in 1740 by Benjamin Hunts- 

ma) i. He conceive<l the idea of melting blister-bar 
in a clay ‘pot,’ and casting the fluid mass into an 
ingot. The fuel used is, as nearly as po.ssible, 
sulphur- free coke of high calorific intensity. Two 
]»ots are placed in each ‘ hole,’ which has a separate 
flue connected \\ith a stack. Tin; combustion is 
obiaincd by natural draught, the stac k being about 
35 fe(d; high. A temperatjire of alxmt 1600" C. is thus 
obtainetl, so that iron, containijig as little as O'O.b 
])(u cent of carbon, can be melted. The broken 
blister-bar with, say, 15 per cent, of scrap crucible 
steel IS chai'ged into the pot and ‘clear melted.’ If 
jioiued at this stage the steel is coinmere.ially 
worthless, being riddled with gas cavities ciilled 
‘ blow holes,’ whieh contain hydrogen, cnrhonic 
o.xiile, and nitrogen gases. The steel recpiires 
‘ killing ’ before jiouring into an ingot. Killing 
is a thmino-chemieal process, 'rhe temjieratiire is 
raised to a niavimum, and some form of metallic 
manganese is added, d’liis manganese aefs as a 
<rarn('r of silicon from the walls of the cincihh; into 
the steed. 'The silicon, in some way nof known, 
tuldiei' eliminates oi causes to remain a,hsorhed 
the gases whieh would otherwise lu*. evolvtsl during 
solidilication, and so ruin the steel. A mere trace 
of metallic aluminium (0'()0.5 jier cent.) has a similar 
edeet. ’I’he ingots are then hammered ami lolled 

l l ) size. ( -rucihle-steel is less jmre than blister or 
"hear .st<*al. It generally (rontains abonf 0 3 per 
cent, of manganese, about 0*15 per cent, of silicon, 
and about ()'025 per e.ent. of sulphur from the melting 
coke. 'I’he SO.^ gas evolved from the coke readily 
passes through the walls of the crncihle, although 
( h('S(‘ are inch thick. 

ncs'sctnsr Steel. — The Bessemer process consists 
essentially in the removal of carbon, silicon, and 
manganese f om 
molten pig-iron by 
blowing compressed 
air tlirough it, the 
heatgenerated hy the 
formation of the ox- 
ides of the elements 
mentioned being 
snflicient to main- 
tain even dead -mild 
steel in a fluid condi- 
tion. There are two 
forms of the process, 
tlie acid and the 
basic. Ju the former, 
the vessel or con- 
vertei is lined with 
ganister, a highly 
.siliceous material 
containing from 90 
to 95 per cent, of 
silica. As sulphur 
and phosphorus are 
not eliminated by 
the ‘ blow',’ the pig-iron used must contain only 
small amounts of these elements. In the Englisli 
method equal parts of Nos. 1, 2, 3 Bessemer 
pigs are melted in a cupola by means of coke, 
and are run ihto the Bessemer vessel (fig. 6), 


which i.s turned dowui so that the molten pig has 
the level fc. The air-blast, at a pressure of about 
25 lb. per .square inch, is turned on and the vessel 
turned up. The pressure from the blast -box 
(free) prevents the molten charge from descending 
tlnough the fire-clay tuyeres {tlddd). 'riie ‘mixed 
iiumliers’ charged into the cupola have the follow'- 
ing average composition : combined carbon, 0'40 ; 
graphite, 3*0 ; silicon, 2-5 ; manganese, 0’3 ; 
sulphur, 0-05 ; jdiusphorus, 0 ()5. The changes in 
the cupola are slight — aliout 0‘2 per cent, of silicon 
is oxidised, and fiom O'Ol to 0 02 per cent, of 
sulphur is absorbed from the cok(‘. I'lie ‘ blow ’ 
occnjiies about twernty livt* minutf's, and prc.sents 
three stages, I’he fiist stage i.s quiet, as the silicon 
is absorbing most of the oxygen to fm m SiO^, wliicb 
rises as a ‘scurf’ to the surface of the bath. In the 
next stage the carbon is being nioie rapidly oxiilised, 
forming Cd) ga.s, which, escaping, canies wdth it 
particles of metal and slag, producing that pyro- 
technic display cliaiacteristic of the Bessemei pro- 
cess. The third or ‘ fining ’ stage is distinguished 
by a diminishing flame, wdiicb dnqis when the 
carbon has virtually disappeared. The composi- 
tion of the ‘ blown meta.l ’ is as follows : 

(loiiiUined cm bon.. . 0'04 

Hihcoii 0*03 

MaiiK&aose .... . . 

Suiiihur 0-07 

Pliospliorus O’Ob 

lion by ilifloieiiec 99’78 

This blown metal is commercially worthless, as 
ingots cast from it are full of blow-boles and in- 
capable of being forged. I'liis is due to the fact 
that in the ‘iron by difference’ figure is really 
included from 0‘3 f-o ()-5 of dissolved oxygen, eipiivu- 
lent to about jier e.ent. of FeO, wJiicli rendeis 
the material hopele.ssly ‘red-short,’ The (lissolv<'d 
oxide is removed by an invention of Mushet, which 
eonsisls in the adclition of suflicienf. manganese to 
bring about the reaction FeO-hMn Fe -P MnO, 

the dis.solved ferrous oxide lieingthus exchanged for 
an insoluble oxide of manganese, wdiicb slags out. 

Early samples of Bi'ssemer steel made in the 
‘sixties’ contained only about 0'3 per cent, of 
manganese, and hence forged with difficulty. It 
is found necessary to add to the blown metal 
about 1'7 per cent, of metallic manganese, and of 
this about 0 7 per cent, passes into tlie slag. 

The variation of carbon neces.sary in the Besse- 
mer IVlushet jnoeess was secured h}' means of the 
alloys know’ll as ‘spiegel’ and ‘ fei ro-manganese.’ 
‘ Spiegeleisen ’ ((Jernian, ‘ looking-glass iron ’) con- 
tains about 4*3 per cent, of carbon and 15 jicr cent, 
of manganese. It fractures along briglit fiuM's 
composed of jilates of the double carbide of iron 
and manganese— hence, the somewhat fanciful (hu- 
man name. Ferromanganese, which has a granular 
break, contains (to take tw'o types) 5 5 per cent, 
of caibon and 50 per cent, of manganese, or 6 8 
per cenf-. of carbon and 80 per cent, of manganese. 
These varying alloys are made so as to give the 
English Bessemer steel metallurgist a metins of 
keeping his manganese constant at about 1 per 
cent., whilst his caibon niay range from, say, 0'20 
to 0*75 per cent., or, in othei words, from mild axle- 
steel, through moderately hard lail-steel, to sjiccially 
hard spring-steel. ‘Spiegel,’ which i.s added to, 
say, an eight- ton Bessemer heat in quantities 
approximating a ton, is introduced into the blown 
metal in a fluid form from an auxiliary c’lipola. 

‘ Ferro-manganese,’ of w'hich perhajis only six 
hundredweights are reijuired, is addcxl cold. 

The presence of large amounts of the acidic body, 
silica, makes it inijaissible to remove nhosphorus 
except at temperatures t(W) low for nialcing struc- 
tural steels. This circumst ance led naturally to the 
introduction hy Thomas and Gilchrist of furnaces 
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lined witli a basic niatevial, in which phosphoric 
irons could be successfully purilied to produce good 
steel. The lining consists essentially of a mixture 
of two basic oxides, lime ((’aO) and magnesia 
(MgO), thomselvos the products of the calcination 
of native dolomite, a mineral composed of the car- 
bonates of calcium and magnesium (CaCOy'MgCOs). 
The pig iron charged in the basic Bessemer process 
should contain less than 1 per cent, of silicon and 
undci 01 per cent, of sulpliur ( Avhich is only 
partially removed in the process), hut may ad- 
vantageously contain up to the high figure of 3 j)er 
cent, of phosphorus ; with oacrh ton of iron about 
.3 cwt. of lime are cliarged. The blow is continued 
as in the acid process until tlie (lame drops, indicat 
ing the removal of carbon. At this stage phos 
phorus still remains, and an ‘ after blow ’ over 
a period of some minntes is required to oxidis<* 
it out. No visible indication marks the progress 
of the oxidation, so that it is necessaiy to remove 
sampleH hy turning the converter down and casting 


a small ladlefnl of the metal into an iron chill. 
The textnip of the surfaces of the fractuied sam]>]e 
is a snllicient guide; to the phos[»horie content of 
the solid metal. When a close-grained fracture is 
obtained, tlie slag is run off as quickly as possible 
and the cahmlated amount of forro-manganese 
added. Tlu' hash; slag produced contains about 
15 per cent, of I’.Dg in the form of calcium phos- 
phate, and thus makes an excellent fertiliser for 
crops. 

Open- hear f,h SterL't. — 'I’lie open-hearth process of 
steel -making giadually supersed(;d tlie Bessemer 
process, and has now almost ousted it, principally 
on account of tlie fact tliat in its linal stages it 
i.s under complete control, and tlie (inis)ied product 
is more reliable. The fuel iiscmI is ‘producer gas,’ 
having as a typical com]M)sition 2.'> per cent, by 
volume of carbon monoxide, 5 of carbon dioxide, 
10 of hydrogen, 5 of metliane (CHj), and the 
remainder nitrogen. Such a gas<;ouH iwixtuie when 
cold and burnt in cold air would develop a tern 
perature of approximately 1000" C., but if both 
gas and air be pre-heated to .OOG^-GOO", tempera- 
tures of IGOO^-ITOO" are attained. Pure iron melts 


at about 1500% and steel somewhat lower, so that 
without the ‘ regenerative iirinciple ’ first applied 
by Siemens (and to steel-making in particular by 
Martens) the process would be impracticable. The 
furnace is of the reverberatory type, and may be 
stationary or tilting, with any capacity from 3 to 
300 tons. Fig. 7 shows a tyjiical oi»en-hearth furnace 
with the regenerators nmlerneath. The producer 
gas and air pass over a clioquer-woi k of firebricks 
in a gas-regenerator (4 and an air regenerator A, 
and ignite on the hearth H. Tlio hot products 
of combustion pass evenly tlirongli Aj and (%, and 
beat up tlie firebricks in them before pas-sing away 
liy the stack. Tlu; direction of the gas and air is 
re.ver.sed at intervals of 20 to 30 minutes, and the 
cold gases reabsorb the heat from the liot chequer- 
work before ignition on the hearth. Ah in the 
Bessemer process, the fnrna(;c lining immediately 
in contact with the charge is acid or basic acconl- 
ing f.o tlie nature of the pig-iron which mak(;s uji 
usually the gveati'v [»avt of the charge. In the acid 
process the bed is 
sand, and as a new 
bed absorbs a large 
amount of slag, it 
is usual to saturate 
it with slag b('for<> 
tlie first charge. 
The slag produced 
is also acidic, and 
at liiiishing con- 
tains about 55 per 
cent, of silica. In 
this piocess it is 
jiossible to remove, 
if necessary, piac- 
tically the whole 
of the c.aibon, sili- 
con, a 11(1 man- 
ganese fiom the 
pig-iion, but no 
siiljibui or pbos- 
phoi us ; indeed, the 
final pm-centages 
of fhes(> elements 
may acd-ually he 
more than in the 
pig-iron charged, as 
is invariably the 
(;ase in the acid 
liessemev process. 
3'his is due to loss 
of weight hy elimi 
nation of the other 
elements and, to a slight extent, to absorption of 
sulfihnr from the furnace gases. Jt is therefore 
necessarj'^ to use high-grade iions and the purest 
iron me fur refining. In the basic process the 
woiking-bed is of liard-burnt dolomit,(', finely ground 
and mixed with Ixiiled tar. The slag is a basic 
one, containing about 44 per cent, of lime at fiuisb- 
ing. In this process tlu; carbon, silicon, manganese, 
phosphorus, .and much of the sulplmr are removed, 
and it is thus possible to make first class steel from 
<;omTnon foundry jug -iron containing up to 2 per 
cent, of phosphorus. 

The conduct of both processes is very much the 
same. The furnace is charged either with molten 
pig-iron direct from a blast-furnace or a ‘mixer,’ 
or with a mixture of cold pig iron, scrap, and 
suitable flux. In the latter case niucli of the 
impurities in the iron is <)xidis(;d out during the 
ineltiug process. The refining period now com- 
iiiences. Oxide of iron, either hi the form of iron ore 
or mill scale, is added in small amounts at a time, 
with more flux if necessary. The oxygen of the 
iron ore combines with the carbon, silicon, man- 
ganese, and phosphorus, forming CO, SiOa, MnO, 
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and P-jOg respectively. The carbon monoxide, as 
it rises through the slag, creates an appearance of 
boiling ; it then burns to CO.^, and nasses as such 
into tiie waste gases. The 8iOo and MnO remain 
ill the slag in tlie acid process, but the })hos])horus 
is reduced again at the high temperature which 
obtains and remains in the metal along with the 
snlpliui. Tn tlie basic process the PgOg is also 
eliminated in the slag, which consists principally 
of phosphates and silicates of lime, iron, and 
manganese, whilst acid slag (ionsists principally of 
silicate of iron with smaller amounts of .silicates of 
lime and manganese. Sainjiles of the metal are 
taken at frequent intervals and analysed. When 
the carbon is down to the de.sired amount, and the 
Hjioon sample (piite solid and free from blow holes, 
the liath is freed from dissolved oxide by the 
addition of the 
‘finishings.’ These 
consist of ferro- 
manganese, spiegel, 
ferro-silicon, ciirbon 
in the form of an- 
thracite, &o., in 
sufficient quantity 
to yield a steel of 
.si>ecified analysis. 

In the acid piocess 
tliese arc. added to 
the hath before ta[j- 
ning, but in the 
basic* mctliod it is 
usnal to add them 
totbcladfi}. About 
] per (;ent of met- 
allic manganese is 
added in tim foim 
of one of its alloys, 
and of fhis about ()'4 
]»er cent, passes into 
the slag, leaving 0 6 
per c.ent. in tbo 
metal, wliilst tin* 
feiTO - silicon adds 
about O'l.") per cent, 
of silicon in the 
‘killing’ process. 

A typical lieat of 
acid Siemens .steel 
for structural ])nr 
poses is cast in, say, 

10 inch square in- 
gots, weighing 
about Ihree-quar- 
tei's of a ton each. 

Tlies(; ingots may 
be hammered, or liammored and rolled (after being 
tboronglily re heated in the ‘ .soaking-pit ’ ), into, 
say, 1 inch round steel for bolts. The comjiosition 
may be combined carbon 0 30, silicon 010, man- 
ganese 0*5 -0*6, and sulphur and phospimrus about 
0 05 per cent. each. Such steel shows an elastic 
limit of 18 tons per square incli, a breaking .stress 
of about 35 tons per square inch, an elongation of 
about 20 ]>er cent, on 2 inches, and a reduction of 
area of about 00 j)or (!ent. 

Electric Furnace Steel. — I’ractically all the 
electric furnaces used for the manufacture of iron 
and steel in Britain are of the arc tyj) 0 ; moreover, 
furnaces of the indirect arc class, sncli as the H6roult, 
and those of the combined arc and resistance type, 
such as tbo Electro-Metals and G reaves- Etchells 
furnacesi, greatly outnumber all others. Fig. 8 
shows a modern Greaves -Etcholks furnace. In 
Sweden, where the cost of power is relatively low, 
the induction furnace is favoured. 

Owing to the high cost of electrical energy, 
cheap scrap is in most cases the essential con- 


stituent of an electric furnace charge. Ileavj’^ 
turnings from acid and basic Siemens steels make 
an ideal material, though usually scrai) ingots and 
crop-ends from the forge and mill are available 
also. No clmigo should consist entirely of heavy 
.scrap, otherwise breakage of the electrodes is liable 
to occur. A charge usually contains between 0'04 
and 008 percent, each of sulphur and phosphorus, 
and as finished electric steels are of very high 
quality, the.se elements must be reduced consider- 
ably, usually 0 025 per cent, being regarded as 
an absolute maximum. Basie lined furnaces are 
therefore almost a necessity ; crushed burnt dolo- 
mite mixed with a small amount of ba.sic slag is 
tbo material generally used. This is mixed with 
boiling tai, and rammed into position around 
wooden templets ; it is afterwards efl'ectivcly burnt 


in by electrical means. Melting of tin* cliarge is 
carried out under oxidising conditions so as to 
eliminate phosphorus, and for this jiurposc iron 
ore, fluorspar (or sand), and lime are added as soon 
as a bath is obtained. Oxidation of tlie caibon, 
silicon, and manganese takes place during the 
melting -down period, and analysis of the bath 
when the phosphorus is down to the required 
amount shows C less than 0'12, Mn 01-0-3 per 
cent., and Si traces. The manganese content 
depends to a great extent on the method of work- 
ing ; American steel makers use a mauganiferous 
ore for the oxidation, whilst certain makers in this 
country add ferro-nianganese with the slag-making 
materials. The manganese jircvents ()\ or-oxidation 
of the metal, and also partially removes .sulphur by 
forming MnS. As the second stage of the process 
is of a reducing kind, it is necessary to remove the 
black oxidising slag containing pl)o.sphates, other- 
wise the latter would be reduced, and jihosphorus 
would re-enter the metal. The furnace is therefore 
tilted, most of the slag run off, and the last portions 
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completely removed by skimming with rakes. 
After this oi>erati«n the necessary carburisation 
of the bath is bi ought about by adding anthracite 
coal to t)ie slag-free surface, the metal and coal 
being brougiit into intimate contact by stining 
witli long wooden poles. The final stage of the 
process (;onsi8ts of the attainment of reducing con- 
ditions for the removal of suljihur and oxides of 
iron and manganese. For this purpose a new slag, 
made by adding lime, fluorspar, crushed coal or 
cokt*, and ferro-silicon, is added to the bath. Tbese 
<(ui(tkly melt, and Idie slag gradually changes from 
black to white as the following reactions proceed : 
F<!0 + C=r be4 CO ami 2Mn(.) + Si ^8iO. + 2Mn. A 
‘good’ slag spontaneously disrupts on cooling, 
forming a white powder which, on ({uencbing, 
emits the characteristic odour of acetylene. 'Pbe 
latter is the result of the formation of calcium 
carbide, in the slag, arid is an indication 

that de,suJ]>liurisation is ]>roceeding. Tire sulphur 
is removed as calcium sulphide, (’aS, wbiclj is 
soluble in basic slags but insoluble in molten steel. 
In order that CaS may be fornieil it is riec(*ssary 
that the slag be free from nietallie oxides, 
since other vvisi' .siilirliui would be returned to the 
metal as solubir' KeS produced by the reaction 
Ca.S ^ FcO CaO -tFeS. 'I’lie })re.sence therefore 
of (Jal’j in tb(‘ slag indicates freedom from metallic 
oxides and, what is more* important, freedom of 
the metal from them, if time is allowed for erpiili- 
briuni conditions to be established. The Ilexibility 
of the electric proce.ss of steel-making is remark 
able; high carbon tool steels, low -carbon ca.se- 
Jiarderiing .steels, iiigli-spced steid, and all <'Ia.s.s(*,s 
of alloy steels are made to a large extent in the 
electric furnace. A few acid-lined furnaces are in 
use chiefly for the manufacture of steel castings. 

C<ise-har<h.niug Slcr/s. — ( !ase- hardening is the 
term applied to the operation of impart ing a bard 
skin or surface to mild steels whilst, the interi<u' is 
nnatl’ectefl, arnl thus r(!l,aiiiH its original toughness. 

Til other words, it is a proc(*sH of partial <*emcnta- 
tion. The steel articles are embedded in a car- 
bonising mixture in an iron box and boated for a 
length of time, 12 to 48 lioiirs or more, dependent 
upon the thickness of case* reciuired, after naIucIi 
they are usually quenched in water. Toothed 
wheels, cams, axles, parts of valve-gearing, , 
are generally easci-hardened. It is also possible 
to secure the etiicient sui face-hardening of large 
pieces and of comjilicatcd forms, and tlKueby run 
less risk of cracking by liardciiiiig than vdien .such 
materials are of high-earhon steel throughout the 
entire mass. d’he <*arh()nising material is not 
usually charcoal alone ; a gooil mixture is made 
from 3 ])arts ehariioal and 2 parts barium cailxmate. 
Many inixtmcs contain nitrogenous material, .such 
liodies as jiotassium ferro-cyaiiide, leather, parings 
from horns and hoofs being found in the various 
mixtures sujiplicd by the trade. It is claimed 
that the cyanogen gas generated by the decompo- 
sition of t.liese bodies is tli(> active reagmit in the 
process; it is, howciver, cerlaiii that tlie introdiic 
tion of caihon is luiniiirily <1ue 1o carbon monoxidi*. 

As the materials treated are, or should be, free from 
slag, the case-hardened products are free froiu-tlie 
blisters which characterise cemented bar iron. 

Steel- cast inas. — 8o far, in connect ion with crucible 
Bessemer and Siemens steels, the properties of the 
forged ingots have alone been considered. In steel 
castings we have forms too complicated to forge ; 
hence such artich^s are cast in more or less mild 
steel, and to endow them with the necessary tough- 
ness the operation known as flame-annealing i.s 
substituted for that of forging. A mild -steel cast- 
ing ‘as cast’ in a mould of refractory material i.s 
very brittle. It may contain, say, 0-35 })er cent, of 
combined carbon, 0‘3 per cent, of silicon, 1 per cent. 


of manganese, and under OT per cent, each of 
sulphur and phosj>horus. Its maximum stress 
will be alxuit 30 tons per square inch, and its 
ductility as measured by elongation and reduction 
of area in the static test ^^ill be very suiall, .say 
5 per cent. each. After annealing the maximum 
stress will be, ,say, 32 tons per .squaie inch, and 
the ehmgation and reduction of area will have 
risen toaoout 30 per cent. each. Befoie annealing, 
a bar, as cast, 1 inch square will break after bending 
through an angle of, say, 10°. Aft('i annealing, the 
bar will bend over 100° before frael.uiiiig. Anneal- 
ing is not a chemical hut a leciystjillising ojuuat ion. 
The castings are heated up to aijouL 1000 i'., and 
aie allowed to cool slowly tuning a ptuiod of about 
three tlays. 'J’lius the acutely developed octalualral 
crystallisation of the feiiitc' and pearhteof the nifiss 
is broken up into rounded masses. A (ni rest rial 
steel casting before annen ling has the same structure 
as a ctdestial steel-casting - i.e. as a nnjteojite. 

Alloy /SVre/.v. Of the four elements assoeial.t'd 
Avith carbon in all jdain caihon steels inanganese 
only i.s pre.sont in ((uantity, and seltlom in anitmnts 
exceetling 1 per et'nt. When otlier elements, sutdi 
as nickel, chromium, tungsten, t!v;e., aie added 
.singly or in coml)inations of two or nioie, llie so- 
ealletl ‘alloy’ steels are piodueed. ’J'lie teim also 
includes special high silitron and high manganese 
.steels. Alloy .steels jtossess mechani(ail fu-operties 
dillering remarkably fioni those of phun farlion 
steels ot tlie .sajiie carbon (ionti'iil, ami almost aiij'' 
nsjuired degree of tenacity, iluctility, oi othei 
meidianieal piojierty tuny he seemed liy a eomhina- 
tion of suitable chemical (aunposiOon Avitii correct 
heal - treatment. TJie oarlion jUMci^ntage of the 
great majoiity of modem alho steels raiely ex- 
eeed.s ()'4r), except in the case of high speed tools 
In the following paragraphs the etlect of tlie alloy- 
ing elements taki'ii singly is first <lescrihed. and 
a brief con.si deration of the most inijx)! tarit alloy 
.stciels containing two or more elmnents follows. 

Tunysteii is used in the maiiufaeture of steels 
for tajis, dies, drills, and t/urning tools. Compara- 
tively small amounts, nj) to 2 jier cent , irnjtarl an 
exceedingly fine grain to steel, Ailiieh is just as 
hard and not so brittle after hardening as plain 
carbon steel. Moreovei, it is less lialdc' to deeai 
buiisation during heating operations, and the 
hardening temperatnie is not unduly raised liy 
the addition of amounts of tungsten not exei'cding 
the above figure. Tungsten steel foi jierrnanent 
magnets contains about 0 ])eroent. of that element, 
with a carbon content about 0"ti5. Chrominith is 
added to high carbon steels in small amounts, 
e.s.seiitially to prevent deconqiositiori of the iron 
carbide in heating operations ; such decomposition 
results in the Hheration of fiee caihon (grapliiti*), 
softening of the steel, arid therefore its ruination. 
Razor steel frequently contains u]» to 0 r> per cent, 
of chromium. Ball -hearing and hall-iace steels 
are greatly improved by as little as 0 ‘jr> jter cent., 
Mie toughness being increased without any sacrifice 
of hardness. The highest grades of hall .steid con- 
tain from I'O to 1’5 jier cent, of <;hromium. and 
often also from 0'25 to 0'5 of tungsten ; they are 
very hard indeed, and possess a very high resistam^c 
to crushing stresses. ‘Stainless’ steel for cutlery 
usually contains from 12 to 14 jier cent, of chromium, 
with a carbon content not exceeding 0 3 per cent. 
The combination of stainle.ssness ami hsidness de- 
pends upon the complete solution of the chromium 
carbide formed, and the liigher the carbon coiitenf 
the more difficult it is to obtain complete solution, 
owing to the very slov' diltusion on heating. More 
oAer, the higher the carbon the higher must the 
chromium percentage be, in order to ensure resist- 
ance to corrosion. Steels of the stainless tyjie 
have found extensiAe use for valves in internal 
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combustion engines, and although the non-corrod- 
ihle properties are valuable, probably the most ini- 
})ortant projierty of such steels is that of retaining 
their tensile strength to a remarkable extent at 
high temperatures. The tensile strength required 
necessitates a higher carbon content than that of 
steel for cutlery. Silicon . most important 
of the silicon steels contains 1 ‘25 to 1'75 per cent, 
of the element, with car)»on 0 5 and manganestj 
<)T». It is largely used for making springs for 
automobiles and air -c» aft. After suitable heat- 

treatment it has a Umsile strength of about 100 
tons per square inch, giving an elongation of 10 per 
cent, on a 2-inch piece, and a reduction of area of 
25 to .SO per cent. A 5 to 4 per cent, silicon steel 
i-i used for the manufacture of a ‘.stainless’ valve, 
and an almost carbonless steel with about the same 
amount of silicon is U8e<l for parts of electri<‘al 
niachinei y wheie a low hystciesis is required. The 
efl'ecd- of the silicon is to decompose the small 
amount of iion caibide, giving a material which is 
<*<juiv/ilent to pure non for the purpose r(}quired. 
]\la)i(j(()ie.'fc. The (‘fleet of adding mang.anese in 
amounts gre.ater than tho.sc; us(h1 in Tlessemer piac- 
tic(! (about 1 per cent.) is n'lnarkable. From 1‘5 
jind u]t to about (5 [)er cent, makes th(5 nudal 
buttle, but fiom th(‘ latter point upwards, not 
only IS increasing hardness conferred, but also 
the ])eculiar property of increased toughne.ss alter 
qiu'nehing fnpn n- red heat. Iladlield’s manganese 
.steed contains from 12 to 15 percent., with carbon 
ro to 13. It is (juencluid in water from about 
1000° ()., beconiing hard, tough, and ])ractically 
non-magnetic. It i.s distinguished from mo.st other 
ste(‘ls bv b(H-ouiing magnetic and ju-ogresaively 
h.irdiT wluiu subjected to tempeiing, though the 
■origin.'il tough and non-njagneti(.* condition cuit be 
lesiored by heating again np to 95(r ( I .and quench- 
ing. Manganese steel cannot he m.aehined, hut it 
may la* f)un(!h(!d and sheared ; it i.s forged first, then 
water-toughened, a,nd finislujd by giindirig. Niche/ 
is largely n.sed for the manufae.tnre <»f a .3 per c(‘nt. 
(lead mild steel (earhon Od) for c{i.se-liardening, 
the leqiiired hardne.s.s of surface Ixdng aec()mj>ani(Ml 
hy remarkahle toughness and resi.stance to slmck 
in the main body of the material. Specially high 
nickel st(;el, 25 to 30 jier cent,, is used foi turbine 
blad(^s and gas-engim* valves, being exceedinj^Jy 
tough and highly resistant to the corroding action 
of s(!a water. An ai)pr()ximate compo.sition ir : 
carbon 0‘5, mangaMes(i 1*25, chromium 0 5, and 
nickel 30, othei' elements norimil. I’he alloy steel 
known as ‘ Invar ’ coiitain.s 36 per cent, of nickel. 
It.s coelficient of thermal expansion being nejirly 
zero, no appreciable alteration in size tokes place 
by ordinary changt's of atmospheri{! temjH'rature. 
Cobalt y added to steel containing about O'O p(;r 
<!ent. of carbon, improves the magnetic properties 
to a remarkable extent, and high -percentage coball 
st(;ol.s are far superior to tl)(‘ ordinary tungsten 
magnet steels. They are extremely hard and 
soniewh.at brittle, .and thus require great care in 
forging. Chromium is added to them, with the 
elfect of pioventing grapliitisatioii during hot work- 
ing. Typical analyses of two magnet sl(!els are; 
(1) carbon 0‘9, manganese 0 4, clirominm 5'0, 
c(d»alt 5 0; (2) carbon 1 '0, manganese 0'4, eliro- 
iiiium 8 0, cobalt 10*0 to 12’0. Col>alt-cliromhim 
steel entirely free from tungsten is also made up 
into higb-sp(‘od turning tools; it po.sse.sses the 
pro[)erty of hardening l)y allowing to c<x>l in .air. 
vanadium is a most valuable metal for ensuring 
soundness in steel ingots, removing oxides from 
the molten rnetal better perh,ap.s than 7uangane.se. 
It is added in amounts not exceeding 0‘2 per cent, 
to (^rdin.aiy tool steels as well as to nickel -chrome 
steels. Larger amounts are used in the manufac- 
ture of high-speed steels (see below). 


Tungstcn-chroniimn: Self -hardening and High- 
speed Steels . — Mushet lirst discoveied that steels 
containing innch tungsten were extremely hard 
after cooling from the forging temperature without 
(juencliing, and tlu^y becauu^ known as self-hard 
steels. At first no chromium was introduced, but 
8ub.sequent]y as mucli as 2 per cent, was added, th(? 
carbon and mangaiu'se contents also exceeding 
I per cent. each. Self-lmid steels quickly revolu- 
tionised tool steel luactiee, as tb(‘y were found to 
.st,and njt quite well when both incieased cutting 
sj>eed8 and resulting high temperatures obtained. 
’I'he (-.oniposition of modern .self-haid .steels \aries 
very much, (;arbon ranging from 1*5 to 2 ’25, man- 
ganese up to 2 jier cent, or more, chiomiuin from 
0‘3 to 10 times that jiniount, and tungst(;ii fiom 
5 to 12. 

18elf-hard steel may be regaided as the toreiuuner 
of the modern high-speed steels. The latter ;iie to 
a great extent self-hardening, hut it w.as found 
that by decreasing the carlxui and im i easing the 
tiing.sten content a l(a7d(>nirjg opeiation r(!sulte(l 
in tlie j)roduction of a material jtosses.sing extra- 
uidinary cutting qualities at veiy high speeds. 
The hardening temperatuie i.s about 1350' 
which would completely ruin plain earhon steel, 
.Aftei (juenching, the hardness of higli-speed steel 
can be increased further by heating to a tempeta- 
ture of 650 -700“ (k, which induces wliat is teimed 
secondary hardness. With the exception of carbon, 
tungsten is the dominating constituent of high- 
speed steel both as regards (juality and price. In 
general the steels fall into one or other of two 
clas.se.s which contain 14 and IS j>ercent. of^tiingsteii 
respectively. The carbon of tlie former varie.s 
from 0-65 to 0-75, an?! of the latter from 0-55 to 
0 65, fioin wJiich It will be seen that the liigJier 
carbon oontent is associated with the lower tung- 
sten value, and rice ver.'id. The method of haulen- 
iiig these steels is a point of some importance — 
(;.g., a 14 percent, tungsten steel containing mor(7 
than 0'70 ]»er cent, of eaibon Avonld j))o])al)Iy ciack 
if quenched in water; IniiKai oil-quenching or cool- 
ing in a blast of air is the usual practice in harden- 
ing steels containing moie than 0‘65 [)er cent. The 
(dlcct of chromium is to increasf; the .secondary 
hardness and lower the hardening temperatuie, 
hut too large an amount cieates (lifl)(;ulties in 
forging and rolling ; the usual amount in modern 
high-sj>eed .sieel.s lies between 3 and 4 per cent. 
VamKlium is jidded by some makers in amounts 
varying from 0'25 to nearly 2 per cent., and it is 
claimed that the cutting and air-hardening pro- 
jierties of th(7 m.aterial arc thereby incieased. 
Molybdenum is also used to a limibsl extent in 
amounts varying from 1 to 2 per cent. Manganese 
and silicon in higli-sjieed steels ia.iely e.\c('('d 0’3 
per cent. 

JVirhrl Chrunic Sicc/.<i . — The combination of nickel 
.and chromium in stcud-making has been mad(‘ use 
of for special purposes for a comparatively long 
time, ’rhe protective armour of battleships, alike 
with the shells for piercing it, may be cited as 
cases ill point. Of perhaps gieatei imjiortanco at 
the luesent time is the use of nickel chrome steels 
ill the automobile, air craft, and general engim ta 
ing trades, fl’lie chief cause of this is the f.act that 
the degree of strength required, be it tinucily, 
hardness, or resistance to fatigue stresses, can be 
obtained from them, and by the use of relatively 
small see.tions. 

Nickel-chrome steels resemble low nickel steels 
free from chromium in general properti(“^ and uses, 
but possess greater hardness and sti eng tli, though 
they require greater care in working. ’J'heir heat- 
treatment admits of wider variation, giving an 
enormous range of mechanical tests which enable 
them to he used for a large number of parts requiring 
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very ditterent propertic-s. The carbon content is 
low in all cases, rangijig fioiu 0‘15 in the mildest 
to not more than 0 4 ner cent, in the hardest, but 
tlie chroniimn and nickel show greater variations. 
Some of them arc; air-liardening steels, a notable 
sam{)le lanng one with a carbon content of 0*35, 
nickel 41), ebromiuni 1'5 per cent., w'hich require.^ 
a tensile .stress of 100 to 120 tons |)er scjuare incl; 
in oidet to rupture it. A curious phenomenon of 
tlnsse steels is the brittleness which can be induced 
in them, and is therefore carefully avoided by 
tempering at about 300" to 350" C. Appended are 
thiee typical engineers’ specifications for nickel 
chrome steels. 

( 1 ) Carbon 0-25 to 0'35, nickel 1*25 to 1 *75, chro 
mium 0*75 to 1*25. Oil-hardened from 850" (J. and 
teinjicKMl at 600" must sliow a breaking stress not 
less th.'in 45 tons per sr|uare. inch, elongation 15 
j)er cent., and reduction of area 50 i>er cent. 

(2) (kirl)on 0*20 to O SO, nickel 2*75 to 3*5, chro- 
mium 0*45 to 0*75. Oil-hardomsd from 820" (’. and 
tcMUpered at 600" must show a breaking stre.ss of 
45 tons per square imdi, elongation I5])ercent., ami 
reduction 50 per cent. 

(3) Carhon 0*28 to 0*36, nickel 3*5 to 4*5, chromium 
J *25 to I *75. Ail -Inirdened fiom 820" C, must .show 
a stiess of at le?ist 100 tons per square inch, reduc- 
tion 5 jx'i e('nt,., and elongation 13 l>or cent. 

For .'inalyais of iron a!id steel, sco Steel Works Analysts, 
hy Arnold and Ibbotson ; Oeneral Steel anti Iron Mctal- 
hr'py, by Harbord and Hall ; General Fountlry Practice, 
by McWilliani and Longmmr ; Malleahle Cast Iron, by 
Hatfield ; Metallnroy of Iron, by I'urner. 

JifON IN ITS PnVSIOhOaiCAh AND 'I’llFIfAI'KIJ'I’lC 
Kklation.s. — lion is an es.sential constituent of 
the colouiing niattiu* of the blood-corpuscles of 
all vertebrate animals; and, according to the best 
authorities, one ])art by weight of iron is found 
in 230 parts of blood -corpn.sclcH, and the total 
quantity of this metal in the blood of a man 
weighing 140 jinunds is about 38 grains. It is 
f he presence of iron in the blood that communi- 
cates to the ashes of blood their i eddish -brown 
colour, the iron laung found in them as the piu- 
ovide. 1’he ashes of hair, of birds’ feathers, of the 
coni cuts of eggs, of ga.stric; juice, of milk, and of 
most animal tliu(ls contain traces of iron. 

Iron in the blood is c.ombined in a protein 
substance, biemoglobin, wbicli readily takes up 
oxygen ; it probably (‘\ists as j)iotoxidc in the 
A'cnoiis Idood and [»eio.\ide in arterial blood. It 
is introduced into the sy.stem with the food and 
drink, and any excess Isiyond wdiat is required is 
dischaiged with the excrements. It is thus a food 
rather than a nuMlicine ; but when an insuiricient 
quanlity is contained in the nutriment, or wdien 
from any (*ause the absorption of the iioii con- 
tained in th(> food is interfereil with, chalybeate 
medicines bt'come necessary in addition. The iron 
that is set free within the system by the constant 
ilisintegration of blood -corpuscles i.s carried out of 
the system partly by the urine, partly by the bile, 
but is to a large extent re-utilised in new’ blood- 
formation, in the growdh of hair, &c. The exact 

f >art wdiich the iron plays in the body is uncertain ; 
>ut it is most probable that the pow’er which 
the blood-corpuscles possess as oxygen -carriers is 
mainly due to the presence of iron. 

In most forms of Amernia (q.v.), especially 
(chlorosis (q.v.), the iron (!ompounns are of incom- 
parably more service than any other remedies. 
In amenorrhoea, in certain painful nervous afVec- 
tions, and in many conditions of debility the salts 
of iron are of special service. They are contra- 
indicated in plethora, and in conditions that are 
accompanied by fever. The forms in which iron 
may be prescribed are very numerous, and vary 
considerably in their utility, according to the 


readiness with which they get taken up into the 
blood. Amongst the most generally used ferru- 
ginous medicines may be mentioned reduced iron, 
the tincture of the perc.hloride, the saccharated 
carbonate, lihuid’s ju 1 Is { containing the carbonate), 
the sulphate, the tartrate, sevmal citrates (especi- 
ally the citrate of iron and quinine), ^c. A course 
of chalybeate w'aters (see MiNKPAL Watkus) may 
often be prescril>e(l with great advantage when the 
j)atient cannot bear the administration of iron in 
its ordinar^'^ nie<licinal form. 

Iron an arclueological term indicating 

the condition as to civilisation and culture of a 
people ii.sing iron as the material for theii cutting 
tools and w'oajions. It is the last of the pi ehistoiic 
stages of progress represented by the series of the 
three ages of Stone, Ilionze, andiron. But it has 
to be remembered that this sequence is not neces 
sarily true of every part of the earth’s surface, for 
there aio areas, such as the islands of the South 
Pacific, the interior of Africa, and parts of North 
and South Aineiica, Avhere peoples have passed 
directly from the n.se of stone to the use of iron 
w'itliout the intervention of an age of bronze. In 
Europe the iron age may be defined as including 
the last stages of the luehistoric and the first of 
the protohi.storic periods. As tlu; knowledge of 
iron seems to have travidled over Europe from the 
.south nortlnvards, (be commencement of the iron 
age was very much earlier in the southern than 
in the northern countries. Some think that the 
use of iron w'.as discovered or invented in Africa. 
Iron is named in Egyptian records as early as 
3400 P.C., and rare finds show* it to have been in 
use as a precious metal fioni pre-dynastic times 
(ill the 18th Dynasty. In Crete also iron W'as 
used for jewellery before the iion age succeeded 
the late Minoan stage of culture, which still 
cherished bionze weajions, I'lie age of iion line 
begins about 1200 u.c. As early apparently iion 
W'as known to the Etiuscans. Greece, as lepre- 
sented in the Homeric jioems, was then in the 
transition jieriod from bronze to iion, while Scan- 
linavia was only entering her iron age about the 
time of the Christian era. The transition from 
bronz(‘ to iron in central Europe is exemplified 
in the great cemetery, discoveied in 1846, of 
Ilallstatt, near Gmunden, where the forms of the 
implements and weapons of the later part of the 
bronze ago aie imitated in iron. In the Swi.ss or 
La Tone grouj) of implements and w'eapons the 
forms are new' and the transition completi'. The 
Llauls seem to have used iron to some extent as 
early as the 7th century B.C., and most parts of 
northern Europe had learnt its value before the 
Roman invasions. In Britain the eailier Colts 
ivere still in their bronze age ; the later Celts used 
iron to great jiurpose. They^ made their w-eapons 
of it, and used it for the tires of their chariot 
wheels, as wrj learn fiom the contents of their 
graves. They’ also developed the system of Celtic 
ornament, w'hich was sucli a feature in the 
decoration of their metal work for some cen- 
turies before ami after the Cdiiistian era. The 
early iron age forms of Scandinavia sliow' no traci^s 
of Roman inlluence, though these become abundant 
towards the middle of the jieriod. The duration of 
the iron age is variously estimated according as its 
commencement i.s placed neaier to or farther from 
the opening year.s of the Christian era ; but it i.s 
agreed on all hands that, tlie last division of the 
iron age of Scandiravia, or the Viking Period, is 
to be taken as from 700 to 1000 A.D., when Pagan- 
ism in those lands was superseded by Christianity. 
The iron age in Europe is characterised by forms 
of implements, w’eajKms, personal ornaments, and 
pottery, and also by systems of decorative design, 
which are altogether different from those of the 
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preceding age of bronze. The implements and 
weapons are no longer cast but hammered into 
shape, and as a necessary consequence the stereo- 
typed forms of their predecessors in bronze are 
gradually departed from, and the sj'stem of decora- 
tion, which in the bronze age consisted chiefly of 
a rei)etition of rectilinear ])atterns, gives place to 
a system of curvilinear and flowing designs. But 
the principal feature that distinguishes the iron 
age from the preceding ages is the introduction of 
alphabetic characters, and the consequent develop 
inentof written language which laid the foundatioin 
of literature and historic record. 

See Kemble, Horn' Frralcs, or Sttuiien zn the ArchceoUxj fi 
of fJn’ N'orfJimi. IVtUiovs, edited hy Latham and Franks 
(ISbo); Joseph Anderson, Srothiyid in Parjan Times — 
The Iron Age (188.‘i); Worsaac, The Industrial Arts of 
Denmark from the Earliest Times (1882); Hans Hilde- 
brand, 7Vir Industrial Arts of Scandinaria in the Pagan 
Tune (188,'j); 'J’ylor’s Primitive Culture; Avebury’s 
Preh i stone Ti mes . Dccholette, Manuel d' A rchdoloaie Pre- 
histi>ri(fue CeltiqueetCallo-Roniaine (1913-14); the British 
Mtneiun Handbook of the Iron Age ; Dr J. N. Friend, 
‘Iron in Antiquity’ in Carnegie Scholarship Menwirs, 
vol xii. ( l!>23); and Imoks iiarned at AKCHil?OLO0V. 

Iron Unrk Tr<ie, a name given in Australia 
to certain species of Eucalyptus (q.v.), and par- 
ticnia-rly E. resin ifera, on account of the extreme 
hardness of the hark. 

Ironclilds* a term first applied to wooden shi[iH 
of war strengthened by a com|)lete covering of iron 
annour-)datos, and employed loosely even for iron 
ships With armour of steel. SeeNAVV,SinpnriLDlN(J. 

Iron llross, a Prussian order for distinguisheil 
siu'viccs in war, instituted in 1813. The cross was 
of iron, [ilnin and devoid of intrinsic value, that it 
might- tlu‘ luoic fitly commemorate an iron time of 
trial and effort. It was revived in 1870 on the eve 
of the war with France. In tin; (iioat War it 
was bestowed almost indiscriminately, and so 
lost much in value. See Okdkks. 

Iron Crown. See (.’kown. 

Iron Cates. Soe DANUitE, 

Iron iHask* The Man with the, a famous 
and mysterious prisonei so called, confined in the 
Bastille and other prisons in the reign of Louis XIV., 
whose story has long had a romantic inteiest for 
the readers of history. The first notice of him was 
gi\'cn in Memoiras Secrets pour scriur d VHistoirc 
lie Perse (Amst. 1745-46), according to which he 
Av.is the Duke of \h!rmandois, a natural .son of 
Louis XIV. and of .Mdlle de la Vallicre. Mouhy’s 
romance, Iflloninic aa Masque de Fer, immedi- 
ately followed, and was prohibited. The fir.st 
authentic information comes from the Je.suittlriffet, 
confessor in the Bastille, wlio jiroved that in 161)8 
Saint-Mars brought a prisoner whose name was 
not mentioned, and whose face was always con 
cealed by a mask of black velvet. His burial in 
1703 is registered und(;r the name of Marchiali. 
Voltaire, who wrote several accounts of the matter, 
piofessed to know more than he told. The editor 
of the DictionnaircPhilosophique suggested a son of 
Anne of Austria and the Duke of Buckingham ; and 
the Ahhc Soulavie, a twin-brother of Louis XIV. 
Wiicn the Ba-stille fell the prisoner’s room was 
eagerly searched, and also the pi’ison register ; but 
all inqiiiry was vain. D’Heis.s (1770), Dutens, 
Roux Fazillac (1800), Delort (1826), and Topiii 
(1869) argued tliat the Iron Mask was Count 
Matthioli, a minister of the Duke of Mantua, Avho 
had pledged himself to Louis XIV. to urge his 
master the duke to deliver up to tlie French the 
fortress of Casale, which gave access to the whole 
of Lombardy. Though largely bribed to maintain 
the F'rench interests, he began to betray them ; 
and Louis XIV. contrived to have Matthioli lured 
to the French frontier, secretly arrested in 1679, 


and conveyed to the fortress of Pignerol. This 
was the accepted view till Jung, in La V^riU sur 
Ic Masque de Fer (1873), argued that Matthioli 
or Mathioli could not liave been the mysterious 

f iLsoner. This Italian adventurer was sent to 

’ignorol six years aflei the Ma.sk entered that 
fortress. He was left behind in Pignerol when 
Saint- Mars removed the Ma.sk to the Bay of 
Cannes, and his death theie was never kept secret. 
Matiliioli couhl not speak French ; Imt the man in 
the mask spoke F'rench with a foreign accent. 
Jung’s hypothesis was that the Mask was the 
unknown head of a widespread and foiinidable 
con.spiracy, working in .secret foi the assassination 
of Louis XIV. and of some of his ablest iuiriis(.crs — 
a soldier of fortune, M. de Marchiel, related to 
.several families- in Lorraine. Seized hy Louvois’.s 
orders at the fol d of Peronne in March 1673, lie was 
first forwarded to the Bastille. There Lon vois saw 
him, ami sent him to Pignerol and to the caie 
of Saint-Mars. F'rom that hour the jaihu never 
parted from his strange prisoner. De Mai duel 
went Avith him to Exilles (1687), and to S(e Mar 
guerite, and died in the Bastille, J9th November 
1703; and the funeral of ‘M. de Marchiely,’ 
entered in the register of the jiarish of St Paul, 
co.st foity francs. In the Valet's Tragedy (1903) 
Mr Amlrew Lang contended for Eustache Danger, 
valet to Roux de Marsilly, a Huguenot intriguei , 
but supposed to be a son of Oliver (bom well. He 
is identified by Moiisignor Barnes, in The Man of 
the. Mask (1908), as dames de la (bloche, the eldest 
<if the many illegitimate sons of ('liarles II, Biit 
notliing has been proved ; indeed, little real proof 
lias been led to show that he was one or any of the 
lier.sons about whom so much has ht'en written. 

See T. Hopkin.s, i he Man with the Iron Mask (1901 ) ; 
Lord Acton, Led it ns on Modern History (1906); L. 
Matte, Crimes et prneH pohtiqnes (1910). 

Ironsides* a regiment of horse raised hy Crom- 
well (q.v,). I'lie name was given first to Cromwell 
hiiu.sclf (as it had been to Edmund Ironside), and 
was later extended to all Oomweil's troops and 
even Puritan soldiers generally. 

Iroiltoil* a city of Ohio, on the Ohic River, 142 
idles above Cincinnati, the chief business centre of 
an inipoitant iron region ; poj). 14,000. 

Iroiiwood, H name bestowed in different coun- 
tries on tlie timber of difl'event trees, on account 
of its great hardness and heaviness. — Metrosideros 
vera belongs to the natural order ISlyrtaocfc, and is 
a native of JaA'a and other eastern islands. Its 
ivood i.s much valued hy the (.'liincse and dajianese 
for making rudders, anchors, &c., and is iniimrted 
into Britain in .small quantities under the name of 
IrouAvood. The hark is ustul in Japan as a remedy 
for diarrhfca and nincous dischai ges. — Mesnn ferrea^ 
a tree of the natural order (Tiittiferas is a native 
of the East Indies, and is planted near Buddhist 
temples for the sake of its fragrant floAvers, Avith 
AAdiich tlie images of Buddha are decorated. — The 
AA'ood of Vcfiris lanrcolata, of the. order Rutaceir, is 
called AVhite IroiiAA-ood at the Cape of Cood Hojie. 
It is very hard and tough, and is chiefly used for 
axles, ploughs, and other agricultural implements. 
—The Avood of Olea la.urifolia, a species of olive, 
is called Black IronAvood in the same country, and 
is used for the same purposes and for furniture. — 
0. eapensis is the Iron wood of the Dutidi .settlers at 
the Cape, and its AAOod has similar properties and 
uses. — Siadmannia opposHi folia (nalnral order 
Sapindacem) is the IroriAvood of the islands of 
Bourbon and Amboyna, The wood i.'- red in 
colour, A^ery lieavy, knotty, and difficult to Avork ; 
it is used chiefly for making stakes and poles, — 
Sideroxylon Inervic (order Sapotaceie), belong- 
ing to the Cape of Good Hope, is named IroiiAvood 
and also Melkhoiit (‘milk-wood’) by the settlers. 
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Iron woody a city of Micliigan, 150 miles W, 
of Marquette, with large iron -mining and Juinberiiig 
inteiBBlK; pop. 10,000. 

Irony (tir. aruiicia; eirdn, ‘ Ji dissembler’), the 
name applied to a ligure which enables the speaker 
to convey his meaning witli greater force by means of 
a contrast between his thought and his exjuession, 
oi, to sj)eak more accurately, between tlie thouglit 
which he evidently designs to exjiress and that which 
his words properly signify. It may be employed to 
<‘oii\ ey assent and approbation as well as tiie contrary, 
imt it is more properly a weapon belonging to the 
aimoiiry of contioversy, by means of wdiich w'eight 
and point may be a<lded to the gravest part of the 
aigiiniont. ’I’he dialogues of Plato are adiniiahle 
examples of a subtle dialectic irony, in which the 
opinion of the adversary is put respectfully in the 
foreground, and the appearance of defeience is never 
dropped until the snjiporta on which it resls are one 
by one withdrawn, and the wholeis completely nndm 
mined and seems to sink by the weight of its ov\n 
absurdity. Of Ibis rare art in modern literature 
there is nothing worthy of conijiarison, save the/hv)- 
vincial Letters of Pascal. A mon' recent master of 
dialectic irony is the Danish theologian and philo- 
sophei, Kieikegaard. Of Knglish writers, Swift and 
the latm Samind liutler have excelled in irony. 

1ro<|lloiSy foinierly a gieat. ironfedmation of 
Indian In lies, recognised as a distinct branch of 
flic Ammican family. At the beginning of the 
17th century they included the Moha\^ ks, Omddas, 
Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas, ami became 
known as the ‘ h'ive Nations ’ ; in 1715 they were 
joined by a related tribe, the 'I’uscaroras, and 
became the ‘Six Nations’ of the ‘ 1 jong Honso ' 
Each trilx' managed its own allairs, umh'r its own 
sachems, ami a council of lilty sachems met 
annually and disposed of questions allecling the 
<‘onfederation as a whole, 'riie chiids, who, like 
the saidunns, wmi? of equal rank, but who ow'ed 
their position to ])ersonal valour alone and did not 
form a hereditary body, ex(>rcised leailership in 
time of war only. The confederation was found by 
th(‘ earliest settlers in possession of the greater 
jiart of tl ft present state of New York, hut by tin* 
t'lid of the 17th century all the tribes between the 
Atlantic and the Mississijipi, and from the SI 
Luwremre to tin* 'I'l'iinessee, Inul been bronglil 
under its inthumce. With the Dutch, and after- 
wards with the English, tin; Iroquois ah\ays 
maintained friendly relations, even taking sides 
M’ith their allies during the llevolution ; to the 
French, on the other hand, they were bitteily 
hostile, and I heir enmity had an imjiortant ell’ect 
in checking the growth of French inlluence in 
North Annuica. After the Ivevolution the 
Mohawks crossed into (’anada under Joseph Erant 
(<l.v. ), and aie now settled on t-wm reservations 
to the north of laikes Kii<! and Ontaiio, The 
< 'ayugas are scattered, and sonn; hundieds only 
ot lh(‘ 'I’n^^caroras have found a home among the 
Mohawks; hut most of the Oneidas an* settled at 
(been Hay, ^^'is^•()ll^iI|, most of the Senecas in 
Western New A oik, and the Onondagas still hold 
their beautitul valley near Syracuse, Ncav A"oik. 
The Iroquois ])roba.bly never exceeded 25,000, and 
they still numbei' about half as many, most of 
them in the Hnited States. Schools and mission.s 
have met Avith considerable success, and civilisation 
is making marked progiess among the descendants 
of thi.s remarkable confe(b*ration, Avhile some of 
their number have allaincd to distinction as 
soldiers, (uigineers, Ac. 

Irradiation. When a bright objei t is looked 
at, an image of it is formed on the retina of the eye. 
riie receiving apparatus there consists of a number 
of separate stimulable elements or sets ot elements ; 
and for the maximum distinctness of vision no one 


of these eloment.s should he at all aflected by 
stimulation of its neighbours. If, however, the 
object be brilliant the image on the retina is very 
bright, and neighbouring sensitive elements par- 
ticipate in the excitement; a bright object thus 
looks larger tlian it is. Examples : bright Avhite 
letters on a black ground look larger than they 
are; black letters on a blight Avhite grouml look 
smaller; a a\ hite-hot Avire appears thickened; the 
neAv mnon appears larger than the copper-coloured 
‘old moon’ which it appears to ‘nurse’; and, 
especially, an electric incandescent lamp often 
njipears, on account of the extieme brilliancy of 
its attenuated lilament, to be almo.st filled Avilh 
light. Exner shoAved (192J) that it is notnecessaiy 
to assume that neighbouring sensitive elements can 
participate in a localised excitement; the retimil 
image is never shaip, and is hrighte.st at its cenlic ; 
neighbouring ehunents are always impinged upon, 
hut the marginal hrightne.ss may not, he snllieimit 
to excite them ; if, hoAvever, tlu; luightness he snlli- 
ciently increased, they also manifest, excitement. 

Irrational Numbers, a term a]iplied to 
those numbers aaImcIi eannot he accurately ex- 
pressed by a Unite number of hguies. J 'oi instance, 
\/‘2 is an irrational nnmht'r. If the dinincter 
of a circle is 1 foot the circumference is an ina- 
tional number of feet. Ii rational iiumheis have 
been doliiUMl to be iiumhcrs Avhich aie inconinien- 
snrate Avith unity. They are also termed 8urds. 

Irrawaddy. See IiiAWiiDj. 

IrregfUlars may bedelined as troops aaIio have 
not h(>en trained under the authority of a go\ em- 
inent, but Avho have been alloAved to train them- 
selv(‘s ; Avlio hiiA not been raised and oigamsed by 
order of a govenimcnt, but often at its in\ itatioii, 
ami liav(* been allowisl 1,o combine into corps. 
'I'hey may then be, and they generally aie, recog- 
nised by the anthoiity, arc allotted a eeitain sphere 
of duty, are, more or less siijx'rvised by the authority, 
and are sometimes more or less paid and equijijicd 
individually, or siilisidised as a coips by a giant to 
their leader. In time of peace it is usual to lind 
such ‘irregulars’ on the fiontieis of civilised stales 
where these fioiitiers are up against ‘savage’ tribes. 
Thu.s (beat Jbitain has several bodies of this kind 
on the north-west frontier of India, Avhere the 
populations across the holder are turhulent hill- 
men. The irregular corps are, in these cases, 
raised at our invitation by the chief of sonu* suit- 
able clan, and we grant the chief n suhsidA of money 
and arms and equi|mientH. An important case of 
this kind is onr subsidising of certain Afridi sejits 
in order to keen ojien the Khaihoi Pass. 

France and Ru.ssia have precisely similar bodies 
of true irri'gulars — Franco in Noith Africa and 
Indo China, Russia in Ceiitial Asia. Frequently 
in histoiy Ave find a PoAver trnsling to such troops 
to reinforce it.s regular army in war, but very 
.seldom indeed has the issue been satisfactory. It 
has generally been found, as Hussia found Ailien 
lighting Frederick the (bent in th(> Sev(>n A'eais’ 
War, that the irregulars, especially when they were 
cavalry, proved in tlie end more tronhlesonie to 
their oavu side than to the enemy — exception being 
made of their u.sefulness against an enemy i etreating 
in difficulties, as Avhen Napoleon had to leave Moscoav 
in 1812. The /Voac.'.’-bVfuo-.s' of France in 1870-71 
AA-^ere true irregulars, connived at, and supplied with 
arrnshv, the provisional government, not recognised 
by the Germans as belligeients, but treated ns 
brigrands Avhen captured. It is the invaded country, 
beaten to its knees, that uses these aid.s to prolong 
the .strugf^le, usually Avith the chief result of merely 
exacerbating the passions aroused by the contest. 

Irrigation (Rat, ‘watering’), a method of 
producing or inci easing fertility in soils by an arti- 
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ficial supply of water, or of inuiulating them at 
stated pei ioils. J ra igation was probably Ha st resorted 
to in counta ioH where much of the hiiad must other- 
udse have reaiiained barren faora thought, as iii 
Egypt, wliere it was extensively praicLised aoiaae 
milhmnia befoi e Christ, and where gaeat systems of 
caaials and artilicial lakes were foraned for the pur- 
pose. Extensive works, intended for the irrigation 
of large districts, existed in tinaes of remote antiquity 
in Mesopotamia, Persia, India, China, and some 
other parts of the East ; and in such of these, 
countries ais have not entirely lost their ancient 
prosperity such works still exist. Soaaui plants also 
require a very aibundaiaat supply of \\\ater, and ia aigai- 
tion laais become geaierail whei'e tlnur cultivation pre- 
vails. This is particulaaly the case with aice, the 
piincipal graiaa of great part of Asia. In Europ(‘ 
irrigation prevails cliiefly in the sout h, where it was 
extensively practised by the Romans. 

Irrigation in Britain, where it was hardly practised 
till the 19th century, and in most ])arts of Europe 
except Italy, is almost exclusively employeil for 
the purpose of increasing the produce of glass hy 
converting the land into water-meadows. Tlio 
value of it, even foi this one ])urpose, docs not seem 
to be sufbciently understood. Poor heaths liave 
been converted into luxuriant, meailows by means 
of irrigation alone. But in the countries in which 
irrigation is most extensively juactise<l the pro- 
duction of all crops depends on it.. 

The iirigation of land with I he .sewage water of 
towns is, under aiiothei name, the application of 
liquid manure. In no small degree the water of 
riveis and of sju’ings depends on its organic and 
mineral constituents foj iJs fertilising jiroperties, 
so that- the applioition of it is not in principle 
diflercnt from that of liipiid manure ; but it must be 
home ill mind tbai- the mere abundance of water 
itsclt is of great inqiortanci' for many of the most 
valuable plants, as the most, nut ritiou.s substances 
brought into contact with their roots ar<* of no use 
t-o them unless in a stall; of solution : whilst it is an 
additional lecoinmendation of irrigation that the 
supply of water most fa^ollrable to the growth of 
many valuable iilants is destructive of .some which 
in many places naturally encumber the soil, as 
heath, hrooin, cVc. 'I'lu* water which is used for 
iirigation should he free from mud and such 
impurities as nu'chanically clog the pores of leaves, 
or cover u}» the hcdrLs of jdants, and interfcie with 
their growth. Irrigation is far from being so ex- 
tensividy praclised in (beat Britain as won hi .seem 
desirable. I'here are few farms in the British 
isles which would not give a hand.some retuiii for 
artilicial watering in a dry year- i.e. if the water 
could he ohtainefl and applied at a reasonable cost. 
In many instances the proiluce might be iiuTcased 
two, three, or even fourfold. The ainuuiit of 
moisture hieh farm crojis reciuirc to ensure their 
full development is gieater than M'onhl he readily 
conceived. At Rothamsted it was found hy 
Jjawes and Gilhert that an acre of wheat in live 
months und eighteen days evaporated through its 
leaves no less than 3^5^ tons of water. Right 
poious soils benefit most from irrigation ; sandy 
soils, with a little admixture of clay and marl, 
usually most of all. Except in tropical countries, 
stifi retentive clay would not as a rule be benefited 
by irrigation, ami might bo injured by it, at any 
rate for arable farming. Thorough drainage, 
natural or artifiidal, is a necessary Hccompaniinent 
of successful irrigation— nocessaiT so that Ihe soil 
may not become ‘ water-logged,' but benefited by 
the water percolating through it. Soil wholly or 
partially uncovered by vegetation is liable to be 
robbed of nitrogen by the l ain or irrigation water 
washing nitrates into the drains or down beyond 
the reach of the plants. This is avoided in grass 


land by the roots of the grasses engaging tlie 
nitrogen. Irrigation may benefit the land in vari- 
ous ways, most usually (1) hy softening and dis 
integrating the soil in percolating through it; (2) 
by bringing additional plant food into it; (3) by 
facilital.ing tlie dissolving, pre})aring, and distribn 
tion of the plant food already in the soil ; and (4) 
by the oxidation of any excess of organic matter 
in the soil, leading thereby to the production of 
useful earlionic acid and nitrogen compounds. Hee 
SEWAliK, MaNIIKE. 

The methods most gernnally pursued are what 
are known as bed -work iirigation, catch -work 
irrigation, and subteiraneous inigatioii. The first 
method can be conveniently ajijdied only to ground 
which is nearly level. 1'he eatch-work method is 
very mue.h less costly, and can la; apjilied to land 
whether it is level or not. By I he Inst .system the 
soil is saturated with watei fiom below. 

Ill .some parts of the United States irrigation is 
of vital importance. In the east the princijial nse 
of irrigation is in the rice-fields of South Uarolina 
and Georgia ; hut .such we.sterii states as Golorado 
and Utah me altogether dependent on it, owing to 
the scarcity of the rainfall. In 1902 a reelanuil ion 
act was passed giving the United States government 
power to cany out extensive irrigation schemes. 
It is calculated tjiat over 60,000,000 aere.s of iinpro- 
ducl-ive lainl west of the 100th meridian are capalile 
of reclamation, and great progriiss ha.s beiin made 
in Arizona, ISebiaska, Wyoming, Montana, Oregon, 
Nevaila, l<laho, Colorado, South Dakota, New 
Mexico, and ('alifornia. 

In Australia irrigation has transformed hundreds 
of thousands of acres, once covered with scrul), into 
rich pastoral, agricultural, and fruit growing land. 
In part this lias ''cen accomplished by means of 
Artesian Wells (q.v.), in part tbrougli tbc initia- 
tion of river irrigation schein(;.s on a scale com- 
parable with similar great w’orks in the valley of 
the Nile. Notable among o))ei alive river schemes 
are those on the Murray, Mitta Mitta, Goulbuni, 
and Murruinbidgee riveis. Tlie Gonlburn seheme 
.serves an area of nearly a million acres, ^^hile that 
on the Murrumhidgeo, with its gn;at dam al- Bur- 
rinjuck and weir at Narrandera, provides for the 
irrigation of about one and a half million acres ; 
at Yanco near the weir is a state experimental 
irrigation farm. The importance of irrigation 
there is noticed in the article on the Ca])e of Good 
Hope ; for tlieir irrigation works, see the articles 
India, t’EYnoN. I'.gypt (q.v.) is the land most 
entirely dependent on systematic and careful ini 
gation ; see As.SUAN, Nji.E. 

In cultural anthropology Professor Elliot JSniith 
and his school, following Profes.sor Cherry, lay great 
stress on irrigation as an element in the archaic 
civilisation which, according to their teaching, 
spread from Egypt over a great part of the world. 

Irtish, a river of Asia, the chief afiluent of the 
Obi (q.v.), rises at the east end of the Altai 
Mountain.s, passes through Lake Saisan, breaks 
through the Altai in the west at the bottom of 
a savage gorge, and flows north-westwards across 
the steppes of Western Siberia to join the Obi. from 
the lefx, at Samarow. At that point it has a 
width of 2000 yards ; its total length is 1620 miles ; 
the area of its basin, 647,000 sq. m. The important 
towns of Semipalatinsk, Omsk, and 'i’obolsk stand 
on its banka. From April to November it is navi- 
gable from its mouth as far as Lake Saisan ; 
during the re.st of the year traflSc in carried on 
by means of sledges. Its ctirrent is giaduall}' 
.shifting eastward.s. Its best-known tributaries 
are the Buchtarma and Om from the right, and 
tlie Tobol and Ishim from the left. 

lrfin« a Spanisli frontier town on the Bidasoa, 

) iniles SW. of Bayonne, It is on the highway of 
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overland communication, and has mineral springs, 
and ironworks, jK)tterie8, and paper mills. In 1837 
(Teneral Sir De Lacy Evans (q.v.) captured it from 
the Carlists. Pop. 14,000. 

IrviRC, a seaport of Ayrshire, on the riv(5r 
Irvine, Lf mile from the Firth of Clyde, and 11 
miles by rail N. of Ayr, 29 S\V. of Glasgow. 
ItsharlK)ur has h<«en much improved since 1873, ami 
tliere are shipyards, railway and engineering works, 
forges, chemical works, sawmills, &c. The hridge 
{174(), improved 1837 and 1888), tlie new town hall 
(18.59), the paiTsh church (1774), the mercat cro.ss 
(taken down 1094, restored 1921), Seagate Castle 
(12th loth century), statues of Lord- justice general 
Eoyle (1867) and liurns (1896), anr^ the academy 
(1814, new building, 1900), are features of the 
town. Irvine became a royal burgh alxuit 1230, 
and in 1881 was extended to include Fullarton. 
AVith Ayr, &c., it returns one menihei to iiarlia- 
ment. 'Fhe town was active in the wars of Inde- 
pendence, during; the 17th and 18th centuries was 
one of the leading ports of Scotland, and here in 
the plague years (164.5-47) the staff and students 
■of the university of Glasgow were hou.sed. It was 
the birthplace of Galt and James Montgomery, and 
has memories also of Bn ins and the Buchanites. 
Pop. ( 1841 ) 4.594 ; (1891 ) 9080 ; { 1921 ) 11,826. 

Irvin^Ky Edward, was born in the town of 
Annan, Dumfiiessliire, .August 4, 1792, and at thir- 
teen entered the university of Edinburgh. In 1810 
he iMicame a schoolmaster at Haddington, in 18 J2 
at Kirkcaldy, where three years later he was 
licensed to jm'acli ; and in 1819 he was ajipointed 
assistant' to Dr (dialnuirs, then a minister in Glas- 
gow. His sermons did not prove very popular ; 
(Mialmers himself was not satislied. In 1822 Irving 
acctuited a call to the Caledonian Church, Hatton 
Garden, London. His success as a pi earlier in the 
metropolis uas such as had never previoirsly been 
witnessed. After some years, however, the w<nl<l 
of fashion got tired of Irving ; hut it was not till his 
more striking sin<jiularities of opinion were devel- 
o])ed timt fashion finally descried him. At the tdose 
of 182r» he began to announce his convictions in 
regard to the second '|»ersonal advent of the I And 
Jesus, in which he had become a linn believer, ami 
which he declared to he near at hand. This was 
followed u]» by the translation of a. Spanish work. 
The Coming of the MctiKUth in M ((jest if ((nd Cilorj/y 
tnj Jiutn J()S((f((t lien Ezra, whitdi professed to ho 
written by a (Jiristian Jew, hut was in reality the 
-composition of a Sjianish Jesuit. Irving’s iiitro- 
<lmd<)ry preface is regarded as one of his imist 
vemarkahh; literary performances. In 1828 aji- 
peared his Honiilics on the Sdcrdtuents. He now 
tiogan to elaborate his views of the incarnation of 
Christ, asserting with great enqihasis the doctrine 
of his oneness with us in all the attributes of 
humanity. The language which he held on this 
subject drew' uixm him tiie accusation of lierc.sy ; 
he was charged willi maintaining the, sinfulness of 
('hrist’s nature. But he j»aid little luicd to the 
alarm thuH created. Ha was now deeji in the 
study of the pioidiecics, and when the news came 
to itondoii in tue early part of 1830 of certain 
extraordinary manifestations of projdietic power in 
the Avest of Scotland, Irving was prepared to believe 
them. Harassed, worn, baflled, Irving was ar- 
raigned before the presbytery of I.ondon in 1830 
and convicted of heresy, ejected from his new 
church in Regent’s Sipiare in 1832, and finallv 
deposed in 18.33 by the presliytery of Annan, whic)i 
had licen.sed him. His defence of hbnself on tliis 
last occasion was one of his most splendid and 
sublime efforts of oratory. Tlie majority of his 
congregation adhered to him, and gradually a new 
form of Chriatianity was developed, commonly 


known as Irvingism, though Irving had really 
very little to do with its development (see 
C.VTHOLID AND Apo.stolic Chubch). Shortly 
after his health failed, and, in obedience, as he 
believed, to the Spirit of God, he went down to 
Scotland, wdicrc he sank a victim to consum|»tion. 
He died at Glasgow, 8th December 1834, in the 
forty secoml year of his age. See (’arlyle’s I\IisceE 
I laneoHS Essays and his Reininiscenees, and Mrs 
j Oliphant’s Life of Edward Irving ( 1802). 

Irving^, Silt Henry (horn .Iohn Henry Brod- 
Uinn), actfir, was horn in 1838 at Keinton-Mande' 
ville, Somerset. Educated in London, he w'as for 
a time engaged as a clerk in the city, hut, having a 
strong inclination for the stage, made liislirst apjiear- 
ance at the Sunderland Theatre in 18.56. After next 
playing at Edinburgh for nearly three years, he 
first performed in London on Siqitemher 25, 1859, 
at the Friiicess’s I’lieatre. He achieved hut a 
moderate success, though .some rlramatic readings 
which he gave at this time at Groshy Hall \\<*rc 
w,arnily commended by the (uitics. He next jilayed 
at Glasgow, and then for nearly live years at the 
Manchester 'rheatre Royal. After a brief engage- 
ment at Liverpool in 1866 he apjieared with Miss 
Kate Terry .at Maiiclu'stm- in U lotted Doum. An 
invitation to London followed, anti he appeared 
at St James’s Tli(;atre with much success as 
horicourt in The Belle's Stratagem, Dornton in 
The Road to Ritnt, .and (at the Gaiety) as Mi 
Chenevi.x in I ’ tale Dick's Darliiaj. Periorinanc<*s 
at othm- London theatres followed, ami in 1870, at 
the V’aiideville Theatre, he tnade a distinct mark 
.as Dighy Grant in Albery's comiMly of the Two 
Roses. Migrating to the Lyceum in Ntivoinher 
1871, he further .added to his icpiitation by his fine 
repre.sentatioii of Matliias in The Bells. Gther 
iinjiersonations succ(>odeil, including (Miarles 1., 
Eugene Aram, Richelieu, and Louis XL, until, 
in 1874-5, during a run of two laiudied nigjjts, he 
established his reputation as a Liagedian of reel 
power and originality by his unc.onveni ional and 
much di.scu.s.sed perfonnance oi Hamlet. Among 
other Huect'S.scs undtn Mrs Bateman’.s managenient 
of the Lyceum w ert' Macbeth, Othello, Ridiatd III., 
and The Lyons Mail. In 1878 Irving enteied u]>on 
his menioiahle management of tin.' Lyceum (for 
twenty-one years), where his triumph.s were shaicd 
by Miss Ellen Terry. After Ilanitei, Othello, and 
The Merchant (f Venire, which Avas maiked by 
scenic as Avell as histrionic excellence, lie appeared 
in 1880 in The Corsican Jlrotheis ; in 'I’enriyson’s 
drama of J'he Cup in 1881 ; in Romeo and Juliet 
and Mach Ado about Nothing in 1S82; Twetfth 
Night in 1884; AV. G. AVills’s Olivia in J885; 
Faust, adapted by AVills, in 188(i ; The Dead Heart 
in 1889; King Lear in 1892; Lech it in 1893; 
King Arthur in 1895; Cymbeline in 1896; Biter 
the Great by his son, Laurence, in 1897- From 
1883 Irving and his company Avere repeatedly 
received with enthusiasm in the United kSt.ates. In 
1895 he Avas knighted, the first actor to receive the 
distinction. He died 14tJi October 190.5, and, after 
cremation, was hmied in Westminster Abbey'. 
Notwitbstanding certain mannerisms of voice, gait, 
and gesture, he was undoubtedly at the head of 
contemporary English actors, and did much to 
redeem the stage from formality and mediocrity. 
His two sons, Henry Rrodribr (1870-1919) and 
Laurence Sydney Brodribb (1871-1914), though 
educated for other professions, the elder for the 
bar (be Avas called m 1894), the younger for the 
iliplomatic service, both found careers on the stage. 
A student of criminology, Henry also Avrote works 
on that subject. 

Irving wrote 77ie Drama (1893), and published several 
addresses. See Cleiuent Scott’s Drama (1899) and works 
on Irving by Joseph Hatton ( 1884 ), Frederic Daly (1884), 
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William Archer (1885), Percy Fitzgerald (1893), Hiatt 
(1899), Brain Stoker (1906), and Austin Brereton (1908), 
who also wrote on the sons (1922). 

Irvins, Washington, was born in the city ol 
New YoiTc, 3d April 1783, and died at Tarrytown, 
NewYork, 28th November 1859. His father’s family 
Avere Scottish, and claimed descent from William 
de Irwyn, secretary and armour-bearer of Kobert 
Hnice ; bis mother was English, attached to the 
Episcopal Church, and of a loving, sunny temper. 
His education was scanty and desultory. Ilis 
brothers w'ere sent to college, but he showed 
no inclination to study, being ‘a dreamer and a 
saunterer,’ This arose in part from his tendency 
to pulmonary disease. He began to read law at 
the age of nineteen, but after two years, his health 
being precarious, his brothers sent him to Europe. 
He landed at Bordeaux in 1804, and went by Mar 
seilles to Italy, escaping with difriculty from Bona 
parte’s police, Avho persisted in regarding him as 
an Englisli s}>y. At Rome ho was intoxicated by 
Italian art, and having met Allston, the American 
painter, was tempted to becinne an artist, but 
thought better of it. He visited I’aris, the Nether- 
lands, and London, where ho saw .John Kemble 
and Mrs Siddons. In LSOO he returncil to New 
York in impioved health, and Avas admitted to 
the bar. 'riiose were ‘(’orinthian days,’ and he 
led a rather idle life ; much in society, ami greatly 
admired. 

His lirst writing Avas in the S<(h/t<f(/uti(Hy a .semi- 
monthly sliced in imitation of the ^jtcctator., con- 
ducted jointly by himself, bis brother William, and 
d. K. l^aulding. It ran for tAventy numbers, and 
then stopped witliout exjilanation in the fullness 
<>t success. There Avas (smsiderahle merit of a 
snpmHedal sort in those early attempts, but there 
Avas no evidence of a serious literary imi'iiose, 
the [lajims apjiarently Avere Aviitteu Avitb a viw 
only to social elistinction. His first ebaiacteristic 
woik, and the om; by Avliicb he Avill be best knoAvn 
to ])Osterity, Avas A History of New York, by 
Dieitrieh Knirkerburher, juiblisln'd in 1809. All 
leadens of English knoAv the little man in Knee- 
hreeches ami cocked hat ii,s one of the permanent 
figures in the galleiy of literary portraits. The 
History has sonm grains of truth, l»ut is openly a 
good-natured burlesipie upon tlie old Dutch settlers 
of Manhattan Island. The humour and the gravity 
Avhich mask it aie alike irresistible. It may be 
douVited if there is in the language a more delight- 
ful or more perfectly-sustained piece of drollery. 
Ih'aders of Scott Avill remember bis Avarm praise of 
the book, written while ‘ his siiles were sore Avith 
laughing,’ In the Liiited States it Ava,s uniA^er- 
sally read ; ami so abiding has been the impression 
that it is far oftener quoted tbaii any sober histx)r- 
ical Avork. It is to the American people as real in 
its way as the Hilyrim's Froyress. 

For many years after this Irving was in partner- 
ship witli his brothers in a mercantile business that 
had relations on both sides of the Atlantic; but 
in the imd they Avere unsuccessful ; and when latei 
ho liatl Avon his ])lace among authoix and Avas 
receiving a good income, Jie supjiortod tAvo of Jiis 
brothers and five nieces with unselfish devotion. 
In May 1815 he Avent to Europe for the second 
time, and did not return for seventeen years. It 
Avas in 1818 that the misfortunes of his firm 
culminated in bankrujitcy, and thereafter he turned 
his whole attention to literature. He declined 
liberal offers for magazine Avork, and would under- 
take nothing that was to interfere Avith his plans. 
The first number of the Sketch Hook appeared in 
New York in 1819, and the last in 1820. It Avtis 
received in the United States with universal delight. 
Its early success in Great Britain was largely due 
to the powerful support of Scott. All the pieces 


in tliis miscellany have a certain charm — if for 
nothing more, for their felicitous touch and parity 
of style. The chief interest, however, centres in 
‘ Rip Van Winkle,’ ‘ The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’ 
and ‘ Westminster Abbey.’ The last is one of the 
mo.st finished descriptive essays of its century, 
though periiaps a little lacking in simplicity. The 
two legendary tales are in a Avay related to the 
History of New York, and have had a currency 
and an influence difficult to measure. ‘Rip Van 
Winkle ’ is a distinct <;reatioii of genius, and with 
its fellow has made the lower reach of the Hudson 
classic ground. For the first tinu; there had been 
produced in the United States a liternry Avork 
on the highest level of contcmjioraiy excellence. 
Braeebridge Hall ( 1822) fairly maintained Imt did 
not raise the author’s reputation. It Avas scarcely 
ueces.sary, for ‘Geoffrey Crayon, Gent.’ was already 
at the summit of favour. After a few yeais passed 
on the Continent he published (1824) Tales of a 
Traveller, a work Avhich he thought his best in 
regard to style, hut which soim^ consider in l»e 
ovcr-refiiied. 

In 1826 he Avent to Spain and began the long 
and arduous studies Avliicn Avere the fouiulation of 
his more important serious Avorks. 'I'hese Avere 
fe, of C 'US (1828), Conquest of Cranada 
(18‘29), Voyages of the Companions of Colwmbh 
(1831), The Alhambra Legends of the Con- 

quest of Spaim ( 1835), Mahomet and his Successors 
(1850), The last two or three of the works just 
named Avere only skotehed or partly Avritteii before, 
his return to the United States in 1832, hut tJiey 
are given together with the group of which they 
form part. It was Irving who lir.st revealed to 
English reailms the rich stores of Spanish history 
and romance ; and wliatever may be done to correct 
or enlarge his relations, to him must Ix) given the 
piaisc of having prodiuied sonn* of the most fascin- 
ating books in existence. He had intended to write 
the history of the conquest of Mexico, for Avhich 
he Iiad c<dlected materials, hut gemnously, and 
to his own loss, lelinijuished his design to Pres- 
cott Avhen he learned that (he ]a(,ter jnoposed 
to undertake it. At the end of (bis sojourn in 
Spain Irving was fora short time secretary to the 
I'liited States Legation in London. On his return 
to his nativ<; ci(y ( 18.32) lie was received Avitli gre.it 
en(/husiasm. lie derlined political honours,' and 
continued his literary avoi’K. Having made an 
excursion in the then Far West, he published 
(1835) A Tour on the Prairies. In the same yeai 
he published Fecol lections of Abbotsford and Nnr- 
sfead Abbey. He Avas also at work ujion the last 
of the books in the Spanish series. In writing 
( 1836) he Avas assisted by Iiis nephew, his 
future biographer. The Adeeiitnres of Captain, 
Bonneville (in the Rocky Mountains) appeared in 
18,37. His biography of Goldsmith was mainly 
written about this time, though not jmblished 
until 1849. He remodelled for his oavii residence 
an old Dutch house near 'rarrytoAvri, near the scene 
of his legend of Sleepy Hollow. This became well 
known in af(.er years under the name of Suimyside. 
Rut his intenrled retirement Avas postponed liy his 
a[>poiiitment in 1842 as United SUites ministin- 
to Spain. He returned in 1846 and once more set 
himself to AVork. Goldsmith and Mahomet appeal ed 
as already mentioned; then, in 1855, Wolfert's 
Boost, a miscellany. His last work Avas the Life 
of George Washington (5 vols. 1855-59). 

Sentiment and abundant humour cliaracterise 
bis writings; but above all, he had the poAver to 
.seize the attention of cultivated readers by his 
keen oUservation, his graphic touclies of ilescription, 
and his limpid and musical stylo. The early books 
Avhich first gave him fame, and those which came 
from his studies in Spain, are the best, for in 
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them liift "eniiia ia conapicuouR. The latter 
productions are respectable, but would not have 
mveii him fclie hi^di rank he deservedly holds. 
His Life was written by his nephew, Fieri e 
M. living; (5 vols. I<S62~64). There is also 
a/j fxct'llent sliort bio;^rapljy by C. D. tl'arner 
(JSSl). 

Irvill^ia. a small {^eims of tropical African 
trees of the natural order Siinarubacea% w’tli 
alternate simjde coriaceous leaves and small frag- 
lant yellow Howers. /. Bnrtcri is the wild mango, 
dika- bread, or bread-tree of western Africa; llie 
seeds are eaten, and also contain an oil or fat 
usfMl by the natives in cooking. 

lrviti$;Ues. See Catholic am> Apostolic 
CifCKcn. 

one of the Htdnew patriarchs, the son ot 
Abraham and Sarah, and half-hrotiier of Ishmatd. 
His story in Ccuesis makes him horn wlimi both 
his parents were advanceil in agti, and die at 
Hebron at the age of 180, hsaving two sons, Jacob 
and Esau. The, Midrash ascribes to him, in allu 
sion to (Jen. xxiv. (jJ, the institution of the after 
noon prayer. 

Isaac Im Comnkncs, emperor of Constantin- 
ople, was the fii-st of the Comneiii wlio attained 
to that dignity. Ibnler I Ik i successors of liasil 11. 
Isaac served in the army, winning the Insarts of 
olliems and men by his jirudeiice and uprightness, 
and on tlio dejmsition of Michael V'l. in 1057 
wa^ elevated to the throne. He establisheil the 
finances of the empire on a sounder and more 
stable footing, and, lna\ ing the patiiarclts tlireat 
of excoinmuiiication, even laid the <dergy under 
contribution at the tax-collections. He lepelhal 
the Hungarians attacking his northern frontier: 
and then, resigning tlui crown (1050), retired to a 
convent, wlierc^ he lived two years longer. He wms 
one of the most virtuous and able em]K*rors of the 
East. There are extant from his pen scholia and 
other works on Hoiiuir. 

Isaac': Il«« ANCELTts, connected through his 
mother with tin; ('omiienian emperois, became 
sovereign of the East in 1185, and reigned ten 
yiairs. Isaac was a vicious and cowardly prince, 
and Ids reign was a period of xvar ami tumult. 
He Wiis dethroned, blinded, ainl imprisoned by 
his lirother Alexins ill 1195, Eight years later he 
was restored to the thione, and reigned for a period 
of six months, when lie was again dethroned, and 
soon after lie died in prison. 

Isabella of Castile, queen of Spain, horn <»n 
23(1 Apiil 1451, was the daughter of John II., king 
of Castile and Leon, and in 1409 mari ied Ferdinand 
V., ‘the Catholic,’ king of Aragon. See Fku- 
HiNANJ), and hooks by Hare (1906) and Miss 
Plunket ( 1919). 

Isabella II. (Mapia Isahkl Luisa), queen of 
Spain ((j-v.). elder daughter of Ferdinand VJL, was 
horn 10t,h Octolier 1830, and died in Apiil 1904. 
See work by F. (Jiibble ( 1913). 

Isabey, Je.\n llAPTisri:, French portrait- 
painter, was bom at Nancy on 1 Ith Ajiril 1767, 
and studied under David. He painted portraits 
of several of llu* notahilitms of the lievolutioii. | 
Afterwards he became con rt-pai liter to Napoleon, 
and later to the Bourbons. He excelled also as a 
miniature-painter and as a painter on poiceJuin. 
Apart from portraits Ids ‘ Tsahey’s Boat’ (1796), 
and ‘ Review of Troop.s by the First Consul ’ ( 1804 ), 
are notable. He died at Paris, 18th Ajiril 1855. 
See Life by Taigny (Paris, 1859). His sou, 
Eugene (1804-86), was a clever historical painter. 

l8a!;US is, like Wordsworth’s cuckoo, ‘a voice, 
a mystery,’ for, though we have ten of the fifty 
speeches he composed, we know absolutely nothing 


of the facts of his life, except that lie pursued the 
pr«>fession of speech- writer in Athens, and that his 
first speech was composed in 389 B.C. and his last 
in 353 B.C., so that he may be said to have lived 
from the time of the Peloponnesian war to tiiat of 
Philip’s supieniacy. Jsams did not (impose politi- 
cal .speeches, or speeche.s to he delivered in iiuhlic 
suits, hut exclusively speeches for private suits. 
His strength as a lawym- lay in his power of deal- 
ing with cases of inheritance, and it is fortunately 
those of his speeches which deal with this hraneli 
of Attic law that have; survived to onr tiine.s. To 
the student of Aryan institutions and of compara- 
ti\e law, a.^ well as to tin; stmh'iit of Attic law, they 
are in valuable. To the general reader they are 
h‘ss iuter(;.sting, for the very nature of the cases in 
which lliey xvere delivereil disjiiites as to me Km 
and tunm — forbade any very lolty llight.s of 
ehxpience. Dn tin; other hand, the functions 
whicli he discharged in the history of Cre(;k 
oratory as a hraneli of literature were of the 
utmost importance, and explain tlie fact that 1 k‘ 
was included in the ‘ canon of the ten great (Ireek 
orators. It was through Isams that the (;hang(‘ 
fioiii tin; older style of Lysias to the new school of 
whicli Demo.sthenes is the great (‘si nquesentativi' 
was efi‘e(;t(;d. He imitated L\sias, and was him- 
self tin; teacher of D(;mostliene'<. It will be re 
membeied that Ihunosthenes’ first s}»eeches were 
those delivered by him in his (‘d’orts to r(‘t;over his 
inheiitaiic(', the branch of tli(‘ law^ in wdiich Isieiis 
was acknowledged inastiM’. The characteristics of 
th(‘ two schools h(‘tw(;('n which Isanis w'as the con- 
necting link are to be seen in the natural tones ot 
Ly.sias eontiasted with the teehnicail skill of the 
piofessional orator which along with higher gifts* 
marks Deniostlnmes. Tlie importance of this con- 
trast becomes apjianint when it is romernliered tha,t 
tlie siuKich wrilei or logographer was not allow(*(l 
by Athenian law to speak lmns(;lf on behalf of liis 
eihuit, hut only to comjiose speeches to hi* delivered 
by his client. When sp* ‘ecu -waiting llrst liecann; 
a profes.sion and a branch of literatim;- i.e. about 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian w^ar — there 
was a jirejudici; in tin* mind of tin* average 
Athenian juryman against the use of speeele ^ 
thus W'ritten, Avliieb made it desirable tnat the 
.speech should have tin* appearance of being the 
speakei’s own composition. In adapting his style 
to the chaiaet(‘r of his client for the time being 
Lysias was unrivalled. By the time of Demos 
theri(;s the practice of logography was so usual 
that attempts at disguise were )(;sh ne(;essurv ; and 
the speech-writer might display all the teeliiiical 
skill of oratory without arousing suspicion. Isjciis 
endeavours to imitate the unjirofe.ssional and 
innocent style of Lysias, hut doe.s not succeed in 
concealing the hoof of the advocate : his simjdieity 
is exaggerated, his sentences have not tin* careless 
ease of Lysias, but an ungraceful negligence. At 
the same time we tiiid in liirn the germs of that 
combination of jiractieal utility and artistic beauty 
which wnis afterwards to mark the new school. 
Isiciis surpasses Lysias, as lie is himsi'.lf surpassed 
by Demosthenes, in juin; oratorical skill, Lysias 
is ilistingnisiied for simple colouring Init graceful 
drawing, Isanis for candess drawing hut deepei- 
shade, brighter light, and gicater wealth of colour 
See Blass’s Attischc lkrfdmmke.il (1893) ; Jebb’s AUk 
O ratoru ( 1K93 ) ; aud e.sjietdally The Speeches of Isetus, with 
Critical and Explanatory Notes by Williani Wyse (1905). 

Isaiah (Heb. Ycshrwtk), son of Amoz, first of 
the greater Hebrew jirojibets, w^as a citizen of 
Jerusalem, who camt forward as prophet about 
740 B.C. (probable death -year of King Uzziah), and 
exercised his office till at least the close of the 
century. The main object of his prophesying w as 
his people, Israel, sunk in social unrighteousness 
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and idolatry ; the sulijetit wan his people’s God, 
Yaliweh, exalted or sovereign in righteousness, and, 
because there is notliing higher than righteousness, 
stiprerne over the whole world and its forces. From 
such a God U) such a people only liunishmont could 
pass, and the means for tliis Avas present in the 
great Avorld-jmwer of the <lay, the Assyrians, four 
(or possibly five) of whose invasions of Palestine 
Isaiah juedicted and lived to see. Because, Iioav- 
ever, Yah web’s honour and tlie existen(!e of true 
religion upon earth were identilied with tlie con- 
tinuance of Israel’s national history, Isaiah pro- 
mi^iul the survival of a rcnmnnt. tlie stock of a 
spiritual nation in the latter days, and (;entrc for a 
Avholc world converted to Yalnvch. This remnant 
rcHiuired a Icatler aiul a ral lying-place ; and it was 
on these two points that tsaiah’s eloqmuujc and 
hope rcacluMl their climax : that a great prince 
should arise* in .Indah -though sometimes he 
elcscribcd I, he tuture Avithout this personage — and 
that Zion, though closely hesie.g<‘d, should remain 
inviolate;. 'riiese promistis, hoAvcA^er, are subor- 
diiiat«* to tlie sjuritual principle, of wlii<*,h Isaiah 
Avas [irobahly tin; earliest piophet, that Avithout 
faith in a righteous God then* can lx* no .security 
or wi'lfare for a fieople if ye Avill not hava; /hi/// 
ye shall not have stalth' ( vii. h). But he al.so 
insists on practi(;al Avisdom .and political .sjigaidty 
as nccilful, eA^en as (he .says) ‘God al.so is wi.se, 
Avonderful in counsel, and excel h;nt in the <j|uality 
Avhich (!arries things through ’ ( xxxi. I S, xxviii. 29). 

In the book of his name, the pro]»ln;cies gener- 
ally admitted to lx; Isaiah’s ( though, like all the 
prophetic hooks, Avith glossi's and even longer 
]>assages of later <late) do not lie in chronological 
onler. They may here-arranged according to the 
four or liv<; invasions of Palestine: Tiglath-pileser’s, 
7r{4--,‘l2 ; Shalruane.ser’s and Sargon’.s, 725-20 ; Sai - 
gon’s, 711-10; Sennacherib’s, 701, and jio.ssibly 
again about 090. ( 1 ) In pa.ss.'ig(;s held to refer to 

tim(;s jirior to the first invasion (ii.-x. 4; v. 25-.‘l0 
is in immediate .se<iuence to i\. 8 -x. 4 : some sidd 
X. and xvii. I 14) Isaiah describiis his call, 

arraigns both states of Israel, intimates their in- 
vasion, but Avitli a different result for each. To 
north Israel he holds out no hope : in the Avorst 
th.it can happen to Judah (though it also deserves 
invasion bi;canse of the foolish trust of its people 
in material things), Zion sluill stand, and liavid’s 
dynasty survive in a juince, Avho.se birth Isaiah 
jiredicts .as almost immediate, Avhom he hails as a 
deliverer from the As.syrians, but his ascriptions 
to Avhom are appli<;d by the Ncav Te.stament and 
(’hristian theology to Jesus Christ. For these 
Messianic oracles (ix. 1-7, Avith their felloAvs in 
xi, 1-9, xxxii. 1-8) some recent critics (Hackman, 
Cheyne, Yolz, Marti) have argued for another 
authorship and a later d.-ite than Isaiah’s ; but 
their reasons are far from conclusive, Avliile the 
effects Avhich Ijie oracles in question ascribe to the 
Avork of the Messiah are iu.st the tAvo for Avhich 
Isaiah himself hoped and laboured, the delivcran(;e 
of the people from foreign oppression and the 
restoration among them of justice and a pure chde 
life, and do not Include what prophets during and 
after the exile predict, viz. the return of the exiles 
both from Kgypt and Mesopotamia (xi. lO-lfi is, 
of course, a post-exilic addition). Tiglath-pileser 
retired, taking only a small part of north Israel 
captive. (2) In propliecie.s of the next invasion 
( xxviii. and mo.st probably x. 5-xi. ) Isaiah repeated 
the doom of north Israel, and his AAmrd was vindi- 
cated by the fall of Samaria in 721 and captivity 
of the peojile. He warned Judah again, but defied 
the Assyrian to take Zion, and expanded his 
prospect of the coming prince and the glory of the 
nation. Hezekiah, his friend, was noAv on the 
throne, and their joint work of abolishing the idols 
279 


may have begun. ( 3 ) About the invasion of 71 1-10 
there is difficulty. Did it comprise Judah ? Bayce, 
Cheyne, &c., said it did, and a.ssigned to it Isaiah, 
X. 5-34, xxii., and xxxvi. 1, where they read Sargon 
iuY Sennacherib. But of an invasion of Judah by 
Saigon Ave have no direct evidcruie, and hence otlier 
critics (Driver, Kobertson Smith, &c.) assign to this 
period only xx., xxi. 1-10, perhaps xau. 13-14 (the 
rest of xv.-xvi. being earlier), and the events in 
xxxviii. and xxxix. (4) With 705 — the revolt of 
Sargon’.s A assals against Sennacherib, his successor, 
and Sennacherib’s preparations to reduce them — 
Ave reach the most fertile period of Isaiah’s pro- 
phesying. In xxix. -xxxii. he denounci;s JcAvish 
intrigues Avith Egyi>t, ])redicts the siege and dclivi-r- 
ance of Zion, and promises to faith and sincciity a 
glorious future. In another .set of oracles to foreign 
nations, not all dating from this time, xiv. 24-32, 
perhaps xAui. 12-14, xviii., xix., xxi., xxiii., he 
int imates to a number of tribes the futility of their 
resistance to Assyria, and affirms that only Zion 
shall stand, lu 701 Senmicherib oven an Judah, 
but desisteil from his blockade of Jeiusalem ou 
payment of tribute by Hezekiah. So much is clear 
from Sennacherib’s own declaration ( the Taylor 
C^ylinder ) and from 2 Kings, xviii. Bb-lfi. The latter 
passage is followed, hoAACA^er, by tAvo further 
aec.ounts of Sennacherib’.s operations— 2 Kings, 
xviii. 17 xix. 8 j)arallel to Isaiah, xxxvi. 2-xxxvii. 8, 
and 2 Kings, xix. 9 37 parallel to Isaiah, xxxvii. 
9-38. Are the.se j)aiis of passages different versions 
of the same operations, or aiicounts of tAvo .succes- 
.siA e expeditions ? And do they refer only to the 
events of 701, or is the second pair to be referreil 
to a ffth Assyrian invasion under Sennacherib 
about G90? I’hese questions still aAvait certain 
ansAvers ; but, hoAveve’' they be ansAvered, it is 
clear that Jerusalem Avas, either once or tAvice, 
saved from capture and overthrow by an Assyrian 
army ; and tims Isaiah’s faith and AA’ords were 
gloriously vindicated by events. The })roi)hecie.s 
iluring the eanqiaign or canqtaigns of Sennacherib 
are probably chap. i. on the devastation of Judali, 
and xxii. 1-14 on the panic and profligacy excited 
in the capital by the appearance of tlie foe before 
its walls; ami loss \»robably x. 28-34 (which, 
indeed, may be a forecast of any of the ex]>ected 
A.s.syrian invasions), and still less probably xxxiii., 
held by .some to he the prophet's triumph, on the 
Assyrian aa ithdraAval, but by others not to lx* 
Isaiah’.s at all. After this triumph it is very un- 
certain that we have anything mori; from Isaiah, 
except it be the latter half of xix., Avhich has been 
called his ‘ sAvan-song.’ Of his end aac knoAv 
nothing: a tradition exi.sts that he Avas .saAAii to 
death in the persecution of Manas.seh (cf. K]»isth* 
to HebreAvs, xi. 37 ; Gemara, Jebamoth, 49 6, and 
Sanh, 103 h ; Joseph. Aniiq., x. 31, 38). 

There .still remains a large portion of the Buck 
of Isaiah, xiii.-^xiv. 23, xxiv.-xxvii., xxxiv., xxxv., 
and xl.-lxvi. The first doubts as to the authenticity 
of these Avere started by Aben-Ezra, and folloAved 
up by Koppe (1779), avIio suspected that xl. -lxvi. 
Avere of later date, and after him by an increasing, 
and noAV the main, body of critics on the Gontinent 
and in Britain— Gesenius, Hitzig, EAvald, A. B. 
Davidson, Cheyne, Driver, Robertson Smith, 
Kuenen, Wellhausen, G. A. Smith, Skinner, Gray, 
&c. ; and to a less degree, Delitzsch, Bredenkam'p, 
Orelli, &c. No critic of any eminence noAv claims 
all sixty chapteivs for Isaiah ; and indeed the belief 
that they were all hi.s could only have originated 
through the taking for granted that the title of 
chap. i. covers the Avhole book — an opinion falsified 
by the appearance of titles for some of the follow- 
ing chapters and their absence from others. None 
of the chapters in question, save xiii., claim to be 
Isaiah’s, and that they are not his may be argued, 
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apart from tlie uncertain and confusing testimony 
of style, vocabulary, &c., upon grounds of historical 
evidence. 'Die circumstance and horizon of these 
prophecie.s are entirely ditterent from those of the 
authentic oracles. Assyria is no more the dominant 
worbi -power, nor Zion the inviolate fortress of God. 
'Phe Jews are not in their own land : they are either 
in exile or just returned. Tt is no more the repulse 
of tlie invader or the recovery of Zion from siege 
that is predicted ; but the overthrow of the tj^rant 
in liis own land, the redemption of a captive peoph‘, 
the laying down of a highway for the return of 
exiles, the rebuilding of the city, and the resump- 
tion of worship. Exile is not foretold, nor the 
ettbrt made to lift the imagination to it as certain. 
It is described ns present ; the people are addressed 
as in exile, their conscience is a 2 )pealed to as 
the conscience of a j)eoj)le who have suffered and 
acknowledge their penalty. In the case of xl.-lxvi. 
there is an additional argument. In some of these 
chapters Cyrus, who api)eared about 550, or more 
than a century after Isaiah’s death, is not only 
named as th<i deliverer of the exiles, and de-stuibed 
as existing in the flesh ; but in a debate (chaps, xli. 
If.) about Yahweh’s righteouHne.s,s — i.e. his fidelity 
to his aniiient jiromises of deliverance and his aldlity 
to perform them — Cyrus is jiresented both to Jew 
ami heathen as a living jiroof that these promises 
are about to be fulfilled - which surely would have 
been an utterly vain i>roceeding if Cyrus were not 
alreaily there, visible to all men. This very definite 
evidence overb(*ars not only any re.semblances in 
style between xl.-lxvi. and Isaiah’s own oracles, 
but also such doubtful facts as that Isaiah foresaw 
the Babylonian cajitivity (xxxix.), or that he once 
wrote from the standiioint of a much larger exile 
than happened in his own day (xi.). It is quite 
possible, tliough incapable of proof, that the dis- 
puted prophecies contain fragments from Isaiah 
himself. That they contain at least }>re- exilic 
fragments is more certain : Ivi. 9 -lvii. 11 imi>lies 
that the Jewish state still exists, and bears traces 
of an origin in Palestine. By some the j^aasages 
on the Servant of the Lord are assigned (not con- 
clusively) to a different hand from the rest, and 
(much more probably) chaps. Ivii. 12 1.x vi. are held 
to he, 2 Jost-exilic. Origimuly in the Jewish eanuii 
the Book of Isaiah seems to have followed Ezekiel, 
a fact which Umds to confirm the late date of .at 
least ]).arts of the IxKjk. 

The best Commentaries are by Kwald, 1 )illmann, Duhm 
(1892) Skinner (‘Camb. Bible for .Schools,’ 1896 98), 
A\'liitehouso {‘Century Bible’), Marti (1900), and G. B. 
Gray (oliaps. i.-xxvii. only, 1912). Among other works 
are Driver’s Isaiah ; his Life and Times ( ‘ Men of the 
Bible’ Series, 1888); G. A. Smith, Isaiah (‘Expositor’s 
Bible,’ 1888-90 ), Jerasalem, ii. chaps, 5, 6 ; Cheyne, Intro- 
duction to the Book of Isaiah ( 1895) ; Box, Book of Isaiah 
(1908). See also Matthew Arnold’s two vols. on Isaiah. 

FkaN(jX)JS And he, French lawj^er, 
was born at Aniiay (Eure-et-Loire) on 30th Novem- 
ber 1702. Ill 1818 he began to juactise as an advo- 
cate at the Court of Cassation in Pails. Here lie 
soon made a name as a political advocate, ranging 
himself in opposition to the Kestoration govern- 
ment. About this time he greatly enhanced liis 
reputation by publishing Eecueil Gtnl^ral des An- 
ciennesLois Fran^uises! (29 vols. 1821-33), TraiU da 
Droit Public ct da Droit des Geiis (5 vols. 1823), 
and Code Electoral ct Municipal (2d ed, 1831). He 
also interested himself actively in the condition of 
the liberated slaves in the French West Indian 
colonies. After the July revolution of 1830 he was 
appointed coiuicillor of the Court of Ca'^sation and 
elected a member of the Chamber of Dejmties. 
From this year doMm to 1848 Isambert belonged to 
the Constitutional opposition, signalising himself as 
a friend of liberty and an opponent of the Jesuits. 


The chief literary productions of the later part of 
his life are i^dt Religieux de la France et de 
V Europe (1843-44) and Ilistoire de Justmien 
(1856). His Pandcctes Frangaises, a collection of 
Frencli laws, edicts, and ordinances, from 1789 
onwanls, wa.s left unfinislied. Isambert died at 
Paris on 13tli April 1857. r 

I.saildllla4 or ISANDIIIAVANA, in the north-east 
of Natal, on the left bank of the BuHalo Kiver, 110 
miles N. bv W. of Durban. Tliere, on 22d January 
1879, the firitisb camp, comprising four companies 
of the 24tb, with a native contingent, under 
Colonels Durnfoid and Pulleine, was surprised by 
18,000 Zulus in Lord Chelmsford’s absence and 
almost annihilated. Tlie British loss exceeded 800, 
that of the Zulus 2000, 

Isar« or IsEH, a river of Bavaria, ii.-^es in the 
Tyrol, north-east of liinshnick, and flows 220 miles, 
generally in a north and north-east diiec.tion, till it 
falls into the Danube near Deggendorf. Munich 
and Landsliut are on the banks ‘ of Iser, rolling 
rapidly Hobenlinden (q.v.) is 20 miles away. In 
the fir.st jiart of its course it is an imiietuous 
mountain-torrent ; and even after it leaves the 
Alps it has many lapids and islands. Large 
quantiti(*s of wood are floated down the Isar from 
tlie mountains. Area of its drainage basin, 3546 
sq, m. 

Inaiirill^ in ancient geogi.ai>by, a district of 
Asia Minor, ocenjiying the summit and northern 
slopes of Mount Taurus, Tlie jieople were stern 
and savage, like their native mountains, and oceu- 
j)ied themselves principally in robbery and piiacy. 
At. length their depredations ami those of their 
rieigbbtmrs, the (^ilicians, became so formidable 
that the Koman ])roconsul, P. Servilius, chased 
them into their mountain fastnesses and coerced 
them into submission in 76 li.c., for which exjdoit 
he acquired the surmuiie Jsauiicus. Nevertheless 
the Isaurians were not subdued, I'omjiey, in 
wailing against the Mediterranean jiiiatcs, drove 
them otl the sea ; but they soon returned again. 
Indeed so far was their power from ha\ing been 
broken tliat they conqmned the (’ilicians, and 
remained the terror of the neighlxtuiing states down 
to tlic 4th century. In the reign of the Knqieror 
(Jallienus (‘253- ‘268) there even arose among this 
savage folk a rival emjieror, Trohellianus, who, how- 
ever, was finally crushed. ’J'his same peojile also 
gave t-Avo emperors to Byzantium, Zeno I. (474-491 ) 
and Leo HI. (718-741); the descendants of the 
latter ruled over the enqiire of the East for three 
generations. From the 5Ui centniy onwards the 
Isaurians gradually ilisappear from history. 

Is'chia (the ancient and Pithecusa), an 

island on the north side of the entrance to the Bay 
of Naple.s, 6 miles from the mainland. Area, ‘20 
sq. m. ; population, 25,000. Ischia is a favourite 
place of summer resort, being noted for the excel- 
lence of it.s warm mineral waters, the great richness 
of its soil, the exquisite flavour of its fruits and 
wiiie.s, ami the enefiantiiig character of its scenery. 
Its highest iioint is the volcanic Monte Epomeo, 
2608 feet, the Iasi outbreak of which occurred in 
1302. In 1881 Clasamicciola was nearly destroyed 
by two earthquake .shocks. A still more dreacUul 
catastrophe befell it on 28bli September 1883, when 
the town was utterly overwhelmed, only four or 
five buildings being left standing, and four or live 
thousand persons lost their lives. The inhabitants 
grow fruits, wine, and olive-oil, and carry on fishing. 
Chief towns: Ischia (8000), a bishop’s seat, and 
Ca.Hamicciola (3000). See Johnston -Lavis, The 
Earthquakes of Ischia (Naples, 1886). 

Ischium* See Pelvis. 

Ischl, a town of Upper Austria, surrounded on 
all sides by gardens, is finely situated, 1536 feet 
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above sea-Jevel, on the river Trann, amid niaLaiiii- 
eerit AJpine scenery, 33 miles E. by S. of Salzburg. 
It is the chief town of the district called the Salz- 
kanimergut (q.v.). The situation of Isclil, and the 
saline baths, established in 1822, attract thousands 
of visitors annually. The late Austrian imperial 
family ha<l a villa there. Salt is manufactured in 
works opened in 1571. Pop. 10,000. 

Iscghem* a town of Belgium, 10 miles by rail 
N. by W. of (^oiirtrai, has linen and lace manufac- 
tures, and a pop. of 14,000. 

Isco, Lake {Lac'iis Sehtnm), a lake of Northern 
Italy, between the provinces of Bergamo and 
Bres(da. Length, 12^ miles ; maximum breadth, 
3>’ miles ; area, 24 sq, m. It has two small islands, 
and is fed by the Oglio, a tributary of the Po. 

Isiire, a department in the south-east of Prance, 
round whi(‘.h on tlie north ami west flows the river 
Rhone. It was formed out of (he ancient provim;e 
of Daupliine. Area, 3200 .sq. m. ; pop. (1872) 
575,784; (1886) 581,680; (1921) 525,522. The 
surface is level in the north-west, but l>ecoimi.s 
mountainous and pictures<nie in the east and south 
east. Mont du Midi, on the soiu h eastern bordei, 
iises to 13,088 feet. The chief river, besides the 
Rhone, is its left-hand tributary, the Isere, which, 
rising in the Alps af an altitude of 7540 feet, flows 
sout h-weslwaids to join the Rhone above Valence, 
after a total course of 180 miles ( 102 navigable). 
'Phe products inclmh* wheat, wine, stone fruits, 
medicinal plants, and hemj). Cheese is imule : and 
silkworms are rear(‘d. 'Phe denartrnent is rich in 
mineral pr<»ducts ; iron and coal are worked, as also 
marble, slates, lead, and gyj)sum. The industrial 
activity is eonsiderahle, pat t icularly in the manu- 
facture of iron and ste<u goods, gloves, silk stufl’s, 
e.lotli, linen, pajau’,. straw hats, li(pieur (Chartreuse), j 
iVc. 'Phe (lepartnieTit contains four arrondissements 
— (Irenoble, La Tom -du- Pin, St Maicellin, and 
Vienne ; capital, Grencdde. 

Iserlollll, a manufacturing town of Pru-ssia, in 
Westjdnilia, on a tributary of the Ruhr, 14 miles SE. 
-of Doitmuud. The industry is chiefly in haidware, 
especially hra.ss and hron/.(! articles. The calamine 
miiK's are celeluuted. In the neighbourhood is 
the Declioii stalactite cave, 292 yards long, dis- 
covered in 1868. Pup. (1875) 10,868; (1919)29,263. 

I.SCrilia (ane. .Escrma), a town of Italy, in the 
A]t(Miniues, 52 mile.s N. of Naples. It is surrounded 
by walls, Imilt on the cyclopean Samnite remains. 
Among other Hntiipiities is a subterranean aque- 
duct. 'I’lie town, much injured in 1805 by an 
earth(iuakc, is the seat of a bishop. Poj). 10,000. 

IsfallAll, improperly Tsi'AJIaN, a famous city 
of Persia, capital of the province of Isfahan, an«l 
formerly caj)ital of tlie entire <M)untry, is situated 
oil tlie Zeiideli Riviu, in an extensive and fertile 
dain, 220 mile.s S of Tehran. The place, though 
alien from former glories, re.tains much of its 
onc-tiim^ spliuidonr. Ilore is the famous Meidan-i- 
Shah (Royal Square), with a building of special 
beauty on each side — on tlie north the Nakkara 
Klmiieh (Drum Tower), on the soutli the Musjid-i- 
Shah ( Royal Mosijue of TsfahA,n ), on the east the 
mosque of Sheikh Lutfullah (the mosque of the 
chief piiest of Isfahan), on the west the Ali Kapi 
(Gate of Sanctuary), behind which lies the Chehal 
Sittun (the Hall of the Forty Pillars), once the 
open throne-room of the palace. The river, here 
600 feet wide, is crossed by five noble bridges, one 
of these, the Ali Verdi Khan, being among the 
world’s finest structures of tlie kind ; by it Tsfahftn 
is linked to the decayed Armenian suburb of Julfa. 
Isfahan is the religious centre of Persia and of 
the Shiite world. Commercially it continues an 
important city, and is the seat also of extensive 
maniifactures, including all sorts of woven fabrics, 


from rich gold brocades and lignred velvets to 
common calicoes. Trinkets ami ornamental goods 
in great variety, with firearms, sword -blades, glass, 
and earthenware, are also manufactured. Pop- 
estimated at 80,000. 

Jsfahflii was a trading town of importance, find 
the ca[utal of Iraq, under the khalifs of Bagdad. It 
was taken by Timfir in 1387, when 70,000 of the 
iiihahitants are said t(> have been massacred. 
During the 17tli century, under Shah- Abbas the 
Great, it became the t apital of Persia, and reached 
the climax of its prosperity. Its walls were then 
24 miles in circuit, and it is said to have had 
between 600,000 and 1,000,000 inhabitants. It vas 
then the emporium of the Asiatii; world ; the iner- 
chamlise of all nations enriched its bazaars, and 
ambassadors from Europe and the Esst crowdeil 
its court. In 1722 it was devastated by the 
Afghans, and some time aftciAvards the seat 
government \\a.s transferred to Teliran (<|.v.). 
Duiiiig the Great M'ar it was entered (March 
1916) by the Russians. 

I.slllll3ieL tlu^ son of Abraham, by Hagai, tlie 
Egyptian handmaid of bis wife Saiali. In the story 
of his life given in Genesis he was liiiven at fifteen 
from his father’s bouse along with bis mother, and 
grew up to manhood in the southern wikleiness 
a famous archer. He became the progenitor of a 
great nation, ami the character of tlie Arabs was 
supposed to have been foretold in Gen. xvi. 12. 
Mohammed asserted his descent from Islunael, and 
the Mohammedan doctors declare; that Ishmael, and 
not I.sauc, wa.s ofl'eied np in .saeiilice — tiansfeiring 
tlie scene of this act from Moiiah in Palestine to 
Mount Arafiit near Mecca. 

Islllliail* ‘See I.SMAiidw, ShIitk-s. 

I8ll'peinil1g(* a cby of Michigan, 15 miles W. of 
Maiqiiette, on Lake Su])eii()r, ami 392 miles N. of 
Chi(;ago by rail, J^arge quantities of iron ore (a 
red luematite) are quanied close by, and the town 
possesses foundries, blast-furnaces, t*vc. Many of 
the miners aie Scandinavians. Poj). 10,500. 
Ishtar. See As'I'akte. 

Isidore of Seville (Lsidokus Hi.spalen.sis), 
encyclopjedist and historian, was one of the most 
distinguished ecclesiastics at the beginning of tlie 
7th century. He was born most jirobably about 
560, cither at Seville or at Cartliagena, where his 
father, Severianns, was prefect, and he became 
Arclibislioi) of Seville about the ,\ear 590. ’I'he 
episcopate of Isidore is remlevcd notable by the 
two half-ecclesiastical, half-civil councils at Seville 
ill 618 or 619 and at Toledo in 633, whicli weic 
held under his presidency, ami the canons of Avliicli 
may almost be .said to have formed the basis of the 
constitutional law of the S|»aniHli kingdoms, both 
for church and for state, down to the great con- 
stitutional changes of the 15th century. He also 
collected Avitli the .same object all the deciees of 
councils and other chnicb havs anterior to his time. 
Outside these activities Isidore was a voluminous 
ami learned Avriter in a Latin ornate rather than 
luire. His Avritings include Ktymolopks or Origins, 
one of the (;Rpital Avorks of the Middle Ages, ti eat- 
ing of the Avliole circle of the sciences, and sIioav- 
ing wide reading in the Greek and Latin classics; 
Lihri Different i a ntm sire de proprie fate sermon wni : 
Procenna in Libros Vet. ct Nov. 'Jest. : Qnn stioncs 
tarn de Noi\ quamdc Vet. Test. ; l)e l\de Caiholiea 
contra Jvdreos ; Sevtentiarnm Jribri Hi.; JtcEcelesH 
asticis offieiis ; Synonyma de lamentcdume animte 
peccatricis ; Eegula Monoehorvm ; De Nat lira Per nm 
liber; Chronicon. : Historia de reylbtis (iotJtorn^n, 
Wandalormn yCt Snevoruin ; and De Viris illustribiis 
liber. He died in 636. His personal character 
stands high for its simplicity and goodness. At the 
eighth Council of Toledo in 653 the epithet Egreg ins 
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was applied to l>ini, and later Pope Benedict XIV. 
permitted the ofiice of St Isidore to be recited in 
the universal church with tlie antiphon ‘O doctor 
optiiue,’ and the gosj)el ‘Vos estis sal terra*.’ 

See work by Brehaut (New York, 191*2). An edition 
by Anspach ia expected. The Btandard edition of Isidore 
is that of Arevalo (7 vols. 4to, Roiiue, 1797-1803), re- 
printed by the Abbe Migne in hia Patrologia Latum 
( Ixxxi. Ixxxiv.), together witli the CollccUo Cmwnnm 
ascril)ed to Isidore. Vols. Ixxxv. -Ixxxvi. of the latter 
also contain the TAturyia Mozarabira secuiulmn Regulam 
Jk uli ImJnri. 

Isidorian Decretals. See Canon Law. 

IsillSflaSS (supposed to be derived from the 
(Jennan JJaiiscnhhtsr, ‘ hhukler of the .sturgesm’), 
i\\(' IrhtJiyoruUa (ichf/tys, ‘a fish;’ holla, ‘glue’) 
of tlie classical and scientific Aviiters, was formerly 
obtained only from the common sturgeon, and 
consisted of the dried air -bladder of the animal. 
The necessities of modern commeice have, liow 
ever, led to the ilisoovery that f in* .same pai t 
in many other fishes forms good isinglass ; and 
instead of Russia, as foimerly, being almost the 
only producing country, laige (piantilies are now 
got from \'enozuola, Urazil, iln* \Vk'st and Kast 
Indies, India, Malacca, and ( 'ochin- China. Its 
piincipal use is in the fining of beer, wine, and 
other liquids, ft is also nsiul in making confe(?- 
tJoiuiry, invalids’ food, Indian ink, and slieking- 
plastor. Isinglass is not Celat ine (q.v.), but a good 
gelatino-yiohling tissue, its value being eiihanci'd 
1>V the case with 'which it i.s abstracted. TTnojiened 
bladders are sold as ‘pipe’ or ‘tongue,’ or if in 
small pieces ‘cake ’ or ‘ purse,’ small, thick jiieci's 
as ‘lump.’ OjieiK'd bladders go b\^ the name of 
‘ leaf ’ or ‘ honeycomb’ ; folded isinglass from Russia 
is called ‘book.’ 

Isis, the name api>lied by Leland, ( ’umdeii, tic., 
and in the foiiii Ysa by Higden (14tb centuiy), to 
the upper part of the river Thames (q.v.). For a 
long discussion of the origin of the name- a classi- 
cised form perhap.s of IhofJeltic idsyc, ‘ watm ’ — see 
Notes and Queries for 1882 -84. 

Isis, an Egyjitiari goddess. The deities of ancient 
Fjgypt might he male or female, but in neither 
case could the Egyptian worshipper conceive a deity 
as existing in isolation ; to every deity of either 
sox there must be a counteiqiari of the other sex. 
It w'as to this notion that the goddes.s Isis owed 
her origin ; she Avas the counterjiart of Osiris ( q. \ . ), 
and this fact is exj)reH.sed in the statement that 
she was at once wife and sister of Osiris. Rut in 
all such eases the counterpart remained a much 
less important personage than the original <leity, 
Avhether male or female. Tlie mythological func- 
tions of Isis accordingly will he found to hesulKirdi- 
nated, at any rate in their olihvst forms, to the 
myth of Osiris. In the next jilace, as the child is 
the reproduction of its jiarents, for the father lives 
again in his children, the son Avas to the Egyqitian 
in a Avay identical Avith the fathci-, ami when, as in 
the case of the gods, tin; mother Avas but the 
counterjiart of the father, the identity of the child 
with the parents Avas yet more complete. In other 
words, as a child is impossible without parents, so 
it is iinnossihle for a fathei to exist Avitliout a child 
of whieli he is the fathi'i. Hence Ave tirnl that the 
deities of ancient Egypt are grouped in triads or 
trinities. Father, mother, and child cannot he con- 
ceived exce(>t in relation to each other ( the terms 
are correlative) ; yet, though identical and insepar- 
able, they are nevertheless distinct. The deity wdio 
completed the triad in the case of Osiris and Isis 
was their son Ilorus. In order to understand the 
position occupied by tbi.s triad in the circle of 
ancient Egyptian deities it is mjcessary to premise 
that Egypt Avas no exception to the huvs which 


govern the growth of all political communities. Alt 
states which are larger tlian mere city states have 
become larger by the anmlgaination or synoikisiuos 
of smaller unities. The smaller states out of which 
Egypt as a political Avhole vras formed still con- 
tinued after the political unification of the country 
by Menes to exist as administrative disirief s, even 
Avlien Egypt became part- of the Roman onqiire, just 
as the boundaries of n, modern English county in 
many cases represent the frontiers of ancient states. 
In Egypt these divisions a.r(! generally knoAvn under 
their IJ reek name as ‘ nornes.’ Eaeli iiorne, Avhile 
A et an iiidejiendeiit state, ]H)sse.ssed its oavii local 
deiti(;s. When, boAvever, they were biouglit under 
one government a pantheon \\ as necessanly formed, 
and the order of jirecedenee amongst the various 
local deities arranged. Fractically, howevei, each 
iionie continued to regard its OAvn deity or trinity 
as really the .supreme god, unless it could succeed 
in identifying its own deity Avith some other mom 
her of the national hieiarehy. This explains on 
the one hanrl the statement- of Herodotus (ii. 4‘2) 
that no gods wen; AA’orshi]q»ed nuivm sally in Egvpt 
except Osiris and Isis, and on the other liaml it 
<*nables us to understand how it comes about that 
Isis Avas Avorshinped as Mut at 'nu'bes, as Sekhet 
at Ruhastis, and ns llatlior or Ath(»r at Deudeia, 
as Sothis, the dog star, and as the jilanet Venus. 
It also explains why Osiris, originally the local 
<leity ot Ahyilos, came to he UT)i\ ei sail v avoj shipped 
thronglioiil ICgyjit. Osiris uiidouhte('ll_\ oweu hi'- 
elevation in the Egyptian jiantlioon to the tact that 
he Avas idmitified Avith Ra, the sun or sun god. In 
chapter 17 of tin; lioa/i of the. />rorM-his identifica- 
tion is exjiressed in tin; e\])licit terms, ‘ Ra, the- 
soul of Osiris, and Osiris, the soul of Ra.’ 

W<' may uoav pioceed to the mythological 
functions ot Isis. As being the counterpart, tlu;^ 
sister of ( )siris, she Avas the ehihl of the same 
parents as her hi other and liushand -of Seh (or, 
as some translit-ei-ate it, bV'h), the earth, and Nut, 
the .'-ky. The l»enefi(!<*nt course of the sun across 
tin; sky is terminated by his murder at t he hands of 
his brother Set. But tliough the sun dies to-night, 
to-morroAv there lives another sun, Avho is flilleient- 
and yet the same, as the I'hild is dillerent fiom and 
yet the same as his father. 'Phis ih Horns, Avho 
avenges the death ot his father Osiris. W'itiun the 
limits of this myth phua* Avas found for Isis ns the 
faithful Avife of Osiris, Avho reeovmed tin* liody of 
her iiiurdereil hnshand, after it had been Hung into* 
the Nile by Set. Having concealed tin; body, Isis 
lied to ln;r son Horus, and diiiing lu;r ahsenee Set 
found the liody and cut it ird-o loiirt(;(*n pieces, 
AA'hich he scattered. These Isis collected and hurieil 
in a stately tomb. The (inestion at once presents 
itself, AA'hat Avas the original meaning of the mytho- 
logical functions ascribed to Isis in the myth of 
Oairis? And AA*e may eonjeetnre that the ansAver 
is to he sought in the original local character of 
Egyptian deities, in the proeiiss of identification, or 
‘ syncretism,’ and in the ritual Avhich greAv out of 
it. Horus was originally the local god of Edfu ; he 
may have been a solar deity, at any rate he came 
to he regarded as the same, yet not the same, as ( he 
local solar deity of Ahydos, ( )siris. He was inter- 
preted as the son of Usiris. But Horus was in con- 
llie.t Avith Set ; obviously, therefore, it must have 
been as the avenger of his father, Osiris, that Horns 
engaged in corilliid Avitli Set, though before Horus 
was Drought int<A connection Avith Osiris no such 
story existed. Again, Horus, before he was identi- 
fied as the sou of Osiris, had a mother of his own, 
Hathor, the local deity of Dendera. By what 
process Horus, the god of Edfu, had come to he 
regarded a.s connect*;*! with the go<ldess of Dendera 
Ave do not knoAvx But the connection Avas expressed 
in ritual hv a religious procession from Dendera, 
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1() Edfa. Accordingly, when HoruR became the Kon 
of Osiris, and Aihor in consequence was identilied 
with Isis, the jnocession in which tiie innige of 
Athor -i.e. Isis visited Horns at Edfn required a 
mythological ext)lanation. If. w^as provided hy the 
invention of the myth of Isis’ llight to Horns after 
the death of Osiris." The dismemherinetit of Osiris 
and the (‘ollection of the inenihers by Isis is 
apparently an invention to account, for the phallic 
ceremonies, which survive to the present day in 
Egypt. From this analysis of the myth of Isis and 
Osins, it hccomos a]»i)arent that the deities of 
anci(Mit Figynt were not originally conceived in 
triads ; hnt that, on the contrary, the trinity of the 
god was a later doctrine designed to explain the 
syneretisin which resulted from the amalgamation 
of tlic various nomes a.nd their deities. There is 
yet another mythological function ascrihed to Isis 
vhic-li ^(\n' ‘ id < ' ‘ nIk 

5 he cradhi of the infs/d, Nile. ’IV) the Egyptian the 
cotdlict between the sun and the powers of darkness, 
in fh(‘ heaven nhovc, may have had its parallel on 
the earth beneath in the jieronnial conllict between 
the iM'nelicent Nile with the sands of the desert. 
At anyrale, Osiris had the Nile as wadi as the .snn 
for his (iinhlem ; and hy a not nnmitnral e.onfusion 
hetwe(*n Osiris and Horns, for Horns is Osiris in his 
>onth, Isis was reganh'd as tending th(‘ infant Nihi. 
l''inally, we may dismiss Isis in Egv[>t hy ailding 
that she as Neith was regarded as tlie pation god- 
dess of women, and ])resided ovei child-hirth. 

Uut we h:tv(' yet to tiace the fortunes of I. sis in 
(Ireece and in Foim*. As (‘ally as Herodotus 
(ji. 150) she was taken to he tin' same as tin* (Jreidv 
I)emelei- foi no <»ther iH'ason apparently than that. 
l)(Mnet(‘r, like Isis, suffered a gi eat loss. Only, it, 
was her (hiughter, nof. her husitand, tfnit Ociinete.r 
losi,. This was, however, a (rifle to stand in tin' 
W'cy of aOreek resolved to identify his mythology 
w ith that, of tin' oldest, tln^ wisest, and most roli 
gious of mankind. After the time of Herodotus 
])i-ohahly, iiid(*ed, not until postcla.ssical (Ireek 
times — on the ground that the wife of the sun ninsf 
Ik; the moon, Isis became a moon-goddess, and was 
identilied hy (he (Iroeks with their inoon-godd(!ss 
lo. Again, as Athor, Isis was imagiruMl to be tin; 
same as tin; Semitic Astarte and the (dn'ek Apliro 
dito. Win'll iho attrihufes and jiow'ors of all tlms(‘ 
g(Mld(;.sses were ascribed hy the ( post-chi,ssi(;aI ) 
(1 reeks to Isis if. is easy to understand that in the 
Orpliic mysteries Isis was the chitif and most 
inystciioiis of all godth'ssf's. Nor have wa; any 
diflicnlty in recognising that fhci Fans and Satyrs 
and the nursing <if Astarte's children, »Sr(;. which 
apiK;ar in (iret'k accounts of Isis are borrowed from 
myths (hat really belong to Demetc'r, and are not 
Egyptian at all. Oui two chi('f (4r«;t;k autliorities, 
Diodorus Siculus and Flutarcli {Dc laid, ct Omr.), 
<lraw mainly upon om; Ilccaticns, of the time of 
Alexander; and w'o may say gen(;rally that it is 
impossible to trace Isis as a iigure in Gre(;k myth- 
ology farther hack than the ago of Ah'xander. 

It is in the Roman empire; that Isis heconu's a 
inythoIogi(;al figure of importance outside Egypt. 
Tin; process of syncretism was carried further in 
her case than in that of any other deity. Every 
function over attributed to any deity wdiatever was 
transferved to her, and the result is Ixist .stated in 
the words of the mysterious goddess lunsedf to the 
Golden Ass of Apnh'ius xi, 241 ) : ‘I am the 

universal mother nature, mistress of all elements, 
firat-horn of the ages, supreme of goddesses, «pieen 
of names, ruh;r of the gods, sole manifesf/ation of 
all gods and goddesses, whose glance makes awful 
silence in the shining heights of heavioi, in the 
depths of the sea, and of tlie world beneath, whose 
unchanging being is worshipped under many forms, 
with many rites, and under various names, as 


mother of the gods, as the Cecropian Minerva, 
Faphian Venus, l)i(;tynnian Diana, iStygian Proser- 
]*ina, the ancient goddess Ceres, as Juno, Bellona, 
Hecate, Rhamnusia — hut my true name is Queen 
Isis.’ To this w(; may add the inscription men- 
fioned by Proclus : ‘ I am that which is, has been, 
and shall he. My veil no one has lifteck Tlie fruit 
I bore was the Sun.’ 


lliugscli, Relujion, und Miithohujie dfv ultcn, 

(1H84); Lef6bure, TJ^tudr clc la Religion Kgiiptieiine 
(1886); A. Wit'de-inann, The Rclujian. of fhr Ancient 
h'f/ffptinMS (1897) ; Budge, (lods of the Ef/iiptians (1904) ; 
Fr.izcr, The iiohlcn Bom/h. ; also SuN-cni.T. 

Iskaiiderooii. See Sc;ani) 1 i:roon. 

Isla. dost: Fkancisc^o de, was horn in 1703 at 
Vidaiies, in north-western Spain. Early in life he 
joined tlu; Jesuits, for some years was leef urer in 
philosophy and theology at Segovia, Santiago, and 
ramplona, ami became famous as a iireacJier, hut 
still inorc as a humorist and satirist hy his writings, 
espianally hi.s novel of Friar (IcrutuL hAcept 
(’ervantes and Quevedo no man had a larger sharfj 
of that peculiar grave humour which is one of tlu; 
special products of Spain, and with him it seems 
to have been almost irrepressible. Even in Youth 
Tnumphaul, an account of a masque performed by 
flic students of his own order at Salamanca in 
1727, in honour of fhe canonisation of two young 
.li'snits, he could not altogether control his pro- 
K'usity to ridicule. The Letters of tfuau dc la 
<lueiua, written in 1732, on a pamphlet hy a (juack 
.HH uv.i af/ Segovia who had given him otience, are 
a good example of his styh‘, hut a more character- 
isf.ic one is the Dat (Imtulc de Nararra, a (h^.scrip- 
jion of tlu> c('renionia) at F’amplona on tin; acce8.si()n 
of Ferdinand VI. in 1746, wliicli he wrote at the 
icqnest of tlie local authorities. It is, in fact, an 
.(droit caricature of tlu' graiidilocpience, pomposity, 
;ind inflated ]»lira,s(; usual on such occasions, Imt 
his artful flattery of provincial vanity and oflicial 
.sclf-importanc<; blinded f.he eyes of tlu; good Pam- 
plonese, and they passed a vote of thanks to him, 
which lie a]>pt;al('(l to with an admirable assump- 
tion of injured innocen(;o wlien the wits of Madrid 
charged him with the joke. He had a lumrty con- 
temjit for shams and pretem;(;s of all sorts, Friar 
(le.ruud was aimed at the charlatanism of the 
popular prcacluiiH of (he day, especially tlu; preach- 
ing friar,s. 'I'lie decline of culture firoduced un- 
critical audiences, and these again swarms of 
u(;aclierH who tried to g(*t credit with the crow<l 
or originality hy tricks, mannerisms, and clap- 
liaji. I.sla’s niod(;l, as hi; owned in liis preface, 
was Don Quixote ; what (k^rvantes had done with 
the sham chivah y and sentiment of the romances, 
he strove to do with the vulgar hudooneries of the 
pulpit, and he was almost equally successful. J’he 
iirst volume came out at Madrid in 1758, and in 
three days the whole (;dition of 1500 was sold oil’. 
From the king down evei’yhody was delighted with 
it -('Very body, that is, except tlu; friars, for ‘ Fray 
Gerundio ’ at once became a nickname, and tlu'ir 
(•.ongregations, th(;y found, laughed at instead of 
with them. But the friars were a powoi, and at 
their instance the Inquisition .stopp(;d the publica- 
tion of tlu; hook. A clandestine edition of v^ol. ii., 
with the inqu'int of (Jampazas, as well as a reprint 
of vol. i., came out in 1770, and ^notluw in 1787, 
hut none with a license until 1813. Isla was struck 
down with paralysis in 1767 as he was obeying the 
edict exjudhiig the Jesuits, but he insist(;d on shar- 
ing the Jot of his comrades, and betook liiinself to 
Bologna, where he lived, cheerful and uncomplain- 
ing, in poverty and ill-healtli, until 2cl Nov. 1781. 
A little nefore his death he wrote his translation of 
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Gil Bias. A friend had urged him to assert their 
country’s claim to a hook that, as the French them- 
selves acknowledged, had been stolen from Spain, 
but lie objected that ho was not David enough to 
attack such a Cloliath as Le Sage, and that he 
liad never lead Gil Bias. But afterwards, haviim 
nothing to do, he took it up and translated it, and 
further amused himself witli a preface in which he 
humoured his friend’s patrioti<; idea in his own 
grave way, by a circumstantial story in the style 
of Oerundio and the Diu Grande^ of how Lo Sage 
{ who never was in S])ain ), being in the suite of the 
French ambassador at Madrid, met a certain Anda- 
lusian advocate who gave him the MS. of the novel. 
On his title-page he put, ‘ Stolon from Sjiain, and 
restored to its country and native language by a 
iealouH Sjianiard who will not allow his nation to 
be made game of;’ words wliich sufliciently indi- 
cate his (Irift ; but his gravity imjiosed upon tlx' 
(!lomte do Noufchfitcaii of the French Academy, 
and provoked a .serious refutation in KSI8, to which 
Llorente replied in 1820 ; and tin; controversy, 
having that element of )>aj-a<hi.v which gives 
vitality toaigument, still maintains a litful exist- 
ence. ' See Lk Saok. 

The best edition of Jsla’.-. works i.s that in vol. xv. 
of the Bihlioteca dc Aidoirs JHn/ioiioh'S, giving B'rai/ 
GermidtOy the Carlos de Juan dr fa Enciiui, the Dot 
Grande de Navarra, and a full collection of his delightful 
letters, but omitting his sermons and translations. The 
English translation of Fnnr Gerund (1772), by Dr 
Warner (somo say Dr Nugent), is somewhat abridged 
and a little vulgar in its attempts at the dialect of the 
Campos rustics, but on the whole pretty faithful. 

Isla cle Finos* See Pinos, Isi.a dk. 

IslAlll* or Ksl.\m (Arab.), the proper name ot 
the Mohammedan religion ; designating comjilete 
and entire submission of Imdy and soul to (lod, iii.s 
will and bis service, as well as to all those articles 
of faith, commands, and ordinances revealed to and 
ordained by Mohammed. (lenerioally the term 
signifies tlie whole Mohammedan world. 8ce 
Mohammedanism. 

Islamabad. See (.hiiTTAGONo. 

Island (O.E. i gland ; the s crept in through 
confusion with isle ), land surrounded by water. 'I’be 
larger masses of land surrounded by water, or parts 
of them, are (Jontinents (q.v.), and the term island 
is usually restricted to the smaller. 8ince Australia 
has an area of over .3,000,000 sq. m., and (omitting 
the Arctic island or iceliound archipelago of 
(ireenland). Now (luinea, the next island in size, 
has only 312, (KX) s([. m., the distinction drawn 
between continents and islands in the restric.ted 
sense is more than verbal. Theie are few large 
islands. Borneo, indeed, is little inferior in size 
to New (luinea; but Madagascar and Sumatra 
are the only others with an area greater than 100,000 
sq. m. (Ireat Britain and Honshu (the main island 
of Japan) rank next, the former being fifth in ordiw 
of size if New (luinea is taken as first. The fol- 
lowing table shows the relative mainland area of 
the largest islands, excluding various Arctic islands 
or icebound archi[)clago(!s, as Balliu Laud, Victoria 
Island, &c. 


iMluids. 


InlnndH. 

Aroft Ol 

New CLiiiiea .. 

31‘i,00() 

Alinda 

. ..87,000 

Borneo . . . . 

284,000 

‘land 

..32,600 

Madagascar . . . 

227,000 

Hokkaido 

..30,000 

Hiimati.a 

.. . .105,000 

Havti 

. .28,800 

Groat Britain.. . 

88,700 

Tusinani.i . . 

..26,200 

Horislul 

86,500 

r'cylon 

..25,.500 

Celebes . . . . 

72,000 

Haklmlii ... . 

..24.600 

Now Zonland (S. Island).. 58, 100 

Tierra del Knego . . . 

. ..18,.500 

Java 

48,400 

A’ancouver ..> 

. . 16,400 

New Zealand (N. 

Island). 44, 100 

Forino.sa 

. . 14,000 

Newfoundland . 

42,700 

Kynslin. , 

. 1.3,000 

Cuba.. 

. . . 42,000 

Hainan ... . 

..1.3,000 

Luzrtn 

40,800 

Hicily.. 

. . . 0.000 

Iceland 

80,800 

Sardinia 

.. ..0,200 


Two classes of islands may be distinguished — 
continental and oceanic. Continental Islands are 
closely allied by the structure of their rocks to the 
nearest continental land, from which they are rarely 
far distant, although sometimes— as Madagascai — 
separated by depths exceeding 1000 fathoms. As 
a nile, continental islands lie to the south and 
ea.st of the continent with which they are as 
sociated. The only excejitions are islands on 
the continental shelf— i.(‘. sc]>arated by depths less 
than 100 fathoms, which have been ent ofl" from 
the mainland in geologically recent times. M ilh 
the e.xception of Madagascar and New Zealand, 
the separation of w'hich is unusually comnlete, 
the plants and animals of continental islaiius an* 
similar to those on the adjacent continent, ami 
from the slight differences detected the jieiii-il 
at which separation took place has somelimcs 
been calculated. Groups of continental islands 
enclosing seas stretch from the soul h -east pmiin 
sula of each of the northern continents towaids 
the nearest southern continent. The Greek 
Archipelago points from the Balkan I’eninsnla 
towards Africa, the West Indies run from Floiida 
and Yucatan to South America, and the Easiein 
Archipelago extends from the Malay Peninsula 
to Australia. These archipelagoes repiesent 
mountainous tracts of continent which have sub- 
sided, or else irregular portions of the siihinuiine 
plateaus which are undergoing elevation. 

Oceanic Islands rise ahrnjitly from great dept hs 
and show no geological continuity with the con 
tinonts. They appear above the surface either us 
(nt) Volcanic Islands, usually nigged peaks oi \ asf 
accumulations of lava nearly as precipitous below 
the surface as above, or as (i) Coral Islands 
Coral). Numerous submarine moun fains have 
been discovered in different parts of the ocean, 
which only reijuire inodeiate elevation or the de- 
position of sediment or coral growth lo appear on 
the surface as islands. The fauna and floia of 
oceanic islands differ widely from those of tlie 
continents, and present many features of unique 
interest, which have been worked out in detail 
by, among others, AVallace in his Island Idfr. 
See Geogkai’hioal DisTimiiynoN. 

Continental islands Iia\e in historical times 
formed the cradles of great commercial nations, 
the insular position giving security, ami the Avater 
border acting at once as a barrier to the less ad\en 
tiirous continental people and as a highA\ay to the 
holder islanders, whose closer contact with the 
sea makes them mitions of sailors. — Foi Floating 
Tslamls, see that head ; and for falmlous islands, 
see Antilles, Atlantis, Atalon, Brendan, 
Elysium, Hkspekidks, I've. 

Island sbire* a part of Northnmherlaiid in 
England, embracing the Fame Islands, together 
with three parishes adjoining Berwick-on -TAveed 
(q.v. ) and portions of Iavo others. Till 1844 it 
formed a detaidied part ol Dm ham c<)unt 3 \ 

Tslay» an island of Argyllshire, 13 miles W. of 
Kintyie, and i mile SW. of Juia, from Avhich it is 
separated by the Sound of Islay. Deejily indented 
on the south by Locli Indal ( 12 bv 8 miles) Islay 
has a maximum length and breadth of 26^ and 19 
miles, and an art;a of 240 sq. in. It contains 
several small fresh - Avater lakes, and attains a 
ludght of 1444 feet. The soil is rich, and gieat 
improvements have been effected in the way of 
road-making, draining, reclamation, &c. Dairy- 
farming, stock-raising, and Avhisky-distillation are 
leading industries; AvJiilst slate, marble, iron, lead, 
and silver have been Avorked. In the course of the 
19th century the old proprietors and the native 
tenantry aa'cic largely superseded. Islay has regu- 
lar steamboat communication Avitli GlasgoAv, ami 
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a telegraph was establialied in 1871. It was the 
ancient seat of the Lords of the Isles. Pop. 
(1831) 14,982; (1921) 5743. 

Isle of France. See Mauritius. 

Isle of man, Wight, &c. See Man, Wight, 
&c. 

Isle of Wight Disease. See Bek ( Diseitsea ). 

Isles, J.ORD OF THE. See LoRl) OF THE ISLES. 

Isle^orth, a Middlesex parish, on the left 
hank of the Thames, 12 miles WSW. of London. 
At Sion House, a seat of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, the crown was ofl’ered to Lady Jane Crey. 

Islington, once a suburb, now a metropolitan 
borough, of London, situated 2^ miles N. of St 
l^aurs. lN>p. ( 1861 ) 155,34 1 ; ( 1871 ) 213,778 ; ( 1921 ) 
330,028. It is remaikable for its many religious, 
educational, and benevolent in.stitutions. Here 
also are Pentonvilh* and Holloway prisons. The 
Agricultuial Hall ( 1861 ), used for gi'eat national 
cattle and horse shows, ike., can hold 50,000 
p(‘o|tle. Islington, a parliamentary borough since 
1885, returns four members. 

Islip, a township (pop. 21,000) of Ncav York, 
lying along the central portion of the south side 
of Long Island ; it comprises several villages which 
aM! summer resorts, and arc noted also for their 
elam and oyster fisheries. 

IsiUUil, a. town and river-port in the Ru- 
manian distiict of Bessarabia, on the north 
bank of the. Kilia branch of the Danulje, 48 miles 
from its mouth Formeily a Turkish fortres.s, it 
was taken and destroyed hy Suwarofl' in December 
1790; came into possession of Russia in 1812 ; Mas 
assigned to Moldavia hy the. treaty of Paris, 1856, 
its fortificat ions being razed ; mwl was transfeiTed 
to Russia again hy the Berlin Congress of 1878, 
and became Rumanian in 1918. It lias an active 
trade in corn, c,attle, fish, wool, tallow, and bides. 
l*op. with the adjoining Tuchkov, 32,000. 

Ismail. See IsMAfLis, SuflTES. 

Ismalia. a town on Lake Timaah, through 
which the Suez C-anal passes. It stands on the 
1 ail way from Cairo to Suez and on the Sweet 
Water Canal. During the construction of the 
canal it W'as the headquarters of the work, having 
been founded in 1863. Poji. 11,000. 

Isiliailt.S. a Mohammedan sect. Like the rest of 
t he Shiah, or party of Ali, they held that the dignity 
of Tnitlm, or head of the true faith, was inherent 
ill the house of the Prophet and the line of Ali, the 
Ihophet’s cousin, son-in-law, and chosen lieutenant. 
They aiosc in Syria and Persia, taking their name 
from one Ishmail or Ismail, wliom they regaided 
as the seventh and last of the linA,ms, and who 
livetl about 770 A.D. But the sect acmiirod its 
importance a century later from Abdallah al 
Kaddah, a Persian of Susiana, and son of Mainiim. 
He was an oculist, a scholar, and aii able juggler. 
The Ismailis had then no visible linfiiii ; indeed the 
Shiah lost its twelfth ,aml last IitUim in the mys- 
terious disappearance of Mohammed in 879 A.u. 
The idea of a ‘Hidden Iniftni,’ destined to a]>j»ear 
for the reformation of religion ami of the w'orld, 
thus became necessary for its existence. To umler- 
mine the whole empire, to jireparc a great revolu- 
tion and overthrow' Islam was Abdallah’s desire. 
His instrument w'as the faith in a ‘ Hidden Itmlin,’ 
or ‘Mahdi,’ ‘Clnided or Inspired (^ne,’ styled hy 
Abdallah the seventh prophet, Mohammed having 
been the sixth. His many widely-spread dais or 
missionaries taught their converts that this coming 
deliverer had oi>ened un the true and mystic mean- 
ing of the Koran. The teaching of all previous 
prophets was abrogated by him. Converts passing 
through their nine stages of instruction learned to 
deny all positive religion. Prayers, tithes, pil- 


grimages, legal purity, and other religious obser- 
vances were shown to have meaning and use for 
only the blinded crowd. A Deniiurgus w'as 
declared to be the world’s maker. The resur- 
rection, the end of the world, final judgment, ami 
rewards ami punishments were mere allegories. 
The universe was eternal. Finally, belief was 
made absolutely free. Mohammed, the Chief, 
Hidden Imam, Mahdi, or Seventh Prophet, son of 
Ismail, was, after all, not to ajipear hut in his 
doctrine taught hy his disciples ami apostles ; and 
the duty of all believers w'as to l)riiig the W'orld’s 
f^overeigiity into the hands of these. Abdallah’s 
son, Ahmed, succeeded him as Crand Master of the 
Isiuailian Sochdy. In his time a Babylonian 
piiHsant, Hanulan Karmat, joined it, became a 
missionary, a leader, and at length about 891 pro- 
claimed a communistic system. For two centuries 
the Karmathians w'ere the scourge of Islam and 
the East. An Ismailian missionary among the 
Berbers of Constantine called the jieople to arms 
in Ali’s name. Ohoidallah. a descendant of Ab- 
dallah al Kaddah, and Crand Master of tlie 
Ismailian Society, was put at the head of the 
revolution, before which the Aghlabite (809) and 
the Edrisite jiowers quickly fell ; and, calling him- 
self a scion of All, hy Fatima the Prophet’s 
<laughter, was declared Khalif and Mahdi. The i ise 
of his dynasty, which is called the Fatimite, is 
the most remarkable example in history of the 
power of religious enthusiasm led by conscious 
imjiosture. Egypt (970) and Syria were added 
to its empire. The Karmathians recognised it 
and paid it tribute. Miserably decayed, it W'as 
suppfanteil in Kgypt by Saladin in 1171. See also 
Mahdi, ShIites. 

I.siiiid. See Nicomedia. 

Isobars. See Meteorology. 

Isochronism (Cr. isos, ‘equal;’ chronos, 
‘time’). A i>eiidulnm is isochronous wdieii its 
vibrations are ])erformed in eipial times, whether 
these vibrations be large or small ; but it can only 
possess this property by being constrained to move 
in a cycloidal arc. See ('yci.oiT). 

Isocrates, the Athenian, w'ho w'as born 436 

H, (L ami died 338 H.C., represents the perfee.tioii of 
‘epideictic’ oratory — i.e. oratory inw'lneli form and 
literary finish count for everything, and matter for 
very little. Oratory, as a department of literature, 
was in Athens the out<;ome of that growth of 
litigiouHiiess and devolopTiumt of the law-courts 
which characterised Athens from about the begin- 
ning of the Pelo}>oiinesiaTi wars. The consequent 
necessity umhu- wdiieii every Athenian was of being 
able to defend himself in a court of law first fostered 
the rise of a class of men — the So]»hists— w ho pro- 
fesseil to teach the art of argument, oven to the 
extent of making the worse appear the hotter cause ; 
and next, as the literary taste of Athenian juries 
increased, fostered the rise of a class who professed 

I , 0 teach the art of literary form, and who taught 
by example rather than ju ecept. Hence ‘ epideic- 
tic' oratory, show-speeches. Such teachei's of 
rhetoric have existed m other countries, but at no 
])lace and in no ago have they reached the artistic 
excellence of Isocrates. This is partly duo to the 
fact that, owing to the peculiar circumstances just 
explained, teachers of rhetoric in Athens at this 
time could gain the ear of the public, w hilst else- 
where and at other times the teacher’s audience has 
consisted of his pupils, and he has laeke<I the 
stimulus and the corrective of competent criticism. 
But though the hour had come, it might have 
soundeil in vain had not the man been tliere. A 
brief summary of Isocrates’ life w'ill show that 
nature had ilesigned him for his work. If his 
speeches are deficient in practicality to an extent 
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that has irritiitod Niftbiilir for instance, it is be- 
cause Isocrates was him self so utterly unpractical. 
The son of a prosperous flute -maker, Isocrates 
received an excellent education, and in his youth 
heard tlie show-speeches made at Athens hy the 
earliest ei)ideictic orator, Oorj^ias. He also listened 
to the lectures of the philosopher Pr(»dicus, and 
joined the circle of Socrates. Hut he onlv coquetted 
with })hiloKOphy, and though in the rhwdnifi of 
Plato Socrates expresses the high(‘st expectations 
of him, Isocrates abandoned philosophy. He then 
took to speech -writing as a profession, hut he had 
none of the talents njquired in the composition of 
si>eecheH having such a practical object as tliat of 
winning a, caH(‘ in a law-court. After trying his 
hand at six such speech(‘s (40*2- .39.3 BJ'..) he ahan- 
floned logography. If he failed in writing practical 
speeches to be delivered by others, he Avas still less 
adapted l)y nature, to deliver his own speeches 
himself and follow a ])olitic.al career ; his voice w:is 
too feeble, and he was much too nervous. Other 
people. Hinc(^ Isocrates having failed in other 
pursuits have betaken themselves to schoolmaster- 
ing, hut Isocrates deserv<'s the credit of having 
been the lirst to diseov(‘r this lesource. Alwnit .390 
he set up as a te:i.cher of oratory, though he 
did indeed profess, in the speech vvliich served .as 
his prospectus {Af/tanst the Sophifsh-), to give a 
general practice, I (‘ducation. In his prospectus he 
was can'fiil to distinguish himsidf from such shallow 
jirete,mlers as the Sophists on the one hand, and on 
the other from such unpractical teachers .as philo- 
sophers, This s.ample of his skill as an artist in 
Avords, though it drew from IMato {Ktifhiplentius, 
304, I)) .some contemiduous animadvcisions on the 
little knoAvledge of certain persons Avho cultivate 
the domain intermediate hetAveen philosophy and 
polities, succeeded in drawing to him pupils Avho 
Huhs(5qui;ntly became distinguished, stat«*smen such 
as Timotheus and Laodamas, historians such as 
Ephorus and d’heopomjuis, orators such as l.sjmis, 
Lycurgus, ^Eschines, and Hyperidos. Ihipils pai(l 
him 1000 drachmai, and Avere put by him through a 
course of three or four years’ duration. He hiniself 
com])osed motlcl speeches for them, such as the 
Pancijijrirns (about 380 IJ.C. ) and the Platadeus 
<373), and corrected the oratorical exercist's com- 
posed by tluun. Ihit he also Avrote sj)eeches in- 
tended to be ])ractic,al ; one of them, the Arrhi- 
(Iftjnus (36.') B.o. ), may .actually luive been composed 
for and <leliver(Ml l)y the Spartan king, Arclihlamus, 
but the majority, for instance the Aipmnctchirus 
(357 or 3.55 u.c. ), the /I /V'0/)O(7/,^/>u.s- ( about 3.54 B.d), 
the Paiidthenaiciis (342 .339), and the l(‘tl,ers to 
Philij) of Macedon, were not de.signed to he de- 
liveied hut to he circulated and r(!ad — they are 
in fact th(! earliest })olitical pamphlets known. 'As 
a politician, or rather a wmild-he politician, Isocrates 
has only one idea, .and that an utterly impractic- 
abh* om;— to unite all Greeks together in .a joint 
attack upon the common foe, Persia. 'Fhe practic.ai 
commentary on this ridiculous Pan-Hellenistic 
panactui was the destruction nf Greek freedom on 
the held of (Jhieronea by the very Philip to Avhom 
Isocrates looked to make his nostrum effective. 

" 'Phat dishonest victory,’ in the Avords of Milton, 
‘killed Avith re}»ort that old man eloquent.’ Iso- 
crates did indeed die shortly after the news of the 1 
battle at the .age of ninety -eight, but it may 1 
he doubted whether it A\'as the news that kilh*d * 
the schoolmaster. Unpractical Isocrates certainly 
Avas. Alexander conquered Asia in less time than 
it took Isocrates to write a single speech (the 
Panegyrieuft). But it Avas this very char.acteristic 
Avhich juade the oratory of Isocrates *Avhat it is. 
And MiltotPs tribute to him may serve to remind 
Ais th.at, in the opinion of all competent jiulges, 
for melody, artistic merit, perfection of form 


and literary finish, Isocrates stands unrivalled. 
He has of course the defects of his qualities. 
His Avork juay be lijushed, but it is undeiii- 
ably laboured. He may have melody, but it 
is apt to Imhiouic inonotonoiis. He is ahvays 
smooth, even Avhere he ought to be stormy. Such 
perfection of form as ht‘ attained could only be 
produced by an artist Avho Avas Avilling to sacrifice 
everything else to it, and ksocrate.s by nature did 
readily incline to do so. A few ohviou.s generalities 
and a few moral senfiments Aven^ all that he 
requirtid in the way of matter for .a speech indeed 
for many sja'cehes. 'Die result is that having re.ad 
one of hi.s s]>eeches you have read ail. The truths of 
morality are indeed eternal, but they Avill not bear 
etermil repetition. Had hut one of his speeches 
suivived, his jxiveily of fhought AAould luiver have 
been discovered, hut late Avith ciuel kindness has 
]»ieseivo<l nearly everything he ever Avrote. Hut if 
Isocrates is too heautiful to he iihsolubdy perfect 
himself, Ave must not forget that to ai)])ns;iate his 
services to Greek literature Ave must not conshler 
him .apart from th<‘ history of Greek oratory. He 
demonstr.ated once .and for all, and at precisely 
the time Avhen the demonstration Avas neci's.sary, 
that ])rose as Avidl as jxxdry nuiA h.ave an artist ic 
beauty, m.ay have rhythm. How, .and melody of 
itsoAvn. It Av.as Avorth a lifetime’s lahoui to eflect 
this; and if it Avas only in Demosthenes that this 
outAA^ard beauty came to be wedded Avith nobler 
and Avith m.anlier qualities, let us nunemher that 
it Avere .as vain to expect the fruit Avithout the 
blo.ssom as to imagine that av(‘ (-ould Ikiao had 
Demosthenes Avithout Isocrates. 

The first edition was iirinted at Milan in 1493. The 
best eihtion of the text is that in tlie 3\!ul>nur senes. 
TJiorc are excellent Knghsh notes on the Demnninoi and 
PaiK'Hiirinta hy .7. P. Sandys, German notes by Jhiuchcn- 
stein on the latter and the Areopayitien^. Vol. i. of an 
English translation by Freese appeared in 1894. 

IsodyiiaiiiHN Isoclinic, and |.sog^oiiic 

IAi 1€^S* or lines of eiiu.al force, equal inehnation, 
and equ.al declination, are tliiee systems of lines, 
Avhieh being laid down on maps repii'scnt the 
magnetism of the globe as exhiliited at t he (‘arth’s 
surface in three classes of phenomena, the va, lying 
intensity of the force, theyarying dip or inclination 
of the needle, and its varying declination fiom the 
true meridian. See Magnetism (Tkrbe.sthial). 

Isoetes, a genus of pteridophyte.s, mostly 
aquatic, forming an order (Isoctacc.c) gencially 
classed as I.ycopodineu*. Tin* stem grows in thick 
ness hy a camhium layer. The aAvl sliajicd leaves 
sheathe the stem, and hear spor.angiji in a pit near 
the base — microsporangia in the outer, mcgasjMu- 
angi.a in the inner, .and generally none in the 
innermost. The sjtores are rcleriscd liy decay ol 
the .si)orangium Avail. Development is similar to 
that of Sel.aginelhi. QiiillAvort ,'ind anoHier species 
are British, 

I'sola Bella. Wee Horromkan Islands. 
Isola Grossa, Isola LuN(;a, or Dugi, a long, 
narroAv island, 27 miles by 1 to 2?., running parallel 
to the coast of Dalmatia, o\’er against Zara, 
belongs to Yugoslavia, and li.'is splendid natural 
harbours. Area, 54 sq. m. 

Isola niadrc. Wee HoituoMEAN Islands. 

Isomerism (from the Git‘ek Avord isoineres, 
‘eomposed of equal parts’), the relation between 
chemical com])onnds Avbicb are identical in their 
ultimate or percentage composition, but present 
differences in their (diumical juoperties. Isomeric 
compounds, or isomer/dfs, aie divisible into meta- 
meric compounds, or itirifniierides^ and ])olynieric 
compounds, or polyimridcs. 

In all metarneric compounds the molecular 
Aveight is the same, Avhile in all polymeric com- 
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I)oaficl8 the niolocular Avoiglits are simple inultii^cs 
of the molecular weight of the lowest member 
of the group. As an illustration of metanierides, 
propionic acid, CJl^ CO OH, acetate of methyl, 
OHj-CO OCHg, and formic ether, H-COOtyis, 
may be taken. Their rational forniuhe, wliieli 
express their probable constitution, are perfectly 
distinct, yet they all have the same percentage 
composition, the same empirical formula, CgHjO.j, 
and the same molecular weight (74). 

As an illustration of T)(nymeri(les, the hydro- 
carbons homologous with olefiant gas may be 
taken. Olefiant gas is represented by the formula 
propylene by ( butylene by amylene 

by (’gH,,,. Thes(‘. sulistances have the same jiei- 
ccntagc com]»osition, but difierent moh‘<;ulai- 
•w eights. 

I'lic carbohydrates, whicli are represented by 
the general formula ( \llon< >.i, l)resent well-marked 
examples of isomerism, 'riius, cellulose, CgP,„0., 
‘-tarch, (',jH„)0,v and gum, are meta- 

meric ; wliile grape-sugar, f ',;H].jO,., possessi^s the 
same peicfmtage comjxisition, but twice as high 
a mob'cular wedght, as lactic acid, 0.(TI,;O.„ ami the 
same pcicentage com])osition, but. three times as 
high a moleenlar weight, as acetic acid, ; 

hence the three last-name<l substances are poly- 
ineiic. 

'riai most r(*eent researolu's have brought to liglit 
Ihe e\istenc<‘ of sevioal siieeial varieties of iso- 
merism. A tonfoiucrir body is one in which the 
reaction to some ieag(!nts is as if (certain hydrogen 
aloins were in one ]>la.<!e, in t he inolec.nle, while to 
otluns it is as if the hydiogim occupied a <lill'erent 
position ; and a taut.omeiic body may hGfksinonienr 
when it can be juepaied in recognisably diffeicnt 
foi ms, differing from one another in tlie position of 
tlies(* wandering hydi’ogens. A//<ifsotur.rir bodi(‘s 
ba\'e a similar elunnical structure, but the g(!o- 
metrieal symmetiy is dilf(nent, as in Ibc following 
case (in which the symbol X stands for the group 
•('OOH); 

Fuiiianc! Acul 


'rh(‘ ((uestion of geometrically symmetrical or 
asymmetric.al arrangeimmt of atoms in a molemilc' 
has heconie, in the hands of Wislicenns and others, 
one of considerable imiMUtance in reference to 
isomerism. <,,),uite possildy the allotropic modifica- 
tions of some of the elements (see Allotkopy) an^ 
really isomeiic <liffer(m(*es of arrangement of tlie 
atoms within the Molecule (<j.v.). See. also Ain )- 
MA'f’IC SlilUFS and Chemis’I'UV. 

ISOlllOrphisin (deiivc<l from the (Ireek words 
/ms-, ‘e(]nal,’and jii.orjAte, ‘form’) strictly signilies 
similarity of form, but it is now restricted by 
chemists lo those substances wliicli are not only 
similar in their crystalline form, but an; also 
analogous in their chemical composition, 'Plie 
diamond, C, magnetic oxide of iron. FetbFe./t,, 
and potasb-alnm, K.S(),,Al 2 (S 04 ).^,24H.^O, "all 
ciystallise in octabedra, but there is obviously 
no analogy in the, clumiical comjio.sition of these 
substances; on the other hand, the spinelle ruby, 
Mg(),Alj()g, magnetii; oxide of iron, Fe(),Ke.j(b{, 
and chrome ore, Fe 0 ,Cr„ 03 , not only crystallise in 
octabedra, but (as their formul;e show’) are also 
analogous in their chemical composition. Henco 
the members of the latter grou]>, not the former, 
are truly isomorphous in the restricted sense. As 
further examples we may quote the e.lements 
arsenic, antiinony, and tellurium ; the chloride, 
bromide, iodide, and fluoride of potassium ; the 
sesqiiioxides of aluminium, iron, chromium, and 
manganese ; and for additional lists refer to Miller s 
Chemiral Physim. In most cases, as Mitsclicrlich 


(to w'hom we owe most of our knowledge of this 
subject) show'od, the chemical composition of suh- 
staiiccs that correspond in form is analogous ; and 
that chemist further endeavoured to prove that 
cry.stalline form is indejiendent of the chemical 
nature of the atoms, and that it is determined 
solely by their grouping and relative jmsitions ; the 
Slime number of atoms combined in the same W’ay 
always producing, according to him, the .same 
crystalline form. The coincidence of similaiity* in 
crystalline form w ith similarity in atomic anange- 
ment is the most iin])ovtaiit genera I i.sation yet 
arrived at in the science of crystallogiaphy ; amf in 
clienii.stry it has been of essential sei vice in facili- 
tating the classilication of compounds, and lo some 
extent in determining the eomliining inimbeis or 
atomic weights of tlnj elementary bodies. 

l.KOUZO (Slov. So^a : anc. Sovims), a livei of 
Italy, ri.ses in tb<‘ dnlian Alps, flows toiluously 
.soutlnvards, and, after a course of some 85 miles, 
enters the (inlf of Trie.ste by two mouths, tin* 
Avestern really losing itself in the marslies, the 
mistern, canalised beloAv Sagrado, forming on its 
way to the sea the port of Monfalcone. The liA cr, 
locally cidcbrated for its trout, is turned to account 
in inigation and in tlie production of electrical 
power. On the Tsonzo in 238 the adAance of the 
em])eror Maximin njion Aquileia was temporarily 
stayed, and in 489 Odoaeer was defeated by Theo- 
doric. Ouring the tJreat War, pievious to the 
Italian repulse to tlie Piave (Oc.toher-Noveinher 
1917), the Isonzo, tlien in Austiian frontier teni- 
tory, was Anstria’.s lino of defence against Italy, 
ami as such was the sc(‘ne of many hatth's. 

Iso'podai (<h-., ‘ e(jnal- footed '), an ordei of 
higher Crust acenns, A' hicli agree with Amphipoda 
(q.v.) in having sessile eyes, nniiamous thoracic 
limbs at all stages, and no earajiaco ; and difler in 
h(;ing flattened dorso-veiitrally, not laterally, in the 
posterior position of the heart, and in having the 
lireaihing organs on the abdominal, not thoracic 
limbs. They are most ly’ marine ; a few occur in 
fresh water; the, wood-lice are terrestrial. The 
majority feed on decaying organic matter, but not 
a few are jiarasitic, e.g. Cymoilioidir, llopyrida*, 
and (hyptoniscida*. The terrestrial Avood-liee 
iiicl’.ale Oniscus, Porcellio, ArmadilUdium, and 
other genera ; on the shore are found forms like 
Ligia ; a common freshAvater species is Ascllus 
noiKxticKs ; the ‘grihhle’ (Limnoria) hoies into 
Avharf-posts and ship-sides ; there are many r(>maik 
able deep-seta types, like liatJninotuiiH gigduteus 
from the Gnlf of Mexico and the Indian Ocean, 
sometimes measuring a foot long by four inches 
broad. See Ciiustac:ea, Fish-louse', Wootj-lice. 
Isotlieriiial Lliit\s. Hee TKMfERATtJRE. 

Isotop<% It is found (Aston } that the Po.sitive 
Ions (q.v.) of many elmnents can he separated into 
groups presenting tlie characteristic that each 
group corresponds to an atomic Aveiglit expressible 
in integral numbers if the at. Avt. of oxygen he 
leckoned as IB’OO. Tims neon presents two gionps, 
the one corresponding to an at. Avt. -20 00, tin* 
other to an at. A\i. =22 00 ; hut the accepted at. w t. 
of ordinary neon is 20*2; therefoie ordinal y neon 
consists of a mixture of 90 per cent, of a variety of 
neon Avhose at. Avt. is 20 Avitli 10 per cent, of anoiliev 
variety Avhose at. Avt. is 22. These tAAo vaiietii**' of 
neon are cliemically indistinguishable, and cannot 
he chemically separated from one another, though 
they*^ may be physicall.y separated : ami the tAvo 
varieties are ‘ isotopes ’ of one another. Similarly, 
chlorine (at. Avt. 35 *4) is a mixture of tAvo isotopes, 
of at. Avt. -35 and 37. Cases have been observed 
in Avhich there are as iiumy ns seven isotopes. See 
Andrade, Structure of the Aiom, pp. 89-96 (1923). 
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Isotropisill, physical liomogeneity or amor 
phism ; ioentity of elastic forces of propajjation 
of vibration (light, heat, sound), or identity of 
susceptibility to magnetisation, in all directions. 
Ispahan. See Isfahan. 

I.sraely Kincjdom of. See Jkws. 

I.sriiels. doSEF, genre- painter, was born at 
Groningen in 1824. lie .sUidied at Ainsterdaiu 
undf^r Ivruseinan, and in Pari.s under Picot and 
Ary Scheffer. In 1855 his ‘William, Prince of 
Orange, opposing the Decree of the King of Spain ’ 
attracted attention in the Exposition Univeivselle. 
Put historical art vva.s foreign to his natural bent. 
He soon turned to scenes from humble life, and 
settling at Katwijk, near Leyden, he devoted him 
self to the portrayal of the fisher-folk, sending to 
the Salon of 1857 his ‘Children of the Sea’ and his 
‘ Evening on the Shore.’ In 1867 bis celebrated 
‘ Interior of the Orphan Asylum at Katwijk ’ gained 
for him a third-class medal and the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour; and eight years later be u.is 
awarded the cross and a lirst-class medal. After- 
wards he resided at I’lie Hague, working indefatig- 
ably, and producing a long series of genre-pictures 
in oils and water-colours, presenting, usually in 
its pathetic aspects, the life of the hiimhler classes 
of flollaiid. He died 12tli August 1911. At fir.st 
his work was somewhat violent in colour, but 
gradually it became atihdued, harinonious, and 
lovely; his management of the restricted tonality 
which he adopted shows the most accomplished 
artistic skill ; and his handling is large, vigorous, 
and unlaboured. Among his chief pictures may 
he named ‘ Meditation ’( 1850), ‘Tlie Shipwrecked 
Mtyiner’ (V8G1), ‘Alone in the World’ (two 
paintings, 1878), ‘The Sewing-school at Katwijk’ 
(1881), ‘Silent Company ’( 1882), ‘Fine Weather’ 
(1883), ‘The Struggle for Life’ (1883), and 
‘Toddler’ (1888). He is also favourably known 
as an etcher by ‘Old Mary/ ‘The Cradle,’ ‘The 
Mobh(3r,’ ‘The Fisherman,’ ‘Old Man,’ and other 
plates (collection by Hubert, 1910), very simple, 
direct, and painter -like in their method. See 
works by Netsclier (1887) and Pliytliian (1012); 
also Eisler in The Studio (special .s])ring number, 
1924). 

Isslk-kiil ( ici rgliiz, ‘warm water’), a lake in 
Turkestan, situated, at an elevation of 5000 feet 
above .sea-Iev<jl, between the 'I’erskei Ala-tan range 
on the south and the Kungei Ala-tan on the noith. 

It measures 112 miles long, .SS miles broad, and 
covers an area of 1980 sip m. Its water is very 
salt, Imt full of fish, e.specially oarj). It receives 
forty or more rivers, hut its surface falls perma- 
nently at the rate of 8 or 9 inches a year. 

Issoir43 ( ane. Issiodorum ), a town in the Kreindi 
department of Piiy-de DOme, near the conlluence 
of the Coa/,e and Allier, 2l miles by rail SE. of 
Clermont-Ferrand; pop. 6000. It 'was treated 
with savage fury by the Protestant.s (1574) and 
the Roman (Jatholics (1,577) during the leligious 
wars after the Ridormation. 

a town in the French department 
of Indre, 72 miles !S. of Orleans by rail, has tanneries, 
manufactures of parelimeiit, cloth, «S:c., and quarries 
of lithographic stone ; jaip. 14,(X)0. 

IssuSy anciently, a seaport on a gulf of the 
same name in Cilicia, Asia Minor, celebrated for 
the victory which Alexander the Great obtained 
here over Darius (333 ii.(r.), the camp, treasure, 
and family of Darius falling into his hands. 

Issy, a town in the French department of Seine, 
half a mile SW. from Paris, possesses a .seminary, 
a retreat for old men, a <iastle, and manufactures 
of chemicals, <&c. The wide country around is 
used for aviation. Pop. 23,000. Here on 3d July 


1815 Blucher defeated Davout. In 1870-71, during 
the siege of Paris by the Germans, the fort of Issy 
suffered severely from gun-fire. 

Istakhr, or Stakhk, mi ancient city of Persia, 
built near Persepolis (q.v.). 

Istainbol* Sec Constantinople. 
iNthlUllSy iu Geograi)hy, a narrow nock of land 
joining two larger j)orlions. as tlie Isthmus of Suez 
and the Isthmus of Panama. The name was often 
^ plied by the ancients without any addition to 
the isthmus of Corinth, joining the Peloponnesus 
to continental Hella.s. Here i\eie celebrated the 
Isthmian Gaines, one of the four great national 
festivals of Greece (see Athi.e'I'IC Spopts). 

I.stria, a former Austrian land, forming a 
:»eninsuia in tJie north-east corner of the Adriatic 
Sea, between the Gulf of Trieste and the Gulf of 
Fiume or Quarnero. Although a monntainons 
land, often swept by the sirocco and bora winds, 
t yields excellent olive-oil and wine. This land 
was lost to Austria in the Gieat War, subsequent 
>o.sse.ssion being disputed by Italy and Yugoslavia; 
-he treaty of Kapallo (1920) gave practically the 
whole of the region (area, 2000 sq. m. ; pop. 343,000) 
to Italy. — For Dora d’Lstria, .see Guika. 

Itacolliniite* a schistose quartzite, containing 
scales of mica, talc, and chlorite, which are often 
so arranged ns to give a certain flexibility to the 
rock {flexible sandstone). In Uiazil and the south- 
eastern states of Nortli America itaoolumite soine- 
biines contains diamonds. 

Italia Irredcuta (It. Italia irredentista, 
rreden(<(, Lat. in-redem^ita^ ‘uniedeenied Italy’), 
n Italian politics of the later 19ih century and 
after, words denoting European lands neighhounng 
•n Italy, Italian in speech, but jkoliticaTly joined 
o other countiit's. As originally undeistood, 
Italia Irredentff emhraiied such lands as yonthein 
Tyrol (‘the 'I'lentino ’), Gorz, ’I'rieste, Istria, 
Dalmatia, Ticino, Nice, Corsica, and Malta, and 
the incorporation of these regions into Italy became 
in the last quarter of the 19tli century the aim of 
an ‘Irredentist’ Italian political party. Agitation 
in this sense was si>ecially nclive from 1878 till 
1882, after which date Italy’s entry in the Triple 
Alliance into paitnership with Austria, against 
kvJiom up till then the real force of the movement 
lad lieen diiected, caused Irredentism to lose nmch 
of its power, lint not to disappear. Later events 
roved favourable to the cause, and the outhienk 
of the Great War created circumstances in which 
the realisation of h redentist aims became possible. 
The cession to her of Irredentist territories in 
•Austria, Italy claimed as the luhie, first to Austria- 
Hungary of her maintenance of neutrality, and 
thereafter to the Allies of her active inteivention 
the war. This price, rejected by Anstria- 
Hmiigary, was accepted by the Allies in' the secret 
Pact of London (1915), and at the conclusion of 
io.stilities was paid in the main in the treaties of 
Germain ( 1919) and Kapallo (19‘20). See Italy, 
War (Great). As a term, ‘Irredentism’ has 
acquired a generic as ilistinct from its originally 
specific sense, e.g. Polish, Turkish Irredentism. 

Italian Arcllitecturc. This term is usually 
.imited to the style jiractised by the Italian 
architects of the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries, 
and since adopted in every countrj^ in Europe. 
The style originated in a 'revival of the ancient 
architecture of Rome. Although Gothic archi- 
tecture had been practised in Italy during the 
13th and 14th centnrios, it had never been 
.horonghly naturalised. The Italians always shov ed 
a preference for the round arch over the pointed 
northern fomi ; and even in the buildings they 
erected in the pointed style there is a certain 
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hiiuplicity and largeness of parts indicative of a 
classic feeling. As early as 1350 Giovanni Pisano, 
in the beautiful sculpture of the pulpit in the 
Paptistery at Pisa, showed a return to tlie ancient 
models. Arnolfo di Cambio planned the cathedral 
of Florence (1290-1300), and in his design proposed 
a great dome ( a remarkably Roman feature ) over 
the crossing of the nave and transej»t. This he <lid 
not live to complete; but he prepared the way for 
Rrun(dlesclii (g.v.), who went to Rome to study 
the ancient buildings there, at that time neglected 
and hardly known to the Italians themselves, and 
ultimately, notwithstanding great opj>osiiion, suc- 
ceeded in carrying out the construction of the dome 
as it now stantls. From this time the revival of 
Roman architecture went on rapidly. It was 
encouraged by the popes and other pi inces of Italy ; 
and the invention of the printing-press scion spread 
a knowledge of the works of the Italian architects 
over Europe. At first the Ronian mouldings and 
ornaments only w(?ro copied and applied to the 
existing forms. As the ancient style became better 
umlorstootl its general ])iinciples wore gradually 
adojited, until at length the Modern Italian style 
M as formecl. This style may he defined as ancient 
Roman architecture apjdied to the forms and 
re<]uir<mients of modern buildings. It has been 
admiiably apjilied to domestic, Imt it has never 
lieea so successfully used in ecclesiastical edifices. 



Library of St Mark’s, Venice, Rioardi Palace, Florence, 
by Sansovino. by Michelozzo. 


The <Iomes of the Italian churches render the 
interiors of th(!se buildings very impressive, and 
are a feature, for the introduction of which into 
the west of Europe we are indebted to this .style ; 
but the facades of the churches are broken up into 
•tories, and want the unity of a Gothic front. 


Italian architecture is divided into three styles 
or schools, according to the places where it was 
practised— viz. the Florentine, Roman, and Vene- 
tian. The Florentine buildings are massive and 
grand in etlect ; they are indebted to ancient Roman 
' art chiefly for details, tlio outlines being the same 
.08 those of the older buildings, designed to suit the 
requirements of tlie locality. Florence being a 
turbulent city, every man who had anything to lose 
had literally to make his house his castle. Accord- 
ingly, the basement floor is massively built with 
large blocks of ston<*, /iiid the windows ,ore small and 
plain. The Roman school naturally resembles more 
closely the ancient Roman hiiildings .so numerous in 
that city— pilasters, arcades, &c. being freely used. 
In Rome trie plan of including two or more stories 
in one order of columns or ])ilasters witli their 
entablature, having an attic or low story above, 
first originated, and was afterwards extensively, 
hut, as already ^‘.xplained, not successfully appliecl 
to churches. 

The Venetian style is, a.s might ho expected in a 
city long accustomed to elegant palaces, the most 
ornate and picturesque of the Italian schools. 
Venice is crowded with specimens of all kinds from 
the earliest to the latest Renaissance, and retains it s 
individuality of style from first to last. Each story 
is marke<l by a separate tier of columns or pilasters 
with their entablature ; the windows are .arclied 
and ornamented with columns, and the .spandrils 
commonly lille<l with figures. The outline is varied 
in form, and is usually finished with a balustrade, 
broken by pedestals, and crowned Mith sculptured 
figures. It is from this most picturesque of the 
styles of the Italian Renaissance that the other 
countries of Europe derived their peculiar forms. 
See Renaissance, Elizaukthan, Palladio. 

Italy, a kingdom of Europe, comprising the 
central of the three great [xminsulas of southern 
Europe (excepting the small republic of San Marino, 
q. V. ), togctljer with Sicily, Sardinia, and some 
smaller islands. Knit to the solid mass of central 
Europe by the Apennines, the peninsula pi ejects 
south-eastward into the Mediterranean like a mag- 
net, drawing to itself in ancient times the lordship 
and commerce of the whole sea, and serving as 
the avenue by whicli the culture of the East was 
carried into northern and western Europe. At 
the Strait of Otranto Italy apjiioache.s within 
le.ss than 50 miles of Albania. The Alfis stretch 
from the Gulf of Fiume to the Riviera, and olmosl 
without a bleak shut in the kingdom fiom Yugo- 
.slavia, Austrm, Switzerland, and France. The 
peninsula itself extends from the Alps to tlie 
southernmost ])oint of Calabria, an unnamed head- 
land in 37° 54' 54" N. lat., or 24" fartlier south than 
Cape Spartiveiito. The e.xtreme eastern point is 
the Cape of Otranto, 18“ 30 37" E. long., and the 
western Monte Tabor, 0' 33' 7" E. Its greatest 
length in a direct line is about 700 miles ; the 
breadth ranges from some 400 miles in the north to 
about 20 between the Gulfs of Santa Eufeniia and 
Squillace, hut in most places is about 90 or 100 
miles. The seaboard of the peninsula extends to 
over 2000 miles. 

The area of Italy is 117,982 sq. ni. ; the jmpula- 
I tion 38,710,576 (density, 328 ‘1 per sq. m.). The 
j area ia nearly that of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
j the population somewhat in excess of that of 
England and Wales. Of the area, some 7350 so. m., 
made up of Southern Tyrol and lands rountt the 
head of the Adriatic, came to Italy from Austria 
after the Great War. Continental and peninsular 
Italy, with the small islands embraced in its 
administration and excluding Zaia and district 
isolated on the eastern Adriatic, (iomprises about 
98,726 sq. m. At the first general census of the 
kingdom, in 1871, the population was 26,801,154; 
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in 1895 it was estimated at 30,913,670; but boun- 
daries having altered, these Hgures are not com- 
parable with those of later date. 


Olil Terrlt()^l^■^l- 

Area in 8(i 1 

P<i|>iilnUou ' 

I'opiilation 

Province* and Cuinpiu tliuenti. 

Mile*. 

in laai. 

111 1»11 

1 A Icssamlria 

1,960 

729,710 i 

781,760 


2,870 

635,400 1 

623,698 

N'ov.ara 

2,548 

675,926 1 

724,866 

■i Turin 

5,0.55 1 

1,029,214 1 

1,253,443 

Ptkdmont 

11,551 

3,070,2.50 1 

3.383,646 

!i (.ieiioa 

1,,582 

700,122 ! 

1,176,069 

t,. I’oito Maurizio 

456 

132,261 : 

150,836 

Liguria 

2,038 

892,373 , 

1,326,904 

7. Bergamo 

l,()7(i 

““ 390,776“ 

655,686 

s Brescia 

1,825 

471,668 

652,225 

Lomo 

1,105 

515,050 

630,977 

10. Cremona 

0.S.5 

302,138 

367,605 

11. Mantua 

903 

295,728 

376,901 

113. Milan 

1,2‘'’ 

1,1]4,!>91 

1,906,231 

1 a. Pavia 

1,2S/ 

469,831 

492,520 

14. ISomlrio 

1,233 

120.531 

131,184 

1 .OMBAUnV 

9,5:’.5 

3,080,015 

5,103,:i29 

15. B(‘]luno 

1,270 

174,140 

228,627 

in. Padua.. 

.82(1 

397,762 

688,043 

17. Rovigo 

(>,S1 

217,700 

287,238 

1 S 'rp/4 isir k 

'>5(; 

375,704 

548,487 


2,551* 

.501,745 

719,996 


944 

:i.56,708 ! 

619,208 


1,185 

394,065 ; 

518,266 

22. Vicenza . . 

1,0.50 

396,3 iO 

547,480 

Vi. N ice 

9, 105 

2,814,173 

3,957,336 

25. Bologna 

1,465 

457,474 

642,674 

2i Ferr.ira 

1,019 

230, .807 

;'>4<!,016 

25 Porli. 

730 

2.51,110 

331,099 

2(1. Modena 

1,003 

279,254 

395,613 

27 Paima.. 

1,258 

207,306 

353,378 

2s l’iacon/;i . .... 

907 

226,717 

281,309 

20. Ravenna . 

715 

225.704 

257,604 

liU Reggio Emilia 

885 

214,9.5i> 

347,095 

Emii.ia .. 

8,042 

2,183,391 

2,954,687 

:U. Arezzo. 

1,274 

238,744 

298,519 

52. Ploience... 

2,201 

790,776 

1,041,777 

53. Giossetu . 

1,735 

11 1,295 

164,990 

54 Li'gliorn 

155 

121,012 

143,723 

.35. Lucca 

i.5.5 

284,484 

346,602 

5G. .Massa and Carrara . . 

088 

lC9,40i> 

225,944 

37. Pisa . . 

1,185 

283,563 1 

360,787 

5H. Hieua 

1,471 

205,921) 

247.842 

Tusi'any... 

9,502 

: 2,208,869 1 

2,830,184 

3'J. Ancona 

748 

‘ 267,338 

334,654 

40 .\scoli Piceno 

805 

209,18.5 

265,164 

41 ]\lacorata 

1,070 

239,713 

267,760 

12. J’i).sai'o and Urbino .... 

1,118 

223,043 

280,718 

MARCHKa . . 

5,741 

'939,279 

1,148,296 

45. Umiuiia 

3;770_ 

t 572,060 

738.070 

44 Uo.MK 

'4,001 

1" 903,472 

1,517.292 

45. Aiinila degli Abnizzi 

2.1 93'“ 

'363,027 

"39.5,799 

4(i. (timpobas.so 

1,092 

365,434 

340,909 

17 Cbieti 

1,142 

343,948 

370,242 

4S. Tei'.amo 

7,000 

254,806 

319,990 

Ahuuzzi and Moi.ihe.. 

0,5.S7 ' 

“ 1,317,215 

1 1,432,940 

40 Avcllmo 

1,105 

392,019 

403;ir8"5 

50. Beiievento 

819 

238,426 

267,171 

51 Casorta 

2,054 

714,131 

823,132 

52. Naples. 

351 

1,001,245 

1,468,040 

55 .Salnrno 

1,908 

550.167 

684,313 

Campania 

0,277_ 

2,8t>t5,677 

3,5467641 

,54. Bari.. . . 

2,048 

679,499 

962,511 

.5.5 Foggia 

2,083 

350,267 

1 468,502 

5(i. Lecce 

2,645 

663,298 

I 886,048 

Apulia 

7,370 

1,589, Of *4 

i 2,297,061 

57. Basii.tuata 

3,855 

524,504 

1 '468,667 

.5R. Catanzaro 

2,034 

433,976" 

] 614,123 

r>!», (.'oaonza 

2..500 

451,186 

496,884 

f)0. Reggio di Calabria 

1,219 

372,723 

602,311 

Calabria 

5,819 

1,257.883 

1 1,612,318 

(il. (}altanlssetta . . . 

T,271 

206, 379 

386,67'6 

02. Catania 

1 ,907 

663,4.57 

876,266 

05. Cirgenti 

1,175 

312,487 

411,281 

04. Mes.sina 

1,254 

400,924 

682,064 

(i5. I’alormo 

1,927 

699 151 

860,306 

00. Syracnao 

1,4.53 

341,626 

6:16,614 

07. Trapani 

!)68 

283,977 

409,247 

Htcilv 

9,'95r) 

2,927,902 

4,061,462 

08. Cagliari 

6,179 ' 

420.685" 

580,232 

09. Sassari 

4.P20 

261,367 

.^33.942 

Harpinia 

, 9,209 

682.002 

8fW,l74 

Total (old territories ).! 110,082 

1 

28,469,628 

1 37,142,886 


New Teiritviriei. 

Ai va in till 
Mlloi. 

POpUlutlOQ 

In 1881. 

Population 
In 1»21. 

GoKiziA and GRAPibUA, and 
distiicth annexed from 
Carintliia and Cannolu. . 

ISTRlA ... 

Tbikhtl . . 

Vknkzia Tuidi ntina. 

Zara, and island.s annexed 

troni Dalmatia 

Totel (new territories). 

1,138 

2,035 

37 

4,027 

__ 113 

7,350 


319,308 

343,401 

238,655 

647,703 

18,623 

1,567,690 

i' 

Total ( whole kingdom). 

117,982 


38,710,676 


Among the largest towns of Italy aie Naples, 
772,000; Milan, 719,000; Rome, 692,000; Turin, 
502,000; Palermo, 394,000; Genoa, 316,000 ; Flor- 
ence, 254,000; Catania, 252,000; 4'ricste (in new 
ttnritories ), 239,000; liologna, 211,000; Messina, 
176,000; Venice, 172,000 ; Leghorn, 115,000; P.aii, 
115,000; Padua, 112,000; Fenara, 108,000; Tar 
anto, 104,000; Rrescia, 100,000. Zara (q.v.), with 
stnall surrounding district, came to Italy in 1920; 
Finine (q.v.) in 1924. The seat of goveinment was 
at Turin from 1861 to 1865, then at Florence till 
1870, since which date Kome has been tiie cajutal 
of the kingdom. 

While the population of Italy as a whole is 
overwhelmingly Italian, there au; in vaiious dis- 
tricts imp)ortant ►S}>anish (in fciaulinia), Gieek 
(Southern Italy), Albanian (Calabria, Puglie, 
Sicily), French (Piedmont), German ( Fiedniont, 
Venetia, Trentino), and Slav (Venetia, Jstiia) 
eh!ment.s, the immbeis of the last two having 
been greatly increased as a result of Italy’s teni- 
torial acquisitions aftei the Great War. (A list 
of the pretty numerous ])laces in the Nespolilan 
and Sicilian provinces where Albanian, an Italian- 
i.sed Modern Greek, Gallo-Italic, Provencal, and 
Illyrian are still in use as ‘linguistic islands,’ will 
be found in a paper contributed by Prince Juicien 
Bonai>artc to the Philological Society, March 1890.) 

In Italy a marked excess of births o\ er deaths 
leads to a ciuitinuous increase in population, and 
the resultant phenomenon of constant emigration 
is one of the most striking featuies of Italian social 
and economic life. In 1913 the highest lecoided 
ligure of 872,598 emigrants was leached. In 1009-13 
the yearly average was 678,960. In 1923 the ligure 
W'as 395*000. 4’he emigrants piocced to the 
various countries of Europe, and to those of North 
and Sovith America (Argentine, United States, &c.), 
the proportion going to the United States pievious 
to the passing of the immigration law of 1917 being 
formerly very great. Many of the emigiants leturn, 
either on the conclusion of seasonal employment, 
or after having spent one or two years abioad, and 
their savings, either brought back oi sent back to 
Italy, are an imi)ortant factor in the economic 
w'elt'aie of the country. 

To the kingdom proper must be added Italy’s 
colonial po.ssessions in Afiica, (since 1885) and else- 
where. Eritrea {Eryiliraa, fiom the Greek word 
for ‘red’) extends 670 miles along the Kcd Sea 
coast, from (’ape Kasar to the Straits of P>ab-el- 
Mandeb, with an area of 45,800 sq. in. and 396,000 
iniiabitants, Massowah and Asmara being the chief 
towns. Part of the Danakil country is included ; 
the protectorate claimed over Abyssinia by the 
treaty of 1880 was put an end to by the disaster of 
Adowa in 1896. The colony and protectorates of 
Italian Somaliland have an' area of 140,000 sq. m. 
and 650,000 inhabitants. Ijibia Italiana, annexed 
from Turkey in 1911-12, has an area of 400,000 
sq. m. and about 800,000 inhabitants. By treaty 
of 1924 Britain ceded the greater part of duhaland 
to Italy ; and outside Africa, by the Treaty of 
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Lausanne (1923), Italy obtained the island of 
Rhodes and tiie Dodecanese — area, 1000 sq. ni. ; 
pop. 100,000. 

Hiydcal Features. — The configuration of conti- 
nental Italy (for the islands, see Sardinia and 
Sicily ) may he easily explained ; in the peninsular 
portion it is determined mainly by the great chain 
of the Apennines. It is usual with geographers 
to divide the country into Northern, Central, and 
Southern Italy, the middle section generally being 
taken to (ixtend between Si>ezia and Cape Circello 
on the west coast and Rimini and Monte Cargano 
on the east coast. This division, however, especi- 
ally as regards its southern boundary, is purely 
arbitrary, and it will be more convenient in this 
article, ivliile retaining the terms commonly in use, 
to de.scril^ the country under the two divisions 
into vvhi(di pliy.sically it falls- the great plain of 
Noithern Italy, and the generally mountainous 
penin.sula to the south. 

On the northern frontier the Alps sweej» round 
in a mighty arc from Nice to Finnic, running out 
in places into I’iedmont, Lombardy, the Tientino, 
Vimice, and Istria. For the most pait they ri.se 
st-eeji and abrupt, except where their W'all is pieice<l 
by long, deep ^■alleys : and some of the loftiest 
peaks in the system, including Mont Blanc und 
Monte Rosa, belong to this mountain girdle. 'I'he 
higfiest mountain entirely within the kingdom is 
Clan Paradi.so ( l,3,6r)2 feet), the culminating point 
of the Craian Alps, in Piedmont. Between the Alps 
and the Apennines spreads the broad, fertile Loin- 
bai do A'enetian jilain, a nearly level countrv , 
whicdi difl'ers altogether in character from the 
]ieninsula U) the south, and for a long period was 
politically distinct from it. Most of this great 
niluvi.al tra<*t, which tills the greater jiart of 
Northern Italy, belongs to the basin of the Po : 
it is irrigateil by numerous streams and (‘anals, 
and is oiui of the most fruitful and nourishing 
districts of Italy. The principal rivers are fed 
from the Aljiine lakes; and the Po (q.v.), which 
dcsc.ends from Monte Viso, on the western frontiei, 
anti, as it sweeps across the ]»lain, receives the con- 
tributions of numerous important streams, ranks 
tor its ^olnme of water among the notable ii\ers 
of FiUropc. It is navigable for 320 out of its 420 
mile.s, and several of its tributaries are also 
navigable. The Adige, which is coniu'cted with 
the Po by canals, is also, although mueb more 
lapid, navigable in its lower course, and so is the 
Brenta : the other streams that pour dow n through 
the Venetian plain are mostly mountain-torrents. 
The lakes of Northern Italy belong to a diil'erent 
class from those of the peiiinsnla. Many of the 
Po’s tributaries spread out at the foot of the Alps 
aito con.siderabh* bodies of water, among w liicli are 
the Lago di (birda (127 sip m. ), Lago Maggiore 
|81), and (Mmo (58). These lakes are all remark 
able for their (Uspth ; Maggiore is reported to have 
a depth of 1158 feet, Como 1358, and (farda 191(> 
feet. From Rimini to the (Julf of Trieste the 
coast is flat and marshy from the overflow' of the 
rivers, and fringed, both north and south of the 
muddy delta of the Po, for long distances by 
lagoons. These lagoons are in general .separated 
from the sea hy only a naiTow strip of sand, writh 
openings at intervals, and contain .some important 
harbours, such as Venice and (Jhioggia. On the 
Riviera coast, from the frontier near Nice to 
Spezia, the sunny, rugged mountains come close to 
the water’s edge, the only considerable portions of 
level ground occurring at the mouths of valleys. 
The Apennines shut out this district from the rest 
of Northern Italy, and from their proximity there 
are no large streams along the coast liere. The 
geology of the north an<l west of Northern 
Italy IS that of the Alps (q.v.). In the basin 


of the Po there are vast moraines left by the 
glaciers of the (xlainal Period ; and the isolat«>d 
Monti Berici and Euganean Hills, in tlie plain 
north of the A<lige, an* of volcanic origin. 

In the peninsula the Apennines are the most 
important feature. 'Ihe (diain, after stretching 
across from the (4ulf of Cenoa to the Adriatiip 
turns and runs down in a broad, irngular nuiss to 
the e.xtremity of (Jalabria, but does not- extend 
into the ‘ heel ’ towards Otranto. Its highest point 
before it makes its bend is Monte Cimono(71U> 
feet); but the mean elevation is only some 5200 
feet, and ibe principal summits of the range occur 
in Central Italy. Here it no longer presents a 
continuous ridge, hut is broken into mountain - 
masses ami short ranges, inarching in a roughly 
parallel direction, and siqiarated by extensive u].- 
land valley.s. The limestone ro(‘ks of tlu* Apen- 
nines, rugged and cleft, fill the interior of tin* 
country with picturesque mountain sceniM y, Avhieb 
becomes wilder as the chain stn^tidics farther south, 
and in the Neapolitan highlands exhibits a 
grandeur, that is softened .somewhat hy the fertile 
‘reil earth,’ iorined from the disintegrated limestmie. 
In Central Italy the main chain follow’s the 
Adriatic .side, and its eastern slope is (he stoepei ; 
tin; western is les.s ahiujit, and contains nnnierou-^ 
valleys. The culminating jieak of the Apennines 
is Monte Corno (9577 feet), in the great mountain- 
mas.s calleil Gran Sasso d’ltalia. The bold jiro 
niontory of Monte Gargano (once an island) does 
not belong to the Apctiiiine system. I’lie Neajioli 
tan Apcnnine.s fill the rest ot‘ t he peninsula, cross- 
ing over to tlic w'est coast, and running (dose upon 
the .sea again, as in Northern Italy ; hut the system 
properly ends w'itli Monte Polliuo (7376), where tlie 
Calahrian penin.sula begins; for here the lime.stone, 
except at long intei v'als, gives place to grnnite, 
gneiss, ami (uystalline schists -to rcappeai, how- 
ever, in the mountains of Sicily, which may he 
looked upon as a continuation of the range (for the 
g(!ology, .sec Al'liNNiNKs). On the Avest side of the 
peninsula, betw een the main chain and the .sea, a 
volcanic tract extends from the isolated traehytic 
<‘one of Monte Amiata (5689), in Tuscany, to tin* 
Monti La/iali, and as far .south as Vesuvius (4206), 
the only A'olcano still active. The entire Campa- 
nian plain, the Roman ('ainpagna, and the country 
round Viterbo are mainly or volcanic origin ; amt 
throughout this tract are a number of small lakes 
occupying crater-.shaped basins. 'I'he only volcanic 
peak east of the main chain is Monte Vulture 
(4364), somewhat farther north than Vesuvius. 
To the volcanic centies Avitliiu tin; peninsula may 
he addetl F.tna in Sicily, and Stromholi in the 
Lipari Islamls. Tuscany is a hilly country, Avliich 
seldom rises into mountains. Farther south the 
Koman }»lain, the Pontine Marshes, and the fer- 
tile Campanian idain are connected, Avith unim 
portaiit breaks ; Imt on the east shh^ of the Apen 
nines the only ])laiu is that of Apulia, Avliich rises 
into undulating doAvus, and, in the peninsula to the 
iiorth-ea.st of the Gulf of Taranto, into Ioav, baricn 
liills of IMiocene foiuiation. North of Apulia 
strc'tches of vine-clad hills occupy the country 
between the mountains and the Aciriatic, until the 
loAvlands of Northern Italy are reached. 

The rivers of the peninsula present a striking 
contrast to tho.se of the northern plains. Here arc 
no such inexhaustible reservoirs as in the lakes 
and snowlields of the Alps, nor is the rainfall of 
importance save in the winter months; so that 
even the larger lowland rivers, except tlie Tilier, 
fall considerably in summer, and in the south what 
are torrents after heavy rains often in the dry sea- 
son disappear altogether. The chief rivers of the 
peninsula floAv into llie Tyrrhenian Sea ; but only 
the Tiber (for 90 miles) and, to a loss extent, 
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the Arno (66 inileK), Volturno, and Garigliano are 
navigable. The lakes of the peninsula are either 
crater-lakes, such as that of Bolsena (45 sq. ni.), 
or occupy tioughs among the mountains. To 
the latter class belongs Traaimeno nr the Lago di 
iVrugia (52 sq. m.); Fucino or (’elano, which waw 
a larger lake, has been drained, and is now culti- 
vated. I'lni coast along the Adriatic extends un- 
broken, except where the tiargano i)romontorv forms 
tlie Gulf of Manfredonia ; and on this side the onljr 
harbours, unless we include Ancona, are Brindisi, 
Barletta, and Bari. Taranto is one of the best 
luu bouiH in Italy. A vast fertile plain, but infested 
with malaria, adjoins tluj 'mlf of that name ; while 
nearly everywhere in Calabria the coast, though 
richly clothed with southern vegetation, is more or 
less steep, and the only nort is Keggio, on the Strait 
of Messina. To the iiortli are the Gulfs of Folicastro, 
Salerno, Naples, and Gaeta, that of N.ajiles, shel- 
tered by the islands of Ischia and Capri, being espe 
ciallywell [U’ovided with harbours. In t’entral Italy 
the west coast contains several long, shallow bays, 
divided by promontories which have been formed 
by alluvial cleposits connecting rocky islands with 
tlie mainland ; but still farthei north, along the 
Riviera, the steej) coast presents a number ()f admir- 
able harbours, such as Spezia, Genoa, and Savona. 

Climate and Vegetation . — The generally warm 
climaLC of Italy is considerably modilied in placee 
by tlie presence of the mountain-ranges or the 
[uoximity of the sea. The plain of the Po, oj»en 
to the icy winds from the Alps, and closed to those 
from the south, has a cold if short winter (the mean 
winter temperature of Turin is nearly the same as 
that of Shetland), while along the Riviera the 
temperature is as high as, and sometimes higher 
than, that of Rome or Naples. Throughout tin* 
])eninsula the tenii)erature is lowered by the pres- 
ence of the Apennines, and some of the coldest 
<listrict8 of Italy are found in the Marches and 
in the Abruzzi uplands. Moreover, the Adriatic 
coast, exposed to the north-east winds, is colder 
than the (‘orreH]»onding west coast, duly is in 
general the hottest month, but in the extreme 
south, August ; the coldest month is Januar 3 ^ 
Temperatures as high as 109“ F. (in Apulia), and 
as low as 25" F. (on Monte Stelvio, in Lom- 
bardy) have been reconled, but over the whole 
<!Ountry the summer mean lies between 70" and 
SO" F., the winter mean between 35° and 50° h\ 
With regard to the rainfall <a considerable dillei- 
ence is observable in the various secdiiuis of the 
(iountry. In the very south there are but two 
.seasons, a wet and a dry ; when;a,s in Northern 
Italy there are tw’o greater and two lesser rainy 
ptuiods in the year, most rain falling in October 
and in spiing, and lea.st in Avinter. ()\M;r all the 
peninsula autumn is the wet sea.son ; but in the 
islands most rain falls in the winter months. The 
mean annual lainfall varies from about 17 to 60 
incJies. The low est mean is in Foggia and on the 
Sardinian coast ; the highest in the Julian Alps, 
and in Bergamo and Novara. The distribution of 
moisture is very^ unequal, even in districts near one 
another (the yearly mean of Venice itself is less 
than half that of Udine) ; but in general most 
rain falls in the mountain.s. Snow is common in 
the basin of the Po, becoming less so as we proceed 
south, except in the ii])lands, where in some dis- 
tricts it lies for months. The cold mistral blows 
in the Gulf of Genoa, and the scorching sirocco 
affects the coast sometimes as far north as Venice. 
The singular clearness of the atmosphere, enhanc- 
ing the charms of buildings and of landscape, .strikes 
every visitor ; but in many districts tlie evil pres- 
ence of malaria, from July to October esj>ecially, 
forms a serious drawback to the sunny climate. 
Indeed, some of the most fertile tracts of Italy, as 


in Calabria, have for centuries lain deserted owing 
to this plague. The malignant type infests the 
Adriatic lagoons, the Tuscan Maremma, the 
Roman Campagna, Apulia, most of the Calabrian 
coast, and Sicily and Sardinia. At the beginning 
of the 2()th century over 13,000 deaths a year w ere 
set dowm to malarial fever. Since then, the use 
of quinine and drainage iqierations have gone far 
towards stamping out the disease. 

The vegetation of Northern Italy is in the main 
such as can endure tlu^ frosts of w inter. But by the 
lake-sides we find olive, and on occasion orange, trees, 
and the summer heat is sufiicient to ripen rice and 
maize, of which, as well as other cereals and legumes, 
larpc crops are raised. Forests of chestnuts clothe 
the mountains, vim^yards the lower hills, and the 
mulberry-tice is extensively grow n. The Riviera, 
so far as vegetation is concerned, belongs to 8outh- 
ern Italy, and the date-palms and orange-trees are 
continued at slight intervals alongthe Tuscan coast. 
In the interior of Central Italy, however, the vege- 
tation still presents much the sam(“ features as in 
the Lombard plain, and it is only in Southern Itnly 
that the Mediteiranean flora prevails. Here, in 
the lowlands from Monti' Gargano and Terracina 
south, the flora of (’entral Europe gives place to 
palms and orange and lemon and <!itron trees, t he 
cactus and agave, laurels, myrtles, oleanders, and 
forests of arbutus and the evm-green oak. Gtily 
at elevations above 2600 feet do the chestnut and 
oak reappear, and higher still the; beech ; the bin h 
and fir and pine are confined to the .Alps. 

Agriculture.— Italy is i>re-eminentlj’^ an agricul- 
tural country. Of its entire area almost the whole 
is in some degree or other productive, tlui unj»io- 
ductive tracts embracing only the higher mountain 
districts and the maishes. Even .so, the count jy 
is not self-sutticient in ]>oint of food sujqdy, and 
despite protective tarifls, drainage, irrigation, and 
deforestation schemes, and schemes for inenMsing 
technical etticiency and for encouraging more inten- 
sive cultivation, cereals continue among tlm heaviest 
itmnsof annual import. Sjieaking gi'iierally, bre.id 
is th(‘ staple food of the Italian jiopulation, niul 
wdieat- raising is in consequence an agricultural 
imlustry of first imjiortance. In Italy Avheat is 
grown almost everywhere, often under highly un- 
favourable <*onditions, with tin; result tliat the 
general average yield is low, even although in 
certain parts, as in Ferrara, Roiigo, and low*'- 
Verona, ]>rodigious returns are <d»tained. Mai,^'*‘, 
grown chiefly in the irrigated plains of Lombardy, 
Vimetia, and Emilia, follow's wlieat in importance 
as a cereal. Gf rice Italy is the gieatest European 
producer. 'Phe croji is raised almost solely in tlu^ 
valley of the Po, but the area under cultivation tends 
to decrease* chiefly because of diflicult conditions 
of working, and because of the exhausting effect of 
the (Top on the soil. Bailey is )>rodueed in 8icily 
and Sardinia, and used t,o be (tonsumed as food and 
fodder, butisnoAv absorbed by the Italian breweries. 
Oats and rye are chiefly used ns fodder. Potatoes 
are groivn in the mountainous regions of the A bruzzi, 
Campania, Lombardy, and Piedmont, but their use 
as human food is not of such importance as in 
Germany and Britain. Beans, haricots, pens, chick- 
peas, and lupines are raised, and liesides being 
consumed as food and fodder are used for green 
manuring. Tomatoes and cabbages and cauli- 
flower.s and other vegetables are grown in large 
quantities. Hem]) and flax, once valuable, have 
lost their former importance. Tobacco is culti- 
vated under state sujiervi.sion mostly in the pro- 
vinces of Lecce, Benevento, Vicenza, and Belluno. 
Sugar - Iieet is grown principally in Venetia 
and in Emilia, its culture having developed as a 
result of the heavy tarift’ protection granted to tlie 
national sugar industry. The grape harvest in 
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Italy is second in importance to the cereals alone, 
and in value exceeds any one of them. The area 
under \ ines lias been very greatly increased since 
the middle of the 19th century, especially in Pied- 
mont, Southern Italy, and the islands ; and the 
government has established several schools of viti- 
<Milture, besides expending considerable sums in 
<iefending the vines from the attacks of phylloxera. 
Vineyards occuity something like a third of the 
whole cultivated area of Uie kingdom, and in 
world wine production Italy is second only to 
Prance. The Italian wines are, howevei, still 
comparatively poor, not so much owing to the 
quality of the grapes as to the backward technical 
conditions of the industry. As a result only a very 
small [lercentage of Italy’s total wine jiroduction 
is exported. Within Italy itself the consumption 
of wine is very high. When in Austrian hands 
(lorizia-Gradisca was thought to produce some of 
the linest wines in Austria-Hungary. Below the 
44th parallel the olive is among tlie most valuable 
products, and Liguria, Tuscany, Apulia, ('alabria, 
and Sicily produce line oUve-oil in great quantities ; 
ravages ol disease and of the lly {mosca alcana) 
have been considerable, but, with Spain and 
(jlreece, Italy leads the world in olive-oil produc- 
tion. For oranges, lemons, bergamots, &c., 
Sicily is the centre. Much of the crop ih ex- 
ported, but part is used in the manufacture 
of essential oils, lime-juice, »S:c. Less imjiortant 
fruits are the apple, fig, peach, ajiricot, and prickly 
pear. About one-sixth of the surface of Italy is 
under wood, though the area tends continually to 
decrease through uie encroachments of agricultural 
expansion. Territorial acquisitions after the 
Great War adtled considerable wooded areas in 
'I'rentino and Istria. In part the foK'sts are stat<*- 
ownod. The almond, walnut, and hazel, the sumach, 
cork, manna ash, and dwarf palm, and much more 
the inyl berry, are all of value. Finally, the 
chestnut is not only a prominent tree in the up- 
land districts, but yiehfs an important article of 
food ; yet the usi; of cereals is gradually becoming 
more general, and on the lower hills chestnut 
groves are giving place to vineyards. 

Sinci! 1880 there has been an almost constant 
increase in the area diivoted to meadows and pas- 
tures, but though the live-stock imlustiy has de- 
veloped, the num!)('r of cattle per head of j>*opulation 
remains one of the lowest in Furope. Northern 
Italy is famous for its dairy districts, ami large 
co-operative dairies have been established, espe- 
cially in Lombardy, in A’enetia, and in the valley 
of Aosta. The well-known Parmesan cheese is 
manufactured from Lombardy to Emilia, Gorgon- 
zola also in J^ombardy, and Gruyijre in Piedmont. 
Butter and meat are exjiorted, and also live cattle ; 
but the exports of these last have diminished, 
seemingly owing to errors in breeding and feeding. 

The extent oi cultivable land in Italy is being 
increased, both by deforesting and by the reclama- 
tion of land from the rivers and swamps. Culti- 
vation is still carried on in a very primitive fashion 
in some parts, but in otiiers modern methods, 
helped out where necessary by co-operation, are 
employed. In Northern Italy, Tuscany, and 
round Naples, indeed, the farming is of a very 
high character. Double crops in tlie same year, 
as of beans after wheat, are often tlie rule, and it 
is not unusual to see olive-orchards where vine.s are 
planted beneath the trees and crops of some kind 
fill the space between the rows. Irrigation is 
more extensively employed every year; but the 
expense attending its use has helped, except where 
co-operative methods have been adopted, to keep 
mucli of the land in the bands of large owners. 
Nevertheless, the system of peasant proprietorship 
is extending. Otherwise, land may be held by the 


metayer system, or by rent, paid either in money 
or in kincf; or the cultivator may be simply tlie 
paid servant of the landlord, receiving a share of 
the produce for his lalxiur. Conditions in the agri- 
cultural industry have tended as a whole to im- 
prove. In former days they were oppressive, and 
it was in the economic discontent of tne peasantry 
that in the later 19th century Socialism (q.v.) in 
Italy liad its origin. 

FishcricH . — There are various fisheries round 
the coast and in the lagoons. The tunny is a 
valuable fish, as also the anchevy and sardine ; 
and the eel-fisheries of Comacchio (q.v.) are, too, 
of importance. ’The grande pesra (i.e. lisheries 
carried on outside the boats’ own di.stricts or on 
foreign coasts ) includes coral and s])ongc lishciies. 
The principal fishing-grounds are on the coasts of 
Sicily, of T unis, and of Istria and Dalmatia. Sponges 
are fished oil' Sicily and Tunis, and coral ofl' Tunis, 
Algeria, Morocco, and the Italian islancs. ’Fhe 
coral, of wliicli, however, Japan is now tlie chief 
provider, is sent across to tlie mainland in the 
rough state, and is worked e.hiefiy at I'one del 
Greco, Najdes, lieghorn, and Genoa. Large mini - 
liers are enqtloyed in the sea-fishing of Italy, but 
the industry as a whole is backward, and only a 
meagre living is obtained. 

Mnin-als.- Except for some mines in tins former 
Austrian territory of Istria, Italy contains no 
deposits of bituminous coal. A very little anthra- 
eiki and some lignite are raised annually, most (d 
the latter in Tuscany and Umbria; and peat i.- 
found in many districts. Nearly all tlie iron is 
raised in Elba (q.v.), and some in Lombiirdy and 
Piedmont. Tin*, great mineral }»ro<lu<;t of Italy 
is sulphur, which is obtained almost entirely in 
Sicily, and vhich predominantly supplio the 
European market. After sulphur the j'lineipal 
iiiineials are zinc ores, lead ores, lignite, iron ore.s, 
silver ores, mercury, <',opner ores, horacic acid, 
antimony, and gold ores. The quarrying of marhhq 
granite, alabaster, Ac., is noteworthy. ’I'lie inarbhj 
of Carrara (q.v.) is especially famous, as is also the 
Alabaster (q.v.) of Volterra, near Pisa. 

Maanfactnres . — The industrial development of 
Italy in a nioclern sense may be said to date from 
about 1870. (be year of the country’s achievement 
of political unity. Before the close of the century 
remarkable progress, due in considerable measure 
to Italian adaptation of German technical kriov- 
le<lge, had been made, hut advance was necessarily 
checked by the almost utter lack of a native find 
.supply. Since 1900, however, great progress has 
been made in tlie apjdicatioii of liydro-elcctrie 
power to industry, ami in this way, well sujiplietl 
as the country is with rivers, has been remo\ed an 
important limitation on Italian industrial expan- 
sion. Increasing ilevelopment lias accompanied 
the new conditions. Of principal importance 
among Italian manufactures is the silk industiy. 
Its great seat is Northern Italy, and especially the 
]»rovince of Como. The silk vvarehouses and silk 
market of Milan are world renowned. Baw silk 
is the main product of the industry. Of this the 
greater part is sent abroad, but son'ie is woiked iij* 
at home, and piece-goods are also exported. Alter 
silk, cotton is the principal textile, the nmnu- 
facture of thread and of cotton tissues having nuule 
great advance since the later 19th century. 'I'Ik; 
progress of the woollen industry has been Jess pro- 
nounced. The hemp, flax, and jute industries are 
of relatively small proportions. The metal indus- 
tries, of which iron is the chief, liave never been 
important in Italy, hut here the new conditions of 
industrial electrification are of special consequence. 
The machinery manufacture has for its chief centres 
Turin and Milan ; but much machinery is still 
imported. Many automobiles are built. The 
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process ; i.errilorial acquisitions after the Great 
War added tlie ini{)ortant shij^ards of Monfalcone, 
Ikda, Trieste, and Kiume. Tlie manufactures of 
j^lass and ceramic wares are typically Italian ; the 
former irndiide the famous Venetian ji^lass, and the 
latter majolica, faience (so called from Faenza), 
;nul other valuable wares. < With these muy he 
classed tho cutting' of cameos and the ju'oduction 
ot mosaics at lloimi, Naples, and Florence, and 
the working of coral. Large quantities of 
ilour-j)aste8, com])rehensivelv known as ‘macaroni,’ 
are manufactuied principally from foreign wheat, 
which is harder than the native grain. Besides 
spirits, made rmtstly trom maize, Italy produce-- 
inarsala (in Sicily], vermouth ( Fiedmont ), chianti 
(Tuscany), marascdiino (>^ara), and other wiiu's 
and liqueurs. Under ji juohihitive protectiv«' tarill 
the sugar industry has grown enormously, the 
country being practically self-sutlicient in j»oint of 
sugar supjdy. I’lie manufacture of tobacco is a 
government momqioly. The outjmt of tlie tanneries 
all‘or<ls a consi<lerahhi export of ghu es. 'I'here are 
numerous paper-Jidlls in l’it;dmont, J.omhardy, and 
('ampauia, and factories of straw -hats, the prin- 
cipal a( Florence, and of (doth, silk, and felt liats 
in I ’led mont especially. The product ion of fer- 
tilisers is the main activity of the (diemieal in- 
dustries, and the output of superphos]»hates is 
vei'N great. Other ehemieal ami allied manufac- 
tures are sulphuiie and tartaric acid, sulphate of 
(juinine (made at Milan and Geno}i.)> soaji, 
oils, eaudles, wax matches, «&c. I’uicks, concrete, 
and chalk arc juoduced, and musical instiuments, 
especially organs, violins, violas, mandolines, and 
guitars are wddely mauufaetunjd. 

i 'ohinhi cc. -In former days Italy gatheied to 
heistdf the eoinimu'ce of the ISLnliterranean and the 
East. But (hjelirie set in with the discovery of tlie 
trade routes to the \N’<;st. A progr<!ssivc expansion 
of (jommeree, however, aceompaniiMl the industrial 
development of the later 19th century and after, 
and Italy lieeame, as she l emains, one of the greater 
commercial nations of Euro\ie. A long coast-linc. 
ami good harbours have alwaysheim circumstances 
favouraide to Italian commerce, hut limitations 
have been the harrier imposed by the Al}>s to 
communication with continental Europe, and the 
lack in (he cas(; of the jiorts of rich itroducing or 
consuming liinterlands. The hist limitatiim the 
develoi>ment of railway tran.si>(;rt has done nmcli 
to rcnujvc, while as to the second there are im- 
portant exc(q»tions in the case of the liarhour.s of 
V"eni(‘c, Genoa, Savona, while to these since the 
Great War must he added the ports of Fiuimi (j)art 
Italiati)and I'rieste. excess, son)etiiiiesgT(3ater 
sometiiiuis less, of imports over exports may he 
said to he a permanent feature of Italian commerce. 
The exjdanalion lies in the nature of the intemal 
economy of the country ; a dense population neces- 
sitates the imjtorlation of large quantities of food- 
supplies, while the ]U'oseciition of Italian manu- 
factures is dependemt for the most j)art on raw' 
materials imported from abroad. I’lie divergence 
between iinyiorts and exports is, however, in a 
measure only seeming, and in normal times, in- 
deed, ‘ invisible exports,’ as the remittances of 
emigrants and the monies spent by foreign visitors 
in Italy, go far to eflect a trade balance. Wheat, 
eotton, coal and coke, maeliineiy, timber, iron and 
steel, wool and woollen goods, lish, coffee, and 
mineral oils, are Italy’s principal imports. Her 
chief exjKirts are silk (raw and manufactured), 
cotton (spun and manufactured), fruits, auto- 
mobiles, wines, hides, hemp, elieese, Imts, ruldMir 
and gutta-percha, conserves, olive-oil, vegetables, 
sulphur, and works in marble, alabaster, and coral. 
I'radc is (;arried on mainly with the United States, 


Great Britain, France, and Germany, the order of 
importance of tlie several countries having varied 
at different times. The principal imports from 
Britain are coal, woollen goods, iron and steel, 
cottons, machinery, fish ; tlu; chief exports thither, 
silk manufactunis, iiihher manufactures, auto 
mobiles, lemons, canned vegetables, almonds, raw 
silk. Though far behind (Ireat Britain and the 
United States in ship]>ing stitiiigtli, Italy ranks 
after tlitise einintiies as among tlie leading shij>- 
owning nations of tho w'orld. During and after 
t he Great M ar her tonnage w as much increased by 
aeijiiisitions from tlie em-my in Italian j)Oits and 
in ports in territories annex(‘d. FAen so, however, 
I tidy's mercantile marine is insullicient for hei 
needs, and mucli of her (jv'erseas trade is carried in 
foreign, especially British, bottoms, the freights 
paid to foreign shipowners forming an important 
jt<*m in tin* debit side of the balance ol tra.de. 
Italy's chief j»orts have been indicated ahov»‘. 
Others of note- are L(‘ghorn, Naph's, Messina, 
Catania, I’alermo, and tlie, forinei Anstiiaii j>oit 
and naval station of I’ola. Ancona and Lriiidisi 
are also well-known ports. At Zara, acfinired 
from Austria alter the Gieat Wav, then* is a 
spaidouH liarhour. 

(\niinuniirations. — Italy has few railways in 
proj»ortioii to its area and [lopulation, eonstruetion 
haling proved (lithcult and (^\j>ensi\(! owing to 
lack of coal and iron, to the mount aiiums sui t arc 
of the land, and to the preiah'iice of niaiaria in 
certain regions. The first railway was built in 
1839, and the system now extends to about 13,009 
miles, some 900 miles of w hich were ueijuiied from 
Austria after the Great War. Since lOOG most ot 
the railways have been owned and op(‘ra.l(‘d liy the 
.stal(‘; from 1885 till that time they had been h'l 
.to private companies. A 2 >fot of tin* system 1ms 
been ele(“trifie(l, and (‘conomies in working have 
lesnltod. Baihvays run the entin- length ol Italy 
on hijtU sides of the pcoinsula, eonmiction between 
the two being established by means of \aiious 
trails- Ai)ennine lines. In Northern Italy, esjx - 
cially in Piedmont and Lombardy, in which last 
lies Milan, the 2 )nm'i\)al railway centre of tin-! 
(n)untry, there is an extensive railway netwoik, 
insuflieiently eonnoeted wdth the south, hut linked 
on the iiortli witli the Austiian and Vugoslav 
railways, and, by means of the noted tunnels of 
Mont Cenis, ,St Gothard, and Sinqdon, with Ihost- 
of France and Switzerland. There is also a (!oast 
line from Genoa to Nice. Koad-making is a Iradi 
tional <)ccu]>ation of tlui Itfilian labourer, hut the 
road-system of Italy, with a hw notable excep 
tioiiK, IS comparatively jHior ; nevertheless there has 
been a considerable c(eveloj)ment of a public motor 
transport service, I’he lonf^l h ot navigable canals, 
mostly in the basin of the Po, is about 700 miles. 
The rivers are navigable ior about 1000 miles. 
Financial difficulties have interfered with the 
completion of an inland water-w'ay joining Lake 
Maggiore with the Adriatic;. 

Son'al CovilHio)is.~ln different parts of Italy 
.social conditions vary widely, those of the north 
being superior, spe^aking generally, to those of. the 
south. Of the working [mpulation, tlie greatei 
mimlKjr are emidoyed in agriculture. Nevertheh^ss, 
the jirojiortion of inhahitants congregated in cities 
is unusally large, and in Southern Italy and the 
islands even the jKiasants prefer to have tlieir 
homes in some town or village. The sanitary 
condition of these towns is often deplorable, 
and at the end of the 19th century the death-rate 
from infectious and (contagious diseases was more 
than three times as great as that for England and 
Wales. Yet a general improvement has tak(m 
place in the hygienic condition of Italy, and the 
death-rate has markedly declined, the figure being 
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lowest in the north. The annual death-rate from 
malaria has rapidly dwindled away, and that from 
pellagra is diminishing. In the later 19th century 
had labour conditions prevailed in the agricultural 
and in the rising manufacturing industries of Italy. 
But subsequent improvement took place, the 20th 
century in especial being marked by a more or less 
general advance in wages and conditions of work. 
Tliis improvement has been due in part to direct 
gains obtained as a result of the growth of work- 
ing-class organisations as trade-unions, ‘chambers 
of labour ’ (for purposes of technical education, 
arbitration, politic.al propaganda, &c.), provident 
societies, and co-operative societies (for purposes 
of credit, distribution, production, and labour), but 
also in part to the more indirect gains obtained as 
a ri'sult of legislation inspired just by the growth 
of working-class organisations themselves, and by 
tli(‘ spread of Socialist doctrines. Among legislative 
a(‘.iiievc,ments have been the general regulation of 
conditions of work in fa<d.orie.s and elsewhere, the 
i?istitiztiojj of a AA cekl}' day of r(;st and of an eight 
hours' day, and the inauguration of workmen’s 
comitcnsation, old age pension and acicident and 
he,alth insurance schemes. A high frequency of 
strikes lias been a marked feature of Italian in- 
dustrial history. d’he rfdief of the poor is not 
la'cognis 'd as a charge upon public funds, charity 
falling t o be exercised through various permanent 
charitable foundations {oprre pie). The food of 
the artisan clas.ses (lonsi.sts mainly of (tereals and 
beans ; mai/i‘ is mostly izsed in the north, where 
also the small proj)ort.ion of animal food i.s larger 
than Ih.'it consumed in the .south. The diet of the 
]M‘asantry, again, almost nev(;r includes meat or 
lish. Wine is th<! prevailing drink. The character 
of the f)(*-ople is in giuuual sober and thrifty, the 
inhabitants of Nort.heru and (kmtral Italy being 
more industrious, stalde, and trustworthy than 
thos(‘ of the south. The Italian proves an excellent 
workman, not only where sheer labour is required, 
as in quarries ami drainage operations, but also in 
A\ork requiring high technical and mechanical skill. 
Moreover, the old llonian .sj)irit of stern utilitarian- 
ism is stronger in tin; sons of modern Italy than the 
jcsthetic. artistic tem]»eramcut princijially associated 
with them in m.any minds : the national type must 
rather he described as thoroughly i>ractieal ; the 
‘improvements’ wrought on Rome, Florence, 
"Naides, the miles of m'w streets, the staring 
blocks of modern houses, Faris-like, that have 
disi»laced tlie jiic.turesiiue .squalor of a generation 
ago, are suHicient evidence of this. Of Italian 
emigrants many hope some day to return to their 
own land w ith a coin])etonce : in this re.spect the 
Italian love of country appears only less strong 
than the (diim^se. The naticjiial character is pas- 
sionate and (juick to resent an injury, and among 
Kuropean countries Italy and Spam show pro- 
Ijortionately the highest annual number of homi- 
citlcs ; there is a tendency, however, for the 
frequency of the crime to decrease. Capital punish- 
ment w'as <lelinitely abolished in 1889. Assaults 
and woundings are a]s(» very numerous, and as 
regards all the.se oH'ences against the j>crson the 
southern provinces and the islands enjoy a grim 
pre-eminence. See Foundling Hospitals. 

Jiciigion and Education . — Religious freedom is 
now secured to all creeds, but the Roman Catliolic 
is the recognised state religion, and claims all bat 
a very .small fraetion of the people. Of other pro- 
fessions, the Protestant — a notable section being 
the Waldcnses ( cj^.v.) — and the Jewish are the chief. 
The rank and dignity of the pope, as a sovereign 
prince, is recognised by the law of 1871, which 
defines the relations of the church and state ; his 

f ierson is sacred, his residence inviolable, and he 
las his own court in the Vatican (see Roman 
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Catholic Church). Under a series of laws the 
great majority of the religious houses have been 
suppre.ssed, small pensions being paid to most of 
their inmates who had taken vows, and their pro- 
perty confiscated. Part of the funds thus placed 
at the disposal of government have been devoted 
to educational purposes. 

Education is under a minister of public instruc- 
tion, who is assisted by a council ; and in every 
province there is an educational council. Instruc- 
tion is of three kinds, elementary, secondary, and 
higher. Elementary and secondary education are 
given in both public and private schools, but the 
latter are required to conform to the rules of the 
former. Elementary education is free and in its earlier 
stapes compulsory. Public instruction generally is 
maintaineti either entirely by the state or by the 
state in conjunction with the communes and pro- 
vinces. The former more or less complete deY)end- 
eiice of elementary education on coninmnal finance 
wasoften unfavourable to educational advance,, both 
because of the poverty of certain communes and 
because of an antagonistic attitude in certain in- 
stances to uni’^ersal instruction. At the formation of 
the kingdom of Italy the general ignorance was in- 
credibly profound, although learned societies existed 
in every large town, many of tliem, like the uni- 
versitie.H, of European fame (see Acadkmy). As 
Digards education, Italy still comes behind most of 
tl>e nations of Europe ; yet notable progress has 
been made. In 1871 illiterates were numbered at 
about 73 per cent, of the population, but forty 
years later tlni figure bad been reduced l)y about 
<)nc-lialf ; and tbe tendency to progrcs.sive diminu- 
tion continues. Tlie various parts of llie kingdom 
difier widely in point of illiteracy, the figure for 
the soulberii regions being very much higher than 
that for those of tue nortii ; tlius while? in Pied- 
mont there are about 11 per cent, illiterates, in 
Clalabria the rate is as hign as some 70 per cent. 
The proportion of illiU'rate women tends to be 
greater than that of men. Although the uni- 
versities nominally are ojeen to women as well 
as men, there is much less adezniate provision for 
the higher education of girls. The convent schools 
teach mainly embroidery and devotions, ami tV»e 
government and superior schools are not satis- 
factory, In 1801, however, a good high .school lor 
girls was opened at Milan, and its success has led 
to the establishment of many similar .schools in 
other towns. Elementary education is of three 
grades, preparatory, secondary, and higher, and 
is given generally in separate boys’ and girls’ 
.schools and in asili for infants ; the number of 
])upils has tended very greatly to increase, and now 
exceeds 4,000,000. Secondary education (male 
and female) is given in supplementary, normal, 
and technical schools, in tecnnical institutes, and 
in ginnasi and licei, the lied leading to the 
university. Higher education is given in the uni- 
versities, in some few lyceums and higher insti- 
tutes providing courses of university standard, and 
in various special schools of teaching, languages, 
commerce, agriculture, engineering, forestry, and of 
naval, veterinary, and social science. There are also 
conservatoria of music and fine art schools. The 
universities number 21, 17 of them governmental and 
4 ‘free’ — i.e. maintained by the provinces and com- 
mune.s ; the total number of students and ‘bearers’ 
was 40,788 in 1920-21. The oldest university is 
that of Bologna (q.v.), the largest that of Naples 
( 8035 students ). Tlie great body of Italian students 
are enrolled in the faculties of medicine and juris- 
pruden<;e ; theology is not taught in any of the 
universities, but in seminaries. In 1923 the 
entire educational system was revised. Generally, 
the burden on the state was where possible 
lightened, and all non-state educational estab> 
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lishments weere encouraj'ed to collaborate with 
the state : particularly, religious instruction, an 
improved curriculum, and better methods of 
staff .selection were introduced into elementary 
schools ; state in j)lace of teacher examiners were 
instituted in secondary schools ; administrative 
independence was conceded to all institutions for 
higher learning. Libraries are numerous in Italy, 
those even of small cities being often rieh in manu- 
scripts and valuable works ; tlie libraries are both 
public and private, the first having been greatly 
enriched after 1870 as a result of the incorporation 
of the treasures of supju essed monastic institutions 
( see Lthiiarv ). 

Govermncnt. — Italy is a constitutional monarchy, 
the executive power vested in the king, with suc- 
cession in the male line, being exercised- through 
responsible ministers. The legislative functions 
are in the hands (if the king and parliament con- 
'ointly, the latter consist ing of a senate and chain - 
ler of (iepiities. 'Die iiumher of deputies is 585 ; by 
law of 1920 llie franchise was extended to all male 
citizens of twenty -one years of age or over. Election 
(since 1919) is hy ftcrntiu. de liste, according to the 
system of pro])ortional re])resentation ; this system 
Avas carried to its extreme hy the law of 1928, 
whorehy for electoral pm iioses the whole country 
was fornuHl into oiui constituency of fifteen districts, 
the party olitaining a majority of the entire nation 
having sullieient seats (two-thirds) allotted to it to 
make its voice decisive in the chamber. The senate 
is composed entirely of lifo-memhers, with no fixed 
limit as to numhcrs (at present about 400) ; all its 
members, excejit the princes of the royal family, 
are nominated by the king, and must be forty 
years of ago or uj)wards. lleputics are paid, 
partly directly, partly by arrangements for free 
railway travelling. Money bills must originate 
in the Lower House. The parliaments are quin- 
quennial, but may be dissolved by the sovereign 
at any time. Ministers ai(5 not necessarily mem- 
bers of cither house. The government of the 
provinces, with a prefect at the head of each, is 
very mueli tlie same as in b’rance. 

/hfenct;. — Military (for the maritime j)oj)ulation, 
naval ) service is compulsory for all citizens from 
the age of twenty to thirty -nine. Kecruits are 
divided into three classes, those of the third enter- 
ing the territorial militia at once, and, after under- 
going thirty days’ training, receive unlimited leave. 
Recruits ot" t\ie second category are enrolled for 
eight years in tlie permanent army (Avith unlimited 
leave, except for from tAvo to six months’ training, 
which may be spread over several years) and four 
in the mobile militia (landwelir), and then enter 
the territorial militia for seven years. Recruits of 
the liist category have, before being transferred 
to the territorial militia for seven years, eighteen 
nionths with the colours, eight on leave, and four 
in the mobile militia. The standing army numbers 
about 250,000 men ; the total Avar strength, including 
mobile and t(writorial militia, may be taken at 
over three million men, about one million of 
Avhom have received a regular training. The 
carabineers (60,000) yierform the duties of gen- 
darmes. There are a stall' college and a school 
for artillery and engineer ofii<;ers at Turin, others 
for infantry and cavalry officers at Modena and 
Parma, for cavalry officers at Pinerolo, and for 
the sanitary corps at Florence, and military col- 
leges at Milan, Florence, Rome, Naples, and 
Messina. A chain of fortresses defends the prin- 
cipal Alpine passes along the northern frontier; 
there are numerous forts and batteries in the basin 
of the Fo and along the coast and on .the islands ; 
and Rome is protected hy a circle of forts. 

After the disastrous defeat at Lissa in 1866 the 
navy Avas reconstructed, and years of exertion 


made Italy for a time one of the strongest mari- 
time poAvers of Europe. Two of her armour- 
clads, the Italia and Lepanto^ were in their day 
the largest warships afloat. In 1896 Italy was 
regarded as ranking next to France in naAal 
strength ; but in 1914 her fleet came after those 
of Rritain, France, Germany, and the United 
States, and the Great War occasioned some losses ; 
on the conclusion of peace a policy of large reduc- 
tion in the main Avas folloAved. The numbers 
of officers and men on active service in the 
navy is abovit 40,000. Spezia and Pola are the 
leading naval ports. The ])eriod of service in the 
navy is tAV'enty-tAvo years, hut a limited number 
only of the con8crii)ts actually serve four years, 
anti the rest are norinalljr on permanent leave. 

In 1923 the growing air service in its naval and 
military branches Avas constituted as a separate 
force. 

Finances . — From the first the .young kingdom of 
Italy Avas burdened with tlie cost of tlui war Avith 
Austria and the debts of the old Italian .slntrs, 
and, moreover, Avas obliged to face many ycjus 
of extraordinary outlay ; Avhilst the land, especi- 
ally in the south, Avas not developed to anytliing 
like its full capacity, its revenue yield being re- 
stricted in consequence. In these circunisf .'inccs 
the adjustment of revenue and exiieiuhture i)Jo\ed 
diflicuitof achievement. In 1 802 there Avas a delicit 
of nearly £18,000,000, and it Avas nob until 1875 
that the first small surj)lns Avas obtained. Except 
the first half of 1884, lioAvever, the next ten years 
showed a surplus, larger or smaller ; hut from 1885 
there Avere deficits, until surjiluses began again in 
1898, and continued, notAvilhstaiiding increased 
military expenditure neci'ssitatcd hy the Italo- 
Turkish War (1911-12) and the occupation of 
Libya, until the circumstances of the Gn^at War 
and the period immediately following resulted in 
deficits in .several y('ars. Loth income and ex- 
penditure have steadily increased, and taxation 
IS burdensome and vexatious. 'I'he chief sources 
of income are excise, customs, the income, land and 
house taxes, and various state monopolies. Among 
methods devised to meet the situation created hy 
the Great War were, an enormous inciease in 
the inheritance tax, and an excess profits tax, 
Avhicli in tlie end hcjcame a complete appropriation 
of Avar profits. These imposts, however, were sub- 
sequently abandoned, a policy of simplification and 
V)etter enforcement of old methods t)f taxation 
being adopted. The principal exjienses are the 
interest of the jjuhlie debt, and the co.st of the 
army and navy, and of education. In proiiortion 
to the productivity of the country Italy’s public 
debt is very heavy. At the end of 1861 it A\as 
.slightly over £125,000,000 ; hut a long aucces.sion 
of annual deficits, extensive railway and other 
public Avorks, and costly armaments raised it year 
i)y year, till at the beginning of the 20tli century 
it stood at over £500,000,000, or about £15 per 
head of the population, exclusive of communal 
and provincial debts, amounting jointly to over 
£50,(100,000. The total debt has since increased. 
Italy entered the Great War with a debt of about 
£637,000,000, and emerged fnnn it with one of some 
£2,000,000,000, a figure Avhicli rose in 1928 to 
clo.se on £3,000,000,000, hut thereafter w^as steadily 
1 educed. 

For information on Italy the best sources are the ad- 
mirable official publications, a complete list of Avhich 
appeared in the Satif/io di BiUiofiraJia atatistica Italiana 
(8d od. Koine, 1890). The Annuario statisttco Jtuliano 
(pnblishod since 1878) contains topograpliical as well as 
si^tistical information ; most of the statistical portion 
will be found summarised in the Stateaman'a Year-book. 
See also in Italian, Bodio, Di alcuni Indici del Protjresso 
economico e sociale d' Italia (Home, 1890) ; Amati, Divio- 
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nario corografico (8 vols., part of V Italia sotto VAtpetto 
fisico, storicoy arlistico t statiatico ) ; Lanino, La nuova 
Italia industrialc (4 vols. Kome, 1917); VEcmwniia 
lUtliana (2 vols. Milan, 1921): in French, Laveleye, 
L’ltalie actuelle ( Paris, 1881 ) ; Leinonou, L' Italic 6conom- 
ique et sociale, J861-19JSI (Paris, 1913), and V Italic 
d'ajm's (hierre, 1914-Sl (l*a.ns, 1922) : in English, various 
works by Galleriga (1856-87), A. J. C, Hare (1871-97), 
Leiiormant (1881-84), and E. Hutton (1905, &c.) ; Beau- 
clerk, Jlural Italy (1888) ; G. Gissing, By the Ionian Sea 
(1901); King and Okey, Italy of To-day (1901 ; new ed. 
1911); Zimmern, Italy of the Italians (190C); Bagot, 
Italians of To-day (1912); Ziiuuiern and Afpreati, JVew 
Italy (1918); Tittoni, Modern Italy (1922); Orsi, 
Modern Italy, 171,8-Wm (1923); Buchan (ed.), Italy 
( ‘ Nations of To-day,’ 1923). 

KtlDwlogif . — Italian etlinology in extremely com- 

{ )licato(l. From before the dawn of history Italy 
las been invaded by race after race. As the seat 
of a world-power il. received peaceful immigrants 
and slaves. Early traditions arc difiicult, and 
many confident asserlions of ethnologists impos- 
sible, to reconcile. At many points only provi- 
sional results more or less imjbable can be given. 
One race at least was so early as to be considered 
autochthonous and to bo named Aborigines. These 
havti been identified with the Ligurians or Ligyes, 
who ranged from Spain to the Adriatic, and seem 
to have shaded off into Iberians and Illyrians. All 
these are believed to liave belonged to the small, 
<larlv, iong-skulled race characteristic of the Medi- 
terranean. Of the language: of the Ligurians very 
little is known. It seems to have been Indo- 
Oernianic, and reasons ha\e been shown for assign- 
ing it to the same subdivision of the Italic group 
to which Latin and Faliscan belonged. Some go 
as far as to hold that Latin was Ligurian. To tlie 
lagurians are assigned by some the icrniiwirc or 
te.rrenmrc (see 'rKKUAMARA), which abound chiefly 
in the I’o basin, but are found in other j»arts of 
Italy as far soutli as 'rarentum. The refuse-heaps 
of tlu'se pile-dwellings indicate first the Neolithic 
stage of culture, passing soon into the Bronze Age. 
Others assign the terramara culture, as well as the 
Villanova Avhich succeeds, to the Umbrians. The 
Villanova culture, Avell represented in the Bologna 
district, is of tlie Hallstatt or early Iron Age. It 
is thought that the invading Umbrians brought it 
from tlieir home beyond the Alps. They seem to 
have been jueceded by the Sicels or Sicilians, who 
were perhaps of kindred stock. The Ligurians 
were driven into the Apennines, while the Siculi 
on this hypothesis were ymsheil southward, and 
became one of the chief races of Sicily, where tliey 
must not be confounded with the Sicani, wlio are said 
to liave come to Sicily from Spain. Apparently 
of the same kindred were the Salines, Sabines, or 
Samnites, who drove the Ligurians before them 
in Central Italy. In Latiuin the conquests of the 
Sabines were most momentous, for the population 
of Kome in early times seems to have heen com- 
posed of conquered Latins (the plebs) and ruling 
Sabines (the patricians), wlio retained in their 
religion and culture many marks of their origin 
while they adopted and modified the language of 
their subjects. There is reason to believe that the 
Umbrians and Salines were branches of the tall, 
fair race that still inhabits northern Europe. Suc- 
cessive invasions of this race, under various names 
— Gauls, Goths, Lombards, Normans — were to form 
a great part of the history of Italy. A similar 
movement into Greece, where the newcomers were 
called Achicans, has been held to account for the 
coming of dispossessed Pelasgians across the Adriatic 
to It^y. This mysterious race may have been 
akin to the Aborigines, with whom it is said 
to have joined forces against the Umbrians 
and Sicilians. But however this may be, there 
was probably much migration across and round 


the Adriatic, both from Illyria and from Greece, 
At the head of the Adriatic the Umbrians subdued 
the Veneti, probably a link — if the scanty but 
remarkable linguistic evidence is to be trusted — 
between Ligurians and Illyrians. In the south- 
east corner of Italy were the Messapians and lapy- 
gians (if these are not two names for the same 
people), who arc also believed to have come from 
Illyria. Both these and the Veneti some connect 
with the Etcocrctans. Much farther east was the 
home of the Etruscans, Tuscans, Tyrrhenians, or 
Tyrsenians (see Etjiukia), according to the tradi- 
tion, which many ethnologists are disposed to ac- 
cept, that they came from Lydia. 1’licy seem to have 
reduced the LTmbrians, without y>erhaps greatly 
modifying the racial constitution of the }) 0 j:)ula- 
tion in some districts. Kome seems to have fallen 
under their domination for a time, but the Koman 
people remained on the whole Latin and Sabine. 
From the 8th to the 6th century li.c. numerous 
Greek cities were founded in Southern Italy- - 
Magna Griecia — and Sicily. The southward move- 
ment of the tall, fair race, checked perhaps by 
Etruscan conquests, begun again with the t’elts. 
The north of Italy had already been in Gaulish 
hands for centuries, and was the seat of a civili- 
sation of the La Time type, when the incursion of 
391- 390 li.C. resulted in the defeat of the Etruscans 
and the sack of Kome. Fhienician colonies in 
Sicily and Sardinia added a new eJement . Although 
many of the races inhabiting Italy were ultimately, 
in name at least, restricted to limited regions, most 
of them seem at one time or other to have extended 
over a wi<le area, and their descendants are more 
videly spread than their names. Centralisation 
•f power at Kome meant more or less thorough 
mixing of the races of Italy. Jjuter, the influx 
of slaves, udventuri'rs, and others from foreign 
countries was such that, some writers regard the 
newcomers from the east, rather than the Ligurians, 
as forming the basis of the present Italian tyj>e. 
If complaints against the ‘Gra*culns esuriens,’ and 
Syrian Orontes flowing into the Tiber, look like 
exaggerations, one has but to run over the list 
of men famous in Koman history and literature 
under the Empire (o see how numerous were those 
wlui were not Italians. The still later invasions 
and dominations of Italy, in whole or in part, 
by Ilerulians, Ostrogoths, Byzantines, liOmbards, 
Franks, Huns, Saracens, Vandals, Normans, French, 
and Spaniards, and the long connection with the 
German and Austrian empires, are dealt with in 
the section History , and in the articles Sicily, Lom- 
bards, &c. These, with immigrat ion of Albanians 
and others, must have profoundly modified the 
race ; but though there are still linguistic islands 
where Albanian, Greek, German, Catalan, and 


and though the Italian of the nortli dillers physi- 
cally and mentally from the Italian of the south, 
the nation is remarkably homogeneous. The 
conditions of life have favoured the small, dark 
Mediterranean type. 

Ancient Languages . — The languages of the Greek 
and Phoenician colonists, the Etruscans, and the 
(iauls, are dealt with in the articles (4heecj:, 
PiicENiciA, Etruria, and Celts. Messapian, the 
so-called Old Sabellian of the middle Adriatic 
coast, and Venetic possibly belong to an Illyrian 
family, but of these so little is known that it is 
unsafe to say more than that the first and last are 
Indo-Germanic, and that they promise important 
results to future research. The majority of the 
ancient languages of Italy belong to the Italic 
family, which is closely related to the neighbour- 
ing Celtic family, less cfosely to Greek. With Celtic 
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Italic bhares the passive in -r, the second declen- 
sion genitive in -i, and otlier features ; and as the 
Celtic languages fall into a P group and a Q group 
accdrding to the degree of labialisation of the Indo- 
Gerinanic velar q (as in Welsh aqi for Old 

Irish maq— son), so do the Italic. Thus for Latin 
q)io(f we find Oscan pod. The group consists 
of Latin (see Latin Language and Litekature), 
and Faliscan, the dialect of Falerii, of which not 
much is known. Of the P group, which differs 
in many rcs])ect8 from Latin, the most important 
dialects are those known as Umbrian and Oscan. 
In Umbrian, for which Iguvine has been suggested 
as a safer name, the principal doc-uments are the 
Eugubine I'ables ( <j. v.). Kor Oscan there are many 
shorter inscriptions of various kinds. It was the 
language of the Sainnites of Campania, to whom 
Avas extended the name of Osci, belonging more 
proi)erly to the earlier inhabitants. It is believed 
that the Campanians Avere for long more highly 
civilised than the Homans, and thal. they had a 
literature, though the language and the place 
of origin of the Atellan farcies are disjmted (see 
A’l'iCLLANyE). Pcsides ().scan ajul Iguvine, ibeie 
are scanty remains, in inscriptions, of Pmlignian, 
Volscian, and Marrucinian, all of the P group, 
and a leAv words of Sahine have been preserved. 
Ve,ry Lttle is knoAvii of Ligurian. The modern 
Italian language is treated in a later section. 

History. — The ancient history of Italy AAdll be 
more conveniently tieated of umler Rome ; see also 
Ltruiua, Umbria, &c. In 47« a.d. tlie Herulian 
mercenaries in the pay of the Avestern empire 
rose in revolt, and proclaimed tlieir leader Odoa- 
cer king ; and the last einjicror ot the West, the 
pretty boy Uomnlus Augustulus, Avas sent to end 
Ids days amid the Avoods and (ish- ponds ot Liicul- 
lus’ villa near Naples. The senate, by Odoacei’s 
command, recognised Zeno as bead of the Avestern 
as well as the eastern emiiire, and be in turn 
bestowed on the Teuton leader the dignity of 
‘patrician.’ For thirteen yi'ars Odoacer’s rule 
Avas undisjtnted ; but in 489 Thcodoiic, king of tlie 
< Isbrogotlis, invaded Italy Avitli a commission from 
the Creek emperor, besiege.d the Herulian in 
llavenna, and in 49il, after Ids surrender, kIcav 1dm 
Avitli bis own band. In .s])ite of this bloody begin- 
ning, 'riieodoric’s rule, Avbicb lasted till 525, Avas 
Avise and, on the Avlmli^, just. Put the Arian faith 
of the conquerors liidd them and tiie Italians ajiart, 
and Avben dustinian’s general Pelisarius Avas sent 
to reconquer Italy be avus welcomed by the colonists 
of Sicily and the south. From 5.% to 553 the Avar 
Avas desperately maintained, the hero on the Gothic 
side being Totila (541-552). Put the valour of the 
barbarians Avas outmatched by the generalsidp of 
the aged cuuuch Nurses ; and in 553 Teias, the 
last king of the Gotlis, Avas slain in battle, and tlie 
descendants of the host Avho had foIloAved tlie 
Amal king into Italy sixty-four years before, iioav 
few in number and sore at heart, Avere permitted 
to march back across the Alps. Italy Avas now 
governed from llaNenna for a foAv years by an 
exarch or viceroy ; but in 568 came an invasion 
by the Lombard nation, under their king, Alboin, 
and all the central portion of the peninsula passed 
from under the sAvay of Pyzantium. Pavia was 
made tlio capital of tlu; new kingdom, and the 
gieat duchies of Spoleio and Ponevento AA'erc 
founded, pressing on Pome and the Greek mari- 
time cities of tlie south. Yet the Lombards Avere 
not strong enough to occuiiy the Avhole peninsula, 
and Rome and most of the coast toAvns, as Avell 
as the islands, remained to the emperor. The 
invaders imposed on the country a sort of feudal 
system, and, being Arians, treated the Italians 
Avith great harsfmess, until Gregoiy the Great 
effected their conversion to orthodoxy. From this 


period the popes for a time appear as the cliami»ion& 
of the national cause. Leo the Isaurian’s decree 
against the woi-ship of images Avas met by Gregory 
11. ’s declaration of Roman independence; and 
in 726-56 the popes succeeded in driving out 
the exarcli and checking, Avith the help of the 
Franks, the encroachments of the Lombards. Pepin 
tAvice crossed the Alps, coinjiclled the Lombard 
king to yield up the exarchate and the Pentapolis, 
which he had conquered, and presented tliem to 
the pojie in 756 : this gdft Avas the nucleus of the 
temporal soveridgnty of the bisliops of Rome. 

In 774 Pepin’s son, Charlemagne, who had been 
summoned to the aid of the ]) 0 })e, dejiosed Desi- 
deriuK, the last Lombard king, and added his 
dominions to his oAvn ; in 800 be Avas croAvned 
enqieror of the Romans. MeaiiAvliile the Lombard 
duchies in the south were still indejiendent, and 
Sicily and a number of free cities in Southern Italy, 
as well as Venice, recognised the Greek overlord- 
ship. Itut in the 9tb century the Saracens subdued 
Sicily, landed on the mainland, and even tlneat- 
eaed Rome. Leo IV. foriilied the suburb on the 
north bank of the Tiber, Avbiidi after him Avas called 
tb(5 Leonine city, and called to bis aid Louis II., 
Cliarleniagne’s great-grandson, avIio, with Hie belj) 
of the eastern emperor, checked the jirogress of the 
Saracens for a tini(\ Bui after the death of Louis 
the inlidels comjiellcd the helpless jiopi? to ])ay 
tribute; and the Greeks, proliting by the Aveak- 
ness of (JliarJemagne’s successors, recovered most 
of Southern Italy, and Jield it, under an ollieer 
entitled Catauan, till 1043. Eight kings of tlie 
(Airlovingian line Avere acknowhslged in ‘Northern 
Italy, their rule ending Avith Chailes the Fat in 
887. Tlieii, till 961, succeeded ten so-called Italian 
sovereigns — dukes of Spohdo and Friuli, the Ger- 
man Arnulf, Hugh of Provence, Berengar, mar- 
quis of Ivrea, and others. Under their feeble 
sAvay the ])OAver of the feudal nobles, and, within 
the cities, of the bishops, Avuxed great, the jiajial 
chair Avas occujued by men of infamous life, and 
Magyars, Saracens, and Northmen overran the 
country, turning Avide tracis into a desolate Avilder- 
ness. In 953 Beiengar 11, Avas comjielled to do 
homage to tlie German king, Otto of Saxony. He 
was suffered to rule until 961, and then deposed; 
and in 962 Otto aihs cii/nned as king of Italy at 
Milan and as emperor at Ibrnie. From this time 
the right to the croAvn of the Koman enipiie (two 
centuries later it Avas the Holy Ibuiian empire) Avas 
held to accompany the German kingship. Except 
in name, there Avas no longer an Italian kingdom, 
and, Avith its foreign emperors occupied for the 
most ]>art beyond the Aljis, tlu* eountiy was in 
some degree left masterless. Its division into 
separate states Avas now hut a question of time. 

Moved by the scaiulals of tlie jiapacy and the 
constant revolts in the city, Otto took tl'ie election 
of the pojies away from the Romans, chose a pope 
of his oAvn, and put the city in his charge. Else- 
Avhere he encouraged the rise of the communes as 
a check upon the great vassals. The towns had 
already been permiUed to raise Avails as a defence 
against the harharians, and now the chief cities 
were freed from tlie piiisdiction of the counts. 
The death of Otto III. in 3002 was followed 
by a dispute for tlie croAvn ; Rome, the papacy 
and the city, fell again into the hands of the 
Tusculan counts, while the Lombard cities gained 
in importance as their alliance Avas sought by one 
side or the other. Milan supported Henry of 
Bavaria, who had been elected in Germany; and 
he severely punished her rival Pavia, who had 
espoused the cause of the Lombard Ardoin. Henry 
died in 1024, and Avas succeeded by Conrad of 
Franconia, w ho avos invited into Italy and crowned 
Avith the iron croAvn at Milan, by Ileribert, the 
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Archbishop. Under this prelate Milan advanced 
greatly in power and independence. An effective 
militia was formed, and Heribert is said to have 
invented the carroccio, a car which carried into 
battle tlie city’s banner and an altar, and round 
which the burghers fought as in defence of a sacred 
thing. The citizens had already formed themselves 
into a parlaincnto, and, while Heribert lived, the 
power of the smaller counts who had now come to 
dwell in the city was bridled. The other Lombard 
cities also were rising into some degree of inde- 
pendence. Pisa and Genoa, besides Venice (which 
acknowledged the nominal sovereignty of the Greek 
em})oror), were becoming great by their coinmaml 
of fleets ; and they succeeded to the rich carrying 
trade of the Mediterranean after the fall of the 
Greek cities in the south before the Normans. 
During the first half of the 11th century a body of 
Norman adventurers had gained a firm footing in 
Ajtulia, which they ultimately conquered as a count- 
ship for themselves. 'I'lie pope, Leo IX., marched 
against them, and was <l(',f(iat(?d and taken pri.soncr 
l)y llohert Wiskard or Guiscard at (^ivitella ( 1053) ; 
and Wiskard obtained from him the investiture of 
his present and future conquests, which he was to 
lioid as a lief of the holy see. Robeit extendctl his 
power on the mainland, and took the title of I)uk«‘ 
of Apulia and Galabria in 1059. In 10(>0-9() his 
brother Roger conquered Sicily from the Saracens ; 
in 1 127 the family’s dominions in Apulia, Calabria, 
and Sicily w(;re united by his son R(»ger, uho in 
1 130 assumed the title of king of Sicily. 

Meanwhile the fierce struggle ov»‘r Investitures 
(q.v. ) ha<l hecn fought out between emperor and 
»ope. When the archdeacon Ilikhduand became 
*ope Gregory VI 1. (1073) he enforced the celibacy 
of the clergy, as Leo l.\. had already endeavoured 
to do; and in 1075 lie condemned the investiture 
of ecclesiastics by lay lords. Gtto the Great 
and Henry 111. had aiipointed and deposed popes, 
and therefore^ this latter decree led to a quarrel 
with Henry IV. (q.v.). At a diet in 1076 Gregory 
was deposed. The po^ic rejilied by excommuni- 
cating the king, who was c.omjielled by a rebellion 
in Saxony to submit and do jienance at Canossa, 
the castle of the (Jount-ess Matilda of Tuscany, the 
])Oj)e’s ally. Henry, however, soon renewed the 
strife, ajipointed an antij) 0 ]»e, and in 1084 took 
Rome, was croAvned, and besieged Gregory in the 
fortress of St Angelo. Thence the pontiff was 
<lelivered by Wiskanl, who drove the enqieror off, 
and carried Gregory away from his riotous subiects 
to end his days at Salerno. The struggle, hoAv- 
ever, Avas carried on by Gregory’s successoi-s, till 
by the concordat of Worms (1122) the emperor 
yielded the main principle at issue, surrendering to 
the cardinals the election of the pope, Avho Avas 
still to possess the right of conferring the imperial 
(croAvn. By the death of the C-oiintess Matilda, 
too, in 1115, the church had inherited her vast 
domains ; and, although the em})eror took posses- 
sion of thorn, the pojres retained their claim, to be 
revived in after years. 

From this long struggle the northern cities 
emerged strengthened and practically autonomous. 
They still belonged to the empire ; but they were 
governed by their oAvn magistrates, called consuls. 
Aided by an oligarchical council ; and they enjoyed, 
and unhappily took frerpient advantage of, the 
right to make Avar on their oAvn account. The 
quarrel of the Guelphs and Ghibellincs (q.v.) arose 
in Germany at this time, and before long these 
names were heard everywhere in Italy ; but here 
they stood not alone for the pope’s party and the 
emperor’s, but also for the burning jealousy and 
hatred of rival cities, each struggling to rise at the 
cost of its neighbours. Arnold of Brescia (q.v.) 
for a time established a republic in Rome, but it 


was suppressed by Frederick Barbarossa in 1154. 
In that year IVederick, who had been elected king 
in 1152, came into Italy to take aAvay the selL 
government of the towns, and reduce them to their 
former subjection to the emperor. After punish- 
ing several hostile cities, he Avent on to Rome and 
AAAS croAvned by Adrian IV. (Nicholas Break- 
spear), the only pope of English birth; but he 
soon quarrelled with him, and on Adrian’s death 
supported an antipope. In 1158 Frederick returne<l 
from Germany, and compelled Milan to surrender, 
after a month’s siege. He now set in every toAvn 
a podesth to administer justice, avIio should be 
chosen ahvays from another city ; and from cities 
and barons alike he took aAvay the privilege of 
making war on one another Avithout his permission. 
An attempt to api)oint their consuls also drove tlie 
Milanese into a .second revolt, in 1159 ; but Frede- 
rick Avas delayed by the heroic defence of Crema, 
and dt AA'as not till May 1161 that he again 
inv’ested Milan. 7’he city held out till March 
1162, and w'as then destroyed by the vindictive 
imjierialists, and the people driven from the ruins. 
Soon afterwards the cities of the Veronese march 
formed a league of defence against Frederick 
which he Avas unable to crusli. In 1167 he 
besieged the pope, Alexander HI., in the Colis- 
(‘iim ; but the latter escaped to Benevento, while 
a terrible }>estilence fell upon the German camp, 
and Frederick Avith difficulty led the remnant 
of his army north to Pavia. Only this city and 
the Marquis of Montferrat in all l^orth Italy had 
held back from the great Lombard league, which 
had meanAvhile been formed and had restored the 
Milanese to their city. In 1168 Frederick fled in 
disguise across the Alps ; and in the same year the 
confederates foundr-i a noAV city on the plain 
betAA’^een Pavia and Montferrat, to be a check on 
these tAA'o. TJie league named it Alessandria, in 
honour of their ally the pope: c/c^^a paglia (‘of 
straAv’), their enemies added in derision; but its 
ditch and rampart of earth held Frederick at bay 
all through the a\ inter of 1174-75, till he aaas forced 
to raise the siege. Finally, the crushing defeat at 
Legnano (May 29, 1176), from Avhich field he hardly 
escapetl with Ids life, made him AA'illing to treat for 
j)eace. In 1177, at Venice, the emperor came to 
terms with the pope, ami agreed to a six years’ 
truce Avith the Lornljard toAvns ; in 1183 a per- 
manent peace Avas ratified, the cities retaining 
their right of Avar and of self-government, and the 
emperor his imdesths and his rights of sustenance 
amt support against enemies outside the league. 
The rule of podesths Avas soon adopted outside of 
Lombardy as well, for the settlement of nobles in 
the toAvns had introduced a laAvless element and 
given rise to factions ; so that a supreme judge 
Avho Avas not a townsman, Avho held office for a 
single year, and had then to render an account 
of his administration, Avas most likely to prove im- 

1 )artial. Vet from the podestks to the despots Avas 
)ut a stop, and this Avas taken a feAv years later. 

Since the battle of Civitella the Normans liad 
continued faithful allies of the popes, and it Avas 
AAUtli the object of depriving the latter of this 
poAverful support that Predeiick now had his son 
Henry VI. married to the heiress of Sicily. Frede- 
rick died in 1190, and in 1194 Henry Avas recognised 
as king, and the Norman rule in Southern Italy 
came to an end. He died in 1197, and the next 
year his Avife, Avho had acknoAvledged the p^e as 
overlord, died also, leaving their infant son Frede- 
rick to the guardianship of Innocent III. The 
papal territory had noAV become extensive, and the 
establishment of a Latin empire at Constantinople 
(1204), during the fourth crusade, added to the 
restige of the Roman see. But the chief gainer 
y the capture of the Eastern capital was Venice, 
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who, as a reward for Jeiiding lier fleet, was pre- 
sented hy the victorious crusaders with a large 
sliare of the divided ( inpire, and was able to occupy 
at least a number of islands and coast territory : she 
was now suprtiuie in the Levant. Frederick IL, 
who Avas crowned eniperor in 1220, was king of 
Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, (Germany, Burgundy, and 
Jenisalem. So formidable a prince made popes 
and communes both uneasy. He was excommuni- 
cated by Gregory IX. in 1227, because he delayed 
his departure on a promised crusade; and after- 
Avards, when he had gone to the East, while he Avas 
croAvning himself at Jerusalem his enemies Avere 
still busy at home. The pope, Avhose hands Avere 
greatly strengthened by the newly-founded Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican orders, stirnsl up the Lom- 
bard cities to revolt, and, after Frederick had 
crushed the Milanese at Gortenuova (12J7), drcAv 
Venice and Genoa into the league against him. 
Frederick’s cause Avas upheld in Northern Italy by 
Ezzelino da Ibmiano, infamous for his cruelties. 
In 1245 Innocent IV., the emperor’s personal 
enemy, had him declared dethroned hy a council 
convened at Lyons ; ami after live yeais of harass- 
ing anxiety, his life the o)»joct of constant plots, 
Frederick died in December 1250. The cause of 
his son a/id grandson Avas upheld by his natural 
son Manfred, Avho in 1258 became king of Sicily. 
Theie Avas no abatement of fury in the lierec 
strugg](i between (bielphs and (Jhibellines, but the 
balance of success so far inclined toAvards Manfred 
after the battle of Monteai)erto ( 1260), Avhich n;- 
stored Florejjce to the Ghibellines, that TTiban IV. 
invited Chailes of Anjou into Italy to head the 
Gueli)hic [)arty. In 1266 Manfred Avas defeated and 
slain, and the SAvabian lino came to an end Avith 
his iiepheAv Conradin, Avho Avas beheaded at Nai<les. 
The Guelj»hs AA'ere again supreme ; but Gregory X. 
restored their banished rivals to their cities, and 
for a time made the Iavo parties Ha^c in peace. 
Charles, Avho received the kingdom of Sicily as the 
gift of the popes, had promised that it should 
never be hold alorm AA'ith the empire ; and noAv, as 
a final check to the Angevin’s possible ambition, 
the pone brought the dispute to a close Avhich had 
kept tne enii)ire Avithout a heail, and croAAoied 
Kudolf of llapsburg, Avho Avas elected in 127H. 
This emperor in 1278 rccognise<l the po])es as 
temporal sovereigns, and their )>oAver Avas luuu'e- 
forth firmly established o\or Borne and the (’am- 
pagna, Emilia, the Komagna, and the March of 
Ancona ; and, as Bmlolf hdt Italy to itstdf, the 
Guel[)hic party Avas enable<l to strengthen its pt)AA el- 
and to crush such hostile cities as Pisa. Charles lost 
Sicily by the rebellion Avhich began in the Sicilian 
A-'esners ( q. A\ ), in 1282; and the island gave itself 
to the House of Aragon, Avhich, as the jiopes Avere 
hostile, necessarily became Ghibelline. Meanwhile, 
in Tuscany the triumphant Guelphs had become 
broken up into factions, the Neri and Bianchi 
(Blacks and AVhites), the former violent Gueli>hs, 
and the latter at first moderate Guelphs, until the 
fierce animosity of their opponents made them 
Ghibellines. h'or in l.'IOl (Jharles of A^alois, avIio 
had been called in by Boniface VIII. to lielii the 
Neri, entered Florence, and gave the Bianclii up 
to the cruel vengeance of their enemies ; among 
those banished from the city Avas the poet Dante. 
Under Clement V. the seat of the pajiacy Avas 
removed, in 1J09, to Avignon, where it remained 
for the next seventy year.s. In the folloAving year 
the ncAv emperor, Henry VII., came into Italy to 
revive the Ghibelline party, and to restore peace 
and order. The task, hoAvever, Avas ndAv beyond 
the poAver of any German master. Henry died in 
August 1313, having efl’ected no lasting change 
exce])t in Milan, Avhich he had handed over to the 
Ghibelline A^isconti. 


We have now reached a period when the cities of 
Northern Italy ha<l fallen under the SAvay of tyrants 
or despots. The feudal poAver of the rural counts 
had gradually been lessened by the communes, 
until the nobles had become citizens. But they 
merely exchanged their castles for fortified palaces 
in the cities ; and, although the jiodcstii had curbed 
their power for a time, his office eventually became 
not so much that of a dictator as of a judge, and 
the interminable Avars had tended to give the 
nobles an undue j)redominanco, since, being 
trained to arms, their military skill naturally 
placed them above the burghers. In some toAvns, 
such as Florence, Avhere the democratic spirit was 
strongest, they Avere kept in ch(*c.k by a (jonfalon- 
ierc of juatice. ; but in most cities the captain of 
the people, Avho represented the j)arty in the 
ascendant, and in these Avar-times Avas Of course 
a noble, gradually raised himself to the ))osition of 
ma.ster. It wjis then his aim to d(‘press the others 
of his oAvn order, both to Aviji i)o})ularity Avith the 
]>eople and to prevent possible riA aliy. At the root 
of the Avars fought betAveiui those in Italy Avho 
called themseh^es Guelj»hs and Ghibellines Avas the 
question Avhether the democracy or the aristocracy 
Avas to be sui>remc in the cjties. Flonmce as yet 
preserv(‘d her rejnihlicau independence ; but, besides 
a here<litary oligarchy in Venice, despots Avere 
now established in all the great northern cities, 
each of Avhich avhs glad to submit to a master a\Iio 
Avould put an end to the strife that had hampeied 
its commercial pr()s))erity. Titles Avere bought from 
the Gennan (miperoj-s or assumed, courts AVcrc 
forme<l, and armies Aveie hired ; for Avars avcuc uoav 
Avaged in another fashion than that A\diich had 
nrmailed in Barbarossa's time. 'riieii it Avas an 
lionoured custom for the artisans and traders of a 
city to devote a Aveek or a month in the year to 
harrying the fields of a ri\al commune, to draAv its 
defenders into an ambuscade, or even to cajitun^ 
and ruin the toAvn, providivl it did not bold out too 
long; in any case, the eiti/.mi-soldieis returned 
home in a few days, ami took up tladr ordinary 
Avork again. Now, hoAveviM-, Avar Avas a science 
and soldiering a trade ; the iron panojily and 
])onderous lance of the man-at-arms Aveie not for 
the craftsman or the clerk. Therefore, in the J4th 
century, bands of mercenaries, or companies of 
adA'enture, under condottieri, made their an})ear- 
ance, selling theii- services to the highest bidder, or 
plundering the lands of the Aveaker states. Their 
liattles Avere almost bloodless, the campaigns inde- 
cisive. Bound by a common ])rofession, they Avere 
chiefly formidable to the taxjiayer ; and, for that 
matter, in their commercial prosperity the cities 
Avere at this time receiving tbe re.Avard for Avhich 
they had bartered tluur indejiendence. If Ave glance 
at England in this period, Avhich folloAved hard on 
Bannockburn, aa-c find commerce and manufactures 
still in their infancy, avooI the stajdi; export, 
houses of mud in the streets of the cities, and 
rushes streAvn in the king’s chamber : but the 
nation hail noAV its constitution complete, and 
Ava.s moving in the broadening path of freedom. 
The condition of Italy Avas in sharj) c.ontrast to all 
this. Trade and manufactures Avere flourishing, 
art and literature Avere encouraged at the courts, 
and freedom was forgotten in present comfort and 
inglorious Avell-being. The result of the self- 
indulgent policy noAv begun Avas seen tAVo centuries 
later, Avdieri Italy lay hel])less beneath the feet of 
contending fmeign arn.ies. 

The 14th and J5t’ii centuries Avitnessed the 
division of Italy among five i)rincipal po Avers — 
the kingdonj of Naples, the duchy of Milan, the 
republics of Florence and Venice, and the papacy. 
In Naples the Angevin line came to an end in 1435 
Avith Joan II. She Avas succeeded by Alfonso V. of 
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Aragon, and the Two Sicilies, separate since 1282, 
Avere again united. At his death in 1458, however, 
Sicily remained to the kings of Aragon, Avhile 
]Saj)le8 was bequeathed to bis natural son. In 
Milan the powerful Visconti dynasty survived till 
1447. Archbishop Cian Visconti, who died in 1354, 
made himself master of more than twenty cities, 
and extended the family’s j)ower over the greater 
}>a!t of Northern Italy ; and these domains were 
reunited by liis grand-nephew, Gian Galeazzo, who 
purchased the title of duke, made himself lord as 
far as the borders of Venice, and was threatening 
Florence when the plague carried him off in 1402. 
The Visconti’s possessions were confined within 
narrower limits under his son Filippo, and were 
seized in 1450 by Francesco Sforza, a famous 
general, who had married Filippo’s natural 
daughtc)-, and who proved a wise and able ruler. 
I'lorcnce liad submitted in 1 342 to a despot in Walter 
of jiricnne, the titular Duke of Athens; but this 
soldier of fortune was expelled in 1343, and the 
city was ruled until 1434, excei)t during a brief 
revolution, by an oligarchy. The jiresidency of 
tlui rc'public, ]>rac.tically tlio dictatorship — was 
then secured by (.'osiiuo de’ Medici, who tor this 
end had courted tlie good-will of the common 
p(?o})le ; and his umhdined power passed at his 
death in 14t>4 to his son, and reache<l its culmin- 
ation uu(h‘r his famous grandson, Lorenzo the 
Magniticent. h'lorenc.o was already mistress of 
great part of Tuscany, and Cosimo’s alliance with 
Francesco Sforza helped to secure her positioji as 
one of the live great powers. Veni(r«‘, which ha<l 
until this period stood aloof from Italian politics, 
Avas in the hands of a herevlitary grand c.ouncil. 
'rhii ty years of cont(;st Avith Genoa for supremacy 
in the Mt^diterranean had ended in victory for the 
republic of St Mark m 1381. 'I'lie capture of Goii- 
slanlinoplc hy the Turks in 1453 made Venice, 
Avh(» had heen gradually stripped of her posses.sions 
in the Ijc.vaiit, now at last an Italian state; and 
her territory on th(^ mainland was greatly extemhsl 
under h’i’ancesco Foscari (1457) and his successors 
in the dogeship, although in 1477 a Tuikish army 
ravaged her fields to within sight of St Mark’s. 
Koine, except during Kienzi's brief rule, hadobeyed 
lier bishops, exiled at Avignon, In 1377 the papacy 
relurnod from the Kahylonish captivity, ami, in 
spite, of the weakness caused hy the Great Schism, 
tlie spiritual sovereign also Avas soon found among 
the dcsjiots. The schism ended in 1449, and 
Nicholas V. Avas enabled to establish firmly the 
temporal power of the papacy. 

Italy noAV (uijoycd a t(;rm of jirosperity and com- 
parative peace, broken only as Venice enlarged her 
borders, or by the family ambitions of the popes. 
But in 1494 Charles VIlI. of France Avas induced 
by the Milanese regent, Lodovico Sforza, to invade 
Italy, and had himself croAvned king of Naples. 
MeanAvhile, Lodovico had murdered and succeeded 
his nephew, and he now raised Lombardy against 
Charles, who Avitli difficulty got back to France in 
1495. tie had caused the expulsion of the Medici, 
and Florence was again a republic, in Avhich for a 
time Savonarola’s inflneiico Avas all-powerful. But, 
of more consequence than this, Charles’s expedition 
had shown the Avay to others, and inspired an 
ambition Avldch, under his immediate successors, 
cost France dear. In 1499 Louis XII. subdued 
Milan ; in 1501 Ferdinand the Catholic tricked him 
out of Naples, which the two had joined to conquer, 
and once more united the Two Sicilies under one 
crown. 

The cimtuiy thus begun is the most disastrous in 
Italian history. In Northern and Central Italy the 
French armies held their own against the ])ope and 
his allies until the year 1512, when their young 
general, Gaston de Foix, fell in victory before the 


Avails of Kavelina. They were then expelled for 
the moment; but Italy had no long rest. The 
rivalry of the Emperor Charles V. and Francis I., 
Avhich makes the principal part of European history 
during this jieriod, filled the land with the clash of 
foreign arms ; while her own rulers, striving each 
to snatch an advantage from the confusion, added 
to the country's distractions. The jiapacy Avas a 
gainer from the struggle. The conquests of the 
Borgia.s passed to the holy sec;; and Julius 11. 
succeeded in humbling Venice, and then in driving 
the French out of Lombaidy in 1512. In 1515 
Francis regained Milan, hut in 1524 his forces Avere 
expelled from Italy hy the emperor, and in 1525 
the French king Avas taken prisoner at Pavia. In 
May 1527 occurred the sack of Koine by a body 
of troops of the empire, Lutherans and Spaniards, 
The ('loiistablo de Bourbon, who bad led them, Avas 
killed in the assault, but not until I’chniary 1528 did 
the invading force retire. In September 1527 the 
Mediceaii Clement VII., avIio had fled to the cvistle 
of St Angelo, Avas compelled by hunger to surrender. 
Tlie MeeJici, Avho had returned to Florence in 1512, 
Avere again driven out, hut Avere restored hy arms 
in 1530. Alexander de’ Medici received from the 
emperor, Avho Avas his father-in-Jaw, tlio title of 
duke ; and in 1570 Cosimo, his successor, Avas made 
Giand-duke of Tuscany by the jiopft. By tiie jieace 
of ( Jam brai ( 1529) Charles liad been left master of 
Italy; his son Philip became its undisputed lord 
by the peac^e of Cfiteau-CambrcSsis (1559), though 
Venice really, and Genoa, Lucca, and the little 
republic of San Marino nominally, remained indt;- 
peiident, Bc‘sides Tuscany, there were the duchies 
of Modena and F(;riara and of Parma and Piacenza, 
and the rich States of the Church ; S])ain herself 
held all the rest of Italy, save Pii'dmont, Avliicli 
Ava.s restored to the dukes of Savoy in tlio person 
of Philip’s cousin and general, Emmanuel Fili- 
bert. This jnince also regained Savoy and the 
jirovince of Nice, which his family had lost; but 
lie removed bis capital to Turin,' and his bouse 
Avas lieneefortli Italian, ’J'he papacy had been 
stvengtlieiied by the founding of the Jesuit order in 
1540, and the establisbnient of the Incmisition ; and 
the Council of Trent (1545-63) defined the Catholic 
faith. Tlie territory of the church Avas further 
augmented by the absorption of several lajised fiefs, 
and the supremacy of the jiontiffs was now acknoAv- 
ledged hy Venice, Avho had hitherto recognised no 
superior to her own patriarch. But Venice Avas 
no longer the great state she had been. Her 
commerce had nilleii off since the discoveries of 
Columbus and Da Gama, and most of her con- 
quests Avere in the hands of the Turks, to whom, 
in spite of the victory of the allit;d fleet at Lepanto 
(1571 ), she bad been compelled to give up even 
Cyprus. Her last great achievement, in a Avar that 
slio Iiad waged at intervals for five centuries, Avas 
the conquest of the entire I’eloponnesus, in 1684 ; 
but in 1715 this fell again into the hands of tlie 
Turks. The power of Spain, too, had greatly 
declined, and besides Masaniello’s revolt at Naples 
0647) there Avere rising.s in Sicily, Avhich gave the 
island to Louis XIV. for two years. But tlirougli- 
out this period, and until as late as the 19lli 
century, Italy Avas disposed of hy foreign poAvers, 
and partitioned as suited their policy. After each 
of the three European wars of succession, in the 
18th century, Italy was subjected to a fiesh re- 
division ; hut it is not necessary' to notice more 
than the last of these in detail. I'lie services 
rendered hy the House of Savoy against the French, 
during the war of the Spanish Succession, Avon for it 
the island of Sicily and the title of king. Tlie neAv 
monarch, Victor Amadeus II. , Avas one of the 
liberal and enlightened despots of the time ; and 
although in 1720 he Avas compelled to exchange 
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Sicily for Sardinia, fioin which island his successors 
took their title until 1861, he built up a real king- 
dom, took the schools away from the Jesuits, and 
did much to ])roniote the welfare of his subjects. 
The last war, that of the Austrian suc(;eBsion, in 
which the Sardinians fought fjallantly on the 
Hapshurg-Lorraine side, ended with the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), wliich left Italy divided as 
follows ; the House of Savoy held Sardinia and 
Pi(‘di)iont, with Montferrat and Alessandria, Tor- 
toiia and Novara; the Austrians retained Milan 
and Tuscany ; tlie Bourbon Charles III, was king 
of the Two Sicilies, and his brother Philip, Duke of 
Parma ; the papal tenitory stretched across the 
centre of the peninsula to the frontiers of Venice, 
which survived as a rei)uhlic until 1797 ; and 
finally, Modena and Cenoa were jdaced iindiu- 
tlie prohiction of France, to ^\diom the (lenocso 
ceded the island of Corsica in 17^5^ Italy now 
enjoyed a brief period of freedom from wars ; 
hut her numerous sov(‘rei^ns were absolute, each 
within his petty domain, and the desj>otic policy of 
the Bourbons, who held nearly all the country, was 
generally adopted. An honourahle exception was 
Peter LeopohX who was C rand-duke of Tuscany 
from 1765 until he succeeded to the Austrian 
empire as Leo))old II. in 1790. He instituted many 
reforms, restricte<l the jmwer of the priesthood, and 
su})pressed the Iiifpiisition ; and to him is owing the 
reclamation of the fruitful Val di Chiana from a 
wilderness of pestilent marsh. To the rule of this 
prince the harsh, jealous oppression of the other 
sovereigns presents a pitiful contrast. For Italy 
the long reign of misery and darkm^ss was at last 
about to jiass away —hut slowly ; the night was 
not yet jiast. 

'riio storm of the French llevolution hurst in 
1792. In 1796 Napoleon entered Italy; in 1797 
the Cisaljiine, Ligurian, Cispadane, and Tiherine 
republics, with their capitals at Milan, Genoa, 
Bologna, and Rome, were formed out of Northern 
and Central Italy, and Venice and her territory 
beyond the Ailige were bestowed on Austria. The 
next year Naples surrendered, and was made the 
capital of the Parthcnoprean Kejmhlic. The demo- 
crats in the cities joyfully welcomed the new 
doctrines \)rought by tAu*. invading army ; \»ut even 
they soon wearie«l of a nominal freedom t\»at be- 
stowed chiefly the privilege of sharing the heavy 
costs of the French wars, and in 1800 Napoleon 
had to win tlie peninsula afrc^sh by the victory of 
Maj'engo. In 1804 he made himself emperor, and 
ill 1805 he was crowned king of Italy at Milan. 
The Bourbons were permitted to retain 'I’uscany 
and Naples, and the pope was reinstated in the pos- 
session of Rome. Na])les, however, was given to 
Joseph Bonaparte in 1806, and to Joachim Murat 
in 1808 ; in 1809 Rome was annexe<l to the French 
empire, and the em])eror’s sister Eliza was made 
Duchess of Tuscany. The Congrc.s,s of Vienna 
(1815) restored tlie map of Italy very much to its 
former appearance ; but/ the advantages of the new 
distribution fell nearly all to the House of Austria. 
Venice was added to the Austrian crown, and 
Lombardy retained ; an Austrian duke was sei 
over Modena; and the Austrian Ferdinand 111 
received back Tuscany, to which Lucca was to be 
adde<l whenever the <ieath of Nayioleon’s Austrian 
wife, Maria Louisa, should give Banna again to its 
former Bourbon masters. The only other lasting 
change was the transference of Genoa to Victor 
Emmanuel I. of Sardinia. Naples and Sicily were 
restored to the Bourbons, and the pope was once 
more put in po-ssession of the States of the Church. 
The little republic of San Marino was also recog- 
nised by the confess. 

The period followiiig (1815-70) was in the main 
a period of absolutism and rigid repression, but 


it was tlie period also of the llisorgimcnto (* re- 
awakening '). The returned princes adopted in full 
the policy dictated from Vienna, and strove by all 
means to crush the rising spirit of independence. 
The Jesuits, whose order had been suppressed by 
the pope in 1773, were restored and elementary 
education placed in their hands, where it was 
elFectually strangled. The legions of Austria filled 
Loinbardo-Venetia, and were at the service of all 
the petty despots in the other jiarts of Italy ; while 
a yet larger army of spies was at work in every 
corner of the unhappy country. The general 
misery provoked conspiiacy, and the levolutionary 
Carbonari societies sprung up everywhere. But 
the movement had as yet no directing head. 
There were risings in Southern Italy in 1820, but 
they were .suppressed in the following year, and 
the leaders executed ; and numerous less important 
insurrections there, in the j)eriod preceding 1846, 
were casil}’^ put down. OtJier abortive attempts 
kvere made in Piedmont, in Lombardy, in Modena 
and the Romagna, the only result of which was to 
make the rulers’ hand.s yet heavier on the people. 
Nor was there thorough unanimity or common 
action among Italian liberals. The extreme n‘pnb- 
licans, represented by the j)Hrty of Young Italy, 
svere headed by Mazzini, whose fiery <;lo(|ucnce 
and enthusia.sm transfornuHl the vague desire'' of 
his countrymen into a passionate hope ; but his 
policy^ sanctioned methods from which more solx'r 
patriots shrank. From Geneva he led a band of 
efugees to the invasion of Savoy, in 1833, because 
die new king, Charles .^Vlbert, would not enter on 
i war with Austria; but this wild raid piovt'd an 
itter tailure. Already the wiser minds in Italy 
ooked to Sardinia for deliverance ; but the dream 
)f a confederacy, with perhaps the pope as presi- 
lent, was not yet dispelled. Nay, it seemed 
about to be realised when, in 1846, Pius IX. 
as.sumed the tiara, and initiat(*-d a series of liberal 
•(dorms. C-onstitutions were granted in 1847 by 
ill the rulers save Austria and Ferdinand II. cif 
Najiles ; and from the latter a constitution was 
wrung in the following year. ’Pin* year of revohi- 
bions, 1848, opened ivitli a street massacre by the 
Austrians in Milan, on 2d January. In February the 
French RepuAAic was dcAilarcd, and tlum in Ualv the 
party of MazzAni was for a moment supreme. Sicily 
revolted from Ferdinand, and in March (Jiarles 
Albert declared war on the Austrians, who had 
been driven out of Milan and Venice. He passed 
the Ticino, and defeated Radetzky at Coito ; but on 
25th July the Austrians won the deidsivc! battle of 
Custozza, re-enteroJ Milan, and j>laced the country 
under martial law. In Najdes IIkuc. had been a 
massacre in May, and on 30th August Messina was 
bombarded. Meanwhile the pope’s heart had 
failed him. His troops had gom*. to the help of the 
Sardinians, but before their surrender he had 
declared their advance to have been without his 
leave. The repuV>licans, who had regarded his 
liberal measures with suspicion and jealousy, now 
denounced him as a traitor to the cause of ttalian 
freedom. On 15th November his wisest minister. 
Count Rossi, was assassinated, and Pius fled to 
Gaeta in disguise. A re])ublic was set up in Rome 
on 9th February 1849, under Mazzini ami two other 
triumvirs. ’I’hc Grand-duke L('.o])ol(l had lied from 
Florence, but Tuscany ndnsed to join herself to 
the rei>ublic ; yet wlien the sovereign she had 
invited back returned, his first act, supported by 
the presence of Austrian troops, was to suppress 
the constitution. In J’iedmont the ultra radicals, 
headed by Rattazzi, were now in power, and 
a fre.sh campaign against Austria was begun — 
this time histing le.ss than four days. On 23d 
March Radetzky defeated the Piedmontese at 
Novara. Charles Albert gave up his throne to his 
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t^on, Victor Emmanuel II., and died, broken-hearted, 
xit Oporto four months later. Efforts were now 
made to reduce Home and Venice. In ivain did 
Garibaldi, who had been called to the defence of 
Itome, defeat the Neapolitans at Pale.strina ami 
Velletii. A French army, under General Oiitlinot, 
took the city, after a four weeks’ siege, on 2d 
July. Venice, under the heroic Daniel Manin, 
bravely kept her enemies at bay until 22d August. 
The j)etty sovereigns now came back — the pope 
last, in Apiil 1850. Home, occupied by a French 
garrison, was kept in a state of siege for sev^en 
years, and the city never quite recovered its freedom 
until 1870, Italy's first general effort for freedom 
had ended in failure : 1848 was a year of unfullilled 
visions. lint one ini]>ortant gain was effected : the 
dream of federation was ended, and all men looked 
now to the House of Savoy, save the few idealists, 
like IVTazzini, who afterwards stood sternly ajmrt 
from the trill m])h of compromise. 

Victor Emmanuel was faithful to the Italian 
cause, and j)ersevered in the path of reform on 
which his lamily had entered. Sardinia was 
relieved, by the law which gave the government 
power to aliolish monastenes, from the incubus of 
an army of idle and ignorant ecclesiastics ; a liberal 
constitution was in force, the press was freti, 
education was spreading, and a measure of religions 
liberty was enjoyed. In 185J the Sardinian 
prime ministry passed into the, hands of Gavoui, 
the brain, as (Jaribaldi was the arm, of the coming 
struggle. Heiiciffortli he inspired and guided the 
national niovmncnt, until his death in the moment 
■of victory. Tlio Sardinian troops, reorganised by 
La Marmora, wm’e sent under tbat general to the 
Crimea, where they won for tliemselves honour, 
and for their count’-y allies amongst the great 
powers, (kavour made terms with Louis Naiioleon, 
and in 1851) wav was d<‘,c.laied once more against 
Austria. The Fiench and Italians Avon the battles 
of Magenta and Solferino in .June, and then the 
I’riuich emperor, acting indcqiondently, agroi'd 
to a treaty Avhich left tlio Austrians in possession 
of Venetia, from the Mincio castAvard. 'Phe in- 
dignation of the Piedmontese, Avhose sovereign liud, 
under Cavour’s agreement Avith Louis Napoleon, 
to give u\) Savoy and Nici', in return for this assist- 
ance, Avas intense ; i>ut the states of Central Italy 
voted their union to the kingdom of Victor Em- 
manuel, and Avert* annexed in March 18()(); and a few 
days after Southern Italy revolted from Fiancis 
II., the Hon of Ferdinand, tlio detested Homha. 
Garibaldi and his volunteers, their exiieilitioii 
secretly favoured hy Cavour, went to the support 
of the insurrection in May, anti in Seplemher 
enbuetl Naples. Cavour, Avith the consent t)f 
Louis Napoleon (avIio, hoAvever, maintained the 
pope in Home, because his own jiosition in France 
was strengthened hy his championing the head of 
the (’athfdic Chnrcli), noAv sent an army into the 
papal states, Avluch defeated the ntipe’s troops at 
Ckastoltidardo, joined Garibaldi, aiicl liel])ed him to 
defeat the Neaiailitan generals on the Volturuo. 
In October Victor Emmanuel entered the Abruzzi, 
and Gai ibaldi resigned his dictatorship anti retired 
to his island-farm. In Ftdnuary 1861 the first 
Italian jiarliarnent met at Turin, and Victor Em- 
manuel was iiroclaimed king of Italy. But Romo 
and Venice were not yet freed, and Cavour died in 
June of this year. In 1862 Garibaldi raised a body 
of volunteers tt) liberate Rome, and, having crossed 
to the mainland, was defeated at Aspromonte; 
the blame, hoAvever, fell chiefly on Rattazzi, who 
Avas then minister, and Avdio had sought to follow 
Cavour’s policy, and to reap the advantage of 
Garibaldi’s expedition, but had neglected to first 
come to an understanding with bbaiice. The 
expressed sympathy of Europe brought about the 


September Convention of 1864, by which Louis 
Napoleon agreed gradually to AvithdraAV the Ereiich 
troops on Italy’s stipulation not to allow an attack 
on tlie pope’s territory. By the last article of the 
convention, the capital Avas removed a stej) nearer 
Rome — from Turin to Florence. In 1866 the 
Austro- Prussian war, in which Italy took but an 
inglorious part as the ally of Prussia, added to the 
kingdom the coveted territory of I’cniee. In the 
same year the French garrison Avas AvithdraAvn from 
Rome, and Mazzini demanded that the city should 
he captured. In 1867 Garibaldi and his volunteers 
gained a victory near Rome, and tlie French 
returned ; the volunteers surrenderetl in November, 
and the general was arrested. Bii< after the fall 
of the em])ire, in 1870, the ncAv foreign ininister of 
France, Jules Favre, declared the ScptiMiil)i*r Con- 
vention at an end, and the king, avIio had only 
prcA'^ented the democrats from moA’ing by arresting 
Mazzini, was at length free to act. On 20th 
September he entered Rome, and the eniaiu'ipa- 
tion of Italy was completed. The jiope retaimid 
the Vatican, the church of Sta Maria Maggiore, 
the liateran palace, the villa of Castel Gaiidolfo, 
with their precincts, and Avas voted an income of 
£129,000 out of the revenues of the state. 

Krom 1870 onwards Italy at last free and united 
began to take her place as one of the gieat Con- 
tinental Powers. But initial difficulties stood in 
the Avay. Thus a marked inferiority among the 
people of the south in economic, cultuial, and social 
conditions, and a general deficiency in training for 
self-government complicated the task of political 
organisation and consolidation. Beyond tliis, dis- 
sension bet Aveen Vatican and Quirinal — the spiritual 
soA'ereign hearing ill the loss of his lempoial poAver 
— Avas a liindrance io security and real unity ; as 
die ‘prisoner of the Vatican’ the ynipe might still 
urnish cause for foreign intervention, Avhile so 
long as the adherents of the Roman Chiiick were 
'orbidden to take part in national politics — a 
date of affairs the virtual ending of Avbich only in 
1905 AA-^as not fully signalised till the ap])eaiance 
n 1919 of the (kathcdic Italian Popular Party, 
knoAvii after 1924 as the National (.’atliolic Society 
—there could be no common purpose in the nation. 
Last of all, almost as a necessity if her inde- 
peuilence were to he maiutained, Italy was iu- 
Aolvod in large expenditures for the maintenance 
of an efficient naval and military force, Avhile 
scarcely less burdensome were tin; exj>enses in- 
curred in building up almost from tlu^ beginning 
a state machinery — ports and rail ay ays, roads and 
canals, drainage and irrigation systems, schools 
and laAv courts — to secure the administration, the 
safety, and the welfare of the nation. But the 
achievement of political unity, if onerous in certain 
resyiects, provided conditions in Avhicli economic 
atlvaiice became possible. And the period folloAv- 
ing 1870 wuvs one of remarkable material progress. 
As Italy grcAv in strength so her territorial ambi- 
tions developed. In Europe the Irredentists (see 
Italia Irredenta) sought to achieve a Avider 
unity hy adding to the kingdom all those <listricts 
Avhere the Italian speech prevailed. In Northern 
Africa a field Avas sought for colonial exjiansion — 
for a reoccuyiation of those territoiies once held 
in SAvay hy the Roman Empire. Tunis was the 
national ambition, and its seizure by the French 
in 1881 threAV Italy in exasperation into the arms 
of Austria-Hungary and of Germany, there being 
formed in 1882 the Triple Alliance, Avliicb, rencAved 
at various times, dominated till the time of the 
Great War most of the political crises of Europe. 
By failure in Tunis, however, Italy Avas not baulked 
of African expansion. In 1885 she seized the port 
of Massowah on the Red Sea, and established the 
colony of Eritrea in East Africa, while in 1889 she 
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set up a protectorate over Abyssinia, and in 1889-92 
anotner over Somaliland. These colonies, however, 
proved for the most part valueless, and led to war 
with Abyssinia, the disaster of Adowa in 1896 
putting an end to the Abyssinian protectorate. In 
the jiext century, nevertheless, Italy persisted in 
her policy of African expansion, and on a wave 
of nationalism, claiming that her enterpri.se was 
ham])ered, went to war (1911-12) with Turkey for 
the possession of Libia (Tripoli and (/yrenaica). 
i>y the treaty of Ouchy (1912) she achieved her 
aim, while Rhodes and the Dodecanese, which 
islands Italy had occupied in the course of ho.s- 
tilities, she continued to hold as a pledge for 
Turkey’s fullilinent of treaty obligations. 

On l-he outbreak of the (Leat ^hir Italy refused 
her active assistance to the Central l\)wers mainly 
on the ground that she was obliged to aid her allies 
of the Triple Alliance only in a defensive war. 
Maintenance of neutrality, liowever, she oUered to 
Austria-Hungary in return for the cession of various 
territories, the greater part of Austrian Irredentist 
lands liguiing prominently in her demands. For 
promise of similar hut moie comprehensive rewards 
she ex]jr<‘ss(‘(i her willingness to join the Entente 
arms. These conditions, rejected by Austria- 
Hungaiy, w'eie accept(*d by the Allies in the secret 
Pact oi London ( 1915) -tlie pact promising also, 
among other things, recognition to Italy’s terri- 
torial aspirations in Africa — and on 23d May 1915 
Italy eiit(ued the w'ar. Partial initial successes 
were followed by variou.s reverses, and these again 
by gains on the Carso-Isonzo front in the legion 
beyond Italy’s eastern frontier, but no decisive 
victory w'as won. ’J’hen in October 1917 the Italians 
sull'ered disaster at Oaporetto, and were driven 
back to the Piave, from which, however, following 
their victory with Allied assistance in the battle 
of Vittorio Vemd-o (October 1918), they returned 
to impose terms (4th November) on the Austro- 
Hungarian armies, whereby not only w'as all Italian 
territory to be evacuated but also all the territory 
named in the Pact of London. The subsequent 
delimitation of Italian territorial gains resulted 
in protracted and disturbing negotiations, the 
counter-claims of Yugoslavia presenting in especial 
qm'.stions of peculiar dilliculty. The treaties of 
St (fcrfiiain (1919), Jlajiallo (1920), and Lausanne 
(1923) in the main determined the position. Hy 
these agr(!ements Italy obtained Southern Tyrol 
( ‘ the Trentino ’), (iorizia and (Iradisca, Trieste and 
the greater part of Istria, thus gaining her Irre- 
dentist territories and achieving incidentally 
her natural frontier of the Alps, while she also 
acquire.d Zara and district on the Dalmatian coast 
together with various islands in the Adriatic, and 
was con (i lined, moreover, in her possession of 
Rhodes and the Dodecanese. In 1924, by agree- 
ment with Yugoslavia, Fiume was finally ceded to 
Italy, while in the same year a treaty was signed 
with Britain, handing over to Italy Hie greater 
part of Jubaland, in accordance with the provision 
of the Pact of liOndon promising territorial com- 
pensations in Africa. Viewed as a whole these 
gains, though important from the point of view 
of national defence and patriotism, w’ere of no 
more than slight economic value. 

In the period immediately following the Great 
War the history of Italy is bound up in the main 
with the fortunes of Socialism (q.v.). As a force 
to be reckoned with Socialism in Italy had its 
origin in the last decade of the 19th century, when, 
as also later, burdensome taxation and generally 
onerous economic conditions, especially • in the 
agricultural but also in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, prodticed widespread social unrest. Per- 
secution in legal guise w'as at first the lot of the 
movement, but in spite of repression, and in the 


midst of a growdng industrialism, the movement 
gained in power, and in the early 20th century, 
under the Liberal governments of Giolitti, wdio 
first among Italian statesmen recognised the ad- 
vent of the quatridnie ttat., it added very greatly to 
its strength. During the Great War the Italian 
Socialists took up for the most part a strong 
neutralist and anti-w'ar position, and w'ere em- 
boldened in their attitude as a result of the Rus- 
.sian Revolution (1917). But suppiession followed 
Caporetto, to which military disaster the pacificist 
jiropaganda of Socialism was held to have largely 
contributed, and in the later Avave of patriotic 
feeling Avhich accompanied the recovery and final 
triumph of Italian arms there w^as little of counten- 
ance for Socialism. The subsequent higglings and 
liickerings of the Peace Conference, hoAvever, not 
to speak of its disappointments, all added to the 
economic sufferings and dislocations of post-war 
days, seemed to many to present an obvious justi- 
fication of pacificist piophecy by the event, and 
Socialism in these circumstances achieved a new 
ascendency. It was a Socialism infused with Bol- 
shevi.sm, and with repeated sliikcs, some in the 
publi<; service. There w'ereriot.s, lootings, burnings, 
murders. Large Socialist gains at the 1919 elections, 
where, as a step towards a complete Conimunistic 
regime, the establishment by violence of a dictator- 
ship of the proletaiiat had been promised, ser\ed 
greatly to aggravate the ])osition. Something in 
the nature of a teiror Avas established, the country 
becoming utteily disorganised. Apart from a con- 
tinuance of former methods of disoider, expro- 
]>riatory finance Avas jnac.tised in many communes 
w'hich had been ca])tui(Ml for Socialism, Avhile, as 
the culminating point of revolutionary effort an 
attempt, unsucco.ssftil as it j)roved in the issue, 
Avas made in various industnes, both manufactur- 
ing and agricultural, to give practical application 
to the juinciples of soviet rule. In the face of this 
situation the government, though piepared to intro- 
duce into industiy a measure of Socialist control, 
Avas passive as a Avliole, and all the circumstances 
Avere present in which Fascismo (q.v.) representing 
reacthm rose to poAvor. With Mussolini (q.v.) as 
their leader, bands composed for the most part of 
former soldiers, Avho had in the first instance (from 
March 1919) been organised to protest against the 
‘ mutilation ’ by Socialists and N(!utralists of Italy’s 
victory in the Great War, onwards from October 
1920 made active Avar tlaoughout Ital}^ u})on 
Socialism, and in less than a year, by methods 
on tri vailing those of their opponents in violence, 
reduced the Socialist party, already suffeiing 
eclipse from its seeming failure to produce the })ro- 
mised revolution, to utter impotence. Thereafter 
F'aHcismo, its Avork of destruction completed, 
aspired to reconstiuct the state. Denouncing the 
incompetence of the government, it summoned the 
ministry to resign, and mobilising everyAvhere its 
forces, inarched (27th October 1922) on Rome to 
carry its aims by force. A state of siege w'as pro- 
clainie<l, but the order Avas later revoked by the 
king, revolution being in this Avay averted. There- 
upon Mussolini being sent for by the king, and 
having formed at his request a goA^ernment, Fas- 
cismo became master of the state. In the first 
instance Mussolini himself had been a revolu- 
tionary Socialist, and Fascismo in its beginnings 
was a political-revolutionary movement. But in 
the struggle in Avhich it later engaged Avith 
Socialism its character Avas entirely changed. 
So its programme Avhen it came to poAver Avas 
nationalist and imperialist, and in the main con- 
servatWe. More important, its methods Avere 
essentially autocratic and undemocratic, a virtual 
dictatorship Avas established, government was by 
order in council and parliament Avas held in con- 
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tempt, an armed political force was maintained, 
freethnn was denied to the press, constitutional 
form and the forms of liberty were ignored— a party 
conquered the state. Later the pressure of reaction 
brought show of return to more democratic rule, 
but in an avowed abrogation of i)opular sovereignty 
the essential weakness of Fascismo remained. 

'riie i)rincipal materials for Italian history during the 
Middle Ages will be found in Muratori’a lieruvi Italicarvm 
Scrtptorcs{2b\o\ii. 1723-51; useful ‘ Indices Chronologici ’ 
appeared in 1885), and in the Archivio storico Italiavo 
(vols. i.-xvi. 1838-.51). See also Guicciardini’s Istoriu 
(VTUilia, continued to 1814 by Carlo iJotta ; Muratori’s 
A nimli tV Italia ; Cosare Balbo’s Sommario ; Bryce’s 
Holjf Moman Empire; and Villari’s Utoria poHtica 
(V Italia (8 vols. 1883 ct seg.). For sejiarate peiiods see 
lludgkin’s Italf/ ami her Invaders (1880 99); Villari’s 
Barltnrktn Invasions (Eng. trans. 1902) and Medieeval 
Itali/ from Charlemapne to llcnrii VII. (Eng. trans. 
1910); Hisinondi’s /dd/nt/jZif/ncs italiennes dit 'moyen-dye , 
Troya’s iStoria d'ltaha del Medio Evu (18.39-59) ; Reiicli- 
lin’s Geschichtc Italiens von dcr Grdndnnff der rcyierenden 
Dynasticn (1859-73); Maurice’s I'he Iteroliitinnary Mart - 
went of ISJfH-JfD ( 1887 ) ; lieunni’s Oriyini del Itisoryimento 
(190()); Bolton King’s History of Italian Unit a (1899); 
Stillman’s Union of Italy (1898); Underwood’s United 
Italy (1912); Niseo’s »S7or/(i c/r/Vr ; a Modern Italy, 
17/fS")'d22 (1923); Pago’s Italy and the World War 
(1921 ) ; and Gorgolini’s The Fascist Movement in Italian 
Life (1923); Symond’s Renaissance in Italy, and Von 
Kanke’s History of the Popes are important, and as 
general surveys the works of \V. Hunt (1873, in Free- 
man’s ‘Historical Course’), and J. P. 'J'revelyan (1929), 
and the volume (19‘23) in ‘Nations of 'I'o-day’ (cd. .1. 
Buchan) are useful. 8eo also the articles on the sejiarate 
provinces and the great cities (Naples, Venice, &c.), and 
the works cited there ; also the articles on the principal 
characters in Italian history, and Alt'!', llKAftfA, i’AiNTiKO, 
lilONAIS«ANCE. 

Lancuialie and Lrn:UA'J'DRE. — liatin ia the 
subject of a sjiecial aiticle. The other ancient 
languages of Italy ha\e been treated above. 
Italian is one of the group of Neo- Latin or 
llomance languages— the direct ollsjiring of the 
Latin tongue spoken hy the Komaiis. The 
chief subdivisions of the Neo -Latin group are 
Frencli, Siianisii and Portuguese, lTovenc;.al, 
Kunianian, and Italian. This last retains the 
closest l eseiul dance to its i»rototype. The aflinity 
hetwei'ii the Koiuaus and the races of tlu; (’Lsalpino 
PeiuiiHula being closer than in the case of the other 
Latinised peojdes, the phonetic changes intro 
duced hy them are less profound. The que.stion 
as to whether the Neo-liatiii idioms were much 
inodihed by the frequent 'reutonic inv^asions of 
south-western l<’airope luis ^dveii rise to prolonged 
discussion among philologists ; hut more recent 
metJiods of research seem to establish tlu^ fact that 
the inlluence of these iuvadcus was slight, the 
more perfect langmagc of the vanquished hav- 
ing imjiosed itselt on the intellectually inferior 
conquerors. Neither is modern Italian derived 
entirely from the so-called ‘rustic Latin,’ or 
incorrect speech of the lower orders. The origin 
of the woixls which comjiose the modern tongue 
may he traced in as many cases to the sjieech of 
Cicero and Virgil as to that of the common folk. 
The dill’erences between the ancient and modern 
languages are the outcome of the natural evolution 
of all living organisms which must undergo such 
changes as are necessary to life and growth. Hut 
so overwhelming was the pi’estige (^f Latin litera- 
ture that this natural evolution was looked on with 
contempt by the learned everywhere. The straggle 
between the written but dead language and the 
various forms of the living speech was nowhere so 
protracted as in Italy, where the influence of 
Koman traditions and culture was supreme. 

During this lon^ period of evolution many dia- 
lects s})rangup M'ldcli still preserve their individual 


peculiarities. The conformation of the peninsula, 
Its varying climates and soils, and the different 
origins of the races which inhabit it account for 
the variety and differences of these dialects. Their 
seemingly wide divergences are in reality mostly 
caused by pronunciation and not by structuial 
changes. According to the classification of Caix 
(in his admirable study Sm' DialctH (V Italia), their 
principal divisions are : ( 1 ) In the north and north- 
west tne Gallic- Italian — vi/.. f^iedmontese, Lombard, 
and Emilian or Bolognese, in close aflinity to the 
French in their mofle of i)n)niinciation and trun- 
cated terminations; (2) the Venetian, spoken also 
in the Italian Tyrol and parts of Dalmatia and 
Tstria. This dialect is soft, harmonious, and more 
purely Italian. The subdivision of it is the h" j iulian, 
which preserves a close reseud)lance to the ancient 
Khttdian. (.3) In the centre the pure Italian dialects 
- vix. Tuscan, Koman, with the nearly-jclated 
dialects of Umbria and the Marches, Cami)anian, 
in which Ahruzzese and Apulian arc included. (4) 
In the south and sonth-Avest the Thero-Italian — 
viz. Sicilian, spoken also in the extreme south 
of (’alabria anti part of Sardiniea ; Corsican, Sar- 
<linian, and Jjjgurian, or tlx; dialects of the 
(Jenoese sea-coast. Tfiis last grouj) presents 
maiked traees of the close commereial iutereourse 
with Spain and her long dominion in these ])arts 
of Ital.\. 

As early as the 1 Uh eentmy the earlier-matured 
iilioms of h'lanee and Ki-ovenec had already taken 
shaj)e in an abundant literature of their own Avhieh 
invaded the Italian peninsula, and the much- 
admired poetiy of the trouhadouvs threatmuMl to 
stifle entiitdy tlie humbler groAvth of the soil. 
However, in the early j)art of the 13th eeiituiy, in 
the famous centre of srndal life and culture forminl 
hy the brilliant courl at I’aleiino of the Emperor 
Frederick IJ. of Holienstaufeii, a school of Aulic 
(or court) poets sjunng up headed hy the em])eror 
himself and his fii(>ml and secretary, Ificro delle 
Vigrie (died 1*249). The Sicilian dialect foimed 
the basis of the idiom used, hut the laige mixture 
of Latin Avoids, and tlui too evident imitation of 
Provencal models, maik this school of ))oetry as an 
artificial juiMluct. After the death of Manfred, 
Frederick’s uiifortumite son (1206), the Sicilian 
sehoid soon cease<l to exist. 

In various parts of the mainland more or less 
sueiressful attempts Avere noAv being made to Avrite 
ill the vulgar dialects. NotcAVorthy is that of St 
Francis of Assisi and his followers to use the 
Umbrian dialects in religious lyrics during the 
13th century, the most distinguished among this 
grou}> being dacopone da Todi (die«l r. 13(X)). The 
sacred dialogues, a jjriiuitive form of the mastery 
play, produced hy this same school, may 'be re- 
garded as the earliest germ of the national drama. 
An important group of lyric poets flourished in 
Bologna, then a centre of European learning and 
civilisation ; their chief Avas Guido Giiinicelli (died 
1276), praised by Dante (Fiirgatorio, xxvii.) as 
the father of himself and all other singers of love. 
The contemporary Tuscan poets Avrote philoso- 
])hical lyrics full of overstrained sentiment, ])ut in 
Avondcrfiilly imre Italian. Chief among them were 
Guido Cavalcanti (died 1300), the beloved friend of 
Dante, and the immediate precursor of the latter’s 
lyric style; and Cino da Pistoia, a distinguished 
jurisconsult and admiied sonnet-Avriter, Avhose 
death ( 1336) Avas bcAviiiled in verse by the young 
Petrarch. Fra Guittone d’Arezzo (1215-94) and 
Francesco da Barberino (1264-1348) Avrotc didactic 
allegorical poems and songs ; the ejustles of the 
fonner are notcAvorthy as the eai liest prose writings 
in the vulgar tongue. Among the leading political 
and learned men of Florence Avas Brunetto Latinl 
(1210-94); his best-knovn Avork is II Tesoretto, 
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a kind of allegorical encyclopa'dia in verse, showing 
immense enidition. Dante speaks of him as his 
instructor and master {hifcrno, xv.). To this 
time belongs the earliest important collection of 
prose tales, the Cento Novclle Antiche^ collected by 
an anonymous but probably Florentine writer. It is 
in 'J’uscany, in the central zone of the peninsula, that 
the idiom at last takes definite shape in which the 
varied dialects of north and south are to find their 
representative ty])e. The man avIio is to harmonise 
in a great masterpiece these varied elements of 
style ami language, and to reveal to Italy and the 
world all the power and compass of the living 
speech, growth of his native soil, is the Florentine 
Dante Alighieri ( May 1265- 1.‘12 1 ). Dante’s stipreme 
poetic genius and tlie stnuigth and individuality 
of his noble character made his influence as great 
among his contemporaries as it has continued to be 
through all succeeding ages. Almost contemporary 
with Dante, and fornjing with him the triumvirate 
which makes the 14th century, or ‘ Trecento,’ the 
golden age of Italian literature, staml I’etrarch 
0304-74) and Boccaiicio (l.SL'J 75). I’lius Italian 
literature presents the strange ])h(>nonienon that it 
attains its zenith in its opemng ]>eriod. Fetrarcli, 
the precursor of the levival of clas.sic studies 
which uas to give the distinguishing mark to 
the folhnving century, lives in fame, not by his 
voluminous Latin works, but by reason ot tin; 
une(|ualh'd beauty of his songs and sonnets wiitten 
in the despised idiom of tiuj ]MM)\»le. If we may 
say oi him that he brought to ])erfection the lan- 
guage of lyric poetry, so may Ih^ccaccio have tlie 
honour of gdving form to j)ros(! by the language in 
which he clothed his tales. Around this imposing 
trio are groujied many lesser stars whoh<i works, 
though inferior as to suhstance, are all distinguislnsl 
by the same simjile beauty of style. Francesco 
Stabile, known as C’ecco d’Ascoli, is the author of 
a strange, semi-scientific poem, Acerlxi, in which 
he severely censures Dante's Dirt tic CooircJif. Me 
was professor of Astrology at liologna, and was 
burned for heresy in LT27. The Flonmtinc Fazio 
degli ITberti produccxl, in imitation of the Divine 
Comedy, a long poem, 11 Dittnmondo, a wearisome 
versified account of imaginary travels ; more suc- 
cessful were his graceful lyrics. 'J’he imitators of 
Petrarca during this ciuitury are of little im})ort- 
ance, the most not(‘d being (liiisto da Valmontono 
(died 1449), author of a collection of lyrics. La, 
Bella. Mano, Among Ilocciiccio’s followers are 
Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, author of a collection of 
tales calhul 11 J*ceorone, written about 1378, ami 
the more, original Franco Sacchetti (1330-99), who 
gives in his book of anecdotes a familiar and sjurited 
picture of contemporary customs. 

The earliest undoubtedly authentic historical 
work in Italian is the Chronicle written by Gio- 
vanni Villani, a leader in the commercial and 
political life of Florence, vdiose history ho relates 
with vigour and simplicity. He died of the plague 
( 1348), but his chronicle, is continued till 1364 by 
his brother and nejihew. The im])ortant Cronaca 
dci suoi tempi, by Dino Com])agni, describes 
minutely the party strih; in Florence (1300-1). 
Kspeciaily noteworthy for their graceful and pure 
diction are the letteis of the famous St Catharine 
of Siena (1347-80), and the Fiuretti of St Francis, 
a selection by an anonymous author of the sayings 
and doings of that holy man and his followers. 

Though classic anti(juity Mas naturally the 
source of all culture during the 14th century, still 
the great men of that age drew their more im- 
mediate inspiration from the religious and political 
movements of their day. The distinguishing mark 
of the 15th century, on the other hand, is the with- 
tlrawal of the cultured class from interest in popular 
ovents, and their contemjit of the national language 


for literary uses. Latin becomes the only acknow- 
ledged literaiy medium. For a more detailed 
account of all the celebrated Humanists and their 
various patrons, see Symonds’s licnaissanec in 
Italy, and Uoscoe’s LoreiLZO the Magnificent and 
Leo the Tenth. 

This great revival or ‘ Penaissance ’ of Greek 
and Roman culture, which from Italy outwards 
alVected the whole of Europe, was fostered by the 
splendid protection of the numerous princes whose 
rule was now gradually taking the place of the 
turbulent but life-inspiring freedom of the small re- 
publics. These patrons and their erudite courtiers 
liave conferred a lasting benefit on posterity by 
the priceless libraries in whose collecting they vied 
with each other. Foremost amongst artistic and 
literary centres w'as Florence, under her Medici 
rulers, Co.simo, called Pater Patrijc, and his grand- 
son, Lorenzo the Magnificent, who Avere the first 
also to encourage a return to the use of the vulgar 
tongue among the distinguished writers of their 
cx>urt. Leon Battista Alberti ( 1406-72) -was one of 
die most zealous advocates for the lestoration of 
Italian. A wonderfully versatile genius, he ex- 
cel letl as architect, poet, and j)rose- writer both on 
art subjects and moral philosophy ; his most im- 
])ortant Italian M’ork is a treatise ‘ On the Family,’ 
of which the well-known dialogue on the same 
subject ascribed to Agnolo Pandolfini is suj)posed 
to nave formed part. Angelo Politian {1454 -94), 
one of the most brilliant ornaments of this court, 
vvrote an ex(iuisito eclogue, IJOrfeo, the first se.cular 
<lramain Italian, although the Canto Carna^saaleseo, 
or rhyming dialogues sung by masfjmnaders at car- 
nival time, may bi; considered an (‘arlier form. 
Side by side with these are the friends Pits) della 
Mirandola (1463 94), mMh) has, however, left little 
but the fame of his vast erudition, and Girolamo 
Benivieni, author of much didactic and devotional 
])oetry, M'hich reflects the teachings of the great 
reformer and orator Savonaiohi, the o])ponent of 
Pagan culture, M'hose inlluentui Avas sni)reme in 
Florence from 1489 till his execution in 1498. The 
two Florentines, Giovanni Rnccllai ( 1475 1520) and 
Luigi Alam.anni (1495 1556), Avrote graceful poems 
in imitation of the Georgies, 'riu* revival of classic 
rhythms, attempkal by Claudio Tolomei, has been 
more successfully carried out in modern times by 
(Jarducci (q.v. ). In Naples a biilliant school of 
Latin poets flourished. Pontano (1426-1503) en- 
joyed much contompor.ary fame anti influence ; his 
m(»r(! celebrated follower, Jacopo San nazzaro (1458- 
1530), is rcnicmbered by his pastoral romance, Avith 
lyric interludes, Arcadia, Avritten in Italian. 

' But the popula. and typical product of t his age 
is the narrative j3oem, or lomantic epic. Rude 
translations of chivalrous poems from the French 
and Provenyal had long been in use among the 
jK)pulace ; the first, hoAvever, to ennoble the narra- 
tive poem Avas the Florentine laiigi Pulci ( 1432-84). 
Ilis style is comparatively simple and free from 
Latinisms, and one of the distinctive marks of the 
romantic school in his Avork, as in all other litera- 
tures, is the breaking; doAvn of the classic barrier 
between the serious and the humorous. Contem- 
porary Avith him Avas his more famous competitor, 
Matteo Boiardo ( 1434-94), an adherent of the dukes 
of Feri’ara. To the .same brilliant court belonged 
the famous Ariosto (1474 1533), Avho brought to 
perfection the romantic epi(‘.. In close connection 
Avith this neAv school are the burlesmie-writens of 
the early 16tli century. Most polished of these Avas 
Francesco Berni ( 1497-1535 ) ; he lived in the service 
of the Medici popes, and is said to have died of 
imison given by order of the notorious Duke 
Alexander de’ Medici. Florence Avas the special 
home of these flippant and licentious poets, A\diose 
Avit gave expression to the all -pervading scepticism 
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and corruption of the age. Antonio Francesco 
Graz/ini, called II Lasca (1503^84), was the most 
brilliant of the ‘ Bernesque ’ imitators. He excels 
also as a writer of prose tales in the style of 
Boccaccio, while his contemporary, Matteo Ban- 
dello (c. 1480-1562), is the chief story-teller in 
Lombardy. A strange variety of serio-comic ver.se 
is that written in ‘ Lingua Macaronica,’ or bur- 
lesqued Latin, by a monk of Mantua, Teotilo 
Folengo (1492-1544), under the pseudonym of Mer- 
linus Coc.ajus. Now mere literary curio.sitics, these 
humorous poems were immensely i>opular in their 
day. 

in the 15lh century the (!orruption and dissen- 
sions of her many rulers luul reduced Italy to a 
state of dissolution, which left her an ea.sy prey to 
foreign invaders, and the 16th century saw the 
coniidetion of her political ruin. Her literature is 
trammelled by classic imitation and court servility. 
A corroding cynicism and want of moral .sense are 
the charactiii'istic note of the greatest writers, fore- 
most. among whom is Machiavelli ( 1469-1.527) ; but 
his great genius and far-seeing patriotism redeem 
Ills defects and ennoble Ids work. Next to him 
as hisl/oiiaii comes his bdlow-citizen, Francesco 
Guicciardini (1483 1540), Avbo is a model of ordei 
and elegance. Every court in Italy had its 
chroniclers, but many of them wrote in Latin. 
Among these the most ([uoted is Paolo Giovio 
(1483 1552), attached to the papal court for many 
y(;ais. 

The secret despatches ot the Venetian ambas- 
sadors to their K('nate, from 1500 onwards, foim a 
copious store of vivid and accurate historic infor- 
mation. Paolo Pariita (1540 98) has written a 
remarkable history of ^’’enic(!. The growth of the 
secular drama was rapid at this time. Moubled 
entirely on classic models as to form, comedies now 
begin to repr(‘sent living typos and (Mistoms, while 
the tragic style rcnnains stilled and avtilicial. 
'riie gre.at names of Machiave.lli and Ariosto are 
foicmost amongst these comedy-writers. Full of 
Avit and originality, mixed with obscenity, are the 
comedies of the infamous Pietro Aretino (1492- 
1.557), Avhose celebrated Letters were used by him 
as a means of blackmailing the piinces whom he 
attacked. One of the most ajM)lauded ,and licen- 
tious cojnedies was written by the Cardinal Dovizi 
of Bibbiena ( ]47tt-1520), La (Utla)idi'(t, and re|>r(;- 
sented before Pope Leo N. In the <lidacti(i works 
Jf Cartiifiano of the Mantuan (5astiglione ( M78- 
1.529), and the (iakdeo of the Tuscan G. dell.a 
Gas, a (1.503-56), Ave have models of elegant prose, 
Avhi(di preserve for us pictures ot the court-life 
of the times. The learned (5irdinal Bembo ( 1470- 
1547), who during his lifetime gave the law in all 
matters of literary taste, did much by exam])le and 
precept to help In the restoration of the vulgar 
tongue. 

Two biographers are especially famou.s. Giorgio 
Vasari (1512-74), himself an inditl’erent artist, has 
left us a precious mine of information in his much- 
quoted Limn of ike Artista ; and unique of its kind 
is the graphic and pictures(][ue autobiography of 
the great artist, Benvenuto Cellini ( 1.500 71 ). 

The end of the 16tli and beginning of the 17tfi 
centuries saw jxditical and religious liberty in Italy 
crushed under the dominion of the foreign inv'aders, 
and the increasing power of the popes. It is an age 
of decadence in art and literature, language is pomp- 
ous and verbose, and the themes treated unreal. 
One name of enduring fame illumines this period, 
that of the unhappy Tasso (1544-95), a pure and 
earnest genius, and Avith him ends the pre-eminence 
of Italian literature in Europe. The pastoral drama, 

g jrfected by Tasso in his Aminia, and by his rival 
uarini (15.37-1612) in his Pastor Fido, became 
widely popular. In 1594 the Dafm of Kinuccini 


was produced with music, the earliest specimen of 
the miLsical drama. 

The prolixity of description and abuse of meta- 
phor, already in vogue towards the end of the 15th 
century, grew to such heights in the 17th century 
that ‘ Seicentismo ’ has remained a synon^n for all 
that is false and exaggerated in style. The Nea- 

f mlitan Giambattista Marini (1569-1625) is the 
eader of this school. His great i)oem, Adonis, amid 
all its grave defects, shows a powerful imagination 
and masterly ease in versification. Among a crowd 
of mediocre and servile lyrists, the Florentine 
Vincenzo Filicaja (1642-1707) is noteworthy for 
dignity and patriotic feeling. Gabriello Chia^irera 
of Savona (1552 16.37) and his followers, Fulvio 
Testi of F’errara ( 1.598 -1646), and Francesco Jiedi of 
Arezzo (1626-98), imitated with success the Greek 
lyrists. The imitations of 'I’asso’s great epic Avere 
less successful than the parodiiis. A mociv-heroic 
masterpiece is La Smcltia liapita, ( ‘ The Stolen 
Fail’), by Alessandro Tassoni of Modena (1565- 
1638). Of a le.ss playful humour are the satiri's of 
the well-known Neapolitan artist, Salv'ator Itosa 
(161.5-73), con.«])irator Avitli the famous Masaniello 
against the Sjianisb opjn’CSsors. Tlie greatest 
names of this age belong to science. The writings 
of the foremost of all, G.alileo, are models of clear 
exposition and choice diction. The Avorks of the 
advanced thinkers of the time, nearly all natives 
of Southern Italy, and the best known amongst 
Avdioni is Giordano Bruno (c. 1550-1600), belong 
to the history of philosophy, Venice still cheiisbes 
the name of Fra Faolo Sarpi (1.5.50-1623), the 
scientist, historian, and opjxmont of .losuit doc- 
trines. 

The (biAvn of tlie IStb century sIioavs a dull loA'el 
of mediocrity, and a false and atlected literary 
tast<‘, Avhich tlie authority of tlu' Bomaii ‘ Academy 
of Arcmlia ’ did mucli to foster. Opponents of the 
pnwailing fashion Avero the* Venetians, Gasparo and 
Garb) Gozzi, tlu^ latter (1722-1806) being especially 
lememhcred by his graceful dramatised Fiahc. 
The more important Lombard i>oet, Giuseppe 
Ibirini (1729-99), Avriies with simple elegance m 
his satires. Most- admired of his oavu contem- 
poraries Avas the dramatic poet, Pietro lhapaasi, 
known as .Metastasio ( 1698-1782), poet-laureate and 
favourite at the imperial court of Vienna ; hut much 
greater is noAv the renoAvii of his contemporary 
Goldoni (1707-93), Avho, by a return to the study 
of ]iopubar life and existing surroundings, became 
the reformer of the stage. To the end of this cen- 
tury belongs also Altieri (1749-1803), the only great 
tragic Avriter Avhom Italian literature possesses. 
Komsed to a hope of liberty by the great Revolu- 
tion, Italy was again plunged into despair after the 
bill of Napoleon by the loss of the semblance of 
unity Avhich had ix'on given her, and, animated 
by liatreil of the jietty tyrants Avho returned to 
rule her, she began the long struggle for freedom. 
All the eminent literary men of this period helped 
the ])atriotic cause Avith their pen, and many 
sullered exile and imprisonment. 

The talented Vincenzo Monti ( 1754-1828) Avas the 
leader of a noAv return to classic models in his 
eloquent and flowing poems. Pindemonte (1753- 
1828) is a noted follower of this school, and the 
more famous Ugo Foscolo (1778-1827). The most 
illustrious of the classicists is, however, Leopardi 
(1798-1837), the greatest Italian lyrist since the 
days of Petrarch. Tlie tragedies of G. B. Niccolini 
(1782-1861), full of fiery jiatriotic allusions, Avere 
immensely popular, Tliis classic school in turn 
gave place to the romantic. 'Plic centre of this 
movement was Milan, and its chief Manzoni (1785- 
1873), whose Promensi Sposi is the only i-eally great 
histoiical novel in Italian. Tavo other noteworthy 
historical novelists are F, I). Guerazzi (1804-74), 
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who took a leading part in the Tuscan revolutioi 
of 1848; and Massimo d’Azeglio (1798-1865), om 
of the foremost political men of his time. Mor< 
njodern and oiiginal in stylo is the interesting 
novel of Nievo (1881-61), Confcssivnc di xai Otluu 
genario. 

Silvio Pellico (1789-1854), who wrote man}’ 
dramas, is Ijetter known by the touchingly natura' 
account of his impiisonmenb by the Austrians, 
The romantic school produced no remarkable lyrio 
hub those of Manzoni himself, and, although al 
over Italy fervent poets sang of freedom, only th 
satires of the Tuscan Giusti (1809-50) are of pe; 
nianent value. The more noted of these mim 
poets aie Herchet, Prati, Ale.ardi, Poerio, an 
Gahriel Itossetti, connected witli English liteia 
ture through his illustiious children. Pell 
( 1791-1868) in Koine, and Porta (1770-1821) in 
Milan, are noted poetic uritens in dialect. The 
Suminarif of the Ilistorij of Italy, by Cef^ara 
Kalbo ( i789 -l(S.).8j, the Histonj of the Floroitiuc 
lic.public, by Gino Capponi (1792-1876), the Uni 
vcrsal History, hy (Jesare Gantii (1804-95), are 
noticeable works. Kosmini (1797-1855), Gioberti 
(1801-52), Mainiani (1800-85) are well-known 
metaphysical and theological writers. IViccolb 
Tommaseo (1802-74) is noticeable among critics 
and essayists for tlie vast extent of his learning. 
The eloquence and purity of style of Mazzini’s 
political writing give them also literary value, 
and along with him among advanced thinkers must 
he mentioned Koniagnosi (1761-1885). 

Since the stormy times of her struggle for life, 
united Italy has i)roduced few literary works of 
character and originality. The name of the pod- 
Gardiicci (1885-1907) is, however, one of great dis- 
tinction. Among the minor lyrists aie Kapisaidi 
(1844-1912), Gnerrini (Steochetti, 1845-1918), and 
Pascoli (1855-1912). Dialect poets of note are 
Fncini (h. 1843), Pascarella (b. 1858), and Di 
Giacomo (b. 1800). Aitnro Graf (1848-1918) and 
.\da Negri (b, 1870) are also lyiists. Ga])riele 
d’Anminzio (1). 1864), hotli in poetry and prose, and 
Mabilde Seiao (1). 1856), and GiusHcpi)e Verga 
(b, 1840), in their novels and stories, belong to the 
extreme school of realism, while the novelists 
Farina (b. 1846), Barrili (1886-88), and Fogazzaio 
( 1842-1911) show moderate tendencies. Giazia 
Deledda (h. 1875) writes stories of Sardinia, ami 
Gorolamo Kovetta (1851-1910) novels of the busi- 
ness class. The vivid woik of E. de Aniicls (1846- 
1908), and the charming Antohiography of the 
sculptor Dupre (1817-82) are worthy of notice. 
Among dramatists are Cossa (1830-81), Eerrari 
(1822 -89), Giacosa (1847-1906), and Cavalotti 
( 1842-98). Arrigo Poito ( 1842-1918), the comjxiscr, 
was no mean poet. The versatile K. Ponghi (1826- 
95) wrote interesting essays on various histoiical 
and political subjects. The masterly historical 
works of P. Villari (15^27-1919) are well known, 
as are the philosophical and critical writings of 
Benedetto (!^roce (h. 1866). Among later prose- 
writers of note are Papini (h. 1881), Monselli (b. 
1883), and Sotlici (h. 1888). In the poetry of 
Marinetti, Futurism (q.v.) had its origin in 1909. 

'I’iiere is a bibliograpliy by Abstanger, La lanyur. In 
litt^aturc, et lea ecrivaina iUdicns (Prussels, 1918). 
For the language, see B’Ascoli, Arckivio (llotlologico ; 
Caix, Sulla Storia dei Dialetti d' Italia ; liajna, he Origiai 
delV Epopea Franceae ; Littre, Hiatoire de la Lamjnc 
Frarifaiae : Max Muller, Lectures on the Scicyice of 
Language, No. vi. ; l*otroc hi. La Lingua d' Italia (Rome, 
1903); Trabalza, Storia dcUa grammatica italiana 
( Milan, 1908 ) ; Ilertoni, Italia dialettale ( Milan, 1916) ; 
and Hoare, Italian Dictionary (1915). For tho litera- 
ture, see Sismondi, Literature of the South of E^ir ope 
by lloscoe ) ; Hallain, Literature of Europe ; Adolf Gasparv, 
Italienische Litteratur (partly translnted by Oelsner); 
Pe Sanctis, Storia della Letteratura Italiana; Garnett, 


History of Italian Literature (1898); the monumental 
Storia letteraria dFtalia (published by Pr F. Vallardi, 
1900-18) ; P’ Ancona and Bacci, Manuale della letteratura 
italiana ( 1903-11 ) ; Collison - Morley, Modern Italian 
Literature (1911 ) ; Vossler, Italienische Literatur der 
Oegenwart (1914); Croce, La Letteratura della Nuova 
Italia (1914-15); Foligno, Epochs of Italian Literature 
(1920); Grille, Early Itnlinn Literature (2 vols. 192()) ; 
and other works in Italian by Rossi (1910), Flamini 
(1919), Scherillo (1919), and in French by iltienne (1884), 
Pauvette (1906). 

Itasca Lake. See Mississipi’i. 

Itch, or Sc'AiJIK.s, a skin disease produced hy 
a minuto mite {Sarcoptes srahici), which l)urrows 
in the epidermis of most parts of the body, but 
especially about the hands. Its jiresimce is marked 
by a small scaly elevation of the skin, by (‘luptions 
as the juipill.e of the cutis are perforated, ami by 
the irritating itching sensation. 

The mite itself is wJiite or yellowish, broad and 
flat, with two jiairs of month parts, and four pairs 
of appendages. 'J'he males are s(!areor and much 
smaller than tJie females, 
which arc just visible to 
the naked eye. When they 
have entered the skin they 
do not leave it, hut form 
torfiions hurrow.s, tln-oiigh 
ojienings in which the em- 
bryos escape. Tin; mites are 
passed hy contagion fiom 
))erson to ])crson, eitlnu- hy 
direct contact or by clothes 
bedding. It is probably 
file embryos or larvm whicli 
are usually thus transmitted. 

Itcli-mite • species also occurs 

AlKl(>Hnu:.lviowofft...alo Neapolitan 

ch-uiito, magiiincd C.'i shei']), and lion ; S. sgntinn- 
minoters. ferns occurs ( (fusing mange ) 

on dogs, ))igs, goats, sheep, 
and apparently also for a short period on man ; 

'I tninor is alwo distingiiislied on cats ami rabliils. 
The itch was for a while regarded as a sjiecilie 
isease, the mite being unknown. Aveuzoar, an 
Vrahian jihysician of tlie l*2th century, is said to 
lave recognised its true nature. So does Scaliger 
1557); and Adams figiues the animal in a paper 
ead ill 1805 before the Royal Society. Amid some 
cepticism as to the mite in the euilypart of the 
9lh century, M. Gales hoaxed the public by figiii - 
ng as a substitute for the iicb-mite the familiar 
lenizen of cheese. His trick was discovered hy 
laspail, ami the existence of a real mite Avas more 
listrusted than ever, till in 1834 Kenncci, a Corsi- 
•an student, again demonstrated its presence and 
haiacters. It has been often studied since. 

The iLsual cure for itch is found in baths, with 
.hundant soa]), or in nibbing with sulphur oint- 
ncnt. If those be not resorted to, the imiltiplica- 
ion of the mite may give more serious trouble. 

See Auaohnida, Mitb, Tauaritic Animals, Skin ; 
Janestrini ami Kramer, ‘ Sarcoptidro ’ in Das Tierreich, 

' Ijieferungl 1899 ) ; and treatises on Parasites by Leuckart, 
Kiicheninei.ster, &c. 

Itll'aca, now TiiiAKi, one of the Ionian Islands 
q.v.), is a long, narrow strip of land off the north- 
•ast of Cephalonia, and lies 20 miles W, of the 
lainland of Greece. The surface is mountainous 
2648 feet), and the coast steep and rocky. Area, 

>7 sq. 111 . Wine, ciirranls, and olive-oil are largely 
^roAvn. Goats are kept. Sjionges and coral are 
lished for. The island is celebrated as the princi- 
lality and home of Ulysses ; but Dbrpfeld identified 
die Ithaca of the Odyssey with Lenkas (q.v,). 
'Ihief toAvn, Vathy. 

Ithaca, capital of Tompkins county. New York, 

1 picturesquely situated on Cayuga Lake, near 
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the southern extremity, and on the slopes of the 
neighbouring hills, miles NNE. of Elmira by 
rail. It has a large trade in coal, and a number of 
foundries, mills, and factories. Ithaca is the seat 
of Cornell University (q.v. ). Pop. 17,000. 

Itinerary (Lat. itinerarhim^ derived from iter^ 
‘a journey ’), the name given by the Homans to a 
written or pictorial account of tlie principal roads 
and routes in the empire, with the stations and 
distances between them. Of the former class the 
most important are the Iti.ieraria Antonini and 
the Itinerarifim Hie.rosolymitanum. The It. Anton- 
ini are two in number, one containing the routes 
through the Roman provinces in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, and the other the principal sea-routes. 
They take their name from the Emperor Antoninus 
Carac.alla, under whom tluiy were published, as 
collected up to his time, but they seem to have 
been originally prepared at an earlier date. — The 
It. [Iierosidifniitanum was drawn up m the 4th 
century A.ii. for the use of pilgrims from Burdigala 
( Bordeaux ) to Jerusalem. The //!. Alexandri shows 
the march of Alexander the Creat through Asia. 
See D’ (Irhan’s collected edition of nm'ieut Itineraria 
(1H45); and rEUTiNfJKU. 

Ito, 11 ruonUiMi, born in 1S38, was originally a 
retainer of the Daimio of ChOshu, worked his way 
before the mast to London in 186.8, and returning 
two years later, was thenceforward the leading 
s[)irit in the transformation of Japan into a great 

{ lower. He repcialcdly visited Eurofie and the 

Tnited States, and drafted the comstitution (1880). 
He was four times prime-minister, and was made 
manjuis, prince, and President of the Privy Coun- 
cil. He was assassinated by a Korean at Kharbin, 
26th October 1909. 

Itlirbidc* Agusti'n dk, was emperor of Mexico 
(q.v.) in 1822 23. 

Itzclioe, the oldest town in Holstein, 40 miles 
NW. of Hamburg, has an active tra<le, miscella- 
neous manufactures, and a pop. of 16,000. 

Ivan (i.e. John), the name of four lsar.s of 
Russia (q.v.), of whom the fourth, Ivan the Terrible 
(1530-84), did much for the advancement of his 
country in arts and commerce, as well as for its 
extcmsion by arms. He was the first Russian 
sovereign to assume the title of tsar. He subdued 
Kazan and Astrakhan, and from his reign dates 
the first annexation of Siberia. He concluded a 
commercial treaty with Queen Elizabeth, after 
the Engli.sh had discovered (155.8) the Avay to 
Archangel by sea. But his hand fell with merci- 
less cruelty upon the boyars of his kingdom, and 
upon some of his towns, as Moscow, Tver, and 
Novgorod. In the la.st named some 60,000 people 
were slain in six weeks. This was, however, 
during the third period of his reign. The first 
marks the time during which he was under Ids 
mother’s guardianship ; and the second the era of 
commercial enterprise and territorial consolidation. 
Ivan died of sorrow for his son, whom three years 
before he had slain in a mad fit of rage. See 
Waliszewski, Ivan the Terrible (trans. 1904). 

Ivanovo, or Ivanoff Voznp:sensk, the ‘Man- 
<;hester ’ of Russia, in the government of Vladimir, 
f210 miles by rail NE. of Mosc(uv. It has been the 
centre of the Russian cotton industry since the 
inid<IIe of the 18th century. Machinery is also 
made. Pop. 76,000. 

Ivillghoe, a market-town of Buckinghamshire, 
38 miles NW. of Londtui. Ivinghoe Beacon (904 
feet) belongs to the Chiltern Hills. 

Iviza, or Ibiza (anc. EhUsus), the most south- 
westerly of the Balearic Isles (q.v. ), lies 66 miles from 
the Spanish mainland. It is mountainous, and 
its coasts are indented by several bays. Area, 228 


sq. m. Products are salts, fruits, and fish, with a 
little lead. The chief town, Iviza, which is forti- 
fied, is the see of a bishop. Pop. 6000. 

Ivory is the name properly given to the tusks 
of elephants, a material which consists of that 
modification of dentine or tooth -substance showing 
in transverse sections lines of diffeient shades 
miming in circular arcs, and forming by their de- 
cussation minute lozenge-shaped spaces. By this 
character, which is pre.sented by every portion of 
any transverse section of an elephant’s tusk, true 
ivory may be distinguished from every other kind 
of tooth-substance, and from hone and all artificial 
imitations of ivory. Although no otlicr teeth 
except those of the elephant present this character- 
istic, many other animals, such as tlie walrus, 
narwhal, hippopotarnns, sperm-whale, &c. , possess 
teeth or tusks wliich fioin their large size and fioni 
their density can be used for many purposes in the 
arts for which true ivory is employee!. A small 
jnoporiion of the ivory of European commerce 
come.s from Ceylon, India, Burma, Cochiu-Cliiiia, 
and the islands of the Eastern Ai cliipelago ; but 
the greater )>art of tlie produce of the East is used 
in the regions of its production. The bulk of the 
ivory sold in the markets of lamdon, Liverpool, 
and Antwerp is from the African elephant. A 
small amount, hiiltle in quality, is also ol)tained 
from northern Siberia under the name of fossil 
ivory, being the tusks of the extinct in.aminoth 
e.tnhedded in the frozen soil. African ivory is held 
in the highest estimation by the manufacturer, 
on account of its superior density and whiteness. 
The tusks are of all sizes up to about 180 lb., but 
.some have exceeded 200 lb. in w'eiglit. 

It has been a.ssnmed because of the large slabs 
of ivory used by ancient artists, some of w hich are 
still extant, that tney possessed a method of soften- 
ing, bending, and flattening the substance, tbe 
secret of which is now^ lost. One ancient author 
indeed mentions a means of softening and bend- 
ing ivory by mean.s of acid solutions, and various 
reciiies are given by inediawal writers for that 
purpose; but these are not found practicable. It 
IS alleged that immeision in a solution of phos- 
phoric acid renders ivory pliant and translucent ; 
but that is done at the expense of its texture and 
elasticity — in short, such treatment depiives the 
substance of the very qualities wdiich render it 
valuable. 

The use of ivory can be trae.ed to Palpeolithic 
times. On fragments of mammoth tusks w hich have 
been picked up in the caves of Dordogne and else- 
w’licre have been found incised drawings of many 
animals, some now extinct and others no longer in- 
habiting Europe, executed with marvellous sjurit aud 
fidelity. It was a substance distinctive of royal state 
and authority in ancient monarchies. Tliero still 
exist examples of ancient Egyptian inlaid ivoiy and 
Assyrian ivory carvings. When culture and art woie 
at their height in ancient Cfreece ivory W'as lavishly 
used for carvings, sculpture, and objects of Inxni y ; 
and many of the greatest and most famous works 
of Phidias and nis fellow - artists were ‘Cbrv.s- 
elophantine ’ ( q.v.) statues — gigantic woi ks built of 
plates of ivory and gold, some of the figures reaching 
a stature of 40 feet. Among the Romans the use of 
ivory for purposes of luxury was equally extensive ; 
and by them plates of ivory, joined as dijbychs or 
triptycha, were used as writing- tablets. Presents 
of such diptychs were commonly made by consuls 
on their appointment to officials witliin their 
jurisdiction, and among the treasures of classical 
times which yet exist are many remains of consular 
ivories. In the middle ages ivory came into use 
for ecclesiastical p\irposes in the form of tablets 
and diptychs for keeping registers and records, for 
crucifixes, statuettes of saints, caskets, reliquaries, 
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croziers, and book-covei-H ; it was also carved into 
chess-men, combs, and Jiunting-lioins. See books 
by Maskell (1905); Cust (1908), and Dalton 
(1909). 

Ivory, Vkgetahle, Ls furnished by the palms, 
Phytcl cpfias macrocarpa and P. microcarpa, in- i 
habitin^'^ chitdly Ecuador and Colombia. They 
show iLlIhiities to the Screw Pines. The plant 
throws up a magnihcent tuft of light -green 
pinnate leaves of extraordinary size and beauty, 
like immense o.strich-feathers, rising from 30 to 40 
feet in lieigiit. The fruit, wliich is as large as a 
man’s head, consists of many 4 -celled leathery 
drupes aggregated together, and contains numerous 
nuts of a somewhat triangular form, each coro.so oi 
coiozo nut being nearly as large as a hen’s egg 
Till! kernels of these nuts when ripe arc exceed- 
ingly haul and white, in fact they resemble ivory 
so completely that few names have ever been bettei 
applied than that of vegetable ivory. They arc in 
extensive use by turmns in the manufacture of 
buttons, umbrella- handles, and small trinkets. 
Since 1903 the nuts of the Dum («j-v.), or Doom, 
Palm {Hyphfone thchaica), of the Sudan, have 
been imported for like use.s, and found very ser- 
viceable. —h'or another ivory substitute, sec Cel- 
LDEOIU. 

Ivory-hlack. See Chaucoal. 

Ivor.V Ooitst is a term now restricted to the 
Fremdi dependency on the (lulf of ( luinea, betw’een 
Libetia and the ( iiritish ) (iold Coast, and extend- 
ing inland to the French Guinea, French Sudan, 
and upper Volta. It has an area of ahout 122, (KX) 
H(p ni., and a pop. of 1,500,000. liingerville is the 
capital ; Grand Ijassam (formerly the capital) is an 
important trading coritie, as is also A.ssiiue. 

Ivrc/Jl, a town of Piedmont, in the Val d’Aosta, 
3S miles NNE. of Turin. Founded in accordance 
with an injunction contained in the Sibylline Bimks 
ahout 100 15. c., it has a cathedial wliich is sup- 

f osed to occupy the .site of a temiile to Apollo. 

t was th<‘ seat of a Eongohard duchy, and under 
the Carlovingiuns of a marquisate. One of the 
marquises of Ivrea, Berengar II., became titular 
king of Italy (q.v. ) in the lOtb century, and bis 
grandson founded the line of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy, Incorporated with the empire in 1018, the 
town and marquisate wiue given by Fredeiick lb, 
in 1248, to the House of Savoy. Pop. 11,000. 

Ivry, a village in the French ileiiartment of 
Eure, *16 miles NNW. of Dreux. On the Plain of 
Ivry was fought, 14th March 1590, the famous battle 
between Henry of ISavarre and the armies of the 
League. — Ivjtv-.SUR-SJCINE, a .sou tli -eastern .suburb 
of Paris, on the Seine, manufactures glass, earthen- 
ware, and elietnical products ; pop. 44,000. 

Ivy {Ilcdcra), a genus of plants of the natural 
order Avaliacea*, consisting of shrubs and trees, 
mostly natives of tropical countries. The llower.s 
have live or ten petals, and five or ten converging 
or consolidated styles. The fruit is a berry witli 
five or ten cells. — The common Ivy {IT. Helix) is a 
well-known native of Britain, and of most parts of 
Europe, although it i.s more rare in the nortliexTi 
countries. Its long, creeping, branched stem, 
climbing on trees ami walls to a great height, and 
closely adhering even to very hard substances by 
means of aerial lootlets, which it throws out in 
great abundance along its whole length, acquires 
m very aged plants almost the thickness of a small 



Ivy, sbowin'; tlx' aerial 
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tree. Its 5-lobed, shining, stalked, evergreen 
leaves, clothing bare walls with green luxuriance, 
serve to throw off rain, and thus render damp walla 
dry, contrary to a common prejudice, that ivy 
tends to produce dampne.ss in walls. In order to 
accomnlish tliis, however, it requires to be jmined 
annually, for if allo\ved to run wild it admits rain 
to the wall.s by its projecting branches, and so 
renders even dry walls damp by preventing 
evaporation. It in- 
jun^s living trees by 
constriction when 
permitted to grow 
upon them. The 
llow'eriug branclui.s of 
ivy have ovate, entiles 
leaves, very different 
from the others, and 
!(► not climb, but pro- 
ject from the climb- 
ing branches. Its 
small greenish flowers 
are ])rodue(;d in the 
beginning of winter, 
and the small black 
berries swell during 
winter and rijion in 
the following April. 

The berries are 
eagerly eaten liy many 
birds, althongli they 
have a pungent 
taste, and contain a 
peculiar bitter prin 
ei]ile called hedcrine, 
and an acid called fiedcric arid : which an? also 
found in a gummy exudation obtained by incisions 
from the stem, and occasionally used in medicine 
as a depilatory and a stimulant, and in varnlsh- 
niaking. An ointment made trom tlu; leavi's is 
used for curing Imrns ; tlio api>lication of bruised 
leaves is serviceable for removing corns. In Egy^it 
the ivy wa.s .sacred to Osiris, in Grei'ccto liacehus 
(Dionysos), whose thyrsus was represented as sur- 
rounded with ivy ; the Homans mingled it in the 
laurel crowns of their poets. 

'I'herc are iminerous varieties of common ivv 
often ])lanted for ornaimuital puiqioses, of whieli 
that generally known in Ib itain as Irish. Ivy, and 
on the Gontinent as Etiylish fry, is jiartieularly 
esteiuned for its large leaves and luxuriant growth. 
They are distinguished from tuich other by the 
form of tlieir leav(!S, and also by their colour, there 
being many shades of green and bronze, and not a 
few witli gold and silver blotclied leaves. Iv>' 
grows readily fiom cnitiugH. — Osnioxylon amhoin- 
case {II. umhellifera), a nati\'e of Amboy na, i.s s.uid 
to produce a finely aromatic v-ood ; and Ilepta- 
pleuram stellatum {H. terebinthacca), a Ceylonese 
species, yields a resinous Rul)stance smelling like 
turpentine. 8ee Dr F. Tolder, Die Gattung lledcra 
(1912). The Poison Ivy is a Sumach (q.v.). 

Ixi'oilf a king of the Lapitha*, the father of 
Pirithous. Unable to lind j)uri(ication on earth 
for tlie treaeheious murder of his father-in-law, 
ho was taken up into heaven and purilied by Zeus. 
But for attempting to seduce Hera be was 
cliained to a fiery wheel, which rolled for ever 
in the sky. 

Izardy the Pyrenean Ibex. See GOAT. 



the tenth letter of the English 
and other modern European 
alphabets, is an altered form 
of I. Until modern times the 
letter I, in all languages written 
in the Roman character, had stood 
both for a vowel and a con- 
sonant. In Latin, as was stated 
in the article on 1, its con- 
sonantal value was tliat of y in year. In the 
earliest Old English MSS. the y sound was ex- 
pressed by I, as in inny^ young;' l)ut in later Old 
English it was written with O (as giwig^ g^ong, 
young ; g>ua\ year), except in foreign pioper names, 
as /o,s’< 7 >, Joseph ; ludcas, Jews. In German, Dutch, 
and the Scandinavian hinguages 1 as a consonant 
retained its Latin value. In late vulgar Latin the 
y .sound was changed into a sound identical with 
that expressed hy G before e and i ; and this sound 
underwent various developments in the several 
Romanic languages (see the article G). As the 
spelling with 1 was (except in Italian) retained 
notwithstanding the change in the sound, and 
as .1 has been substituted for consonantal I, the 
modern pronunciation of J in French, English 
(which adopted Old French orthogiviphy in the 
l‘2th century), Spanish, and Portuguese is iden- 
tical with that of the so-called ‘soft g' — i.e. it 
is in English dzh, in French and Portugue.se £■/<, 
and in Spanish ch (as in German bark, English 
loch), hi German, l)utch, and the Scandinavian, 
for similar reasons, the letter is pronounced y. In 
Italian, the dzh sound etymologically representing 
tlie Latin consonant, I is not expressed hy J, but 
hy.7b in gid, giusto ; but the letter was formerly 
(and is still hy 'some writers) used for the y sound 
between vowels, as in gloja, now commonly spelt 
In standard Italian orthography the letter 
18 employed only as a substitute for a double i at 
the end of the words, as in vizj. 

Although the differentiation in form between J 
and I now serves to express an important phonetic 
distinction, it was not invented for that purpose. 
Its history goes back to the 11th century. In 
mediieval handwriting, as Avas said in the article 
I, the .small i had a troublesome liability to be con- 
fused witli one of the strokes of a preceding or 
following u. One expedient for obviating this in- 
convenience Avas to put an oblique stroke (after- 
wards a dot) over the i; another was to prolong 
the letter below the line. The tailed form of 
as it did not admit of being joined to a folloAving 
letter, was naturally used chiefly at the end of 
words, especially after another i ; but some scribes 
u.sed it initially, often before w, n, rn. The stroke 
or dot over the small i came to be regarded as an 
essential part of the letter, and therefore Avas 
(needlessly) applied to the tailed form. Hence the 
tailed i was adopted by the printers as y ( black- 
letter) and j, j (roman and italic). In English 
printing before the 17th century it Avas rarely used 
except tor Latin, chiefly for the second of two con- 
secutive t’s, as in radijy conijeio. In never occurs in 
the Bible of 1611, and it is said that the only example 
in the Shakspere folio of 1623 is in the word 
Ijgge (jig). A capital corresponding to the small 
^281 


J was unnecessary so long as j Avas never used 
niitially ; tlie roman J and the italic y, J were 
invented when j was beginning to he ajmropriated 
to the consonantal function. In black-letter, and 
in modern German type, the capital I ami J have 
the same form, though the small letters are dis- 
tinguished. In English hanihvriting the script 
form of I, is still often used instead of^^ for J. 

The practice of using j for the consonant and i 
for the vowel was introduced hy German and Spanish 
printers at an early period. It became estamished 
in France late in the 16th century, and appears 
in a few English books printed before 1600; hut it 
did not become general in England until about 
1630. The Shakspere folio of 1623 has only I i in 
the text, but J ox J (always as a consonant) in 
the large italic of the table of contents, lists of 
dramatis persona', and page headings. The HallC' 
liiiah of the Bible of 1611 was changed by later 
printers into Hallelujah ( tlioiigh the NeAv J'esta- 
inent form Alleluia Avas left unaltered) ; this is the 
only word in Avhich the Englisli pronunciation of J 
is ?/. In the alphabetical airangement of diction- 
aries, it was in England not till ahont 1820 that I 
and J Avere treated as distinct letter.s ; thus in 
Johnson’s Dictionary , /am is foIIoAved hy lamhick. 
The name of J is in French//; this Avas adopted in 
English, hut has been altered to /a, rhyming with 
the name of the folloAving letter K. 'l''he Spanish 
name is, jota, from the Greek 'iota. This is some- 
times used also in Italian, but usually the letter is 
called / bnigo ( long I ), from its form. The German 
name/oG formerly ybc/, Avas adopted from Hebrew. 

Jabalpur (Jubbulpore), chief town of Jabalpur 
district, Central Provinces, India, 2‘28 miles by rail 
SW. of Allahabad. Standing at the junction of the 
East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula systems, 
Jabalpur is one of the most important railway 
stations in India. It is the second commercial 
toAvn in the Central Provinces, manufactures 
cotton, ca:q>et8, pottery, and ornaments fron; agate 
pebbles. Pop. (1877) 65,188 ; (1921 ) 108,793. The 
district of Jabalpur has an area of 3912 sq. m., and 
a population of 745,685. — The division, one of the 
four into Avhich the Central Provinces are broken 
up, has an area of 18,965 sq. m., and a pop. of 
2, ‘296, 508, of Avhom three-fourths are Hindus. 

Jabiril {Myctcria), a genus of birds of the Stork 
family (Ciconiidffi) ; the chief distinction from the 
storks being that the bill is a little curved upwards. 
There are four species, which are found in Afi ica, 
India, Australia, and South America. The best 
knoAvn is the American Jabiru {M. americana), 
which is found from Mexico southwards to the 
Argentine Republic. It is a large bird, measur- 
ing from 4 to 6 feet in height, with white plumage, 
except on the head and neck, Avith a massive hill. 
The Jabirus of India and Australia are sometimes 
elevated to the rank of separate genera. 

Jablonec. See Gablonz. 

Jaborandi* Under this name a number of 
drugs, used for their sialagogue and diaphoretic 
actions, are known in Brazil. In Europe, however. 
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only the leafletn of Pilocarpus microphyllus and 
otlier species of Pilocarpus are recognised as jabo- 
randi. It is a shrub about 4 or 5 feet high, slightly 
branched, the branches erect, leaves alternate, 
long-stalked, irnparipinnate, and 1 to li feet long; 
leatiets opposite, in two up to five pairs, with a ter- 
minal leallot. Each leaflet is about 4 inches long, 
oval -oblong, very obtuse or eraarginate at apex, 
entire, coriaceous, and containing a numl>er of 

f lands which show as dots against the light. 

he flowers are in racemes. This species is a native 
of Brazil. The leaflets contain an alkaloid, pilo- 
carpine, CiiHioNjOa ( the nitrate of which is official ), 
to which tlie effects of the plant are chiefly due, 
another alkaloid, jaborine, and two decomposition 
products of these, named respectively pilocarpidine 
and jaboridine. There are also present a volatile 
oil and a bitter substance. Jaliorandi was first 
brought to the notice of medical men in Europe by 
Dr Coutinho of Brazil in 1874, and since then its 
action has been very fully investigated by numerous 
physiologists. When pilocarpine is taken inter- 
nally there ensue very profuse salivation and per- 
spiration, with depression of the circulation and 
disturbance of vision. Large doses cause in addi- 
tion nausea, vomiting, and great muscular relaxa- 
tion. The salivation and perspiration may be 
complotelv arrested or prevented by the adminis- 
tration of atroj)ine. Locally applied to the eye it 
causes contraction of the pupil, and interferes with 
accommodation and vision. It is used in iritis, in 
Bright’s disease, and in various conditions where 
its sialagogue or diaphoretic effects are desirable. 

Jacainars« small insectivorous birds of 1-he 
family (Talbulidae, closely related to the Puff-birds 
or Bucconidm. They have a sharply pointed bill, 
weak ♦^eet with the fourth toe reversible, and 
brilliant soft plumage. Their headquarters are 
in tropical S. America. They are in the habit of 
sitting quietly on the branches and making sudden 
darts at passing insects, returning to their ])erch 
with their capture after the fashion of Flycatchers. 
The white eggs are sometimes laid in holes in 
banks, but little is known of this. See P. L. 
Sclater's Monograph of Jacarnars and Puff -Birds 
(London, 1879 >2). 


Jacana, a name ap]ilied to birds of the family 
Parridm, distinguished by the extraordinarily long 
toes and claws which enable them to walk about on 
the broad floating leaves of water-lilies and other 
atpiatic j)lant.s. 



Common Jacana ( Parra jacana). 


They are widely 
<1 istri buted in 
the tropics, and 
alway.s frequent 
lakes and 
swamps. There 
are usually spurs 
at the wrist. The 
common Jacana 
{Parra jacana) 
ranges from 
Ecuador and 
Guiana to Bolivia 
and Argentimt, 
a finely coloured 
bird, interesting 
in many ways. 
It feeds gregari- 
ously, and has a 
remarkable 
dance-like social 
display. The 
male’ warns the 


female from the 


threatened nest, and both parents ‘sham wounded.' 


Among the many other forms are Hydralector, 


from Borneo to Australia, which shows in perfection 
the diving capacities of the Parridse, and the long 
tailed Indian Jacana, Hydrophasianus, which some- 
times occurs at considerable elevations. The eggs 
of Parridee are characteristically of a glossy olive- 
brown, buff, or green colour, with close dark lines 
in a curious scrawl. The c in jacank is soft. 

Jacarauda Wood, a very hard, heavy, brown 
wood, also called Rosewood — though not the true 
Rosewood of commerce — from its faint, agreeable 
smell of roses. It is brought from South America, 
and is produced by several trees of the genus Jacar- 
anda, of the natural order Bignoniacese. Several 
species of this genus are called Caroba in Brazil, 
and are there accounted anti-syphilitic, — Several 
species of the nearly-allied genus Tecoma also have 
an extremely hard w'ood, as T.pentaphylla, a native 
of the Caribbean Islands. Tlie Brazilian Indians 
make their bows of the wood of 2\ toxophoraar I'ao 
d'arco. 

Jacare. Bee ALLKiATOR. 

Jachymov. See Joachimstiial. 

Jacinth, or Hyacinth (Ital. niacinto, Lat- 
..yacinthns), a transparent, biight-coloured variety 
of Zircon (q.v.), of various shades of red, passing 
into orange and j) 0 ))py-red. A perfect stone has a 
peculiar golden lustre mixed with its rich oiange, 
and would formerly have fetched a high price ; but 
the jacinth is no longer in fashion. By the ancients 
it was liighly piized, and many line intagli were 
executed in it, notwitbstandinff its hardne.ss, which 
exceeds that of chalcedony and its varieties. An- 
tique intagli in jacinth, hoAvever, almost invariably 
exhibit a somewhat rubbed or worn surface, w bicli 
is believed to be due to the somewhat porous tex- 
ture of the gem. Jacinth occurs in many basalts, 
tufl's, and some granitoid plutonic rocks, as, for 
example, near Ex])ailly in Auvergne, and at Unkel 
on the Rhine, in Bohemia, Saxony, Tyiol, Nor- 
way, the Urals, Tasmania, ike. It is likewise met 
with in the form of granules and rounded crystals 
in the beds of certain streams, and in alluvial 
deposits, as near Expailly, in the Iserwiose, and in 
certain streams in Ceylon. The jacinth or hyacinth 
of jewellers is not a zircon at all, but some variety 
of gaiTiet - generally Cinnamon-stone (q.v.); and 
sometimes ferruginous quartz, wliich, from its 
abundance in gypsum at Com))OKtella, in Spain, is 
called Hyacintri of Compostella. -~Jargoon is the 
name given by the Singhah^se to another variety of 
:ircon. It is usually gray or colourless, but often 
hows more or less ill-defined tinges of green, blue, 
red, and yellow. The surfaces of the crystals have 
a lustre almost nvalling that of the diamond. It 
was at one time supposed to be an inferior variety 
of the diamond, and is still occa.sionally sold as 
luch. 

Jack has been from the beginning generally 
used in England as the equivalent of John, the 
most common of Christian names, but it is not a 
little curious that it is really the French Jacmics 
(till the 17th century pronounced as a dissyllable), 
and so through the Latin Jacobus and Greek 
Jakobos from tlie Hebrew Ya'aqdb, Jacob. Others, 
however, explain it as a shortened form of Janlcin^ 
an old diminutive of Johatiy Jehan, or John ; from 
the northern forms of which again, Johnkin or 
Jonkin^ w'e have Jockey and Joca:. The contempt 
that follows on excessive familiarity attaches 
ikself in most European languages to the name 
John and its equivalents ; thus we find the 
Italian Giovanni^ whence Zanni, our Zany ; the 
Spanish Juan, as bobo Juan, ‘a foolish John ; ’ the 
French Jean, with its signification in compound 
terms of fool, cuckold, and the like ; and our own 
vulgarisms, ‘ every man Jack ’ for all men without 
distinction, a ‘Jn<s^-of-all- trades,’ and '•b. Johnny' 
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for a man of no particular account. Again, such 
compounds as ‘Jac/c-fool,’ ‘y«cA;*as8,’ a ‘7«c4:-pud- 
ding,’ ‘ yacA;-an-apes ’ ( with intrusion of n for Jack- 
o’-apes), point in the same direction. From the 
sense of familiarity it canie to be used of various 
implements which served instead of a boy or per- 
sonal attendant, as in ‘ hooi-jack ’ and the kitchen 
‘ jack ’ which turns the spit. Somewhat similar are 
sucli usages as drinking the ‘jack’ for the 

small bowl aimed at in a game of bowls, and for 
the knaves in a pack of cards, as well as for a small 
pike as opposed to the full-grown fish. Compare 
‘t/dc'/^-a-laiitern.’ Jac/; the Giant-killer and Jack 
and the Bean-stalk again show the same sense of 
familiarity without the accompanying contempt. 

‘ Spring-heeled Jack ’ was a name for the Resurrec- 
tionists (q.v.) ; ‘Jack the Ripper’ was the undis- 
covered perp(itrator of a series of brutal murders of 
loose women, Avho terrorised the east end of London 
in 18S8 and 1S89. 

Jack, or Jaca {Artocnr2yus integrifolia)^ is a 
kind of Bread-fruit (q.v.) tree. 

Jack. See Flac!. 

Jackal (Persian shagJuil, Fr. chacal), the 
name of a number of species of the genus Canis 
(see T)0(J ), which are in many respects intermediate 
between the wolves and foxes. Canis aarcus, being 
the most typical and widc'spi'cad form, sometimes 
goes under Uie name of the (’ommon .lackal. It 



Common Jackal ( Ganu avrem). 


measun.'s about 3 feet in length, one-third of which 
is occui)ied by the tail, whilst the height is about 
18 inches. The animal’s build is strong, the muzzle 
is more acute than that of the wolf, blunter than 
that of the fox, and the bushy tail hangs down as 
far as the heel. 'Fhe eai*s are short, less than one- 
fourth the length of the head, and far apart ; the 
pupil of the eye is round. The colour is dillicult to 
define : its ground -tint is a dirty fawn or grayish- 
yellow, becoming blacker on the back and sides ; 
the under surface is white, reddish-yellow, or gray, 
and there are not unfrequently ill-defined dark 
bands on the shoulders and hind -quarters. The 
home of this sptiqies is the southern part of Asia, 
from India (includirm Ceylon) over Persia, Arabia, 
Palestine, and Asia Minor. Hence it has spread, 

' perhaps following the track of armie.s, to North 
Africa, the Morea, and Dalmatia. In its habits as 
well as in its structure it exhibits characters inter- 
mediate between the wolves and foxes ; like the 
former it hunts in packs, like the latter it is 
nocturnal. When on the chase these animals howl 
most dismally, and make the night hideous in 
regions where they abound. The singularly appro- 
pnate Arabic name Deeb ( ‘ howler ’ ) has reference 
to this habit. So far from avoiding the proximity 
of man, they penetrate into villages in search of 
offal and carrion, and they will also enter yards, 
houses, or tents in the most shameless manner, and 


cany off whatever takes their fancy, sometimes 
articles absolutely uneatable. They render a cer- 
tain amount of service as scavengers and by killing 
vermin, such as mice, but this is by no means an 
equivalent for the damage they cause by their 
depredations in sheepfolds and poultry-yards, as 
well as orchards and vineyards. In many districts 
they constitute a veritable scourge, and can only be 
held in check by their congeners the dogs. The^ 
follow the larger carnivores to feed upon their 
leavings, a habit which has given them the reputa- 
tion of being ‘the lion’s providers.’ They are 
extremely cuiming, and in oriental fable an(l pro- 
verb take the place of our reynard in this respect. 
The word ‘fox’ in the Old Testament probably 
refers in many cases to them, Accorrling to Sir 
Ernei-son Tennent, they habitually hide their booty, 
and if observed will seize some indifferent article 
and make off with it, as though that wore the 
object of their solicitude, returning to their real 
spoil at the first convenient opportunity. The 
skull of certain jackals has a horny outgrowth some 
half-inch in length, eagerly sought for as a charm. 
Jackals are readily tamed, and the likelihood that 
they have given rise to some of the domestic dogs 
has already been alluded to (see Doc), The 
Striped Jackal {Canis lateralis, C. ajastus) is a 
connecting link between the wolf and jackal. The 
extreme length is a little over a yard, and the 
heiglit jrather less than half this ; the pupil of the 
eye is somewhat elliptical and oblicjue, the ears 
widely separated. The species is rather rare, but 
has a wide distribution in Africa south of the 
Sahara. The Jackal-wolf {Canis anthns) is even 
mor<^ wolf-like than the last, and has been classed 
by different authors among the wolves or jackals. 
It is much smaller than' the wolf, and inhabits 
Northern Africa. The Black-backecl Jackal {Canis 
nirsomelfis) is somewhat more fox-like than the 
others, especially in the form of the head. The 
general build is low. I'he ears are large and close 
together, recalling those of the Fennec (see Fox). 
The area of distribution of this species extends from 
Middle Nubia down the east side of the continent 
to the Cape, and perhaps across to the west coast 
also. 

Jack-a-lantcrn. See Ionis Fatuus. 

Jackass. Laughino. See Laughinc; d ackas.s. 

Jackdaw ( Conms moncdula ), a species of crow, 
smaller than the rook and carrion crow, its utmost 
length being only about fourteen inches. It is 
black, with purplish wings and tail, and a dark- 
gray neck. It is a common resident in the British 
Islands, and is found nearly all over Europe, in 
many parts of which, however, it appears to lie 
migratory ; also in Asia and the north of Africa. 
It is not found in America. Its food consists of 
insects, snails, and worms. It builds its nest in 
holes of cliffs, ruins, and old trees. It frequents 
towns and villages, often making its nest in a 
chimney, by droj)ping down stick after stick till 
some of them become fixed in their oblique descent; 
and on these others are piled, affording a finn base 
for a nest of wool or other soft substance. The 
jackdaw lays from four to seven (usually five) 
bluish-white eggs, which are covered with small 
dark-brown spots. The jackdaw is a social bird. 
It is easily domesticated, and becomes very i)ert 
and familiar. It has considerable powers of 
mimicry, and may be taught to imitate very 
exactly the human voice. 

Jackson, (l) a flourishing city of Michigan, 
capital of Jackson county, is on both sides of Grand 
River, which is here crossed by seventeen bridges 
( five of iron ), 76 miles W. of Detroit, and 37 miles 
S. of Lansing, at the intersection of several rail- 
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ways. It has the Michigan Central locomotive- 
works ; and manufactures of automobiles, machin- 
ciy, farming implements, corsets, «&c., besides 
boots and shoes at the state-prison. There is a 
flourishin*' general trade. Within the city limits, 
and close by, there are several mines of bituminous 
coal. Jackson was settled in 1830, and became a 
city in 1857. Pop. (1860) 4799; (1870) 11,447 ; 
(1920) 48,374.— (2) Capital of the state of Missis- 
sippi, on Pearl River, 45 miles E. of Vicksburg by 
rail, with regular streets, and houses standing for 
the most part among gardens. Here, besides the 
state house, with a valuable library, are the usual 
state charitable institutions, and the penitentiaiy. 
There is a considerable trade in cotton. Pop. 
23,000. — (3) Capital of Madison county, Tennessee, 
on the South Fork of the Forkerl Deer River, 107 
miles by rail S. by E. of Cairo, Illinois. It is the 
seat of the Union university, is of some importance 
as a cotton market, and has planing and other 
mills and railway shops. Pop. 19,000. 

JacksoU; Andrew, an American general and 
seventh i)resident of tlie United {States, was born 
at Waxhaw on the southern border of North Caro- 
lina, March 15, 1767. Uis father, also Andrew 
Jackson, Avas an immigrant from the north of Ire- 
land, who died a few days before his son’s birth, and 
bis mother and brother succumbed to the hardshijm 
of the revolutionary war. After being admitted 
to the bar at Salisbury, North Carolina, Andrew 
removed in 1788 to Nashville, then a frontier settle- 
ment, and was ajjpointed public prosecutor. In 
1791 he married Mrs Rachel Robards, daughter of 
Colonel John Donelson, supposing that she had 
been divorced from her former husband. Hut the 
divorce not being legally granted until 1793, .lack- 
son had the mairiage ceremony repeated. These 
circumstances furnished material for malignant 
attacks, and the irritable Jackson fought s(;veral 
duels, in one of which, after he had a rib broken, 
he killed his antagonist. In the new state of 
Tennessee Jackson Avas a leading man ; after help- 
ing to frame its constitution, he became its repre- 
sentative in congress in 1796, its United States 
senator in 1797, and a judge of its supreme court in 
1798. Tliis position he held until 1804, Avlien he 
resmned. He gave some support to Aaron Burr’s 
halMeveale<l schemes of conquest in the south-west, 
and Avheu Burr Avas tried at Richmond in 1807 was 
still his steadfast partisan. 

When Avar was declared against Cheat Britain in 
1812, Jackson, being major-general of the state 
militia, oft’ered his services and led 2500 men to 
Natchez, butCeneral Armstrong, the new secretary 
of Avar, ordered him to disband them. Jackson, 
hoAVover, marched tlioni in a body back to Na.sh- 
ville, Avhere soon aftoiAvard.s, in an affray Avith 
Colonel T. H. Benton, be avus severely wounded. 
With Ids fractured arm still in a sling, the general 
tm>k the liold in September 181.3 against the C'reok 
Indians in Alabama. This campaign, in which his 
military genius Avas fii'st effectively displayed, was 
closed by a decisive victory at the Horseshoe Bend 
of the Tallapoosa River, March 27, 1814. Hence- 
forth he was familiarly called ‘ Old Hickoiy.’ On 
May 31 he was made major-general in the regular 
army, and appointed to command the department 
of tne South. Pensacola in Spanish Florida being 
then freely used by the British as a base of opera- 
tions, JacKson took the responsibility of inva<ling 
Spanish soil, stormed Pensacola, and when the 
British fleet withdrew marched to New Orleans, 
Avhich Avas threatened by Sir E. Pakenharn with 
12,000 veterans. Jackson made his chief defence 4 
miles below the city, where, along a ditch extending 
from a swamp to the Mississippi, he constructed 
earthAvorks. On January 8, 1815, under cover of a 
fog, Pakenharn tried to carry these works by direct 


assault, but Avithin half an hour the Britfsii were 
repulsed with a loss of 2600 men, including their 
commander, while the American loss was but 8 
killed and 13 wounded. This battle was remark- 
able not only for the unprecedented disparity of 
loss, but for the fact that it was fought after the 
treaty of peace had been signed at Gnent, Decem- 
ber 24, 1814. 

In 1818 Jackson again invaded Florida, severely 
chastised the Semin^es, and executed Arhuthnot 
and Amhrister, convicted by court-martial, on very 
slight evidence, of inciting the Indians to war. 
After the juirchase of Florida Jackson Avas its 
first governor, hut soon resigned, and in 1823 he 
was again elected to the United States senate. 
In the next year as a candidate for the presidency 
he had the highest popular vote, but not a 
majority. The choice Avas, therefore, made by 
the House of Representatives from the three 
highest candidates, and J. Q. Adams Avas selected ; 
but when he appointed Henry Clay secretary of 
state, Jackson and his friends alleged that a 
bargain liad been made, transftnring (day’s votes 
to Adams, In 1-828 Jackson was electe(l, having 
178 electoral votes ont of a total of 261. The 
first president from beyond the Alleghanies, lie 
Avas a typical product of the ncAv democratic 
era fearless, honest, but prompt to ileciile every- 
thing for personal reasons. A striking feature 
of his policy was the sAveejiing removal of minor 
ollictals ami filling theii places Avitli bis partisans. 
This system Avas antly ilescribed bv Senator W. L. 
Marcy in 1831 : ‘To the victor belong the spoils.’ 
Jackson’s first cabinet Avas broken un in conse- 
quence of his cbaractoristic but futile elTort to 
compel .social recognition of Secretaiy Eaton’s Avife 
by tlic families of the other secretaries. The second 
cabinet was in the main composed of abler men. 
Martin van Bnren, avIio bad been secretary of state, 
Avas nominated minister to England, but after he 
had gone abroad his confirmation Avas defeateil in 
the senate by the casting vote of Vice-iiresident 
Calhoun. This strenuous advocate of state sove- 
reignty was noAV openly opposed to Jackson, as 
was shoAvn at a banquet in 1830, Avlien the resident 
gave his famous toast— ‘The Federal Union - it 
must be preserved,’ and the vice-president re- 
sponded with another — ‘ Liberty- -ilearer Mian the 
Union.’ Congress readjusted the tariff in 1832, 
retaining the protective system Avliich had pre- 
vailed since the peace of 1815, and against which 
South Carolina had protested as unconstitutional 
and oppressive. On Noveinbm- 24, 18.32, its state 
convention adopted an ordinance of Nullification 
( q. v. ), Presiden t J acksori ’s proclani ation, prepared by 
EdAvard Livingston, wlio had succeeded Van Buren 
as secretary of state, ably argued the whole ques- 
tion, and declared a firm determination to execute 
the laAVH and preserve the Union. Under the 
leadership of Clay, congress adopted a compromise 
tariff in March 1833, and South Carolina rejiealed 
its ordinance. 

The president’s veto poAver was much more freely 
used by Jackson than by his predecessors. His 
most memorable veto Avas that of a hill to renew 
the charter of the United States Bank, which 
became the chief issue in the presidential campaign 
of 1832. Jackson, having obtained 219 electoral 
votes out of 286, resolved to destroy the bank by 
removing the government deposits. Tavo succes- 
sive secretaries of the treasury refused to do so, but 
a third who was not confirmed by the senate issued 
the order. The senate censured this act as usurpa- 
tion, but Jackson liad a closing triumph Avhen the 
censure was expunged on January 16, 1837. In his 
administration the national debt was fully paid in 
1835, and the surplus revenue which accumulated 
was ordered to be distributed to the several states. 
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In foreign affairs Jackson won credit bv enforcing 
the claims for the spoliations committed by French 
vessels during the wars of Napoleon. In 1831 
France by treaty agreed to pay $5,000,000, but 
afterwards delayed payment. The president then 
recouitnended to congress to seize French vessels to 
make up the amount, and France after a protest 
paid the claim. Jackson’s second term having 
expired on 4th March 1837, he retired to private 
life at the Hermitage, near Nashville, whence he 
still watched with keen interest the great political 
movements of the time. He died at the Hermit- 
age, 8th June 1845. 

The most complete biography is by James Parton (3 
vols. Now York, 1860). For Jackson’s administration, 
T. H. Benton’s Thirty Years' Vicio, and Von Holst’.s and 
other histories of the United States should be examined. 
See also the Life by W. G. Sumner (1822), that by Dyer 
(1891), and that by Bassett (1911). 

Jackson, Sir Thomas Graham (1835-1924), 
architect, born at Hampstead, was educated at 
Brighton and at W.adham, Oxford, and became 
a fellow in 1864. He studied architecture under 
Sir (1. (j. Scott ( 1858-61 ), did much work at Oxford 
and elsewhere, wrote on Gothic, Byzantine, and 
Komanesqiie architecture, Wadham College, St 
Mary’s (Oxford), Dalmatia, &c. He wa.s made 
A. 11. A. in 1892, 11. A. in 1896, a baronet in 1913. 

Jackson, Thomas Jonathan, an American 
general, better known as ‘Stonewall Jackson,’ was 
bom at Clarksburg, West Virj^inia, 21st January 
1824, graduated at West Point in 1846, entere<l the 
artillery, and gained two brevets in the war with 
Mexico. He retired from the army in 1851, and 
became professor in the Virginia Military Institute, 
where ho was more noted for his conscientiousness 
and religious earnestnesK than for his success as a 
teacher. He took command of the Confederate 
troops at Harper’s Ferry on the secession of Vir- 
ginia, and commanded a brigade at Bull Run, 
where his linn stand gained him his nom dc guerre 
of ‘Stonewall.’ Promoted to major-general, in the 
spring of 1862, in the catn})aign of the Shenandoah 
valley, he out-generalled McDowell, Banks, and 
Fremont, and eventually drove back upon the 
Low(u- Shenandoah these three Federal armies, two 
of them of superior strength to his own. Then, 
hastening by force<l marches to Richmond, he 
turned the scale at Gaines’s Mills (27th June), and, 
the (Jonfederate capital relieved, returned to defeat 
Banks at (.’edar Run in August. He then seized 
Pope’s dep6t at Manassas, and his corps bore the 
brunt of tne fighting in the victorious second battle 
there on .30th August. On 15th September he 
captured Harper’s Ferry with 1 3,000 prisoners and 
70 cannon, and the next day, after a trying night 
march, arrived at Sharpsburg, where his presence, 
in the battle of Antietam, saved Lee from utter 
disaster. Advanced to lieutenant-general, he com- 
manded the right wing at Fredericksburg (13tli 
December), and at Chancellorsville on 1st May 
1863 drove Hooker back within the Wilderness. 
All next day Jackson was on the march, moving 
round the flank of the National army ; at nightfall 
he fell upon its right and drove it back on Chan- 
cellorsville. Returning from a reconnaissance, 
his party was fired on by some of his own com- 
mand, and Jackson received three wounds. His 
left arm was amputated ; but pneumonia set in, 
and on the 10th May he died. No single death 
was so severe a blow to either side. See Lives 
by Dabney (1866), Cooke (1866), his wife (1892), 
Parton (1893), Henderson (1898), and White 
(1909). 

Jackson, William ( 1730-1803), musician, was 
born at Exeter, where, after some years in London, 
he in 1777 became organist of the cathedral. He 


published many songs and canzonets, besides 
sonatas, dramatic pieces, &c., some of his com- 
positions having great vogue in their day. 

Jacksonville, (l) capital of Duval county, 
Florida, and the principal business town in the 
state, is on the St Johirs River, 23 miles from its 
mouth. The meeting-place of five railways, it is 
165 miles by rail E. of the state capital, Tallahassee. 
The streets are wide and well shaded ; there are 
numerous hotels, chiefly for the accommodation of 
invalids and winter visitors. The city has a large 
coast trade, besides an active river trade. The 
chief exports are lumber and cotton. Pop. (1880) 
7650; (1890) 17,201 ; (1910) 57,699; (1920) 91,558. 
— (2) Capital of Morgan county, Illinois, stands in 
a fertile prairie region, at the junction of several 
railways, 34 mile.s W. by S. of Springfield. It is a 
])leasant town, and noted for its schools. Here are 
the Illinois College ( Congiegational ; founded 1830), 
the Illinois F’emale College (Methodist; founded 
1847), a conservatory of music, and other educa- 
tional institutions ; and here, too, are state asylums 
for the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the insane, 
and an asylum for the idiotic and feeble-minded. 
There are manufactures of woollens, steel bridges, 
cigars, See. Pop. 16,000. 

Jacmel, seaport of Hayti, 30 miles SW. of 
Port-au-Prince ; pop. 10,000. 

Jacob (Heb. Ya^mjdf)), one of the three chief 
Hebrew' patriarchs, second son of Isaac and Re- 
bekah, whose history and character are graphically 
described in the Book of Genesis. He and his 
family follow'ed Joseph to Egypt, where he lived for 
seventeen years; and, dying llusre, he was carried 
to Hebron for burial. Many see in the history of 
Jacob (on whom Israel, the name of the nation, 
was also confeired) a.i ethnological record rather 
than a personal one. Mention is frequently 
made of Jacob both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and there are also many legends about 
him in Rabbinical and Patristic, as well as in 
Mohammedan literature. The names James^ 
Jacques^ Giacomo are all, as well as Jacob and 
Yakuhy various modern derivatives from the 
Hebrew' 2 )atriHrch’s name. See Jews. 

Jacob, Bibliophile. See Lacroix (Paul). 

Jacobabad, a town of Uj^per Sind, 26 miles 
NW. of Shikarpur by rail, near the Beluchi 
frontier, has cantonments, a residency, and accom- 
modation for the trade caravans from Central Asia. 
Here is the memorial tomb of General John Jacob, 
commandant of the Sind Horse, wdio founded the 
place in 1847, and died here in 1858. Poii. (1921) 
10,583. 

Jacobean Style. See Renaissance. 

Jacobi, Friedrich Heinrich, born the son of 
a merchant at Diisseldorf in 1743, was trained for 
a mercantile career, became councillor of finance 
for the joint duchies of Julich and Berg, but 
found time for literary and philosophical pur- 
suits. He maintained an active correspondence 
with Goethe, Hamann, Bouterwek, and w'as ac- 
quainted with Wieland, Herder, Lessing, Hem- 
sterhuis, and others. In 1804 he was summoned to 
Munich in connection with the newly-founded 
Academy of Sciences, of which he became presi- 
dent in 1807. He died at Munich, 10th March 
1819. Jacobi was not a systematic thinker ; lie 
elaborated no system of jihilosophy. He had be- 
come convinced of the truth of one or two leading 
ideas ; and from the standpoint they gave him he 
examined the chief modern philosophies that were 
known in his day. His distinguishing doctrines 
are these : philosophy as elaborated by the under- 
standing cannot transcend the sphere of sense- 
given materials, and consequently can never get 
conviction of the existence of such things as God, 
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immortality, &c. ; but man has yet another faculty 
whereby he lias immediate conviction of the real 
existence of thinj^s— viz. reason ; by this faculty we 
have immediate conviction or belief not only of the 
reality of objects perceived by the senses, but also 
of the reality of the highest verities that lie beyond 
the apprehension of sense. Taking these views for 
his guidance he successively examined Spinozism, 
in UeMer die Lehrc des Sjmtozn, in Brie feu. an 
Mendelssohn (1785) ; Humes teachings and Kant’s, 
in David Hume iiber den Glauhen^ oaer Idealisnius 
vnd Bealisnius and Schelling’s philosophy, 

in Von den gottlichen Dingen und. ihrer Uffenbaruug 
(1811). He also expounded his teaching in philo- 
sophical romances — Woldemar (1779) and AlLwilVs 
Briefsainmlung ( 1781 ) — in an Open Letter to Fichte 
(1799), and other occasional wiitings. His works 
appeared at Leipzig in 6 vols. in J 812-24. See 
monographs on him by Kuhn (1834), Zirngiebl 
(1867), and Harms (1876). 

Jacobiy Karl Gustav Jakoh, German mathe- 
matician, was born at Potsdam, lOtli December 
1804. He studied at the university of Berlin, and 
in 1827 was appointed extra ordinary, and two years 
later ordinary professor of Mathematics at Konigs- 
berg. Jacobi excelled in analytical mathematics; 
his name is best known from his discovery of elliptic 
functions. Besides this he did most valuable work 
in connection with diilerential equations and the 
theory of numbers : his name is j)eipe(uated in tlie 
theory of determinants. In 1829 he published his 
inost celebrated work, Fundamenta nova Theoricc 
Functionum Ellipticarum, for which he received 
the medal of the Academy of Sciences of Paris. 
Most of his other investigations were published 
in Crclle.s Journal fur Mathematik. .lacobi was 
ac(iuainted with Gauss, Legendre, Abel, and other 
peat mathematicians of liis own day. In 1842 
h<3 retired from his chair, owing to ill-health, 
and settled at Berlin. He died in that city 
on 18th February 1851. His Gcsamnielte Werfee 
(7 vols.) were published by the Berlin Academy 
in 1881-91. ^ 

«facobill.S, the members of a ]»oIitical club 
which exercised a very great influem^e during tlie 
French Revolution. It was originally called the 
Club Breton, and was formed at Versailles, when 
the States-general assembled there in 1789. It 
then consisted exclusively of members of the 
States-general, all more or less liberal or revolu- 
tionary, but of very different shades of opinion. 
On the removal of the court and National 
Assembly to Paris this club began to acquire 
importance. It now met in a hall of the former 
Jacobin convent in the Rue 8t Honorc, Paris; the 
Dominicans of France having come to be known as 
Jacobins from their chief Paris establLshment being 
riiat of St Jacques (Jacobus) in the Rue St Jacques. 
Hence the revolutionary a.ssociation received the 
name of the Jacobin Club, which was first given to 
it by its eneinies ; the name which it adopted being 
that of the Soaety^ of Friends of the Constitution. 
It now also admitted mem hers who were not 
members of the Npional Assembly, and held 
regular and public sittings. It exercised a great 
influence over the agitation, of which the chief 
seat and focus was in the capital, and this influ- 
ence was extended over the whole country by 
affiliated societies. Its power increased, until it 
became greater than that of the National Assembly. 
It formed branch societies or clubs tliroughout 
France, of which there were soon not less than 
1200. When the National As.seuibly dissolved itself 
in September 1791, the election of the Lepslative 
Assembly was mainly accomplished under the 
influence of the Jacobin Club. Almost all the 
great events which followed in rapid succession 


were determined by the voice of the club, whose 
deliberations w'ere regarded with more interest 
than those of the Legislative Assembly. It reached 
the zenith of its power when the National Conven- 
tion met in September 1792. The agitation for the 
death of the king, the storm which destroyed the 
Girondists, the excitement of the lowest classes 
against the bourgeoisie or middle classes, and the 
reign of terror over all France Avere the work of 
the Jficobins. But the overthrow of Robespierre 
on the 9th Thermidor 1794 gave also the deathblow 
to the Jacobin Club. 'Fhe magic of its name wa» 
destroyed ; and the Jacobins sought in vain to con- 
tend against a reaction which increased daily both 
in the Convention and among the peo])le. A law 
of October 16 forbade the affiliation of clubs, and 
on November 9, 1794, the Jacobin Club was finally 
closed. Its place of meeting was soon after de- 
molished. — The term Jacobins is often employed to 
designate ]>ersons of extreme revolutionary senti- 
ments. For the Anti- Jacobin, see Cannincj. 

Jacobites (from Lat. Jacobtis, ‘James’), 
the name given after the Revolution of 1688 to 
the adherents of the exiled Stuarts — .Tames II. 
(16.33-1701 ) and his son and two grandsons, James 
Francis Edward, the Chevalier de St George ( 1688- 
1766), Charles Edward (1720-88), and Henry Bene- 
dict, Cardinal York (1725-1807). Those adlierenls 
were recruited from the Catholics, the Nonjurovs, 
the High Churchmen and Tories generally, dis- 
contented and place-seeking Whigs, the lipisco- 
nalians and Highlandcns of Scotland, and the great 
body of the Irisli ]>eople. Oxford throughout w^as a 
great .lacobite centre, a zealous uj)holder of ‘ pass- 
ive <»bedience ’ and the ‘divine right of kings;’ 
whilst Cambridge, on the other hand, was all for 
a Protestant succession. First came the l)attle of 
Killiecrankie (1689), wheie fell Graham of Claver- 
house, and the Irish campaign ( 1690-91 ), with its 
battle of the Boyne and the treaty of Limerick ; 
next, in 1696, the Assassination Hot, the chief 
actor in which, Sir George Barclay, escaped, but 
for which Sir John Fenwick, Sir William iWkyns, 
.and Sir John Friend weie executed. TIicti in 1715 
there was the twofold rebellion — one in the, Iligli- 
lands under the Earl of Mar, another in the Border 
country under Thomas Foi-ster, M.P., and the Earl 
of Derwentwator. Both practically ended, in spite 
of the Chevalier’s subsequent landing, on the self- 
same day (13th November) with the indecisive 
battle of Sheriflinuir and the surrender at Preston, 
where nearly tw'o-thirds of the 1500 prisoners were 
Scots. Seven nobles wen^ sentenced to death, but 
only Kenmure and DerAventwater suflered, Nairn, 
CarnAvath, and Widdrington being reprieved, and 
Nithsdale and Wintoun escaping fronj prison, as 
likeAvise did Forster. Not for the first or the last 
time, the inferior prisoners fared Averse than the 
principals, twenty-six being executed, Avhile over a 
thousand submitted to the king’s mercy, and peti- 
tioned to be transported to the American planta- 
tioms. Alberoni’s oxpe<lition to the West Highlands 
(1719), Avith its ‘battle’ of (Benshiel, was a petty 
affair compared with the T5 or with the nine 
months’ rebellion of the ’4.5, Avhose hero throughout, 
as indeed of the Avhole .Jacobite movement, was 
‘ Bonny Prince Charlie. ’ It opened with his land- 
ing in the Hebrides (23d July), and closed with 
his crushing defeat at (.’ulloden (16th April 1746), 
intermediate events being the victory of Preston- 
pans, the capture of Carlisle, the raising of the 
Manchester regiment, the turning at Derby (6th 
December), and the victory of Falkirk. This, 
more than the '15 even, Avas mainly a Scottish, 
mainly indeed a Highland, rebellion. The English 
Jacobites as a body held aloof; and of the chief 
victims beheaded, one only, Charles Radclyffe 
(Derwentwater’s brother), was an Englishman. 
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The others were the Earl of Kilmamock, Lord 
Balmerino, Sir John Wedderhurii, and Lord Lovat. 
The Earls of Cromartie and I’raquair Avere let off, 
and nearly a thousand prisoners had their death- 
sentence commuted to transportation or forced 
enlistment; but fifty Avere hanged. In stout old 
Balmerino’s avowal, ‘ If the Great Mogul had set 
up his standard I should have followed it, for 1 
could not starve,’ we see one type of the Jacobite ; 
.another, much baser, Avas Lovat, Avho ])layed for 
a <lukedom, Avhilst hoping to risk nothing, for he 
sent his son ofl’ to fight, and himself stayed at 
home. The last Jacobite hanged (on 7th June 
17r)8) was Dr Archibald Cameron, brother to 
Locheil ; and in 1772 the last of the Jacobite 
heads fell down from its spike ujion Temple Bar. 

This sketch by no means exhausts the list of 
notable .)aco])itcs, Avhich comprised at one time or 
another Jeremy Collier, Sacheverel, Charles Leslie, 
Bolingbroke, Harley, Ormond, Marshal Keith, 
Bob Boy, VV'^illiam Law, Bishop Atterbury, Carte, 
Hcarno, l)r King, Patten ami Murray of Brough- 
ton (tire two Judases of the ’15 and the ’45), 
Sir Bobert Strange, and Samuel Johnson. One 
remembers the Doctor’s Avoids about his pension 
(1762): ‘Now tliat I have it, 1 am the same 
man in every respect that I have ever been; 

I retain the same jrrinciples. It is true that I 
cannot now curse (smiling) the House of Han- 
over, nor would it be decent for me to drink 
King James’s health in the Avine that Kin^ George 
gives me money to pay for. But, sir, I think that 
the idcasnre of cursing the House of Hanover and 
drinking King .James's health are amply over- 
balanced by three hundred jrounds a year.’ There 
sjiokc; an honest Jacobite, and there too spoke the 
spirit of the age. Jacobitism might linger on as 
a tradition among the Non jurors, the very last of 
Avhose bishops died in 1805 ; but as an active prin- 
ciph‘ it had long since become extinct, the reason 
of sucli extinction bein^ less the disa.sters of its 
adherents or the worthlessness of the cause than ^ 
the growing prosperity of the nation at large, i 
Bcali possifTciit r.'i had a double application, to sub- ' 
jects no less than to sovereign. 

The posthumous .Tacobitism of the 19th century — 
‘Charlie o’er the Water nonsense,’ us Borrow terms 
it— was largely an outcome of Scott’s splendid 
romance, Waverley (1814); and many, perhaps 
most of our best-known Jacobite lyrics were com- 
posed by ])ost-Jacr»bite ]) 0 (>ts — Burns, Scott, Hogg, 
Lady Nairne, William Glen, Allan Cunningham, 
&c. The 10th century, whiidi heard mass of requiem 
said for Ihince Charles EdAvard by a Protestant 
minister (1888), and Avhich saw the Stuart Ex- 
hibition (1888-89), Avas not without its tAVO Stuart 
pretenders. They Avere ‘John Sohieski Stolberg 
Stuart, Count d’AIbaiiie’ (1796-1872), and his 
brother ‘Charles EdAvard, Count d’Albanie’ (1799- 
1880), Avho were certainly the sons of Lieutenant 
Tliomas Allen, R.N., and claimed that he was the 
sou of the young Chevalier. 

See the article Stkwakt (with works there cited) for 
the exiled Stuarts ; other articles on persons and event.s 
mentioned above, and on William III., Anne, George L, 
IL, ITI. ; the histories of Macaulay, Stanhope, Hill Bur- 
ton, Lecky, and C. S. Terry; the CuUoden Papcr$ (1815); 
Hogg’s Jacobite Relics (1819); R. Chambers’s Jacobite 
Mevioirs (1834), and History of the Rebellion of 17^5 
(1828 ; 7th ed. 1870) ; Jesse’s Memoirs of the Pretenders 
and their Adherents (1845) ; Mrs Thomson’s Memoirs of 
the Jacobites (1845-46 ) ; Dr Doran’s London in Jacobite 
Times (1877); W. K. Dickson, The Jacobite Attempt of 
1710 ( Scot. Hist. Soc, , 189.5 ) ; Bishop Forbes, The Lyon 
in Mourning (Scot. Hist. Soc., 3 vols. 1896-90); A 
Lang’s Prince Charles Edward ( 1900) ; Ruvigny, Jacobite 
Peerage (1904). 

Jacobites, in Church History. See Greek 
Church. 


Jacobs, William Wymark, born at London 
^ savings bank deipartnient of the 
(dvil Service, but by Many Cargoes ( 1896) made a 
name as a humorous writer of nautical and long- 
shore yarns. 

Jacob*S Ladder {Polemonnmi cwruleum)^ a 
herbaceous perennial plant of the natural order 
Polemoniacese, common in the centre and south of 
Europe, and found also in the tempf^rate parts of 
Asia and North America. It has a smooth stem 

to 2 feet high, and a terminal panicle of bright 
blue (sometimes white) wheel-shaped flowers. 

Jacobus, a gold coin Avorth 25s., struck in the 
reign of James 1. (1603-25). 

Jacoponc da Todi, poet and mystic, is 
believed to have been born about 1228 at 'J’odi, in 
the duchy of Spoleto, from an advocate to have 
turned Franciscan about 1268, to have been im- 
prisoned for satirising Boniface VIII., and to have 
died in 1306. Next to nothing, hoAvever, is known 
about his life, and many of the poems once thought 
to he his are now attributed to others. See the 
‘spiritual biography* of him by Evelyn Underhill 
(1919). 

Jacotot, Jean Joseph, the inventor of the 
‘universal method’ of education, Avas born at 
Dijon, in France, on 4tb March 1770. In the 
course of his chequered career he Avas successively 
soldier, deputy-director of the Polytechnic School, 
military secretary, and the holdei' of various pro- 
fessorial chairs, as of Matliomatics, Boman Law, 
<S:c. He retired to Belgium in 1815, and three 
vears later Avas appointed lecturer on the French 
language in tlie university of Louvain, and after- 
AA'ard.s director of the military Normal School. He 
died at Paris, 30th ^uly 1840. The fundamental 
principle.*? upon Avldch his system of education rcste 
are that the mental capaci ties of all men are ecjual ; 
the unequal results of education depend almost 
exclusively upon Avill ; every person is able to 
educate liiniself, provided he is once started in the 
right Avay ; knoAvledge should be acquired in the 
first place through instinctive experience, or by the 
memory. For example, in imparting a knoAvledge 
of a language, he hejjan by making the pupil 
commit to memory a single passage ; then he en- 
coui'iiged him to study for Iiimself, lirst the separate 
Avords, then the letters, then the grammar, and 
lastly the full meaning and import. Jacotot’s 
system has some points of resemhlance to Hamil- 
ton’s (see Hamilton, James). Ho expounded 
his views in Emeiqnement Unicerscl (1823). See 
Life by A. Guillard (Paris, 1860). 

Jacquard Loom, named after the inventor, 
Jo.seph Marie Jacquard (1752-1834). See WeaA'- 

IN(i. 

Jacquemart, Jules (1837-80), French etcher. 
See Engraving. 

Jacquerie, the name given to an insurrection 
of peasants in France in 1358, Avhen the French 
king John was a prisoner in England. The nobles 
called the peasants contemptuously ‘ Ja^ues Bon- 
homme;’ hence the word Jacquerie. Tiie rising 
was caused by long-continued oppression on the 

E art of the nobles. It broke out in the neighbour- 
ood of Paris, but extended to the banks of the 
Marne and the Oise. The magnitude of the danger 
forced the nobles to make common cause, and on 
9th June the peasants were defeated Avith great 
slaughter near Meaux. This put an end to the 
insurrection. See Simeon Luce, Histoire de la 
Jacquerie (neAv ed. 1894). 

Jactitation of Marriage is a false pretence 
of being married to another— a wrong for which 
the party injured could formerly obtain redress by 
a suit in the Ecclesiastical Court. Jurisdiction in 
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such suits now belongs to the Probate and Divorce 
Division of the Higli Court of Justice; but the 
suit is very rare in modern practice, the English 
law being clear enough to enable parties to ascer- 
tain witliout litigation whether they are married 
or not. In Scotland, where the law is not so clear, 
the suit of declarator of putting to silence (i.e. 
putting an end to pretended claims) answers the 
same purpose as a suit for jactitation. Thus, 
in the famous Yelverton case (1861) the lady’s 
action for declarator of marriage was met by a 
cross action for declarator of putting to silence. 

Jade is a popular term which includes sub- 
stances belonging chiefly to two definite mineral 
species, Nephrite (q. v.) and J adeite (q. v. ). The word 
is derived from the Spanish piedra de hijnda, or 
‘stone of the loins.’ The Spanish term connotes 
the belief that jade had curative value in kidney 
troubles. The same idea is implied in the wmrd 
nephrite^ from the Greek ve(i>p6i, kidney. It is said 
that jade was first brought to England from 
Spanish America by Sir Walter Raleigh. Jade is 
characterised by pos.sessing extreme totighness 
combined with beautiful lustre and colouring, and 
it has a bell-like resonance. 

Nowhere is jade used so widely and prized so 
highly as in China, and the study of jade is as 
important as that of ceramics and bronzes in 
appreciating Chinese culture and history. For an 
account of Chinese jades from the archmological 
point of view Professor Rerthold Laufer’s treatise 
should be consulted. It contains an admirable 
series of plates illustrating the uses of the material 
in stone irnj)leinents, symbols of sovereign power, 
writing material, images of the cosmic deities, 
coins and seals, personal ornaments, amulets, 
vases, &c., and tlie illustrations bring out clearly 
the extraordinary delicacy of the carving in the 
representations of elaborate landscapes and other 
intricate subjects. The jades used in China before 
the Christian era appear to have been (]^uarried in 
China proper; but for the last two millenniums 
most of the neplirite has been imported from 
Eastern Turkestan, chielly from the mountains of 
Khotan and Yarkand, and the rarer jadeite has 
been brought from Burma. 

Jade is also used to some extent in India, where 
it is employed in the making of such articles as 
vases and other ornaments, hilts of swords and 
daggers, and mouthpieces of pipes. Characteristii; 
of the Indian jades in their encrustation with gold 
and jewels. Old Delhi jade-work, particularly 
that done under the Mogul rulers of the 17th and 
18th centuries, is now almost priceless. 

The jade of New Zealand is known to the 
Maoris as the punamu, or ‘green -stone’; it is found 
along the west coast of the South Island. They 
work it into amulets, ornaments, and axe-heads. 
In New Caledonia and some of the other Pacific 
islands jade is also used for axe-heads, and thus it 
is sometimes spoken of as ‘axe-stone.’ 

Objects worked in jade by prehistoric man are 
known from many parts o^ Central and South 
America as well as from Europe and Asia. A 
well-known instance is the occurrence of jade orna- 
ments among the lake-dwellings of Switzerland. 
Until late in last century no nephrite or jadeite 
was known to occur m situ in either Europe or 
America, and the source of the materials used hy 
the primitive peoples of these two continents was 
a matter of controversy. Nephrite, however, is 
now known to occur in Alaska and elsewhere in 
America, and in the Eastern Alps, Switzerland, 
Germany, and elsewhere in Europe. Itseems likely, 
however, from the difficulty of locating any exten- 
sive European occurrences, that, while some of the 
artifacts were made of local material, the greater 
part of the jade, whether in the form of the crude 


mineral or as fashioned implements and ornaments, 
was imported by commerce from the Orient. 

See Fischer, Nephrit nnd Jadcii (2d ed. Stuttgart, 
1881) ; and Laufer, Jade, a Study in Chinese Archaeology 
and Religion (Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 
1912). 

JadeitCy essentially a metasilicate of sodium 
and aluminium, is a mineral belonging to the mono- 
clinic division of the pyroxene group. Its colours 
are vaiioiis shades of green, greenish-white, ®iial 
nearly white ; sometimes white with spots of brighr 
green. It ranges in texture from massive crystal- 
line to fibrous foliated and finely compact. The 
hardness is 6 ‘5 to 7, and density 3 '3. It is ex- 
tremely tough. (See Jade. ) 

Jacl. See Deborah. 

Ja<^]|, a city of Spain, capital of the province 
of the same name, is j)icturesquely situated on a 
tributJiry of the Guadalquivir, 50 miles N. by AV. 
of Granada. Its old Moorish walls are fast ciiiin- 
bling away. It is the see of a bishop ; the cathe- 
dral dates from 153‘2. Popnlation, 33,000. By the 
Moors the town was called Jayyemi-l-harir, ‘.Ia6n 
of the Silk,’ on account of its silk manufactures, 
for Avhich, liowever, it is no longer bimous. — The 
province (area, 5184 sq. m. ; population, 592,000), 
part of Andalusia (q.v.), lies wholly within the 
basin of the Guadalquivir, and is for the most 
part mountainous. Conquered by the Moors on 
their entrance into Spain, .laen maintained its 
independence as a Moorish state till 1246, when it 
fell into the hands of Ferdinand III. of Castile. 

Jafla. or Joppa ( Heb. lafo ; in New Test, ament, 
loppc ; Aral). Yufd), a town on the sea -coast 
of Palestine, 63 miles NW. of Jerusalem, of 
which it was the port in King David’s time. 
Here Perseus rescued Andromeda ; hemio Jonah 
sailed for Tarshish ; here Peter had his vision. 
Under Constantine the place, which had been 
destroyed by Vespasian, became a bishop’s see, 
and, as the great landing-place of the Cru.saders, 
was taken and retaken by Christian and Moslem. 
In 1799 Naj)oleon stormed it and massacied his 
prisoners; in 1832 it was taken by Meliemet Ali, 
and restored to the Turks by British help. The 
open roadstead, the ancient walls, the yellow sand- 
dunes, and the extensive orange gardens aie now 
the chief features of the brown town on its liilJock, 
which possesse-s many monasteries, and several 
hospitals and schools. There is a (bad) carriage- 
way to Jerusalem, and a railway opened in 1892. 
The population has risen since 1880 from 15,000 to 
48,000 (one-half Mohammedan, one-fourth dewisb, 
one-fourth Christian), while the export of oranges 
increased very much, largely through the German 
colony, established in 1869. 'The exports are oranges 
and other fruits, oil, sesame, soap, wine, and objets 
depUU . — The Zionist suburb of Tel-Aviv, on the 
sand-dunes, has grown with great rapidity into 
a rival city. It has an admirable agricultural 
research station. Pop. 22,000. 

JaffnapataiD, or Jaffna, a seaport in the 
extreme north of Ceylon, on an island of the same 
name, has been peopled by Tamils for more than 
2000 years ; population, 42,000. A large sprinkling 
of the European population are of Dutch descent. 

Jag^anndtlly or Pum, is the name of a town 
on the coast of Orissa, at the southern end of the 
delta of the Mahanadi, celebrated as one of the 
chief holy places in India. With a resident popu- 
lation of about 38,000, and accommodation for 
alwnt 20,000 pilgrims, it owes its reputation to a 
temple erected there in honour of Visnnu, and con- 
taining an idol of this Hindu god, called Jaganndth 
or Juggernaut (Sanskrit Jagandtha — i.e. Lord oir 
the World). It was long a sacred city of the 
Buddhists, the al^ode of the Golden Tooth of 
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JBuddha. The first historical mention of Jaganndth 
is in 318 A.D. He rejiresents Vishnu in all his 
manifestations, and is in a special sense the god 
of the people. The great festival in 1802 brought 
200,000 pilgrims, but jiilgrims now visit Puri 
tliroughout the year, and the numbers at tlie prin- 
cipal festivals are not so groat as formerly. The 
number, for 1907 was estimated at 75,000. The 
average* income of the temple from all sources from 
1903-7 is said to have been about £9300 a year. 

high. There are twenty-fou 
tivals in liis honour, the chief being the car festival, 
when Jaganniith (who is armless) is dragged on 
his car (45 feet high, 35 feet square, with sixteen 
wheels, each 7 feet in diameter) to his country- 
house. This is less than a mile distant from the 
tem))le, but the heavy .sand extends the short 
journey to several days, until the exhausted de- 
votees resign the task to professional car-pullers, 
who have also to assist the idol home again. The 
c.’ir festival has been currently believed to be the 
occasion of numerous cases of .self-immolation, the 
frantic devotees committing suicide by throwing 
themselves before the wheels of the heavy car. 
This is, it would appear, a calumny of English 
writers. Sec Sir W. W. Hunter’s work on Orissa 
(1872), in which ‘he carefully examined the whole 
evidence on the subject, from 1580, when Alml 
l^’azl wrote, through a long series of travellers, 
<lown to the police reports of 1870,’ and came to 
‘ the conclusion which H. H. Wilson had arrived at 
from quite diflcrent sources, that self-immolation 
was entirely opposed to the worship of Jaganinith, 
and that the rare deaths at the car festival were 
almost always accidental.’ 

Jag^ataiy a central- Asiatic dialect of Turkish, 
named after a son of Genghis Khan (q.v.). See 
Turks, Turkkstan. 

Jfagellons, the name of an illustrious dynasty 
which reigned in Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, and 
Pohomia. 'riie name is derived from Jagelio, the 
last of a lino of hereditary grand-dukes of Lithu- 
ania, who succeeded to his patrimonial possession 
in 1381, and was (1386) appointed succe.s.sor to his 
father-in-law, Louis the Great, king of Poland and 
Hungary, in the former of these kingdoms, after 
having embraced Christianity, and changed his 
name to Ladislaus H. He was succeeded on th 
throne of Poland by six kings of his house, the 
last of whom, Sigismund Augustus, died in 1572. 
Through a sister of the last, however, the Jagellon 
dynasty was continued on the Polish throne till 
1 668. See Poland. 

Ladislaus, the fourth son of the Jagellon Casimir 
TV. of Poland, was elected king of Bohemia in 
1471, on the death of George Podiebrad, and also 
succeeded Mathias Corvinus in Hungary in 1490. 
Ladislaus died in 1516, and was succeeded in both 
kingdoms by his son, Louis II., who was defeated 
and slain by the Turks at Mohdes (29th August 
1526), and with whom terminated the Jagellons of 
Bohemia and Hungary. 

Gustav, born at Burg in VViirttemborg 
in 1832, taught zoology at Vienna, and settled in 
medical practice in Stuttgart. He wrote on zoology, 
on heredity, and on Darwinism and morals, but is iden- 
tified mainly with his contention that human clothes 
should be limited to animal substances (mainly 
wool), and should not include any vegetable fibre. 

Jftgerndorf (Czech Kmov), a town of Czecho- 
slovakia, close to the frontier, 18 miles NW. of 
Troppau, has manufactures of woollen cloth, linen, 
organs, &c. ; pop. 21,000. The principality of 
Ja^erndorf lost its ind^endence to Austria in the 
Thirty Years’ War. Frederick II. ’s claim to it 


was the occasion of the first Silesian war, and in 
1742 the territory was divided between Prussian 
and Austrian Silesia, Austiia retaining the town. 

Jagersfontein. in the Orange Free State, 60 
miles S W. of Bloemfontein, has a valuable diamond 
mine opened in 1870, and a pop. of 3700. 

Jaggery* See Date Palm. 

Jaghabuby or Jarabub, an oasis on the 
border of Egypt and Libia Italiana. See SENUSSr. 

Jaguar {Felis onca), one of the largest and 
most beautiful of the Felidas and by far the 
strongest and fiercest of the American beasts of 



Jaguar (Felis onca). 


prey. The jaguar is nearly equal to the tiger in 
size, but is less massive, and has shorter legs. TJie 
soft, rich fur varies in colour from ytilloudsh- white 
to very dark brown or black ; the sides, shoulders, 
and tfiighs are marked with dark ring-like spots, 
larger, and arrang d in more regular patterns than 
those of the leopard. Each ring usually encloses 
^veral small black points. The black-furred 
jaguar is sometimes regarded as a different species, 
imt the characteristic markings can be seen in 
certain lights, and the ground-colour varies greatly 
even in members of the same litter. The jaguar 
is found all over South America except in some 
parts of Patagonia, and in North America as far 
north as the borders of Texas and South Califomia, 
inhabiting chiefly the outskirts of forests and the 
shady banks of rivers and lakes. The food of 
the jaguar is very varied. Wild horses and mules 
are his favourite prey, but birds, turtles, and 
fish are readily eaten, while ho is often forced to 
depend for subsistence on the timid, stupid capy- 
baras. The flesh of the peccary, too, is a dainty 
which he exercises all his ingenuity to procure, for 
even a jaguar dare not openly attack a herd of 
these courageous little pigs. His method, it is 
said, is to conceal himself in a tree till a herd 
passes, drop down on one and kill it, then spring 
into the tree again and wait patiently until the 
angry herd is a safe ilistance off. The jaguar is 
hunted sometimes with the lasso, but most fre- 
quently with dogs and poisoned arrov s, and the 
i^ins are imported into Europe in large numbers. 

Jabde^ or Jade, a bay in the north of 
Oldenburg, now belonging to Prussia, which 
constructed a naval station on its shores. See 
W ilhelmshavkn. 

Jabn, Friedrich. See Gymnastics. 

Jabu, Johann, a Catholic biblical critic, was 
born aiTasswitz, in Moravia, in 1750. He be- 
came professor of Oriental Languages at Olmiitz, 
and, in 1789, at the university of Vienna ; but tlie 
unwonted boldness of his criticism, as that Job,, 
Tobit, and Judith were didactic poems, and that 
the New Testament demoniacal possession was the 
result of natural disease, although not fonually 
condemned, led in 1806 to his honourable retire- 
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merit to a canonry of St Stephen’s, Vienna. He 
died 16tli August 1816. 

Jahllf Otto, a famous archfieologist and 
biographer, was born at Kiel, 16th June 1813, and 
studied at Kiel, Leipzig, and Berlin. He next 
travelled in France and Italy, making a lengt'^ened 
stay in Rome, and returned in 1839 to lecture at 
Kiel, whence lie was called to Greifswald. In 1847 
he accepted the chair of Archmology at Leipzig, 
and luiie he founded an archmological society, 
and served as director of an archmological museum. 
Deprived in 1851 for his part in the political move- 
ments of 1848-49, he became in 1855 professor 
of the Science of Antiquity, and director of the 
Academic Art Museum at Bonn, whence he was 
summoned in 1867 to fill Gerhard’s chair at Berlin. 
He died, however, before entering on his now 
duties, at Gftttingeri, 9th September 1869. 

Jahn’s contributions to arch&ology were numberless, 
and of the first importance. Here may only be named 
works on Polygnotus, Die Hellmisohe Kunst 
Peitho (1846); a description of the vases in King Lud- 
wig’s collection ( 1854 ), and works on tlio representations 
of ancient life on vases (1861, 1868) ; and a work on the 
evil eye ( 1850 ). His works in philology include editions of 
Persius ( 1843 ), Censorinus ( 1845 ), Florus ( 1 852 ), Pauaaniw 
desct'iptio nrcis Athmimsis (1860), the ( 1849 ) and 

Oratw (1851) of Cicero, Juvenal (1851), the Periochev. 
of Livy (1853), the Psyche et Cujndo of Apuleius (1856), 
the Electra of Sophocles ( 1861 ), the Symposwn of Plato 
( 1864), and T.onginus (1867). He wrote also an elaborate 
and masterly biography of Mozart (18.50-00) and many 
essays on music. 

Jaice^ Jajce, or Jaitzk, a Yugoslav (Bosnian) 
town on a rocky platform on the influx of a small 
stream into the Vrbas, 70 miles NW. of Sarajevo, 
lias a strong situation and a fortress which, once 
the home of Serbian princes, sustained a long and 
fierce struggle between the Moslem Turk and the 
Christian defenders. 

Jail Fever (known also as Putriil or Pestilen- 
tial Fever) is now considered to have been merely a 
sovere form of Typhus Fever { q. v. ). At the presont 
time, owing to improved sanitary regulations, such 
outbreaks among prisoners in jails are almost 
unknown ; but we learn from Howard’s Account o/ 
the State of rrisons that, in his time, the^ disease 
was very freijuent in the prisons of Eriglaiid, j 
although unknown in those of the continental 
countries. In the celebrated Black As-size (q.v. ), 
lield at Oxford in 1577, there is no evidence that 
the disease prevailed among the prisoners, and yet 
it broke out among the [lersons present at the trial. 
So late as May 1750 the lord mayor, an alderman, 
two judges, most of the juiy, and a large number of 
spectators caught this disease from attending the 
assizes at the Old Bailey ; and many of those who 
were infected died. 

Jains is the name of a heterodox sect of Hindus, 
found in most parts of Upper India, numerous 
more especially to the westward, hut also scattered 
throughout the peninsula. They are important 
from their wealth and influence rather than from 
their nnmlier. Their tenets are in several respects 
analogous to those of the Buddhists ( see Buddh- 
ism), but th^ resemble in others those of the 
Brahmanical Hindus. With the Buddhists they 
share in the denial of the divine origin and author- 
ity of the Veda. With the Brahmanical Hindus, 
on the other hand, they a^ree in admitting the 
institution of caste, in performing the essential 
ceremonies called Samkaras, and in recognising 
some of the subordinate deities of the Hindu pan- 
theon ; but they disregard completely all those 
Brahmanical rites which involve the destruction of 
animal life. 

According to their doctrine, all objects, mateiial 
or abstract, are arranged under nine categoiies. 


called Tattwas, truths or principles, of which we 
need notice only the ninth and last, called Moksha^ 
or liberation of the vital spirit from the bonds of 
action — i.e. final emancipation. In reference to it 
the Jains not only affirm that there is such a state 
of emancipation, but they define tJie size of the 
emancipated souls, the place where they live, their 
parts, nature.s, and numbers. 

The principles of faith are common to all classes 
of Jains, but some diflerences occur in their duties, 
as they are divided into religious and lay orders, 
Vat is and S’rdmkas. The Yati has to lead a life of 
abstinence, taciturnity, and continence; he should 
wear a thin cloth over his mouth, to prevent? 
insects from flying into it, and he should carry 
a brush to sweep the place on which he is about 
to sit, to remove any living creature out of the way 
of danger ; hut, in turn, he may dispense with all 
acts of worship ; whilst the S'rdmka has to add 
to the observance of the religious and moral duties 
the worshij^i of the saints, and a profound rever- 
ence for his more pious brethren. The secular 
Jain must, like the ascetic, jiractise the four 
virtues — liberality, gentleness, piety, and penance ; 
ho must govern bis mind, tongue, and acts ; abstain, 
at certain seasons, from salt, flowers, green fruits, 
roots, honey, grapes, tobacco ; drink water thrice 
strained, and never leavij a liquid uncovered, l«*st 
an insect should be drowned in it ; it is his duty 
also to visit daily a temple where some of the 
images of the Jain saints are placed, walk round it 
three times, make an obeisance to the image, and 
make .some oflerings of fruits or flowei-s. Tlie 
reader in a Jain temple is a Yati, but the minis- 
trant priest is not seldom a Brahman, since tlie 
Jains have no jiriests of their own. 

The Jains fall into two principal divisions, 
Diffambaras and S' wetdinbnras. The former word 
means ‘sky-clad,’ or naked, but in ibo present day 
ascetics of this division wear coloured garments, 
and coniine the disuse of clothes to the period of 
their meals. S'wctdoiha/ra means ‘oneAvno wears 
white garment/s ; ’ but the points of difference 
between the two divisions are said to be 700, of 
which 84 are of paramount importance. In the 
south of India the Jains are divided into two 
castes ; in Upper Hindustan they are all of one 
CiOste. It is remarkable, however, that arnonj^st 
themselves they recognise a number of families 
between wdiich no intermarriage can take jilaoe. 

As regards the pantheon of the Jain creed, it is 
still more fantastical than that of the Brahmanical 
sects. The highest rank amoiif^st their numherle.ss 
hosts of divine beings — divided by them into four 
classes, with various subdivisions —they assign to 
the deified saints, which they call Jinn (whence the 
usual name of the sect), or Arhnt, or Tirthakaray 
be.side8 a variety of other generic names. The 
Jains enumerate twenty-four Tirthakaras of their 
past age, twenty-four of the present, and twenty- 
four of the age to come ; and they invest these holy 
personages with thirty-six superhuman attributes of 
the most extravagant character. They distinguish 
the twenty -four .Jinas of tlie present age from each 
other in colour, stature, and longevity. Jiishabhay 
the first Jina of thi.s age, was 500 poles in stature, 
and lived 8,400, (XK) great years ; whereas MahAvtra^ 
the 24th, had degenerated to the size of a man, 
and was no more than forty yeara on earth. The 
present worship is almost restricted to the last two 
Tirthakaras. The old view, endorsed by Professor 
Weber, was that the Jains are a remnant of the 
Indian Buddhists who succeeded in maintaining 
their existence by a compromise with Hinduism. 
The Jains themselves strongly insist that their 
faith is older than Buddhism ; and Jacobi proves 
from the Jain texts that Buddhism and Jainism 
were developed out of Brahmanism by a very 
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gradual movement. Jainism being probably the 
earlier. Modern Jainism Sir W. W. Hunter de- 
scribes as ‘ a religion allied in doctrine to ancient 
Buddhism, but humanised by saint-woi-ship. ’ In 
1921 there were in India 1,178,696 Jains. 

See Oldenberg, Jiuddha, ( £ing. trans. 1882 ) ; Thoinas, 
Jainism, (1877); Biihler, Jainas (ed. Burgess, 1904); 
Bhys Davids, Hibbert Lectures (1881); Jacobi, Qairut 
Mtras (1886); Mrs Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of 
Jainism (1915) ; Jagmanderlal Jaini, Outlines of Jainism 
( 1916 ) ; and for the numerous and beautiful Jain temples, 
see Forgusson’s Cave Temples of Indie (1880), and Bur- 
gess’s Buddhist and Jaina Caves (2 vols. 1881-83). 

Jaipur. See Jeypore. 

Jaisalnicr {Jeysulmerc)^ capital of the Indian 
state (area, 16,000 sepm.; pop. 68,000) of Jaisalrner, 
in Kajpulana, stanuH on tlie edge of the Indian 
Desert, and was founded in 1156 ; pop. 4800. 
Jakiitsk. See Yakutsk. 

Jalalabad. See Jelalarad. 


Jalalpiir^ a town of India, 8 miles NE. of the 
city of Gujrat in the Punjab; pop, 11,000; and 
there is a ruined Jalalpur on the Jhelurn River, 
•laldl-llddill Rllllii. See Persia ( Literature ). 
•lalandhar. See .Jullunder. 

JalaPy a well-known purgative medicine, is the 
root of Tpovitea Purffdy a plant of the natural order 
(Vnivolvulaceic. Jt is a native of the eastern slopes 
of the Mexican sierras. 


growing at an eleva- 
tion of about 6000 feet. 
Named from the town 
of dalapa, it is a per- 
ennial twining plant, 
with large flowers and 
a turnij)-Tike root, vary- 
ing from the size of a 
hazel-nut to that of a 
man’.s fist. The roots 
when fresh arc w'hite 
and lleshy, and abound 
in a milky juice. They 
are dug up at all .seasons 
of the year, and hence 
one great cause of their 
variation in size and 
activity. After being 
dri(;d the roots arc 
brown and wrinkled 
externally, of a deep 
yellowish-gray colour 
internally, and have 
tin* (consistence of wood. 
Their odour is faint 
and disagreeable, and 
the tfuste is nauseous. 
For use in medicine the 
roots are finely pow- 
dered. Jalap-root con- 



Jalap ( Jpomcea Purga ) : 
a, tho root. 


tains starch, su^ar, lignin, and other ingredients, but 
the active i>art is a mixture of resins wTiich is official 
under the name olJalapce Resina. The amount of 
tliis resin varies from 12 to 21 per cent. It is extracted 
fnnn the root by means of dilute alcohol, and consists 
chiefly of a bcxly called con volvulin. Jalap is a hydra- 
gogue cathartic, and may be given alone or in com- 
bination with calomel or cream of tartar. It and its 
preparations are used in constipation, renal disease, 
ami cerebral affections. Its action is limited to tho 
production of severe purgation. Jalap was first used 
in England about the beginning of the 17th century. 
Tim ordinary dose of powdered jalap for an adult 
varies from ten to tliirty grains, twenty grains 
generally acting smartly and safely ; for children 
under a year old the dose is from two to five grains. 
The dose of the compound powder is double that 
of the ordinary pow'der. 


Jalapa» capital of the Mexican state of Vera 
Cruz, is 60 miles by rail NW. of Vera Cruz city. 
It is situated in a charming and fertile district, in 
a healthy and temperate climate, 4330 feet above 
the sea, and is neatly built and surrounded with 
pleasant gardens. The principal buildings are the 
old Franciscan monastery (1556), the church of St 
Joseph, and a hospital. Pop. 28,000. There is 
anotiier Jalapa in Guatemala. 

Jalisco, a state of Mexico, on the Pacific, with 
an area of 32,000 sq. in. It is traversed by the 
Sierra Mad re, and in great part forms a plateau. 
The climate is healthy away from the coast. The 
principal river is the Kfo Grande de Santiago ; in 
the south-east i.s the lake of Chapala (q.v.). Silver 
and copper mining and agriculture liave been the 
chief industries ; but within recent years a numl>er 
of cotton, woollen, paper, and tobacco factories 
have been established. Pop. ( 1879 ) 983,484 ; ( 1896 ) 
1,107,863 ; ( 1921 ) 1,199,325. The capital is (Guada- 
lajara ( q. V. ). 

Jaina, a town and, till 1903, a British canton- 
ment in the Nizam’s Dominions, India, 210 miles 
NE. of Bombay. Its fruit is celebrated, being sent 
to Hyderabad, Bombay, and other large towns. 
Pop. 17,000. 

Jam. See Preserved Provisions. 

Jamaica, aboriginally Xaymaca (‘Land of 
Springs’), the largest and most important of the 
British West Indies, is about 90 miles to the south 
of Cuba. Its area is 4200 sq. m. The greatest 
length is 144 miles ; the greatest breadth, 50 miles. 
Turks and Caicos Islands, as well as the three 
Cayman Islands, are dependencies of Jamaica. 
The island is traversed iiom east to west by a 
range of mountains—m the east called the Blue 
Mountains— which rise to 7400 feet. From this 
range nearly 120 streams descend to the coasts, 
but owing to the shortness and steepness of their 
courses they are not navigable, with the exception 
of Black River, which affords, for small craft, a 

{ )a8.sage into the interior for 30 miles. Excellent 
larbours are everywhere to be found. Incompar- 
ably the best of these is Kingston (q.v.) harbour, a 
deep and capacious basin in the south-east quarter 
of the island. Jamaica is believed to be rich 
in mineral w'ealth, but not much is extracted. 
The chief towns are Kingston (pop. 63,000), the 
capital, and Spanish Town, formerly the seat of 
the government (pop. 8700), on the south-east 
of the island; Savanna -la -Mar (3400), on the 
south-west; Montego Bay (pop. 6600), in the 
north-west; Port Antonio (70()0), Port Maria 
(2800), and St Ann’s Bay (2600) in the north-east. 
Port Royal, situated at the western extremity of 
the spit of sand that shuts in the harbour of King- 
ston, was, before the great earthquake of 1692, one 
of the chief cities in the West Indies ; when in 1905 
it ceased to be a dockyard and naval station, it had 
only 1200 inhabitants. 

The climate varies. The temperature falls on 
an average 1“ F. for every 300 feet in altitude. At 
Kingston, on the coast, the thermometer usually 
registers about 70° F. at night and 87° F. during the 
day, the mean being 78° F. ; but the heat is tenipci ed 
by the sea-breezes. A corresponding regularity is 
observable in the upland regions. On the whole, 
the island is very healthy ; invalids enjoy the 
salubrious air of the interior. There are two rainy 
seasons, one in the middle of spring and the other 
towards the middle and end of summer. In the 
latter the rains are exceptionally heavy. Cyclones 
in 1880, 1886, 1893, 1899, 1903, and 1912 did exten- 
sive damage. The earthquake of 14th January 
1907 shook Kingston into ruins, killed 800 persons, 
and injured KXK). 

The vegetation is very luxuriant. The primeval 
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>vood8 are rapidly disappearing : yet there are still 
many valuable trees, such as balata, mahogany, 
logwood, lignum vitce, fustic, ebony, satinwood, 
coconut and other palms, cactuses, &c. Ti opical and 
other fruits are grown in great variety and exported 
in huge quantities. Spices, dye-woods, medicinal 
plants, and foofl plants, such as ginger, cochineal, 
<5astor-oil, arrowroot, maize, vanilla, pimento ( all- 
spice), *S:c., are grown. A large extent of the 
cultivated area (one-sixth) is devoted to the growl- 
ing of Guinea grass. This and i)a.sture-land occupy 
the greater portion of the north and west of the 
island. In the south and east the principal crons 
are sugar, coffee, vegetables, and fruits. A littV 
cinchona and cacao are also grown. The mon- 
goose, imi)orted to prey on the rats that infested 
the sugar estates, has, after exterminating the 
rats, become a plague, and has nearly extiipated 
lizards, harmless snakes, and small birds, so that 
insect pests (especially the troublesome ticks) 
abound. The negroes, who aie mostly small 
holders, are the chief growers of finit. The ex- 
ports consist chiefly of bananas and other fruits, 
grape fruit, coffee, cocoa, logwood and its extract, 
sugar and rum, ginger, allspice, cigars, skins and 
hides; the imports are (food -stuffs, clothing, &c.) 
about the same value. About one-third of the 
trade is with the United Kingdom, and about one- 
lialf W'ith the United States, 

Since the middle of the 19th century the w'hite 
inhabitants have increased far less rapidly in num- 
bers than the black and coloured population. In 
1861 tlie total population W'as 441,265 (13,816 white 
and 427,439 black and coloured); in 1881 the 
figures were respectively 680,804 (14,432 and 
654,132, besides immigrant coolies). In 1921 the 
population was 868,118, whereof 14,476 Avere white, 
<160,420 black, 157,223 coloured, 18,610 East Indians, 
3696 Chinese, 3693 unspecified. There is no estab- 
lished Church. Leading denominations are the 
Church of England, Baptists, Methodists, Moravians, 
Presbyterians. Tliere are some 700 government 
schools, Avith 68,000 pnjuls; besides government 
training-colleges for teachers. Secondary education 
is partly supported by government. Jamaica has 
200 miles of raiUvay and 1200 miles of telegraph. 
The defences of the island include a British gar- 
rison and a local artillery militia and rifle coims. 
There is also a semi-military police force. Tlie 
government is in the hands of a governor appointed 
hy the croAvn, assisted by a privy-council (which 
fulfils the ollices of an executive) and a legislative 
council, containing, vx officio, elected and nominated 
members. 

Jamaica Avas discovered by Columbus in 1494, and 
definitely taken possession of by the Spaniards in 
1509. Tlie original inhabitants Avere peace-loving 
Arawak Indians ( not Caribs ) ; but they Avere prac- 
tically extinct in 1655, Avlien the island Avas con- 
quered by the English, an expedition having been 
sent out for that purpose by Oliver CromAvell, 
under Admiral Penn and Venables, Jamaica was 
formally ceded to England by the treaty of Madrid 
in 1670. The place of the native Indians was 
taken by negro slaves, imported by the Spaniards, 
and by Irish and colonial immigrants, who airived 
soon after the capture of the island. During the 
18th century more than lialf a million slaves were 
brought over from Africa. Under English rule 
the chief events in the history of Jamaica Avere 
frequent rebellions of the Maroons, a community 
of runaway slaves, who had obtained a tract of 
land on the north side of the island ; in 1831-32, 
a negro insurrection ; and on August 1, 1834, the 
emancipation of the slaves, Jamaica receiving 
£6,161,927 as her share of the compensation money. 
The chief result of this last event was to ruin the 
sugar-growing of Jamaica, principally owdng to the ! 


difficulty of procuring labour. The negroes refused 
to work, now they were free. The li^ration was 
followed by concessions of representative and con- 
stitutional rights to the newly-liberated slaves. 
But the expenment proved a failure. The negroes 
considered it a grievance that offices in the magis- 
tracy Avere not more freciuently conferred on them. 
They Avished to suppress coolie immigration, Avhich 
tended to keep down Avages. They sought to 
obtain land Avitnout rent. The more violent even 
suggested the e.vpulsion of the whole white popula- 
tion of the island. In 1865 the discontent Avas at 
its height. In October of that year the negroes 
rose in rov^olt and massacred twenty- three wdiites. 
Martial law Avas jiroclaimed by (xovernor Eyre, 
who suppressed the rising Avith resolute vigour, 
though the punishments inflicted on tlie rioters 
Avere in some cases perliaps unnecessarily severe. 
For the course he had taken Governor feyro was 
thanked by the Jamaica Assembly ; but in England 
a different view was taken of his conduct (see 
Eykk). He was recalled, and the representative 
constitution Avas suspended. A ncAv constitution 
Avas framed in 1866, under which the island is 
now governed like an ordinary crown colony. 
There seems to be good authority for the statement 
that from the catastrophe of 1865 a new life has 
sprung. Crime has diminished ; and education has 
everywhere advanced among the black population. 
New roads have been formed, harbours constructed. 


giounds with care, anti are especially active in 
developing the fruit trade. Extreme poverty is 
unknown among them, and they are law-abiding 
and inofl’ensivc. Women Avere enfranchised in 
1919. Constitutional reform is demanding atten- 
tion. 

Soo the official Handbook of Jamaica ; J. Johnston, 
Jarnatca, the Hew Jliviera ( 1903 ) ; P. Burry, Ethioffia 
tn Exile (1905); Gardner, History of Jamaica (1872; 
new ed. 1909) ; Fawcett and Kendle, Flora of Jamaica, 
Jamaica Bark. See Cakijihee Bark. 
Jamaica Pepper. See Fimen j o. 

Jambusar, a town of British India, pre.sidcncy 
of Bombay, is situated 30 miles SW. of Baroda. 
Cotton ginning, tanning, and calico printing are 
carried on. Pop. 10,200. 

James, the name of three men Avho figured in 
the histoiy of the early Church : ( 1 ) James the 

Apostle, the son of Zebedee and Salome, and the 
brother of John, was from the first one of the most 
eminent among the disciples of Jesus, and after- 
wards became one of the leaders of the Church at 
Jerusalem. He was the first of the apostles to l>e 
martyred,. being put to death by Herod Agrippa in 
44 A.D. (Acts xii. 1). There is a later tradition, 
Avhich, however, is of little value, that he Avas the 
first Christian missionary to preach the gospel in 
Spain. (2) James, the son of Alphmiis (generally 
called ‘the little,’ or, less accurately, ‘the less’), 
was also one of the disciples of Jesus, and in all the 
lists is placed at the head of third group, the other 
three members of the group being Thaddmus, Judas, 
and Simon Zelotes. (3) James, the brother of the 
Lord, According to Paul’s statement in 1 (por. 
XV. 7, Jesus appeared to him after his resurrection, 
and he afterwards became the leader of the Church 
in Jerusalem, where Paul met him on the occasion 
of both his earlier visits to that city (Gal. 
i. 18-19, ii; 9). He presided at the council which 
Avas held at Jerusalem (Acts, xv.), summed up the 
discussion, and proposed the resolution Avliich Avas 
adopted by the (jhiirch. Later on, about the year 
58, ne warned the Apostle Paul, on his return from 
his third missionary journey, to make concessions 
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to Jewish prejudices (Acts, xxi. 21-24). After this 
point he disappears from the New Testament nar- 
rative, but we learn from a statement of Hegesippus 
which has been preserved by Eusebius ( 1 ) that lie 
was called ‘the Just,’ (2) tAiat he was a Nazirite 
and an ascetic, (3) that he refuted the sects of 
the Jews, and that they cast him down from the 
pinnacle of the temple and afterwards stoned him 
to death. Josephus corroborates the account of 
tlie martyrdom by stoning, and dates it at the 
time of tlie death of Festus (about 62 A.D.). 

James* the Epistle of, one of the Catholic 
epistles of the New Testament, ascribed by 
tradition to James, the brother of Jesus. The 
epistle is almost entirely ethical and practical, and 
it is the most un theological ))Ook in the New Testa- 
ment. Apart from two specific references to Christ 
(i. 1, ii. 1), an allusion to the Parousia (v. 7), the 
mention of the elders of the church (v. 14), and 
the general similarity between its ethical ideas 
and the teaching of Jesus, there is little to indicate 
the Christian origin of the epistle. Among the 
problems which have been raised in connection 
with tlie hook in modern times are : 

{ a ) The Relationship between the Epistle and the 
Writimjs of Paul. In both Paul and James there 
is a discussion on the doctrine of faith and works. 
Paul’s fundamental teaching was that justification 
is tlirough faith and not through works. James, on 
the other hand, maintains that faith without works 
is vain. The apparent discrepancy is generally 
accounted for by the theory that Paul and James 
use the woul ‘faith’ in entirely dilTeront senses. 
To James ‘ faith ’ means c,reed or orthodoxy, and 
his aim is to show that a correct belief by itself, 
unless it is translated into life and character, is 
useless. To Paul, on the other hand, faith means 
the total surrendei of the soul to Christ and its 
consecration to his service. But it is doubtful 
whether so simple a .solution really explains tho 
facts. One difference, at any rate, seems still to 
separate the two positions. As Schweglor puts it, 

‘ With Paul justification comes between faith and 
works : with James works come between faith and 
justification.’ If the question were asked, ‘At 
what point can a man be said to be justified,’ Paul 
and James would give different answers. Paul 
would say, ‘ As soon as he believes.’ James’s 
position would be, ‘ Not till his faith has been 
proved by works.’ There are four view.s held 
l,o-day as to the relation between the two Avriters 
on this point : ( 1 ) Mayor maintains that the 
Ejii-stle or James was written first, and that Paul 
in the Epistle to the Romans is endeavouring to 
correct the misinterpretation of its statements. 

(2) Cone, in the Eneyclopaidia Bihlica, takes the 
reverse position, and holds that James sets himself 
to correct what he considered to be the dangerous 
elements in Paul’s conception of faith. (3) Sanday 
and Headlam, on tho other hand, deny that there 
is any literary connection between James and 
Romans, but trunk that James is directed against 
‘ hearsay reports of Paul’s teaching and tho per- 
verted con.struction that might be put upon it.’ 
(4) Lightfoot and Knowling go further still, and 
deny tliat there is any kind of connection between 
the two writers. James is endeavouring to correct, 
not Christian, but Jewish misconceptions of faith. 

(fe) The Question of Authorship. The traditional 
theory which ascribes the epistle to James, the 
brother of Christ, is attacked to-day from many 
quarters.^ The main arguments that are brought 
against it are ; ( 1 ) Could a writer who was so 
closely connected with Jesus have written an 
epistle in which such slight references are made 
to him ? The reply which is generally offered to 
this criticism is that, while the absence of general 
statements must, of course, be admitted, yet the 


epistle is so saturated with the teaching of Jesus 
that it could not possibly have been written by 
one Avho was not intimately acquainted with him. 

(2) The style of the epistle betrays an acquaint- 
ance with the best literary Greek of the period, and 
it is hard to believe that such an artistic mastery of 
the language could have been attained by a Pales- 
tinian Jew. We have to remember, however, that 
there was a wedge of Greek cities in the heart of 
Galilee (the Decapolis), with a Greek university 
of considerable inlluence, and with every facility 
for acquiring a knowledge of classical Greek. 

(3) The most weiglity objection of all lies in the 
hesitation which Avas displayed in the Western 
half of the Church in admitting this eidstle into 
the New Testament canon. It is difficult to 
explain why an epistle known to have been written 
by so important an authority as the brother of 
Jesus should have been rejected by the Mura- 
torian Fragment, and Avhy so many doubts should 
have been expressed by l^atristic wiiteis as to its 
right to a place in the canon of the New Testa- 
ment. Origen, for instance, sneaks of it as ‘ the 
so-called Epistle of Jesus,’ ana Eusebius calls it 
‘ the epistle circulating under the name of James’. 
In view of the grave doubts which Avere raised in 
the third and fourth centuries, it is not easy to 
maintain the traditional view regarding the author- 
ship of the book Avithout serious misgivings. 

(3) The date at Avhich the epistle Avas Avritten 
is another difficulty. Biblical criticism is divided 
into tAvo camp.s. Some scholars ( e.g. Zahn, Mayor, 
Salmon) hold that the document is very early 
(betAveen 40 and 45), and claim that it was written 
before any other book of the NeAv Testament. In 
support of their jiosition they point to (a) the 
primitive character of the teaching of the epistle, 
(b) the primitive nature of the Church organisation. 
Other scholars take up the position that the epistle 
Avas not Aviitten till the close of the first century or 
the beginning of the third. They argue that the 
absence of theology and the emjihasis that is laid 
on the practical side of Christianity need not neces- 
sarily imply primitiveneHs or an early date. Similar 
characteristics are found in the Did ache, the Epistle 
of Clement of Rome, and the Shepherd of Hennas, 
Avith Avhich Avritings -the epistle seems to have 
mr.ny points of affinity. The validity of this argu- 
ment IS undeniable ; it proves conclusively that, 
as far as its general tone is concerned, the epistle 
might have been written in the early decacles of 
the second century, though it does not demon.strate, 
of course, that it must have been written at that 
date. It is very difficult to decide between these 
rival theories, but the elementary character of the 
(Church organisation implied in the epistle, and 
the absence of any reference to bishops and deacons 
(both of whom became established institutions in 
the first quarter of the second century), seem to 
point definitely in the direction of the earlier date. 

(4) The character of the epistle ha# called forth 
tAvo very interesting theories in modern times. 
Impressed by the general absence of characteristic 
Christian elements and the Jewish tone and colour- 
ing of the book, Spitta put forward the hypothesis 
that the Epistle of James was a Jewish ethical 
treatise which was adopted and taken over by the 
Christian Church, after a few slight additions had 
been made to it. In favour of this theory, it is 

ossible to point to a similar treatment of other 

ewish documents— e.g. the fojirth book of Ezra, 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah, all of Avhich have been christianised 
and adapted for use in Christian circles. It is 
generally thought, however, that Spitta has failed 
to make out his case. If the Christian elements 
ill James appear to be slight on tho surface of the 
book, Ave must not forget that the epistle repro- 
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duces the essential elements in the ethical teaching the time in England, made the movement oppoi* 
of Jesus. Moreover, it is hard to believe that the tune for procuring the return of the lawful 
Christian redactor would have been so sparing in sovereign. Steps to this end, to which Murdoch 
the additions which he made. offered no obstacle, were taken, conditions of re- 

Another interesting theory is that propounded lease being arranged in 1423. By these £40,000 
by Professor J. H. Moulton, who thinks that the was to be paid to defray the expense of James’s 
epistle was written by James, not for Christians maintenance and education, while provision was 
at all, but for unconverted Jews. The writer also made for his marriage to a high-born English 
avoids direct reference to Jesus lest the mention lady. So it was that on 13th February 1424 James 
of his name should alienate the sympathy of his was wedded to Jane Beaufort (q.v.), with whom 
leaders. He introduces, however, a multitude of from a prison window ho may or may not previ- 
his sayings, honing that ‘ their intrinsic beauty ously have fallen romantically in love. Thereafter 
and power would w'ln their way ’ and prepare them James and his consort set out for Scotland, and 
for more definite Christian teaching later on. On the exchanges having been made at Durham and a 
this theory, the Epistle of James is a unique experi- truce entered into wTiereby neither country was to 
ment in early Christian apologetic. It is so unique, assist the enemies of the other, were received with 
however, and so unlike all other forms of apologetic joyous acclamation. 

which were put forward in the early Church, that James found his kingdom a scene of laAvless ex- 
it is,;highly improbable. It is conceivable that a cess and rapine, mainly owing to the weakness of 
modern mind might have projected such a scheme the government and the turbulence of tlie nobles, 
for propagating Christianity, but it is extremely He at once set himself to restore the legitimate 
unlikely that such a plan would have suggested authority of the crown, and to rescue the commons 
itself in early times. from oppression and plunder ; but in carrying out 

The character of the epistle may be best ex- tliese praiseworthy objects he sometimes lost sight 
plained by supposing that it represents a definite of both mercy and justice. Eight months after his 
type of early Christianity —a type which receives restoration he suddenly swooped down upon his 
further illustration in the pages of the Apostolic cousin the former Regent All)any, two of Ins sons. 
Fathers. It is a great mistake to suppose the and his aged father-in-law, the Earl of Lennox, 
existence of a unih)rm theology in the apostolic They were brought to trial, but the nature of the 
age. Christianity assumed many different shapes charges against them is not known. They were 
and types, ami we have every reason to believe that found guilty and executed amid general comiSassion 
the practical and ethical type was far more powerful and regret ; the people believed that it was simply 
and prevalent than the relative importance of the an act of cruel revenge. James then seized and 
Epistle of James among the books of the New imprisoned fifty of the Highland chiefs, and jmt to 
Testament would lead us to suppose. death the most obnoxious ringlea<lers, Hedejuived 

The best modern expositions of the epistle are the powerful Earl of March of his estates, and on 
those of Mayor, Knowling, Bennett ( Century the death of the Earl of Mar, the victor at Har- 
Bihle),V\\xm\)trG{Ca7nb7'idgeBible), 3. H.M.owMon law, he seized the earldom and annexed its 
{Peake's Commentary). For discussions of the prob- immense estates to the crown. Meanwhile, into 
lems connected with the epistle see New Testament the parliament he introduced the principle of repre- 
Tntroductions by Moffatt, Peake, Salmon, Allen, sentation, and for the first time caused its acts to 
■&C., and articles in Dfcri’owary and be jmblished in the language of the common 

the Encyclopcedia Biblica. people. Its enactments, which were judicious and 

James I., king of Scotland (1406-37), the enlightened beyond the age, comprehended the 
second and only surviving son of Robert III., was subjects of agriculture, commerct‘, foreign and 
born at Dunfermline in 1.394. His education was domestic manufactures, the regulation of weights 
entrusted to the learned Bishop Wardlaw of St anJ measures, the impartial administration of 
Andrews. His elder brother, David, Duke of justice, and the police of the country. He renewed 
Rothesay, a reckless and dis.sipated youth, had commercial intercourse with the Netherlands, and 
died at Falkland— it was strongly suspected, but concluded a satisfactory treaty with Denmark, 
not proved, a victim to the unprincipled ambition Norway, and Sweden. He drew closer the ancient 
of his uncle, the Duke of Albany, and King Robert ^ntl of alliance with France, and gave his eldest 
resolved in 1406 to send his younger son for safety daughter in marriage to the Dauphin. But he 
to France. But on the voyage the vessel was taken unfortunately persisted in carrying out harshly, 
by Norfolk pirates ; James was carried to London, sometimes unjustly, his measures for curbing 

and though a truce seemingly existed at the time ^^e power of the nobles, which excited not without 
with England, was handed over to Henry IV., who cause strong discontent and apprehension among 
committed him, along with certain of his attend- whole body. 

ants, to the Tower. For the space of eighteen His confiscation of the earldom of Strathearn, 
years, under Henry IV. and V., and in the first which had devolved on Patrick Graham, brought 
year of the luinority of Henry VI., James was JHatters to a crisis. A conspiracy was formed 
held captive in England in the Tower, at Windsor, against the king’s life, headed by Iiis uncle, the 
and elsewhere— the Duke of Albany, on whom the ^^’arl of Athole ; Sir Robert Stewart, his grandson ; 
government of Scotland had devolved on the death Hubert Graham, uncle of the Earl of 

' " ' . — . - Stratheam, who had personal as well as family 

imuries to revenge. The plot was carried into 

ightly I effect at Perth on the 20tn of Febniary 1437. 

plishments of the age, and he not only became king was about to retire for the night, when 

distinguished in martial and athletic exercises, a great noise and clashing of arms 

but he could play well on the lute and harp and l»eard, and a band of assassins led by Graham 
other mtisical instruments, was a skilful cali- monastery of the Dominicans 

grapher, illuminator, and painter in miniature, and where the court was residing. The bolts hod l>een 
had also a considerable knowledge of medicine, removed from the chamber door, but Catharine 
pliilosophy, jurisprudence. On the death of the Douglas heroically thrust her arm into the 
Duke of Albany in 1420 his son Murdoch succeeded staple. It was instantly broken, and the ruffians 
to the regency. Under his feeble rule the country ^^^st into the chamber. The king, who had 
fell into a state of disorder, almost of anarchy, and sowglit refuge in a vault under the floor, was dis- 
this, and a favourable disposition to the project at covered, and after a desperate resistance was 
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cruelly murdered. The murderers were all appre- promises of land and honours, Lord Hamilton and 
hended in less than a mouth, and put to death other powerful nobles were induced to abandon 
by tortures shocking to humanity. By liia wife, their cause ; their estates were then forfeited, and 
the heroine of the Kingis Quair, he left one they were compelled to take refuge in England, 
son (his successor) and six daughters, one of James was so irritated at the conduct of the Yorkist 
whom, Marguerite d’Ecosse, dau plane of France, faction in protecting and pensioning the exiled 
was a gifted poetess. James was unquestionably Douglases that he unwisely suffered himself to be 
tlie ablest or the Stewart ^ sovereigns, and was entangled in the contest between the rival houses 
possessed of high poetical genius. The Kiiigis Quair of York and Lancaster, and marched for England in 
(i.e. the king’s quire or book), remarkable for 1460 at the head of a powerful army. He laid 
tender delicacy of feeling, is the work of one of siege to Koxburgh Castle, which was at that time 
Chaucer’s best pupils, prol>ably the king himself, in the hands of the English, and was killed by the 
though Mr J. T. T. Brown thought otlierwise bursting of a cannon. 

(1896; see Jusserand’s reply, 1897). The humorous James III. (1460-88), born 10th July 1451, 
pieces Christ's Kirk on the Green and Peblis to the succeeded James II. in 1460. The guardianship 
Pltm are much later compositions ; but a ‘ Ballad of the young monarch was entrusted to his mother 
ofCTood Counsel,' written, unlike The Kingis Quair, and Kennedy, Bishop of St Andrews, a prelate of 
strictly in the Scottish dialect, is ascribed by Pro- great sagacity and integrity, while the Earl of 
fessor Skeat to James. See Professor Skeats edi- Angus, chief of the ‘lied Douglases,’ was made 
tions of The Kingis Quair (S.T.S. 1884 and 1911), lieutenant-general. Under their management the 
Professor LaAvson’s (1910), and Kossetti’s noble government of the kingdom was carried on judici- 
ballad, ‘The King’s Tragedy.’ ously and successfully; but the death of the earl 

James lI„kingof Scotland (1437 -60), was only in 1462 and of the bishop in 1466, while the king 
six years old at the time of his father's murder, was still a boy, left the country a prey to the 
So alarming was the aspect of affairs that the factious and ambitious nobles, conspicuous among 
queen-mother deemed it necessary to take shelter whom was Lord Boyd, high justiciar. Lord Boyd’s 
with her son in the castle of Edinburgh. Along son was created Earl or Arran, and in 1467 he 
Avith Sir Alexander Livingston of CaOendar she obtained the hand of the king’s sister, the Princess 
was entmsted with the care of the young king; Margaret. The ambition and arrogance of tlie 
but {Sir William Crichton, who was ap}>ointed family, however, led to their downfall. The Earl of 
Chancellor, and was governor of Edinburgh Castle, Arran fled to the Continent; and aher his death, 
kept possession of his person, until the queen whichtookplaceanparently before 1472, tlie Princess 
contrived to convey her son out of the fortress Margaret marrietl Lord Hamilton (1474), whose 
conceale<l in a chest, and took refuge with Living- descendants became by this alliance the nearest 
ston in Stirling Castle. Crichton was besieged in heirs to the crown. Ykdjen the king reached man- 
his stronghohl, and comi)eiled to make his sub- hood the defects of his character became apparent, 
mission. Meanwhile the country was brought to He had a refined and cultivated mind and fine tastes, 
the verge of ruin by the feuds of the nobles, and was fond of mathematics and of music, and possessed 
the death of the Earl of Douglas in 1439 remoyed great skill in architecture ; but he was quite unfit 
the only restraining power. Livingston availed to rule a country like Scotland at that period and 
himself of the maniage of the queen-dowager to to keep in order its rude and turbulent nobles. Ho 
Sir James Stewart of Lorn to compel her to resign was fond of money and of pleasure, and spent his time 
her office tis guardian of the king, (^^richton ami in the society of architects, painters, and musicians. 
Livingston became reconciled, and were now the The nobles were indignant at the slight tlms jmt 
sole rulers of the kingdom, till in 1449 the young npon them, and attached themselves to the king’s 
king assumed the rtiins of government. He dis- biothers, the Duke of Albany and the Earl of Mar, 
])layed great prudence and vigour in the manage- wkn were distinguished for their courage and skill 
ment of public afl’airs, and inflicted condign punish- i” military exercises. Janies became jealous of 
ment on the Livingstons for their treatment of his their popularity and put them in prison, whence 
mother. Albany escaped to the Continent, but Mar died in 

The truce which had for some years existed confinement. Albany had, in fact, aspired to the 
between England and Scotland expired in 1448, crown and had engaged to hold it as tlie vassal of 
and war was renewed on the Bordere. Peace, how- Edward, king of England. In retaliation for an 
ever, was restored in the following year by the con- invasion of the country by an English fleet, James 
elusion of a permanent truce. In June 1449 James summoned the array of the kingdom to make an 
married Mary, the only daughter of Arnold, Duke of inroad into England. The army had advanced as 
Gueldres. He procured from the parliament a mini- Lauder wlien the disaffected nobles .suddenly 

ber of judicious enactments for the repression of seized the royal favourites and hanged them on a 
outrages, the impartial administration of justice, bridge over the river Leader — Angus obtaining the 
the protection of the tenants of the feudal Imrons name of Bell-tlie-Cat from his boldness in t^ing 
from summary ejection from their lands, and for initiative. Retuniing to Edinburgh, they 

the punishment of marauders. But his efforts to committed the king a close prisoner to the castle of 
promote the social welfare of the people were Edinburgh. A reconciliation was effected between 
greatly obstructed and thwarted by the nobles, the king and his brother, but it was of .short 
and especially by the Douglases (see I)ougla.s); duration. The coni^iracy among the nobles was 
Earl William bent his whole energies to obtain speedily renewed. They rose in open rebellion, and 
pre-eminent position and power, and he entered induced the young heir to the tnrone to become 
into a treasonable bond with the Earls of Oawford their nominal head. The king was supported by the 
and Ross. James invited him to the court at Stir- northern barons, but they were greatl}'^ outnumbered 
ling, and earnestly urged him to withdraw from his by the rebels. An encounter took place between 
engagement with Crawford and Ross. Douglas in the two bodies (11th June 1488) at Sauchieburn, 
a naughty and insolent manner refused to comply about a mile from the famous field of Bannockburn, 
with this request ; and the king, whose temper was When the battle was going against his party 
naturally fiery, lost all self-command, and stabbed the king galloped from the field, but was thrown 
the earl with his dagger. Some of tlie courtiers from his horse at Beaton’s Mill, and murdered, 
pierced his body with twenty-six wounds. After J James left by his queen, Margaret of Denmark, 
this atrocious murder the fnends and vassals of*^ three sons, the eldest of whom succeeded to the 
the earl made war on the king until, by liberal throne. 
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James IV* (1488-1513) was born in 1473. He 
was only in his sixteenth year when he was induced 
to join the disaffected barons in their rebellion 
against his father, but there is no reason to believe 
that he was a mere passive tool in their hands. The 
remorse which he felt on learning of his father’s mur* 
der, shown by his wearing an iron chain round his 
waist and submitting to various other austerities 
bv way of penance, affords conclusive evidence of 
his consciousness of guilt. His confederates in the 
rebellion, as might have been expected, turned their 
victory to their own advantage. They took posses- 
sion of all the most important offices of state, of the 
money in the rojjral treasury, and of the late king’s 
jewels. They had even the effrontery to accuse 
the loyal barons of treason, and to deprive them 
of their estates, which were divided among the 
leading conspiratoi's. 

When the young king reached maturity he ex- 
hibited great energy and good sense in the admin- 
istration of ])ubUc affairs, in vindicating law and 
punishing crime, in encouraging sliipbuilding, and 
in developing the agriculture and manufactures of 
the country. He gradually withdrew liis confidence 
from the barons who had used him as a tool to gain 
their own selfish ends, and transferred it to Sir 
Andrew Wood (q.v. ) and other trustworthy counsel- 
lors. .lames vigilanlly guarded against the en- 
croachments of tlic papal court, and firmly asserted 
the ecclesiastical independence of his kingdom. 
His romantic and rash disposition induceil him to 
supixu t the cause of the impostor, Perkin Warbeck, 
who visited Scotland in 1495, and to invade Eng- 
land in liis behalf. However, in 1497 a truce for 
seveu years Avas concluded between the two king- 
doms, and in August 1503 the Scottish king was 
married to Margaret, eldest daugliter of Henry 
VII. — an alliance which led ultimately to the union 
of the crowns, dames's affable maunei'S, frank dis- 
position, and splendid hospitality made him highly 
}>opular among his subjects, and his friendship 
was courted by foreign sovereigns. Henry VIII., 
Avho ascended the English throne in 1509, joined 
the league against France, while James adhered 
to the ancient alliance with that country. Petty 
disputes arose between the borderers of the two 
countries, and inroads were matle on both sides. 
Janies Avas indignant at the capture of tAVO privateers 
commanded by the famous AndreAV ilarton, who 
fell in an engagement with two English men-of-war, 
and all redress was refused by Henry. The French 
king, hard pressed by the Spanish and English armiiw, 
made strenuous efforts to obtain assistance from the 
Scots, and the French (jueen addressed a letter to 
James calling herself his mistress, and entreating 
him for her sake to advance three feet into English 
ground. He Avas unfortunately induced to comply 
with her ro(|uest, and, disroganling the entreaties of 
his queen and the remonstrances of his counsellors, 
he suminoned the army of his kingdom and invaded 
England in the summer of 1613. He lingered 
about the Borders until the Earl of Surrey had 
collected a powerful army to repel the invasion. A 
battle took place at Flodden ( q. v. ), 9th September, 
in Avhich the Scottish king and the flower of his 
nobility and gentry lost their lives. James pos- 
sessed excellent abilities and great accomplishments, 
but he was headstrong, obstinate, and impatient of 
contradiction, licentious, and profuse in his expen- 
diture. See Gregory Smith’s Days of James IV, 

( 1890), and a Life by Miss Taylor { 1913). 

James V* (1613-42), Avho was born on the 10th 
of April 1512, ascended the throne at a most critical 
period ; for, though contrary to expectation the 
Earl of Surrey didT not invade Scotland, the king- 
dom was tom by intestine feuds betAveen rival 
factions. The queen-doAvager, headstrong and 
passionate, was appointed regent. About eight 


months after the king’s death she gave birth to 
a son, who died in infancy ; and four months later 
she manled the young Earl of Angus, head of 
the Douglas family. Her marriage put an end 
to her regency, and the Duke of Albany, son of 
the younger brother of Janies HI., was invited 
from France and chosen in her room. Amid the 
contentions of the rival French and English 
factions, and the private quarrels of the nobles, 
the country was l educed to a state of almost total 
anarchy. The intrigues of Henry contributed not 
a little to foment the prevailing disorders. Albany, 
who insisted on revisiting France, returned after 
the lapse of a feAV months to find the Hamiltons 
and Douglases at open war ; and, after vain 
eflbrts to assert the authority of the govern- 
ment, he obtained permission in the beginning of 
1524 to revisit Fiance for a limited period, hut did 
not return. Meanwhile the young king had been 

f laced under the care of the poet Sir David 
•yndsay, who instructed him in all manly and 
liueral accomplishments ; hut his mother interrupted 
his education, and, with the assistance of her brother 
Henry VIII. in 1524, when James had reacheil his 
thirteenth year, put him at the head of the govern- 
ment in order that she and her faction might mis- 

f overn the kingdom in his name. She had noiv 
econie tired of her husband, and after a good deal 
of difficulty she succeeded in obtaining a divorce 
from him, and married young Henry SteAvari, a son 
of Lord Avondale. In the following year the 
custody of tlie young king fell into the hands 
of the Douglases, Avho ke])t him a close prisoner 
until he made his escajie in 1528, and assumed tlie 
position of an indejiendont sovereign. He dis- 
played ^reat firmness and resolution in carrying 
out his judicious nolicy, though unfortunately his 
morals liad been aeeply injured by the manmu- in 
Avhicli the base Bycophaiits of the court had jiandered 
to his passions. He expelled from the kingdom the 
Douglases, Avho had entered into a traitorous league 
Avith England, severely punished the Border free- 
booters, chastised the insurgent Highlanders, re- 
newed the amuent commercial treaty oetw’een Scot- 
land and the Netherlandsj instituted the College <»f 
Justice, and took measures to luotect the peasantry 
against the tyranny of the barons. Ilis sympatJiy 
Avith the common peojJo and his habit of visiting 
their houses in disguise procured for him the 
<lesignation of ‘the king of the common.s.’ In 1530 
James undertook a voyage to France, and on the 
Ist of January 1537 he Avas iiiari ied to Magdalene, 
daughter of Francis I., who, however, died in the 
following July. In June 15,38 James married 
Mary of Guise, AvidoAV of the Duke of Longueville 
and sister of the Duke of Guise. 

MeanAvhile the principles of the reformed faitii 
were making progress in Scotland, and Henry VIII. 
tried to induce his nephew to follow his ecclesiastical 
policy and to repudiate the authority of the papal 
see. But James, though he looked with a severe eye 
upon the overgrown Avealth, idleness, and corrup- 
tion of the cler^, found it necessary to rely on their 
support in order to reduce the exorbitant power 
of trie nobles. The bishops on their part strove to 
bring about a rujrture Avitli England. With the 
liope of gaining over his nepheAv to adopt his policy, 
Henry invited the Scottish king to meet him at 
York in the autumn of 1541, and Avaited there six 
days for him. But James Avas induced to break 
his engagement, and the proud temper of the 
English monarch fired at the insult. Other causes 
of offence arose, and war broke out between the two 
countries in 1542. An army of 30,000 men under 
the Duke of Norfolk were ordered to invade Scot- 
land ; but the attempt ended in nothing. A Scot- 
tish army levied to oppose the invaders advanced 
as far as Fala ; the nobles, however, while willing 
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to support James within the kingdom, refused to 
follow him beyond the frontier. Another ai*my 
was shortly after levied by the exertions of the 
clergy ; but the command of this army having been 
unwisely given by the king to a favourite named 
Oliver Sinclair, the nobles again refused to act. 
While the Scottish army thus disputed, a body of 
English Borderers fell upon and completely routed 
them at Solway Moss, taking many prisoners. 
James was completely overwhelmed by this shame- 
ful discomfiture, and fell into a state of the deepest 
despondency. He retired to Falkland Palace 
attacked by a slow fever which no skill could 
remove, and he died there 14th December 1542, in 
the thirty-first year of his age. He left one legiti- 
mate child, the ill-fated Mary, who was only a 
few days old at his death, and six natural children, 
one of whom was the celeluated Regent Moray. 
See Bapsb, Mariages de Jacques V. ( 1889). 

•lames I. of England (1603-25) and VJ. of 
Scotland (1567-1625) Avas the only son of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and Heni*y, Lord Darnley. He was 
born in Edinburgh Ca.stre on the 19th June 1566, 
at which time unpleasant relations between Mary 
and her husband were beginning to develop them- 
selves. Then followed the murder of Darnley in 
Fel unary 1567, the marriage of Mary to Both well 
in May, th<i rising of the nobles at Oarberry Hill 
in .June, and the subsequent imprisonment of Mary 
and enforced resignation of her c,n)wn. In conse- 
quence of this rapid cmirse of events James was 
proclaimed king of Scotland, 29th July 1567. The 
nation at this timt^ was rent by factions, and, as 
was customary in Scotland under ‘ bairn kings,’ 
each faction sought to have possession of the per- 
son of the monaridi. James was placed in Stirling 
Castle in the keening of the Earl of Mar, and here 
he receiveil his euucation under the famous scholar 
(leorge Buchanan. Within elevim years Moray, 
Lennox, Mar, and Morton had successively held 
the regency of the kingdom, and when, in 1578, 
the Regent Morton was driven from power James 
himself nominally assumed the direction of aflairs. 
But the government of his advisers was unpo])ular, 
and Morton once more succeeded in re-establish- 
ing himself in the legency. About this time 
James began to exhibit that partiality towards 
favourites which was so characteristic a feature 
of his life ; and an accomplished, but truculent 
and unprincipled soldier. Captain James Stewart, 
whom he created Earl of Arran, was the favourite 
with whose help and that of the Duke of Lennox 
(another favourite) the king was enabled finality 
to break the ])ower of Morton. After Morton s 
execution ( 1581 ) James ruled the kingdom through 
his two favourites, not without much discon- 
tent and grumbling on the part both of the kirk 
and the nobility. Hence, on 12th August 1582, 
occurred the well-known Raid of Ruthven (q.v.), 
when the king was forcibly seized by a party of 
his nobles, and under their direction was obliged 
to sanction the imprisonment of Arran and the 
banishment of Lennox. In 1583 a counter-plot 
effected the king’s freedom, when he immediately 
restored Arran to power. The confederate lords were 
obliged to floe to England, whence, in 1585, through 
the connivance of Queen Elizabeth, they returned, 
and with an army of 10, (XX) men forced James to 
capitulate in Stirling Castle. Arian once more 
was banished, and never again restored to power. 

In 1586 Queen Mary, then a prisoner in England, 
was condemned by the English court to be 
executed. James’s conduct at this time, taken in 
connection with his previous attitude towards his 
mother, and his subsequent friendly alliance with 
Elizabeth, has been severely censured by Mai-y’s 
artisans, and in truth does not admit of much 
efence. In the winter of 1589 he went to Denmark, 
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where he married the Princess Anne (1574-1619), 
daughter of Frederick II., king of that country. 
During these and subsequent years James was fre- 
quently in conllict with the l^resbyterians on the 
one hand, and with the Roman Catholics on the 
other. Like Elizabeth, he hated Puritanism, and 
was not disinclined towards some modified form 
of Romanism. The spirit of Presbyterianism he 
regarded as too democratic, and was therefore dis- 
osed to introduce Episcopacy into Scotland, and 
id ultimately (in 1600) succeed in establishing 
bishops. In consequence of this tendency the king 
had frequent theological discussions with the Pres- 
byterian ministers ; which discussions, however, 
wore not altogether unwelcome to him, as he had 
a strong taste for polemics. From 1591 to 1594 the 
Roman Catholic lords in the north were in a state 
of semi-insurrection ; but James finally marched 
against them, and the disturbances were sup- 
pressed. In 16(X) occurred that strange episode, 
the Cowrie Conspiracy ( m v. ), 

During the whole of Elizabeth’s long reign the 
disturbing element in English politics had been the 
question of the succession to tne throne; this was 
finally settled when, on the death of that queen in 
1603, James VI, of Scotland ascended the English 
throne. He was at first well received by his subjects 
in England, but subsequently became unpopular by 
reason of his continued partiality tovv'ards favour- 
ites. Ho also degraded the jirerogative of the crown 
by the .sale of titles of dignity : the title of baronet, 
which he originatetl, could be bought for £1(XX), a 
barony for £5000, and an earldom for £20,(X)0. His 
chief favourite at this time was Robert Kerr, or 
Carre, a Scotchman of the Border family of Kerr 
of Ferniehirst, on whom he showered honours and 
emoluments, finally creating him Earl of Somerset. 
When Carre fell out of favour he was succeeded 
by the notorious Buckingham. The king really 
governed through these minions, and the name and 
prestige of England, so formidable under Elizabeth, 
sank into insignificance. In 1617 James revisiteii 
Scotland, signalising his reappearance among his 
Scottish subjects by several angry disputes with 
the clergy, in which the king did not always come 
off victorious. His eldest son, Henry, Prince of 
Wales, having, to the great grief of the nation, died 
in 1612, the succession ilevolvod upon his second son 
Charles (afterwards Charles 1.), between whom and 
a Spanish princess the king was long anxious to 
effect a marriage, but after years of negotiation the 
project was not successful, Buckingham, who was 
entrusted too much with the conduct of the affair, 
acted rashly and unwisely, with the consequence 
that war broke out between the two countries. 

James died on 27th March 1625. His character 
has been painted in various colours by different 
historians. Sully epigrammatically described him 
as ‘ the wisest fool in Christendom ; ^ and Macaulay, 
in one of his antithetical sentences, exaggerates 
this aspect of James’s character by stating that ‘ he 
was indeed made up of two men — a witty, well- 
read scholar, who wrote, disputed, and harangued, 
and a nervous, drivelling idiot who acted.^ By 
more recent historians, however, such as Von 
Ranke and Mr S. R. Gardiner, his character has 
been treated more broadly and mildly ; but perhaps 
the best popular estimate of the man, liis manners, 
and his peculiarities, is the representation of him 
which is given by Scott in The Fortunes of Nigel. 

The literary tastes which James had acquired 
under the tuition of Buchanan appeared in after 
life in various works which he issued, but none of 
which ever became popular. These are Essays of 
a Prentice in the Divine Art of Poesie (1684);. 
Poetical Exercises at Vacant Hours ( 1591 ) ; Demon- 
ologie (1697); Basilicon Doron (q.v.) ; and the 
Counterblast to Tobacco (1616). Westcott edited. 
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his unpuhlislied verse (1912), C. H. M'llwain his 
Political W orks (1919). 

See the historians already named ; Burton, Tytler, 
Galderwood, &c. ; Henderson, Jame» 1. and VI. (1904) ; 
Goodman, Court of James 7., ed. J. S. Brewer (1839); 
The Secret History of the Court of Kinr/ James ed. 
Sir W. Scott (1811), containing Osborne’s Memoirs, 
Weldon’s valuable Court of Kiny Janies, &a 

James II. of England and Vll. of Scotland 
( 1680 - 88 ) was the second surviving son of Charles 
I., and was bom 14th October 1633. A short time 
before his father’s execution he escaped to Holland, 
and shortly after went to France. He served for 
some time in the French army under Turenne, and 
when he was obliged to leave the French territory 
on the conclusion of peace between tlie English 
Commonwealth and Louis XIV. he entered the 
military service of Spain. At the Restoration ( 1660) 
James was recognised as Duke of York, and was 
made Lord High Admiral of England. In Novem- 
ber 1659 he 110(1 married Anne Hyde, daughter of the 
Chancellor, afterwards Earl of Clarendon. He had 
some skill in maritime affairs, and in 1666 he com- 
manded an English squadron wJiicli gaintid a signal 
victory over a Dutch fleet under Admiral Opdam. 
In 1671 he again encountered, off the coast of Suf- 
folk, the Dutch led by the celebrated De Kuyter, 
and the conflict, which was obstinately contested, 
terminated at nightfall in a dra\Vn battle. On the 
deatli of Anne Hyde in 1671 James made a public 
avowal of his conversion to the Roman Catholic 
faith. In 1673 the English parliament passed the 
Test Act, re(i Hiring all civil and military officers to 
subscribe a (leclaration against transubstantiation, 
and to receive the sacrament according to the rites 
of the Church of England. James was conseqiiently 
obliged to resign the office of Lord High Admiral. 
Shortly after he married Mary, daugliter of the 
Duke of Modena. The national ferment occa-sioned 
by the supposed Popish Plot became so formidable 
tliat he was under the necessity of retiring to the 
Continent, and during his absence an attempt was 
made to exclude him from the tlirone. He returned 
at the close of 1679, but King Charles found it 
necessary to require him to remove again from the 
court, and he was sent down to Scotland to take 
the management of its affairs. The cruelties which 
he inllicted on tlie (k>v(*nanters have left an indel- 
ii)le stain upon hi.s memory. Meanwhile the 
Exclusion Rill was again introduced, and was twice 
pas.sed by the Commons, but in the first instance 
it was rejected by the Lords, and on the second 
occasion it was lost by the dis.solution of the par- 
liament. James then returned to England, and in 
direct xiolation of the law took his seat in the 
council, arid resumed the direction of naval affairs. 

At the death of Charles in 1685 James ascended 
the throne, and on taking his seat at the head of 
the council board he declared his resolution to 
maintain the established government both in 
church and .state, and to respect the liberties of 
the people. Rut immediately after his accession 
he proceeded to levy, on his own warrant, without 
waiting for the meeting of parliament, the customs 
and excise duties which they had granted to 
Charles only for life. He sent a mission to Rome, 
heard mass o.stentatiously in public with regal 
splendour, became, like his brother, the pensioned 
slave of the French king, and made the inhu-ests 
of his kingdom subservient to the arbitrary and 
ambitious designs of that monarch. In Scotland, 
at his instance, the persecution of the Covenanters 
was renewed with increased severity and cruelty, 
and a law was passed enacting that attendance at 
a conventicle, either as a preacher ov a hearer, 
should be punislied with death and confiscation 
of goods. After the futile rebellion of Jjimes’s 
nephew, Monmouth (q.v. ), came the ‘Bloody 


Assize,’ presided over by the infamous Jeffreys, 
in which 320 persons were hanged ; the judicial 
murder of Alice Lisle and Elizabeth Gaunt pro- 
duced an especially strong impression on the public 
mind. The suspension of the Test Act by the 
king’s own authority, his prosecution (if the seven 
bishops on a charge of seditious libel, his conferring 
ecclesiastical benefices on Roman Catholics, his 
violation of the rights of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, his plan for packing parliament, 
and numerous other arbitrary and despotic acts 
showed his fixed determination to destroy the con- 
stitution and to overthrow the church. The indig- 
nation of the people was at length roused against 
him, and it became evident that nis expulsion from 
the throne was necessary for the welfare and safety 
of the nation. The interposition of William, 
Prince of Orange, James’s son-in-law, was formally 
solicited by seven influential politicians, and was 
readily granted. He landed at Torbay on the 4th 
of November 1688 at the head of a powerful army, 
and began his march towards London. He was 
everywhere hailed as a deliverer, while James was 
deserted not only by his ministers and troops, but 
even by his daughter the Princess Anne. The 
unfortunate king, on the first appearance of 
danger, had .sent his wife and infant son to France, 
and lie siion after made his escape from the country 
and joined them at St Germains. He was hospit- 
ably received by Louis XIV., who settled a pension 
on him. In the following year, aided by a small 
body of French troops, he proceeded to Ireland and 
inaile an ineflectual attempt to regain hi.s throne. 
H e was defeated at the battle of the Royne, and re- 
turned to St Germain.s, where he re.sided until his 
death, 6th September 1701, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his ag(j. He left two daughters — Mary, married 
to the IMnce of Orange, and Anne, afterwards 
queen — and one son by his second wife, James 
Francis F.dward, ‘the Chevalier de St George’ 
(see Jacohite.s). He had also .several illegitimate 
children — one of whom was Marshal Rerwick. 

Sec the historie.s of England by Macaulay, Ranke, Lin- 
gard ; Burnet’s History of His Own Time ; Meepherson’s 
History of tJreat Britain (1775) and Oriifinal Pafiers 
(1775); the Lives by C. J. Eux and Clarke (1816); 
Wellwood’s Memoirs, and Luttrell’s Relation of State 
Affairs ; Wilson’s James Tl. and the Duke of Berwick 
(1876); Campana de (.'avelli, Les Berniers Stuarts d 
St Cermam (Fans, 1871) ; Rloxain’s Maydalen CoUeye 
and James II. (1886); E. and M. S. Grow, English 
Court in Exile ( 1911) ; woiks cited at (Jhakles II. ; and 
articles Seven Bishops, &c. 

James, GkORGE Payne RainSFORD, romance- 
writer, was born in London in 1801. The son of a 
well-known physician, he was educated at Putney 
and in Pbaiice, and hy seventeen had Avritten 
some Eastern tales, which found favour Avith Wash- 
ington Irving. Thereafter he ceased to Avrite, 
dictating instead to an amanuensis his ‘ thick- 
coining fancies.’ In all he published seventy-seven 
Avorks, in 198 volumes —historical romances mostly, 
hut also biographies, poems, &c. The best Avere 
among the earliest — Richelieu p829) and Henry 
Masterton ( 1832). He Avas Rritisli consul at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, from 185‘2 till 1858, and then at 
Venice till his death there on 9tli May 1860. 

G. P. R. James' may be cla.ssed as a hybrid— a 
productive hybrid -betAveen Dumas and Mrs Ann 
kadcliffe. Leigh Hunt Avrites kindly of him, and 
Sir Archibald Alison could ‘revert Avibh pleasure 
to his varied compositions.’ But his two horsemen 
will be remembered best, if not indeed solely, by 
Thackeray’s parody Barhazure. A revised eilition 
of his works in 21 volumes appeared in 1844-49. 

James Sir Henry, director of the Geological 
Surv^ of Ireland and of the Ordnance Survey of 
the Dnited Kingdom, was bom near St Agnes in 
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Cornwall in 1803. He passed in 1825 from the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, into the 
Royal Engineers. In 1844 he was appointed 
director of the Geological Survey of Ireland ; in 
1846 head of the Admiralty works at Portsmouth ; 
in 1852 director of the ()rdnance Survey of the 
United Kingdom ; and in 1857 chief of the 
Statistical and Topographical Department of the 
War Office. He was knighted in 1860, and made 
major-general in 1868. He <lied at Southampton 
on 15th June 1877. From his pen came several 
works on geology, surveying, &c., including 
Ordnance, Trigonometrical Survey of Ireland 
(1858) and Account the Principal Triangula- 
tion of the United K ingdom (1864). By means 
of zinco- photography, a process which he invented 
in 1859, he produced fac similes of Domesday Kook 
(32 vols.) and of national MSS. of England (to 
Anne’s reign ), of Scotland, and of Ireland. 

James OF IIerkfokd, Henry, Baron (1828- 

1911 ), horn at Hereford, went to sciiool at Chelten- 
ham College, and was called to the bar of the Muhlle 
Temido in 1852. In 1850, and again in 1851, he 
had attained legal distinction as lecturer’s prize- 
man at the Inner Tcm})le. He became a Queen’s 
(.U>nnRel in 1869, a bencher of his Inn in 1870; 
and in March 1869 entered the House of Commons 
for Taunton. He continued to rc])reHent Taunton 
in the Liberal interest until 1885, -when he was 
returned for Bury, in Lancashire. He made a con- 
siderable mark in the dehates on the Judicature 
Rill in 1872, and in the succeeding year was 
appointed by Mr Gladstone Solicitor-general. In 
1873 he became Attorney-general, and was knighted ; 
and in 1880, on the return of Mr Gladstone to power, 
ho again became Attorney general. He ably con - 
ducUid the Corrupt Practices Bill through the 
House of Commons In 188,3. Sir Henry James 
was ollered the Lord Chancellorship on the forma- 
tion of Mr Ghulstone’s third administration in 
1886, hut he declined in consequence of his inability 
to snjqmit the Home Rule policy; and in 1886 he 
was ic-elocted for Bury unopposed, as a Liberal 
(hiioni.st. Created Lord James of Hereford in 
1895, he w'as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
in 1895-1902. He oj)])Osed the second Home Rule 
Bill, Mr Chamberlain’s tariO' scheme, ami the re- 
jection of the 1909 budget by the House of Lords. 

James, Henry, an eminent American novelist, 
was born in New York, 15th April 1843. He was 
until his father’s death known to the reading 
public as Henry James, junior, the father (1811- 
82) being a well-known and original theological 
writer and lecturer, the exponent in turn of Sande- 
manianism and the system of Swedenborg. The 
boy wiis cosmopolitan from his cradle, and was 
educated under his father’s eye in New York, 
Geneva, Paris, and Boulogne. In 1862 he entered 
the Harvard law-school, hut his destiny was to be 
solely a man of letters, and, after the usual pre- 
liminaries of magazine- writing and shorter stories, 
he took his place among contemporary novelists 
witli liodcrick Hudson in 1875. Already in 1869 
he had migrated to Europe, there to reside by turns 
ill England and in Italy. He died 28th February 
1916, half a year after being naturalised as Briti.sh. 
Notable novels are The A merican (1878), The Euro- 
peans (1878), Daisy Miller (1878), A Bundle oj 
Letters ( 1879), Washington Sqtiare ( 1880), The Por- 
trait of a Lady ( 1881 ), I'lic Bostonians ( 1886), Prin- 
cess Casamassima (1886), The Tragic Muse (1890), 
What Maisie Knew (1897), The Awkward Age 
(1899), The Sacred Fount (1901), The Wings of a 
Dove (1902), The Ambassador (1903), 2'he Golden 
Bowl (1905); besides collections such as Stories 
Itevived ( 1886), 'The Reverberator ( 1888), The Aspem 
Papers (1888), A London Life (1889), The Finer 


Grain (1910). His delicate critical power was 
shown in his French Poets and Novelists (1878), 
Partial Portraits, Hawthorne^ W, W, Story (1903), 
and Notes on Novelists (1914). There is a geo- 
gra])hical thread in Portraits of Places (1884), A 
Little Tour in France, English Hours, Italian 
Hours, The American Scene (1907). The Question 
of our Speech ( 1905 ) deals with the nature of fiction ; 
A Small Boy and Others ( 1913), Notes of a Son and 
Brother (1914), and The Middle Years (1917) are 
biographical and autobiographical. A selection of 
his Letters appeared in 1920. In fiction James 
was a leader in the analytical school, whose 
method he carried to a degree of refinement which 
sometimes approaches morbidity. The subtlety 
and cleverness amaze, the allusiveness and the 
elliptical dialogue perplex the impatient. 

See studies by Cary (1905), Huelfer (1913), West 
(1916), Theodora Bosanquot (1924). 

JameSy William, elder brother of the pre- 
ceding, was born in New York in 1842, and, 
educated at home and in Europe, took the Harvard 
M.l). ; and from 1872 he lectured at Harvard on 
anatomy, physiology, psychology, and philosophy 
in succe.ssion. He became a professor in 1881, A 
keen and pregnant thinker, a luminous and attrac- 
tive writer, he defended what have been thought 
theological i)aradoxes on non-theological grounds, 
maintained orthodox positions in an unorthodox 
and original manner, and combined empirical 
method with a strongly idealistic body of thought. 
As an analytical psychologist of the school of 
Wundt and Kibot he exercised even more influ- 
ence than as a metaphysician — the exponent of 
Pragmatism (1907 ; see Pragmatism) and A Plu- 
ralistic Universe ( 1909 ). His works comprise Pi'in- 
ciples of Psychology ^1900), and a smaller manual 
(1902) ; The Will to Believe ; Hinnan Immortality ; 
The Varieties of Religions Experience (the Gifl’ord 
Lectures at Edinburgh in 1899-1901). In 1884 he 
edited his father’s Literary Remains ; and he died 
in August 1910. See studies by Royce (1912) and 
Boutroux (1911), the hiograpliical work by his 
brother above mentioned, and bis Letters ( 1920). 

JaineSy John Angell, Congregationalist minis- 
ter, was born at Blamlford Forum, Dorsetshiie, June 
6, 1785, >vas apprenticed to a linen-draper, studied 
at a dissenting college at Gosport, and as a ])opular 
preacher Avas at twenty settled as pastor at Bir- 
iiiiiigham, where be remained till his aeath, October 
1, 1859. He published a multitude (17 vols. col- 
lected) of sermons, tracts, addresses, and religious 
works, one of them the Anxious Inquirer. See 
Life by Dale ( 1861 ). 

Jameson, Anna, art critic and general writer, 
daughter of an Irish miniatuie- painter named 
Brownell Murphy, was horn at Dublin in 1794, and 
for a dozen years had been a governess Avhen in 
1825 she married Robert Jameson, who in 1829 was 
appointed a judge in Dondnica. His neglect led 
her to refuse to accompany him ; and save during a 
visit to Canada in J8,36-.38, she ceased to live with 
him. In 1831 she published Memoirs of Female 
Sovereigns, and this was succeeded in the following 
year by her subtle and fascinating Characteristics 
of Shakesqteard s Women. Among other topics 
upon which she wrote at this time uere feinak 
labour, penitentiaries, and hospital nursing. Slie 
further published, in 1833, Beauties of the Court of 
Charles II., in 1837 Sketches of Gemncmy, in 1838 
Rambles in Canada, and in 1846 Memoirs and 
Essays. But it is as an art-critic that she is best 
remembered, for her Handbook to Public Gidleries 
in and near London ( 18,32) ; Lives of Early Italian 
Painters (1845); Poetry of Sacred and Legend- 
ary Art (1848); Legends of the Monastic Orders 
(1850); Legends of the Madonna (1852); and a 
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Commonplace Book of 2'honghts, Memories^ and 
Fancies (1854). Her work on Oar Lord ami 
John the Baptist as represented in art was con- 
pieted by Lady EastlaKe. Slie died at Ealing, 
19tli Marcli 1860. See the Memoirs by iier niece 
(1878), and the new edition of her works (6 vols. 
1890). 

Jameson, Sir Leander Starr, leader of the 
raid into the Transvaal, was born at K«linhurgh 
8th February 1853, studied medicine there and at 
London, ana having gone to the Cape, settled in 
medical practice at Kimberley in 1878. Through 
Cecil Kliodes he took part in pioneer work, was 
made administrator for the South Africa Company at 
Fort Salisbury, and conciliated onormons influence 
and popularity. During the troubles at Johan- 
nesburg between tlie Uitlander reform party and 
the Boer government Jameson, who by or^er of 
Rhodes, then Cape Premier, had concentrated the 
military forces of Uliodesia at Mafeking on the 
Transvaal frontier, started with 500 troopers to 
support the Reformers (29th December 1895) iust 
when they had been intimidated by President 
Kruger ; and after riding foodless for twenty-four 
hours the party encountered on 1st Jantiary 1896 
an ovei whelming Boer force strongly posted at 
KrugerH<lor[>, to the west of Johannesburg. Sur- 
prised ami di.sapi)ointed that no support came to 
them from Johannesburg, they fought gallantly 
till their ammunition was exhausted and till Boer 
reinforcements brought up artillery. Then Jameson 
and 450 men surrendered, and were imprisoned at 
Pretoria, but handed over ere long to tlie British 
authorities for trial. Jameson, who arrived in 
England two months after the raid, was in August 
condemned to fifteen montlis’ imprisonment, with- 
out hard labour, bis officers to minor terms of im- 
prison merit. He fell ill in prison, and was released 
in December. He served in the war in 1899-1900, 
and in 1900 was elected to the (Jape l^egislative 
Assembly for Kimberley. In 1902 be was made 
director, in 1913 president, of the South African 
Company, and in 1904-8 was ( Pi’ogiessive) Premier 
of (Jane Colony. He retired from politics in 1912, 
and died 2(Hh November 1917. See Life by Ian 
Colvin ( 1922). 

Jameson, Uobkrt (1772-1854), geologist and 
mineralogist, born at Leith, and educated at Edin- 
burgh Uiriversity and irnder Werner at Freiberg 
( 1800-2), was elected in 1804 to the chair of Natur-al 
History in the uiriversity of Editrhurgh. At first a 
Werireriau, he adojited Hutton’s views; and he 
published half-a-dozen works on mineralogy and 
geognosy. 

Jamesone« Ceorge, portrait- pain ter, was born 
in Aberdeen, ju'ohably in 1588, a son of Andrew 
Jamesone, a master-mason and burgess of guild of 
the city. A hasele.ss tradition affirmed that he 
studied painting in Antwerp under Rubens along 
with Vair Dyck. Really he was in 1612 apprenticed 
for eight years to ‘John Anderson, paynter' (see 
Academy, 14th Apr il 1 894 ). The dates inscribed upon 
bis works prove that in 1620 he practised his art 
at Aberdeen, and afterwards mainly in Edinburgh, 
of vrhich he liecame a burgess in 1633. He was 
soon in excellent repute as a portrait-painter, and 
likenesses by his hand of many of his most eminent 
contemporaries still exist. One of his chief patrons 
was Sir Colin Campbell of Glenoi-chy, for whom he 
executed an extensive series of portraits, both from 
the life and from earlier [rictures, which are now 
preserved at Taymouth Castle and Langton House, 
Duns. Many works attributed to Jainesone — ^in 
not a few cases falsely attributed to him— are pre- 
served in the mansions of Scotland. His authentic 
works are painted with considerable delicacy, but 
are marred by very pronounced mannerisms, and 


their painter has little claim to his customary title 
of ‘the Scottish Van Dyck.' He died at Edin- 
burgh in 1644. See J. Bulloch’s George Jamesone 
(1885). 

James Bay, the southerly arm of Hudson 
Bay, about 250 miles long from north to south, 
and 175 miles wide. It is greatly beset with 
islands, and its navigation is dangerous. 

James River is formed by the union of the 
Jardvson and Cowpastuie streams in the west of 
Virginia, and has its entire course in that state. 
It flows in a generally east-south-cast direction, 
passing Lynclinuigh and Richmond ; and, widen- 
ing into an estuary for tlie last 60 miles of its 
course, it falls into the Atlantic at the southern 
extremity of Chesapeake Bay. It is 450 miles in 
length, and is navigable for hirge steamers to City 
Point, at the mouth of the Appomattox. It was 
at Jamestown, now a ruined village on the north 
bank of this river, that the first English settlement 
ill America was formed (1607). The James River 
and Kanawha Canal, wliic.h extends from Richmond 
to the White Sulphur Springs, follows the windings 
of the river for a considerable distance. 

James’s Powder is the modern representa- 
tive of an old nostrum of Dr Robert James 
{1705-76)of London, d’ he preparation in the IMiat- 
macopteia which is supposed to have similar viitues 
in febrile affections consists of oxide of aiilimony 
and phosphate of lime. It is but little used now. 

Jamestown, a city of New York, on Chau- 
tauqua Lake, 70 miles S. by W. of Buffalo by 
rail. It has manufactures of woollens, pianos, 
furniture, &c. Pop. (1880) 9357 ; (1920) 38,917. 
See also James River. 

James Town, the chief place and only sea- 
port of St Helena (q.v.). 

Janiet, Marie (1820-93). See Sisterhoods. 

Janii, the last classical poet of Persia, 1419 92. 
See Persia ( Literature). 

Jamieson, John, D.D., a mer itorious Scot fish 
scholar, was horn in Gla.sgow, March 3, 1759, 
studied for the rninistiv, and in 1781 was ordained 
pastor of the Secession (Anti -burgher) congrega- 
tion at Forfai'. In 1797 he was translated to Ediir- 
buigh, where he died July 12, 1838. Jainiesoir’s 
reputation rests on his Etymological Dictionary oj 
the Scottish Lanqaa^e (1808-9; supplenieirt 1825; 
he.st edition by llavld Donaldson, 4 vols. 1879-87). 
It is a \\ork of great industry, and of very con- 
siderable value as a collection of Scots words, 
phrases, customs, &c. ; but it possesses little criti- 
cal or philological merit, according to the present 
standard. His preliminary dissertation on the 
‘Origin of the Scots Language’ is an elaborate 
but unsuccessful attempt to prove that the Scottish 
language is really the Pictish langmage, and that 
the Piets were not Celts, but Scandinavian Goths. 
Jamieson also wrote on the Culdees, on the alfin- 
ities of the Greek and Latin languages to the 
Gothic, on the royal palaces of Scotland, &c. ; and 
he published editions of Barbour's Bruce, Blind 
Harry’s Sir William Wallace, and Slezer’s TheaU 
riim Scotice. 

Jammes, Francis, French poet and prose- 
writer, was born at 'J'ournay, Hautes-Pyr^nees, in 
1868. His earlier poems were collected in T)e 
VAng6lus de VAiihe d V Angelus du Soir (1898), 
which was followed by Deuil des Primentres ( 1901 ), 
Le Triomphe de la Vie (1904), a number of prose 
romances, such as Le Roman du Lievre ( 1903). Le 
Polte Rustique ( 1920) is also in prose. 

Jammu (Jummoo), a town of Kashmir, on an 
affluent of the Chenab ; pop. 31,700. 

Jamnotri, hot 8prin|rs near the source of the 
Jumna, in northein India, in 30” 59' N. lat. and 
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78“ 36^ E. long., 10,849 feet above the eea. Theii 
temperature is 194*7“ F., nearly that of boiling 
water at their elevation. They are overhung bj 
three connected mountains known as the Jamnotr: 
Peaks (20,100 to 21,150 feet). 

JaneSTillCf a city of Wisconsin, lies mostly 
between bluffs in the narrow bottom-land of Kock 
River, which is crossed here by six bridges, 91 
miles NW. of Chicago, at the junction of four 
railways. The ri^^er is crossed by dams, and its 
water-power is utilised in numerous manufactories 
of various kinds. Pop. 18,000. 

Janet, Paul, an eminent French philosopher, 
horn at Paris, 30th April 1823. He was educated 
at the Normal School, and was in turn teacher in 
the gymnasium at Bourges, and professor of Philo- 
sophy in the faculty at Strasburg and of Logic in 
the Lyc6e Louis-le-Grand. In 1864 he was elected 
to the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
and then he lectured in the Sorbonne at Paris. He 
died 4th October 1899. 

Jaiiiii, Jules Gabriel, French critic and 
novelist, was born at St ^Itienne, December 24, 
1S04, and had his education there and at Paris. 
He took early to journalism, writing for the Figaro, 
the Qtiotidienne, and the Journal des Dihats, and 
his dramatic criticisms in the last-named journal 
made him a reputation by their wit and vivacity. 
Janin wrote with fatal fluency, and his numberless 
articles, prefaces, books of travel, and miscellaneous 
pieces of task-work pleased his readers and filled 
his pockets, but did nothing for a future fame. 
Bub tlie ‘luince of critics’ wrote gaily for the 
piesent, lacking the instinct of perpetuity. Yet 
twice he came near to writing things of permanent 
value. His strange and at least half -serious story 
L'Ane, mort et la Femme guillotinic (1829) W'as fol- 
hnved by Barnave (1831), an interesting book, half 
historical novel, half polemic against the Orleans 
family. Janin succeeded to Sainte- Beuve’s chair 
in the French Academy in 1870, and died 19th June 
1874. Ills (E uvres Choisics appeared in 1875-78, his 
Correspomiance in 1877. Like Dumas he lent his 
name to works not his own. 

Jailina, Yanina, or Jo annin a, capital formerly 
:)f a vilayet in Turkish Albania, now of a Greek 
nomarchy, stands in a striking situation on a lake 
(12 miles long by 3 broad) of the same name, 50 
miles inland from the shore opposite the island of 
Corfu. Its buildings include many churches, and the 
ruined castle of Ali Pasha ( q.v.), whose hoadquartere 
were there. Gold lace is extensively manufactured, 
as well as morocco leather, silk goods, and coloured 
linen. The district produces cattle, sheep, olives, 
and olive-oil. Pop. 40,000 under Ali Pasha, now 
about 20,000. The town had been under Turkish 
rule from 1430 when Essad Pasha and 30,000 Turks 
surrendered to the Crown Prince Constantine of 
Greece, 6th March 1913. It was occupied bj^ the 
Italians in June 1917. 

Janizaries (Turkish, meaning ‘ new soldiers’), 
the first regular standing army of the Turks, 
formed by Sultan Or khan, about 1330, of (Uiristian 
prisoners compelled to embrace Mohammedanism, 
and of the children of Christians forcibly trained 
as Mussulmans. It was more perfectly organised 
by Orkhan’s son, Amurath I., after 1362, especial 
privileges being conferred on those who belonged 
to it. This soon induced many Turks to join its 
ranks. There were two classes of Janizaries, one 
regulply organised, dwelling in barracks in Con- 
stantinople and other towns, whose numbers some- 
times amounted to 100,000, and the other compos- 
ing an irregular militia, scattered throughout the 
empire, and amounting to 300,000 or 400,000. 
At the head of the whole force was an aga, who 


Was held in most reverential respect, and whose 
power extended to life and death. In time of 
peace the Janizaries acted as a police force. In 
war they served on foot, and were noted for the 
wild impetuosity of their attack. The sultan’s 
bodyguanl was formed of them. But success and 
special privileges produced their usual effects ; the 
history of the Janizaries abounds in conspiracies, 
assassinations of sultans, viziers, agas, &c., and 
atrocities of every kind, and in the end they 
became more daimerous to the sultans than any 
foreign enemies. More than one sultan attempted, 
but unsuccessfully, to reform or dissidve them. At 
last Sultan Mahmoud II,, in 1826, having organised 
a new force after the pattern of the European 
armies, displayed the flag of the Prophet, and after 
some sanguinary fighting drove back the Janizaries 
into their barracks, which he burned, 8000 perishing 
in the flames. Not fewer than 15,000 were executed, 
and more than 20,000 banished. By a iiroclamation 
of June 17, 1826, the Janizary force was finally dis- 
solved ; its place ivas taken by the Nizam, modern 
legulars organised on a European j)lan. 

Jan Mayen* a volcanic island in the Aictic 
Ocean, named after the Dutch navigator for whom 
its discovery (1611) used to be claimed. It lies 
between Iceland and Sjiitsbergen, and is 35 miles 
long. Its highest point is the extinct volcano of 
Beerenberg, 8000 feed, the sides of ivhich aie coi ered 
with immense glaciers and frozen waterfalls. In 
1882 83 it was made the station of the Austrian 
polar expedition. Seal and whale fishings aie cai- 
riod on when the seasons jieiniit. It vas occu])ied 
by Norway in 1920. See Dufierin, Letters Jrvm 
High JMiit'itdes ; Duke of Orleans, Hunters and 
Hunting in the Arctic (trans. 1912); Muiray and 
Hjort, The Depths of the Ocean (1912). 

Jansen* Cornelius, was born in 1585, at 
Acquoi, near Leerdam, in Holland. He made his 
studies at Utrecht, Louvain, and Paris, and from 
early youth was familiar with some of the disciples 
of Bajus (<|.v.), and with the Ablu'^ do St Cyran. 
For .some time he filled a chair at Bayonne ; and in 
1617 he was calleil to Louvain, where in 1630 he was 
appointed profe.ssor of Theology. In 16.30 he was 
made Bishop of Ypres, and in this city he died of 
the plague. May 6, 1638, just as he had completed 
his great work of more than twenty years’ preriara- 
tiun, the Augustinus, sen DocO'ina S. A ug. de Hum. 
Natures Sanitate, ASgritudinc, Mcdicina, adversus 
Pelagianos et Massilienses (4 vols. ), which proved 
the occasion of a great theological controversy. 
The main object of this work was to prove, by 
an elaborate analysis of St Augustine^s works, 
that the teaching of this Father against the Pela- 
gians and semi- Pelagians on Grace, Free-will, 
and Predestination was directly opposed to the 
teaching of the modern, and especially of the 
Jesuit schools, which latter teaching he held to l>e 
identical with that of the semi- Pelagians. Jansen 
repudiated the ordinary Catholic dogma of the 
freedom of the will, understood to mean the power 
to choose at the time good or evil {libertas confra- 
dictionis), asserting merely the existence of freedom 
from external constraint {libertas a coactione), not 
inward necessity. He also refused to admit merely 
sufficient grace, maintaining that interior grace is 
irresistible, and that Christ died for all. In the 
preface Jansen submitted the work to the judg- 
ment of the holy see ; and on its publication, 
under the care of Frommond, in 1640, being received 
with loud clamour, especially by the Jesuits, the 
Augustinus was prohibited by a decree of the Inquisi- 
tion in 1641 ; in tlie following year it was condemned 
in general terms, as renewing the errors of Bajus, 
by Urban VIII. in the hnW In Eminenti, This bull 
encountered much opposition in Flanders ; and in 
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France the Avgustmus found many partisaim, 
animated both by doctrinal predilection and anti 
pathy to the allef^ed laxity of moral teaching? in tlk 
schools of the Jesuits, with whom the opposition id 
the Augmlimis was identified. Most eminent 
amon^,^ these M^ere the celebrated scholars and 
divines who formed the community of Port Royal 
( q, V. ), Aniauld, Nicole, Pascal, and others. Ncver- 
tJieJess, the syndic of the Sorl>onne extracted from 
tlie Avgusthins seven propositions { subseauently 
reduced to five) which were definitively condemned 
as heretical by Innocent X. in 1653. The friends 
of the Augustinus^ while they admitted that in 
oint of right the five jwopositions were justly con- 
emned as heretical, yet denied that in point of fact 
these propositions were to be found in the A i/gus- 
tinus, at least in the sense imputed to them by the 
bull. Amauld in a celebrated Lettre admitte<l the 
church’s infallibility on the former question, and 
the duty of entire submission, but held that the 
latter was a question of historical fact on which the 
church might err, and that it was sufficient if the 
faithful received her decision on it with ‘resj)eciful 
silence.’ Meantime the controv(‘rsy had produced 
one work that holds its immortality as securely as 
any hook in the range of literature, the Lettres 
Provinriaies of Pascal. Arnauld’s distinction be- 
tween light and fact was at length condemned by 
the Sorbonne, and himself and sixty other doctors 
expelled, and in October 1656 a further condemna- 
tion of the A ugf/sti ft us, ‘in the sense of the author,’ 
was issued by Alexander VII., rigidly enforced in 
France, and generally accepted ; and early in 1669 
peace was partially restored by Clement IX. — 
at least all overt opposition was repressed by the 
iron rule of Louis XI V. 

The more rigid Jansenists, however, and at tlnur 
head Antoine Arnauld, emigrated from France, 
and formed a kind of community in the Low 
Countries. The controversy was revived with new 
acrimony by the dispute on the so-called ‘ case of 
conscience,’ whether a dying ecclesiastic could law- 
fully be absolved who was not corivincecl that the 
five propositions as condemned by the church were 
contained in the Augustinus ; and still more 
angrily in the person of the celebrated Qucsnel, 
whoso Moral Reflections on the New Testament M^as 
denounced to the i)ope, Clement XL , as a text-book 
of undisguised Jansenism. This pope had already 
in 1705 decided the case of conscience by the bull 
‘ Vineam Domini,’ when in 1713 he condemned by 
the bull ‘ Unigenitus’ as many as 101 propositions 
extracted from the Moral Reflections. After the 
death of Louis XIV. the regent, the Duke of 
Orleans, was urged to refer the whole controvei-sy 
to a national council, and the leaders of the Jan- 
senist jniity appealed to a general council. The 
arty thus formed, which numbered in 1717 four 
ishops an<l many inferior ecclesiastics, were called, 
from this circumstance, the Appellants. The lirm- 
ness of the pope, and a change in the policy of the 
regent, brought them into disfavour. An edict was 
putdished, June 4, 1720, receiving the bull; and 
even the parliament of I’aris submitted to register 
it, although with a re.s«;rvation in favour of the 
liberties of the Gallicjan Church. The Ai)pellaiit8 
for the most part submitted, the recusants being 
visited with severe penalties ; and on the coming 
of age of the new king, Louis XV., the un- 
conditional acceptance of the bull was at length 
formally accomplished. From this time forward 
the Appellants were rigorously repressed, and 
a large number emigrated to the Netherlands, 
where they formed a community, with Utrecht as 
a centre. The party still remaining in France per- 
sisted in their inveterate opposition to the bull, but 
the real significance of Jansenism may almost be 
said to have died with Quesnel in 1719, and. indeed. 


the movement inaugurated by such inteUects as 
Amauld and Rascal ended in France before the 
middle of the century in fanaticism and supersti- 
tion. The miracles in the St M6dard cemetery , and 
the physical convulsions that became common, 
brought Jansenism in Frantic to a discredited con- 
clusion (see CONVULSIONAiUES). 

In one locality alone, Utrecht, and its dependent 
churches, can the sect be said to have had a regular 
and permanent organisation. The vicar-apostolic, 
Peter Kodde, having boon suspended for Jansenist 
sympathies by Clement XI. in 1702, the chapter 
of IJtrecht refused to acknowledge the new vicar 
named in his place, and angrily joined themselves 
to the Appellant party in France, many of whom 
had found a refuge in Utrecht. At length, in 1723, 
they elected an archbishop, Cornelius Steenhoven, 
for whom the form of episcopal conse(;ration was 
obtained from the French bishop V arlet ( titular of 
Babylon), who had been suspended for Jansenist 
opinions. A later .Jansemist Archbishop of U trecht, 
Meindarts, established Haarlem and Deventer as 
his sufiVagan sees ; and in 1763 a synod was held, 
which sent its acts to Rome, in recognition of the 
primacy of that see. Since that time the formal 
succession has been maintained, each bishop, on 
being appointed, notifying his election to the pope, 
and craving confirmation. The popes, however, 
have uniformly rejected all advances, except on the 
condition of the ac^ceptance of the bull Unigenitus ; 
and the definition as of ('Catholic faith of the dogma 
of the Immaculate (Conception of the Blessed V^irgin 
Mary (1854) and the Papal Infallibility (1870) have 
been* the occasion of fresh protests. l.oos, the 
lansenist Aichbishop of Utrecht, conseciated Di 
teinkens bisliop for the Cciman Old (Vitliolics. 
fins IX. restored tlie Dutch hiciaichy in 1851, 

[) that there is now an oithodox Aichbishop of 
C trecht. The l)ut(‘h Jansenists arc in doctrine 
tiid discipline strictly orthodox Roman Catholics, 
lieing known by their countrymen as Roomsch 
' ‘Old Roman ’). 

JanHSeily Coiinklis, born in London in 1593, 
lied at Amsterdam about 1664, lived and uoiked 
I England from about 1618 to 1643, and acquired 
reputation as a fine painter of jioitiaits and 
istorical subjects. 

Janssens, Adraham, a Dutch painter, who 
•ailed liimself Janssens van Nuy.sscn, was boin in 
‘intwerp about 1575, and entered the guild of tSl 
Aike in 1601. He died at Antwer]) in 1632. His 
Host famous pictures are the ‘Entombment of 
Jirist’ and the ‘Adoration of the Magi.’ From 
lis vigorous drawing and admiiable colouring he 
anks next to Rubens among the historical painters 
>f the period. 

Janssf^ns, Victor Honorius, was bom at 
Jrussels in 1664, and died there in 1739. He 
)ainted chiefly in Rome and at Brussels. 

Janthina. See Ianthina. 

JaniiarillS, St, or Ran Gennaro, a martyr 
J the Christian faith under Diocletian, was a 
•mtive of Benevento, or at least became bi.^hop 
of that see in the later part of the 3d century. 
According to the Nea])olitan tradition, he was 
lakeii juisoner at Nola; and the place of his 
maityrdom, in 305, was Pozzuoli, where many 
Christians suffeied the same fate. His bo<ly is 
preserved at Naples, in the crypt of the cathedral, 
and in a chapel of the same church are also pre- 
served the head of the martyr, and two phials 
(ampullce) supposed to contain his blood. On 
three festivals each year- the chief of which is the 
day of the martyrdom, September 19, the others 
the first Sumlay evening in May and the 16tli 
December — as well as on occasions of public 
danger or calamity, as earthquakes or eruptions. 
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tlie head and tlie ^ihiala of the Ijlood are carried 
in solemn procession to tlie high- altar of the 
catiiedral, or of the clmrch of St Clare, wheie, 
after prayer of longer or shorter duration, the blood, 
on the phials being brought into contact Avith the 
head, is believed to liquefy, and in this condition 
is presented for the veneration of the people, or 
for the conviction of the doubter. It occasionally 
happens that a considerable time elapses before 
the liquefaction takes place, and sometimes it 
altogether fails. The latter is regarded os an 
omen of the worst import ; and on those occasions 
when the miracle is aelayed beyond the ordinary 
time the alarm and excitement of the congregation 
rise to the highest pitch. Cardinal Newman ac- 
cejited the miracle in full faith (see his Life by 
Wilfiid Ward, 1912). On this celebrated legend 
there is a wealth of documents in the sixth volume 
of the Bollandist Ada Sanctorum for September. 
The modern ceremon}^ is described in most recent 
works on Naples. 

JsuillSiry, the first month of the year. It wa.s, 
among tlie Komans, held sacred to Janus (q.v.), 
from whom it ileiived its name, and was added to 
the calendar along with February by Numa. It 
was not till the J8th century that .lanuaiy was 
universally adopted by European nations as the 
Jird month of the year, although the Komans con- 
sidered it as such as far back as 251 B.C. 

Jaiiiipa Hemp. See Crotalaria, Fjbrous 
Substances. 

Janil.S, an ancient Italian god. The distinc- 
tive maik of Konian religion and Roman gods as 
opjiosed to (Tieek gods is that the former are 
abstract, whilst Creek thought was marked by its 
anthropomorphism. In the belief of the Roman 
everything and every action had its corresponding 
spirit- — even such processes as jdoughing, nariow- 
ing, &c. Janus, tiied by this test, approves him- 
self as peculiarly Italian. He is ‘the spiiit of 
opening,' and there is nothing in the mythology of 
any other Aiyaii nation to coirespond to him. His 
name is derived from the same root as the Latin 
Avord ya/? ?/«, ‘a gate’ or ‘opening.’ As the spiiit 
of opcuiing he Avas invoked at the beginning of all 
undertakings (at the beginning of human life as 
Consiiu'vs). For the same reason he was the god 
of the beginning of day, Matutimis Pater, and of 
the beginning of the (agricultural) year, the Hrst 
month of Avhich, January (though originally the 
eleventh of the calendar year), A\as dedicated to 
him. Hence, too, may be explained the fact that 
he took precedence of all other gods, even of 
Jupiter, and that he is called in the Saliaric 
Hymn Deorum Dens (Macrob. Sat. i. 9), and even 
Svmmauus. In the next place, os the spirit of 
openings, Janus Avas the god under Avhose care 
Avere all januce, or gates, in Rome ; above all, he it 
was under Avhose protection Avas the arcliAvay out 
of which the army marched to war and by Avhich it 
returned. This arcliAvay, Avhich in later times 
was replaced by a temjile of Janus, naturally had 
its gates open in time of war and closed in time 
of peace. The tutelary god of the gate that 
opened both ways was, by a natural transference 
of thought, himself represented by an image having 
a double head that looked both Avays (see As). His 
connection with the year was sometimes indicated 
by the fact that three lingers of the right hand were 
bent so as to indicate the numeral CCC (300), 
Avhile the fingers of the left hand were spread so 
as to denote the numerals L (50)-pV (6), or in 
later times L-j-V-l-V-fV — that is, in all, the 
355 days of the older, and the 365 days of the 
reformed Julian, year. As the god of gates lie 
naturally carries keys. As an auspicious god he 
Is crowned Avith laurel. The interpretation of 


Janus as originally a god of light fails to explain 
his functions, is at variance with the spirit of 
Roman religion, and is based on a false etymology : 
Janus cannot be the infisciiline of Diana, because 
the * is long (and therefore cannot be consonantal ) ; 
and, moreover, the real ma.sculine of Diana is 

S re.served in an inscription (C. I. L. 5, 783), Jovi 
^iand. .Tanus is not <lerived from a root meaning 
‘ to shine,’ but from one meaning ‘ to go.’ 

Japan, the Englisti form of the name Ji-pftn, 
signifying ‘ the source of the sun,’ originally given 
by China to Japan, and subsequently adopted by 
the Japanese in the form of Nihon, or Nippon, their 
readings of the Chinese characters Avith Avhich the 
Avoid is Avritben. Japan has also names of native 
origin, the best knoAvn of which is Yamato. The 
area of the Japanese empire has undergone frequent 
changes since the middle of the 19th century. At 
the time of Commodore Perry’s visit in 1853 the 
territories administered by the Japanese govern- 
ment consisted of the four islands known lus Hondo 
(main island), Shikoku, Kiushiu, and Yezo. Japan 
Avas also in joint possession with Russia of the 
island of Bakbalin (Baghalien or Karafiito), and 
had a disputed claim to the Kuriles. In 1875 
Japan ceded her rights in Sakhalin in exchange 
for the Kuriles, and in 1879 she annexed the Rifikiu 
(Luchu or Loochoo) Islands. In 1895 Formo.sa and 
the Pescadores Avere ceded to her ; ten years later, 
after the triumphant Avar Avith Russia, slie acquired 
southern Sakhalin, the lease of the Liaotung penin- 
sula, and the south Manchurian raihvay as far as 
the town of Chang chun ; and in August 1910 she 
annexed Korea, over Avhich she had previously 
exercised a protectorate. By the treaty of Ver- 
sailles (iermany ceded her lights in Shantung 
(including Kiaochau) to Japan. Restoration to 
China fmlowed the Washingtfin treaty (1922). 
Subsequent arrangements secured for Jiy^ian a 
mandate for the Cerman islands in the Pacific, 
north of the equator (Caroline, Pelew, Marshall, 
and Ladrones). Northern Sakhalin and part of the 
Siberian mainland were seized and held during t he 
Russian troubles. The present Japanese empire, 
exclu.sive of the occupied and mandatory teiritory, 
extends from 21° 45' to 50° 56' N. lat. Its area is 
240,648 sq. m., to Avhich Korea contributes 70,000. 
Of this total not more than 12 per cent, is 
cultivable. The population of the Jaiianese empire 
according to the census of 19‘20 was 77,600,0(X). 
This includes Korea, Formosa, and Karafuto. In 
the old territories the population was about 
56,000,000. 

Physical Features . — The territorjyof the Japanese 
empire is all more or less mountainous, and much 
of it is volcanic in character. It has been suggested 
that the Japanese islands are the advance fiontier 
of the Asiatic continent, and there are indications 
in the fauna and flora of the country which point 
to its connection at some remote geological period 
with the continent of America. Earthquakes occur 
frequently, and there are many volcanoes. Some 
of these are active ; others quiescent or extinct. 
The chief active volcanoes are Oshima (Vries 
Island ), at the entrance to Tokyo Bay ; Aso-san, in 
Kiushifi ; Asama-yama, Shiran^-san, and Bandai- 
san, in the centre and east of the main island ; and 
Koma-ga-tak6, in Yezo. An eruption of Sakura- 
shima, on an island in Kagoshima Bay (Kiushiu), 
did much damage to the toAvn of Kagoshima in 
January 1912. The highest mountain is Mount 
Morrison (14,()(X) feet) in Formosa. Many of 
the mountains in Japan are sacred, pilgrimages 
being made to them at stated times in the year. 
Amongst these Fujiyama (12,370 feet), a quiescent 
volcano, the last eruption of which occurred in 
1708, easily takes the first place. National senti- 
ment has gathered round it, and it is a favourite 
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Bubject with artists and designers, Japan abounds 
in solfatavas and in hot springs. She has few 
lakes. The only large one is Lake Biwa, near 
Kyoto, which is some 50 miles long. Tiiere are 
many iiver.s, but they are all short, and, with one 
or two excej)tion8, are of little use for navigation. 
Kiushiu and Sliikoku and the shores of tlie main 
island which front the Pacific are well supplied 
with safe and commodious harbours. Other por- 
tions of the coast line are, however, deficient in this 
respect. One remarkable feature of Japan proper 
is the Inland Sea, which Bej)arates Shikoku, and, 
farther west, Kiushiu, from the main island. This 
landlocked stretch of water is only accessible by 
narrow, dangerous, and easily defensible entrances 
at each end, and furnishes a magnificent natural 
waterway for the commerce of the country. 

Climate. — Extending as it does through nearly 
thirty degrees of latitude, it is only natural that 
the climatic conditions of difleient [laits of the 
Japanese empire should vary widely. 'J'he tem- 
perature in the extreme north ranges from below 
zero in the winter to 70“ F. in the summer months ; 
while in the extreme south the range is from 41“ F. 
in the winter to 06“ F. in tJie hottest time of the 
year. The annual aveiage temperature of TokyS 
1 .S about 57“ F., the temperature throughout the 
year ranging between a mean minimum of 28“ F. in 
January and a mean maximum in August of 86“ F. 
The warm ocean current known as the Knroshiu'o 
(Black Stream) skirts the Pacific shores of Jaj)an, 
and similarly two smaller cold currents flow' from 
the north. The influence of these currents, and 
tlie prevalence during the winter of NW. winds, 
produce a marked difference in climate between 
the districts which border on the Pacific and those 
facing the 8ea of Japan, the winters being milder 
in the former, and the summers less hot. 'J'he 
effects of these currents are also shown in the ex- 
cessive humidity of the Japanese climate, and the 
prevalence of fog in certain place.s. The lainfall 
..lies much in different years, being heaviest in 
the south. Tlie yearly average in the neighbour- 
liood of the capital is 58 inches. The driest months 
are November, December, and January ; the wettest 
being June, September, and October. Typhoons 
are apt to occur in the summer and autumn. The 
lieavy rain, which is a feature of these storms, 
causes extensive inundations. The climate of 
Japan is on the whole fairly healthy', though 
enervating to Europeans. 

Vegetable Productions. — In Professor Matsu - 
mura’s nomenclature of Japanese plants, published 
in 1895, a little over 3000 species are enumerated. 
Since then many fresh specie.s have been discovered, 
and the number at present known to .science is 
about 5000. Of these 266 are the same as British 
species. Conifers of numerous kinds, the elm, 
maple (24 species), oak (21 .species and varieties), 
chestnut (both Spanish and horse), birch, horn- 
beam, magnolia, cypress, dwarf -oak, walnut, and 
beech all abound. The bamboo, of which there 
are more than 20 species — three being valuable for 
economic purposes — forms a conspicuous feature 
everywhere, except in the most northern districts, 
A palm, the CharnceroiJs excelsa, In cultivated for its 
fibre, used in the manufacture of rope ; and the 
sugar-cane is grown in the southern districts. 
Amongst the specially characteristic trees and 
shrubs may be noted the K^aki {Zel/cowa K^alci), 
from which the best timber is obtained, the hivoki 
{Chamaxyparis ohtusa) anA the Cryptomeria japo- 
,Mca —both also valued for their timber ? the gingkd 
( Ginkgo biloha ), which often reaches a great size ; 
the lihus vemicifera^ or lacquer-tree ; the Laurus 
camphora, or cam phor- tree ; the Mortis alba, or 
silk- mulberry ; Broussonetia papyrlfera, or paper- 
mulberry, and two other plants used in paper- 


making ; and the vegetable-wax tree of Japan, 
Rhus succedanea. The tea-shrub, tobacco-plant, 
indigo plant, and rape are grown extensively. The 
hills in Japan are rich in wild flow'ers, many of 
which are common to Europe. The number of 
cereals and food -plants is very large. The list 
includes rice, wheat, barley, four kinds of millet, 
maize, buckwheat, the ground-nut {Arachis hy- 
poqo’.a), the .soy-bean {Qly due his pula) and various 
other 8j»ecie.s of beans, tbe sweet- potato {Batatas 
edulis) and common potato, and the egg-plant, 
beside.s almost every vegetable which grows in 
Europe. The child fruits are the orange, persim- 
mon, grape, native pear {Pyrus sinensis), fig, ])lum, 
and melon, of which there are several kinds. In 
the hill districts whortle berries, wild raspbeiries (of 
two kinds), and strawberries are fairly common. 
Of late years much succe.ss has atteruled the cul- 
tivation of foreign peaches, pears, and apples. 

Zoology. — The land fauna of Japan appears to be 
closely related *to that of the neighbouring con- 
tinent. Neither the tiger, however, nor the leopard 
of the mainland is found. 'Plie fauna of Ye/.o aiid 
the Kuriles has also marked characteristics of its 
own. There are three bears in Jaiian -~ the black 
bear {Ursus japonicus, Schl.), tbe grizzly beai of 
North America ( Ursus ferox), and the ])olar bear 
( Ursus maritimus). The first exists only south of 
Yezo; the two otliers are found in Yezo and the 
Kuiiles, the last-named being only an occasional 
visitant, 'riiore are two wolves, a small sjiecies 
{Canis hodophylax) ioxu\{\ in the main island, ami 
a larger kind, peculiar to Yezo and the Kuriles, 
calleil by tbe ,iaj)anese Okanii. Both the badger 
and tbe fox are common in Ja])an. 'I'he former 
{Mcles Anaknma, 'J'em.) lives in the hills. A 
smaller so-called badger (the raccoon-dog), called 
by the Japanese 7'anuki, is often found in oi near 
towns. It is this smaller animal to which, in 
common with the fox, so much curious siiiieistition 
attaches. The latter animal is worsliippiid, fo,\- 
shrines being numerous in all parts of tlie coun- 
try, and the magical powers attributed to it 
plav an important part in the national folklore. 
One species of monkey {luuus speciosns, 'J’em.) is 
found every wheie south of Yezo. Other animals 
are the wdld boar; a deer, the Cervus sika, Tern., 
common all over the country ; the Kamo shika, a 
kind of chamois {A7itilo2)e, crisna, Tern.), which is 
found only in inaccessible jilaces in the hills; 
several members of the marten tribe, including 
liver anil sea otters; tree, ground, and flying 
squirrels ; and a small hare. Sheep do not thrive 
in Japan, and goats are not kept. Cattle-breeding 
is extending, owing to the increased consumption 
of meat and milk ; and horse-breeding is encour- 
aged chiefly for military jmiqioses. 'Fhe Japanese 
horse is small, and of poor quality. There are two 
kinds of dogs — the pariah dog, common to the East, 
and a toy spaniel, introduced originally from China. 
Of birds there is a gieat variety. 'Phe list includes 
mo.st kinds of wild fowl, cranes, bustards (now a 
rare bird), eagles, hawks, and owls ; green, copper, 
ami silver pheasants ; and a large carrion-crow. In 
the plains there is a noticeable absence of singing- 
birds ; but in the hills there is a great variety — the 
cuckoo, Canadian robin, and nguisu {Cettia can- 
tans) being the most conspicuous. The domestic 
fowl of Japan closely resembles the pheasant in 
size, shape, and colouring. The province of Tosa 
is noted for a special breed of long-tailed fowls. 
'The chief fresh water fish are the salmon, sea- 
trout, ai {Plecoglossns altivelis), and carp. Whales 
are fairly abundant in the vicinity of the Japanese 
coasts, and on the shores of the northernmost 
islands the ordinar;i seal and fur-seal breed, but the 
latter kind is fast disappearing. Mackerel is the 
species of fish most largely represented. Sharks are 
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plentiful, and, together with cuttlefish and certain 
other molluscs, supply the materials for an exten- 
sive trade in dried ‘ fish ’ with China. Other fisji are 
the tunny, and bream, of two kinds, the favourite 
fish of the Japanese. Of the eight species of 
Japanese snakes, only the mamushi ( Trigonocepha- 
his Blomhoffi) is poisonous. Frogs exist in myriads, 
and the giant salamander is also a native of Japan. 
Insects are abundantly represented, more especially 
in the mountainous regions. The beetles and but- 
terflies are perhaps best known. Amongst the 
former the stag-beetle occupies a prominent ]dace, 
and there are many varieties conspicuous for their 
brilliant colouring. The hutterflie.s include .swallow- 
tails, red, white, and blue admirals, and fritillaries, 
and in many hill districts the juirple emperor is as 
common as he is rare in England. To tlie list of 
insects may he added flies and gnats of many 
kinds, and the s67ni, a species of cicada. AVithout 
the note of tliis insect, the Jajianese summer in the 
plains would lose one of its chief characteristics. 

Agricult me . — In Ja)>an this haeii always taken the 
fli.st place amongst industries. Small ljolding.s are 
the rule, and much caie is bestowed on the land, 
so that Japanese farming rcsomhles the market- 
gardening of Europe. 'J'he soil i.s not naturallv 
fertile, but by skilful rotation of ciops, sub.soil- 
working, constant manuring, and unsjiaring labcuir, 
assisted by a copious rainfall and j)leniy of sun, 
the peasant obtains favourable rc'sults. The collec- 
tion and method of utili.sing night-soil fiom towns 
and villages is, as in (fliina, a special feature of 
Japanese ngiiculture. Kice l>eing the staple pio- 
duction, great attention is given to inigation. In 
sjuicially favoured localities the land bears two 


an administrative change copied from that country, 
and directed against tlie supremacy of the Soga 
family. The ettects were far-reaching. A wave of 
Chinese influence swept over the country. Court 
ceremonies, orticial titles, laws, social and adminis- 
trative organisation, taxation, all Avere remodelled 
on a Chinese basis. For a time this reform answered 
the purpose for which it was intended, and the 
authority of the sovereign was strengthened. Jhit 
in the course of two or three generations things 
relapsed into the old groove, the place of the 8oga 
family being taken by the Fujiwaras, who filled all 
the chief posts in tlie government. The power of 
the Fujiwara family declined in its turn, and the 
unsettled state of the country favoured the gradual 
assumption of power by the military class. Tliis 
change took place towards the close of the 12th 
century, when the struggle for supremacy between 
the rival families of Taiia and Miriamo'lo had re- 
sulted in the victory of the latter. The Minamoto 
leader, Yoritomo, then became the virtual ruler of 
the (uniritry, receiving the apnointrnent of 8ci-i- 
Tai-Shogun, or ‘ harharian-queliing general i.ssimo,’ 
the title having reference to the campaign con- 
tinually in progre.ss against the rapidly dwindling 
tribes of Ainus. Tlie Japanese sovereigns had 
never, except during comparatively short intervals, 
really governed, but from the close of the 12th 
ceutuiy they were formally relegated to the posi- 
tion of mere figure head monarchs, the real adminis- 
trative power being exercised by a succession of 
rulers called Shfigtins. From this time dates the 
curious dual .system of govern men t which gave 
rise to so much misunderstanding on the part of 
foreignei s. 


crops of rice in the year ; and in many districts, as 
soon as the wheat harvcHt is over in May, the 
ground is prepared for the planting of rice.* Itice 
is not, as in some parts of Asia, .‘<own, like wheat, 
in the fields in which it is ren])ed, but is sown in 
‘ nur.series,’ from Avhioh the young plants arc trans- 
foiled to the rice-fields. Cotton is grow’ii, hut its 
shorLiiess of staple makes it less suitable for iiuuiu- 
faetuiiiig purposes than that produced elsewhere. 
J'he area of land used for the cultivation of the 
silk -inulherry and tea-shnih has, owing to the 
efforts of the government, been iinmensely increased, 
and much benefit has resulted from the estahlish- 
nient of agricultural colleges. 

Mineralogy. — Japan’s mineral wealth consists 
mainly of coal and copper, hut there is a small 
annual production of gold, silver, lead, antimony, 
and manganese. The coal is of two kinds— anthra- 
cite, found in the island of Ainakusa and in the 
Shiniabara Gulf, and a bituminous coal, obtained 
chiefly in Kiiishiu and Yezo. Ja])au has no valuable 
iron mines. The only one of any importance is that 
at Kainaishi, in the Iw'at6 prefecture, on the NE. 
coast of the main island ; hut the ore produced 
there is of poor quality, and Japan is dependent 
on China for her supply of iron for manufacturing 
purposes. Petrol eum-w’el Is are ndw being worked 
w’ith some success in the province of Ecliigo. Tliere 
arc also considerable sulphur-deposits in the north 
of the main island, and in Yezo. 

History . — According to the Japanese, their early 
history commences about 660 B.C. witii the reign 
of the mythical monarch Jirmnu Tenno. Hut it is 
more correct to assume that the real beginning of 
Japanese history dates from between the middle of 
the 6th and the early part of the 7th century of our 
era —that is to say, more than a thousand years 
later. It was about this time that Buddhism was 
introduced from Korea into Japan, where Chinese 
characters were already in u.se. Increased acquaint- 
ance with tlie Chinese written language led to 
closer intercourse between China and Japan, and 
resulted in what is known as ‘the Great Keforra,’ 


lorii/omos aoiiity was not inheriterJ by his 
8uccessor.s, and for the next ceiitiiiy the real power 
was wielded by the so called ‘regents’ of the 
Hbjo family. It was during their adiniiii.stration 
that the only two invasions of Japan took place. 
In 1275, and again seven years later, Chinese arnue .9 
effected a landing on the coast of Kiushiii. Both 
attacks were, however, repulsed, the Japanese 
defence being assisted in each instance by the 
occurrence of severe storms which crippled the 
Chinese fleets. For two centuries, from 1338 to 
1565, the ruleis of Japan were the A.shikaga 
Shoguns. During their rule the even course of 
Japaiie.se history, so far as the imperial succession 
1 .S concerned, Avas disturbed by the creation of two 
rival courts, the ‘northern’ and ‘southern.’ The 
civil war, which continued for sixty years, ended 
in the triiunph of tlie northern dynasty. The last 
of the Shoguns of this line was a mere puppet, the 
country passing under the rule successively of tAvo 
military administrators, Nohunaga and HidiSyoshi, 
neither of Avhom, hoAvever, assumed the ottice of 
Shogun. The latter it Avas who ))lanned and 
carried out the inva.sion of Korea. The campaign 
began in the spring of 1592, and the final land 
engagement was fought in the autumn of 1598. 

I he Avar thus lasted more than six years. Before 
it had come to an end, Hiddyoshi died, and his 
death paved the Avay for the supremacy of lydyasii. 
Appointed ruler in 1603, he establislled the long 
hue of Tokugawa Shoguns Avhich governed Jaitan 
until the Kestoration of 1868. 

Meanwhile Jajian’s intercourse with the West 
had begun. In 1542 the Portug uese gained a 
footing in Japan. They were followed later by 
the' Dutch and English, who were allowed to 
establish ‘factories’ in the island of Hirado; but 
the English Avithdrew after ten years. Until 1637 
the Portuguese and Dutch continued to trade with 
Japan. In that year the persecution of Christian 
missionaries and converts, which had lasted for 
many years, culminated in the Shimabara rebel- 
lion. After that Japan was closed to all but the 
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Dutch and Chinese. But the privilege thus con 
ceded to tlie traders of tliese two nations was de- 
prived of much of its value by the hardships of the 
conditions under which it was exercised. Durinc 
the last fifty or sixty years of the Dutch and 
Chinese trade with Japan at the port of Nagasaki, 
Russia had made her appearance in eastern Asia, 
wliere she was extending her boundaries to meet 
Japan ; Americans were giving their attention to 
whale- lisheries in the Sea of Okhotsk, and to the 
opening up of a new sea-route between East ami 
West which skirted the shores of Japan ; and British 
and French enterprise was busily engaged in China. 
These were changes full of meaning for Japan. 
The duty of protecting American whalers in the 
conduct of their fishing operations, and the desira- 
bility of obtaining a coal depot somew here on the 
Japanese coast for the convenience of steamers 
on the Pacific route, caused the American govern- 
ment to make the first serious effort in the direc- 
tion of establishing commercial relations with 
Japan. The first attempt in 1845 was not suc- 
cessful, but eight years later the United States 
government <lespatched a naval mission to Japan 
under Commodore Perry. He arrived in the Bay 
of TbUyo (then called Yedo) with four ships in 
August I85,S, and having presented a letter from 
the president to the soveieign of Japan, left, 
saying he w'ould return next year. He kept his 
word, appealing in the following ‘spring with a 
still larger squadron. Before so foimidable a force 
the Japanese resistance broke dowm, and after 
a few weeks’ negotiation the treaty desired by 
America was signed. Other treaties followed with 
tlie British, the Dutch, and Russians. These 
earlier treaties and arrangements — three with 
America, tliree with Holland, the same iiumher 
with Russia, and two with Great Britain — effected 
very little. So far as trade w'as concerned, the 
result was insignificant. It was only after they 
had been amplified and expanded by the treaties 
of 1858, to winch a fifth power, France, became also 
a party — America again taking the lead — that 
the way was finally cleared for the development of 
foreign intercourse. This group of 1858 treaties 
served as a model for all the later conventions with 
other foreign countries. The rights of residence 
and trade acquired under them by foreigners 
applied only to the so-called treaty ports, five in 
number, and in a limited degree to the towns of 
Yedo (Tokyo) and Osaka ; and the right of travel, 
except by special permission not rea<lily granted, 
did not extend beyond a certain area known as 
‘ treaty limits ’ in the neigh honrhood of each place. 
The rest of the country remained closed as before. 

The next ten years were a stormy period for 
Japan, d’he nation had been forced to acquiesce 
much against its wull in the revival of foreign 
intercourse on a treaty basis ; hut anti-foreign 
feeling was still very strong, and show'ed itself 
persistently for several years in steady official 
opposition to what was regarded as foreign en- 
eroachment, and in murderous assaults upon indi- 
vidual foreigners. And the unsettled condition of 
the coiintry was aggravated by grave internal 
difiiculties, of which the anti-foreign party took 
full advantage. Fortunately Japan’s unreadiness 
for war prevented tlie anti-foieign demonstrations 
from provoking a serious riiiiture with tieaty 
powers, and the bomhanlnient of Kagoshima and 
Shimonoseki resulted in the recognition by the tw’o 
clans concerned of the futility of further opposition 
to foreign intercourse. At the same lime, however, 
the growing weakness of the Sliogunate gave 
strength to the movement in favour of the Resto- 
ration, ami matters were brought to a crisis by 
the failure of the government’s expedition against 
Ohochiu. In the autumn of 1867 Prince K6iki, the 


la.st of the ShSguns, wlio had succeeded with 
reluctance to his high olfice, issued a manifesto, 
placing his resignation in the hands of the emperor. 
In ordinary times his action would have leu to a 
pacific solution of the difficulty. But the concen- 
tration at Kyoto of forces of the hostile clans 
precipitated hostilities. The ex-Sli6gun was en- 
couraged to revoke his decision, and the result 
was civil war. Hostilities were, however, of short 
duration. Except in the north-eastern provinces 
of the main island, where a final gallant stand was 
ma<le, and in Yezo, where a remnant of Tokugawa 
sympathisers held out until the following year, 
little resistance was offered to the imperial forces, 
and by the spring of 1869 peace was re-established 
everywhere. 

VVhen the Shogun’s resignation had been tendered 
in the autumn of 1867 it had been at once aecei>ted 
by the ejuperor, who thereupon assumed, in name 
at least, the direction of state aflairs. In March 
1868 the government was reorganised on an ancient 
bureaucratic basis. The leading idea of this measure 
was imperialism, hut it was iiiiixMialism uith a 
strong leaven in it of the spirit or Western reform. 
How strong this spirit was was shown by the 
deliberative element expressly included in this new 
foim of government, by tlie Oath of Five Articles 
taken by the emperor in the spring of tli(‘ same 
year, by the experiment of a so-called parliament 
ma<le in 1869, and by the abolition of feudalism in 
1871. The surronder of the fiefs had been accepted 
In principle two years before, and the clan cliiefs 
were administering their former territories simply 
fis governors when the decree of abolition appeared. 
The ex-daimios received pensions, amounting to 
one-tenth of their previous revenues, aud provision 
was made for the support of the clan samurai. 

The abolition of feudalism was tlie final stroke 
dealt to the old order of things. Tlie student of 
Japanese progress finds himself at this period on 
the threshold of modern Japan. During the early 
years of the Mcift government the influence of the 
past, the spirit of centuries of feudal thought and 
custom, pervaded everything, creating difficulties 
which could only he overcome by the patience, 
enthusia»sm, energy, and genius of the reforming 
statesmen. Both in clearing away the wreck of 
feudalism, and in the direction of administrative 
reconstruction, the task before the new govern- 
ment was immense. Not the least of the difficulties 
which confronted them were those connecteil with 
[lomestic politics, ami it was doubtless anxiety to 
ilivert attention from more burning questions at 
home quite as much as any ambitious and aggres- 
sive tendencies which inspired the hold foreign 
policy displayed in the Formosan expedition, the 
rigorous liandling of Korean questions, and the 
annexation of lioochoo. The endeavour was not 
altogether successful, and Japan’s development was 
arrested for a time by the outbreak of the Satsiirna 
rebellion. With its suppression fresh activity Avas 
shown in the work of national progress and the 
adoption of Western reforms. In 1880 a constitu- 
tion Avas promised. In 1889 the promise Avas ful- 
filled. The constitution was promulgated, and in 
1890 it came into existence Avitli the opening of the 
Imperial Diet. The first few years of parliamentary 
government Avere distinguished by the groAvth and 
consolidation of political parties, the formation of 
a strong opposition in parliament, and by much 
friction bet Aveen the government and the Diet. 

Since 1894 the history of Japan has become 
identified more and more with the history of the 
world. In that year the growing rivalry between 
Japan and China led to the Chino- Japanese Avar, 
Avhich resulted in the complete triumph of the 
Japanese arms, the cession by China or Formosa 
and the Pescadores, and the payment of an in- 
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deiniiity. The interference of Prance, IluRHia, and 
Germany deprived Japan of some of the fruits of 
her victory, and was followed later on by the 
HusKian occupation of Port Arthur and a portion 
of Manchuria, the establishment of Germany in 
the south of Shantung, and the British lease of 
Wei-Iiai-wei. In 1899 the last of the new treaties 
with foreign powers, in the arrangement of which 
Great Britain had taken the lead, and negotiations 
for which had lasted, with many interruptions, 
ever since 1882, came into operation, and the 
whole country was onened to foreign residence and 
trade. During the Boxer troubles of 1900 Japan 
took an active part in the operations conducted by 
the various foreign powers concerned. In 1902 the 
first alliance was concluded between Great Britain 
and Japan. The extension of Russian military 
power along the railway through Manchuria, and 
the non - fulfilment of IBissian pledges to with- 
draw from that nominally Chinese province in 
lOO.S, led the Japanese to anticipate the progres- 
sive incorporation of Manchuria with the Asiatic 
dominions of the Tsar, and to fear their own ex- 
clusion by Russian influence from that predominant 
position in Korea which they held essential to the 
safety of their island empire. Negotiations were 
carried on for many months, but the Russians were 
])rocrjistinating and unconciliatory. The rupture of 
diplomatic relations by the Japanese (Gth Februaiy 
1904) wiis immediately followed, before the formal 
declaration of war, by a successful torpedo a( tack 
on the Ptussian warships in Port Arthur outer 
harhoui ; the Japanese, commanding the sea, 
occupied Korea, while the Russians jumred troops 
into Alanchuria by railway ; and in March Russians 
and Jai)anese faced one another on the frontiers. 
Tlio Japanese forced the passage of the Yalu on 
1st May ; after a dt'cisive victoiy by Oku at 
Kincliau on the neck of the peninsula (27th May), 
prepared to close in by land on Port Arthur, 
already ‘ sealed ’ by the fleet under Togo ; the 
Russian army was, after a seiies of defeats at 
Liao yang and elsewhere, steadily thrust north- 
ward towards the Sha ho and Mukden by three 
Japanese armies, acting in concert, under Kuroki, 
Oku, and Nodzu, the Marquis Oyama being coni- 
mandor-in-chief ; but Kuropatkin managed the suc- 
cessive Russian retreats with skill. Tne Russian 
fleet made futile sorties, but was shut help- 
less into Port Arthur harbour ; and the long 
siege of eight months and a continuous .series 
of Japanese successes ended, spite of a stubborn 
defence, in the surrender of Port Arthur by General 
Stoessel on 2d January 1905. After a fortnight’s 
fighting, involving a lo.ss of 175,000 ( killed, wounded, 
and prisoner.s ) to the Russians and 57,000 to the 
victors, the Japanese in March captured Mukden 
and drove the Russians northwards in disastrous 
flight; on 27th-28th May the Russian combined 
fleets under Rozhdestvensky were annihilated by 
Togo at the great naval battle of Tsushima in 
the straits of Korea ; and with the mediation of 
the President of the United States, Russian and 
Japanese commissioners met at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and peace wasconcludetl on 5th Septem- 
ber 1905. By the treaty between Russia and 
Japan, while the rest of Manchuria occunied by 
Russia was fully restored to China, the lease of 
the Liao tung peninsula was transferred by Russia 
to Japan, together with Port Arthur. Tliat por- 
tion of the heretofore Russian railway from Cliaiig- 
cliun to Port Arthur was also ceded to Jai)an, an 
engagement subsequently confirmed by negotia- 
tions between the Chinese and Japane.se govern- 
ments. Korea was declared independent, but 
under a Japanese protectorate ; and the southern 
portion of Sakhalin, which Japan ceded to Russia 
in 1875, became once more Japanese. In August 


of the same year during the course of this peace 
conference at Portsmouth in the United States the 
treaty of 1902 between Great Britain and Japan 
was replaced by a fresh instrument. The year 1911 
was marked by the conclusion of two new treaties 
between Great Britain and Japan. On the 6th 
April a new treaty of commerce and navigation, for 
twelve years, unless terminated by twelve months’ 
notice given by either party, was signed in London. 
This came into force on the 17th July. On the 
20th July a new treaty of alliance for ten years 
was signed. From this the stipulation regarding 
the defence of India which appeared in the treaty 
of 1905 was omitted, and it contained a new pro- 
vision by which any power which had an arbi- 
tration treaty with either of the two contracting 
parties was exempted from its application. With 
the death of the Emperor Miitsuhito in the summer 
of 1912, the year- period, or era, of Mciji (enlightened 
government), established after the Restoration in 
1868, came to an end. This period constitutes an 
impoitant landmark in Japane.se history. It was 
ushered in by the adoption of many Western re- 
forms, .and the pursuance of a policy of progress on 
the lines of Western civilisation which culminated 
in the Russo-Japanese war, and the recognition of 
Jap.an as one of the Great Powers. The new 
year- period of Paisko (great righteousness) com- 
memted with the acce.ssion of Yoshihito, the eldest 
son of Mutsuliito. The young emperor entered 
upon his reign under more favourable auspices 
than his predece-ssor, but the situation was not 
witljout grave perplexities. Parliamentary diffi- 
culties, financial stre.ss, the embarrassing questions 
raised by Japane.se immigration on the Pacific slope 
an<l elsewhere, and the unrest in China taxed all 
the resources of Japanese statesmanship and diplo- 
macy. On the I5th August 1914 Japan, as Biitain’s 
ally, demanded of Germany the surrender of the 
Kiaochau leased territory, and on the 23<l entered 
the War (q.v.). Tsing-tao, the port of the territory, 
was invested, with British co-operation, and fell on 
the 7th November. In the Marshall Islands Jaluit 
was seized (October 1914) ; and Japan participated 
in clearing the Pacific of German ships. Otherwise 
her share in the war was slight. Her operations 
against Tsing-tao gained her a footing in Snantung, 
wliich caused much uneasiness in China and else- 
where. In 1915 she wrung from China the treaty 
oi the ‘ twenty-one points.' The Kwantung lease 
wa.s extended to ninety -nine years. Japan was 
accorded advantages in southern Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia ; the reversion of German 
territory and privileges in Shantung was granted 
to her, under conditional promise of restoration of 
Kiaochau to China ; and mining, railway, and other 
concessions were extorted. Revolutionary troubles 
were made the occasion of landing troops in Siberia 
in 1918. The Great War, like the two that pre- 
ceded it, brought Japan a long way towards the 
hegemony of Asia ; but her militaristic policy was 
not unopposed at home and abroad. Korea strove 
for independence ; and in Japan proper questions of 
labour and democracy became more pressing. The 
<lemand for universal sullrage was not stayed by a 
great extension of the franchise in 191*9. the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty of alliance was allowed to 
expire in 1921. The question had now taken on a 
new aspect owing to the formation of the League 
of Nations and the redistribution of power, and 
M’as complicated by immigration problems in 
California, Australia, and elsewhere, fears of 
Japanese aggression in China and Siberia, and 
the naval rivalry of Japan and the United States. 
The Washington treaties eased the situation in 
1922, and Japan witlnlrew' from Shantung, and 
reduced her army and navy. 

Inhabitants . best authorities agree that 
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the Japanese race is a mixture of Mongol and 
Malay. There is piohal)ly also an Ainu strain 
derived from the aooiigines of that name, a small 
remnant of which still survives in Vezo and the 
Kuriles. The dajuinese are m>ich smaller in stature 
than eithcj the Chinese or Koreans, whom they 
otherwise K'seinble. The average height of the 
men is only 5 feet 3 ^ inches, and that of the women 
4 feet 10.^ inches. Very noticeable are the laige- 
nes.s of tlje bead, the length of the trunk in propor- 
tion to tlie legs, which are short, and the tendency 
of the race to be bow-legged. The cheekbones are 
piominent, the complexion sallow or dark, and 
tlio men’s faces usually hairless. The eyes are 
set obliquely in the head, and the inner corner is 
jrartly or entirely covere<l by a fold of the upper 
lid extemling more or less into the lower one. The 
men have small and well-shaped feet and hands. 
The women’s hands aie small and ilclicately 
moulded, but their feet are flat, with thick ankles, 
due, it is said, to the wearing of heavy clogs and 
the habit of carrying chihlren up to four and live 
years of age on the back. Tw<» distinct types of 
?ace exist, though some ethnologists profess to 
notice more. In one of tliese the shape is oval, the 
no.se slightly curved, the eyes very oblique and 
half-closed, and the mouth and ears small. In the 
other the shape is squarer, the eyes are more 
prominent, the nose is flat, and the ears and mouth 
are large and unshapely. The Japane.se have black 
hair, which is coarse and does not curl. Some of 
the w'omon are j)retty, but they age quickly. The 
men are plain. Japanese are best looking as chil- 
dren, before the features are fully formed, and when 
the complexion is at its freshest. In disnosition 
the Japanese are naturally cheerful and light- 
hearted, but they are emphatically a people of 
moods, and merriness is apt to be followed by 
depression. 'I’hey have been called the Fiench an<l 
also the Spaniards of the East, and they answer to 
each description. They are sensitive and passionate, 
jealous, domineering, and fond of pleasure ; want- 
ing, perhaps, in stability and perseverance; and 
callous, if not actively cruel. On the other band, 
they have many good qualities. They aie kindly, 
courteous, and brave, law-abidiriff. cleanlv in their 
habits, frugal, and patriotic; ai 
self-sacrifice, and respect to ])arent.s, elders, and 
rulers in which they are brought up, have the 
effect of creating in them a strong .sen.se of pro 

J iriety and <luty, and a high feeling of personal 
icMiour. Nowhere, too, are ^od nianner-s and 
artistic culture so widespread. The lack of chivalry 
tovvard.s women is an unpleasing feature of the 
national life, hut the position of women is being 
irnjrroved by modern education and by the operation 
of the new codes, and change in national feeling 
in this re.spect may be looked for in the course of 
time. 

Whether the Japanese as a race are equal to 
Europeans in energy, physique, and endurance is 
a question at pre.sent much discussed. Most persons 
who have had a long acquaintance with tiiein in 
their own country W'iil be inclined to give them 
credit for great energy and adaptability to new 
conditions ; for a genius for co-operation, partly 
natural and partly acquired ; for singular deftness 
and a surprising activity. Hut their physical 
strength is not remarkable ; they offer little resist- 
ance to certain disease.s; nor is there reason to 
think that in constitutional vigour, the power of 
sustained effort and general endurance, they can 
he regarded as quite equal to European races. 

The native dress of both men and wortieii consists 
in the summer of a loose, flowing robe folded from 
right to left over the breast, wliere it is left slightly 
open, and fastened by a girdle at the waist. In 
the winter a second robe is worn over the first, and | 


at both seasons of the year, in the case of the well- 
to-do clas.se, s, an outer loo.se, wide-sleeved jacket of 
thin material is added. The men wear also wide 
pleated trou.sers, ending just below the calf of the 
leg. White or blue cotton .socks, cleft at the great 
toe, and clog.s complete the attire. This is the 
costume of the country. We.stern intercourse has 
had a great effect on the dress and habits of the 
people. Hats of foreign make, merino drawers, and 
boots are worn now by men in the towns ; the old 
coiirure for men i.s no longer .seen ; and even the 
women have taken to dressing their hair occasion- 
ally in a different and more sim[)le way. Most 
Japanese men now lead what may be called a 
double life. In government offices, places of bnsi- 
foreign restaurants, and factories foreign 
ilre.ss is usually worn, and tables and cliairs aie 
ii.sed. With the return home after l)ii.sine.ss hours 
reign dress is exchanged for Japanese, and the 
tvearer sits on the mats as before. With the women 
tlii.s is not so much the case, but at dinner ])arties 
and other functions foreign dress is the rule ; shawls 
and a kind of over all, mollified to suit Jajmnese 
taste, are much worn ; a new arlich* of attire in 
the shape of a diviile.d skirt has been adopted by 
girl stuuents. 

Mode of Liiu/u/.- There is little architectural 
variety in Japan, tb(‘, houses everywhere in town 
and country being built of wood, with tbatcluMl or 
tile<l roof-s, and on one common plan. The imperial 
palaces, both in 'i'okyb and Kyoto, are built of wood. 
Of late years, however, there has been a tendency 
to construct public buildings, factories, and places 
of biLsiness either wholly or })artly of brick, and 
this (diange has reduced the damage caused by 
conflagrations, which in the towns are of frequent 
o(!Currerice. The usual plainness of the exterior of 
the average Japane.se dwtdling is counterbalanced 
to some extent, in the better class of bouses, by the 
finish given to the woodwork of the interior and 
the fineness and variety of the timbei employed. 
In place of door.s and windows, Japanese bouses 
are furnished with an inner set of doors, made of 
paper .stretched on a wooden frame, and an outer 
set of wmxlen shutter.s, both sliding in grooves. 
The floors are covered with thick straw mats with 
a fine woven surface. On these the inmates sit, 
eat, and sleep, the bed-quilts being kept in cup- 
board.s. Cooking Ls done in little ojxm ovens, and 
the rooms are warmed by means of charcoal boxes, 
either movable or let into the floor. liice is the 
.staple food of the people, but in the poorer districts 
barley, millet, and buckwheat take its place. B’islj, 
seaweed, and bean-curd are also nmcli eaten, and 
soups of various kinds enter largely into the diet 
of the people. Soy, the chief ingredient usfsl in 
the manufacture of several European sauces, is the 
universal condiment. The consumption of milk 
and meat has increased very much of recent years. 
The chief beverage is tea, which is drunk at all 
times, without .sugar or milk. Sak6, a licpior 
brewed from vice, is the alcoholic drink of the 
country. It is usually drunk hot. A great deal 
of beer of the light German kind is now brewed in 
Japan, and the consumption of this beverage is 
increasing every year. 

Health and Sanitation. — The most prevalent 
diseases in Japan are consumption, pulmonary 
complaints, dyspepsia, dysentery and a mild type 
of cholera in the hot months, rheumatism, and 
neuralgia. There is also a good deal of leprosy. 
The hot- springs of Kusatsu, in the province of 
Shinano, are etticacious in cases of tuis disease. 
The disease called kakM also calls for special 
notice. It is similar to the disease known in India 
and the Malay Peninsula under the name of Beri- 
beri (q.v.), and hp.s some of the cliaracteristics of 
both paralysis and dropsy. Men are more liable to 
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it than women. The progress made in Japan of 
recent years in medicine and sanitation has shown 
good results in the health of the population ; and 
the estahlishmeht of waterworks in the- vicinity 
of the chief towns, and the general improvement 
in the water-supply in all parts of the country, 
tend to o]>erate in the same direction. 

Manners and Customs. — The influx of modern 
ideas Ims had a noticeable effect on the manners and 
customs of the people. The practice of Hara-kiri 
(q.v.), the wearing of swords, tattooing, the style of 
wearing the hair (peculiar to the Japanese men of 
former days), and the blackening of women’s teeth 
have all njore or less disappeared. The time- 
honoured Cha-no yu ceremony survives, however, 
and the customs which form the special features of 
the family system, such as abdication, adoption, 
and the rules regulating the social position of 
women, remain, and have been embodied in the 
new civil code. Concubinage also is still a recog- 
nised institution, and exists in the highest circles, 
jji-ovision being made by Japanese law for the 
.succession of the offspring of a concubine to 
the headship of a family. Public prostitution is 
licensed, the Yoshiwara, or prostitute quarter, being 
a recogni.sed feature of all large towns. Great 
respect is paid to the dead, posthumous titles and 
other honouis being conferred after death. In the 
<liiecti<»n of popular amusements, foreign influences 
have so far not had much effect. Music and 
< lancing are confined chiefly to the professional 
class of dancing-gills {geisha) and to the inmates 
of the Yosliiwaica. The piincipal Jajianese instru- 
ments are the koto^ a sort of horizontal harp ; the 
sfrvi^sr?/, a three-stiinged guitar introduccjo from 
Manila ; tlui kuh/n, a sort of thiee stringed violin ; 
and the btina, a four-stringed lute, I'he chief 
forms of evening entertainments are story-telling 
by professional story-tellers, and flower-fairs. No 
nation is fondm- of flowers than the Jajianese, and 
nothing is more characteristic of Jajianese city life 
than the Hower-faiis. Almost every night in the 
week throughout the yea||a flower-fair takes place 
in one quarter or another of the capital. Into 
these a religious element enters, for they are always 
connected with the festival of some temple in the 
di.'^tiict. Festivals of all kinds, mostly of religious 
origin, ]<lay an important part in the lim of 
the people. That of the New Year is perhaps 
the most important, and is distinguished by many 
quaint customs and ceremonies. There is a special 
festival for giils, held on the 3d March, when the 
dolls of each household are displayed ; and a similar 
boys’ festival takes place on the 1st of May, when 
paper fish, usually the gifts of friends, are flown 
on high poles to celebrate the birth of male 
children during the precetling twelve months. 
And there is the great Buddhist fe.stival of the 
dead in July, when the spirits of deceased ances- 
tors are supposed to visit the family altars. The 
various Japanese festivals are so numerous as to 
make a serious call on the time and energies of 
the people. Kite-flying, juggling, and archery are 
favourite amusements, and wrestling of two kinds 
{sumo and jtu-j if su) attracts large and enthusiastic 
crowds. The theatre in Japan occupies a peculiar 
po.sition. Acting (in city theatres) is a profession 
limited to men, though troupes of strolling actresses 
are to be seen in some of the provinces. The upper 
classes go little to the theatre, and men form only a 
small portion of the audience, which consists almost 
entirely of women. Japanese theatres are day- 
theatres. The performances begin in the morning, 
and go on all day, lasting sometimes until late in 
the evening. The plays given in these theatres 
are of three kinds — tragedies and historical dramas 
varied by dancing, melodrama, and comedies. The 
•lances in the first-named class of plays were origi- 


nally marionette dances, accompanied by explana- 
tory songs. This, as we are told m Things Japanese, 
explains the retention of the chorus and the peculiar 
poses of tlie actors, borrowed fro»n the stiu move- 
ments of their prototypes, the marionettes. The 
no, or classical dramas and comedies of Shintd 
origin, stand on a different footing. They are not 
performed in theatres, but on platforms made for 
the purpose, and frenuently in the open air. They 
are popular with all classes of the people, and 
though most fashionable in the higher circles of 
society, they may be often seen during religious 
fe.stivals in the street of a country village. With 
the improvement of the roads, the \mt\\<djinrikisha, 
invented in 1872, has superseded the palanquin, 
and wheeled traffic is everywhere on the increase. 
In hilly districts, however, the palanquin and pack- 
horse are still used, 

Lang^iage and Literature. — The Jafianese lan- 
guage is generally recognised as belonging, like 
fcirean, Mongol, and Manchu, to the so-called 
Altaic group of languages. It is what philologists 
term an agglutinative language, buililing up its 
words and grammatical foj ins by means of suffixes 
added to the root, which does not change. The 
verbs, which have frequently honorific endings, 
come, as in Gorman, at the end of a sentence. 
There are no definite and indefinite articles, nor is 
there any gender ; prepositions follow the words 
they govern, and cases are indicated by the adjunct 
of particles to the noun. These, stated shortly, are 
the leading features of the Japanese language, or 
rather of ‘pure Japanese,’ for there are two sides 
to the Japanese language — ‘ pure Japanese ’ and 
‘ Ohine.se- Japanese.’ Until the 7th century of our 
era Japan had her own language. This was spoken, 
not written ; there ’•'"is at tJiat time no written 
language. Then she followed the example of 
Korea, which had also spoken dialects of her own, 
but no native script, and adojited the written 
language of China. Later on, from the Chinese 
characters thus borrowed, she evolved syllabaries, 
filling the place for her of our alphabet for us, and 
in this way was developed a script of her own. 
Thi.s native written language never triunijihed 
completely in its competition with the Chinese 
characters from which it was derived. Though it 
is the language of native classical literature and of 
native poetry, both ancient and modern, and of 
women’s letters and of telegraphic correspondence, 
in other directions it has not succeeded in holding 
its own with the mixed Chinese and Japanese 
language. It is this latter, a combination of the 
native script with Chinese characters, which is for 
most purposes the chief written language of Japan 
to-day. The Chinese aide of tlie language has 
developed since the Restoration out of all pro- 
portion to pure Japane.se. It lends itself with 
peculiar facility to the formation of now words to 
express the new ideas which have come with foreign 
intercourse. Thus we find in Japan to-day a 
colloquial language, which is a mixture of pure 
.Ia]»ane8e and Chinese- Japanese words, and two 
\yitten languages, the native script and the mixed 
Chinese- Japanese language. And the literature of 
the country is complicated by the addition of two 
more — the clas.sical language of Japan, written in 
the native script, and classical Chinese. Full 
information on tlie literature of Jaiian will be 
found in the books on this subject by Aston 
and Florenz. The oldest Japanese literature is re- 
presented by the Kojiki, or ‘ Record of Ancient 
Matters,’ translated by Chamberlain ; the Nihongi, 
or ‘ Chronicles of Japan,’ translated by Aston ; the 
Kiujiki, or ‘ Ancient Records,’ a contemporaneous 
recoi’d of doubtful authenticity, which has not been 
translated ; the Manydshiu, or ‘ Collection of a 
Myriad Leaves,’ an anthology of ancient poems. 
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The date of all four is the 8th century. The most 
important standard history, anart from the three 
already named, is the Dai- Nihon- Shi ^ or ‘ History 
of Great Japan,’ compiled at the end of the 17th 
century. Other so-called histories, or historical 
romances, are the Mitsii Ka^ami, or ‘Three Mirrors;’ 
the Gempei SeisnUci, or ‘ Rise and Fall of the Taira 
and Minamoto Families ; ’ and Wialleik^ MonogataH^ 
or ‘ Stories of the Taira Family,’ all written in the 
12th century ; the Taiheiki^ or ‘ Chronicles of the 
Great Peace ; ’ and the Nihon Gwavihi, or ‘ History 
of Japan,’ published in 1827. Mention should also 
he made of the classical romances, the most noted 
of which are the Genji Monogatari^ the Utsubo 
Monogatari, and the Isi Monogatari, all written in 
the 10th century. To this list may be added the 
Tsu-znre-gusa, a miscellany written in the 14th 
century. 

Religion of Japan. — When Buddhism was intro- 
duced into Japan through Korea in the 6th century, 
it found a native religion, Shinto, already in pos- 
session of the field. Increasing intercourse with 
China in the 7th century led to the introduction of 
Confucianism and Geomancy ; and later on, in the 
16th century, Christianity was introduced by Roman 
Catholic missionaries, and flourished for the best 
part of a century. Since the reopening of Japan to 
foreign intercourse, Christianity has spread again. 
The .lupan of to-day has therefore many religions. 
Of Japan’s earliest religion, Shinto, no very exact 
definition has ever been given. It may be described 
as a primitive cult, having its origin in mythology, 
and vague ancestor and nature worship, as.sociated 
with the deification of emperors, and characterised 
on the one hand by the absence of any ethical or 
doctrinal code, and of any ideas of a future state, 
and on the other hand by the existence of a priest- 
hood, and by the use of formulas of prayer and 
purification. 

Japanese Buddhism follows in the main the 
teaching of what is known as the ‘Great Vehicle,’ 
and differs therefore in some essentials from the 
Buddhism of southern Asia. The chief .sects now 
existing in Japan are the Tendai, Shingon, Jodo, 
and Zen, which are of Chinese origin ; and the Shin 
(or Monto) and Nichiren (or Hokke), both of which 
originated in Japan, and date from the 13th cen- 
tury, For some time after the advent of Buddhism 
the two religions kept aloof from each other, and 
it was not till the end of the 8th century that the 
fusion of the two took place. Then, according to 
Aston, began a process of peaceful penetration of 
the weaker hy the stronger cult, the Buddhist 
•church having recourse to the pious device of repre 
sen ting Shinto gods as being temporary manifesta 
tions of Buddhist deities. Most of the 8hint5 
temples throughout the country fell into the hands 
of tl«e Buddhist priesthood, which introduced the 
architecture and ceremonial of their own religion. 
In some cases a temple came to belong to both 
religions, the services of each of the two faiths 
being conducted by its own priests. The national 
shriries of Ih 6 and Idzuitio were an exception to the 
general rule, and remained purely Shinto. The 
close of the 17th century saw the beginning of the 
movement known as the ‘Revival of Pure Shint5. 

T t was carried on by the famous scholars Mabuchi, 
Motdori, and Hirata. Tt was both political and 
religious in its character, and the triumph of the 
imperial cause in 1808 resulted in the establishment 
of Shinto as the state religion, and the disestab- 
lishment and diseudowmeut of Buddhism. Since 
then a reaction has taken place, and no one re 
ligiori, to the exclusion of others, has the position of 
the state religion. But the principle of state policy 
which favours Shinto survives. In the department 
of the imperial household there is a special Shinto 
bureau. The services in the palace, at which the 


emperor personally officiates, and the worship per- 
formed by imperial proxies on fixed occasions at 
the chief shrines in ditrerent parts of the country, 
secure for the Shinto faith the first place in public 
importance. The curious joint hold on the popular 
mind which the two religions possess is noticeable 
in the family rites of the peo])le. Each household 
has its Shinto and Buddhist altars. To the latter 
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the cenotaphs of deceased members of the family, 
originally attached to the former, have been trans- 
ferred, the Shinto altar serving as the depository of 
charms from the great shrine at Is6, and the various 
tutelary family temples. 

Christian ^fissio}ls.—T\ni first Christian mission- 
aries who visited Japan were Francisco Xavier (o.v.) 
and his two companions, Torres and Fernandez. The 
Christianity introduced ^by them in 1549 spread 
rapidly for many years. In 1614, however, a fierce 
persecution broke out. Twenty-four years later all 
mls-sionaries had been expelled, and the Christian 
religion had ceased to exist. The first missionaries 
to reappear on the scene after the revival of foreign 
intercourse in 1854 were two agents of the American 
Protestant Episcopal Church, who settled in Naga- 
saki in 1859. They were followed by others from 
the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches of the 
United States. The abolition of the Shogunate in 
1868, and the substitution in its place of a progre.s- 
sive government, led to increased activity in the 
Christian field. In 1869 the American Congiega 
tional Church sent representatives to Japan, and 
in 1872 the first Japanese church was founded in 
Yokohama. In 1875 Joseph Neesima founded a 
Japanese Christian college, theDoshisha, in Kyoto. 
By the year 1889 there were 30,000 Protestant com- 
municants. It was at this time that the work- 
ing of a new movement became visible amongst 
many of the Christian communities. Hitherto the 
Japanese clergy had been content to play a sub- 
ordinate jjart in adtninistration, and to look for 
lirection and guidance to tlie foreign pastors. A 
iiew' spirit now arose. I'h^ aspired to lead where 
before they had follow ed. The movement seems to 
have been met in a w ise spirit by the foreign mis- 
sionaries of all denominations, w\jo recognised that 
it was only part of a wider national movement, and 
that guidance, rather than too rigid control, was 
the direction in which missionary energies might 
best be utilised. The total number of Japanese 
Christians in 1910 was about 210,000, divided as 
follows : Protestants, 100,000 ; Roman Catholics, 
80,000; Greek Cliurcli, 30,000. 
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Edvcation. — Under tlie Tokugawa administra- 
tion, education for all classes was obtained chiefly 
in private schools. But for the special benefit of 
the military class there existed also in Yedo an 
academy, dating from the end of the 18th century, 
and other schools maintained by the Shogunate, 
and in the provinces there were colleges supported 
by the feudal nobility. The ed-ucation given in 
these various establishments was mainly confined 
to the Chinese classics. With the revival of foreign 
intercourse, the old system of education crumbled 
away, its place being taken by a system based on 
Western models. After the Ilestoration of 1868 the 
work of educational reform was taken up with 
fresh energy. In 1871 the Department of Educa- 
tion was established, and in the following year the 
first educational code, since frequently amended, 
was promulgated. By this education was made 
universal and comjmlsory. The present educa- 
tional system for boys begins with kindergarten, 
after wfiiidi come primary schools (ordinary and 
higher). After six years in the ordinary and two 
years in the higher primary schools, a boy passes 
on to the middle school, where the couise is usually 
five years. He next enters the higher school, the 
course for which is three years, and may then ])ass 
on to the utdversity ; or he may enter a technical 
college oi- the higlier normal school. There aie 
also in Tokyo military and naval academies, a 
nautical school, an agricultural school, a fine arts 
school, a higher connnercial school, the nobles’ 
college, and a musical academy. There are univei- 
sities at 'I'okyd and Kyoto, and less complete 
universities at Sendai (university of Tohoku), 
Fukuoka (university of Kiushiu), and Sapporo 
(univeisity of Hokkaido). Besides these govern- 
ment establishments there are in Tokyo the Wast^da 
University, the Keio CJijiku, and many jnivate 
s<diools. The education of girls runs on somewhat 
parallel lines. In the girls’ high school the course 
IS usually four years, with a su]»plementary couise 
of two. 'Fhe Tokyo Xhiiver.sity includes the facul- 
ties of law, medicine, engineering, literature, 
science, and agiiculture. 

Army and Aory.— The organisation of the 
Japanese army on a modern basis began befoie 
the Kestoration, when a few French ollicers were 
employed as instructors. Later on much assistance 
was rendered for many years by French and (lei man 
ofliceis. In 1872 conscription was introduced, and 
the army and navy weie placed under diflcrent 
dcpartuieiits. Military sei vice commences with the 
attainment of twenty years of age. Service in the 
Active Army ( Johiyun ) lasts foi two or three years ; 
in the Army Reserve (Yoldyiai) for five (or four) 
years and four months, according to length of 
service in the Active Army ; and in the Landwehr 
{Kobigun) for another term of ten years. 'J'here 
is also a (Conscript Reserve {Hojiugun), and there 
is the Jjandsturm, or Territorial Army (Kokumin- 
gnu). Provision is made for one-year volunteers, 
as formerly in Germany, and there is a 
sjiecial peiiod of service for primary school 
teachers. The .lapanese army numbers on a jieaco 
footing perhaps 233,000, and on a war footing 
l,2r)0,000 men. In the early organisation and 
training of the Japanese navy British naval officers 
rendered great service. The Japanese Admiralty 
dates from 1872. Service in the navy is parti v 
volunteer service and ])artly conscription, the atl- 
vantage in numbers of recruits resting with the 
former. The end of the Great War found the 
Japanese navy third in the world in strength, 
and rapidly incieasing. Reduction followed the 
Washington treaty. There are naval arsenals and 
docks at Yokosuka (wrecked by the great earth- 
quake of 1923), Kur^, Sasebo, Maidzuru, and 
Muroran. 


Railways. -The first railway in Japan was built 
in 1872. It connected the capital with the port 
of Yokohama, and was 18 miles in length. In 1883 
the first private railway company was established. 
In 1920 the railway mileage amounted to 9500 
miles, mostly state railways. The regulation 
gauge of the government railways was 3 feet 6 
inches ; but a change to 4‘85 feet is expected to 
be completed in 1943. Early in 1906 a bill for the 
nationalisation of railways was passed by the Diet. 
It provided for the purchase of the seventeen chief 
private railways, and the measure was carried out 
within one year. Considerable progress ha.s been 
made in the construction of electric tramways. 
There were in operation in 1924 about 30,000 miles 
of telegraph line, and 13,000 miles of telephone 
line. 

Mechanical Arts. — Her art industries Japan has 
borrowed from China, but she has shown herself 
an apt pupil. In one or two special branches, such 
as lacquer ware, enamel, ivory-carving, and pajier 
manufacture, she has develojied a higlier degree of 
skill than that attained by the Chinese ; she has 
improved on the processes she has bon owed, and 
ailded something original in the direction of design. 
What is perhaps most striking and tyjiical in 
Jaiianese art industry is the amount of artistic 
care bestowed on inexpensive trifles. Cups and 
saucers intended for common use, wooden utensils, 
cheap fans, picture-frames, trays, boxes, and chests 
of drawers, upon all is lavisheil a wealth of artistic 
fancy, as regards shape, colour, and ilesign, very 
nearly as great as is exjiended on articles of greater 
value. The explanation is that the whole jieople, 
from the highest to the lowest, have an artistic 
sense, which is as widely diflused as their love of 
flowers. The piincipa’ art industries of Japan are 
her lacquer- work, ceramics, metal-work, enamel, 
ivory-carving, silk and cotton tissue.s, embroidery, 
cut-velvet and paper manufactures. The Japanese 
ceramic industry includes jiorcelain {ishtyaki), 
earthenware {tsuchiyaki), and stoneware {banko- 
yaki). The most noted localities for the manu- 
facture of porcelain are the provinces of Satsuma, 
Ilizen, Kaga and Owari, and the neighbourhood 
of Kyoto. Earthenware is ma<le, amongst other 
places, in the vicinity of Tokyo and Nagoya, and 
in parts of Kiushiu ; stoneware is made chiefly in 
the provinces of Is6 and Bizen. It is generally 
recognised that Japanese jiotters have never been 
able to vie with the Chinese in the production of 
glazes. Lacquer-work is one of the oldest of Jaiian’s 
art imlustries. The lacquer-tree, introduced origin- 
ally from China, flourishes in .Japan better than 
anywhere else. In the making of lacquer- work 
there are many complicated and tedious piocesses. 
'I'he number of tools required would fill a long list. 
Only the best kinds of wood are suitable for the 
purpose, and great care has to be taken in order 
to obtain the absolutely smooth surface which is 
essential for the projier application of the lacquer. 
The bronze and inlaid metal- work of Japan has a 
high reputation, and there js a constantly increasing 
demand for her brocades, embroideries, and cut- 
velvet. The .Japanese excel as carpenters and 
cabinetmakers. 

Pictorial Ar<.— The primitive school of painting 
in Japan was moulded first of ail by Chinese and 
later on by Buddhist influences. The first native 
school was the Yamato Riu, which dates fiom the 
nth century. Tw'o centuries later its name was 
changed to the Tosa Riu. It was m.arked from the 
first by certain \)ecuUavities — by its lack of perspec- 
tive, by a simplicity of treatment, and by a gro- 
tesejue humour, ihie last quality is especially 
noticeable in tlie work of one of ite best-known 
i-epresentatives, the Abbot 'I’oba. Japane.se paint- 
ing is considered by native authorities to have 
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reached its hif,di-\vater inaik in the 15th century. 
A revival of classical tendencies then set in, and 
among a list of famous names those of Cho-Den.sn, 
Josetsu, MitHunobu, Sesshi-u, Shi-ubun, and Kano 
Mesanobu aie prominent. The last named founded 
a classical school of his own. The beginning of the 
movenicni in favour of a more natuial and popular 
school of painting is discernible at the close of the 
Ibth century ; but it was not till a century later 
that Mororiobu and Itcho came into notice by their 
coloured illustrations of books. Then in the 18tb 
century came Okyo, the great painter of nature, 
especially birds, and his pupil, Sosen, the painter 
of monkeys. The genius of these two artists gave 
an immense stimulus to the popular style of paint- 
ing, and the movenient, which showed itself in the 
incieased production of coloured prints (Ukioye), 
reached its full force under the influence of Hokusai 
(1760-1849), who has more foreign than Japanese 
admirers. 

Commerce and Industries . — In the general riomain 
of commerce and industry, as in that of agriculture, 
Japan has made very stiiking progiess. This pio- 
gress is due very largely to the unremitting eflorts 
of the government. IJy careful and systematic 
legislation, generous exi)enditure, and intelligent 
administrative acfion much has been done to snp- 

{ dement the eflorts of the people. The result has 
>een an e.xtiaordinaiy increase in the area of silk 
and tea cultivation, a great development in the 
production of woven tissues, and the creation of 
flourishing industries in the shape of cotton spin- 
ning and weaving, match-making and stiaw-jdait- 
ing, not to mention other branches of industiial 
activity. Ja]>an now heads the list of silk-pro- 
ducing countries. Her chief productions, besides 
those mentioned, are rice, copper, coal, and marine 
products. ^ J’he following figures speak eloquently 
for Japan’s commercial development. In J871 the 
value of her total foreign trade, exclusive of bullion, 
was little more than £7,000,000. In 1909 it had 
reached a total of £82,413,084, imports amounting 
to £40,239,048, and exports to £42,171 ,902. During 
the (Ireat War Japan’s trade rose by leaps and 
bounds, both in relative and in absolute value, 
thougli not without subsequent depression. In 1919 
the imports amounted to £217,331,933, expoits to 
£209,887,261 ; in 1923, £198,706,300 and £144,774,900. 
Her leading exports are: raw silk, cotton tissues 
and yarn, silk manufactures, tea, coal, matches, 
earthenware, sugar, copj)er, and camphor. The 
chief imports are: raw cotton, rice, iron, oil-cake, 
machinery, and wool. Of the total exports, Asia 
(chiefly China) takes nearly one-half, the U.S.A. 
about a third, and Europe (chiefly Great Britain, 
France, and Italy) a sixth. As regards impoits 
the distribution is roughly: Asia (cliicfly British 
India, China, the Dutch Indies, and P’rench Indo- 
China) (»ne-half, and the U.S.A. one-fourth. 
Japan’s imports usually greatly exceed her exports. 
Great Britain imports from Jajjan silk (raw and 
manufactures), copper, straw- plaits, peas, zinc, 
camphor, and rice ; and exports thither cotton 
yarn, cotton and woollen piece-goods, iron manufac- 
tures, steel, machinery, and chemicals. The Japanese 
mercantile marine has shared in the general pros- 
perity. Since 1899 the whole country has been 
opened to foreign residence and trade. The former 
open ports have therefore lost their special char- 
acter, out they still continue to be the chief centres 
of trade. Of the fourteen places at which foreign 
trade is now conducted it is only at four that any 
considerable oommeice is carried on, and two of 
these, Yokohama and Kobe, account for more than 
throe times the trade of all the rest combined. 

Government and Administration. —The govern- 
ment is a hereditary monarchy, the succession being 
now exclusively in the male line. There are ten 


administrative departments — the Imperial House- 
hold, Fojeign Oliice, and the Ministiies of the 
Interior, Finance, War, Navy, Justice, Education, 
Agriculture and Commerce, and Communications. 
The ministers who hold these portfolios, with the 
exception of the minister of the Household, con- 
stitute the Cabinet. There is also a minister- 
president, Avho may combine the charge of a 
ilepartment of state with the post of premier. The 
Cabinet is responsible only to the emj)eror, and is 
independent of the Diet. There is also a privy - 
council. The constitution, modelled on imperial 
German lines, came into force on the 29th November 
1890, when the first session of the Diet was o|)ened. 
The Diet consists of two chambers — the House of 
Peers and the House of Representatives. Debates 
are open to the public, but provision is made for 
secret sessions. Before a measure becomes law it 
must be passed by each chamber. The Upper House 
contains about 370 members. These are liereditary, 
elected, or appointed. Imperial prince.s, and nol»le8 
who are princes and marquises, aie hereditary 
members ; other members of the nobility are 
elected by peers of the same rank ; there are life- 
members appointed by the emperor ; and each pre- 
fecture 8up])lies one representative. The liOwer 
House has 464 members. The property qualifica- 
tion for members which formerly existed was 
abolished in 1900. Meuibers are chosen by the 
vote of male electors, who must be twenty-five 
years of age, and pay a direct tax amounting to 
not les.s than 3 yen (6s. l^d.) per annum. For ad- 
luinistrative purposes Ja}>an is for the most j)art 
divided into urban prefectures ( the towns of Tokyo, 
Kyoto, and Osaka) called Fit, and rural prefectures 
called Ken. J'he total revenue for the financial 
year 192.3-24, as estimated in the budget, was 
£137,600,000. The total expenditure was the same. 
The ordinary revenue was estimated at £12.5, 300, (XK), 
and thq extraordinary at £12,300,000 ; the distribu- 
tion of expenditure being: ordinary, £99,150,000; 
and extraordinary, £38,450,000. The total out- 
standing national debt in 1924 was £389,000,0(K)— 
namely, internal debt, £257,000,000; and foreign 
debt, £132,000,000. The gold standard was adopted 
in 1907. The Japanese yen is normally e(|uivah‘nt 
to about 28. O^d. Codes of law drafte.l on Euro- 
pean lines, but modified to suit national rocpiire- 
ments, have been in force for several years, and the 
reorganisation of the law-courts has been carried 
i>ut on ,a Western basis. 

Bibliography. — For information in regard to books on 
Japan, Von Wenckstern’s Bibliography should be con- 
sulted. Tile long list includes the works of Kaeinpfcr, 
Siebold, and litsingh (among the earlier writers); 
Hildreth’s Japan as It IFas and Is (1855); Mitford’s 
(Lord Redesdale’s) Talcs of Old Japan (2d ed. 1874); 
Adams’s History of Japan (2vols. 1874); Rein’s Jamra 
(Eng. trans. 1889) and Industries of Japan (1889); 
Giiffis’s The Mikado's Empire (new ed. 1912) ; Brinkley’s 
Japan (8 vols. 1901-4) and History of the Japanese 
People (new. ed. 1921); Satow’s Voyage of John Saris 
(1900); the same author’s Japan, 1853 64 (2d ed. 1905; 
trails.); and Kinsc Shiriaku (2d ed. 1906; trans.); the 
works of Lafeadio Hearn (1894-1904); Chamberlain’s 
Things Japanese (3d ed. 1898). Other well-known 
writers on Japan are Bishop, Bacon, Dixon, Lowell, 
Lloyd, Appert, Clement, Kansome, Dyer, Okakura, Long' 
ford, ly^naga, Murray, .Sladcn, and Norman. Writers 
on art and industries, liesides those already named, are 
Anderson, Dresser, Fcnellosa, Morse, and Morison ( 1911 ) ; 
on language and literature, Satow, Aston, Chamberlain, 
Gubbins, Imbrie, and Lange ; and on law, currency, and 
taxation, Lbnholm and (iubbins. Amongst more recent 
books may be noted Count Okuma’s Fifty Years of Japan 
(2 vols. 1909); Murdoch’s History of Japan (1903-11); 
Uy6hara’s Political Development of Japan (1910); 
InonyEii Home Life in Tokyo (1910); Papinofs History 
and Geography of Japan (1910) ; Longford’s Story of Old 
Japan (1910), &c. ; Gubbins’s Progress of Japan, ‘l85S~7 1 
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(1911); Lawton’s KnipireH of the Far East (1912); 
U’ Aiitrenier’s Japanese Empire and its Econotntc Con- 
ditions (1915) ; Porter’s Rise of a Modern Power (1917) ; 
Pooley’s Japan at the Cross Roads (1917) and Japanese 
Foreign Policies (1920) ; Latonrette’s Development of 
Japan { 1919) ; Brown’s Mastery of the Far (1919) ; 
McGovern’s Modern Japan (1920); J. H. Gubbins’s 
Making of Modern Japan (1922). 

JaiMinrsc Cedar. Seo Ckyi'tomekia. 
Jai>aiiese Medlar. See Log at. 

•fapail Lac<llier ih fumislicd by Ji/ms ver 
nicifera. See LACgu KIJ, Sb MACH. 

Ja|>aii Laurel. See Aucuba. 

JapanniniSK is tlie art of produein*?, by the aid 
of boat, a bard coatiiif^ of coloured varniHb upon 
iiu'tal, wood, oi papi<‘r-iujleli6. AiticleB ho coated 
r(‘s(‘tiiblo Mi('. lacqucj- M'ai(‘H of Japan and China 
(so(‘ La('(}IJ1-:r). A jnjiantKMl surface diflers from 
an ordinary i)aintcd surface in l(oin;f banlor and 
more <lura'l)lo, and also in not bein^ easily in- 
jured by hot water or by beinj^ place<l near a 
lire. A good blown ‘ jajtan’ is ]uepared liy senar- 
nl.ely beating eijual <iuiui(itieK of amber and as|)lial- 
tum, and adding to eaidi one-balf the <|uantity by 
Aveigbt of boileil linseed-oil. Iiotb comjiounds are 
then mixed together, ('opal resin may be substi- 
tuled foi (lieamber, but itisnotso duiable. Tinned 
iion goods are most largely japanne<l, and for them 
blown and black colours ar(i chietly used. Both 
are obtained by tlie use of brown japan, the nn'tal 
getting a }ueliminary coating of black jiaint when 
black is nMiuired. Only om; coating of brown 
_iaj>an is given to cliea]i goods, but f<tr lietler wares 
t\\o or moie coatings aie ajiplied. After each 
c<)a(ing the ai tides are heated for ten or twidve 
houis in an oven at- from IJo'' to Uif)" F., or even 
up to a much liigln r tmnperature. 'I'he japanned 
surface is tlum rubbed with lim* ground pumice, 
next with lodenstone, and the linal jiolisli given 
to it by the palm of tin* hand. Cold or bron/e 
bands or floral decoiation, or both, are generally 
adiled. Thest' are first juiinted on in japannei’s 
gold size, and (hen th(‘ gold leaf is applied or tlm 
bionzed powdei* dusted on, after which the objects 
aie again plaeetl in the oven. After they are 
reniovi'd the gilt or bronzed portions get a pro- 
tecting coat of white spirit varnish. When wliite 
or otluir light eolouis aie used for japanning they 
aie mixed with japannei ’s varnish. These require 
more careful heating in the oven than dark broAvn 
or black. Such articles as tea-trays, coal-boxes, 
cash-boxes, tin canisters, and the like are japanned 
in grt'at numbers in Birmingham, Portatde baths 
are usually finished internally in white japan ; and 
it may be remarked that this would last much 
long(;r than it often does if care were taken not to 
leave soaiiy water in the baths after being used. 
The varnisliing or jaiianning of the surfat;e of papiei - 
mitchc wares is a similar process to the above, but 
in the case of these shell or metal inlaying is 
often worked into the japan. 

Janliet, according to the Hebrew record, the 
second son of Noah, whose descendants peopled 
first the north and west of Asia, after which they 
poceeded to occupy the ‘isles of the Cen tiles!’ 
The term Japhetic or Japetic was at one time used 
loosely for peoples of the European stock as opposed 
to Semitic jinif Hamitic, 

.faponica. See (Quince. 

.fapiird ( Yapurti), or (btguETA, an important 
tributary of the Amazon, rises in soutliern Colombia, 
on the east side of the Andes, Mows ESE., and 
enters the Amazon opposite TeMe by several arms. 
Its upper course is broken by many falls, but in 
the lower part it is navigable for river-steamers to 
nearly 70° W. long. , or almost 600 miles. 
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Jarabub ( better J AGIIABUD ). See Sen us.si. 

JarjfOllS. See China (for Pidgin English),. 
Chinook.s, Esperanto, Ido, Lingoa Geral, 
Lingua- Fjianca, Shelta, Slang, Universal 
Language, VolapOk, — For Beach - la- Mar, the 
trade speech of the Westein Pacific (cf. B^che-de- 
Mer) see a book by W. Churchill (Wash, 1911 ). 
Jarg(ooii. See Jacinth. 

Jarl. See Earl. 

Jariiac*. a village in the French department of 
Charente, 23 miles by rail W. of Angoulfune, wheie, 
on 13th March 1509, the Duke of Anjou, aftei wards 
Henry III., and ‘215,000 (Jatholics defeated 15,000' 
Huguenots under Louis 1., Prince of Conde (q.v.). 

.larONlav (pronounced Yarodaf), capital of the 
Kussian government of that name, stands at the 
junction of the Volga with its allluent the Kotoiosi, 
173 miles hy rail NK. of Moscow. 'I'he town has 
broad streets, a fini; quay, 2 mih's long, hi’sidi* the 
Volga, churches, rnonasttirics, and a univeisity 
( 19IJ)) ; it is the seat of an archhishoi). The staple 
industiy of the place is the mannfactiiie of cotton 
stuM’s ; next comes the weaving of linen, wool, and 
silk. Jaroslav is an important rivei poit. Poj). 
90, (KX). The town was founded in 1026, and was 
the capital of an independent piincipality until 
1471, when it fell to Moscow. - Another .Iaroslav 
(.Jaroslau), in Galicia, was taken by the Russians 
in September 1914, and is now Polish; jiop. 20,000. 
.Jarrah. See Eucaiaptus, Timber. 

♦farrow, a municiiial borough and seaport of 
Durham, situated on tin; 'I'yne, 3 miles by rail 
SW. of South Shields, and 7 miles P!). of Newcastle. 
Its growth from a small colliery village to a 
thriving town has been <lui“ to the eonsti notion of 
its docks (since 18.>9), and to the estahlishment 
of iioM-shiplmilding and maiine engine works, 
blast- furiiace.s, ii on - foundries, gun-factoiy, 
Chemicals are also manufactured, and coal is 
shijiped in large quantities. At .larrow in (iS2 
Benedict Biscop fouinled the Benedictine monasleiy 
w’ith which the name of Bede (q.v.) is insopaiably 
associated. Tlie chancel of tlie paiish chuich, 
reconstructeil in the lltli century, retains ])(u tions 
of Benedict’s woik; tlie nave was rebuilt in 1783, 
and again in 1866. Bede’s chair is still pieserved 
in the chuich. Jairow was made a municipality 
ill 1875. It has had a suftVagan bishop since 1906. 
Pop. (1871) 18,115; (1921) 35,590. See Jewitt’s 
J arrow hi j7/. ( 1 864 ). 

JIaslier, Book of (Jashar in Revised Version ; 
Hell. Sepher ha-i/ashar, ‘ the Book of the Upright ; ' 
translated by tlie LXX. Btblion ioa Euthous, and 
by the Vulgate Liber Jnsturam ; hut the Peshito 
has Eepher Bashir, ‘Rook of Praises or Hymns’), is 
one of the lost hooks of the ancient Hebrews, wdiich 
is quoted twice (Joshua, x. 13; 2 Samuel, i. 18). 
Regarding its cliaiacter and contents theie has 
been much speculation. Talmudic and later Jew- 
ish authorities identified it variously with Genesis 
(.sometimes called ‘the Book of the Upright ’), 
Deuteronomy, Judges, I've., to all which notions 
there is the obvious ami fatal objection that the 
two quotations from it Avhich survive are not to- 
be found in any of these hooks, and could not 
possibly he found in the first two, as they refer to* 
incidents which occuried at a suhsequent jierindi 
in the national history. The conjecture of the 
Syriac and Arabic translators has been adopted 
by Dr Lowth, Herder, and other scholars — viz. that 
the Book of Jasher was a collection of nationaT 
ballads, recording the warlike deeds of the national 
lieroes or singing the ju aises of otherwise celebrated 
men. Gesenius is inclined to adopt the same view,, 
and suggests that it may have acq^uired its name, 

‘ the Bool< of the Upright,’ from having been written 
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chietly in jirawe ot upright men. Donaldson, in an 
over-ingenious work, JasAar (1854), contended for 
its being a coninosition of tlie age of Solomon, and 
a work of Nathan and Gad. He conceived that it 
originated in the desire of the more religious of the 
community to possess a record of the national 
history which should chiefly set forth the righteous- 
ness of the true Hebrews, ami he attempted to 
extract from the so-called canonical books of the 
Old Testament such passages as he believed to 
have originally formed part of it. The actual 
book could not have been earlier than the age 
of Solomon, especially if a fragment relating to 
the building ot the temple in the Septuagint of 
1 Kings, viii. be fimn that work. In the 12-14th 
centuries no less than three dillerent works pro- 
fessing to be the lost Book of dasher weie j>ro- 
duccd ; and in 1751 a preposterous forgery umler 
this name (and ultimately traced to one ]li\e, a 
London printer) created some excitement. It 
claimed to have been translated fioni Hebrew by 
‘ Alcuin of Britain,’ and was 7e})rinted in 1H29. 

Ja.s]l|iur« a native state of the Central Prov- 
inces of India; area, 11)0.3 sq. m. ; pop. (1921) 
154,156. The coinitry is a taideland, ranging from 
2200 to .3500 feet in height, and has excellent soil. 

Jusillill* .lA('(ptr£s, a modern Gjiscon poet, was 
boni at Agcn, 0th March 1798. He has given in his 
SoKhr/t/ft ( 1830) a humorous account o( the poverty 
and pii\ ations of his early life. He earned his living 
a barber; but wrote poetry in his native Langue- 
doc dialec.t. His first volume, entitled Pa fill lotos 
(‘(’url Papers’), a]>peared in 1835. He greatly 
enhanced his reputation by reciting his own poeins 
in public. H is poetry is full of beauty and power ; 
th(i pathos of his serious and the wit of his comic 
pieces aie of a high order. His jjoems w<‘re 
received with enthusiasm in France and even other 

J iarts of Europe. He was made a Chevalier of the 
region of Honour in 1846, and in 1852 his works 
were downed hy the French Academy and a jnize 
awarded to him. He publLshed four volumes of 
poems in all ; the best pieces are The Charivari 
(1825), a mock-heroic poem; The liliud Girl of 
Castel -CuilU (1835), trans. by Longfelloiv ; Fran- 
f^onetto (1840) ; The Tunn Brothers (1841 ) ; Martha 
the Sim}de (1845); and 7'hc Son’s Week (1849). 
These poems raised Jasmin’s native tongue to the 
dignity of a literary language, and initiated a 
literary and linguistic movement in the south of 
France whiidi has gone on R])reading and thriving 
since his death (at Agen, on 4th October 1864), 
See F rench Lives by Kabaire ( 1867 ) and J. Andrieu 
(1882), vol. iii. of Sainte-Beuve’s Conte.m- 

porains, and the Life by Samuel Smiles (1892). 

Ja.Slllinc* or Jio-s.samink (Jasminnni), a genus 
of i>lants of the natural order Oleacea*. The 
genus Jasmine has its calyx and corolla each 5 or 
8 cleft, two stamens attached to and included 
within the tube of the conilla, and a two-lobed 
berry, one of the lobes generally abortive. The 
name Jasmine is fiom A i able ami Per-sian yd.v/ufn. 
The date of introduction of the Common Jasmine 
(J. officinale) from Persia and Afghanistan i.s un- 
known, but according to Gerard it was in common 
use as a wall -shrub and for covering arbours as far 
bac'k as 1597, and it is naturalised in many jiarts 
of Europe, Asia, and South America J’he per- 
fume is obtained from the flowers by means of 
aKsorption in a fatty substance. An essential oil 
is also distilled from jasmine. The commercial oil 
of jasmine, however, is merely oil of ben or the like 
flavoured with jasmine. — J. (jrandif ornm^ a native 
of the East Indies, has flowers still more fragrant. 
J. Sambae is used in China for flavouring tea. 
— Several other sjiecies, some with erect and some 
with twining stems, are not unconiinon in gardens 


anu" greenhouses. Some have white, and some 
have yellow flowers. — Cape Jasmine is a name 



Jasininum nudiflorum. 


for Gardenia (q.v.), and the Carolina .Tasmine is 
Gelscmium (q.v.). 

Jason. See Augonaut.s. 

•lasper (Gr. inspis), a mineral gc.nerally re- 
garded as one of the varieties of (Quartz (f(.v. ), and 
distinguished by its opacity, owing to a mixture of 
clay or other Hubstances with the silica of which it 
is chiefly comjmsed. 'riicre arc many kinds of 
jasper, some, of tlunn of one colour, as brown, re<l, 
yellow, green, M'hite, blue, or black, and some 
variously striped, s])otted, or clouded with dillerent 
colours. Jasper is a very abundant mineral ; it is 
found in veins anti embedded masses in many rocks, 
sometimes appears as a rock of which whole hills 
are formetl, and is very common in the shajie of 
pebbles. It has been prized from the most ancient 
times for oniamental purposes, as it takes a high 
polish. The kind calletl roreclain jasper is rather 
rare. It is often full of minute holes, or is cracked 
in all directions. It is n^garded as a kind of 
natural porcelain, and is found in phict's where 
coal-seams have taken lire ; it is tlms simply a 
baked clay. Similar baked clays are not infre- 
quently mot with in the vicinity of intrusive igneous 
rocks. 

.fjissy (Hum. Ta^i), capital of Moldavia, the 
north central division of Bumania, stands 5 miles 
W. of the Priith, 205 miles hy rail NW. of Odessa, 
and 289 NNE. of Bucharest. I'he town was almost 
destroyed hy (ire in 1827, after which it was rebuilt. 
The streets are broad, and are paved with asplialt., 
and the houses mostly one -storied and built of 
wood. There are more than forty Greek churches 
and close upon sixty Jewish synagogues. The 
most noticeable secmlar buildings are the palaces 
of the boyars or Rumanian nobles, both in the 
city and in its environs. Tlie town has a small 
university. The industry is unimportant ; but 
there are texf ile manufactures, and an active trade 
in corn, spirits, and wine, mostly with Galatz on 
the Danube, i^ip. 76,000, of whom tluee-fourths 
are Jews, besides Arnn'nians, Russians, (Jypsies, &c. 
Jassy Avaa the residence of the Moldavian princes 
from 1565, and was the seat of the Rumanian govern- 
ment during tlie (Ternian in\ asion of 1916-17. Here 
peace was oonelude<l between Russia and Turkey in 
1792. During Ypsilanti’s insurrection the town was 
almost destroyed by the fl'urkish Janizaries ( 1822). 
On a height close to the town is the residence of 
the former woiwodes or governors of Moldavia. 

Jdszber^ny. a town of Hungary, 39 miles E. 
of Budapest ; }>op. .33,000, employed in agriculture, 
cloth manufacture, and wine making. 

•Tdtaka (literally, ‘relating to birth’), the 
name of a collection of legends, containing an 
account of the 550 previous births of Sfi,kya Muni, 
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or the Butldha. It forms a part of the Suttapitaka^ 
or ‘ baskets of discourses,’ of Pftli literature, and 
an edition of the text, with commentary, was issued 
by Fausboll in 7 vols. (Loud. 1877-96). These are 
of great importance as the earliest collection of 
popular stones, many of which at an early date 
found their way by one channel or other to the 
West, and are still current as fables of A^sop or as 
traditional and apparently indigenous folk-tales. 
Tiie best English translation is by various scholars, 
edited by Professor Cowell (G vols. 1895-1907). 

Jdtiya« or Xativa, San Felipe dk, a town of 
Spain, 55 jniles by rail SSW. of Valencia. As the 
Sefahis of the Romans it was famous for its linen 
manufactures. It was Moorish until taken by 
Jay me I. in 1224, Here was horn the painter Jiibera 
(Lo Spagnolebto) in 1588. It was also the home of 
the notorious Borgia ( Borja) family. Pop. 14,000. 
Jatroplia. See Physic Nut. 

JatS, the most numerous and valuable section 
of (be agiicuituiai ])opulation of the Punjab, 
number about 51* millions. They are by n)any 
identilied with the (rcftr. ; and some ace(!pt the 
theojy that they are descended from Scythian in 
vadeis of India in ]uebistoric times. Some scholars 
believe tbeni cognate with the Cypsies (q.v.). 

•lailPl*. a town of PrussiaTi Silesia, on the 
Noisse, 1.3 miles by rail S. of Liegnilz. It is 
famous for its sausages and its weekly corn- 
market, held regulaily since 1404. Jauer was 
foiimu-ly the market for the linen-trade of Sile.sia 
and the cai>it.al of a principality ; but tbe 1’hirty 
Y<‘ars’ War ruined it. Tt now manufactures sugar, 
leather, cloth, &c. Pop. 15,(K)0. 

Jnilf. SecAUAiJiA. 

Jaillldi<*4% a yidlow colour of the skin and 
(‘onjuncliva of the eye, arising from the pri'sence of 
tlu; colouring matter of the bile in the blood and 
tissues, is a symptom of various disordered condi- 
tions of the system rathei than a special disease. 
With this colouring of the skin and eyes the 
following symiitoms are assoiuated : the fa‘ces are 
of a grayisli or dirty -white tint, in consequence of 
the absmice of bile, and the urine is of the colour of 
sallVon, or is ex im as dark as [lorter, in consequence 
of the ])resence of tin; colouring matter of the bile, 
d’herc is sometimes, but not in the majority of 
eases, an extreme itching of the skin. It is a 
popular belief, as old as the time of Lucretius, that 
to a laundiced eye everything appears yellow. 
This, Imwevcr, is a very raie symptom. 

The causes of jaundice naturally fall into two 
classes, those where there is mechanical obstruction 
of the bile-duct, and those where there is no 
obstruction. Mechanical obstruction may be pro- 
duced l)y gall-stones (see Calcultts) or thickened 
bile witliin the duct ; by inflammatory swelling of 
its lining membrane or that of the duodenum, into 
which it discharges [catarrhal jaundice); by the 
pressure upon it of tumours of neighbouring parts, 
or of aciMimulations of freces in the bowels. 
Jaundice may lesult without obstruction of the 
ducts from congestion or cirrhosis of the liver 
(though in such case.s the small ducts within the 
liver are compressed), and especially from the action 
of various jioisons — e.g. phosphorus, arsenic, mer- 
cury, snake-])oison — and of various acute diseases 
— typhus fever, pyiemia, and above all yellow 
fever. In cases of obstructive jaundice, all author- 
ities are agreed in referring the yellow' staining of 
the skin and other tissues to absorption by the 
lymphatics and veins of the bile-i»igment, wluch is 
secreted bvthe liver but not discharged into (he in- 
testine. The explanation of non-obstructive jaun- 
dice is, however, not so clear, and raises comjdieated 
physiological questions. According to one theory, 


the bile-pigments are formed in the blood and 
merely excreted by the liver ; and on this view 
non-obstructive jaundice is caused by their defective 
elimination owing to diminished activity of the 
liver-cells. Others hold that the bile-pigments are 
not formed except by the action of the liver-cells ; 
that in non -obstructive jaundice also secretion and 
re-absorption always take place ; and that tlie bile- 

S igments continue in the circulation owing to some 
efect not fully understood in the processes occur- 
ring in the blood. The question must be regarded 
as an open one ; but the latter theory seems at 
present most in favour. 

Both })rognosis and treatment of jaundic(‘ depend 
entirely upon the recognition of the cause to which 
it is due. In cases of gall-stones, catarrhal jaun- 
dice due to transitory inflammation and swelling 
of the bile-duct, and congestion of the liver, the 
ca.se usually terminates lavourably ; in cases of 
tumour and of cirrho.sis of the liver the outlook 
is .always grave ; in poisoning and in acute diseases 
jaundice is often a very serious symptom ; aseiious 
form due to acute yellow atrofihy of the liver 
sometimes occurs in piegnant w'omen, and is of 
very grave import. Sec LiVEit ( Diseases of). 

JailllUlir, the capital of a district in the 
United Provinces of India, is situated on the 
(Ininti, here crossed hy a bridge (1569 73) 712 feet 
in length. The former capital of a Moliammodau 
kingdom, .l.annpiir has several splendid archil ec- 
tural monuments, including Ibrahim’s baths ( 1420), 
mo.sques, and ruins of mosques and of the fort. 
Pop. ( 1881 ) 44,845 ; (1911) 32,880 ; (1921 ) .32, .509 

Jean, French Socialist leader, was 
born at Castres (Tarn) in 1859, lectured on ]»bi- 
losopliy at Toulouse, bec.anie a deputy in 1885, 
founded the Socialist paper L'Hnm<(7ute in 1904, 
.and w'.as assassinaliid at Paris, 3Ist July 1914. just 
as the (Ireat War began. He w’rote Studies in 
Socudism (Eng. trans. 1906), and was editor, and 
in pait author, of Histoire Sorialistc (1901 et seq.), 
Java (Djilwul), an island of the Dutch East 
Indies, the seat of the colonial governnumt. It is 
situated between 5“ .52' (St Nicholas Point) and 
8" 50' (South (’ape) S. lat. , and 105“ 13' and 1 14° 39' 
E. long. The island is washed on tbe N. by the 
Sea of .Java, on the E. hy the Strait of Bali, on 



the S. by the Indian Ocean, and on the W. by 
Sunda Strait. It extends almost due west and 
ea.st, declining about 15° to the south. The ex- 
treme length is about 600 miles, the broulth 40 to 
125 miles, the superficial area about 49,000 S(j. m. 
(excluding Madura, q.v.). The coast line is nob 
much developed ; a few large bays, ]n()tectod by 
islands, furnish safe anchorage for vessels. From 
end to end of the island (most jnobahly corre- 
sponding to a volcanic line of lissure) tlime is a 
mountain-chain, named Gunnng Kendang, and, 
especially in the western part of the island, several 
parallel shorter chains. To the nortli there are a 
lew' isolated mountains in the alluvial jilain. To- 
wards the south the island fall.s in general steeply 
towards tiie sea. There are forty-three volcanoes, 
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several of which are still active. The rivers are 
generally small, hut hecome torrents when swollen 
by rain ^ only a f(!W of them are navigable. The 
ciimate (lepcmls on the altitude ; it is rather hot 
and unliealtliy on the const, but pleasant in the 
hills. Tlu' thernioineter seldoni indicates more 
than flo' F. In Batavia the average temperature 
is TH iT, the extremes being 92 7° and 6G'9”. The 
mountains rise to about 12, (XX) feet, and are clotlied 
up to 9(XX) <»r 10, (MX) feet with luxuriant foliage ; on 
the loftiest eminences the theimome.ter sometimes 
sinks to 32“. Generally, even in the hills, the days 
aie hot, hut moderated by land and sea breezes, 
which blow regularly across the island ; the nights 
esp(«cially in the highlands, are cool. The rainy 
season lasts from Novemher to March. 

The population of Java has ra])idly increased ; in 
1850 it was 9,570,000, and in 1894, 24,643,000. In 
l()(X) the total population (with Madura, 1,850,(XK)) 
wiis 28,746,638 ; m 1920, 35,017,204, including about 
135,000 Enroj)oan8 and 420,000 Asiatics (Cliinese, 
Arabs, Hindus, &c. ) The chief town.s are Batavia, 
254,000; Surakarta, 134,000; Surabaja, 102,000; 
and Samarang, 158,000. The natives belong to 
the Malay (<].v.) rare. The Madurese, in the 
eastern part of the island, tlie Snndanese, living 
in the western ])art, and the Javanese proper 
did'er in physique ami in language. Most oi them 
are Mohammedans, at least in name, for much 
of tin; belief of their ancestors survives in the Islam 
that is now [uactisud. A few tribes, however, pio- 
b.ss the old religion (viz. the Baduwis in Bantam 
and the ‘Heathen’ of the 'r(‘ngger Mountains). 
There are many native (Jliristians ami a few hundied 
(Innese Ohrisbians. FiVery form of leligioiis l>elief 
is Jie(‘ How nuiny half-castes aie counted among 
th(‘ Furopeans it is impossible to say. 'I'ln; in- 
liabitanLs aie more civi list'd (ban those of the other 
islands of (,li(> arehiptdago. One of the chief vices 
is m)iuni-snioking. 

Tlio cliief Avealth of Java consists in its luxuriant 
vegetation, tliongh the producing jiower .see.ms to 
he now a little exhausted, at least to judge from 
the many distiases by wliieli the jilantations have 
been visited of late. The character of the vegeta- 
tion varies with the soil and the elevation. The 
division (of Junghuhn) into four botanical zones, 
up to 2(XK), 45(X), 7500, and above 7500 feet alti- 
tude, has been eoiunioidy adopted, 'ilie fauna 
diders from that of the other i.slands of the aichi- 
pelago. The animal kingdom is mit very rich : 
tigeis (which are a scourge to some parts of the 
island), rhinoceros, doer, and wild swine are the 
cliiol K.'firesentatives of the qiiadnipeds ; there are 
only a few birds that are conspicuous for their 
niumage, and haiilly any that are distinguished 
oy their song. Several species ()f serpents (some 
venomous) and crocodiles are found on the island. 
Tin; geology of .Java is still largely undetermined. 
For tlu* greater part, the island belongs to the 
Tertiaiy formation, altered by many eruptions of 
more ic<'ent date. Some jiarts of .lava seem to 
belong to the Pleistocene jieriod ; sedimentary 
formatiouN of recent date are especially consider- 
able along the north-west part of the island. 
Though in old times Java was called the ‘land of 
gold,’ little of that metal has been found of late; 
silver is scarce ; and t licro are no other metals at 
all. Salt, the manubicture of wliich i.s a govern- 
ment monopoly, is [uepared from sea-water; c«ial 
is worked in tbc Preanger, marble in the Madiun | 
residency ; and petroleum is got. 

Foi-merly Java used to lie considered as affording 
almost a perfect answer to the (luestion. How can 
a colony best be governed V The material pros- 
perity which resulted to the mother-country from 
this possession was owing, for the greater part, to 
the system of General Van den Bosch (introduceil 


in 18.30). Under tuat sy.steni the natives were com- 
pelled to cultivate jiart of the grouml and plant 
staple articles on it, whilst the j)roduce was delivered 
at a fixed price to the magazines of the government, 
and from them shipped to Europe and sold by the 
Netherlands Trading Company. Although this 
. system brought large sums into the treasuiy of 
the Netherlands, a vigorous opposition against 
it existed almost from the beginning, since it 
1 presseil very hard on the nativ(;s. As time wont 
' on the <»piK>sition gained ground, and in name the 
system was given u]) and private planters admitted. 
But in point of fact, at least so far as the colfee- 
plantations wore concerned, the system was still 
continued, h(;canse the income derived from this 
il.em could nob be dLspensed wiLli. In 188‘2~1014 
j the enforced services were iibolisiied, annual pay- 
nienis j)ei head being substil iit(;d. In 1890 the 
natives leceived lilieen floiins (£1, 5s.) for one 
picul (13.3^ lb. avoir), which they had to deliver 
at Lbe magazines. I’liougli piivafe [ilanteis liad 
been admitted before 1870, the ‘Agraiian Law,’ 
whie.li then was jnoimilgated, gre.atly facilitated the 
establishment or planlations by ]>rivat(; individuals ; 
bub still the conij><;( ition of the government pre- 
vented an unrestrained development. In some 
parts of tin; island (esjx'cially in the western ])art) 
where private persons are owners of the ground, or 
hire it from the nalive juinees, jnivabe industry 
was in better cirenmsfanees ; hut of late disiiases 
in the eio]»s and a falling-off in juices have done 
rnneh d.amage. Sugar, colfee, indigo, tea, and 
tobacco an; jdanteil for exjtort. itie.e is grown 
extensively for native consunijd/ion (and a little 
for exjiort) ; but it is not sutnci<;nt, and otlu;r food- 
crons (mai/e, »!v:c. ) have to be cultivata'il. J'he 
teak-fon'sts belong exclusively to the government, 
hnt they are managed by jirivate iiersons, working 
midei contiaet. The live-stock includes hiiffaloes, 
catt-le, and hoises. 'I'he manufactures aie insignifi- 
can t. 

Java may he consideied the centie of (be com- 
merce and liadc of agieat part of the Dutch East 
Indies. 'I’he <'hief articles of e.vpoil, are sugai, 
coffee, toliacco, ;•!(•<;, cimdiona hiirk, (|ninine, te.'i, 
cojuva, indigo, hides, timber, india rnldiei, guiia- 
percha, cocoa, tapioca, spices, and the silk cotton 
fioin the tree called Kapok, which goes mostly 
to Au-stralia. 'J'lie tea goes cliiefly to HolhuKt; 
the quinine forms the gn;atev pait of the woild's 
supply. The countries wliieh trade most exten- 
sively with J.'iva aie Holland, tlie Straits SettJe- 
ment.s, and (beat Britain. 'Tlie leading articles of 
inipoi t are cotton and linen good.s, wine and spiiits, 
nrovision.s, mrxdiinery, lailway-jilant, tVre. Java 
luus freinient intercourse with ' Euiope, vid Singa- 
pore oruirectly by Dutch steamers, and is connected 
by cable with Eiirojie and with Anstialia. Tlie 
telegraph .system of tlu; island is very extensive. 
'There are good roads and mihvays, jiartly belong- 
ing to the goveinnient, jiartlv to piivate companies, 
'riicre are over .3(M)() miles ot ti am ways and railways 
(running both acro.ss mid fiom end to end of tiie 
island ). 

'The island (without Madura) is divided into 
sixteen residencies : Bantam, Batavia, Preauger 
Regencies, ('herihou, Pekalongan, Samarang, Rem- 
bang, Siuabaja (or Socrabaja), Pasuruan, jjesnki 
(including Banynwangi), Banyninas, Kadii, Jok- 
iakarta (or Djokjakaita), Surakarta (or Soeia- 
karta), Madiun, Kediii tw(» of whicli (Sura- 
karta and Jokjakarta) are under native princes. 
Over each residency a Dutch resident exercises 
a general control The residencies are divided 
into afdeelinfj/en, under assistant -residents, to 
whom are subject llio controllers. Subject to the 
Hiipervisiun or these European officers, the ad- 
ministration is carrierl on by native functionaries 
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— ief!;ents at the head of the regencies (generally 
corresponding to the afdeelingen), to whom are 
subject the wedono or demang ; the regents have 
substitutes coMedi pattih. 

The languages are Javanese, a Malayan tongue, 
divided into an aristocratic dialect and a popular 
dialect, Sundanese, and Madurese. Besides there 
is another language used in old inscriptions 
arid manuscripts, cjuled Kavri (better. Old Java- 
nese). The Javanese alphabet is derived from the 
Ocvanagari. Many antiquities were left by tbe 
eaily Hindu conquerors, especially in middle and 
eastern Java (Boro Budor (q.v.), Brambanan, 
Dieng). The literature of mod(;rn Java is rather 
insignificant, liabads ( ‘ chronicles ’ ) and the way- 
ang^ ( ‘ luippet-plays ’ ) stories should l)e mentioned. 

The Instnry of Java can only be given in outline. 
The first important visit of Hindus seems to 
have been about a.d. 75. In 412 A.D. Fa-Ilien 
visited Hindu colonies in Java. About the year 
800 the intercourse of the Hindus with the island 
ajipears to have become more important. Already 
by that time the Javanese had attained to a con- 
siderable degree of (dvilisation. To judge from the 
antiquities, there were throe periods of Hindu 
ascxmdency — a period of Buddhism, a period of 
Sivaism, and a period of compromise. Several 
[>owerful Hindu states wiue established, among 
which Madjapahit must be mentioned. At the 
beginning of the Ibth century Mohainniedanism 
reatdKid the island and quickly got a firm footing. 
At the end of the IGth (;entury European merchant- 
adventurers established themselvtis in .lava; whilst 
the Dutch rule in the island began in 1610 (the 
lirst gov(>rnor-general, Pieter Both ). Then began a 
long, toiigdi struggle with the natives, but with the 
lapse ot time the Dutch gained ground. The most 
important native state then was Mataram. In 1705 
tbe conqiany obtained possession of the Preanp‘r 
Begencies, and in 1745 its authority w'as extenueil 
over all tlie north-east coast of the island. In 17.55 
the empire of Mataram was divided into two states, 
Surakarta and .fokjakarta. fn 1808 the kingdom 
of naiitam was incorporated with the Dutch posses- 
sions ; but these in 1811 became ])art of the bbench 
empire, lii the same year Java rv.os occuiued by 
the Ibiglish, and remained in their hands up to 
1817. A short time after the Dutcli had resumed 
possession of Java an insurrection burst out in 
Jokjakarta in 1825 under Dip.4 Negara, and the 
stnm^gle lasted until 1830, when the chief of the 
reliels submitted to the Dutch authorities. By that 
time Ihe greater part of the states of the native 
]>rovinces had been incorporated in tla^ Dutch 
possessions, which then assumed the extension they 
nave to-day. 

See Sir Stamford Raffles’s History of Java ( Lond. 1817 ); 
I)e Jmige, Nedcrlandsch Oost-Jndie { 1 8(12-88 ) ; Junghuhn. 
Java (1849 53); Worsfold, A Visit to Java (1893); P. J. 
Veth, Java, Geoyrapli isvh, Ethnologisch, Historvsch (3 
vols. 1875 78) ; (lhailley-Bert, Java 1900; j 

new ed. 1914) ; A. Cubaton, Java, Sumatra, and other I 
Islands of the Dutch East Indies (Eng. trans. 1911 ) ; i 
1). M. Campbell, Java, Past and Present (1915). See ^ 
also R. Schuiling, Nederland in Oost en West (a general 
description of the East Indian colonies, 1889); Clive Day, 
The Pohey and, Administration of the Dutch in Java 
(1904) ; Staats- en Administratief-Recht van Nedcrl. Indie 
(3d ed. 1884); Worsf old’s Visit to Java (1893); Eliza 
Soidmore’s Java, the Garden of the East (1898); and 
Douwes Dcklcer’s romance, Max Havelaar (Eng. trans. 
1868). For tbe architecture, sculpture, &c., see Monu- 
mental Java, by J. F. Sclieltcma (1913). 

JaworoWy a town of (lalicia, 30 miles WNW. 
of Lemberg, was the favourite residence of .lohn 
Sobieski, king of Poland ; pop. 10,000. 

Jaxartes, now called SihCn, or Syr-Dahia 
( both syr and daria mean ‘ river ’ ), a river of Turke- 
stan (q.v.), which rises at an altitude of 12,000 feet, 


30 miles S. of Lake Issik-kul, in the Tian Shan 
Mountains. Flowing W. and SW., the Naryn 
descends, through a wild narrow gorge, to tlie 
level of 6800 feet at Fort Narynsk, is joined by 
the Kara-Daria just below Namangan, and receives 
the name of Syr-Daria. A little west of Khojend 
it breaks through another gorge, then turns sud- 
denly to the NW. for 1200 miles, througli the 
province of Syr-Daria (q.v.), with the Kizil Kuni 
desert on the left, ami, passing Pevovsk and Kasa- 
linsk, enters the Sea of Aral by a delta. Its total 
length is 1800 miles. It is navigable from Cliinaz 
(1100 in.), where tlie Transcaspian railway to 
Tashkand crosses; but the Orenburg -Tashkand 
line renders the river tralfic comparatively unim- 
portant The Jany Daria, a branch from Perovsk, 
used to How into the Aral Sea on the SE., but now 
loses itself in the sand. Some former tributaries no 
longer reach the Syr-Daria — e.g. the Tchu ami the 
Sary-Sii, which end about 100 miles E. of Pciovsk, 
and tlie Sokh, absorbed for irrigation purpo.ses at 
Khokand. Near the chief affluent, the Chiichik, 
stands Tashkand. The Kara-Daria and uppei Syr- 
Daria irrigate Ferghana ; its lower course is less 
utilisiid, but many schemes are projected. 

Jay ( Gairul'us), a genus of short- winged, short- 
billed birds of the (^rovv family (Corvid.T), rcjuc- 
sented in the jiabearctii' region by about 12 spctni^s. 
The jays inhabit woodlands, and the adults are 
generally found alone or in pairs. They are almost 
omnivorous, feeding cbielly on berries, seeds, nuts, 
and fruits, but eating also worms, insects, larva*, 
birds’ eggs, and even young mice and the nestlings 
of singing- birds. The well-known bine and black 
markings on the wing-coverts are characteristic- of 
the whole genus, of which the Common Jay ( (r. 
glandarius), the only British species, may be taken 



Common .Tay {Garnilus f/lundarins). 


as a type. This biid is comparatively common 
f lirougbout England and Wales, and is found in the 
south and east of Ireland, and in Scotland jis far 
north as Inverness-shire, Its numbers, however, 
are everywhere gradually decreasing, owing to tln^ 
constant war waged against it by ganieketqicrs on 
account of its partiality for the eggs of game-birds, 
ft is also sought after for its beautiful blue feathers, 
which are used in the making of artificial flics. 
The common jay builds, in thick trees or high 
bushes, a cup-shajied, basket-like nest of sticks 
lined with grasses. The eggs, 5 or 6 in number, 
are of a greenish-gray colour, thickly speckled with 
light-brown, and sometimes marked with fine black 
lines. The adult bird measures about 14 inches. 
The prevailing colour is a light brown, but the 
tail-feathers and quills are black ; the wing-coverts 
are black, barred with bright blue and white ; the 
head bears an erectile crest of whitish feathers 
with black streaks. Though the genus Darrulus is 
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strictly confined to the Old World, closely allied 
genera, Cyanocitta, the Blue Jays, and Xanthura, 
the Long- tailed Jays, are found in North and South 
America. The Common Hluo Jay {C. crisfata) 
measures 11^ inches, and is of a grayish-purple 
colour. It is common througliout Canada and the 
soutluirri and eastern States, and sometimes does 
valuable service in ridding a district of caterpillars. 
When taken young jays are easily tamed, and are 
very popular a.s pets ; for, though tlieir natural note 
is harsh and unpleasant, they possess considerahle 
powers of imitation. 

Jay* John, an American statesman and jurist, 
and first chief-justice of the supreme court of the 
United States, was horn in New York city, 
Decemher 12, 1745. He graduated at King’s (now 
Columbia) College in 1704, and was ailmitted to 
the bar in 1 70S. Eh'cted to the first Continental 
congress in 1774, and re-elected in 1775, he pn'pared 
addresses to the jieople of Cn'at IJritain and Canada, 
and to his own countrymen ; diafted tlu‘ constU-u- 
ti(m of New York slate in 1777, and was appointed 
chief- justice of the stab* ; was returned to congress 
in 1778 and (dected its pn‘sident, and in th(‘ follow- 
ing year was sent/ as minister to Spain. In 1782 he 
was add(*d by congn'ss to the peace commis.sioner8, 
and it v,'a,s mainly hy his efforts (hat the treaty was 
hntughf f.o a <;onclusion on terms so satisfactory to 
the United States. In 1784-89 he was secretary 
for foreign affairs ; on the adoption of the national 
constitution in 1789 he wrote in its favour in the 
Fe.di'mJist (see Hamilton); and after tin; organ- 
isation of the lAideral governnnmt, Wnshington 
having oflcfcd him his choice of the oflices in his 
gift, he selectiid that of chief-justice of the supreme 
<!ourt. In 1794 he conclude(f with Lord Cn nville 
the convention familiarly known as ‘Jay's treaty,’ 
which }»rovid(!d for the recovery by British subjects 
of pre-revolutionary debts and by Americans of 
losses incurred by il](;gal caj»ture liy British cniisms, 
and the determination of the eastern frontier of 
what is now the state of Maine; the British were 
to siirrendcr the w'(!stern posts held by them in 
17S(), and there was to he reciprocity of inland 
trade between the United States and British North 
America. 'I’he treaty, though favourable to the 
United Stabjs, was jiassionately denounced by the 
Democrats as a surnmder of American rights ami a 
betrayal of b'rance ; but it was ratified by Wash- 
ington in August 1795. Jay was governor of New 
York from 1795 to 1801. 'riieii, though offered 
his former ])ost of chief-justice, he retired from 
public life, and passed the remainder of his days at 
bis estab^ of Bedford, in Westchester county, Ne\v 
York. There he ditul. May 17, 1829. There is a 
good Life (1858) by his son, William Jay (1789 
1858), who was a notable leader in the anti-slavery 
movement, and w hos{> wiitings in favour of arbitra- 
tion in national <lisputes e.xertod a consi<hMabl(! in- 
fluence. See also the Lives hy W. \^’hitelock (N.Y., 
1887) and Pel lew (1890), and his Correspondence 
and Pidihc Capers {oA. IJ. P. Johnston, 1890-3). 

William, an English (Jongnigational 
minister, was horn May 0, 1709, at Tisbury, in 
Wiltshire. He worked at his father’s trade, that 
of a stonecutter and unison, until his sixteenth 
year. Ho was then sent to Marlborough Academy, 
a Congregational training college for the ministry. 
From 1791 he wuis pastoi of Argyle Chapel at Bath 
till his death, 27tli December 185.S. .lay wuls an 
impressive and eloquent prcachei- and .a popular 
writer. See his Anlohioqraphy (1854). 

Jayadeva* tbe nom de guerre, njeaning ‘ god 
of victory,’ of a Hindu poet, wdio av.ts born at 
Kendnli, in Birbhum district, Bengal, in the 12th 
century. His ^eat Avork is the OHa, Oovinda, a 
Sanskrit lyric drama, in which is celebrated the 


love of Krishna and his Avifo Kadha. The Hindu 
commentators give the poem a mystical inteipreta- 
tion. As the ‘Indian Song of Songs ’ it was trans- 
lated in 1875 into English by Sir Ed^vin Arnold. 

Jazyges, a Sannatian tribe, whose original 
home was to the iioith of the Sea of Azov. In the 
let century of the Chiistian era they moved Avest- 
wards, finally settling in the plains betAveen 
the Theiss and the Danube, tliough one band 
seems to have gone to the north side of the 
Carpathian.s, and to have been vanquished by 11 er- 
nianric, the king of the (totbs, in the eaily part 
of the 4th century. The soutliein division of the 
tribe maintained analmost incessant Avarfare against 
tlie Danubian provinces uf Borne, in s])itc of numer- 
ous defeats, es])ec,ially by Marcus Aurelius (172) and 
(kiru.s (‘283). Their power was finally broken by the 
Huns and Goths. The Jazyges were bold, savage 
horsemen, Avbo dAveU only in Avagons and tents. 
See Sarmatians.— Jazygia is a district in Hun- 
gary, ESE. of Budapest, Avhosii iiihabitants, Mag- 
yars, have no connection Avitli the ancimit Ja/yges. 

Jazz« dance music, generally syncopated, ]»layed 
by a baud eccentrically composed. T'bc jazz- 
drummer, a sort of one-man l)aiid, ])i()Aides the 
char.acteristic feature of jazz, Avhich is I'oise. 'I'be 
music and Ibe dances associated tlieicAvith einciged 
from the negro shanties of Ncav Dr leans in 1915, and 
in 1916 Bert Kelly’s ‘.lazz Band,’ the tiist to be 
so called, was engaged b} the Boosters’ Club of 
(Jiicago. The origin of the Avord is uncertain. The 
term has been applied also to noisy proceedings, to 
loud writing, to eecentiic ami diseoidant colouring. 

•leaillie d’Albrct (1.^28 72), (jueen of Navarie, 
Avas niotlier of Henry FV. of Fiance (q.v. ). Cal- 
vinist and Huguenot, she Avas noted foi ber beauty 
jind intellect, and avi ote both jnose and veise. "I'here 
are Lives by Freer (‘2(1 ed. 1861 ) and Bryan ( 1911 ). 
Jeanne d’Are. See Joan ok Arc. 

Jebb, SiH Kjchard ( 'laverhoit.se (1841-1905), 
a great Gieek scholar, liorn at Dundee, passed with 
marked distinction through St Col um ha’s College, 
Dublin, the ( JiartiMhouse, and 'i’linity College, 
('ambridge, graduating as senior classic in 18(12. 
Soon after be Avas elected P’elloAv of bis college, 
and he took a prominent part in organising llie 
system of lnter-(.'oIlegiat(T Classical Jaicturcs, and 
served as secretary to tlie newdy-foumied (lamhiidge 
Philological Society. In 1869 he became j)ublic 
orator of the university, in 1872 elassieal e.vaminer 
in the univei.sity of London, and tutor of bis own 
college, in 1875 juofes.sor of Greek in tlie university 
of Gla.sgow, and in 1889 regius professor of Greek 
at Cambridge. In 1891 be avus eleeJeil M.P. 
(Unionist) for Cambridge, Univeisity. He had 
actively sup})orted tin* teaching of nKaleni Gieck, 
and be helped to e.stablish lliii British School of 
Arclneology at AUkmis. Jehli's hooks are 'Jhe 
Characters of Theophrastus (1870); The Attic. 
Orators: Antiphon to Jsaos (2 vols. 1876-80); A 
Primer of Greek Literature ( 1877 ) ; Modern Greeec 
(1880); Translations into Greek and Latin Ve7’se 
( 1873) ; Pentlcy{ 1882) ; admiialJe school editions of 
\,hQ. Electrn i\,m\ Ajax of Sophocles ; an Introd net ion 
to Homer (ISHl ) ; Lectures on, Greek Poetry (1893) ; 
and Humanism, in Education (1899). But perhaps 
his most important work is his monumental edition 
of the plays of Sophocles, Avith text, commentary, 
and prose translation (7 vols. 188.3-96). The last 
gift to the Avorld of his accurate and sane but 
brilliant scliolarship Avas his Bacchylides (1905), a 
critical edition of the text, Avith elaborate notes. 
See his lAfe and Ijeltcrs, by Lady .Jehh ( 1907 ). 

Jebeil ( anc. Gnhla, Gehal, Byhlos), a Availed 
toAAm on the Syrian coast, Avitli a castle, 20 miles 
N. of Beirut, is as.sociated wdth the stories of Osiris 
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(q.v. ) and of Adonis (q.v.). Its temples, tombs, 
and works of art prove strong Egyptian influence 
from the Xllth dynasty or eanier. Byblos adhered 
to Egypt against the Amorites till Akhnaton’s 
time. It was taken by the Crusaders (1108) and 
by Saladin (1189). For Piiilo of Byblus, see 
I’uasNKnA. 

Jel>el Driiz, a state under the French mandate 
for Syria ('q.v.); capital, Suweda. See Druses, 
Hauran. 

Jebel Sliaillinar, an emirate of Arabia (q.v,), 
conquered in 1921 by Nejd. See WahhARIS. 

JledburKtay the county town of Roxburghshire, 
is beautifully situated on Jed Water, 56 miles by 
rail (by road 49) SE. of Edinburgh. Of its mag- 
nilicent Augustinian a])bey, foumled by David 1. 
in lllH-47, and linally spoiled by the English in 
1544 45, the ruined eliuich only remains. This, 
Norman to Second Pointed in style, is 285 feet 
long, and has a central tower 86 feet high. The 
royal castle, where a skeleton appeared to Alex- 
aiuh'i 111. at his marriage-feast (1285), Avas razed 
in 1409. Ol lier memories has .led burgh — of Mary 
Stuart and Prince Charles Edward, of Tluun.son, 
Bums, Scott, and Wordsworth, of Mary Somer 
ville and Sir David Brewster. A Border town, it 
nurtuKvl a Avarlike lace, whose slogan, ‘ Jeddart’s 
heie ' ' Avas seldom long silent. Tlieii chhd weapon 
was the ‘.leddait axe,’ a stout steel-headed pole, 
4 fei't long ; and ‘ Jeddart jnstic-e ’ is still a byword 
for hanging liistand trying afterAvarils. b’erniehirst 
('asl,le (rebuilt 1598; restored 1880) was the seat 
of j,h(* Kerrs. Jedburgh has been a royal burgh 
from time immemorial. Woollen goods have been 
manufactured here since 1728. Pop. (1841) .8277; 
( 1921 ) 2426. 

Jcddab. SeeJlULAH. 

#l4dlVri4‘.S, .loiiN ItiCHARD, generally kmm'n 
as Rk'HARI) .Fkkfkries, English Avriter on rural 
subji'cts, was born at t he farmhouse of Coate, 2^ 
miles from Swindon, in Wiltshire, on (ith Novem- 
ber 1848. He started life as a journalist on the 
stair of tb(‘ North Wilis Herald about 1866, and 
for tAvelve years Avas busy with this kind of work 
and Avith Avriting crude novels. His name first 
b(!<!am(! known by a long letter to the Tunes, 
in November 1872, on the labourers of Wiltshire. 
'I’his procured him an opening to the magazines as 
a Avriter on agricultural and rural topics. In 1877 
h(! abandoned country journalism, ami moved 
nearer to London, hoping to make a living by his 
pen. In the following year he aa'oh his lirst real 
suciaiss with The (liuncheepcr at Home; its sub- 
title, ‘Sketches of Natural History and Rural 
Life,’ indicates the kind of work by Avhich his 
futiUre fame Avas Avon, Other books written in 
the same vein, or on similar subjects, are Wild 
Life, in a Southern County (1879), The Amateur 
Toarher ( 1880), Round, about a Creat Estate ( 1881 ), 
Nature, near London (1888), Infc of the Fields 
( 1884), Red Dee.r { 1884), and The Open Air ( 1885). 
The book entitled The Story My Heart (1883) is 
a strange autobiography of inner life. Besides 
these he Avrote some later novels of indillerent 
merit ; After London, or Wild Enylaml (1885) is a 
curious romance of the future. Within his own 
province, although it was not a wide one, Jefferies 
was an .admirable Avriter. He jiosscssed a AA’onder- 
ful insight into the habits and ways of animals and 
birds and creeping things, and a great love of them. 
No English writer has sliown a more minute and 
accurate acquaintance with the life of the hedge- 
rows and woodlands and fields of southeni England, 
He had also a reverent feeling for nature, not only 
of lier outAvard phases and aspects, but also of Avhat 
may be termeif her inner life. Nor AA-^ere human 
lieings excluded from the range of his observa- 


tion and sympathy : he has left admirable fetches 
of country-folk— farmers, gamekeepers, labourers, 
village-loafers, &c. He died at Goring in Sussex 
on 14th August 1887, after a painful illness of six 
years’ duration. See Sir Walter Besant’s Evlogy 
( 1888), and Lives by Salt ( 1893 ) and Thomas ( 1909 ). 

•fefl*cr8011« JO.SEPH, comedian, was bom in 
Philadelphia on 20th February 1829. He came of 
a theatrical stock, his great grandfather having 
been a member of Garrick's company at Drury 
Lane, while his father and grandfather were well- 
known American actors. With such an ancestiy 
it is not wonderful that young Jefferson was on the 
stage from his very infancy, a])pearing as Cora’s 
child in Pizarro wTum only three years of age, and 
dancing as a miniature ‘Jim Crow’ Avhen only 
h)ur. For many yt'ars he Avent through the hard 
training of a strolling actor, and then played in 
New "ifork, where in 1857 he made a hit as Doctor 
Panglo.ss, and in 1858 created the part of Asa 
'I'renchard in Our American Cousin, Sothern play- 
ing Lord Dundreary, In 1805 he visited Loudon, 
and at the Adelphi Theatre ]daved for the first 
tim(^ his Avorld-famouH ])art of Rip Van Winkle 
(4th S(*ptembor 1865). With this character his 
name was iilentified, .and, although he hatl shown 
himself an admirahh? comedian in many characters, 
to the English-sneaking world he Avas ahvays Rip 
Van Winkle, ami his Kin Avas ‘ the Arcadian vaga- 
hond of the world of dreams.’ Dr Pangloss (in 
Colman’.s Heir-at-Law) .and Boh Acres (in The 
liirals, njvived by him a(. Philadelphia in 1880) 
were Ids other hest-knoAvn characters. He attained 
distinction as a painter, and lived much on his 
Louisiana plantation, dying 28d April 1905. See 
his Autobiography (Nev\ ^'ork, 1890). 

Jefferson* Thoma.s, author of the Declaration 
of Independence, and third pre.sidcnt of the United 
States, Avas born at ShadAvell in Virginia, on the 
1.8th April 1748, His father, Peter Jefterson, Avbo 
died in 1757, was of VV^elsh descent, and was a 
planter and surveyor of note in the colony, and a 
member of the House of Burgcssijs ; his mother was 
a gramldauglitiir of William Randoliih (1650-1711 ). 
Tliomas .letfersori was the third child and eldest 
.son of a family of ten children. He (uiUsred 
William and Mary (killege at the age of seven- 
teen, three years after the death of his father, 
ami rmuained there tAvo yeans. In 1767 he Avas 
admitted to the bar, and piactiscd Avith success. 
In 1769 he Avas a debigatc to tlu; House of Bur 
gessi's, and here his lir.st impoitant efl'ort Av.as in 
Rujiport of a motion foi the easier emancipation 
of slave.s. The passing of the Boston Port 
Bill, to take elVcct on 1st ,Iune 1774, decided Vir- 
ginia to make common cause Avith Massachusetts, 
and .Jefterson favoured the n'solution passed in the 
Asscinhly of Virginia to .set ap.art the first day of 
, I line as a day of fasting and prayer. 'Plie gover- 
nor, Lord Dnnmore, oflended by this action, dis- 
solved tlie Assenihly, and the members met in tin* 
Raleigh T.avern, Williamslmrgh, and n'solvcd to 
advise the jieople of Virginia to send deputies (.o a 
convention to consider the affairs of the colony 
and elect delegates to a general colonial congress, 
Jefferson was chosen a member of the convention, 
and, unable to attend, he sent a communication 
which was published under tin* title of ‘ A Sum- 
mary VieAV of the Rights of British North America.’ 
It Avas not adopted as written liy Jefferson, still 
’ Avas threatened by Lord Dunmore with pro- 
tsecution for high -treason ; and his name was in- 
cluded in a hill of attainder moved in parliament, 
but not pressed to a vote. Jefterson Avas a member 
of the second congress, Avhicli met at Philadelphia 
in 1775, and took his seat on ‘25th June, a few 
days after the battle of Bunker Hill. Here his 
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unswervin^j devotion to liis eon n try’s cause, his 
close acquaintance with En;,^liHh Jaw, and his 
manner, ciiuractcrised by Jolin Adams as ‘ ])rompt, 
fraiilc, explicit, and decisive,’ He<nired Inin tlie 
respect of the House. He was re-elected to the 
third con^nms (1776); and on 7tlj dune Richard 
Henry Lee, of Virginia, as instructed l)y hi.s con- 
stituents, moved that indm)endence sliould be de- 
clared. (’ongress fixed 1st J^uly for the consideration 
of Mi- Lee’s motion, and meanwhile appointed a 
committee of five to pnqiare a suitable declaration 
on which to act; Jeft'erson was chairman, and the 
othoi-s were Franklin, John Adams, Roger .Sher- 
man, and Robert R. Idvingston. By reouest of his 
colleagues, Jefferson wrote the draft of tnc declara- 
tion which was submitted to the Tlousii on ‘28th 
dune. Lee’s resolution was passed July 2, ami the 
formal declaration, essentially as sublnitted, was 
adojited July 4, 1776. 

Jefferson now resigned his seat, and, although 
apjiointed a commissioner to France with Franklin 
and .Silas Deane, he declimMl the oilice in older to 
serve the people of Virginia in forming a state con- 
stitution. Among the reforms largely due to him 
were laws converting estates tail into fee-simjde, 
abolishing the iirincijne of primogeniture, and estab- 
lishing the freedom of religious opinion. He suc- 
ceeded Patrick Henry as governor of Virginia in 
1776 81 : and duririL^ the invasion of the state by 
Arnold and (/ornwaTlis he was equal to the emer- 
gency. In 1788 he was elected to congress, then 
sitt ing at Annapolis, Maryland, where he secured the 
adoption of the decimat system of coinage. He 
was sent in the summer of 1784 to act with Frank- 
lin and Adams as plenipotentiary in negotiating 
treaties of commerce with foreign nations ; but in 
this mission they were not veiy successful, the only 
treaties effected being with Prussia and Morocco. 
'I'he next year Jeflcrson succeeded Franklin as 
minister to France, just before the opening events 
of tJie Revolution. He remained during the 
stormy nuietings of the National Assembly and the 
destruction of the Bastille, performing with much 
tact the delicate duties of ambassador, but evi- 
ilently in sympathy with the revolutionary move- 
ment. In 1789Wasliingtoii appointed him secretary 
of state, but. In^ did not entei on the dutii's of the 
oilice till March 176t). From the origin of the two 
piditicai jiaities, Federal and Rejuiblican, Jefferson 
was the recognised hea<l of the latter, while the 
other members of tin? cabinet and the jncshlcnt 
were Federalists. On 1st January 1764 Jelfeison 
withdrew from public life to his estate at. Monticcllo 
to <levot<! his leisure to agricultural pursuits and 
his favourite literary and scienlilic studies. 

From this retirmnent he was called to the 
yice-itresidency of the United .States in 1767; and 
in 1801 he was chosen jiresident liy the House of 
Jtejnesentatives on the thirty-sixth ballot. The 
jiojiular vote n* elected him by a large majority for 
the next presidential term. Jfurlng tlie eight 
years of his administration party sjiirit lan high. 
Among the chief eviuits of his first term wore the 
war with 'fripoli, the admission of Ohio, and the 
Louisiana purchase ; of his second term, the tiring 
on the Chesapeake by the Leopanl, the Embargo, 
the trial of Aaron Burr for treason, and the jiro- 
Jiibition of the slave-trade. For these and nearly 
all other acts and events of his administrations 
Jefferson W'as as warmly juaised by some as blamed 
by others. In 1809, att/(!r nearly torty years of 
public service, he bade adieu to political life and 
strife. Henceforth his time was devoted to the 
cultivation of his estate, to boundless hospitality, 
to the interests of education, and especially to i 
the establishment and superintendence of the ! 
University of Virginia. He died at Monticelio, 
July 4, 1826, a few hours before the death of Jolm ' 


Adams. Among his papers was found this inscrip 
tion for his tomb ; ‘ Here lies buried Thomas Jeffer- 
son, author of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, of the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom, and Father of the University of Virginia. ’ 
In person he was over six feet in height, with blue 
eyes, fair complexion, broad forehead, and, in early 
life, red hair. He was a good classical scholar, anil 
proficient in the science of his day, a ready writer 
and fluent talker, but not an eloipicnt orator. 

We have his Writings, Correspondence, ttc. (9 vols. od. 
hy H. A. Washington, Now Vork, 1853 -64), li is Notes on 
Virffinin {Paria, 1781 ), and hia Manucrl of Parliament arp 
Practtcc. 8ee Lives hy Tucker (1837), Parton (1874), 
and Mor.so (1883) ; Whitelaw Keid, One lFc/«/man { 1 912 ) ; 
also tliMiry Adams, Hiatvri/ of the. United States during 
the First and Second Admiu istration of Thomas Jefferson 
(4 vols. Novv York, 1861 ). Ilis anthorshij) of the lleclara- 
tion of Independence ha.s recently been dibi>nted. 

JeffertiiOll €ity, since 1826 the cajutal of Min- 
souii, i.s situated on the south bank of the Missomi 
BiviM-, 125 miles by rail W. of ,St Louis. It has a 
sLiite-lioiise, governor’s residence, IJ..S. court- bouse, 
state-armoury and pemlcntiary, slate libraiy, and 
the Lincoln Institute, a statc-HUpporteil college for 
coloured students. Pop. 14,500. 

.letfer.SOllTilhb a city of Indiana, on the Ohio 
Biyer, opposite Louisville, Kentucky, with which 
it is connected by an iron railway biidge neaily a 
mile long. ’Flic falls of tliii livcr at this point aie 
utilised in the various imuinfaeJoiies, wliicli include 
railway woikshops, foundries, machine-sliops, lloui ■ 
mills, I've. 'Fliere aie also sliipyaids. Pop. 10,000 

Jfelt’rey, Fi{A>j<os, Loiti), a Scottish judge, 
politician, and literary critic, was the son or a 
(lejiute-clerk in the ('ourt of Session, and was horn 
at Kdinbiirgb, 2.3(1 October 1773. After pieli mi nary 
education at the Higli Sclnrol there, witli Scott and 
Jh'oughani as school fellows, he spent two sessions 
at the university <>f Olasgow, and one at. Oxford. 
In 1794 be was called to the Scottish bar, but, 
having adopted Whig politics at a time when 
Whig ojiinions were not lavourahle to professional 
advancement, he made litlh' progress for many 
years; ind<H'd for long his income did not (?.\(?ee<I 
£100 i*er annum. He was early famed for the 
keenness and alacrity of his inttdlect and for his 
litera.ry tastes. In after velars, when his ]>ract.ic(* 
increiused, he was, although not an orator, remark 
ahly KiK^cessfnl in jury-trials. In this trials for 
sedition hetween 1817 and 1822 he ae(|uired his 
greatest rejmtation at the har. Jn 1820 and again 
in 1823 he was elected Lord Rector of the university 
of (Basgow on account of the great liteiary dis- 
tinction he had then attained as (‘ditor of the'AV/m- 
hniyh UenicAv. In 1829 lu* was eh^oted Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates ; in 1830 lie entered parlia- 
ment as member for Pert h, ami on the formation of 
Earl drey’s ministry was nominated J.ord Advocate 
for Scotland. After the iiassiug of the Reform Bill, 
with which he had much to do, especially in the 
measures relating to Scotland, he was returmal for 
the city of Edinhur^h, which he continued to 
represent until 18.34, when, tired of politics, ho 
aeci'pted from Lord Melbourne the dignity of a lord 
of tbe (^onrt of Session, As a judge be was noted 
for his carefulness and ability. ’ From 1815 lie lived 
at Uraigcr(Kd<, wdiero he died. 26th January 18.50. 

It is neitlier os law yer, judge, nor politician that 
JeflVey lias seimred his chief title to fame. It is ar. 
a literary critic luid as leader in a new departure 
in literary enterprise. It was ho who, along with 
Sydney Smith, Francis Horner, and a few' others, 
e.stablished the Kdinhurgh A’ciuVic (q.v.). Tlie firsc 
nroiioser of the sebeme' is sujiposed to have been 
Sydney Smith, who was the nominal editor of the 
first three nuinhers, in 1802. After that, however, 
Jeffrey was appointed editor at a fixed salary of £50 
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per number, down to 1809, and then of £200 per 
number down to 1829, when he resigned. His own 
contributions were very numerous, especially at 
first, and were among the most brilliant and attrac- 
tive of the papei-s. He himself appraised as his 
most valuable work a Treatise on Beauty, which 
nobody now reads. His style was easy and fluent, 
but difiuse and at times careless. He was exceed- 
ingly well informed on a great variety of topics, but 
not profound. He had a fine imagination, a satirical 
turn, and a quickness of perception which instantly 
d('t('(‘ted (‘rrors in manner or offences against taste. 
He had the critical faculty without being a critic 
in the highest sense, for he devoted himself more 
to analysis of method than of matter and thought. 
His doiect as a critic was strikingly illustrated by 
his mistaken estimate of tin* Lake poets. There 
was always much of the partisan about him, and 
a robustness, not to say brutality, in his treat- 
immt of oiiponents, which brought him many 
<'n('mies. His contributions to the Review num- 
l*('ie(l about 200, and a selection from them was 
juiblisbcd in 4 vols. in 1844. See the Life by 
his friend Lord Cockbiirn (1852), as also Maevey 
T*l 'i]uer’s Corresjtondenee (1877) and ('arlyle's Rrtm- 
niscevees ( 1881 ). 

Ji'fTrcys, (iEOUfiE, Baron, the infamous jmlge, 
was born at Acton in Drmbighshire in 1648, 
educated at Shrew’sbury, St Paul’s, and West- 
minster schools, and called to the bar in 1668. He 
lose rajiidiy into jiraclice at the Old Bailey bar, 
mid became in 1671 common serjeant of the (Mty of 
London. Hitherto he had aflectod to belong to the 
Ibiritan jiarty, but he now' began to intrigue for 
court favour,' w^as made solicitor to the Duke of 
Yolk, was knighted in 1677, and became Bec.order 
ol bondon in the following year. He was actively 
concerned in many of tiie Jkqiish Plot prosecu- 
tions, was made chief-justice of Chester and king's 
sc'rjeant in 1680, baronet in 1681, and chief- 
justice of the King’s Bench in 1683. liis liist e.\- 
)loit was the judicial murder of Algernon Sidney, 
mt in every state-trial ln( proved himself a willing 
tool to the crow’ll, thus earning the special favour 
f)t dames, w'ho raised him to the jieerage soon after 
his accession. Among his earliest trials were those 
of 'Pitus Oates and Richard Baxter, and in both he 
showed his customary brutality and vindictiveness. 
In the summer of 168.7 lu; was sent to the west to 
t ry those involved in Monmoutli's rising, and earned 
tin* Lord Chancellorship by a series of judicial 
murders whicli has l(*ft his name a byw'ord for 
cruelty. ’I'liree hundred and twenty were hanged 
as ndiels during the ‘ Bloody Assize,' as JeflVeys 
made his way through Dorset and Somerset, while 
eiglit hundred and forty-oru' were transported, and 
a still larger number imprisomMl and whipped with 
merciless severity. A drunken and bmtal bully, 
h(* heaped tluj foulest rej)roaches ui)Oii his unhapi)V 
victims, and gloated with liendish malignity over 
their nrospective suilerings. It was his boast that 
he ban hanged more traitors than all his predecessors 
since the Conquest. He held the tJreat Seal from 
Se])tember 1685 until the downfall of dames, and 
supported all the king’s despotic measure.s as pre- 
sident of the newdy-revived Court of High Coin- 
mission, and in the trial of the seven bishojis. Yet 
he had rational views on witchcraft, and was too 
honest to turn Catholic like many better men. On 
the (light of his master he tried to follow his 
example, but w’as caugiit disguised as a sailor 
at Wapping, and sent to the Tower to save him 
from being torn in pieces by the mob. Here he 
died four months after, his frame already worn 
out by hard drinking, 18th April 1689. 

See the Life by Woolrych (1827), and the apologetic 
or eulogistic one by H. B. Irving (1898). 

Jejiaii. See AuRirNGZisBE, Agra. 


Jelilam. See Jhemjm. 

Jehovahy the distinctive name for God in the 
Old Testament, in the English Version is sometimes 
merely transliterated from the Massoretic Hebrew 
text, as above, but more freijuently it is translated 
as ‘Lord’ (with capital letters). The w'ord con- 
sists of the consonants JHVH or dHWH, with 
the vowels of a quite se])arate w'oid, AdOnAy 
(‘Lord’), an indistinct E being substituted for 
the first A. What its original vowmls were is only 
matter of inference, for ow'ing to a })(‘culiar inter- 
pretation of such texts as Ex. xx. 7, Lev. xxiv. 
11, the name came to be regarded as ineffable; 
the scribes in reading substituted ‘Lord,’ and the 
LXX. tianslation has Kyrios. The evidence of the 
Greek Church fathers, who give the forms Jabe 
and JaS as traditional, as well as the shortened 
Hebrew forms of the word, Jah (Ps. Ixviii. 4, tfec. ) 
and Jahu (in proper names, such as .Jirmejahu or 
Jeremiah), indicate that most probably it was 
originally spoken Jahweh (pron. Yahwch,). Ety- 
mologically, it is a third person singular, imper- 
fect, ])robal)ly of the verb hawah (or hayah), 
signifying ‘ to be ; ’ but beyond this inteipieteis 
w'er(5 not agreed, some supposing it to be causative, 
and translating ‘he will cause to be’ or ‘he will 
cause 1,0 come to pass,’ W'hile others preferred lo 
view' it as a simple indicative. I’lie text usually 
relied on for the explanation of the name is Ex. iii. 
14, with its kindred passages. The older inter- 
preters explain the verb (here u.sed in the lirst 
person) in a highly metaphysical and abstract 
sense ; the ‘ I am ’ is He w ho really is, the abso- 
lutely existent, the eternal. The tendency of 
modern exegesis is to read a inore concrete' and 
historical meaning into the expression, translating 
it ‘ I will be what 1 wil’ be,’ and taking it as refer- 
ring to the divine sovereignty, autonomy, self- 
determination, freedom, but especially to tlie free- 
dom of the divine grace. This view' is confirmed 
by such a passage as Hos. i. 9 ; ‘Ye are not my 
people and 1 am not I WILL BE for you.’ Jehovah 
IS ‘He who will be’ — all in all to his people; but 
‘eye hath not seen,’ ‘ear hath not heard,’ ‘it hath 
not entered into tlio heart of man,’ nor can lan- 
guage express the w'ays in which his divine grace 
is to show itself to them ; it must be left to unfold 
itself in the as yet undreamed-of actualities of their 
lives. The language of Ex. vi. 3 (which belongs to 
the priestly or latest portion of the RentateuelO 
is taken us jnoviug tnat the name Jehovah was 
of relatively late origin among the Hebrews; but, 
if this interpretation is correct, the rejne.sentation 
is hardly reconcilabh; with what is said in Gen. iv. ‘26 
(an ohier ])ortion of the Pentateuch), or wdth the 
very early existtmee of pioper names containing 
this divine name (Ex. vi. ‘20). ’I'he word is doubt 
le.ss very old, and in all probability its eailiest 
connotation, if known, would be found to rejuc^- 
sent a very primitive jihase of religious thought 
(perhaps it may be ‘he wdio causes to fall’ [the 
rain or lightning] ; see Job, xxxvii. 6, Hebrew', 
hdwdh). At one rime or another in the history of 
Israel and of the Christian church it has conveyed 
wdth various fullness and depth all shades' of 
the metaphysical and religious meanings hinlcd 
at above. Certain portions of the Pentalcuch, 
especially of Genesis, are distinguishetl by the almost 
unvarying use of this name of God, as also are 
certain sections of the Psalter — a peculiarity w'hich 
has an important bearing on questions of Old 
Test, ament criricism (see Biblicai, Criticism). 

See further the lexicon of Qesenius (190(5); Burney’s 
Judges, pp. 243 sqq. ; and Cominontavies on Exodus. 

Jeisk, or Eisk, a town in Kuban, on a small 
bay, at the east end of the Sea of Azov, 65 miles 
Sw. of Azov. Founded in 1848, it has grown 
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rapidly, exports corn, flax, and wool, and has cloth 
niannfactwrcs and tanneries. Pop. 40,000. 

Jejeebhoy, Sir Jamsetjee (Jamshedji Jijib- 
hai : 1783- a Parsee merchant -prince and 
pliilanthropist, born of poor parents at Bombay, 
Avas taken into ])artnership by liis father-in-law, 
a Bombay merchant, in 1800. After Napoleon’s 
fall Indian trade with Europe increased enormously, 
and l\v 1820 Jejecbboy bad amassed an immense 
fortune. He contributed very generously to educa- 
tional and philantliropic institutions in Bombay, 
built the Mahim Causeway, and ptaid most of the 
expenses connected with the construction of Poona 
Avnf(n-AV()rks. 

Jcjlllllllll, the middle part of the small intcs- 
tiiio. See Digestion. 

Jelalabad, a town of Afghanistan, stands 
near the Kabul Jliver, about half-way between 
PesbawMir and Kabul. Formerly a strong fortress, 
it is now a dirty village of about 3000 inhabitants, 
it is interesting from its heroic defence by Sii It. 
Sale in 1841 42; in the war against Afglianislan 
(q.v.) of 1878 it avuh held by the Ibitish until 1880. 

JHdl-lld-dill, a Suli Persian jmct (1200-73). 
See PKdSiA [Literai kvc). 

Jelatoill* or Ei.atma, a towoi in th<^ north of 
the Russian ])ioviuc(i of Tambov, 170 miles ESE. 
of Moscow ; po|). 10,000. 

Jeletz. or bb.KTZ, a town of Ilussia, 120 miles 
by mil ESE. of Orel. It exports large quantities 
oJ wheat and Hour, and has a great tiade in cattle. 
Its industries include leather, soap, candles, iron 
goods, lace, and linen. Pop. 40,000. 

Jelf, Richard William, theologian, Avas born 
in 1798, second sun of Sir James Jelf, Avas eilucated 
at Christ Church, (Ixford, became fellow (d Oiiel, 
and, later, tutor. In 1820 he Avas ap{)ointed pie- 
ce])tor to Prince Ceorge of Cumberland, aftei Avards 
king of Hanovtu-, in lH39C’anon of Chiist Church, 
and in 1844 Principal of King’s College, Lomlon. 
He <lie(l S(!ptomber 19, 1871. His most important 
Avork is his Bampton Lectures for 1844, The ]\Iea)is 
nf Grave. A pillar of orthodoxy, he is ix'st remem- 
bered for his j)artin the [)roceedings against Maurice 
(q.v,). His 'rhirty-mne Articles Ejcjdaincd Avas 
edited by ,T. R, King in 1873, 

William Edward (1811 75), Creek 
gramniaiian. son (d Sir James Jelf, of (iaklands, 
Cloucesteishir*', was boin at Cloucester. He was 
educated at E.ton and C’hrist Church, Oxfonl, took 
a first class in 1833, and Avas .successively tutoi and 
censor of his college, })ublic, examiner and ]uoctor 
of the university. He was one of the picachers at 
tlu' (3i;ip(d Royal, Wliiteliall, 1840-48, ami gav(' the 
Bampton Lect-urcs in 1857 on Cliristiau Fatih. His 
Greeh Gratiimar (1842 45) Avas based on Kuhner’s. 

Jellacliicli (or Jellacic), Jdskimi, Baron, 
Austiian general and Ban of Croatia, was boin at 
I’eterwardein on IGtli October 1801. His father 
attained sr)ine celebrity in the Turkish wars and in 
those of the French R(‘vo]ution. The son, having 
won the entire contidenc(‘ of the Croatians, Avas in 
1848 appointed Ban of (hoatia; by this apjudnt- 
ment Austria secured the .Hup})ort of the Slavonian 
Croatians against the Magyars of Hungary, .fella 
chich took an active part in the suppression of the 
Hungarian rising. He died at Agram, 20(b May 
1859, He published a collection »d his poems at 
Vienna in 1851. See M. Hartley, The Man xcho 
Saxied Austria ( 1912). 

J ellalabad. See J el ala bad. 

Jellicoe of Scapa, John Rush worth 
(Jellicoe), first Viscount (1918), and Earl 
(1925), born 6th December 1859, entered the navy 
in 1872, served in Egypt ( 1882), China ( 1898-1901 ), 


became rear-admiral (1907), admiral (1915), ad- 
miral of the fleet (1919). He Avas Second Sea 
Lord in 1912-14, had command of the Grand Fleet 
(1914-16) in the Great War (including the battle 
of Jutland), was First Sea Lord (1916), Chief of 
Naval Staff' (1917). After a tour of the Dominions 
to advise on imperial naval problems, he was Gov- 
ernor-general ot New Zealand in 1920 -24. He Avrote 
The (Wand Fleet: 1914-16 (1919), and The Crisis 
oftheNaiml War (1920). See War (Great). 

Jelly. For jollies made witli fruit, see Pre- 
served Phovi.sions. The food-value of calves-foot 
jelly and .similar jellies dei)ends on their gelatine. 
See (Gelatine, Food, Diet ; also Colloid. 

Jelly-fish. a class of marine Codentera or 
‘Stinging animals,’ technicuilly known as Modusie, 
Scyphomedusjc, Acrasptula, or Acalephm. I’hey 
arc to he distinguished fiom the medusoids or 
.swimming - hells which belong to the class of 
Ilydrozoa. Most of tluuii are free- SAvimming 
animals, moving by pnls.-itious of the disc -like 
body (usually near the .surface, but sometimes in 
deep water), but Llui Lucernanans live a Jiiore or 
less .sedentary life atfcache<l I»y an aboral stalk to 
seawijeds and lock. The food consists of ainmals, 
usually .small, whic.b are ]>aralysed by the abundant 
stinging threads. Some jelly-fish — e.g. Pidagia — 
ai(‘- biilliantly phospliorescent ; most have very 
beautiful colours. Many, like the Aarelta aiirifa. 
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of all seas, lia\'<; a (jomplicated liie-history. Some 
attain huge .size; thus a, specimen of t'yanea had a 
<li.se or umhiella 7^ f(!Ct in diametci-, ;uid tentacles 
120 feet long. Many are able to sling man some- 
what virulently. S])ecies of Rhopilema aie us<‘d 
as food in China and Japan. Tt is inDuesting that, 
in spite of their gelatinous cousisttMicy, (piite a 
number of impressions of ‘fossil jelly-fish' have 
Iwen found. See Oelen'I’Krata, Hydrozoa, Ai.- 
TER nation ok (GENERATIONS. 

JciliappCS, a town in the Belgian province 
of Hainault, 3 miles by lai) SW. of Mods. Here 
the, French republie.aus under Dumouriez, on Oth 
November 1792, deleated the Austrians, Avhicb vie- 
tory placeil Belgium in the jiower of the French. 
Much of the figliting of the battle of Moris Avas 
here. The tOAVii stands on one of the richest coal- 
fields of Belgium, and manufactures stoneware, 
glass, and chemicals. J^op. 15,000. 

Jena, a town of Thuringia, at the Lentra’s 
influx to the Saale, 14 miles by rail SE. of Weimar, 
ami 31 NNE. of Saalfidd. lit lies 518 feet above 
sea-level, engirt by steep chalk hills, of which the 
Hausberg ( 1009 feet) is croAvned by the old Fuclis- 
turni, and the Forstberg by a tower in memory of 
the Jena students avIio fell in the Franco-German 
•war. It is still a ouaint ohl-world place, Avitli its 
ducal schloss, the ‘ Hlaek Bear ’ inn where Luther 
halted on his flight from the Wartburg, and a 
church Avhose steeple is 311 feet high. Goethe 
here Avroto his Hv.rntami and Dorothea, Schiller his 
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Wallenstein ; and the houses of these and of other 
illustrious residents were marked with tablets in 
1858, on occasion of the tercentenary of the uni- 
versity, when, too, was erected a bronze statue of 
its founder, the Elector John Frederick of Saxony. 
He founded it in 1547-58 to take the place of 
WitUiiihcrg as a seat of learning and evangelical 
doctrine ; and it soon attained a high reputation, 
though not its zenith till the days of Goethe’s 
patron, Duke Karl August (1787-1806). To that 
period heloiiff the names of Fichte, Schcliing, 
llogel, Schiller, the Schlegels, Voss, Fries, Krause, 
and Oken ; to our own, of Hase, Haeckel, and 
Euekon. 1 1 has a great library. In 1883 a memorial 
was erected of the Burschenschaft (q.v.). Jena 
is famous for its optical glass, to which it 
owes its rapid growth in the 20tli century. Pop. 
55,000 

The battle of Jena is (dten ap])lied as a collective 
name to two s('))arate (uigagcments fought on the 
same day, 14th October 1806— one at Auerstiult 
((|.v.), 14 miles to the north, between 30,000 French 
uiid(‘r Davoul. and 48,000 J^nissians under the 
Duke of Binnswick; tin; othei, on the heights 
round .Jena, betwc'cn 70,000 Prussians under the 
Priiu'C of Tlohenlolie and 90,000 French under 
Naj)oleon in jKTson. In ]>oth the Prussians weie 
totally <lefea,te<l ; and their defeat entailed that 
utt er lu ost ra t ion of the h'al lu'iland which was 
tvpili('(l t wo years lat('r by the hare-hunt held on 
th(> l)attlelield of ./( iia by tlie French ami b’ussian 
emperois. See. la'sides Ritter and Goltz (1883-85), 
JSla/Kj/co/i's ( 'oiitjiic.sf <>/!'> nssHt hy F. L. Petre ( 1907) 
•lenjfhiz Khan. See Gknohis. 

Jl^llLssei. See 

•Ivfikilis. h’()i!i-;i;T, an Knglish merchant captain, 
tvsuling trom Jamaica, n/Iio alh*g(‘d that in 1731 his 
sloop had been hoarded hy a Spanisli quarda mslHy 
ami that, though no ]>roof of smuggling had Iwien 
foixnd, he had been tortured, and his ear torn off. 
'the saiil ear — some said he had lost, it in the pil- 
lory- he produced in 1738 in tlie House of Goni- 
moris ; and a mem her asking him what were his 
feelings in the hour of iieril, lie answere«l, ‘J 
reeommtuided my soul to (Jod, ami my cause 
to my country.’ alpole next year was forced 
liy t he ]»oj)ular clamour to consent to war against 
Spain. 

•leillier, Kdwaud, the discoveier of vaeiuna- 
tioii, was horn at Peikeley, in Gloucestershire, on 
the 17th of May 1749, ami was the third son of the 
Rev. Sle])lien Jenner, vicar of the parish, and 
rector of Rockhampton. His sxdiooling over, he 
uas apprenticed to Mr Lmllow, an eminent sur- 
geon at Sodlmry, near Hristol ; and in his twenty- 
lust year went to London to pioseeute. his profes- 
sional studi(!s under the celebrated John Hunter 
(<i.v.), in whos(! family he residx’d for two years. 
Tlie influence of the master exerted a lasting eflect 
on the pupil, who lu'came an expert anatomist, a 
sound pathologist, a candul exjierinienter, and a 
good naturalist. In 1773 Jenner settled in liis 
native place, Avhere he soon acquired a large 
practice. In 1788 his well-known memoir, On the 
History of the Cuckoo, appeared in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society. In 1792, the 
fatigues of general practice having become irk.some 
to him, he resolved to coniine himself bo medicine, 
and witli that view he obtained the degree of M.D. 
from St Andrews. 

The discovery of the propliylactic power of 
vaccination, by which the name of Jenner has 
become immortalised, was the result of a pro- 
longed series of observations and experiments. 
He was pursuing his professional education in the 
house of his master at Sodbury, when a young 
country-woman came to seek advice. Tlie subject 


of smallpox being mentioned in her presence, she 
ohserveci : ‘ I cannot take that disease, for I have 
had cow-pox.’ This was before the year 1770. It 
was not till 1775 that, after Ids return to Glouces- 
tershire, he had an opportunity of examining into 
the truth of the traditions respecting cow-pox ; 
and in the month of May 1780, while riding with 
his friend Edward Gardner, on the road between 
Gloucester and Bristol, ‘ he went over the natural 
history of cow-pox ; stated his opinion as to the 
origin of this affection from the heel of the horse 
[wluui suftering from the grease]; specilied the 
different sorts of disease whi^i attacked the milkers 
when they handled infected cows ; dwelt upon that 
variety which afforded protection against small- 
)ox; and with deep and anxious emotion mentioned 
ds liope of being able to propagate that variety 
from one human lieing to anotlier, till he had dis- 
seminated the practice all over the globe, to the 
total extinction of smallpox.’ Many investiga- 
tions delayed the actual discovery for no less than 
sixteen years, when at length the crowning experi- 
ment on James Phipps was made on the 14th 
of May 1796, and Jenner’s task was virtually 
accomplished. Tliis experiment was followed hy 
many of thii same kind ; and in 1798 he published 
his lirst memoir, entitled An Inquiry into the (htuscs 
and Efcels of the Variolm Vaecinw,. Although 
the evuhuic.e accumulated hy Jenner seemed con- 
clusive, yet thepractic(^ mot with violent oiqiosition 
until a year ha<f passed, when upwards or seventy 
of the principal physicians and surgeons in London 
signe<l a declaration of their entire coiifldeneo in it. 
His discovery was soon promulgated throughout 
the civilised worhl. Honours wore conferred upon 
him hy foreign courts, and lie was elected an 
honorary memlier of neu,rly all tlie learned societies 
of Europe, though not of tlie College of Physicians, 
which required him to pass an examination in 
classics. Parliament voted him in 1802 a grant 
of £10,000, and in 1807 a second grant of £20,000; 
and in the year 1858 a juihlic statue in his honour 
was erectecl in London. He died of apoplexy at 
Beikeley, 26tli Jaauaiy 1823. 8ee his Life and 
Conespondence, hy Dr J. Baron (2vo]s. 1827-38; 
2d e<l. 1850) ; also the article VACCINATION. 

Jetliner, Sjh William (1815-98), hom at 
Chatham, was educated at Cniveisity (.’ollege, 
Jiondon, wliere he himself was professor in 1848 79. 
He was appointed physician in ordinary to Queen 
\’ictoria, and made a tiaronet and G.(’.B. Elected 
a fellow of the Royal' Society in 1864, he was 

t iresideiit of the College of Pliy.sicians in 1881-88. 

le established the dilleronce between typhus and 
typhoid fevers (1851), and piibJislied Lectures on 
Fevers and Diphtheria ( 1893). 

Sakaii. See Marlborough. 
Jeiioluil Daves, a scries of caverns and tunnels 
in the limestone core of the Main Dividing Range 
of ,ew South Wales, about 80 miles W. of Sydney 
( 113 miles hy rail and motor-coach). Their exist- 
ence was known in 1841, l)Ut new caves are still 
being discovered. In 1866 the actual caves were 
made national property, and they now form the 
centre of a piihiic reserve, 10 miles in diameter, 
within which the wild bush animals live unmo- 
lested. There is a government accommodation 
lioiiBC. Only a few of the caves are vast, hut in 
richness and variety the stalactitic formation is un- 
surpassed in the world. 

JeiiSen* Adolf, a (German comi)oser, was born 
in 1837 at Konigsberg ; from 1856 to 1868 was a 
musician successively at Posen, Oipenhagen, and 
Berlin, and, his health giving way, next lived at 
Dresden, Gratz, and Baden-Baden, where he died, 
23d January 1879. He is host known by his songs- 
I and compositions for the piano. 
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Jciiyns, SOAME, was born in London in 1704 ; 
studied* at St John’s C!olle^^e, Cambridge; sat in 
arliainent for Cambridgesliire, Dunwicb, and Cain- 
ridgo town ; was a commissioner to the Board of 
Trad(i, and died in December 1787. As he was 
rich lie easily acijuired a literary rej)utation, but 
he lacked capacity for the high metaphysical 
pioblems that he attacked, and his books arc long 
sincii securely forgotten. Indeed his name only 
survives from the accident that Dr Johnson criticised 
in the Literary Magazine his Free Inquiry into the 
Nature aiui Oriain of E ml ( 1756). He condemned 
the book as shallow and inadequate, and this 
judgment Jenyns never forgave him. Indeed the 
argument was not worth his powder and shot, Imt 
Johnson in his criticism excelled himself. Jenyns, 
now grown orthodox, published in 1776 a no le.ss 
shallow book, Viev^ of the Jnternal Evidence of the 
Christian. Eeligion^ tor the divine origin of which 
he strangely argued from its utter variance with 
human reason. 

Jephtliahy one of the judges of Israel, was a 
base-boni son of Cilead, and at his lather’s death 
was driven out from any share in his father’s 
inheritance by the legitimate sons. Ho was a 
leader of freebooters on the border-land of Ammon 
until recalled by the ( Jileadite elders to head them 
in their attempt to throw off the yoke of Ammon. 
He collected his warriors from all parts of Gilead 
and Manasseh, and before the battle made his 
unhappy vow to offer uji for a burnt-offering the 
first thing that came forth from the doors of his 
house on his re.tum. The Ammonites were defeated 
with great slaughter, and twenty of their cities 
taken, but as the t/riurnjihant conijucror drew near 
his house at Mizpeh there came forth to meet him 
a pnicession of maidens with dances and timbrels, 
and first among them his daughter and only child. 
The high -sjiiri ted maiden asked only for two 
months in which to bewail her hajiless fate with 
her companions among her native mountains, and 
then returned to her father, and ‘he did unto her 
his vow.’ Jephthah had lUixt to subdue the tribe 
of Ephraim, envious of his glory, and this he did 
edectively, cutting off thousaiifls of the fugitives 
at the fords of Jordan, where they were identilied 
as Ephraimites by their inability to pronounce the 
word iihibboleth. Jeiilithah juclged Israel for six 
years, and died. Many theologians have found it 
difficult to believe that one of the heroes of faith 
of Hebrews, chap, xi., should have offered a human 
sacrifice, and have taken refuge in Jo.seph Kimehi’s 
suggestion that the conditions of the vow were 
satislied by a sentemie of perpetual virginity ; but 
this is to take a dishonest liberty with the j)lain 
meaning of the passage. The story of Jephthah’s 
daughter is closely paralleled by that of Iphigenia 
in Greek mythology. 

Jerablffis. See Cakchkmish, Hi j-ti jes 
Jerabllb (better Jaghabub). See Senus.si. 
Jerash. See Gkkasa. 

Jerba« a small island off the south-east coast 
of ’J'unis, in the Gulf of CJabes, sejiarated fiom the 
mainland by a narrow channel. Area, 4‘25 sq. m. 
The people are Berbers, with some Jews. The 
soil is very fertile, and is laid out in gardens, which 
produce olives, dates, &c. Eine woollen textiles 
are made. Jerba is a centie for the Tunisian 
sponge-fishing. It has been held to be the home of 
the ancient Lotophagi ; ruins of the former capital, 
Meninx, still exist. 

Jt^rboa {Dipus), a genus of ro<lent. quadrupeds, 
belonging to a distinct family, Dipodidie, remark- 
able lor the great length of the hind-legs and 
kangaroo-like power of jumping. The fore-legs 
are very small, hence the ancient Greek name 


dipous ( ‘ two-footed ’ ). The tail is long, cylindrical, 
covered with short hair, and tufted at the end. 
The jerboas are inhabitants of sandy deserts and 
wide glassy plains in Asia and the east of Europe 
and Africa. An allied foim, Dipodomys, occurs 
in North America. They are burrowing animals, 
nocturnal, very destructive to grain and other 
crops, laying up hoards for their winter use. They 
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Lake prodigious Icajis when alarmed; the foie feet 
are then not used at all, but by means of the hind- 
feet and the tail they leap, al though they are small 
animals, seveial yards. Their llesh is saitl to 
resemble that of the labbit. - (dosely allied to the 
jeiboas are the Geibils {Ccrhill us), small quad- 
rupeds, also distinguished by great length of liind- 
legs and iiowcr of leaping, inhabitants of the warm 
and sandy portions of the Old World. 

JcrdaiL WibLlAM, an active journalist, born 
at Kelso in J78‘2, He removi'd to liondon in 1804, 
reported for tlu' short-lived Aurora and the Pilot 
evening newsjiajier, next joiiu'd t he staff of the 
Morning Post, and subsiMjuently rejiorted during 
three sessions for the liritish Press, contributing at 
the same time to the Satirist, or Monthly Meteor, 
the copyright of which he purchased. It was he 
who seized Bellingham after he had murdered 
Spencer Perceval in the lobby of the House of 
Commons on 11th May 181‘2. In IHIJ Jerdan Ih'- 
came editor of the Sun, but sold his shar<‘ in 1817 
t«> foumi the Literan/ Gazette, which he edited for 
thirty-three years. Re lent his support to estab 
lish the Royal Society of Literatuie and the 
Melodists’ Club, and in 18.‘10 commenced the Foreign 
Literary Gazette, which di(‘d, however, in its 
thirteenth number. In 1852 Jerdan was granted a 
pension of ClOO, while a testimonial was prcsimtod 
to him .subscribed to by many of the ffrst men 
of the <lay. He published his Autobiography in 
4 volumes in 1852 58, and in 1866 Men 1 'have 
known. He died in 1869. 

JcrCMnillb (Tleb. Jrnne/ah i}, or Jinnejtth), the 
prophet, son of Hilkiah, the priest, was a native (J 
Anathoth (now Aiiata), in the territory of Ben- 
jamin, almut 2^ miles NNW. of Jerusalem. In 
Anathoth while still young ( i. 6) he received the 
nrojihetic call, described in the ojpening of his 
book, in the thirteenth year of Josiah (627-26 n.c.), 
and his prophetic activity, piincii»ally cairied on in 
Jerusalem, continued for at lea.st forty years theie- 
after. His teaching in its political, ethical, and 
religious aspects can bii understood only after a 
caieful stuay of the complicated circumstances of 
his time, which, of course, can only be broadly 
indicated here. It was after he had been for live 
yeai-s a prophet — in the eighteenth year of Josiah 
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that the important occurrencoa connected with 
the lindiim of the book of the law (2 Kings, xxii., 
xxiii.) took place ; and, although JeremiiUi is not 
nientioned in the history as having had any part 
in these, lie would be in sympathy with any refor- 
mation movement. But it is disputed how far his 
l(!achiiig can refer to the events recorded; and 
opinionH differ as regards especially xi. 1-8; xvii. 
lh-27. In t)je thirty-first year of Josiah, when 
Jeremiah liad been for eighteen yeais a prophet, 
occiurcd the death of tJiat king on the battle- 
field of Megiddo, and Jehoahaz or Shallum, his 
immediate successor, was, after a biief reign of 
three months, deposed by Pharaoh-Kecho, the con- 
(|ueror, in favour of Jehoiakim, the subservient 
vassal of the Egyptian king. Jehoiakim had not 
be<'n long on the throne Ixdore Jeremiah began to 
foretell the doom of Judah and Jerusalem, Avhich 
]je saw to be inevitably approaching, in (he scries 
of characteristic discourses preserved in chaps, vii.- 
ix. anfl xxvi., vvaining the Jewish leaders of the 
folly of the security with which they vainly trusted 
in the presence of the temple of the l.ord among 
them, and bidding them look to the ruins of Shiloh. 
It was at the clost; of one of these discourses that 
he was seized by the, jniests and the prophets and 
all fhejieople and broughi, before the authoiities on 
the capital charge of having ‘ prophesied against 
the city,’ and it- was ehiefly to the intervention of 
his fast friend Ahikam, the sou of Shaphan, that 
he ow<!d liis aecpiittal and releas('. 'Phe battle of 
Eareheniish, in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, wh<*n 
the defeat and retreat of Pharaoh-Necho laid the 
whole oi Syria and I'ah'stine open to the ap)noa<‘h 
of the (’haldeans, naturally had a i»rofoun<l ellect 
uiion the loreign ])olicy of Judah; (he same year 
maiked jilso a new departure in the prophesying 
of Jeiemiah, in so fai as lie began Inujceforwaru 
t-o <le(dare N(>l)iieliadi e//,ar’s dninelv -npp«>inl,ed 
mission to be to lay upon Judah a ]>eriod of deso- 
lation which was to last for ‘seventy’ yeais. It 
was in this year that he leceived the tliviue com- 
mand to commit to wiitiii^^ the various oracles 
he hail up to that time delivered, and this be did 
witli th(' assistfinee of Barucl)j^ Ids disciple and 
friend. The incidents of the public reading of 
this j-econl, and of a subsequent partial reading 
in the jiresence of the king, which led to its being 
committtid to the llames, are among the most 
graphic in the whole book (xxxvi. ). 

Jehoiakim after a reign of eleven years was 
succeeded by liis son Jecoriiah, whose brief and 
obscurely -recorded reign of three months termin- 
ated in the deportation of himself and a number 
of his subjects to Babylon, the incident alluded 
to in the jiarable of the two baskets of figs 
(xxiv. ). To these exiles the prophet shortly 
afterwards addressiid the letter contained in chap, 
xxix., with hopeful assurances, but warning them 
that the captivity would certainly last for seventv 
years. To King Zedekiah, who had succeeded, 
and his advisors, Jeremiah held equally decided 
language, declaring the futility of all their jmlitic 
devices against the (dialdean power; the watch- : 
word of his poliev was ‘ Serve the king of Babylon 
and live,’ and tins, in the teeth ol angry and 
bitter ojiposition, he never failed to maintain, 
as, for example, in his public controversy in the 
temple court with the rival proj)het Hananiah, 
whose theme was ‘Ye shall not serve the king 
hnf'th, in consequence 
” . Zedekiah’s treacherous and impolitic alliance 
with Egypt, Nebuchadrezzar, in Zedekiah’s ninth 
year, invaded Judaea. For a time he xvas com- 
pelled by the appearance of an Egyptian army to 
raise the siege of Jerusalem, a temporary relief 
which led the nobles to use their influence with the 
king to revoke the emancipation of the slaves 


which shortly before had been proclaimed. This 
revocation, against which Jeremiah strongly pro- 
tested, was tlie theme of his last public address 
(xxxiv.). Persuaded that the catastrophe he had 
so long foretold w'as only j)ost[)oned, he w'as in the 
act of leaving .lerusalem in order to spend the rest 
of Ills days in retirement at Anathoth, when, on the 
suspicion that he was deserting to the Chaldeans, 
he was arrested and thrown into prison. Still 
adhering to his gloomy prophecy, he was consigned 
to the <leep(;st dungeon, where but for the inter- 
ference of Kbedmelech ho would doubtless soon 
have perished, lie was not restored to liberty 
until an eighteen months’ siege had ended in the 
capture of the city, when he received from Nebuzar- 
ailan permission to fix his residemie wbere he 
cho.se. It was towards the end of tlie siege that he 
gave practical jnoof of his faith in the ultimate 
return of his countrymen to their own land by 
exercising his right of redemption over the ances- 
tral lands of his family in Anathoth. Jeremiah 
now attached himself lo Cedaliah, the governor 
whom the Babylonians had set over the Jews whom 
they had left, with his headquarters* in Mi/pab ; 
after the murder of Cedaliah he accompanied his 
compatriots toTahpanhes, the border city of Egyjit, 
when*, according to tradition, he died 'a martyr s 
death. 

Viewed in the ligdit of the preceding brief sketch 
of Jeremiah’s life, it will be seen that the book of 
his jiniphecics as we now jiossess it does not follow 
any chronological ordi-r. It consists of the following 
four parts : ( 1 ) chaps, i.-xxxix., consisting of ])ro- 
pheeies relating to , Judah, mo.stly with some Jiis- 
torical data attach(*d, and all lielonging to the 
period prior to the fall of Jerusalem; (2) chaps, 
xl. xlv., narrative of e^’ents subse(|uent to the fall, 
along with certain orophecies belonging to tliat 

i ieriod, ami also including an oracle relating to 
Jaruch, snokim in the fourth year of Jehoiakim; 
(J) xlvi. -li., oracles lelating to foreign nations — 
Eg.vpt, Philistia, Moab, Ammon, Eilom, Damascus, 
Kedar, ami the kingdoms of IJazer, Elam, Babylon 
— of various dates : ac.cortling to most critics, I.-li. 
are not by Jeremiah, but by a prophet who wrote 
in Babylonia towards the close of the captivity ; 
(4) chap, lii., a historical appendix closely parallel 
to 2 Kings, XXV. 

Important critical questions are suggested by the 
fact that th(; LXX. version of Jeremiah ditl'ers con- 
siderably in its arrangement from that now seen in 
the Ma.ssoretic text, and that it is considerably 
shorter— by about one-eighth of the whole --mainly 
through the omission of words, clauses, and single 
verses. The relative value of the Greek and 
Hebrevy recensions has not yet been conclusively 
determined ; neither seems to deserve unqualified 
preference. 

The ilistinctive advance of Jeremiah’s teaching 
on that of his predecessors is due to his clear recog- 
nition <)f the fact that the divine purpose could not 
bo realised under the forms of tlie Hebrew state, 
that the (tontinnity and victory of the true faith 
could not be dependent on tlie continuity of the 
nation. Israel must bo wholly dispersed, and can 
only be gathered again by a divine call addicsscd 
to individuals, and bringing thorn one by one into 
a new covenant witli tlieir God, written on their 
hearts (xxxi. ). Here for the first time in history 
the ultimate jirohlem of faith is based on the i ela- 
tion of God to the individual soul ; and it is to 
Jeiemiah ’s idea of the new covenant that the New 
Testament teaching directly attaches itself. 

See the expositions of Cornill (1905), Peake (1910), and 
Binns (1919); monographs by Skinner {Prophecy aud 
Religion, 192‘2 ), and fl. A. Smith ( 1924 ) ; for the Text, 
Driver’s annotated translation (1906) ; and for the Greek 
Text, A. W. Streane, The Double Text of Jeremiah (1896). 
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Jeremy, Epistle op, an apocryphal book 
appended to Baruch ( q. v. ). 

J^rez dc la Frontera. See Xeres. 
Jerfaleoii. See Falcon. 

Jerieho, once one of the most flourishing cities 
of Palestine, 4 miles W. of the Jordan, 14 ENE. of 
Jeru.salein, in a well-watered and fruitful dis- 
trict, yielding dates, raisins, balsam, and honey, 
and having r(»se-gardens. The caj>ture of Jericho 
by tlm* Israelites on their first entry into Caiman, 
its destruction, Joshuas curse on the rebuilder, 
and the rebuilding of it in the reign of Ahab are 
recorded in Josh. vi. ; 1 Kings, xvi. 34. It appears 
to have been afterwards the seat of a school of 
prophets (2 Kings, ii. 4, &c. ). It suflered during 
the Babylonian exile (Ezra, ii. 34). The groves of 
Jericho were given by Antony to Cleopatra, and 
assed to Herod the Creat, who reHid<Hl in 
ericho, beautified it, and died tliere. It was 
destroyed in the reign of Ve.spasiau, and again 
rebuilt under Hadrian. In the tinio of the cru.sades 
it was reneatedly capturi'd, and at last completely 
destroyed. The place is now a shapeless ruin, 
with a miserable village, RihA or Ariha. Excava- 
tions of the Canaariite t()W’n were rna<le in 1907- H 
by Profes.sor Selliu. S(‘e the Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1910. 

Jerked-beef, beef meserved by drying in the 
sun. It is properly called charqm\ and, like it.s 
name, is of Chilean origin. 

Jt'troboam, the first king of the divided king- 
dom of Isratd. He belonged to the tribe of 
E])hraiin, and for his capacity was raised by 
Solomon to be superintendent of the labours and 
taxes exactAjd from his tribe at the construction of 
the fortifications underneatb the citadel of Zion. 
The growing disaflcction of his tribesmen and the 
alienation from Solomon of the prophetic order 
fo.steied his own ambition ; but he was soon obliged 
to flee to Egypt for safety. After Solomon’s death 
he returned to head the revolt of the northern 
tribes against Kehoboam, and established his chief 
strongholds in Shechem on the west and Penuel on 
the east. In order to destroy the religious as well 
as tlie ])olitical unity of the ancient kingdom he 
now esIahlLshed shrines at Dan and Bethel to wean 
awfvy his iieople from the sacred yearly julgrimages 
to Jerusalem, and, further, set up in these images 
borrowed from the animal-worship of the Egyptians. 
Thus his name has descended in proverbial infamy 
as ‘ Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made Israel 
to sin,’ and Roman (’atholic writers found in him 
a convenient parallel to Henry YIll. at the 
time of the Keformation. tlerolljoam suflered a 
defeat from Ahijah, son of Kehoboam, and died 
soon after in the tw^enty-second year of his reign. — 
JiouonoAM II. was the son of Joash, of the dynasty 
of Jehu. He thrust back the Syrian invaders, 
reconquered Ammon and JVIoab, but earned the 
denunciations of the pro]»hets Amos and Hosea by 
failing to reform religion at home. 

Jerome, St (Euseuius Hieronymus Sorhro- 
NIUS), was horn at Stridon, a town whose site is 
now unknow'n, on the coniines of Dalmatia and 
Pannoina, at some perio<l hetweeu 331 and 345— 
probably nearer to tlu; latter year. His parents 
were both Christiams. His early education was 
superintended by his father, after which he studied 
Creek and Latin rhetoric and philosoj»hy under 
vElius Donatus at Koine, where he was also 
adndtted to the rite of baptism. After a residence 
in Caul, he seems to have revisited Koine ; but in 
the year 370 he had settled in Aquileia with his 
friend Kufinus. For some unknown rea.son he 
suddenly went hence to the East ; and after a 
dangerous illness at Antioch, which aiipears to I 


have still further added to the religious fervour of 
his disposition, he retired, in 374, to the desert of 
Chalcis, where he spent four years in penitential 
exercises and in study, especially of the Hebrew 
language. In 379 he was ordained a priest at 
Antiocli, after which he sjient three years in Con- 
stantinople in close intimacy with Grego^ of 
Nazianzus ; and in 382 he came on a mission 
connected with the Melotian schism at Antioch to 
Rome, where he became secretary to the pope 
Damasus, and where, although already engaged in 
his great work of the revision of the Latin version 
of the Bible, he attained to great ])opularity and 
influence by his sanctity, learning, and eloquence. 
Mmiy pious juusons placed themselves under his 
spiritual direction, the most remarkable of wdiom 
were the la<ly Faula and her daughter Eustochion. 
'riicse ladies follow'cd him to the Holy band, whither 
he returned in 38.5. He permanently fixed his resi- 
dence at Bethlehem in 386, tin; lady Paula having 
founded four convents, three for nuns, and one for 
monks, the latter of which was governed by Jerome 
himself. It w’as in this retreat that Jerome pursued 
r-r completed the great literary labours of his life ; 
and it was from these solitudes, all peaceful as 
they might seem, that lie sent forth the fiery and 
vehement invectives which marked not only his 
controversy wdth the heretics . I ovinian, Vigilantius, 
ami the Pelagians, hut even with his ancient ally, 
Kufinus, ami, although in a minor degree, with 
St Augustine. His conflie.t with the Pelagians 
rendering even his life insecure af. Bethlehem, he 
w'as compelled to go into concealment for abo\e 
two years ; and .soon after his return to Bethlehem 
in 418 he was seiziid with a lingering illness, which 
terminated in his death, Seiitembof 30, 420. His 
original works, consisting of letters, treatises, 
polemical and a,scetical, commentaries on Holy 
Scripture, and his version and revision of former 
versions of tlu; Bible, were first published by 
Erasmus, 9 vols. folio (Basel, 1516), ami have been 
several times reprinteil. The best eilitions are 
that of the Benedictim^s (5 vols. folio, Paris, 
1693-1706) and, .still more, that of Vallarsi (II 
vols. Verona, 1734-42). St Jerome is universally 
regarded as the most learned and eloquent of the 
Latin Fathers. His commentaries on the Bible 
are especially valuable for the learning wdiich they 
display ; but his opinions are often exaggerated 
ami fanciful, and throu^jh his controversial writings 
there runs a strain of violent invective, which con- 
trasts unfavourably with the tone of his c.ontem- 
porary, St Augustine. See tiie article Vulgate ; 
works by Zbckler (Gotha, 1865), Thierry (Paris, 
1867), Goelzer ( Paris, 1886), E. b. Cutts (1878), Mrs 
Martin (1888), Largent (trans. 1900), Griitzmacher 
( 1901 ) ; and translations by Fremantle ( 1893). 

Bonsiimrfe (1784-1860), king of 

WeHtphalia. bee Bunaj'ARTe. 

Jerome* Prafflic% the friend and disciple 
?o-T« between 1360 and 

ld70. Ihe statement that his family name was 
Faulfisch IS incorrect. After attending the uni- 
versity of hiK native town, he studied for some 
time in Oxford, where he became a convert to 
Wyclif’s doctrines. When lie reached home he zeal- 
ously taught the new- doctrine he had learned in 
England. He further studied at Paris, Heidelberg, 
and Cologne, and acquired a reputation for learn- 
ing and energy. Ladislans 1 1, , king of Poland, em- 
ployed Idrn to helj) to reorganise tlie university of 
Cracow in 1410 ; and Sigismund, king of Hungary, 
invited him to preach Ixdore him at Budapest. 
♦Jerome entered witl. his whole soul into the contest 
carried on by Huss (q.v.) against the abuses of 
the hierarchy and the profligacy of the clergy. But 
his impatient zeal lean him to overstep the bounds 
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of prudence, and even to abuse the authority be 
oHsessed. When Husa waa arrested at Constance 
eronie voluntarily hastened to his aide to defend 
him, although he was not provided with a safe-con- 
duct. Arrived at Constance, he was itiet by sinister 
rumours as to the fate in store for Huss and him- 
self. He hastily withdrew from the city, and 
a})plied for a safe-conduct. It was refused ; there- 
upon Jerome set out to return to Prague, but was 
arrested at Hirschau in Bavaria in April 1415, 
and conveyed to Constance. After four months’ 
iuipriaonment he recantt'd his opinions ; but eight 
months later still (in May 1410) ho boldly with- 
drew his recantation, and in the same heroic spirit 
went to the stake, SOtli May 1416. See works in 
German by Helfert ( 186.3) and Becker ( 1858), with 
others cited at Huss and Wyclif. 

Jcrrold^DouuLAS William, author, dramatist, 
and wit, was born in JiOndou, .January 3, 1803. 
He was the youngest son of Samuel .Jerrold, aetor 
and manager, by Ids second wife. His infant years 
weie ]>assed at Wilsby, m'ar (hanbrook in Kent. 
In 1807 his father became lessee of tin* theatre at 
Shet>rn(‘sH. Here, with (Jesner’s Death of AheJ and 
lioihriek li(m(/o/n, Douglas Jerrold us a cliild of 
six or seven began to manif(‘st a voracious appetite 
for books. About the end of 1809 he was sent to 
school at She('rness ; in December 1813 he joined 
the navy as a midshijunan. On llu; close of the 
W'ar his ship was paid off; and th<‘ first day of 
January 1816 saw' tfu? arrival of the Jerrold family 
in London, where, from Broad Court, Bow Street, 
Douglas .Jerrold starUal life anew a,s a printer’s 
ap]U'entice. In 1819 ho was a conii>ositor on the 
31o7iitor, when the following in(d<lent prob- 
ably d(!cid(;(l his bent towards literature : he had 
bec'ii to see, iJer Freitirhktz, and, having wiitten a 
criticism on it, dropped it into his employer’s 
letl(‘r-box, and the next morning w’as handed his 
own copy to set up, with an editorial note to the 
anoriMuouH conespondent requesting further con- 
tributions. .Jerrold’s capacity for study was enor- 
mous, and his perseverance indefatigable ; night 
and morning he w’orked at Latin, French, and 
Italian, besides getting through a vast amount of 
reading. He became dramatic critic, as well as 
oompo.sitoi , on the Mo^ntur. In 1824 he married 
Miss Mary Swann. Before this date he had alrea<ly 
made a start as a dramatist ; four of his pieces had 
been produced, tlie first of which. More Friqhteiied 
than H ini ( w ritten wdien Jerrold was almut fifteen), 
came out in 1821. In 1825 Jerrold w'as engaged, 
at a weekly salary, to wuite dramas, farces, «!tc., 
as recpiired, for the Coburg Theatre. In 1829 lie 
was engaged at five ])ounds a week to write in a 
similar manner for the Surrey Theatre, where in 
that year JUaek-cyed Susan was acted for the first 
tinie. From this datti un to 18.54, Avhen The Heart 
of (add. came out at the Princess’s Theatre, numer- 
ous jtlays were jiroduced, each one of which was 
characterised by the author’s unique style and 
brilliant and sparkling dialogue^ .Jorrold’s con- 
tributions to periodical literature began soon after 
he commenced life in London, with occasional 
verses and sketches in the various magazines oi 
the day ; as his position became more assured he 
contributed to the Monthly, the New Monthly, 
The Ballot { which he sub edited ), Punch in London 
(a short-lived jirototype of the Punch), the 
Athena uin, Blackwood s, and other [leriodicals. 
Punch was started in 1841, and .Jerrold wa.s a con- 
stant and important contributor from its second 
number up to the time of his death. He succes- 
sively edited the Ulunmiated Magazine (1843-44), 


no mean political force — Jerrold was Liberal, and 
in 1852 he accepted the editorship of Lloyd's 
Weekly Newspaper of which it has been said that 
he ‘ found it in the street, and annexed it to litera- 
ture.’ As a wit, for what has been well tenned 
‘ flashing insmht,’ Jerrold stands alone. He died at 
Kilburn on June 8, 1857. A colleiited edition of 
Jerrold’s works, in eight volumes, Avas published 
during his lifetime ; it contains his principal Avrit- 
ings, St Giles and St Janies, The Man inadc of 
Money, The Story of a Feather, Cakes and Ale, 
Punch's LcMei's to his Son, launch's Complete Letter - 
writer. Chronicles of Clovernook, Mrs Caudle's Cur- 
tain Lectures, &c., and fcAver than half of Jerrold’s 
dram,atic works. A selection from Jerrold’s politi- 
cal writings in Lloyd's was published in 1868 under 
the title of Other Tunes. See his Life and lieniains 
by liis son, VV. fllanchard Jerrold (1859), and 
the J^ife by his grandson, VV. Jerrold (1918). 

William Blanchard Jkrrold, eldest son of 
the above, born in 1826, Avas named after Laman 
Bl.anchard (q.v,), who was his godfather, and whose 
(laughter he married ( 1849). Educated as an ai list, 
he took part in the production of Hoavc’s Illus- 
trated Hook of British Soiigs. He early turned to 
journ.ilism, and from his father’s death to his OAvn, 
10th Marcl» 1884, Avas editor of JJoyd's. He avhs 
a facile and voluminous Avriter. Of his plays the 
best known is Cool as a C^icnmber (1851), one of 
the most aucce.ssfnl farces ever Avritten, 
Jerrymander, See Geuhv. 

•lersey, the chief of tlui (Jianncl Islands (q.v. ), 
14 miles from the Norman coast, 120 from South- 
am])ton, 85 from Weymouth. Measuring 11 miles 
by .5^, it is nearly 45 sq. in. in area. Pop. (1806) 
22,855 ; ( 1851 ) 57,020 ; ( 1891 ) 54,518 ; ( 1921 ) 49,494 
the capital, St Holier (q.v.), accounting for over 
half. The land rises to the north to almost .500 feet, 
and .slopes to the south and Avest. The climate is 
tlmsvorysunny, mild, and someAvhat relaxing. The 
moan temperature is 43° in Avinter, 60® in summer; 
averj^e rainfall .34 inches. Figs, oleanders, myrtles, 
ike., flourish in the open. Bich loam and pasturage 
favour fanning. St Helier, on the south coast, 
is the child port, and has laihvays running west 
to St Aubin ami Corbihre Point, east to Goiey, 
Avhose harbour is dominated by tbc venerable Mont 
Orgueil Castle. Granite and euritie rocks and 
bedded shales ])revail. There is a disused lead 
and .silver mine at I’Ftac in the NW. The coast 
rocks have been eroded by the sea, which has left 
a number of caverns ami pinnacles of fantastic 
form. About the south-east ari^ numerous dan- 
gerous reefs. BotAvoen Jersey and France, Jhe 
Ecridious, the Minquiers, the French-owned Ilea 
Chatisey, and other rocky islets, indicate a former 
connection Avith the mainland, and snppoit tradi- 
tions of a separation in comparatively recent times. 
It is also noticeable that moles and toads are found 
in .Jersey and Alderney, but not in Guernsey. 
Agrieulture is pursued on small farms held on 
feudal tenures resembling copyhold. The chief 
stai)Ie is the potato, Avliich, coming into the Loudon 
market before that of the Avesb of England, com- 
mands a high temporary price. Nearly one-third 
of the island (once a great orchard for cidm*) 
is now under potatoes. The same fields yield a 
second crop (o.g. barley or tomatoes), ami .some- 
times a third (turnips). Over half the surface 
is arable. Cattle -rearing is also lucrative. The 
purity of the famous breed is jealously guarded, 
and nigh prices are commanded in England and 
America (see Cattle), Knitting of ierseys and 
Avoollen garments Avas long a local industry. 
Other industries are fishing, fruit-growuiig, tomato- 
canning, butter-making, (piarrying, basket-making. 
The peculiar Jersey cabbage grows 7 to 12 feet 
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liigh ; the stalks are made into walking -sticks. 
Tlie chief imi)()rtK are flour, grain, coal, and manure. 
The constitution is democratic. A lieutenant- 
governor represents the king, and can veto legisla 
tion. A hailiir (a])pointed by th(‘ crown ) presides 
over the Tour Uoyale or Koval Court (the judicial 
1)0(1 y ), and the States (the legislative body). In 
the States sit the re(;tors and constables of the 
twelve parishes, and dejjuties elected by the 
parishes; the twelve juiats oi judges of the royal 
court; the lieutenant-governor and certain crown 
officers. In parish administration the constable 
is assisted by centeniers (originally responsil)le for 
loo houses), vingteniers, and other officers. The 
language of dediberation and judicial business is 
French, but English was made optional in the 
Stat(*s in 1900; jimong themselves the ]»eoplc use 
English, and a form of ancient Norman - l'’rench. 
A well-known pictiue by Coi)l(‘y commemorates 
the Hattie of Jersey (0th January 1781), in which 
Major Peirson gallant^ly rciptdlcd tin* la.st Ficmdi 
invasion under Karon de Kiillecoinf.. 

Sec CllANNEr, Isr.ANDH; Constitnfionat Ifisfory of 
Jrrsf'ji, by ('has Ic Qiicsnc (1850); (Jeolooy and Plif/sirat 
Oeofn'(tf>ky of Jrrsri/ tiiid otlicr woik.s by J. Sintd ; Essni 
de iwilioyraphie Jerstaisr, by IC. Duprez (1898); and 
piiblicatioiiH of the Socicte Jcisiaisc. 

Jersey aft/C.r Newark the second city of 

New .Icrsey, and capital of Hudson coiuity, is on 
the west bank of the Hudson Kiver, op])osite New 
York, of which it is, tliough in another state, an 
extension, and wdth which it is connected by st('am 
feiries and tunnels, foi rail and load traffic. 
It stands on a peninsula bounded on the w(>st 
by the Hackensack Rivei and Newark Kay; on 
the south-east it extends along New York Kay. 
Jetwyy (City is a busy but not a beautiful city. It 
is the terminus of six great; and as many local rail- 
ways, and is connected with Easton, Pcnn.sylvania, 
by canal ; and at its wharves ninny oc(‘an-stcameia 
receive and discharge their freight. It is thus the 
entrep(')t of a large trade, cspeci.ally in iion, coal, 
and agi ic.ultural produce. Its own manufactures 
are on a large scale, and include sugai, flour, iron 
and steel, machinery, locomotives, soap, and much 
(dse. The city has large stock-yards and an 
extensive abattoir, where immense numbeis of 
cattle and sheep are slaughtoied for the New 
Yoik market. Its grain elevatots and sugar-re- 
fineries aie .among tin? largest in the world. The 
town becatne a inuriici{)iility in 1832. Pop. (1920) 
208,10,3. 

JcrUSclloill* The Name . — In tin* cuneifoi m 
taldiits (c. 1400 U C. ), found at J’ell el Amarna on 
the Nile, t he name Hru-sa-lini occurs. This has 
hemi v.arionsK" intei’preted to mean ‘ City of Peace,’ 
or, pci haps more probably, ‘City of (the god) 
Salim.’ At lliiseaily period the city was a forti- 
fied stiongliold, and also piobably a sacred place. 
Some centuries later we have mention of Adoni- 
Zadek, king of Jeiusalem (Josh. x. 1-27), and in 
Judges, .\ix. 10, 11, we find the name Jehus, and 
its inhabitants are called Jehusite.s (2 Sam. v. 9, 
(fee,). Hi the 8th century n C. it is called Ur-sa-li- 
inimu in the Assyrian insci ijition.s. During its 
longlat(*r history some form resembling Jerusalem 
has been most commonly used. Other names, how- 
ever, occur. 'I’hus Hadrian tried to get rid of (he 
old name — together with the Jews - by calling the 
rebuilt pagan cit-y AHia Capitolina, but (bis name 
disappeared when paganism ceased to be the official 
religion. The Moslems called the city El Kuds, 
a shortened form of Beit el Mukaddas, ‘the lioly 
house.’ 

The Site. — Jenisalem is described as situated at 
.31“ 46' .50" N lat. and 35“ 1.3' 2.5" E. long. It occu- 
pies a comparatively bare and rocky site from 2582 


to 2364 feet above the Mediterranean, a little east 
of the central water-parting of Judaui. Shut in 
by higher ground elsewhere, its only distant out- 
look was across the wilderness of Judtea to the 
mountains ol Moab, beyond the deep -sunk Dead 
Sea. The presence of a spiing, once copious but 
now in the late summer only intermittent, vns no 
doubt what attracted to this spot the earliest sett led 
inhabitants, whose rude cave dwellings have; been 
excavated round the cave in which the water no^\ 
rises. The steep hill rising above the cave aflorded 
piotcction to the earliest laiildings, and lent itself 
admirably to fortification. This spring is known 
in the Old Testanient as Cihon, and is now com- 
monly called the Virgin’s fountain. 

3’he area covertal by the city during the historic 
period consists of two rocky ridges, divided from 
each other by a short central valley- now in }»laces 
almost filled in with lubbish known to .loscphus 
as tin? '^Pyroyaeon, luit rec,ei\ ing from the Ar.abs no 
more distinctive name than M ad, i.e. the Valley. 
Of the two ridges, the eastern one is long and 
narrow, and was oiuic crowned by tin* temple on 
its central highest jkoint. J’lie west(‘rn ridg(? is 
luoadcr and loftier, and is divided into tw o ]ioi l ions 
by a branch of tin? (?entr;il valh'y ( Tyiojai'oJi ), 
which runs westwaids fjoni oj»]>osite tin? sit*' ol tin* 
t(?mplc until it terminates a little east of the .latl'a 
(Jate. The line of this lateral valh'y is maiked 
to-day by the st(^ey> street called by tourists ‘Diuid 
Street.’ Like the main valley, this Avestein bianch 
now has its original d(‘j)th obs(‘ur('d b) accumulated 
d('*bris, but iji Old Testament tinu's it was of great 
importance, as uj)on its southern edge ran the nor- 
thern a)nl most yiow'crfnl section of tin* ‘ liist ’ wall. 
'I’he city in its greatest dayscoveied jiiactically the 
whole of the two ridges, and also the cential Aalley. 
In modern times it has extended north and nortli- 
west laiyond the walls over high gtound, much ot 
which was never included in tlu' city till modem 
times. On tin* other hand, a (?onHidt?rab]e area to 
the south on both hills, and in the central a alley, 
which was w'idely jiojuilated in Bible times, is now 
given over to cultivat ion. 

The whole of the city area is iKolal(‘d from the 
hills around on the west and south by the Wady er 
Kababi, knowm in theO.T. as theValley of Ilmnom. 
On the east it is separated from the lofty Mount 
of Olives by the Wacly ?Sitti Miriam ( Valh'y of the 
Lady Mary) or Kedron valley. J'liis last wjis by 
mediaeval tradition also given the name of the 
Valh?y of .lehoshayihat. The cential valley joins 
the Kedron valh'y, and that in turn unites at tin* 
Bir Eyyub (En liogel ) witli the Valley of Hinnom 
to foim tlie Wady en Nar, oi ‘Valley of Fire,’ 
which winds, ever ilee})er and more toirid, tliKuigh 
the wilderness of .Imhea to the Dead Sea. The 
northern aspect of the city, in which direction alone 
it could expand, has always been exposed, wdth 
little or no natural strength of position. Conse- 
quently, upon this side three w alls weie constructed 
before the siege ot Titus, and yet they weie in- 
sufficient to secure the city’s deferuie. The north 
has always been the city’s vulneiable side. 

'I’he 6ity has been ciescribed as occu])ying tAvo 
rocky ridges with the valh?y between, but that aauh 
not so before the days of the Hebrew kings. The 
earliest city stood only u])on the so-called ‘ DjAhel 
Hill ’ .at the southern end of the eastern ridge, and 
centred itself upon the all-important Avater supjily 
of (lihon. The walled city called Uru-sa-lim in 
the Tell el-Arnarna tablets occujiied only this hill, 
.as did the ‘Zion’ of the Jebusites, which Davhl 
captured and n.amed the ‘City of David.’ 'Phe site 
was one well ada]ited for defence in ancient times. 
On the east lay the Kedron valley, from Avhich the 
ridge rose with ]»recipitous natural scarps. On 
the west Avas the 'Pyropmon. Here, in all but the 
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south, where the two valleys converge, the original 
steep cliffs are now hidden in soil and debris. To 
the north the ground sloped upwards to the lofty 
rocky plateau on which stood the city’s thriving 
floors, whore later, on the very suiuinit, the temple 
was built. In the northern wall was the great city 
gate, defended no doubt by massive towers and pro- 
tected byjan artificial fo.sse, and partially by a natural 
valley. Within this area there lay, as has been 
shown by excavation at similar ancient city sites, 
the crowded dwellings of the common people, the 
city’s tcmi>lo-Hhrine, and doubtless the palace of 
the ‘ King ’ — later tliat of David, and, at the be- 
ginning of his reign, of Solomon. Within this area 
David, and for two centuries all his succes-sors, 
were buried. The walls, the palaces, the houses, 
and the tombs are being excavated by the Palestine 
Excavation Fund and other societies. At a later 
age this hill, Zion, or part of it, came to be called 
Ophel. Josephus names all, or part of it, the 
Aura, i.c. the fortress. 

After King David’s capture of the city of the 
Jebusites tlie population must have rapidly in- 
creased. It spread beyond the ohl walls up the 
bill to tlm north, down into the T^oopmon, and 
very j)robahly before his death houses began to 
arise ui)oii the western hill. It would apj)car from 
Bliss’s excavations that when Solomon erected his 
temple upon the summit of the ca.storn bill he 
erected a wall which, after enclosing the temple, 
crossed the Tyroixeon main valley and ran on the 
southern edge of its western branch until it came 
near where the Jaffa Gate is to-day; then it 
turned south along the eastern edge oi the Valley 
of Hinnom, until it made its south-western corner 
at the great tower, the foundations of which are 
to h(i seen at ‘Bishop Gobat’s School.’ Hero it 
turned east, enclosed the summit of the western 
Jiill, and again cros.sed the Tyro])CDon valley not 
far south of the line of the present wall, to join 
on to the ancient wall of tlie ‘City of David.* 
Under later Hebrew kings the city wall skirted 
the edge of the Valley of Hinnom down to the 
mouth of the Tyropceon, which it crossed upon a 
massive dam, so as to leave the ‘Pool of Siloani * 
within the city walls, and thence ascended on to 
the southern end of the eastern ridge to join the 
eastern ancient wall which Solomon had extended 
northwards to the temi)le enclosure. This ‘first 
wall’ continued to he the main fortification of the 
city until, at some uncertain date, at least t>vo 
or three centuries before the time of Christ, the 
suburbs which had grown up along the great north 
road, up the northern end of tbe Tyropoeon, were 
enclosed in a ‘second wall’ for their protection. 
The exact line of this wall continues to be a 
matter of dispute, as no foundation remains of 
it have ever been satisfactorily demonstrated. 
Josephus tells us that it began at the Gate Gan- 
nath and ran north-east to join the temple en- 
closure near the Antonia, hut the site of this gate 
remains to he discovered. This second wall was 
probably never very extensive, nor was it of great 
strength. At a later period — after the Crucifixion 
— Herod Agrippa L, realising the weakness of the 
northern defences, enclosed with a ‘ third wall ’ an 
extensive area of new suburbs. This he com- 
menced on a great scale, powerfully fortified by 
ninety towers, of which Psephinus at the north- 
west angle was 100 feet in height, hut he was 
unable to complete his plan because of the jealous 
disfavour of the Emperor Clandins. This third 
wall was never nut into a condition for defence, 
and then only nastily, until shortly before the 
siege by Titus. General opinion favours tbe view 
that the line of this wall was from the Jaffa Gate 
northwards, and then east>vards as far as ‘ Herod’s 
Gate,’ on the general line of the present walls. 
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From near this latter gate it ran south-eastward 
along the southern edge of a shallow valley, now 
largely filled with debris, and joined the present 
line or walls in the neighbourhood of St Stephen’s 
Gate. In his description of Jerusalem Josephus 
calls that part of the city which lay upon the site 
of the old City of David and in the Tyropoeon the 
‘Lower City,’ while that on the western hill he 
calls the ‘Upper City’ or ‘Upper Market Place’ ; 
a later age gave the name of ‘ Mount Zion ’ to the 
Boutliern part of it. This upper city had an eastern 
wall of its own inside the regular city walls, and, 
as the Temple hill also had complete fortifications 
of its own, the liomans (70 A.D.), after cai)turing 
the ‘Lower City,’ had afterwards to take fortified 
parts of Jerusalem on their east and west. After 
the complete destruction of Jerusalem in the time 
of Hadrian the Romans made a four-square forti- 
fied camp, with Herod’s great tower (now included 
in the citadel) at the north-west angle. This camp 
had for its northern defence tlie lateral valley of 
the Tyrojxeon, and was built upon the massive 
foundations of the ‘first wall.* On the west it 
ran along the line of the present wall, and follow- 
ing the well-known dimensions of Roman camps, 
must have ha«l its corner where the present south- 
west corner of the city is, thus explaining the 
position of the latter. This corner once having 
t»een established, though provided with no natural 
advantage for defence, has been followed by almost 
all the re-buildings of the walls in succeeding cen- 
turies, and has determined the lines of the southern 
city wall. This line leaves outside the walls a 
large area, once the site of the most crowded 
dwellings of ancient Jerusalem, as well as the 
whole site of the pre-Hebrew Jerusalem. This 
area remains to-day uninhabited e.vcept for a 
few buildings, of which the chief are gathered 
round the traditional Nebi Daoud, ‘ Tomb of 
David. ’ 

The Antiqxiarian Bemains of Jerusalem are ex- 
tensive, ana those above ground have been the 
subject of scientific investigation for many years. 
Under the surface much still remains to he done, 
but the excavations of Warren and Bliss have given 
us very great information. The results of the 
earlier work, conducted under the auspices of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, are contained in the 
Jerusalem volume of the ‘Memoirs.’ Since this 
was published not a year has passed without some 
new observations or discoveries being recorded. 
The most important systematic excavations during 
this time are those which were carried out in 1894- 
97 by Messrs Bliss and Dickie, and are described 
in their book Excavations at Jerusalem. 

The antiquities may he classified under five 
headings: tliose connected with ( 1 ) Water supply, 
(2) City walls, (3) Tombs, (4) Religious sites, and 
(5) In.scripliona. 

1. The Water Suj>ply . — The one perennial spring 
is that known as ‘The Virgin’s Fount’ or Ain 
Umm ed Deraj, i.e. ‘The Spring of tlie Steps' — 
so called because the cave in which the water rises 
is approached down thirty steps. This under- 
ground condition of the source is due to the vast 
accumulation of debris in the valley of the Kedron. 
In ancient times, when the spring was called 
Gihon, the water ran out from here down the 
valley, but King Hezekiah constructed an aqueduct 
which diverted the water into a pool at the month 
of the Tyropoeon (2 Chron. xxxii. 4 ; 2 Kings, xx. 20). 
This rock-cub tunnel is 1700 feet long, 2 to 3 feet 
wide, and from 4 feet 6 inches to 16 feet in height. 
Its course, which can be traversed throughout, is 
very winding, mainly through primitive methods 
of engineering, but partly due to the fact that the 
king in constructing his tunnel utilised at the 
northern end ( near the source ) part of a far more 
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ancienfc rock cutting. Tliis was a great tunnel 
constructed by the car] v pre- Hebrew settlers at tlie 
site, 'riiis great work; runs backward from the 
cave of the spring some 67 feel, it tlien ascends 
perpendicularly for over 40 feet to reach the cud of 
a wide cavern-like passage which runs u])ward8 for 
over 100 feet to open on the highest i>oint of the 
‘Opbel ’ hill. If, as seems probable, this elaborate 
tunnel belongs to the same age as the great water 
tunnel at (iaza (and similar constructions in other 
parts of Palestine), it dates to a remote period, 
many centuries before David. This tunnel has a 
peculiar interest for Bible students, because it 
would seem to be the ‘ watercourse ’ up which Joal 
and his men (1 (.^hron. xi. 6) made their entranci 
into the city (2 Sam. v. 8). Recent excavations 
have shown that there are many other rock cut 
passages in the neighlwurhood of the sjn ing belong- 
ing to various periods. The water of the Virgin s 
fount, though used by the peoi)lo of Silwaii 
(Siloatn) for all purposes, is contaminated with 
sewage, and in the later summer months the flow 
is often intermittent. 

At the junction of the Kedron with the Hinnorn 
valley tlierc is a well ki.'j feet deep called Bir 
Eyyub (the well of Job), suiiposed by many to be 
the En Rogel of 1 Kings, i. 9. This well taps an 
underground supply of water of indilfercnt quality, 
but after heavy rain the water gushes out an<l 
flows down tbe valley like a true spring. There is 
an underground aqueduct connected with the spring 
which runs down the Wady en Nar. 

Thousands of rock-cut cisterns have been con- 
st, ructed at various periods for the storage of the 
copious winter rain ; at the present time 6600 
privately owned cisterns are in use. The largest 
of the entirely subterranean reservoirs are in the 
Harain, and some of these may go back to the 
foundation of the first temple. Some three dozen 
are known. The largest, the ‘Great Sea,’ is 40 
feet deep, and contains 3 million gallons; into it 
the ‘low level’ aqueduct emptied its surplus 
water. There are a number of open reservoirs 
at various points in the city. Of these the 
most ancient is the Birket Silwan or Pool of 
Siloatn mentioned in Josephus {B. ,/., v. iii. 2) 
and in the N.T. (John, ix. 7). The Birket 
Mamilla, the .so-called ‘ Upper Pool of Gihon,’ but 
more probably the Serpent’s Pool of Josephus [B. 

V. iii. ‘2), lies in a modern Moslem cemetery to 
the west of the Jafta (iate. Its waters are carried 
to within the city’s walls by a stone aqueduct to 
the Ilammani el Batrak (Bath of the Patriarch); 
traditionally, but impo.ssilil^^ it is called the ‘ Pool 
of flezekiah’(2 Kings, xx. 20). It is, however, 
probaldy the ‘ Pool of the Tower ’ of Josephus 
[B. V. xi. 4). The Birket es Sultan, so called the 
‘Lower Pool of Gihon,’ is a jiurely mediieval con- 
stru(!tion made ])y throwing a dam across the valley 
of Hinnorn. The ‘Twin Pools’ under the roadway 
near the ‘ Ecce Homo ’ arch, the so-called ‘ Pool of 
Bethesda,’ near St SUiphen’s Gate ami the Birket 
Israel, just north of the Temjde area, are certainly 
ancient, and [»robably date from the Roman 
occupation. 

To the same peiiod almost certainly belong the 
great aqueducts. The low level aqueduct, Avhich 
may still be traced along its whole length, brought 
water from a distance of 13 miles due south of the 
city by a well-built, partially rock cut, channel 
which winds along the sides of the hills, except at 
some points where it pas.ses through tunnels, a 
total distance of 41 miles. The more important 

f iart, the work probably of Herod the* Great, runs 
rom four springs in the Wady Artas 7 miles 
due south of Jerusalem, where are the three great 
storage reservoirs known as Solomon’s Pools. The 
southern extension of the aqueduct, 28 miles long, 


may very probably be the work of Pontius Pilate 
(see Josephus, Ant., xvill. iii. 2). The springs 
tapped by the latter aqueduct are in the Wady 
Arrub, and are those from which water has been 
pumped to Jerusalem since the British occupation. 

The high-level aciueduct brought water from the 
highe.st .spring in the Wady Arias, and delivered it 
at the level of the Jaffa Gate. It has been exten- 
sively destroyed, but sections of the massive stone 
pipes have been found, and as some of the.se have 
Latin inscriptions dating them to the reign of the 
emperor Severus (c. 195 A.D. ), the whole work has 
been assigned to this period, but this is not neces- 
sarily sr). There are abso traces of an aqueduct 
from the north, which brought water into the ‘Twin 
Pools. ’ 

‘2. The Walls . — The existing city walls, with 
their eight gates (one walled up and one modern), 
are mainly the work of Suleiman the Magnificent 
(c. 1542 A.D.), but they include in their foundations 
much ma.sonry belonging to eailier ages. In the 
walls of the llaram extensive remains of Ileiodian 
work exist. The line of the southern wall, though 
later than that of the other walls, probably goes 
back to Hadrian’s city. The city wall of Hebrew 
times was considerably farther south. It can be 
traced, by the evidence of rock scarps still on the 
surface, from the south-west corner to the gieat 
tower foundations in ‘ Bishop Gobat’s School ’ — the 
ancient towei of the furnaces— and thence west- 
ward.s to another tower in the British cemetery. 
From here Bliss followed it, by means of bis ex- 
cavations, all the way to the Pool of Siloam. The 
foumlations showed evidence of two or three re- 
constructions. Two gates weic discovered — the 
‘Gate of the Gai,’ or Valley Gate, in the British 
cemetery, and the ‘ Dung Gate,’ a little south-west 
of the Pool of Siloam. The eastern end of this 
.southern wall was traced, as far back as 1868, by 
Sir Charles Warren, for a di.stance of 700 feet 
south of the south-east corner of the llaram. 

The .so-called ‘Tower of David,’ or the Citadel, 
dates in its present form to the 14th century, but 
it j)robably co.vers tbe substructures of IIerod’.s 
great towers, IIip))icus and Pharsael. The po.si- 
tion and names of the various gates in relation 
to history is a fascinating study to the keen 
student. 

3. The Tomhs . — Jerusalem is girdled by tombs 
an<l graves. To the north the so-called ‘Tombs of 
the King.s ’ are almost certainly those rnndc for 
Queen Helena of Adiabene, a convert to Judaism, 
ami her family (c. 48 A.D.). On the opposite side 
of the valley is the tomb, much reveied by the 
Jews as being — but on very slender evidence— (hat 
of Simon the Just, while faither north the same 
valley becomes a regular valley of toml)s, but for 
whom these now emi)ty s(*jmlclires were originally 
made we know nothing. Near the Damascus Gate 
a great deal of attention has been directed to a 
tomb which in its present condition certainly be- 
Iong.s to the 5th Chri.stian century, like its neigh- 
bours in the grounds of St Steplien’s, but which 
many, without much evidence, have supposed to be 
the original ‘ Holy Sepulchie.’ 'I'hose who believe 
in this tomb also con.sider that the adjoining hill 
is the original Calvary, a theory advocated by the 
late General Gordon on grounds more mystical than 
scientific. To the west of the city is a very interest - 
ing Greek tomb, which has been variously ascribed 
to Herod, to his wife Mariamne, and to the higli 
priest Ananias. 

On the lower slopes of the Mount of Olives are 
■tome very conspicuous monuments, notably ‘Abra- 
ham’s Tomb,’ the ‘Grotto of St James,’ and the 
Tomb of Zechariah,’ all belonging to the last two 
;enturies before Clirist. Still farther south, where 
die first houses of the village of Siloam begin, is the 
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interesting ‘ Egyptian Tomb,’ traditionally that of 
Solomon’s Egyptian wife, but probably belonging 
to the same period as the three above-mentioned 
tombs. 

The traditional ‘ Holy Sepulchre ’ is now almost 
in the middle of the city, and for that reason many 
have doubted its authenticity. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the Christian quarter of the 
city has grown to a considerable extent round the 
tomb. It is also incontrovertible that it is one of 
a group of Jewish tombs which must, when they 
were made, have been outside the walls. That the 
Basilica of the Anastasis, completed (335 A.D.) by 
Constantine the Great, stood here is undLsputea, 
but beyond that the evidence rests largely upon 
tradition, of which the historical basis cannot now 
be verified. No archaiological evidence has been 
found which makes the genuineness of the site 
impossible. Around the tomb has grcjwn up a 
collection of chapels belonging to various branches 
of the Church, each with shrines claiming our ven- 
eration, and all of considerable interest to the his- 
torian. Their claim to religious veneration depends 
largely on our belief in the genuineness of the 
Sepulchre itself, without which the later tradi- 
tions regaiding the ‘Calvary,’ the Chapel of the 
Eindiijg of the Cross, &c., can have no convincing 
appeal. 

4. The ReJicjioiis and Ecclesuu'tical Sites of Jeru- 
salem vary greatly in their claims on our credulity. 
That the llaram esh Shirif is the platform of Herod’s 
gn*at temple enclosure is indisputable, and that 
the beautiful Kubbet es Sakhra, or ‘ Dome of the 
flock,’ covers the gieat rock which formed a part 
of the original temple — a(;(iording to most scholars 
the site of the brazen altar -is also cei tain. The 
great substriictures under the southern end of the 
Haram are in their origin Herodian work, and 
‘ Robinson’s Arch,’ which projects from the western 
wall near the south-west corner, was certainly part 
of the great bridge which connected the temple with 
the upper city. Excavations have shown that tliis 
aich was destroyed by Pompey, and again by Titus. 
A considerable section of the western wall of the 
Haram, including the ‘Wailing Place’ of the Jews, 
consists of Herodian masonry, arnl in the .southern 
Haram wall can be seen the walled-up ‘Single,’ 
‘Double,’ and ‘ 'friple ’ gates, which in the N.T. 
led upwards from the lower city into the temple 
area. The mosque A1 Aksa stands on ^jart of 
the .site of the Basilica built by the Emperor 
.Juslinian in honoiirof the Virgin Mary, and, during 
the days of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, the 
Knights Temi)lars made tliis their headquarters, 
and tethered their horses in the vaults below. At 
the south-east corner of the Haram very much of 
the Herodian masonry remains in its original con- 
dil/ion, and the marks of Herod’s masons have been 
seen on the foundation corners 80 feet below the 
present level of the ground. The ‘Golden Gate’ 
was jnobably originally constructed by Justinian 
on the site of Herod’s ‘ Shushan Gate,’ but dates in 
it^ ])rescnt form from the 7th century. Near the 
north-west corner of the Haram, tlie old Turkish 
barracks occupy part of the site of Herod’s Antonia 
fort. The Via Dolorosa (which has changed its 
route several times through the centuries) com- 
mences here, and soon after passes under the ‘ Ecce 
Homo’ arch, the central part of a triple Roman 
triumphal archway of the ‘2d century A.D, Nine 
stations of the Cross exist in the streets running 
from the ‘ Antonia ’ to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre; the remaining live are in the church 
itself. Other ecclesiastical sites which have some 
claim to consideration are the Coenaculum, the 
traditional site of the Last Supper, close to the 
so-called Tomb of David and the underground 
chapel -tomb of the Virgin Mary in the Kedron 


valley. The adjoining Garden of Gethsemane has 
at Ifast this claim, that an olive garden in this 
immediate neighbourhood must have been the scene 
of the opening phases of the Passion. 

5. Inscriptions . — Of these, two are most import- 
ant. The Siloam inscription (now in Constan- 
tinople), a graffito in Hebrew found at the lower 
end of the Siloam tunnel, records how the woikmen 
joined up the tunnel after working from the two 
ends ; presumably it beloiigs t<j the time of Heze- 
kiah. The Greek inscription found in a tomb- 
enclosure near the ‘ Antonia,’ which originally stood 
on the wall of division between the Court of the 
Israelites and that of the Gentiles, contains 
a warning against any non-Jew entering the 
.sacred precincts. There are many .short in.scriji- 
tions in Hebrev^ and Greek on various tombs, and 
a number of Arabic inscriptions of considerable 
historic value. 

History . — The first historical rtderence to Jerusa- 
lem is in the same cuneiform letters in the Tell 
el-Amarna collection, where the city occurs undiu- 
the name of Uru sa-lim. 'J’he governor was a vassal 
of Ameiihoteph IV., the heretic king who assumed 
the name of Knenaten (see Akhnaton ). At that 
time the city was fortified, and was garrisoned by 
Pharaoh’s mercenary troojjs. ’I'here arc reasons for 
thinking that the city may have been at that time 
a shrine <»f the god Aten — the Sun-disc. The teiritory 
of the city api»aiently extended westwards as far as 
Ajalon. Although it is recorded that Joshua burnt 
the city (Judges, i. 13), it never came into firm 

{ )o.sse.s.sion of the Hebrews until it was captured 
rom the Jebjisites by David in the eighth vear of 
his reign (c. 1000 B.C, ). From that time the city 
rapidly expanded, being the capital of the biilliant 
but snort- lived united Hebrew monarchy, and 
Solomon built powerful and greatly extended city 
walls. After tne disrimtion of tlie united kingdom 
Shishak (Sheshonk) Pharaoh of Egypt attacked 
the city, but was apparently bought olF (1 Kings, 
14-26). Some eighty years later in the reign of 
Jehoram (849'84‘2 B.C.) it was pillaged by Arabs 
and Philistines (2 Chron. xxi. J6-J7), and in the 
reign of Anniziah (797-729 B.C.) it was ])lnndered 
and its fortifications extensivedy destroyed by 
Jehoash, King of Israel. His son tlzziah ( A/.ariah ) 
defeated the Arabs and Philistines, and he and his 
son Jotham gieatly stiengthened the city’.s defences 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 7-9 ; xxvii. 3). The very considerable 
material j)rope.rty of the city received a great set- 
back at this time on account of a gieat eaithquake 
(Zech. xiv. 4, &c. ). Akaz, thanks to his grandfather’s 
and father’s efforts to strengthen the city’s de- 
fences, was enabled to resist the combined attack 
of the kings of Syria and Israel (2 Kings, xvi. 5 6), 
wdiile he strengthened his jiolitical safety by buying 
an alliance with Tiglath-Pile.ser, King of Assyiia 
(2 Kings, xvi. 10-12). Hezekiah, his son, further 
strengtliened the defences of the city by preventing 
any hostile force from having access to the water 
of Gihon (2 Chron. xxxii. 4-30). He also added 
to the strength of the walls by the con.struclioii 
of towers (2 Chron. xxxii. 5). The impending 
menace of Assyria was for a time averted during 
this and the succeeding long leign of Menasseh. 
The latter also strengthened the walls. He nas 
the first of the kings of Judah to be buiicd outside 
the ‘City of David.’ Josiah introduced religious 
reforms, but was unable to stem the advancing 
tide of enemie.s, though he perished at Megicldo 
in trying to serve Assyria. His son Jehoichin 
voluntarily yielded up the city to the victorious 
Nebuchadnezzar (597), and was him.self carried 
captive to Babylon. The city was desjxuled, but, 
rel^lling again eleven yeais later, it was besieged 
for a year and a half, and being captured (586), 
w’as with all its fortifications and its tempi© 
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reduced to ruins. All the surviving inhahitants, 
except the very poor peasants, were carried away 
captive. 

Fifty years later under the Persian Cyrus 40,000 
Jews received i)errni88ion to return, and the foun- 
dations of the temple were commenced (Ezra, iii. 
3; V. 16), hut the work did not reach completion 
for twenty years. In 445 B.c. Neherniuh arrived, 
and we have in his account of his inspection and 
of his rebuilding of the ruined city walls a very 
good description of their position and condition. 
All having been prepared, the actual rebuilding, 
undertaken under conditions of danger anddifliculty, 
took but fifty-two days. 

Of the next hundred years under the Persians 
little is known. Alexander the Great took the 
surrender of Jerusalem on his way to Egypt, and 
after his death (323 B.c.) it, with Palestine, passed 
under the rule of the Ptolemies of Egypt, being 
captured by Ptolemy Soter (321) by a ruse on the 
Sabbath day. During the next century of political 
unsettlement, though the land suffered much, the 
city itself in its comparative isolation seems to liave 
prospered. When in 198 Antiochus the Great won 
Palestine at the battle of Banias the jieople of 
Jerusalem made him welcome. But years of great 
trouble and unrest were in store. On account of 
the Ilellenising policy of Antiochus Epiplianes the 
more religious Jews were gra<lually goadeil to re- 
bellion. His treatment of the people and of their 
capital, which he twice captured and despoiled 
(170 and 160), at length led to the great uprising 
under the family of Mattathias, On the death of 
Antioclms Epiplianes, Judas Maccabeus obtained 

I iermission to restore the teinnle, which he fortified, 
)iit he was unable to expel tlie Syrian garrison 
from the Akra, and the siege of that fortress brought 
to its aid a great Syrian army under Lysias, who 
defeateil the Jews (163) and captured the Holy 
Oity. After another eleven years of vaiying for- 
tune at length the Maccabeans reached a reward to 
their unwearying efforts, and Jonathan became, by 
treaty, high-priest, and virtually a monarch. He 
repaireil the city and the temple walls, and finally 
Simon, his successor, captured and destroyeii the 
Akra. With the firm establishment of the Macca- 
hean rulers a period of prosperity began. The 
Jews, for once in their history, reached the sea 
coast, and extended their power over the maritime 
plain. In Jerusalem new buildings arose, notably 
the Hasmonean palace, the hriilge from the temple 
to the upper city and the Baris, a fortress to the 
north of tne temple. Quarrels in the royal family, 
in the course of which the Aitah Nabataeans were 
called in, led to the intervention of Borne. In 
63 B.C. Pompey took the city by storm, desecrated 
the temple, and demolished the city walls. Judrea 
was annexed to Home. The temple treasures, 
which Pompey had spared, were looted by Crassus 
(55 B.C.). Antipater the Idurniean became pro- 
curator in 47 B.C., and at the same time King 
Hyreanus was permitted to rebuild the walls. In 
40 B.C. Herod becaim? procurator and later king of 
Judrea. This great king did much for the adorn- 
ment of the city. His royal palace, the fortress 
Antonia (on the site of tlie Baris), a theatre, a 
hippodrome, and his groat towers Hippicus and 
Pharsael made the architecture of the city worthy 
of the Roman empire. An even greater boon to 
the inhabitants was his great (low-level) aque- 
duct. To please the religious Jews he commenced 
greatly to enlarge and adorn the temple. The foun- 
dations of his great temple enclo8ur;e are those of 
the present Haram. Restless and unsettled years 
followed, a period familiar to us to some extent 
through the N.T. narrative — when the virtual 
power was in the hands of procurators, who had 
the hopeless task of placating Rome and of con- 


ciliating the rising tide of Jewish rebellion. Herod 
Agripi»a I. attempted to strengthen the fortifica- 
tions of the city by building the ‘third wall,’ and 
Iris son (56 A.i).) enlarged the old Hasmonean 
palace, so that from it he might overlook the 
terrrple, an act which greatly offended the Jews. 
In 64 A.D. the loirg rebuilding of the terrrple, which 
Herod the Great had begun irr 19 B.C., was at length 
conrpleted. Two years later witnessed the oirt- 
brealc of open relrellion agairrst Gessins Florus 
with nruch destrnction of public buildings, the 
beginning of trorrhles which culmirrated in the 
terrible siege of the city, which ended irr its utter 
destruction in 70 A.D. by Titus. 'Phe fr iglrtful loss 
of life was greatly aggravated by the disastrorrs 
di.ssentions among the various factiorrs within the 
walls. Sixty years later arrother uprising urrder 
Bar Cochbar led to the utter destrirction of Jerii.^a- 
lenr, the very site of the temple beirrg jrloughcd up. 
Irrcidentally it led to the final .severance of clrurcli 
and synagogue. In 138 Hadrian hrtilt a now and 
pagan city, which he called AJia (^apitolirra. The 
new city walls were built on the general lines fol- 
lowed by those of to-day. Arr eque.str ian statueof the 
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pilgrirrrs corrrrrrenced to visit it. In 333 A.D., by 
orrhjrof Constantine, who had ado])ted Christianity, 
the chirrch of the Anastasis, orr the suirposed site 
of the Holy Seprrlchre, was begun. In 362 Jirlian 
made an attempt to rehttild the tenrjde, but a 
mysterious explosion di.scouraged the workmen 
atrd stopped the eirterjuise. Sotrre tirrre in the 4th 
century the city walls were extended to inrhrde 
‘Mount Zion,’ and in 450 the Errrjiress Eudoxia, 
widow of Theodosius II., restored the southern 
walls — ruined since the time of Titus- oit the 
lirres of the ancient circuit. She also built the 
church at the Pool of Siloarrt aitd the church of St 
Stephen. The errrperor Justinian (527-565) built 
the Church of St Mary on the site now ocerrpied by 
the el-Aska mosque, and also, according to sonre 
authorities, the so-called ‘Golden Gate’ in the 
Haram. 

Irr 614 Chosroes and his Persian hordes fell upon 
ihilestine an<l ravished the whole larrd. His ven- 
geance especially fell upon the eccle.siastic.s and 
their churches. Fifteen years later Heraclius the 
Byzantine errrperor returned to the holy city hear- 
ing hack the famous ‘fragment of the true Cross ’ 
captured by the Per-sians, and rrrrdertook extensive 
restorations. But the triirru])h of Chr istendom was 
short. In 632 occurred tire death of Mahornrrred, 
and by 636 his followers had won Palestine in the 
battle of Yarmuk. The following year Jerrrsalenr 
WHS surrender ed into the hands of the Khalif Ontar, 
who granted generous terms to its inhahitants. 
He established a religious centre of Islam on the 
deser-ted site of the temple, building a wooden 
ntosque over the sacred rock. I'hrs was rejdaced 
in 691 by tlie present Kuhbet es Sakhrah or ‘ Dome 
of the Bock.’ Chr'istians and Mo.slems appear- to 
liave lived for the next centrrr ies on friendly ter m.s, 
hut in 1010 the mad Egyptian ruler Hakinr did 
nruch wilful destruction of churches. In 1077 the 
city fell into the bauds of the Seljuk Turks, the 
tales of whose crrrelty and barbar ism r oused Chris- 
tendom to the first crusade. In 1098 Jerusalem 
Avas captured, the iTiumph of the crusarlers being 
signalised by a bariraric massacre. Godfrey de 
Bouillon became first king of Jerusalem (1100), 
and the line of Latin kings continued to hold the 
city till 1187, wlren its fall followed soon after 
Saladin’s sweeping victory at Hattin. In 1229 the 
Emperor Frederick IT. of Germany obtained pos- 
se.ssion of the city by treaty from the Sultan of 
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Egypt, but lost it ten years later through breaking 
his agreement not to rebuild the fortilications. In 
1244 the Khaj-izmians from Central Asia burst 
through Palestine, seized Jerusalem, massacred 
its people, and destroyed all they could. Three 
years later they were ejected by the Egyptians, 
who held it till they were concjuored hy the Otto- 
man Turks. In l'832 the Egyptians again con- 
miered it, hut through the intervention of the 
European j)owers, especially Great Britain, they 
were compelled to return it to the Turks in 1840. 
From this time onward Jerusalem lias come in- 
creasingly into wide-world prominen(;e. The last 
half century before the Groat War had witnessed 
a great increase in population, reaching some 
70,000 in 1914. ISew Imildings — monasteries and 
conv^ents, hospitals and schools, churches and 
hotels— have grown up on all sides. The Russians 
first erected a grtjat mass of buildings outside the 
old walls, but since that time every great European 
Power has liad its share in building up the city. 
Amid these greater buildings have grown numbers 
of somewhat squalid Jewish settlements represent- 
ing communities of Jews from all over the world. 
Tiic Geimans, after the visit of the Kaiser in 1898, 
showed great activity in building. They rebuilt 
the ‘ Church of the Redeemer’ near the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, erected tlie Church of the 
Virgin near the ‘ Tomb of David,’ the Hospice of 
St Paul outside the Damascus Gate, and the Great 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria Stiftuug on the Mount 
of Olives, now the centre of the British government 
in Jerusalem. The British have two hospitals, 
three churches, including the Cathedral Church of 
St George’s and .some mi.ssion schools. The French, 
Italians, Austrians, and the other powers all have 
religious, educational, o’’ medical institutions. Few 
cdties have had such a variety of nationalities, of 
languages, and of religious sects as the Holy City 
of this [leriod. 

Turkey, having to her own undoing come into 
the Great War on tlie side of Germany, attempte<l 
the invasion of Egypt. The British were compelled 
to take rneasuies in reply. During the spring of 
1917 General Sir A. Murray fought his way w'ith 
success through the desert between Egypt in 
Palestine. Serious rever.ses during March and 
April at Gaza ^caused delay, but in October the 
British forces, now led by General Allenby, begtan 
an irresistible advance. Commencing by capturing 
the enemy’s well-fortified linos between Gaza and 
Beersheba they advanced so rapidly that by 9th 
November Jerusalem surrendered without any 
fighting in its immediate vicinity. No army 
attacking Jerusalem compares in numbera or in 
variety of race and religion with this one, but never 
has Jerusalem been conquered with le.ss material 
damage. With the new regime has begun a new, 
and we may hope a glorious, chapter in the long 
and stormy history of the Holy City. 

Modern Jerusalem . — One of the first acts of the 
new administration was to bring into the city a 
good water supply from the distant source in Wady 
Arrab, which nad been used nearly 2000 years 
before. A health service is now established to 
fight the in.sanitary conditions left by centuries of 
Turkish misrule, and especially to try and stamp 
out that age-long curse of the city — malarial fever. 
Political measures have been introduced which 
it is hoped will provide in time for complete self- 
government. The railway erected by the French 
in 1892 as a narrow-gauge line has now been relaid 
on the common gauge of the land. Motor traffic, 
which was unknown before the war, is steadily 
increasing. A Pro-Jeniaalem Society is concern- 
ing itself with the preservation of ancient monu- 
ments and fostering the city’s industries. There 
is a government archieological committee with a 


director of antiquities. Various scientific societies 
are established in the city, the British School of 
Arclneology and the Palestine Exploration Fund bv 
Britain, the American School of Oriental Researcli 
by the United States, and the l^lcole Biblique de St 
iltienne in connection with the French Dominicans. 
A Jewish university is planned, and British high 
schools for boys and for girls have been established. 
Several missions are doing excellent educational 
and philanthropic work. I’he activity of the 
Zionists is increasingly seen in the school of art, 
libraries, educational establishments, musical 
8ocietie.s, and perhaps most prominent of all in 
their numerous newspapers witn their persistent agi- 
tation for increasing j)olitical power. These efl’orts 
are looked upon with great suspicion by the Moslems 
and Christians, who claim that Palestine is more 
really their national home than that of a people 
who have left it so many centuries. The clashing of 
so many interests— religious, national, and political 
— produces a feeling of uncertainty as to its imme- 
diate future, and makes the holding of the mandate 
for Palestine a heavy and anxious lesponsihility. 

Literaturk. — For general purposes, Jtrusaleyn from 
the Earliest Tunes to a i>. 70 (2 vols. ), by Sir O- A. Smith, is 
invaluable. Jernsalem in Bible 7'imcs, by Professor L. B. 
Baton, is a condensed account of modern views on the 
city. Many of the articles in the recent Bible diction- 
aries arc very good. As a guide-book it is hard to beat 
Baedeker’s Guide to Palestine and Sijrta. For archse- 
ology, Warrcn’.s XJnderprovnd- Jerusalem (1870), the 
Jerusalem volume of the P. E. F. Memoirs, Bliss and 
y^ickie's Excar’ations in Jerusalem (1894-97), Vincent’s 
Underground Jerusalem (1911), and Wilson’s Golgotha 
and the Holy Sepulchre are useful. For history. The 
Bible and Joseplnis, Besant and Palmer’s History of 
Jerusalem, Ijo Strange’s Palestine under the Moslems 
(1890), Watson’s Story of Jerusalem, (/onder’s Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, and Bevan’s Jerusalem under 
the High Priests. 

Jerusalem, Order of St John of. See 
Hospitallers. 

Jerusalem Artichoke, or Topinamburi 
(Helianthus tuberosus), a plant of the natural 
order CornpOKita*, and 
of the same genus with 
the common Sunllower 
(q.v.), ia a native of 
Brazil. The word 
Jerusalem, in the Eng- 
lish name, is a corrup- 
tion of the Italian 
girasole, * sunflower ; ’ 
the name artichoke is 
merely from a sujiposed 
similaritv of flavour in 
the eatable part — the 
tuber — to tlie Globe 
artichoke. The Jeru- 
8alein artichoke has 
straight, sparsely 
branching stems from 
8 to 12 feet high, and 
many rough, ovate, 
acute stalked leaves ; 
and in the end of 
autumn, though rarely 
in Scotland, produces 
ellow flowers resem- 
ling those of the 
common sunflower, 
but smaller. The 
thick, fleshy, and 
knotted perennial root 
produces, pretty close- ^ Jerusalem Artichoke 
ly arouinl it, oval or (Hchanthus tuberosus). 
roundi.sh tubers, some- 
times thirty or fifty in number, which are reddish 
on the outside, and whitish within, in appearance 
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Veiy similar to potatoes. They liavc a sweetish, 
mucilaginous taste when boiled, and are much more 
watery and leas nourishing than potatoes. They 
are, however, very palatal)le when properly pre- 
pared with sauce, and make very good soup. The 
plant is also useful for fodder for cattle, yielded by 
Its leaves and the more tender parts of the stems. 
The steuis and leaves contain much nitre, and have 
been used for making potash. The fibre is used for 
making cordage and coarse cloth. The Jerusalem 
artichoke is scarcely an agricultural crop in liritain, 
although it is to some extent in some parts of 
Europe. It was known in English gardens before 
the potato, to which it in some measure gave 
place. It is generally propagated by small tubers, 
or cuttings of tubers, like the potato ; and its culti- 
vation is in most respects .similar, although the 
aspect of the plant is very difTerent. In America it is 
sometimes called Canada potato or Virginia potato. 
•Ierii.^ale]ii Chamber. See Wektmin.ster. 

Jervaalx Abbey (pronounced Jarvi'i), a 
ruine<l Cistercian abbey of Yorkshire, miles 
NVV. of Kipon, It was built in 1156 by monks 
from the Yorkshire monasteiy of Byland, and was 
dismantled in 1539, its last and twenty-third abbot 
having been hange<i two years before for his share 
in the Pilgrimage of Grace. Its scanty ruins were 
e.\cavate<l in 1803 by the Earl of Aileslmry. 

.fervis, Sm John. See St Vincent (Earl). 

Jervis Hay, in the south-east of New South 
Wales. Part of the coast (28 sq. m.) forms a 
detached poition of the Federal Territory acquired 
for the estaldishment of a port and a Federal Naval 
College. 

Jesi, or lESi (anc. ^siwm or yf?.y/.v), a walled 
town of Italy, 17 miles by rail SW. of Ancona, 
has a cathedral, a town-house with good pictures, 
manufactures of silk, paper, soap, &c., and a trade 
in wine, olive-oil, corn, and clieese. Here the 
Emi)oror Frederick II. was born. Pop. 26,090. 

Jespcrseil, Otto, philologist, born 16th July 
1860, studied at Copenhagen, where he became 
professor of English in 1893. Notable w’orks are 
Growth and Structure of the English Language ; 
Phonetics ; A Modern ItJnglish (grammar ; Lan- 
guage, its Nature, Developmejit, and Origin; 
Philosophy of Grammar. 

Jessamine. See Jasmine. 

Jesse, Edward, a popular writer on natural 
history, was born at Hutton Cranswick, Yorkshire, 
14th January 1780. He became clerk in a govern- 
ment office, and was successively secretary to Ijord 
Dartmouth, commis.siouer of hackney-coaches, and 
deputy surveyor general of the royal parks and 
palaces. He died at Brighton, 29th March 1868. 
His books include Gleanings in Natural History 
( 1832-35), An Angler's Rambles ( 1836), Scenes and 
Talcs of Country Life (1844), Anecdotes of Dogs 
(1846), and Lectures on Natural History (1861); 
besides editions of Walton’s Complete Angler, 
White’s>S’cZ/;f>rar,andRitchic’s W ind.sor Castle. See 
Mrs Houstoun’s Sylvan us Rediviims (Loud. 1890). 
— John Heneage Jesse, son of the foregoing, 
was born in 1815, and at an early age filled a place 
in the secretary’s department of the Admiralty at 
Whitehall. He had already written poems and 
plays without success, when he found his work in 
a series of bright and interesting works in the field 
of domestic history, which have yet far more 
than their mere readableness to commend them 
to general readers, if not to serious stmlents. He 
died 7th July 1874. 

•Icssc Window, a window tliat had the genea- 
logical tree of Jesse, father of David, painted on its 
glass or sculptured on the mullions. Such w^ere 
once common in churches. 


Jessorc, also called Kasba, a tow’n of Bengal, 
capital of a district, 74 miles by rail NE. of 
Calcutta. Pop. 10,000. Since the opening of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway Jessore has developed 
into a trading- mart of some importance in local 
products. 

Jest-books are of two kinds ; collections of 
witt}-^ sayings and ]>ractical iokes which go undei 
the names of certain men who were celebrated in 
their day as ‘merry fellows,’ and collections of 
facetia*, gathered from many sources, ancient and 
modem. Of the first class Tarlton's Jests may be 
considered as a fair type among English books of 
facethe. Here all the jests and practical jokes are 
ascribed to that popular Elizabethan comedian, oi 
rather buffoon ; but piobably not a single one of 
them is genuine or authentic. This book, in fact, 
is simply a catchpenny collection of jests taken out 
of older books, and fathered on Tai l ton aftei his 
death in order to stimulate its sale and popularity. 
A notable example is found in Tarlton’s device to 
reach London without expense, at a time when he 
was in the country and with an empty purse : he 
contrived to have liimself arrested as a ‘ seminary 
priest’ and taken up to the metropolis, where he 
was at once recognised and set at liberty. 'I'his is 
a variant of the well knou n story of Rabelais, with 
his three packets of harmless wood-ashes, labelled 
‘Kuson for the King,’ ‘J’oison for the Queen,’ 
‘Poison for the Dauphin.’ And it reappears in 
another jest-book of the same class, in the com- 
position of vhicdi the learned man under whose 
name it goes had no more share than he had in 
that of the Talmud, namely, 77/c JV/tty and Enter- 
taining Exploits of George Buehaiian, commonly 
called the King's Fool. Another old English 
book of this kind is the Jests of Scogin, which 
the enterprising printer foisted on the public— as 
was also done in the case of the 7'alcs of the 
Mad Men of Gotham (see Gotham) — as having 
been compiled by ‘A. B. of Phisicke Doctour,’ 
meaning the facetious Andrew Borde. In this 
book Scogin, or Scogan, ‘a scholler of Oxford,’ is 
reiiresented as playing all sorts of tricks, most of 
which are found in earlier collections, and all are 
traceable to French, Italian, and Asiatic sources, 
h’or example, with the help of his ‘chamber-fellow,’ 
he cheats a simple rustic out of half his flock of 
sheep by persuading him that they are really hogs 
— a trick which not only occurs in medieval Latin 
collections and all the jest-books of Europe, but 
has its probable original in an old Indian work 
entitled Hitojiadesa ( a Sanskrit form of the Fables 
of I’ilpay, or Bidpai ), where, in like manner, three 
sharpers cheat a Brahman of a goat he is carrying 
to sacrifice, by making him believe it is a dog. 
Of other jest-books the Pleasant Conceits of Old 
Hobson, the Merry Londoner, is a good example, 
albeit, as usual, containing little that. is not found 
elsewhere. Old Hobson is a confirmed practical 
joker, and many of his best conceits turn on 
merely verbal qiiibbles. Two more books of this 
class are the Jests of George Pecle, the player, 
and Archy ArmstrongKs llanguet of Jests ; and it is 
hardly necessary to say that their names are all 
that is theirs in the collections. 

The oldest known English jest-book is A Hundred 
Mery Talys (about 1525), to wdiich the lively 
Beatrice refers when she says to Benedick, in Mum 
Ado about Nothing (Act 11. scene i.), ‘ Will you tell 
me who told you that 1 was disdainful, and that I 
had all my good wit out of the Hundred Mei'ry 
Tales ? ’ Next in ord cr of date — and of interest also 
— is Mery Tales, Wdtie Questions, and Quicke An- 
s^rexes, very Mery and Pleasant to he Redde ( about 
1535). From these two the compilers of subsequent 
jest-books in the early years of the 17th century drew 
very freely, with one notable exception, Taylor's 
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Wit and Mirth (i.e. John Taylor, the Water-poet), 
which, he tells us in the lengthy title-page, h€ 
‘chargeahly collected out of Taverns, Ordinariee, 
Innes, Bowlirig-greenes and Alleys, Ale-houses, 
Tobacco-shops, Highwayes and Water- passages, ’and 
which is ‘made up and fashioned into Clinches, 
Hulls, Quirk es, Yerkes, Quips and Jerk es : apothegm 
atically bundled uu at the request of John (larretf* 
Ghost ( 1635). This is by far the most original oJ 
all our English jest-books — by wliich we mean that 
it contains very few of the tales found in tin 
earlier collections. And if we seek for the rea.son 
of this, it is probably to be found in the suj>erioi 
advantages which Taylor j)osso8sed over mere 
literary hacks — who were able only ‘ to make 
new books as ajK)thecaries make new mixtures, 
by pouring out or one v('8sel into another ’ — in his 
profession of a Thames waterman, which must 
have brought him into contact with all sorts and 
conditions of men, from whom, more especially 
sea captains, he piobably learned a goodly ]>oi( ion 
of the jests he tells so quaintly. 

Tlie best known of English collections of facetia* 
is Joe Miller's Jc-si-lUmh, or the Wit's Vade Mi rum, 
which, even in its original form (1739), is a mere 
compilation of witticisms, drawn by tlie versatile 
John Mottley mainly from 16th and 17th century 
j(;st-bookH, the best joke in it being the name of 
Joseph Miller (1684-1738) on the title-{>age; for, 
though a comedian by profe.ssion, it is said that he 
was iMiver known to make a joke in his life. Those 
who aie well acquainted with the humorous litera 
tiiire of other (‘ountries as well as that of our 
owm must confess that if our jest-books, both 
ancient and modern, weie stripf»ed of all that is 
bon ow ed, the number of jokes that W'e can fairly 
claim would be exceedingly few indeed. But, for 
tin* matter of that, no otliei country is better. 

besides the books already incidentally mentioned, most 
collections of folklore and of chaii-books contain jests. 
Again, many books of this clas.s are roughly grouped as 
‘ P'.icotiui ’ ill booksellers’ lists, especially if more or less 
grirojs in character. W. C. Hazlitt reprinted a good 
many collections in hi.s Shakespeare Jest-Books (3 vols. 
1808). (food Engli.sb jest-books of the Cavalier period 
are tile Westminster Drollery, ('koice Drollery, andJl/crry 
Drollery, reprinted by lb Koberts of Boston (3 vols.). 
Sec articles Bidpai, Ohap-bookh, Folki.oke, and 
Gotham. 

J<\stcrs. See Fools. 

Jesuits, or Society of Jesus, a celebrated 
religioufs order of the Homan Catholic Church, 
which ha,s filled a large .space in the eccleHiastical 
and even the political liiHtory of the world. It 
was founded in 1534 by Ignatius Loyola (q.v.), in 
concert with five associates — Peter Le Fevre, a 
Savoyard; three Spaniard.s — James Lainez, Francis 
Xavier, and Nicholas Bobadilla ; and a Portuguese 
named Rodriguez. Their original purpose was to 
undertake a mi.ssion to the Holy Land, and to 
labour there for the conversion of infidels ; but as 
all access to the Holy Laiul was precluded by the 
outhreak of a war w'ith the Turks, the associates 
turned their thoughts to a more (romprehensive 
organisation, specially designed to meet those more 
modern requirements which had arisen since the 
Reformation. With this view, Ignatius Loyola, 
with Lainez and Le Fevre, having meanwhile re- 
cruited several new associates, repaired to Rome in 
1539, and submitted to the pope, Ibiul III., the rule 
of the proposed order, the groat aim of which w^as 
expressed in their adopted motto: Ad Majoreni 
Dei Gloriam ( ‘ 'Po the greater glory of God ’) ; and 
the vows of which, in addition to the threefold 
ohimations common to all Catholic religious orders, 
of chastity, poverty, and obedience, comprised a 
fourth, whereby the members bound themselves 
unreservedly to go as missionaries to any country ' 


which the pope might indicate to them. I’lie 
new rule was approved by a bull of 1540; and 
in the following year the association was prac 
tically inaugurated at Rome, by the election of 
Ignatius Loyola as its first general. 

The original constitution of the society has 
undergone few modifications. Although it is com- 
monly represented as absolutely monarchical, yet 
the authority of the general is* in many respects, 
strictly limited. It is true that the general— who 
is ele(‘t<?d by a congregation of professed members, 
composed of two elected fathers in eacli province 
together with the provincial —holds hi.s office for 
life; and, although he is aided in his government 
by a council of six assistants, he is not obliged to 
follow their advice even when unanimous. These 
assistants are elected by the same congregation 
that elects the geneial, and remain in office duiing 
his life. Each assistant has a more immediate 
charge of a group of provinces and missions called 
an AssisUincy, formed mainly aceoi ding to the princi- 
pal European languages — Italian, German, Eiencli, 
Spanish, ami English ; to which has recently been 
aaded a sixth assistaney for America. Rut tbongli 
tlie general is thus absolutely free in bis decisions, 
be is strictly bound by the constitutions of tlie order ; 
nor, although he may dispense in particular cases, 
is be compefent of his owm authority to annul or 
to alter any of the constitutions Another chtick 
on merely arbitrary power and outlet for com- 
jilaints may be mentioned. Every three years a 
Gongregation of I’locurators, as it is called, is 
summoned by the general. This is conijiosed of 
a deputy chosen by vote in each province to go to 
Rome or elsewdiere, ami lay the condition and needs 
of the province personally before the general. 
When all the deputies are assembled, the,y have 
under the presidency of the general always to vote 
on and decide one question — whether there ie 
any need of convoking a general congregation. 
Although no instance of deposition lias ever 
occurred, the general himself is liable to be de- 
posed by the sentence of such a general congrega- 
tion, in certain contingencies which are speciHcally 
pointed out by the constitutions. 

The body over which this general presides con- 
sists of four classes: (1) Professed, who, having 
passed through all preparatory stages, which com- 
monly extend over ten or twelve years, or even 
a longer period, have solemnly taken the vows 
described above, including that of obedience to the 
pope. It is from this class alone that the general 
and all the higher officials of the society are chosen. 
(2) Coadjutors, spiritual and temporal : the former 
— who have completed their studies, and have 
>eldom before their thirty -second year, or even 
later) been admitted to holy orders — beiug de- 
signed to assist the professed in preaching, teach- 
ing, and the direction of souls; the latter being 
lay-hrothers, to whom the minor and menial offices 
if the society are assigned. (3) Scholastics, who, 
laving passed through the novitiate, are engaged 
w a long series of years, either in pursuing their 
>wn studies, or in teaching in the various schools 
of the order. (4) Lastly, novices, who, after a 
short trial as ‘ postulants ’ for admission, are 
engaged for two years exclusively in spiritual 
exercises, prayer, meditation, ascetic reading, or 
ascetic practices, and generally in a course of 
disciplinary training. The administrative and 
executive government of the society, throughout 
the various provinces or missions into which it is 
divided, is entrusted, under the general, to pro- 
vincials, who are named by the general, and hold 
office commonly for at least three years. In each 
separate province there are three kinds of com- 
munities-— professed houses or residences, collages, 
and novitiates. The head -superior in each is 
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appointed by the general, who receives at stated 
intervals a detailed report of the character, conduct, 
and |M)sition of each meiD))er of the society. In all 
these gradations the subordination is complete, 
and the obligation of obedience is immediate and 
unreserved ; and one of the most familiar accusa- 
tions against tlie society is that this <luty of blind 
and implicit obedience makes the superior the sole 
and final arbiter of conscience for all his subjects, 
the judge of good and evil, of virtue and of vice. 
Nevertheless, whatever may be said of the prac- 
tical tendency of this relation, the Jesuits and 
their apologists plead that both in the rules of 
St Ignatius and in the so-called ‘ examen ’ of the 
candidate there is contained, in the duty of 
obedience to a superior, an explicit reservation 
for the subject, ‘ unless where the superior should 
command udiat is sinful.’ 

The system of training exhibits the most pro- 
found knowleilge of the human heart, and the 
most correct appreciation of the religious instincts 
and impulses of mankind. The long exercises of 
the novitiate were designed by Ignatius to form the 
individual character in habits of personal holiness, 
and practices of personal piety. It was the busi- 
ness of their unwontedly protracted course of studies 
to equip them to be competent teacheis of youth 
and din'ctors of souls. To learning carefully 
adui)tpd to the actual condition and progress (>f 
knowledge they sought to add mannere and habits 
calculated to inspire eonlidence, and to disarm 
pi'ejudice and suRj)iciori. Unlike the older orders, 
tliey made no )>arade of a special calling, whether 
hy a peculiar haliit, or hy obligatory anstcrities 
and practices of asceticism. Tliey enjoyed, indeed, 
in these lespei^ts, some exemptions from the more 
austere jnactiecs of otlier orders. Their chnrcbes 
were but designed as supplementary to those of 
the parish clergy (whose oidinary costume they 
adopted as their own conventual dress), without 
lieing hound to sing tlie canonical ‘Ofiice’ in choir 
and without much im])osing or attractive ceie 
rnonial ; being chiefly set ajiart for leligions in- 
slruction, and for the duties of the confessional. 
Their casuistry avoided all harsh and excessive 
rigour ; and it cannot he doubted that .some of 
their writers carried it to the opjiosite extreme. Hut 
above all, they addressed themselves to the great 
want of their time — education ; and through the 
mastery which they soon obtained in this important 
field, as well as tlieir eminence in every department 
of learning, divinity, philosophy, history, scholar- 
sbip, antiquities, and letters, they attained to un- 
bounded influence in every department of society. 

I’he organisation of tne society is settled, in 
every important jiarticular, by the original rules 
and conslitutions of St Ignatius, Tlie opponents 
of the Jesuits, however, allege that, in addition to 
these public and avowed constitutions, there exists 
in the society, for the guidance of their biddeii 
actions, and for the private direction of the 
thoroughly initiated mem hers, a secret code, en- 
titled Momta Seerrfa (‘ Secret Instructions’), which 
was meant to be reserved solely for the private 
guidance of the more advanced members, and 
which was not only not to be communicated to the 
general body, but was to be boldly repudiated by 
all should its existence at any time be suspected 
or discovered. This singular code, a masterpiece 
of craft and duplicity, was first jirinted at Cracow 
in 1612, and has been repeatedly reprinted by the 
enemies of the .Jesuits; luit it is in<lignantly dis- 
claimed hy the society. The accounts of the time 
and circumstances of its discovery are suspicious 
and contradictory. The book has been repeatedly 
condemned, both at Rome and hy other autliorities, 
as well as by the society, and its aiiocryphal char- 
acter is now commonly admitted. 


Tlie history of the society has varied in different 
countries, hut in each may he divided into three 
stages — tlie rise, the suppression, and the restoration 
of the onler. Settled first in Italy, its early career 
was brilliant and unclouded. Before the ^eath of 
the first general, St Ignatius, in 1556, the Jesuits 
had swelled to 1000 in number, and the order was 
established throughout the world in twelve pro- 
vinces. Their first check in Italy occurred in 
Venice. In the contest of this rejiuhlic with Paul 
V, (q.v.) the Jesuits, taking the side of Romo, 
accepted in 1606 the alternative, ])roposed hy the 
senate, of leaving the Venetian territory ; nor was 
it till 1656 tliat they were re-established in Venice, 
from which time they continued to enjoy undis- 
turbed influence in Italy until the suppression of 
(he order. The earliest settlements outside of 
Italy were in Portugal and Spain. In 1540 Rodri- 
guez (a Portuguese of good birth) and Francis 
Xavier opened colleges in Portugal, at the invita- 
tion of the king. Francis Borgia, Duke of (laridia, 
in Spain, was eijually well received in his native 
country, wlieie the order flourished so rapidly, 
that, at the time of the sn]>])ression, the Spanish 
Jesuits nunihered above 6000. 

In FraiuM*, although a house for novices was 
founded in Paris hy St Ignatius in 1542, the univer- 
sity of Paris opjiosed their introduction as unneces- 
sary, and irreconcilable with its privileges. They 
were distasteful to snpjmrters of the (Jalliean 
liberties, ami still more to the Hiignienots. The 
jurists, tlie parliament, and the partisans of aliso- 
lutism were alarmed by the free political ojiinions 
which had found ex))reHsion in some of the Jesuit 
schools. On the otlicM- hand, the democratic ]iarty 
attributed to them a sinister use of their influence 
with courts. And thus their progress in I^rance 
was slow, and their jiosition at all times precarious. 
It was with much difhculty that the parliament of 
I*aris consented to register the royal decree whiidi 
authorised their establishment. In more than one 
in.stance the university pioLested against their 
schools as invading its’ iinvileges. In the w^ars of 
the League they did not fail to make new enemies; 
and at length the as.sassi nation of Henry 111. by 
(.'lenient (altboiigb no evidence of ari}^ connection 
with tlie Jesuits appeared in Ids case), and the cir- 
cumstance that ('iiatel, wlio attempted the life of 
Heni*v IV., had at one time been a pupil in tlieir 
seliools, led to tlieir expulsion from France in 1594. 
'riiey were reinstated, however, in I60J ; but on tlie 
assassination of Henry IV. by Ravaillac the out- 
cry against tlieni was renewed. Although it seems 

? [uite certain that this clamour was utterly without 
oundation, yet the o})iiiions held bv one of their 
order, Mariana (q.v.), on the riglit of revolt, 
although condemned by the general, gave a colour 
to this and every similar imputation. A less deep 
but more permanent and foimidable movement 
against them was gradually stirred np at a later 
period, by a combination of all the cau.ses of 
iinjiopularity already described, to w hich new point 
was given by the wiill-known Jansenist controvensy, 
and by the questions as to the imputed laxity of 
the moral teaching of the .lesuits, and their alleged 
corrupt and demoralising casuistry. What the 
ponderous and indignant, prelections of the 8or- 
ixume, and the learned folios of the Dominican 
and Augustinian schools had failed to accomplish, 
the w'it and brilliancy of the celebrated Lettre^ 
Prorincia/es of Pascal (q.v.) effectually achieved. 
The laxity of some of the Jesuit casuists was 
inercileesly exposed by this brilliant adversary, who 
represented it as the authorised teaching of the 
order, and the crafty maxims and practices popu- 
larly ascribed to the society were placed before the 
world in a light at once exquisitely amusing and 
fatal to the reputation of the body. The attempts 
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at rejoinder on the part of the Jesuits but served 
to fix the ridicule more firmly. Of the thousands 
who lau^^hed at the happy humour, or sympathised 
with the vigorous raille^ of Pascal, few, indeed, 
could plod through the learned but heavy scholas- 
ticism of his adversaries. In vain the Jesuits 
insisted that the obnoxious casuists fiad been con 
denined by the society itself ; in vain they showed 
where their opinions (lifTeied from those imputed to 
them. The wit of Pascal remained unansAvered ; 
and whatever were the logical merits of the con- 
troversy, no doubt could be entertained as to its 
popular issue. The pungent pleasantries, too, of 
the Provincial Letters were but a f<u*etaste of the 
acrimony of the later Jansenistical controveraies. 
in which the Jesuits stored up for themselves an 
accumulation of animosities in the most various 
(juarters, the divines, the lawyers, tlie courtiers, 
Avhich wen* destined to bear bitter fruit in the later 
history of the society in France. Nevertheless, 
after a long conflict, they enjoyed a temporary 
triumj)h in the last years of the Kegeucy and the 
beginning of the reign of Louis XV. 

In (lermany the Jesuit institute was received 
with general and immediate favour. In the Catho- 
lic territoiies, Austria, Pavaria, and the Rhenish 
] uinci pal i ties, they not only founded colleges and 
other establishments of their own, but they were 
ajipointed at Ingolstadt and other universilies to 
bohl important f)rofe8Korships, and received in 
many dioceses the charge of the episcopal semin- 
aries then newly estahlislnvl. liefore the death of 
the first general, St Ignatius, the order could 
reckon in (Jermany 2(5 colleges an<l 10 professed 
houH(!H. In Hungary and Tiarisylvania much 
bitterness arose out of their introduction ; the same 
may be said of Bohemia and Moravia; and through 
the whole course of the Thirty Years’ War the 
Jesuits, though in many instances wrongfully, 
were regarded by the belligerent Ihotestauts as the 
soul and centre of the (hitholic camj). 

In the N(‘therlands th(‘y encountered some oppo- 
sition at first; hut in ir)G2 Lainez, the second 
general of the order, came to the Low Countries, 
and a college was opened at Louvain, which eventu- 
ally became one of the greatest colleges of the 
order. In the Protestant kingtloms the Jesuits 
obtained ontrance only as missionaries, and in 
.some, as in England, fScotland, and Ireland, under 
circumstances of great difficulty and j>eril. From 
Eimdand they were excluded hy the penal laAvs 
under })ain of death ; nevertheless, with a con- 
stancy and devotedness which it is impossible not 
to admire, they maintaimsl through the worst 
times an unbroken succession of missionaries in 
many parts of England, 'rhey often re.sorted to the 
most singular disgui.ses, and generally bore false 
names ; and several of the old Roman Catholic 
mansions still show the ‘ Priest- hole,’ which was 
contrived as a retreat for them in cases of sudden 
emergency. Into Ireland they eflecte<l an entrance 
almost at the first foundation, and, after many 
vicissitudes, towaids the close of the reign of 
Charles II. they had more than one considerable 
college for the education of youth. 

But a still more fertile field for the enterjirise of 
the order was that of the missions to the heathen, 
in which they outstripped all the older orders in 
the church. In the Portuguese colonie.s of India the 
succes.ses of Francis Xavier (q.v. ) are well known. 
The results of their missions in China (under such 
men as Ricci, 1552-1610, and Schall, 1591-1699) and 
Japan were even more extraordinary, as aFo in 
Northern and Central America. Above all, their 
estahlishnients in the southern continent, in Brazil, 
in Paraguay and Uruguay, upon the Pacific 
coast, in California, and the Philippine Islands 
were missions of civilisation as much as of religion. 


Such was this association in the fii’st stage of its 
history. At their first centenary jubilee the mem- 
bers already numbered 13,112, distributed over 32 
provinces. At their suppression, a century later, 
they had increased to 22,589, and were poH.ses.sed 
of 24 professed houses, 669 colleges, 176 seminaries, 
61 novitiates, 335 residenc(*s, ami 275 missionary 
stations in infidel countries or in the Protestant 
states of Euro})e, 

The decline in the fortunes of the Jesuits was 
rai)id and decisive in its consummation. The first 
blow which they sustained was in Portugal. An 
exchange of colonial territory having been effected 
between that kiii^,^dom and the crown of Spain, the 
so-called ‘ Reductions’ gf Paraguay (q.v.), in which 
the Jesuit missionaries imssessed an authority all 
but sovereign, were transferred to Portugal. The 
native Indians having resisted this transfer, tlie 
Portuguese ascribed their disaffection to the Jesuit 
mis.sionaries. The Portuguese minister, Pomhal 
de Carvalho, to whom the Jesuits allege that their 
posse.ssions in Portugal had long been an object 
of desire, instituted a commission of inquiry ; and 
while it was still pending, an attempt on the lift; 
of the king, Joseph, which was laid to tlie charge, 
of the Je.suits, furnished him with a Irtish ground of 
impeachment; and, without awaiting any judicial 
proof of either accusation, he issued, in Septtimher 
1759, a royal decree, hy which the order was 
excelled from the kingdom. This example was 
followed in other kingdoms. In France, under the 
Due de (Jioiseul, the immediate occasion of the 
disgrace of the Jesuits was a trial in the civil courts. 
Father Lavalette, as procurator of the ordt;r in 
Martinique, had consigned to a commercial house in 
Marseilles two valuable caigoes, which were seized 
by English crui.s(;rs, and, Lavalette being unable to 
meet the bills, the Marseilles merchants proceeded 
successfully against the order. The Jesuits replied 
that J^avalette acted not only without the authority 
of the order, but against its positive constitutions, 
and appealed to the parliament of Paris againsf, tlie 
sentence. The inquiry thus rai.sed presented an 
opportunity of which the ancient enemies of the 
order in the parliament eagerly availed themselves. 
A report on the constitutions of the society, highly 
damnatory, was speedil;\ drawn up, and a demand 
was made for the sujiiuession of the order, as being 
irreconcilable, in its constitution and practice, with 
the interc‘Hts of the state and of society. A strong 
effort was made to arrest the proceeding ; Imt a 
pow erful court-faction, aided by the .secret influence 
of the royal mistress, Madame de Pomjiadour, who 
was irritated by the refusal of her Jesuit confe.ssor 
to grant her absolution unless on condition of her 
separating from the king, and sujiported in the 
pi ess by the philosophic i>arty, earned all voices, 
juiblic and private, against the Jesuits. An attempt 
at compromise w as proposed to the general, Father 
Ricci, by which the obnoxious constitutions might 
be abolished or modified ; but his unbending attitude 
cut short all negotiation ; ami in 1764 a royal edict 
suppres.sed the society in French territory. This 
example was followed by Spain, in 1767, with 
circumstances of great harshne.ss and severity ; and 
by the minor Bourbon courts of Naples, I’arma, 
and Modena. The court of Rome had zealously hut 
vainly interposed in their behalf, and from (fle’ment 
XIII., who (and not Father Ricci) used of them 
the famous words. Shit ut sunt, aut non sini (‘ Let 
them bo as they are, or cease to be ’ ), they received 
earne.st support. But his successor, (’lenient XIV., 
inclining in this and all other (luestions of church 
and state to the side of peace, ha\ing in vain 
endeavoured to procure from the courts by which 
they were condemned a relaxation of their severity, 
and being pressed by the amhas.sadors of France 
and Spain, at length issued, July 21, 1773, the 
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celebrated bull ‘Dominus ac Redeiuptor Noster,’ 
by which, without adopting the charges made 
against the society, or entering in any way into 
the question of their justice, acting solely on the 
motive of ‘ the ncace of the church,^ he suppressed 
the society in all the states of Christendom. The 
bull was nut into execution without delay. In 
8]>ain anu Portugal alone the members of the 
society were driven into exile. In other Catholic 
countries they w'cre permitted to remain as indi- 
\idnals engaged in the ministry or in lit(;raiy 
occupations; and in two king<loms, Prussia under 
Frederick the Creat, and Russia under Catharine, 
they were even permitted to retain a quasi-corpor- 
at<‘ existence as a society for education. 

^^’}lat w'as meant, however, to be the sup]>ression of 
t he society proved but a temporary suspension. 'J'he 
ex -members continued in large numbers, csj)ccially 
in the Papal States and Northern Italy ; and soon 
after the first storm of the Ibjvolution had blown 
over measures began to be taken for the restoiation 
of the society. I'lie fiist overt reorganisation of 
them, barely tolerated by the j)ope, Avas in 1799, by 
the Duke of Parma; in IHOl Pius VII. permitted 
the re-establishment of tin* socii'ty in Lithuania 
and White Russia, and with still more formality 
in Sicily in llie year JS04. It was not, however, 
until after the I' rmich Restoration, and the return 
of Pius Vi I. from captivity, that the comidete 
r(‘habilifation of the Jesuit order wa.s cnecteu, by 
the puhlication of the bull ‘Solioitudo Omnium 
K(!clesiarum,' August 7, 1814; and in 1824 their 
ancient college, the (’ollegio Romano, was restored 
to them. Once thus le-established by Pius VII., 
the Jesuit order as a religious order has remained 
on in the Catholic (Jmrch. Put in diflerent king- 
doms of Europe it has had various fortunes In 
Modena, Sardinia, and Naples it w as re-establiBhed 
in 1815, as also in Spain. It was again su])i>ressed 
in Spain from 1820 to 1825, from 1885 to 1844, from 
1854 to 1858, and its members were banished once 
more in 1858. In Portugal they have mw'cr ob- 
tained a firm footing. Their position in Prance 
was one of sutl'erance rather than of positive author- 
isation ; nevertheless, they were very numerous 
and influential, and their educational institutions 
held the highest rank. In 1880, how'cvau-, the 
republic decreed the dissolution of the order, with- 
out giving it the alternative of seeking author- 
isation ; and in July of that year the members 
were expelled from all their establishments save 
the educational, an additional month being allo\ve<l 
them for vacating the latter. In Pelgium they 
reinstated themselves after the Revolution, and 
they now jiosscss many great establishments, pro- 
fessed houses as well as colleges, which are largely 
attended both by Pelgians and foreigmers. In Hol- 
land also they imssess several considerable houses, as 
well as in England, Ireland, the Ignited States, and, 
W’ithin a recent period, Scotland. In Switzerland 
they opened in 1818 a college at Freiburg, which 
became a most flourishing establishment, and sub- 
sequently they extendtsl tlumiselves to Schvvyz and 
Lucerne; but the war of the Sonderbund (one of 
the main causes of which arose out of the Jesuit 
question) ended in their expulsion from the Sw'iss 
territory. Of the Cerman states Bavaria and 
Austria tolerated their re-estahlishment for educa- 
tional purposes. In the Italian ])rovinces of the 
former, as also in the Tyrol, they enjoyed a 
certain free<lom until the revolution of 1848. In 
Russia they w'ere placed under sharp restrictions 
in 1817 ; ami in 1820, in consecpience of their suc- 
cessful eflbrts at proselytism, they vvere banished 
by a final ukase from the Russian territory, whence 
they still remain excluded. The Italian revolution 
of 1848 seriously affected their position in that 
country. In that year Pius IX. found it expedient 


to permit the hi caking up of the college and other 
houses in Rome. 'I'hey returned, however, with 
the pope himself, and resumed possession of their 
ancient establishments. On the proclamation of the 
king<lom of Italy they withdrew from Sardinia, 
Naples, Si<!ily, and the annexed terri tories in general. 
In the early legislation of the kingdom of Italy 
the Jesuits were visited wuth a special measure 
of repression. While each of the other principal 
religious orders was permitted to retain its ‘ motljcr 
house’ at Rome, in which the general of the older 
might reside, the Jesuits were required to quit 
their principal convent of the Gesii. At the pre- 
sent time, however, the Jesuits in Italy are under 
no special disabilities. In (lermany again they 
were treated with exceptional severity, being held 
responsible as the main agents and advisers of the 
measures adopted in the Vatican ('ouncil, which 
were complained of by the government as infring- 
ing the rights of the state. By a law' of 1878 
the order was excluded from the empiie, its estab- 
lishments were abolished, and all foieign Jesuits 
were ordered to be exjielled, and the Ceiman 
membens of the society, as w'ell as of kindled 
orders and congregations, to be ‘interned.’ With 
regard to the present situation, this legislation 
again has either been lejiealed or has fallen into 
desuetmle. 

The twenty-six generals of the Society of Jesus 
have been the following (Italians, except where 
otherwise specilieil): Loyola (1541 -50), Spaniard; 
I^ainez (1558-65), Spaniard; Borgia (1565-72), 
Spaniard; Mercurian ( 1578-80), Belgian ; Acqiiaviva 
( 1581-1615) ; Vitelleschi ( 1615-45) ; (^araff'a ( 1646- 
49); Piccolomini (1649 51); Oottofredi (1652); 
Nickel (1652-64), German; Oliva (1664-81); 
Noyelle ( 1682-86), Belgian; Gonzalez (1087-1705), 
Spaniard; Tambnrini (1706-80); Retz (1780 50), 
Bohemian; Visconti (1751 55); Centurioni (1755- 
57); Ricci ( 1758-75) ; Brzozowski ( 1805-20), Role ; 
Fortis ( 1820-29) ; Roothaan (18‘29-58), Duteliman ; 
Beckx ( 18.53-84), Belgian ; Antlerledy ( 1884), Swiss ; 
Martin (1892), Spaniaid ; Wernz (1906), German; 
Ledochowski (1915), Role. At the beginning of 
1923 the total number of Jesuits in the world w'as 
18,.304, divided into thirty-two provinces. 

The Jesuit historical literature is vast ; it may be 
classified as ( I ) works written by members of the order ; 
(2) independent ; (3) hostile. 

(1) Short general histories by T. Campbell ( American) 
and J. Hrucker (French); ipiasi-oflicial histories of the 
different asaistanoies by Astrain (Spain), Fouqueray 
(Franco), Tacchi - Venturi (Italy), l>uhr (Germany), 
Pollen (England). For calumnies against the order 
see Duhr, J e.suitenfaodii : and for original documents, 
Monumeata Historica S.J. ( Madrid ). 

(2) For Tioyola and the early history of the order 
H. D. Sedgwick, Ignatius Logola (1923), and Bohnier- 
Monod, Les Jesnites (1910). 

(3) Histories by Nicolini (Eng.), Steinmetz (Eng.), 
llubor (Germ, and Fr.), Griesiiiger (Eng. trans.), llons- 
broch (Eng. trans.), J. McCabei (Eng.); and for English 
Jesuits in particular, E. L. Taunton ( 1901 ) and W. Walsh 
(1903). 

Je.siiits’ Bark, Roc Cinchona. 

Jesus son of Sirach. See Ecclesiasticus. 

Jesus Christ. There i.s no personality in 
history who.se life and teaching have arou.sed so 
much debate and discussion as Jesus Christ, and 
never was the divergence of ojiinion alxmt him so 
great as it is t-o-day. The orthodox Christology 
of the Nicene and "Chalcodonian fonnub'o may be 
saM to represent one ]>ole of thought, and the 
denial that the Iffstoriesil Jesus ever existe<l at 
all the other. Between these two poles are ranged 
an immense number of theories, some inclining to 
the one, and obliers to the otlier extreme. The 
modern demand for a return to Christ as a means 
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of escape from the morass of theological meta- 
pliysics and ecclesiastical dogmatisms was hailed 
at first with general acclamation. It seemed to 
promise a speedy and easy exit from the incubus 
of patristic and medimval speculation. What 
could be simpler than to take the life and teaching 
of Jesus, as the story is told in the four gospels, 
as a basis and foundation for the reconstruction 
of faith ? Wlien, however, the attempt was made, 
it was discovered that the task was by no means 
as simple as had been generally supposed. The 
record of the modern investigation is told in 
Weinel’s Jesus in the Nineteenth Century, and 
Schweitzer’s Von lieimarus zu Wrede, or The Quest 
Jor the Historical Jesus ( whicih is the title given to 
the book in the English translation). The results 
of the inquiry are bewildering in their diversity. 
The chasm that divides the conclusions of Harnack 
from those of Schweitzer, or still more the view of 
Boussiit from the doctrines of h'eine and Forsyth, 
is iulinitely greater than the gulf which separated 
Arius and Athanasius, or the Protestant and the 
Roman Catholic, or Socinians and Reformers, or 
Arminians and Calvinists in the past. Let us 
take some of the most typical modern interpreta- 
tions of Christ. (1) The most extreme view of all 
is the theory of Kalthofl’ and Drews that Jesus 
never existed at all, and that the portrait in the 
gos|)cls is mythical from beginning, to end. The 
figure in the gospels, it is maintained, is the natural 
precipitate of the religious and philosoi)hical forces 
which were at work in the woild at the time. 
Just as the Stoics invented an ideal figuie, which 
they called ‘ the wise man,’ to illustrate the mean- 
ing of their teaching, so the Christians invented 
the figure of .lesus to wear the drapery of their 
religious and ethical ideas. The history of early 
( 'hristianity is on this theoiy the history of abstract 
tliought gradually assuming concrete form and 
attaching itself to an imaginary person. This 
hypothesis does such violence to the facts, that 
it has only to be stated to be rejected. If there 
is one thing that is certain about the New Testa- 
ment, it is that the concrete figure is the first 
historical fact in connection with the oiigin of 
Christianity, and the abstract ideas are or later 
growth, llnless the evidence of our existing docu- 
ments is cast aside as worthless, the proce.ss of the 
evolution of Christianity was tlie exact reverse of 
that which Drews and Kalthoff assume. Not first 
the thought and then the fact, but first the fact 
and then the development of the thought is obvi- 
ously the only legitimate conclusion that can be 
drawn from the evidence as it staiids. Besides, 
there is not sufficient time between the date of the 
Crucifixion and the writing of the earliest books 
of the Now Testament for the mythical figure of 
Christ to be createil. Nor can it be said from 
what we know of the forces of thought that were 
at work in the world at the time that there is 
sufficient agreement between these forces and the 
picture of the life and teaching of Jesus in the 
gospels for the latter to be the product of the former. 
It is inconceivable, moreover, that the figure of Jesus 
should have arisen snoutaneou.sly from the fortuitous 
concourse of the religious and ])hilo 80 phical atoms 
with which the atmosphere of the age Avas charged, 
and there is no hint of the presence of a creative 
genius who could fuse the thought-germs of the 
time into the harmonious picture of Christ. (2) 
A second modern theory attempts to reduce the 
Christ of the gospels to the category of a prophet 
or teacher. This particular type of view is gener- 
ally known as lAberalism. Its chief exponents are 
Strauss in his New Life of Jesus (1864); Keim, 
Die Geschichte Jes^i von Nazara (1807-72); W. 
Bousset, Jesn Prediqt in ihrem Oeqensatz znm 
Judentum (1892); Schenkel, Das Qharacterhild 


Jesn ( 1864) ; Seeley, Ecce Homo (1865) ; Matthew 
Arnold, Literature and Dogma (1873); Harnack, 
What is Christianity? According to Harnack, 
‘ the go^el consists of the knowledge and recog- 
nition of God as the Father, the certainty of Re- 
demption, humility and joy in God, energy and 
brotherly love. Jesus diiected men’s attention to 
great questions. He promised them grace and 
mercy. He required them to decide w hether they 
would have God or mammon, an eternal or an 
earthly life, humility or self-righteousness, love 
or selfishness,’ and this statenient may be taken 
as representing the general position of the Liberal 
school. Jesus is essentially a moral reformer, a 
preacher of righteousness, a revealer of the love 
and mercy of (iod, a supreme ethical teacher. 
Thi.s position is oj>en to ciiticism from many points 
of view. It does not do justice to the statements 
in the gospels. It neglects half the data. It is 
not in accord with the verdict of the early church. 
And it fails to provide an answer to the ciuestion 
so pertinently raised by Schleiennacher, ‘ Ilow a 
Jewish rabbi of philanthropic mind and somewhat 
Sociatic morals Avith a fcAv miracles, or at least 
Avhat others took for miracles, and the ability to 
utter some clever parables — hoAV one A\ ho Avas this 
and nothing more, and Avho, Avere he only this, 
would not be fit to stand before Moses or Moham- 
med, could have caused such an effect as a new 
religion and church — to be able to conceive how 
this were possible one must first take leave of his 
senses.’ (3) A third vicAv Asbich has recently come 
into great prominence is knoAvn as the eschato- 
logical interpretation of Christ. It Avas launched 
upon the Avorld in 1892 by Johannes Weiss in his 
Die Predigt Jesn vom lieirhe Gottes, and has been 
strongly advocated in more recent times by A. 
SchAveitzer. I'he eschatological school is a revolt 
from the ethical interpretation of Jesus, and lays 
stress upon elements in his teaching Avhich had 
hitherto oeen ignored. The frequent references in 
the gospels to the Parousia, or the speedy leturn 
of Christ to the Avorld after his Passion, had been 
glossed over or left out of account from most re- 
constructions of his life. Johannes Weiss claimed 
that these eschatological utterances Avere one of 
the most vital elements in the teaching of Jesus, 
and to neglect them Avas to overlook Avhat was 
absolutely fundamental in his theology. In fact, 
he maintains that the expectation of the Parousia 
Avas an integral point in the faith of Jesus, and 
coloured his whole outlook. The teaching of Jesus 
revolves round the conception of the Kingdom— 
and the Kingdom is not a s])iritual experience 
Avithin the heart, but an actual entity Avhich is to 
be set up on earth by a violent intervention of God 
in the way in Avhich all the prophets and apoca 
lyptic Avriters had portrayed its advent. ’I’liis cata- 
clysmic establLshment of the Kingdom is the centre 
and core of the faith of Jesus, and he himself is 
to play the leading ])art in the great drama at 
his Parousia. The ethical teaching is altogether 
secondary and subordinate. It is not intended to 
embody a supreme moral ideal of eternal value and 
validity. It is merely an ‘ Interim-Ethik ’ — a code 
of principles and laws for the guidance of life 
during the brief interval which is to precede the 
coming of the Kingdom and the Parousia. It is 
to the credit of the eschatological school that they 
have recovered a note in the teaching of Jesus 
which had been either ignored or obscured by the 
advocates of Liberalism ; and though they found 
fcAv thorough going followers, yet the majority of 
recent scholars have recognised the value of the 
new category Avhich they discovered for the inter- 
pretation of Christ. Kirsopp Lake is perhaps the 
scholar Avho comes nearest to their position. In 
his Stewardship of Faith he maintains that the 
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legacy which Jchus left to his followers comprises 
three points: (f/) the insistence upon the universal 
need of repentance in view of the speedy coining of 
the King<loiti ; (d) the belief that he himself wat 
the Messiah, though not in the full divine sense 
of the term; (c) the conviction that the Parousia 
would take place in the near future and be followed 
hy the judgment of the wicked and the restitution 
of all things. Johannes Weiss and Schweitzer 
have certainly fastened upon what was undoubt- 
e<lly a weak place in the Liberal reconstructions of 
the life of Cnrist. They have shown that apoca- 
lyptic was an essential factor in the outlook of 
Jesus. Jlut, on the other hand, there can be little 
doubt that they have grossly (sxaggerated its inllu- 
once. What they failed to do was to distinguish 
between the character of the Kingdom which Jesus 
preached and the mode of its advent. We need 
not hesitate to admit that the latter point Avas 
conceived in terms of Jewish apocalyptic, but the 
nature of the Kingdom is portrayed in ethical and 
religious categories. There is, for instance, only 
a minimum of apocalyptic in the Siirmon on the 
Mount, and yet the Sermon on the Mount <lepicts 
the moral demands which are made uj>on those 
who strive to become members of the Kingdom. 
While we must not s<;ek to minimise the signifi- 
cance of the eschatological utterances of Jesus, Ave 
must avoid the other extreme of supposing that 
the apocalyptic ideal represents the heart and core 
of his teacliing. 

We may now leave the modern attempts to 
appraise the person and teaching of .lesus, and try 
for ourselves to find the true and sound method of 
approaching the subject. 

The sources of our knoAvIedge of the life and 
teaching of Jesus are the first points Avhich must be 
discussed. We have three sets of data: (a) The 
gosjiel narrative itself, and more particularly the 
sources from wliich the synoptics are derived (see 
Gosuels), The narrative must, of course, be suli- 
jected to all the critical tests known to historical 
science. We may say that we have the folloAving 
strata of eAudence : ( 1 ) The evidence of the .sources 
used by Matthew and Luke. (2) The additions 
made to the original material by Matthew and 
Tiuke. ( 3) The fourth gospel. (4) The fragments 
of the (Tospel to the ffebrews ; extra -canonical 
sayings of Jesus preserved by the Fathers and the 
Oxyrhynclius Logia ; possible gleams of truth and 
fact, Avhich may he obtained from the heretical 
and apocryphal gospels, though these as a rule 
are too unreliable to posse.ss much value for us. 
Of course, the tivo earlier strata are of most value, 
and the first would be of supremi! importance if 
only we Avere sure of our ground in the task of 
reconstructing it. 

(6) Besides the evidence of the gospel narra- 
tiv(!, we can obtain much valuable material from 
the faith of the primitive church. We can be 
certain that in its earliest form, at any rate, that 
faith must have been derived from the teaching of 
Jesus himself. Of course it is not ahvays easy to 
reconstruct the faith of the early church. The 
epistles of St Paul do not help us much till after 
the year 50 — though even at that date Ave must 
remember that their statements about the Christian 
facts are considerably earlie.r, and tlierefore more 
important, than the narrative in the synoptics. 
For the period 30-50 Ave depend chiefly upon the 
statements in Acts, and these are scanty at the 
best. But there is, at any rate, one important 
point which may be obtainecl from this set of data. 
We are enabled to realise the significance of the 
Resurrection of Jesus. The Resurrection is only 
the postscript to the gospels : in the faith of the 
early church it is the central fact around which 
everything else seems to revolve. (c) Another 


method of supplementing the data in the sy 
gospels is to take the common elements which Ave 
find in the different types of theology in the New 
Testament. We may be sure that these common 
elements, Avhich belong to all the types, reach hack 
to a very jnimitive period, and aflord us theiefore 
a criterion for discovering the beliefs Avhich were 
current in primitive Christianity, and which Ave 
have every leason for believing to have come from 
Jesus him .self. 

Our ditticulty in using our documents is this. 
If Ave Avere dealing Avith an ordinary [)ersonality, 
the synoptic gospels (or rather theii sources) ought 
to be our chief, if not our exclusive, court of appeal, 
and AA'e should probably feel justified in ignoring 
the supernatural elements Avhicli they contain, 
because wo should have to measuie the statements 
by the standards of ordinary human possibility. 
But if Jesus Avas Avhat the New Testament repre- 
sents him t<> be, then the ordinary canons of 
historical criticism break down, for we hav<' iioav 
to measure not by human but divine standards, 
and obviously the superhuman elennmts in the 
gospels, which could not be accepted as ti ue if 
Jesus Avere only a human proplu't, become not 
only possible, but CA^en probable, if he is recognised 
as the Divine Ron of Cod. 

We may now attempt to set foith the main 
events in the life of .Jesus. 

Jiirth and Early Jafe . — There is no doubt that 
Jesus Avas the son of a JeAvish mothej, ami that he 
was born piohably at Bethlehem, and lived for the 
early part of his life in Nazareth, He had at any 
rate four brothers and some sisters (Matt. xiil. 
5.5, 56), and the Ncav 'i'estament lends no support 
to the later tradition of the church that these Avere 
either half -In others or cousins. 

Our second stratum of evidence gives in both 
Matthew and Luke the story of the suj)ei natural 
birth. There is much dei)ate among modem 
scholars as to whethei any reliance should l)e 
placed on this account of the Virgin Birth. Tt is 
pointed out on the one side {a) that the earliest 
stratum of evidence knows nothing at all .nbout 
this story, and th.at St Mark’s account of the 
Baptism (i. 9, 10) seems to imply that it Avas only 
at that point that Jesus became the Son of Cod. 
(h) That there is no corrohoi ation of the story in 
the rest of the Ncav Testament. The fourth gos|)el 
i.s silent on the point, unle.ss, indeed, a variant read- 
ing in i. 13, Avhich has the su]>po)t of some of the 
versions, be accepted. The epistles must be re- 
garded as neutral, since it is impossible for us to 
say foi certain what is or is not implied in the 
phrase ‘ born of a woman ’ in Cal. iv. 4, (c) Num- 

erous parallels of the growth of similar legends are 
adduced from other religions and mythologies. 

On the other side it is argued {a) that the 
scantiness of the evidence is natuial under the 
circumstances. By the very nature of the case the 
only testinmny that could be of any material value 
Avould be that of Mary, and there is eveiy likeli- 
hood that the narrative in Luke came from her. 
(i») If we reject every narrative that is derived 
from the second stratum, we should have to give 
up the parables of the j)iodigal son and the good 
Samaritan and all the rest of the record A\'hich can- 
not be traced back to the original sources, (c) 
.Some explanation must be found for the person- 
ality of Jesu.s, and especially for the attribute of 
^inlessness wdiich is almost unanimously ascribed 
bo him, and the narrative of the Virgin Birth ful- 
fils this function more adequately than any other 
Mieory. 

Jesus seems to have lived the early part of his 
ife in humble circumstances. He AA'orked as a 
larpenter, and if the tradition that Joseph died 
while he Avas still young is to be credited, he was 
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{ )robal)ly the main support of his family. We 
lave no accurate means of ascertaining the process 
of liis spiritual development, hut the evidence 
seems to point to the fact that he nourished his 
soul on the Old Testament and was well versed in 
contemporary apocalyptic literature. 

CommeHceme)it of the Public Ministry. — The 
chronology of the life of Jesus cannot be fixed 
with anyUiing like precision, hut we can he tolerably 
certain that he did not enter upon his public work 
till he was nearly thirty years old. At the outset 
he associated himself with the mission of John the 
Baptist, and accepted baptism at his hands. It 
seems to have been at the haptistn that he realised 
first of all the divine call. But even then ho seems 
to have spent some months in silence, fighting the 
temptations wliich beset him in determining the 
form wliieh his ministry was to assume. Should 
he take up tlio role of a popular Messiah, and make 
the conventio!ial appeal to the patriotism of his 
people? Or should lie strive to pursue his deeper 
convictions and strike at the heart of the sins of 
the nation and the formalism which characterised 
its religion ? Should he seek to become a national 
heio, or should he preach repentance and try to 
turn men hack to (fod? Should he rely on 
spiiitual or political forces? Should he take the 
broad road of popularity, or pursue tlie narrow path 
that entailed poverty and sulfering and would prol)- 
ably end in m.'irtyrdorn ? These were the issues 
which were fought out by .lesus in that inward 
struggle during the temptations in the wilderness. 
It was not till the imprisonment of John the 
Baptist th.it Jesus emerged from his solitude ami 
entered on his public miiiistiy. We cannot be 
sure as to the exact place where he commenced 
his work. Mark locates tlio preaching of the first 
sermon at (’ajiernaum, Luke at Nazaieth; the 
fourth gospel makes Jesus begin his woi'k at 
Jerusalem. Most likely lie started in (ialilee, 
hut whether at ('aperiiauin or Nazareth we cannot 
ilctermiiie. It was at a synagogue service. Jesus 
suddenly rose from the audience, and having read 
a passage from the prophet Isai.ali, began to speak 
with such efleiit that the listeners began to cry 
out, ‘ What is tliis ? A new doctrine ! He speaks 
with authority.’ 'I’here is no record of the sermon. 
We only know that Jesus quoted tlie words of 
Isaiah, ‘ The spirit of the Lord is unon me, because 
the Loid hath anointed me to preach ileliverance to 
the captive and the ojiening of the prison doors to 
them that are bound.’ The general tenor of his 
message, however, was a call to rejiontance. Jesus 
took up the work of John the Bajitist, and began 
his work with the old aj>peal, ‘ Kepent, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’ 

The Period of Popularity. — ^ Jesus seems to have 
leapt by a single hound into instantaneous popu- 
larity. He won all hearts at first by his preaching 
and iiy his wonderful works of liealing. The verdict 
of those who listened to Ids preaching was summed 
up in the words : ‘ Never man spake like this man,’ 

‘ lie teacJies with authority, and not as the scrilies.’ 
Miracle followed upon miracle in rapid succes.sion. 
‘They brought unto him,’ says Mark, ‘all that 
were sick, and them that were possessed by devils, 

. . . and he liealed many tliat were sick with divers 
diseases, and cast out many devils ’ (i. 32-34). He 
made a tour through all tlie synagogues of Galilee, 
and everywhere Jiis words and liis works created 
wonder and astonishment. So great did his fame 
become that he was forced to seek refuge in the 
solitudes of the wilderness. In the opening stages 
of his ministry he seems to have felt that preach- 
ing was the mission of his life. ‘ Let us go into 
the next towns,’ he said on one occasion, ‘ that I 
may preach there also, for to this end came I forth ’ 
(Mark, i. 38). It is doubtful whetlier at first he 


had any suspicion of the fate which finally awaited 
him in Jerusalem. 

The Beginnings of Criticism. — How long the period 
of popularity lasted it is not possible to say, hut 
it is certain that Jesus aroused the hostility of the 
religious leaders of the time before his ministry 
had proceeded very far. The following charges 
were brought against him by the sciihes and 
Pharisees; (a) Blasphemy, because he had told 
tlie paralytic wliom lie healed that his sins were 
forgiven. ‘ He blaspliemeth ; who can forgive sins 
but one, even God ? ^ ( Mark, ii. 7 ). ( ) Consorting 

with publicans and sinners. This charge was 
levelled at Jesus because he sought out the worst 
.sinners of tlie time, and even went so far as to eat 
and drink with them, (c) The fact tliat Jesus did 
not insist upon the duty of fasting. {d) His 
attitude to the conventional rules of Sabbath 
observance. These criticisms convinced Jesus that 
it was not possible to pul the new wine of the 
(iospel into the old wine-skins of Judaism, and 
that a breach with the conventional religion of the 
time was inevitable. 

The Sphere of the Ministry. — When did Jesus 
begin his work in Jerusalem? The impre.ssion 
which we obtain from reading the synoptic narra- 
tive is that the only ollicial visit which Jesus paid 
to Jerusalem in connection witli his public ministry 
took place at the close of his career. TJiere is no 
reference to work in Jerusalem till the end of llie 
narrative. His preacliing is confined to the syna- 
gogues of Galilee and tlie north. The foiiith 
gospel, on the other hand, definitely hring.s Jesus 
to Jerusalem on a number of occasions, and makes 
it the scene of a considerable part of his ministry. 
It is difficult to believe that the fourth gospel can 
he completely at fault in this matter, and, when 
we look beneath the .surface of the synojitic narra- 
tive, there are some important indications which 
seem to bear out tlie statements in St John. In 
Luke, iv. 44, for instance, if we accept the new- 
reading, which, according to the testimony of the 
best MSS., substitutes Judea for Galilee, we have 
a definite and categorical statement tliat (luite 
early in his ministry Jesus was preaching in the 
synagogues of Judea, and this must surely have 
involved a visit to Jerusalem. The lament wliich 
Jesus uttered over the city as he came within sight 
of it on the occasion of his last visit, ‘ O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, . . . how often would T have gathcied 
thee’ (Matt, xxiii. 37), must surely imply earliei 
visits. If the fourth gospel is correct in assertingthat 
Mary and Martha lived at Bethany, the paragraph 
in Luke, x. 38-42, assumes that Jesus was within a 
few miles of the city m'u\way through his ministry. 
If this be so, it is perfectly obvious that the synoptic 
narrative is merely a fragment of the life of Jesus, 
and that it omits a very inijiortant section of the 
story. Many attempts have been made to conihine 
the Johannine and synoptic narratives, hut the 
data are far too few and too insecure to enable us 
to reconstruct the march of events in the life of 
Jesus. We do not know how' to piece the two 
accounts together, and every such arrangement 
must he more or less hypothetical. 

The Duration of the Ministt'y. — How long did the 
ministry of Jesus last? Once again there seems to 
be a conflict hetw'een the synoptics and the fourth 
gospel. The synoptics have few' date jioints, and 
it would he quite po-ssihle to argue that the events 
which they record fall within the scope of a single 
year. In the fourth gospel, on the other hand, 
there are considerable clironological data, and these 
imply that the ministry must have extended W'ell 
into the third year. One Passover a few months 
after Jesus had commenced his work is mentioned 
in ii. 23, a second in vi. 4, and a third at the time 
of the Crucifixion. Another important feast is 
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mentioned in v. 1, which, however, is probably the 
Feast of Piirim. The fact that the statements in 
the fonrth frospel are explicit, vdiiJe the ai-gunient 
from the synoptics is negative rather than positive, 
creates a presumption in favour of its reckoning. 
Ilorfc, however, on the ground of sojne patristic 
evidence, wJiieh seems to favour a single year as 
the duration of the public ministry of Jesus, pro- 
poses to reduce the Johannine estimate to the level 
()f the synoi)tic by regarding the term Passover in 
vi. 4 as a later addition to tlio text. In this sug- 
gestion, however, he has received very little suppoit 
from scholars in general, and we may regard the 
estimate of a two and a half years’ ministry as the 
generality accepted opinion of modern scholarship. 

The 'teaching of Jesus . — According to the version 
in Matthew, Jesus commenced his teaching ministry 
by giving a public manifesto, which is embodied in 
the Sermon on the Mount. There is considerable 
doubt, bowever, whether the Sermon on the Mount 
was ever delivered in the form in which it stamls 
in the first gospel. In the first jilace, it is a habit 
of the writer of Matthew to group his incidents — 
he has chapters of miracles, chapters of parables, 
and chapters of teaching. In the second place, 
when we turn to the parallel account in Luke, 
we find quite a diffeient arrangement. Roughly 
sneaking, about a third of Matthew's Sermon on 
tlie Mount is found in Luke’s Sermon on the Plain, 
about a thiid is found scattered up and down other 
larts of Luke’s gospel and placed in a different 
listorical context, and the remaining third is not 
found in Luke at all. Matthew and Luke cannot 
both be right in the arrangement of their material, 
and on the whole the balance of probability rests 
with Luke. One other preliminary problem arises 
before we come to consider the chief elements in 
the teaching of Jesus. What was the purpose of 
the parables? Two diametrically ojiposed sugges- 
tions are made in the synofitics. Mark (iv. J]~13) 
states that the object of Christ’s parabolic teaching 
was to conceal rather than to reveal the truth, 
while Matthew, on the other hand (xiii. 13-17), 
says that its jiurposo was to reveal and not conceal. 
Luke(viii. 10) is in agreement with Mark. Both 
statements ar(*, curiously enough, based on Isa. vi. 

9, 10, but Mark and Luke use the Hebrew version 
of the passage, Mattliew the softened version of 
the Septuagint. Tlie character of the parables, 
however, R(?ems to bear out Matthew’s account of 
their pur]>ose rather than that which is given by 
Mark and Luke. 

We can now turn to the most prominent points 
in the teaching : 

(a) The Conception of God . — The teaching of 
Jesus contains a new revelation of God. Jewish 
theology had made God remote and distant from 
man. tf he was not the great Unknowable, he 
was, at any rate in current litual, the great 
Unapproachable, save through the medium of 
intercessois and mediators. The ideas of Love and 
Fatherhood were indee<l present in some degree in 
Jewish thought, but they were at the circumference 
of theology, and not at its centre. Jesus brought 
them from the circumference to the centre, and 
made them the governing principles of his new 
revelation. God to Jesus was essentially and 
primarily a Father — a Father who loves his chil- 
dren to the uttermost, provides for all their needs, 
is always ready to forgive their sins, and vvelcome 
tliem into the Kingdom of Heaven. Mercy and 
comi)assion are his supremo attributes, but, never- 
iheless, he displays a stern severity towards the 
obdurate sinner, and dooms him ‘to 'the outer 
tlarkness, where there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. ’ 

{h) The central idea in the teaching of Jesus 
is the conception of the Kingdom of Heaven, but 


it is not always easy to discover what Jesus meant 
when he made use of this expression. Some 
scholars have maintained that the phrase signifies 
‘ the rule of God ’ in the hearts of men, or, in other 
words, a great spiritual experience of his presence 
and lordship over our lives. Otliers have identified 
the Kingdom with the chuich. Others, again, 
hold that Jesus uses the phrase with the meaning 
which it bore in Jewish apocalyptic — i.e. the 
Kingdom of God which is to be set up at the 
eml of history by a divine intervention. Other.s, 
again, think that he is looking forward to a 
time when the whole of human (uvilisation will 
be dominated by the rule of God, and when God’s 
will will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Probably the last view is right, and what Jesus 
has in mind in using the term is the absolute 
subjection of the wmrld to the kingship of God. 
Sometimes Jesus speaks as if the Kingdom were 
already present ; at other times he reganla it as 
belonging to the future. It is possible that Dr 
Charles is right in the suj^^gestion wdiich he makes 
that the idea that the Kingdom has already come 
belongs to the earlier phase of the teaching of 
Jesus, and it was his disappointment at the com- 
parative failure of bis work that led him at the 
end of bis life into the region of apocalyptic, and 
made him feel that the Kingdom would only be 
realised by a divine intervention and the inbieak 
of God into human history. 

(c) The Teaching with Kegard to Sin . — It is often 
a.sserted that Jesus did not ‘worry much about 
men’s sins,’ and if by this statement it is meant 
that Jesus did not say much about sin in the 
abstract, there is undoubtedly some truth in the 
as.sertion. Rut if the assumption is that Jesus 
displayed an indifference to sinful actions, and that 
his attitude was facile and easy-going in reference 
to them, the statement is abscnutely false. As 
Beyschlag puts it, ‘Jesus spoke little of sin in 
general, and proposed no doctrine of it, least of 
all a doctrine of its origin. He presupposed it as 
a fact, and showod its evil nature by the i)enalties 
he attached to it.’ The keynote of his pieacliing 
is the word ‘repent.’ The true attitude of man 
to God is represented by the humble jirayer of one 
who said, ‘Cod, be rneiciful to me a sinnei.’ 'J’he 
repentance of a solitary sinner brings joy t«) the 
angels of heaven. Even sins of omission are pun- 
ished in the severest way. What could be more 
stern than the doom pronounced upon th(‘ man 
who hid his talent in the earth, ‘Cast ye out the 
unprofitable servant into the outer daikness ’? 

(tf) The veiv moral ideal of Jesus is one of the 
most striking points in his teaching. Of couise, 
this moral ideal has its points of alnnity with the 
highest and best elements in preceding ethical 
thought the Avide Avorhl over. But though paral- 
lels can be found to aspects of this ideal in the Old 
Testament, in Jewish apocalyptic literature, in 
Greek philosophy, in the Vedas of India, and the 
Analects of Confucitis and elsewhere, taken in its 
totality it is unique and far superior to the highest 
teaching of the sages. It is impossible to reduce 
this ideal to a formula or even to describe it in brief 
terms. It is a new spirit rather than a new code 
of law^s, a new attitude of soul rather than a new 
expression of duty. Among its most important 
cliaracteristics may be noted {a) its inwardness. 
Virtue dwells not merely in the external act, but 
in the thought and n)otive which prompt it. It is 
the inner intention that determines the value of a 
deed. Purity of heart is the chief consideration, 
because out of the heart flow the chief issues of 
life. (6) Its universal application. In earlier codes 
of ethics a man’s duty only extended to his etjuals. 

A Greek, for instance, had no responsibility to 
those who were not of bis own race or even to his 
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slavefl. Jesus, however, gave a universal sweep 
to his ethical teaching. The parable of the Good 
.Samaritan shows conclusively that no racial limita- 
tions can be tolerated in the answer which is given 
to the question. Who is my neighbour ? No one, 
not even a man of alien race, is outside the pale 
of Christian duty, (c) Jesus emphasised virtues 
which in other types of moral philosophy were 
held in low esteem. He laid the greatest stress, 
for instance, on humility and lowliness of mind 
and meekness and gentleness, (ra?) To Jesus, love 
lay at the base of all worthy action. If the teach- 
ing of Jesus were summed up in a single phrase, 
it would have to be in the words which he himself 
used, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart . . . and thy neighbour as thyself.’ 
{e) Jesus constantly inculcated the duty of self- 
sacrilice. The man who seeks to save his life 
always loses it ; the man who is willing to lose his 
life always finds it. (f) Jesus always insisted 
upon the connection between ethics and religion. 
The two were inseparable. Every action is not 
merely an action towards man, but an action 
towards God as well. God is always present as 
the third party to every human transaction : ‘ In- 
asmuch as ye did it to one of the least of these my 
little ones, ye did it unto me.’ 

( e ) 'Vhe ICachatolofiyofJcsufi. — -Tlnu e is no question 
as to the reality of the faitJi of Jesus in the future 
life, thougdi it is only in the fourth {gospel that tl«e 
most explicit statements on the subject are found. 
More doubt arises, however, as to his teaching 
with regard to the punishment of (he wicked. 
Dilleront scholars have extracted from the gospels 
support for suc.h diflerent (heoiies as eternal pun- 
ishment, universal restoration, the annihilation of 
the wick(!d. ( Eor a full discussion of this subject, 
see ail.icle lliCM.. ) (.)ne point in his teaching 

whhdi has been the storm centre of recent debate 
is the belief, which he (jxpressed on several im- 
portant occasions, in the Parousia, or his own 
speedy return to the world after the Resurrection. 
Some sc.holars (e.g. Wellhausen and E. TIaupt) have 
maintained th.at the Parousia utterances are a later 
addition to the narrative, and reflect the eschat- 
ology of the early church and not that of Jesus 
himself. Others regard them as due to the influ- 
ence of current .lowish ideas upon his own mind. 
Others, again, treat them as metajdi<»rical or 
poetical expressions, and say that they were in- 
tended to teach in parabolic form his disciples to 
believe that he would be eternally ]uesent in the 
history of the church. None of these theories, 
however, seems to meet the facts, 'riie utterances 
of Jesus on this subject are too Avell authenticated 
to be lightly set aside, 'rhoy are too integral to 
his teaching to be regarded as Jewish excrescences. 
They are too definite and precise to admit of (heir 
being interpreted as poetry. The significance of 
these utterances lies in the fact that though Jesus 
took over from Jewish thought much of its apoca- 
lyptic terminology, he made himself the hero of 
the apocalyptic drama and put himself in the 
centre of the apocalyptic ])icture. Nor is it a 
detraction to the value of these utterances that 
the prophecy was never fulfilled in the sense, at 
any rate, in which it was uttered. 

( f) The Teaching about Himself and the Meaning 
of His Death. — It is not easy to determine what 
.losus meant exactly by his own account of him- 
self and his work. He sjioke of hirn.self constantly 
as the Son of Man, but the connotation of the 
phrase is uncertain. I’here has been much debate 
as to whether in the use of tliis expn'ssion Jesus 
intended to emphasise his Messiahship or the 
universal nnture of his humanity. Jesus accepted 
the title Messiah, though not in the conventional 
sense of the term. The clearest and most unam- 


biguous statement of Jesus, according to the syn- 
optics, is found in Matt. xi. 27 : ‘ All things are 
delivered unto me of my Father, and no man 
knoweth the Stm save the Father ; neither doth 
any man know the Father save the Son and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him.’ It is 
perfectly clear from this passage, which almost 
sums up the essential teaching of the fourth go.spel, 
that Jesus claimed a unique relationship to God, 
and maintained that he was gi\ing to the world 
a unique revelation of God. With regard to his 
death, there is but little trace of any reference to 
the tragic emling of his life previous to I’eter’s 
acknowledgment of his Messiahship at Caesarea 
Philippi and the Transfiguration, but after those 
events Jesus became increasingly specific in his 
references to the Cross. There are only two in- 
stances in the synoptics where he seems to atlacdi 
any theological value to his death — i.e. the phrase 
in Mark x. 45, ‘I’he Son of Man came ... to 
give his life a ransom for many;’ and the woids 
of the communion service (Malt. xxvi. 28), ‘This 
is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for 
many.’ Surjuise is often expressed that desus 
says so little .about the irnjmrX of his death, while 
most of the other New Testament books lay gi(‘at 
stress tjpon it as an act of atonement or reconcilia- 
tion. But we should remember that it \^tls only 
at the end of his life that Jesus was able to make 
his di.sciples understand at all the necessity for 
his <leath, and that if his wmrds are not as clear 
as the language of St Paul and (die writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, his actions are quite 
decisive upon the point: ‘He set his face to go 
up to Jerusalem.’ He allowed nothing to deter 
him from this purpose. He knew the fate tluit 
must inevitably fall upon him, and yet he went 
biavely to meet it, knowing that the salvation of 
the w'orld could come only from the Choss, and no 
prolongation of his woik as a teacher could prove 
eflectual in the task of i (‘deeming the woild. 

The Miracles of Jesus, — 'I’lie gospels record 
many stories of miracles i)erformed by Jesus during 
his ministry. Most of these are miracles of heal- 
ing, but a few of them are nature miracles — e.g. 
(,he calming of the storm on the sea of Galilee, the 
act of walking on the wav(»s, &c. In the synoptics 
these miracles are desoibed as ‘ works ’ or ‘ powers.’ 
The fourth gospel treats them as ‘ signs ’ or 
‘pi oofs,’ e.g. ‘'This beginning of miracles (or 
signs) did Jesus in Gana of (Galilee, and manifested 
forth his glory.’ Other New Testament writers 
speak of them as ‘marvels.’ It is significant that 
at first they were regarded as ‘ works ’ or ‘ poweis,’ 
and that Jesus alway.s refused when he was asked 
to work a sign or marvel. The miracles of Jesus 
were, therefore, never a thaunmtuigic display; 
they were the outflow of pity and compassion, 
deeds of mercy and of love. We cannot to-day, 
like the author of the fourth gospel and Paley in 
his Christian Evidences, use them as proofs of the 
divinity of Christ, because the miracles are more 
of a problem to us than Christ himself. We 
rather argue from Christ to the miracles. (L'ven 
the personality of Christ, miracles seem naturally 
to follow', because what is supernatural to us was 
natural to him. And there is a growing tendency 
to recognise the fact of the miracles as undeniable. 

‘ Much that w'as foimerly rejected,’ says Ilnrn.ack, 
‘has been re-established on a close investigation 
and in the light of comprehensive ex))ericnce. 
Who in these days, for example, could make such 
short work of the miraculous cures in (he gospels 
as was the custom of scholars formerly ? ’ Some of 
the gospel accounts of these miracles, I)Owever, are 
open to question, since illness is almost always 
connected with denmn-possession, and every cure 
is regarded as an exorcism. As Sanday remarks, 
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* we may be sure that if the miracles of the first 
century had been wrought before trained spectators 
of the nineteenth, the version of them would have 
been different.’ Let us take, for instance, the 
account in the synoptics of the cure of the 
Gadarene demoniac by exorcising the evil spirits 
and driving them into a herd of swine. This 
narrative has always been a difficulty, and on one 
occasion it was the subject of a famous controversy 
between Huxley and Gladstone. The genn of fact, 
on which the narrative in the gospels is based, 
is nrobal)ly as follows : Jesus is accosted by an 
epileptic —a man of violent habits — who begs him 
to heal him. Jesus proceeds to work the cure. In 
the course of the work of healing the epileptic 
utters a fearful shriek, which so terrifies a herd of 
swine feeding near at hand that they rush panic- 
stricken over the cliff. We have abundant evidence 
to prove the terrifying effects on animals produced 
by the shriek of an epileptic. (For further dis- 
cussion of the miraculous elements in the gospels, 
see article Miracle.) 

The. Final Journey to Jerusalem . — It is in St Luke 
that the full story of the journey to Jerusalem is 
told. The narrative corumences in ix. 51, where 
we are told that ‘ Jesus stedfastly set his face to go 
up to Jerusalem,’ but it is only in xix. 41 that the 
goal is reached. Throughout the record of the 
journey we note the rising tide of oppo.sition to 
Jesus. The same accusations are brought against 
him as in the earlier period, but in an accentuated 
form. If, is obvious that the controversy between 
Jesus and liis opponents is coming to a head. We 
are told, in xiii. 31, that Herod was seeking the 
life of desus, and the rupture between Jesus and 
the J^harisees is constantly being intensified. It 
was during this joiirney that Jesus devoted him- 
self to the training of the disciples. It may almost 
he said that during this part of his career Jesus 
lived to make twelve men that he might leave 
these twelve men to carry on his work after the 
Crucifixion. 

The Crucifixion . — The visit to Jerusalem proved 
fatal to Jesus, as he had anticipated. Commenc- 
ing with a popular triumph, it ended in the tragedy 
on Calvary. In the narrative of the last week of 
Je.sus on earth the canvas of history is crowded 
with events. Each of the evangelists give.s a full 
record of the dramatic story. It is not easy to 
juecc together all the details, but the substance of 
the narrative is beyond all que.stion. The chief 
actors were the Pharisees ; the Sadducees who 
now appear as bitter opponents of Jesus; Judas, 
Avho according to all the accounts made it po.ssible 
for tin* arrest to be made by his act of betrayal ; 
Caiaphas, who took the initiative in securing his 
condemnation ; and Pilate, who after many tergiver- 
sations finally gave his consent for the sentence 
passed on Jesus by the Sanhedrin to be carried 
out. The whole narrative can bear only one inter- 
pretation, i.e, that the condemnation of Jesus was 
one of the greatest travesties of justice known to 
history. 

The liesurrec.tion of Jesus . — The account of the 
Resurrection also occupies an important jdace in 
all four gospels. Unfortunately the original ending 
of Mark has been lost, and the present conclusion 
of the gospel is undoubtedly the work of a later 
writer. This, however, is much less of a loss than 
it would otherwise have been, because we have 
an earlier narrative preserved by Paul in 1 Cor- 
inthians, XV. 5-8. According to this record Jesus 
appeared after his Resurrection to Peter, then to 
the twelve, then to five hundred brethrbn, then to 
James, and finally to Paul himself, as ‘ to one born 
out of due time.’ There can be no reasonable 
doubt as to the authenticity of this passage in 
1 Corinthians. It was written in 67-68 at the 


latest, possibly five years earlier still. It repre- 
sents the unanimous opinion of the Christian 
church at the time, and it carries us back to the 
time of the conversion of St Paul, because it is 
quite certain that it was the conviction of the 
reality of the Resurrection that was the foremost 
factor in leading Paul to accept Christianity. T he 
Corinthian passage, therefore, proves that the fact 
of the Resurrection was accepted by the church as 
earl}' as 35 at any rate, and so corroborates the 
picture drawn in the Acts of the Apostles. The 
narrative of the history of the first decade of the 
Christian church falls to pieces and becomes in- 
explicable unless we assume the historicity of the 
Resurrection. But though the truth of the record 
is not nearly so much challenged to-day as it was 
a generation or two ago, opinion is very sharply 
divided as to whether the appearances of Jesu.s 
after tlie Resurrection were external, physical, and 
objective, or whether they were internal and 
spiritual. 

The best books giving the history of modern research 
are: Schweitzer, The (^icst of the Historical Jeius; 
Weinel, Jesus in the Nineteenth Century ; and Sanday, 
The lAfe of Christ in Recent Research. The best modem 
lives of Jesus are : Sanday, Outline of the Life of Jesus , 
Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah; Oi-car 
Holtzmann, The Life of Jesus ; Farrar, Life of Christ ; 
T. K. Glover, The Jesus of History ; Headlain, Life of 
Jesus ; Papini, The Story of Christ. See also Foakes- 
Jackson and Lake, Beyinnings of (Christianity, vol. i. 
The best books dealing with the teaching of Jesus arc : 
Bruce, The Kingdom of God and The Training of the 
Twelve; Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus; Sttwens, 2'hc 
Teaching of J esus ; Mofl'att, 2'hc Theology of the Gasjuls , 
Montefiore, 2’hc Religious Teaching of Jesus; E. F. 
Scott, The Kingdom and the Messiah : and see article 
by 11. G. Wood in Peake's Commentary on the tiihlr. 
On the historicity of Jesus: Conybeare, I'he Hn.orical 
Christ; Thorburn, The Mythical Interpretation of the 
Gospels. On the miracles: Bruce, The Miraculous 
Elements in the Oosjwls ; Mozley, Lectures on Miracles; 
Illingworth, The Gospel Miracles , Headlain, 2'hc Miracles 
of the Nevr 2’estament. , On the eschatological probhun : 
Loisy, L'Evangilc et VEglisc ; 'ryrrell, Christianity at the 
Cross Roads ; Von llobscbiitz, The Eschatology of the 
Gospels; L. Jack.son, 2'he Eschatology of Jesus; ai-ticle 
by H. T. Andrews on 2'hc Significance of the Eschato- 
logical Utterances of Jesus, in London Theological Studies. 

Jet is a mineralised vegetable product ; in some 
cases it is merely a dense variety of lignite, in 
others it appears to represent bituminous pioducts 
which have collected in cavities in locks, Whitby 
jet contains about 37i per cent, of volatile matter. 
Jet has a re.sinoas lustre and a concboidul fracture. 
The harder varieties take on a high polish, and are 
used for making ornamental objects. It is elec- 
trical when nibbed ; hence it ha.s been called ‘ black 
amber’ by the Prussian amber-diggers. It takes 
its name from Gagas or Gages in Asia Minor, 
where, according to I’liny, the substance was 
obtained. Its name was afterwards corrupted into 
Gagat, the modern Geiman name, and jet. 

Of substances used for trinkets and personal 
ornament, ajiart from metals, jet aj)peai.s to be 
one of the most ancient. At numerous places 
throughout Great Britain necklaces, beads, but- 
tons, and other small objects of jet have been dis- 
covered, sbow'ing that it bad been used in the early 
bronze period. Probably at that remote time it 
was obtained from the Yorkshire coast about 
Whitby, whence the principal supply and the 
finest quality anywliere obtained continues to 
come. The jet occurs at Whitby in irregular 
interbedded patches iv the Upper Lia.s shales, two 
kinds, hard and soft, lieing found ; but only the 
hard is of value for ornaments. The industry there 
was an important one in the seventies, but has 
declined. It is also worked in France in the 
department of Aude, where it is formed into rosary 
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beadn, crosses, and other trinkets. Spain also 
supplies fine jet, which, like that of the French 
workings, is found in irregular veins in the lower 
marls of the Cretaceous aeries, corresponding with 
tlie Sussex Gault. Tlie Spanish jet is found at 
V^illaviciosa, in the lu'ovince of the Asturias, and is 
)rinoii)ally manufactured at Oviedo. As a material 
or mourning ornaments jet is admirably adapted, 
ar»d for that purpose is largely used. Imitations 
of jet ornaments are made in the hardened india- 
1111)1)61- called V'^ulcanit/O or Ebonite, and in glass. 

JetOll* around, flat piece of metal, ivory, &c., 
formerly used for counting, or as counters at play, 
ami also as a cheek given to members of a society 
pansing in to its meetings. 

JctsiUiU Jkttison. See Flotsam. 

JiMlIlCSse (‘gilded youth’), a party 

name given to those young imm of Paris who, 
dining the French Kevolution, struggled to bring 
;il)oiU th(* reaction or counter-revolution after 
llobespierre's fall (27th duly 1704). Gther nick- 
mimes bestowed upon the same paiiy were Mus 
('.'tifin.'i (‘scented darlings’) ami Pr.tits - Maitres 
( ^ idcgants ’ ). The term Jrunrssr dot'^'e is still in 
use to designate young men about town, who 
always go elegantly dressed, have the air of spend- 
ing money, and live a butterfly life of enjoyment 
ami pleasure. 

Jevoiis, William Si anley, born in Liverpool 
in ISOb, was educated there and at University 
College, liondou, and from 1854 to 1850 held a 
position in the mint at Sydney. In the London 
M.A. exaininations in l<S()2 he took ohe gold medal 
in jiliilosopliv ; in IHfiti he was appointed professor 
of Logic ami Mental Philosophy, and of Political 
hkjonomy, at Owens College, Manche.ster ; and in 
1S7() SI he was jirofessor of Political Economy 
at Univ(‘isity College, London. fie was elected 
P. Iv.S. in 1872, and received the degriic of LL. 1). 
iioin Edinbiirgli in 1876. On L‘Uh Augmst 1882 he 
was drowned whilst bathing at Ih'xhill. Jevons 
was tlie first to popularise the mathematical 
methods of Poole (i|.v. ), and so to bring .symbolic 
logic within the capacity of hcginneis. Among 
his woi ks in this liekl are \\iH Ehifu ntarn Lessons 
ui Lrujir (1870), a veiy popular text- hook ; 'J'he 
Pi ini'iples of Srienee (1874), perliaps hi.s most 
important work ; a collection of useful Studies in 
Dednrilre L07/C ( 1 880 ) ; and Pure Logic, and other 
Minor Works ( 1890). To political economy he 
coiitrihnted, hesides a j)rimer and several pamj)hlets, 
and a work on The Coal Question (1865), winch led 
1.0 the aj)pointment of a Royal Commission, his 
valuable Theori/ of Politieal Keononty (1871), in 
wliicb the conception of ‘ final utility’ was first dis 
timd ly foimulated, and The Prineiples of Economies 
(a fiagment ; 1905). See his Letters and Journals, 
edited ))y his wife (1886). 

Jew, Wandehing. Sec Wandering Jew. 

Jewel* doiiN, one of the fathers of English 
Piotestautism, was Ixn n at Berry n arbor, near Ilfra- 
combe, ill 1522, and was educated at Barnstaple 
acbool, and afterwards at Merton and (.Corpus 
Christi Colleges, Oxford. He was admitted B. .A. 
in 1540, and must eaily have imbibed Reformed 
doctrines, as he was closely intimate with Peter 
Martyr during his visit to ()xford. Soon after the 
ai^cession of Mary he went abroad for safety’s sake, 
visiting Frankfurt and Strasburg, and returned on 
tlie accession of Flizabetb, by whom be was almost 
immediately appointed Bishop of Salisbury. His 
great controversial ability soon made him one of 
the foremost churchmen of his age, and indeed his 
famous Apologia Eedesuv. Anglican a- { 1562) retains 
its value. lie died 22d Sei)temher 1571. 

A collected edition of his works was published in folio 
in 1609. More recent editions are those by the Rev. 
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John Ayre in the Parker Society (4 vols. 1846-60), and 
by the Rev. Dr R, W. Jelf (Oxford, 8 vols. 1847-48). 
Ald early life is reprinted in Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical 
Biography. See also the Life by C. W. Le Bas (1836). 

Jewellery, or Jewelky (from Old French 
jo'uel, a diminutive of ioie ; Ital. pioja, ‘joy;’ 
Lat. gaudia), embraces primarily articles intended 
for personal decoration, made of precious metals, 
M'liicb may bo enriched with stones or enamels. 
But objects not intended for personal use, such 
as caskets, when decorated with precious stones 
are said to be jewelled, and the term jovel 
has a further restricted signification when it is 
apnlied to one of the insignia of the knightly 
orders. 'Fhe term precious metals is of variable 
significance. Of late platinum has been used for 
jewelleiy. Before the Iron Age began iron was 
a precious metal, and was made into beads and 
finger-rings in Egypt, Crete, I Inly, and elsewlime. 
Popularly, there is much confusion between the 
terms gem and jewel ; the forrnei belongs espe- 
cially to engraved stones (see Gem). It is a doc- 
trine widely held by antbro])ologists that shells, 
(.(ietli, pearls, amber, gold, and such substances 
were smiglit and worn by j)rebist<)ric, man for the 
sake of their supposed life-giving poweis (see 
Magic). No doubt, ibis motive was early reinforced 
by love of personal ornamentation. And as on 
these adoinments the highest art and skill at the 
command of any people was always lavished, they 
afl'ord .some measure of the condition of the liandi- 
ciafts and of the artistic development of the people 
and the period to which they biflong. Further, in 
the days when banking and money-lending were 
not a factor in commeice, the accnmnlation of 
jewellery foimod one of the most convenient of 
methods for the storing of realiseii wealth. It is so 
in India at the present day. See Ring-money. 

Before the use of metals was known, jeuellory, 
if it can be so teirned. consisted of carved bemads 
arnl fragments of snrb bright substances as were 
at the command of prehistoric man. The eailiest 
gold ornaments would he tlu! native pellets of the 
metal as found, and when mankind possessed no 
mechanical resonices beyond rude hammers of stone 
for heating out these pellets, the possibilities of 
decorative treatment of gold were very limited. 
The ability to melt metals and so to obtain masses 
of laige si/.e to woik upon implies a veiy advanced 
know'eilge, to wdiich, however, artificers must have 
attained at a very early period. Among the numer- 
ous fimls of gold jewellery of prehistoric times 
there are many specimens which show that the 
early artificers possessed considerable command 
over their matoiial in hammering out plates to 
uniform thickness, drawing or heating the met^il 
into wire, and ])laitiTig ami twisting it into torques, 
armilhe, rings, and other forms of ornament. In 
these earliest gold ornaments there is no attempt 
at decorative treatment other than W’hat could be 
jirodueed by the hammer ; and it is only by degrees 
that simple efforts at chasing, engiaving, and 
embossing make their apj)earance. A gold head 
found at Tell el-'Oheid is msciilxjd with the name 
of A an-ni-pad-da, king of Ur (c. 4000 n.r. ). The 
most archaic gold ornaments discovered by Dr 
Schliemann at Hissarlik are trealed with the 
hammer alone ; the later gold ornaments of Myceme 
are of a much more developed cbaracler, showing a 
knowledge of chasing and emV)ossing. Fortunately 
the tombs of the dead, and hoards which have 
apparently been hid to escape the ravages of 
enemies, have been the means of preserving to 
our days a number of examples of jewellery of 
all times and all peoples snmeient to illustrate 
the nature of their ornament and the style of 
jewellery they wore. Thus from ancient Egyptian 
jewels we learn that the civilised people of the 
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Nile valley even in very early times Iiatl greatly 
improved on the arts of the hronze period. For 
we find the Egy})tian artifioeis could engrave, 
chase, solder, enrich with enamel, and set })recions 
stones in their jewellery — they were in fact com- 
pl(‘fce masters of the most important j>roces8es of 
the modern j(;wellor. Jn fact the jewellery and 
engraved gold found in the tomb of Tutankhamen 
(11)2.S) equals, if indeed it does not excel, anything 
of the kind attempted since tliose <layH. 'I'he 
jewellei y of ancient (Ireeee shows that peifection of 
form and purity of orminnint which was only to be 
expected of the inost highly-gifted artistic race of 
all times. "I'lie jewellery of the Romans 'Was, like 
their art, inheiit(‘d from the (ireeks, and })aitook 
of their more roh\ist hut less refined character; hut 
with the la))He of time and the inlhienceof noithern 
immrsions it modilied into (Jothie foims. Con- 
temporaiy with (freek art of the best period, the 
jew(*llerv of tin; bitrustsins forms the most lemaik- 
able exainple of fine metal-working of ancient times. 
The Etruscan jew(dlers went; able 1o jwodnee on tin' 
surface of their gold a rich granulated ajjpcaiance, 
as if it were dust-ed over in a j)erfectly e<|nal 
manner with gold powdin-, which it has long been 
the (U;spaii' of jewelleis to imitate. The cinque- 
<‘onl.o ])ro<luced jeweller’s work which reaclu;d its 
highe.st point in the beautiful workmanship of 
Retivomito (kdlini. Later mnny line ciaftsmetj 
wer(‘ at work in France and Fngland, and their 
work has come down the ages to show the beauty 
of their de.sigri and their very high technique. 
Ajuong the finest examples of tlu'ir woik may he 
taken the jewels of knightly ordeis, such as the 
‘(Toorgo’ and the ‘ Toison d’Or,’ ami kingly 
regalia. During the Vietoriau agi^ jewelleiy be- 
e.ame heavy, and in many cases clumsy, hut a new 
devehipmeiit has arisen, whereby extreme lightness 
and gifU'.e aie given to jewelled work. 'J'hiswoik 
is not the sole jiroduction of one man as of old, Imt 
the best of the jeweller’s art of the 20th century is 
of a high standard of excellence, in the East, more 
particularly in China and Japan, the uit of the 
anci(mt (uaftsmeii survives in a commercial age, 
and niagnitieent (;xamples of gold woik and enamel 
are still being produced. Reauty of design and 
exquisite taste are blended to perfection in these 
works, In India a more florhl type is admired, 
where gold (often finely engraved) is set with many 
coloure<l stones. Again, no other race of jewellers 
can with so small an a, mount of gold produce lilignu; 
work of sneli excellence, 'rraditional skill and 
ancient forms are also perpetuated in the peasant 
jew(dl(My of the vanons European communities, 
which yet show in their puiity the styles, combina- 
tions, ami metliods of working in use Ixdoie iho 
harsli mechanical forms of modem clieap jewelh;ry 
came in to corrupt taste and supplant simple arts. 
In the same way the jewellery of the Scandinavian 
peoples shows vigour and individuality of character. 

'I'he distinction between jewellery of the present 
day and that of earlier times is found in the funda- 
mental fact that the old work is the creation of the 
craftsman, while the modern jewel is the product 
of a niannfactiirer who adopts all hilionr-saving 
machines and appliances for the economical finish- 
ing of his wares. ’Phe lowest class of jewellery is 
so entirely devoid of taste and artistic significance 
that it hardly deserves tlie name. Many sehools, 
however, are in existence over tin; woi hl wliero art 
is considered of more value than money, and work 
of the highest type, worthy even of being compared 
with the work of the great masters of tJie past, is 
being produced. 

See Emmanuel, JOiatnomh and Precious (18155) ; 
Chaffers, History of English Gohhiniths (1881); Gee, 
Hall-marking of Jewellery (1882) ; J/uthner, Jewellery of 
the Renaissance ( 1882 ) ; E. W. fStreeter, Precious Slones 


and Oenis (1884); Ddcle, Histotre de la Bijouterie 
Fran^aise (1889); J. de W. Addison, Arts and Crafts 
in Jewellery (1908); T. H. Hendley, Indian Jewellery 
(1909) ; Marshall, Ci'eek, Eti'uscan, and Roman Jewrllrry 
(1911); T. B. Wigley, The Art of the Ooldamiih and 
Jeweller (1911); H. Wilson, Silver-work and JewelUry 
(1912); A. B. Kyley, Old Paste (1913); F. W. Burgers, 
Antique Jewellery (1919); G. younghusburul, Crown 
Jewels of England (1919); F, Stopford, Romance of the 
Jeieel (1920); .loan Evans, English Jewellery, Fifth 
Century to 1800 ( 1921 ), ami Magical Jewels (1922) ; The. 
Studio for modern developments of goldsmiths’ work and 
jewellery ; also Brooch, Wiones (Buecioum). 

•J<‘WH{corrn})f.t;d from Yehudi in), the namegiven, 
since tin* Rahylonish c{ii)tivity, to the descendantH 
of the pafriarch Abraham, who, jihouf the year 
20(10 n.o. emigratcil from Meso^ieitamia, on the 
east side of tin; Euphrates, to (’amian oi Bah'stine. 
'I’hey were origin.'illy CJil led Ilelu'ews ( see llKimiOW 
L.VNtJB A(JK ), In (umsequence of a lamim; in 
Canaan, .laeoh, on the invif ation of his .son .loseph, 

ho luiel become chief niinist('r of 1 In; king of Egypt, 
went down thither with all his himily, which nnin- 
hered seventy ‘ souls,’ nnd obtained liom I’haiaoh 
pminission to setlli* in the land of (Joshen. Hero 
the Jlehrews residi'd, accouling to Exod. xii. 40, 
430 years. According to the genealogical (si hie of 
the, Levites, in I'Aod. vi. 1(5 2.5, however, their 
sojourn would not have lasted longer than 210 or 
21.5 years; most of the eominentatois, (lu-ndore, 
take, with .losejihns, th(> 4.30 years to indieat.c 
the jieriod from iVhrahain to the Exodus (cf. 
(Jahtt. iii. 17). During the lifetime of .losiqili, 
and jirohnhiy for some generations af ( (m w sirds, 
tlie Hehiews were widJ lieated, and jiro.sjiered ; 
hill, a new dynasty- probably lln; J9th- aiose, 
and ilniy were reduced to refentless slaveiy. A 
deliverer at lengtii apiiesiriui in the nei.^on of 
Moses ((j.v. ). 'riie circninstanees of (In* exodus 
(about 1.320 H.C.*'*)— such as the ten plagm's and tin; 
crossing of the Red Sea — ari' a source of eonfinua,! 
controversy between the Rationalistic and the 
Sujira-naturalistie sehools of biblical ciitieisni ; hut 
the J((rt of an exodus would he disjaite.d only by 
the wildest scepticism. 

The wandering in the wilderness of tlu; Sinaitic 
peninsula is said to have lasted forty years, though 
a reeoid of the events of two years only has been 
preserved. These, however, areolniously the most 
importajit, as they eontain an idahorate account of 
tlu; giving of the I^aw (Exod. xix. et sei/. ), which is 
represented as a direct revelation made to Moses 
by .Jehovah Himself, who diiseended upon Moiftit 
Sinai in lire, amid the roar of thunders and tlie 
quaking of hills. The antiquity, howevm-. of the 
priestly or ecclesiastical portions nf the Benin, tench 
IS keenly disnuted by a rapidly growing inn jority 
if modi;rn scliolnrs, even so nrtliodox an authuiity 
as Er. Delitzseh having hecmiie a c-onveit to tlieir 
views shortly before his d(;ath. 'Plie modern school 
seek to show the jirob, ability of siicli passages 
having been coinposeil and inserted suhseipient to 
(he great organisation of the priesthood by David ; 
and, in jiroof of this point., among other e'videnees, 
to tlie Rook of .Judges (q.v, ), which naimtes the 
history of the HehriwNs some. 200 years after the 
conquest of Canaan, and which yet contains 
scarcely a single trace of the existence of Mosaic 
institutions among them. For the origin of the 
J.aw as w'e now have it, tlie develo])ment of the 

Tlie <lat.es vary; 8. H. I>rivci {Gi-neala, xxviii. ff.) proiio.ses 
‘itJliO ; tlie Cambridge A nr. JltiO ; Weuliier, 1950; 'Fliiiiler.s- 

Petne, 2110; liis ciiroi)Cli)t;y is bf'st stnUiecl in his Egi/pt and 
Israel ^ London, lOH), wnfcii slionld be consnltfxl lor Lins and 
fur subseipieiit dates. 

2 Here again scholars differ as to date; Prof. .Sayce, ]2i:i ; 
Prof, Ureastoil, c. 1230; Camb Aim. Hist., c. 1235 or J.‘180 (Mie 
toe. cit. ii. 260 ».). See A, H. McNeile, Exodus, pp. 75 f1'. ; S. A. 
(-ook, In Kuo. Hr., s.v. Exodus, ami F, J. Foakes-Jaek.soii, liibl. 
Hist, of the Heb., App. B. to chap. iii. 
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national conscsiousness, and the growth of the Olt 
Testament literature, see Bible. There is a grow 
ing tendency among critics to localise the giving 
of the Law and the various events connected witli 
revelat ion at Kadc^sh rather .than in the so-called 
Sinaitic neninsula. 

The ‘ land of promise ’ became theirs at last 
(al)out 1274 n.c.M. under Joshua (q.v. ), the suc- 
cessor of Moses. Trilwi after tribe was swept from 
its ancient territory, and for the most part either 
annihilated or forced to flee. Yet- the whole bulk 
of the native inhabitants was not extirpated or 
cx|»('lbHl, nor even subdued till a muc,b later p(U‘iod. 
I’he (iountry was now divided among the Tiebrew 
tribes Tile magnificent pastoral region f-o the east 
of the Jordan was now occ.ujtical by the trilsis of 
Reuben, (Jad, and tiio half-tribe of Manasseh; while 
the land west of the Jordan was ])arcelled out to 
the remaining .ludn,h, Simeon, Dan, Benjamin, 
Lphraim, tlu' s(u;ond li.alf - tribe of Manasseh, 
Issac.liar, Zebulon, Na))htfili, and Asher. JMietiibe 
ot Levi leceivcid, instead of a. iirovin<;e, forty-eight 
cities sc, !i, tiered t hrougbout < ’a,naan and the tenth 
part, of th(* fruits of tlu! field, and were allowc;d 
geneially to settle nidividually throughout the land 
w lu'r(' t hey clujsc'. 

After the d(!)ith of Joshua (about 1254 the 

want of a chief t.o tin* young state becanui sadly 
p!il[).ible. Little regard was paid to the Mosaic 
inst it ut;ions ; the single t ribes [uirsned their own 
individual interest.s; iutermairiagos with the idol 
at rolls nat ives wcakenisl the bond of union stil 
fuitlim-; and the next <‘onsef(uence was that, the 
tribe-' w'ere singly .subdued by the surroumliii;^ 
naiions. At this juncture, there aro.se at intervals 
valianl men and wonimi. Judges { who 
libel at, ed the people fiom their op})rcssors, the 
M oalntes, Philistines, Ammonites, Amalekites, «ftc. 
b’itteim of t hese an; named, .some of whom ajjjiear 
to have Ix'en (iontcmpoi ary with eaidi other, and 
to have exercised authority in diflerent parts of 
the country. This jieriod constitutes the ‘ heroic ’ 
age of flehrcw history. Among these Judge.s the 
prophetess Deborah, (rideon, .fephthah, the her- 
culean Samson, and the propiiet Samuel are 
especially notable ; t he last, mentioned was, in 
every sense! of the word, the greatest Hebrew 
that had as yet. aiipeared since the days of .Moses. 
The lirst of the nrouhets, be was al.so the last of 
the repulilican (miiifs of the confederate tribes. 
Wearied of their inlestiru! feuds, harassed by tlie 
incursions of their predatory rujighbours, chiefly, 
how ever, goaded by the characteristic de.siro ‘ to 
he like all the other nations’ ( I Sam. viii. 5), the 
peo])le eotnpolled him, in his old age, to choose for 
them a king (1067 n.c.^}. 

I'lie lirst who exiircised regal authority was 
Saul, the Jienjamite ( 1067-1055 B.c.^). But, though 
a distinguished warrior, and a man of royal 
presenc.e, he appears not to have jiossessed the 
mind of a statesman ; and his wilful ness and par- 
oxysms of insanity tinally alienated from him 
many of the bravest and best of his subjects. 
After his death on Mount (lillioa, David (q.v.), 
his son-in-law, was proc.laimod king (1065-1015 
B.c.’’). This monarch was by far the greatest that 
ever sat on the tlirone of Israel. Ills reign, and 
that of his equally famous son, Solomon, are 
regarded as the golden time of Hebrew history. 
The remaining aborigines of Canaan and its borders 
— viz. the Philistines, Edomites, Amalekites, 
Moabite.s, &c. - were thoroughly subdued ; the 
boundaries of the Hebrew kingdom wore extended 

1 Th« Camb. Anc. Hist, dates tlie age ofSisera and tlie Juilges 
as 1115 B.c. 

^ According to the Camb. Anc. Hist, ttiis would be about 
1190-80. 

3 Tlie Camb. Anc. Hist, dates the age of Saul (doubtfully) as 
1025, and tlie age of David (also doubtfully) as 1010. 


as far as the Euphrates and the Red Sea ; Jeru- 
salem was captured, and made the capital of the 
conqueror ; the priesthood was reorjganised on a 
splendid scale; the arts of poetry, music, and archi- 
tecture w'ere cultivated ; schools of prophcc}" ( first 
estahlislujd, probably, by Samuel) began to flourish; 
a magnificent t emple for the worship of Jehovah was 
built in the capital ; and commercial inter(;ourso was 
carried on with Pha:nicia, Arabia, Egypt, w ith India 
and Ceylon, and perhaps with even Sumntra, Java, 
and the Spice J.slands. But there was a (‘;(TikcT at 
t he root of all this prosi!erit.y. Tlu- enoimous nnd 
w^asteful exjtenditnro of Solomon fox ed him to lay 
fi(!avy taxes on the peo]d(!. His wealth did not 
enrich them ; it rather made them ])oorer ; and 
althongb gifti'd with transc(!iHlent wi.sdoii! and 
the most brilliant mental jiowcrs. towards the 
end of bis life be ])X»,sents the sad spcctacb' of 
a eommon eastern despot, voluptuous, idolattous, 
oisiHsionally even cni(!i, ami bis reign (1015-977 
B.C."^) cannot but be regai'ded, liotb jiolitically and 
finaneially, as a splendid failure. Aftei bis death 
the Hebrew' mouarcliy, in which the genus of 
dissension- chiefly jealousy against tlu* influence 
of Judah— liad been silently grow ing up for many 
a yi'ur, split under Reboboani into two si'ctions 
(c. 9JO B.c. )- the kingdom of rludab, under Rcbo- 
boam, son of Solomon, and the kingdom of Isiael, 
uruhu' Jeroboam, the Ejibraiiuite. The iorim'i' of 
these <'ount lies comi>rised the two tribes ol .ludab 
and Benjamin, together, probably, with sonic 1 tanitc 
and Siimonite cities; the latter, the remaining 
ten. After nineteen kings of diflerent dynasties, 
among whom .Icroboani, Abab, Joram, ileroboain 
IL, Pekah may hi* nuiiitioned, bad leigned in 
T.sratd, f<?w of wlioin succeeded to tin* tbroiu' otlier- 
Avise tlian by the murder of their px'deci .ssois, the 
eonntry Avas finally (*on()m'red by Shalmaneser IV. 
ami Sargon, kingsof A.s.syria, its sovi'reign, Ilosliea, 
fbroAATf into jirison, the mass of tlie peojile eariied 
HAvay cajitiA'e (722-1 b.c.) into the far east, the 
mountainous regions of Media, and tbeii place 
supplied by Assyrian colonists. These, mingling 
and intermarrying Avitb tlu* remnant of the 
Israelites, formed the mixed people (‘albid Sama- 
ritans (q.v.). Among the tAventy kings of 
the Hous(* of David Avbo ruled over Judah, Je- 
bu.shaidiat, Uzziab, Hezekiab, and .losiab distin- 
guished tbemHehos both by their abilities as 
rulers and by their zeal for tlie worship of 
Jehovah. Yet evi n they were, for the most }»art, 
unable to stay the idolatrous practices of the 
peonle, against Avbich the jhojibets’ voices e\(>n 
could not prevail. Other kings Avere, for the most 
part, more or less unfaithful themselves to the rc- 
ligionof their fathers, and unable to AA'itlistand the 
power of the Plgyptians, Assyrians, and Babylonians, 
to each of Avhorn tliey in turn became tributary, 
until at last Nebuchadnezzar ’ captured Jerusalem 
(587-6 B.c. ), plundered and burned the3'cmple, jiut 
out the eyes of King Zedekiah, and carried ofl the 
iiost illustrious and Avcalthy of the inhabitants 
irisoners to Babylon. The Israelites, avIio luul 
lieeii exiled 134 years before the inbabitMUts of 
Judah, never returned. What became of them 
has alAA’ays been matter of vaguest, sj)e(!ulMt lou 
(see BA JJYLONI.SII (’abtivity, AN(3LO-1sBAEL1TE 
Theory, Bkni-Tsbael). 

All that Ave knoAV of the condition of the Hehx^AVS 
during the captivity relates exclusively to the 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Judtili. And so 
mild, especially during the later yeais, wns the 
treatment which they received in the Ilahylonian 
empire that, w'hen liberty Avas announced to the 
whole l)ody of tlie captives, only the loAvest of 

* G. A. Stnitli, 970-933. 

0 Jeremiah jjlves the name more correctly ue Ncbuchadreztar : 
thi-s i.H a fair equivalent of original Nab€-Kndvmrur. 
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the low returned, together with thu J^evites an« 
Priests. The Book of Estlier hears testimony to 
the numbers tfiat had remained seattered ove“ 
the vast empire. 

The irdlnenee of this exile, however, was of a 
most strikinf? and lasting nature. Babylon henc.e- 
forth b(!('ame, and remained up to about 1000 A.Ji., 
tht! ‘second land of Israel ’ — in many respects even 
njore higliJy prized than Palestine. To this brief 
pei iorl of the captivity must be traced many of the 
mo'it ini})ortant institutions of th<‘. synaj^oj^ue in 
its wider sense. Common relij.^ious meetings, with 
prayer, wore established ; many of the Mosaic, laws 
wen! re-inf orced in their primitive rigour ; and 
the body of the ‘oral law’ began to shape itstdf, 
however rudely, then and there. Be.sides, there 
began to grow uj) and unfold itself the belief in 
a Messiah, a Deliverer, one who should redeem the 
j)eople from their bondage, 'riie writer of tin' last 
twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah, wln» is u.snally 
called by modern scholars the ‘ Yonng(!r Is;uali,' is 
held to belong to this pcniod, and exprtisses in glow- 
ing language the hojaiH of tin; exiles ; no less do 
many of the Psalms belong to this time. From t his 
period, likewise, tin; belie.f in tlu' resurrection of 
the boily and Ihe immortality of tin* soul, as well 
as the not ion of angels and demons, begins to ent(*r 
more dist inctly into the general creed. 

The exih* is gernnally c.onijtuted to have lasted 
s(;venty y(*ars. This is not stric.tly <‘orrect ; it 
last(>d seventy years if riickoned from the capture 
of .Jernsn.h'ni in the reign of .lelioiakini (001), but 
onl\' lifty counting from tlni destrinition of .l<*ru- 
salem. When Cyrus, the Persian king, liad ov<‘,r- 
thrown the Babylonian kingdom (53H B.c.) he 
issiKid an edict permitting the exiles to return 
home ; and a minute account of t he circumstances 
atternling this piyous event is given in the Books 
of Ezra and Nebeniiah. 

'Tin* foiindatlons of tin* Seijond Tem^de, w'cre laid 
in the second year of the return, but in <‘onse- 
({uence of the interference of t he Samaritans the 
work had to Im; laid aside. It was not n^sumed 
till tlie second year of Darius llystasjios (5*20 
and was finally completed in tbs sixth year (510 
B.C. ). 'riu! waste cititis were likewise ndniilt and 
rejieoided. During the long reign of Darius the 
dews were bl(‘ss(*d with a high degre.e of niaUnial 
prosperity. U nder his successor, Xerxes, prol»ably 
oc, curved t-hi? incidents recorded in the Book of 
Esther. In tin; .s(;venth year of Artaxerxes, the 
succe.ssor of Xerxes, Ezra the prie.st, invested 
with high powers, headed a second migration. 
Thirteen years later Nelicmiah, Arta.xerxes’ cup- 
bearer, but a man of Jewish family, was ordered 
to proceed to derusalem, and, aided by Ezra and 
others, snec.iseded in seinefly fortifying the city, 
notwithstanding the (umtinuous opposition from 
Samai it . ins, .\mmonite.s, and Arabians. Tin; 
strictest oliservanco of the ‘ written law,’ even of 
those of its jiarts which had l>een for some reason 
or other disregarded, was now vigorously enforced, 
and many ‘oral ordinances’ were put intx) prat; 
tico whicli do not seem to have been mneb beard 
of previously. The supreme spiritual authority 
was ve,st(;d in a .so(;iety of idous and i»r<!-eniinently 
learned men, foundetl by Ezra, out of wbieb grew 
the ‘Great Synagogue.’ The compilation and 
tr-anscription of the sacred records began, jieriod- 
ical i>ublic readings and expoundings of the law 
were instituted, and the vast Targumic, as well as 
the so-called rabbinical literature, generally dates — 
in its earliest beginnings— -from this point. During 
the life of Nehemiah the breach between the Jews 
and Sam.iritans became final, by tlie ero(;tion on 
Mount Gerizim (q.v.) of a rival tcmnle to that at 
Jerusalem, and the creation of a rival priesthood. 

Alexander the Great, on bis way to conquer the 


whole East, did not deem it necessarv to storm 
Jerusalem. The inhabitants submitted (332 B.C. ), 
and be even ileigned to have sacrifices offered on 
liis behalf to the national god of his new* subjects, ^ 
a great number of whom, and of Samaritans, be 
carried away to Egypt., and with these Jew’ish 
captives jiconlcd a third of his ncAvly-founded 
city Alexandria. After him Ptolemy Soter, one 
of his generals, who bad become king of Egypt, 
invaded Syria, took Jerusalem (320 B.C.), and 
carried off’ 100,000 of the inhabitants, wJioni he 
forced to settle cbieffy in Alexandria and C^ene. 
'I’lie Egyptian or Alexandrian ‘ Disjiersion ’ (Uolah) 
— de.stined to be of vast, importance in the de- 
velopment of Judaism and ( Jiristianity — gradu- 
ally sjiread o\(;r the whole (;ountry, from Libya 
to Ethiopia. I’he Jews enjoyed equal rights with 
(heir fellow-subjects, both Egyptian and Greek, 
and were ailmilletl to the highest dignities and 
offices, so that many furtlu'r immigrants followed 
>f their own frt;e v ill.'- TJie freedom they enjoyed 
nabled them to reach, uiulcr Greek auspices, the 
highest eminence in seienci; and art. 'J’o this 
])crio<l belongs tlie Greek translation of tlie Bible, 
the Septuagint (q.N.), which, in its turn, while it 
estranged the peo]»Ie more and more from the 
language of their fathers, gavi; rise to a va.st 
]>.seudepigra])hiea,l and ai>ocryphal literature —not 
to mention the ]»e<'uliar («ra><;o-Je\\ ish philosoiihy, 
which .sprang from a mixture of Ilelleiii.sie and 
Orientalism. 

For a huiulied yenr.s Jiidiea itself remained 
under Kgyjitian rule. During the reigns ol the 
first three Ptolemies it piosjterod ; hut at ter the 
a<‘ce.sKioii of Ptoli'iny Pliilopator a change tor the 
worse caiiie over the fortunes of the. Jews. After 
his death Aniioelius 111. («i.v.) of Syria iiicoiiioi- 
ated Palestine w’ith ( he ilominions of tlie Seleucida*, 
and treated the tlews less favourably than their 
F.gyptian masti'i-s had done. Their fate became 
harder .still und(;r his son, Antioclins Kpijiliam'-s, 
or Ejumanes (‘tin* Madman’), who, by every 
means a eiut l and foolliurdy policy could (le\ise, 
outraged the K'li^ious feelings of tlie nation. 
To force the .lews into the Greek relipion, the 
temple at Jerusah'in was iledicated to Jujiiter 
OlympiuH ; idol altars wane built in (wi'vy village, 
and the people constrained to otl’er swine daily. 
Some yielded, many tied, the greater part jn-eferred 
martyrdom in some shajie or oilier. 

At this juncture the heioic family of Mattathias, 
a priest of tJic house; of the Hasmoneans, rose, 
tog(;tIier with a few patriots, against the immense 
pow'er of the Syrians. The national cause quickly 
gathered strength, and after tliedeatbof Mattatliias 
(160 B.C.), Judas Maccabams (see MACCABEES ) led 
tlie national hosts to victory against the Syrians. 
After hi.s death (160) bis broibers .Jonathan and 
Simon oomjileted the work of deliverance, and 
instituted the Sanhedrin ( ]45).'‘ During their rule 
alliances were twice formed witJi tlie Bomans, and 
the country once more began to j)ro.sper. Under 
Simon more esjieeialJy Syrian rule became a mere 
shadow* : bis was an almost absolute j:)owt;r, so 
niueb so that- in the year 170 of the Seleucidian era 
142 B.C.) a new Jewish era was commenced, and 

1 Tin* circuniKtaiiceH of AIox.'hkIi'i’h visit are much disimted. 

2 The life of tlie Jews in Egypt is now much illuminated by 
the Aramaic and (later) ilreek papyri. Bee the various eds. of 

A. Cowley, E. Sachau, A. Ougiiad, and I). W. Btaerk (Aramaic), 

B. I’. Grenfell and A. 8 . Hunt (Greek). 

Thi.s may perhaps he inferred from ] Macc. xiv, 28. The 
problems of the Baiihediin are both numerous and involved, 
h-e JfVK Enn/rJ., .S.4ii))edrin, .Simon, Ac. ; C. Taylor, Sai/iyipr 
^Itcvrsus II. ; W\ Baol.er in llaHtings, D. li. A. Burlilei {Das 
Spnkpdrinvi in Jerv.vOrvi) mnintains that there were two 
t)udi(‘R, each called Sanlipdriit. One was ixilitical and one 
leligioiiR. It is to the former that Josephn.s and the Gospels 
refer. This view discussoii by G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, 
vol. i. pp. 420 if. 
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g iiblio documents bore date, ‘ In the fir«t year of 
iinon, liigh- priest and chief of the Jews’ (see 
1 Macc. xiii. 41-2). Simon’s son, Jolin Hyrcanus 
(q.v.), after a brief period of vassalage to the 
Syrians, extended his authority over Samaria, 
(jralilee, and Idumea — the Idumeans l)eing con- 
verted to the Jtiwish religion. His son, Aristo- 
huliiH, added Tturea to his dominions ; Alexander 
Janmeus, succeeding his brother, further con- 
trived to enlarge his territories, lie was disliked 
by the mass of his countrymen, and a civil war of 
six years’ duration ensued. His Avife, Alexandra, 
securing the su])port of the Pharisees (q.v.), 
governed, on the whole, prudently for nine years. 
The Pharisaic party, hoAvever, abused the power 
w hi(!h fell into their hands, and a reaction took 
place. Aristohiilus, youngest son of the queen, 
marched to Jeni.salem,and ejected his elder brothel', 
Hyrcanus 11., from the sovereignty. This led to 
the inteiference of the Romans, wJio were then 
lighting both in Syria and Armenia. Jerusalem I 
was eaj)tui(Mi (03 n.C.) by I’omjjey, .huhea madti ! 
<l('.pendent on the Roman proAunce of Syria, and ! 
Hyrcanus appointed ethnarch and high-priest. i 
In 54 n.C. Licinius Crassus plundered the Temple, 1 
which Pomjtey had sjiared. When the war between 
Ca;sarand Pom poy broke out, the jiartisans of Pom- 
pey were numerous in Syria, and contrived to poison 
Aristohiilus and execute his son Alexander, who 
w('re (Cesareans (49 n.C.). After the death of Pom- 
j>ey, hoAvever, things changed ; and llyreaniiH, or 
railu'r Antipater the blumean (avIio was both his 
minister ami master), saw the necessity of securing 
the favour of ( 'u'sar. With Hyrcanus II. ended 
the liiK! of the Ilatfinttutcan princes. They Avere 
nominally both sovereigns and h igh- priests ; hut 
the leal religious authority had jiassed into the 
hands of the jniosthood, and especially of the San- 
hedrin (<i.v.). The Idtinn'.au, dynasty virtually 
commenced Avith Antipater, avIio prevailed on 
(\esar to leslrict Hyrcanus to the Iiigli-priesthood, 
and obtained for himself tln^ ollice of procurator of 
Judjea, Avhile his eldest son Phazael was appointed 
goA^ernor of Jerusalem, and his younger son Herod 
governor of (Jalilee. J’he .lewisii or national party 
took alarm at this sudden increase of Idumean 
lioAvcr ; strife (;nsm*d, and ultimately Antipater 
perished by jmison ; hut Herod, by the assistance of 
th(! Romans, linally entered Jerusalem in triumjdi 
(37 n.C.), caused Antigonus, the last male repre- 
sentative of the Hasmonean line, and his most 
dangerous enemy, to be ])ut to death, and <‘.om- 
menced the ilillicult task of governing a people 
who Avere growing more and more unruly every 
day. For the history of the next period, see U EKOl>. 
After Herod’s death (4 n.c. ), Archelaus, one of 
his sons, ruled Judiea and Samaria ; but his arbi- 
trariness, and still more his constant attacks upon 
religion, made him hatetul to the people; and 
Augustus, listening to their just complaints, de- 
piived him of his power, and banished him to 
Vienne. Jiuhea was now thrown together Avith 
Syria, and was ruled by Roman governors. 

In the year 38 A.ii. the Emperor Caligula issued 
an edict ordering divine honours to be paid to him- 
sel f. Everywhere throughout the Roman dominions 
the Jews refused to obey. At Alexandria a fright- 
ful massacre took place, and for a time it seemed 
as if the whole of the inhabitants of Judma, too, 
Avere doomed to perish. Herod Agrippa obtained 
anew from Claudius the dominion over all the 
parts once ruled by his giandfather Herod, ;ind 
many [uivileges were through his influence 
granted to his Jewish subjects, and even to 
Foreign Jews. They received the rights of Roman 
citizenship (41 A.D.), and their ruler even tried 
to conciliate their religious prejudices by the 
strictness Avith which he observed their law ; yet 


the national party remained malcontent, and in 
an almost permanent state of mutiny. 

After the death of llerod Agrippa I. the country 
Avas a^ain subjected to Roman governors. The 
(ionfusion soon became indescribable. The A\dio!e 
laml was overrun Avith robbers and assassins, some 
of whom professed to he animated by religious 
motives, while others Avere mere ruffianly R’ee- 
hooters and cut-throats ; the antipathy between 
JeAvs and Samaritans waxed liercer and fiercer, 
and the latter Avaylaid and murdered the orthodox 
Calileans as they went up to worshiy) at .lerusalem ; 
all sorts of impostors, fanatics, and jiretenders to 
magic made their ajijiearance ; the prii^sthood Avas 
riven by dissensions ; the hatreds hetAveen the 
populace ami the Roman soldiery (mostly of Cncco- 
Syrian origin), ami under the comimind of cruel 
procurators, such as Albinus and Gessius Florus, 
increased; frmhtful portents (according to Jose- 
phus) appeared in the heavens, until, in 66 a.d,, 
in spite of all the precautionary eflorts taken by 
Agrippa, the party of Zealots, also called Sicarii 
or ‘ Assassins,’ burst into ojien rebellion, Avhich, 
after a horrible carnage, Avas terminated (70 a.d. ) 
by tlve comjuest of Jerusalem by Titus, the destruc- 
tion of the temple, and the massacre anu naiiish- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of the unlmpiiy 
people, Avho Avero scattered among their brethien 
in all parts of the Avorld. 

The defencii of Jerusalem as narrated by Jose- 
phus is one of the most magnificent and melancholy 
examples of mingled heroism and insanity that the 
Avorld aflorils. Viny considerable numhors of Jcavs 
Avere still allowed to remain in their native coun- 
try, and for the next thirty years, although both 
hated and treated with rigour, they appear, on 
the whole, to have flourished. The Enqieror 
Niirva Avas as lenient to them as to the rest of 
his subjects ; hut as soon as they had attained 
some measure of political vitality, their turbulent 
and fanatical spirit broke out anew, ’rheir last 
attenqits to throAV ofi‘ the Roman yoke, in (’yrene 
(115 A.D.), Cyprus (116), Mesopotamia (118), and 
Palestine, under Rar-Cochha (q.v.), Avere defeated 
after enormous and almost incnidihle butcheries. 
The supjiression of Rar-Cochba’s insurrection (135 
A.D.) marks the final desolation of Juda*a, and the 
dispersion of its inhabitants. ’I’lic Avhole of Jiuh'ca 
Avas made like a desert, about 985 toAAms and vill- 
ages lay in ashes, 50 fortresses Avere razed to the 
ground ; the name of Jerusalem itself was changed 
into Capitolinu, and a heathen colony settled 

in the city, from entering which every .Jew was 
strictly deliarred. The hardships to Avhich the un- 
fortunate race were subjected were again alleviated 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius ; Alexander Severns 
placed Abraham on the same divine level as he did 
Christ. Heliogabalus, among his many sen.seless 
whims, patronised various JeAvish practices, such 
as circumcision and abstinence from swine’s llcsh ; 
and, generally speaking, from the close of the 2(1 
century till the establishment of Christianity under 
Constantine (330 A.D.), Avhen their hopes were once 
more dashed to the ground, the JeAVs of the Roman 
empire appear to have thriven astonishingly. In 
this period falls the redaidion of the chief code and 
basis of the ‘Oral Law,’ the Mishna, conqileted by 
Jehuda Hannasi (‘the Prince’), or Hakkadosh 
( ‘ the Saint ’ ), president of the great school at 
Tiberias (220) ; and upon this code wme grafted 
subsequently the two gigantic tsommentaries or 
complements, the Palestinian and the Babylonian 
Gemaras. The Babylonian Jews Avere even more 
fortunate than their western brethren, though they 
did not perhaps attain the meridian of their 
prosperity till the revival of the Persian, on the 
doAVTifall of the Parthian empire. Their leader 
was called ‘The Prince of the Captivity’ (Resh 
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Galutha ), and was chosen from among those lield to 
he descended from the Mouse of David. He lived in 
gi'eat si)](}ndoiir, assuming among his own people 
the style and state of a monarch. The reputation 
for leaining of the Jiahylonian scdioois, Noliardea, 
Sura, ajid Pumheditlia, was very great. What 
was, al tliis t ime, the condition of the Jews farther 
east we c-annot precisely say. The settlements in 
India (Malabar) must nave arisen l()rjg before the 
famous Sasttnam or copper tablets record the 
grant of land to Jo.se,])h Itabban {r. 750 A.D.), and 
it se(Mns fairly ceitain that Jews had obtained a 
looting in China, if not before tlie time of Christ, 
al- hiast during the 1st century. 

In Kurojie the ascendency of Christianity was 
baneful to the Jews. Imperial etlicbs and ecclesi- 
astical decrees vkul with each other in the rigour 
of theii’ intolerance towards this unluipjiy jieople 
They were prohibited from malcing con vim ts, and 
from marrying Christian women ; they were bur- 
dened with heavy taxes ; yet no juoseiMil-ion appar- 
enf ly could destroy the immoital race. In llu‘ 4th 
(lenlury tliey are found in larg«! numbers in Illyria, 
Italy, Spain, Minorca, Caul, n.ud the Homan towns 
on tlie Rhine ; ihey are agncnlt urist-s, traders, and 
artisans ; they hold land ; their services, in fact, 
cannot- be dispensed with ; Constantine, during 
whose reign a lierc(' revolution broke out among 
the Atiaus and Jews ( J5J), terms them ‘that most 
hateful of all peo]>kC ; yet in spite of this they lill 
important civil and military situations, Inive special 
courts of justice, and cxiu'cise, tin; influence that 
springs from the possession of wealth and know- 
ledge. The brief rule of Julian the Ajiostate even 
shed a momentary gleam of splendour over their 
destinie-s, and seiuired for them permission to r<*- 
huild the temple of Jerusalem. The death of this 
empiuor, however, frustrated tlu'ir labours, and 
till* ra]»id increa,se of e(!ch'sijist-ical j)ow(*r was hurt- 
ful to them in a variety of ways ; altliough the 
emj)erors now began to protect them as far as 
they could. In 404 they wen* (ixclmled by 
Ilonorius from military service. After the fall of 
the w<*stern empiie t-heir fortunes wtue (lillerent 
in dillerent countries. In Italy, Sicily, and Sai- 
dinia they were for a time unmolested ; in the 
Byzantine. emj)iie tluiy sulkired many oppressions; 
whik* in the tith and 7t-h centuries the Pranks 
and S}>anish Visigoths iniruded on them frightlul 
]iers(‘(!utions. 

'riie siukh'n volcanic outburst of Mohammaianism 
in the Arabian jiemiisula was at first disastrous to 
t he Jews in that ]»art ol the wan Id. It is believed 
that- Jmlaism w'as jiot- only known in Arabia but 
that at one time it had held sway there as a sti'ite 
religkm. Tor several ccmtiiries a Jewish kingdom 
is thought to have exisbal in the south-west of 
Arabia, (Milled Himyaritis or Ilomeritis, w'hich 
was in a nourishing (iondition in 120 B.C. About 
the bth cent\iry a prince of the Jewish faith 
mounted the throne of Yemen ; twice, how'ever, the 
Jewish kings \\<M(! driven from it, and the Chrif\tian 
religion was introduced in that part in 530.’ At 
first Jewish tribes around Mecca and Medina 
entertained opinions favouralde to MohaniTm^.d 
as an Arabian chief, hut wlum Islam began to 
threaten their own faith tluiy rose in arms against 
its founder. Mohammed })roved tlie .stronger ; 
he subdued the Cliaihar tribes in G27, and tlie 
Arabian Jews were finally massacred ; some eseaped 
and a few remained in tin* peninsula, where Yemenite 
Jews survive to tliis day. J'he spread of Moham- 
iiHidanisni through Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Pgypt, 
Africa, and the south of Sjiain was, nevertheless, 
on the wdiole advantageous to the Jews. Excejit- 

' Tlu^ oarly relat ions botwOon Jews and Arabs formed the 
tbomr of Professor Jb H. Maruoliontli’s Schweirh J^ectvres for 
1021 (j)ubUsbf(l ill 1924, Oxford); see eBjiecially pj). 57 ff. 


ing accidental persecutions, such as those in Mauri- 
tania (under the Idrisids in 790) and in Egypt 
(under al-Hakim in 1010), they enjoyed, under the 
khalifs and Arabian princes, comparative peace. 
In Moorish Spain their numbers greatly increased, 
and they became famous for their learning as well 
as for trade. Tliey were counsellors, secretaries, 
astrologers, and [diysicians to the Moorish rulers ; 
and this period may well lx; considered the golilen 
age of Jew'ish literature. I'oets, orators, jiliilo- 
Hophers of highest eminence arose, and in consider- 
able numbers; and it- is a well-established fact 
tliat to them is chiefly due — through the Arab 
inedinni — the preservation nnd suhseipient spread- 
ing of ancient classical literature, more esjxx ially 
philosophy, in Europe. But in C’hristeiidoni few 
and far bet wet'ii were the monarchs who rose above 
tlie barbarism of the cliurcbes. Basil I. (867-886) 
by t hreats and jironiises converted many rlcws, but 
they returned to Judaism after his ch'ath. In 1044 
Cloii.staiitine IX. expelled the Jews from (kmslanti- 
nople, and othei pt'rsecut ions took ]ilace fiom time 
to time. In Hal)} Ionia, too, the Khalifat(i had 
pa.ssed into the hands of rulers hostile to the .)(‘ws ; 
Hezekiah, the last exilarch, fell a victim to 
calumny. He was <;ast into piison and toi lured; 
the schools were closed, the best of the com 
munity had fled to Sjiain, and those that remained 
wer(> re.duee-d to an abjeel eomlitioii, fioni which 
they took long to leeover. In Italy their posi- 
tion was niaih* tolerable by consideralile iieeiiniary 
saerifiees ; lieie and Hkmi* at int(*rvals a spirit 
of (Jiristian intob'rama* might break out. l>ut 
tlu‘y (;njoy(;d for the most jxirt the protection of 
the PofH's. 

licss favourable w jis their lot in France. Under 
tin* W'(‘aker of the( 'arlovingi.'instbeclmrcli advanct'd 
with inijxuions stridi‘s, mid ji melanclioly change 
ensued : kings, l)isbo])S, feudal barons, and even 
tin; municipalities, all joined in cruel persi'CMit ion. 
From the lltb to the lltb (‘('iiluiy tbeii history is 
a series of successive ma.ssacres. All manner of 
w'ild stories were circulated against- t-ln'in : it- was 
said that t-lii'y weie wont- to steal the Most," and 
contemptuously to st ick it (brongh and tlirongli ; to 
inveigle (Jiristian cbildien iitlo tlu'ir bouses, mid 
murder them ; to jioison wells : and llu* liki*. Tliey 
w'ere also hated lor their (‘xcessivi* usury, tliongli 
there can lx; no doubt that the jirincijial blame of 
this is to be attributed to those whose* tyranny, liy 
depriving the .J(*ws of the light- to possess hind, luul 
comjiressed their ac.t ivity into the nanowei chan- 
nels of tralfic. Oecasionally, how eve)-, t lieii- debtors, 
liigh and low', had recourse to ii very ejisy means 
of getting rid of their obligations. Thu.s, Philip 
Augustus, under whose rule the Jews se(;ni to inive 
held mortgage's of cnoi-moiis value*, sinijdy eonfis- 
eated the debts due to tbem, lorced tliem to snr- 
rt*nd(;r the pledges in tiigii jio^ses:- ion, se*ized t-heir 
goods, and banished them fiom the lie de h’ranee. 
Yet in less than twenty ye*ars, in llb8, the sfinic 
proud but wuistefiil momireb was ghul to let them 
come back. Louis IX., in 1234, cancelled a third 
of the claims which the* Jews had against Jiis 
subjects, ‘for the bciie'lit of his .soul.’ An edict 
was also issued for the seizin e and destruction of 
their sacred books : and ve* arc told that in Paris, 
in 1242, tw'enty-fonr cart loads of the 'Talmud and 
other books were cemsigned to the flames. In the 
reign of Philip the Fjiir the Jew's w'ere again ex- 
pel hid from Frjinee (1306), with the usual aecom- 
panimenth of cruelty : but the state of tlie royal 
linanccs.^ rendered it necessary, in 1315, to recall 
tliem ; and they w'ere allowed to enforce payment 
2 The i>liBnoiii«;iioii knenvri us tl>« ‘Bloody’ Host was caused 
by red iiiifiroscoiucH] iiifiiHoria, e.vact-ly reseiiibliiiK blood (Monas 
prodigwsa or Mici-ococmsi vrodigiosus), whicli BOlXle on bread or 
waferH if kept in tlio dark See the articles Host and Micro- 
coccus in Jew. Kncyd. 
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of the debts due to them, on condition that two 
thirds of the whole should be given up to the king ! 
But a religious ei>i<leiriic having seized the common 
i)eoi>le in Languedoc and the central regions of 
France (1321), they signalised tliCmselvcs by hor- 
rible massacres of the detested race. In the follow- 
ing year the plague broke out, and the wildest 
crimes were laid to the charge of the Jews. One 
sliudciers to read what followed ; in whole pro- 
vinces every -bsw was burned, and at Chiiion a 
hundi(',d and sixty of both sexes were burned 
togetlufr ! Clirisliaiiity never juoduced more re- 
8o1uL(‘ martyrs : they sang hymns in the place of 
torment. l^’inally, in 1394, they were banished 
from the centre of France. 

In Kngland they arc said to be mentioned in the 
ecclesiastical constitutions of Egbert, Archbishop of 
York, in 740 ; tluiy an? also named in a charter to 
the monks of (hoAvland, 833, hut the evidence relat- 
ing to these two nderences is serionsls impugned. 
Jose))h Jacobs (s.?’. England, in Jm\ Knryvl.) main- 
tains that then; were no Jevs in England Ixdon? 
William T. William the (xmqiieroi and William 
Itufns f.avoured tlumi ; the lattci carried his ctm- 
lemj)t for the religions institutions of his kingdom 
.so far that he actually fnimed out the vac., ml 
bishopric.- to Jeivs ; and at Ox fold, ei eii tlien a 
seat, of learning, they j)oss(.*ssed Ihiei' halls— Eonv- 
hard Hall, iNlosi's liall, ami Jacoh Hall \\ here 
flehi'c.w was taught to ('hristians as well as to (he 
youths of tludr own jansnasion. As (hey giew in 
wealth they gre\i in unpojuihuit y. On tlie day 
of t he coronation ot Kii haid the Lion- Heart (1189,). 
sonu' Jews being iound present at the spectacle, 
from which theii nation ha<! been strictly excluded, 
»L ])opular commotion against them broki* out, in 
liOmlon ; tbeii lionsi's wcri' pillaged and biinuid ; 
and thougli Haiiuh (h; Ohuivill, (Ik* cliicf-judiciary 
of the realm, partially succeeded in anestiiig 
tlie iiavoe., ami evim in bringing some ol the 
mob to justici! (three were hanged), yet the bai- 
banms Ligotry of 2>HeHt.s and ]tco]>le jueveiited 
anything likii lust or salutaiy itunishmcni. 
Similar scemis wck? w'itriesscd at Elorwich, Ed- 
mnndshnry, Stamfoiil, and "i'ork ; in York most 
of the Jews preferred deatli to foieed hapti.sm. 
Wlu'ii Kichard returned from Eale.stine their juo.s- 
IK'.ets hriglitened a little ; thougli they still wei<‘ 
treated with great rigour, their lives and wealth 
wcfie })iotected — 'tor a (amsideration ! John at lirst 
eoverc'd tliem wdth honour, hut smhlcnly turned 
lonnd on his jiroUSgcs, after they ha<l aeeumulated 
great wealth, ami imjnisoned, maltreate<l, and plun- 
dered tJiem in all parts of the country. ( mler 
Henry 111. they were mulcted enormously. Aceuseil 
ot clipping the coin of the realm, they Inul, a,s a 
penalty, to p,ay into tlie royal exclienuer (1230) a 
third of their mov,‘ihle projierty. To this reign 
h(»h)ngs the now' exploded story of the erucilixion of 
the (hiristian hoy, Hugh of Lincoln (q.v.). The 
acciission of Edwiird 1. did not mitigate their 
misery ; some lilforts were made to imluce them to 
give up their profession of usury, as was also done 
in France and elsewhme during the .same jKiriod ; 
hut, heavily taxed liy (he sovereigns or govein- 
ments of Christendom, and debarred by special 
decrees or by vulgar prejudice from almo.h. every 
other trade or occupation, tliey could not atlord to 
prosecute ordinary callings, I'Jie attempt made by 
the Dominican friars to convert them, of cour.se, 
failed utterly ; and in 12.74, the Jews — no longer 
able to withstand the constant hard, ships to which 
they were subjected in person and projierty — begged 
of their own accord to he allowed to leave the 
country. Kichard of Cornwall, however, p<?rsuaded 
them to stay. Ultimately, in 1290, they were 
driven from the shores of England, pursued by the 
execrations of the infuriated rabble, and leaving 


in the hands of the king all their propci*ty, debts, 
obligations, and mortgages. 

In Cerinany they were looked upon as the special 
property of tlie sovereign, who nought ana sold 
them, and were designated his Kammerk'neddc 
(‘chamber-servants’). About the 8th century 
they are found in all the Khenish towns ; in the 
10th century, in Saxony and Bohemia ; in the 
11th, in Swaliia, Franconia, and Vienna; and in 
th»; 12th, in Brandenburg and Silesia. Tlie same 
sort of treatment befell them in the emjiire as 
elsewhere ; they had to pay all manner of iniqui- 
tous taxes — body tax, capitation tax, trade taxes, 
c(»ronation tax — and to present a multitude of 
gifts to mollify the avarice or supjily the neces- 
sities of enqierors, jirinces, and barons. A laid 
against the J<*ws was a favourite pastime of a 
bankrupt noble in Ihosi* days. Thi? Crusades 
kindled a spirit not in Cermany only, however, 
hut through all Christendom, hostile to the 
‘enemi(*H of Christ.’ 'Treves, Metz, Cologne, 
Mainz, Whirms, Sjure.s, Straslmrg, am! other cities 
were deluged with the blood of the ‘ unheluivers.’ 
At sucli epochs the i>assioiis of tlie jiopulace and 
of tlie lowm- clergy could not he restrained. 'The 
word (said to he the initials oi Jlicro.so/j/taa 
rsf /tmliift, Jenisalein is fallen’)^ throughout all 
the (dries of tlie empire became the 'signal for 
mass.'icn*, and if an insensate monk sounded it 
along the strexits it tlirow the rabble into ])arox- 
ysms of murderous rage. Exjmlsions or persecu- 
tions took ])lace at Vienna (119(>), Mecklenburg 
(132.“) and 13.5U), ETankfurt-ani -Main (1241), 
Brandenburg (1243), Niirnberg (1298 and 1349), 
Prague ( 1389 and 174.5), and Katisbon (1519). 'Eho 
‘ Black Death ’ occasioned a great and wide.spiead 
persecurion (1348-50). They weie muideretf and 
iiiirncd by thousands, and the race almost dis- 
aiipeared fiom Cm many; only, howmei', to 
return, foi theii serviees were indi.si>ensable. 
Heie and there they possessed tlie rights of citi- 
zens, or w'cie allowed to hold real estate; in 
g(>neral they were permitted to jiroseeute only 
commerce and irsury, am) the law turned on them 
its harshest aspect. Bepimtedly, too, the om- 
lerors gratilied .at once their piety and tludr greed 
>y cancelling tludr jiecnniary ciaims. In many 
jihices they were compelled to live in certain ]»ait.s 
of the town, known as the J udeastrax'^r (.Jews’ 
Street ’). 

Switzerland commenced to persecute them about 
the middle of the 14th century ; in the 15th cen- 
tury they were <;xpelled from various [daces. 
1'lioir tnaitnimit was more humane in Poland and 
Lithuania ; and after 1348 their mimhers there wore 
sw'clled by fugitives from Cermany and Switzer- 
land. Ku.ssia and Hungary received, persecuri'd, 
and banished them. 

In Spain the condition of the .lews w^os long 
highly favourable; but the horrible [lersecn lions 
by the Gothic princes in the 6th and 7tli centuries 
made it inevitable that the lirst gleam of a Miuu ish 
scimitar on the coast would turn them into allies 
of the invaders. During the whole of the brilliant 
period of Moorish rule in the [leninsiihi th(;y 
enjoyed, imbued, wliat must have seem<id to them, 
in comjiarison with their fate elsewhere, a sort 
of Ely.si.an life. They were almost on terms of 
equality with their Mohammedan masters, rivalled 
them in civilLsation and letters, and probably sur- 
passed them in wealth. The Sjmnisli .Jew.s were 
couseqaently of a much higher typo than their 
brethren in other parts of Eiirojie. Tiiey were 
not reduced to the one degrading occupation of 
usury, though they followed that too ; on the 
contrary, they were liusbandmen, landed proprie- 
I For variouH ilii^ories about tlie origin of Hep aii(i for its 
history, see Jftc. Evcycl., s.v 
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torn, physicians, financial administrators, and they 
had courts of justice for thems(3lves. The Chris- 
tian monarc.hs of the north and centre also eamo 
to appreciate tlie value of tlieir services, and we 
find tliem for a time protected and encouraged 
hy the rulers of Aragon and (Jastile. But the 
extiavHgance of tlie nobles and the increasing 
pov'ci’ of the priesthood ultimately brought about 
a disastrous <‘liange. The estates of tlie nobles 
were in many cases mortgaged to the Jews ; hence 
it was not diflieult for ‘ conscience ’ to get up a 
persecution. Gradually the Jews were deprived 
of tlie privilege of living whcire they pleaseil ; their 
rights were diminished and their taxes augmented. 
In Seville, (’ordova, Toledo, Valencia, Catalonia, 
and the islaml of Majorca outbursts of pri(‘stly 
and pojmlar violence took place (1391-92); im- 
mense numbers were murdered, and wholesale 
tliaft was pcrjictrated by the religious rabble. 
Kscape was jiossible only by Might b) Africa, or 
by accepting baptism at the point of the sword, 
l^he number of those enforced converts to (Jiris- 
tianity is reckoned at 200,000. The fate of the 
Jews in Spain during thi‘ Ibth century, however, 
beggars descrijition ; we read of nothing but per- 
secution, viohmt c, on version, massacre, the tortures 
of the In([uisition. 'Fhousands were burned alive ; 
and in one year 280 wiui' burned in Seville alone. 
Sometimes tlie jiopes, and even the nobles, shuddered 
at the fiendish zeal of the inquisitors, and tried 
to mitigate it, hut in vain. At lengtli the hour 
of final horror came. In 1492 h'erdinaml and 
Isalxdla issued an edict for the expulsion wilhin 
four months of all who refused to become Chi is- 
tians, with the strict pr<ihibiti()n to take neither 
gold nor silver out of the country. The Jews 
ofVereil an enormous sum for its revocation, ami 
for a moment the sovereigns hesitated ; but when 
Torquemada, the Dominican inquisitor-general, 
compared them to Jmlas, they shrank from the 
awful accusation ; and the ruin of the most in- 
dustrious, the most thriving, the most peaceable, 
and the mo.st learned of their subjects - and con- 
sequently of Sjiain herself became irreimMliable. 
Not less than 300,000 resolved to abandon the 
country, which a residence of seven centuries had 
made almost a second .Imhca to them. The inci- 
dents that marked their departurii are heartrending. 
Almost every land was shut against tliem. Some, 
however, ventured into France; others into Italy, 
Turkey, and Morocco, in the last of which countries 
they sufl'ered the most fiightful privations. Of the j 
80,000 who obtained an entrance into Portugal for 
eight months on jiuymeiit of eight gold pennies 
a head, many lingered after the expiry of the 
appointed time, and the poorer were sold as slaves. 
In 1497 King Emanuel commanded them to quit 
his territories, but at the same time issued a 
secret order that all flewish children under four- 
teen years of age should be torn from their mothers, 
retained in Portugal, and brought up as Christians. 
Agony drove the Jewish motliers into madness : 
they destroyed their chihlren with their own hands, 
and threw them into wells and rivers to prevent 
them from falling into the hands of then- perse- 
cutors. The miseries of those who embraced 
Christianity, but wlm, for the most jiart, seeretlv 
adhered to their old faith (Oncsim, Amisim, ‘yield- 
ing to violence, forced ones ’ ), were hardly less 
dreadful, and it was far on in the 17th century 
before persecution ceased. Autos da ft of sus- 
pected converts hapjienod as late as 1655. In fact, 
the last Jiidaiser was burnt in 1826. 

The wanderers ajipear to have met with much 
bettor treatment in Italy and Turkey than any- 
where else. During the 15th and 16th centuries 
they are to be found in almost every city of Italy, 
pursuing various kinds of traffic ( nearly the whole 


trade of the Levant, for instance, was in their 
hands); but chielly engaged in money-lendin<q in 
which they rivalled the great Lombard bankers. 
Abarbanel (q.v.), perhaps the most eminent Jewish 
sclndar and divine of his day, rose to be confidential 
adviser to the king of Naples. In Turkey they 
were held in higher estimation than the conquered 
Greeks; th(‘y were allowed to reopen their sidiools, 
to estaldish .synagogues, and to settle in all the 
commercial towns of the Levant. 

The invention of jninting, the revival of learning, 
and the lieformation are gmierally asserted to have 
been beneficial to the Jews, but this is only 
partially true. When tin; Jews began to use the 
jiresses at their earliest stage for tlieir own litera- 
ture, sacred and otherwise, theEmjieror Maximilian 
was urged — chielly by converts - to order all 
Hebrew writings to be C.ommitted to the Mames ; 
and, but for the strenuous exertions of Kcuchlin 
(q.v.), ignorance, treachery, and bigotry might 
have secured a dcspic-ablc tiinmph. Luther, in 
the earlier [wirt of his career, looked with no un- 
favourable eye on the adoption of violent nnuins 
for their conversion ; on tin; olber hand. Pope 
Sixtus Y. was animatiMl by a fa,r more wise and 
kindly spirit towaids them than any Protestant 
prince of his time. In 1586 be abolisluMl all tin' per- 
secuting statutes of his predecessors, allowed them 
to settle and trade in every city of his dominions, 
to enjoy the free exercise of their religion, and, in 
resp(*cl to the adminisi ral ion of justice ami taxa- 
tion, placed them on a footing of eijuality with the 
lest of his sniijects. That the Keformation itself 
had nothing to do with subseiincnt ameliorations 
in the condition of the iJews is only too jilain from 
the fact that in many parts of Germany, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, their lot became actually 
harder than before. They wme driven out of 
Bavaria (1442, 1450; 1551-55), out. of Brandenburg 
(1509 and 1573) ; and during the whole of tlie I7tli 
and the first p.aitof t he 18th eentury the liardships 
inllic.ted on them l>y the German governments 
positively became more and more grievous. What 
leally caused the change in their favour was the 
great uprising of human reason that marked the 
miiblle of the 18th century. Among the writers 
who distinguished themselves in (iermany by 
pleading the cause of the Jew's we may siiecially 
mention Lessing and .Mendelssohn. In Holland 
the lot of the Jew.s has been favourable. Befugi'os 
from France settled in Hainault and the TLhine 
ju'ovinces in 1321, but in the province of Holland 
no .Iew.s .seem to have lived Ixifore 1593. Jew's 
were, free to jiorform their religious duties, and 
they possessed tacitly the rights of citizens, though 
it w'a.s not until 1796 that their emanci])ation wa.s 
legally completiul. 

In England the edict of Edward I. remained in 
force for more than 300 years ; and the first attempt 
made by the Jews to obtain a legal recognition 
in that comitry was during the Protectorate of 
Cromwell in 1655. (homwell himself was favour- 
able to their admission ; so were the lawyers ; but 
the nation generally, and i>articularly the religious 
portion of it, were strongly hostile to such a pro- 
ceeding ; find the weaiisonie (iontroversial jangling 
of the divines appointed to consider the question 
l*revented anything from being done legally. None 
the less Jews began to settle in England. But it 
was not till the reign of Charles II., who stood 
much and frequently in need of their services, that 
the connivance by which tlie residence of Jews in 
Loiulon had passed without comment was ex- 
changed for tne roj al consent, formally acoord(;d. 
The English legislature first commenced to take 
special notice of the existence of Jews in the first 
half of the 18th (ientury. In 1718 the attorney- 
general decided that a .few bom in England could 
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purchaHO aiid enjoy au estate in fee. He went 
even further and said that the Jews’ position was 
so satisfactory that it could not be iniiuoved by 
denization. This was almost tantamount to a re- 
cognition of Jews as Jhitish subjects. In 1723 this 
decision was conlirmed by Act of Parliament, 
which permitted Jews, when taking an oath in a 
court of justice, to omit from tlieir oath the words 
‘On the true faith of a Christian.’ In 1753 they 
obtained tin? right of naturalisation, but in defer- 
ence to public clamour it had speedily to be re- 
voke.d. The remaining civil and political rights 
of the Jews were accorded them during the 
last century. Until 1828 the number of .Jewish 
brokiws in the city of London — all of whom were 
heavily taxed— was limited to twelve. A Jew 
couhl not 1)0 admitted t(j the freedom of the City, 
or exercise any retail trade, till 1832. Sirjct; 1833 the 
profession of barrister, since 1835 the shrievalty, and 
sin(;e 1845 the offices of alderman, of lord-mayor, and 
viiteroy Jiave been opened to them. During the 
reign of Queen Victoria every Jewish disability was 
rcjuoved, so that, in ]»oint of law, Jews are now, 
il natural-born subjects, on practically the .same 
footing as English .subjects. lly an act of 1845 
they were allowcsl to hold oflices in municinal cor 
porations, on condition of signing a declaration 
(in plac(> of tin; usual oath) not to exercise their 
inlluence so as to injure or weaken the l‘i ol(*stani. 
Chinch. The ]>ri\ ileges of this act were extended 
by on(> of 1858, whereby Jews arc entitled to be 
admitted to municipal and other ollii'cs on tak- 
ing the oath, omitting from it the objectionable 
foimula. In 184H they were placed, as regards 
thcii schools and places of worship, of education, 
and chaiities, on the sanu' footing as Prote.stant 
dissenters. In 1871 the Cniversitics Tests Act 
was }>Hssed, which enabled Jews to graduate at 
th(> ancic'Tit universities without <letiiment to 
theii’ religious princiides. Before 1845 doubts had 
nre\ ailed whetiier tlie marriages jneviouslv cele 
orated in Enghind among the Jews, according to 
their own usag<'s, weie valid, and tin* stattite of 
1847 l*ut an end to such doubts by declaring all 
such marriages valid, provided both the jiarties 
mairii'd had been jiersons prolessing the .Jewish 
religion. But nowg as then, though it is com- 
petent for .lews, like other dis.senter.s, to suner- 
a<ld any religious cerernonv they please to their 
marriages, then' must, in all c.ases be notice given 
to the ri'gistrar of the district of such marriage 
being about to take place, the only exemption 
being that the marriage may be celebrated in the 
synagogue or any ordinary dwelling, and not, as 
with other denominations, in the supeiintendent 
registrar’s office, or a registered building. A license 
may also be i)rocured from the superintendent 
registrar, and the secretaries of the respective 
synagogues are recognised as the jiersons to keep 
the register books of .Jewish marriages. In 
Scotland there is no peculiar legislation atfecting 
Jewish marriages. It was not until 18,58 that Jews 
w'ere admitted to parliament, a statute of that 
year empoAvering the House to modify the oath 
required of members, by omitting in ibhe case of 
Jew's the concluding words of the oath. Baron 
Rothschild was the first Avho took his seat in tJie 
House of (hmmons on the passing of this act. 
But t;ven this statute was only permissive, it being 
still left in the power of parliament to refuse to 
modify the oath if it so determined. It was 
accordingly susperseded by an act of 1866, which 
nresci ilxid a uniform oath to be taken by mem- 
bers of all religious tlenominatioiis, except Quakers 
and other Separatists, who might claim to be 
admitted by affirmation. Jews were first admitted 
to the Upper House in 1885, when Sir N. M. de 
Rothschild was elevated to the peerage as Lord 


Rothschild, taking the oath, 7norc Judaico, with 
his head covered. The very highest offices of the 
state are now, with scarcely an exception, within 
the reach of Jews. Unlike Roman Catholics, Jews 
may present to livings in the Church of England. 
But w'henever a .Jew holds any office in the gift 
of His Majesty, to which office shall belong the 
right of presentation to any ccidesiastical l>eriehce, 
Hiic.li right of piu'-seniation devolves upon the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for the time being. 

Some of the relicts of that mighty host of exiles 
that left Spain ami Portugal found t heir w ay into 
PVance, Avhere tliey long lingerefl in a miseiahle 
condition. In 1.520 and Ihof) they were received 
into Bayonne ami Bordeaux. .Jews were then to 
he found in considerable numbers in Avignon, Lor- 
raine, and Alsace. In 1784 the capitation tax was 
abolished. In 1799, while the French Revolution 
Avas .still animated by a sincere humanitarianism, 
the JcAvs presejited a successful petitit)n to the 
national representativeH, Mirabeau being among 
their advo(;ates. l<’rom this time their technical 
designation in France has been ls7'aHiU'.s. In 1806 
the Emperor Nai)oleon summoned a ‘ Sanhedrin ’ 
of Jews to meet at Ihiris, to Avhom a variety of 
<mestious w<;re put, mainly w'itli a view to "test 
their lit ness for being J^h'cncn citizens.^ Since then 
they have been found not only in the highest oflices 
of the cml administration— very frequently in the 
ministry (e.g. Cremieux, Goudehaux, Fould)- Imt 
they have also tilled some of the chief jdaces in the 
army and navy. We may add here that their 
hravery in the field has been the subject of fre- 
<iuent remark — although among the vices Avith 
which a brutal j)rejudioe loved to brand them, in 
spite of all historical evidence, Avas also that of 
c<»wardice. 

In Dompark since 1814 they have been on a 
footing of equality as citizens with native Danes. 
To Sw'eden they Avere first invited — the inA itation 
oidy extending to the rich — in 1718. But references 
to JeAvs in Sweden occur before then ; tliu.s in 1681, 
at Stockholm, tAventy- eight Jcavs were baptised 
in the king’s juesence. Norway forbade them to 
touch its soil till 18.51. .Jews liad lived in Russia 
from the earliest times. Their fortunes had been 
mixed ; they suH'ered j)erseeution.s and expulsions, 
as w'ell as periods of toleration, Avhen they flour- 
ished. Readmitted by the Empress Catherine 11., 
they Avere further protected by the Emperor Alex- 
ander 1., w'ho in 1804 and subsequent years issued 
decrees insuring them full liberty of trade and 
commerce ; Nicholas Avitlidrcw these privileges. 
1'heir residence was strictly confined to certain 
parts of the emj»ire. Some 225,000 were driven 
out by further re.strietionK in 1892, and many were 
then and later settled in Argentina and elsewhere 
by Baron Hirseh. The horrors of Kishinell in 
1903, surpassed by those of Odessa and many 
other Russian towns in 1905, showed the old rfieo- 
hatred as active as ever. This sj)irit has sur- 
vived the war. The most appalling massaeres 
decimated the Ukrainian Jews not only during 
the years of fighting but after them. 'J'sarist 
generals waded in JeAvish blood, while the Sovii t 
government has rigorously proscribed the .JcAvisli 
faith and persecuted its Ralibis, In Poland they are 
more numerous than in any other pai t of t he aa orld. 
They owed their first humane reception in the 14th 
century to the love w'hich King Casimir the Great 
bore for a Jewish mistress. For many years the 
whole trade of the country was in thiur hands. 
During the 17th and the greater part of the 18th 
century, hoAvever, they were much persecuted, and 
sank into a state o/ great ignorance, and even 

1 Napoleon and the Jews was Die subjrcf. of’ tlie Arthur Davis 
Memorial Lecture, delivered by P. Guodalla in 1926 (published 
by the Jew. Hist. Soc. of Eng.). 
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poverty ; but education — in spite of the severity 
and barbarism of Kussian intolerance — has, since 
the French Revolution, made progress among them. 
Frederick the Great, king of Prussia, showed him- 
self singiibirJy harsh towards the dews; his legis- 
lation almost throws us bacik into the middle ages. 
All manner of iniquitous and ridiculous taxes 
Avere laid upon them ; only a (icrtain number were 
allowed to reside in the country, and these were 
prohibited from both the most honourable and the 
most IiuTative eniployments. This shameful state 
of matters was ended by the Prussian edict of 
toleration (1812), by Avhich Jews were placed 
almost in an equal jiosition as citizens wdth othej- 
Prussians. Since then the tend(in<‘y, on the whole, 
had been to enlarge their ‘liberties’ — until the 
rev(dution of 1848 gaintsl them their full emanci- 
pation, although it was slowdy (tarried out. In 
the smaller German states their full rights were 
grudgingdy conceded. The Reichstag of the re- 
public, like that of the empire Avhich it succe<;dcd, 
and lik(! the National Assemldy in 1848, now con- 
tains many prominent JeAvish members. HoAvermr, 
the progress of .lewish emancipation in Germany 
has not, of late years, been continuous. Strange 
to say, the y(;ar 1880 Avas marked by a remarkable! 
revival of hostility against the Jews, es[)ocially in 
Rerlin, Avhich, known as the Judoihcfzr, aaois en- 
conrag(!d by' many persons of standing in society. 
Since tlu! war the Hdkcnkrciizlcr or Reactionary' 
Nalionalists (so called from their badge, the 
Switshka, ILtJicnkrcHz) have consistently adopted 
anti-Semitism as their programme. * Rut the 
government has gern'rally managed to crush dis- 
order and protect tlu! .Jews. The policy of the 
extreme Nationalists is repudiated by most Ger- 
mans. In Austria the Emperor .loseph II. dis- 
tinguished himself by jiassing an act of toler.ation 
( 1782) extraordinarily liberal in its provisions for 
the .Jews, Not till 18(10, however (aiul even then 
under (!erl-ain restrictions), did they a<!quire the 
right t<» possess land. Rut in 1868 they Avere ac- 
corded (,hc comjilete liberty which they now eiijo^', 
and which is only overclouded oeitasionally by 
outbreaks of anti-Semitism. In Hungary and 
Tiansylvania they have long enjoyeil important 
j>rivilcg(‘s, and have been protected by the nobility, 
riie ‘ White I'error’ ma.ssacres which followed the 
war have now abated. In Rumania before the war 
.JeAVs sull'ered much ill-usage, lieing only nominally 
protected by the treaty of Re.rlin. But since the 
wai- a complete change has been made, and the last 
A'estiges of jiersecution art! disappearing. Sjiain 
began to tolerate them again in 18.37, and they can 
follow tratle or agriculture like other Spanlard.s. 
G1 liite yeais they have enjoyetl complete freedom, 
and the same can be stated of Portugal. Switzer- 
land Itmg treated them harshly, and only of late 
have si.eps in t he right direction btmn taken. Yet 
the .lewish modt! of slaughter is prohibited in 
certain <!;tiitons, and .Jewish inhaliilant-s have to 
import their meat. 

In Turkey they are very numerous, and have 
thriven in .spite of the exactions of pashas, the 
insolence of .Janizaries, and the miseries of Avar. 
Their communities in ( ’onstantinople, Adrianople, 
Salonika,^ Smyrna, .Aleppo,' and Damascus^ are 
considerable ; I’alestine is progre.ssing wonderfully 
under the British mandate, and in the develop- 
ment of the country the Zionists are working hard. 
When the .suspicions of Arabs are allayed, co- 
operation will produce even better results, ami 
there are sign.s that mutual understanding is grow- 
ing. Their numbers in Arabia artJ not very large, 
yet they enjoy some independence. Tliose in 
Persia have sunk into ignorance. They are found 
in Afghanistan, and carry on a trade between Kabul 
1 No longer in Turkey. 


and China ; in India the Bene Israel and Jews of 
Cochin are mainly, but not exclusively, agricul- 
turists and artisans. Jews are to be seen in every 
walk of life, in the army, in the government 
services, and in the railways and in municipal 
employ. The Earl of Reading, Viceroy from 1921, 
is a British Jew, ami so was a recent Secretary 
of State (the late Mr Edwin 8. Montagu). In 
Bokhara Jew.s possess cipial rights Avith the other 
inhabitants, and are skilled in the manufacture of 
silks and metals, and so in China, where, hoAA cver, 
they are very insignificant both in numl)crs and 
position. They are also found all along the North 
African coast, Avliere, indeed, they have had cr)ni- 
nmnities for j)erhaps more than a thousand years, 
Avhich VAcre largely leiiifoieed in consecjucnee of 
the great Spani.sh j)er.s(!culionh. rhey sic numer- 
ous in Moroeeo, though not ahiays .secuie fioni th(‘ 
perils of Mohammedan fan.'itici.sm. In Egypt and 
Nubia they are ie\y ; in Abys.siniii, a\ here* they are 
knovi n as Falashas, more numerous ; they eMsl, 
ill the Sudan ; and are also found fai llier south in 
coiLsiderable niimliers, ilu! mining imhi.stries of (he 
I’ape and Transvaal being largely in lln'ir hands, 
America, too, has invb^ed their sjurit of en1i*i]tris(‘. 
)n the United Stat,e.s, as in Gre.'il Britiiin, I hey 
enjoy absolute liberty, ami liave csl.'»l)lishe(l some 
J9(J() congregations, 'riieyhave been in Rvazil smee 
1.528, and ai<! al.so settled in some pints of the West. 
Indies. In Surinam there is a nourishing eoh-ny. 

The present disti iltution of.leAvs throughout the 
world, as estimated in 19‘23, is as folloA\ s : Austria, 
3.10,000; Belgium, 4.1,000; liritish Emjiire, 800,000; 
Bulgaria, 44,000; I'rance, l(i.7,(J00 ; (Jeiniany, 
615,000; Gr(*at Britain, 295,000; Grt'oiw, 88,300; 
Holland, 106,000; Hungary, .500,000; hi.-^h Fiee 
State, 5000 ; Italy, 57,000 : Rumania, 9.)0,000 ; 
Russia, 3,760,000 ; Seaiidinavia, 14,000; Si'i l>-('ioat 
State, 64,000; Si)ain and Portugal, .5000; Switzer- 
land, 20,000 ; Turkey in Euroi)e, 80,000 ; Turki'y 
in Asia, 70,000 — making in all Einop(‘. aliove 
lOJ millions. To this may be added about (iOO.OOO 
in Asia, 508,000 in Africa, 3,8.50,000 in Amciica, 
and 24,000 in Australasia, 'J'his Avould l)ring the 
total number of Jews in the Avoild up to a litth! 
over 151, millions. It should he mentiom‘d, Jioav- 
ever, tlnat some authorities calculate tlieir niimher 
ns considerably less than this. The foicgoing 
st.atisties have been In ken from tin* A'luvrlnm 
Jewish Yearbook of 1923. 'I’lu* number assumed 
in 1904 by those Avho followed .-i lowi'r scale in 
estimating Avas about 5.^ millions for Europi!, ami 
Ij: million for the rest of t he A\orhl. 

lieligion. — Generally speakin;^, Jews believe in 
the inspiration of the Old 'J’cstanient, the authority 
of the LaAv of Moses, the ahsoliitc unity and inoor- 
poreality of the (todluaid, tin* immortality oi the 
soul, the ability of mankind to Avork out its oAvn 
salvation without the luilp of jiriiist, mediator, or 
sacrifice, and tlu! ultimate conver.sion of mankind 
to Theism. Smh are tlu! main jioints of sgree- 
nient between almost all Jcavs, but on many 
miestions they are sharply divided. For some tAvo 
thousand years there have heen at least two reli- 
gious sections. In the time of Christ they Avere 
knoAvn as Pharisees ami Saddiicees ; in the middle 
ages as Hahhanites ami Kiiraites, the Rahhanites 
being adherents of traditional Judaism, and the 
Karaites insisting on the literal interpretation of 
Scripture. Since the early part of the 19tli cen- 
tury these differences liave to some extent been 
reproduced in the division of Jews into Orthodox 
and Reformed. V’^ct it Avould not altogether he 
accurate to reganl these two jiresentations of 
Judaism as dogmas held by different sects. No 
doubt extremists on either side may find them- 
selves A^ery far ajiart, but the bulk of Jews to-day 
may fairly be described as progressively conserva- 
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tive. The early reformers aimed theoretically at 
following the Written Law more closely, and in 
regarding the Oral Law as superseded. But, this 
standpoint was not, in fact, adopted by them, since 
they observed some Rabbinic precepts and accepte<l 
c(utain Rabbinic interpretations. Conversely, many 
of the Orthodox dews tacitly have continued the 
ju-ogress which the Rabbis began, for Talmudic 
dudaism was certainly progressive. It follows, 
therefore, that the dillercnce between Orthodox 
and Reform dews is one of degree rather than of 
principle. To describe Reform Judaism as Karaitic 
or ieonocl.'istic n,nd Orthodox dmlaism as reaction- 
ary or formal is both superlicin,! and iru;orre(!t. 
Many crmdal fni(‘stions cut across this line ; for 
example, the Higher fbit-ii'ism of the Hible and 
Ziotiism. For concis«> statements of both interpre- 
tations of .ludaism, the reader is referred to the 
two articles on ‘duilaism, Orthodox and Keform,’ 
in Hastings's EJi.E. 

Litn'ftltnr. Vny lli<* Ib'hrew language, see nmler 
tLat lu'jul. (ixtraoidinary influence which 

the religion of tin'. H<'br(!ws has exercised on 
(Jhiisfian and Mohammeilan nations has given a 
univcis. 1,1 signilicance to their ancient lit«5ratnrc ; 
])nt of I his w(‘ po.sscss nofLing whi<di, in its original 
shape, reaches f m ther hack than the ]>eriod of 
Dii.vid. The comitosition of the extant works in 
Jlc/ircir Li/rnil nrr pntper would, on this view, 
('xtend over a ^teriotl of nearly 900 v<ars viz. 
fiom the time.s of David to those of the Maccabees. 
This p(',riod was preceded hy a pn‘p.aral .01 y one 
of sagas, songs, fragmentary historical notiee.s, 
inscriptions, laws, and j*roh.ably also juiestly regis- 
ters. The extant lit('iature' may he arrang<5d 
under the. fivti h(‘a.(ls---law, prophecy, history, 
Iviic ])oetry, and s]i(amlati<tn (see HiOLi:. and 
Ibe ur(iel(*H on the sepaiate hooks of the Old 
T('s|jim('nld- d'lu' same epoch in which took j>la<‘e 
tht‘ transition from Hebraism to dnduisin the 
epoch of the ca])tivity -was also that which marked 
the eommeneement of ,f( /rls/i literature, properly 
so called. h'ounded on the earlier and more 
cieativi' Hohrew’, and for tlu! most part written in 
tin* sanu! language, it is yet <]ualified hy the jnes- 
ence of religious conceptions horrow'ed from the 
Rersians, of Oreek wisdom, Roman law, and, at a 
]at(>r period, of Arabic iKietrv and j>hihisojd»y, ami 
of Euroiioan science ; thougli e.voryihing is strictly 
suhordimitiid to th(‘ great. id(*as of the anc.ient 
faith. Since the return from exile, the Jewish — 
also, hut erroneously, called the llabhlivinil • litera- 
tui(‘ has, without tin; slighte.st external encourage- 
ment, actively taken part in the cultivation of tlie 
human mind ; and in the results of this activity, 
which are still far from being duly ap[)reci;il.e4l, 
there lie concealed the richest treasures of cen- 
turies. 

dtiwish literature ha>< been divided chrorudogieally 
into nine periods. IMie first ]»eriod extends to J4J 
li.c. After the return from exile the Jewi.sh people 
naturally enough liecame animated by an intense 
nationality of feeling. Ex])Ositions and additions 
to the earlier history [Midvdshim), jus well as tJreek 
translations, were execute<l, an<l several of the 
Ilagiogra])ha — such as parti<mlar psalms, the .so- 
called Proverbs of Solomon, hicclesiastes, the Books 
of Clironicles, portions of Ezra and Nehemiali — 
wnwe written. To this period also, if to any, must 
belong the uncertain jierfonnances of ibe Great 
iSi/nagoguc (q.v.), to wdiom the work of coiiipletiiig 
the canon of the Old Testament is chiefly ascribed. 
Towards its close (190-170 n.c.) several writers 
appear in proprid persond, as, for insianc<‘, Sirach 
and Aristobulus. The doctors of whom the Great 
Synagogue chiefly consisted were called Soferim 
(‘ Scribes’). At this time Aramaic finally became 
the popular dialect of Palestine. 


The second period extends from 143 B.c. to 135 
A.D. The Midrash (see Exegesis ), or the inquiry 
into the meaning of the sacred wTitings, was divined 
inU) Ilalachu and Hagada ; the former considered 
the improvement of the law, with a view to prac- 
tical results ; the latter, the essence of the religious 
and historical interpretations, generally expres.sed 
in parables. At first both were the oral deliver- 
ances of the So/erini, hut. gradually written 
memorials made their ap])earanco. The public 
interpretation of tlie Scripture in Hchools and 
synagogues, the independence of the Sanhedrin, 
the .strife of .sects, and the influenc.es of Alex- 
andrian culture furthered this development. To 
this period al.so belong various (ina'k, hut not, as 
is still erroneously supposed hy some, (he viritten 
Targutus or Aramaii; versions of the Bihli* (see 
Tahgitm.s), w'hich .sprang at a much later pi'i iod from 
oral translations of the Fentateuch in the synagogues 
ins(/itut/ed after the return from thi>. exile; tin ther, 
the whole of the Apoerytdia (<j.v.), apd th(‘ earliest 
Christian writings, wdiieh are at least the j)i educ- 
tions of men nurtured in the prineiides of .Judaism, 
and w'hieh contain many trac.es of Judaistic culture, 
feeling, and faith. It was also characterised hy 
the drawing u]> of prayers, scriptural expositions, 
songs, and collections of proverbs, 'I’he author of 
the first hook of tin* Ma<x;abees, Jason, .Josejdius, 
Philo, Johannes are names specially woi’thy of 
luimtion ; .so also are the doc. tors of the. oral law-- 
Hillel (q.v.), Shanimai, Jochanan-ben-Zaccai, (Lun- 
aliel, Eleazar-ben-Hy realms, .Josbua-ben-Cbananja, 
Isbmae), Akiba, and others of like eminence. 
Jiahhi (‘Master’) Talmid Ghachani ( ‘ Disciide of 
Wisdom’) weio titles of honour given to tho.se 
expert in a know’h'dge of the law, Hesiiles the 
Ma,ceahean coins, (Geek and l.<atin inscriptions 
belonging to (his pi'i iod are extant. 

The third period readies from l.S,5 to 47 .^ A.D. 
Instruction in the Halaclia and Hagada lunv be- 
came the princijial enijdo.N merit of the flourishing 
schools in (ialilei', Syria, Rome, and after ‘219 A.D. 
in Rahyloiiia; the most distinguished men were 
the ina.sters of the Mishnn {(y\.) and the Taimiid 
(q.v.) — viz. Kleazar-ben-.laeot), .Jehuda, Jose, IMeir, 
Simeon-ben-Jochai, Jelindatlie Holy, Nathan, Chija, 
Rab, Samuel,. Joebanan, Hunna, Raldia, Rava, Papa, 
Ashe, and Aliina. Besides exitositions, additions to 
Siracli, ethical treatises, stories, fables, arnl historv 
were also coniposi'd ; the juayers were enrielied, 
the Targum to the Fentateuch and the Frophets 
completed, and the calendar li.xed hy Hillel the 
second (33()-3()5 A.D.). After the suppression of 
tlie academies in 1‘alestine, those of Bahylonia — 
viz. at Sura, Neliarde.a, and Finiilieditha- hecanie 
the centre of J ew ish literary ai tivity . ( )n Sabbaths 
and festal days the jieoide board, in the schools 
.and places for luayer, instructive and edifying 
discourses. Of tlie biblical literature of the Greek 
Jews wo have only fragments, such as those of 
the versions of Aijuilaaml Symmaehus. With t his 
period terminates the. age of direct tradition. 

The fourth period (from 475 to 740 A.D.). By 
this time the Jews had long abandoned the us(' of 
Hebrew, and instead had adopted the language 
of whatever country they happened to dwell in. 
During the 5th century the Babylonian Talmud 
was concluded, tlie Falestinian Talmud having 
been redacted about 370 A.d. Little lemains of 
the labours of the Jewish literati of tlu' 7tli cen- 
tury, or of the earliest Gconirn or president s of the 
Babylonian schools, who first appear in .589 a.d. 
On the other hand, from the 6tn to the 8th cen- 
tury the Masorah (q.v.) was developed in Falestine 
(at Tiberias); and, besides a collection of the 
earlier Hngadas, independent commentaries were 
likewise executed, as the Pesikta, the Pirke de R. 
Eliezer^ which contains early material, but which 
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cannot in its present form date before 830, since 
it alludes to events of that year. It is, of course, 
)Ossible that the 30th chapter, wliich contains these 
ate references, is an addition. 

In the fifth period (740-1040) the Arabs, ener- 
getic, hrilliaut, and victorious in literature as in 
wai', had appropriated to themselves the learning 
of Hindus, Persians, and Greeks, ami thus excite(l 
tlie emulation of the oriental Jews, among whom 
now sprung up physieians, astronomers, gram- 
marians, commentators, and clironiders. Ueligious 
ami historical Ilagadas, books of morality, and 
positions of the 'ralmud were likewise com- 
posed. The oldest 'ralmudic cornpends, the Ilala- 
khoth Pe,Huqo(h of Yehudai Gaon, belong to the age 
oi Anan [cirai 750 A.D. ), tlui earliest writer of tin; 
Karaite Jews. The oldest prayer-book was drawn 
up about 870 by Amram Gaon in Babylon (846-875), 
and the first Talmudic dictionary by the Gaon 
Zomah b. Paltoi about 900. The nmst illusf iious 
ih fmim of a later time wen; »Saa<lia (892 942), 
equally famous as a commentator and translator 
of Scn]>ture into Aralnc, a doctor of law, a gram- 
maiian, theologian, and poet; Sheiira (tlied 998) ; 
and his son llai(died 1038.), who was the author, 
aniojig other tilings, of a dictionary. From Pales- 
tine c.ame (he com]»le(ion of the Masorah and of the 
vow(;l-syHtem ; numeious Midnvthim, l.he llagio- 
gruphical Targums, and the first writings on theo- 
logical cosmogony were also executed there. From 
the 9th to tin; 11th century Kairwan and Fez, in 
.Africa, jtroduced several celebrated Jewish doctors 
and ;i,utin>j's. Learned rabbins are likewi.se found 
in Italy aft(;r the 8th century, as .Julius in Pavia. 
Bari and Otranto were at this time the great sc.ats 
of Jevvisli learning in Italy. After the su[»])ression 
of the Babylonian academies ( 1040 ) S])ain became 
the central seat of Jewish literature. 'I’o this 

1 )eriod belong the oldest Hebrew codices, '\\hich go 
)ac.k to the 9th century. Hebrew rhynn; is a pro- 
duct of the 8th, and modern Hebrew prosody of the 
10th century. 

Tin; .sixth period ( 1040-1204) is the most .splendid 
era of .lewish rnedifeval literature. The Spanish 
Jews busied themselves about theology, exegetics, 
gramm.'ir, poetry, the science of law, a.stronomy, 
mathematics, philosophy, rhetoric, and medicine. 
They Avrote sermons and ethical and historical 
wmrks. 'I'he languages employed were Arabic, 
liabbinical Hebrew, and ancient or classical 
Hebrew. We can ineutioii here only Samuel 
Hannagid, statesman, grammarian, and poet (died 
1055), the famoAis Jehudah hal-Levi ( 1085-1140 ),i 
and the renowned Maimonides (q.v.), who.se death 
clo.ses this epocli. The literature of the ]<hench 
rabbins was more theological in its character, and 
kept more strictly within the limits of the Ilalaclia 
and Hagada. The |n*eat Ua.shi (q.v.), the nrinco 
of commentators, wmose real name was Solomon 
ben Isaac of Troyes (1040-1105), is one of the 
greatest nann;s in .Jewish literature. In Provence, 
whicrh combined the literary characteristics of 
Fran<;e and Spain, there were celebrated Jewish 
academies at Lunel, Narbonne, and Nimes. The 
fame of the 'Palmudists of Germany, especially 
those of Mainz and llatisbon, was very great. 
Only a few names belong to Greece and Asia ; still 
the Karaite Jews had a very able writer in Jehuda 
Hadassi (1075-1100). The greater portion of the 
nrayer-book was completed before Maimonides. 
Many of the works, however, juoduced betAveen 
740 and the close of this period are lost. 

The seventh i)eriod (1204-1492) bears manifest 
traces of the influence exercised by Maimonide.s. 

1 The late.st edition of his poems (selections, Heln-ew pointed 
text und KiiKlish verse translations) is tliat of N. .Salaman and 
H. Brody (Pliiladelphia, 11)25); his Cumri (Kliazuri) was trans- 
lated into English by H. Hirschfeld (London, 1905). 


Literary activity showed itself partly in the 
sphere of theologico-exegetic. philosophy, partly in 
the elaboration of theology. W ith the growth of 
a religious mysticism there also sprung up a Avar 
of opinions betAveen 'ralmudists, Philosophers, and 
Cabbalists. The most celebrated Jews of tliis 
period lived in Spain ; later, in Portugal, Pro- 
vence, and Italy. To Spain belongs (in the Pith 
century) the poet Jehuda Charisi. In the 15th 
century a decline is noticeable. Books written 
in JiehrcAv wore first printed in Italy at lieggio 
(1475), in Spain and I’ortugal at Ixar (1485), at 
Zamora (1482), and at Lisbon (1489).'-^ During 
this epoch the chief ornaments of Jewish litera- 
ture in Provence were Moses ben Nahman, David 
Kimhi, Abraham Farissol, Isaac Nathan, the 
author of the Hebrew Concordance. In Italy 
JeAvish scholars employed themselves with the 
translation of Arabic and Latin Avorks. While 
France could bIioav only a few notable; authois, 
such as the colle(;tors of the To.safot, Moses tie 
Coney, Jehiel ben Joseph (died 1286), and the iioet 
fable-writer and e.xegete Berahya (Avho jirojieily 
belongs to England), Germany jirotluced a multi- 
tude of Avriters on the Luav, such as Eliezer h. 
Joel hal-Levi (1160-1235), Meir of Kothenhurg 
(1215-93), Asher bon .Jehiel (1250, died at Toledo 
1328), Jacob ben Asher (died before 1340), PJenzer 
ben .lelmdah of Worms (1176-1238). Most of the 
extant IlebroAV MSS. belong to ibis period ; but 
a great part of medheval Jewish literature lit;s 
imprinted in Cambridge, London, Rome, Florence, 
Parma, Turin, P.nris, (Jxford, Leyden, Vienna, and 
Munich. 

The eighth jieriod (1492-1755) is not marked by 
much creative oi spiritual foice amoii^ the Jew.s. 
In Italy (1475) and the East (1503), in Germany 
and Poland (1.5.50), in Holland (1620), JeAvish 
scholars Avorked ininting-iiresses, while numerous 
authors Avrote in Hebrew, Latin, Sjianish, T’ortu- 
gnese, Italian, and Juda‘o-German. Some of the 
most eminent theologifins, philosophers, jurists, 
historians, mathematicians, pods, commentators, 
lexicographers, grammarians, (k’c., of this penod 
Avere, besides Spinoza, Isaac Abravanel, IHias 
Levita, Seforno, Bertinoro, Karo, Norzi, Rossi, 
Moses Is.serlcs, Manassoh ben Israel, Lijmian 
Heller, B. Musajdiia, 

The ninth (leriod extends from 17.55 to the })re- 
sent time. Encouraged by the sjuiit of the IHth 
century, Moses Mendcls.sohn (q.v.) opened to his 
co-religionists a ne.Av era, which, as in the middle 
ages, finst manifested itself in tlie leligious litera- 
ture. Its charaeter, contents, expression, and even 
its phraseology, Avere changetl. Poetry, language, 
philology, eritici.sm, education, history, and litera- 
ture have been earnestly cultivated. Thi; sacred 
books have been translated hy them into the lan- 
guages of modern Europe, and foreign works into 
Hebrew ; and many of tliis once proscribed and 
detested race have taken an im]K)rtant part in the 
public and scientific life of Europe. Among the 
many illustrious names of this lust period Ave <;an 
select only a few like Meiidcl.ssohii, Mairnon, Ben 
Zeeb, Heidenheim, Riipoport, Kroclirnal, Zunz, 
Jost, Geiger, Fursl, Sachs, Z. Frankel, Stein- 


Harkavy, Ch wo Ison, Weiss, Levy, Abrahams, Mont e- 
fiore — chiefly cultivators of literature with refer- 
ence to their oAvn creed and race. 

To enumerate names of those who were and fue 
illustrious in general literature, in law, philosojJiy, 
medicine, philology, mathematics, belle.s-lettre.s, 

2 E. N. Adinr, (iazftten- of Hebrew Printing (London, 191”) 
ives a complete Idbliograpliy of the subject and a list of the 
rst books printed at every known press. 
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&c., we cannot even attempt, since there is not 
one country in E^urope which does not count Jews 
among the foremost and nu)st brilliant representa- 
tives of its intellectual progress. Of (ilermany — 
considered to be in the vanguard of European 
learning — Eunsen said that the greater part of the 
professors at its univtjrsities and academies were 
tJews or of Jewisli origin (Neander, Gans, Benary, 
Weil, Benfey, Stahl, Oernberg, Valentin, Lazarus, 
llerz, Steintlial) — certainly a most startling fact. 
Op[)erl, Darmesteter, Bernays, Sanders, Karl Marx, 
Lassalie, I'lmil Franzos, Cromioux (q.v.), Jessel, 
Sylvester, Meldola, Emma Lazarus, Elinslein, Berg- 
son, Sir Sidney Lee, Sir Israel Gollancz, Lord 
Beading, Pal^ave, Brodetsky, Alexander, P. and 
N. Hartog, llafl'kine, I). S. Margoliouth, Freud, 
Braudes, are likewise eminent names in literature, 
law, and seiem'e ; while in finance, statesrnanshij), 
and philanthropy the names of Uothschild ((j.v. ), 
D’Israeli, Montenore (q.v.) are universally familiar. 
AnotluM' extraordinary and well-autlnmlicated fact 
is that Jews are promimmt in European press no 
le-.s than in Kuroj>ean finance, but their influence 
is oft(m greatly exaggerated in these two spheres; 
it is certainly not exercised in favour of Jews or 
Judaism, save ])erhaps in such rare instances as 
when the house of Rothschild refused to subs<rribe 
to a Hussiau loan because of the juusecution to 
which Jews in Russia were subject(Ml ; while, 
on 1 he other hand, names liki; Heine, B. Borne, 
Bcrtlndd Aumbach, Menriettie llerz, Jules .lanin, 
Ibdix i\Iendelssolin-Barth<ddy, Halevy, Meyerbeer, 
Moscheles, Joachim, Finst, Rubinstein, Wieniaw- 
ski, Grisi, Braliam, Giuglini, Da (k)sta, Rachel, 
Davison, Bemhiiiiann, Simeon Sohunon, S. J. 
Solomon, Josef Israels, Schiiitzler, E<1. (.’.olonne, 
(bildmark, Sarah Iknnhardl, besides hosts of others 
less familiar to Ibiglish cars, who shine in all 
braiudies of art -music, sculpture, painting, the 
drama, &c. — show plainly how unjust is the r(‘- 
proach of their being an ‘abstract’ people, without 
sens(! for the bright side of life and the arts that 
embellish it. As a typical selection of Jews promi- 
nent. in public lib; one may cite the names of Sir 
Matthew Nathan, General Monash, Sir Alfred 
Mond, E. 8. Montagu, Sir 1. Spielmann, Herzl, 
Weizmann, Balliii, Rathenau, Morgenthau, and 
Sir Herlxii’t Samuel ; S. Gompers w'as a noted 
labour leader in America. On the other liand, 
the alh’gation that the Jews are the mainstay 
of the Bolsheviks is quite incorrect: in every 
country Jews belong to all political parties. 
There is no Jewish vote. Brieily — tliey arc, hy the 
unanimous verdict of the historians and jdiilosophers 
of our times, reckoned among the chief promoters 
of tlie development of humanity and civilisation. 
What has been their reward we have seen, Hapi)ily 
the growth of religious toleration, which is the dis- 
tinctive feature of the juesent age, has changed all 
this. In every countiy to whit^ modern civilisa- 
tion has penetrated Jews now enjoy, if not the 
full social recognition which is accorded them in 
England and France, all ordinary <dvil and politi- 
cal rights. Russia, under the Soviets, penalises 
Judaism as it does other faiths. Luring the war 
and after, the J(!ws of the Ukraine and Eastern 
Elurope sufl'ered terribly. Many havens of refuge 
are now closed, although there are still parts 
of Europe which maintain towards the Jews an 
attitude of social ostracism worthy of medimval 
barbarism. But so anomalous a condition of allairs 
cannot long continue, and the time is surely not 
far distant when even in these countries they 
will he accorded a fair measure of the rights of 
humanity. 

Books cited above are not repeated below. 

For the history of the Jews during the Biblical 
Period, consult the histories of Ewald, Stanley, Kuenen, I 


Wellhausen, Kenan, Herzfeld, Schiirer, Stade, Kittel, 
and works by Edershoim, Petrie, Kennett, Montefiore, 
Charles, Driver, and Foakos - Jackson. Grnekal 
Jewish History : Graetz, Jost, Milman, and the 
smaller works by Palmer, Hosiuer, Adams, Morison, 
Cassel, Magnus, P. Goodman. Jkwh IN England: Pio- 
ciotto, M. Margoliouth, Jacobs, A. M. Hyamson, PI. P. 
.Stokes, S. Levy, H. S. Q. Henriques, L. Wolf, M. Davis. 
8ohaiblc’s Die Jvdfin in Enplartd (181)0), and the pub- 
lications of the Jewish Historical Society, the Jewish 
(.Quarterly Review. J KWISH Ethnology, the works of R. N. 
Salaman, Fislibcrg. History of Kkt.igion : ( 1 ) Biblical : 
Kuenon’s Ueliyion of Israel^ tlie books on tlie Propheta 
by Kuenen, W. K. Smith, and Duhm ; on Old Te.stament 
theology generally by Oeliler, Schultz, and Riehm ; W. 
R. Smith’s Old Testament in the Jewish Chv/rch, and 
Lectures on the Heliyion of the Semites ; and Baudissin’s 
Stvdien zur Semitischen Relipionsgeschichte. ( 2 ) G eneral : 
Jost, (Jeschichte dcs Judcnthwnis u. s. Sekten ; Geiger, 
Judenthum u. seine Oeschiehtc ; Weiss’s History of Jewish 
'I'radition (in Hebrew). (3) Modem: Ritter, Ocsehichte 
der Jvdischen Reformation ; FriedJander’s Tcort-hook of the 
Jewish Religion (1891); the two articles ‘Judaism’ lu 
Hastiiig)4’H E.R.E. ; and the works of Singer, M. 
Joseph, Montefiore, Abrahams, E'eldman, Travers ller- 
ford, Osterley and Bax, Biichler, S. R. Hirsch, and S. A, 
Hirsch. Jkwisii Litkrature : Karpeles, Steinschneider, 
Etheridge, and Stern. See also the Jewish Quart fvly 
and the Jewish Yearbook; the Jewish Encyclopadia (12 
vols. 11)01 etseg.)\ articles in Hastings’s ; Russell 

and Lewis, The Jew in Loiulon (11)00); Lazarus, The 
Ethics of Jndnisiii (trails. 1900); Abrahams, Jewish 
Life in the MiddU Agis (1897) ; Jewish Ideals, hy Joseph 
Jacobs (1890); the works of Einil Franzos [The Jews 
of liarnow, kc., trams.); (children of the Ghetto (1892), 
Dreamers of the Ghetto (1898), and other wuiks by 
Eaiigwill ; and The Legacy of Jndea ( 192!! ). 

.See also the articles in this work on 
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David 
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Hittites. 

I small. 
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Jesus. 
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Masorah 

Moses. 

rentateucli. 

riiansees. 

8udducee.s, 


Pliilo. 

.SRiriuel. 

Saiilieiiriii. 

Kyiiiigo^ue 

Talmud. 

Taigimi. 

Ziouisui. 


Jew's Ear {II imcola auricula- Judm), a fungus, 
one of the llymenomycetes, Avhich grow.s on decay- 
ing jiarbs of living trees, particularly ehler.s, Diied 
.Jew’s Eiai wa.s formerly in repute as aii astiiiigent. 

Jew's-liarp, or Jkw’.s trump, a simple musical 
instrument, which consists of a flat elastic vibrating 
steel tongue, iimiiing between two parallel ribs of 
metal, and fastened at one end to the faither side 
of the curve into which the ribs expand ; the fiee 
end is narrowed to .a thin wire luul prolonged at 
right angle.s to the vibiating piece. The instrument 
is held between the teeth or lips, kcjit apait by 
the rib-frame, and the free jirojeetiiig end of the 
vibrating tongue is struck witir the linger. The 
instrument is used from the Highlands of Scotland 
to Tiliet. Tlie first to attain any notable degree 
of skill as a performer Avas a soldier of Fied crick 
the Great’s army. But his fame was eclipsed by 
a Wiirttemberger named Eulensteiii, who played 
sixteen JeAv's liaips, tuned to diU’erent keys ; he 
performed in London in 18‘28 (died 1890). The 
derivation of the woid secni.s to he doubtful. The 
suggestions that ‘ Jew’s ’ is a corruption of ‘ JaAvs’ ’ 
and of ‘jeu,’ the French word for ‘play,’ are nn 
tenable ; niore probably the instrument Avas called 
Jew’s-Jiarp in derision. 

Jew’s Mallow. See Corchorus. 

Jew's Thom. See Ju.ture and Palturus. 

Jex-Blaket Sophia (1840-1912), sister of Dr 
Thomas Jex- Blake (1832-1915), headmaster of 
Rugby and Dean of Wells, studied medicine, be- 
came M.D. of Bern, and secured from Edinburgh 
University the medical curriculum and degree 
for women. .See Women’s Rights, and Life by 
Margaret Todd (1918). 
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Jfeypore(J«*pw^)> «- protected state in liajputana 
(q.v.), with an area of 15,579 sq. m. ; pop. (1891) 
2,832/276; (1911)2,636,647; (1921) 2,338,802 (mainly 
Hindus). The central part of the state is a sandy 
tahlcland from 1400 to 1600 feet above the sea ; in 
tlu; oast and north-west there aie mountains, but 
in th(i south-east the soil is rich and fertile. The 
cliief manufactures ai eenamelhid j(old- wares, marble 
sculpt.uies, and fabrics. Lar;j;e. quantities of salt, 
also, aie manufactured at the Samhliar Lakii. The 
nonnal revenue is believed to lie about 4,'500,00<J, 
.€26,000 a year bein^ paid as tribute to the imperial 
government. The army numbers about 11,000 men 
of all arms, (beat u,ttention is paid to education. 
The liajputana Stii,t(i Railway inns over dey]»ore 
teiritoiy for about 2-10 miles. Jeypore, after many 
vicissitudes, came nmb'r British protection in 1818. 
The mahaiaja was eminently loyal dniiii” the 
Mutiny, and was KiwaidiMl with an exUmsion of 
territory. -The capital, JEVeoKK, is a walled city, 
850 niihis NW. of (hilcut4/a, (509 NE. of Romhay, 
and 84 NE. of Ajmere hy lail A hand.some a.nd 
regularly-built town, witb the mahaiaja’s jialace 
in the centre, it is the most inqiorj.ant commcicial 
centre of Raj pu tana. It was founded as late as 
1728. Tlie ancient and now des(u-ted capital, 
Amb(M‘, li<‘s 5 mih's to t he N E. The commercial 
business ol .Jey[)ore rs chiefly hanking and ex- 
chaiig''. It has a college, museum, school of art, and 
ohsei vatoiy, the ‘Mayo’ Hospital, ami nnmeums 
temples and mosipies, I»esides the heaulitnl R;lm 
Newiis (lardens (76 acres). Rop. (1881) 142,.578 ; 
(1011 ) 137,008; (1021) 1 ‘20,207. 

.leysiilmere. Jaisai.mer. 

Se(‘ l^lSDIlAKOON. 

Jczreelitos, or the New and Latter House 
Of lsK\El,, a ndigions sect foiin<l<Ml in England 
hy a ])iivate .soblier, James White (1840-85), who 
adoj)ted the name of James Jershorn JezreeJ, and 
professed to be a imvssenger from (lod, whose 
re-V(dations to him are recorded in ‘ 'I’he Flying 
R(j 11.’ The headquarters of the .sect weie at 
(bllingham, in Rent, wheia; a tcmi)l(‘, a c-olU'ge, 
i't.c.., w<;re partially built. Chiist, they believed, 
by his deatli redemned only .souls, ami tho.se souls 
who have lived simu* Moses, h'or the salva,tion of 
the soul Isdiefin theCospel was suflieient ; the bo<ly 
must he saved by belief in the Law. When (/hrist 
comes to reign for his millennium he will he greeted 
by the 144,(K)0 ( Rev. vii. 5-8), who will he endowed 
with immortal bodies ; to this chosen band the 
mem hers of the Now and Lattin- TIonse of lsra<d 
aspire to behmg. .\fter the death of t^ueen Esther, 
Jezreol’s widow, in 1888, the sect <lecayed. 

•lllflllHi, a eity in the Allahahad division of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, centni 
of the Indian Midland Railway .sy.stem. Once 
tlie (capital of a Mahratta state, it was given to 
(Jwalior after the Mutiny, hut in 1886 was restored 
to tin' British in exchange for other territory. 
Ev(mi while .Jhansi belonged to Owalior, there was 
a Brildsh district of Jhansi, of which the heatl- 
quarters were at Jhansi Naobad, under the walls 
of the city. Jhansi is now the ca])ital of the 
district of the same name, the area of which is 
36.34 sq. ni., and pop. (1021) 606,400. Pop. of 
^;itv, including cantonment (1021 ), 66,4,3‘2. 

jliellllll* <>'■ Jeheam (Sanskrit name Vitasta, 
whence Oreek nam<! Hydaspos), one of (he riveis of 
the Punjab. It rises in the mountains of Kashmir, 
which country forrns it.s upper hasin, and is navig- 
able for about 100 miles within that, state. On 
emerging from the Himalayas throijgh the Bura- 
mula Pass, it again becomes navigable for small 
craft. About 250 miles from its source it enters 
the plains, and, after a total course of 450 miles 
(about 200 in British territory), joins the (^lienah 


at Timmu. On its hanks was fought the battle 
between Alexander the Great and Porus. The 
Victoria railway bridge near Meeanee (1887) is 
4875 fe<!t l(»ng. See DoAB - Juelum {Jehlain), 
headquarters of Jehlam district (area, 2773 sq. »n. ; 
pop. 477,000), in the Punjab, stands on the .lehlam 
(Jlieliiin) Kiver ; pop, including (lantonment, 
18,000. 

•liboutf. See DjniouTTL. 

See (Jitsciiin. 

Jiddally or Jeddah, in the Hejaz, Arabia, on 
the Red Sea, 65 miles W . of Mecca, of which it is 
the port (for pilgiims) ; pop, 20,000. 

Jig$;cr* See (Juiuoe. 

*1 i il 1 il va . See 1 ( ; E A u . 

Jilnill. See Oxi s. 

Jiliioiia d<* la Froiilera, a town of Spain, 
21 mih‘s N. of Gibia.Kai ; ])op. 9000. 

JillU^nez, j I'A.N Ramon, Si)ani,sh elegiac poet, 
boiri in 1881. His Ohros, e(dle('(ed in 1016 17, in 
elude // ytt, Soiirfits rsptr/iKdle.s, J'Js/n), 

Ihnno iJe, uh ftoeio ivcn h (VEser/e. 

•lingo a.fq>eur.s in 1070 a,s (‘onjurer’s gibberish 
(‘hey jingo’ oi ‘high jingo,’ like' ‘hey pn'slo’). 
LalcM- ( 1(504 ) Motteux tra-nslates Rab('lais's jun (hen 
‘ i'.V jiago;’ and ‘by jingo,' ‘liy the living jingo,’ 
ami in Scotland ‘ by jing ' or ‘by jings,’ arc' ta, miliar 
mine.ed oaths. mnsie-ball .song Ix'ginning, ‘Me 
don’t waiO to light, bnl , by jingo, if wc' do,' became 
in 1878 a .sort, of watcbwoid of the bellicose' anti- 
llussian niobocracyv duiing the Russo - Tni kisb 
war; lienc'c' jingoes are hbiglisb (and .Amc'iican) 
(/liauvinist.s. ’I'liere is no evidenee foi the Bascjiie 
Jaittho Ol Jin<j(), meaning ‘God,’ having bc'c'ii 
introduc'C'd into England by Bascjnc' sailors; the 
deiivation from ‘St (Jc'ngnlplius ’ was a joke of 
‘ Ingoldsby’s : ' and it was on tlic' Koieans and 
their neighhoms mainly that the warlike (if not 
mythical) Japanese Empre.ss JingO imposed the 
teiTOi of hc'r name'. 

•linn. See Demonolocia'. 

•litoiilir. See ZtiridMiu. 

Jiu-jitsu. Sec M're.steing. 

JoaHliin. founder and abbot of the monastery 
of (iiovanni del Fiore (oi P’loris) in Calaluia,, who 
died in l‘202, was a strenuous critic, of abuse's in the 
chinch, and was even more e'elehiated as inlerjueter 
of the Apocalypse, mystic, and piophe't. His [uin- 
cipal works, the Connn-tlid Utrnitiqnc Testioneuii 
and a commentary on the Revelation, arranged the 
divine governane.e of tlu; worbi in three stages eor- 
le.sponding to the Persons of the Trinity — the Old 
'rcstameut, the Nt'vv 're*stanicnt, and an impend- 
ing linal elispem.sation of ihe^ Holy Spirit, to he 
]»iee.(ided hy fearful judgments and manifestations 
of Antiohiist; then was to eemie perfect lihe'ity, 
freedom fiom the Ic'tter, and the spread of the 
gosjiel amongst the .Ic'ws and throughout the world. 
He found many followers, espe^eially amongst the 
Fianei.seans ; one of whom, Gherardo eli Boigo San 
Donnino, in 1‘254 le-editeed Joachim’s commemtaries 
as the. Krtnuffl tmn Aricrn nnt., and in a jireface so 
dealt witli tlie pajiacy as to he condeninoel by the 
Pope and imprisoned foi eighteen years. Jo.'ichim- 
isni died a natural ele-atb when his fateful year of 
1260 hael come and gone without mishap or peu tent; 
and the order that hael arisen was ultimately ab- 
sorbed hy the ( !isteie;ians. See works hy Schneider 
(1873), iJaiipt (1885), D61 linger (1890). 

Joachim* Joseph (1831-1907), born of Jewish 
jiarentH at Kittsee, near Presburg, became the foie- 
most violinist of liis time, a great teacher, and in 
1868 director of the Berlin High School of Music. 
Revered by concert-goers in London and other 
capitals, he had honorary degrees from Cambridge 
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and Oxford, medals, and otlier honours. He ex- 
celled as an exponent of ‘ classical ’ music. Of his 
compositions, the Hunj^arian concerto (for violin 
and orchestra ) is the most famous. See books on 
him by Mosc'r (trans. 1901) and Maitlan<l (1906). 

JoacllilllKthal, a mining town of Bohemia, 
at an allitnde of 2400 feet, on the southern slopes 
of (he Erzj^c^hir^e, 10 n)ih;s N. of Oarlshad. .In the 
Kith century the mines yielded large (juantilies 
of silver ; hot the ]>rodue'tion of this mineral has 
now dwindled away. Besides silver tlu‘ mines 
yield nickel, l^isnuitdi, and urardiim There is a 
national uianium factory. The people maiiu- 
fficl me tobacco, gloves, lace, «Src. The first (Jerinan 
thalers or dollars (see DOLLAR) were coined here. 
Pop. SOOO. 

•loan, Borii, a fabulous p('rsonage long said to 
ha\c. idled the j)fipal chair as d(dm AHIl. for about 
thiec years afttw (he death of Leo IV. in 856. 
According to (he latest, and acce]>te<l form of the 
stor\ , sb(‘ was (bmgbtcr of an English missionary, 
and was born at Mainz oi' Ingfdheim. Forming an 
illicit connection with a monk at Fulda, she put 
on ni;d(‘ attiia'ainl lied with him to Athens, wher(‘ 
h<*r lover soon died. She then came to Koine, 
where, from her rcmaikable learning, she became 
in (|nick siicci'ssion notary to the curia, cardinal, 
and pope, until her se.\ was discoveiaal by the 
]irema.ture and public birth of a cldhl during a 
solemn procession, 'idiis startling story -was nni- 
vei sally believed and apjiealed to in Italy from 
1400 to about 1000 ; it ap|iears in all the chronicles 
within this period, and even so late as 15.50 is 
founil in the po^mlar guide for strangers known as 
th(‘ Mimbilni Uihis Honitv. Felix Hemmerlin, 
'i'rithemiuH, (loccius Sabellicus, Raphael of Vol- 
terrn, Pico di Mirandola, and Adrian of Utrecht 
(aftei w ards Pope Adrian IV.) are all unanimous 
in maintaining it, an<l indeed Aventine in (bn-- 
many and Onufrio I’anvinio in Italy were the 
lirsl to shak(* the general belief in its truth. One 
ot the .severest lilows delivered to tht! story was 
given later by the hand of the learned (.’alvinist 
David Blondel, in his Ftinulier Fvliiinussemctit 
(..Vnist. K)49). So umjuestioned was the story that 
about the beginning of the 15th century the bust 
of the female pope was placed in the cathedral ol 
Sienna, along w'lth those of the other popes, and 
tlu'ii! it remaineil undisturlK;d till KjtX), wdien, at 
the reque.st of Clement VIII., Joaji was meta- 
moiphosed into Po[)e Zacharias. 

Baronins thought it a satire on John VIII. ; 
Aventine, Heumann, and Schrock, a satire on the 
Pornocracy ; the Jesuit Secchi, a caluinii}'^ origin- 
ating with the Greeks, just as Pagi and Eckhart 
thought it did with the Walden.ses ; Leo Alla tins 
believed it to be based on the story of 'J’hiota, a 
false prophetess of the 9th century ; Leibniz 
thought it based on a similar story that might 
have happened in the case of .some foreign bishop ; 
while Bla.sco and Henke believed it a satirical 
allegory on the origin and circulation of the false 
ilecretals of Isidore — an absunl theory developed 
still further by Gfriirer. Mosheim, Luden, and 
Hase were unable to believe that so definite a 
story could have arisen without some foundation ; 
Kurtz, while saying that the historical evidence 
is valueless, regarded it as an unsolved riddle. 
At length Dr Dbllinger disproved all preceding 
theories at once by showing that the myth origin- 
ate<l not in the 9th or 10th century, as hitherto 
believed, but w'as first put into writing in the 
middle of the 13th ; and advanced the theory 
that the story was deliberately originated by the 
Dominicans and Minorites in the time of Benedict 
VIII., a deadly foe to the two orders. 

The story was long supposed to be mentioned by 


Marianus Scotus (1028-86), but it does not occui 
in his most ancient MSS., nor yet in those of Sige- 
bert of Gembhmrs (1030-1112) or of Otto de Frey- 
singen (died 1158). The first to give it currency is 
the Dominican Stej>hen de Bourbon (died 1261 ), on 
the authority of the lost or as yet undiscovered 
MS. of his contemjiorary, the Dominican Jean de 
Mailly. Thus the earliest account in writing is 
discovered to be about the years 1240-50, from 
which source it w'as transfiured to woiks of history, 
like the popular but worthless chronicle of the 
Dominican Martinus Polonus (died 1278). Yet 
Pope Joan does not ajipear in his ohhist MSS., ami 
the interpolation must have been made between 
1278 and 1312. The main vehicle for circulating 
the myth in Germany wars the chronicle Flores 
'J'cniporiini, which, connected with various names, 
comes down to 1290, and is mainly a comi»il;it ion 
from Martinu.s Polonus. Again, the story wjim in- 
serted ill the so-called Anastasias, the most ancient 
collection knowm of biographies of the popes, Imt 
her<‘ again it is .a later aililition. Soon after wc 
lind it in Van Maerlant’s Historiral Mirror, a 
metrical DuKdi chionicle, jxnd in the Dominican 
Tolomeo of Lm-ca, and later, in the 14th century, 
in the Dominicans Bernard Guidonis, Leo of 
Orvieto, John of Kalis, and Jacobo do Acijui, as 
well as in Occam the Minorite, the Greek Barlaam, 
the English Benedictine Ranulph Higdon, the 
Augustinian Amalrich Augcrii, Boccaccio, and 
Petrarch. About the close of the 13th century 
the story spread with great rajiidity, and in the 
15th hardly any iloubt shows itself at all. John 
Iluss, at the Council of Constance, naturally enough 
emjdoyed the pontificate of Joan as an argument 
without; contrail iction from either side ; and the 
Chancellor Gerson, in a speech before Benedict 
XIII. at Tara.scon in 1403, irses the circumstance 
as a proof that the church liould err in matters of 
fact. 'Fhe scholastic theologians accepted the fact, 
and we lind .so redoubtable a defender of papal 
despotism as C-ardinal Torr(‘cremata maintaining 
it, so that the gibes of some busy compilers at 
early Protestant writers for making much of so 
un.savoury a story are but idle and ill infornuul. 
The Dominicans, from thiur numerous libraries, 
might ea.sily have exposed the fable, hut, as we 
have seen, they were actively instrumental in its 
dillusion instead. The stoiy reached the (Keeks 
in the .second half of the 15th century, and it is 
j to them we owe the revolting detail that the child 
was born just as the woman was celebrating High 
! Mass. A Greek scholar, Emmanuel Khoidis, in a 
clever study (Eng. trans. by C. II. Collette, 1886) 

, finds it impossible to believe that so well authen- 
ticated a story iiould be without historical basis ; 

' and indeed the chain of authoritative evidence is 
; exceedingly awkw'ard for those disposed to attach 
' high creilit to tradition in matters of belief. 

Originally the w'oman is nameless, and there are 
many discrepancies about her name (Agnes, Gil- 
berta, Joan), about the date, her place of birth 
and previous abode, and the mode of the catas 
troplie. Four circumstances, according to Dr 
Ddllinger, contributed e.specially to the production 
and elaboration of the fable ; ( 1 ) the lormer use 
of a pierced seat, popularly supposed to be a pre- 
cautionary means of verifying the sex of a newly- 
elected pope, but really a practice symbolic of 
taking po.s.session, the seats being merely bright red 
sedes porphyretiew, from an ancient Roman bath ; 
(2) a stone, with an unintelligible hut ingeniously 
misread inscription, popularly supposed to be a 
tombstone of the unhappy Joan; (3) a statue 
found at the same spot, its long robes being 
gratuitously taken for tlie dress of a woman ; and 
(4) the custom of making a circuit in papal pro- 
cessions, whereby a street which was directly in 
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the way was avoided. The woman may liave been 
made of En^disli blood from tlie odium attaching 
to England because of the struggle between 
Innocent III. and King John; and besides, many 
Englislnvfuiien made the julgrimage to Home, 
while St Honifaco, even in his day, eoinplains not 
only of Iheii number, but their dubious character 
H(;r birth at the German city of Mainz might be 
due to the inveterate German hostility to Roman 
claims, tog(;ther with the fact that Mainz was tin 
leading city of Germany. 

See Wetising, Over (ie f'ausiiL JoJuinua (Hague, 1845), 
against a book by Kist ( J843 ; 2d od. arguing that 

Pope Joan was probably the widow of Leo IV.); Bianclu- 
Giovini, Papemi Gioimnna (1H45); esjtecially Jlollmger, 
Die Papstfaheln des MitUiaiters (1853; trans. 1871), 
where the historical evidence is demolished; and the. 
relevant articles in the Catholic JCncpdoptvdia (1JK)7~14) 
and ITerzog-Hauck’s (1850-1909). 

Joannes Dailiasceniis. John Ghrysorrhoa.s 
(‘the gohlen-llowing ’) of Dnimiscns, a great theo- 
logiaTi and hymn-writer of the Eastern ( Jjureh, was 
horn at Damascus, it is said, in 675, hut certainly 
before the end of tlic 7th century, of a ('bristiau 
family of distinction in that city, known by the 
Arabic surname of Mansonr. lie Avas carefully 
educated, together with bis adopted brother Cos- 
ma^ , by t he learned Italian monk Gosmas, who 
had he<jn hi ought a slave U) Damascus, ami is said 
to ha\'e ))een called to the oHice of vizier to the 
s igning klialif. lie replied in (juick succession 
to th(‘ iconoeliistic meaKures of Leo the Isauiian 
with two memorable addresses in which be vigoi- 
ously defended the practice of image -worship. His 
biogra]iJier John, patriarch of Jerusalem ( lOth cen- 
1/Ury ), tells us that IjCo, niiahle to reaeli hi.s formid- 
able antagonist l\v open means, caused a treason- 
able lefcti'r to he forged, in consequence of which 
John’s liand was stinck oil' by order of the khalif, 
but after a night of [irayer to the Viigin miracu- 
lously restored. It is certain that liis later years 
were spent in a monastery, that of St Sahas near 
Jerusalem, where Ave are told he moi tilled his flesh 
with ascetic practices of unusual siwerity. lleie 
he found leisure and inspiration to Avrite his learned 
works and his religions poetry, was ordained a 
priest, and died about 754. 

His chief Greek works are Po/is Setentur, a group 
of three works, together forming an eneyclopsedia of 
Christian theology; J)c ImcunnihuH Orationes III., De 
Jlecfa Hententia Liber, a formal jtrofession of faith; 
Contra Jaeobitan ; Diahn/iis contra Manickacos ; iJinpu- 
lat.io ChriMiani ct Saraceni ; De Draconibus ct Strygibus, 
in which he combats jiopular superstitions ; De Dvabns 
in Christo Vohmlatdms, an attack on Monophysite and 
Monothelite heresy; Adversas J^estorianos ; Loci Selecti 
in Lfiirlolas 8. Paidi, mostly from the homilies of St 
Cliiy.soMtoni ; Sacra ParalleLa, consisting of passages 
from Holy Writ illustrated by parallel pas.sages from 
Scn]>tiiie and the Fathers; JTomiliiv, thirteen m 
number ; Carmina, including both canons or pro.se 
liymns and metrical hymns; and Vita JiarlAiam it 
Joasaph, his most famous work, now known to he a 
liisguised version of the life of Buddha. Of John’s 
Canons the noblest is that for Plaster, beginning, in 
Neale’s translation, ‘’Tis the day of llesurrection; Elarth, 
tell it out abroad.’ Other hymns known to Englishmen 
through the same translator are ‘Those etemal bowers,’ 

‘ Take the last kiss, the last forever,’ and ‘Come ye taith- 
ful, raise the strain.’ Tlie first adcipiate edition of the 
works of Joannes Hamascenus was that of the Dominican 
Michael Le Quien (2 vo]k. folio, J 'an s, 1712). This was 
reprinted at Venice in 1748, and is the basis of the edition 
in Migne’s Patrologia (3 vols. 1864). 

-See the articles Barlaam and Josaphat, and Hymns ; 
also Dr Neale’s Hymns of th^ Eastern Cfyurch (1870), Dr 
Joseph Langen’s admirable book, Johannes von Damaskvs 
(Gotha, 1879); J. H. Lupton’s St John of DamascAis 
(1882), in the ‘ Fathers for English Readers.’ 

Joannina. SeeJANiNA. 


Joan of Arc (Er. Jeanne d’Arc), the Maid 
of Orleans, one of the most striking and, in fact, 
one of the greatest figures that ever crossed the 
stage of liislory, Avas born of comfortable peasant 
family in the village of Domvemy, neai Vancouleiirs, 
on the borders of Lorraine and Champagne, (ith 
January 1412 She Avas taught to scav and sjiin. not 
to read and Avrite ; and in the quietness of her 
country-life she grcAv up tall and handsome in form, 
sweet and AAomaiily in nature, unlike the other 
girls around her only in hei gicater strength of a\ ill, 
powers of visualisation, and devotion. She loved 
to he alone, and she brooded in her waking dreams 
over the condition of ]<’iance and the legends of 
the saints. The cold absti action of jiatviol ism she 
never discovered for herself, hut she mourned with 
jiassioiiate prayers and tears over the sorrows of 
doAvn-trodden Phanee, until these prayers took real 
sliapes, and returned to her with foim and sound 
as messages from Invixen. And thus there giadii- 
ally greAV up Aviiliin her heart tlio conviclion tliat 
she had been cbosen by God to do a sjieidal A\oik 
of deliverance for her country. At thii teen she 
lirst saw a light and beard an audible voice from 
heaven, and her teiror gradually disa]ipe!Lied as 
these signs Avere repeatedly voiicbsaled, and be- 
came dear and familiar to her. St Michael, St 
(■athaiine, and St Maigaiet lient ovei hci and 
Avhispereil in her eais her heavenly mission, and 
thougJ) calm to oulAvard eyes, hencofoi Avnrd she 
lived an inwaid lifi* a]»ait, given to God and her 
saint.s. During that unliajqiy 1/inie of nittional 
degiadation a ]n()phecy, aseiihed to Meilin, amis 
current in Loviainc, that the kingdom lost by a 
woman (Duecii Isabella) should lie saved by a 
A iigin, and no iloiibt tliis, togetlier Avith lier visions, 
lielped to deline hei mission (o tlie brooding and 
enthusiastic mind of the young peasant girl. ‘I 
had far rather rest and sjiin by my mother’s 
side,’ she sabl Avith siinph> pathos, ‘for this is no 
AAork of my choosing, but 1 must go and do it. for 
my L(ml Avills it.’ Her story Ava,s at first laughed 
to scorn, hut her ]»eisiste,nce boie down all o]q»o- 
sit-ion, and at last, slie succi'eded in making hci 
way to the Daupliin and convincing him 1»> sccict, 
signs of her siticerity. ‘ 'J'here is more in God 's 
book than in yours, ’she said to the donlding and 
be.sitating tlieologians. Slie put on male cliess and 
a suit of white armour, inoniit.cd a Avar cliaigei, 
bearing a banner of her own device- Avbite em- 
broidered Avith lilies, on one side a ])ictuie of (iod 
enthroned on elomls, on the other the shield of 
P’ ranee snppoited by two angels, together with a 
pennon on Aviiieli Avas represented the Annuncia- 
tion. Her sword Avas one tiiat slie divined AAOuld 
be found buried beliind the altar in tlie ehnieli of 
St Catherine de P'icibois. Tims equipped she pul 
herself at the. bead of an army, dictated a letter 
to the Plnglisb, and advanced to aid Dnnois in the 
relief of ()rle.{iiis, Avbicb was bard beset by the 
victorious enemy. She s'd out on her mission 
Avit.h two aims — aims Avliieb show the genius of her 
character — to raise the siege of Orlenns, tlu' key to 
the military situation ; and to crown the Dauphin 
at Reims, the key to the political situation, as 
there would then be a legitimate rallying- jioint for 
the supporters of l^’ranei'. By sheer foree of jier- 
Honality she was not only obeyed by men like the 
‘ Bastard of Orleans ’ (Comte de Dnnois) and ‘La 
Hire,’ but by her genius she made them her Avannest 
adherents. Her Rtreiigth of will and certainly of 
purpose soon ])ut some enthusiasm into tlie avmv. 
Indeed, so far <lid her striking personality obt.nide 
itself tliat she new-modelled the forces, and the 
voluptuary and the blasphemer bad to amend 
their Avays. On the 29th April 1429 she threw 
herself into the city, and, after a A\’eek of fighting, 
the English were compelled to raise the siege and 
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retreat (May 8th), carrying with them a tale of 
terror at tlic strange witchcraft hy which they had 
been overcome. At once the face of the war was 
changed, the French spirit again awoke, and the 
victory of Patay ( one of the outstanding battles of 
liistory), the capture of Troyes and Ch&lons, and 
many other towns in the valley of the Loire, cleared 
the way for the second of her great aims, the 
coronation at Heims. Though shrinking from the 
physical facts of warfare, her splendid courage did 
not desert hei, and even two wounds were not 
allowed to interfere with her mission of wdiich 
lieaven had given such infallible proofs, and now, 
with resistless enthusiasm, she urged on the weak- 
hearted Dauphin to his coronation. At length she 
was aide to persuade him tliat the road w'as clear 
to Reims, and thither she hurri(!d. With the 
coronation came the end of her career as at hist 
intendetl. The duties imposed upon her by tin* 
voices had been performed, and she wished to 
return home. ‘ Would it were tlod’s pleasure,' she 
said to the areldiishop, ‘ that I might go and kee)> 
sheep once more with my sister and my brothers; 
they would he so glad to see me again ’ Persuaded 
to lenuiin, she was askeil by King Charles to name 
any reward she desired. She asked for freedom 
from taxation for Domremy, and so it was, at 
least lor many years. Her far sightedness showed 
hei that if she were to remain with the army her 
ne\t aim must lie the capture of Pai is, hut not 
even Joan could infuse spirit into the hesitating 
coward and his corrupt coui tiers, and she wore out. 
her heart with vexation as she .saw the work of 
heaven prevented hy the. unworthiness of man. 
She eontinned, liowevev, to command the h’remli 
armies, and was present in many conflicts. At 
length, on the IJth May I tJO, she eaptunul Com- 
piegin*, tJien besieged hy t he forces of Fngland and 
Hurgnndy. After going l.o ('!respj’^ for reintoK-e 
ments .she returiuMl to (kjinpi^gne ; and on the 211 h, 
whilst leading a .sortie towards Paris, was captured. 
After being kept as a prisoner at Beaulieu and 
Beaurevoir she was in Novemliei of the same yeai 
sold by Jean de Luxembourg to the Knglish, and 
was by tlieni taken to Arras, whence she w'as 
hiouglit to Rouen, the hea(l([uarters of the English 
forc(‘s. Lest she should escape if tried before 
either a pniely civil or a jnirely ecclesiastical 
court she was brought befoie a ‘Court Christian,’ 
which was a luixtiiro of an ecclesiastical and an 
inquisition court, ft was really an international 
court. Pierre Cauchon, thi'ii BiHho[) of Beauvais 
and a wretched creature of the English, was the 
leading judge in the case, which at om? time included 
two judges and sixty-three assessors, lieading the 
very graphic and detailed proceedings of that court 
one is forced to conclude than .loan, wronged though 
she undoubtedly was, bad a much fairer trial than 
has been commonly supposed. Her trial was long, 
and fell into three distinct divLsions : the auise dc 
lapse, which lasted from tlie 9th January 143J to the 
20tli March ; the trial bi ordinary, which ended in 
her being sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, till 
24th April ; and the cause de relapse, which brought 
her to the stake on 30th May. Day after day a 
host of learned doctors asked her tortuous questions. 
Her answers show forth the noble simplicity of very 
tnitli. Innumerable questions on tno nature of 
her vision.s were answered with the same <ralniness 
and strength, and her judges were for very shame 
driven to finish the interrogations in private. In 
the judgment she was found guilty of sacrilege, 
profanation, disobedience to the church, pride, and 
idolatry; and the formal condemnation was con- 
veyed in twelve articles. The judges did not dis- 
allow the possibility of heavenly visions, but they 
declared those of Joan to be illusions of the devil. 
They were now ready to send her to her doom, but. 
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they wished first to force her to an abjuration in 
order to degrade her in public opinion, and they 
tottured her by alternate threats and promises, 
until at last, in the hope, indeed with the promise, 
of being liberated sins recanted, and said that her 
voices and mission were alike false and not from 
God. Having obtained lier recantation, her judges 
forgot their promise, and sentenced her to perpetual 
imprisonment. A t this Joan’s courage immeefiately 
returned, and she withdrew her recantation, saying 
she preferred death. The fact of her wearing male 
dres.s was also used against her, ami without delay 
■slie was sentenced to oe burnt at the stake. This 
took place <m 30th May 1431, when slie Avas only 
nineteen years of age. She faced h(>r doom witn 
the tritiinphant courage of the niaityr, declaring 
that she knew her revelations wore from God, 
;ind that she had only submitted through a 
momentary fear of tin; fire. She was permitted to 
IniA^e tlie consolations of tin* church, and received 
t he sa<*rament, while a j)riest held a crucifix before 
her till the lust. So perislied the maid, now recog- 
nised as a great warrior saint with one of the finest 
and most attractive eh.aracters of any martyr in 
the (.’hiistian calendar. 

But Joan’s mi.ssion was accomplished, and by the 
enthusiasm that she awoke the English were driven 
from the sacre^l soil of France. 'I'wenty-tlve years 
after her death Pope Calixtus HI. acceded to the 
prayer of her mother and her brothers (who had 
lieen ennobled under the inune De Lys), that the 
process by wbi(Ji she was (>oiidemued sliould be re- 
examined. After a c.-u-efnl inquiry the finding was 
Unit the twehe articles on which hei sentence was 
based Averi; false, and that therefoii* the whole pro- 
(•(icdings of (he Bishop of Beauvais were null and 
void. Tin* jmlgment was jmblicly declared on the 
spot, in the inark(‘t-])laee of Rouen, on which slie 
Huirered. But long before; (his she had been en- 
shrined a saint in (lie popular imagination, which 
r<;ad the wiath of heaven into (Jie sudden end that 
was said to have ernickly come to ev(;ry one con- 
iiec(.ed with the (lial. Indeed, the people had heim 
slow to accept tin* fact that the maid was ai'.tnally 
<lead, and at first readily believed in (be imi) 0 .s(.or 
who arofec in liOiiaine five years later. Joan A\as 
nameil Venerable (1902), declared blessed (1908), 
and canonised ( 1920). 

The iiatiunjil or individual tendencies of such writers 
as Schiller, Voltnin*, Anatolo France, Andrew Lang, and 
Mark Twain have loo often led them to poitray Die. .loan 
they would have liked her to be in.stead of the Joan she 
actually was. Few are so clear and unprejudiced as 
Bernard Shaw in the j)refaco to St Joan. Fainter and 
scul])tor have .‘jpent their genius on the theme, seldom 
adequately realosing its siuiplo gianileur. 'I’he head in 
the Musee Ihstoriquo at Orleans is commonly sujtposed 
to be, if not an actual portrait, at least a work done by 
some one who had seen Joan of Arc. See Quiclierat’s 
elaborate work, J*roc<'s dc Condo nenoti on dc Jco.nnr d\4.rc 
(.’") vols. 1841 -49, a detailed account of the trial and 
rehabilitation which tlirow a new light on Joan’s life); 
Michelet, Jeanne d' Arc ; Simeon Luce, Jeanne d'Arc ti 
Domremu (180G); books by Joset»h Fabre, Le Brun dt* 
Charmettes (1817), H. AV'^allon (4th ed. 1883); Soiel, 
La prise dc Jeanne d' Arc decant Covipmjne (1S89) ; 
Ayrolles, La vraie Jeanne eV Arc (1902); 'J'. D. Murray, 
Jeanne d' Arc (a translation of the J’roccs d«; (kmdiinina- 
tion et Rediabilitation ; 19(J2); Anatole Fr.ance (1908), 
and Andi-ew Lang (in reply to him, 1908), G. Ilaiiotaux 
(1911); Barrds, Autour de Jeanne d'Arv (1910); 
(!. Sarolea, The Maid of Orleans (1918); and Bernard 
Shaw's play, St Joan (1924). 

Job« The Book of. No hook in the Ohl Testa 
incut h.as inado a greater appeal to the human 
mind than the Book of Job. Luther spoke of it 
a.s ‘magnificent and sublime as no other book of 
Scripture.’ Thomas Gaily le could scarcely find 
words to express his admiration of it. ‘T call the 
Book of Job,’ he .say.s, ‘one of the grandest things 
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ever written with pen ... a noble book, all men’s 
lx)ok. There is nothing written, 1 think, in the 
Bible oi out of it of e<jual literary merit.’ Aiul 
Tennyson did not hesitate to de.scribe it as ‘the 
reat(;st poem whether of ancient oi 7uodern times.’ 
'he appeal of the book is very largely due to 
the subject with which it deals. Its main theme 
is the eternal problem of human suffering and 
)ain. dob is the Prometheus of Israel, and the 
look of Job occupies the .same position in Hebrew 
literal lire as the Pronietfu us Viurtus of yEschylus 
and the CEdipfis Rc,r of Sojihocles do in (Ireek — 
only the Jiook of dob isinhnitely superior to its two 
livals because its treatment oi the subject is far 
more profound. Part of its pojmlarity, however, 
is undoubtedly to be aseriliied to its own iiiLiinsic 
artistic merit. In its dramaf-ie ehaiactei and in 
the beauty of its poetic st yle it is absolutely uniijiie 
in the Old Testament. From the literaiy ]>oint of 
view it must be regarded as th(‘ greatest achieve- 
ment of the Hebrew mind. In leceiit f.ime.s Mr 
H. (_J. Wells has atl.emjited to give us a modern 
version of the Book ol Job in his Undyivtj Fire. 
The stoiy is given a piesent-day .setting and the 
arguments aie modejnised: but the ground trav- 
ersed is practically the same, ami in the end a 
siinilai' i(‘suJt is reachiid. 

There has hceii considerable dismission as to the 

f (articular class of literature to which the l.iook 
lelongs. tSonie writers have described it as a 
lyrical poem or a series of lyrical poems, but such 
a description is mitirely inadeijuate. Oeneially 
speaking, the book is styled a. diama, but there is 
too little action in it to make that teim ijuite apt. 
Oheyue calls it a ‘ germinal charactei ilrama,’ and 
compares it with the tpJuyenia of Goid In*. Pei hajis 
Driver’s aeeount of it is the best that has yet been 
givmi : ‘ It is of the naturi! of a drama, and may be 
termed a dramatic poem. Its juincipal parts aie 
constructed in the form of a dialogue, and the 
action which it represents passes tlnough the suc- 
cessive stages of enlargement, devidojmieiit, and 
solution. The action is, however, largely internal 
and mental, the successive scenes exhiiutiiig the 
vaiying mood.s of m, great soul struggling with the 
mysleiies of fate, rather than with trying external 
situations.’ 

Coiiteyits. ■ The liook in its present form may be 
divided into the following parts; ( 1 ) The proemium 
(chaps, i.-iii.) ; (2) the discussion between Job and 
ids tliree friends (chaps, iii.-xxxi.) ; (3) the Hpeecbes 
of Elihu (cliaps. xxxii. -xxxvii.) ; (4) the answer 
of God from the whirlwind (chajis. xxxviii.- xlii. (5) ; 
(5) The epilogue (chajis. .xlii. 7-17). 2'Jir jivooiiiiini 
describes the plot of the drama. It depicis tlie 
Hucce.ssive calamities whicli befell Job, who is 
described as ‘perfect and upriglit, fearing God and 
escliewing evil.’ These disasters come uj»on Job 
at the instance of Satan in order to test the reality 
and disinterestedness of bis religious faith. The 
proemium raises the question as to whether there 
18 any basis of fact beliiiid the description of the 
tragedy. That Job actually existed and that be 
was regarded as one of ilie lieroe.s of faith is proved 
by the explicit stateiueiils in Ezekiel, xiv. 14, 19, 
where be is ranked with Noah and David. It does 
not, however, follow from this that the picture in 
the opening chapters of the book is drawn from 
life. Much of tlie story— e.g. the account of the 
council in heaven --is obviously the creation of the 
religious imagination. Probably Dubm is right 
in regarding the narrative as a ‘Volksbuch’ or 
popular story which had been banded down from 
generation to generation. Originklly, no doubt, 
it was based upon fact, but legendary accretions 
were certainly added to the tale in the proces.s of 
its transmission. The writer of Job did M'hat 
most poets and dramatists do, i.e. he took a 


traditional story and built up on it his own drama. 
Diihm thinks, and there is much ground for his 
conclusion, thal, the story existed in a literary form 
long befoic the Book of Job was written, and that 
the author used this old material and wove around 
it the fabric of bis drama. While it is not possible, 
therefore, to go as far as tlie Talmud, which de- 
finitely states that ‘ Job existed not and was only 
created to be a parable,’ and while it seems iieces- 
.sary to assume a substratum of fact behind the 
.stoiy, it is impo.ssibb* to deny that there aie 
many elements in it wliicb are due to legendary 
embellishment and the work ol the imagination. 
The tragedy of Job's suflerings has been iiitensilied 
in order to form the theme of theological debate. 
(2) The bulk of the book (chaps, iii.-xxxi.) is 
occupied with the discussion on the piobleiii of 
Hufi'ering between Job and his three friends, Klijiliaz, 
Bildad, and Zojdi.ai. The speeches fall into three 
eyides : {a) chaps iv.-xiv.; {h) chaps, xv, \xi.; 
(c) chaps, xxii.- xxxi. Each of these (*.yeles con- 
sists of .six speeches, one by each of the friends ami 
a reply by Job. In the last cycle, however, the 
third dLsputant, Zophai, fails to speak. The dis 
cu.s.sion opens Avith a bitter complaint from Job, 
who curses the day on which he was l»orn, since 
his lile has only become a misery to him, and 
tlie release of death is denied him. This agonis- 
ing outburst foi ms the starting-point ol the debate. 
Jmi’s wild cry of anguish ajipears to liis friends to 
be an act of impiety. They remonstrate with him 
in elaboiate arguments, wliicb call forth equally 
elaborate rejdies from tlie snU'erer, lii the first 
cycle of speeches the disputants lay stress on the 
goodness and justice of God, whose goveriiinent of 
the world is based upon moral jn inciiiles, and who 
metes out reward Ji.iia punishment to men in accoid- 
uiice witli their desei ts. Job meets t he challenge by 
a fervid assert ion of Ids own innocence and a hittei' 
arraignment of the Divine ordinance. In the 
.second cycle the diaiiua dei'pens. .lob's antagonists 
dwell upon the. lessons taught by exjiei ieiico, ami 
try to show that where .sufl'eriiig exists, it can 
generally he jiioved that there was anterior sin, 
and finally liiiit that it is in this direction that an 
explanation must be sought to account foi llie 
calamities wliicb have befallen him. ,lob in leidy 
reiterates Ids innocence, and lefuses to admit tlmt 
any such explanation exists. In the* tliiid cycle 
the friends become more explicit, and state defiii 
itely that, whether he admits it oi not, Job must 
have been guilty of some teirible sin to account for 
his Huficrings. But as the hjjcccIics of his friends 
increase in violeiuai, Job’s niiml ])ecoiiies calmer, 
and his faith grows surer. Tiic hittoine.ss uldcli 
characterises his opening monologue pusses away, 
and he seems to reach, if not a clcarei vision, at 
any rate a gi eater tiust in God. (3) At this point 
ill the drama Elihu, who has not been previou.sly 
mentioned, takes up the parable. He idiarges tlie 
three interlocutors who have already spoken Avith 
weakness, and says their argunients arc unsatis- 
factory (cliap.s. xxxii.-xxxvii.). He attempts to 
vindicate the Divine Providence, and severely 
condemns Job for attempting to justify himself 
Eliliii, hoAvever, has a lurgei conception of the prob- 
lem in some respects than Ids predecessors in the 
debate. They had regarded sufi'ering asahvays penal 
— a punishment for sin. Elihu, on the other hand, 
holds that it may also he remedial and corri;ctive. 
This larger theory does not, lioAvever, tliroAv much 
light upon the discussion, as Job still refuses to 
admit any consciousness of sin. (4) The Divine 
theopliany ( chap.s xxxviii. -xlii. 6). In this section 
God is repre.seiited a.s ansAvering Job from the 
AvldrlAvind. The.se cliapters contain a sublime 
description of die majesty of God in the Avorks of 
creation. The emphaais is laid upon the infinite 
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power and inscrutable wisdom which fashioned 
the universe in all its parts. The omniscience of 
God is contrasted with the ignorance of man, and 
the question is asked, How can man, who cannot 
explain even the simplest facts of nature, hope to 
master the seciet of the mysteries of God? Job 
is overwhelmed by this Divine manifestation, and 
replies, ‘ Now mine eye seeth thee, wherefore 1 
abhor myself and repent in dust and ashes.’ (5) 
Tlie epilogue (chap. xlii. 7“ 17) contains the c/c- 
vonenient of the drama. Job is restored to double 
his former prosperity. His vindication is com- 
plete, and on Ids petition the Divine mercy is 
extended to Ids friends. 

The. Problem, and Hh Solution . — The problem of 
the book, as has already been explained, is to 
account for the presence of sullering in the worhl. 
The orthodox position of tlie tinm is represent<sl 
in the speeches of Job’s friends that all sullering 
is to be e.x plained as a {)UidHbment for sin. This 
was the formula by whicli current Jewish theology 
attempted to account foi the presence of evil in the 
world ; and the Hook of Job represents one of the 
great revolts of Jewish thought against the tyranny 
of the formula. The persistence of the formula is 
proved by the existence of otlier protests — e.g. in 
the seventy-third Psalm and the Hook of Wisdom, 
and it survived even into New Testament times, as 
is shown by the ((uestion [)ut to Jesus in John 
ix. 2, ‘ Who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
he was born blind?’ Tin; formula, however, was 
constantly open to criticism on the ground that 
it was false to the facts of life. Virtue does nob 
always carry oil' the prizes, 'i’he greatest sull'erers 
aio not. always the greatest sinmu's. Vice some- 
times manages to evade the penalty. And in the 
Hook of Job an attempt is made to disprove the 
formula by taking the case of a man wlio v.e /i,//- 
pothesi is ‘ i>erfect and upiight’ and yet is ovei- 
whelmed by a perfect deluge of calamity. Hut 
what solution has the Hook (»f Job to offer as an 
explanation for the piescnce of suffering in tluj 
world? What substitute has it bo offer for the 
theory which it shatters by its criticism? To this 
question it is not easy to find a certain answer. 
There are some scholars, like Dr G. Huchanan Gray, 
w'ho maintain that the book ‘ was not intended to 
handle the wide question, “ Why do the righteous 
suffer?” but was concentrated on denying tlie pie- 
valont dogma that sufi’ering and advensity are 
marks of sin in the individual sufferer arnl of 
the Divine disjdeasure resting upon him.’ 'riie 
purport of the book is, on tliis theory, negatiA e 
rather than jjositive. It destroys the orthodox 
position, but fails to find a substitute for it. Hut 
this seems to be an unsatisfactory explanation of 
the object of the book. The work of criticism 
is only half accomi)lishod unless criticism be fol- 
lowed by reconstruction. The majority of scholars 
accordingly hold that the book succeeds in estab- 
lishing a positive position, though they are by no 
means agreed as to what constitutes this position. 
In fact, there are some who think that it contains 
contradictory solutions. The following suggestions 
are made : ( I ) KSome think that the real contri- 
bution of the book lies in the preface, which 
‘suggests,’ as Dr Davison pubs it, ‘that the drama 
of our earthly life has a significance which earth 
itself does not exhaust. ’ . . . ‘It may be needful 
to prove tlie disinterestedness of goodness to men, 
to angels, and to devils ’ . . . ‘ and on some is con- 
ferred the high {irero^tive of sullering in order to 
demonstrate to a scoffing world what righteousness 
really rneansT’ ( 2 ) Others, on the contrary, think that 
the epilogue contains the real solution of the prob- 
lem. The whole issue has arisen because Job’s critics 
‘have taken short views of life.’ They have taken 
a mere phase in the action of Providence, ami 


treated it as if it were the last word God had to 
speak. Judgment ought not to be passed on a 
mere fraction of life. AVe must wait till the fin.il 
chapter before we can pass judgment on the book 
of life. (3) Others, again, think the real answer 
is to be fouml in the Divine theophany, though 
they are bound to admit that the answer is not 
very easy to decipher. The point seems to be this : 
The limitation of man’s knowledge makes it im- 
possible for him to understand the in.sciutable 
ways of Providence. If there are mysteries in 
natuie which the mind of man cannot unravel, 
we must expect that there will be mysteries, too, 
in the workings of Divine Providence, and we 
must acquiesce, even though we cannot explain. 
(4) Others, again, have found the key to the 
liddle in these passages in which Job expres.ses 
his invincible faith in God in spite of the calamities 
which have overwhelmed him. It is ‘the will to 
believe’ that constitutes the main emiihasis of the 
book. ‘ Though he slay me, yet will I trust him.’ 

‘ I know that my Vindicator liveth.’ It is in 
triumphant expres.sions of faith such as these that 
the main lesson of the book is to be found. Reason 
may falter and miss the way, but faith is inde- 
structible, and clings to God in spite of all. (o) 
Others, again, think that the leal gleams of light 
are to be discoveied in the speeches of Elibu 
The moral of these speeches is that the old formula 
is too narrow, and must be enlarged by the introdiur- 
lion of the conception that punishment is remedial 
as well as penal, and often, too, not merely 
lemedial, but monitory and deterrent in addition. 

The Integrity of the Roo/i.— There is a grave 
doubt as to whi*ther the Book of Job, as it stands, 
is a unity- the Mork of a single poet, or whether it 
may not have been enlarged from time to time W 
later Inirnl.s. In the lirst place, the original LXX 
version of Job, as we know from the statements 
of Origen, was considerably shorter than the 
Hebrew (ext, and there are some serious omissions, 
especially in the group of Elihii speeches. It is 
uncertain, howevei, whether we aie entitled to 
de<luce from this fact with Hatch the conclusion 
that when the LXX translation was made the 
Hook of Job was much shorter than it is at present, 
or whether we ought not rather to assume with 
Dillmann and Driver that the LXX is guilty of 
arbitraiy omissions. There is much to be said for 
the position of many modern scholais who hold 
that the Elihu speeches are a later addition to 
the book, Elihu seems to be introduced as an 
afterthought. The style of his speeches differs from 
that of the other three interlocutois. ‘ It is,’ as Dr 
Peake says, ‘strongly marked by Aramaisms and 
uses words Avhich rarely or never occur elsewhere in 
the poem.’ Then, too, the poem on wisdom (chap, 
xxviii. ) seems irrelevant in its present context and 
at variance with the speeches containing the Divine 
theophany. Moreover, the detailed descriptions 
of leviathan and behemoth (xl. 15-xli. 34) seem 
out of place in the theophany, and are generally 
regarded as later insertions, 'i'here is some ground, 
too, for 8uppo.sing with Duhm that the introduction 
and epilogue were not the work of the same hand 
which composed the poems. 

Date of the Book, — ft u.sed to be assumed that 
the Book of Job was one of the earliest books in 
the Old Testament. The strongest argument ad- 
duced in favour of this theory was the patriarchal 
setting of the story. This position has now been 
almost unanimously abandoned by modern .scholars 
on the following grounds; (1) The first reference 
to the book is found in a statement of the Greek 
historian Aristeus, who belonged to the 2d cen- 
tury B.c. If the Hook of Job was early, it is 
difficult to explain the absence of references to 
it in Jewish literature before Aristeus. (2) The 
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liiHtorical referoncof; in xii. 17 23 seem to imply 
conditions which (li<l not aiise bel‘oi(5 the CHtabliHlj- 
nieiit of the Jlalf.y Ionian empire. ( 3 ) 'Fhe conce|»tion 
of God in the hook l>elong8 to a late sta^e in Israel i 
religions development. (4) The central problem ol 
the hook, the explanation of individual .sul1erinf.j, 
could Jiot have enieryed until the reli;^i«)iis value of 
the intlividual had been emphasised by Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. (5) Tliere is no trace of a belief in 
Satan ijj the pie-exilic period. ( (i ) 'J'lie author of 
Job seems to have made use of Jeremiah, Isaiah, 
and Psalm viii. On thc'^e ^oouiids the general 
consensus of modern opinion regards the hook as 
post-exilic. Duhm dates tlie lnHik in the early 
part of the 5th centuiy u.C. Other scliolais prefer 
a later date, n,\»out tlie close of the 5f,h century. 

The best modern English commentaries ar<' Peake 
(Centuni Jiihle), A. II. Davidson {(\tiiihri<if/i /Uble), 
Franks {Peake's (■onuja.nfari/ an the Pih/t ). I'lie out- 
standing German commentarie.s are Duhm, Dilhiianii, 
and liudde. See also introductions to the Did Testa- 
ment liy Driver, G. B. Gray, &c., .and articles in tlie 
Biblical on oyclopaidi as ; Chtiymi, Job (fiial So/omoti , Peake, 
The Problem of Sofferinu in the Old Tfsta/uf nt, 

JoU*S Tears {Cot.r Lan t/ouf), an Indian grass, 
sometimes rising to th<‘ height of 8 feet, with 
the .sDmt Imhil of imii/c, to whi<*h also it i.s 
hotanicallv allied. 'I'he name is (huived from the 
tear like hirni oi the Jiurd, shining, bluish- white 
seeds ^^llicll are sometimes made into bracelets and 
necklaces, and are also <an article of food. Though 
one of tJie wor.st of tlie cereals, it lias become 
almost iiaiuialised in Spain and Portugal, and is 
grown in Italy. 

Jocelin da Brakelond, a lleneiiictine monk 
at Bury St Edmunds, was ablMit’s cliajdain and 
almoner, wrote a domestic chronicle ol Ids ahhey 
from 1173 to 1202, and died ahoul 1211. 'I'lie 
Chronica Jocelin.i dc lirnkedonda. display.s the 
admiration of the slirewd monk for his supeiior, 
Ahhot Samson, and gave Gailyle the inspiration 
out of wliicli grew Past and Present, oru* of the 
happiest (hut least historical) of his woiks. Tlie 
clironicle was ediliul by ilokevvode (Oamden 
Society, 1840), hy Arnold (Rolls Series, 1890), 
and translated hy 'roinliiisoii ( 1844), Sii 1C. ('larke 
(1903), and Jane ( 1922). Rrakelond uas a street 
in Bury St Edmunds. 

Jockey See IIorseuacincj. 

Jodidllii a peculiar manner of .singing with the 
falsf'tto voi(;e in harmonic progressions, practiseil 
hy the 'J'yiolesi* and the Swiss. See Voice. 

Jodhpur, or Mai: WAR, the largest in aiea of 
the Raiimtaiia states, containing 35,000 sq. m. ; 
and second in pojmlatiou, though owing to the 
famine the numhers fell from 2,521,727 in 1891 
to 2,057,55.‘{ ill 1911, and to 1,841,042 in 1921. 
Cotton and wheat are grown ; iion, zinc, .sail, 
and niarhlc are anioiigst the mineral wealth. 
The salt comes from tlie Samhiiar lake, half in 
Jodhpur and half in Jey])ore (q.v.). The climate 
is reniarkahly dry, and t he dill’eience of tempera- 
ture between niglii- and day very great. Jodhpur 
wa.s taken under liiiii.sh protection in 1818, pay- 
ing tribute, and ])voviding a ‘ contingent’ of native 
horse. The contingent joined the mutineers in 
1857. Since 1873 the administration has been 
reformed and the state has shown groat loyalty. 
The capital city of the state, Jodlqmr, founded in 
1459, has fine palaces and temjiles, gaidens ami 
tanks, flour-mills, electric light, tramways, hospitals, 
and a college ; pop. 03,500. 

Joel, I'll® second in order of the' twelve minor 
prophets. He is designated in i. 1 as th<‘ son of 
Pethuel, or (as it is given in mo.st of the ancient 
versions) Bethuel, but of his personal history 
nothing is told. Jt can he inferred, however, from 


Iiis hook that he lived in or near «Jcru8alem con- 
siilerahly after tier exile. The Book of Joel falls 
into two distinct; parts, the .separateness of which 
i.s oh.sciiied for readers of tlie Authorised English 
Version hy the use of futures instead of preterites 
in ii. 18, l9o ; tlie passage is correctly given in 
narrative foim in the Revised Version, The first 
part, addre.ssed by tlie prophet in his own name to 
his contemporaries, relates to a present plague ot 
locusts and the calamities caused hy it ; i. 2 ii. 1 1 
de.scribes with vivid hyperbolical imagery the dire 
invasion which threatens tlie destruction of the 
(rouiitry and the arrival of the final consuming 
judgment known as ‘the day of Jehovah’; in 
11 . 12-17, speaking in tlie name of Jehovah, he 
summons the people to a solemn last at the sanc- 
tuary and the, pv'u‘sts to inteieessovy piayev. Tlve 
second jiart contains Jehovah’s answei, piefaced by 
the |)a.ssuge already rcfeired to (ii, 18, l9o ) : ‘ Then 
WHS the JiOrd jealous foi his land, and had pity on 
his people ; and the Lord answered and said unto 
his people.’ First, a promise of fruitful seasons to 
make up for the ravages of the locusts is given 
( ii 19-‘2G) ; this is followed by the promise of the 
outpouring of tlie Spirit on all the Jews and even 
upon their servants and the final coming of the 
day of the Lord, which is to issue in a divine judg- 
ment upon theii heathen enemies in tlie valley of 
.lelioshaphat (‘.leliovah judgeth ) and in the final 
estahlislunerit of Jerusalem as a holy city, the 
centre of fertility to the surioiinding land (ii. 27- 
iii. 21 ). I'hc style ot Joel is regaidcd hy scholars 
as elegant and pure rather than original ; his pro- 
phetic conceptions aie largely modelled on those 
of oldei pioj>h(‘ts tioni Amos to Ezekiel, Until 
modern study tin* prevailing inclination of ciitics 
was to a.s.sign an eai ly da te to the book, most of 
them jilaciiig it in the minoiit}’ of <)oasli, king ol 
Jiidali, because the piiests, and not a king, ujipear 
as beads ot tlie (‘omnionnealLli. But iliis goes 
better with tlie post-exilic date, to v\liich otliei 
features in the piophecy cleaily point. The dis 
peision of Israel is alluded to in iii. 1,2; Judah 
ami tlie people of Jehovah aie regarded as .svmuiv 
inous ; and the refeieiu'e to the slave trade with 
the Grecians is inconsistent with an euily date. 
An<*ient and medi:eval interpreters I'ommonly took 
the locusts in Joel’s proidiecy figuratively or alle 
gorieally, and the same view lias been argued for, 
though hy no means convincingly, hy .some recent 
scholars. There are commentaries hy Meix (1879, 
with history of interpretation down to (.hilviii), 
Driver (1891), and J. A. Bewer {Internat, Cnt. 
Comm,, 1912). See also the commentaries men- 
tioned under llosKA. 

Joe miller's Jests. See J kst-iuioks. 

.loffre, Joseph JAi'giUE.s Uesaihr, Marshal of 
France, w as horn at Kivesaltiss ( Pyrenees -Orien- 
tales) in 1852, of Catalan jiarentage. Tie was 
educated at Perpignan, and after serving in the 
Franco- Prussian war us a temporary sub-lieutenant 
was given a eommission in th(! engineers, h’rom 
1885 to 1888 lie was emjiloyed at Formosa and 
Imlo-Ohina on defence work. After four years at 
home he was seconded once more to tin* colonial 
government. In 1894, by a brilliant march to tlic 
relief of Timhuktu, he foi tin* first time brought 
Ids name, liefore the general public. As secretary 
of the Military Inventions Committee ; at work on 
the Diego Suarez forts, Madagascar ; as general of 
Division ; as governor of Idllc ; and as commander 
of the .second corp.*-, he passed the years, until in 
1911 iie was appointed to the (’unseil StipfricKr de la 
guerre, and iioniirui,ted generalissimo designate in 
the event of war. On its outbreak it was his .sound 
common - .sen.se and entirely unexcitable nature 
which became the immovable props on which 
a flurried and excited country could rely, and 
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when after tlie retreat before the overwheliuiiiji^ 
force of the (Jcrman armies he eoruniamled liis 
forces to stand fast, they turned, and the ‘ niira<;Je 
of the Marne ’ raised Joffre’s presti;;e to a height 
far above that of any of his fellow-generals. Later 
on, however, criticisms began to lie heard, but 
doffre went on imperturbalilo, and in Hoeember 
1015, ;tl though a])point(id to the command of all 
the French armies, he managed to letain the 
immediati! governance of the forces on the ^Vesteln 
Front. His assurance regarding (In*, stiength of 
the armi(^s at V'erdun and the s1owik‘ss of the 
Somme ollensive were the rocks on which lie 
foundeoid, and in November 1916 Nivelle was 
apjiointcil to tlie supreme command, and dolVre be- 
came ‘ teclmuial adviser to the govermmmt.’ lie was 
created ‘ Muishal of France,’ a title biouglit out of 
abeyance foi Iiim, and in 1917 In; went on a missiem 
t.o th(‘ Ignited Staines, and bec;une a member of the 
Academic h’nuicaise, but his inlliienc.e on tlu^ course 
of the war had ^s■alK‘d. Abb; to appi'al t<» the aver- 
age'. Frciic.hman, it was his insensiliility to intrigno 
and his power of listi'.niiig to all sid<*s of a [uoblem 
and tin'll lixing on the essentials with a t(ma<'i(y 
whicli nothing c.ould shake, which made .hilliii ,i 
tigiirc of such prominence and such a suitabh' pi'i - 
soiialit.y for tlu' [losition In; w'as called upon l-o bold. 

•loliailllSL one of the islands of the Comoio 
(([. V.) group. 

Joliailliesblirsj;^ tin' chief town ainl mining 
centre of the 'rransvaal goldfields, is situaled about 
6000 feet abovt' siNi le.vel, 29(S miles NF. of Kim- 
berley, and 350 miles N. of Ladysmith. Kailwav 
eonnection, eomplel.ed in 1S92, brought doliamn's- 
burg within 60 Innirs’ journey of ( 7‘ipe 'I’ow n ; and 
it is now' eoiinected also with Foil. f'’li/.alM‘l h (714 
miles), Dmban (437 mile.s), and Koiircnco Mai(|n('/ 
on Delagoa Hay (696 miles). In ]SS6 the 'rransvaal 
gove.rniiieiit proclaimed (!ertiiin fainison tlie famous 
Reef of IVitw'ater.sraml as publi(' goldlields ; and 
the ground on w'hich dohaimoslniig now' stainls 
was selected as the site of the new station or 
town. Fioiii the time of the foundation (18S7) 
the town and tlie mining industiy gre.w' lapidly. 
Tu 1H95-96 it became the scene of the struggles of 
tlie llitlanders to extort juditical and other rights 
from the Boer government ( intei i opted by the 
Jameson (q.v. ) raid of .laimary 1896), which 
eventually resulted in the war of 1899 1902, and 
the annexation of the Transvaal and Orangf* 
Free State as British colonies. \ dieadfnl dyne- 
mite explosion wrecked part of tin; towm in 
1896. As yet in 1890 (with jiop. of 60,000) tlie 
streets were not lighted, and only the c'oncession 
for paving the jnincipal street, liad been granted. 
'File government buildings coii.sist of the jiost iiml 
telegraph offices, and the mining-commi.ssionei ’s 
and the landdro.st’s (magistrate’s) offices, t'ce. The 
uiiiversitv college was charti'ied as the lliiiversil y 
of the Wit-watersraiid in 1922. Fine hanks, 
churches, Iiotels, cliih-houses, with shops ami 
private houses, and a magnificent stock exchange, 
law courts, art gallery, ami an observatory have 
been erected. The climate is, or would be, very 
healthy were not the sanitary comlitions so unsat- 
isfactory, and w^erc it not for the frequent terrible 
ilust-storms. The population in 1921 was 288,131, 
of whom about 152,000 were whites, 136,CH)0 natives 
and coloured. Johannesburg is by far the largest 
town in the Union. See TRANSVAAL. 

•loliailllisberjf, a village of Prussia, overlook- 
ing the Hhiiie, 13 miles WSW. of Wiesbaden. It 
has a castle (1722-32), but is noteworthy chiefly 
for its famous vineyards on the castle hill producing 
the choice Johaiinuherger white Avine. 

•lohllt the Apostle, tlie son of Zebedee and the 
brother of James, was originally a Galilean fisher- 


man. A conjecture has been put forward that bis 
mother Avas Salome, and that she was a sister of 
Mary the mother of Jesu.s, hut the evidence is 
inconclusive. 'J’here is more probability in Ihe 
vieAv that he was the unnamed disciple of John 
the Baptist mentioned in the fourlb gospel (i. 35), 
who, in company with Andii'w, transferred his 
allegiance to Jesus, lie. becaim! one of the inner 
circle of the disciples, and Avith I’et.ev and James 
AA'as pre.sent at the, niiraeh', of the raising of the 
ilaiighter of Jairiis and the Tiansfiguration. 'fhe 
oeeasioiis upon Avhich be eoim^s into piominenee 
in the gospel story are fcAV. In Luke, Jolm and 
Janu'.s aie n'pre.sented as Avishing t,o call down fin*, 
upon a. certain Samaritan villagi', wliich had ri'fnsed 
to receive .Iosuh (Luke, ix. 54). t)u anoliier occa 
sion John’s mother e.ndeavours to induci' Jesus to 
promise a s|)e<*ial place of tlignity Ln hor sons 
when the kingdom comes (Mark, x. 35). With 
iN'ter he is commissioned to secnie a room for the 
I’assovi'i, and make' preparations foi tlu* feast. 
Only one instance is recorded Avliere .lohii acts eri- 
liiely by himself, i.e. the question Avhieh he puts to 
Jesiis as to whaf, is to be clone to the man avIio had 
Ihm'ii found casting out devils in the name, of Jesus. 
These fragmentary references seem to justify the 
title' Avhicli .f('sns Ix'stoAAed upon John and his 
brother James Boanerges, ‘Sons of Thnnder.’ 

•follll* Fh’is'rLKs OK. Tlirc'e epistles aie ascribed 
to Jolm in f he Ncav 'F estanicmt. The fust epistle 
A\ns jnohahly (‘losidy associated AvifJi the fourth 
<:<>spel, of which it may liaAC formed the, covering 
h'ttei. It is a ^^alm and gloAving appeal to the 
t'hiisfians of .Vsia, Mimn to maintain the faith, 
to ker)> in felh)A\shiii with Oliiist and Avith one 
aiiotlicr, and fo }»ractisc; tlu' rule of locc. If eon- 
lains a strong protest against a foim of heresy — 
which is identific'd with Antielirist — and Avhieh is 
usually assumed to he hokc'tism, i.e. the theory 
w’hieh denied ihe leal Inimanity of Jesus, and the 
partienlar type of DidvCtism af taekc'd is probably 
that assoei.ated Avith the iiiime of Cerinthns. The 
second ('pistle is a, pi isonal note addressed ‘to the 
cb'ct la<ly and hei I'hildren,’ tliongb this expres- 
sion has sometimes been regarded as a figurative 
ilesc'iipt ion of a (*lmi(>h. 'Fhe third epistle is un- 
mistakably peisonal, and is addressed to Gains, 
whom it commends for bis hospitality and deA'o- 
tioii, to Avarn him against Diotrephes, ‘avIio loAeth 
to liaA'e the pre-eminence,’ and to commend to him 
Demet litis, Avho was probaldy the bearer of the 
letter, llarnack thinks that, this epistle marks a. 
crisis in tin' dc'A'olopnie.nt of episco])a,l government 
in the church. Its author is seeking to t'xercise 
e,pise<A]ial authority over the church, and its envn 
Idshop, Diotu'phes, is resisting an attein])t to in- 
t.eifere Avith AA'bat he regards as the liberty of the 
church. I'ho first ejiistle is knoAvn to have been 
in existence as early as the time of Pajdas (136), 
and Avas ahvays recognisetl as part of the Ngav 
Testament canon. About, the' second and third 
epistles there is more doubt, k’or some time they 
were ])lae('d among the ‘disputed books,’ especially 
by Avriters belonging to the Eastern division of 
the cliureb. 'Fhe fact that the author of the 
second and third e])i8tles describes himself as ‘ flu' 
presbyter ’ lias led many modenn scholars to .su]>poBC 
that not only these two letters but the first (']dstle 
and the fourth gospel as Avell are the Avork of John 
the Presbyter. The best modern commentaries 
are by Westcott (1892), Brooke (Ivtfrnatmml 
Critical Commentary )y W. H. Bennett (Century 
Bible), TIoltzmann- Bauer (1908), Hut her (1880). 
See also Ncav Testament Introductifuis by Moffatt, 
Jiilicher, Peake, Holtzmann, &c.. 

Jolllif The Gospel ok. From the time of 
Iremeus to the end of the 1 8 th century the fourth 
' gospel Avas unanimously ascribed to John the 
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Ajpostle. Ill modern times, however, the author- 
ship and vjihie of the gospel have been the subject 
of keen debate. Modern scholars are divided into 
no less than .six camps. ( 1 ) Those wlio still 
maintain the traditional view that the fourth 
gospel was Avritten by the apostle John, e.g. West- 
cott, Zahn, Lightfoot. One of the best modern 
expo.sition.s of this theory is found in Drummond's 
book on The Character and Authorship of the 
Fourth (tospcl. (2) 'Fhose who hold that tin? 
fourth gospel in its present form Avas written by 
a personal disciple of John, who embodieil his 
master’s teaching. This view is very widely 
adopted to-day as a compromise between modern 
criticism and the traditional view. (3) Some 
scholars question the unity of the gospel, and think 
that, like the synojitics, it is a compilation of ihf 
ferent 80 urce.s. This theory has ))een very .strongly 
advocated by Wendt, wlio maintains that tin* 
gospel was formed out of two main souiccs — tin* 
one containing the jirologue and the .speeches <*f 
Jesus, the other the historical uanatives. Wemlt 
holds that the source containing the discourses is 
Johannine, but the historical framewoik the work 
of a later and less reliable writer. The forinci 
source was a collection of the discoui.ses lielivcred 
by Jesus at the end of his life, but the.se have been 
wrongly distributed by the compiler, who places 
some of them quite early in the ministry. (4) 
There is an incresising tendency among scholais 
to ascribe the gospel to John the Presbytei. 'J'his 
view was lirst put forward by Delft, and has been 
accepted by such important autlioritie.s as Ilarnack 
and Bousset. Harnack, however, still maintains 
that there is an indirect connootion between the 
go.spel and John the Ajiostle, since John the 
Presbyter is supposed to have been his disciple. 
Harnack’s formula for dc.scribing the fourth go.spel 
is ‘The Go.spel of John the Thesoyter according to 
John the son of Zebedee. ’ (5) A modified form of 

this view is put forward bj’^ the American .scholar 
Bacon. According to Bacon the so-called Johan- 
nine epistles were Avritten by an elder Avho.se name 
may possibly have been John, but on the otlier 
hand may equally Avell have been ‘Alcibiades or 
Melchizedek,^ or anything else. The gospel Avas 
compiled by a later Avriter, Avho made use of 
materials left by this elder. It is quite possible 
that the elder may have been a disc.i])le of John 
the Apostle. (6) Tlic most extreme form <»f modem 
criticism is that of Schmiedcl, avIio maintains that 
the fourth gospel cannot have been derived even 
indirectly from an apostle or from John the Pres 
byter. tt is the Avork of an entirely iinknoAvn 
author, and Avas composed about 140. 

The case for the Johannine authorship rests 
chiefly on internal evidence. It is maintained that 
the Hebraic style in which the fourth gos[>el is 
Avritten proves that it must have been the Avork 
of a JeAv ; that the intimate acquaintance Avhich 
it exhibits Avith the historj' and geography of 
Palestine, the customs of tin; peojilo, &c., jiroves 
that it must have been the AVork of a Palestinian 
Jew ; that the details Avhich it introduces into the 
narrative, e.g. the description of the pool of Beth- 
esda, the frequent specification of the exact time 
at which events happened, &c., prove that it aa^rs 
the work of a contemporary ; and, finally, certain 
specific references prove clearly that it Avas the 
Avork of one who belonged to the inner circle of 
disciples. These references are as folloAvs : {a) 
the statement in the prologue, ‘ We beheld his 
glory’; (6) the statement in John, xix. .S5, 

‘ And he that saw it bare record, and his reconl is 
true, and he knoAveth that he .saith true that ye 
might believe ; ’ (c) the statement in John, \xi. 24, 
‘This is the disciple Avhich testifieth these things 
and wrote these things : and we know tliat his 


testimony is true.’ In this passage the disciple in 
question is identified Avith ‘ the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, Avho also leaned on his breast at supper.' 

The external evidence is not so convincing, since 
the earliest Avitness to the Johannine authorship is 
Theopliilus of Antioch (r. 170). Drummond, hoAv- 
ever, has adduced strong evidence to prove that 
Justin Martyr used thfi fourth go.spc] and included 
it among ‘ the memoirs of the apostles,’ and Lighi 
foot thinks that is sojue proof that the Johannine 
autliorship of the gospel aars recognised b}' Papias. 

The ease against the Johannine authorship 
upon the folIoAving grounds : (1 ) The Aveakness of 
the external evidence, 'j'he (earliest refer(;nce to 
the ,)f)liannine author.ship Is, a-s A\e haAc seen, in 
'riieophilus of Antioch (170). There can be no 
doubt that the fouith gosjml Avas much less 
used by Jusfin Martyr than tin; synoptics, and if 
Is diflicult to leconcile this fact Avith his accept- 
ance of the Johannine author.ship. (2) The (Us- 
erepaiK'ies betAAecTi the fourth go.spel and (he syn- 
oj)lics. l’])on j)oints of history there is diA crgence 
Avith regard to the duiation of the ministry of 
Jesus, tin; nunibei.s of visits (,o .lei usaletn, and the 
day of the Gnu-ilixion— to say nothing of smaller 
points, such as the dat(> of the. cleansing of the 
temple, and the; account of Ihe call of the (iisciples. 
It is quitt‘po.‘-si))le (Jiaf on most of these points some 
method of reconciling the Iavo narratives might be 
found ; but in the account of the te.Mching oi Jesus 
the disci epancy IxitAveen the tAvo versions is much 
moie vital. In the syno))(j(>s the sayings of Je.siis 
are terse, didactic, and aphoiistic ; in the fouith 
ispel t he speeches are long and discursive, and there 
is a c-omjiarative absence of the compact/ and clear- 
cut litterances Avhich we find in the synoptics. ’Plie 
subject-matter, (.oo, is dill'erent. In the synoptics 
the teaching of .l(‘sus is chielly ethical, and the 
main thought of his utterances centres in the 
establishment of the kingdom ; in the fourth 
gospel the ethi(%al teaching falls into (he back- 
ground, and the centre round which all the 
Speeches revolve is, as Sunday says, ‘ the Speaker 
Himself, His Avorks, His Pinson, faith in Him and 
(he Divine Paraclete aaIio Avas to take His place 
Avhen He av.-is gone.’ Then, again, the piologue, 
Avhich it is alleged shoAvs unmistakable traces of 
the influence of Philo, proves that the fourth 
gospel could only have been Avritten by a man Avho 
Avas steeped in Alexandrian philosojdiy, and there 
is an incongruity in supposing that a man Avith 
John’s antecedents shouhl have become susceptible 
(o Alexandrian influences. On the ay hole it may 
be said that the case for and the case against the 
Johannine author.ship just about balance each 
other. We have one set of arguments Avhich seem 
to lead ns to the inevitable conclusion that the 
fourth gospel aars aa ritl/cn by the apostle John ; 
and Ave have another set of arguments Avliich just 
IS convincingly point in an exactly opposite direc- 
Jon. The only satisfactory conclusion seems to 
be that the fouith gospel in its jnesent form is the 
Avork of a disciple of the ajiostle Avho embodied in 
the Iniok material Avhich he had obtained from 
his ina.ster, but alloAved him.self perfect freedom in 
manipulating and arranging his information. 

The Purpose and Character of the Gospel. — The 
fourth gospel is not so much historical in the tech- 
nical sense of the Avoid as apologetic. This is made 
perfectly clear by the Avritei ’s own statement at the 
end of chap. xx. ‘Tliese things are written that 
ye might lielieve rhat Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son OI God ; and that, believing ye might have 
life through his name.’ 'I’lie writer’s main pur- 
po.se, therefore, is lo pjove the theologi(;al pro- 
})osition that Jesus is tlie Christ, the Son of 
(lod.’ One of his favourite terms is the word 
Svitness,’ Avhich occurs fifty times in the gOBpel» 
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aiitl is uwed in connection with tlie geneial theme 
of tlie book. The writer lays the utmost stress 
mpon the witness of the miracles. ‘ Thi.s beginning 
of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and mani- 
tested forth his glory’ (ii. U ). The word used foi 
miracle tliroughout the gospel really means ‘sign.' 
In the fourth gospel the miracles are regarded as 
‘ signs ’ or juoofs of the Divinity of Christ. Then 
the writer appeals frequently to the witness ot 
.lohn the liaptist and the disciples. Of the formei 
he says, ‘ 'I’he same came to bear witness to the 
Light , that all men through him might believe ’ 
(i. 7). The writer, too, bases an argument on the 
witness of the Father ; cf. viii. 18, ‘ The Father 
that sent, me heareth witness of me.’ There is 
an excellent summary of the line of apologetic 
adopted by the writer of the go8[(el in v. 36, 37, ‘ I 
h;i,ve a gi eater witness than tliat of John ; for the 
works which the l^'al.her hath given me to finish, 
tlm sanui works that I do, hear witness of me, that, 
the Fathei hath sent me. And the Father him 
self hath home witness of me.’ Theie can be little, 
donl)t that at t,he time wlien the fourth gospel was 
written the Chnndi had entered upon the jteriod 
of theological criticism. Kbionitism, which tiied to 
reduce fdirist to a human figure, was in the air, 
and the louith gospel was Avritten to defend the 
higher (dnistology, which had won general accept- 
ance in the ( 'hurch. 

IJut hesides being an apologetic, the fouith 
gospel is alse a theolo^^dcal interpretation of the 
(dirisl,ian facts. Christian thought seems to have 
passed through three stages. [n the first stage 
the synoptic- portiait of Christ held the fiehl. In 
other words, the ('hurch was couKuitod simply 
Avith a statement of the (Jhristian facts. •Then 
umler the inlluemie of the apostle Paul Christian 
thought passed into the theological stage,, and 
hiMuiun; interested in tin; ideas which Aveie invudved 
in the facts ~e.g. the idea of justification, the idea of 
t in' atonement, the idea of communion and tellow- 
ship with tin* risen and eternal Lord. ' There was 
just the i)Ossihility that the ideas might become 
divorced from the facts, 'Phere se(nne<l to be a sen.se 
of discrepancy betAveen the synoptic picture of Jestis 
and the Clnistof the Pauline tluiology. The fourth 
gospel represents the third stage, ft Avas Avritten 
to prove that the apparent discre[»ancy betAveen 
the facts and the ideas was unreal, and that the 
life and teaching of Jesus, Avhen properly under 
stood, involved all the elements Avhich cliaracterised 
the later theology. The fourth go.spel is the record 
of the life and teaching of Jesus from the point of 
vicAV of the higher Christology. 

The Historical Value of the Fourth Gospel. -The 
real problem Avhich corJronts us to-day is not so 
nmch the question of authorship, but the miestion 
of the historical value of the fourth gos]>el. The 
narrative portion of the gospel ])resent8 many difli 
cult points uj>on Avhich Ave liave to decide Avhether 
Ave Avill folloAV the synoptic or the Johannine tra 
ditiou, but it is on the theological side — the account 
of the teaching of Jesus — that the most serious 
problem arise, s. There is considerable force in the 
remark of Renan, ‘ If Jesus spoke .as MattheAv 
makes him speak, he cannot have spoken as John 
makes him speak.’ We are bound to admit that 
the Avriter of the gospel has introduced some of his 
own ideas into the teaching of Jesus. Even a con 
servative scholar like Luthardt feels himself con 
strained to acknowledge ‘that the subjectivity of 
the evangelist has been at work in a slight degree.’ 
Sanday goes much further: ‘If the evangelist is 
also the apostle, the discourses must have under- 
gone a sensible modification in his mind before 
iJiey were Avritten down — a modification such as 
might naturally result from a strong intellect 
and personality operating urconsciously upon the 


facts stoied up in the memory and gradually 
giving to them a different form, though Avithout 
altering their essential natuie and substance.’ The 
last jdirase in this quotation contains the real point 
at issue among modern scholars. Do the discourses 
of Jesus in the fourth gospel contain the essential 
nature and substance of his teaching ? It seems 
perfectly inconceivable that these discourses were 
a pure invention. There is great foice in the 
judgment of Matthew Ainold : ‘These discourses 
of Jesus cannot in the main he the wi iter’s, hecau.se 
in the m.ain they are cleaily Isiyond his leach.’ 
Monmver, there is one point in the synoptics 
where MatthoAv and Luke reach the; theological 
level of the fourth gospid. It is in the Avell-knoAvn 
passage (Matt. xi. ‘i7 ; Luke, x. 2‘2) Avhere .Tesus is 
represented as snyitig, ‘All things aie delivered 
unto me of my FiitluM : and no man knoAveth the 
Son, but the Father; rndther knoAveth any man 
the Father, save the Son, and he to Avhomsoever 
the Son AAull rcAmal him.’ 'I'his statement practi- 
cally invoh'es all the (“ssential ]H)ints in the .lohan- 
nine ( Jiristology, In the synoptics, however, .lesus 
only reaches this level once : in the, fourth gospel 
he invariably speaks from this standpoint, 'riu* 
truth piobably lies .somcAvliere half-AAay lictAveen the 
tAvo representations. It is extremely unlikely that 
the .synoptics are right in .assuming that Jesus only 
spoke in this Avay on a single occasion, and it is 
even more unlikely that John is right in making 
Jesus use this kind of language upon every occasion. 
Then, again, Ave can 1»(^ cjuite certain that the writer 
put a cerLain anjount of restraint upon himself. 
Though the phraseology and style of the prologue 
resembles that of tlnr discouises, the Avritei never 

I mts the term ‘ L(»cos ’ into the mouth of Jesus, 
ie recognkses the fact that Jesus could never 
haA^e spoken of himself as the Logos. Then, 
again, we knoAv from the hist epistle that one 
of the writer’s profoundest, convictions AAas that 
the death of Christ constituted a jiropitiation for 
the sins of the Avorld : yet in the gospel he never 
once ascribes this idea to Jesus. The author of the 
fourth gospel, therefore, does impo.se some restric- 
tioii.s u}»on him.self. He does not insert the whole of 
his theology into the teaching of Jesus, and this fact 
should give us some confidence in the truth of the 
e.sHential elements Avhich he does ascribe to Jesus. 

Literntare. — The question of authorship is dis- 
cussed in all the Introductions to the New Testa- 
ment — o.g. Holtzmann, Zahn, Jiilicher, MofTatt, 
Salmon, Bacon, and Feakc. The most important 
modern books on the subject are Drummond, 
The Character and A uthorshij) of the Fourth 
Gospel ; Sandy, The Critidsw of the Fourth Gospel ; 
Bacon, The. Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate ; 
Latimer Jaf'ksou, The Problem of the Fourth 
Gospel. Schmiedel’s theory is expounded in his 
article in the Eucyclopadia Riblira. The best dis- 
cu.ssion of the theological problem aauII be found 
in E. F. Scott’s The Fourth Gospel. The question 
of historical value is discussed in AskAvith’s His- 
torical Value of the Fourth Gospel. An article on 
the relation of the ])rologue to the bodv of the 
go.spel, by H. T. AndreAvs, Avill be found in the 
Expositor of August 1914. The best modern com- 
mentaries are those of Westcott, Iloltzmann- 
Bauer, Wellhauscn, Zahn, Godet, and Loisy. 

John* the name of a long line of pones, the 
number of whom is variously stated by (liflf'erent 
historians. John VIII. (872-82) is styled the IX. 
by some writers, who, accepting the story of 
Pope Joan (q.v. ), reckon her as Jolin VIII. ; 
and John XV. (986-96) is also called XVI. by 
those Avho place before him another John Avho died 
Avithin a fe.Av days of his election. Without enter- 
ing into this question, it Avill suffice to say that 
the last of the line of popes called John is John 
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XXllI,, Avli(t lilled the i>:n>}il chair most unworthily 
in 1410 15. 'I'hc following nojies of this name 
appear to dcseive some siiecial notice. — J ohn XII. 
was the son of Alherico, find grandson of the noto- 
rion.s Marozia, who, during the pontificate of John 
X. (913 27), ruled with almost supremo power at 
Rome. John was originally named Octavianus, 
and, being elected pope in 95(1 through the violence 
of (he dominant ])arty when only in his nineteenth 
ycfir, was the first in the papal line to originate 
the since familiar practice of (Jianmng his name. 
The Kmjierm t)t ho in 903 in a synod of the clergy, 
overstepping fill tlui ordinaiy rules of canonical 
prociMlure find legal preci'dent, caused sentence' of 
dejtosition for scandalous life to he ]>rom>um*ed 
against .John, and hco A"1II. to Itc elected in his 
stead. John, however, re-entered Rome in the 
following yejii- W'ith a strong jiarty and drove out 
iiCO; but his career was cut short by ji dishomiur 
ahh* death. John XXII. is one of the most cele- 
brated of the ]>opos of A\ ignon. Tic was hoin at 
(labors in 1244, and was eh'ct('d [)ope in 1316, on 
the death of (dement. Atti'inplnig to curry out 
in very alteif'd circumstanci's th<' \'ast find com- 
pn'hensivf' poli(‘v of (Ircgoiy Vll. and Innocent 
III,, John int«'rpos('d his ;iulhority in tin' contest 
for the imjierial ciown between Louis of Itfivaria 
and Frederick of Austria, by not onl\ esjiousing 
the causf' of tJu' latter hut ei^en excommunicating 
his A\, 'll. 'riic diet of Frankfort refused to obey, 
and a long contest ensued, not only in (Jermany 
but also in Italv, wheu' the (Iuel])h or jaipal party 
was rcjtresented Ity Itobert., king of Naples, brede 
rick of Sicily being the chief leader of t he (Rdbel 
liiu's. The latter was placed by John under the 
siime liiin which laid Jilready been pioclaimed 
figfiinst laiuis; but in 1327 Louis ciimc to Itfily 
in peisoii, and hai’ing b(>en crowned fit Milan with 
the iron crown, advam*ed upon Kome, expelleil the 
papfil legate, find u as ci owned <;mpeior in the 
church of St Retei's by two Lfunbard bishops. 
Immediately on his coronation h<' proceeded to 
hold an assenddy, in which la; caused the i»o]m', 
under his origiiuil name of Jfimes d<‘ ('fihois, to 
be til! ice sumuioiied to answer a cliargi* of lu’resy 
and bleach of fealty ; iifter which h<‘ caiise<l him 
to lie dciiosed, and Ih'tf'i <le ('orvaia, a monk, t-o 
be elected j>o])(‘, under tin* iifirue of Nicholas A'. 
These UK'asures, however, were attended with 
little i-esult. Louis ii'turned to (loruiany, and the 
(Jueliihic jiredominance at ll.onic was restored, the 
]>aual repi'cH^'iitatii (! lesnmiug his authority. Rut 
John XXII. never personally visited Koim*, iiaving 
died at Avignon in 1334, when, although without 
incun mg tlic suspicion ol ]iersonal aggiandisf* 
ment, he had ficcumulated in the pajial treasury 
the (‘uonnous sum of 18,090,000 (loiins of gold. 

Jollll, king of Fngland, the youngest, ot the 
live sons ot lleiiry II. and t^ueeii Klcanor, was 
born at (txlord, 21th Df'cember ]1{)7. At his 
birth his lather, u ho had provided for his elder 
brothers, cjilled him John Lackland, and the name 
stuck to him. Rut the hoy w;ih Henry’s darling, 
and he betrothed him t.o his wealthy cousin, 
Hawisa of (Jloucestei-, made the new feudal tenants 
of Ireland tlo homage to John as well as himself 
in 1177, and sent him to Ireland as goiernor in 
1185. Although John’s misconduct ami wanton 
insolence soon compelled his recall, Henry obtained 
the jiope’s consent to his being crowned king of 
Ireland ; but the coronation never took jilace, and 
in 1189 the announcement that John w^as among 
his enemies gave the king his death-blow. Richard 
on his accession bestowed four EiiLdish sbircH and 
other lands on John, and married liim to Hawisa. 
No sense of gratitude, however, held John from 
endeavouring to seize the ciovvn during- Richaid’s 
captivity in Austria ; but lie was j^ardoned ami 


treated with great clemency, and was nominated 
his successor by his brother on his deathbed. In 
till' 12th century tin* princi]d(i of primogeniture 
was hu( imperfectly adojded, and although Arthur, 
the tAvelv('-year old son of John’s elder brother 
(feoflVey, aj>pefir.s to modern eyes beyond question 
the rightful heir to the throne, the general 
opinion of bis own day was in favour of dolm, 
Avho ha<l the nomination of the late king. More 
over, at his coronation a( \\’cstmiristor, which 
took place on 271 h May 1199, the old English 
doctriiK' of election to the crown Avas for the last 
tiiiH' formally asserted, nor did any man dissent. 
On the (’ontineiit, hoAvever, the barons of Anjou, 
Maine, and Tomaine aoknoAvledgi'd Arl.liur, Avhose 
claims w<*tc suj»j)orted by I'ldlip ol k’lancc. Rut 
Aijiiitainc Avas secured to John by the energy 
ol his mother Eleanor, and in May 1200 he suc- 
ceeded in buying oil' Philip, married bis nii'ce 
RIanelie to Philip’s son Louis, ami received Arthur's 
homage for Rrittany. liul in tlu' same year lie 
persuaded his A<|nitauian and Norman bishops lo 
annul his marriage with his cousin, and niaiiiod 
Isabel, the child -hein'ss of Angoiilcme ; l>y Avhich 
action he ollcndi'd both the house of ( Jlouci'ster 
and the poAverfnl family of La Marchi', one of 
whom was hetrotlu'd to the heiri'ss. In (he Avar 
that ('iisiied, Arthur, while eiidea \ oui iiig to cap- 
tun; his gramlniol her Eleanor, al the castle of 
Miraheaii, Avas sui prised In John and taken 
juisonei I’l'foK' Fasicr 1203 he was di'ad : niiir- 
dereil by John's orders, if not by th<> kings oavii 
hand, ini'ii said. Tin's crime Avas used as a. weapon 
agamsi. him l»y Philiji, who at once m.aichcd agaiiisl 
him, captured city aflei city, and iinally, in J\lai ch 
1204, .ifl er a seven months' siege, t ook Iv iug J\ icli:i i li 
‘saucy casllc,’ the ( 'hateau-Laillard itself, John 
making .scaicely an etlorf against him. Only a 
poition of Aijuitaiiu' was left to tlu' (riiglish king, 
nor (‘oiihl he iccokm inoie by the short caiiipaign-> 
he made m Poitou in 1200 and 1214 

The lirsl, )>eriod of John's leign thus ends with 
the sf'pa, ration of Normandy (1204), which com- 
pelled lhos(‘ who hi'ld lands in both (“ounlrii's to 
maki* e.hoiee of oiu' : hencidorward the haions ol 
Englaml are English. Immediately aftei , in 1205, 
John (‘iitered on his fpiarrel with (he chnreh, the 
occasion being a ilisputi'd election to the aich- 
lushopric of t'anterhinx. ’I'he matter was ri'- 
feired to the ]»ope, Innocent 111., and in 1207 
be had Stiqdien Langton, an English cardinal 
at Rome, a man ot great learning and pii'ly, 
I'lecI.ed, and eonseeiated him Avhen dohn had 
furiously declined lo receive him. In 1*208 the 
kingdom Avas ])la(*eti undei ibe Interdict (cja.). 
John retaliated !>> conlisca.l mg the i>ro])eity of 
tbe clergy Av ho ohc\ ed the interdii-t, and dri\ing 
the bishops into exile. OtheiAvise, too, In; nctea 
Augorously. He eoni]»eIled William, king ol S('ot- 
laiid, Avho liad joined his ('immies, to do him 
homage (1209), i»tit doA\n a rehidlion in Iii-land 
(1210), and subdued LlcAvellyn, the imleiiendont 
orince of Wales (1212), MeauAvliile dohn had 
neen .solemnly ('xconnnunicat ed (1209), and noAv, 
in 1212, Hie jiojie issiieil a hull deposing him from 
his kingdom, and ahsohed his subjects from theii 
allegiance; a crusade avus ]»iorlaimed, and to Philip 
was intrusted the execiiiion of the sentence. John, 
outhiwed by the chuich, and hated for his cruelty 
and tyranny by his .subjects, found his i>osition 
nnieiiable, and Avas compelled to make abject 
.submi.'5,sion to Rome. On 15tli May 1213 he re- 
signed bis croAvn to the ]»ope’s envoy at Dover, 
and agreed to hold the kingdoms of ^Ingland and 
Ireland henceforth as liefs of tlie papaijy, and to 
pay a thousand marks yearly as tribute. This 
shameful submission closes the second part of 
John’s reign. For Innocent tbe degrading exac- 
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tioii waK a false stej). From Miis jKiiiod may l»e 
dated tlie hostility to the papacy winch culminated 
in the Keformalion. 

Philip, wrathful and disappointed, turned his 
forces aj^^ainst Flanders ; hut an En^dish lleet 
surprised the French fleet at anchor arul with 
only the sailors on hoard, and captured 300 vessels 
and hurned 1(X) nioj-e. This j)ut an end to all talk 
of invasion, and in 1214 John made a campai;jn in 
Poitou. IVlost of tlu' harons, however, refused to 
scrv(‘ abroad, and, IMiilip havin^j crushed tlu‘ em- 
peror and his allies at Houvines (27th July), John 
returned to enter on the struggle with his subjects 
which occupied all the remainder of his r<'ign ; 
an«l now foj' the iiist. time in English history we 
see the harons, ch'rgy, and ])eo]de langed si<ie by 
side against the tyranny of the king. A demand 
that John should keej) his oath ami restore the 
laws of Jlenry 1. was scornfully iej(*(“te<l. John 
relied mainly upon the sujipoit ol the poj>e, luit 
he also tof)k theA^hite cross, and (mdeavoured to 
detach the <‘ltu‘gy with tlui hea\y hrilu' of free 
eleethtn to hishoprics — fiut \ainly, to their honour 
he it «aid. l*r(‘])arations for war began on both 
sides. About Kast.('r‘t he army of ( oxl and Holy 
( 'hurch,’ and<‘t foui great calls and forty barons, 
ass(unbh*d at Stamford and marched to London ; 
they met- t-he king at, lJuunymede, ami on the P.Mii 
J une 121.“) Magna Carta ( q.^. ), tlie ‘ great chartei ’ 
of the English constitution, was finally sealed In 
August the ]»ope annulled tiu* chartei, and tin' 
\\;ir broke <»ut ag.ain. John had a shan; of the 
inilitniy talent of his family, and the fiist succe.s.se.s 
w’eie all on his side, until tin' baions called over 
t-lni dau])hiu of France to be their lea<ler. Louis 
lamled in May 121(j. ami John's fortnin's became 
(h'speiate. \A't the Itnglish leaders luul alieady 
b('guii to distrust, their foreign allies, a.nd anumbm 
w'ere even pieparing to lenew tlieir .-illegiance, 
when death overtook t he king at N«n\aik, on 191/h 
Octobi'i' in the foi ty -uint.h yeai of his a,ge. 

k'or John’s cliaiaoti r, sec tlie cxciillcnt acconiiis of lus 
rt'i^ii indrceii’s Short Ht, ‘it om, and Stubbs's preface to 
Wd/trr of (hiirntri/ (vol. ii. 1(S7J ). Sec also Stu)>bs’.s 
tiit/onai ffutori/{vo\.i.), and Tin J*lii iit«(f< nets in 

‘ I'lpoclis of Moilrrii History ’ ; Pauli's G< sch n-htr ron Emi- 
( vol. 111 . bSoS ) , Sir J. 11. Uaiiisay's^l 
(l!)03); IMiss Norgato’s .7o/o/, Z/ucA'/a/id { Ipn.'t) ; Powicke's 
Lns?, of Norniandi/ ( 11113), 

Jotiii II.. king of h' ranee, snrnanied the Good, 
the son of Phili)) VI., w'as horn in 1310, a, ml sue 
ceeded his father in 13,“)0. In IJ.oti he was takmi 
juisoiier by Edward the Black Prince at Poitieis 
ami earrieil to England. After tlie treaty ol 
Bretigriy (1.360) he returned home, leaving liis 
second .son, the Duke of Anjou, as ho-.i,ri_;e, till he 
sliouhl fulfil the terms of his lausnm Bnf in l-he 
meantime the duki' escaped hack to France, John, 
howu'.ver, chivalrously kept his word, and retuineJ 
to London early in 1364; but lie died on Stli .April in 
that same yoai', without- having regained his free- 
dom. Ilis eldest, son, (diaries V., sueecedeil him. 

Jolllly the ))lind king of Bohemia, fhe .son of 
Fount Henry 111. of Lnxemhurg (afterwards tlie 
Emperor Henry VIL), was horn on lOth August 
1296, and, having married (1310) the lieiress of 
Bohemia, w'as crowned king of that eonntiy in 
1.311. In the struggle between (he rival houses 
of Austria ami Bavaria for tin* iinjieriaJ crown 
ho gained the victory tor the lal-ti'r at Miilildorf 
in 1322. In 1.33.3 .3.^) he wa.s waning in Italy on 
behalf of the (Juelphie party. In 1334 he marrieti 
Beatrix of the French Bourbon liouse, and thence- 
forward w^as an active ally of the French king ; 
lie w^ent to his assi.stance against tin; English in 
1346, and fell at (Jrf'cy (26tli Augn.st). He had 
been blind since 1340. ' During his reign Silesia 
was acquired from Poland. 


Joint, Augustus, British painter, born in 1879. 
lb was as an exhiliitor at the New English Art 
Club that he first came into prominence. He is 
notable as a draughtsman, and has shown a marked 
genius for decorative effect, wdiile he has most un- 
doubtedly been influenced l)y (Jezanne and Picasso. 
In fad he has been known to subordinate, and 
indeed to distort, foini for the decorative effect to 
be gained. No artist, of Ids lime is greater than 
.lohii ill bis })ow'er of cliauu'teiisal-ion. Jn 1921 be 
permitted liiniself to be elected A. II A. ‘ 33ie 
Mumpers’ (1912) in tin* Tate (iallery shows the 
deem alive effect he is able to achieve. During 
the w'ar he was oflicial artist to the (’anadian 
Corp.s, and at the Peai'o (nnb'rence was commis- 
sioned by the, imimrial aut-hoi itios to paint the 
ontstaiiding figures there. ‘Lloyd George,’ ‘Ber- 
nard Shaw',’ ‘ Lord Fisher,’ the ‘ Kinii Faisal,’ ami 
‘ (Jolonel T. E. Laurence’ wi'ie .some of those 
paint ed betw'een tlie years 1916 and 192(1. ‘ Madame 

Snggi;i’ is a later poil-rait whicli exemplifies his 
ama/ing powder of biinging oat ehaiaeter, .'iml at 
the same (,imef)f making a simple th'sign extreim'ly 
decorative. Although In a sense he has enfeied 
the fold of conventional art, In^ has not- lost th<' 
pow'eis acqniri'd as a rebel against, the flaccidit-y 
and siipineness h(» saw ai'onml him. 

John Oory. >^<'e fionv. 

John of All.stria a natural .son of the 
Emperor (-harh's V. and Barliara Blombeig of 
Katishon, and w.*i,s horn 24th Fi'hruary l.'')-47. He 
WHS <‘arly hi ought to Sp.iiii, ami aftei the' death 
of Ids lathei w as aekiiow hslged by his half hrol-lier 
Philij) II Honouis and an annual allowance were 
Ix'stowed ni)on him, ami he was ediieati'd along 
With (he Piiiiee o<' Pa,i ma ;iud the Infant Don 
Gallos. IL; was inti'iided tor tlie idnireh, hut his 
own bent was towaids war, ami in l.')7(l he reeelvetl 
the eomiiiaml of an ariiiv si'iit against f-lit' r(*hel 
lions Moots in Granada, whom In' eonqdet.ely iixited 
out of the emintry -signali.sing himself at once h>' 
valour ami h\ enieltv. Gn the 7lh ( letoher 1071, with 
fhe united fleets of S]>aiii, lh(' ]x)p(', and Venice, 
lit' (h'feated tin* 3'niks in tlu' gloiitais battle of 
Lepanto. Disc*)r<l l)t('aking out- among tlu' allies, 
Don .lohit sepaial-ed himself from the rest, took 
Tunis, ami <*oncei^ed Hk' sclimne of iorming a 
kingdom foi himself in the noith of Afiica. But 
Pliilij), jealous of this dt'sign, sent- him to Mihiii 
t-o observe, the Gemx'so ; ami afterwards, in 1,576, 
as \ieeroy to tin' Nth iu'rlands. In (his ea])a-eit\ 
he sought to win the favour ol (In* pt'ttple by 
miltlm'ss ; hilt- Iteing h*fl- nnsnpportial l>v Pliilip 
he was hard pressetl for a, tinu', till tin' ani\al t)f 
the Prince of Parma with trtxijis enahh'il him to 
restore the tortqnes t)t Si)ain liy (he victory of 
Genihhmx t)\er Wdlliam the, Silciil in l.')77. P>nt. 
Philip was in)W apjiri'hensive tha,t he might make 
himself king of t he Net/herlamls, ami Don .Tohn’.s 
untiiiiely d(‘at h in his eutrenehed camp at Namur, 
on 1st October 1578, wa-s m)l, without- suH}>ici(m of 
poison. See Stirling- Maxwell’s work (2 vols. 
1883 ). 

John of Damascus. See .Ioannks Dama.s- 

GKNIIS. 

.follll of irailllt. Duke of Lancaster, fourth 
son of Edward HI., w'as horn 24th June 1.3-10 .at 
Gheiit , during his father’s visit to Flanders, In 
1359 he married Blanche, heiress of the tluchy of 
Lancaster, and himself was createtl dukt* in 1362. 
Throe years after her death he manied in 1372 
Constance, ilaughter of Pedro tin* Gruel of (Castile, 
and assumed the title of king of Gast-ile, though 
the eouiitry and crowm wrrr seized and Ijold 
hy Henry of Trast-amarc. The military expodi 
tiouH which John organised against his rival all 
proved unsuccessful. Towards the close of his 
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aged lather’s reign John gradually became the 
most iiiUueai ial personage in the realm. He was 
an ambitions man, and ])iit himself in opposition 
to the pai ty of his brothei' the I>laek Jhince, and 
is suspected of having eiitertained the design of 
.succeeding lus fathei as king. lie al^o opj»o.sed 
the party of tlie clergy, and lent .‘-uppoil to Y^chf 
and his followers. Hut he was very unpopiilai 
witli the common peojde ; and duiing \Vat 'ryler’s 
levolt they ])urued his jjalace of the Savoy, in 
Ijoiidou. The young king Richard, distrii.sting 
him too, contrived to send liim .away on anothei 
expedition for the recovery ol Ids crown in S])ain. 
t)n tills occa.sion John concluded a- delimte jieaci' 
in virtue ©f which his dauglitcr (^'ithaiiin* shou1«l 
marry Henry, son of John 1., and so .succeed as 
(picen of Castile. On hisretmn to England aftei 
tliree years’ ahsence he was alile to iccomdle the 
young king to his (Johns) brothei 'J’homa.s «»i 
Woodstock, Duke of Cloucestei. .Affcr this Eichaid 
II. seems to have r«>posed nioie conlidcnce in .Jolm, 
for he made him Duke of 7\(|ui(aim*, anil entiuslcd 
him with several embassies to I<’i.incc. Ihit Jolm 
of Caunt gradua ily ceased t o be a factor in English 
politics, and died on .‘Jd h'cluuaiy le99. On the 
death of his second wife he had mariied in IJIKJ his 
misire.ss. Cathaunc Swynfoid, mIiosc thiee sons 
and danghici wcm' legitimated in 1.S97 ; from the 
eldest was descended Heniy \’1I. *Se<‘ the study 

by S .Armitage Smith ( 19(M). 

Jolm of Ley<U‘II (properly John Heuckels- 
zoon, Beuc-kels, or liockhold) was born at Leyden 
in ir)09. Hi’ wandeied about for somt‘ time as a 
journeyman tailor, .settled in Leyden as merchant 
and innkeeper, and was noted lor his a,hilities as 
an orator. Adopting the o|»inioiis of thi' Anabaje 
tists, he became one of their wandering prophets. 

In 153J he, ca,nie to Mnnsti'r, and, whmi Matthie- 
sen lost his life in became his successor. 

Setting u]i in Alnnster ‘ the kingdom of Zion,’ he aji- 
jilied in an extravagant manner the principles of the 
Old 're.stament theocracy, and established polygamy 
and community of goods. In June loJo the city 
was takcTi by the Bishop of Munstei. John and 
his chief accom]dioes sutrered death with circum- 
stances of fearful cruelty (.lanuaiy 2(>, I5J0). See 
Anahai’ I'JSTS ; and llanicrling’s kmiiij mm Sion. 

John of N <‘1)0111 Ilk. See Ni.noiviirK. 

.loUii of Ssiiisbiiry. See SAi.isni in . 

.lolll) o' CH'Oat's House, in Caithne.ss, i 
mile AV. ol Dunca,nsha\ flead, and IH miles N. of 
VNdek, was, according to tradition, an oc.tagonal 
huihling w’itli eight doors and windows and an 
eight-sided tahle within, built by John o’ Croat to 
prevent dissimsions as to nrecedeiice among the 
eight din’erent hranelies of Ids family. ’^Vhatever 
the origin of the legend, which re.s(Mnhles that of 
the Round Tahh', it is certain tha,t betw'een 149<) 
and irrio there was one ‘John o’ Crot of Duncan.s- 
liay, baillie to the I'kirl in those jiairts,’ and prob- 
ably a llollandiM-. An outline on the turf marks 
ilie site of the house, ; and tin* neighbouring hotel 
(1876) has,^ ajijirojuiately eiiouuh, an octagonal 
tower. ‘ Erae Maidenkirk to Jolm o’ Croat's’ 
(Burns) is the Scottish enuivaleiit of ‘from Dan to 
Beersheba,’ Maidenkirk being Kirkmaiden in the 
Mull of (4allow'ay. For ‘.lohn o’ Croat’s buckles, ’ 
see Cowry. 

John, PRESTER. See PRE.STEH JoHN. 

John the Baptist, the forerunner of Chrisl., 
w'as the son of the priest Zacharias and Eliza- 
beth, the cousin of Mary, the motlier of Christ. 

He was a Nazirite from his birtll, and he 
prepared himself for Ids ndssion by years of 
self discipline in the desert, until at length lie 
appealed to startle his hearers with the preach 
ing of repentance. The rite of baptism winch he 


adndnl.stered was a token and symbol of rejien lance 
and forgivenes-s of sius, preparatory to that bajd ism 
to follow, the distinctive fjualily of whicli was to 
he the gift of regemuabion through the power of (In; 
Holy Siiirit. Witli the baptism of .Jesus the nmre 
I esp(;cial ojfice of the fonu-umuu- ceased, and .soon 
after his ministry came to a close. Ho had fearlessly 
I denounced Herod Antipas for taking Herodias, his 
brotluM' Philiji’s wife, and was accordingly flung 
into juison, wdicrc ere long lu^ was executed at the 
request of Salome, the daughter of the ahandoiied 
Herodias. The Mandn ans or Zahians (q.v.) .still 
claim to he his discijiles. John the Baptist was 
from an early ilate regaiiled in Ihigland as the 
p.'itron .saint of the common jicofile, and great 
masonic foslivals continue to he held on St Jolm’s 
Day, the ‘24th of Juni'. F’or the Kidglits of St 
John, see Ho.sptTAiA.KFis. 

•lollll's. EyK or Sr, one. of the most joyous 
fcsi/ivals ot ( JiriNtcndom during the ndddh! ages, 
celebrated on nddsurnmei eve From the account 
given of it by Crimm in hi.s Deutsche Myihologtc. it 
\you Id appear to have bemi ohseived with similar 
rites in eycrv country of Eurojie. Fires Avere 
kindled chielly in the .streets and market jilaces of 
the tow'iis ; sometimes they were blessed Viy the 
pioish priest, but, as a nilc, they were si'cular in 
their character. The young pconle leajied over 
the flames, or threw' /lowers anci garlands into 
them, with merry shoutings, song.s, and dances. 
In England the people on tlie Eve of St .lohn's 
went, into the woods and broke down branches 
of trees, which they brought to their homes and 
jilant.cd over t Inur doois, to make good the ])rop1iecv 
respecliug the Bajitist, that many sliould rejoici* in 
his birth. It was a lingering belief of the liish 
peasant ly that the souls of all pi'ojile on this night 
l(‘av«‘ tlnnr bodies, and w'ander to their ultimate 
plaee of death hv land or sea- -a notion that may 
throw light, on the wiih'spieud eust.om of watehiug 
Ol silting no awake on St John's eve. In Eng 
land it was jielieved that if any one sat up fasting 
all night in the eliiirch pondi lu^ would sei* the 
spirits of tho.se who were to die in the i>arish during 
tlie ensuing twelve months come anil knoek ui 
the clniich door in the order in whu*h they weie 
to die. 

Johns Hopkins. See Hopkins; and foi (he 
university founded by him, BAi/riMORE. 

Johnson. Andrew, se\enleeuth ])iosi(lenl. of 
tlic I'nitcd States, w'as horn :it Baleigh, North 
Carolina, ‘29t)i December 1 80S. His juiri'iits weie 
ill bunilile eii curnstances, and his fatlier was 
drow'ned Avliili* attempting the lescuc of a fiiend 
when Aiidiew was but four year.s old. At the 
age <»f ten he became a tailor’s appi entice, and 
with the hel)> of a fcllow-woi kman learned to lead. 
Ill 1824 he w'eiit to Lauren.s, South Carolina, to 
work as a jourTioyman, and two years later emi- 
grated to Creenville, Tennessee. There he married 
Eliza M ‘Cardie, a young girl of education and re- 
finement, who taught him to write, and in othei 
wuiys helped on his studies. He served as alder 
man and then as mayor foi .several years; in 1834 
took part in framing the new' State constitution ; 
and in 1835 and 1839 was elected a member of the 
legislature. In 1840 he w'as chosen presidential 
elector at-large, and cast his vote for Martin Van 
Buren. In 1841 he w’as elected to the State senate, 
and in 1843 to congress. Sncce.ssive re-elections 
continued him a mem her of the House of Repre- 
.sentatiAes until 1853, wben he was chosen governor 
of the State of M'enriessee, and in 1855 he w’as re- 
electe»l to that ofiice. fn 1857 lie Avas sent, to the 
United States senate foi six years. There he Avas 
an eanie.st adAocat ■. of the Homestead Lrai and 
other measures foi the benefit of working- men. 
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He wan a sturdy opponent of all scceHsion and 
disunion schemes. 

When the warhroke out in 18B1 lie found himself 
in accord with the administration, and during its 
progress was a leader of the Soutliern Union men. 
His efforts and sacrifices in behalf (it the Union led 
to his selection hy President Lincoln as military 

overnor of Tennessee (1862), and suhse(]uently to 

is nomination and election to the vi(‘,e-j>residency 
( inaugurated 4th March 1866). On the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln (Uth Ainil 1866) he he.caine ]>resi- 
dent. He sought to carry out th<‘ jiolicy of his 
jncdecessor. He retained all tin; former cahinet 
in office, and, when vacaiudes occurred, filled them 
with tliose known to have been Lincoln’s personal 
and political friends. But the a.ssa.ssination had 
provoked a revulsion of public feeling. Many ivho 
liad favoured amnesty, leniency, and recMundliation 
now began to doubt whether the states so recently 
in rehellion could safely he restored to a share in 
the government without further guarantee's, (’on- 
gressional seuitiment divided on the tpiestion of 
‘ re(!onstrnetion.’ I’residont .lohnson's ]tolicy was 
first distrusted, and then denonneed a.s evincing 
disloyal sympathies. Irritated at the luisconstrue 
tion of his motives, and resenting the chaige of 
disloyalty n-s insulting, he retoited hy H)>eee.hes full 
of bitter and violent invective. 'Phis intensified 
the ill-f(!(!ling. Soon n majority of the oongn'ss, 
elected withTiim, were opposing his polbw. \\'hih‘ 
he urged the readiuission of Soulhern rej>res(‘nt- 
ativ(*K to seats, the congressional majority in- 
sisted t hat th(‘ Southern states should he kept for 
a period und('i' military government, until th<;y 
gai'c inoje proof <if loyalty. I*i<‘sident <)ohnson 
vetoed the eongiessional measuies; and the ('on- 
gress passed them oNau- his veto. Kxtra sessions 
wen* held to keej) him in check, and laws passed 
t-o limit Ids powei-. Finally, his remoxal of Seere- 
tary Stanton from tin* war departimud. precipitat(*(l 
a crisis, lie churned ( he right to eliang«! his ‘e.on- 
stitutionai adviseis’ in c-ahinet, and in niturn he 
was chaiged with \iolatiori of the ‘Tenure of (Ufi<*e 
Act,’ in <loing so without the con.sent of tin; senat-c*. 
Articles oi impeachment wen* presented, and lui 
was formally tuiuight to iiial tiefore the senate, 
d’lu! trial resulted in his ac(|uitta1 — less than the 
iiecessaiy two-thirds of the senators voting for 
conviction. Practically this cnd(*d the contest, as 
the (dection of 1868 was cdose at hand, at whicli his 
succeasoi was to he chosen. Ketiring from ojlice 
in March 1S69, he returned to Tenmissee. He was 
an unsucces.sful candidate for congniss in 1872; 
elected to tlie Liiited States senate in January 
1876, he died iHst July. 

.See Dewitt on his trial (1903), ‘•■''d for tlic defence, 
tlu! l>i<ir)/of Gideon Wellea (1912). 

Johnson, I.IUNEL PiGOT ( 1867-1902), horn at 
Broadstairs, studied at M^iuclie.ster and New 
College, Oxford, and became a Homan Uatholic in 
1890. He was author of two volumes of versi* — 
Poems (1895) and Ireland (1897)— a study of 
Thomas Hardy, and a postluimoiis book of essays, 
Post L imhiiuni (1911). 

Johnson, Richard Mentor, vice-president of 
the United States, born in Kentucky in 1781, w’as 
adjuitted to the bar, and was a monioer of congress 
from 1807 to 1819, of the United States senate till 
1829, and a representative again till 1 837. He served 
with great bravery in the war with Britain in 
1812-13. In 1837-41 he was vice presiilent under 
Van Buren. He died at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
19th November 1850. 

•lolinson, Samuel, famous iu Ins own day 
as a lexicographer, an essayist, and a critic, and 
still famous, though rather perhaps for personal 
than for literary reasons, rather as a brilliant con- 


versati(nialist and a sincere and brave man than as 
a writer of t he highest order, was horn at Lichfield, 
September 1 8 ( N. s. ), 1 709. His father, Michael John- 
son, a native of Derbyshire, of oVjscure extraction, 
was an old bookseller — what we call a second-han(l 
bookseller — and s(*('ms to have been a person of 
som(i mark and irn]>ortauce in his neighbourhood, 
where hookscllers of any kind were then scarce. 

‘ He piopagates learning all over tin*. <liocesc,’ wrote 
Lord (lower’s clia])lain in 1716, ‘and advanceth 
knowledge to its just height ; all the clergy here 
are his pupils, ami suck all tluxy have from him.’ 
H is municipal position, too, was good. He served 
the offic(5s of junior hailifi', of slieriff (the city of 
Lichfndd being ih(‘n .styled a county), of mayor. 
His wife, Sarah Fold, caim* of a yeoman’s family 
living in Warwickshirt*, and seems to liavo been 
a woman of some (iapacity. Tlius his early circum- 
stances were not so unfriendly to the future lexi- 
cograjdier as tlu5y are sometimes rejuesented. On 
the other hand, he inherited from his father ‘a vile 
melancholy,’ a ierrihh* tendency to depression and 
desjiair, which m;vei‘ wholly ceased to dominate 
him, and jiossihly some tendency to superstition, 
as h(* was credulously taken up to London to he 
‘ touched ’ for the ‘king’s evil,’ being afflicted with 
.scrofula. Moreover, his father did not prove a 
successful man of business, however notable his 
knowledge of hooks ; and jiecuniary troubles soon 
beg an to he telt. Thus in his social rank, and 
his early experience of comfort followed by adver- 
sity, Jolinson’s early life closely parallels that of 
Shakes])eare. He was sent to a darnc’s school, and 
then to the Licdifield grammar-school ( 1716-26), and 
for a while to the school of Stourbridge ; and then 
for t wo y(*ars ( 17‘27-‘29) he studied or idled at home. 
All through life he was of indolent habits; but 
his quickness of apiuehension and his strength of 
memory w(;re amazing. As some one said of him, 
he ‘tore out tlui heart of hooks.’ And so during 
his school-days In; became a prodigy of learning. 
Pndiahly tlui hours spent at will ami(\st his fathers 
books did more to make him so than the lessons 
and tlie floggings of Messrs diawkins and Hunter, 
and Mr Wentford. At last, in 1729, probably 
through the assistance of his godfather, Dv Swin- 
fen, he went, up to Femhrok(! Uollege, Oxford. His 
attainments w(ire, soon recognised ; a Latin transla 
tion of Po[)(‘’s Messiah increased his fame ; and ho 
became a figure of note and of influence iu the 
‘ nest of singing birds ' of which he was a member. 
But he was ‘miserably poor;’ though then, as 
always, he bore his poverty without com plaining 
or in any way abating his independent spirit. 
When soim* well intentioned fellow-student placed 
at his door a pair of new hoots, of which ho stood 
sorely in neecl, he flung th(*m out of the window. 
In the year 1731 things grew worse and worse ; he 
l(dt Oxford finally in October, without a degree ; 
in I)e(;eniher his father died. 

The terrihle struggle with poverty which began 
at Oxford, oi even (jarlier, lasted some thirty years 
more (1731-62), ami might never have ceased 
hut for the intervention of the royal bounty. 
For some years aftiir ho left the uriivmsity his 
life is obscure, lie attempted schooliuastering, as 
do so many when there is nothing else before them, 
though he could scan^ely have been less well fitted 
for such work physically or in his habits than in 
fact he was. lie was liable to convulsive starts 
and facial contortions ; and he never learned how to 
control Ills temper. ‘He has the cliaraciter,’ says 
an extant letter concerning one of liis candidatures, 
‘ of being a very haughty, ill-natured gentleman ; 
and that (sir.) he has such a way of disl/orting his 
face (which though he can’t ludp), the gentlemen 
think it may affect some young lads.’ After a few 
months at Market Bosworth he relinquished a 
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situation which all his life lon}^; he rccollecttMl with 
‘ the strorifj^est aN ersion and exam a <legree of 
horror.’ (’loarly he liked the iXMiaf.'jo^ie profoKsion 
as little as it liked him. He now mane approaches 
towards th(' career to which he was destined. 
Visit, in<i liiiniin^^ham in search of (>mjdoyment, he 
he;;an his conneidion W'ith the press hy juoduc- 
in- .in abridged translation of Lobo's Voifacfr, to 
.‘i Also, lu! wrote to Cave, t.he jnoprietor 

uf I lie (rcnlleniiui's Mugadtu , (hen lecently started, 
pioposin^ 1.0 b(‘<‘ome a eon( rilnit.or. In his 

foil lines bein;j:at their lowest ebb, he, aj.;ed txventy 
li\e, xvas bold enough (,o marry the widow of a 
l)irmin;j;h.'im merci'r, a;^ed forty-six. Sh(‘ brought 
him a jiortion ol I'HOO, part of xvbich snenis to haxo 
b(‘en lost by the insol vinicy of an att,oim*y. 'I'be 
accounts oi\(»ji of Ills ‘ jirel.ty charmer,’ as he (;alh‘d 
her, are not \ery faseinatin;^- ; but, as he .saiil in 
after yearns to lloanclerk, ‘Sii, it was ii lo\e ninti h 
on both sides.' And certainty his at tnchnuMit , ;i,t. 
all evt'iits, was d<‘ep, and tendei, and constant. 
Once more, and no doubt, with the remainder of 
his wife’s jioition, he atteiniiled schoolmasteiin^ ; 
but it is not surprisin;.; that paimits did not crowd 
W'ith their otlsprinu to (In' hoanlin^ house oiiened 
at Kdial Hall, neai Lichfield, 'rheii' was now 
nothin;.? lor it hut to try tin* metroiiolis In 17*^7, 
with a tra;?'edy and twopeiico-halfpi'nnx in his 
pocket, h(‘ came u]), alon;? with his h'dial i>ui)il, 
(biriick, to lamdon, u liicli hencefonx ai d wa.s to be 
his abode, l.atei in the yi'ar he fetched Mis dolm- 
son. It IS certain he had a tenihle stiu;?;^le to make 
a livin;?. One jmhhslnu-, noticing his huilx tiain<‘, 
adx'ised him to buy a portei’s knot; another gnxe 
him the task of compiling a catalogin' of the llai- 
h'ian Library, and him dohnson kno(d<ed down with 
a folio Septuagint when he accused him uiongfiilly 
of negligence. Hi* w-as sonietimes diniu'iless { xours, 
Itn /)r<(iisi<,s, is his signatiiri' to a U't.tm to Cave), 
occasionally hedloss (we hear of his walking lound 
St . lames’s Simaie with Sava^^e all one night ‘ lor 
want of a louging ), always ill b'd and shahhily 
dressed. But he hore all with a sjilendid courage. 
He neither whined alaml liardships he had to 
endure, noi boasted of the fortitude with wdiie.h 
he einlurt'd (lu'in. 'I’here is no more heroic ligure 
in the history of our literaturi'. Meanwhile, in 
spile of eircu instances, he was lieeoniiiig the fore- 
most writer of his time, and w'as already obtaining 
an infhnmee and a iiowei due t.o soiiu'thing more 
tluiu his writings— due to tin' toree and the nobility 
of his eliaraet.er. In I7.'tS he hecame a, regular eon- 
trihutor to the (rfftf/t iiKtH's and from 

November 1740 to Fchriiarv 171.4 he wrote the 
debates ill parliHiiient puhlishcd l»y Ca\ »• uinlei t he 
title of 'I'lir. Sr./ufff of LiUinKf, ami ‘ l.ook eau* tlnit 
the Whig dogs should not. Iiaxe the best of it.’ 

Tu I74S lie .1 t((*iii]»ted to do with Juvenal what 
I’ojie had been doing with Hoiaee; he publisheil 
his Lojulon, a iioeiii between whose lines may he i 
read tin* piteous stoiy of t,he haish experiences he ■ 
was nndei going. It is interesting to note that ! 
Pone on liist reading the i»oeiu jiromised that its ; 
unknown uuthoi should soon lie drtrnr, and got I 
Lord Gower to write to a friend to heg Swift to | 
obtain Johnson a Dnhliii degree in order to 
help him to a masteiNlii]) of .LBO a year. A 

few years later, in 1747, he published his ino- 
posal of a nexv Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. It was paradoxical indeed that one in 
his .starving position should undertake a task 
so gigantic and so nuremunerative. But it was 
not only undertaken, hut achieved. Just when 
this huge labour was nearing comjdetidii a noble 
man w’liosc help at an earlier period would have 
been thrice welcome ext, ended towards him ;i 
patroni.sing hand ; and to thi.s overtuie Johii.sou 
replied in the famous letter of February 7, 1766, 


which for its just indignation, and its passion 
of independence, to say nothing of its line quality 
as a piece of writing, would make its author 
memorable had he no other claim on the admira- 
tion of posterity. During tin* years mainly devoted 
to the Dictionary he had produced also his Vanity 
of f/innaii IF/.s//c.v, another and yet more brilliant 
adajitation of Juvenal, and also the .series of 
es.says ealleil 77ie llani.hlrr, in wliich his genius 
showed to les.s advjintage, though it is fre(|nently 
pereeptihie in the aimteness of the observations 
he reconl.s. In 177)12, just after he liad eonclnde<l 
The lia/ntifcr, his wdfe dieil. His griiJ W'as jiro- 
fonnd and enduring. For some forty days this 
man who to the w’oild at large seemed, and often 
in manner w'as, so rough and saxage, buried his 
face and xve[it. ‘Sir,’ he said some years after to 
an old fellow Oxonian who asked liiiii if lie had 
been married, ‘ I have knoxvii xvhat, it xx as to have 
a wile, and 1 have kiiowm wdial, it is to lose a wife. 
It had almost broke my heart.' Indeed, one of 
the iiiost striking eharaetei isties of Johnson, when 
he is seen l)en(*al,li the snrfaei*, is the iiilinite ten- 
derness of Ids natiiK* to children, to women, to 
poveit.>, and to e\ery foiin of distress. As Garrick 
put it, he had nothing of the hear hut the skin. 
Ouiing neai ly all the Dictionary jieiiod and lliree 
years beyond it - i.e. from 1748 to 1758— he xvaa 
living in a hon.se in (Lmgh Sqnaie, oil Fleet Street. 
In 1751) his mothei died: and he w'lote /fan.'irtas 
in the evenings of a single weidv. 'riienoxel had 
lately arisen in oui literature ; and so this work 
took the sliape of a tale. But dohmson had little 
talent foi that kind of writing ; and the value 
of Ttassc/as lies in tar other diioctions. In lesjiect 
of its view of life, it has been xvcll described 
as hn(, a pro.se edition of tlie Vanity of Unman 
l| /.s7ic.v and it. has niiicli in coimnon, (liongh the 
dilleieiices also are s(,riking, with \'oltairo's Can 
which W'as imhhslicd almost exactly at tlie 
same time. In 17i‘)H he. again at,(,empted the 
\)cuodical x'ssay, adopting 7'hc Idler for his title. 
Dining .ill the.se years he perfoimed also much 
hack-work. Yet, for all his elforls, he was more 
than once arrested for di'ht. 

At last he w'as iidieved from Ids ojiprossive and 
inccss.ant. jiennrv by the hestow'al upon him by t,he 
crown of a w'ell-deserved pension of l*,3()0 a year. 
yVnd for the last txxenty-two years of life. ( 176*2 84) 
he lived in what wa.s' comparative atfliicnce, tind- 
ing himself able to ai'.comniodate in his house 
ill Johnson’s ('ourt, xvhither he migrated in 17B5, 
and mainly to support two homeli^ss friends — vi/. 
Mrs Williams and Mr licvett, as well as his 
hla<-k servant Francis Barber; and in his house, 
in Bolt (kmrt, which he oecnjiied from 1777 to 
his death, no le.s.s than three, others besides -vi/. 
Mrs pesmonlins and hei danglitci, and a Miss 
('armichael, (,o say nothing of occasional w^aifs 
and stray:-! for whom he jnovided a night’s lodg- 
ing. These strange inmates of wdiat lie called his 
‘seraglio’ w'cre far from being always harmonious, 
hut all their jHitulance could not, W'eary out his 
hcnevolenee. We read of his carrying home a 
tioor creature he found lying on the streets upon 
Ids hack, and putting iiemdes into the hands of 
the .sleeping street Arabs on his w'ay home from 
the club, that they might have something for 
breakfast when they awoke m the morning. In 
the Loudon of that day he filled an almost, 
if not quite, unique jiosition. He was a sort of 
literary monarch. ‘ Ho seemed to me,’ said one of 
Ids luaiiy fiieud.s, ‘to hv considered as a kind of 
public oracle, whom exeiyhody thought they had 
a right to visit and consul t ’ In 1763 the lion- 
hnnting Boswell leeanie his eager and faitliful 
follow'd', and treasuif-d up with wonderful skill 
every roar that was uttered. It is mainly to his 
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faithful and rcvnront rncollection that wo owe our 
iiitiinate knowled^;o of the |>oouliaritics of the 
threat man — his insatiable teaamnkinj?, and love of 
late hours; his slovenliness in dress and strange 
gesticulations ; his physic-al strength and courage ; 
his antipathy to Scotchmen, and love of London 
strecd-s ; his insensibility to music and painting ; 
his hearty old Toryisin, hatred of Whigs, and 
honest olcl-fashiomid' patriotism ; his reverence for 
the church, and his sincere religion yet strange 
shrinking from dejith ; his abhorrence of all fals«* 
si'utimentality, and rigid truthfulness; his tielight 
in conversation, his marvellous dexterity in retort, 
and his frequent browbeating of his antagonisis. 
Even his (.at Hodge has become a living person 
ality to posterity from the inspired faithfulness of 
his chronicler. 

In 1764 the famous club known as l,he Fdterary 
Club was formed, having amongst its original mem- 
bers Johnson, Ibynolds, Ihirke, Coldsrnith, JiUiig- 
ton. Sir .b»hn Hawkins. Proba.bly in 1765 Johnson 
made the acquaintance of Mr Thrale and hia 
sprightly wife, vvh(» made a ne\\' honn* for him both 
in Southwark and at Streathain, and in othei ways 
did much to make his life bright and happy for the 
long space of moie than sixteen years. \Vith Iheni 
lie travelled to Hath, to lirighton, to North Wales, 
to France. In 1773 Boswell persuaded him to 
visit Scotland and the Hebrides, which was per- 
haps the most striking event of his later years, | 
So far as his terrible (Uieiny melancholia per- I 
mitted, he found life ^\o^th living and pleasant j 
to live during this period. He delighted to fold j 
his legs and have out his talk ; and there was no 
lack of apnreciative and i^verent listeners. But j 
he wrote little. 'I'o set himself to wrili* was 
always an eflbrt ; and he shrank from making it. 
His best thought and wit found an outlet, in con- 
versation. His Journeii to the Hebrides and his 
Liees of the Poets are the only works of any im- 
portance belonging to this time of his kingsliip. 
Some time in Maich 17S1, he writes, ‘I finished 
the Lives of the Poets, which 1 wrote in my usnul 
way, dilatorily and hastilv, unwilling to woik and 
working with vigour ami haste,’ Meanwhile, his 
.social circle began to be sadl\ invaded and lirokmi. 
Coldsmith died in 1771, Carrick in 1776, Bejui- 
cleik in 1780, Mr 'riiuile in 1781, and Levett, uhom 
he connnemorattsl in a touching poem, in 1782. 
Eor a while after her husband's death Mrs Thrale 
ke]»l U]i the old lelationship, but by the autumn 
of 1782 she had determined to niairy Hioz/i, an 
Italian musician and (Catholic, ami .lohnson's 
displeasure at what he considered a degrading 
stej) at length dissolved a friendship which had 
‘soothed twenty years of a. life radically wretched.’ 
The marriage actmilly took idace in June 1784, 
less than six months before Johnson’s death. In 
1783 Mis Williams pa.ssed away; and for all 
her iieevisliness xvas sincerely mis.sed. For John- 
son, too, the end wars aiiproaching. In 1783 he 
suffered a ])aralytic stroki*. He lallieil to some 
extent, and w as oma; more seen in his old haunts. 
But in the following yeai dro}isy and asthma 
attackeil him By November there was but litth* 
Inqie of his recovery. All that medical skill Jiml 
all that the tenderest affection conhl do to relieve 
ami to smooth his dying hours was faithfully done. 
He took solemn leave of Lan^ton, Burke, UeynolJs, 
and otlier dear friends he had loved with a constant 
affection, and sent a tender ble.ssing to his young 
favourite Fanny Burney, who ivatched weeping at 
his door. ‘ 1 am afraid,’ said Burke one day, ‘ that 
so many of us must be oppressive to yon.’ * No, sir, 
it is not so,’ replied Johnson, ‘and 1 must be in a 
wretched state indeed when your comiiany would 
not be a delight to me.’ — ‘ My dear sir,’ said Burke, 
with a breaking voice, ‘you have been always too 


good to me,’ as he left him for the last time. The 
brave-hearted Johnson faced the inevitable with 
heroic coinage, refusing at the last to take his 
opiates, that he might ‘render up his soul to God 
unclouded.’ He died on the evening of Decembci 
13, and he wa.s buried in Westminster Abbey neai 
Garrick, Dryden, and Cowley. A monument was 
raised to him in St Paul’s. 

The usual estimate of him as a writer is haidly 
HO high now as in his own day. As a writer, it 
must be .said of him tliat he was lather of an age 
than for all time. His great est inimest foi us is 
that he so exactly repjcsenls the enrient ideas of 
Ills age, .such as they wme. He nevm- fully 
expr<*ssed himself in lilciatuic. Ami, excellent as 
are .seveial of his works, oi at least passages in 
them, we should nevei have kn<n\n his itnil great- 
ness but for Bosweir.s ailmirablc jxn Iraitnre ot 
him, and his masteily reports of his convcisations. 
Boswtdrs skill in these respects is heyond praise, 
and ileserves a betlin acknowledgment than 
Macaulay and some ot her cfitics ha\c vouchsafed 
him. In Boswell's pages Johnson will livi* ibi 
ever and be l)etfcer known than anybody that 
evm- lived. .And the moie he is known, the moii' 
readily M'ill he recognised the nobleness of his 
natuie, the vigour of his genius, and the value of 
his literaiy servi<*es. 

Editions of his woiks have been nuniberloss ; tlic best 
is that imblisbeil at Oxford ni 11 vols. in 1825. See the 
article BosWKi.L, the Jafe by Sir J. Hawkins (1787), and 
tlic editions of liosweH’s LiU of Johnson by (iroker, 
Napier, Henry Alurley, niid Kirkbeck Hill ; the Hssui/s 
by Arthur Murphy, Macaulay, and Carlyle, as well as 
Miicaulay’s perfect biogra])hy in innnature, contributed 
to the Pnct/cfofKtjdui lirittinnini ; also Birkbeck 

Hill’s Dr Jo/nison, t’/H Friends ond Ins Dritirs (1878), 
and his edition of the LetUrs ( 1H9‘.H ; Leslie Sieidien’s 
book ( ‘ Men of Letters,’ 1878), tlio.sc by (Jrant ( 1887) and 
Bailey (Hd.3); Sir Walter Halcigli’s Six Fssm/s on Jinn 
(1010); (tourtney’s /b/droero/Ji// ( 1915 ) *, A. L. Rcado’s 
Job o son tan (Jleaniiifis ( lt)00 el sn/.). Matthew Arnold 
edited the chief six of the Ltres of the Potts (1878); a 
good edition of the whole is that by Mrs Napier (18!»0), 
Sec also Aladaine J)’.\rblay’s Diarn amt Letters, Airs 
Pioz/i’s A ntobiotiro/ihf/, and Alls Napier’s Johnsoniu'na 
(1884)— the la-.t made iqi from the writings ot Mrs 
I'ioz/.i, liichuid Cuiuherlund, Bishof> TVicy, T. 'I'yiu’s, 
Dr Oainpbell, Hannah Aloore, Madame D’Arblay, Rev. 
3’. J'wming, Aliss Reynolds, Sir Joshua Pe> nolih . and 
Arthur Alur])liy. 

•lolllistoil* AbUKirr Sidnky, an American 
general, was born in KentiuL^ , 3(1 Fidniiary 1803, 
madnated at West Point in 1826, and served in the 
Tfnited States army until 1834. In 1836 he joined 
th(! ann> of Texas as a private soldier, hut very 
shortly became its head ; iu 1838 he was appointed 
war secietary of the young state, and in 1830 drove 
the. marandiug Indians out of northern 'Fexas. He 
servmd in the Mexican war under ( Joneral Taylor, 
who in 1849 apjioiiited him a paymaster in the 
United States army. In 1855 he received a eavalry 
regiment, ami in 18.58 he brought the Mormon 
rebellion to .an end without the (uniiloyment ot 
force. He was then ap]K)int<'d brigadier gem ‘r;i 1, 
and commanded in Utaii and in the denartinent of 
the Pacific until 1861, when he resigned and iiassi-d 
over to the South. Apiiointed to the. eonimand of 
the ilepartment of Kentucky and Tenm'sseix In* 
fortilied Bowling Green, anil held the Northern 
army in check until February 1862, when he 
retreated to Nashville and, on the fall of E'ort 
Donolson, to Corinth, MisBissipjii. Here he con- 
centrated 50,000 men, with which force he attacked 
Grant at Shiloh before daybreak on Sunday, 6tli 
April 186‘2. The National army wa.s surprised, 
and the advantage in the tremendous battle that 
ensued lay with the Confederates when, at half- 
past two, while leading a cliarge, Johnston was 
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mortally wounded. The next day Giant’s supports 
came up, and the now under Beaure^^ard, 

was drn'eu back to (’onnth. Tliere is a Life ol 
General Johnston by his .son (New York, 1878). 

Johnston, Alkx AN OKR ICkith, carto- 
grapher and geograpliical publisher, was born at 
Kirkliill, Penicuik, 28th Dijc.onibor 1804. His 
first important work, the National Atlas (fol. ), 
occupied him for live years, and was published in 
184;l Its merits received immediate recognition, 
and Johnston was appointed Geographer Boyal 
for -Scotland. Acting on a suggestion from Hum- 
boldt he visited Germany, and gathered material 
for his Physical Atlas (1848; 2d ed. 18.56). 
Its publication was the signal for a .shower of 
honours from the geographical societie.s of Europe. 
In 1850 appeared a very useful Dirtionari/ of 
(reoijraphy, better known as ‘ Johnston’.s (4a/etteer. ’ 
In 1851 he eonstruetod the first phy.sical gIob<*, 
showing the geology, hydrography, t’tc., of the 
earth. His Ruyal Atlas of Gcoyraplnf ( 1861 ) was 
famous ; and ho imblished al iases ol astronomy 
and geology, besides educational atlases, physical, 
general, and classical. He died 0th July 1871. — His 
son, Alexander IvEITH (1844 79), trained as a 
draughtsman in his father’s linn, took pail in an 
exploring expedition to I’araguay in 1874, ami in 
1879 wasnj)[)ointed leader of the Koyal Geographical 
Society’s expedition to East Afiiita, hut died of 
dysentery when .searcidy a month on the way. He 
wroti a Physical Geoyraphy (1877), extended Hell- 
wald’s Africa (1879) in Stanford’s series, and did 
otlitM- geographical work. 

Joliiiston, Archibald, Lord Warri.ston 
( 1610-68), assisted in drawing up the Scottish 
.Vatiorial (kiveiiant, took a jiroiuinent part in 
Scottish public life, liecame a judge or lord ol 
session in 1641, and in 1646 was made kings 
advocate by Charles 1. A strong remonstrant or 
extreme Presbyterian, he held ottice under Crom- 
well, and sab in his House of l^ords ; was a memhei 
of the council of state on the recall of the Rump 
parliament, and after its suppression president of 
the committee of public safety. Arrested in France 
after the Restoration, he was tried by the Scots 
parliament and hanged. See his Diary (Scottish 
Hi.st. Soc., 1911 ), and a study by MoiTson (1901). 

Johnston, or Jonston, .VurHirR (1.587-1641), 
physician and humanist, was born at Caskiebeii, 
Aberdeenshire, and educated at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, and the university of Padua, wheie lie 
giaduated M, D., 11th June IGIO. 'J’he -same year 
(says Sir 1’. Urquhart) he was ‘ laureated poet at 
Paris and tliat most de.servedly,’ and thereafter 
visited many seats of learning on either side the 
Alps from lionie to Sedan, in which latter he 
sO]oiirnod long with his compatriot Andrew Mel 
ville, profes-sor of Divinity in the univer-sity. Eor 
many years he practi.sed medicine in France, 
whence his fame as a Latin poet spread over 
Europe. In 1625 appeare<l in London liis elegy 
on James L, ami about the -same time he was 
appointed physician to Iviiig (Jiarles. His Latin 
rendering of the Song of Solomon, dedicated to 
that monarch (Loud. ItlTl) contained a specimen 
of his translation of the Psalms of Davi»l into 
Latin verse, a work on which he liad long been 
engaged, and which was published at Abenleen in 
1637. In that year he ludped to bring out the 
Delitice Poetariim Scotorum hujus N^ri III us- 
triurn (Amsterdam, 2 vols. 12iiio), a collection in 
which his own contrilmtions are the most numerous 
and the best. In 1637 he became rector of King’s 
College, Aberdeen ; but bis avocations as court 
physician kept him mainly in England, and he died 
smldenly on a visit to Oxford in 1641. His trans- 
lation of the Psalms, often reprinted, divides the 


palm with Buchanan’s. See the monograph by 
Geddes (1890), who eilited his poems in vols. i. and 
ii. of Musa Latina Aberdonensis (New Spalding 
Club, 1892-95). 

Johusioii, Sir Harry Hamilton, born in 
London in 1858, attended King’s College, and 
stmlied painting at the Royal Academy, but from 
1879 became known as a traveller in Africa. A 
skilled naturalist, he commanded the Royal Society’s 
expedition to Kilimanjaro in 1884 ; and has held a 
succession of oflices, including, besides posts in the 
( 'ameiouns and on the Niger coast, theeoinniissioner- 
.ship or consul-generalship in British Central Africa, 
I'linis, and Uganda. He has written brilliant books 
on Africa, British Mannnals (1903); Bantu langu- 
ages (1910 22); sequels to Domhey and Son and 
Mrs Jf'arrcu’s Profession; and The Story of My 
Life 

Joliiisioii, Jame-s Finlay Weir, clieniist, 
was horn at Paisley in 1796. Ho was of hiiiiihle 
|)arentage, ami studied at Glasgow University. 
Having in 1830 married a lady of considerable 
fortune, he rejiaired to Stockholm, and became the 
|mpil of Berzelius, the chemist. In 1833 he Avas 
invited to take the readership in chemistry and 
mineralogy in the newly-estaldished university of 
Durham. But he resided chiefly in Edinburgh, 
and there carried on his investigations. It is as 
an agiicultnral chiMiiist tliat he is cliiefly known. 
His Caterhism of Ayriealtural Chemistry and 
Geoloyy went tliroiigh more than fifty editions, 
and Avas tiaiislated into almost every European 
language; and his Lertnres on Agricultural 
Chemistry and Uco/er/y ( 1842 ; 17th ed. 1894) Avon 
high esteem. The last of his works, Chemistry 
of Common Life (1854), passed through several 
editions (one edited by ( 'inireli in 1879). He 
dieil at Diirliani, 18th Sejitemher 1855. 

JollllstoiK -Jd-seimi EtiiD.ESTDN, an American 
general, was horn in Virginia, 3d Felnnary 1807. 
llis mother Avas a niei'e of Patrick Henry. He 
graduated at West Point in 1829, fought in the. 
Seiniiiole. Avar, l»ecaMU‘ captain of engineers in 
1846, served Avith great gallantry in the war with 
Mexico, Avheie he Avas Avounded at Cerro Gordo 
he received ullogether ten wounds in the three 
wars he Avas engaged in— and in 1860 was (iomniis 
sioiied (jiiarlermaslm-general, with the rank ol 
hiigadier-general. He resigiiiid in 1861 to enter 
tlH‘ Confederate service, and was appointed 
hiigadier-general and given the command of the 
Army <»f tiie Sheiiaiuloali ; in August he was made 
full gnmeral. He came to the assistance of Beau- 
regard at the first battle of Bull Run, lint Avaived 
his claim to precedenc(‘, and left him in eom- 
mand. In 1862 he Avas for .several months dis- 
abled by a wound HMS'ived at Seven I’ines, while 
ipposing McClellan. In 1863, with a weak force, 
he failed in an endeavour to relieve A^icksburg. 
He <!omman(led the foice directed to ojipose Sher- 
man’s advance towards Atlanta, in 1864, and atub- 
boriily contested ids juootcss ; he Avas steadily 
driA'eii back, however, ami in July was relieved of 
his command. He was again placed in c.oniiriand 
by General Lee in Fchniary 1865, and ordered to 
drive hack Sherman but he bad only a fourth 
f the Northern general s strength, and after a last 
vigorous resistance at Bentonville, in March, and 
after learning of Lee’s sui render, lie accepted the 
same terms on 26th April. General Johnston 
afterwards engaged in laihvay and insurance busi- 
no.ss, and Avas electeli to eoriLuess by Richmond in 
1877 He was appointed United States commis- 
sioner of railroads by President Cleveland. He 
died 21st March 1891. See his Narrative of 
Military Operations (1874), and LWes of him by 
-Johnson (1891 ) and R. M. Hughes. 
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Johnstone* a manufacturing town of Renfrew- 
shire, on the Black Cart, 3i miles W. hy S. of 
Paisley. Founded in 1781, it contains a larg<-, 
flax-mill, cotton mill, foundries, and engineering 
works, and is the Scottish seat of machine-tool 
making. Pop. 1‘2,500. 

Jollll.stoiie* Family of, takes its surname 
from tlie lord.sliip of Johnstone in Aniiandale, 
Dumfriesshire. In former days it was one of the 
most powerful and turhulent clans of the west 
Borders, and was at constant fend uith its neigh- 
bours, especially the Maxwells. Of thiee blanches, 
.Johnstone of Annandale, .lohnstone of M’^estei hall, 
and Johnston of Hilton and Caskiehen in Aber- 
deenshire, the first named, Avhich retained the 
ancient patrimony, was ennobled by Chailes I., 
and became successively Lords John.stone of Loch- 
wood, Earls of JIartfell, and Earls and Marquises 
of Annandale. These titles, being limited to heir.s- 
male, became dormant in 1792, and more than once 
ri\ al claims for their revival by the Ann.andale ainl 
Westerhall branches have been re})elh‘<l by the 
Iloiis(> of Ijords. A branch of the housi‘. of Wester- 
ball was ill 1881 raised to the peer.age as Baron 
1 )(M went. 

Jolllistowil, ( I ) cajutal of Fulton county, 
N(‘w York, on Oayadutta ('reek, 40 miles WN\V. 
of Alliany, has knitldng mills ami large ghoe 
factories ; pop. 11,{X)0. (2) A town of l*enn.sylvania, 
on the Conernaugh River, 78 miles E. by S. of 
Pittsburg by lail, witli large iron and steel works, 
and many other industiies. It was overwhelmeii 
by the bursting of a riiservoir on 31st Mav 1889. 
Pop. ( 1880) 8:i80 ; (1900 ) :i5,936 ; ( 1920) 67.827. 

Joliore* a state, uiuhn British proUiction, at th<‘ 
south end of the Malay Peninsula, with an aiea of 
7.^)00 sq. m. The con.itry is densely coviued uitb 
timber, and lises into several mountain-peaks, the 
highest being Mount Ophir (4186 feet)). J’he popu- 
lation numbers about 280, 00(), one-third tJiinese. 
The Malays livi* by (ishing and wood-c,utting ; tbe 
Chinese aie traders and shopkeepers. The chief 
stajdes of the country aie rubber, copra, tin, areca- 
nuts, gainbier, and black nepper. All kinds of 
fruit are plentiful. J'he climate is tropical but 
liealthy. The capital is Johoie, 15 miles NE. of 
Singaporf*. A causeway ( 1924 ) carrying load and 
railway joins Johoie with Singapore. 

JoiSfliy (anc. JoviiiiacKiii), an old walled town 
in the Fiench department of Yonne, 90 miles liy 
rail SE, of Paris ; pop. 6(K)0. 

Joinery. See (kvKPENTRY. 

Joint-fir. See Sea-ijuapk. 

Joints* in Anatomy. joint or arthml.ation 
may be defined to be the union of any two segments 
of the skeleton of an anirn.al body, through the 
intervention of a structure or .sti uctunis of a 
difTerent nature. The textures which enter into 
the formation of the more complex joints are bone, 
cartilage, fibro cartilage, ligaments, and synovial 
membrane. Bone forms the fundammital ])art of 
all joints ; ligament, in various modifications, is 
employed as the bond of union between tbe bony 
segments ; udiilo the three remaining textures 
chiefly occur in those joints in which there is free 
motion. The joints vary in the degree of motion 
from almost perfect immobility to the greate.st 
amount and extent of motion tliat are compatible 
with the maintenance of the bony segments in 
their proper relation to each other. 

Joints nave been divided by anatomists into two 
great claHse.s — the Immovable and the Movable. In 
the immovable or Synarthroses the parts are con- 
tinuous, that is to say the bones are united together 
by a prolongation of the periosteal fibrous membrane 
between them. In some cases the uniting medium 


is a plate of cartilage. There is no synovial sac 
intervening between the bones. In movable joints 
the articular surface of each of the bones is covered 
with cartilage, and tlujsc! cartilaginous plates are 
sejiarated from each other by a synovial sac more 
or less comph'te. 'I'his sac is lined by a membrane 
which secretes a ^iscid fluid for lubricating the 
articular .surfaces — tin; sipiovia. or joint-oil. 

In synarthroses the ai litMilation is said to be by 
sufmr when the hones .msmii to grow somewhat 
info one another, and to l»ecome interlocked and 
do\etailed together, eaeh \)one having a jagged or 
.serrated margin, or when there is a degree of 
bevelling, so that one bone is overlapped by the 
othei. Botli these kinds of suture are at once seen 
in the human Skull (<|.v.). 

Tin; movable joints are AinpMarfJirosns and 
DiarthroscH. In the foimer tln‘re is partial 
mobility of one bom* upon anothei, combined with 
great strength. J’he. contiguous surfaces of the 
bones are united by a thick and strong layer of 
fibro cartilage, the centre of whi(;h is usually soft, 
and may present a cavit>^ lined by a synovial 
nnunbrane, with which a little, elastic tissue is 
intermixed. As examples of this kind of joint may 
be mentioned tin; articulation between the bodies 
of the vertebne ainl that between the two pubic 
bones at what is termed the .symphy.sis. 

I )iarl hio.si's are complete joints, the articulai’ 
suifa<‘es being covered by aiiticular cartilage ainl 
.sepal ated fiom each other by a cavity lined by 
sMiovial membrane. In these the degree and 
natuie of the motion are very various. There may 
be merely a litth; ylidiay motion between the ends 
of the bones, as, for example, in the articulations 
between the various bones of the carpus and tarsus. 
(.s(;(; II v.Nii, h'oor). lii tlu!se cases (he surfaces 
are jilane, oi one is slightly concave and the othei 
slightly convex ; and the motion is limited in 
exteni .and direction by flu; liganM;ntH of the joint, 
or by some projecting point of one of the bones. 
In sonn* cas<;s, insfiaid of a slight (;oncavity and 
convexity, one lione jiresents a cup-like depression, 
while the termination of the otlu;r assumes a hemi- 
sjiherical, or more or less globular shape'. Hence 
the nam<‘ of hall (t)i(l soclet that is applied to such 
joint.'-i. The best example of this variety is the 
llip joint, (q.v.), and the lu'xt best is the shoulder. 
In these joints the ball is kept in apposition with 
'In; .soeki'f by nii'ans of what is termed a capsular 
lig:iment, which may be described as a barrel- 
shaped expansion of ligamentous structure, attached 
by its extremities around the margin of the articular 
surlaees t;omj>osing the joint, and forming a com- 
plete investment of it, but not so tight as materi- 
ally t'O restrii't its mov(;ments. This species of 
joint is capable of motion of all kinds. 

Another important variety of articulation is the 
hinye-joiut, in whic-h the contiguous surfaces are 
marked with elevations and depressions, which 
exactly fit into each otlu'r, so as to restrict motion 
to one plane. The elbow and ankle joints, and 
the joints of the fingers and toes, are the b<*st 
examples of this variety. The knee-joint is a l('ss 
characteristic example, because in certain jiositioiis 
it is capable of a slight rotation. These hinge- 
joints are always provided with strong lateral liga- 
ments. 

The last kind of joint reijuiring notice is that 
which admits only of rotatory motion. A pivot 
and a ring are the essential parts of this joint, the 
ring being generally formed partly of bone and 
partly of ligament. The best example of this 
articulation is that between the atlas (the first 
vertebra) and the odontoid or tooth -like process of 
the axis (the second vertebra). See Hand. 

Diseases of the Joints . — In di.seases of the joints 
we may have one or more of the following textures 
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affected : ( 1 ) the synovial ineiiil)raiie ; (2) the carti- 
lage ; and (3) the hones tliemselves. The synovial 
meinbianc may undergo either acute or chronic 
inflaniniaLiun, giving lise t<» the seiious affections 
known as acute and chronic Synovitis (see Syno- 
vial MemiikanKS). Look(' substances of a librous 
structuie, usually reseinlding a .small bean in size 
and shape, sometimes occur in joints, especially 
in the knee-joint. They commence as little pendu- 
lous growths upon the synovial membrane, which 
alter a time become det ached. I'lie cartilage may be 
atl'ected in various ways. There Jiiay b(‘ ( 1 ) simple 
destruction of cartilage; (2) tubercular destruction 
of cartihige ; (.‘1) hypei trophy of ctirtilage; (4) 
atrophy of cartilage, .and other modified forms of 
disease of this texture, all of wliich, espeidally llit^ 
second, are of u, very serious chaiaeter, hut not ot a 
nature tliat admits of jaipiilar explanati<»n. I'lie 
most imjiortant tlis('as(!s of the o.ssisms structures 
of .the joints are (1) ul<‘er .and (2) I'aiies. Thesi* 
iliseases often, hut not always, begin viilii the di.s- 
organisation of cartilage, ami IIkmi extiaid to tlie 
hones. Sometimes, lio\v(*vei, tlie\ eommence in 
the hones. See Ank^ L(*si.s. 

Resection or Jixetsion of f/oints ‘is on tin* whole 
safer than amputation ; less violence is done to tl»e 
body, fewei' great aiteiie.s ami nerves an* injured, 
and, what is ot more eoiisc'quenee, few(*r large 
vein^ aie diviiled, ami as the articular (‘iid of ilie 
hone only is sawn off, and the meduliaiy canal not 
touched, theie is less chance of jiytemia. Jiastly, 
the patient is left with an imperfect limb, it is 
tnu*, hut with one wdiich, iii most eases, is liighly 
nsefur (Druitt). 'fhe operation has been per- 
tormed on the shoulder, elbow', wrist, hip, knee, 
and ankle. Few' .suh_iects have in recent times 
excited more iliscussion among suigiions tluin the 
apjilication ot this opeiation to the kn(*e- joint. 
The operation w as first jierformcd in 1702; and up 
to the year is;f0 there, tire records ot J(t cases, out 
of which 11 died. From 18.‘t() to the o|)era- 

tion w'tiH never performeil, and was generally con- 
demned ; hut in the Itist-named year it w'tis H'vive«l 
by Professor Fergnsson, and is now .a fre(|uent and 
most valuable oiMuiition. ‘ Tlui eases,’ says Dr 
Druitt, ‘in which it oiiglit to he ]>erformed are, 
gentirtilly speaking, such ctises of injury o. di.sease 
as would otlierwitte he submitted to aniput.ation. 
The object of the oper.ation is to produce a liim and 
useful limb, slightly sliortened, and w'itli etitire 
bony union, or lihroiis union admitting of some 
small degii'e of motion tit the sitmition of the 
joint. Ihit; all cases tue md suitable for evci.sion ; 
and those cases are iinsuit, tilde and better adapted 
for amputation in whicli eillier the <juant di/ tin 
disetised bone* is very gretit, or the (jnohtif of the 
disease nitiy he such as experii'iice has shown to he 
incomit.itiide with the exudation of healthy mtiteiiat 
of r<*])air ’ In tit least 50 per emit, of etiscs tlie 
opeiation results in a gmod useful leg. It lias 
aireailv saved s(t many limbs that it must he re- 
garded as oiu’ of the gretit.esl t riumphs of modi'rn 
.snrger}'. Furl her infonmition on this .siihji*ct may 
he found in Holmes’s JSi/.dci)i (//' Snrr/cr//, or in any 
surgical text-hook— e.g. Fiichsen’s. 

Joints* in (h'ology, tue the natural division- 
plaues or erticks by which rocks of all kinds are 
traversed. Joints, .although very frequently ineg- 
iilar, yet have a tendency to run acro.ss rocks m 
certain directions. Thus, in onlinary bedded 
aqueous rocks (sand.Hiom*, shale, limestone) they 
are generally develojied more or less at right 
angles to the bedding, .so that, if the strata 
he horizontal, the leading joints will be vei- 
tieal or approximately so. I’wo .sets of Hieso 
joints are usually recognisable (inustcr-jonds)^ 
which cut each other at or nearly at right angles. 
Hence aqueous rocks, by means of joints and 


original bedding-planes, are divided into larger or 
smaller cuboidal hkx'ks. In massive crystalline 
rocks, siitdi as graniti*-, joints are rarely so regular. 
Yet even in those tw'o sets of joints, crossing each 
other, can often he traced : and occasionally an- 
other horizontal set may he present — these last 
simulating the bedding-planes of aqueous strata. 
Were it not for the presence of such natural 
division-planes, it is obvious that quarrying would 
be a much more dillicult operation. A peculiar 
kind of jointing is met with in certain crystalline 
igneous locks, as in some tiru'-grained basalts, in 
wdiii'h Hie division-pianos sejiarate the rock into 
polygonal or more or less peiiect hexagonal prisms 
or columns (see B.vsalt). Joints have been formed 
in various w’ays. Many are doubtless due to the 
strain and tension to wiiicli rocks have been suh- 
jecteil during movements of the crust. Others 
piidiahly owe their origin to contraction on cooling ; 
the prismatic joints of basalt being ‘ lissiires of 
/•(‘treat.’ And, in like manner, it .seems likely 
j (‘iiougli tliat sedimentary strata may sometimes 
have become jointed during their gradual drying 
' and consolidation. 

Joiiit-!4toek C'oinpany. See (’ompanv. 

Jointure* in English law, meant oiiginally 
an estate setthxl ou liusband and wife jointly for 
their live.s. Such settlements w'ere made as a 
suh.stitute for dower, wdiich is that portion of 
property to which, on her husband’s death, the 
widow' is entitled for the maintenance of herself 
and children - -one-thi 1(1 and upwai ds of tlie estate 
for life. Tlie term jointure now includes an estate 
limited to the wife. The requisites of a jointure 
I'lK*: (1) 'riiat it must commence and takt; eflect 
immediately on the husband's chnith ; (2) it must 
1)(* for the wdfe's lif(*, at least ; ( J) it must he given 
to the wife lierself, and not merely to trustees foi 
her, (4) it must he expressed to he made in satis- 
faetion of her whole dow’er ; (5) it must he mad(* 
before marriage. 'I'lus mode of giving a jointure in 
mod<*rn marriage settli'nients is usually liy way of 
a reiit-cliarge on the Inishand’s real estate. If a 
jointure he created out of an estate befon^ marriage, 
tlie hnsh.and cannot sell the estatii afterwards, so as 
to defeat the jointure. A jointnrt* is not lost h\ 
tin? treason oi hdony of the husliaiul, nor by the 
eh>|K*ni(.*nt .and adultery ot tin* wife. 

In Seotlixnd the word jiAntnre is also fre({nently 
used in a similar si*nse to denote a (lonveiitiomil 
[irmi.sion for a widow, coii.sisting eithei of an 
aiiiiuity to her or of a liferent assignation of rents, 
or of a liferent of lands, called a locality. In 
what(‘V'ei way the jointnri* is constituted it also 
excludes the widow’s terce, utdess it is otherwise 
exp ressed . See H i > S B A N I ) A N 1 1 WIFE. 

Juilivillc* a .small town of 4000 inhabitants in 
the French department of Ilaute-Marne, 22 miles 
N. of (diaumont by lail, which was formed into a 
principality by Henry LI., and later supplied the 
I title to the third son of Louis Philippe. 

Joinville* Jean, Sirl de, the hiograuher of 
St Louis of France, was horn in 1224, and becaim*! 
s('*neohal to Thiliand, (Nnint of Champagne and 
king of N.avarre. He took part in the unfortunate 
crusade of l..ouis TX. ( 124S 54), returned with him 
h) France, and lived thereafter partly at isnirt, 
partly on his estates. He declined to >jo on the 
fatal expedition to Tunis, and survived till 11th 
I July 1319. During his stay at Acre in 1250, at the 
I age of twenty -six, he occu}»ied his leisure in corn- 
I posing a manual of the Christian faith— his Credo, 
which he retouched thirty -seven years later; and 
there is extant a letter he wrote to Louis X. at 
the age of ninety one. During the crusade he 
took notes of events and wrote down his impres- 
sions. At the age of almost eighty, at the entreaty 
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of Jeanne de Chainpaf^ne, wife of Vliilip le Itel, he 
undertook liis F/c ra' Sitint Louis, which hetinifihed 
after the dealh <tf his patroness, and presented in 
1J09 to her son (afterwards Louis X.). 'i’he con- 
cluding portion of the hook heais traces of senility; 
nothing, on the otlier hand, is more clear, animated, 
and real than the part relating to (he (ausa<le. 
'J’lius tile hook is obviously a collection of pieces 
composed at dilt'erent times. Joinville is an ex 
cellent example of the }»est type of IJth-century 
cavalier, with all his admirahle (pialities as well as 
all his limitations juid dehu-ts he is hrave, pious, 
candid, dovot(*d to his king while strictly main- 
taining against him his feudal rights, c.onsiderate 
for his vassals, a jealous guardian <if all traditional 
privileges ; hut, on the other hand, his intelligence 
generally stops short at detail and cannot grasp 
general causes : he ndali's unskilful military opera- 
tions without criticising or apparently even under- 
st-anding them ; lu' appro\ es intoli'ranc.e in St Louis, 
and falls into woeful pueriliti(‘s in his narration. 
Mis style confoiius closely to his (diaracter : it is 
veiacious. Mowing, naive, oftmi singulaily expre.ss- 
ive, hut it has neitlier the elcganci* of the best 
]ii'ose-writeis of the middle ages nor the vigour 
and solidity of A'illeluudoiiin : it is the tom* of j 
an amiahle a, ml familiar talker, who sometimes j 
foigets himself a little in his reminiscences, hut ! 
never fails to charm. 'I’lie hook has the one con i 
sumrimte merit of symiiathetically raising up cleai 
heforc om eyes (he hrcatliiiig image of a romantii; 
llgoire ovei whom already theie hung the shadow i 
of a tragic destiny. ' ' 

IJntortiniiitcly the text lias only couh* down to us in 
later MSS. in winch the language has Imsmi jiKah-rinsed ; 
hut the methodical study of competent editors has at 
length restored with almo.st complete M'curity both the 
huhstance ami tin* foi n of the hook - one of the most 
precious be({iu‘hts of the middle ages, hohling its place 
in time between \hllohardouin and Froissart. See works 
by Didot (1870) and Delaborde (1804), and Sir F. 
Marzials’.s tramslatum (DOS). 

tloi.St.S* See FtO(31l. 

.liSkiii, MAtitrs, Hungarian novelist, wa.s horn 
on U)Lh February 1825 at Ivomoru, Ho «|ualitiod 
as an advocjibe, hut never practised ; literature 
and journalism were more to his taste. He was an 
aedive paitisaii of the Hungarian struggle in 1848, 
and when the Au.striaiis gained the upper hand, 
it was with dilliculty that he escaped impri.son- 
meiit. Aftei- 1849 he devoted himself exclusively 
to literary pursuits. His works numher about 
.■{(K) volumes, and emhrace novels, romances, dramas, 
huinoroiis essay.s, poems, *S:c. Of the.se the mo^t 
valuable are the novels and romances, of whiidi 
'Miilst the Wild CariKitkifuis is perlnip.s the most 
popular ( 1S9()). His skill as a narrator is euhanceil 
by a lively imagination, humour, and a complete 
grn.sp of Hungarian life. His work is sometimes 
maned liy improhahility, a straining after ellecl, 
and superlicial treatment. Most of his novels 
have been translated into German, and many into 
Fnglish. Jokai also gained fame as a joiirnalisl, 
as editor lir.st of the revolutionary weekly Pictures 
of Life, then of the political daily Fatherland, and 
lastly of the hiimorons weekly The, Comet (1858- 
81), and the government organ Nemzet (‘The 
Nation ’). Long a pow'orful debater on the liberal 
side in the Hungarian parliament, he died 5th 
May 1904. 

Jokjokarta* or DjOKJAKAirrA, a residency 
of central Java, has an area of 1191 .sq. m., and 
a population approaching a million, nearly all 
Javanese; see JAVA. The capital, Jokjokarta, is 
a town of some 104,000 inhabitants, with the 
sultan’s palace and ruins of ancient teinple.s. 
Jolilm. -See NinER. 
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Joliet« capital of Will county, Illinois, is on Des 
Plaines River, and a ship-canal, 35 miles SW. of 
Ghicago. It has plentiful w-ater-power. It is the 
site of the state penitentiary, and has extensive 
manufactures of Hour, si, eel, rails, machinery, 
chemicals, wire, stoves, tools, cigars, &c. 'I’liere are 
largo ([uarries of limestone at Joliet, and a coal- 
lield in the neighbourhood. Pop. 38,000. 
Jolly-boat ( Dutch jolle, ‘ yawl’). See Boat. 
Joining Henki, Baron, horn Gth March 1779 
at Payeriie, in the canton of Vaud, commanded a 
Swiss battalion at twenty -one, hut going to France 
wa.s introduced to Ney, and linally lose to be chief 
of his stall; In* w-as created baron after the peace of 
Tilsit. In 1804 he attracted the notice of Napoleon 
by his Trait fi des Grandcs Op&rations Miiitaires. 
He distinguished himself at Jena, in the Spanish 
campaigns of 1808 and succeeding yeais, during 
the letreat from Russia, and at Lutzen and 
Bautzen ; hut, on’ended at the treatment which he 
rceeivtsl from Najioleon, he entered the service of 
liussia in 1814. In 1828 he took an active pai t in 
the w'ar Russia waged against ’Pnrkey, particularly 
in the capture of V^arna. His fame as a military 
writer rests upon Histoirc Critique et Militaire des 
(\t>iq)a(jnes de la lieeolution (5 vols. 1806), Vic 
l^ollid/ue el Militaire de NwpoUon (4 vols. 1827), 
and Precis de PAri de Guerre ( 1830; new ed. 1881 ). 
Baron Jomini died at Passy, near Paris, 24th 
March 1S69. See the IJfe by Lecomte (1861), and 
Sainte-Benve in Nouveau.r Lundis, vol. xiii. 

Joillllielli* Niccolo, Neapolitan composer 
(1714 74), is known by his operas Arniida and 
Ifujeuia, and by a Miserere and a Peipiiem. 

Jonah* 'rhe Book of Jonah, unlike the other 
eleven of the series' ^ the minor piophets in which 
it occurs, is not a profilu-tie disiioinse hut a naira- 
tivo, and does not in any sense claim to have been 
written by the prophfd whose name it hoais. It 
belongs to that, sjieeial kind of literary comjiosition, 
common among the late Jews, usually known as 
haggadic ; it is obviously not intended to be taken 
as literal history, hut as a parable attached to a 
historic name. The name in this instance is that 
of Jonah, the son of Amittai, who is mentioned in 
2 Kings, xi\. 25, as having been a native of (Lith- 
hepher in Galilee, and as having prophesied the 
victories of Jeroboam IT. No writing known to 
belong to him is now extant ; and on various 
gronmls the narrative is regarded by modern 
scholars as being later than the great projihets 
and the exile. Whether the stoiy now associ- 
ated with Jonah’s name may have had some 
basis in any word or deed of his, or whether the 
choice of his name was quite arbitrarily made 
by the anonymous author, cannot now he deter- 
mined. The key to tin* nairativc, the details of 
which are familiar to every one, is to be sought in 
the closing chaiitei, where Jehovah asks the pro])het 
whether he does well to ho angry because of the 
sparing of Nineveh, a great city teeming with inno- 
cent life for which Jehovah has laboured, and which 
lie ha.s caused to grow. Nowhere in the Old Testa- 
ment i.s that particularism, to which the Jews weio 
ever prone, more clearly or emphatically rebuked. 
As for the earlier part of the story, its explanation 
is to he sought in the often-recurring Old Testa- 
ment figures in which the great world-powers are 
likened to sea-monsters or dragons ( see, for example, 
Jer. li. 44), and deliverance from any overwhelming 
calamity is spoken of a.s a bringing back fiom the 
depths of the sea (cf. P.s. Ixviii, 22). At the 
time when the Book of Jonah was written the 
Jews, who had returned from the Babylonian exile 
full of bright hopes as to a near and glorions future, 
had become querulously aware of the failure of 
these. The object of the writer seems to have been 
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to suggest to them that their existing troubles, in 
which they seemed as it were to be swallowed up 
by the world powers which oppressed them, were 
due to their neglect of the missionary vocation 
which had been urged upon Israel by the later 
prophets (see especially Isa. xl.-lxvi.) ; once Israel 
in penitence and prayer shall have shown that she 
has again become alive to this duty, she may hope 
to experience the fulfilment of the propliet’s words 
(Hos. vi. 2): ‘After two days he will revive u.s ; 
on the third day he will raise us up.’ TIjc prayer 
of Jonah, whether a comi)OHition of the autlior of 
the rest of the book oi- not, certainly cannot be 
carried back to a date nearly so early as the time 
of Jeroboam ; it is largely a cento from older com- 
positions, the metaphors in verses 3-6 being common 
in all periods of Hebrew poetry. See the com 
mentaries on the minor prophets mentioned under 
TIo.seA ; also J. A. (Intei'uat. Crif. Connu., 

1912), and Driver’s Literdtnrc of fhe Old Testantent 
( 1 ). 321 scq.). 

Jonas Justus ( 1493- lo.').*)), a helper of Luther’s 
in the work of reforimition Miid translation of the 
Bible, was professor at AVittenberg, jiastor at 
Halle and Coburg, and snjienntcmlent at Eisfeld. 
He took pai’t with liUthcr in many of the grtiat 
events of the Reformation, as at Woims, Marbuig, 
and Augshiirg. 

Joiiatliail, Bkotheu, the personilicatiou of the 
United Slates, ('specially of its native-born citizens. 
Tne original of the name is supposed to he Jona- 
than Trumbull (1710-85), governor of Coiiiieeticut, 
whose shrewdness, staunch }»atriotism, and un- 
faltering zeal gained him the esteem and friendship 
of Washington : and the latter’s phrase when per- 
plexed, ‘ Let. us hear what Brother Jonathan says,’ 
passed into a jirovorb. 

Jones, EbenKZER, poet, was Imu h at Islington, 
20th January 1820. He was brought up in the 
strictest sect of the Calvinists, but at thirteen was 
writing verses, and in secret devouring the Wavor- 
ley novels. In 1837 he was forced hy Ids father’s 
long illness to turn clerk in a city warehouse : his 
hours were eight to eight six days a week. Yet he 
liublished his Studirs of Sensation and Evnit ( 1843), 
poems ‘ full of the very essence of poetry,’ and 
admired hy such poets as Browning and Rossetti. 
But the world rejected them, and he published no 
more, save a pam))hlet on the Land Monopoly 
(1849), which antiidpated Henry George by thirty 
years in proposing to nationalise the land. A 
Chartist he was not, hut a disciple of Carlyle in 
politics, as of Sliellcy in poetry. In 1844 he 
married, miserably, the niece of Edwin Atherstoiie ; 
and he died at Brentwood, 14th September 1869. 
See articles l»y Watts-Dunton in the Alhcnanw 
( 1878 ) ; and notices by Sumner .Jones ( el(h;r brother 
of the poet, and a poet himself) and W. .1. Linton 
prefixed to a reprint of the Studies ( 1879). 

. Jones, Kdwarti Bttiine. See Burne-Jones, 

Jones, Ernest, Chartist ])oet, was the son of 
Major Jones, equerry to the Duke of (Cumberland, 
afterwards king of Hanover. He was born at 
Berlin in 1819, was odneated in Germany, and 
came to England in 1838. In 1841 he published his 
romance, 'Jlie Wood Spirit, was called to the bar 
of the Middle Temple in 1844, and the year follow- 
ing became the most prominent leader of the 
Chartist movement. He declined all remuneration 
for his services, and issued The Labourer, Notes of 
the People, and the Chartist organ, The People's 
Paper, He voluntarily resigned a fortune of nearly 
£2000 per annum, left to him on condition that he 
should abandon fclie Chartist cause. For the part 
which he took in the Chartist proceedings at Man 
Chester in 1848 he was condemned to two yeais’ 
solitary confinement. This vindictive sentence 


was brought before the House of Commons, but 
Jones refused to petition for its commutation. 
While in prison he composed an epic poem, The 
Revolt of hindostan. The authorities refused him 

{ >en, ink, and paper, and the poem was stated to 
lave been written on the leaves of his prayer-book 
with a bird’s feather and blood drawn from his own 
veins. After his release Jones wrote The Battle- 
day (1855); 2'he Painter of Florence, and The 
Emperor's Vigil (1856) ; and Beldagon Church and 
Corayda ( 1860). He tried for a seat in parliament, 
hut was defeated at Halifax (1847) and ^Jotting 
ham (1853, 1857). He died 26th January 1869. 

Jones, Henkv Arthur, playwright, was born 
at Grand borough, Bucks, ‘28th September 1851, and 
was at first in business. Only lionnd the Corner 
was produced in 1878, but bis first hit Avas The 
Silver Kin g ( 1 882 ) . A 1 )OU i forty p 1 n y s b »1 1 owed . 

Jones, Iniuo, architect, was the .son of a cloth- 
worker, and was born in London I5tli July 1573. 
A nobleman smil him lo Italy to sl.udy landscape- 
piiinting, but, drawn to architecture hy tlie works 
of Palladio, he followed in his foots! ej>s, and 
became known as the ‘English Palhadio. ’ Gri 
leaving Italy ho went to Denmark by invitation of 
(’hristian IV., and there be is said by some to 
have designed the roy.'i.l palaces of Rosenborg and 
Krederiksborg. Returning to England in 1604, be 
was employed by .lames I. in arranging the. scenery, 
ike. for the irnisques of Ben .Jonson, which w'crc .at 
that time the chief amusement of the court, Jonson 
afterwards satirised his follow-labourei' in Bartho 
lometr Fair. In 1012 Jones revisited Italy, still 
tnrtlier to improve his style, and on his return to 
England w'rs apjtointed siirvc'yor-general of the 
loyal buildings. H(' was at this lime accounted 
the first arcliiU'c.t of England, and, according to 
some, the first of the age. He died ‘21 st June 16.5‘2. 
His masterpiece is ct'nsidcred to lx* the Banejueting 
House (now' Ihe (’hapel Royal) at Whib'hall. 
Another rejui'sentativc' specimen of his work is the 
church of St Paul, in Covent Gaiden, London. 

Scfi W,di*olc’s Anecdotes of Paintiiu/ (Dalhiway’s ocl 
1828) for the buildings designed by luiu ; his lafo liy 
Peter < ’unningham (1848) ; Fergusson’s Ilintorii of A i e)ii- 
lecture ; and W. J. Loftie, Inv/oJoui,s and Wren (1893). 

Jones, Owen, Welsh antiqnaiy, was born in 
Denbighshire in 1741, and died in London, 26tli 
September 1814. He w'as all bis life a fniiier, but 
li.ad early developed a taste for Welsh poetry. In 
1801-7 he published at his own cost the Myvyrian 
Arr.haiology of Wales, a collection of poetic ineccs 
dating from the 6th down to the 14th century (new* 
ed. Denbigh, 1870). The MSS. from which he 
made his selection, running to one hundred volumes, 
are dejiosited in the British Museum. -His son, 
Gwen Jones, born in 1809, made himself a name 
as an art-decorator. 11 (' laid the foundations of 
his knowiedge in an architect’s ollice in Ijondon, 
travelled for four years in southern Eurojie, and 
published Designs for Mcrnttr and Tessclated Pave- 
ments (1842), Plans, E/erations, Sertwns, and 
Details of the Alha7nbra ( 1845), and I\ilycli ronuUic 
Ornament of Italy (1845). He w'as made super- 
intendent of works for the London Exhibition of 
1851, and afterwards director of decorations for the 
Crystal Palace, wdiere he designed the decorations 
of the Alhambra, Egyptian, Greek, and Eoman 
courts, and wrote guide-books to the first two. In 
1853 he published Prineiples regulating the Employ- 
ment of Colour ; in 1856 the Grammar of Ornament^ 
still a valuable text-book ; in 1864, One Thousand 
and One Initial I.etters ; and in 1867, Examqdes of 
Chinese Ornament. He also illustrated several 
books. He died in London, 19th April 1874. 

Jones, Paul, United States naval commander, 
hy his countrymen styled ‘ the Pirate,’ Avas born in 
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Kirkbean parish on the coast of Kirkcudbright- 
shire, 6tli July 1747, the fifth and youngest child 
of John Paul, head-gardener to Mr Craik of Arbig- 
land. Apprenticed at twelve as sailor-boy to a 
Whitehaven merchant, he made several voyages 
America, where he had an elder brother settled 
in Virginia. This brother’s property he inherited 
in 1773, having meanwhile for live years been mate 
on a slaver ; and about the same date he changed 
his name John Paul for that under which he is 
famous, lie embraced the cause of the American 
colonies; ami when congress in 177r> re.solved to lit 
out a naval force he offered his services. In April 
1778, visiting the British coast in a brig of eighteen 
guns, he performed some most daring exploits, and 
t()<»k advantage of his familiarity with the scenes 
of his boyhood to make a hostile descent on the 
shores of the Solway Firth. At Whitehaven he 
li red one ship and spiked thirty-six guns; from St 
Mary’s Isle he carried off Lord Selkirk’s ])late, but 
six years later restored it ; and next morning in 
Belfiist Lough he captured the Drake sloop-of-war 
- the fiist naval snc<!ess of the Americans. 'Fhe 
yf'.ai’ alter, as commodore of a small French s(jnad- 
ron displaying the stars and stripes, h(! thnsateiKHl 
Leith, and <m ‘23d Sei)tember fought close off Flam- 
borough Head a most des])erate and bloody engage- 
ment, in which he cantured two Hiitish men-ol-war. 
Louis XVI. created him a, (dievalier of the Order 
ot Military Merit, and congress vote<l him a gohl 
medal. in 1788 he entfued the .service of the 
Empress Catharine, and as ri'ar-admiral of the 
Black Sea fleet scu ved creditably in the war against 
'f'urkey ; but a twelvemonth later he quitted the 
Hns.sian service. H<‘ <lied ;it Pa.iis, !8th July 1792, 
his funeral i)eirig attended hy a. deput.ation of tin* 
Legis I a ti V e A ssem 1)1 y . 

Sec Livc.s by Shcrbounic ( 1825), Janette 'J'ayler ( 18J0), 
Mackenzie ( 1841 ), Snuins (1845), , lames Haiudton ( 1848), 
J. C. Abbott (1875), Janies llarnes (1900), A. C. Buell 
(2 vols. 1900), and Mrs dc Koven (1913) ; also Su J. K. 
Laughton’s Shultes in Naval History (11^7 ). 

•loiie.S 4 Sir Walliam, one of the cailicst ot 
Fhigli-sh orientalists, was born in London, 28th Sep- 
tember 174G, the .son of WAlliam Jones ( 1()80-^1749 ), 
a learned mathematician and friend of Newton. 
He had his schooling at Harrow under Thackeray 
and Sumner, and entered University College, 
Oxford, in 1764, where his remarkable attain 
meiits quickly attracted attention. In 1765 he left 
Oxford to become tutor to the eldest .son of Earl 
Spencer, and with him remained five years. He 
was called to the bar in 1774, and two years later 
was appointed Commissioner of Bankrupts. In 
1770 he published, at the request of the king of 
Denmark, a Life of Nadir Shah, translated into 
French from the Persian ; in 1772 a rersian Gram- 
mar ; in 1774 his Latin Commentaries on Asiatic 
Poetry ; and in 1780 a translation ()f .seven ancient 


Court of Judicature in BengtH, and was knighted. 
With characteristic ardour he at once devoted 
himself to the study of Sanskrit with a view to 
prepare a digest of Hindu and Mohammedan law. 
He established the Bengal Asiatic Society, ‘ for in- 
vestigating the history, antiquities, arts* sciences, 
and literature of Asia,’ and was its first president. 
He contributed largely to the Asiatic Mcsearches. 
Already in 1789 he had finished his translation of 
Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring (1799), wljen in 1794 
he published a translation of the Ordinances of 
Manu, a prej)aratory task for the greater work. 
Soon after he was attacked with an inflammation 
of the liver, which carried him off on the 27th 
April 1794. The East India Company erected a 


monument to his memory in St Paul’s Cathedral, 
and a statue in Bengal. A collected edition of 
his w'orks was published by Lord Teignraouth in 
six quarto volumes in 1799; two supplementary 
volumes followed in 1801 ; and a Life in 1804. 
The impulse that Sir William Jones gave to the 
study of Sanskrit literature was far more important 
than the ])erformance his short and busy life 
enabled him to effect, lie was indeed a learned 
scholar, luit his scholarshi]) was of the pre-scientific 
age, and has long sin<!e been superseded. But hi.s 
no))h* and generous character and his ardent 
enthusiasm for learning luive done much not only 
to |)roniote learning, but to elevate the character 
of the scholar. 

Jongleurs (Did Yw jogleor, juglerc, Ttal. gioc- 
colatorc, froni tin* Lat. jocidator), among Pro- 
v(‘ncals and northern hVenchmen, a class of 
minstrels during the middle ages who sang and 
often composed poems, songs, and fabliaux, and 
who frequented courts, touinaments, castles, and 
towns for that purpose. I'ln^y made a trade of 
song, poetry, and story-telling, and often of jesting 
and buffoonery, and are distinct from the knightly 
])oets, the 'I’rouhadours and ’rrouveres. They were 
often for their .special gift.s retained in the .service 
of parti<Milar lords, and we lind them also named 
indiffeiently mitiestrcls or mhicMriers. Two ot 
tlu'ii number, Jacfpuis Drure and Hugues-le- 
Lorrain, founded the church of St Julien in 1331. 
See Provencal Language and Literature. 

a town of Sweden, capital of the 
hut or county of Jdnkbping (area, 4M7 .sq. m. ; 
pop. 230,090)*, stands on a beautiful situation at 
the southern end of Lake Wetter, 115 miles by rail 
nearly due E. of Uothenburg. It is famous for its 
safoty-raat<‘hes. Paper, carpets, tobacco, &c., are 
also ma<le. Pop. 30,000. Here several Swedish 
parliamcjits have IxMm held, and peace was signed 
between Sweden and Dennntrk in 1809. 

•loiKlIlil ( Fr. joiiquille, from Lat. junrus, ‘ a 
rush’), a name given to certain species of Narcissus 
(q.v.) with rush-like loaves. The Common Jonquil 
{N. Jonguilla), a native of the south of Europe, 
is one of the commonest bulbous-rooted plants in 
om- flower-borders. It has from two to six yellow 
flowers at the summit of its scape (leafless stem). 
I’he Sweet-scented Jonquil (N. odorus), also a 
native of the south of Europe, is another species 
very generally cultivated. Perfumed waters are 
made from Jomjuil flowers. 

Jonsoil* Ben, dramatist, Avas born at West- 
minster about 1573, a month after the death of his 
father, Avho was a minister. His grandfather was 
of Annandale (probably a member of one of the 
Johnstone families). I^en Avas educated at West- 
minster School under William Camden, whom he 
held in the highest veneration. He is said to have 
spent some time at (Cambridge, but certainly tlid 
not go through the regular academic course. His 
mother Ava.s remarried to a master-bricklayer ; and 
for a Avhile Ben followed the craft of his step- 
father. As he ‘ could not endure the occupation ’ 
(see his Conversations with William Drummond of 
Hawthoimden) he went off to serve as a soldier in 
the Low Countries, where he distinguished hinnself 
by killing one of the enemy in single combat ‘ in 
the face of both the campes.’ After a short stay^ 
abroad he returned and ‘betook himself to his 
Avonted studies.’ He married early (about 1592) 
and had children, whom he survived. Among his 
poems are two tender elegies on the death of his 
eldest son and eldest dau^ter. According to his 
own account his Avife Avas ‘a shrew, yet honest.’ 
Dn one occasion he stayed five yearn aAvay from 
her, as the guest of Lord Aubigny. 
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We first fiear of .Tcnison's ronnoction with the 
stage in 1597. but he Juid doublless been at work 
for Honie lime previously both as an actor and 
drainatisl. In 1598 he is mentioned by Mores as 
one of ‘ our b«‘st for Tragedio,’ During these early 
years lie seems to have usually (collaborated with 
otber jdayAV rights Porter, Cliettle, ffekker, *!vc. 
He liad a narroAv (*sca^e in 1598 troni the gallons. 
An actor in Jfenslowes company, (labriel Spemau-, 
cballenged him to a duel in th(‘ lields at Shoreditch, 
donson kilhsl Ids adversary, Avas tried for homicide, 
jileaded his clergy, and escaped Avith the penalty of 
branding in tlui thumb of the left hand and tluj 
forhiit of his goods and (diattols. In bis convmsa- 
tmns Avith William Drummond ((|.v.), Avhom he 
visited at HaAvthornden in 1018-19, he d(‘clared 
that the (piarrel Avas not of his seeking, but that he 
‘had been apjiealed to the lields,’ mhting that iIh; 
challenger’s sword Avas 10 inches longer than his 
oAvn. During his imprisonment he Avas visited liy 
a ])riest. Avho conveited him to the Poman (Jatholic 
creed, to Avldch he adher(*d foi (he sp;ice of |\\(‘lvc 
years. 

In 1598 Even/ Mail ht Ins J! mnonr was produced, 
'riuu’o is a tru.dilion that Shakesjieare proem (sl 

this vo.,clle..,. ]day vi ... i 

that Shakespeaie Idmself jiersomited one of the 
charaeteis. In the oiiginal veision tin* scene is 
laid near Florence ; aftei Aviuds Jonson gave Pnglish 
names to the cliaiacters, and shitted tin* scene to 
liondon. Eevry Man in /ns l/nniour is lighter and 
briskei than the elaboiate master|)ieccs of his 
maturer years. The success of Encry Mint m his 
11 union?' inspired Every Man oat of his Ifntnour 
(1599), a sonieAvhat tedious play, Avhich was folloAved 
by 77ic Case is Altered ( 1 599), ( 'ynth ads llerels ( I COO ), 
nwA the roetaster In tlni lust play donson 

made a violent attack on l)('kker and Marston, and 
Avaainconsefjuenc.'e assailed in rroniasi i.i . 

Subsequently donson and Marston av(m (' n'conciled ; 
they Avorked together on Eastivaril Ifo, in company 
with (diapman ; and all tJinu* Avere imprisoned al 
the instance* of King dames foi- a supposed insult 
to the Scottish nation. Murston dcdicat(‘d his 
Malcontent to Jonson in handsome terms. Hut the 
(juarrel broki; out again later. Sr/anns, a sedidly 
construct(*d but frigid tragedy, wuis produced in 
1003; and Vol/nnie, or the h'o.r, a (h'xteronsly 
ingenious but unc.ouifortably cynical comedy, in 
1605. Of Ejnrtrne, or the Silent Winnan (1009), 
a farcical mirth. juovoking piece, I)ryd(*n (d)s('rve(l, 
‘I prefer it lu'fon* all other ])l:i.vs, 1 think justly, 
as I do its author, in judgnu'ut., above all other 
jioets.’ 'The Ah he mist ( 1010) is the most elaborate 
and most masterly of .fonson's Avritings, the mag 
nilicent exi raAugance of Sir Kpicure Mammon 
being dejucted with keenest sjdrit and inexhaiist 
ible learning. Catiline (1011) is a comjianion 
piece to Sejanus. Bartholomew Fair (1014) hits 
off tin* humours of the old kondon festival AAith 
the liveliest gusto, and in the jierson of Zeal-of- 
the-Land Ibisy gives a cajiil.al sketch of a canting 
Puritan elder. 'The Deni is an. Ass (1610) and 
The Staple of News { 1025) au* of smaller account. 
The Ncav Inn (10*29 .30) was not suc(*essful on the 
stage (as donson r(*c.ords in a famous ode); it has 
an imjirobablo jdot, but contains some of the 
poet’s most elo(|uerit wiitiiig. The latest coiiuidies 
Avere The Maynctic Lady (1032) and A Tale, of 
a. 'Tub (1633; an early Avork levised). A delighl- 
ful pastoral play, 'The Sad She/dienl, Avas left 
unfinished. 

Ben Jonsoii’s masques are of singular beauty. 
He AVas one of the most hAained mon of his ago, 
and he lavished all the stores of his knoAvledge 
on these entertainments ; but his spvightliness 
of fancy and fertility nf invention matched his 
learning, and his masques are models of elegance 


and gractA. The mechanism was provid(id by Inigo 
.loncs, Avith Avhom he frecjuently (marrelled.' Other 
poets allowed .Jones to take the chief credit for the 
success of their mascjues ; but Jonson insisted 
that the poetry Avas tlu^ main thing, and that the 
mechanician’s ;irt Avas of minor importance, .lout's 
finally succe(*dcd (1027) in ousting dtmson from 
court f;iA our. 

Jn addition lo (-he mas({ues .lonson Avrote many 
(*l(‘gi(*s, ('pisdes, lov('-]K)ems. epigrams, and epitaphs. 
Tb«^ famous opifa,])h on (he f'ountess of Pembroke, 

‘ ITnderneath this s!i,blc hearse,' is probably not 
his but W. Browne's ; (hat on Salathiel Pavy 
is haidly infmior. As a song-writer he had feAV 
equals. Of his songs the most pojuilar is ‘Drink 
to me only Avith thine eyes ; ’ but tin; Hymn to 
Diana in Cynthia's Revels, ‘Still to be neat, still 
(■o bt* drest’ in The Silent Woman, ,‘ind many oi 
the songs .scattered up and down the masques are 
e(|ually charming, ^fone knew btdter than Ben 
.Jonson hoAv to Avritt*, (iomplimentary poems ; the 
best is perha|»s the ('jugram to the t’ountess of 
B(*dford, ‘ d'his morning, timely rapt Aiith hols 
lii(*.’ 'fo tin* collected (*dition ( 10‘23) of Shak(‘- 
spt'iire’s Avorks hi* preli\(>d a noble m(*moiial i>oem. 
Jlis ju'ose Diseoreries are distinguished by admir- 
able judgment and uuallecl (ul imrity of diction. 

When he Avas in his forty-sixth year he siioke 
Avith humorous cronqilacency of his ‘ mountain 
btdly ' and ‘rocky face;.’ But bodily inlirmitii*^ 
c.auK! in later years. 'I’oAvards the end of 10'25 
In* Avas attaidved liy the palsy, and afterAvards by 
dio[)sA’. For the Iasi- two or three 3 ears of his 
lil(‘ he Avas unable to leave* his room. His suller- 
ings AV(*H* inten.silied liy jioverly ; but be found 
►ations ill King (’barb's and the Bari (aftevAvards 
)uke) of Newcastle. lie died in August 1037, 
and was buried at Wi'stminster Abbey. A collec- 
tion of ]»o(*uis to his nu'inory, by most of the 
famous aaKs id the ag(*, Avas ymblished in 1038 
umh'.r ( he tit h* of Jonson ns Vi?'lnns. His arrogance 
and asjK'iity had i>i()cuied him sonu' enemies ; bnt 
he h:i<l been libeial in his praise of others’ merits, 
and the younger oocts reg.'udcd him Avith re.A'crence 
and alfection, 'J he slab ovi'.r his grave bears the 
ins(.‘rii>th)n, ‘O uin? Ben .Jonson !’ 

S('c the Life by (Jitiord iis revi.s(jd in ( humnigliaiii's 
reissue of Gifl'ords 9 vol. edition oi the vvortis (1875); 
books by Symonds, Swinburne, KocpiK-l, Bastelain ( 1907 ), 
and Gregory Snuth (191!)) ; Ward's 7 Toetrij. An 
edition of tlic Works, with a Lite, ha.s been undt'rtaken 
bv Jleiford ;ni<l Simpson ( 1925 tt sei/ ) Tliere i.s also an 
edition by vaiions rdilors (yali‘ i'le ^), and several plays 
have appealed m I'.juig s J/oh rio/o yo 

J 61 ISSOII, Kin.\k, .sciiliitor, born in Iceland in 
1874 He studied at Coperdiagen under Sinding 
and afterAvards at the Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
ill the same city. ‘The OuHaw,’ a lumiposition of 
•^tark realism Avith an intense* atmosphere of ruggtAci 
poAver, AA^as exhibited in 1901. In 1902 3 he studied 
in Rome, but in bis re, action against what he con- 
sidenjd the cramping inlluemais of the antii^ue be 
determined to go his oAvn AA ay in art, and his pro- 
ductions, ‘ EAudution,’ ‘ NeAV Life* (one of the 
most beautiful of his Avorks), ‘The King of 
Atlantis,’ and ‘ Ingolfi Arnarson ’ (dignified and 
striking but full of romance and charm), show very 
clearly the trend of his art. His AVorks have been 
collected and housed at Reykjavik. The bold 
grandeur of his ('fleets Avill he lal^en as a direct 
result of the inHuenco of the majestic but bleak 
land from Avhicli he sprung. 

Jonstoii, Arthur. See Johnston. 

Joplin* a ^*lty of Missouri, 140 miles S. of 
Kansas City, in a great zinc and lead mining field, 
Avith smelting- Avorks ; pop. 30,000. 

Joppa* See Jaffa. 
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JordaeilS, .Iakou, Ikhh at Antwerp, 19th May 
1593, ranlcH next to Rubens in realistic fidelity and 
vigour of portraiture, though he is sonietinioB a 
little coarse ; he excelled in humorous pieces de 
picting Flemish life, but painte<l also scriptural 
and mythological subjects. He died at Antwerp, 
18th October 1678. See monograph by Rooses 
(trails. 1908). 

Jordmi (Meseending'), the luincipal river of 
Falestims the bed of which forms a great valley 
stretching from north to south, in tin* eastern jiart of 
the country. It is formed by the junction of three 
streams. The highest source of the .Iordan is tlie 
Ilashany, which ris(!s near tin; Druse town of ffas- 
heiya, on the west side of Mount Hermon. 'Pheio is 
another spring on the south side of the same moun- 
lain at Ranias ( I’aneas or ('jesaiea Philipjd), and 
the liC'ddan at. Dan. 'I'lu' .Joidan (lows south, and 
after a com .so of a little ovm- KK) miles, ha.ving 
passed through the small Huh'h Lake ('I’lu* W ater-s 
;'f M(u-om) and tlie faikc of Tilxuias (Sea of 
(Jalilee), 682 fei't below the Mciliterranean, it falls 
into the nortliern e.vtreniity of the Dead Sea (<j.v. ), 
1202 feet below the M('dil en am'a,n. Jh'sidi's smaller 
affluents, it leceives four streams, the AVady Kar’ah 
and AVaily Kelt fiom the west, the fli<*roma\ and 
dahhok from the east. M'Dri'.goi estimates the 
.Ionian to ha\e 200 miles of channel fiom the 
llaslxuya sou ice to the Dead Sea. 'I’he source is 
1700 feet above tlie .Mediterranean, making a total 
tall M’lam it rea.ches tlu' Dead Sea of .3000 feet. 
The IkmI of the ii\('r \ ;uies niuc.h in breadth, from 
.30 to ."iO va,rds. 1 1 tlow.s lat t.erly in a sunken channel, 
:),nd it.s hanks ol whit.e mml are in sonu* jdaces Il:i,(, 
in ot.heis steep; in the nortli partly oi'cupied In 
lields of bailey, but hmren below .leiicho. 'Phere 
are upwards of fo.ty fords, hut the two a (■ Jericho 
arc imjiass.a.hle in Hood. The lower course was 
esplored by Molyneux in 1817, by Lynch in 1818; 
the upper liv .Tohn M'Diegor in his cams* in 1860. 
S<M‘ for geology lilanckenhorn, Notitnrisanisrhoft' 
lithe Stifdidu i(m Totxn Mcer and nn Jorduntid 
{ 1912). 

•lordsill* itoinnin. attiess, was born near 
\Vat(*rfoid in 1762, the daughter of an aclie.ss 
and one IJland, whose father a,fteiwards had the 
niairiage a,nnnlled. She a])]»eaied (list in Dublin, 
nr.do*- the name of Mi.ss Fiances, as I’lnehe in As 
1 Like It, but soon became popular in rompi.sh 
and ‘ hreeches’ jiarts, l]a^■ing had a. ijuanel with 
her inanagci, in 1782 she crossed the cliannel and 
obtained an engagement from 'I’ati' Whlkin.son, of 
the York circuit, M’ith whom she acted for three 
years. It was Wilkinson who joked her about 
‘crossing the .Joidan,’ and so suggested a new 
name l.o her; the “Mis’ Mas ailded to secure .1 
legacy- a theatiical Mardrobc left to her on this 
condition by an aunt who Mas a stickler for the 
l»ro]Mieties. Mrs .Iordan made her debut at Druiy 
r^ane in The LoKntrif Girt in October 178.5 'just 
seve.n weeks before Mrs Clive died — and in a few 
days she had bewitched the toM ii ; the benches!, 
formerly empty on the nights when Mrs Siddons 
was not plac ing, Avere noM’ filled, ami her joyous, 
appa.iently irrej)r(>,ssihle laugh — her laugh, 

a friend called it -captivated all hearts In Novem- 
1)(>r she appeared as Viola in The Tirclfth j\i(jhf—a. 
jierfonnaiuie of Avhich Lamb, long after, Avrote Avith 
TL kind of raitture; and he added, ‘ Her joyous parts 
(in Avhich her memory now chiefly lives) in her 
youth M t'ic outdone by her plaintive one.s.’ Never- 
theless, for iK'arly thirty years, it was in the r51ea 
of romps and hoys that she mainly kejd her hold 
on the public ; in the part of a youtliful and tender 
heroine she was less successful, as her Avonderful 
voice lost its freshness and SAveetness. In 1700 
commenced her connection Avith the Duke of 


Clarence, afterAvards William IV., which cnduied 
until 1811. That she was faithful to him all this 
time, in spite of her youthful follies, there is no 
r(‘ason to doubt, and her considerable income was 
pkiced freely at Ids service. As some return he 
Avas warmly attaidied to her, and caused all who 
came to his house to treat her as his duchess. No 
satisfactory e.xplanation has ever been given of the 
sudden breaking-otl' of their rehitions : Mrs Jordan 
te.stiti(*d to the Duke’s generosity, hut there is 
reason to believe slu? sacriticed lierself in the settle- 
ments that foJloAAcd. At anyiate, after pkaying 
in London and in tin* provinces until 1814, she\vas 
compelled to retire to France for a ilebt of £2900 — 
and this at. a time avIhui she was suppo.sod to he in 
receipt of a pension of £1500 a. year, besides her 
earnings as an actie.ss. She lived in comparative 
poverty, though not in actual Avant, at Sttdoud, 
and died there, frieiidle.ss ami ;ilonc, .3d July 1816. 
In 18.31 King William raised her eldest son to the 
peerage, as Karl of Munster, and gave, the other 
Fitz-( 'larences tin*, rank ami ))recedcnce of the 
youngisr sons and <laughti'rs of a niai(|uis See 
Lives iw Hoaden (2 aoIs. 18.31) and Mrs Jerrold 
(1911). ■ 

.loi*UaiU‘S, Avrongly .ToKNANDKS, historian of 
the (loths, Ava-s by birth a Cloth, or (jf both Alan 
and (lothic descent, and flourished in the middle 
of the 6th century. Ho Avas Jirst a notary, as was 
his grand fill her, hut a,ft(‘rwards became a monk. 
Il(^ wrot(^ two historii'al works in Latin- - /k’ 
uoruniar Tnnponini Si<rcrssio)ie, a dry c.omiiendium 
of histoiy fiom t.lu' ciention to 5.50 A.n., and only 
valuable for events subse(|u<Mit to 450 A.D., and Tie 
Gclf/rum (tnijine et lUhns Gestis (trans. Mierow, 
1915), based on a hist- avoi k of the Roman Cassio- 
doius. 'Phis last Is our only .source of information 
about much conue(*t(‘d MilJi tlu^ (loths and other 
harhaiian (rilu's. 'Die Avorlc is, hoAvevci, a meie 
compil.'itiou, and has many inaccuracies and in- 
consistencies. See Mommsen’s introduction to his 
edition of both m orks ( 1882), and Hodgkin’s 
(im! her Inrudcrs ( 1880). 

•fortill, JoOX, mi.sc(dlu,m*(ms Avriter, Avas Hu; 
son of a llugmmot lefngee, and Mas horn in 
l./omlon, ‘23d October 1698, ami (‘ducated at, 

< 'hartcrliou.sc ami .lesus (College, ( !ainhridg(;. Hav- 
ing taken ordcis, he ludd in succiission the livings 
of Swavesey in ( ’amhridgi'shiie (till 17.30), Kast- 
well in Kent., St Dunstan's-in-the-East, l.ondon 
(from 1751), and Kensington. He Avas also a pro 
hendaiy of St Paul’s ami aichdeacon of London. 
He died 5th September 1770. At Cambridge he 
jmhlishcd a volume of meritorious Latin poems, 
IjUsus Toehei ( 17‘22). The Avorks for Avhich lie Avas 
best knoAvn are MiseellaneoKs Ohserndions upon 
Authors, Anrinit and Modern (2 a’oI.s. 1731 .32); 
Remarks on Ecclesiastieed History (5 vols. 1751-53) ; 
Life of Erasmus (2 vols. 1758 60); and Tracts 
Phiio/uyicaf, Grdiral, and Miscellaneous, edited by 
his son (2 A'ols. 1790). 

•lorilllo, a volcanic mountain in the Mexican 
state of Miehoacaii, 4315 feet above sea-level, and 
1640 feet above the plain on Avhich it stands, is 
about 150 miles WSW. of Mexico city, in 19’ 9' N. 
lat. and 103" 51' 48" W. long. It Avas tiirown up 
during one night, 29th Sejitemher 17.59, after several 
(nontlis of subterranean convulsions. The jil.'iin on 
the northe.ni side is inflated like a gigantic bladder, 
the surface consisting of lava and cinders -a jihe- 
nomenon to Avliich Uic people give the name of 
mal/niys : it has an elevation of 40 feet above the 
rest of the plain, and is convex, rising in the centre 
to 535 feet. The southern .slope is covered Avith 
luxuriant vegetation from base to summit. 
Josaphat. See Bajilaam. 
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Joseph, tlic name of four peiKona in the Bible. 
(1) Joseph, the elder of the two sons of Jacob by 
Rachel, and his father’s favourite among all his 
sons. His envious brotliers sold him into Egypt, 
where, after he had endured imprisonment in con- 
sequence of the calumnious charges of the wife of 
his master Potiphar (a similar story is told of 
Hij>polytus, son of Theseus, and his step-mother 
Pha’dra; see also Seven Wise Masters), his 
conduct and skill in the interpretation of dreams 
brought him the especial favour of Pharaoh (perhaps 
one of the Hyksos ), and the first place in the king- 
dom. His prudent foresight enabled him to stave 
off' famine by measures which enormously enhanced 
the power of the throne, and soon he had the grati- 
fication to find his brothers at his find, driven 
down into Egypt for lack of bread. ’Flu; story is 
told in full detail in Genesis, how at last lu^ made 
himself known to his trembling brothers, and sent 
to Canaan for his aged father and the whole family, 
placing them after their ariival in the land of 
Goshen. Joseph died at length ftdl of years and 
honours, and when the Israelites left Egypt they 
carried with tlnmi his bones to b(^ liuried in 
Sheebem in the inheritant'e of his son Ephraim. 

(2) Joseph, the husband of the Virgin Mary, 
and reputed father of .)(‘kus, a cjirpenter at Naza- 
retl;. The earliest genealogy of Jesus makes 
.loseph a descendant of David, and would seem to 
favour the natural birth of Jesus from parents both 
«)f royal line ; but the notion of the miraculous con- 
ception is found in b(»tli Matthew and Luke, and 
was early accepted as a ]>art of Christian belief. 
Latei- days developed the idea of the juMpetual 
virginity of Mary, and made Josej)!! into her pro- 
tector and merely nominal husband, giving nim 
eighty years and a grown-up family of sons by a 
former wife at the time of nis formal esjanrsai «)f 
Mary. '.I'hese stories tirst occur in tier ajmcryphal 
gospels, earliest of which is apparently the y'/oC 
evanffdium of Jantfia, a 2d-century ])roduction 
(iiioted by Drigen, and mentioned by (Jcmeiit of 
Alexandria and Justin Martyr. The apocryphal 
Hifitoria JoscpJii fabri ligiurrii, wliich now <*xists in 
Arabic, is Ihouglit by J'iscdiemlorf to have been 
originally written in Coptic, .loseph apjtears last 
in the gospel history wlien Jesus is twelve years 
old (Luke, ii, 48) ; be is never mentioned during bis 
ininistry, and may be assumed to have been alrea<ly 
dead. The controversy about the ‘brethren of the 
Lord ’ has engaged the atKmtion of many writ(;rs 
from the time of St Jerome to (lie ]uesent day. 
The main facts related of them in S<-riptnie itself 
ar<! their unbelief during tlu; lifetime of tlu; Lord, 
their distinctmiss from the J’wfihc (Acts, i. 18; I 
Cor. ix. and their conm'ction wilh ,)o.s(;ph and 
Mary. The two opinions that juevaile*! until the 
time of St Jerome ahout the close of the 4th century 
were (1 ) that they were sons of Joseph by a foniier 
wife, as held hy most oi HumIox (Uiristians, and by 
such Fathers as (’lement of Alexandria, Origeii, 
Eusebius, (Jregory of Nyssa, Ejuplianius, Ambrose, 
and the later (freek Avriters ; (2) that they were 
sons of both .)ose]th and Mary, as maintained bv 
Tertullian, Hclvidius, Bonosns, the heretical 
Arabian sect of the Antidicomajiaiiite.s, and Alford, 
Farrar, Bungener, Mayor among other.s, St Jerome 
about the year 383 Avrotc a treatise in answer to 
Helvidius, maintaining tiuit they were cousins 
after the flesh, being sons of Mary, the wife of 
Alphicus (identical Avith Clopas) and sister of the 
Virgin. In this opinion Jerome AA'as followed hy 
Pelagius, Augustine, Theodoret, and later l.,atin 
Avriters. But as Bishoj) Lightfoot points out in the 
Dissertation, ‘ The Brethren of the Lord,’ appended 
to his Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians 
(1865), Jerome claims no traditional support for 
liis theory, and does not himself hold it staunchly 


and consistently. The strongest objection against 
the Helvidian theory is that Jesus on the cross 
commendotl his mother to the keeping of St John 
(John, xix. 26, 27) ; against the Hieronymian, that 
it gives a special sense to ‘ hrethren ’ unsupported 
by biblical usage, and that it supposes tAvo if not 
three of the unbelieving ‘ Lord’s brethren ’ to be in 
the number of the TAvelve. Lightfoot favours the 
E]»iphanian as traversing less serious scriptural 
difficulties, and more in accordamic Avith Christian 
tradition, 

(8) .lo.sEPH OF Ajmmatiika, a licli Israelite of 
high character, Avho seems to have been a member 
of the Great Ckmncil or Sanhedrim. He opposed 
the determination of his colleagues to bring about 
the death of Jesus, but did dot openly profess him- 
self a disciple from motives ot fear. But the 
courage of liis convictions came to him at the 
moment of the crucifixion, and on the evening of 
that' day be went bohlly to Pilab'. and Ix-ggfid the 
l»ody of .Jesus, burying it. reverently in his oavii 
rock-hewn tomb. An anciemt tradition makes him 
cany the Grail (q.v.) to Britain about the year 68 
and settle at. Glastonbury (q.v.). 

(4) Jo.SEPH, call(*d Harsabas and surnanied 
.lust us, one of the t.Avo peisons chosen as AAorthy to 
fill the vacant place of .hulas among the TavcIvi! 
(Acts, i, 28). ibipias ichhes a tradition that' he 
liad been miraculously pi(>s«n v(‘d by the Lord fiom 
the fatal clb'c.ts of a cu)i of poison In* had drunk. 

Jostipll 1.9 (lenmin Emperor, tlu' eldest .son of 
Leopold I., born ;it Vienna, 26tb July 1678, Avas 
croAviied king of Hungary in 1689, and king of 
the Ibnnans in 1690, became emperoi in 1705, and 
died on 17th April 1711. Holding opinions more 
liberal than those Avhieh have generally inevailed 
in his family, he granted privileges to the Prote.st- 
ants of Ills dominions, especial I}' in Silesia. In 
alliance Avith Britain, he prosecuted actively and 
successfully the Avar of the Sjiaiiish Siuauission 
against France. .Anotlior favourite s(“lieme of his 
Avas the apjiropiiation of Ibivfiria. 

JoS4‘.iHi II . 9 (b'lnian Emjieroi, son of Francis 1. 
and Maiia I’lieresa (q.v.), Avas born 18th Maicli 
1741. He early gave proof of excellent abilities. 
Ill 1764 he Avas elected king of the Bomans, 
and after tlie death of his f.atliei (1765) (ierman 
Emperor; but until llie death of bis motliei 
in 1780 his actual share of poAver amounttid 
to little mor<i th.an the eliief command of the .army 
and the direction of foreign .afiaiis. Altliongli he 
faileil in his object of adding Bavaiia to the Austrian 
dominions (1777-79 .and again in 1785), Avhich he 
hojMsl to obtain in exchange foi- the Loav (^)lllltrios, 
he a(!(|uired Galicua, Lodonicria, and tlie. (iounly of 
Zij)s, at th(^ lirst partition of I’olaiul in 1772; and 
in 1780 he ajquopriated gieat jiarl of th(‘. bishoprics 
of Passau aiul Salzburg. Hew as a zealous lefonner ; 
but having imbibed, like I'lederick the Great, tlu' 
primaples of absolute, lule, which prevailed in that 
.age, he attempted hi'^^ retonns too rashly, and too 
much by the exercise of mere autborily. As soon 
as he found bimself in full ])ossession of t he govern- 
ment of Austria 1 h‘ proeeeded to deiJare himself 
inde]»endent of the jaqie, and to prohibit the jmhli- 
eatioii of any new papal luills in his dominions 
without his placet. 'I’lie continued public.ation of 
the bulls ‘ Unigeniius ' and ‘ In Gama Domini ’ Avas 
prohibited. Besides Ibis, he suppressed no fewer 
than 700 convents, reduced the number of the regu- 
lar clergy from 68,000 to 27,000, prohibited papal 
dispensations as to marriage, and on 15th October 
1781 miblished the eelebrated Edict of Toleration, 
by Aviiich he allowed the free exercise of their reli- 
gion to the Prote.stant.s and Non-united (Greeks in 
his dominions. Pope Pius VI. thought to check 
this course by a jiersonal intervicAV Avith the 
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emperor, and for that purpose made a visit to 
Vienna in 1782, but was unsiicceBsful in his obj^t. 
Joseph’s other important reforms were the abolition 
of serfdom and the reorganisation of the system of 
taxation on a justcr basis. He also curtailed the 
feudal privileges of the nobles. In 1788 he engaged 
in a war with Turkey, in which he was unsuccessful ; 
and the vexation caused by this, and by the revolts 
in his own dominions, in llungary, Tyrol, and the 
Netherlands, and the necessity under which he felt 
himself of revoking many of the edicts by which h(5 
had sought to promote the welfare of nis people, 
especially in Hungary, hastened hi.s death, which 
took place on 20th February 1790. He founded 
many valuable educational and scientific institu- 
tions, and did much to promote the piogressof arts, 
manufactures, and commerce' in Austria. 

8ep works l)y Bjunnor (1868-85), Lustkandl (1881), 
Nosinich and Wiener ( 1885), Bright (1897), and Schlitter 
(1900) ; also The Cumbrulge Modern History, vol. vi. 

Joseph, king of Naples. See Bonaparte. 

Jo.s<^pliilie, Marie Hose, eiiipress of the 
French, was born 28d June 1765, in the island 
of Martini<|ue, wberii her fatbei, J'asclier dc la 
Pageiie, w’as captain of the i)ort at St I’ierie. 
She had only an indilVerent colonial education ; 
t)ut her qualities of mind and heart, even more 
l.han her beauty, won universal regard. When 
about fifteen years of age she. came to France, and 
in 1779 married Viscount Alexandre licauharnais 
(q.v.). A daughter of this marriage, Hortense, 
queen of Holland, was the motlier of the Emj»eror 
Na[)oleon III. Josephine’s husband W'as executed 
•luring tlie Feign of Terim-, she herself just cscai>- 
ing. On nth March 1796 she was married to 
Napoleon Bonaparte. She accompanied him 
in his Italian campaign, and eNeicise<l a gi;eat 
intluence, in restraining liim from measures of 
viohnice and severity. At Malmaison, and aft(*r- 
wauls at the liUxembourg and the, 'ruileries, she 
attia(‘ted round Ikm' the most brilliant, society of 
loanee, and contributed not a little to the estab- 
lishment of her hushand's power. But her marriage 
with Napohion pioving unfruitful, it was dissolved 
])y law on 16l h Doci'inber 1809. Josephine retained 
tile title of empress, corresponded with Boiiajiaitc, 
and, if the allied soiereigns had permitted it, 
would ha\e rejoined him after his fall. She died 
at Malmaison, 29th May 1814. 

Sec works on her by .Vubenas (1859), Oher (hostile 
but uncritical, 1901), Sergeant ( lUKisting on iicr untaiili- 
fnlncsH, 1908), 'runiuan ( unfiiendly also, 1909), Mcneval 
(insisting on lu;r good (lualitios and behttling her faults, 
trails. 1912). 

Josephus, Fla VIES, a celebrated .lewish his- 
torian, was born at Jerusalem in 37 A.D. He was 
of both royal and sacerdotal lineage, being de- 
scended, on the mother’a side, from the line of 
Asmoriean princes, wdiile his father, Matthias, 
olficiatiid as a priest in the first of the twenty- 
four courses. J’he careful education he received 
developed his brilliant faculties at an unusually 
eaily age, and his acquirements liotli in Hehrew 
and Greek literature soon drew' public attention 
upon him. Having successively attended the 
lectures at the paramount religious schools of his 
time — ‘sects,’ as he inaccurately terms them— he 
withdrew into the desert to sit at the feet of 
one Banos, who is conjectured to have been either 
a follower of John the Baptist or an Esseiie. 
Three years later he returned to Jerusalem, and 
henceforth belonged to the body of the ‘ Pharisees,’ 
wliioli in fact comprised the bulk of the people. 
So highly was his anility esteemed that at trie age 
of only twenty-six he was chosen delecate to Nero. 
When the Jews rose in their last and fatal insur- 
rection against the Romans Josephus was ap 


pointed governor of Galilee. Here he displayed 
the greatest valour and prudence ; but the advance 
of the Roman general Vespasian (67 A.D.) made 
resistance hopeless. The city of Jotapata into 
w'hicU Josephus had thrown Idmself was taken 
after a desperate resistance of forty-seven days. 
Along with some others he concealed himself in 
a cavern, hut his hiding-])laco w'as discovered, and 
being brought before Vespasian he would have 
been sent to Nero had he not — according to his 
own account, for Josephus is his own and his sole 
biographer— prophesied that his captor wouhl yet 
become emperor of Rome. Nevertheless he was 
kept in a sort of easy imprisonment for about three 
years. Josoplms was present in iho Bomaii army 
at the siege of Jerusalem by Titus ; ami after the 
fall of the city (76 A.D.) w'as instrumental in sav- 
ing the lives of some of his relatives. After this 
he appears to have resided at Rome, and to have; 
dcvoterl himself to literary studies. The exact 

1 >eri(Ml of his death is not ascertained. All we 
mow is that he survived Agiip])a II., wlio dii'd 
97 A.D. He was thrice married, ami had cljildren 
by his second and third wives. His works are (he. 
Hisfonj of the tleousii Wav, in 7 liooks, wriGen 
holh in Helirew' and (Ti-eok (the Heluew version 
is no longer extant); Jewish An! ajuitics, in 26 
hook.s, containing the history of his eountrymon 
from the earliest times down to the end of the 
reign of Nero (the fictitious Hebrew Josippon, 
which for a long time was identified with Jose- 
phus’ Anti(/uit/,es, dates from tlie lOtli century 
A.D. ); a treatise on the Antu[uity of the Jews, 
against Apion, in 2 vols. , valuable diiefly for its 
extracts from old historical writers ; and an 
bioyraphtf (.37 06 A.D ), in one hook, Avhidi may he 
considered supplementary (o the Antiquities. "The 
other works attributed to liim are not helie^'e(l to 
he genuine. 

'I’lie pei'uliar character of .losephus is not diffi- 
cull. to (U'si'rihe. He was in the main honest and 
veracious; he had a sincere liking for Ids country- 
men, and rather more i>ri<le and enthusiasm in the 
old national liistury than he could well justify; hut 
the hopelessness of attempting to withstand the 
enormous power of the Romans and an aversion 
to martyrdom caused him to make his t(‘rms with 
the enemy, [terhaiis in the faint hope of being thus 
of some use to the national cause. The intluence* 
of Greek philosophy and learning is visible in all 
his writings, and has given to liG conception of 
biblical history a somewhat rationalistic tinge. He 
.speaks of Moses as a human rather than a divinely 
ins])ired lawgiver ; he doubts the mirach! in the 
(uossing of the Red Sea, the swallowing of Jonah 
by the whale, and, generally speaking, whatever is 
calcuhitiHl to teach tliat there was a special miviic- 
ulous Providence at work on behalf of the chosen 
people. The famous passage about Jesus is an 
iiiterjudation. But since Peter Brinch in 1699 
exposed his many errors, his credit as a historian 
has, as Margolioutli contends, gone steadily down. 

The fditio prinocps of the flicck text appeared at 
Basel (Frobeii) in 1544. Since then the most important 
editions (with notes ) are those of Hmtson (Oxford, 1720), 
Havercamp (Am.st. 1720), Dindorf 1 Paris, 1845-47), 
Bekker (6 vols. Loip. ia55-.5()), and Niese (Berlin, 1886 
ftt seq.). Josejihus has been frequently translated ; the 
most celebrated versions in Knglish have been those by 
L’Estrange (1702), Whistou (1737; revised by 8liilleto, 
6 vols. 1889-90; corrected by Margolioutb, 1900), and 
Traill and Taylor ( 1851 ). See the German books devoted 
to Josephus by Bftrwald (1877), Bottger (1879), Bloch 
(1879), Destiuon (1882), and Olitzki ( 1880). 

Joshua ( Heb. JehosJiua : Gr f<soi(s,h'om late 
Heb. JishUa), or Hosiiea (Niim. xiii. 16), the son 
of Nun, of the bribe of Ephraim, is first mentioned 
in Ex. xvii. 9 as commanding the warriors of Israel 
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in the })}iUh' of Kej)lu(lini, He was also one of 
the twelve s|ii(‘.s H(;nt out from Kadesli to collee.t 
information itl*out the strength of the Canaanites 
and th(! j)iosj)ecl8 of the intended invasion (Nnm. 
xiii. ), and wlien the otheis returne<l disheartened 
lie and Oileb alone retained their r.onrage and 
reported in favour of an armed advance. Tlie.se 
two alone, therefore, out of all the grown mmi of 
Israel, were exenij^ited from the divine sentence 
that l>e(‘ausc of their want of faith they should fall 
in the wilderness. During the forty years’ wander- 
ings Joshua acted as tlie ‘minisier’ or personal 
alttmdant of Moses (Ex. xxiv. 13, Ae.), a relation 
wliich seems to have marked him out. as the favour- 
ite discijile and jirolialde successor of the lawgiver. 
After ‘the Lord was angry with Moses’ Joshua 
was exjiri'ssly designated to h'ad tlic j^eojih* into 
(’anaan (Dent. i. 3S), and this designation was 
solemnly coiilirmeil at/ tlie talioinarle ( Dent. \\\i. 
14 nqq.) before Moses’ (h‘atli. The hook that 
h(*ars fiis natne is a nariativi' of the «“on(|n(‘sl. and 
sottleimuit of (’ana.'tn under tlu' huidershi]) to 
Avliich he thus su('<‘eeded. It ndalc's Avith eoii- 
sideraddi' did, ail the passage of the Jordan, the fall 
of Jericho and Ai, the suhmission of the Dilieonites, 
t/lie deieat of the live kings of llu* south at Ihdli- 
horon and of the four kings of the north ai tlie 
Avaters of ]\lerom, gives a huge number of geogra- 
ohieal and administrative details as to the distri- 
bution of the eonqueri'd teiritoiy among the tribes 
tliaj had laken part in the conquest, and eonehides 
witli two addresses which Joshua delivered shoilly 
before his death. The JeAvish raiihis and early 
Christian Avritens all supnosed this hook to have 
been written by Joshua liimself ; hut this is an 
im])ossihle assumption, for liesides telling of his 
death it alludes to a uumher of things tJiat did 
not hapjien until long after that evmit (sei‘, for 
example, xv. G3 compared Avi I h Judges, xi\. 10 12; 
and xiv. 47 with Judges, xviii. 7, 27 xqq.). In fact, 
like the other hlstoiical hooks of the Old 'restumeiit., 
it is ail anonymous wiiting, and Avhen eiitically 
examined is seen to have been at some time uuiteil 
to tlie Peutateucli, find to have been composed in 
(he same manner. It is made u]» of cxl inel.s from 
various iiarralivos, pieced together by a later hand 
in till’ manner of bkisti'in historians, and in its 
pieH(‘nb form eaunot lie luueh earlier than the time 
of E/ra. Most modern ciitics aie agreed that the 
sources are mainly three llu* .lehovistic (known to 
Clitics by the .syniliol J ), the DiMiteroiiomistie (D), 
and the Eriest'ly (I*); these are scarcely earlier 
ibati the 9th, 7th, and btli eentuiies lespectively. 
To the .lehovistic document are usually aseiihed in 
the main cliajis. ii. 1 — viii. 29 ; ix. 1 — xi. 9 ; xxiii., 
xxiv., and a iiwv short fragments in other iduipters! 
To the Dcuteronomist may lie assigned chaps, i., 
viii. 30-35; \i. 10 -xiii. 14; xiv. G 15, and some 
other small portions ; Avhile the remainder, in- 
cluding the gioatcr jiai t of the account of the 
division of t/lie l/iM'rilory, eoines from the priestly 
Avriter. Its geograph i(%il details are chaiaiiteiised 
liy some vagueni'ss, except as regards the jiortion 
of the land wdiich was held by .Ioavs after tin; exile. 
See farther aitich'. rENTATiu rii and Drivei’.s 
LiferatnreofTk^ l)ld Tc.slamrvl, jtp. l03 6Y/y. 

Josiall, mio of the kings of Judali, AAas the 
son of Amon and Jedidali, and sneceeded liis father 
at the age of eight in G4I n.c. He giew uji an 
ardent religious reformer, and imrged Judah and 
Jerusalem from idolatry. It Avas in his reign that 
Hilkiah the high-nriest is said to have discovered 
the ‘ Book of the Torah,’ by Avhich some undcr.stand 
Deuteronomy, others Exodus, and others again tlie 
Avhole Pentateuch. The king now vigorously re 
established the Avorship of Jehovah, and imstitiited 
the rite.s in the newdy-discovered book. He met 
his death at Megiddo', in the valley of Esdraelon, 


Avhen attempting to check the advance of Pharaoh- 
Necho against the Assyrians, G09 H.C. Joaiah Avas 
tlie la.st of the good kings of Judah. In his days 
prophesied Jeremiah and Zephaniah. 

•lOisikll. >See Hiit^oAKY [Literature). 
•loss-slicks (pidgin English yb-sx, an image of a 
god ; I'ort. deos), cylinders hurned in Chinese cere- 
monial, are made from jiounded leaves of Lindera 
cotnmvuis AmX othei evergreen shrubs of that laiura- 
ei'ous genus, tieated Avitli glutinous rice-AvatiU’ to 
make tlie mass adhesive. 

•lost* Isaak Maukus, a .b'Avisb historiau, was 
bom at Bernburg in .Anlialt, ‘22d Eebruary 1793. 
He lalioured as a JoAvisli sclioolmasler at Iteiliu 
(IS2G 35) and h’rankfiii t -on-iMain (1835 GO), and 
died at Erankfurt, ‘JOlb November ISGO. He Aviot.e 
(ic.sr/iir/de (ter Israelii en (9 aoIs. J8‘20- ‘29), to Avbieli 
well! added Netierc OesrJiirlife der Israel den , JSITj- 
j.> (3 vols. 184G 47), and iScsrluvhic dcs Judni- 
{hums (3 vols. 1857-59). He also editisl a Ceiman 
translation of tin; ])lisJi)ia]i , Avitli text and com- 
mentary (G vols. 1832-34 ). 

•loilllllicilll. See (llANTS. 

.loilbcrt, Jo.SEJMi, Avas bom at Montigmie in 
Perigord, Gtli May 1754, and studied and taught 
till twciity-tAVO at tlie college of 'rouiouse, then 
under the direction of tlu; Eat, hers of thetMnistian 
Doctiine. He then Avent to Paris, and here made 
the aeipiaintanee of Dideiot, D’Alemherl,, Mai- 
montel, am! La Harpi', and lived through all tin' 
f<'\er of the devolution. He heiianu! llu* bosom 
friend of Eontanes and Chateanhriand, and he, 
carried both to the famous salon of Madame <le 
Heaiiiiiont. In 1790 his native low'usmeii elect, isl 
him as justice of the jieace, and in 1809 la' aviis 
iioniiiiatiMl by Najioleoti on the recommendation of 
Eontanes to a seat in the council of the ncAv uni- 
versity. At Villenein c! and at Jkiris lie lived luMiee- 
lorAvaiil, and his years glided quietly aAvay, Avliih* 
he lead, ilreannsl, walked, wroti* lettc*rs, and dis- 
courseil to friends who thronged cNi'n to his hod- 
room, which he seldom left liofore three o'clock in 
the afternoon. Despite Aveak healtli, he eairic<l 
his head high all his life, a,iid never ceased to read 
and re-read his favourite liooks, and jot down his 
meditations. Yet he published nothing in his life, 
although he Avas tlu' keenest as Avell as the kindest, 

I eritie to the Avrilings of all Ids friends. Ho died 
I 4th May 18‘24. lAiurteen years after, his AvicloAv 
acceded to the prayeis of her friends to hHoav a 
small volume to he juiutivl from his papers. 
Cliateaubriand edited it; Saiiite-Bmive juaisod it, 
Avithout stint in t he llcruc des Deux Mondrs, and 
Jouhert’s fame Avas from the momont of its appear- 
ance assured. And his Pensre.s, alike from their 
intrinsic value and insight and their faultless form, 
are worthy of their place in tlie sjilendid smteossion 
j of La Boehcfoueauld, Pascal, La Biuyere, and 
I yauveiiargues. 

At length in 18-12 ./oubert’H nephew, Paul de Bayiial, 

I issued an adecpiate edition of the Pcnsces ct Maxinies 
from the more than *200 small imanuscript books, Avith the 
addition of a number of letter, s, and an admirable bio- 
graphical .sketch. Another and enlarged edition by his 
brother, Arnand Joubert, follow'ed in 18.50; yet another, 
hotter arranged, by Louis de Kaynal in two volumes in 
1802. There an; translations by G. H. Calvert ( llo.ston, 
18G7) and Homy Attwell [1877). Sec Sainte-Bouve’s 
Cduseries du Z/vndi (vul. i.), Portraits Litteraires (vol. 
ii.), and his C/tafeationand rl .son Oroupe; Matthew 
Arnold's Ds.suf/.<t in (1805); and the selection 

from Joubert translated by J\hbs Lyttelton (1898). 

•loiiliert, Petkus Jacobus, born 1834, com- 
iiiaiidant general of the Transvaal, Avas conqueror 
of Colley in 1881 and of Jameson in 1896, and 
organised the lirst, Boer successes in tlie South 
African Avar of 1899-1902, liut died after a short 
illness, 27tli Maicb 1900. 
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Joililroy, TniiODoiiE Simon, a Fieucli philoso- 
pher, Avaa horn at Pontets, a village of the Jura, on 
Hh July 1796. He became a pupil of (kmsin, the 
philoso]>lier, at Paris, ami from 1817 onwards taught 
pliiloHophy at variou.s educational institutions in 
Paris. Ill-health obliged him in 1838 to exchange 
his professorial chair for the post of librarian lo 
the university. He died at Paris, 4th February 
1842. Joufl'roy was not an original thinker, and 
founded no scJiool. His merit is that he was the 
lucid interpreter and translator of licid and Diigald 
SteAvai t. H is own best hooks weie Pit dn- 

sojdtKjUCs (1833; ni'W ed. 1883), Coitrs dc Droit 
Kaiurcl (1836-42), and Coors d'EsthHifjnc (1843; 
new ed. 1883). A prominent feature of his teaching 
was the sharp sejiaration of psychology from jihysi 
ology. h’or some lime .loufFroy was an industrious 
member of the (diamher of J^eputies; he was also 
well known as a journalist. Sec hooks hy IMssot 
(1876) and Olio- liaprune (1899); and his Done- 
sjxtudnorr (ed. Lair, 1901). 

JoiiHroy d'Abbaiis, Olaudk, I\I .\i:(,>ri.s dk 
(1751 -1832), olaimed hy the Fnmch as the inv<‘nlor 
of steam-navigation, served in tin* army, and «hd 
in 1783 make a small j)addle whe(d steam-hoal sail 
Uj) the Hhoiu* at Lyons — lh(‘ connection between 
piston and j)addlo-wheel axle being rack-and-pinion. 
Conipolh'd to ('migrate hy the Pevolution, he failed. 
(*u account of financial ruin, to float a company till 
afli'T h'ulton had made his successful exjiiuiments 
on the Seine in 1803. See Sll iJ’JOilLDiNCi ; and a 
monograph hy J. C. A. Piost (Paris, 1889). 

Jt’dfJS, oi .h)(i(;s, the name given in 
Scotland to a foiin of pillory which was u.sed also 
in Nolland and ]uohahlv in otht'i countries. 'I'lu' 
jougs weie nothing more t han an iion ring or collar, 
fastened hy a. chain of two or thu'C links pi a |ulla.i 
or wall in some public pla.ee, 
such as a niai'Ket cioss, a, 
mai ket tron oi- weighing jK»st, 
a ])rison door, a church door, 
a churchyard gate, a chuich- 
yaid tree, a tree beneath 
whose branches courts were 
lu'ld, and t he like. The ring 
or collar opened h\ a hinge 
oi joint, so as to enclose the 
culprit's rux’k, wdien it was 
secured by a looj) or staple 
and a padlock. The jougs 
were (‘injiloyial as a juinish- 
ment as Avell for ecclesiast ical 
a,s for civil offences. They 
may he traced as far hack 
as the 16th century, and, 
although they have not hei'ii 
in use for the last hundred 
years, they may still he 
found hanging at a few 
country churches. The ac- 
companying wood-cut iej)r(!- 
sc'iit.s the jougs at the 
churchyard gate of the pic- 
turesque village of Hudding -Tougs. 

.•,ton, in the city of Edinburgh. 

•loille^ Jame.s Puic.scoTT, one of the most 
distinguished experimental philosophers, was born 
‘24th Hecemher 1818 at Salford. In his youth 
he had the good fortune to have for iii.structoi 
in science the celebrated Dalton, and he soon 
showed the bent of his genius by constructing 
for himself electrical machines and other in- 
Btrunieiits. His earliest notable experiments 
Avere made Avith reference to electro -magnetic 
engines ; from Avhich ho passed to quantitative 
determinations regarding heat, and the transfor 
ination of various forms of Energy (q.v.). He is 



justly entitled to be considered as the experi- 
mental founder of the modern tlumry of cons(',r- 
vation of energy. In 1878 a civil list jiension of 
i’‘2(K) was conferred upon him. He died 11th 
October 1889 at Sale, neai IManchester. See 
Nidore {Ociohi'A' 188*2), his collected papers (pub- 
lislied by the Physical Society, 1884-87), and the 
Mnnoir 'hy Oshoruo. Peynolds ( 1893 ).—Tlie name 
JoULK has been introduced for the unit of work in 
luactical electiic.ity. It is the Avoik done in one 
s<icon<l by the ampere or unit current flowing 
through the ohm or unit- resist once, and is there- 
fore, accoiding to .Joule’s LaAv (see Elkci imciTV ), 
the heat develojicd in om* s(>cond ii» a ('ondmTor 
having that resistanci* and carrying that, cm rent. 
It is ai)pioxiniat('ly ecpial to 1(),()0(),()00 c'rgs ; so 
that ‘ .lonhs’s Equi\ aleiit.' defined as tlu' mechanical 
e(iuivalent of tin* heat j('(]iiired to laise the tom 
])eratuu; of 1 giamnu' of Avatei- fiom fh ('. t o P 
contains to the saim* approximation 4*16 jonlcs. 
S(Ae Thkumodvnamic.s. 

Jolirdaii, Jkan P.ArTisi'K, ('omtk, a Fionch 
marshal, horn 2t)th April 1762, at Limoges. He 
enteiod the army at si\t(a.'n, and, after seeing scr- 
vic.e in North America, rose under the Ke]>uhlic 
to th(‘ rank of a gencial of division. In S(*pl, ember 
1793 ho oldaiued the eomnuind of the Army of the 
Noitli, and on 161 h October defeated the Austrians 
at Wattignies. In 1791 and 1795 he command(*d 
the Army <4 tin' Mense and Sainhre, and Avith it 
gained the Aictory of hdi'uius (26th .him^ 1794), 
droAe the •Xustiiaii'. hack aeioss the Jihine, took 
Luxi'inhuig, and laid siege to .Main/.. Put. on 
nth October 1795 he was defeatcid at lloclist, 
Jind thus compelled to retieat ovc'i* the Hliine. 
Crossing this iiv('i again in 1796, he pi'iiet rated 
.IS far as Bavaiia, hut was there beaten hy the 
\rcliduke < 'liarles at ^Vmberg and W’m/hnig; 
t his discomfit OK' mad(' him I'csign his command. 
In 1799 the Directory entiuslf'd him w ith the com- 
mand of the Aim,\ of tin* l)aiinl)(' : hut he Avas 
again defeate<l hy the Archduke (’haih's at Ostrach 
and at Stockacli. Although lu' took no )>ait in the 
roup d'etat ot IHth Ihumairc, the h'iist C’onsul 
(*m ployed him in 1800 in the roenganisation and 
:idminislralion of Piedmont; and on the establish- 
ment of th(' Empire in 1804 he Avas made* a marshal 
and a inemher of the Oonncil of State. In 1806 he 
Avas nominat'e.d goAi'inor of Naples, and aft(u*Avards 
accompanied King Joseph Na,poleon to Sjiain as 
chi(',f ol his statr. Louis XVTII. mad(^ him a count 
in 1819. Hut his rc'puhlicau piinciples led him to 
enter heartily into the revolution of 1830. He died 
at. Paris, ‘23d NoA('mher 1833. 

JoiirilJlIisill. See N lAVsi'A I'EIts. 

•loiist. See ’I'ointN VAii'-X'i'. 

.love. SeeJniMTKu. 

Jowett, HknmamIN, the traiislatoi <4 Plato, 
Avas hoin at (\amhcrAveII in 1817, and educated at 
St Paul’s School and Halliol (k)llec(-, Oxford, Avhere, 
ho ha«l a distinguished career, taking the Hertford 
.scholarship in 1837, a classical firsl.-class in 1839, 
anil the liatin e.ssay in 1841. Already a FcIIoaa in 
1838, he Avas tutor (4 his college from 1840 till his 
election as master in 1870. Thus his Avlioh* lib* had 
been identified Avith Halliol, and as master his intlu- 
('uce is supposed to have permeated the (*ollege. to a 
degree almost unexampled. He Ava.s a mi'mlau- Avith 
Macaulay of the Conirnission for inouiry into the, 
mode of admission to the Indian Civil SciA'ice, and 
he Avas appointed in 1855 to the regins professor- 
ship of Creek at Oxford. He riiceiA ed tin? degree of 
Doctor from Leyden in 1875, Edinburgh in 1884, 
and Cambridge in 1890, and acted as a ic(!-cliancolh>r 
from 1882 till 1886. For an article ‘ On the Tnter- 
])reiation of Scripture ’ i u Essays and Reviews { 1 860 ) 
he was tried for lieresy by the vice-chancellor’s 
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court, but acfjiiilLed. He published eoniinciitiiries 
and sermons, ))ut lie is best knouii by lii.v transla- 
tion of the Dialogues of riato(4 vols, 1871), witli 
its admirably leained and lucid introductions, and 
his less happy versions of Thucydide.s (2 vols, 1881) 
and the Politics of Aristotle (1885). He died l.st 
October 1893. 

See the Lip (inti Lettershy E. Abbott and L. Campbell 
(1897-99), and a sketch by Lionel 'J'ollemache (1^95). 

Joycc< James, novelist, bom at Dublin, 2d 
Feliruary 1882, was educated at Clongowes Wood 
and Belvedere Colleges, and the Koviu Univeisity 
(Dublin), and lived much on the Continent. In 
addition to his work in fiction — Portrait of the 
Author as n Yoimg Man { 1915), Dubliners (1916), 
Ulgsses (Paris, 1922) —he wrote a volume of poems. 
Chamber Music (1907), and a play. Exiles (1918). 
Joyce’s Country. See Galway. 

Juan. See Don Juan, John ok Austria. 
Juan Fernand ex. two io<ky islands in 
the Pacifii’, 420 and 540 luile.s u'sptHdi^ ely ve.st 
of Valparaiso, Chile, to which llicy Indoiig. 4’be 
nearer one, called M/is-a Ticira (nearer the nniin- 
land) to distinguish it fiom (he othei, Ma.s-a-Fucia 
(farther in the o/ling), is 1.3 miles long and 4 broad, 
and i.s for the most jiail. a seii(*s of ro(‘ky peaks ol 
volcanic origin, the liighesl of which, Vunque. is 
3000 feel, above sea-level. I’iie island was dis 
covered by the Spaniard whose name it beais in 
1563, and was frequently visited by buccaneins 
dow!i to its occupation by the Spaniaids in 1750. 
Here Alexander Selkirk, a buecaiu'er, a native of 
the Scottish ti.shing-village of Largo, lived in 
solitude from 1704 to 1709. His story is supposed 
to have suggested the P.ohiusou ('ru'sor of Ib-foc : 
thougli it should be lenuMuliered tiiat Ilobinson's 
islaml vvas on the other side of South America, 
near the mouth of the Orinoco. 

JllUrcZ. Benito, picsidiMit of Mexico, was horn 
of Indian ])au;nts in Oaxaca in 1806, becnine an 
advocate, and as ^ovt'rnor of his ruUivi' slate (1847- 
52) >\as (listinguislied botli lor his ability and his 
honesty. Lxiled dining the dictatorship of Santa 
Anna, he n'turiied when tlui icpulilic was i(‘sloied, 
and in 1857 was eb’cted president of tlie Snjnenu* 
Court (iMpiivalent iu vice-]tresidcnt of the nation). 

On the ()\crlliio\\ ot the labenil pH-sidcnt by 
the clerical i»arty in 1858 .linlie/ assiiim'd iIk; 
exoenti\e, but was com]>e!Icd t.o letiie to V^na 
Cm/, N\ liere lus go\'eTiimciit was leeiigni.sed by 
the ioiited Slates in 1859, and wlieuee be issiual 
decrees abolisiiing leligious ordi'rs and conliseat- 
ing eburcb proiierty. In ,lanua.i> 1861 be xvas 
able to enter (lie capital, and in March was 
elected ]iiesiden(. for foui yea,i.s. In Deceiiibei ol 
tlie .same v ear (he allied forces of Lngland, Kranc<‘, 
and Spain occiqned Vera Cm/, (.see Mkxiuo); in 
A]»ril (lu! Brdisli and Spanish withdrew, but the 
French remaimal, and dindared war against duaie/, 
wlio relrcati'd giadually to the northern frontim’, 
and remained for neai ly a yiiar at El J’asodel Noi te. 

He entered Mexico city again in duly 1867, IMaxi- 
miliaii (q.v.) having been sliot meanwhile by order 
of court-martial an ungenerous but not impolitic 
or pei'haps alto^etbei unjustiliable act of rejnisal. 
Juarez was again elected ])icsident for four yeans- - 
yeai-H disturbed by n.'peal ed nwolutionary attemjits. 

In 1871 lie was re eh>c,t(,*d, and t he ri.sings became 
even fiercer and more fre(|nent; Init be faced all i 
Ilia foes with the ilogged eouragi; of hia raci*, and 
was holding bis position with unwearied energy , 
when he died, somewhat suddenly, 18th July 1872. . 

See the Life by 1 1 lick U. Burke (1894).* ' ' 

JllbSi, a great river of easl,ern Africa, Hows 
into the Indian Ocean near the town of Kis- 
mayu. The river is formed by the junction of ( 
thiee main lierul streams, tw'oof them (not explored 


i til! 1899 1900) rising in southern Abyssinia ; the 
lower cour.se is tlirough aridcountry ; its floivis ineg- 
ttlav, and its mouth i.s blocked by a dangerous bar. 

Juba. SeeNlJMTDlA. 

.fiibal, son of Laniech and Adah in Mie Gem'sis 
stoiy, the inventor of the harp and organ, probaldy 
general terms for stringed and wind instruments. 
The meaning of the name i.s most likely signilicant, 
connected wdth gobel, ‘ jiibiloe.’ 

Jiibbiilpore. See J.mialuui!. 

Jllbila'te. the lOOtli IValm. wliieli in the Vul- 
gate begins Jubilate. Deo ouiii/s terra. It was 
added to the English Prayer-book in 1552, to be 
sung aftei the Second Lc.sson, in.stead of the Bene- 
diet us, Avheii (hat canticle occurs in the ehaptei for 
the day ; but ii. is used at other times a.s well, and 
always at tliank.sgiv ings. 

J||Im]<‘4^. 'J'Iie N'icm; ok (Ilel*. nohel), a pi’culiar 
llMMicratle, ami ajqiaieiitly tln'oretical miicli more 
than practical, institution among the Hebrews 
( Leviticus, XXV.), by wliieb, evmry liftietli {not forty- 
nintli) ,vear, (be laml that in the interval bad jiassed 
out ot the jiossession of thosi' l.o whom it originally 
belonged was restonMl l.o them, and all wlio bad 
been r(‘dncc<l to pover(\, a, ml oliliged to line, (liem- 
selves on(. as .servants, weix* released Irom their 
bondage; whib* !i.t I In; same time all delits were 
remitted (Jos. Ant. iii. 12). The jubilee forms, as 
i( \vei(‘, an exalted saltbatical year, and the laml 
was eompleii'ly (,<> ]><> l(>f( to h'sI. in (lie former as 
in tin* latter. The di'sign of this institution was 
clii(*lly to pievent the growth of an oligarchy of 
laiid-owneis, and ( hel.otal im]>ov erishment of some 
familie‘s. It xvas ))ioelaimed at tin* end of (be 
harvest-time, like the sabbatical year, on tin* day 
ot atonement, by tin* ‘yobel’ (a kind of horn), lienee, 
piobably al.so its mum*. Tlieu* is no trace in (be 
whole history of tin* ll('l»i(;ws down to tin* Ba,))y- 
lonian exile lb, it t in* pibilei* bad ('ver been ol)serva>d ; 
after the ii'turn, imwevei, it, a,pi»ea.is to have las'ii 
rigoimisly ke]»t, lik<‘. Hit* salibalical >ear,'f<)r some 
time at ItNisl ; but, from its gt'iu'ial imjirat'tieabililv , 
it must soon have fallen into disuse. Dillmann 
maiulaiiis the ‘year of lilierty ' of E/t'k. xlvi. 16-18 
to be the yeai of jubilt't*, while Ixmmt'ii and Well 
banseii make it the sa bbat ical \ear. 

Tlio ('biisl.ia,n (*huicli adopt (*d (Ik* term Jubilee. 
fiom (bo .Icvvisli, ;ind (be pibilct* in (.wo forms, 
tlui ‘ Oldinary’ and ‘ cxtiaoidimiry,' isslill an in- 
stitution in the Itoman Gal.holic (’Imit'li, as a jteriod 
of remission irom the ]K*nal eonsi‘(|iiema*s of sin. 
'I'Ik* ordinary jubihit; is tlia,(. wliieh is ceicbiated at 
stated intervals, the lenglli of w hich has varied a.t 
diflerent times. Its oiiginis (luccd lo Pope Bon i- 
faet* Vlll., who issued, for the year 1309, a bull 
granting a jileiuiry indulgeiiee to all pilgiim visit, ois 
of Itome during that >(“ai, on eomlition of tlit'ir 
penitently eunf('s.sing tlieii sins, and visiting the 
church of St Peter and St Paul, fifteen times if 
strangers, and thirty times if residents of tlie city. 
Innumerabb^ troops of pil'iiims from every part 
of the church llockoil to Pome. As instituted 
liy Boniface, the jubibs* was to have been held 
every hiindnidth year, (’lenient VI., in a hull 
of i:W3, abriilged the limi* t,o fifty year.s. 'flie 
number of pilgrims that yeai is said to have 
been no fewer than 1, 900, 900! The term ot 
interval was still fnithei abridged liy Urban 
VL, and again hy Paul IL, who in 1479 
ordered that then cefo) ward each twenty fifth year 
should he held as juliilei* — a.ii arrangement wdiich 
has continued ever since to regulate the ordiiuiry 
juhilee. Paul II. e.xtended still more, in another 
way, the spiritual advantages of the juhilee, by 
dispensing with the personal pilgrimage to Itome, 
ana granting the indulgence to all w'ho should visit 
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any churdi in their own country desifjnated for tlje | 
purpose, and should, if their means permitted, con- i 
tribute a sum towards the expenses of the Uoly 
Wps. The substitution by Leo X. of the fund f(M- 
iniilding St Peter’s Churcli for that of the Holy 
War, and the abusive and scandalous proceedings 
of many of those t'lppointed to preach tbe Indul 
gence (q.v.), were among the proximate cause,s 
of tlie Reformation. Tn later jubilee years the 
pilgrimages to Rome gradually diminished in fre- 
quency, the indulgence being, for the most part, 
obtained by the performance of the prescribed works 
at home ; but the observance itself has been punc- 
tually maintained at each recurring period, with 
rare exceptions. The extraordinary jubilee is 
ordered by the pope out of the regular period, 
either on his accession, or on some occasion of 
public calamity, or in some critical condition of t he 
fortunes of the chuieh ; one of the conditions for ob- 
taining the indulgence in s\ich cases being the recita- 
(ion of certain stated prayers for ibe particular 
necessity in Avliich the jubilee originateil. See 
book by H. Thurston, S.d. (1900; abridged, 19‘2I). 

.Tuhiiee is :i,lso used for the celehiation of a fiftieth 
amiiversary as the jubilee of George TII.'s .aeees- 
siou(lH09), and of Queen Victoria’s ( 1S87 ) ; and 
for festivals generally, as the ‘ Peace .Inhihios ’ 
celeiirated at Tlost.on, United States, in 1809 and 
187*2. A ‘Diamond dubilee ’ is a sixtieth annivei- 
sary, as that of Queen Victoria in 1897. 

»lllby« Cai’K, on tlie west coast of Africa, iii the 
Spanish territory of Rio do Oro. An English com- 
pany was established there in 1879-89. 

•Iiidaea* See Palks'i ink. 

•Tlldall (Hel). Y(’]u(da, ‘the li(*praised One,’) 
was the fouitli son of .laeoh and Leah, and founder 
of the gnsatest ;md most, numeious of the twelve* 
tribes, to which belonged the royal house of David. 
In the march through the wilderness it had (be 
van assigned to it; and tradition narrates that its 
st;andar(l was a lion’s whelp, with the words : ‘ Ai ise, 
O Loid, and let, t,hine enemies lx* scatteriMl ! ’ After 
th(5 (‘,()n([uest of (-anaan its territories stretched 
from the, D<'a<l Sea on the east to the Mediterranean 
on the west ( though the Philistines long held 
])ossessi()n of the fertile district west of the moun- 
tains of dndah), and from .lerusalem (excluding 
that city) on the north to the land of tlu? Amah'k- 
ites on the south. The capital of the tribe was 
Hebron. Eor its history, see .Ikws. 

Jiidaisers. See, ibuoNirK.s. 
tludas Isoariot, t he betrayer of Je.sns, Very 
few facts a[)art from tbe great act of treacbmy are 
known about .Judas. He was tlie .son of Simon, 
and bore the surname of T.seariot, which is also 
(.lohn, \’i. 71 ; xiii. 20 ) al,t .'iclied to liis father. ’I’liere 
can he little donlit that Jsc;iriot means ‘man of 
Kmiotli,’ and imliciitt'.s t hat Judas and his fa,th(*r 
lived in Keriotli, a town in the. .south of Palestine. 
He was attracte<l by tin* preae.hing of Jesus, and 
became one of ‘the twelve, disciiJes. ’ Like the 
others, he received a eomniissioii to preach and heal 
the sick. T’hough his name is meutioii<*d last in all 
the New Testament lists of ‘the twelve,’ he seems 
to have taken high rank among them, for he was 
chosen as their treasurer (Luke, viii. 3), and kept 
the e.onimon purse. He was guilty of dishonest 

f >ractices, however, and is called ‘ a thief ’ in the 
onrtli gospel ( John, xii. 4-6 ). At the final Passover 
Judas went to the ‘ chief priests,’ and offered to 
betray Jesus if they would promise him a reward. 
The price agreed upon was ‘thirty pieces of silver.’ 
Judas thereupon revealed the secret haunts of ,Tesns 
on the Mount of Olives, and conducted Ji squa<lron 
of the temple police to the spot Avhere the arrest 
was effected. After the betrayal Judas Mas filled 
with remorse, and committed suicide. We have 


two accounts of the tragic end of Judas — one 
written by Matthew ( xxvii. 5-8), the other by 
Luke (Acts, i. 18-19)— and there are many dis- 
crei>aiicies between the two narratives. In Luke’s 
account, for instance, Judas used the money wdiich 
ho ve.o.eive«l to purchase the field of Aceldama. 

^ Matthew, however, tells us that in his remorse he 
I Hung the silver into the temple, and it Mas the 
high ju'iests who bought the field to bury strangers 
in it. Matthew mahes Judas hang himself. Luke 
says, ‘falling headlong, he hnist asunder in the 
midst.’ A thiid and tnore disgusting story of 
the end of Judas is found in tlie fiaginents of 
Paj^>ias. 

The treacheiy of .Indas raised a serious problem 
for the early Clinich : ‘ Ibtvv Avas it that Jesus ad- 
mitted such a man into the company of the dis- 
ciples?’ Di<i it not reveal lack of insight on his 
]>art? Hovv could such a mistake be reconciled 
with his Messianic claims? J'hc answei to the 
difficulty Avas given by Petei in the words : * It w’as 
needful that the scriptiiie should ho fulfilled’ 
(Acts, i. 16). A similar answer is given in the 
tourth gospel : ‘ Not one of them perished, but the 
sou of perdition ; that the scu ipt iiie might be ful 
tilled ’ (John, n vii. 12). 

Modern thought, however, is interested in the psy- 
eliology latliei than in the tlieology of tlie betrayal, 
and there have been many attempts to explain the 
motive of the crime. Some of the radical NeAv 
'restament critics (headed by Hrnno Bauer and 
Volkniar, and supported by Cheyne in his article 
in the Knt juiopcedia Biblica) think there is no pos- 
sibility of giving a psychological explanat ion of the 
crime, and maintain that the story was invented, 
either as a pictorial embodiment of the enmity of 
tbe Jew ish jieople, oi to account for tin; ea.se Avith 
Avhich the arrest W'.'is effected. In view of the fact 
that such a theoiy laisi's moic difficultii's than it 
solves, it has Avon very little supi»ort in modern 
times. 'J’he n.sual psychological motive assigned 
1.0 the crime is that it Avas the result of avarice : 
.Indas Avas led to betray his master by lust for 
gold. The great difficulty in this explanation is 
that the rcAvard hardly seems Huflieient to tempt 
the cupidity of a really avaricious man. It is 
calcnlai-ed that ‘thirty pbx-cs of sih'^er ’ lejirescnt 
about four pounds in English coinage, with, p<‘r 
haps, tAvo or three times the purchasing pOAvei of 
that sum in normal times. A third vicAV sees the 
main motiv(; of Judas in the disaiipointment that 
he felt ill the failuie of Jesus to proclaim himself 
as Messiah. It had become evident noAv that the 
careei of Jesus Avonld enrl in tragedy ; and Judas, 
in order to save himself from shaiing the fate 
Avhich he .‘'Hav to he inevitable, l/iirned common 
informer for (he sake of his OAvn personal safety. 
It is qiiif/o possible that Judas may have been 
.letuated by some such feeling as this, but there is 
afisolute.ly no evidence, of if. in the narrativ e. An 
interesting moilern theory— originated by Daub, 
and slvongly sniqiorted hyWhately and DeCiuincey 
— tries to acipiit Judas of any base motive, and su])- 
posos that he Avas induced to take the step of betrayal 
in order to force the hand of Jesus, and compel him 
to assert himself. ‘His hope, ’as De Quincey puts 
it, ‘Avas that Avlien actually arrested by the Jewish 
authorities, Jesus Avonld no longer vacillate : he 
Avould be forced into giving the signal to the popu- 
lace of Jerusalem, Avho Avould then risi* for the 
double purpose of placing Jesus at the head of a 
revolutionary movement and throAving off' the 
Roman yoke.’ All that can he said about such a 
theory is that it is pure surmise, and rests upon 
no basis of fact at all. A further theory recently 
advocated by F. Mi'snegoz holds that Judas w’as 
a Roman spy who obtained a position among the 
disciples in the interests of the Roman Empire. 
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•See Daub, Jvdifs Iscknrioth ( 18H>), and the discussions 
in the Lives of (’hnst by Kcini, Neandi'r, Weiss, JCdors- 
lioim, Farrar, ite., De Qiiinccy’s Essay. 

Judas ]lla<’<raba’!us. Sec* I\1 aci ahi.ks. 

Judas* Troe ( LV/v;^-), a genus f>f |,iees of Die 
nalural ordei Ja-guininosii*, sul) ordoi (besnlpinea-. 
'rii(‘ euiiimon . Indaw’ 'rri'e {('. Siliquristnati) is a 
native of the .south of Eurojie and of the wanner 
Iciiijioiatc' pai ts of Asia. It luis almost orhieulai, 
\<My obtuse leaves. Tin* dowers, whieli are rose- 
colomed, apjiear befoie the l<‘a,\es. 'J’he-re is .-i 
b'”end that dudas hanged hinnself on a tree of this 
Iciiiil. 'J’he American dudas’ 'J’ree ( f'. r(ui(ufr,HM.s) 
is \ ei'Y similai, but lias acuminate Ieav<‘S. 'I'he 
dower-buds are freipiently used in salads and 
pielvled in vinegar. The Avood of both sjieeies is 
vi-i y lieautiful, veined with black, and Lakes an 
('\eelleut jiolish. The young shoots of t,he Amei 
ican dudas’ tree are used in domesiie d_\eing. and 
impMit a fine eoloui t,o avooI. 

Judll, doilN \V KSLKV ( 1840-l!)l()), goologisi, 
Avas born at Poi Isinoul b, and onteitMl flo' Eo\'ai 
School of Mini's. In ISfi? In* joined tlu* <o‘ologi(*al 
Survey; in LS7G became professui of (Jeology af, 
the School of Mines, in ISSJ at^ the J loyal Coib'ge 
of Science \"<>lr<nio<s ( IHSI ) is by him. 

Jiid<\ I'HE lA'lsi'hK Oh, one of the (bitholic 
epistle's. ll claims to ha\e been AVi'itten by 

‘dudas, aseivant of desus Christ, and biolJn'r ol 
■ lames ’ 'I'he latter phrase, however, is jiossibly 
a mistianslat ion of the statements in Luke, vi 1(> 
and Acts, i. 18, in which Iheie is no A\oid foi 
111 ot her in the original, and tdie winds A\onld mine 
naturally mean ‘.ludas, the son of .lames.' It 

is impossible, to identify this .ludas with any 
cert.a,inty. iScholars ha\'e claimed him as (</) lh<‘ 
brot-her of ,l<unes. ami theiefoie one of ‘ihe, 
brethi’en of fJio Lind,’ Mark, \ i. 8; (/>) the .ludas 
who is nu'ntioned in the lists of the Apostles; (c) 
.ludas l)arsa,bbas, one of the leadeis of tin* e.ai ly 
church (Acts, w. 2*2). 'I'he dilliculfy abonti an_\' of 
these theories lies in the fact that tlie contents of 
the epistle seem to jioint t-o (he second cent.uiy as 
the date of its inigin ; by that time all the tince 
men mentioned must ha\e. been dead. Nor can A\e 
assume (hat (he epistle is ]iseudonymously asciibed 
to any one of them, since neither of them seems 
t() h.ave, been of siillicient. injluence or iinpoitance 
tor his name to lend weight and a,u(ihori(.y to an 
epistle. If we resist tlie ca iiU'iice of l.lui contents 
and jdace (he enisDe in the liist. eentniy , it is .still 
impossible to (ieeide between the lival elaims of 
the t.liice men Avbo bear the name, thongb tlieie 
is ]nol)ably less to be said against, (he view’ that, 
identities the author Avitb dudas tin* Apostle tbau 
is the ease A\ il,h the other l,wo theoiies. Ilut this 
hyiiothesis is exiiosed to seiious criDeism in .some 
directions. dndeAvouId have lieen unlikely not, to 
take advantag'' of the authority attaching to liis 
Apost leshi]) in diiA'ing home Ji is warnings against 
tlie heretics. Move.ner, in verse 17, lie a,p]>cars to 
di.ssociate binisolf eiitiiely fioni the ‘Apostles of 
our Lord desns ('biist.' 

'Pile object of the I'jiistle is to warn ('brislians 
.'igain.st a very serious form of lieiesy. d’be author, 
as lie tolks ns liiniself, aoisc 8, w as t hinking of aa iU- 
ing a treatise on ‘our i-onmion sahation,’ Avlien lie 
snddenly tVlt himself constrained to Avrite tliis 
epistle in its place. 'I'lie epistle is ;i plea for eon- 
''Crvatisni in theology and life. The readers are 
mgod ‘to contend ('ariiestly for the. faitli Avhicli 
was once for all delivered to the saints.’ 'Pbe 
heresy Avas |»artly theological, pa rtlA‘‘ moral. ’’I’he 
heriitics Avere denying ‘onronly Mast'Cr and Loid, 
.)('sus (,’hrist, ’ am) they Avere ‘ turning the gr.-icc* of 
t!od into lasciA’ioiisiies.s. ’ Their false teaoliing is 
described under such ijhraaes as ‘ the Avay of Cain,’ 


‘the error of Balaam,’ ‘ the gainsaying of Korali ’ 
(verse 11). The writer points out in lurid phrase- 
ology the retrilmtion Avhieli has fallen upon sinners 
in tile jiast, e.g. the Avicked angels, the cities of 
Sodom and Gomoirah; and a similar punishment 
Avill oveilake the sinners of his own day. The 
lieie.sy cannot be partienlarly idontilied, hut it 
was siiuilai to that of the Nieolaitans mentioned 
ill tlie Jiook of Ihivelation, ainl to certain phases of 
gnostieism. One interesting feature in the epistle 
is (he use Avliieli (he writei makes of .IcAiish apo- 
calyptic lileralnre, especially the Boo/: of Eiwc/i 
and the Assumption if Moses. The most impoi’t- 
;in( problem eonnec'ted Avith the epistle is ibc 
Miaraetei of the lehitionsbip bi'twei'ii it and ‘2 
I’eler. I’raetically the Avhole of .liide is embodied 
in 2 I’eter. 'Pbeie has been much discussion as 
to wbicli of the (a\o is the oiiginal, and even 
to «lay e.Mcli of the ejiistles has its clmnijiions. On 
the whole, luiAvever, the balame of inodern scbolar- 
sbiji inclines to .Inde. If .lude Avas (he borroAvi'r, 
it is dillicnlt to e.\]dain Avliy he restiicted himself 
to one chnjiter of ‘2 Pider. Morco\er, as Mollatt 
.says, ‘.hidas has the noti's of an original Avritei. 
Tlie style is sententious, foreihh', and teisi' as com- 
jiared Avitli the cloudy and ihetoncal language of 
‘2 Petei ' Mayo) siini.s nji the discussion in the 
Avonks, ‘ '^Phe iiujues.sion which they lea\e on my 
mind is (hat in Jude av(> have the tiist thonglit, in 
I’eter the .second thought : and we eau gem rally 
see a. H'a.son Aihy l’e(,('r should have, altered Jude, 
hut veiy lari'.ly a lea.son aa hy AA'hat a\(* read in 
f’l'ter should have heen alteied to as hat aa e find in 
Jmle.’ J'here i.s a great, diversity of opinion on the 
<|uc.stion of <late. Ivciian puts it as eails as 54, 
and thinks it. Avas directed against ikiiil ; Bigg, Sal 
niond. and M'eiss betAveon dO and 70; Zahn, Mayoi, 
and Bai th'l. betAseen 70andS(): Beuss, Spitta, ami 
von Soden,,S0-00 ; Jlarnack. .lulii'lier, and Mediireit, 
100 1 ‘2.5. 

The best modern cuimiicn lanes aic those of Mayor, 

I Higg ( hit( niofiontil CntivdJ), Spitta, Aon Sodcii. Set akso 
Moflatt, Nc)!' Tr.Htmnfnt hitrod and articlcB in 
Jtiblc dictionarie.s. 

Jlldcillirtze. See .IKWS. 

is (be gem'i if de.senptne name giA'eri (o 
(,bose Avlio aie investid A\i(,b the powt'i of judging 
ami deciding causes in the bigliest, eonrt.s of coninion 
laAv. Ill Clrcal Britain — (hough it is o(,lierAvise in 
.America — it is not usual to de.signale the bigbesl, 
class of judges by tlic epithet, of judge, and Biitisb 
hiAvyers never <lo so. Thus, instead of saying Judge 
Blackstone, Judge. Pollock, Jmlge Eldon, the propm 
de.scripDoii i.s Mr Justice Bhu kstniie, Chief baron 
Pollock, liord Chancellor Eldon, Ac., accoiding (o 
(he particular court in Avbich they pn'sided. In 
Scotland the usual prefix to the name of a, judge is 
Lord; and (he judges theic, on their ajipoiutmeid,, 
often assume teriittirial titles in addition to the 
prefix ‘Loid and theconitcsy titles of the judges 
Averc extended to theii Aviic.s hy King EdAvard AMI. 
In England the jmlgi's of the sn]>erioi courts are 
only called loid.s A\hile they sit in court or in 
chambers. The luaidii e has long heen for ihe 
croAvn to conh'i t,he bononrtif knighthood on all the 
judges of the .superior court, s of hiAv and equity in 
England, hut not in Ireland or Scotland. All the 
superior judges arc apjioiiited hy the cioAvn, and 
since the Act of S('(,t lenient (1701 ) have held their 
offices during good behaviour; since 1 Ceo. III. 
chap. 28, they haA'c also continued to hold their 
ajippointmcnts notAvildislauding the demise of the 
Clown. Thej’ can oidybe removed from tlieir office 
on (he a,ddre.ss of lioth Houses of parliament. 
'Phey are disiiualilu'd from sitting in the House of 
(■oinmons. .Judge, s in England may sue and he 
sued in their oaaui court s, hut none may be judge in 
his oAvn case. No action maybe brought against 
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(/lie Judge of a sujierior oouil/ for aiiyUiiiig done in 
his indicia! capacity. Judges of inferior court.s aie 
liable to he sued, hut only when they have acted in 
bad faith, or beyond the bounds of their jurisdie 
tion. The term judge is the proner title^ of the 
Judges of Ihe county courts estahlislied in Englaml 
in 1S4G; in Avviting to a county court judge it is 
proper to address him as His Honour Jmlge Ihown. 
In Scotland the phrase is often applied to all 
judges, superior and inferior, whenever they iiave 
a fixed and determinate jurisdiction, in contradis- 
tinction to temporary commissiomus. 

In the United States the judges of the siipieme 
court are appoinl/cd by the president with the con- 
sent of the senate ; in tin; courts of the several 
states they are ei (/her appointed by the executin', 
elected by the legislatuie, or, as in most states oi 
late years, chosen directly by populai Huffrage. A 
judge is not liable to a civil aclion for aids pei 
formed as part of his ollicial dut_\, luit he may he 
impeached for any high crime oi- misdmiu'anour. 

Jiidffe-advocjite-ffeiieral, a judicial officei 
appointed by letters-patont, is (he adviser of the 
crown in proceedings to confirm or revise the de- 
cisions of cour(/S-martial. lie is also the adviser, 
in b*gal matters, of the Secretary of State for War. 
Before conlinmition, the se,n(mices of all courts- 
mai’tial, witli the e\ idence adduced, are submitted 
to him ; and it is for him to represent to the com- 
mander-in-chief any ilhigalily of procedure, or other I 
circumstance lendm’ing it undesirable that the 
King should lie advised to confirm the court’s 
decision. He does not advis(> as (o the exercise 
of the prerogative of mercy. 'I’he jii<lg<* advocate- 
general fonnerly rei'cived a .‘-ialaiy of UJOOO, and 
was usually a nnuuher of the House of (’ommons 
and of f-he ministry -changing, of coujse, Avi(,!i the 
latter. In 1S!)2 (lie olhce ceased to hi* juditical, 
and was confeired (Avithout sHlarA')<'>i the Presidmb. 
of the Proha(/e Divorce and y\dminil(A Division. 
J'liG jiidge-aflvocate-general is also the title in (ho 
United States for the chief of (lie hureau of militin v 
justice at Washington. 

Judges, d’ni'; Book ok (Heb. Shufetim — eom- 

I iare Uaitbaginian Stifclcs; UXX. Krlfai, but in 
^hilo Kriniitfa, ‘ judgments’), a canonical book of 
(lie Did Testamonf, tbc second in the .serie^' known 
as the ‘former piophets,’ relates (.o the ]»eiio<l in 
tlie liistory of Israel from the deatli of Jo^'hiia (o 
the hiith of Saiimel. Its authorship- or lather the 
authorship of .•my pari of it, for it is drawn from 
nioie than one s()nrc(! is nnldnown, and its final re- 
daction, as is shown by the presence of Deuteronomie 
ami other elements, cannot liave taken pla<;e until 
aftei' the exile. Its composite character is shown 
by the fact that it has two beginnings (sec i. 1, 
and ii G). 'Phe rn^iin seef ion of the hook, extending 
from ii. G to xii. .'II, consists of an apparently 
(Mmsecutive narrative, grouped round six ])rincipal 
judges — Othniel, Ehud, Deboiah, Dideon, Jeph- 
thah, and Hamson — the intervals being filled wi(.h 
the history of Dideon’s son, Ahimelech, and refer- 
ences, more or less brief, to six minor heroe.s— 
Shamgar, Tola, .fair, Ih/.an, PJon, and A bdon. The 
religions philosophy of this murative is ohA'ious ; 
the history falls into running cycles, all con espond- 
ing to (he scdieme indicated at the outset by the 
wonls ; ‘ After the death of Joshua tlie children of 
Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord, and forsook 
the Lord God of their fathers. , . , And tlie anger 
of the Lord Avas hot against Israel, and he delivered 
them into the hands of spoilers . . . and th«‘y A\ere 
greatly distressed. Nevertheless, the Loid raised 
up unto them judges, and Avas Avith the judge, nnd 
delivered them. . . . And it came to pass Avhen (die 
judge was dead that they returned and corrupted 
themselves more than their fathers. . . , And the 


anger of the Lord Avas hot against Israel,’ &:c. The 
H])parently consecutive chaiacter of the nairative 
dLsappeais Avhen its chionologic.al data are caiefully 
analysed ; from these Ave lind that the chronology 
of tiie section is based on some later scheme, or 
rather schemes, which, as they stand, cannot he 
reconciled Avith the datiiiii in 1 Kings, vi. 1. Prob- 
al)ly the nariutiAC of the gieater judges Avas 
oiigiiially sejiarate from that of the minor ones. 
’Pile religions stamlpoint of this main section of the 
Book of Judges, taken along Avith other points of 
internal evidence', shows that in the main it Avas 
not composed eailier than tin' SHi cciitnry li.C. 
On (he one hand, thcix' aie signs of exilic and post- 
exilic redaction ; init, on the other hand, the section 
contains elements that iniglif appeal to he much 
(‘arlier than the century named such ( lemeiits, for 
example, as the song of Deborah and tin' history 
of Ahiiiieh'ch. Of the lemaining portions of tlie 
Book of .Indges, i. I to ii. 5 is relatively old, older 
than the Book of Joshua, which i elates to tlu' sanii' 
subject, the coni{nest of t'aiiaan, but treats it in 
a miicli later manner. The closing section of the 
IxMik is made ii]) of tAVo unconnected and iiule- 
pmideiit nanatives of very tlifierent dates. The 
history of Micah and the Dariites (xvii. sitj.) reads 
like a,"pi(M'e of old liistory ; that of the Levite and 
(be Benjamites, on tlic otlier liaml, is very generally 
considered to be post-exilic, and in any case must 
be regarded as comparatively very late. 

See G. F. Moore (Inttrimt. ISttb ) ; (!. A, 

Cooke IJihh , Dill) , and C. F. Burney (BHcS), 

JlUl^llient* Bee 11 I'M. I., UKSTTUUKCnoN, 
JiulH^atiire Avis ()S7;i-7G), Thk, con.stituted 
the English Sujueine Uonit, coinjuising the Higb 
(’oiirt of Justice, Avitli a Cliancery diAision (see 
( ’(fANiMCKY) and a Queen’s ( King’s) Bencli division 
(see Common Laav ) ; and tlie Court of Appeal 
(see AiTEAI.). 

oliidirial Bee Pi ri v cot isoiL. 

Jiidieial Factor. Bee Fai toji. 

Judicial Scj>arafioii, in English law, is 
th<' .s<‘paration oi Iavo man i('d pi'isoiis by order of 
the Court of Divoreo. Manied persons may, if 
tlo'y jdease, mutually agit'e to live separate, and 
they may enti'r into a d('(Ml of separation foi that 
puipoMc', Avbii'b t.o some extent is recognised as 
valiil by courts of e(piily. This is (‘ailed voluntary 
separation. A d(*ea of s('pa,raf ion is always revo- 
eahlo l»y consent of the pavtii's, tliough to some 
('xti'iit hinding on I'aidi, if (he other do not consent 
to reni'Av the cohahitation. WJion tiie paities liava* 
not iiiiitualiy ('onsenti'd to sc'parate, one of them 
(;an compi'l a judicial sejiai alioii for c«*i tain grounds 
of miscondiici. 'Plin.s, either party may .'ipi»ly on 
till' ground of a.dnlt('rv, oi ('nu'Uy, or desertion 
Avitlumt cause for two years and upw^'lrds. When 
a liu.shand is convicted of lui aggravated a.s.sault on 
his Avife, the court, before Avhieh he is tried may 
mak(A an order Avhich is almost eciuivalent to a 
judicial separation. 

Married persons separated by deed or judicial 
order are still inarrieil. Not being divorced, they 
cannot marry again ; hut tlu're is no longer the 
duty ef eohahitiug. J’he court may award a 
certain income to the Avih' afi.er sejiaration, and 
may also make orders as to tli(3 custody and main- 
tenance of children. But, irros]»ective of this, tlie 
Avife becomes, to all intents and purposes as regards 
her future projierty, in the sam<' jiosition as if she 
were unmarried. On the other hand, t he hnshjyid 
is no longer responsible for maintaining his Avife, 
oxcejit 80 far as he may have Imhui ordereii to pay 
her alimony, and he is not liable for her future 
debts. Ill i8.17 the l.iw on tliis head was materially 
improved, ami a new Divorce Court established. 
See DtVORCE; also MAKKiAiiK. 
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In Scotland the law was changed in 18B1, and 
now nearly coincides with the English law in many 
respects. Whenever a decree of separation a mnisa 
et thoro is obtained at the instance of the wife, 
all property which she may acquire, or which may 
devolve upon her, is held entirely .s(q)arate from ami 
independent of her husband ; she can bequeath it 
by will as if be were dead. She can also enter into 
contracts, and sue and be sued in her own name, and 
the husband is no longer liable for necessaries or 
her debts, except so far as he is bound by the dt^cree 
ot separation to pay iier aliment. The grounds of 
judicial He])aralion in Scotland al.so are nearly the 
same as in England. 

In the Enitcd States th(‘ courts used till IS.'tS 
partial divorce n ntensa ct thorn ; but since (ben 
the marriage contract is eith(*r wholly dis.solved or 
the courts refuse to interfere. 

Jiulitli, a Jewish heroim*, who saved her nalive 
town, Bethulia, by a deed of unexampled d;uing 
and devotion. Slui made lior way into (b(‘ h(*stilc 
camp, and into the very t<mt of Holofeine.s, gcneial 
of Nebuchadnez/ar. Tin* gtoMoal was bewildered 
by her beauty, and she ))Iied him with wine till he 
sank overpowered ujjon liis conch. 'J’hen she cu(. 
off bis bead, and found her way out carrying itwdtb 
her. Her townsmen were iiispiied with a smlden 
enthusiasm, rushed out upon (he enemy, and com- 
plete!, y defeated them. 1 1n* tab' is noi. mentioned 
by J()s(‘phus, and has from an early )»eriod been 
lield t(> be an allegory. It forms the subject of the 
a})ocryphal book of Judith^ the com])osition of 
wbicli is put variously betwesm tin* (ime of the 
Maccabees and the time of the secoml Jewish war 
under Hadrian. Tin; ex]doit of Jmlith has given 
a frequent subject to art : here 'we m.ny nierely 
mention the bronze grou]» of Donatello a( Florence ; 
tbe paintings by Holticelli, Cranach, Jlora(“<i Vernet, 
and Etty ; tbe ])ocms of an anonymous Old English 
writer, of Hans Sachs, Opitz, and Hobbcl. 

JlldHOIl, Adoniram (1788-1850), American 
missionary, bom in Malden, Massachusetts, studied 
at Brown Univcrsi(,y and Andover tbeob)gical 
seminary, sailed for India, and joined tbe Baptists. 
He wolfed as a missionary in various ])arls of 
Burma, translated tbe Bible into Burmese, and 
prepared a Burmese-Englisb dictionary. His first 
wife, Ann Haseltine (1789-1826), autborof a/Ai’/o/o/ 
of the BannnHC Mission, assisted her husband with 
his translations. His second was the widow of 
(r. D. Boardman (q.v.). His third, Emily Clnib- 
buck (1817-54), was known in the literary world 
as Fanny Forrester. See Lives by Wayland 
(Boston, 1583), and Judson’s son Edward (New 
York, 1883). 

Juti^gernaiit. See Jacjannatii. 

See Con JUKI Nu. 

Jug:lailS. See Wai.Not. 

Jugoslavia, or Y uooslavia. See Serbia. 
Jugular Vein. See Throat, Vein. 

Jugurtha, king of Numidia, son of Mastan- 
abal, who wuis a natural son of Masinissa, w'^as 
(larefully educated along wdth Adherbal and 
Hiernpsal, tbe sons of Ins uncle Micip.sa, who 
succeeded Masinissa on the throne. After Micip.sa’s 
death Jugurtha soon caused Hiernpsal to be mur- 
dered ( 118B.C.), whereu])on Adherbal fled to Rome. 
Jugurtha succeeded in bribing great part of tbe 
Homan senate, and obtained a decision in his 
favour, freeing him from the charge of the murder 
of Hiernpsal, and assigning him a larger share of 
the kingclom than was given to Adherbal (117 
B.C.). But Jugurtha soon invaded Adherbal’s 
dominions, and, notwithstanding injunctions by 
the Romans to the contrary, besieged him in the 
town of Cirta (112 B.C.), and caused him and the 


Romans who were captured with him to be put 
to death Avith horrible tortures. Thereupon war 
was declared again.st Jugurtha by the Roman 
]>eojde. ; but, by bribing the generals, Jugurtha 
contrived for years to baffle the Roman power. At 
last the consul, C.'ccilius Metellus, proving in- 
accessible to bribes, defeated him in 109 and 108 
B.(t, so that he was compelled to flee to the Mauri- 
t.anian king, Bocchus. Marius, w’ho succeeded 
Metelhis in the command, carried on the war 
against Jugurtha and Bocchus, till at last Bocchus 
delivered him up to Sulla, then the qiuestor of 
M.atiiis. He Avas carried in the triumi>h of Marius, 
1st January 104 B.(*. , and then Hung into a dungeon 
under the Capitol to die of hungei. Dur interest in 
Jugurtha is entirely due to the ma,sterpi(ic(; of his- 
toiy in miniature AA'bich Sallust dcA ot.ed to bis story. 

JlljlllK^ {Zlzifphus), :i, genu.s of spiny and de- 
ciduous shrubs and small tiees of the natural order 
Bhamnacejc. The species are pretty numerous. 
The Common Jujube (Z. saiira) of the south of 
Europe, Syria, Ac., is a Ioav tree, which produces 
a fruit resembling an olive in shape [and size, red 
or sometimes yelloAv Avhen ripe. ^Ke fruit is dried 
as a sAve(‘tmeat, and forms an aiticle of commerce. 
Syrup of jujubes is used in coughs, fevers, Ac.; 
but the Juj'ubc paste or jidie dc jujube of the shops 
of BritJiin is m.ade of gum-arabic and sugar, with- 
out any of the <Iried jelly of this fruit. - Tlie ]ujnbe 
of India (Z. Jujuha) is a similar .small tre(', with 
round or oblong fruit, sometimes of tin* size* of a 
Inni’s egg.- A Cliine.se species of jujube [Z. 'uitida) 
ha,s a very plcjisant yellow^ fiuit uboul an inch 
long ; and o(,lier species not much inferioi are 
found in Africa, South Amciica, and other Avarm 
countries. — The Lotus {Z. Lotus), a shrub 2 or 3 
feet high, a native of ]\usia, the north of Africa, 
Ac., produce.s in great abundance a fiuit about as 
large as a sloe, and Avitli a large stone, but haA ing 
a sAveet farinaceous i»ulp, Avhich the natives of 
some paits of Africa make into cakes resembling 
gingeibread. A kind of Avine is sometimes maile 
from it. This is believed by many to be the Lotus 
of the aimient Lotophagi celebrated by Homei. - 
Z. Spiua Christi, anothei nath^e of the coimtiies 
near the Mediterranean, is sometimes said to be* the 
])Iant from the branches of Avliich Christ’s crown of 
thorns Avas made, and is therefore called (’hiist’s 
Thorn and Jcav’h Thorn, names which, for like 
rea.son, are also given to Paiiurus Sjnn f ( Christ i. 
The fruit is about the size of a .sloe, oblong, and 
ple.asantly acidulous. — Z. xylopyras, a native of 
the coast of Coromandel, has greeni.sh doAvny fruit 
about the .size of a cherry, Avith an edible kernel 
tasting like a filbert. Tin* tret*, Avhich groAvs 20 
fe<*t high, yields a hard, dm able, light timber, 
Avhicli a-ssumes a line orange colour. 

J 11-ju tsil. See \V R KsTi ,1 n r. . • 

Jlljuy, the most northerly province of the 
Argentine Republic, is a mountainous tract, 
bounded on the W. and N. by Bolivia, and has an 
area of about 15,000 sq. m. Its minerals are rich, 
but not AAmrked to any extent. The chief industries 
are agriculture and cattle-raising ; sugar and wheat 
are the principal crops. ’^I'he exports (mainly to 
Bolivia) consist of cattle, mules, fruit, chicha 
brandy, skins, gold-dust, and salt. Pop. 77,000. 
— The capital, JuJUV, on the San Francisco 
River, 44 miles N. of Salta, has a custom-house, 
colleges, sugar-houses and refineries, and 10,000 
inhabitants. 

Jukes, Joseph Beete, geologist, was born near 
Birmingham on 10th October 1811, and graduated 
from St John’s College, Cambridge, in 1836, hav- 
ing studied under Sedgwick. In 1839 he Ava.s 
appointed geological surveyor of Newfoundland, 
and in 1842 he took part as naturalist in the 
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fixploratioti aiul survey of Torres Strait, New 
(fuiiiea, ntid the east coast of Australia. He 
surveyed part of Nortli Wales for the Geidogical 
Survey (184(i-.50), and in 1850 became director ol 
the survey in Ireland. il(i also lectuicd in the 
Museum of Irish Industry and at the Royal Ool- 
lege of Science in Dublin. He died 29th July 
1809. He wrote many memoirs; but he is best 
known as the author of the SiKiUniVs I\hinufd oj 
ih'.oJoipf See his Ijotters, edited by (k A. 

Rro wh'e (1871)- 

•llllailicrk, seat of the Nestorian patiiarch, 
on tlio Great Zab, in easttun Kurdistan, GO miles 
SE. of I>ake Van. 

•Illlfa« a suburb of Isfahfin (q.v. ) in Persia. 

Jttltf, liKRNHAUD, philologist, was Uuii at 
Ringelbach, in Ikulen, 20th August 1825; studied 
clas.sical and comparative philology at the uni- 
ver.sities of Heidelberg and Ikulin ; and altei teach 
ing in gymnasia at Heidelberg, Eieibnrg, and 
liastatt, became in 1851 extra-ordinary piofessor of 
(Jlas.sie.al Philology at bemberg ; in 1859 ordinaiy 
[)iofe.ssor at tin; Jiniv msity of (baeow, and in 1803 
at. InnsbrueU, where In' died 14th August 1880. 
Be.sides bis studies in compjirative philology, ex- 
temb.'d (o emlirace the tongues of easi.ein A.sia., In* 
(le\o(('(l inucli atti'.ntion to tin* (lUei-lion ol com- 
jiarative folk (,ali‘s. 

the onl\ child of the Homan emperor 
August.us, was his daughl(*r by his second wife, 
Scrilionia, and was born in 39 She was dis- 

tinguished for b('i beauty and t.alenls, and was 
mtirried at fomteeii to Marcus Clamlius Mareellus, 
the sistei’s son of Augustus. Attei his death two 
yeais latei, she. was mariied to Marcus Vipsanius 
Agripjin,, to whom slie bore three son.s ami two 
daugliteis. Me in his turn died in the yeiu 12 im'., 
whereupon .fulia u as given in iiini iiiig(' inixt y(‘ar 
to 'riberius ; his mother, bivia. tin* stepmother of 
dulia, ]»eisuading Augustus to this, in order to 
secure the succession of Tibeiius to the throne, 
'riie maniagewas an unhappy one, and the con- 
<luct of dulia herself far from irreproachabh' ; but. 
it was bivia's hatred i at her than any lofty regaul 
for virtue that procuK-d the unhaji^^iy Julia’s bani'^h 
merit to the isle of Pandataria. l<rom Pandatuiia, 
whitln'r her divorced mother, Scribonia, accom- 
panied her, she was removed to Rhegiurn, where 
slu' was allowed by Tilu'iius to remain destituti 
even of common e.oni forts till lu;i death in 14 A.t). 
Her son, Agripjia Postumus, was ]iut to <leath by 
'riberius shortly befor-e the death of his motliei. 
Ib'i- other sons, (k ami b. (kesjir, died in early age. 
Her daughters survived her. Tin' elder, Julia, in- 
herited her mother's frailty, and died in 28, in the 
ish' of 'rrimeius, on the coast of A])nlia, whither 
sh(' had bei'ii banished by' Augustus twenty years 
before for adultery, 'The youngi'r, the virtuous 
Agrimiina (mv. ), died in 33, in I’amlataria, to 
whicli she had been baiiisheil by 'liberius. 

Julian* suruamed the Apostate, on account of 
his renunciation of Christianity, Roman emperor 
from about the end of 361 to the midtllo of 3G3 
A.J)., was born at Constantinople in the later half 
of the year 331. He was the youngest son of Julius 
Constantius, the half-brother of Constantine tlie 
Great., and his full name wuis Flavius Claudius 
Julianus. On the death of the gr eat. Constantine 
in May 337, and the ac.eession of his three sons, 
there was a general massacre of the male hranc.hes 
of the younger line of the Flavian family descended 
from donstaniius Chlonis and his second wdfe Theo- 
dora, Thus per ished the father of Julian, his elder 
brother, paternal unele, and cousins, while he him- 
self and his elder half- brother Gallus were alone 
sjraied as too young to he dangerous. He liverl a 


loveless youth, under rigorous e8]donage, at Macel- 
liim in (ki))pa<hK;ia and at Nicornedia, emhittei-ed 
morr'over by the terrible tragedy he had just 
escaped, which stripped him of all belief in the 
rt'igning religion, and drove his ardent tempera- 
rrrerrt for relief into the literary and philosopnieal 
studies of his time. His secret apostasy .seems 
t<» have Ireen begun at Nicornedia and consnm- 
nrated at Ephesus irrrdrrr- the iuthience of the 
Nr'oplatonist Maximus. hr 355 he s])ent a fe>v 
happy mouths at Allieirs in the study of Greek 
jrhiio.sophy, and among his fellow-students and 
ac(praiirtartees here Avert; the future Rishops Ra.sil 
ami Gregory Na/.iauzen. Gallus had Ireeri pirt to 
death the year Irefore, and in November 355 Julian 
was summoned to Milan to assume the r-auk of 
Cresar, aitd marry tlu' eirrperor’s sister, Helena. 

The shy youirg studeirt rtroved aAvkwardly amid 
the atmospher’e of [rolicy' ami iirtrigue at tire court, 
hut during the next live y ears he found rrroie con- 
genial oce.iipatiou in th«; (;antp, and by his skill and 
vigour showed that he Avas a soldier- as well as 
a philosoj>h(‘r. H<' overthrew the stuhhorrr and 
victorious Aiemanni near Strashurg, sulMbted the 
Frankish tribes aloirg the Rlritre and across the 
river, and lixed his wirrter quarters at Paris. He 
endeared liimself to tin' j)eople Iry liglrterring the 
]>ul)lic hui-detis, jiitd to the soldiers by his personal 
courage, his sir<*(;ess in war’, and the severe sitnpli- 
« ity of his jrrivate life. In April 3G0 the emperor-, 
alarmed at bis groAving ])opular-ity, demandeu that 
he should semi sorm; of liis he.st ti-oops to serve 
against tlu' Persiairs, but bis soldii'rs rose irr iirstii-- 
lectiorr aitd jn-oclaimed Iriitt August rrs. He oceu- 
]ued sorrre time in eorrsolidat iirg bis povv-er, then 
s<*rit. forwar-rl om; portiorr of his aiiny throrrgh 
Rluctiaaird Noricunt, another by the northerrr eoir- 
lines of Italy, Avhile he liimsr'I^ Avitli 3000 chosen 
soldiers plmrged irrto the gloonty recesses of the 
Mareian or Black Fort'st, aird saih'd doAvn the 
Damthe as far as Sirniiurtr, where he Availed to 
unite his lorces. ller-(' lie lirst thi-('Av off the mask 
and ojrenly declared liimself a pagan. Hei-e 
also h(‘ learned of tbo opportune death of his 
cousin at Hit; foot of Mount Tauins ( November 3, 
3G1 ), Avhich opent'd iq» to him the government of 
the Avorld. The first winter he sjrent in the im- 
per-ial city in a eourst' of public reforms, SAveeping 
aAvay a host of corrupt officials aa ho hatl long 
battened at Avill on private bribes and exaetions. 
Towni-<ls tJrristiaiis and ,)oavs alike he ostenta- 
tionsly atkqrted a poliev of toleration, but none the 
b'ss he tlevoted himsetf Avith all tht' enthusiaKin of 
the coiiAert to the task of rt'sloiing the dignity of 
t he old religion. He Avas assiduous in tire jnact-iee 
of divination and all other- superstit ions eeremonies, 
ri'opened and relmilt the deserted temph's, ami 
lavished his ]»ati oTtage upon the time-serving repi o- 
hates aaIio rleluded him into a belief in the reality 
of their eon version. He stripped the church of its 
jreculiar privileges by^ every means short of persecu- 
tion, but Avas moititied to the heart by the little 
success of his ardent \)ropagandism alike among 
the citizens and the soldiers, although the latter 
wer e unable to jray their due wor.ship to the person 
of the emperor Avithout seeming to bow- to idols, 
from Hie subtle way in which the imperial ami the 
divine symbols were deliberately intermingled. As 
soon as he had settled affairs in Constantinople he 
set out oil a journey through Asia Minor to Antioch. 
Here he lived from July 3G2 to the March of the 
folloAving year, and found its luxurious citizens 
as indilleient to his paganism as to Cliristianity. 
Yet his zeal in reformation was less hateful than 
his economic policy in fixing an arhitiaiy price on 
corn in order to stave oH‘ a threatened famine. The 
impudent Antiochenes revenged themselves upOTi 
the sensiliA-e emi»eror by lampoons and ridicule ; 
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yet he restrjiiMr<l ln^ reheutnu-ut, or contined it to 
*t/lie pii^^os of liis Jl/sopof/ftn, an ironical satiie on 
their eU'enMnate nia.nncis, lull ot tlie interest ol 
self-ieveJation. IJis famous att(‘ni|)t to rehuihl the 
tem]»le at Jerusalem was intended to falsify the 
cherislied ]>i c^plieeies of Oliristianity no less than 
(o please the .l('\\s. 

In March JO.'i Julian s('t out on his long medi- 
tated <i\pedition against the Peisian king Sajioi, 
and after a tedious march crossed the 'Figris, ami 
advanced Lo the walls of (ltesi]»hon. lie was led to 
advance farther hy the false pioiuises of a Persian 
tiaitor, and was at length forced to retieat through 
a hnrien country, under a hurning sun, and 
haiassed hy the swaims of the P(‘rsian cavalry. 
'I’he enemy weie icp('atedly heaten <dr, hut. in one 
of tJie attacks the empmor was wounded by a 
spear-thrust in the side and fell fainting fiom his 
house. Theodoreti tells us how as his ]do<»<l spouted 
from the wound he exclaimed, ''I'hou hast, con- 
(juereil, t) (ialileau ! ‘ - :i poetical tah‘ that is at 
least an emhodiment of a histoijc truth He was 
canied to his tent, wheie, at let a lew wolds of 
hiave philoso])hy t-o his weeping tiiemh, he <lied 
about, midnight; on tin* <M ening of titlth June cG.'k 

'Julian's lif(‘ w;is an ac<-ident,’ .sa\s l5<Mignat, 
‘and at his d(‘ath events levmted to their natural 
channel.’ 

'I'o (I'regiHv Niizian/eu, tHiryxostom, So/oiiien, Thoo- 
(liuet, aiui all tlia vaily Christuvu writeis, the A])()state 
was a iijotistci (jf wickedness; to (tlauduis jMaincrtinus 
he was ii figure above all taint of luuuaii lutiriuity. I’lic 
veracious and competent iiulitary Insturuin Amuiianus 
Marccdliiius and the rhetorical Jiibauius are ulikt* warm, 
yet discrirninatinjf m praise, (tilibon's acconnt is fairly 
just, ami one of the most .sjdendid passages m liistorical 
literature 

Julian’s evtaut wiitiug.s aie a seiie.s of Epu^tlctt, luostlv' 
addressed to luou of letters; nine Orntioiis; <\cttarin, a 
series of satires in which past ( !a‘,sars aio treated to caustic 
satire fi’om Sdeuus ; and tlm Alt sopoi/oii. His most un- 
poitaut work, JCata (Vi,ritt//(nutn, i.s lost. 'J'liere are 
editions by llertlein (Leip. fSTb); Wright (wit)i trans 
11)13 et .mi.). See the Due dc Broglie’s L'Ktflt.sr ct 
rEnipirc Jiniiti'in, ait, TV"»' Sidrh‘ {ix. and iv. 1350 <>!)); 
Neander, Kaist r Julian, ittid siiu ErituJla’ (}H]'A ; Faig 
trans. 1350 ); J . F. A. Mucko, Fhtt'iuH Clandin.'i Jahiuitin . 
•tuii'h dni 1(S()7- 0!)) ; lleiulall, I'hc Emperor Jiditiii 

( 1370); Negri’s J'id/aa the Aj)OHtu(i' ( cr.ans. 1000 ) ; Fbsho]) 
^V’ordswol til’s article in vol. iii, (133‘3) of Smith and 
Waco’s Dictiouari/ oj ('hriatiun Hiooraphii : and Alice 
( Jardner, Jit/nia, rh tlosopher uvd Emperor (1805). The 
essay by Strauss, Dt r Jlomantt/u r auf dem Throii dt r 
(kimreti (1317), is only a clever pain])hlet aimed at 
Frederick William I\^. of f’rus.sia and his religions reac- 
tion. Ibsen’s sjiUmdid drama, Emperor and (htlda’uu 
( 1S7.'> ; Eng tiaiis, 1370), sketches a new ideal culture 
for tlio world to .succeed tlie CJiristian, iis that succeeded 
tlie classical. 

.liiHaii ilaleiidar, Eporli, Voar. See 

(lALliNDAU, CulJONObODY, YkAU. 

.ItIlieU ( Ev. JhI irr.s), aBinull town of Ulicinhuul, 
on the lloov, 10 miles NE. of Aachon. It is the 
Juliacum of ilic llom;in.s. Entil its fortifiention.s 
w'ere razed in ISGO it, ranked un a fiutres.s of the 
.second cla.ss. — l'’iom the Pith centiiiy J ulich Avas 
the capital of an indejiendent connt.ship, created a 
duchy in 1350. In 14'i,3 J ulich and Herg{q.v.) were 
united ; and Cloves was added in 1.521. In 1009 a 
dispute avo.se as to the .succession, Avhich Ava.s not 
s(‘ttled till 1006, when a decision was given in 
favour of the House of Pfalz Non hurg, the Elector 
of Brandenburg obtaining Cleves. The Pfalz- 
Neuburg family becoming extinct in 1742, Jillicb 
passed to the Pfalz-Snlzbach branch, afterwaiJs 
electors of Bavaria. In 1801 the dncliywa-s annexed 
to France, in 1814 to Prus.sia. 

Jiilieii, Stanislas Aionan, a great French 
Sinologue, wa.s horn at OrJean.s, 1 9th Sejitemliei 


1799, and became at twenty-one an assistant-pro- 
fessoi- at tlie College de Fraiu'.e. Ere long, under 
\hel lleinusat, he gave himself with such zeal to 
the study of Chiuese tiuit he ina.stered its iliffi- 
cnlties in h^ss than a year, ami actually executed a 
Latin tran.slatioii of the philosopher Mencius (1824- 
20). From that time his labours were directed with 
uuiutornipted assiduity to the languages and litera- 
ture of the h’ar Ea.si. Ancieiitamf modern Chinese, 
Manchu, Sanskrit, and the Mongolian tongues 
wcie alike familiar to him ; aud at the same time 
he knew almost all the Kiiropeau languages. He 
succeeded Kemusat iu 1832 at tin* Colli^ge de 
Franc.e, heeame in 1839 keeper of the lloyal 
IJIuary, ami in 1854 head of tlie College de France. 
He was al-so conservator of the Bililiothbfpie 
liupciiale, and was siiecually charged Avith the 
oversight of the Chinese department. He died 
I4th Fcluuary 1873. Jiilion gave admiralile French 
versions of (Jhinese drama, romances, tioatises on 
silk culture and porcelain, aud of Indian novels. 
He wa.s the liist to make (Uiinese poetry intelligihle. 
Hut. a moie valuahle service was his translating the 
great manuals of Chinese religion aud philo.sojihy ; 
aud above all, the Histoirede ht Vie d' Hiotien-Tsitnfj 
et tic, sen Vot/aaes (1852). His splendid Sj/tita.re 
Nom'rllc de la Lnvtjue Chitmise appealed 1809-70. 

Julius* the nam(‘ of tlivei* jiopes, of whom the 
.second and thhd (h'scrvi; especially to he noticed,- - 
.iFLiu.s II., originally Ciuliano della llovere, a 
lU'phcAV of Sixtus IV., was horn at .Alhizuola, near 
Savona, in 1413. He aau.s vehemently op])o.se<l dining 
Ins eardiualate to the de, signs of Aloxamlev \'I. foi 
I lie aggrandisement ol his family, ami one of his 
eailii'st. measures on his elee.liou to the jiontiticab*, 
in loO.'k Avas to resume possi'ssion of tin* duchy of 
the Homagua, aa Inch had heeii heslowed ujxm Ciesar 
Borgia. Julius was him.si'lf beyond all suspicion of 
nepotism oi seltish designs of aggrandisement; hut 
his puhlie. career during his ]>onlilicate Avas almost 
entirely devoi.eil to political and military enter- 
jiriscs for th<* com]>lete n'-i'stahlishmimt of the 
pa]ial sovereignty in its aneienl torritoiy -Bologna, 
Ferrara, v^e. — and for tlu' extinelion of foreign 
domination .and foreign inlluonee in Italy, In 
pin suing his di^signs, for the purpose of compcdling 
from the repuhlic of N’enice the restitution of the 
pa]»a.l provinces on the 7\(lriati(‘, Julius not only 
ent ered into the league of ( kuuhrai Avith the Emperor 
Maximilian, Ferdinand of Aragon, and Louis Xll. 
of France, out had recourse to s|)intual arms, hy 
plac.ing the repuhlic. umhu the ban of tlie ehiireh ; 
aud on the suhmi.ssion of Venice, apju ehemling t he 
ambitious designs of bonis, he Avithdrew from the 
league, and oiU/ered into an opposite alliance, the 
‘ Holy League,’ to which Spain and Eimland Avere 
parties. Dining this hitter ([uarrel Avith Louis XII. 
the latter attempted, hut inetlectually, to enlist 
the sympathies of the ehurch against the jume. 
The Council of Fisa, Avhich was convened uiuler 
Louis’s influence, Avas an utter failure ; and the 
opjiosing council, lifth of the Latcran, assembled 
hy Julius, hut not hrouglit to a close during his 
lifetime, completelv frustrated the designs of the 
French king. It has heeii .said without gronmks 
that Julius, in his hatred of h' ranee, tried to draAv 
even tlio Turks into the league, but on the con- 
trary one of his most clieri.shed dreams was a holy 
Avar under his own command. As an ecclesiastical 
ruler Julius has little, to recommend him in the 
eyes of churchmen. As a jiolitical sovereign he 
is described hy Ranke as ‘a nolile soul, mil of 
lofty plans for the glory and Aveal of Italy;’ 
and Professor Leo considers liim, with all his 
ilefpc.ts, as one of tiie noblest characters of that 
age in Italy. He Avas a liberal and judicious 
patron of art, ami a friend of the lising litera- 
ture of the tinie. He died in Febniary |5I3, 
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'rhc've are Lives by Dunuisnil (Paris, 1873) an<l 
Hrosch (Gotha, 1877 ).— JiH.ins III., born at 
Jloui(>! in 1487, was known before his elevation l.o 
the i>on( ili<‘ate as ( Cardinal del Monte. He was one 
of the three lej^ates of the j)ope under whom the 
Conneil of Trent was ojjened ; and aft(u- his eleet.ion 
U) the ])a|)aev in loaO he himself r(M)pene<l (in 1551) 
that eonm il, whi<di had be<m susp<‘nd(Hl for up- 
wards of two years. He is (ionnecte.d with Kn;;lish 
histoiy as havin'^ sent Cardinal Pole to or^jinise 
with Vlaiy the. reunion of the kingdom with lionu' ; 
hut Ids ^Ciiieral ;fov(‘rnment of th(*(dmreh is marke<l 
bv no vm v strikinj^ events, and his jn-iva.te ehar- 
ae.t(M- is sullic'd hy the tjunt of nojiotisin. Il(^ died 
in Mai’ch 1555. 

Jiillicu (ori'>inally .IrrjKN), Loms Antoine, 
was l)oi-,j at/ Sisl e) on, in tlie h'nmeh department of 
Passes \ Ipes, *J.‘?d April 1S12. He stiidi(Ml at Paris, 
and lieeame a (“ondue.tor ot (amcerts therein IS.'JO; 
hut/ l(5avin^in 18.'!8, made London his heaihpiard'rs, 
and did much to ponula.rise music in Ihij^laml by 
nn'ans of laipe bantls, the best, available players 
and siuyeis, and tlie most/ atti a,ctive pieiu's, iac.hid- 
in;^ Ids <»\VM ‘ Monsd'r t,)uadrilles.’ He b(M*.ame 
bankiuj.t in 1857, and retired to Paris, when* he 
was im]Misoned for debt. He died in a lunatic 
asylum, 141, b Maich I8G0. 

a city of the Punjab, 
sta/ids in dll' I )oab oi rieli alluvial plain of the 
s.ime naim* bi>t w (s'li t in* Sutle j and the Peas, m 
31" 21' N. hit. and 75" 3P E lono,, on the north- 
westiu'ii t.iii\\ay Ix'twiam Cmhalla and I'miitsai 
'riie, soil ()! tlm iKuyhhoui hood is very productive' ; 
and the eit/i , thon;.,di fallen from il.s formei jiicat- 
luiss. in 11)21 had 71,008 iidiabit ants, dnllnmlei is 
a, veiy a,n(‘it‘i>i city, founded befoie Alexander's 
inva.sion of India, a.nd is lefened to in the Mtihuh- 
/tdrafn. It yi\«*s its name to an admiidsti at ie <• 
(A 14‘‘1 ,s(|. m. area (pop. 822,544). a, ml to a. 
dirtsitm of 10,301 sep m. area ( poj>. 4,181,808). 

•IlllllS. or Iriji.s, a yenirs of Milh']»eile,s, in tlie 
class Mviiapoda (see Ckntii’KDK ). 

July* the seventh month of tlie year in our 
eah'iidai, tiftli in the Ilomaii Calendar, where it was 
(■ailed Guinlili.s (‘t,he fifth’). Originally it con- 
tained tidriy-siv days, reduced first to thirty-one, 
then to tldity, but was restored to thirty-one day.s 
bv Jnlins C.e.^ai, in honour of whom it was named 
,) ahj (Ijat. Julius), his birtliday falling on the 
Pith. In tliis month the sun leaves Cancer and 
enters the sign of Leo. Aeeoidiiig to l)ov(!, the 
mean temperature of duly at lamdon is (H E. ; at 
Hnhlin, OT; at Archangel, bO'; at Jierliii, Ob ; at 
Itoim*, 70". The average suniiner ternperatnre at 
Nt;w York is 72'' 02; at San Francisco, 58 Od. — 
'fhe ‘duly Revolution ’ is that in Franco in duly 
18.30, hy which Charles X. was set aside, and 
Louis-Pfiilippe liecame king. 

•Illlllioilfes, UoiJEin' OF, Archbi.sliop of ('anter- 
bniy, was a, Norman by birth, and came to England 
in tin* liain of Eilward the Confessor, over whom 
he ae<inired great inllueiice. Tit; was made Bishop 
of Loudon in 1044, and Archbishoj) ot Canterluiry in 
1050, and from the fiist was the liejid of tlu' anti- 
English party wliicli gained a temporary l,iiiim]>h 
in 1051 hy the banishment of Earl Cod win and bis 
sons, 'riieir return next year ([uiekly drove him 
into exile in Normandy. The Witenageniotstrijiped 
him of bis arehbishoprie, and he spent the re- 
mainder of Ids life in the monastery of Jumiegt's, 
lb niUe.s S\V. of Rouen. 

William of, a Norman monk who 
compiled in Latin a history of the Dukes of 
Normandy from Rollo down to 1071, which is of 
some value in the contemporary part — the story of 
the Conquest and early reign of William L It is 
288 


piinted in Migne’s ratroLogiw Cursus Couiplcf us 
(vol. cxiix.), 

Jlllllilla, a towm of Spain, 3b miles N. by W. 
of Miiicia, cultivates the vine and espaito grass, 
and manufactures salt, jais, silk, &c. ; poj). 20,000. 

Jlimiia, or Jamuna, tlic juincipal feeder of the 
Caiige.s, has its course wholly in IJmdustan. Ifs 
souice, at a height of 10,840 feet aboie the sea, 
is 5 luih's N. of .lamnotri. AfL'i a southeily couise 
of 95 miles it breaks into the plains fiom the 
Siwalik Hills at an altitude of only 127b feet. It 
eontiiiue.s to How south as far as Hamirpiir, heyond 
Agra, and then turns to the east, liimlly joining 
the Ganges fioiu the light 3 miles below Allahahad, 
after a total couise of 800 miles As a lule its 
banks are high and craggy, and it ha.s many trihu- 
(aiies. Aiea of drainage basin, 118,000 s(j. m. 
Delhi, Agra, Fiiozabad, Elawali, and All;ib;ibad 
stand oil its banks. Eiom each liank of the rivei, 
wdieu; it emerges from the Siwalik Hills, an irriga- 
tion canal has been constructed- the Eastern dumiia 
(^anal (1823 30), on the left hank, iOO miles, end 
the Western ( 1817-25), 433 miles. 

J a term given l)y opjionenls to the 
Shakius (<j.v.), us also to some AVelsh Methodists, 
assumed to ‘ juiu])’ as part of divine woisldp. 

Jiiiiipilig;. See Athletic Spou i s. 

Hare (Pcdelts r(tj/tr), a South 
Alriean lodeiit, tSpriufj Haas id the Dutch colonists, 
hidonging to a family (Pedet/ida*) near to the 
Jerboas (((. v.), 'I'Ik* head much resemble.s tluit of 
a hang although the eais are slimier ; the body is 
also like that/ of a liaie, hut the hind legs are very 
long and stiong, like those, of a kangaroo, ami 
(he toes both of foie and hind feet aie aimed with 
great claws; and riie toil i.s long and bushy. It,s 
poweis of leajiingare extraoidinaiy, and at night it 
make.s mischievous inioads on fields and gardens. 

Jlinipiliyj Seed, or Bean, tlie seed of a .Mexican 
cujdioi bnu eous jdant, whic'h, if warmed, imon es or 
even jnnqts on a flat suifaee, beeause of tlie pie.sence 
within it of the larva of a toxtiicid moth ( ( Voyvo- 
capsa saltUans). 

Jlllia$farll, oi .Iunagathi, an Indian state 
(urea,, 3284 sq. in. ; population, 495,493), on the 
]>eninsula of Kathiawar. 'I'be capital, from which 
it takes its name, i.s one of the most. pictuK'sipie 
towns in India; it has an old citadel, which eon 
tains .several Buddhist eaves, as does also the ditch 
surrounding it. I’op. 33,000. 

Jiiiieaeete. See Rush. 

Jll1ie« the sixth month of the year in our 
Galendar, but the fonrtli among the ilonians. It 
consist/od originally of twenty-six days, but was 
finally lengthened to thirty days by Julius (.hesar. 

•IlinrHIl, the eajiital of Alaska, .stands in tlie 
southern district or strip lying between British 
Columbia and tlie sea, on Castineau Channel and 
opiiosite Douglas Island. It is tlie centre of great 
mining inteie.sts, and is a great outlitting jilaee. 
Its fiist prospeiity it owed to silver and gold mines 
near by ; and it w'a.s named from one of its fonmleis, 
Josepfi Jnnean. Settled only in 1880. it had in 
1920 a pop. of about 3000. 

Jlllljj* Call Gu.stav, S-wLs physician and 
psycho) ogi.sfc, horn at Ke.sswyl, Thuigau, 201 h July 
1875, studied medicine at Basel, ami jim choiiath- 
ology at Paris. From 1900 till 1909 ho was asso- 
ciated with the psychiatric clinic of Zinich, and in 
1905 became, in the university there, leetnrer in 
medical psyidiology. As a result of experiments 
in mental association he developed the jisyclio- 
logical theory of ‘complexes,’ a theory which 
became a fundamental coneoption of psycho-an- 
alysis, and brought Iiim into association with 
Freud (q.v.), with whose earlier discoveries the 
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theory was found to harruoiiise. In 1911 he founded 
the International Psyeho-analytieal Society. Tlien 
in ItJ!.*!, denyin^^ a unifjue cau.sative importance 
to sexuality in Iminan })sycli()logY» mu’inal or ab- 
normal, aiid substitiitin}^' instead the wider idea 
of a tension between opposites pH'Muxt in every 
psycliolo(j;ic:il manifestation, he jxavted company 
witli Fi(‘ud aTid the Viennese school of psycho- 
analysis, and became leader of the school of Ziiiich. 
Amon^ his works are 'Jhe Fyifcholntjf]/ oj J)nnmha 
/Va;co;r ( 1 1H)7 ; trans. 1909); iCandlinif/m luu/ Sifm 
hole dcr Lihido (lOlli; trans. as ‘ Tlie Psy<*holofi[j^ 
of th(! Uiujonscions,’ 191(5) ; Ihr I'heory o) rayr/io 
analysis (191.1); CuUcctcd Papers on Analyiical 
Psyriio/uyy {191(5; trans. 1917); Sindtrs in fVord 
Assorad/on (trans. 191H); PsycJioloqieal 'I'ypes 
{ 1921 ; trans. 1923) See also llKEAMS, Ex’i HOVEirr. 

Johann IIkinuich, ^Huieially called 
JUN(j S'l'JlJJNG, an oii^inal (Jerman wiiter, was 
born at Im-CJiuTid, in Nassau, 12th Septtmilxn 1740. 
At first he ])ursiied his father’s callings — tailor 
and village schoohnastx'r ; then ( 17(18) be became 
a student of medicine at Stuislmrg, uheie In; was 
intimate with (locithe, vlio admnc'd hj.s .simjxle, 
pxire, aflectionate natnie (sex* l]’ahr/inf nnd IHcIi- 
inyiy, ii.). Next lie si'ttled ( 1772) as a medical 
practitioner at Plbeifcld, and uon fame as an 
operator loi cataiaet. Subsequently he held the 
proh'Hsorshi]) of Political Economy at Marburg 
( 1787- 1804) and Ileidellierg. He died at ( 'arlsruhe, 
2d Apiil 1817. He was biought up in a pietistic 
cii'clc, and tin* ell'ccts of his early training clung 
to him all his life. Although he wrote some semi 
mysdeal, semi-pietistic romances, and latei in life 
works on political economy, he is best remembeied 
f(»r his mystical and cliarming aulnhiogiaphy, 
Heinrich Sfdlinys Tocher, (1777-1817 ; trans. 1835). 
Wisideistcrknndc ami Theohatd were also translated. 
See Petei sen's inonograi»h ( 1890). 

Jllllif, ^iTt SaI/AR (1829 S3), a momhei of a 
princely family whicli since the tounding of the 
Nizam’s dynasty in 1713 had furnished Hyderabad 
with its chief ministers, in 185)3 succeeded hi. s uncle 
in ollice. He at once began to reorganise the admi- 
nist/iation of the stute, then in a most d<‘ploiable 
condition. The BiTiish go\einment had even to 
pay the troojxs ; and to lepay the loan t he pi evince 
of Heiai was ceded to the liritish. Salar Jung’s 
first care, was to reduce to obedience tlie mercenary 
Arab soldiery. ’I'lien the robber eliiefs of the hiil 
dist ricts weic crushed ; court s of justice were estah- 
lished at Hydeiabad ; the police foice was oigan- 
ised ; (b(‘ ooustructioii and repaii of works of 

inigation were attended to; and schools Were 
estahlislied. Hniing- the Mutiny of 1857 Sir Salai 
Jiing adlnued to Pritish inteii^.sls in lace of the 
opposit ion of I lie people. Tlie Ni/am Afznl, an 
apathetic, suspicions, and cajnicious monaich, had 
liampcK'd him. Put after liis death in 1869 Sii Salar 
JnngAvas joint n'gent. In 1876 he visited England 
in the hope of obtaining the lestoiation of Berar. 

.Inns; Kaliadlir, Sir ( 18IG-77), jnime minister 
of Nepal. His uncle, a higli oflicial, was murdered 
at the instigation of tlie (jneen, who a])j)ointe<l 
the nephew coinmander-in-chief. IVhen in 1846 
the premier was assassinated, Jung Ibihadnr lotik 
vengeance U])on the leading chiefs concerned in 
the crime and made himself prime-miiiistei. A 
conspiracy against him was quickly quencheil in 
blood, the queen and the Avitless king weie ban- 
ished; and the heir -apparent was raised to the 
throne.- During the Mutiny of 18.57 he sent a body 
of Gurkhas to help the British. 

Jniigf Breslau. See iNowRActAw, 

Jiing Biinzlau. See Bunzlau. 
JunfB:crmannia. a Linna'an genus of cryp- 
togamouB jilants, containing a great number of 


species, which modern Ixotanksts have divided into 
many genera, and formed into an order, Junger- 
maiiiiiales, of Hejiatiea* (see Liverworts), 'J'lie 
spore-cas(^s open by four valves, ami the spores 
are mi.xed with elator.s. The sporophyte may he 
thalloid or folio.se, dorsivcntral or radial. Some 
species mucli resenihle mosses in ap})earance. 
Many are natives of Britain, some of them very 
common in moist, jilaces. The tropical species are 
very numerous, .and some of them are to he found 
even on tlie young shoots and ieav(!s of plants. 
Jungeriiiannia is naim'd in honour of Ludwig 
Jungermann, who published floras of Altorf (1615) 
and (Lessen ( 1623 ), 

.lllimfrail ( ‘ Ihe Maiden’), a ni.‘i,gnirK-,ent j)eak 
of the Pernese Alji.s, attains a lu'ight, of 1.3,671 feet. 
It receiviMl its name eithei from the unsullied 
purity and dazzling brightness of tin* snow by 
which it, is covered, or from the fact that no 
traveller had ever readied its higliest jioint Its 
summit was first ascended by two Mcyeis in 1811. 
,\ railway, m.ainlv continuous tunnel, climbs f,o 
llici Jiingfr.aiijoch ( 11,340 feet). 

Jllllgfle (Sanskrit janyala,, ‘desint'), those 
thickets of I, roes, slirubs, and r(H*ds w'liieh abound 
in many parts of India, ami jiai ticui.ii ly in t he 
unhealthy tract call(*d Terai or T.irayani, along 
(he southern base of the Himalaya, and in the 
Siindaibans (q.v.) at the month of the Ganges. 
The jungles are often impassable, fiom f,!ie t hick 
giowth of underwood, tall grasses, and cliiiibiug 
pl.'uds. 'I’lic soil is generally sw’.smpy, and fevei 
and otlier diseases abound. Tigers ami other 
he.asts of prey, elephants, boais, deei, and other 
i|n!i.dnipeds may be found in gleet numlieis iii 
('li(*se tiiie.kets, wdth gigantic snakes, ami inulti- 
t,ud(!s of monkeys. Tin; jungle flora and fauna aie 
very peculiar, and tin* moistiin* and In'.at, cany a 
l.ropical vegetation hevond its usual limits uorth- 
w.'i.id to the low(*r valleys of the Himalnya. See 
India, Pencjal. 

.ImiJfle-fowl. the name given in India to the 
wild species of (Jallime { naUns ferr'nyincns) which 
is the parent of our domestic harn-door fowd, and to 
tliiee oth(;r do.sely allied species (see Poiij/rjit ) 

.luilil>€*!r (dimipcnis), a genus of trci's and 
sliruhs of the natural order (bnibn.'c, siih ouler 
(hipressiuea*, liaviug unise.vual flowers, the male 
and female generally on seji.arale plants, and tin; 
fruit a fleshy (ydhnlc ( popularly a herry), e.oiitainiiig 



Fig. 1. 

a, Juniporua conimurus ; b, J. Sabina ; c, J. ohinenais. 


three small nuts. The species are all evergreen, 
and have small, narrow, rigid leaves, which are 
opposite, or in whorls of three or four, or imbri- 
cated in four rows. They are natives chiefly 
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of temperate and cold reji^ioriH, and arc found in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. — The Common 
Juniper {J nxiperus communis) is found in all parts 
of Europe and the north of A^ia, and in the noi th- 
em par(-H of North America. Cnly in favourahlc 
circumstances does it bec-ome a tree of 15, 20, or at 
most 30 f<*et in height, and i!j fteneial it is only a 
shrub from 2 to 6 feet hi'^h. The fimit takes t\vo 
years to ripen. It is round, of a bluish -black 
c.oloui, with a whitish blootn ; is of the siz(‘ of a 
small (Mirrant, and is pro(luce<l in <^reat abundance. 
'The III tie nubs or stones of the fiuit have on the 
sl)ell tbie(> <f]anils, wliich ahonnd, before ripening, 
in an ess(m(ial oil— Oil. of J loupcr — })resent al.so in 
th(‘ yoiin^ wood. This oil chan^ms to a true turpen- 
tine wluni the fruit reacln's maturity, so that to 
ol)lain th(! oil the ^it'on fruit- must be used. 'Fhe 
wood is yellowish red, brownish in the heart, har<l, 
and liai^iant. When of sullicient size it is much 
valiK'd 1)} (urums, ft is also used for veneerinj^. 
'Fhe bei JK's ha,ve a strong and ptaniliar llavfmr, and 
aie much used for llavourin;^ jj;in, which derives its 
uaiiH' liom them (sec; (ilN). 'Fh(*y also enter into 
se\eral medieinal preparations, iK'inj^ stimulant, 
sudoiiiie, and dinri't ic -- < )il of junijier is lighter 
than water; sjiecilic, 
oiavity, ()-.S31). It 
is limjud and nearly 
(iolourlesH, aiid is 
obtained liy distill- 
iu'j: th(‘ um i])e fruit, 
or the twii;s, with 
w a I er. - Spani.sh 
duni])er (J. Oxyrcil 
rus) flow's in aiid 
Situations in tiu' 
count) ies round the 
iMedilei laneau Si'a. 
Its fruit, is about 
(he size of a hazel- 
nut. ; and from its 
fiuit and woo<l is 
})iocured an es^en- 
tial oil of disa^^ree- 
able odoui, called llnilc dr Cade. — Vii;:inian 
Juniper (J. n njiniiiud ), the lied Cedai ot Noith 
Anu'iica., is an ('vei'^reen tree, oftiui 30 50 feet 
hi;.;h, of conical form, w'itli horizontal luanches 
and very small leaies The Ix'riies aie .small and 
hii^ht blue. The hcartwood is of a beautiful led 
colour, valued by turneis and makers of ci^ar 
boxes and lead-pencils. 'I'he Uerinudas Cedar (J. 
hc.?'mudi(in((), with very fragrant- reddish-brown 
wood, ef)V(us the uncultivated hills of llermudas. — 
I'he Himalaya Alountaiiis produce several sjiecies 
of juniper trees of considerable size, Imautiful 
apjiearance, arnl valuable wood.— 'J'he Swedi.sh 
juniper of British shiubbeiies is merely a variety 
of the common juniper. — 'Fhe Savine, or Savin 
(J. S(d)ina), a low, nmeh - branched, and wiilely- 
spreading shrub, with very small, inibihvited, 
evergn'en leaves, grows in Europe, Siberia, (’anada, 
and th(‘ northern United Stab's. It- bears small 
black berries, covered with a pale blue bloom. Its 
foliage has a strong, aromatic, penetrating odour. 
Being the host for various fungi dangerous to fruit- 
trees, it is proscribed in sevu'ral cantons of Sw itzer- 
land, e.g. Ziirich. The fresh and dried tops, and a 
volatile oil distilled from the former, have been used 
in nmdicine. Their odour is strong and torebin- 
thinate, and their taste acrid, bitter, resinous, and 
disagreeable. The therapeutic properties of savine 
are due to the volatile oil, of which it contains aliout 
2 per (!(uit., consisting chiefly of a body having the 
composition isomeric with oil of turpentine. 

Savine exerts a stimulating effect on the pelvic 
organs, and is employed is cases of amenorrhoea 
and chlorosis. It is best given in the form of the 


oil, 1 or 2 minims of which may be prescribed in 
a pill, to be taken twice a day. It is sometimes 
employed to procure abortion ; but if given in a 
siiflicicntly large do.se to produce the desired effect, 
the life of the mother is phujed in tlie greatest 
possible peril. Savine in the form of ointment is 
iisf'd as an external application to keep up the 
discharge from a blistered surface. The ointment 
cannot, however, bo kept long without losing its 
properties. 

Junius Ek'I’'1'KTi.s ok, a siuiis of seventy 
letteiH signed Junius, wdiieh aiijieiiied in tin* Public 
Advniisrr lietween Iho 21st ol Jainiary 1751) and 
the 21st of daniiiiry 1772. Tlu'v wiue ri'vised by 
the author, and repiiiited two inoiiths hib'i in two 
small volumes by Hiuiiy Samjison Woodfall. An 
edition wliich ixpjieaiei) in 1812 eontaiiied one 
hundred and thiiteen lettc'is in addition to the 
seventy in the author’s edition ; live only of the 
one hinidied and thiilei'ii were signed Junius, ami 
one of the five, dated 21st of Novf'iiiher 17(58, was 
the first which ajipi'ared witli that signal me. Soon 
after .Innius Ix'gaii to write he atliaeted atte ntion 
owing both to liis appaient familiarity will) euiieiit 
poIili<>s and notahh* persons, and to his boldness in 
eitmiiK'iiting ujioii them, tlie climax being i cached 
by him in his letter to the king on the IGth of 
Deeemher 17 ( 51 ). Woodiall was piosecntetl for 
juinting and puhli.shiiig it in tlu' PuliUr A<ircrtisvi\ 
and a,e<|uitteu on a technical jioirit, while Almon, 
a bookseller, was punished for .selling a lepiinl of 
it. The audacity of .luiiius in hidiling (leoige 
111. ri'inember that ‘while the crown wa.s ae(|nired 
by one revolution, it may he lost by another/ 
stimulated public cuiiosity as to the writer ot tliat 
letter ami otlieis. Burke was generally supposed 
to be Junius til) his denial wa.s accepted as eonelu- 
sive. Among the nuLn\ suj'posed antliois of the 
letti'is well* l.oid Shelhnine, Bane, Loid Ueoige 
Saekville, Wilkes, llonu' 'Fooke, and 'Fliomas, 
Lonl Lyttelton. It was not til) alter the ])nbli(-a- 
tion of the edition of 181‘2 that the name of Sir 
Thilip Francis (([.'.) ''as ]»nhlie]y afViimed to he 
eoneealed uiuh'r that of ,funius. dohn 'i'a.ylor was 
the (iist to a<I'anc(‘ what is now known as the 
I'ianei.scan theoi \. H<' wrote t 'vo books on the snh- 
j<‘ct : the first appeared in 1813, and was entitled 
A Discorcn/ oj (hr A uthor oj (he Letter, s of Junius ; 
the secoinl in 181G, and was entitled '/7ie Identify 
of J unrus with a Disi niyuished Idviny Churaetcr 
k.siuhiished. In the first 'Faylor argued that the 
Jetteis weie from tlie ])ens o^ I>r Francis and his 
son ; in the second, that the son was the sole 
author. De Quincey , Earl Stanliopi*, Lord Macaulay, 
ami other critics and historians of note have accepted 
the Fianeisean theory. 'I'aylor was led to frame it 
by reading a letter whicli had appeared in the 
J^uhlir Advertiser in\ the ‘23d of March 1772 signed 
Veteran, in which Lord Bariington is charged witli 
expelling Francis from the War Oflice. 'J'he 
‘Memoirs’ of Sir Fliilip Francis by Parkes and 
Meiivale appeared in 18()7, containing private 
letteis from Fiancis in w hich he wrote that he had 
resigned his clei kshin and declined promotion to a 
liigher post in the War Oflice, and that ho 'vas on 
teinis of cordial intimacy with the Lord Bariington 
w'hom Veteran vilified. The extant niannscripts of 
Junius are said to have been written in a disguised 
hand, and many fancied reseinhlaiices have been 
traced between it and Franeis’.s iiatiiial hand. 
Woodfall, the printer of the Public Adrertiser, 
Tomkins, the principal writing-master of his day, 
and other contemporary authorities considered the 
handwriting of tlio manuHcrij)ts to he not only 
natural, but to bear a close resemblance to that of 
many men and women who lived wdicn Junius 
wrote. Moreover, it was not till half a century 
after the publication of Junius’s own edition of his 



Fig. 2. -- Branch of ./ communis, 
with Iruit, 
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letters that the theory of a dis^oiised hamhvrilinff 
was started in (oder to ^et over the dillieulty that 
the natural hand of Fianeis \yas unlike that of the 
Junian nia.nu'^crijtts. No diiect or indisputable 
proof has A(‘J (■(mneclod Francis with .Junius. The 
autlioisliip <*f the letters si; 4 ned Junius remains 
a niysb'iv. Junius was not the only im])ortant 
poiitK'al writ('r of iiis time, many others heing 
conspicuous and adinircal, yet the letters of \\ ilkes 

a, Tid Horne 'I’oidce, to Tiame those of two po))ular 
will (US, well; neither so uniformly brilliant, nor 
w('ie I hey so carefully polished, as the letters 
si^ounl .Junius, 'I’liis iyonat anonymous writer set 
a [lattern for the leadin;.r aiticles, which wtsre un- 
known in his day, and throuj;h which newsj)a])eis 
now inlluenee ]»uhlic, opinion. 

iSec ( ‘J vols. 177l!); Jumnn, Dbchidiuii Ltltrrt> 

by tkii mnit iVrdcr undtr otlur Sxynaturcs (J vols. 1812); 
Dilko’s PdjK'rn of a Critic ; iirticles in tin' A fhnnfonti by 
FiasiM' Itac ; (Jiahot and 'I'wistleton, Thr JT(nit1v'ntiv;i of 
Jinnos ( 1871 ); II. It. F.ancis, ./ ‘ _ Rcvcohd (181)1); 

and It Francis and E. Kcary’s l^’r i.s- /.r/^cr.s- ( IDOl ). 

Jlllllii, .‘iJ'liinese vessid, clumpy and incaj>ahle of 
much seamanslii[) oi sjieed ; _\e(. junks ha\'(‘ pioved 
theinsches sea,\vorlliy on \dyacies e\ I mid in, a even 
to Aineiica and Futopi'. — Junl, in Ihi' Hrilish 
navy, is a lannliar tenn for the salt, mejit supjdii'd 
to ve'ss(ds tot Ion;,; voy.'i^^es — the name heinu pioh- 
ahly (h'lived liom liie fact that, it heconu's us 
haid .and toui^li jis old rope, pieces of which are 
otlicitiJIy si^\ \o(\ jhh/:. 

VVll.llKi.M, traveller, w.as hoiii of 
(oMiiMn pari'ids r<*sid(Mit in iVloscow in ISK*, ant 
studied medicine in ( Jottiiifjif'n, Heilin, and Fni^in*. 
I’rocei'dinc to Afi'ic.i in 1874, in (In* lirst instance' 
to 'I’unis and F.^^ypt, he in 1870-78 eaiiii'd tliion;;h 
a seiii's of I'xploial ions anion;.t the w<‘st('rn tribu- 
taries of the Fppei' Nile, j^oin*' as fai south .a,s the 
Kibbi, a fec'di'r of the Welh'. In the year follow- 
ine; ( 1870) .Junker started from (kiiro on bis second 
and more iinpoitant journev, his idiject lu'ino to 
explore Hie basin and couise of the river Welle- 
Makiia, which he fidlowed dou'ti to 22' 47' 40" F. 
lon,e. !ind J' Id' 10" N. lat. This river was I'Vi'iitu- 
ally (('lid of 1887 ) pl()^'ed by (-'a|)tn,in Van (Idi' t,o 
b(' iih'utic.il with tlie Ulian^i, a ri^ht-hand aillin'ut 
of Idle (km'..to. After sjH'ndiii'^ four yeais amon,i» 
till' Monbiiitu .and Niam-Niam, .Junker prepared 
to return homi', but was prevented from ;;ettino 

b. ack to I'^^ryjit by the Malidi’s revolt, and bad t,o 
remain with F.niin Faslui and Fasati. Jbit in the 
end of 1880, a favourable oiiportunity juesi'iitinc 
itself, he manapjed to lind Ids w;iv to the coast 
through Kanigwe, and reached (I.aiio .again in 
January 1887. He died at St Fetershuig, I.'hh 
Feliiuary 1802. See his Jlciset} w A fiura, fS'id 7S 
(VieuiKi, 1880; English tmns. by A. H. Keane, 
1800 ). 

JllllU('rs« the name commonly given to tlie 
younger memlicis of the landed gentry of Prussia 
and the adjoining states. — J uiikertmu, as a term 
of rejiroach, has hci'u used in the middle of the 
19th ccntui v ami since to designate the jiarty of 
reaction in Prussia, which found it.s most strenuous 
supporters amongst the landed gentry. 

•I lino xva.s to the Homan the abstraction of . 
womanhood as Ju])iter was the abstraction of man- ! 
hood. This is the genuine Homan conec]>tion of I 
Juno, and to this we must look and not lo any ' 
nature-myth for the exnlanation of this deity. As j 
Mommsen has said {Hist, of Route, i. 28 ), wliat | 
distinguishes lionian religion from (Ireek is that in 1 
the former ‘ to everything (!\istiug, to ijian and to \ 
the tree, to the state and to the sioreToom, a sjiirit | 
N\as assigned, wdiiidi came into being with it and 
perished iilong w'ith it, the counterpart in the 
spiritual domain of the physical phenomenon ; to 


the man the male genins, to the woman the female 
Juno.’ 'j’his is the lirst jioint to notice in analys- 
ing this deity; .luno is the counterpart in the 
.spiritmil domain of tin' female principle in the 
human woild. I'lie next stc]) in the analy.sis is 
indicated .again by Momm.scn ; ‘In occupations 
even the steps of ‘the process weie siiirit nalised ; 
thus, for exam]de, in the piayer.s of tlie husband- 
man there w'lus invoked the sjiirit of fallowing, 
of ploughing, of furrowing, sowing, covi'ring-in, 

I harrox\ing. and so on, to thosi' of in-bringing, ufi- 
, storing, and opening of the granaries.’ Following 
I the indication thus given us we observe that every 
step in the lib* of vvoni.an, eveiy function ot the 
female jirinciple, was s])iritualised by tlie Homans, 
us is shown b,v the vaiions lilies given to .Inno - 

c.g. Viiginensis, Matrona, Natalis, .luga, .higalis, 
(hiiitis, Domidiica, Jteidm'a, I’nxin, I’lonuha, 
Cinx'ia, Fluonia, Ossipaga, Ojiigena. riiese 
spiritual <'ounter])arls of the various iilmsi's of 
wdiiiaii'a life weie, we may assume, proiiably not 
originally all supposed to inhere iu one individual 
deity, Imt were separate and independent;. And 
here wa; come lo the thiid step in our analysis ; 
these various spiiits- the spuits ot niaiiiiigc, of 
birth, of travail, Ac. — came ('Vi'iiUially to be 
reganb'd not as si'paiate spiiits but. as va,iious 
manifestations of one and the s.iine (b'ily. M'bat, 
tin'll, w'as tlie tbiead round which Hiesi^ ideas so to 
speak crvHt.allised ? It was in all piobability tin; 
ligure of till' (be('k Ileia. This undoubtedly 
became known to the Honiaiis thiougb tin' cith's 
of M.’igna (inecia at; an (*iirJy jiciiod ; the ‘ h'lnale 
.Juno ’ became identilied with her; t he vai ions at ti i 
hiites of \’ijgin('nsis, Mat lona, Ac. weie naluiaJly 
assigned to the ni'W, ani hi oponnirnhic .Juno; ..nd 
the other i eH('nd)lan(?es bctwoi'n .luno and IJeia 
were loans efhvrtcd at. this a,n(l lali'i times h\ the 
Homans from the (Iri'ck. .Juno as sin* appi'ais in 
Virgil is, ot course, a ie]iioduction of the Ib'ia ol 
Homer. See IIi:ra. 

•Illliot, Anixmmik, Due (rAl)rant;C.s, one of the 
great Napoleon’s gein'ials, was liorn Octoher 2.4, 
1771, at l»nssy-le-( hand, in ( Ibte-d'Dr, eiiti'icd the 
.aimv <as a volunfi'ci' in J792, and distinguished 
himself in the I'arly wais of the ri'jiuhlie. Jlis 
courage at. Toulon (‘aught the eye of Najioh'on, ;ind 
he earrii'd him with him lo Eg>jit as adjutant. At, 
Nazareth heco\er<;d himself with gloiy by putting 
to Jliglit as many as 1<),()0(> Turks with but JIM) 
horse. In 1804 he waas made go\ einor of Fans, and, 
after a short stay as ainhassador in Lisbon, was 
ajipointed in 1807 to the eoninnuid of the army for 
the inva.sion ot jhirtugak In a short time by 
his rapidity and .skill iii' nnuh' Jiimself master 
of all the strong places in the J^ingdom. J^’or his 
brilliant success he was ciealed Due. d’Abianti-s, 
and appointed governor oi l‘ortugal ; Imt he S(in;ui- 
dered the fruits of his victory by his aJisunI prodi- 
ga,litv, ;uid was ere long so seveiely deteated liy 
Wellington at Vimeiio that he was obliged to 
conclude a convention at Cintra and retire from 
Fortugal. He sulisef|uent,ly servs'd in (Icrmany and 
Hnssia, and was made one of t he scap('goats for the 
great Hussi.an disastei, ainl sent to govern Illyria. 
7'his, added to the ellect of former wounds in tlie 
head, brought on mental derangement. He was 
taken to his bather’s hou.se at Moiithavd, lu'ar 
Dijou, and, two houis afti'r his arrival, ])reei]>itat,ed 
himself from a window', July 22, 1814, fracturing 
Ids thigh-bone. Anipiit.atimi was performed, but 
Jnnot frantically toie ol)' the bandages, and died 
seven d.avs afterwanb. — His wife, LaureTTE DE 
Saint Martin-I’erm'ix (1784-18.38), the acconi- 
jdished and reekh'ssly ('xt,ravag.ant Ducliesse 
d’AbranlKs, gained a reputation in the literary 
w'orld by her Mhnotrvs (18 vols. 1831-36), and by 
several minor works 
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JnnqiieirOf Arimo Otikkua, Portu^neHt' popt, 
born in 1850, publisliod lyrics and satire almost 
from childhood to old a^^o. He became a dejaity 
in 1878, was ti ied for Itse majestf' in 1907 for his 
atbicks on the llraganzas, and after the revolu- 
tion was minister to Switzerland. Important works 
are Finis Fatritv (1890), Patria (1891), Os Simples 
(189-2). 

•fllllta (‘assembly’), the name ^dven in Snain 
to a ]) 0 (ly of persons combined for political or 
aibniiiislraiive purposes, wluOlier summoned by 
the soverei^m or meeting on llieii- own initiative as 
repres(uit.at.ives of the ]»<5ople. 'Plie most famous is 
the central junta of 1808, witli its juovincial juntas, 
clioscui for the conduct of the war with J*' ranee. - 
In Eii{.;lish history the Whij^ junto Avas the name 
"iven to the cliicd's of that party in the rei;j^ns of 
William III. and Anne. The Junto Avas also tin; 
nann; of a deltatinj; society fouinUsl by lionjamin 
Fianklin, Avhich developed into the Ameri<*.an 
Pliiloso])hical Society in 1743. Here also nwiv he 
imm tinned the inteiior c.onimittee of the privy- 
coumul iimhu' Cliarles 1., AAhich was the {^eim of 
the modern cahiiiet, and Avhich (darendon says Avas 
reproa<;lifully called the Jnnclo. Its j)rincipal 
members were baud, Stratlbrd, and Cottinj^ton, 
the (diancellor of the Exeh(;((UPr; the others Avere 
Juxon, tin; bord lli;j:h Treasurer, tin; two Seci(‘- 
taries. Vane and Wind(;bank, the Manpiis 
IlamiltoM, and the Earl of Northumberland ‘ for 
ornanu;nt. ’ 

JiiiMtrr, tin' chief <^od of the Ihn)ians. f)tymo- 
ln;,dcally identical Avitli I he S.-inskiit Uyaus, t he 
tJieek Zeus, find the Teutonic 'I'iu or Zio, Jupib'r 
is one ol the h'w ‘^'■ods tluit can s.-ib'ly chiim to be 
<l('sc('uded fi'om the Indo-Eui'opefin primevfil peiio<l, 
and ('onse(juent l\' one of (lie f(;w except ions to t he 
mb' that, if a deity is common to the (Jrei'ks and 
the Komans, he AViis boirowed bv the latter from 
the ioimer in hisl,orical times, but tbou;;h Jupiter 
Avas knoAvn to the Itfilifins fiom tin' linn' when they 
liist became a si'jnirate branch of t he Imlo- Euiopean 
fti'ople, it Avoiild lie an error to innieine tluit eveiy- 
1 hiii'^ that can be piedicfited of t he ( lre<;k Zi'us holds 
j.;oo(i of the Homan ^,nnl, or that, t he attributes of 
Jupiter can be ascrilx'il indiscriminately to the 
(lieek deity. We do imh'cd tind (hat the same 
tales are told about Jupiter by Vireii and Ovid as 
hnd been ridated about. Zeus l>y the Oieek poets 
Avhom the Homan wiiters iiiiital.ed ; but it by .n> 
rne.uis follows tluit these (.files av ere knoAvn to the 
It.alifins before their c.ontact in histoiical times 
Avith the Oreeks. On the contrary, it is in some 
cases jierfectly ci'rtain that the myths Avere bor- 
rowed by the Homans from the Oreeks. For 
inst.ance, no myth in wliich Apollo (inures alont; 
Avith Jupiter could possilily be an original Italian 
production, because it was only in historical times 
tluit On; Avorship of .Ajiollo Avas introduced from 
On'i'ce into Italy. In this article, therefore, aau; 
must refer the reader for all tluit, regards the Orei'k 
jfod to the article Zkus. but, altliou^li avc. juoimisc 
here to contine ourselves to tlie Homan deity, it is 
by no means easy to diitermine the outlines of this 
li^mre in mythology as it appeare<l to the relifj^ious 
consciousness of tlrn Italians before they came in 
contact Avith Greek thou;.>;ht. W(* have but little 
diriict information as to the Italians of that period. 
A feAV of the indig itamenta or formuhe containing 
the epithets of the j^ods wliich Avere recited as a 
8orb or litsiny by the Homan priests have survived 
to us, but not enou;^h for our purj>ose. We are 
therefore reduced to ^.i^eneral consid<;rations. And 
from this jioint of view there is no rea; on Avhatever 
for aasurning that the resemblance betAveen Jupiter 
and the Greek Zeus was originally any greater 
than that between Jiijiiter and the Sanskrit Dyaus 
or the Gothic Tiu. As long as it was an accepted 


theory that the ancestors of the Greeks and Itomans 
dwelt together, and apart from the rc.st of the 
Indo-European family, for some time before im- 
migrating into their lespective historical uhodes, 
the case Ava.s dideicnt. 

Noav, however, this Pehisgiari theory no longer 
has the sanction of either philology or archft'ology. 
We must, therefore, conceive the (HfFerence between 
the original Italian .lupiter and the Greek Zeus to 
have been determined liy tlu* gem;nil diHerences he- 
tAveen Greek and iioman religion. In (he striking 
words of Monmis<;n ( Z/w/'e/v/ of Jlonie, i. 28), ‘As 
the Greek, Avhen lie sacvilicecl, raised his eyes to 
heaven, so the Homan veih'd his liead ; for the 
juayer of the former was Ausioii, that of the latter 
rellection.’ The Greek gods were thoroughly 
anthroponiorphie ; they were ri'pre.senti'd In their 
poets and their sculidors alike in liu' image of 
man. The gods of the PuunanB Avere imieh nearer 
the earlier stage of aniinism ; they were jioAvers 
Avhosc' good-favour could be jiropitiated ami ill- 
Avill averted by the )»ro])er litual and iiy saeiilice, 
btit they wen* not subjects for j)lastic art until tlu; 
time of (Jn'ek infliii'iice. This dillevence aaIII at 
once account for the fact that no myths A\ha(ever 
attach to (he Italian Jupiter — all that aie lelati'd 
oi him weie borroAved in late times from the Gieek 
Z«'us. What AAC do lind is that Aavious I'pithets, 
Kue-h as Luci't.iiis and Eliciu.s, linhricitor, Frouigialis, 
Depnisoi, Ac., are applied to him. And Ave may 
conjectuie (hat all sn<*h I'pitliets Avere ])robabJy, as 
some certainly were, originally part of the tnth]fii(i- 
mndn, with the recital of Avliich tin; Hojuan juiests 
.sought 1.0 si'cuic the faA'oui of the god. In the 
m;xt place it is (,o he noted tluit these epillu'ls (eml 
lo shoAV that Jnpi(('i AAa,s ojiginally to (he Homan 
just as ahstiac^ .i lignie as Janus (‘the snirit of 
o)»ening'), Juventns (‘(Ik; spirit of youth’), or 
I'oieulns ( ‘ the spirit of doors'), Eimentijju.s (‘the 
sjiirit of thresholds'), or Cavdea (‘the spiiit of 
door- hinges ’ ). We may conjecture that the 
Homans pro.sont to ns the oiiginal aiiiMiism of 
the Indo h'uropeans nioie faithfully than does 
tlu* juithrojxnuorphism of tlu* Greeks, Tluit 
Jupiter Avas to the Italians, as to the Jndo- 
hbirojK;ans, the spiiit of the sky, is shoAvu by 
bis ejiitliet Lueetiiis, Avbieb occuii'(;d in the Saliarie, 
llymn.s. I’ho .same concept ion is at the hot t.om of 
the epithets Avhich di'signate Jnpiti'r as the spirit, 
of thunder or of lightning— Jupiter 'ronans, oi 
l‘’nlgur. A.s tJnpiter lialiaris he ])resi(led oAer the 
Latin allnuiee. As tiie sn})r(;me spiiit appaiently 
he Avas ho.souglit to grant A ietory in AA’ar, and lienee 
the names Statoi, Fer(;tiins, Victor. J’lu; vintage 
also stood uridei the care of Jupiter Liber. 'I'lie 
Ides of every month avck* sacred to him. He Avas 
also the spirit of oaths, Dius Fidiiis. Finally, 
altliougli many of tlii' ejiitliets apjilied to him can 
at. on<;e Ik; rerognisetl as ap()ro[)riat.e to tlie original 
character ot Jupiter as spirit ot tlie sky, .sneii as 
Elicius, FTihuinator, Fluvins, Imbricitor, Seieruitor, 
Almus, Fnigifeius, there are others, sucli as Stator, 
VieJor, Ac., Avliicli cannot ])Ossihly be derived fioin 
his funct.ions as a sky-spirit, and Avhich must there- 
fore be accretions, possibly ri'sulting from tlu* iden- 
tification of the Homan Jupiter \AitIi tlu* cliii'f godsof 
the various allied state.s. 'J'lie ejiitlu't ('apjlolinns 
is ilerived from the temple on the ('apitol hnilt by 
Tarqnin, and tiie spirit inhahiting that (i'iu])h; aauis, 
comjiaied Avith the I’e.st, Jupiter ( tptiiu ns, Maximus. 

Jupiter. See Planet-s, and Soi.ak System. 

Jupiter's Beard, a name applied to various 
j^ants, including the House-leek (q.v.), Anthyllis 
liarba Jovis (.see Kidney Vetch), and Ifydnum 
Barba- Jovis (see Hvdnum), 

Jura (Scand. deor-o;, ‘deer-isle’), an Argyll- 
shire island, i mile NE. of Islay, and 2^ miles W. 
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of the nearest point of tlie mainland. It extends 
28 miles nortli eastward ; varies in width from 
f mile, at Locli 'I'aiherb in the nii(l<lle, to 8^ miles ; 
and is h<[. m. in area. The western side is 
nigged and desolate, the eastern green and pleas- 
ing. The conieal Paps of dura aie 2571 and 2412 
feet high ; and most of the surface is deer-forest. 
Poj). (IH.'ll) 1312; (1921) 461, nearly all Caelic- 
Speaking. See HKBKiDESand Corrievrekin. 

•Jura* range of mountains of a peculiav liiiu*- 
stone formation, oolitic in composition, ami gener- 
ally called Jurassic, which extends from the angh* 
formed hy the Rhone and the Ain, in a north- 
east rly directiori (with a gradually declining 
del ation ) for more than 450 miles, to the ui)p(!r 
course of the Main. Rut it is usual to lestiict tht; 
name to the ranges that lie along the frontier oi 
Switzerland and Framas — mainly in the d(‘j>art- 
immts of Douhs, Jura, and Ain. These constitute a 
plateau about 155 miles long by 40 wide, with an 
average height of 2000 to 2500 fe(d.. 'I'he loftiest 
peaks are Roculet (5643 feet), (het <le la Ncugo 
(2653), Mont T<mdre (5512), and J)ole (5507). 
Tim eastern face is much steeper than the westcuii. 
The langes ar(‘ brokem by mmuMous transverse 
gorges or ‘chises. ' Many roa<is and railways 
traverse the chains, some of them of great strategic 
impoitanee. IJmestom! caves are numerous, and 
they ahound iii magnilicent stalactites and in tin; 
bones of (sxtinct animals. Some rivers of consi<ler- 
ahle size .sink into the ground and jcappear after 
some distance, as the Orbe, the J)oubs, and the 
('ieus<!. Pine ])ine-forests are a characteristic 
featui'e of the scenery. 

Jura, an eastern Pierteh departnnuit, b<mn<led 
on Hie P. by Switzeilaud. Aiea, 1928 sep m. ; 
pop. ( 1881 ) 285,263 ; ( 1921 ) 229,062. The slopes of 
the Jura Mountains are thickly wooded, hnl have 
also many ])astuies and meadows. At t he foot of 
th(! Jura come rich vine-land.s. The liver valleys 
ar(‘ devoted to the cultivation of grain ciops of 
various kinds. The chief rivers are th<‘ Doiihs, 
Ain, and Ognon. Water-power is ahundanl. d’ho 
))iine.ipal industries are the working of iion, cheese- 
making, watch-making, nud turnery. Iron, salt, 
marble, clay (for pottery), are the most importnnt. 
mineviils (ixti acted. 'The department is divide<l into 
four ariomlisse.meMts -Loiis-b* Saunier, Poligiiy, 
Siiiut.c t Mamie, and Dole. (Jajut, ill, Lons le Saunier. 

JlllNISsir System, the name given to that 
great sei ies of Mosozoic strata whi(;h includes the 
Lias and oserlying Oolites. The system receives 
its name from the Jura Mountains, whe.ni stiala of 
that age are well dcvidojied. In Filngland Jurassic 
locks extend ovei ji large ar«%a in Yoi kshiri; lietween 
the mouHi of th<! Tei's ;iud Filey Ray, and strebdi 
sonJi fr«Mii t he llumlxu along the w*‘stei-n honlers 
of tb(‘ gK'at Hats ot Lincoln and (Jambridgi*, from 
which they sweeji sout!i-w<*st/ as a hroa«l hell aero.ss 
the Midlands to tin* Rristol CMiannel and tJie coasts 
of the Fnghsli (Mianncl IsMwt^on l^yme Regis and 
Uurlestone Head. Only a few patclies of Jurassic 
rocks o(!cur in Scotland, as m'ar Rrora on the east 
coa.st of Sutheiland, and in some of the western 
islands. In Ireland the system is eipially s])aringly 
represented, as near liame and Poitrush in Antrim. 
On the (kmtiiuMit. rocks of the same age are 
iloveloiied over extensive, regions They form a 
ring or zone-like belt surroumliiie the ( M<‘tace<uiH 
and 'Tertiary <lepo.sits of the Paiis basin, undei- 
neatli which the Jurassic strata doubtless con- 
tinue. Faitber south another belt sweejis round 
the central plateau of France;, and strbtches south 
to the Mediterranean. The most conlimious ar«M.^ 
ill (Germany occur in Franconia, Swahia, and 
I ' p]>ev Silesia. Rocks of the same age. occupy a wide 
region in central and northern Russia, wliile more 


or les.s isolated areas are met with in the Caucasus, 
the Crimea, the Caipathians, the Diiiaric Al])8, 
the Ajiennines, tYc. One of the most important 
Jura.shic tiacts is that of the Jura Mountains, 
extending lietween Basel ami Ceneva. Mai row and 
broader belts of the same .strata occur along the 
northern and soutbeiii Hanks of the Alps. The 
Hysteiii also occiiis in considerable force in the 
north-east and the south of Sjiain. 

Th<e Jiiras.si(; system of IHiiojie has Ijeen ananged 
ill the following gioiip.s : 

I'lMOii CM AN iiiosllj 1)1 li (‘.sl)-\\ JitoT' ()i'i^;m ; thoj contain tiaccs 
ol old l.'iiicl-.siii laces (dii t.-hcd.s), wiHi loots and sloin.s ol lo.ssd 
jilaiils. 

PuHM.AMHAN : (Imdly .sundstonos, marls, and linicstoiin (I’oii,- 
land-s'unc) ; marine. 

KiMMtiiMJiAN ; dark siialo.s and cla}' (Kimciulge Clay); 
mat me. 

CoKAi.i IAN ; liiiieslone.s willi coial.s ((Joial Ha^), clays, and ciil- 
cai-coiis ^^rlts ; iii.arme. 

Oxkiui'IAn: daik ^lav or bltn' clay (Ovfoid Clay), and cid- 
cateoiis .saiidst.onc (Ktdlauays Itoclv — {.’allo\ lan ) , iMaiiiic. 
IlAifioMAN : liinehtoiK-s, clav.s, and sund.s ((.‘ornlaasli, Idadfoid 
(d.iy, uimI Koie.st, Maible); sludly limestonc.s (Cicat oi' Rath 
Oolile), Hl.oiieslield Slate. I''iiller's Eailli ; all niuiinc 
Ba.jocian (or Jn/enoj Oolilt*)' <'alcareoi)« snndslones and fsinn 
( 1 'lieUenliain ); iiuu me ; repi e.sented in Yoi kslm e Itv csl iiai me 
samlsl.oiies, shales, and limestones, with stsniis ol coal and 
ironstone 

Liashic : himds and clav.s (Ifpiiei Lias ) icstinp': on liniesLuiiCs, 
sands, cinvs, and ironstones (Widdle Lias, Mailstone); below 
wbieli come liinestoncs and daik sbales (Lower Lias); all 
iiiai me. 

In India (Cntch) Juiassic strata, ranging fiom 
the Rajocian up to the Portland inu inelusively, 
attain a considerable thickness, 'j'he system is not 
largely developed in Noilh Ameiica ( .Siena ]Se\ ada 
and Rocky Mountains), Imt i.s notable in Coloiado 
for its reinaikablc re})tilian icniaiiis. Finally it 
may be added that Jurassic loeks ba\(‘ been 
directed in SpitslMugen, Siberia, Australia, New 
(Vih'donia, and New Zealand. 

Life of the Vcr\{>d. — M'be juedomimint foiiiis 
among the land-plants weie eyead.s, eoiiifers, buns, 
ami e<jnis<‘tnnis, hut with lJie.se weie as.soclateil 
fniits wdiieh are legaidod as heionging |<j ari 
ancient group of true angio.spei nis ol which llx-ie 
aic no living leiui'.scntativt's. This \cgetation wa'' 
widely Hjiread over the eai th's siirlaei', llouiisliing 
abiimJantly in Rritain, and extending far into tho 
Arelie (Mrcle. 

The lower elasse.s of the animal kingdom weie 
represented by foraminifeia ami spongi's, liy a great, 
variety of corals, by ciiiioids (both stalked and 
flee forms), by starlishes, sea-iircliins, Ac. ('oials 
are es|)e<’ially numerous, and mostly b('long to the 
I <.*ef- building family of .sbar-eorals. .\Ia.riy of (he 
limestones of the ])eriod, imleed, ]iai lieuiarly t.liose. 
of the Cku allian, aresimiily old eoral i(‘ef.s. Amongst 
eiinoids one of the most eliarae.terist ie forms w as 
I’entaerinus a genus still living. Many geneia of 
sea urchins <jeeur ( Acio.salenia, (M<laris, lliudtuna, 
•Ye.), and with these were associated iiummous 
starlishes ami brittle-stars. The most juomiiient 
crustaeeans w^ere long-tailed decapods, to which 
belong our modern lolisteis, praAMis, cVe. ; and true 
crabs weie also present. JiiscoLs were represented 
by ancestral forms of eoekiouch, grasshopiier, 
earwig, ant, dragoii-Hy, iiny Hy, beetles, bugs, Nic. 
Rrachiopods, wdiich foini(>d so idiaiacteristie a 
f(*.‘itiiH‘ in the life of tlu; Pukeozoic si'us, had now' 
ceaseil (o be dominant, iorms, aithougii they woie 
still individually nuineion.s. Most of tiie old 
l‘ala*ozoic ty]>es had di.sa[»j>eaied ladore Jurassic 
time.s — one surviving fmm, Spiriferina, ranging 
from Devonian tinn‘s to the clo.so of the Liassic 
stage. We note, l.owevei, the presence of the 
inarticulate tvpes (Urania, Lingula, Piscina) 
wliich ap]>eared (list in Cambrian times and still 
Hoiirisb in our .s<'a,s, 'I'he most important Jurassic 
braebiopods are Terebral.ula and Rhync.honella, of 
xvhich there were many species. Roth genera have 
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HUivived to tlie present, but are represented by 
only a few species. Amongst the Inmellibranch 
molluscs many fornm unknown in Pal.T.‘ozoic times 
now made their lirst a])pearan('e, the most import 
ant types being the oy.sterH (Ostrea, (irypluea, and 
Exogyra), togetber with Trigonia and Plioiadomya. 
Casteroiiods were fairly numcKnis, and comprised 
rcpr«!sentativeH of tlic wlielks, spindle-shells, sj)ider- 
shells, of existing seas ; and it may be noted 
tliat the earliest rec;ognisahlo fresh- water univalves 
( Puhnlina, Planorl)iM) date from Jurassic times. 
Put th(‘ most characteristic molluscs of this period 
were the cephalopods, both tetrabranchiate and 
dihranchiate tyjios. The former, or chambered 
division, were rejirosented by many forms of 
Animonit(‘s, sevinal Inmdred species having been 
chronicled ; and the latter, or ‘ cuttle-fish ’ division, 
by numerous H])ec.ies of Pelemnite. Among fislies 
were guuioids, usually of small size, find repie- 
sentativ<!.s of the shaiks and rays. Put by far the 
most im)»ortaiit of t in* vertebrates wane the re-ptiles, 
whi<‘h llourisluMl in ex t,raord inary abundance dur- 
ing Jurassic times, and may well be said to be 
the most striking and (diaract<'risti(‘ life-forms of 
the period. (Jhelonians or turth's, lacertilians or 
lizards, and erooodih's are all je|)resented : but the 
most characteristic, ri'jitiles wane the huge s(‘a- 
saurians. Ichthyosaurus (q.v. ), IMesiosaurus (q.v.), 
and Pliosaurus ((j.v.). Another lemarkabh* gioup 
of reptiles were the jitiuosaurs or winged saurians, 
of which the most noted were the Pterodactyls, 
(kmtemporaneou.s with tliese were great J>ino.saur.s 
(q V,), such as (kd-eosaurus, Megalosaurus, Atlanto- 
saurus, iS^c.. whih^ bird-life was represented by the 
toothed Arclueopteryx ((j.v.), w’ith its lizarti-like 
tail. The highest forms of life were small mar- 
supial mammals, soim; of which seem to iiave been 
insectivorous, wliile otliers were heibivorous. 

Physical Condihoiis. - During Jurassie times the 
area now occupied in the Pritish Islands by tlie 
older rocks appears to have been lor the most part 
dry land. The sea covered tluj north-east corner 
of Ireland, and <!X tended along the west coast of 
Scotland over the site (if W'hat is now Skye, and it 
seems in like manner to have occupied the North 
Sea oj)posite the oast coast, a jiortion of which in 
Sutherland w'as covered by it. What are now' the 
high gi'ounds of northern England and Wales and 
the heights of D(‘Von and (kuiiw’all, together with 
a ridge of J’aheozoic rocks which exttmds under 
hondoii, w(Me the chi(d' land-aieas in south Prit.dn, 
so that lu'arly all England w'as under water in the 
earlier stages of the Jurassic jxuiod. The same 
sea s\\('pt over vast areas of W'hat is now the 
Eurojx'an continent. The older rocks in the north- 
west and north-(!ast of J^'rance and the central 
jilateau of the same eountry formed dry land— .all 
the rest was submerged. In like manner, wide 
regions in Sj)ain were under water. In middle 
Eur()i)e the sea covenxl nearly all the low grounds 
of north (Germany, and extended far east into the 
lieart of Ku.asia, W'lionce it passed north, and was 
douhthsss confluent with the Arctic Oce.an. It 
<x‘euj>ied the site of the Jura Mountains, and 
])asHcd eastwards into Pohemia, w'hih; on the south 
side of tlic Alps it sjuead over a large part of Italy, 
exteiidingeastwjuds from the Alps so as fosiihiuerge 
a broad region reaeliing as far as the Canca.siis 
Mountains. In sluirt, what arc now' the cential and 
southern portions of our continent formed a great 
archijielago in w'hich appeared nuinerons islands 
large and small. 'I'he chief land -areas of the 
Europc.an region, therefore, were confined to the 
north and north-west. The exi.stence of this 
northern land is shown by the fact that, while the 
Bajocian of the south of lingland consists of purely 
marine accumulations, thecontemporaneousdeiiosits 
in Yorkshire are largely fresh-water and estuarine. 


The Jurassic strata, wliich attain a thickness of 
several thousand feet, point to considerable sub- 
sidence ; the dow’nward movement, however, was 
not continuous, hut seems to Imve been inter- 
rnjited by pauses. Taken as a whole the strata 
of north-western and central Europe are indicative 
of rather shallow- water conditions ; hut the waters 
w'ere often Hufliciently clear to favour the abundant 
growth of coral-reefs. Ai't(M' the dtqxisition of the 
Portland ian beds the sea disa])p(au’ed from what are 
now' l.lu! low' grounds of England. succe(xling 

Purheckian Ixxls are for the most jiart of fresh- 
water oiigin, and seem to have been laid <lown at 
or Tiear tlui month of some largii river, w'hich 
nrohahly t(x>k its rise in Uu; hills of England or 
Wales, aiul (lowed south across the njxaisfxl l>ed of 
tlie Junixsic sea. Similar indications ot a more 
or less ahnijit change from sea to fiesh water are 
afforded by the Jurassic of etuitial f'lmojx*, as in 
northern France!, I]an<)v(!r, Wbistphaliii, and the 
Jura in Sw'itzeiland. While tlie Jurassi(! of 
cenf.ral and north-west(!rn Em ope w'ould seem to 
have accuiiiul.ated in somewhat sluillow seas, tin* 
con tern {loraneous strata of the Meiliterraiii'an liasin 
h.avo a dexddedly more pelagic aspect. Tlii.s 
.southern (h'vedopment of the Jurassic is sometimes 
called (be Tithonian series. It is recognised in the 
southern Alps, the southern Tyrol, the VeiK'tian 
and Ibahnatnan Alps, and the, Carpathi.ans, and 
extends into noithern Afii(!a. 

The climatic conditions of the Jurassic peri(xl 
apjxiar to liave been extri'inely genial. lieef-lmild- 
ing corals, for example, flourished in latitudes 
which arc now some 3000 miles north of the 
])iesent range of reef-liuilders, while cuttle-fishes 
and Ammonites and large sea reptiles lived far 
within the Arctic (hide. 

Jiirieff. Sco UoifFAT. 

Jlirieil, Pli':JUU-: ( 16.37-1713), a French Pro- 
testant divine, studied at Sedan and Sanmur, 
received Episcojial ordination in England, and 
after .some ycar.s of the ])astorate, became piofessor 
at Sedan. On the revocation of tlie Edict of 
Nantes ( 1685) he b(5came pastor of the Walloon 
church at Rotterdam, where till liis death he busied 
him.solf in interpreting the Apocalypse and in de- 
fending the Protestant faitli alike against Aniauld, 
Possnet, and Payle. 

Jurisdiction, in Law', means the anthoiity 
which a comt or judge has to eiilei tain a pai liciil.ar 
(*ase and decide it. The general rule is, that if 
a court whieli has no jurisdiction to decide a jiar- 
tieular case d(X‘s decide it, the judgiin'iit is a mere 
nullity. Juri.sdiction may lie limited either locally, 
as in the case of a county court; or per.sonally, jus 
where a court has a (jiioium ; or as to amount, as 
when Ihe Eom t of Session in Scotland takes cog- 
nisance only of cases above tlie value of £50 ; or 
as to the nature of tlie (juestions to he determined, 
W'hether crimes or civil actions. Jurisdiction is 
said to be concurrent or cumulative W'hen it may 
he exci'cised in the same cause by any om* of two 
or more courts at the choice of the suitor. In 
criminal procedure, to prevent the collision which 
might arise from each of the courts claiming to 
exercise the right, it has been established as a rule 
that the judge who first exercises jurisdiction in 
the cause acquires a right, jure py'a'reHtnoi/^, to 
judge in it exclusive of the others ‘This light of 
prevention plainly appears to he peculiar to ciiminal 
jurisdiction. In civil process it is the [uivate 
pui-suer w'ho has the only right of clioosiiig before 
wliich of the courts he shall su(> ’ (see Interna- 
tional Law ). Jurisdiction is said to he privative, 
on the other hand, w'hen the c.ouit having jurisdic- 
tion is the only court entitled to adjudicate in such 
cases. When a judge appoints another pei*son to 
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act in Ills place as deputy or substitute he is said 
to dele^oite his jujiM<iictioii. 

Jurisprildciire is tlie science of law which 
professes to discuss the juinciples on which lej^al 
ri^dits should be proU'cted and entorced ; or it may 
he called the philosophy of law. In its literal 
sense the teim means merely knowled'jfe of the 
law, anil seems to have bemi so used in the Roman 
law, from which it has been borrowed. The word 
is often used in a jiopular sense in Rritain as 
synonymous with law, and it is also s(» used in 
L' ranee ; but it is more corniid-ly used in contradis- 
tinction to law, as implyin^^ tlie system or suppo.sed 
methodical scheme embracirif^'^ tlu! jnincipn^s on 
which positive law is founded. Tlie Institutes of 
.Justinian deline juiispnidenc.e, with a certain pom- 
pousness, as being the knowledge of things di\ ino 
and human, the seienee of right and wrong. A 
distinction is sometimes made between general 
jnris[)rudenee, which investigates the juiiieijiles 
common bo various systems of iiositive law, divest- 
ing these of their local, jiartial, and otlun- acci- 
dental peculiarities; and jiarticiilar jurispnidciH*e, 
wliich coniines itself to tlic particular laws of 
any country, say England, or Fiance, or Scotland, 
as an iiidcpeiideiit system takim by itself. Juiis- 
]irudencc tlius embraces a wide range, as treating 
of all those duties which are enforced between 
man and man : and yet it may be safely said 
that lawyers, though dealing with tlu> M'siilts of 
the science every day ot their lives, seldom gi\e 
any attention to iJii* latent and g'cneral principles 
on wliieli these results are foumled. 'Plie seimuai 
has been cultivated rather by students of philosophy 
than by lawyers; and the distinctive colouis of 
the characteristic ])liilosopliies of England and 
Scotland have tinged the jurispnideneo of the 
several countries. The utilitarianism of Loi'ke 
and Mill has given a piaetical or einjnncal 
character to hinglish jurisprudence, which may be 
seen in the leg^al woi hs or Hobbes and Bentliani, 
and at its hardest in tlie ‘ cast-iron ’ sysUmi of 
Austin, whoHii lectures wore long the first Englisli 
authority on this subject. In Scotland, on the 
otlier baud, a constant tradition of another tend- 
eiK'.y has been maintained among scientific jurists 
since the lime of liord Stair. Scottish juris- 
prudence has always liad a closer allinity witii the 
systems of the pliilosopliieal writers of France 
and (b'lnmny, and bases its conclusions upon the 
law of nature lalJier (ban ujion cxjieriiiiental coni- 
pirrisons of varying syslimis of jmsitive law. It is 
aevelojied in the works of Feiguson, David Hume, 
Adam Smith, Dngald Stewart, and Frofessor 
Lorimi'r. 'Plie risamt trmdeney of sidenlilic jurisls 
in England lias been to abandon the emjiiiical 
methods of treatnumt for the historical method (of 
wiiicli the most prominent and sneeessful follower 
wasSii Henry IMaine), tiacing the birth and giowtb 
of lega,l conceptions from i emote ages and jninii- 
tive civilisjit/ions. And, stiiiiulated liy Roman Haw 
and continental juiists, IJritisli scholars, notalily 
Professor Hollanil, have done valuable work from 
tlie analyt.ical standjioint. 

Jury* it body of private i^itizens, sworn to try a 
(juestion of fact, or to assivss the amount of a pay- 
ment legally due. In almost, all systems of law 
the onlinary citizen or freeman is called to take 
some part in tlie ad ministr-ation of justice. The 
judiccs of Roman law an* sometimes compared rrith 
modern jurymen ; and the jndc.r was in fact a 
private citixon, empowered to try iinestions of fact 
and haw under the general directions of a sujieiior 
magistrate. In communities of 'reut'onic origin, 
anil esjiecially in England, the people — i.e. the 
qualilicd freemen, or a selection from their number - 
l>erformed many important duties in civil disputes 


and criminal tiials. 'I’liey acted as accusers, to 
‘ present ’ ollenders against the law; they decided 
what action should Im taken on a proof by wit- 
nesses, compurgabors, or ordeal ; they were them- 
selves witnesses to the acts by which a title to 
land was established ; even sales of goods wore, in 
old time, witiies.sed by a kind of jury of t ownsnien. 
Many pcisons suppose that tiiaJ by jniy, in the 
modern sense, is as old as King Alfred ; and a 
cartoon in the Houses of I’ai lianient ('inbodios this 
jiopniar belief. Dr Stubbs (see his (. 'un.st H nt loiiai 
lli.stortf, ebaj). xiii. ) attaches great jnij>ortam-e to 
Hie ])o|mlar element in the ancient eom ts ; but 
he traces tlie modern jury system to a Frankisli 
origin. IniMiirv i»,v sworn recognitors, as dcscri)>(‘(l 
in the FranK (.*a])itnlari(;s, may ha\(* licen adojited 
in part fioni the Homan inijierial legislation. In- 
biodnced into England by tin* Norman ( 'onqneror, 
this form of ini)niry Avas dovclojied into trial 
by jniy under the infhienee of tlie Flantagenet 
kings and tludr h*gal advisers. In course of time 
the ‘ juratorcs ’ ceased to he rcgaided as witnesses, 
or as jmlges of law and custom ; th(‘\ ucleil on 
uoofs laid l»efore them, and they took the law 
roni a jiresiding judge. The paitisans of loyal 
juerogative would have gone further; lh('> would 
have (h'prived the juryiiien of their indcjicmh'nee, 
ami eonqielleil them to find the vi'iilict dietatt'il 
by the judge or the advisers of the crown. After 
a long struggle the independenee of the juiy aaus 
vindicated ; w hile at the same time the jiidgivs 
Aveie freed from subservii'iieo to the eroAvn ; the 
functions of jmlge and jury wane aeemately dis- 
tingnislied ; and the rules of (‘Nidi'iiei* were de- 
v<*loped into a rational system. 'I’lial by juiy is 
]>ii/ed as oii<5 of the ehiei s;i,i ('guards ot the liheities 
ol th(* subji'ct ; it is jiilinitteil to be the l»esl mode 
of trial ill eiiminal eases of import anee, and in 
those ei\il ea.ses wlieie damag(*s imiy have* to be 
assi's.si'd for wrongs whieh all’eet Hu* neison, family, 
or K'jMitation ol tin* ]>lainHir. In onlinary meiean- 
tile e.'ises the tendency in England is to dispense* 
wdtb jnrii's ; the ad jiistnient of pnqx'i tv rights is 
also left, for the most jisrt, to the judges. In 
political <*as(‘s special importance atlaelies to the 
rules of law' which secure the selection ot afaiily 
representative jury. It is not jiossibb* und<*r 
iiiodeMii law to jiaek a jury with partisans of the 
government. In those* jiji.rts of h eland wdien* 
lopular feeling is liostile to the gnvcrnnu*nt, counsel 
or the crown have been fiei|uen(lA ebarg(.*d willi 
making an unfair use of tlu'ii light to ordt*r a 
juror to ‘stand by ’ wdien bis name is ealli'd ; but 
it may be Avell to point out that juiymen are liiible 
to be intimidated iiy the jieojdi*, in eases in w liieli 
party feeling is deejdy arousi'il in Irt'land, and tliut 
tlie democi aide spirit is not always laAonialile to an 
impartial administration of justice. 'J la* Se.\ 1 )is- 
qiialitieation {Henioval) Act, IPlt), niadi* women 
eligible as jurors tlirougbout tin* I nited Kingdom. 

In the modern criminal practice of I'bigland and 
Ireland .several forms of jury are in use. d'lii* 
(Coroner's .Jury consists of* twelve* men, usually 
iiouselio.ders, summoned by a. peace-ofJirei- a.(*ting 
under the c.oronei’s wanant, to ini|uire in cases of 
sudden death, iS:e. If (li(*ii inquisition, or recorded 
verdict, charges any pi rsoii w ith crime, the jiersiJti 
accused must bo arrested and brought to trial. 
I’lie iirand dury is a body of not li'ss than twelve 
and not more than twenty-tliree men, summoned 
by the sheriff to consider Hie indictments to be 
jm'ferred at assizes, quarter .si'ssions, or tin* (Viitral 
(Viniirial C’oiirt. d’liey bear only the witnesses for 
the pro.sccution ; if they think the evidence w holly 
iiiHuflicient, they ‘ignoie’ the indictment, and the 
foreman indoi'ses it with the words *110 true bilk’ 
If they think there is a case which the accused 
ought to answer, t hey tiiul ‘ a true hill,’ and the 
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accused is tiiereupou arrai^riied before a Petty 
Jury, wlio inquire 'vvlietlier he is or 

not. The p(;tty jury consistR of twelve house- 
liohh'rs or owners of )n()|)erty, wliose names are 
cal)e<l over fioin the panel, oi‘ parehinent list pre- 
pared hy th(‘ sheriir. 'J’lie |Misoner may challenge 
the array— i.e he may allege, (hat the panel is un- 
fairly made up. lie niay challenge peremptoiiJy 
thirty-liv(‘ jurors in a case of treason, twenty in 
a eaM(» of telony ; and either the crown or the 
accuf-ed may clialleng<! any nuniher of jurons for 
cause .shown. VVlien twelve men have been sworn, 
counsel and witnesses for the prosecution and 
defence a<ldioss themselves to the jury ; the judge 
ir)t-erposes to d(;cid(! i)oints of law, or to remind 
counsel or witmvssf's of their duty ; at the close of 
tin; trial h(‘ suimh up the evidence, ami states 
clearly to Ibe juiy the question they have to 
decdile. If the jury retire to consider their verdict 
iiTi oflieer is sworn to keep them ‘ without meat, 
(liink, or fire;’ })ut the judge may allow them 
to have a fire and reasonable ndreshment. The 
verdict of the jury must he nnanimouK ; and it is, 
generally speaking, conclusive ; the })riHouer can- 
not he tried again on tlie saim*- charge. Common 
jurors d(» not reendve any remuneration. On an 
indictment or eriminal iufonuatiou for lihel Fox’s 
Ae.t, ])asHed in 17112, empowers the, jury to lind a 
gc.rieial verdict on tint whole matter m issue. 'I’lie 
judges, ill e.ertain iiolitical cases, had directed the 
jiuy lo liml the debmdants guilty on proof of puhli- 
ealion of Ihe iiaper charged Lo he a lil>el ; and the 
net eh)ses tlu‘, last stage in (he struggle for the 
indi'pimdenee of juri(\s in eiimiiiul cas(5,s. 

Civil eases which come he.fore a jmige and jury 
may be tiiv'il Ivy a (.'onmiori jury of twidve men, 
whose, iiaiiK's are called from the sheiitf's panel, as 
ill mimimil cases, llotli jiarties liaviv the light of 
clialhmge to tlu; array, or to the name of an indi- 
\idual juuu, for c.ause sliown. Either parly may 
demand a special jury — i.e. a jury chosen Irom a 
special list, in which an; entered the naiiu's of 
pel sons possessing a prope,rt> (pialilication higher 
than is UMpiiied in (be ease of <;onimou jurors. 
Special jurois aie paid; tin; pavment is usually at 
(lui rate ot on(‘ guinea for (‘aeli case. 'I’be jury 
must lx; umuiimoiis ; but tlie verdii't of a majority 
may be taken by consent of the ]>a,iib;s. If tlie 
ease is comproinise<l a juror is withdrawn by (*ou- 
sent, and the east* comes to aii end. In the county 
conit/ small civil eas<‘s are sometimes tried by ilie 
judge and a, jnrv' of live. For the use of the term 
jury in coiiuectiou with manorial courts, see 
Manoi;. 

In Scotland forty live jurors are summoned in 
criminal cases, of whom lift(;en are chosen by lot to 
try tli(‘ c-ase ; the verdict of a majority suilices. The 
crown and the aireused have each live peremptory 
cliallenges ; and any numlx'r of jurors may be ebal- 
lenged on cause shown. In some points the po.si- 
tion of tin; accused is lag ter than in Engl.aiid. lie 
is I'nlitled to have a eojiy of t in; indictment, a list of 
th(' witnesses to be lirought forward against him, 
and a list of the jurors - advantages which an Eng- 
lish prisoner has no legal right to demaml, unle.ss 
he is accused of treason oi' misprision of tieason. 
Evhlence is lirst given on hotli sides ; the counsel 
for the jirosecution then addresses the jury, ainl the 
prisoner's counsel speaks last. In England the 
prosecuting counsel may reply if evidence is given 
on behalf oi the accused ; and the Attorney -general 
or Solicitor g(;n(;ral claims the right to reply, even 
if no such evidence is given. Again, the jury in 
Scotland may lind the charge ‘not proven;’ and 
this verdict is so far linal that the prisoner cannot 
be put on liis trial a second time on the same 
charge. This rule gives the accused an additional 
chance of escape ; out there is something to be 


said against the expediency of permitting a verdict 
which leaves tlie question of guilt or innocence un- 
decided, an<l allows the accused to go free without 
clearing his character. Trial hy jury in civil cases 
was no part of the ancient practice of the (bmrt of 
Session- it was intiodiieed in 1816 by an act which 
adopted most of the Englisli rules. As in England, 
the jiny in civil cases consists of twelve persons ; 
hut unanimity is not essential. If, after being 
kcjvb tliiee hours in deliberation, nine or more oi 
the jury agree on a veidic.t, then verdict is taken 
as that of the jury. If, after h(;ing inclosed iiim* 
lioiiis, the jury cannot agree, the judge is entitled 
to discharge them, ami generally does so. 'I’he 
jutlgo may allow the jury refreslnuent after they 
are locked up to deliherato. 

In Irelana the iury laws are substantially the 
same as in England. Until the passing of (he Act 
of 1871 (Lord O’lTagan’s Act), 34 ami 36 Viet, 
chaji. 66, modilied by 39 and 40 Viet, chap. 21, hy 
which the empanrielling and summoning of juries is 
made the subject of more stringent provisions, the 
law in England and Ireland was precisidy similai . 
Jiut special legislation has from time to time 
withdrawn from </ho consideration of juries in 
li eland foi a limited jieriod certain crimes of an 
agrarian or ‘ (juasi-political ’ character in times of 
gieat mitional excitenumt. lly t he ( h'inies Act, 60 
and 6J Viet. clia]>. 20, special jtovver, ex(.(!ri(ling as 
high as that of imposing seiitt;n(!es of six months’ 
imprisonment, on conviction of certain sjiecilied 
ollenc(;s, were conferred on specially constituted 
magisterial courts silJ/ing without a jury. And 
sj>ecial juries for tla- triaf of criminal charges may 
he empannellod in certain cases. 

Thedraiul Juiy in lieland was till 1898 entiust(;d 
not only with tlx; oidinary (Miminal husiiiess per- 
iormed by the gi.tnd juiy in England, hut also with 
the <;ntire local government ot the country, county 
by c.ountv, much as the same was fornieriy caiiicll 
on in England by the justices in Quarter Sossions ; 
hu( the Irish Loi'al ( Jovei iimeut Act of )S9S with- 
donv all its a<lmiiiistia.tive functions, and conferred 
tli(;m on (’ouuty Councils elected triennial ly. 'I'lie 
authority of the Irish grand juries dated from 
Anglo-Norman times ; and laws, custom, and tradi- 
tion of 709 yeais wete sninmed up and ascertained 
only in 1830 hy the liish Crand Juiy Act, 

in the United States English principles have boon 
adopted ; and trial by jury is madi* part of the 
constitution in most of tlie states. Tliere are some 
states in wliicli the jurors are «;mpowered to decitle 
jj[uestioiis of law in criminal cases, and in some tlio 
judge is forbidden to charge the jury on the facts. 
A verdict can he returned only on the nnanimon.s 
vote of a jury; and, with a view to securing impar 
tiality, each juror is required to swear that lu* it^ 
free from any ]»reconccived ojiinion a.s to tin; case 
on trial, and has no iiitormation calculated to inllu- 
euce his d(‘cision. The law permits the challenging 
of individual jurors, both peremptorily ami for 
cause ; and this right has freiinently been grossly 
ahns(;(l for the jiurpose of delaying justice. J'iie 
Hritish colonies have franuvl their jury laws, for 
the most part, on the English model. 

Jury trial has been established in Fiance (wheie 
the verdict of a majority is suhiedenth bi 

many other continental countries, in most of 
wliicii the institution wdll lie found to hear a 
general lesemhlance to the English jniy. 'rhere 
are, of course, endless dilVerences in <letail. 

S<-e Forsyth, ffistor}/ of htf Jnrv ( 18 tM ; F/Osscr, 

Hiiitorical Derefoprnmt of the Jnrv Svstem ( N Y. 1893) ; 
Stubbs, Constitutional, jfistnrt/ of Evd/aint : i’ollock and 
Maitland, Histor// of English Lav : (uid UuiMiNAL Law. 

Jury mast, a temporary spar, used to re]>lace 
a mast which has been lost fiom any cause, and 
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80 to enable the veH.sel to l each some port for more 
pennaneiit ro{>air. 

Jus Devollltllllly I>hrase of ecclesiastical 
law uHcd to denote the right of a church to pie- 
sent a niinister to a vacant parisli if the pation 
neglect to exercisi* his right within the legal time. 
In the lOstahiished (’liuich of Scotland, ii a cure 
]>e vacant h.v death or otherwise, a fit person must 
he |)r(‘.Hented to tlie jireshyteiy to sujiply the cure 
wiliiin six months after the occurrence of the 
valiancy. Jf no appointment is made in this time by 
till', congregation the light of presentation accrues 
to the pieshytery, and is called /vav devolutinn. 

Jus ileiitiiiiii. See Internationa I. Law. 

Jus IHai'iti* a phiasc used in Koman law, and 
adopted in Scots law to denote the legal right 
ac<;ruing to a Imshand (fiia husband ovei his wile’s 
propel I, y See HuSHANI) AND WiKK. 

Jus Prim:*; Noctis, the right of ilellma- 
tion of virgins, granted (»n the oc<‘asion ol a 
mairiage to a special jieison, as a chad oi s [uiest-, 
among many savage races, as the Kmipetii-I'islvimo, 
Larihs, ami coitain Brazilian tribes. We have 
a.ccounts by early tiavcllers describing tin* custom 
as existing in Nicaiagua, ’J’encriire, Cambodia, 
Malabar; and Sugenheim iisscits that th(‘ Fiench 
kings Bliilij) V’l. and (diarhis V’l. could not, in the 
J4th cenl,uiy, indiu!e the Bishops of Amiens to give 
u)) the aiK'M'nt right. Among many sa\agi‘s €'i simi 
lar 1 ) 1 1 \ ilege is fieely granted to all the guesl.s at a 
wending ])eiha[)s a survival of a rewaid for help 
in the abduction, although Avehuiy ingeniously 
attempted to ex])laln it as originally an act of 
expiation for individual marriage. Again, a period 
of privih'ged and unlitniteil license just liefore 
marriage is not uncommon ; while we often meid 
with the practice of lending a wife or a daughter 
to a stranger from primitive notions of hospitality. 
J)r Karl Schmidt in his erudite work, Jus Primiv 
Noctis, eine f/Rsckichtliche U ntermchung {FreWmvf;', 
1881 ), contends that this ‘ droit du seigneur ’ never 
existed in Europe, having left no evidence of its 
existence in laws, charters, decretals, trials, or 
glossaries, and that the later belief in it is merely 
‘ oin gelehrter Ahorglaube,’ which has arisen in 
various ways, as from reports of individual cases of 
tyranny and from an unnecessarily gross interpreta- 
tion hidng attached to the fine jiaid by the vassal 
to his feudal lord for pennisHioti to marry. Baeh- 
ofen, Uiraud-Teulou, and Kulischer regard the ///jf 
prinKJB nodis accorded to a special jierson as a sur- 
vival from a primitive stage of promiscuity iir com 
munal marriage, the ancient communal right being 
in course of lime taken away from the eommunity 
and tiiinsferred to the priest, king, or nohle, as its 
chief reju(!sentative. It is jKohaps more simj)ly 
to he understood as a mere tribute that may he 
exacted as a right by savage potentates, or as a 
supreme mark of loyalty or resjject otl'ered to a chief 
or priest. Tliis allegiMl ancient seignorial ])rivil(!ge 
is the keynote of Beaumont and Klclchei .s odious 
play. The Cuslotn of the Country. 

Jllssc'ruiuL dKAN Adrien Antoine .Idles, 
l)orn at l^yonsin 1855, served in thcFiench embassy 
at London in 1887-90, and in 1902-24 was ambas- 
sador to tlu^ United States. He has written, in 
French and in English, on English wayfaring lib*, 
on tlie literary history of the English jieople, on 
Shakespeare in France, dames 1. of Scotland, 
Borisanl, Americans, &c. 

Jussicih fji^dly of French botanists. 

—Antoine dk Jussied, born at Lyons, 6tb July 
1680, died at Paris, 22d April 175^, was ju'd 
fessor of Botany and ilirector of the Botanical 
Giinlen at Paris, wrote various works on botany, 
and edited 'J’ournefort’s Inst it it Hones Botanira 
(1719).— His brother, Bernard de Jussieu, born 


at Lyons, I7tli August 1099, died in Paris, 6th 
November 1777, contented himself with assist- 
ing Antoine and his son without seeking renown by 
the publication of his ow n observations. In 1758 ho 
w^as named superintendent of the, gardens at the 
Petit Trianon, and there anariged the plants in 
accordance witli a natural system substantially 
the same as that wdiic.h his nepliew' Tjanrent siib- 
se(|nontly elaborated in a moie perfeet manner. 
He edited the second edition of Tournefort’s His- 
toire (tes Plantes cjni tanssent dans les Environs 
de Pans (2 vols. 1725 ).— An'I'dine Laurknt DE 
.Jdksieu, born at Lyons, 12tli April 1748, died 
at Paris, 17tb Sentember 1836, the nejibew and 
)upil of Bernard, was ajijiointed professor of 
iotaiiy at the Paris Botanical (larden in 1770. 
His Genera Idantarnm {Vld>^) laid down the prin- 
cijiles on which modern botanical classilication 
is l)ased (see Botany). ()n the outbreak of the 
Revolution the hospitals of I’aris were put in 
bis charge. In 1793 be organised the libuiry of the 
Museum, one of the best in Euro]»e. In 1820 be 
resigned his professorial chair to Ids son Adrien. 
He published numerous ])jipers on botany m Annales 
dn Miisevm (from 1804 20), and in Pteinmnaire des 
Svienees Natvrelles. — Adrien de .Iussied, son of 
Laurent, born at Paris, Ui'cember 23, 1797, died in 
tlie same city, June 29, 1853, succeeded bis father 
in 1820. On taking the degree of M.l). in 1824, 
be presenteil as bis thesis a valuable inemoii on 
the Eiijiborbiacea*. 'Phis was followed by equally 
useful papers on the Kutacea?, Meliacca', and 
Malpigbiaeea*, and a memoir on the embryo of 
the Monocotybidoiis. His Cours JGementatre de 
Botanimte (1842) reached a 12tb edition in 1884. 
A nuimier of able botanists of all nations ovved 
their training to liim. 

Juste* THf:oDORE, a Belgian historian, wan 
born at Brussids, lltli .lanuary 1818, became in 
1859 keejier of tlie Museum of Antiipiities there, 
and in 1870 professor of History, and iIkmI 11th 
August 1888. Juste was a voluminous waiter, but 
many of bis works aie of considerable value for the 
history of bis country. He is best known by his 
Fondidenrs de la Minuirchte Beige (27 vols. 1805- 
81). Many of his earlier whuks (1830-80) are 
abriilged in Le Pantheon National (1881 ). 

Juste milieu, a French term, signifying the 
just mean, or, according to the common exiuession, 
the golden mean. After th(‘ ri'volulion of 1830 this 
term acquired a political sigidlication, and came 
into very frequent use, because of the deidaration 
of the organs of lamis lMdlip]te, that the Juste 
indicu was the only principle ol govcinmeut which 
could .secure the welfare ol Pranc.e, 

JllStiee, Huiii Uddut of, one of the two great 
sections of the Fbiglish sujneme courts, ns arranged 
by the Judicature Acts ((|,v.). For the Scottish 
C’ollege of Justice, see CoDRT OF Session. 

Justice, Lord (!hief, the title given to the 
chief judge of the King's Bench Division of the 
High Court of JusMce ; lonnerly given also to 
the chief judge of die Common Pleas. He of the 
King's Bench was, and still is, Lord Chief justice 
of England; and on him were c,onferred, in 1881, 
the, power.s of tlie Lord Cdiief- justice of Common 
IMeas, that tlivision of the court heing aholislied. 
Puisne (i.e. lesser or ordinary) judges in all divi- 
sions of the High (’onil hear the title of Justice, 
and are spoken of as ‘ Mr Ju, slice Smith,’ &c. 

,lustice-|gfeuerat, Loiti), the liighest judge in 
Scotland, also calleii the J.,ord President of the 
(’oiirt of Session (q.v.). Next to him ranks the 
Lord .lustice-clerk. See Justiciary Court. 

Ju.stice of tlso J*euce# A justice of the 
peace is an interior magistrate appointed by special 
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commission under the Great Seal to keep the 
])eace within the county, borougli, or liberty for 
which lie is appointed. In 1264 the name cusios 
pads oj>pears for the first time in English his- 
tory. Until the thirty -fourth year of the reign of 
Edward III. the officers appointed in each county 
to maintain internal order Avere invariably de.scribed 
a.s guardians or conservators of the peace. Origin- 
ally royal nominees, tlje conservators of the peace 
were, alter the fifth year of Edward 1., cho.sen (at 
least occasionally) by the whole community in the 
county court, under the instructions of tlie king 
conveyed by tlie sheriir. But after the tleposition 
of Edward ’ll. the ai)pointnient of special custudes 
pans was ordained by parliament ( 1 Edward III. 
suit. 2, chap. 16, IH27). The right of election thus 
taken away fiom the people was soon vested in, 
and has ever since been exercised by, tlie .sovereign. 
While tin* j)ower of appointing justices of the peace 
now practically belongs to the Loid Chancellor, it 
must b(i clearly understood that the commission of 
tin; peace is in theory the King’s commission, and 
that tin's Lord (fiiancellor lias no such authority 
over justices of tin* jieaee as he possesses ov(‘r 
judges of the county courts. 'I'lie functions of the 
custodi's pans appoint^isl in 1827 wore rapidly and 
widi'Iy extended by suhseqnmit legislation ; and 
86 lOdward 111. stat. 1, chap. 12, gave foi the fiist 
time to the ohl (Uistodes pads their familiar modem 
name. In 1590 a new fomi of coimnission wa.s 
agreinl upon, in w hich all the particnlans formeily 
Hj)ecifi(sl from a nninher of statutes were conijiie- 
In'uded in words of ge.neial de.scription. This was 
jiresented to tlie chancellor, accepted, sealed, and 
with slight variations has continued in use ever 
since. Under Richaul 11. justices of the jicace 
attending (luarter sessions were entitled to 4s. a 
day, payable oui/ of the fines and amercianumts 
at such sessions. It appears, how'cver, that these 
payments were often made out of the emoluments 
of t he slieiifl', and they were aludisheil. The ollice 
of justice of tlie iieace has since been entirely 
gratuitous ; but, aftei the conversion of the con- 
st. ilmlMiy into police, stipendiary inagist.rates exer- 
cising a summary jurisdiction not unlike that of 
the justi<‘es have been ajijiointed in all large cities 
and in many laige towns. The olfice of justice 
of th(^ p(‘ace seems to have been held on several 
occasions by a hidy. 

'J’Ik; statute 1 1 Henry VI 1. chap. 8 enabled justi'*es 
of th(! i»eaee to d(>terniine all otlences except tieason 
and felony without a jury uiton information in the 
king’s inline. But this act was nqxailed in the 
fii>t year of the reign of Henry VIII. In 1658, 
when tlie Baiehonos Parliament made marriage a 
purely civil contract, justices of the {»eace w'ere 
em))ower(>.d to hear the mutual declaiations of 
the contracting paities. 'I'hey w'cie, authorised by 
tludr commi.ssion, and still have power, to receive 
infonnation witij regard to any indictable oflence. 
'I'iiey W'ere also invested wdth important adminis- 
tuitive functions, such as the licensing of ale- 
houses and the appointment of over.s(;ers of the ))oor 
or snrveyous of highways; and as local authojity 
they transacted tlie chief county hnsine.s.s, con- 
trolled the county police, and levied the county 
rati's. The summary jurisdiction of justices of the 
peace has, hoAvever, been defined and restricted 
by recent legislation, and the Local Government 
Acts of 1888 and 1898 have transferred to elective 
antliorities most of the administrative powers for- 
merly exercised by justices, exc<!j>t tbe.ir share in 
the control of tlie police and their duties as to 
the grant of licenses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. See CouNTY, and Quakter Sessions. 

The follow'ing are ex ojfido justices of the peace : 
{a) In every commission of the peace for a county, 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord President, Lord Privy 


Seal, and other mem hers of the Privy Council, 
Lord CJiief- Justice, Master of tlie Rolls, Lords 
Justices of the Court of A pjieal, Justices of the High 
Court, and the Attorney- and Solicitor-Geneial ; 
(6) the chairman of a county council for his county, 
and the mayor of a borough for his horongh, during 
his year of olfice and tlie next succeeding year. 
Apart from those ex ojjidu appoinl.nients, there 
are tw'o main classes of justices of the jieace — 
those exercising jurisdiction within counties, and 
those ajqiointcil for boron glis. Both aie appointed 
by the crown, the former usually on the recom- 
mendation of the Loid-lieutenant of the county 
to the land Chancellor, the latter sometimes on 
the rccomnnuidation of the tow'n council to the 
JiOiil Chancellor. In many eases, however, the 
Lord Chancelloi acts indejiendently of the town 
council or its wishes. Umier the Alunicipal Cor- 
poration Act, 1882, sect. 158, Ixuough justices 
have no authority to act at general oi (piaiter 
sessions for the county. County justices, on the 
other liand, have primd fade concurrent jnris- 
diclion within any horongh which forms ]tart of 
the county, and which lias no separate conit of 
qiiaiter se.ssions. In tlie case of hoiough justices 
no sjiecial (jualilication beyond that of residence 
in or wilhin 7 miles of the borough is refjiiiied. 
In the case of county justices, a qualification by 
estate w'as foinierly nece.ssary ( JuNtice.s’ Qnalilica- 
tion Act, 1744 ); and the Justices’ Qualification 
Act, 1875, allowed a qualification by occiijiation. 
’riie Justices of the Peace Act, 1906, abolislied the 
qualification by estate ; and a person, if in other 
respiicts the law' allow's it, may be appointed a 
justice of the peace ior any county, or any riding 
or division of a county, notwitlistamUng tliat he 
does not reside the county, if he veNiiles within 
7 miles thereof. A solicitor, if otherwise qualified, 
may, since the act of 1906, he ajipointed a justice 
of the peace for any county ; hut no solicitor so 
appointeil, nor any’ jiarlner of his, may jiractise 
ilirci'tly or indiiectly liefore the jiistiee.s of that 
county or for any horongh within iL No sherilf 
can act during Ids shrievalty as justice of the peace 
for the county in w hich he is sherill; and no person 
can he appointed to act during bankruptcy. Dis- 
qualification by sex for the apiiointment of justice 
iif the i>eace has ceased sinc.e 1919 (9 and 10 (leo. V. 
chap. 71 ). Bias oi individual interest may also dis- 
qualify a justice from acting. The ollice of justice 
of the peace, Ixdng conferred by the erow'n, subsists 
only during the pleasnieof the sovereign. 'I'lie coin- 
mission a]>{>oints all the persons named therein to 
keep t he peace in the county specified, and any tw'o or 
more of them to inquire of and determine ofi'ences 
committeil in such county ; in w'hich number some 
particular justices w'itli legal or sjiecial qualifica- 
tions were formerly directed to he always included, 
and no business was to he done without tlieii pie- 
s<*nce. 'I’lie words of the commission ran : tpionem 
aldjaem rest rani A, li, C, Z>, etc. vvnvi esse voln- 
mas ; and the persons so named w’ere, called justices 
of (he quorum. It is now', however, the practice 
to inehide nearly all of the justices in the quorum 
claii.se. 

The functions of justices of the peace are jxu tly 
administrative and partly judicial. The loriner 
have been referied to above. 'I'lie lattei fall into 
three classes. (1) 'I'he justice of tlie peace, like 
the ancient paras’, is empowerc'd to pie- 

serve the ]>eace, to Bupjness riots and alliays, to 
take security for good behaviour, and to order the 
apprehension and committal of ciiininals. (2) At 
petty sessions the justices are enabled to try certain 
minor offences sumniaiily and Avithout a jury. (3) 
The coinmis.siori of the peace uuthori.ses any tAvo or 
more justices to hear and determine certain graver 
and indictable offences at quarter sessions. The 
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statute 34 Edward HI. chap. 1, coidirniing 18 
Edward III. slaL. ‘2, chap. 2, enabled juRtices of 
the ]>ea(c to try at (]uart(!r sesHioim all felonies 
and ticspasses whatsoever coimnitled Avithin the 
connlv. Comparatively recent legislation has ex- 
pressly excepted from the jurisdiction of quarter 
sessions some of the most smions oUcnces in the 
ciiminal law, such as murder, peijury, forgery, 
bigamy, abduction, Ac,, 'rite onlers and convictions 
of justices outot sessions can be appealed against 
tf» ((uarter sessions ; an order made at quarter 
sessions may as a general rule be removed into tlie 
King's Uencli Division of the liigli Court by writ 
of rrrttorart^ nrid a])j»eais on the facts or the laxv 
now lie to the (Vnirt of Criminal Apjieal. 

Where a justice of the jieace acts erroneously 
within his jurisdiction, an action will not lie with- 
out an express allegation and proof of malice and 
Avanf, of HNasonable or probable cause. Wbeie a 
justice either has no juiisdict.ion oi exceeds it, 
no such allegation or proof is require<l, but no 
action can be brought in regard to a convdetion or 
order till it lias been (|uaslied igton ajtpeal. ./iistices 
are further jnotect-ed by the I’ublic yVuthoiities 
Protection Act, 1893. 

In Scotland, wlien it was jtioposevl to hold a 
criminal iiu(uiiy, tin; slieritl, under the authority 
of a writ issuc<l by the justiciar, summoned 
the b(3st and most^ oajtable men of each buigh, 
town, and barony within his shiie to apjtear 
before the justice-clerU and give inloimation of 
the (oimes done within theii respective hounds. 
This being done, it lay with tm* justice-clei k 
to digest the mateiials thus retuined to him, 
and to make up jrom llnmi a loll of the olleuder.s' 
names, and a hie of dittay, or indictments for Iniiig- 
ing those jieisoiis to justice. Wlieu the Scotch cir- 
cuit systtMii was reorganised, a more regular and 
eflect,i\i‘ imd.liod of taking ‘ ditttiy ' was ailojtted ; 
the act of loHT eiiqiowerecl the king, on the advice 
ot his chancellor, treasurer, and justice-clcik, to 
appoint “hououiahlc and worlliie ]»eisons ... in 
degi’t'c ea,rles, lordes, h.-irrornies, knights, and special 
gcril hmien landed, cxjierimerited in the lov able laws 
and cust^mies of the lealme, actuall imlwelh'is in 
the same shines . . . to be constant and continual 
up-t!i,k<M's of dLi,tay.’ 'I’liis is the first statute deni 
ing with t,lie institution of justices of tlic jX'ace in 
Scoth'iud. The oltiiie was further regulated hv a,<*t.s 
in 1009, 1017, lti.S3, and 1001. 'I'lie foim of com- 
mission is ])iactically idc.utical with that which 
was settled for use in England in 1590. 'I’Ik'ia' is 
no proiieity qualilication in Scotland; hut under 
6 (Jeo. IV. chap. 48, sect. ‘27, a solicitor cannot he 
nominated a justice of the pe.-uie foi any county in 
whicli he is juactising, lly 19 and ‘20 Viet. chap. 
48, sect. 4, the discjualilication does not extend to 
writers or juocii i atm s who may he elected magi.s- 
trates oi d(?ansof guild in any burgh. 'I’lie funct ions 
of justice's aic pai t.ly administrative and partly jmli- 
cial. Tlie Local (Joveriimeut (Scothiiid) A<it, 1889, 
sect. II, has tiausfciied to the new county councilH 
the jiowers and duties of the justices in lelatioii to 
the following suhji'cLs ; ( 1 ) the execution as local 
aulhority of the acts r(“l;itirig to gas-meter.-,, ex- 
plosive substances, weights and measures, habitual 
drunkards, and wild biids ; (2) the appointment 
of visitors of public, juivate, or district lunatic 
asylums; and (3) tin; legist, ration of the rules of 
scioiitilic societies undci 0 and 7 Viet. chap. :J0. 
As in England, t,lie jusLua^s have st ill autlimity in 
regard to the licensing of ale houses, the aduiiins- 
tration of the poor l.iws, *.Vc. 'I'lio jurisdiction of 
justices of the ])eac<; is jiartly (^ivii jiml partly 
criminal. Jn civil questiou.s between master anil 
servant they have jiiris<liotion to any amount. 
'I'he justices can entertain anplicatiolis for the 
aliment of hastanl children. 'J'he civil juiisdiction | 
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of the justices is noAv practically superseded by that 
of the sheritf court, unless to the limited extent 
allowed by the Small Debt Act (12 and 13 Viet, 
cliai). 34). 'I'lieie is no trace in Scotland of trial 
with a jury before juHtico.s of the peace, as in Eng- 
land at quarter sessions. 'I’he ordinary criminal 
juri.sdiction of justices is conliued to breaches of 
the peace, petty thefts, and trilling assaults, punish- 
able by a small line and inqu-isonment. (See now 
Sumiuaiy Jurisdiction (Scotland) Act, 1908.) A 
vaiitity of jjcnal statutes have coniened u))om the 
justices of the peace juiisdiction in relalion to 
the revenue, highways, lisliings, and jmblic-liou.ses. 
'I’lic Sex Distjiialilication (Lemoval) Act, 1919, 
above mentioned, ex I ends to Scotland. In tlu' Irish 
I'Vcc State, the olhee of justice of the peace has 
liecM sup<;i'-eded by the luiw judiciary an aiigcmcntH 
that have been established in that connli\. 

In s«niie of the United Stales of Amenca jnstiires 
of the peac<; aie a,pj)oin<<Ml by the exeeutivii; in 
others they arc eleeted by tlie peojile and com 
iiii.ssioned by the executive. In some c;is<‘s they 
hold ollici; vlniing good behavioui, hut ;is a gimeral 
inle they are ajipointed for a limited peiiod. 

Justices’ (.J.,erk, — 'I'he justices’ cleik is an nificer 
anpointed i>y jnstice.s of t he peace in England ( who, 
nltliongh not themselves tiaincd iawyeis, ate yet 
ealhal njxm b) adiiiini.sl ei many brtuiclies of llie 
law) to assist tliem in the di.scharge of tlndr iluties, 
toadvisi* them as to jioirits of law and juactice, to 
take minutes of the firoceediiigs in eveiy cas(‘, to 
reci'ive .and tiansmit limts, &c. Under the (’liminal 
.Instice Administration Act, J914, the appoint ment 
of a justices’ clerk reijuires conlii ma,tion by a Seme- 
ta,i\ of Stale. Every clerk apjioinlcd aftei the 
passing of the Jnstice.s’ Uleiks Act, 1877, nnle.ss 
he has jnevionsly held a similar aiqioiiitment foi 
a iM.Miod of not less than fourteen years, is le- 
qnii(*d (o)eithei to lx; a banister of iiot less Ilian 
fourteen yea-rs’ .standing, or a solieiloi, oi (/>) b) 
have served for not. b‘.ss than seven yea is as a 
(dork to a police or stipendiary niagisLiate, or to 
a metroiiolitan police court, or to om‘ of the ])olice 
courts of the City of London. Und(*r the same 
statute jnsli<‘es’ clerks reeidve a lixe<l salaiy instead 
of deriving theii remnnei ation, as foimeily, fiorn 
the eon it fees 

See Sb.iic’s (ycailv ) J'listiri'n' Mtninof ; SimtKb.rs'.s 
I'nictn'r of J\f<i(jistratfs' (Courts ; Halsbury's nf 

/tJnohnid, vol. xix. 

Jwstict'S, Lord.s. _ Rinoe the Norman f’omjm^Ht 
it has bemi tlu' oeeasional puaMice in Englaiiil for 
the sovereign to noniiiiale one or muie jieisens to 
eKi'reise the chief powci.s of government dm ing his 
bmiporary absence fr«tm tla; kingdom. At lii’st 
this ilnf.y was imnosed, ]>iiiiciiially altbongii not 
l>erlni])s (‘xelnsively, upon tlie Justiciar. Bui 
Avben, after the death of DnlKMt 'de Burgh, the 
functions of the justiciar wen* gradually distrib- 
uted and his oHice itself was jn actically abolished, 
entitodes rcf/7r/ or ‘ lords justices ’ vvau'e appointed b) 
govern the realm dm ing the .soveicign's absence. 
The English sovereigns fioni Edward AJ. to 
Janies II. Avere nevoi, while actually reigning, 
absent from England at all; and William III. in 
the early yeara of bis leigii invariably left t,),ne(m 
Mary to diseliarge the duties of viceroy when 
he went to the (kmt incut. But after the death 
of Mary lords justices npjiear to have been 
a])pointed umler tin* gre.it seal, on the occasion of 
the king’s absence, live times between 1995 and 
1999. The nam(*s of the .Archbishop of C'antm- 
biiry and the Lord U'lancellor were usually placed 
at the head of these commissions. The Act of 
Settlement (12 and U Will. 111., chap. 2) pro- 
vided ‘that no yieison who shall hereafter come to 
the croAvn shall go out of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland without consent of parliament;’ hut tltis 
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elau«e was repealed by 1 Geo. I. clia]>. 51 ; and 
George I, dining five of liis ab.sonces from Eng- 
land (1710, 1720, 1723, 1725, 1727) left lortV 
justices to rejireserit him. Similar ap])ointments 
vv'ere made l>y George II. after the death of Queen 
Caroline; and (feorge IV. on his visit to Han- 
over in 1821 <lelegated his autliority to nineteen 
guardians, of whom the DnUo of York, heii pro- 
sumjddve, was one. During the reign of \dctoria 
the pro])iiet\ of an a])pointm(‘nt of lords justices 
was twice <‘<)n.Mi<l<ired -on occasion of the royal 
visit to Fiance, and in 1845, when tlu* (^Mieen was 
pn'paring to visit Germany; and on the lall(‘r 
occasion aji int»*n‘sting di.seu.s.sion took jiltiro in 
tlie House ot Lords. Idio view taken l>y L«>id 
(Miaia <dlor Lyndhurst was that, although the great 
seal could not. lie used out of the realm, mandates 
of the sovcK'ign given hy sion-manual out of the 
realm were valid, and that it. was ‘in the hreast 
of the sov’creign,’ on going abroad, t.o appoint 
representatives oi not, as might be demned for the 
piibra' yood This deliate ja ac.tically sett.bal the 
question, and t.lio nomina,tioTi of lords justii’es has 
fallen into ib'sm'tude. Tln'se a]>p()int.ments wmo 
usiiallv made by lettc'rs-patent under tin' giea,tsea.l, 
but in one oi t wo cases jia.i liamenta.i v eonfiimation 
of the j»ow(*rs conferred hy the king's authoiity 
was ohta,incd 

The jiowei to (ua'ate [icei.s has only once been 
deleg, it(*d -hy Charles 1. in favour ot land Her- 
bert, atli'rwards Karl of Glamorgan, in 1(144. 

Loids justices have sometimes been ajipointcil to 
carry on tlie govcinnient of 1 1 (‘land in }da,c<‘ of a 
viceroy ; hut in irio(b*iu tiuu's tliis has only been 
(join* duiing (X'e.asionai al'M^iu'es of tin* loid-Jieu 
Hm.'iiit, oi m the interval between the demise of 
on(‘ loi(l-li(Mitenant and the appointment of Ills 
suee(‘ssoi 'I’liese lords just ie.e.s liave usually been 
the }*jiina,l(‘, liie l>oid ( 'haneellor, and the Gom- 
ma,ii(l(‘i ot tin'. Foie 

Louds .1 rs'i'u’E.s oi'' 'I'nii: Coinrr of Afimcal.- 
In 1811 it. was tomnl that the work devolving on 
liord Chanc(dloi Fhlon in the ('ourtof Cbanei'ry, 
and at- the same lime as Suprenui Judge of Ajipeal 
in the Hoiiseof Fords, was too .seveiefor bis strengtii. 
After e-oiisi(h.*rable di.seussion it was deeid(.*d to 
appoint a new judge, undei the t.itle of vi(‘e-elian- 
cellor, to jierfonii part of his duties; and in 1851 
Lord John Kussell introduced into the Hou.se of 
Commons a hill for the reform of the Court of 
Cliaiieery. 'I'his statute ( M and 15 Viet. eba,p. 83) 
transferred the eiitiie jiirisdiet ion of the Lord (Jbau- 
cellor as head of tlie Court of (Jiancery to a new 
trihunal called the Court of Ajipeal in (Jiancery. 
'rim memhers of this court were the Lord Chan- 
cellor himself, and t/wo other judges who were 
requius] to )>e at the date of tlieir ap]>ointment 
barristers of not less than fifteen years’ standing, 
took rank and precedence next after the lainl 
Chief haron of the F.xeheipier, and were styled 
Lords .lustmes of the Court of Appeal in Clian- 
cery. Shortly afterward.s the lord.s justices were 
‘entrusted with the care and custody of lunatics 
by warrant under the Queen’s sign manual.’ The 
Judieatun' Acts established a lUiW Court of Ap]>eal 
(see Afcioai.), in which there are four officif» 
members — the Lord ChaueeJlor, the Lord Cliief- 
justiee, the Master of the Rolls, and tlie President 
of the Probate, Divorce, and .Admiralty Division — 
ami live ordinary members, who are called ‘ lords 
justices ’ after their predeces.sors in the old Court 
of Appeal in Chancery. The lords justice.^ are 
now merely members of the Court of Appeal, and 
have no original jurisdiction in the (Jiancery 
Division. Tlieir juri.sdiction in lunacy, however, 
remains substantially unaltered ; and liy section 
61 of the Judicature Act of 1873 they were 
appointed additional judges of the High Court 


of .TustP^e, so that they might exercise it more 
etlectively, by the aid of all tliat original j(pis- 
diction in Chancery which was formerly auxiliary 
to the jurisdiction in lunacy. The lords justices 
occasionally sit as additional judges of the High 
Court of Justice. When a(*ting in this capacity 
they are hound hy the judgment of a Divisional 
Court, even although tlu'v may disapprove of 
it, and would liave leveised it in the Court of 
Ajqiejil. 

•Ilisti<‘iai*y C’oiirt, the liighcst c-iiminal court 
in Scotland. Its judges are, since 1 887, the judges of 
the ( lourl, of Si'ssion ( (\ v. ) ; fonm'i ly t here used to be 
hut .seven justicinry lords, live of tliem ajipoiiitcd 
by |>atent 1|, .sits u.-mtlly in Ldinluirgh, hut also 
holds circuit-courts twice a yi^ar in a iinmher of 
towns, four times at IVrth, Duinlec, and Ahenh'cn, 
and si.x liim's in Gla.sgow, tlie kingdom being 
divided for that purpose into three divisions or 
circuits. The jurisdiction emhrai'es all crimes 
whatev'ei ; and it is an .‘ijijiellate court, as regaids 
inferior ciiiiiiiial trihniials. Its decisions are linal, 
ther(‘ being no appeal to the House of Fords. 

Jlisf ifiabh^ lloillirulo is the killing of a 
linm.-tn h<‘iiig vvilhont inclining hgal guilt, as in 
sell defence. Se** MANSLAUtiin’Kli. 

•Iiistififraiioii. See Faith, Futhick, Refor- 
mation, 'I’rent. 

Jllsiill, suinamcd the Martyr, one of the 
(‘.'ulu'st and most distinguished apologists of the 
Chrisrian church, was a native of Flav la Neajiolis, 
the ancient Sieliern, in Saniarin, Hr was horn 
piohahly near tlic year 100 a.D. His lalhei Priseus 
was a lieatlien, and Justin was educated in the 
religion ot his father. IF' became an indent 
stmh'iit of the ))hilosophy of his age, Ix'ginning 
with till' sehool of the Stoics, hut linal l_v adhei'ing to 
that of the Platonisls. His conveision to (Jiris 
tianity he ascribes in one jilai'i' to tlu' iirmness of 
the (Jliristian maitvrs, in another to a chance meet- 
ing with a veiK'rahlr' stranger, who diu'eted him to 
the study of the Ji'wish jirojihets, and thiongh 
them to the great Clirisliaii teai'lnr whom they 
foretold. Aft(*rhis convi'ision he K'taiiu'd the garb 
of a jdiilosophcr, and ajijKsn s to have waiuh'icd fioin 
place to pla(!e, as we find him disputing at h'plu'sns 
and Rome, if not in other cities also. His 

martyidom is snppo.scd to have taken place .some 
time hetwoi'ii 148 and 165, hut the story rests on 
no sure histoi ical eviden(*(^. The works of Justin, 
although not very voluminous, are liighly interest- 
ing and important. The only hooks asi'iihed to 
him with eertainty are two Afxtlixjics for the 
CJiris'/ttffis-, the iiist (the date is matfei ot^ eoiitro- 
versy, hut is refeired by Ilarnack to 152 154, hy 
Veil to 153 155) addres.sed ‘to Antoninus Pius,’ the 
.second (jierhaps an ajmendi.v to the fir.st) ‘to the 
Roman senate ; ’ and a I)/a/ogi(,c irith Tnjpho the, Jew 
(date jierhaps between 155 and 164), wliicli professe.s 
to he tlie recoiii of an actual two days’ disputation 
held at Ephesus, 'riiese are extant in two MSS. 
only, wliieli agree very clo.sely with each otlier ; 
one is at Paris (date 1364), the other (date 1541) 
in the Phillipiis Fihrary at Cheltenham. J’he 
Speerk to the (Greeks is possibly Justin’s; the 
other wmrks once ascribed to him ar(‘ certainly 
spurious. 

The first edition of Ids works is tliat of Robert Stephens 
(Paris, 1551). The Benedictine edition of Justin, hy 
Maraii, appeared in 1742; and Otto’s— -the best- at Jena 
(3 vols. 1842 47 ; 3d ed. 1876 ct seif.). Tiiero are ^ood 
translations of J ustin in tlie Ijihrary o f the Fathers ( 1861 ) 
and Clarice’s Ante-Nieene TAhrary (IHGH). and a popular 
account in The ChrisHan Fathers. See also monographs 
bySeinisch (1840 42), Aube (1875), ICngelliardt (1878), 
and Kayo (new ed. 1912); and books by T’urves (1880), 
Fleiiiiiung (1893), Baldus (1895), Veil (i9(K)). 
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Ju.still« a Roman Jiistoiiaii who flourished 
apparently in the 3cl (ientury. Jiis Histonarnrn 
PhUi,f)pi(utruiii Libri XLIV. is a seloetion, rather 
than an al)ii<lgment, from tlie Historuc Philtppicfc 
of Tro/^ojs Pompeius, a history (now lost) primarily 
of tin; Maredonian monaicliy, but really a kind of 
history (»f the world down to the liomaii conquest 
of tin* Mast. 

Justin I. and H. See Rvzantinio Rmpire. 

Justinian 1. (Flavius Anicius Justinianus), 
nei>liow, on tin; inothei's side, of the EnqxMor 
Justin J., was bum in 48*2 or 483 A.D., in the vil- 
lage of rauresium, in lllyiia. His original mime 
was Sabbatius (not lj|)rauda); ‘ Justiiii.anus ’ he 
took on being adopted by his uncle. Although 
the SOM of a Slavonic, peasant, he shaied Ids uncle’s 
success, being invited at an early age to (Jonstanti- 
noi)le, wheie lie received a caieful education. 
When bis uncle assumed the purple in 518 he am 
pointed Justinian to high ollice, and eie long mane 
liim virtually eoinmander-in-chief of the impeiial 
forces. His tastes, however, inclined him rather 
to civic than military pursuits, and he remained 
attached to the (;ourt at Oonstautinople. In 521 
he was named consul, and during the remaining 
years of the udgn of his uncle he continued to 
excKU'^o gr(*at infliu'nce. In 527 the Fmjieror 
Justin, by the advi(;p of the senate, proclaimed 
him his partner in the em])ire. Justin suivived 
this stcqi but four months, and in the sann* year 
Justinian wa.s proclaimed sole emjieror, and crowned 
along Avith the famous Theodora, whom, despite 
of her more than dubious antec(*<lents as an 
actress, he had raised to the jiosition of bis 
wife. Justinian at his accession was aiipaiently 
in his forly-lifth year. His leigri of nearly thirty- 
eight years is tin; most biilliant in the histoiy of 
the bite empiie. Although himself without the 
taste or the e,ap;icity for military commaml, he 
had the good foituno or the skill to select the 
ablest generals of the last’ days of Roman military 
asimndency. (Inder the dire(;tion of his geneials, 
and especially of the cfdebrat’Cd Narses (q.v.) and 
Relisariiis (ipv.), his reign may be sanl to have 
restoi cd the Roman empire, at least in outward 
appearance, to its ancient limits, ami to have 
reunited the Fast and West urnb'r a single rule. 
In Ills (list wai— that with Peisia he concluded a 
trinity by which the crisis that had so long (-hi(‘at<‘ned 
Avas at least Avarded oil'; but the r(\joicings which 
celebrated its termuial-mn had, owing to a domestic 
revolution, almost proved fatal to the authority of 
Justinian liirnself, \ conflict of the so-called Rluo 
and (jlreen factions in the circus in 532 Avas but an 
outburst of political discontent, Avhiidi Avent so far 
as to elect a lival emperor, Hypatiu.s. Ju.stiiiian 
himself Avas struck Avith dismay, and had made 

reiiarations for flight; but the vigour of Theo- 

ora ariested the ‘Nika Revolt.’ Relisariiis and 
Narses with relentless hand repressed the tiimultH, 
35,000 vicldms having, it is said, fallen in a single 
day. Hy the arms of Relisarius, the Vandal king- 
dom of Africa was re-annexed to the eui[)ire ; ami 
the same general, conjointly with Narses, restored 
the imperial authority in Rome, in Northern Italy, 
and in a large portion of Spain. One of the most 
extraordinary, though in the end ineffective, work.s 
of the reign of Justinian was the vast line of forti- 
fications which he constructed, or renewed and 
strengthened, along the eastern and south-eastern 
frontier of his empire. These Avorks of defence, 
and the construction of many public buildings both 
in his capital and in otlier cities of. the empire, 
involved an enormous expenditure, and the fiscal 
administration of Justinian, in conseijuence, pressed 
heavily on the public resources. 

It is, however, as a legislator that Justinian has 


gained his most enduring renown. His good for- 
tune in obtaining the services of able generals was 
not greater than that which attended him in the 
held of law and legislation Rrilliant as Avcre the 
triumpliH of Nai.ses and Relisariiis, they were 
indeed sboit-liveil in comiiarison Avith the woik 
done hy the celebiated Tribonian (q.v. ) and his 
coa<ljutors in l.be way of reforming and codifying 
the hiAv. Immediately on bis accession Jus- 
tinian .s(‘t himself to cidlect and codify the prin- 
cipal imperial constitutiutis or statutes {leges) in 
force at bis accession, following the example set 
by bis juedecessor, Theodosius 11. The code in 
whicli these constdutious weic collected amis juib- 
lislied in 5‘J9, and it contained a geneial {uovision 
by wliieli all pievioiis imperial enactments \yeie 
rojicaled (.see tklDlo). Ihit imperial eonstitnl ions 
imule np a comparatively small part of tin* body 
of the laAv. Tlie bulk of the common law was 
contained in the wiitings of tlie autbori 

tutive Avriteis of commentaries, t(;xt books, ami 
other Avorks ( teebnieally ji/.v in contiMst to leqes), 
all piior to the close of the 3d century. 'I'licn' 
were many linmlreds of tliese volumes, and OAving 
to Avaiit of agreenicnl’ in the vaiious Aviiter.s, the 
law Avas in a state of great une.erlainly, not, to say 
eonfiision. J’o remedy this evil Justinian lesolycd 
upon the publication of a single tieatise in Avbicli 
the commenlaries ami other wiitings of the jniists 
might be iligested and barinonised, and ii(la[)l(*<l 
to the law of bis own time. The piejiaiatioii of 
this grinit Avork was entrusted to 'Ii iboniaii, with 
the assistance of Theophilus and Doiotliens eeb*- 
brated professois of law, another law ami tbieo 
otli(;r professors, one state ofli(;ial, and (‘1 (*\(mi advo- 
cates. Completed in four yeais, it Avas inililislied 
in lifty books nmlei the title Ditjesla oi Panilcctai 
on 3Ist December 533. AA’Iiile the /bV/r.s/ Avas in 
course of jireparation Justinian lesolved on the 
composition of a Ibiid legal woik — a iz. a syste- 
matic and elemental y treatise on the law which 
might .serve as a Lexi book for tin* use of st udents 
and as an intioduction to t-ln; larger woik. I'lie 
j)r(*paration of this Avas also enti listed to 'rriboiiian 
ami bis c<dleagiies, and having been completed a 
few days befoie tlie Digest^ was publislied in four 
iiooks on the same day (31st December 533) nmler 
the title of Institutiones. It is based upon the 
Institutes of Gains, and is familial to all modern 
laAvyers under the name of ‘ Jnstiiiian’s Instil ntes. ’ 
Moantime, while both the Digest and the Insti- 
tutes Avere being prej)ared, the (iode of 529 above 
mentioned was Avitbdrawn from circulation and 
ie[)uhliHlicd in 534 with .some alteiations, and 
especially with the addition of lifty new constitu- 
tions (kiioAvn as the Quinquagntfa Deetsioues) Avliich 
bad in the interim been proiiounei'd by Justinian, 
This iieAv edition, in twelve books, is known as 
the Codex liepetitw Pradeetioms, and is the one 
Avliich lias come doAvii to ns, no copy of the earlier 
codex being extant. All tliese works ( Code, Digest, 
Institufes) were in Latin, which was still the 
olficial language of the empire, and all of them 
testify to the great ability of Tribonian and his 
co-editor.s. Upon the publication of the Digest 
Justinian declared by a constitution that all previ- 
ous law books and decisions Avere to be held as 
superseded, and it was foi bidden to refer to tlieni 
in the practice of the couits. During the subse- 
quent years of bis reign Justinian pronounced from 
time to time several new constitutions or laws, 
some of them making very important changes in 
certain departments of the law. These (mostly in 
Greek) were collected and published under the title 
of Novella! (‘the Novels’ or ‘New Constitulions,’ 
apparently some 170 in number). The Institutes, 
Digest, Code, and Novels together make np wliat 
is knoAvn as the Corpus Juris Civilis — a name 
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first, given l»y Dionysius Gothofredns in the 16th 
century. 

Tlie character of Justinian has been much can- 
vassed, and opinions are not agreed about it. Pro- 
copius, in two separate works, Ims painted him in 
very dilTerent lights. Making allowance, however, 
for much exaggeration of his abilities by con- 
tem})orary writers, it may be said that Il<^ contrasts 
favourably with most of the empoiors, whether of 
the earlier or the later cTiipire. if his per.sonal 
virtues be open to d<»ubt (and ceitainly vanity, 
avarice, and ijiconstancy weie in no small degree 
cliaracteristic of him), he, on the otlu'r hand, dis- 
played undoubted ability as a ruler, and in the 
main, just and upright intentions, lie died on 
14tii November 565 at the ago of eighty -three, 
and in the thirty eighth year of his leign. 

A few words must bo said about the h'gisiative 
rehirms carrie<l through liy Justinian, lie was not 
only a collector and codilior of the laws ; he also 
intro<luoed in many directions the most funda- 
mental changes into tin' substantivi* law it.self. 
Tlio following were, the most inijantant changes : 
( 1 ) lie ameliorated the condition of slaves and 
extended and simplilied the modes of their manu- 
mission. (2) He formally abolished the classes 
of froedrnen known as Lntini Jinutiiit and J*cre- 
f/ri/ii deditirionitu inonn'o. (8) He greatly le- 
volutionised the law of in (, estate succession hy giving 
to vognaii (relative.s on the mother's side) an e<|im,l 
sliare with fignati (relatives on the father’s side) 
of the same degrc'o. (4) He formally abrogated a 
!iuml)or of old rules on (he law of jnoperty, which 
still lingeied in theory. He also made I'onsiderahle 
clningi's in the law of divorct* and as to the, pro- 
])erty of sjjouses, and In'! reformed civil proee(iure 
in the way of making it uniform and free from 
comfilovity. 

St'c tho Life by laandicrt ; by (}. Body ; Newman, 
Ihictriw of Jnsiiofn'O , Koby, Introdurtion to (he 
ThijcH , IVhurbead, Homan Law. t'or the geucrul history 
.SCO (bbbon; Biiry’s Later Roman Empire, Hodgkin's 
If dill ami her Jnraders ; Vita Jmliniarii, by Ludiswig ; 
Jlii'lil’s Jvni'inien (1901); Holmes’s Af/e of Juntinian 
and Theodora ( 1900-7). 

Just Intonation. See Tkmpeu.\mknt. 

Jllto Nvas utilised for the first time in England 
about the year 1S20, when an attempt w’as made 

to manufac- 
ture car[)ets 
fiom the new 
fibre at Abing- 
don. But it 
w’a.s at Dundee, 
long a principal 
seat of the 
linen induslry, 
that, in 1S82 
or 1888, the 
spinning and 
weaving of 
jute first began 
to give promise 
of c<)mmercial 
success, Tlie 
fibre w'as at 
first received 
with suspi- 
cion, but by the 
year 1 850 the 
use of jute had 
become exten- 

r ^ I , 

Jute ( Corchorus capmlaria ) : owing 

a. flower; 6. fruit. 

things, to the 

mprovements in preparing and spinning machinery, 


the manufacture of thi.s fibre has rapidly extended, 
and is now carried on at Dundee, the chief seat of 
tlie industry, on a gigantic scale. Jute cloth for 
gunny-hags ami for native clothing has long been 
woven on hand-looms in Bengal, where the jilants 
yielding the fibre are cultivated. Since 1857 a 
numher of large jute-mills, fitted up with textile 
machinery, driven hy steam-power, have been 
erec(,ed in the neigh bourliood of Calcutta. Tlie 
compaiatively small cost a(- which jute can be 
raised ami mannfacturiid will no doulit secure its 
pennanent .success as a textile industiy ; but the 
fihie is decideilly inferior to flax in stiength, and 
especially in durability. 

Jute is ohtaineil from the hark of two closely- 
allied sjiecies of plants lielonging to the lime-tree 
order (Tiliaceje). One species, Corchorus cap- 
sulnris, is cultivated in ccmtral and east Bengal ; 
the other, C. olitorins, is grown, hut to a more 
limited extent, in the neighhoiirhood of Calcutta. 
Tlie former grow’s from 5 to 10 feet, sometimes even 
to 14 feet, in height, hut tlie latter is rather a 
smaller plant. The chief difference between the 
tw'o is hi tho form of the fruit, w’hich in C. cap- 
sularis is globular, and in C. olitorius much elon- 
gated. Both are annuals with yellow (lowers, 
and they can be best cultivated on a loamy soil 
or upon one of clay and sand. The higher lands 
prmliice the finest qualities of jute, Sueli as 
IS grown upon niud-hanks or upon siihmorocd 
iamls is mostly larger and coarser. The sowing 
time, which is regulated by the nature and posi- 
tion of the soil, extends from March to June. 
Wlien ilie plants llower, which they do in from 
tliiee to four months after sowing, t>lie cutting oi 
harvesting of tlie crops begins, ami is continued 
in the vaiious districts until October. If the 
plants aie allow'ed to glow until the seeils are ripe 
tiie filne hecome.s harsli and woody and quite lui- 
siiil.able for spinning pni))oses. 

The fibre, which is in the bast layer of the plant, 
is sejiaratcd from the stem by retting — i.e. steeping 
in w'ater (see Flax). Sometimes the jute is placisl 
in rivers, bub more generally in tanks or stagnant 
))ools. J’o prevent any risk of discoloiation of the 
fibre in the process the jute stalks in some district's 
aie first stacked for a few days to allow the leaves 
to decay. According to the nature of the water 
ii.sed and the character of the crop, the period of 
retting lasts from two days to fully three weeks. 
Care must be taken to stop the process as soon as 
tlie fibre begins to separate from the stem, other- 
wise it rapidly deteriorates. It is believed that 
retting weakens the fibre, and that if it could l>e 
separated from tlie bark by some inexjiensive 
rneclianical process a better quality of jute than 
it i.s now possible to obtain would be sent into 
the market. 

The best qualities of jute are of a pale clear 
yellow or hull colour, with a silky lustre, easily 
spun and comparatively strong. Bub there aie 
at least half a score of well-known commercial 
varieties. Some are bright -coloured, soft, and 
strong, and such are best for textile fabrics— 
i.e. comparatively soft, for all jute is of a hard and 
woody nature. Other kinds are coar.se and strong, 
and suited for making ropes. One or two vnricl ics 
which are of w^eak fibre are suited for making 
paper. One kind, which is long, soft, ami fine, 
but of very bad colour, was long used for the cheap 
classes of goods, but it is now more largely culti- 
vated and used for a class of yarns and cloth where 
a higli c<dour is not required. 

In order bo improve the ‘spinning’ quality of 
the jute it is subjected to a process of ‘hatching.* 
A number of bales wdth special characteristics are 
arranged in the batching department, where the 
heads, or ‘ stricks, ’ are uniformly mixed and passed 
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l/hrongli tlie soften ing-macliiTie, nliieli has 47 to 63 
pairs of spiral iy fluted rollers. Duiiiig the j)aRsage 
of the jute thiough this nuichine a quantity of oil 
and water i.s .sprinkled on it, supplied from tanks 
erected above the machine. The oils used are 
mixtnies of lish-oils arnl mineral oils, in the pro- 
portion of one-fourth fish-oil to thiee-fourlhs of 
tin; loiiKM-al-oil, the better giades being use<l for 
the firK'st yarns. 1’he softening ard.ion i.s aided by 
tlir use of the, liquids in a warm comlition. 

Jute-lihie, owing f,o its (‘oniposition and stiuo- 
tnie, is not snitaide for what aie teiimrd ‘line 
yarns,’ although attempts have often been made 
to piodu(a‘ these. 

The ‘ tow pro(‘ess,’ as in the cheaper classes of 
flax -yarns, is practically universal. In ‘foAv’ 
spinning t he fihra; i.s first ca,rded on carding-engines, 
eai'h of which has a p«‘culiar arrangement of re- 
volving cylinders, aimed with card points or ]>ins 
of sl(*(d wire. N\’ha,t may he calleil the caiding 
process of spinning is no longer confined to jute 
tow, hilt the w’hole of Ihc* jute is now, as a rnl<“, 
spun on this syste.m- i (> it is noi lieckled at all. 
.Tute-(ihre as obtained from the plant being from 
6 to 7 feet long, and often considerably more, 
it Teijuires to he broken into lengths of from l4 to 
18 inches. This is done on (he machine calhal the 
hreaker-i’ard, ujion whicii also the jute is cleaned 
and tin* fihii's lai<l more or less parallel hy the 
aetion ot the caid ]M>intK. The jute leaves the 
hreakei -eaid in the foim of a continuous lap or 
sliver, d to 4 inches broad, and lifteeri of tlu'se aic 
diawn out and delivered as a single sliver liy the 
second carding engitu', called the iinishei -caid. 
'I'liis attenMa.tion is aeconijilished hy the dolling 
Killers having (iftiam times the siii-face .speed of the 
feed-rollers. 

I’he sliver, or rather sliver, s, are next taken to 
the ilritirimj-franie, where tludr tihres are lurther 
straightened and equalised. The ilrawiiig-frame 
has feed Killers, travelling gills with steel leiMli, 
and drawing and delivery rollms. Here four sliveis 
from the iinisher-card are canglit hy the f<‘ed or 
retaining rollers, jiassed through the travelling 
gills, and drawn out into one sliver by the drawing- 
rollers, wlih'h, as w'ell as the delivery-rollers, move 
at 4A times the speed of the retaining-rollers. 'I’he 
sliver from rln* drawing lollcrs is, besides, usually 
doubled hy jiassiug two of them Ix'tween the 
ilclivery-rollers. I’he proees.s is rejieateil on a 
.second drawdng-frame with finer and closer li'cth 
than those on the gills of tin* limt. The object of 
doubling and drawing out the slivers so freiinently 
is that the thick jilace of one sliver may he cor- 
rected hy the thin place of another, and also that 
the diflermit kinds of jute may be thormighly 
mixed lioth as to quality and colour, 

llovmg is the next ojieration, and the ror/ng- 
frunic, in t he Hi rangmnent of its rollers and gills "is 
similar to the drawing-frame, but. in the former the 
parts are smallei and the gi]l-te(>th liner and more 
closely srd.. As the sliver on this machine, after 
being still fnithm- attenuated by drawing-out 
rollers, reijuiK's to lie twisted into a loose thread or 
‘ rove,’ a sjiimlle and flier are, provided, as well as a 
bobbin upon wliich to Aviml it, h'inally the hoh- 
hins of ‘ rove are taktm to the sftin)ihi(j-frinnc, 
and s]>iin into yarn upon the ‘ throstle ’ principle. 
See SfiNNlNG. 

Jute tahrics are for the most yiart woven of yarn 
retaining its natural colour. Hut for some ymr- 
poses it is bleached, and when used for caiqiets or 
curtains it is dyed various colour.s. Although it 
can only he made jmre white with difficulty, it 
readily lileaidies pale enough to admit of ‘its being 
dyed \yithout injury even to liright colours. Dyes 
uyion jute arc, however, fugitive unless tlioy are 
dyed by a special and exjiensive process, which is 


only carried out to a small extent in piactice. At 
Dundee the oidimiry fabrics made of jute are 
Hessians, sacking.s, caryiets, tariiauling, and back- 
ings for linoleums. The last-named are woven 
on looms of ex tiaoid inary width (sec FLOOR- 
CLOTH), Dyed carpets, curtains, table-covers, and 
the like, of this material, are attractive enough 
in appearance, and caiqiets osjiecially aie largely 
made. TIie.se are cheap hut not very duiahle. 
Millions of small, hrighl 1^ -dyed prayer earjiets for 
Moslems are sent liom J)undoe to the East. 
Fabrics made of jute are easily rotted hy damji, 
ami cannot he often washed and dried like linen or 
cotton goods without injuring (hem. This fault of 
jute soon betrays itself if i(. i.s mixed with flax for 
towelling. Jute, from its somewhat glos.sy lustre, 
is occasionally used to sopliistieati' silk ; and it has 
he.cn employed to some extent to make wigs and 
othei articles in imitation ol those made of liiiman 
hair, chiefly for theatrical purposes. 

Dundee has no monojioly : Imlian rivalry is so 
.serious tliat Dundee must linil new pi od nets w hich 
the Indian mills cannot mannfae.tui c, such as the 
linei classes of goods, or special products which 
will create a demand, either owing to their iiovidty 
or usefulness. 

oj diri’KitjtoGK, a town in ihe 
Piiissian province of HiamUmhurg, 30 miles hy 
rail SSW, of Hoilin, (doth and cigars aie mann- 
factureii. Pop. 8000. Near Jiil.iubog is Demiew it/, 
where tlie Piaissians under Hulow' diJeated the 
Frmieh undm- Ney and OmJinut, Gtli Se]itemhei 1813. 

Jiife.s, a north Herman jicojdc, wJio, will) the 
Angles and .some of the Saxons, came to Hritain 
in the 5th centuiy. Ihsle’s stalcmmil si'cms to 
indicate that they came from Jnllaml, 1ml, (,his 
has hemi doubled. They settled in Kenl, Hants, 
and the Isle of Wight. J''or theii tiadiliomil 
leaders, see Hkwgist. 

Jutland (Dan. Jy//cwJ), the only considerablo 
peninsula of I'hiiope that jioints directly north. 
The gieater jiortion inis since eai ly in the lOtli 
century formed a [lortion of the kingdom of J)en- 
mark ((|.v.). Aica, 10,000 sq. m. ; pop. 1,500,000. 
•lul.laiid is said tohavi' laarn inhahitcii in the eailiest 
time.s hy the Himhri (q.v.); hence it was called 
the Hiuihiian Peninsula or ('hersonesus. In ( he ,">th 
century it was apparently inliahited hy the Jutes, 
Avho took jiart in the expedition of the, Sa.xoiis to 
England. The Jiiti's w'ere succeeded hy the Danes, 
W'ho, under tlie name of Noimaiis (Noilhmen), 
frequently de.solated the coast of Hermany and 
Kra.nce. J’he sou them part of dutland forms the 
Prussian province of Schleswig Holstein (see II ol- 
.srroiN, Slkswick). Northern Sleswick decided hy 
plebiscite in 19‘20 to become Danisli, middle Sle.s- 
wick to remain (Jernian. For the battle of Jutland 
(19IG) see Tactics, War (Hueat). 

JllVOlial* Decimus .Junius Juvenalis was horn 
about 55 A.I). at Aquinum, in the Volscian 
country, Avhere his father, a fiee Roman citizen, 
[io.ssessed an estate. He reiadved the usual rhetori- 
cal education in Home, and became the friend of 
Martial, and at least the acquaintance of Statins 
and Quintilian. Probably under Titns, or early in 
Domitian’s reign, he seived as tiihiinc in the aimy, 
and in his native town lilled the important posts 
of eeiLsor and fl.amen of the deified Vespasian. VVe 
know from an inscription apjiarently written hy 
hitn.self that he w.as in Hritain and returned home 
in -s.afety, hut there i.s no evidence that he was 
there in a military cnjuicity. That he w'as in 
Upper Egyqit is eerlvaiu, hut that lie was banished 
thither by Hadrian is merely a moie plausible con- 
jecture than that lie died an octogenarian under 
Antoninus Pius. 

His interest for posterity depends altogether on 
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his sixteen satires, still extant, which occupy 
the very first rank in satirical literature, and are 
of priceless value as ])ictures of the Konian life 
of the Empire. The order in which these com- 
positions follow eaeli other in the earliest manu- 
scri]>ts and latest editictns seems to have been that 
in whi(‘h they wcne orifj;inally nuhlished. Tliey 
were, grouped prohahly hy Juvenal himself into fiv«i 
hooks, and these were j^iven to the world at inter- 
vals, (luring which he seems to have nndeiT^one not- 
al)le clian^j^es of mood. 'J'lu! first ])ook (contains tin; 
first live satires, and saw the li^dit in the early years 
of Tiajan’s <;overnment. It ]iresentR Juvcmal’s 
lowers at their hi^fhest and most sustained jiiteh, 
resh from living expinience of Domitian’s hrntalis- 
in^ sway, the forms aiid ellects of which constitnt<5 
tln'ir main tlumie. Hook sisiond consists of one, 
satne, the sixtii, hividled at hmiales in general, of 
whom, in their <lc;;r;i<led, uns(*,\cd condition under 
the em])ire, lie diaws ;i, well-ni”li Kavaj>;e jiicture, 
unn'lieved hy any touch of that chivalry which 
hclon^s to a later and christianisi'd civilisation. 
Hy many (c.hielly hhcmcii and Italian) critics it is 
reckoned his citcj-d'u’in-rr. It prohahly appeared a 
little hcloie the death ol 'rrajan. I'he third hook 
was liiihlished soon after Hadrian’s accession, and 
compiises the seventh, eiclith, and ninth satiies. 
lnlc|•^\o\en with ]iassa^es of eailier composition 
than that date, these touch, Avithout uniformly 
maintaining, the lii}.,di leva*! of the piecedin}f ones. 
The fourth hook, also published undm Tlailrian, is 
made U]) ot tlie tenth, (deventh, and twelfth satires, 
a,nd in tin* hi'st. of them, t he tenth, on the ‘ V'anity 
of Human Wishes,’ notwit, hstandin^ its line d(“- 
elamatory swin;,^ a, ml its characteristic misogyny, 
then' is a softer spiiil, as of tlie ‘years that hrin^!^ 
lh(' ]>hilosophic mind,’ or tit least temper tin; im- 
jteliiosity of <‘a-ili. r rnanhooil, 'I'lie fifth hoidv, 
a,cain ;L>;iven to the world in Hadrian’s time, con- 
rains sa, tires thirteen, fourteen, lilleen, and sixteen, 
and ewm more tlian its piedece.ssor betrays the 
softeniiic in/luencc of a^u’, w bile distinctly the least 
vi^jjoroiis and eU'ectiN'e of tin; series. 

Juvimal and llora.ce resjiectively represent tie* 
two sehools into whicli satire has always been 
divided; and from one or other of them eieiv 
classical satirist ol iiiodorn Europe dmivos his 
descent. As lloiace is the satirist of llidicnle, 
so,Ju\cna,l is the s.iliiisL of Indi^fiiat ion. Jinmial 
is not a man of the world so mueh as a refoi rner. 
and he plays in Koinaii literature a part cone 
spondiii” to that of the ]>io])lie,ts under the Jewish 
dispensation. Me iisi.'s satire not as a hrancli of 
I'omedy, which it was to Horace, hut as an (‘iij^inc 
tor attacking.,’' the hnitaJities of tvrann3% the coi 
rnptions of life and tasti', the crimes, the follies, 
and the frenzies of a de^umerate society. He has 
^oiait, humour of a scornful, austere, hut siiij^ularly 
piinc’ent kind, and many noble flashes of a hi.i’li 
moral jioetry. It should he noted that the old 
liOituni genius — as distinct from the more co.snio- 
pohtan kind of ialent formed hv (Jreek (uilture — is 
plainly discei nihle in Juvenal. He is as national 
as till' I'inglish Hogarth, who perha}is gives a 
better image of his kind and character of faculty 
than any single Englisli linmorist or moralist that, 
wc (;oiild name. Juvenal has been better trans- 
lated in oni lilciatnn! than almost any other of the 
ancients. Ihvdcn’s versions of five of his satires 


are amongst the best things he ever did. Dr 
Johnson imitated two of the most famous in his 
L(mdou and Vttmfn of I in Wishes; and the 

version of the whole of them hy (jlilioid is full of 
jioxver and characUn. 

Sec editions hy Jahn (new ed. ISUif), Weidiier ( IHHO ), 
J. M. IJ. Mayor ( 1<S7S Sfi), Owen (witli tiaiislations, lfi03), 
Macleane, Lewis (with literal piose translation), I’carsen 
and Strong, l>ulT, IJaiiisav ( with tianshitioii, IfilH ). The 
lately discovered tragiiieiits do not add to Juvenal’s 
reputation 

Olleilders. I uder t he Ifioliation 
of Oll'endcis Act, ItKlT, the (‘oiiri nuiy, liaving 
rc'gard to ug<‘,, antecedents, tVc., ich'nsc an ollcnder 
on |)iohation instead of conviciing m punishing 
i him, and m;i,y place liim iiiidci :i ‘piohnOoii ollicei ’ 
j chaigi'd with the liuty of visiting and assisting him 
j and reporting to the conit :ih to his hchaviour. 
j ’I’lie Ihevention of Ciime Act, IfiOs, (inpowms a 
court, whole a nerson between sixteen nnd tweni \ - 
j one IS convicled of an (dhmci^ piimshaldc pinnl 
servitmle or impi isonmeiil , to oidci liiin, li so 
advised, to 1 x 1 detained foi inslrnciion ;iiid dis 
cipline in a IJoistal Institution for not less llnm one 
HOT more than thii'e years. Heliaeloiy ]Mipils in 
;i, leformatoiy school, and yoiitldiil convicts in 
j piison, m:i,y also lx* jilaced in such an institution; 
! and tlic Sccictaiy of State may grtint leh'ase on 
! lieciiee, and ma,y icmovi’ an ineoirigihie to prison, 
j (hiildien niidei sixteen ;iie dealt, witli hy tlie (’hil- 
I dice y\ci, Ifios. 'I'h.it, statute eoiitaitis a seiies 
j of [irovisious v\ It h tin* ohji'cl ol separatiug, so far 
j as possilihy from ohiei ei iiimials ;i 1 1 peisoiis under 
j si.x 1, ceil who aic eliaiged vviOi oi conv icl ed of (‘iinic. 

Snell a jieison may not he senlmici'd to ixmal sei 
I vitnde or impi isoninmit, )»ut nuiy lx* eoinmiiled for 
j a moiitli to a. pla* of detention to lie laovided hy 
tin* police authoiitv. Similaily he niiist not he 
tiieil along vvilli ohiei ci iniiiuils, and if not, leleasixl 
on hail, must he detained in a ‘ place of detention ’ 
pending tiial. I’arents oi gnaidiaiis fu(‘ iciinired 
io attend in eonrt., and may he lim'd loi tiie child's 
oH’crn'c nnle.ss tlicv provi' lhal then ni'gh'cL has not 
condneed to its c<»mmission S('(* Jil’l'oitM A'J’OltV 
AND iNDltS'l'I.M VI, SfliOOLS. 

•9II.V01I. William, one of the lignics on the last 
‘ Memoiahlc scene' of Chailcs I., was hoi n at 
(diicliestei in IhS'J. From Mi'icluint 'J'uylors’ 
School he ptisscd to Si, Joliii’s Cidle.gi', O.xford, 
ami snecei'ded Laiul tis its piesidcut in 1(321. 
Already he liad held livings tit St (Jiles, Oxfoid, 
and Simierton in O.xfordsluj'c, nnd Ihrongh Land's 
inlluence he heeame succes.^iv el\ dt'an of \\ oieestei , 
pielxmdai y of ( diiehestei , dean of l he( Jiapel Loyal, 
ami Hisliop of London. In Kiof) also he w as made 
Lord High 'riea..suicr ‘a dignity,’ Land writes 
])ron<ily, ‘ held l>y' no clniiehnian .since Henry Vll. s 
lime’ In (Charles’s vacillation about the fate of 
StialVoid, .luxon a,dvised him to reliisv* his assi'iit 
to the hill, ‘sci'ing that he km'vv his loidship to he 
innocent.’ He ministered to the king in his last 
moments, and it was into liis hands that Charles 
delivered his (Jeorge with the word ‘.Keim'mhei , ’ 
Duiiiig the Commonwealth .hixon amused himself 
witli his pack of hounds at his count i y -hoiisi' in 
( lloiicostershire, and four months after the Lestma- 
t.ion was appoinleil Aiehhisliop of Canteihurv. He 
died at Lambeth, 4th June 1663. 
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the eleventh letter of the 
modern English and the tenth 
of the ancient Roman alphabet, 
descends from the eleventh 
letter of the ancient Semitic 
al[)habet. The Semitic name 
of the letter, re])re.sented by the 
Hebrew ami Syriac leaf ami 
adopted by the tJieeks Q,?^ Kappa^ 
moans the hollow of the hand ; and it was pi oh 
ably on ac.count of this meaning that in the 
alphabet the letter was placerl next after the letter 
the name of which meant a hand. I’he earliest 
Unown form is'^, which was variously modified in 
the later Semitic aljihahels ; in the square Flebrew 
character if, is wiitteu when final, and in 
othei jiositions. 'I'lie prirniliive foi m may pOftsihly 
have originated from an outline of a hamh The 
original sound of the letter, l.he voiceless back 
stop, has remained essentially unchange<l, though 
it has slight diversities of articulation in difleient 
languages. In late Hebrew and Aramaic leaf, like 
the other h'tters denoting stopped consonants, had 
a spirant pronunciation after vowels. The letter 
was ado[)ted by the (Tr(*eks in the form M’hich 
became when the direction of the writing was 

reversed. In cursive wiiting the upiight stroke 
was prolonged abov<*. tlie line, as in t he modem k. 
In some mediteval handwritings the angular part 
of the letter was transft'rred fioiu the lower to the 
upper jiai t of the stroke; lienee the form vepie- 
sented by the (fenuan f. 'Fhe other modem forms 
of the lettei are easily seen to he modilications 
ofK, k. 

In tlie classical period of Latin, K, having the 
same pronunciation as C, was use«l only as an 
abbreviation for caleinhr and tlie rare [inenomen 
Oieso. It letained, however, its place in the 
alphabet, and in late Latin it was found convenient 
for use before c, y in words adopted fiom (ireek, 
because the jiroiiuiiciation of (’ before those vowels 
had changed. (See the ai tide C. ) In the languages 
descended from Latin, the k sound before front 
vowels became coiiimon, and for a time K was 
often used to render it. Subsequently the sound 
was cxpiossed in other ways : in Italian by ch, and 
in French, Spanish, and Portuguese by qn. In those 
languages Iv is no longer used except for foreign 
words adopted with their native sjielliiig. The 
letter lias novci fonued part of the hirtli ai))hal)ct ; 
in Welsh it was used until the Kith century, hut 
was then entirely superseded by (k In (lermtin, 
Dutch, and the Scandinavian languages K has 
gradually displaced the ‘ hard ’ (k In recent Ger- 
man orthography it is used even in words adopted 
from Latin, as kansal, Kotnhiuai loti ; but c7e is still 
written instead of kk, which is used in Duldi and 
Scandinavian. 

In English from the 12th century K ha.s been 
regular before e, t, y (also before w, whero it lias 
ceased to be soundeit) ; in other initial positions the 
sound is normally expressed by (k I’bere is no 
native word (except kail, kale) beginning with kn. 


kv, kv, kl, or kr, though tliese initial combinations 
occui in many woids adopted from foreign 
languages. At the end of a word, and before <ie 
rivative endings, the sound is ordinarily rendered 
by /r afttu- a long vowel or a cotisoiiaiit, and by cl 
after a short vowel 'I’lie most important exeeji 
tions are the woids in -ic and -oc, as physic, colic, 
frolic, irajffic, ■niuuiac, Isyriac, which until the 19tli 
century weie commonly Avritten with ck. The k is 
still ref.aiiieil in inflexions and derivatives like 
phyHickhiy, colicky, irafjicler, wlu'u' a ‘hanl c' 
would be abnormal. 

The Roman name of K would legularly have 
been ke ; but as this would have beiui phonetically^ 
ideiifical with cc ((’), the Icltci Avas named kd (the 
voA;v'el being piobably suggested by the (lieek 
kappa). The name has been letained in all the 
modem languages using the Roui.mii alphabet. 

a Himalayan i>eak See tloiiwiN Ai S'iKN. 

Ksi. Et^YPT {Jicl/fjii)}i ). 

Ksiabsi (Arab., ‘square liouse’), the iiam(> ol 
an oblong stone Imildiiig a\ ithiii the great mosque 
of Mceca. S<'(‘ M K('('A, 

Kaailia, a large sjiecies of Antelope (q.v. ). 
Kabbala. See c^aiuiala. 

Kabir, i»oel,, mystic, and leligious refonnei, 
born in or near Hcnait's about 1440, and brought 
up a Mahoinmcdan, discovered early iu life that, 
the teaching of one cieed could not satisfy lii‘' 
aspirations after (lod, and became a (lisci])le of the 
Hindu Ramaiiaiida. A weaver by titule, and a 
skilh'd musician, he Aviote in Hindi His sayings 
and poems Iuia'c much beauty ol b'lngiiage ami ol 
thought. Rci>udiatiiig asceticism and breaking 
down the barriers of intoleianee, lie. tauglit that 
(Jod is to be found in uniA’crsal love, kindness to 
all living things, extension of the self lo ('inbrace 
the whole. Tlie Siklis and otlu'rs found upon bis 
teaching. SeeWilson, Jicliy tons, Serfs offhcllinilus ; 
Wcstcott, Kalnr and the Kah'tr Panfh ( 1908) ; Onv 
Hundred Poems of Kahir (tiaiis. Hubimlianaf li 
Tagoie, 1915). 

Kabul, or Laijui. (the Ivitbnrti of Ptolemy ), is 
an ancient toAvii which has been intimately con 
nected with the destinies of India throughout 
modern history. It was taken in 1894 by Tarnei 
lane, and again in 1789 by Nadir Shah, whose son 
Ahmad Khan founded the Duraiii dynasty. P'oi 
tAvo centuries after its conquest hy Rabcr in 15*22, 
it was held hy rulers of the Mogul (or Turk) 
dyua&t 3 ' togcthei with India. M me recently it lias 
heeii made memorable by the events \ihich led to 
the terrible disaster of 184‘2 (see Ai-'diiANisTAN). It 
Avas retaken by Pollok in September of tbatyeai, 
and its bazaar w'as destroyed, after A\liicli it le 
imiinod nn visited by Europeans until 1879, whmi 
Sir Louis Cavagiiari Avas appointed resident. Tlie 
story of his murder and the subsequent occupation 
of the city by a British force under Roberts 
is historical. After the instalment of Ahdiir 
Rahmon on the tlirone as Amir, the British foices 
evacuated Afghanistan in 1 880. The British bombed 
the powder-factory and fort in May 1919. The 
I Amir Plabibiill.'i Khan, son of Abdur Rahmon and 
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^mndson of Dost Mahomed, extended and improved 
the city by the erection of public huildings, con- 
structed roads, an<i maintained tlie economical 
development of Afghanistan, adding greatly to the 
value of the imports and exports from tl»c city of 
Kabul. In addition to the arms-factory estahlLshed 
by his father, there are now a boot-factory, a cloth- 
ing-factory, and a woollen -factory. A military 
college is maintained for the sons of Sirdars, who 
are frequently sent to fJapan to study the art of 
war. > 

Kabul is charmingly Hi tuated at the foot of the 
'I’alcht i-Shah and Asmai hill.s, which separate it 
from the (Jhardeh plain. On a spur of those hills 
south of tlui city is the fortre.ss of llala Ilis.sar (or 
‘upper fort ), once an important stronghold, hut 
now ii.l)andonc(l. 'The city, which is comp<)sed 
almost (Mitjrely of mini - built buildings with flat 
roofs, is travci'Hi'd by the main bazaar, the streets 
of whi(di diveige irom the central square and 
divide tln^ city into four (juarters. The K?ahul 
bazaar livals tliat of Kandahar, and includes 
every vaiiety of trade. The cantonment of Sher- 
pur, situalcd al)OUt a mile north of the Ihila 
llissar, wheui the llritish t.iooiis weie bole.aguered 
in 1880, is mainbaitnnl in good repaii. ()ios(! to it 
aie still to l)c tiaced the outlimss of the old Biitish 
ontrencliment of 1840. At the westc'rn extremity 
of the Bemaru ridge, which Hanks Shcrpur on tin' 
noith, is tins English cemetery, now protected hy a 
high wall, and kept in fairly good older. Kahiil is 
celehiated for its fruit, its ginpes and melons being 
especially famous. The elevation of the plain 
alxive sea- level is about 6000 feet, wbicb ensures a 
delightful temperature and fineelimate in .summer, 
hut it is sometimes severely cold in winter, when 
snow oeeasionally covers the ground to the depth 
of several feet, and communication is fre(|uently 
inter! ii])ted. The population of the city [iroliably 
does not (ixceed 150,000, and it is <‘omposed of all tim 
varied elimients of Afghan nationality. Dnranis 
(or true Afghans), (BiilzaiM, lla/aras, Tajiks, and 
Kizzilhaslies form the chief Mohammedan part of 
the populal/ioM, whilst Hindus are iinmerons in one 
qnai ter of the city, Kalir.s in the .south-west, and a 
few J<‘ws are also lo he found. Kalml is now con- 
nected wilb India by ttdegraph. There is a British 
i-esidcnt in Kabul, and an Afghan riqircsentative in 
Ijondon. 

The Kabiti, lliVEii lises at Sar-i-Cliasma, near 
the souks; of the tlelmund, (lows through Kabul 
city, and, imiiiily hy a long series of precipitous 
defiles, (ina,lly reaches the Tndns at Attok. The 
hmgth of its course (geiimally south-easUuly ) is 
about ‘270 miles, and for the most part its volume 
is insigniticaiit, although it sometimes IUmmIs the 
country about Naoshera. 

Kabylcs, a brancli of the great Berber race of 
North Africa. See BioiiHKiiS ; also Alokiua, ami 
Tunis 

Kadesli, m ancient Semitic city and kingdom 
on the Oroiites, took Tliothmes III. many years of 
warfare to subdue it. Later, it was in the jxnver 
of the llittites, from whom Baineses TI. al.temptod 
to recapture it, apparently in vain ( 1288 ij.f:.). Sec 
EuyI’T, Hittites; also J ews ( second paragraph). 

Ktuliak* an island olT tlie S. coast of Alaska, 
sepaiatod from the mainland by Alaska Strait ft 
is mountainous and heavily wooded, contains good 
harbours, and has an area of 3465 sq. m. It is 
inhabited by salmon- fishing Eskimos. 
Kseinpeviser. See Denmark ( Literature ). 
Kaempfer. See Kampfkr. 

Kaf, the mountain wbicli in Mohammedan ! 
legend surrounds the world. 

Kaffa* or Feodosia, a seaport on a bay on 
the east side of the Crimea, 62 miles E. hy N. of 


Simferopol. It is defended hy walls and a citadel, 
and contains the ruined palace of the Klians of , the 
Crimea and a Creek cathedral. Near hy is an 
Armenian monastery (1442). Soap and caviare, 
camcl-hair carpets, and sheepskin rugs are inarm- 
factureil ; and there is an oyster- fishery. The har- 
bour is excellent, and has superseded Sebastopol as 
a commercial port. Pop. 35,000. The ancient 
'rheodosia was a llouiishing colony of the Milesians; 
in the 13th century the Ceiioese founded here a 
successful trade -dci)6t, which they called Kafla. 
It f<dl to tlie Turks in 1475, and to the Kussians 
in 1792. 

Raflfir Itrcad, a name given to seveial South 
African species of Eiicephalartos, which, like many 
others of their order (see (A(;aI)s), liave much 
.staich in tlnnr stems, and allord a kind of sago and 
a not unnutiitions bread. 

Kallir Dorn. See Dujika. 

Kaflirs (also spelt Kaliis and Cafl'ies), a well- 
marked division of the Bantu family of the Negro 
race, iiihahiting the distiicts now known as Swazi- 
land, Zululaml, the Transvaal, Oiaiige Ekx; State, 
Natal, the Cajie of Cood Hope dependencies of 
Pomloland, Ciiqiialaml East, Tenihuland, and 
'J’ranskei. They emhiace twu) main divisions, the 
Zulus (q.v.) and the Kallirs projier. The wonl 
‘Katlir’ is a corrnitt form of the Arab ‘Kfifir,’ 
meaning ‘ unlielievei,’ and was borrowed from the 
African Mohanmieilans by the Portuguese, and 
from them by tlie Dutch and Englisli. The Kaflirs 
proper never at aii> time formed one united race, 
Init have always been split up into a number ol 
tribes, the most inlluential of which have been the 
Ama-Tembu, the Ania-Xosa ( lepiesentcd hy the 
Ccalekas ami the Caikas ), and the Ania-Mpondo. 
Of these the first mimed are the tribe of un al blood, 
though the greatest power has always been in the 
liaiids of the Ccalcka chief. I'he Kallirs are a fine, 
stalwart race of imm, well made, muscular, and tall. 
Their skin varies in colour from light blown to sepia 
black. The racial charaoteristics depait more and 
moie from the strict Negro lyiie the faillu'i- the 
tribe lies to the .south. Vet in all the nose is broad, 
tlie lips thick, and tlie hair woolly ; hut it does not 
grow in tufts, ns is geneially asse.rted. They are 
fond of decorating tlieir persons with beads, shells, 
and feathers, and they protect their skins from (he 
sun hy rubbing tliem with fat and red clay, which 
makes them look like polished bronze. 'I'he women, 
upon whom ilovolves the iuiid labour of cultivating 
the field.s, are individually of inferior jihysirpie lo 
the men. They live in beehive shaped huts, giouped 
in kraals or villages. These huts aie formed of 
strong wicker-work frames thatched with reeds 
and grass, the largest about 25 feet in diameter and 
7 or 8 feet high in the ceiitie. They are a pastoral 
people, t he cliief occupations of the men being stoeU- 
breeding and hunting. The care of cattle is the 
most honourable employment, and belongs entirely 
to men. They formerly Avorked in both iron and 
copper, and were not unskilful in pottery and wood- 
work. The principal articles of fi'od are mUt, 
maize, and millet. Youths are circuincisod at 
fifteen or sixteen, living thereafter for a couple of 
months hy themselves ; the entrance into woman 
hood is marked hy tlie nf,oi}j(me, a dancing f(*stival 
closing a period of seclusion. They practise poly- 
gamy, but the wives are not of equal rank, and 
cannot belong to the same tribal name as the hus- 
band. The custom known as ulcuhhmipa prohibits 
females from pronouncing the names of any of their 
liuBband’s male lelatives in the ascending line, or 
any words whatever in Avhich the principal syllables 
of such names occur — a usage whi(;h leads to the 
women using difrerent Avords from the men almost 
I to the extent of a difTerent dialect. The three 
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cliclcH of tho Ama Xosa, usually represented by 
the letters c., q, and aie easily H<juinled Be])a- 
rately l)y Europoaus, but are insuriuounUibly dilli 
cult to tlu' adult in coiubiuation. 'I'be leligious 
iusiauet lias never been very stronj;ly developed 
aujim^^sl this people, and their rites eonsist merely 
in sac.nliccs to ajipease the mali<jfiiant spirits on 
e\(Mv liand. Their supreme lieiiig, Qainata, is 
iudiUcreut to man, ami is seldom invoked in prayer. 
Snalvfs are treated with ;^reat respect, beinj^ le- 
j^arded as a lavouiite form assumed bv aneestial 
spiiits. I’be belief jn wite.hciaft is deeply rooted, 
and the witcirdoctor is {^micrally a ]>erson of jj^reat 
inllucnee in the tribe. 'I'lui oiij^iiial tine moial 
(jualities of the Ivailirs -hospitality, honesty, and 
trutlifiilness - have been ji^reatly eontamiujited 
tlii'ou;j;h eont.iet with Europeans. The Kalliis have 
ever been noted for their biaverv. In wai they 
arm themselves with ox-hide shields, about o fis't 
loii}.^, womb'll (dubs with heavy he.ads, and assi’^mis. 

Partly owin^ to the war loxiiijj^ piopimsitie.s of 
the Ivaliirs, and partly to their eatl le iifl iii^ laids 
and disputes with the e.oloTusts about cattle, Kallii 
wars have lieen fief|uent. In I7<S() tin* (Ireat Fish 
River was declared tin* boundaiy of (hxpe(h»lony 
to the east, but the Kaflh incursions lM‘e,ame so 
trouhb'sonn* that in ISIO 11 they had to be diiven 
bacdv bi'hind the Uivan by fonn* of aims. 

After a si in i la i little war, undertaken for a similar 
reason, in ISl!^, dnriri;Lt whicdi the Kalliis made an 
unsnccessfnl atlacdc upon (I'ra ham’s ’I’own, tln^ 
hoiimiaiy wa^ advaneed eastwaids to tin* Kat 
Itiver. lint poae.e was eonstaiitlv Ihumu hioken 
111 IS3I the lirst of the <;r(*at(‘r Kallir wars broke 
out, and lasted until the followinjjt year liiit, 
although the enemy were i (‘pulsed and their 
territoi ies up to t-ln* Kei Kiver annexed hy the 
colonial oo\'(>rrim'‘nt, I lie annexation was not 
ratified hv (In* hoim* autlioritii^s until thii (.(‘iinina- 
tion of the next war {lSiG 48). 'Plie e.ompicired 
(liHtii(‘d/S w'^ere called liritish Kall’raria, and from 
bSa'l to J8().j formed a separate crown - (iolony ; 
but ill (die lattei year British KafFraria was incoi- | 
jiorated in (Ja[)e (ddoriy. 'I'lio power of the chiefs 
was nevertheless still uiihrokeii ; in ISnO the turbu- 
lent (riidkiis, who had waji;ed most of (be former 
wais, in eon juueh ion with (die rt*stof the Ama-Xo.sa 
and the Ama 'remhii tribes, and a lal•^ie body of 
revolted Holdt'utois, once more invaded the Colony, 
hut after a sl,rue;;.tle of in>arly ihice y<*ais were 
successfully diiven back. In ISbO the frontiei 
districts weie s<*(.lled by the men of the Certuan 
le<^i(m who li;i,d louj.jlil. in the Crimea, nearly 1J5(»() 
in number 'The las(, war bi-oke out in 1877 : tin* 
Ccalckas took ii]i arms, and Avcre joined by tlie 
Cailcas, and eventual Iv the Zulus also (‘iitercd 
the fiav (see ZlJLlfS). The wai endt*d in the ovcr- 
throw" of the power of t)ie IvalFir eliiefs, and the 
^raduad iiworpm atimi of tlnur teriit-ory in the Cape 
Colony. By ISSS all KafFraria up (o the frontiers 
of Natal, wil h the siuL;le exception of East Pondo- 
land -a scpaiatic Hrilish ]irotec(jOi al.e till 180*1 — 
had been iriclmhal wiihin tJie bounds of the (’ape 
Colony. Kor sulHecpicnt history, see South 
Afuica. 

The Ama Im*ul,mis, or h'ino;oes, are the remnants 
of broken Kallir tiilx's; thrv are despised by the 
orf^anised Kallir races, and but for the proicction 
of the British would probably he litlle he(t,ei than 
8lav(*s to them. Tlu'v lia,v(* always been loyal to 
their prot»;ctor.s, and live scattered from Zululaiid 
to tlie Cape. 

See (t. Fi itsch, "Dip EhipphorevP')! Slid- Afrihia (1S7LM; 
KrainuiarM of the Kaffir ]an;,Miii}»e by Bkek (IHCO) and 
(t)lenso (1855); Cbaso and Whlinot’s Htutm'i/ of the 
(1«pp of Good JJnpp (186!)); Tlical’s ■Ma>rks ; Brownlcc’.s 
llnnim'unrnrxs o Kafir Lifo ; and Budley Kidd's Esspntnd 
Kajir 


Msif iris tan* a mountainous legion of Asia, 
lying between tiie Kabul River on the south and 
the Hindu Kush on the north-west ; its eastern and 
western boundaries aie foimod by the (’hitral and 
Panjsliir rivers respectively, feeders of the Kabul. 
Area, about 5000 s(|. m. This region of wild, 
mil row, winding glens and impassable mountains 
(11,000 to 17,(K)0feet) has been for centuries the last 
stionghold (if primitivt; Aiyjiii heath(*nisin agninst 
tlu* eneioaelimeiits of IslaTii. It is on Ibis aeeouiit 
that tin; iiduihitaiils aie called by tlu'ir Klohain 
medan neighhours Kaliis- i.e. ‘ nnh(‘licveis, ’ and 
tlieii eouiiliy Katiristan. I’litsi! people, about 
liOO.OOO in all, although s[)(*akiiig dilh'r<*nt dialects, 
are ethnically of one raci*. But tlu'V do not form 
a political unity; the tribes into wliicli (hey are 
divided aie often at war with one anotlu'r. 'I’lie 
only points of uiiiou between tlieni jiolitieally aie 
then hatr(*d of the Mohaimnedatis and tlieir 
passionate love of indejicndence. 'J’his they siie- 
(“(‘ssfnlly niaiiil-ained atcliU'erent times against sueb 
great, conquerors as Mahmud of Cliaziii. ’I’iinin, 
and Baber. The mounts iiu'ers an* lair in eom- 
pli'xioii, tin* women often handsome. (Audi ary 
to the custom of oiicmtals, they do not sit eioss- 
legged oil tlie ground, hut sit on st-ools ; and they 
shalvv* hands like Eiiglislim<*n "J'heir dn'ss is 
made of goat skin and goat's hair. I'Jiey an* fond 
of wdiu* and dancing, (hiltivahle soil exists only 
in small j*atcli(*s alongside llu! toiieids; eonse- 
(|nen(ly t he people hdlow clii(*fly pastoial pinsuits. 
Since 180,3-95 Kaliiistan is reeognis(>(i by Biitain 
as under Afghan (‘ontrol, and it is now ganisoned 
]>y the Amir’s troojis. 

linj^'Oslli'insi* a towm ot tlajian, on a laig** ha.\ 
of tb<^ same naiiu*. at the south end of Kin sin 
Island, with poieelain manufactures; po]>. 1()(),()(K) 
It W'Hs damaged by the euTiptioi) of Sakiiiasliima in 
danuary 1014. 

Kaieieiir Fall. Svm* EsstAdTino. 

liai-fllllSfi «‘ajdtal of tdui Chin(*s(* juovinec of 
Honan, near tlie southern bank of the Hoang-ho, 
long the chief seKlenn'iit of tlie ,h'W’s in (’liina 
Among its ‘200,000 inhabitants aie many Midiam 
iiiedans. 

Iiai]2l8. S(?(‘ Ei.LoitA, Indus 

JKaiii. an old leim in Se-ots law, used to denott* 
umt paid in kind, as in t he shajie ol poult l y oi 
other a,nimals, to a landlord. 

liaiillitF. a hydratial compound oi tlie chloiides 
and sulphates of magiiesiuni and potassium, us(;d 
a.s a fertili.s(*r. S<*<‘ Al AON hsirivi, M wriiK. 
Kaiiiozoir. S(*e 'ri':u'i’iAi;\ , CKoi.ocn. 

Hairwail. a deeaytal WTilh'd town of Tunis, in 
an op('ii, marshy jilaiii, 80 inil(*s S. of tin* eajiital. 
Jt. contains about fifty eceb'siastieal stnictuM's, of 
wlii(*h the mosque ol Okh.i, who founded Kairwaii 
about (i70, is one of the most sacied ot Islani 
Outside the city, to the north-west, is tlie moh([ue 
of tlie Comjianion — i.e. <)f tlie Piophel ; this and 
other sacred tomlis have i('nd(‘r(*d Kairwan- i.e. 

‘ e.ira van or resting ] dace ’ the Aleeca, of noitdiiun 
Africa. As such, it was from 1270 jealously 
guarded from delileni(*nt by tin* pri'Sema; of dews; 
and Cliristian trav(*llers wore excluded until it 
was entered and exphued by the Fieneli in 1881. 
Kairwan makes carjicts, copper vessels, ])otash, 
saltpetre, and articles in leather. Pop. 20,000. 

Maisarieli. Sc^e c.’esahea. 

Kuiserill AuiillstJtu or Skimk, a river of New 
(Inin(*a ( q.v.). 

Kaiscrsl all fern, or Lautekn, a toAvn of the 
Bavarian Palatinate, 52 miles by rail SW. of 
AVorms, manufactiinis sewing-machines, cychis, 
and boilers. Pop. (1875) 22,690; (1919) 55,707. 
Frederick I. built a castle here in 1152 (destroyed 
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by the Fieiicli in J713); and near hy the French 
republican annicH weie defeated in 1793 and 1794. 
Kaiser-WilhHiiislatid. SeeNi:w Euinka. 
Haiftial. an ancient town in tlie Punjab, India, 
93 miles NNW. fiom Delhi. It is connected tradi- 
tionally wilh the nioiikc}' f^od Ilanuman, and is 
called in Sanskrit Kitphthaln^ the ‘abode of 
monkeys.’ It has saltpetre-refineries, and manu- 
factures cotton, la(‘ oinanients, and toy.s. It 
became Ibitisli in 1S43. Pop I."), 500. 

li-Slkapo^or O Wl, PARlio l'(<SV/ 
linhropi ihis)^ lemarkable INew Zealand bird be 

loneinj^ to the Panot 
oup ( Psittaci ), but 
of veiy owl like ap 
pearanee, ami, like 
tlie owls, nocturnal, 
or nearly so, con- 
‘•ealin^ itself in holes 
(lining th(‘ liny, e.\- 
cejd in \<’r\ ‘rloomy 
weather. 'I’lie kaka- 

]to takes ^toxM'ssion 
of a liole, whine om* 
'“vists, amon^f stones 
oi the loot/s of trees, 
l»ut seems also to 
linv(‘ the power of 
making a burrow for 
itvfdf It lives frio- 
<^uiously. The flea'll 
of the kaka|>o is more 
jileasant and delii'ate 
than that of any 
other paiiot. It has 
disappf'aied fiom the 
uoitluMii island of 
New Zealand, and it 
wall ]»r<d>al>lv soon Ik* 
exliucl, unless means aie adopted foi its piolection. 
It is till' only known biid havin<; lai‘;e win^s which 
does not use them loi llioht. 
l4:ikod>le. S<‘e ('Ac■<)l)^'L. 

oi Diimix m h’KVEK, is a chronic 
disease tound in certain jiarts of the tiopics, 
o,^. in A.ss.ini and in \aiious parts of Africa. It 
resemhles iiiahu i.i m its febrile synqitoms and en- 
lar^j^eiiK'iit of the spha>n, hut in contrast to malaria 
is a very t.ital disease. It is <-auseil by a minute 
liai'asite, LcisJnnttiua (hmoi'dni, believed to be 
transmitted to man by the bite of ticks which li\o 
in the walls of infesteil huts, or occasionally ]»ei haps 
of mos(iuitot's. I’lie parasite is found in the blood, 
s))le(‘n, liver, and bone marrow. The Rymptoms 
are ehielly A^astino, dropsy, tluctuatino' tempera- 
ture, and enlarj^ement of the sidmui and liver, with 
progressive ainemia. (lases wdiich are recognised 
at an early sta^e sometimes recover, the treatment 
most used l)ein^' intravenous injection of tartar 
emetic or of one of the orf^anic arsenic jireparalions. 
For prevention, burning dowui of lints known to be 
infested with tiidvs is the most important procedure, 
Ksilahfiri Wesert i» a tract of country, ()<)0 
miles by 350, covering the southern portion of tlie 
l?celinanaland PioLectorate. It reaches north to 
tlie borders of Rhodesia and west/ to. the South- 
West African Proteetoiate, and is bounded on the 
east by the ’rransvaal. The South African Railway 
crosses the easterii portion. It covers an elevated 
basin 3000 to 4000 feet liigb, and, altbough its 
bordeis are a sandy, wateiless land wliere only 
prickly dcseit bush groAvs, the interior is capable 
of nourishing a fair amount of vegetation. Much 
game inhabits the northern portion, and native in- 
habitants me found thinly scattered over the more 
Rirtile districts. See S. S. Tlornan, Pygmies and 
Bushmen o f the Kalahari ( 1 924 ), 
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Kalaiilclfcly a seajiort in t-ho Pelopoimesns of 
(liet'ce. on tlie (lulf of Koion, is the capital of 
Messeiiia and seat of an aiehbishop Its exports 
(imnauls, tigs, ulivi* oil, silk, ami sria]) ) and its 
silk industry are considerable. Poj>. 2(),()00. 

Ka)aillII/oo'« capital of Kalamazoo county, 
Mieliigan, is tinely situated on tin* river of the 
same name, 144 miles by lail ENE. of Chicago. 
It is the seat of the state insane asjluni and of 
Kalamazoo ('oliege ( li;ij»t ist ). d'he ciI a is the 
meeting- ))laee of three imjioitant i ail ways, and 
has busy luanufaetoi ies ot nnicliineiy. pa])(‘i, tlonr, 
eairiages, Aviiidmills, agiiculluial tools, fuinitnre, 
tkc. Celery is giown in huge quantities near the 
town. Ikq'). 4H,()(M1. 

Kalslt (also spelt Khelat and Kelat), the capi- 
tal of Reluehistan, is seated on the summit of a 
liill (over 7000 feet), and is a place of gieat mili- 
tary iuqiortanee. It was oecnpiisl 1>\ England 
(I.S39-4J); and in 1877 a treaty aahs concluded 
witli the khan, hy which a Ihilisli agent, with 
military escort, became resident at Kalal. It can 
only he called a town by courtesy, it consists 
of the kban’s castle and a half-mnpty ba/aai. For 
the stale actually governed hy the Khan of Kaldt 
(Avho is still head of a confedeiaey of cldefs), see 
Rr.i.iuniLSTAN, Kal VT-i-(lninzAi is a foitiess of 
Afghanistan, 75 miles NE. of Kumlaliai. 

Kalbe, a toAvn of Pru'^sian >Saxony, on the 
Saale, 17 niih's S. of Mailgehnig. It has niaiinfac- 
( ores of te\til(‘s, pajier, aiidsugai. I’oj). 15(100. 
Kale, oi RoHKroLE. 8ee Ci:li;ns, Ska-kale. 

l4al4^i(]OK<‘OIIC (Ironi Cl. /oAw, ‘beautiful,’ 
eidos, ‘image,’ and tilopco, ‘1 see'), an optical 
instrument iiucntcd by Sir I>.i\id JbeA\s(er in 
ISIT. It consist", in its sinijdest foim, of a tube, 
through Avliose Avhole length jiass (wo mitiois or 
r<'ll<><*ting ])lan('s, A\hi(*h are hinged logi'lhev along 
one edge, and make Avitli eaeli otliei an angle 
wliiidi IS an aliquot )>art of ISO, A\lnlst llie one 
end is lilted up A\i()i an (eyeglass, and tlie othei is 
('lo"ed by tMO glass(‘s, nt a small distance trom 
each other, hi'tween A\hieli ai(* jiliieed little fiag- 
nu'iits of glass or ol her \»iiiousI\ -(‘oloined obji'cts. 
The eye looking into (lie luhi' jioAV jienejAes tlu^se 
olqeets miiltiplii'd as luiiny’' lim(*s as the angle 
AAhieli tlie rellecting plam's make A\ith isieli other 
is contained in the whole ciKuimfeienei* of a 
circle, and always symmetrically dispusisl ; and 
the slightest shaking of the in"trument ])ioduceR 
new ligures. 'I’lieri' are \arions moditicat ions of 
the kaleidoscope, by some of Avhieh its powei Ls 
mueh increased ; for e\a,mple, the inirrors may be 
adjustable at various angles ; and to pattern- 
draAver.s it supjilies endh'ss varieties of figures. 

Kjlleilds. See Calknds. 

Kah'vala. See Eixlam). 

Kalian, a Chinese town, 110 miles MW. of 
Peking, built opj'o.site (be passage through the 
(beat Wall, is an enijiorium of the tea trade with 
(Mongolia and Siberia. The raihAa.y fiom Peking 
( 11K>9) now passes Kalgan, and rcaelie.s Pao-t'on on 
the run (hernmost bend of the Yellow River. Poji, 
70,990. 

HlllffOOrlUN a t/Own of AYestern Australia, 25 
miles ENE. of Coolgardie hy rail, is the eentie of 
a rich gold-field. The rusli hither began in ]Stt3; 
the water tlifficulty was for a time foimidable. 
I’he trans-continental railway connects it with 
Fremantle and Port Augusta. Poj). KOOO. 

Kali, an Indian goddess, the Avife of Siva (q.v.). 

K^lidaisa, the greatest dramatist, and one of 
the most celebrated poets of India. He is known 
osyiecially through Ids drama Saknntala (‘The 
Jjost Ring’), which, first introduced to the notice 
of the We.stern world hy Sir William Jones (1789), 
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created a j^^reut seiiHation tliion^liont Europe (trails. 
Laurence Jiinyon ; abiidged, 1920). Another drama 
of the .same poet, and next in renown U) Sdkuniala, 
is the Vikr((viorvasi ( ‘ 'I’he Hero and the Nymph ’ ). 
HosidcH tlie.se works, Hindu tradition ascribes to 
his authorship a third drama, MuhtviLdgnimiira ; 
two epics, tlie liaifliu-vanfia and Uic Kiirtulra- 
; tin* Megha duta and ol.her poems, liut 
it seeni.s inei edihle that the.se are all hy one author, 
dideritm :is they do in style; and it has been 
assumed that there were at. hiast three Kalidiisas. 
riie date of l.he author of Hdlcuntala is al.so ex- 
tremely dehatahle ; it was in the reign of Vikra- 
maditva of Uj jain. Ihit there have heen sevmal 
sovereigns of U jjain hearing the name from f)? U-t:. 
to lOoO A.n. Most lik»dy the Vikianniditya in 
(|U<‘stion reigiu'd about 4.'')0 A.D. 

Kalilali wa lliiiiiiah. SecBiDPAi. 

lialilljar, a hill foitu'ss and hill-shrine in the 
United Ihovinees of India, .stands on an isolatcsi 
loek ( 12;$0 feet higli), t he termination of a .s])ni- of 
the Vindhya Mountains, ovculooking the f)Iains of 
Bundelkhand. The leeords of the plaoe go haek 
to a p(uiod of great, antif|uity, the name K.alinjar 
oc(mriingin \X\(' Mahdhhdruia as (hat of a city ev<'ii 
at thfit time famous. 'Flie wlndt' lock is tliickly 
studded with ruins of ancient Hindu edifices and 
other works, iiududing gateways, temples, tank.s, 
C!i,v(>^, statues, inscri])tious, lk('. ^ th(‘, most eolohrateil 
of all heing the remains of the sujierli temjde of 
Nil Ix.'intha Mahatieo. 

Kalis/, a town of Poland, lies on tin* river 
Prosiia and the old IIuk.so ( lerman fiontier, l.'i2 miles 
WSVY. of Warsaw, and has manufactures of lace, 
cmhioideries, and clotli. 'I'lie Kalisdt of Ptolemy, 
it is one of the oldest t<»wns of Poland ; in its 
vicinity iiumerous relics of antiquity have heen 
discovered, and many ancient hui ial-mounds exist. 
Pop. 45,000. At K'alisz Augustus of Poland routed 
the Swedes (170G), and the Jiussians d(*fealed the 
Ereindi and Saxons ( 1813). Here, too, wa.s signed 
on 28th Fehruary 1813 the tis'aty of alliance hetw<‘(*ii 
Prussia and Russia. 

Kalliinii. See Huttkuflie.s, 

KullUSir, a town and seajiortof .Swed<*n, capital 
of a liLn or county (area, 4430 sij. in. ; pop. 231,000) 
of the same name, is situated on an island in 
Kalmar Sound, ojiposite the island of Oland. 'J'he 
town has a good liaibour, a liand.some cathedral, 
and a fine castle, in which, on the 20th duly 1397, 
tlie ‘Union of Kalmar’ wa.s signed, which .settlecl 
tlio succession lo (he three uoithern kingdoms upon 
Margarctof Denmark and her heirs(.see Dicnmakk ). 
'I’lie commerce of the town is considerabhg and it 
has manufactures of matches, cliicory, and tobacco, 
and some shi})building. Pop. 17,500. 

Kalniia, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Kncaccic, consi, sting of evcigrecn shrubs, 
mostly almut 2 oi 3 feet high, natives of North 
America, with r(*,d, jiiiik, or white (lowers, generally 
in corymbs. 'I’he (lowers are very delicate and 
beautiful, and the eoiolla is in the shape of a wide 
and shallow hell. Some of the species are fiequent 
ornaments of gardens in Britain. They delight in 
a peat soil. K. latifolm, the Mountain Laurel, or 
Galico Bush, occupies laigi^ tracts on (die Alleghany 
Moimtain.s. It grows to the height of 10 feet, ami 
the wood i.s very hard. It is naicotic and danger- 
ous ; the leaves are poisonous to many animals, 
and (die honey of the (lowers posse.s.se.s noxiou.s pro- 
jierties. A decoction of (he leaves has been used 
with advantage in cutaneous di.seashs. but taken 
internally it is fatal. A decoction of the leaves 
of K. angustlfolia is used by the negioes of North 
Carolina, of whieh state the plant is a native, as a 
wash for ulcerations between the toes. 


Kalmucks* a Mongolian race of people, scat- 
tered throughout central Asia, ami extending west- 
wards into southern llussia. The name is not 
employed by the people themselves, but by some 
of the Turliic races of Asia, ami certainly hy the 
Russians to designate the Durben Oirad or Eour 
Allieil tribes of the Zungars or ‘ Westerners,’ to 
wit the Turgnt, the Khoshoit, the Turhet., and the 
Clioros, who mostly live in Znngaria, but others 
are now to ho found aioiind Koko-iioi" in north-east 
Tibet ; in the district called Ordos, witldn the 
gieat loop of the Yellow River of Uliina ; on the 
weslern slojies of the Altai (in Kiildja, &c.) ; and 
in the .steppes betw'een the Don and the Volga and 
Gaspiaii, tduit is to say, in the (Tsarist) Russian 
govei nnien(/S of Astraklian and Slavropol, in Don- 
Uo.s.sacks, Ural, and Seiuireeliensk tenilories, and 
in the Bisk circuit of 'J'onisk government. These 
trihes constitute that groat division of the Mongol 
laee known as \\ (*stern Mong(ds. 'i'luiy aie 
nomads, i»os.sessing laige heids of hoises, eat, tie, 
ami sheep, d’heir ])hysieal ehaineteiisties aie those 
peculiar to the Mongoli.in race (see Mongols). 
In religion they are neaily all adlieienls of lamia 
ism. Theii language diders fioni trm* or haisterii 
Mongolinii only in heing mort* [ihonetie ; Imt they 
have an ali>hal>et of tludr own. 'J'lieir liteiature 
consists piineipally of religious books ami lolk and 
laiiy (.ales. In recent eentuiie.s the most note- 
worHiy eveid.s in (beir liistoiy arose out of the 
emigration of a huge band of the 4'nrgnt from 
Zungaria into Bussi.'i in 1G50. This hand was 
followed l>y othms (omiiosed of ’J’uihel- in IGL'l uml 
of Khoshoit in 1075, tlmhu- Ayuka Kluiii (1070- 
1724) (he Kalmucks (iguied as an iinjioilant (aetoi 
in Ru.s.sian ]»olil,ic.s, .sometimes as enemies, some- 
times as alli<*s. In 1715 an otlieial named 'r’nlishen 
was desjiatched as (mvoy to Russia, charged x\ith 
the du(/y of peisimding the Kalmucks to come 
hack ; he hail alread;s in 1712 conducted ollu'r 
negotiations with J’lince (h'lgarin, govcu'nor of 
Irkutsk. But it was not until 1771 that n huge 
body of tliein, eliiefly Tuignt and Khoshoit, heing 
dissatjsfu'd with the tiealment they receixed at 
the hamls of Jtnssia, H'tnined to the einpiie of 
China; aftei a inaieh in which (bey (*udmed 
teriible sulleiings, they selth'd at- Hi among tlie 
Altai Mountains. Sec* the brilliant account of the 
miseiies of thi.s march by Ik* C,)nineey (xol. vii. of 
ColU'.cied Ji'orks). But, as we lia\e seen, tlicie 
still remain some 110,000 Kalinucks in Euiopcan 
Russia, in Asiatic Ru.ssia theie arepiohahly 55,000 
more; the Rnssinn S(((leynifni\s llundhiml of 1890 
puts tlie total at 200,000. I’lie numbei in (’llin(^.se 
territory is not known An aiitononions Kalmuck 
jirovince in southern Russi.-i was erected in 1920; 
pop. 125,000. 

Spccniieiis of Kuhiinck fauy-tale.s can be read in Jiilg’.s 
edition of the <Vb/d/« Kur (1800), and in vol. i. of Btog- 
niami’s Noviadische Stirifcrnrn untcr den A'aliaukcii 
(]iS04). iSee al.so Mayer.s’s Shulmt's Mavnnl, and H. 
Cordicr’s Histoirc (Jentrale dv La Cfntie. 

Ksillia* olficiaily Khulna, a town of Bengal, 
47 miles N. of (kilcntta and 28 K. of Bardwan, 
on the Bhagiratlii (Hiigli), Tlie town contain.s 
numerous temples. ’Flic liver trade, chiefly in rice 
and other natural products, has declined owing to 
eom]ietiti(m of tlie East India Railway, The 
jjojmlation has decreased from ‘27,330 in 1871 to 
about 10,000. 

Kalocsa* a town of Hungary, near the left 
bank of the Danni>e, 80 miles S. of I'lidapcsl. by 
rail. It is the seat of an archbishop (bislioji’s see 
from 1000 to 1135), and has a cathedral, an arch- 
bishop’s palace ( xi’ith a library ), some monasteries, 
and an observatory The inhabitants grow Jhix, 
wine, &c. Pop. 12,000. 
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Kaloilg* See Bat. 

Kalpi, a town in tlie United Provinces of 
India, stands amoiif;^ rugged ravines near the bank 
nf the Jumna, 60 miles SW. of Cawnpore. It 
ligured prominently in the wars waged against the 
Mogul empire, came definitively into liritish hands 
in 1800, and was one of tlie principal agencies of 
tlie Ksst India Company. Here on 23d May 1858 
Sir Hugh Rose defeated 12,000 of the rebels. The 
town is mean in aj)peaiance, the houses being 
cliiefly mud huts. The population, once mucii 
larger, is now al)out 10,000. They manufacture 
sugar-candy and paper, and expoit grain to south 
and west India, and cotton to Cawnpore and 
Bombay. 

a town of Russia, 70 miles by rail 
NVV of Tula, on the navigable river Oka, it 
carries on an extensive trade, especially in corn. 
It manufactures leather, oil, camllcs, &c. ; but its 
spoc.iality is ‘Kaluga cakt‘s. ’ Population, 40,000. 
Kaluga has often been a placse of banishment for 
pf)lititN‘il olTendeis, among others Shamyl, the (fir- 
(iassian chief. 

Kama, the piinoipal allluent of the Volga, rises 
in the Russian government of Vyatka, and after 
1050 mihis joins tin' Volga from the left 4.3 miles 
below the towJi of Kazan. Its chief tributaiies aie 
the Vyatka, the Tchussovaya, and the Biehiya, all 
na\igable. ddie Ktima is navigablti fiom Perm, 
a distance of 030 miles. Aiea of <lrainage basin, 
177,5(50 s(i m. The river is fiee of ice about 200 
days in the year, ami constitutes one of tbe mo.st 
imj>ortajjt highways of communication bet\V(!en 
Silxn ia atid Nijni Novgorod and St Petersbuig. 

Kdiiia, or Kamadl’V A, the Hindu god of Love. 
In lat('r Sanskiit poeti y he is the favourite theme 
of (h'scriptions aiid allusions, and mythology exalts 
his ]>owcr so much that it allows even the god 
Brahmfi to succumb to it. Accoiding to some 
PurAnas, he was ojiginally a son of BiabmA. 

KillliaUura, a const village of Japan, 1‘2 miles 
S. of ^'okohama. It <lates fiom the 7th century, 
was the capital of the Shogumit-e, but is now only 
of inteiest to t(jurists for its bennties ami its famous 
bronze image of the Buddha, the Dai butsu, 50 feet 
high. 

Kainrliatka* a peninsula of east<jrn Siberia, 
stretches south into the Pacific between Behring 
Sea and the Sea of Okhotsk, Area, 100,000 sq. m. 
Long and narrow, swelling out towaids the mid<lle, 
it. terminates in a point only 7 miles distant from 
the northernmost of the Kurile Islands. A chain 
of volcanic mountains runs down the centre, and 
reaches 15,408 feet in Kojerevska and 16,988 in 
Kluchefskaya. The latter was in active eruption 
at least twice in the 19th centurj’^ (1854 and 1885). 
Hot springs abound. The coast on the south-east 
is formed of rugged, precipitoJis cliffs. The j)rin- 
cipal river is the Kamchatka, which flows into 
tlie Pacilic. 'Phe climate is colder than in corre- 
sponding latitude.s in Europe, and very humid ; 
grass and tree vegetation are conse<juently luxu- 
riant. The i)iinci])al occu]>ations are salmon-fishing 
and hunting. Furs are the most valuable produc- 
tion of the pcminsula. The most useful domestic 
animal is a peculiar kind of dog, which is em- 
ployed in hunting and sledging. Kamchatka was 
annexed to Russia at the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, after the expedition of the Uossack chief 
Atlasof. The inhabitants are Kanichadales, 
Koryaks, Lanmts, and a few Russians. The 
Kamchadales, the ju-eponderating race, live mostly 
in the south. They are a hardy people, who dwell 
in winter in earth pits and in summer in light 
liuts. Their language has American affinities ; 
hut they are now almost completely rnssianised. 
The fort of Petropavlovsk (pop. 1600), with a 


magnificent haibour covered Avith ice only during a 
brief season, is pictures(meJy situated on the east 
coast- A British and iWench fleet made an un- 
successful attack upon it in 1864. 

Kaiiieliaiiietia. See Hawaii. 

Kailieiietz-Podolsk {Polish Kamiemcc), a 
town of Ukraine, picturesquely situated on a steej) 
rock al)ove the river Rmotiitzji, an affluent of the 
Dniester, 243 miles NW. t)f Odessa and 40 NE. of 
Czernowitz, Theie are a Roman Otliolic cathedral 
(1361), a Greek cathedral (Kith century), and an 
Arimmian and several other cluirches. The town 
was destroyed by the Mongol chief Batu in 1240; 
taken by tlie Turks in 1672; returned to the Poles 
in 1699; and annexed by Russia in 1796. Pievious 
to the partition ot Poland Kanienetz was one of 
the strongest bul walks of that country against 
the Turks. Pop. 27,t>0(), one-half Jew.s. 

KaillCIIZ* a small niaiinfnctui ing town of 
Saxony, 22 miles NE. of Dresden by lail. It was 
the birthjdace of Lessing. IVqi. 11,000. 
Kaiiicriiii. ^^ee Camkkoon. 

Kaiaes aie lidges of gravel, sand, t'tc., asso- 
ciati'd with the glacial dejmsits of Scotland. See 

Asai:. 

Ka1nc^S, Hknry Homk, Loed, a Scottish philo- 
sopher, was born in Berwickshire in 1(596, called to 
the bar in 1723, and by bis merits fought his way 
npwaids to a leailing jiosjtion iliere, being raised 
to the bench us Lord Karnes in 1762, and made 
lord of justiciary in 1763. Hi; divided his eneigies 
between law ami philosophy, and was no less noted 
for his amiability, liis conx ersational poAveis, his 
mbiic spiiit, and his agiicultural enterpiise at 
llair-Diummond in Pertlishire. He died at Edin- 
buigh, 27th Dcciunber 1782. Besides books on 
Scots law be publislu'd a series of works more 
ingenious and iiiteiestirig tlian well written : 
Ksamf 0)1 the Frioriples of I\Io)'(ihty and isatural 
liehgion ( 1761 ), a di'fence of tbe doetiine of innate 
idiias at the expense of the freedom of tbe will; 
A)) Int)'odta‘tio)i to the. Art of Tlihiling (1761), 
and Eh'wenis of (1702), two voiKs much 

less satisfactory than ingi'iiions ; and SJeefehes of 
the H/xfo)')/ of Man (1774), a miscellaneous and 
cm ions collection of spi'eulations on all manm'rof 
.subjects. 

Kamloops* a city of British Golumbia, at tbe 
junction of Uic North and South Thomson Riveis 
and the ('.'inadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways, has railway .shops, and trades in live- 
stock. Pop. 4500. 

Kauipeil* a toAvn of Holland, situated near the 
inoutli of the Yssi',1, 6^ miles by rail NW. of 
Zwolle. It wa.s foimerly a Hanse town and had a 
con.siderable trade, which giadnally left it as the 
mouth of the Yssel sanded up. But since the 
middle of the 19th century the river appioaches 
have been improved, and the trade of the toAvn is 
reviving. Tlie (diuich of St Nicholas i.s one of the 
fine.st media'val churches in the coiintiy. The in- 
bahitaiits, only 7760 in 1840, now nnmlier 20,000, 
and are engaged in shipbuilding, commerce, fishing, 
and tobacco manufacture. Karnpen is the Gotham 
of the Dutch. 

Kiillipfcr* Engeleket, German traveller, waa 
born at Lemgo, in Lippe, on ]6tb September 1651, 
studied medicine at Kbnigsberg, and travelled 
(1683-94) in India, Java, Siam, and Japan, during 
which time he spent tw'o years (1692-94) in the 
la.st-named country. He died on 2(1 November 1716. 
lie published Amcemtates Exotica’ ( 1712), and after 
his death appeared his History of Japan and Siam 
(1727, trans. Schenchzcr; new ed. 1906). Most of 
his writings exist in MS. in the Briti.sh Museum. 
Kamptulicon. See Floorcloth. 
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Ram till* ()) Kampti, a town ajtd cantonment 
of tlie (/(‘iiti.il Pioviiices, India, lyin^ 1) niilcH N K. 
by rail fioni , on tlie Kanlian Rivei, bore 

ci-ohhcmI liy a line si.one bridge, has a trade in f^iaiii, 
tinil)(3r, call ie, .salt, and niece {j^ooda. 'J'lic popula- 
tion is about 20,000. Tlu! tov\'n dates from tlie 
eslablishnient of tlie cantonment in 1821. 
Maiia^awa. S(a> ^’okojiama. 

liauakas ( llaAvaiianfei, ‘ man ’ ) See Coolies. 

K aiiara* Noarii, a coast district of Bombay, 
the most sontbeily in tlu' Konkan (<j v.), lies 
south east of Coa, and lias an aiea of HO 10 sq. m. ; 
j»op. 400,000, mostly Flindus, speaking Ivanaiesi; 
(see Lvdia). h\>r the must jiart it is a wild foiest- 
country. South K AN ala, immediately soiiUi of 
North Kanara, belon;.;s To Madras, li.s arisa is 
4021 sip m. ; pop. a imllion and a quarter, fom- 
lifths liindiis. 'I'liis distiiet also (“ontains a /^leat 
extent of fori'st land, and numeious wild animals, 
'riit! cajiital is Mangaloie. Both Noith ami South ! 
Kanara aie partly oeciipii'd by tin* Western (ihats, | 
contain numeious liveis, and haveaiieaiy laintall. I 
In both, also, malaria is very pievalent, especially \ 
during the monsoon. j 

Raiiuris, ( 'oNSTANTtNE, a hero of t he Cieek j 
war of independemH!, was bom in the Isle of Ipsaia, i 
in 178,“), ami was master of a small meiehant \esael I 
before^ tiie conimeneement of the wai. In 1822 be | 
blew up (b(* 'rurkish admiral’s ship in the Strait of | 
C/liios, and later in (be sanui yeai re.peat.ed his I 
feat in the harbour of Tenedos. *ln Anpoist 1824 he 
Hienf,n!d the ravapdn^ of Ispara by burninp^ a lai-e I 
Tmkish fri},oite and some transport-shi[)s which I 
W(‘i e carrying' troojis to Samos, and ne,.\t year was ' 
only prevented from huinino the Kf^yiddaii lleet in 
th(‘ hai'lionr oi Alexandria by an nnfavourabh' wind 
spiin^-in^if up. lie wa.s a,i»pointed to impoitant 
commamls by tlui (beck piesidenl, ( \'ipo d Jstrias, 
was made senator in 1847, and was imnistei ot 
luai ine ( 1851 oo). He tmde ])art in the rmolution 
ol 18(52, and held ollice i ept!at.('(lly uiidiu- the new 
km^u He died loth SepLemher 1877. 

RilllSIllj, one of tin; ;^i ('at le«'('ndary eeiities of 
Aryan eivilisatiou in India, to which tln^ Hinduism 
ol Bower Benoal at ti ibul,('s its oiiein, stood oii}j;in- 
ally on the ( ian,u:es, (io miles N\V. of Bucknow 
.At piesi'iit. the site consists of a vast nnml)ei of 
ruins, extending over the urea of five vill.ijj^es, 
altouti 4 mib's trom the (kanyes, the livei havin;^ 
sliji^iitly all-ered its bi'd. 4'iie most leimirk.'i Ide 
buildine's aie Mohammedan mausoleums Its most 
prospeious era was the (>lb c<'ntuiy; early in the 
mil it fell before the sultans of C'hazni. ’ Amoii}^ 
the ruins thi3re is a modern towm of some 18,000 
inhabitants. 

Raiiawlia. See Citarle.ston, Cheat Kan a 

WHA. 

Raiia/awa^ si town of .lapan, on the w'est 
coast of tlie main island, NA\k from Tokyo, manu- 
factures Jioreckiiii and silk. Pop. J,'{0,0(>(). 

Raii€‘liiiijaii|L>'a. See Kinuhinjinha. 
Ran<laliar« oi- (Bnndahah, the capital of 
central or soul hern Afp;hanistan, about 200 miles 
to the SVV. of Kabul. At the intersection of the 
two main streets there is a larjjjc* dome (('hfirstt). ' 
Kandahar is well watered hy two canals drawn 
from a neighbourine river, M-hicIi send to almost I 
ev(3ry street its oAvn adequate supplv; and the same I 
ineana of irrip:ntion have covered ' the immediate I 
vicinity with j^ardens and orchards. Kandahar is ' 
a ]dace of pneat commereo, tiadinp^ with Rornbny, i 
Herat, Bokhara, ami Samarkand. 'Ainonj; its ' 
i>ermanent residents it has a larn^er projiortion of I 
Afghans, chief! v of the Diirani tribe, than an\ i 
other city of Af}?hanistan. There are numerous , 
Hindu, Tajik, and Persian merchants. Pojmlation ! 


I variously estimated from 25,000 to 1(!0,000. About 
I 2 miles to the noi thwuud lises a precipitous rock, 

' crow’ned hy a fortiess inipiepmable to everything 
I hut heavy artilieiy. Blerm amid all the disasters 
I of the wai in IS.T.l-41, (be Bnlisli maintained their 
, {ground under Bawlinson. Kandahar has been a 
, ]»ivot tor the histoiy of that- part of Asia dniiiiH 
. more tlian 2000 yea)H. It is supposed to have Ix'i'ii 
I founded by Ah'xaiidei tin' (beat, altboiiHli the 
' name is I’eisian. A eomjiai alivc' blank of upwards 
, ol (biiteim (‘cntiiries in the hi.stoiy reaches to tlie 
I famous Mahmud ot (Tiha/ni, who w i('st(‘d t lu' stum^- 
' held from Ibe Afylians. Ibom that epoch down Io 
j 1717, when the native rule was ])einianently estah- 
! lislit'd, Kamlahai, with luiet ami pK'caiions iiiler- 
! \ als ol indejx'mh'iice, was held hy (b'liyliis Khan, 
'ranu'ilane, and hy \aiious inlersoj 'J’artaii, India, 
and Peisia in Inui In (lie war ol 1878 St) tin; 
Brilisli entcri'd Kandahai iine|»pose(j. a ml lh<*y held 
the city till 1881, some mmitlis aller they had 
evacuated the rest of .Vlphanislan (cpv.). 

RsilldsiVII, one <d tlu' h'i|i Islands (q.v.). 

Rsilldci'St a lillaye of Hu' B('rnese Chei- 
land, jnsl. heiow' the month of the Boet.sehheig 
tunnel, is a skiing and curling lesoit. 

Raildilisky, \>’as.sily, expix'ssionist paiiib-r, 
hoin at Moscow in BStiti, 

R Study, an inland town of ('('ylon, on a luiiuti- 
fnl lillh? lake among lh(‘ monnta.iii.s. 74 miles iiy 
rail N I'k of (kilomho, It is ]fi(i.5 feet above (lie 
s('a, and has a mean annual tenijauat iiu' ol 7(5' 1 - . 
Hell' Hie mills ot tlu' palace of the foimei kings, 
and a tc'mple in which a i(‘])uted tooth of Buddha 
is jealously ])i('served (set' C'lA j.on ). Pop. 82 (]()P. 
Peradeiiiya (q.v.) is near l»y. 

I Raiie, Ellsha KlN'I', Aictie explorei, was horn 
I in Philadelphia, .‘>(1 l‘\‘hrnaiy 1820, graduated in 
j medicine at the Pni\(*rsity of l^,'iins;\ h ania in 1842, 
and entering the navy as a suigeon, visited China, 
the East Indies, Aialiiu, Eg_\ pi., westt'rii ICuiope, 
AVest Africa, and Mexico; in tliis last conntiy lie 
did duty on the coast survt'y. In May JS,'’)b lu' 
coiiini«‘nc('d his cari'cr of Arctic <l^s(“(^\ t'l v as mu 
gcon, natuuilist, and histonan to llu' hist Ciiniiell 
cx])cdition. His aci'ounl. of it appeaud ai New 
York in 18.54 In 1858 lu' again set on I, the lime 
as commander of an expedition; the K'snlt.s of it 
are fully detailed in hisN'erem/ dnimr!/ K.i'firdii mu 
tu Scorclt o/ Sir John hrauhHu (2 3(tls. Phlla. 
I8.“)t)). He died at lla\aiia, llilh Pt'luiiaiy 1857. 
S(‘(! Jjife by AA . Ehb'r ( Pliila. 18.58), and tin' hiii'fei 
one of M. Jones (Loud. 1800). 

Rane, Sm Koueitt ( ISOIBOO), ehemist, born in 
Dublin, projee.ted the Dublm Jouiutd vf Medical 
Sa’nice (1832), received the gold medal of' the Boyal 
Society of Bondon for rt'seaiches into the colouiing 
mattei of lielums, jiml in 1847 (be (binninj^hani 
gold medal of the Bo\al liish Academy fm dis 
coveiies in eliomistiy. H(* origimiH'il Hie Mnsi uni 
of fndustry in lieland, Avas ils first diieclor, and 
pn-sident of the (^,ue.eii's College, Coik. 

Raiieill, formoriy a vas.sal slate of W'adai, NE. 
of Lake Cliad, Eicncli since 1803. 

Ranisaroo {Man-opus), a genus of marsupial 
[ (juadrupeds, of w hich thcie are many species, almost 
I all Australian, althougli a few' are found in New' 
(biinca and neiglihouring islands. The genus, as 
noAv restricted, contains, aiicording to the most reli- 
alile estimate, tw'enty tin ee species. The kangaroos 
are of diflererit sizes; some of the AA'allahies, which 
re.dlv helong to the sanu' gen ns, being comparatively 
small, while the Creat Ixangaroo {M (pfjautevs) 
attains a length of 8 feet, eonnting- the long tail. 

I hey arc entireB’ heibi vorous— ma-inly grass feeders 

and the tw'o lower incisors, wliicli are elongatc'd, 
play upon eai'.h other like, the blades of scissors and 
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crop the grass. The tail is very thick and strong, 
and the animal uses it as a third leg when moving 
slowly. The hind -legs are very strong, while the 
fore -limits are short. They are very powerful 
animals, and the hind -limb forms a very elleclual 
weajton for ripping open the bodies of dogs, with 
the aid of which they are sometimes hunted. I’hey 
make enormous bounds, and get over the ground 
very swiftly atui gracefully. Some kangaroos can 
jump a ferice 11 feet high ; most can jump one of 
9 feet. In the districts where they are still numer- 
ous they are formidable consumers of pasture; 
two kangaioos oat as much grass as three sheep, 
'rbey are tioated as vermin, being bunted, shot, 
poisoned, or killed by means of extensive battues— 
‘\aiding’or ‘diiving’ -when jtart.ies of horsemen 
chase tliem int.o enclosures and kill tliem there, 
many hundreds at a time. 'I'lie skin is valuable 


foi IcfitJiei , botli for shoes and gloves. The lle.sh 
is good (‘utiiig, the tail l»eing a delicacy, ami ju-o- 
((lu’ing e.xcelhmt .soup. Tiic Great Kangaroo was 
di^coveicd in 1770 on the coast of New South 
^Vah's tluriug Cook’s lirst voyage. One of tlie 
mo^l. rfunarkahle tyjies of kangaroo is the Tiee 
Kangaioo ( in wdiicli tlie hind-limbs 
have iMicomo piopoi tioiiately shorter in aecoid- 
anc(‘ witli its arboreal life. 'I’lie kangaioos and 
Avallahies breed freely in the Zoological (Tardeiis 
at London, and the young, as in all Marsupials 
(n. v. ), are horn in a very imperfect condition. 
They remain within tlie j»ouch of the mother, or 
retreat there in case of danger, long after they 
have ceased to he iiouiished by the maternal 
milk. 

Kailj^aroo Apple, a species of fSolannm (q.v.) 
(S. Inruiudum.), with a somewliat shrubby succu- 
lent stem, smooth jiiimatilid or entire leaves, and 
lateral racemes of flowers ; a native of Peru, New 
Zealand, Australia, and ’rasuiaiiia, in which latter 
conn trie, s its fruit is eaten. When unripe it is 
acrid, ami produces a burning sensation in the 
tliroat ; hut when perfectly ripe it is wholesome. 

Kail$:‘aroo Clrass {Ant/iis'tlria vili<da), one of 
the most esteemed fodder-grasses of Australia and 
India, grows to a height much above that of the 
fodder-grasses of Britain, atlords almiidant herbage, 
and is much relished by catt le. The genus is allied 
to Andi'opogon, and lias clusters of flowers with an 
involucre. The awns are very long, and twisted. 


Kangaroo Island, an island of South 
Australia, at the mouth of the Gulf of St Vincent, 
87 miles by 34 liroad, has a nature reserve, line 
climate, poor sandy soil, and few inliabitaiits — all 
white. 

Kaiijifaroo Rat, oi Pot* moo (Potorous), a 
genus of maiHupial.s i elated to kangaroos. None 
of the spech's are liugm- than raldiits. 'kliey feed 
on roots, which they <lig with tlu'ij- foie feet. 1 he 
genera Caloprynnius, Ilellongia, and yninns 

are near akin 

Raili/.sa, ( I ) Nagy (or C. lest ) Kaniz.sa, a town 
in Hungary, Khi miles by vail SW. of Biulajiest, has 
an active tra,d<* in agi iciiltnial juoducls, and mami- 
factiiies hiicks, h<*<*r, and spiiKs. 1 ‘op. Ik), 000. 
(2) Old Kani/.sa (0-K;mi/sa) in Yiigoshix in, stands 
on the Tliciss, Ih mih‘s SSW. ol S/igcdin. It 
grows coin and (o)»acco, and leais cattle, and slic<*p. 
Pop. 23,000. 

14uiI 4»', town in tlie nortli of Nigeria, lias a 
great market, and with Sokoto hums tlie cliicl 
ha.se foi the caravan trade of the interior. Colton 
cloth, Haussa gowns, embroidered slioi's, ;aid 
saddles are made ami exported. It is famous on 
account of its walls built of clay, which aie be- 
tween 30 and 00 feet in height, with a tliickiu'ss at 
the base of 40 feet. They measure 11 miles lound, 
and are pierced by thirteen gates. It was taken 
by the Biitish in 1903, anti is connt'ctetl by mil 
with Lagtis on the coast. The place is the chief 
town of the Ilaussa (<i v.) race, and is a. gieat 
Mohammetlan ccutie, with many schools. Pop. 
eslimattal at o\er 100, U(X). 

Kansas, ]M>pula,rly known as the ‘Snnllowei 
State,’ is the centtal stall' of the Ametican Union 
and tlic thirteentli in area., uiul is lauinded N by 
Nehiaska, E. by Missoni i, S. by Oklahoma, ami 
\\. by Colorado. It is about 400 miles from east 
to west, and 200 miles fiom noith to south, am! 
contains an area of 82,()S() sq. m, 'I he suilaee i.s 
for the most part a rolling prairie, rising in the 
north-west to between 3000 and 4000 b'ct. Along 
the eastern boundary the average tdt'vation is 800 
feet, and the rise is so gradual as to be impercep 
tihle ; there are no mountains in the state, 'i’lie 
bottoms along the huger streams are commonly 
called valleys, and vaiy fiom ^ mile to 3 miles in 
width ; in eastern Kansas they are deeply «le- 
pies.se<l, and are skirteil by hold hbifls lising to 300 
feet, hut in the west tlui line hetv et'ii valh y and 
uplantl can hardly lie tlislingnislied. Ivansas has 
no navigable river except the Missouri, which 
forms a i>ortiou of its eastern houmluiy. The 
Kansas or Kaw drains ni'arly half the slate, and 
tlie Arkansas drains another large, poition ; the 
Neosho and Maiais des Cygnt'.s furnish the 
water sy.stem of south-eastern Kansas. The 
larger streams, as the Kansas and Arkansas, are 
rivers of the plains, with light hanks and sandy 
bottoms; hut many of the smalb'r riveis have 
rock bofctom.s, and supply abundant water p<»u cr. 
'riie timber of the state is found in a nariov Irt'lt 
along the watercourses, princijially in the east. 

Kansas has a climate subject to extreiut s of 
temperature, but neither excessive cold nor heat 
]»revails for long periods. There is a great pio- 
portioii of bright clear weather in all seasons of 
the year. While 106“ F. has been oh, served, eases 
of fatal sunstroke are unknown, and men pursue 
their ordinary outdoor vocations with scaicely an 
interruption throngliout tlie year. 'I'lie mercury 
rarely falls below zero, and in many seasons the 
farmers plougli during every month of winter. 
'Fhe mean annual rainfall is 37 H) inches; hut in 
the west the sujiply is much more scanty, and in 
the upper Arkansas valley irrigation by means of 
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flitches has been iiitioduceii. The average annual 
temperature is 51}" J*’. 

The min<;ralH of Kansas include lead and zinc 
ill abundance on the aoutli-east ; coal of excellent 
([iiality, the coallleld occupying all the eastern 
portion of the state ; lignite in the west; inunense 
beds of rock-salt; petroleum, natural gas, inineial 
paint, gypsuui,briek-clay,aiid material for hydraulic 

cement. 

Kansas is an agricultural and pastoral state. 
Tlie soil tbroiigliout is uniformly feilile, but there 
IS a considerable difl'erence in actual productive- 
ness owing to the dilleience in the rainfall. 4’be 
aioa under wheat and maize is over 15, 000, 000 
acres. Other important crojia are hay, oats, 
barley, rye, alfalfa, potatoes, beet, sorghum, and 
llax. Much fruit is raised, especially ajipbis and 
peac.be.s. The state is especially suitable for cattle- 
laising, large stocks of cattle and swine (as well as 
horses, sheep, Sio.) are kept, and meat-packing is 
a great industry in Kansas (Jity. (b'(>am('i ies are 
numerous, and more and more attention is given to 
the raising of blooded stock. Forestiy also has 
engaged the atterition of the farmers, and thou- 
sands of acres of planted timber nt>w break the 
surface of the piaine. 

Tlie manufaf.'tnring indnstiies aie chiefly those 
conneci.ed witli agricultuie and stock-raising. Uf 
these the most impoit-int is b(*e,f and pork packing, 
the jiiincipal establishments being at Kansas (hly. 
Flour milling is ne.vt in importance, and petioleum- 
nilining, butter-making, and the manufacture' of 
glass and beet sugar are worthy of mention. 'I’he 
building of railways began in Kansas iji 1860; 
the milecage in opeiatiou (steam and elect! ic) is 
now about 10,000 miles, and there is now direct 
connection with the (lulf ports. 

Kansas is divided into 105 counties, and sends 
two senators and eight representiitives to congiess. 
State olliceis and represmitatives are elected every 
two years, senators eveiy four. There are insane 
asylums at 'ropeka and Osawatomie, a boys’ re- 
formatory at Topeka, an asylum for the blind at 
Kansas (hty, an institution for the education of 
the deaf and <lu!nb at Olathe, and an asylum for 
idiotic, and imbecile youths at Winfield; and the 
state in I8S9 adopted also the indu.strial school for 
girls at licloit. In each township two sections 
(1280 Jicres) have bcc.n given to the eoinmon 
Hcliools, and the sab>- of tlieso lands foims ibc, 
basis (»f the peimanent school fund. 'J’lui state 
maintains a univeisity at Jaiwrejice; an agricul- 
tural college at Manhattan ; and a normal school 
at Kmjxn ia. There are also a mimber of denomina- 
tional and other colleges in the state. (Jo-education 
pievjiils, with hardly an exception. 

History. -Kansas when first known to white 
explorers was occupied by several tribes of Indians, 
from oiu! of which, the Ivaw or Kansas Indians, the 
l iver and the state derive tlioir names. The state, 
save a small fi action, was acquired in the Louisiana 
Furchase, and was organisea as a territory by the 
pa.ssage of the Kansas- Nefuaska Act in 1854. The 
act pi'ovided that the question of the existence of 
slavery as a permanent institution in the territory 
nIiouIu he decided by its peojile. Kansas at once 
became the hattle-giound lietween the partisans of 
slavery and freedom. Large parties from the hoi- 
dering slave-state of Missouri repeatedly invaded 
tlie tei’ritory ; and armed colonists from South 
Carolina and other southern stab's came to take 
possession. These were met by immigrants from 
the northern states. Botli parties started towns 
and settlements. Elections were attempted, but 
resulted in the seizure of the polls by the Pro- 
Slavery party and the refusal of the Free State 
party to abide by the declared results. (Jollisions 
oecanie numerous, and robberies and murders were 


committed. The Federal administration sided with 
the pro-slaveiy party, and used the goveiumentof 
the teriitory and the United States troops against 
the Free State paity. John Brown (q.v.) took 
part ill the civil war which pievailcd, and^niany 
lights that were almost battles took placet The 
Free State party were stea<Jily reinforced from the 
north, and by the year 1857 seemed everywhere 
in the aseemlant ; hut as late as May 1858 occurred 
what is known in Kansas history as the ‘ Marais 
des (Jygnes inas.'-acn*,’ in whicli six Free State 
settlers were killed and four badly wounded by a 
party from Missouri. Aftiu- seveial futile endeav- 
ours to oiganise, howevei, the Wyandotte con- 
stiUition was liiially {idopted in 1859, and on the 
29Lh of January 1861 Kansas was admitted as a 
sbite of tlm Union. The civil war immediately 
followed. Out of a popuhdion of 100, 600 Kansas 
.sent 20,000 soldieis to the. field. Kansas sufl'ered 
gieatly throughout the wai, luit the building of 
railroads, begun dining its eontinmince, was puslied 
with energy at its elos!? ; iminigiation ponied in on 
a scale before luiknown in America, and the careei 
of the state has since hcicn one of almost unin- 
t.i^rrupted prosperity. ’I’he pojnilation of Kansas 
in 1860 was 107,206; in 1900 it was 1,470,495 ; in 
1920 it was 1,769,257. 'I'lie ]>iimiytal cities are 
Kansas City, Wichita, Tojieka (the capital), 
Ilutchin.son, Pittshnig, and l^ejiv (uiwoi t h. 

Kansas Tity, Kansas, the largest city of the 
state and si'at of justice of Wyamlotti' county, is 
situated at the junction of tlu; Kansas and Mis.souri 
liveis (ailjacent to Kan.sa.s Cit}", ^Mo.), 67 miles by 
rail E. of 'J’opeka. This city was created in 1886 
by the consolhlation of seveial towns, and has 
since achieved a prodigious growth, due hiigidv 
to its situation as tlie converging jioint of minieious 
important railway liniis. FI ('re aie immonsi' slock 
and nieat-jiacking coneeins, and a veiy (nx tensive, 
grain and flour trade, Ix'sides many other industries. 
J»op. (1890) 38,516; (1020) 101,177. 

Kansas City^ Mis.souii, th(^ second city of the 
stale, and one of the gu'.at Ioamis of the wi'st, is 
siLnated on the Missouri Bhei, ‘2S.‘{ miles h_\ mil W. 
by N. of St bonis. The notable ])ai 1 of the city is 
built upon a series of st.i'i'p liills. Larg(' snins 
liave been spent in grading, in laying si'wers, and 
in water and gas pipes; and tiumways extend 
in Jill directions. Tin; state fiontici line bounds 
Idle city on the west, sejiarating it fiorn Kansas City, 
Kansas. Kansas (Jity, Mi.ssoui i, jiosses.ses nnim'ious 
fine streets, and handsome lesidences on the hills. 
Its public buildings include man\ well-desigiied 
churches, a fine United St^ateH court-house, tin* 
imposing building of the Board of Trade, and 
sevenif iiosidtals ; there are two niedi(;al eolIeg(;s, 
and excellent public schools. Tin; city is the ter- 
minus of a number of important i ail ways, and is 
a prill (;i pal distributing centre for the rich agricul- 
tural legion to tJie south and west. It is one of 
the leading pork jiackiiig ceiities and winter- wheat 
maikets in tdie United States ; its stock-yaids rank 
second in tlie country ; and its trade in live-stock 
is very great. Lumber, juovi.sion.s, agiicultuial iin- 
pleiiieuts, and coal aie laigely handled. There aie 
large manufactures of cai-wLeels, furniture, floui, 
and man y others. Pop. ( J 860 ) 44 1 8 ; (1 880 ) 55,785 ; 
(1900) 163,752; (1910) 248,381 ; (1920 ) 324,410. ' 

Kansas River is formed by the jiiii(;tion of 
the Smoky IIill Fork and the f^oloinon River, in 
Kansas, at about 97" 25' W. long., and flow's genei- 
ally eastw'ard to the. Missouri, which it enters just 
above Kansas City. Len^tli, nearly 300 mile'-, or 
including its forks, 900 miles. Its chief tributary, 
the Republican River, has a length estimated at 
550 miles. The importance, of the Kansas River 
for navigation is, how'ever, not great. 
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Kan -SU', the iiJOHt north-western province of 
China (q.v.). 

Kailtt ImmaNUKL, probai)l.v reputed at present 
tlie jjjreatest of all modern philosophers, was hoin 
22d Apiil J724 at Kiinigsberg, in East Prussia, 
where, 12th b^ebruary 1804, in the eightieth year 
of liis age, as professor of Philosophy in the uni- 
versity, he died. His life, as tliat only of a 
student and a teacher, offers few vicissitudes. His 
father was a Kad<l}er, or, uiorc properly, a strap- 
infiker. The tradition is that the family was of 
Scottish <leseent, and that the name was origi- 
nally spelt Cant; but even Kant’s giandfather is 
found to have had his name alieady spelt Kami 
or Kant. 'I’he Lithuanians also lay claim to his 
ancestry. So far as school and college are concerne<l 
Kant may be considered as thoroughly educated ; huf. 
during the whole course of these, u]) to his twenty- 
third year, he must, as regards comfort, have had 
hut a ])oor and stiuggling time of it. Eor the 
following nine years Kant su})porte«l himself as a 
family tutor, the usual resource of the ordinary 
Cerman student, oi indeed of the poor ambitious 
student anywhor(\ liecomiim doctor of philosophy 
in IT.Or), he qualilied hiniselr in the same year as 
a pricdtim docctis, and, as such, he remained for 
lift(M*n ytiais wluit we w'ould (;all a private h'ctiner, 
though in connection with the university. Not 
till 1770, when ho was forty-six years of age, did 
Kant hecoine an ordimiry juofessor there (about 
tour y(‘ars before that he had been promoted to a 
sub-lihiarianshii), wdth an annual dole of some 
(do von pounds steiling). ]<\)r nearly fifty years, 
then, we may say that Kant was a tenclnn- of 
philoso]»hy at Konigsberg— a veiy geneial one, 
lor he had to embrace in his lectures mathematics, 
physics, logic, metanhysics, natural theology, an- 
thropology, ])hysical geography, and, more still, 
rhilosofdrical Encj/clo])waia, to say nothing of 
pyrotechnics and the art of fortification 1 'I’hcre 
can be no doubt tlmt/ Kant was acceptable as a 
teacher, and that his hictures were wen attended. 
We have an int(‘.r(isting testimony from Herder to 
that cllect. His most popular course, however, 
was, ])rol)ably, his shallowest — that, namely, on 
physical geograi)hy — though not without features, 
as well curious in Want’s regard, as, in themselves, 
intert'sting and instructive. Only during the last 
twenty years of his life can it be said that Kant 
was famous, liefore that, even the correspondence 
with Lambert and Mendelssohn is iiisuflicient to 
show that his excellent reputation locally ha<l 
ever been sensibly more general. With or vvithout 
name, he was the author of a separate work or 
two tliat had made no mark ; and he had occasion- 
ally written creditable papers in the })ublic iournals, 
princi])ally of his own mughbourhood. Tie was a 
small, thin, somewhat rickety, bundle of bones; 
scarcely 5 feet high ; as the Scots say, an mild- 
fnrntut little body; honest, truth -speaking, i)er- 
tectly well conducted, though not remaikable b)i 
his at(endanc(! in church ; kindly and gracious, and, 
in his own slender, pedantic-easy way, sutliciently 
hoHj)itable ; but, as evinced by tlie modest request 
he refused to the sorely-straitened Fichte, with a 
tigdit enough grip on liis own little savings. 

The A\'iiting8 or Kant can he respectively assigned 
to three periods, according as they precede, follow, 
or belong to the dates or his three great Krdiken 
(Critiques). Of these the first is critical date, 
1781 ; and of the whole period that precedes it 
the writings arc, letters included, some thirty^ in 
number. Now, lot them be as they may, it is 
not perhaps improbable that, had Kant died the 
author of these writings only, both lie and they 
would liave been long forgotten. Neither his 
Thoughts on the True Estimate of Limng Forces, 


nor his General Natural Hidory a,nd Theory of the 
Heavens, nor his Dreams of a Visionary illustrated 
hy Dreams of Metaphysics, nor even Ids Latin 
dissertation De Mundi ^ensUnlis atque Intelligihilis 
Forma et FrincipUs, would have availed, it may 
he, to ojicrate a diversion wliether for works or 
workman. There is, of course, in one of the 
smaller papers, the hint on K aid's part that the 
opposing course of the tides is jiossilily acting in 
retardation of the rotatory motion of tluj earth ; 
but, otherwise, the four essays named form alt 
that is of any veritable iinportanci'. in the first 
literary period of Kant. Not hut that, generally, 
all through this period, there is eA'idence of much 
information and imieh intelligent cmiosity on tbe 
part of an (Mirnestly-thinking nature that has 
already attained to a certain largeness and freedom 
of scope. The Thoughts on the True Estimate of 
Living Forces was Kant's first publication, ami is 
sufliciently creditable to a young man of twenty - 
three, though on a question that at that moment 
had lieen for some tiim; already authoritatively 
settled. It is, however, dillieult to find in it eitlier 
the coinprehensivo inaugural jirogramme of his 
idolaters, or even tin; prophetic excellences of his 
more moderate admirers. TJie Theory of the 
Heavens was juiblished in 1755; and as regards 
the .siiggestioii of a nebular hypothesis in that 
reference Kant deservedly claimed for himself tlie 
uiority wliether W(i look to llt ischel or Lajdace. 
lere, too, nevertheless, Kant only mc't with liis 
usual bad luck for long. 'The little anonymous 
booklet of two hundi(;d )>ages at t racted no atten- 
tion, not even that of Llie king, to whom it was 
dedicated. It may be attributed to Kant as a 
merit that, at this early date, lie speaks of the 
possibility of tl cn^ being planets in existenee 
neyond Saturn, as tlu'H' is lo be foniul in the 
Jdiysieal Gcographif a similar conjecture as regai'ds 
the existence of wliat are now cnlled the asteroids, 
ihit in the latter reference Kant was not the first ; 
while his suggestion in t lu' foimer was an inspira- 
tion from an i<lea of his own in regard to (iomots. 
AVhat, he asked himsidf, if, out and Ix'yond Saturn, 
there were planets in paths increasingly eccentric 
which, as it wi'k*, would tend on the whole lo 
make comets of ])lanels ! It is but just to note 
that, a year before its publication, the llieory of 
the Heavens had been already announced in the 
essay that concerns tlu; earth’s rotation. When 
one thinks of what speculations must have occu- 
pied at this time the mind of Kant, one must 
acknowledge that all this speaks volumes for tlie 
industrious inquiries and the aident and original 
reflections of this young man of thirty. 

Published in 1766, Kant’s Dreams of a Visionary 
is a rather remarkable pajier. Ivant, all his life, at 
least longed to believe in tlui immortality of the 
soul and the actuality in existence of a world of 
spirits. He was very much impressed, accordingly, 
hy all those stories in regard to the HU})einatural 
intuitions of Swedenborg, so much so, indeed, that- 
he had actually bought, at the enormous exjiense of 
seven jiounds sterling, the eight (piarto volumes of 
the Arcana Cadestia. And it is m consequence of 
his reading in these volumes tliat he is led to write, 
half-seriously and half-ashamed, this little, for him 
exceptional, paper, that is, liowever, onlv in the 
air. Not hut tliat there are, in all probability, 
signs to be detected in it of that study of Hume at 
last that led in the end to what has determined 
itself as his proper work and as his jiroper worth. 
These, liowever, are but obscure and senii-articulate 
hints, and can Iiardly be regarded as sufficient to 
justify the editors of Kant in characterising this 
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1770, is 7<*!Llly tlie first of those, his critical 
endeavours. It professes to speak of the form and 

f jriiieiples of l)oth of the worlds to which we may 
►o .said to helon^if ; and it certainly succeeds to its 
own wish in jc'^ard to one of them. For the world 
of tlic NcnsCM, namely, it does fiml, Ixdore exp(*rience, 
and in nnl ic]])at ion of (i.xpiumuice, actual elements 
of (‘xpcjieuce that are not due to experience at 
all, j)erci'})tions of things that are not due to the 
pervejitiun of things, hut only to the miml itself, 
only, as it were, to yirojections frotu within t!ia,t 
throw (hemsel ves without, and sta,n<l around with- 
out. 'I’he.se aie Time and Space, which, original 
or native to the faculty itself, aixi tlui a pnon 
forms of perce|itive sense. 1’hat, at least, is the 
conclusion of Kant ; and, in that regard, he is now 
about as comphge in the Dissertation as he wa.s 
eleven years afterwards in tin* Critique. \ similar 
completeness does not follow him at jnc'.scmt., how 
ever, in resj>ect to the otlu'r or inteUiijihle woihl, 
the world of idc'as, of tin' intellect, the .wane ot 
which also runs in the title. Prohahly no one 
reads this Jjatin work in these days; hut if any 
one attempts it, most assuiedly in' will find hini- 
8(df, in regard to what ot the iiiteJhijih/c world he 
is t(» undei'stand he has learned from it, only exas- 

I )erat('<l. It is only possible to supfnise of Kant 
lere, that, having succeeded to his mind in the 
di.scovcry of a priori tonus of sense, he can as yet 
only se.'iich arni si'ari'h, and find himself vaguely 
and variously hoijgcd, in a similar attemjit witli 
reterence to the a 'prion princijiles of the under- 
standing, tin; intelle(!t. For success in that respect 
he had still to wait for the c<*niing into his mind 
of the i<hia of sc.hooMogic and the. lorms ol the 
syllogism. 

'J'hat was the triumph of the gri'at work of 17H1, 
the ih'itiqur of J'lire Iteasoii, \\ o know that what 
led to the whole woik of Kant was tin; eanhuivour 
on his ]»art to find in tin! proposition of causality 
that apislictic in'iaissity, and that rationale of it, 
which JIume, as against his own sidutionof custom, 
hahit, chalh'Tiged from jiliilosophy and the world at 
huge. Erertj rhange nitisi have, a cause. Yes, said 
Hume, hut such an affair as change can only hi' 
known by c.xpi'ric'iice ; without experience it would 
he unknown. ( dnseijueiilly, then, it is hut a fact 
of experience, a,nd, like e\ cry ot her such fact, we 
know that it is. hut not that it 'must he. The 
iie<‘.essity we attiihufc to its a]>i»earance is only a 
necessity of custom. On the contrary, .says Kant, 
we really tlo attribute to any apjicarance of change 
a perlcc.t certainty of necessity, a necessity abso- 
lute, a nei'essity, not a dot or a jot, not one iota 
le.ss ajiodititic than we attribute to any nroposi- 
tion, to any axiom of the mat hematic.s. Tnat the 
Bhortest. line is tin; straight line -our c<>nviclion in 
that ri'spcct is not more fixed, assure<l, iipmovable, 
than our c.onviction that every effect, every change, 
7nust have a causi*. And so far, no doubt, Kant 
was right. Jtul what, then, further, of the reason 
f>f this lu'ccssity, the rationale of it, the explana- 
tion of it? Semng that the proposition of cau.sality 
is really an inhuential juoposition — a propo.sition 
vi’ith a conclusion, as if. were, from premises - one 
would have thought it natural on fJie ]>art of Kant 
to turn, in the liist place, to tin; consideration of 
reason and reasoning lather than to the considera- 
tion of fvctual peicejition and sense. But, jirobably, 
its has just been named, it was the suggestion of 
mathematics that led to this. To exj)lain the 
necessity of mathemati(;s might be to exjdain also 
the necejwity of causality. AVe can leave Kant’s 
consequent ])ro<;eedings to bi' pictured here; it is 
not ditticult to realise how he came fo his con 
elusion and to his belief in it. A niathematic,al 
truth deociuled just on the fact of perception ; hut, 
inasmucli, again, as a mathematical truth was an 


apodictic truth, the perception on which it de- 
pended could not he a jierception of experience. 
Such perception could not he a posteriori ; if must 
be a perception absolutely independent of experi- 
ence; a perception, conseijuenLly, then, special, 
proper, and pecuiliar; a perception sui generis— a 
perception a jiriori ! Bui, how could (hat he? 
Why, only hy space, which was the source and 
the seat, and, ,so to six'ak, the blackboard and 
tafilet of mathematics, iieing itself a priori. But 
if syiace xvere a qirtori, so wouUl time he. As we 
have seen from the Jtisserfatiov, this tit a priori 
peiee]>t.ion, was prohahly Kant's first acquisition 
and con<|uest — towards flic uitionale he siuight. 
Fvitlently, however, it was still inadequate to the 
want. 'I’ime and sjiace might h(* a prion, hnt 
change, a mere exjierieiico of spccijil sense', could 
not lie there, (knifd we not atitl from the intc'llect 
an infeiential a priori form, vvhit'h, availing itself 
of the a priori pe.Yceyi\\e form, might, in eomhina- 
tion with it, give lurth to an a priori seiteina In 
.•supply of the entire viitue of necessitx' to ('very 
actual instance of eaiisalit^ that could i>ossihly 
emerge? It was here noU' that tin' suggestion of 
logic gave to Kant his whole tree of Categories as 
syntheses in correspondence with the anattpe^ of 
the functions of diulginent. Judgnients, juoposi- 
tions, W(‘re univeisak ]>aiticular, singular; aflirma- 
tive, negative, inlinite ; ('al<*gorical, hyjiotlictical, 
di.sjunctivc ; jirohlematic, assei tmic. a}>odictie. So 
far, M hat was concerned was in its natiiie analytic ; 
hut if we supposed an ('(pial minihcr of syntlu'tic 
functions, then under the same four gencial uihiic.s 
of (^>uantity. Quality, Kelation, and Alodnlity, we 
should ha.\e the twelve correspondent catcgoiies of 
unity, multitude, allness ; leality, negation, limi 
tation ; substance, causality, rccijn’ocity ; possi- 
bility, actuality, necessity. Jl is imi'ossihle to 
follow Kant heio in the woiking-out of all that; 
hut it is really enough to undersfand as iinicli. 

'riuisc catiigoiics now weie eiatsiduitre ■ tney 
actually entered into the conqiosition and con- 
stitution of things as t hese pi ('.sent ed themselves 
for the pere(‘pti(ui of sense. That is, as acting on 
the a priori ]>erc('ptive matter, or manifold of space 
and time, they (the categories) gav<' ris(' to ;i pure 
or a gynori perceptive-intellectual srhema that, 
combining with the sensations oi h('ns<' as liaise 
came into consciousness (from whence ihcN might), 
]»roduccd, in projection aioiiud us, this lulcd an(l 
rcgulakid, oixu'tly, intelligible universe, in whieli 
the necessity due to the eategories was tlu^ v(‘ry 
source of law. To these eoiistitutiv e materials 
there were added, regulative/ y, the three Ideius. 
Dek'rmined hy the Categors’ of Kelation in the 
three forms which aie found under it, there are, 
genericully, three forms also of the logical .syllo- 
gism, applicable resjieetively to the unconditioned 
ol the calcqoneat By n thesis in a subject, of the 
hypothetiea) synthesis of the terms of a series, and 
ol the disjunetire synthesis of parts in a system. 
And these results, otherwise naim'd, are tlie olijects 
of nsyehology, eosnadogy, and theology, or the 
soul, the world, and (iod. 'I'liese, however, arc 
but i(!ea,s-~ only centres, as it were, for further 
Himj>lifie.ation and regulation anmng the categories 
themselves. It is for the Critique of Frartical 
Feason now to come in and extend at least the 
conviction of existence to tla*sc transcendental 
objects of soul, world, Hod ; and what supplies 
authority and fulcniin l,o this critiiine in tins is 
the categorical imjierafne — the fact of the practi(!al 
ego po.4e8.sing a categoiieal imijerative in deter- 
mination of its owii will. Considering that the 
t'go, theoretically, was declared to be no more 
tlnan an idea — no mon', so to speak, than a mere 
logical dot on a mere logical i — it is Iiard to under- 
stand how, grractic'tUy, it can rise at once into 
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such tlirone of an autocrat. But this is certain : 
it is for his practical critiqiK; that Kant deserves 
all our heartiest praise. So innch has Kant what 
he writes at heart here that all seems to issue jib 
once fiom within him in a sinj^le breath. No 
purei, no more livin/^' moiality, has ever hecm jno- 
lessioiially produced hy ])hilobophcr than <^lowa in 
the A't/iica of Kant. 

It would appear that when Kant had a<‘com- 
plished as much as this, he turned l)ack to look 
upon it and jetloct. I have foun«l, he seems to 
have said to liimH(!lf, my (’atej^ories in the o 
of the undcM’standing, and my Ideas in the o priori 
of tlie n;ason. That is enoii^j:h for our theoretical 
and practic-al interests ; but what of our only other 
j^eneric. interest tliat remains —what of our interest 
that we call aisthetic ? 'J'hat refers to a function 
on our |):i.rt that seems internu'diate, ht'i ween the 
otluM- two -the tilieoretical and ]iia<‘ticai functiojis. 
lint tluise de[)endin^ respective] >' on the l!n<h‘r- 
standiiit^ and Keason, is tliere uotiiin<jf similarly 
inteniuvliato botwiaui these two a,i;ain? Yes, theie 
is .Indij^menL And so it was that Kant was hsl 
to his tliird ^^reat. <‘riti(|Ue, tlui subjects of whh'h 
w(‘r(5 ^(‘nerally, tossy so, the j)roducts of Art — i.e. 
Beauty, Sublimity, Desif^u. Beauty originated in 
the harmony of our own two constitutive ehmients 
- sense on the one side and intellect on the othei. 
Sul)!imiiy was the feelin^jj of the exaltation in 
luiinl above every menace and magnitude of sense. | 
Sinci* design, so |,o sjieak, meant evidemt arrange- , 
ment by another hand as though from without, it 
was im))ossibh* to give it iilace, on such terms, in | 
ourwoild; wliich, in tlie contiibutions of special j 
sense ( mer(‘ sensations), in time and space, in the ' 
cat.egoTi(‘s, the idmis, and all else, was only a world 
within a. world, imhmd, all but wholly of our own 
cousti action within. We could only say of it 
(design), in such circumstances, that we ouivselves 
weie so fashioned that we could only see into our 
world u.s thoiujh. it were the product of an under- 
standing. 

Among the remaining works of Kant there are 
some of considerable bulk and soui<‘ ini.erest, but 
little value -at least so far as oiiginality is con- 
cerned. Such iU'o tXm Anlhropoloijir, 'M\i\ t\\e LoijiJc. 
'rh(‘ Sfrrit i/ar Fncultaten, lieclitsIrJirr, Tngotd- 
h'Jur, Religion umerhalb der irrenzen dr.r hlosscn 
Vernunft — all aie widl worth reading, and will 
greatlv h('l{> (o a, gene.ral understanding of their 
.uithor. In that latter respect the J*rolegomeni(, 
the ciitieism of hdierhard, and the essay on the 
Progii'ss of Metaphysics since Leibniz and Wolll’, 
are s|»<Ndally to be signalised, and may even be 
named indispensable. The essay in the philo- 
sojihy of nature, MelajihyHlschr Anfangugrinidc 
der \'of uririnsi'ii.srliiiff, cannot well be neglected, 
and still less, perhaps, various little e.ssays in 
natural history. Even the critiijue of Herder will 
be found good, and, just on the whole, it may be 
said that no work on Kant’s part, however small, 
should, if belonging to the middle or concluding 
period, fail to be ri'ad. 'I’lie little essays that bear 
on natuial history, forexamiile, however unimjKut- 
ant they may appeal', contain more than one 
declaration that is of interest, in so far as Kant, 
though aversiy probably, to the dogma of direct i 
creation, has yet, in his jierception of the existence ! 
of ideas, and of actual concert on ideas, in nature, | 
never a thought of even the suggestion of a | 
mechanical evolution through chance. ' 

It is impossible to overrate the enormous impulse ' 
which Kant has been the moans of givin*.^ to the 
study of philosophy, both in (fermany and every- 
where else (as well in America and the Ea.st a.s in 
Europe). hJuite a host of names, besides tho.se of , 
Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Herbart, Krause, i 
Schopenhauer, Schleiermacher, might be mentioned 1 


in this connection. It is not quite certain, how- 
ever. that Kant’s work will prove to have been 
more in the end than one principally of suggestion. 
We know not but that, if all that monstrous 
gaunt machinery — icstlu'tic, analytic, wliat not 
— Iiiul been oflered preci'<ely as the machinery 
propiM for the pnxluctioii of the necessity in 
causality -we know not hut tliat, if all that 
monstrous gaunt machinery (time and space 
themselves sluit up within it) had been seriously 
ofrcre<l, for I lint ptirposr, from (iermany, and in 
the tnnr of Ifirmr — we know not but that it might 
have heen leceived vvitli something more un- 
equivocal than a smile ! But he that as it may, 
and assuming the constnietions of Kant to prove 
ill thenrselves neither a sidution for the problem of 
the iiniver.se, nor yet for the juohlem of causality, 
we have still to hear in mind \\’\n\,t suggestion in his 
regard means. Aparl, all consideration of his fol- 
lowers, the trutli is that it is i.o ICant we owe -with 
di.seonnt only of all neei's.saiy historical addition 
-our entire melaphysical material at iiresent. 
Jfealiy, whatever metal of sjiecnlation is anywhere 
liiined now, the ore of it was Kant’s. The CrdK/ne 
of Purr Reason, if not jirecisely to he naiiuHl a 
lihoral eilucation, very eerlainly is, has been, and 
will remain, an education in philosojihy. 

BiiUiTonuAeiiY. — A conqticte bibliography of Kant 
would cover pages, and i.s beyond tlie })ioportions of 
tins puhlication. We name only what wdl probably 
be found most useful. Of the whole works four (sb- 
tions may be mentioned, those of Jloseiikranz and 
Schubert (blip lH;i8 A2} ; of i bati-nstein (Leip. IH.SH- 
d!>); again ot Harli'iistein (la'ip ISbZ bD); of V. 
Kircbmann (Leip. 18(18, and fnitliei ). lleiuio Erdmann 
( Leip. 1880) cslits a ludalile edition of thi! (Jril.opie of 
Pure licoiioti, and Keclnm, of Leqtzig, i)nbiisbes a veuy 
u.scful .small edition of the .same woik, edited hy Ki'lir- 
bach. Of translations of the (h'ltiqiir oj Purr Itvason 
into English theie are those of JVleiklejolm and Max 
Muller, and the text-hook to Kant of Stirling. Abbott 
and Kax also translate into Engli.sh iin])ortant works of 
Kant, the one the and the other the Proleiivmena. 

(.)! wnteis generally m regard to the philosophy of 
Kant the following miiy l)e mentioned— Oennan : Hegel, 
Michelet, Erdmann, IFebevweg, Schwegler, Kuno Fischor, 
I. JI. Fichte, (dialyhaiu.s, Hlnci, Jhedermann, V\ eigolt, 
Fortlage, Kitter, Kirchner, Drvchsler, Lichmann, Haym, 
Oischmger, Scliaaischmidt, Zeller, Drolnsch, Steffen, 
Mindelband, V. Hartmann, Krau.se, Volkelt, Holder, 
Vadiinger, Staudingcr, Jjas.switz, Si)icker, Taulsen, Thiele, 
Cohen, iliehl, Stadler, 'J'inlo, Duhnng, iSigwart, Falckon- 
berg. French: Ott, Wdlni, Wooquier, Foucher dc 
Car«!il, Barchou de Benhoen, Saiutes, Maunal, iSaisset, 
V''illers, Vacliorot, Cousin. Italian : (Jalujipi, Te.sta, 
.Spaventa, Tidla, Cesca. English: Nitscli, Willicli, Hodg- 
son, Laurie, Montgomery, Bolton, Ingle by, Atlamson, 
Seth, Hastie, Bowen, Morris, Torter, (’and, Watson, 
Mahaffy, Maguire, Monek, Cieen, Wallace, Maiisel, 
Lewes, Nakasluma, Balfour, Macmillan, Kemp Sinitli, 
Ward, bhviug. 

Kaolin, or C.’hinA ('lay, is fme white clay u.sed 
in making porcelain. Like less puie elavs, it is 
ebsenlially a hvdroii.s .silicate of alumina, hut it is 
a comparatively rare substance. The clays found 
in most localities contain iron in sutlicient quantity 
to colour them red or Imlf when burned in a kiln, luit 
( ■hina clay is of a pure, or nearly jnire white liotli 
before and after it is liied. This, together with its 
refractory nature, makes it of great value in the 
manufacture of porcelain, of which it fonns the 
chief ingredient. It is also used to a consider- 
able extent by paper-makers, and in less quantity 
in the making of some chemical prodnct.s. Kaolin 
is a product of the decomposition of flic bdspar of 
a granitic rock. The name Kaolin is diuii ed from 
the Chinese Knoding, ‘high ridge,’ the name of 
hills near King-tih-chin in (hiiang lisi, a chief 
.seat of the porcelain manufacture in (’hina. Clay 
from this district was sent to Phirope early in the 
18th centuiT by Jesuit missionaries ; similar clay 
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was tliscovered in Saxony ; and about 1755 it was 
discovered in (Cornwall, whence the chief English 
supplies aio obtained, some being also obtained in 
llevonshire. Kaolin is found in France, and many 
of the eastern states of the American Union. See 
Cornwall, Felsi'ar, Pottery. 

Kapellmeister (German), the director of an 
orchestra or clioir, more especially (formerly) the 
hand of a ruling prince in (ierniany. 

Kapila, the foundei of the Sankhya philo- 
sonhy, one of the philosophical systems of the 
Hindus. lie is usually reputed to have been a 
son of Brahimi ; hut he is otherwise described as 
an incarnation of Vishnu. 

Kapilavastll^ biith place of the Buddha. See 
Buddhism. 

Kapok, See Sil.K -COTTON. 

Kapp, WOLFCANO, born at New York in 1868, 
hecame an official in Geimany, attacked Heth- 
mann-Hollweg, and sat as a Conservat/ive in the 
ltei(distag. In 1920, with the help of (Jeneial 
von Luttwitz’s troojis, he contiived a J^xtuch in 
Berlin. The government fled ; hut a general stiike 
ensued, and Kapp’s rea<‘tionaiy administiation 
crunihled away in four days. 

KappoL ‘>1 ('Afi'Ei-, a village of Switzerland, 
in the canton of Zmich, 4A miles N. of Zug. Here 
the reformer Zwingli wjis killed in a coniliid- with 
troojiH of the ('atholic cant<ons 11th October 1531. 
A monument has been elected to his meinoiy. 

Kaplcyii, Jacoihjs CoitNELirs (1851-1922), 
astronomer, Itorn at Barnevelt, in Holland, studieil 
at Utrecht, was an observer at Leiden for two 
years, and in 1878 became professoi of AslTonomy 
at Groningen. Tlieu* he condueled measurements 
and rednclions for the southein photogra[diic7>urcA- 
mnuferiinf/ H(‘ worked also at paiallax and pioper 
motion, and discoveied the two star-diifts. See 
Stars. 

Kar a, the name of a gold-mining <list i ict, in a 
<liearv valley in eastern Siberia, about 300 miles 
from (diita. 

Karabel. See Hn-nTEs. 

Karstclli (h'linyic/icc), acily of India, the capital 
of Sind and (he chief [»ort of entiy for tin' Punjab 
and the nortb-w(‘Ht, stands at the northern end of (he 
great. Indus dellM, (dose to l.lie border of Baluchistan, 
and is 1170 nules by rail SY\ of Delhi. It has 
■exc.elhmt and e\’er-growing harbour accomnuxla- 
(ion, and ships aie loaded at up-to-date docks from 
tin* large grain elevators supplies! from the grain- 
lands of tin* Pun jab. Iron-founding is also carri(*d 
'on, and cotl.on presses jidd to its wealth. Tin* city 
is modern .and unin (cresting, the most attractive 
buildings lieing the town hall, museum, and clul). 
Karachi is connect, ed with Bombay and the Persian 
Gulf liy a g(K)(l service of steamships. It ha.s been 
selected :is tc>i minus of tin* air loute from Fnglaiid 
to India,. 'I'lu* heat, is great, though not so exces- 
sivoas the intmior. In 1922- 23 the trade of Karachi 
in private merchandise ranked tiftli among the cities 
of India. Pop. ( 1921 ) 21G.8S3. 

Jiaradjord je (Turkish, ‘ Black George’ ), leader 
of the Serb.s in their siniggles for independence, 
was born of poor ]>arcnts, 2l.st December 1766, near 
Kragujcvac. Ht; took part in a rising against the 
Turks in 1787, and was subsequently a cattle- 
dealer. In 1801 Ji band of janizaiies plnndeied 
his dwelling, and ho fled vowing vengeance. He 
soon collected a gueiilla hand, which gra<lually 
increased, and in 1804 he captnr<*fl .tlie fortre.ss (if 
ftahne. Later he invested Belgrade, and in the 
beginning of 1806 routed the Turks at the rivers 
Drina and Morava. With .secret helj) from Russia, 
he took Belgrade in December 1806. After the 


treaty of Slobosic (8th July 1808) he was elected 
governor of the peoi)lo, and lecognised as prince 
of Serbia by the Sultan. The French invasion of 
1812 compelled Russia to let Serbia shift for itself. 
Fighting broke out again : the Turks were success- 
ful, and Kauuljordje had to flee to Austria, where 
he lived for some time. Meanwhile the freedom of 
Serbia was secured under the leadership of Milof» 
Ohrenovii^, at who.se instigation George* was innr 
(lered on his return in .Inly 1817. Kaiadjordje was 
the foundei of the. Kaiag(*()rgevi<i dynasty, rivals 
of the Ohrenovides. Set? Serria. 

Ksirafiito. Sra* Sakhalin. 

Karu^fcltcll* a south western .suburb of Adrian- 
ople, on the right hank of flu* Maiitza. In accord- 
ance with the Treaty of Lausanne the teiiiiory was 
handed over to Tnikey by Greece* in 1923. 'llu! 
(bceks leaving it deserted and deieliett foumled a 
new city neai-hy. 

Karn-liissar. See AFiuM-KAieA-Hi.s.sAR. 

Karakalpaks (‘hlaek-caps’), n. 'rurkish peoj.le 
.scattered over , sou the*rn ami eastein Russia. 

Karakirg^lliz, a ’ruikish pe‘e)ph* akin to the 
Kirghiz (ej V.), living mostly in the* menintains 
hetwe^en Lssik-knl and the Kucii Lnn. An autono 
moms Kaiakiighiz provine*e has been set up in the* 
east of the Kirghiz republic. 

Kara-kOl. See; BeiKHARA. 

Karakoruill, (l) a name given, hut accending 
to the he;st, geeigrajdieis e’lreme’einsly, to theJVJuztagh 
lange, in the westein Himalayas; seimetiines alsei 
it is given, again ei remeemsly, te) the Knen-Luri 
lange em the nenth ed 'I'iht't. The Mustagh en 
Muztagh lange is that part of the IJimahiNas 
which lies te) the we;s( eif the Indus ami extenels as 
far as the* head ot the Gilgil \’alle*y, it eTuhiaces 
some of the; loft iest, peaks eif the Himalayan systemi, 
ine’luding K. 2 ( Geuxl win- Austen, 28,230 feet).--- 
(2) 'J'lu* name is ))re)p('rly a))])ie)pi ia te* to a pass 
(18,550 feet) in the.se mountains, tbe culmimiting 
)a)int. of the lonte het w(;e*n Imli.'i ami hmsl Turk 
e'slan.- (3) ’J'lu; same mime, e)ften spelt Kaiakeiram, 
is akso gi\e;n to two cities in Mongolia- the; edel 
Uigur capita.1 ed the 8th and Olli ce'nt.uiies, on the* 
( )i khon River, in the ne)i l.h ol ( he Gobi De'sei t ; and, 
tbe capital ed Gengliis Khan's Monged state in the* 
13tb, 25 miles S. by E. eif tbe otbei. Fe)r the* 
mountains, .see Himalaya; Asia; arul boe)ks by 
(’on way, Weuknian, a, ml Do Fili)»])i 

Kara-klllll (‘black sands'), a de-seit between 
Khha, and the; Amu Darya e)n the miith, ami Pe;isia 
ami A fghaiiistaii on the* soulli, ci-ossed by the Tiaiis- 
oaspian railway. ’J'o tlienoiMi lie's the Kizil kum 
( ‘ reel sands ’). 

Karaniiiii. Sec ('ai;amania. 

Karaillliasa, a ii\ei of India, elivieles Bihar 
freiin tlie United Preiviiu'es, ami, after a course e)t 
146 miles, enters the Ganges fiom the. right. 'J'lu* 
Hiiulus he)lel it in the gie'ate.st abliorrence, and will 
neither drink noi te)neli its waters, altluuigh the-i 
arc of crystal clearness ami alxuiml in fisli. 

Karaiiiziii* Njkoi.ai Mikhailovich, the 
greatest e)f Ru.ssian hist oris ns, vas horn on 12th 
December 1765 at Mikluiilovka, in Orenhmg. His 
father, an e)ffice.r ed 'I'atar eb'seent, placed liim in 
tbe army, but lie soon left it to ele \ eite himself to 
literary ])ursuit.s, and, after a tour in Germany, 
Switze;rland. and France, established the Moscov 
JonrnaU published volumes of (ales, critical 
papers, translations, &c. 7'he woik whicli fijsl 
gained him a high reputation was his Letters of (t 
Jiusstan Traveller (6 vols. 1797-1801 ). In 1803 he 
was appointed imperial historie)grapher, and thence 
feirward laboureel uninterrui)tedly at his History 
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of Itussia {\\ vols. 1816-29); but lie only brought 
it down to 1613, dying on 3d June 1826 in the 
midst of his labours In this great work, the lirst 
really critical history of Russia, Karamzin mani- 
fests so much enthusiastic admiration for men like 
Ivan the Terrible that it has been called the ‘Epic 
of Despotism.’ 

* Kara Sea is the portion of the Arctic Ocean 
lying between NovaZembla and the Valmal Penin- 
sula, oil’ the Sibeiian coast. The rivers Obi and 
Yenisfii discharge theii' wateis into its north-eastern 
coiner. After N^irdenskjold’s famous voyage in tlie 
Vc<ja ( 1875) the English navigator, Captain VViggin.s 
(who tiist demonstrated the navigability of the .sea 
in the [irevious year), more than once succeeded in 
carrying a cargo of merchandise to the month of 
the Yenisei, and getting back the same summer. 
I<>om 1911 annual trips were for some yeais con- 
ducted by Jonas Lied and others. Wireless leports 
of ice conditions at the straits greatly facilitated 
the Kara Sea route to and from Obi and Yenesei 
ports for an important tiade with Sibeiia. 

K«ir<lt€^$l(ill a mountainous east- 

ern pro\ ince <if liokhara, south of h’erghana. It 
IS tiaversiid fiom east to west by a tiilmtary of 
the Amu-Daiia, the Suikhab, Waksh or Kizil-Su, 
wilh the llissar mountains to (he north and Peter 
the Great mountains (rising ovei feet) to 

the south; Jirea about 8000 sq. m. Dining the 
long, seveie winter it is isolated. Fruit ami corn 
are grown. The population (in jiart nomadic.) is 
3.)(>,000 to 400,000 'rajiks and some Pzbegs in the 
west., Kaiakirghiz in tln^ east. 'I'Ik* cajiital is Gann. 
Its nalive ruleis lost their indepcmdeiice in 1868. 
It has been iindiided in the autonomoms Tajik 
jnovinee. 

Karilllli (AV/vnc/cc), a native static in Kajpu- 
tana, se.p:ii at.eil by the river Cdiambal from Gwalior. 
Area, 12(2 s(j. m ; population, 134,000, nearly all 
llimlus. It is a hilly country, especially rich in 
limbei. -The capital, Kaiauli, 73 miles NW. of 
Gwalior, is defended by a sandstone wall, 2 miles 
in extent ; pop. 20,000.' 

K«ir<‘/aS(< a town of Hungary, foinieily cajiital 
of Gns-it ( himania, is situated 99 miles i>y rail E. 
by S. of Ihulapest ; pop. 23,000. 

Kiirdi. Se.ii Sakki-dvvkk. 

Karolia, a K.^gion paitly in eastern Finland, 
paitly in Russia, iiihabitecl by speakms of the 
Karelian language, e.losely ridated to Finnisli. The 
Russian portion of the area, Flast Karelia, extends 
iiom the Finnisli border to Lake Onega and the 
White Sea, with a Russian-speaking fringe along 
the coast. Karelian is also siiokeii to some extent 
in parts of Tiigermanland, and of the governments 
of Novgorod and Tver. Russia, by help of schools 
and church, sought to russify the Karelians, whose 
aspirations for independence or union with Finland 
comjdicated the relations of Finland and Russia at 
the revolution. After some fighting, the peace 
Ireal.y of 1920 left East Karelia to Russia. It wa.s 
made an autonomous commune, ami in 1923 an 
autonomous lepiiblio of the Russian Soviet federa- 
tion. Area, ‘28,600 sq. in. ; pop. 144,000; ca])ital, 
Fetrosavodsk ( 19,000). Carelin and Kola 

Lapmark, ed. T. Homen (trails. 1921). 

Karens'* See Bttrma. 

Karikal* the second in importance of the French 
possessions in India, is on the Coromandel coast, 
12 miles N. of Negapatam, in the Kaveri delta; 
area, 53 sq. m lb is a fertile tract, well supplied 
with rivers and canals, and largely given up to 
rice-cultivation. The jdeasant little capital (pop. 
16,600), about a mile from the sea, lias been four 
times taken by the British. Karikal exjiorts 
rice, bricks, and tiles, and is a receiving port for 


adjoining Brii^ish districts — South Arcot, 'J’anjore, 
Tricliinopoli, and Madura. Pop. 55,000. 

Karli, a Chaitya temple-cave in Bombay Presi- 
dency, on the road between Bombay and Poona. 
In front stands a lion-jullar, supporting four lions, 
and bearing an in8cri[ption which ascribes its dale 
to the Jst ceiitnry H.c, The outer porch, 62 feet 
wide, is closed by the remains of a seieen. I'lie 
dimensions of the interior are 126 feet by 45 feet 
7 inches, the height being not over 45 feet. The 
Imilding consists of ‘a naie and two side-aisles, 
terininutirig in an apse or semi-dome, lonnd which 
the aisle is carried.’ All the pillars are octagonal, 
the seven behind the dagoha or Tope ( q. v.) being 
plain, but the fifteen on either side of the nave 
having richly ornamented capitals beai ing elephants 
and human figures, all admirably executed. Over 
the entrance is one great window in tin* foim of a 
honseshoe directing the light mainly on the dagoba. 
See Fergnsson, History of Indian Architecture. 
Karliiig^s* See Caki.ovingians. 

Karlovac. >See Caelsi adt. 

Karlovci. See Caklovitz. 

KarLsbad, Karlskroue, Karlsruhe* &c. 

See (bvin.MiAD, &C. 

KarlsburK(Rum. Magyar, Gyida- 

Feh^rcdr), a town and foi tress of Transylvania, 
near the Maios, 170 miles E. of Szegedin by rail. 
There the union of 'rransyl vania wilh Rumaniii 
vvas ]>roclaime(l in 1918; ami there in a Romanesque 
church, built for the jmiqpose, the king of Rumania 
was recrow'ned in 19‘2‘2. Fop. 10, (RK). 

Karma* See FifDDiiisM, 'J'nEosoi'HY. 

KairiliatlliailS* a religious and eorniministie 
sect into which tlic Ismailis (q.v.) developed in 
Asia under the h;ad of JIamclan Karmat, a peasant 
prophet in the region of Kufa. The secret society 
soon organised itself and began a formidable 
p<ja.sant war. Bahrein was overrun ; Damascus 
iiail to ransom itself ; Baalbec was taken and its 
inbabilants put to tliesword. Abu Said’s son, Abu 
'ralier, succeeded him. lii 923 he took and plun- 
dered Basra; next year lie plundered a caravan of 
20, 000 jiilgiims returning from Meiiea ; and in 925 
captured and plundi'red Kufa, killing or enslaving 
the inhabitants. In 930 dining th(> Ilajj ho took 
Mecca, killing 30,000 persons, choked the wull 
Zem Zem with corpses, and eanied away the black 
stone. Then he threatened Bagdad with only 
500 liorse from among his 107,000 armed zealots 
During the next (Uglit yeais there was no Hajj, 
but it was resumed on a pa>nu'nt of 25,000 dinars 
by the klialif to Ahu Taber. I’his leader died in 
peace in 943, leaving the control of religion and 
politics to a council of seven. After a twenty-two 
years’ absence the black stone was brought back 
to Mecca by the Karmathians and ransomed. 
During the next hundred years th(‘ sect gradually 
succumbed to the .sword ami to natural causes, but 
not until it bad acted as a jiowerfnl dissolvent on 
the khalifate. 

Kariiak* 8e»* TifEUKs. 

Karn^I* ca}>ital of a district in the Fnnjab, 
India, 7 miles W. of the present course of tlu' 
Jumna, and on tlie Western Jumna (hinal. I’lie 
population, nearly 30,000 in 1805, is now 23,000 
KHrnthen* See Carintiha. 

Karnill {Knmool), a town in Madras Fresi- 
dency, India, 110 miles S. by W. from Haidarabad, 
manufactures car])pts and coarse cotton cloths ; 

f lop. 28,000.— The district—separatod on t he north 
)y the Krishna from the Nizam’s Dominions — con- 
tains 7580 sq. m., and has a pojuilation of 915,000. 
The Oiimbnm tank ( 15 sq. rn in extent ) is importnnt 
for the irrigation of the district, and the canal of 
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the Madras Irii^^ition (j()in[)aTiy Liaverses it for 140 
miles. 

l£arolyi« (-oi'NI' MiCHAKli, horn 4th March 
1875 at lliid.i iiom extreme tdiamiiiist con- 
servalive <lev (‘loped tliionj^li radicalism into a 
pacilic.jst in alliance with the socialists. He. 
opposed Count Ste[)hen Tisza, lu*aded the revolu- 
tion Us piime minister (191.8) and juesnhmt ol the 
HiiM;.;aiian I’eophi’s Iti'pnhlic { .lamiary- March 
I9l!i), luit was ,s\v(;pt aside hy Bela Kun, and 
witiidK'w t’lom Hnnoarv. 

liarr, B.verisrK AmnioNSK (1808-90), 

a lM(‘n(;li meudist who loiit^ .siirvned his jmjmlai ity, 
was lauii ;it Baris, wa,s t'ducated at the Colli'^e 
Boiirlioii, and eaily d(iVotcd liimscdf to jouinalisni. 
Ills Sons' Ifs 'J'///(‘n/s ( I S,‘1’2 ) found an audieuc<‘ 
for a. lon;.^ seiK'S of novujB, imdudin^ (tcnrrn'rr 
(1838). In 1839 he htu’unu! (ulitorof and 

startl'd /.cv (ho'fxts, tlM^ ;;ay and hiilliant hut. soim*- 
times hitter satiie ol wdiich lirou^ht him many 
readers, no little ill-will, ami atlempti'd assassina- 
tion 'I'hese papi'rs he cmlh-cted in seven volumes 
( 1853-57) -an a(-temfd.ed levival ot tin* si'iii's ;i.ftci 
1870 prove<l <a misiu'ahh' failuie Mis V'ontufc (mtonr 
de 'nionJai'dm ( 18-15) is one of his Ix'st known hooks. 
— His dau^lit('r, Tiiia:i;si'; Ivaku (1835 87), puh- 
Ushed tales and liisPuieul hooks. 

liurroo. Ol Iv AlKMi, a yeiiei le name of Hottentot 
deiivalion !.;i\eu to tin' inland plains of the ( 'a,p(‘ 
Broviuee, South Alrieji. 'I’he <ireat oi (!(‘ntial 
Ivuioo is the (‘hnule.d hasin (2000 to 4000 le<‘t 
.(,hov«' sea h'vel, and 350 miles lonyj hy 70 l,o 80 
wide ) l,yiiiJ4 lietueeu the Nit'iiwvehl ranj^e on the 
1101 th and the Zw;u teheis;eii on t in; south. Duiin;^;' 
most of the year it has a paiedn'd, haiK'n a[)peai- 
.ince, but in sjuiiiL; aft('r lains its feitile soil is 
covered with a thick, hri^dit e-ai [)<;t of llowt'is and 
herha^i;. Karoo hush ■ tleshy, sucimlent- leavi'd 
sliiuhs and dcf'p - loottsl bullions plants — allbrd 
oxeellent- jiastura^i' for hufj;e herds of sh<;(;p and 
;joat;H (Annora); ostriches, cattle, and horses aie 
also r('ar('.d. (laiin;, which on{;e sw'armed, has 
not- quite disap|)(3ared. 'I’lie climate is diy and 
healthy, the w'inl.t'r niehl.s lu'ine cold. The annual 
lainfall aAU'iaytes 10 t,o 18 inches. Windmills 
and wi'lls piocure water fiom helow’ the sur- 
faet; ; stmaqe-dams and ii libation sc.hemes work 
wondeis in soun' jiarts 'Dn; Little or Southern 
Karoo ( loot) to 2000 feet) lie.s hetw’een the Hex 
lliv(;r mountains and the Z\vartcb<'reen. I’he 
Noi tin'll! Ol Hjuku' Karoo (3000 to (5000 feet) 
stieli'ln's north of tin; Xieuwvi'ld liange towards 
the Oraiiye B.i\ er. 

Kiirs, a fortress of Turkish .Aimenia, lies about 
110 miles XL. of Lr/.(;ium It is situated on a 
tahh;lM.nd of upwards of tiUOO feet in <;h'\ al.ion ; tin' 
climate is ther(;fon; rat, her seveie. Bop 35,000, 
mostly .\ run'iiians, w’ ho carry on an active transit, 
trade. In 1828 Kars ivas taken from the Tuiks hy 
the Uussiaus under Baslcevitch. It- w'as hrilliantl^ 
def('nd(;d hy the d’urks undei (Jeneral Williams bir 
six moiilhs in 1855. In 1877 it was invested hy 
the Russians, and c.inied hy storm on 18th Nov- 
emh(;r. Loiu' a, huhvark of tin' Ottoman empire 
in Asia, Kais was (uic of tin; Arnn;nian forti esses 
wdiose ('('ssion to Russia was agreed to by the Beilin 
Congress in 1878 It was taken hy tin; Turks in 
Apiil 1918 V railway from 'rdlis through Kars 
piovini'i' w'as in 1913 ('xlemled from Kars to Saii- 
Karnisli (then 20 miles from the 'rnikish frontier), 
the sei'iie of a great Russian vii'tory, 3d January 
1915. rin; Riis.sian [irovinee, with that of Krivan, 
became a republic in 1918, the nucleus of the 
republic of Armenia, but Kars became d’urkisli in 
1921. 

Karshi (anc. Nalh/fheh), the secotnl largest 
town of liokliaia, stands in a ]dain 95 miles SE. of 


Bokhara city and .80 SW. of Samarkand. It is 
.sui rounded by well -cultivated land and nunierou.s 
gardens. Commercially it is of great importance 
in the tran.sit trade between Bokhara, Kabul, and 
India. Its knives and lireaims are exported to all 
paits of central Asia, Rersia, Aiahia, and Tin key. 
The inhabitants, estimuled al ‘A"). 000, aie for the 
nm.s( p.art Bzhegs, with a mixture of 'Pajiks, 
Indians, Afghans, .ind Jew.s. It has been inclndt'd 
in the Czheg re]uihlic. 

liar.st. S(;<' ( 'H(>A'ri.\. 

liarl-elLs. See xX.ssocia’I'ion.s, Tuusts, and 
( k\irri-.[..s. 

KflrtHkeya* tlie liimln Mais, oi god of war, a 
being rcpie.scntc(l by thi' Ihiianic; h'geiids as spi urig 
liom Siva, atl<‘r a iniiaculous fashion. 

Kiy'SlII KiV4*l* ( Bei.sian Kihitn ; the l^hii of 
Paiiicl, t iii. 2), the sob; nax igahh' livei of Bci.sia. 
Bising in tin; Zai dab Koli Mountains, near Ispahan, 
it flows west ihiough goigcs of t he Bakht.ir'ii i Range 
and joins the Shat-el Aiah at Alohanimeiah, 
40 miles from the Ib'isian Calf, d’lu' pi[>(' liiu' rd' 
the Anglo-Beisian Oil Compuiiy, wlindi snpitlii's 
tlu' Biitish jVdmiialty, iiins fiom a rellm'iy on 
Abadan Tsl.aiids, neai Alohamniei ah, past Ahw az to 
flu; oil lu'lds at Maimil.ain and Masjid i Snlaiimin. 
'I’he K.-iriin li.as been ojieii to commeiei* since 1888, 
and is nu\ igahle to .\ Itwaz (117 niih's 1 lom Molia.ni- 
im'rah ), where* rapids int('iinpt- na.vigation. /\hov(' 
that, otliei steanu'is eoniu'ct wifb Sliiistci. Ii is 
;in inipoit-ant trade lonti' to tlie inti'iioi, and in 
eonneetion witii it an iiii ju ov('d ('ann .aii load was 
op('ned lo Ispahan by an English eotii}iari_\ in J900. 

14«iriir. a town ot .Ma(lia.s, British India., in the 
disfiict., and 70 mih's L. of the tejwii of (dumha- 
t<m'; pop. 18,000 

Karwsir. a seapmt of Bombay, Biitisli India, 
<*a,pit.al of Noith Kamua district, 45 mib's S ol 
Coa. It was ^olnH'll^ a, place of eonsideiahle im- 
pot lance. Tkip. 15,000 

Kcirwill* a lowm of Czi'cltoslovak Silesia, H 
niib's E. of Ostrau It is an impoit.ant coal mining 
centre, and has a laige hu'wing indnstiy. It eon 
tains a fiin' castb*. J*o]). 15,0(10. 

Maryoliiiic.sis. See ( koj.. 

KsiSili. Ol Ka.s.sai, t he gri'iit sout liei n luiluUary 
of the; ( oiigo (<]-'. ). 

(Slovak /(■(', Magyar Kns.sff), an old 
and handsome town of ( ’/eehoslox akia, is situatial 
in the beautiful valley of the ILei nad, sun oundeei 
Iiy vineclad mountains, 130 mile's by lail NE of 
Buelajiest. 'I'lie* ealhcdi.il of St Khzahe'lh (built 
1270-1468) is an exeee'dingly tine Cotliie edilie'e. 
Kaseliau, whie'h ranks as the* juincipal town of 
Slovakia, is the seal of a Roman Cat holie bishop. 
Of the Jesuit university toiinded lieie' in 1659 all 
that now remains is the library of the law academy. 
It is celebrated foi its hums, and has sandstoju' 
quarries, papor-niilks, and sugar lefineries. Boji 
53,000. Kjischau figured pioniinently during the; 
Hungarian revolution of 1848. 

Kasliail* one (-^f the most flourishing towns of 
Pt'i’sia, is situated in .a wt'll )je‘(>j)led, well-cultivated 
elistriet, 3690 feet above* sea level, and 92 miles N. 
of Tspahaii. The vicinity is ee'h'hrated for its fruit, 
jiartioularly melon.s and pe'ais, and the town foi its 
extensiA*e manufacl-ure's of silk st-ull’s, gold brocade, 
glaze'd tiles (called all ovei Mohammedan Asia 
A'o.f///), carpets, and e.o])])ei -ware*. Pop. 40,000. 

Kasll(far« the imlitieal capital of eastern or 
f^hinese Turkesfau, and, next to Yarkand, the 
se'cond ]dn.ce of im])ortanee, is divided into Kulma 
Shehir(‘old ritv’)an(l Yengni Shehir ( ‘ new city ’ )- 
'Pile tow’ii and district of Kfishgar have a po])ula- 
tion of 120,000 souls. J'lie old city is a small forti- 
fied place overlooking the Kizil River, by which it 
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is separated from the new city, said to have been 
built in 1838. In tliis last- men tinned part of the 
town stands the Orda— i.e. the palace of the Chi- 
nese governor of the whole province, as well as 
the Friday Mosque (Juma Mesjid). The people, 
mostly Turks, intermixed with Tajiks, Kiishgaris, 
Hindus, and Andijanis, excel in certain branches 
of industry, as the making of cottons, silks, 
carpets, saddlery, «Scc. Kashgar, the centre of 
Moliamrniidan learning in eastern Turkestan, is 
besides a famous pilrimage place to the shrine 
ol Hazreti Appak Khodja, who died here in J69,3. 
The capital and the country round it are noted for 
great fertility and for a variety of excellent fruits, 
owing to a ricdi irrigation derived from several 
rivers and canals (lowing from the north and the 
west. Its most nourishing period embraces the 
time fr()in tin; conquest of Arabs under Kiiteiba 
until thc! appearance of (Jenghis Khan, from which 
lime it experienced all the revolutions and wars 
rii.ging on the coniines of Islam and Chinese 
Buddhism. In 1758 the Chinese took possession 
of Kashgar, and with shoit interruption it has 
rem. lined in their power. Tim last successful 
rebellion was that of Yalcuh Knshheghi in 18(»4-77. 
Kaslikar. See Cuitral. 

Kaslimin O*’ Cashmerk, an Indian state ein 
bracing an irregnlar-shafxnl mountainous region, 
I)art of tdm Himalayan system, between 32" 30' and 
3ti' N. lat. , and 73" 30' to 70' E. long. Within its 
borders are UKduded tlie valleys of many snow-bid 
streams, hut ciiief among them i.s the valley of the 
Upper Jhelum at Srinagar — ‘ the Vale of Kashmir’ 
— celolnvitiid in literature and history for the beauty 
of iis scenery and the charm of its climate. It 
extends ior about 120 mihis from NW. to SE., 
with a mean hriiadth of 75 miles, at a di.stancc 
of about 130 miles by road from Kawal Pindi, iu 
the Ibmjal) The, Hat part of the valley is not 
moio than SO miles long by 20 wide, with a variable 
elevation ndiovij sea level of fiom 5000 to 7000 feet. 
In it are situated two lakes, the Dul, a little to 
the north of the winding course of the river at 
Sriii.igar, and the Wulur, through which the riviir 
Hows ere cliauging its course to the westward and 
passing through the mountains to the Punjab plain. 
The f wo h(‘st known routes to Srinagar are from 
llawal Findi, rid Miirice and the narrow valley of 
thc dluduiu, whicdi is now an open and well-made 
road, hut occasionally very hot; and the route 
from Bhimhur (north of Gujrat) across the lofty 
range of the Pir I'anjal, risiim to 11,000 feet above 
sea level. The former is the more convenient, 
whilst the latter passes through mountain scenery 
of singular beauty, and possesses the advantage of 
being cool as well as beautiful. Nothing can well 
exceed tlie fertile beauty of the Kashmir valley. 
It is almost surrounded by snow-capped mountains, 
the lower spurs of which descend gently in terraced 
slopes to the level of the valley. The.se terraces 
are abundantly irrigated for the purpose of rice 
(uiltivation, rice being the staple crop tiiroughoiit 
Kashmir. On the margins of the lakes, and 
scattered through the whole extent of the valley, 
are magnificent groves of chinar or plane-trees, 
here and there laid out with great regularity and 
taste to form gardens and country-seats, which used 
to he the. favourite resorts of tlie Mogul emperors 
two (centuries ago. Avenues of poplars lino the 
banks of the river and the canals, and lend to the 
scenery a peculiar grace wliich is quite distinctive 
of Kashmir. On the surface of the lakes are 
floating-gardens composed of masses of vegetation 
from two or three feet thick — intertwined blocks 
of aquatic plants. Srinagar ( pop. 141,735), a quaint 
and picturesque old town, bnilt almost entirely 
of wood, was founded at the beginning of the 
6th century. It occupies both banks of tlie river, 
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which is spanned by seven log-built bridges, and 
like all Eastern towns is most unclean. The in- 
dustries of Srinagar aie chiefly shawl-weaving and 
lacquer woik, but Kashmir silver and copper work 
is rapidly acquiring a distinctive chaiacter and 
rising in importance amongst oriental arts. The 
peculiar design which marks all Kashmir art 
IS .said to lie derived from the graceful curves of 
the river as viewed from the summit of the 7’akht-i- 
Suliiiiau, a well-known Jiill ovei looking the city of 
Srinagar, 

The natural productiveness of the country is 
remarkable. Fruit of almost every description 
is found nearly wild in the lower valleys, and it 
is now largely cultivated for the manufacture of 
wine, for which purpose a great variety is utilised. 
Flowers, especially roses, are abundant, and ex- 
cellent attar of roses is manufactured. l..arge ciops 
of grain are raised. Butter is expoited. Notwith- 
standing this fertility and the geiieial cheapness 
of food-supply, Kasijinir is occasionally subject 
to the scourge of famine. The famine of 1878, 
together with eartliquakes, and the draining of the 
country by emigration, redncetl the population of 
tlie valley In' a half. Tliere has been great 
piogress in road-making and in developing the 
mineral wealth of the conntiy. 

Kaslimir was coiuiueied by Akbar in 1586, and 
became i>arl of tlie Mogul empire. It was overrun 
by the Sikhs in 1819. (Jhiilal) Singh, the feuda tory 
of the SilJis, made a treaty with Britain in 1840, 
by wbieb be was confirmed in possession of Kash- 
mir, and recognised Brilisli supiemacy. Theie is 
a British ‘le.Mderil ’ iit >Siinagar, The ruler has 
the title oi Maharaja of .lammu and Kashmir, and 
his eonntry includes, liesides tliese two divisions, 
Bultistan, Lad.ikh, Gilghit. and Punch. The 
Tiopulation in J92J was 3,320,518, well ov'er half 
being in Kashmir jnoiier. 'J'hree-fonrths of the 
population were INlohammedans, while the re- 
mainder, excejit a few thousand Siklis and Bud- 
dhists, were neaily all Hindus. Thirteen dialects 
aie spoken, Hindustani and Punjabi included ; 
Kashmiri is very (Hoscly related to Sanski it. 

.See works by Bellew (187.5), Drew (187.5), "Wakefield 
( 1879), Knowles (on Folk-tales, &c., 1 885-88 ), E. F. Knight 
(1893), Laurence (1895), Miss Cotter Morrison (1904), 
y ounghusbaml (1909), and Neve (1913). 

Kaslimir Goat* a variety of the common 
goat {Capra hiraast var, laiiiger)^ remarkable foi 
its very long, fine, and silky hail-, from which the 
famous Kashmir shawls are made. It is found in 
Tibet and Bokhara, whence the finest goat-hair is 
imported into Kashmir. The hair is even longer 
(18 inches) than that of the Angora goat, and 
is straight, not curled, A single goat does not 
yield more than thri'C ounces, and the fleeces of 
ten goats are needed to make a shawl a yard and 
a half square. A cross between the Kashmir 
and the Angora goat has longer, finer, and more 
abundant hair than either. See Shawl. 

Kashllbish* a Slavonic dialect sjioken near 
Danzig. It has been debated whether it should be 
regardeil as a dialect of Polish, or as a form of the 
extinct Polabian. 

Kaskaskill* a river of Illinois, rises in the cast 
:entreof the state, flows south-west, and enters the 
Mississippi at Chester. Length, nearly 300 miles. 
On its right hank, a few miles from the mouth, was 
Kaskaskia, now under water, the first capital of 
Illinois. 

Kassa. See K A SHAN. 

Kassai. Bee Karat. 

Kassala« a fortified town of Anglo-P'gyptian 
Sudan, 260 miles S. of Suakin, connected in 1924 
with the Atbara-Suakin-Port Sinlan railway. The 
district is irrigated for cotton-growing. 
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iiassel. See Cashkl. 

KassUes, oi- Koss^ans, a people of Elam, 
which for live and threo-fjuarter centuries imposed 
a dynasty upon Hal>y Ionia (q.v.). See R. Camp- 
bell Tliompson in \j\\^ Cambridge, A m'ient History ^ 
I. cha[.. XV. (1923). 

Kaslainiiniy capital of a province of the same 
name in Asia Minor, stands 70 miles SW. of 
Sinope. It manufaetures cotton goods and leather ; 
pop. 20,000. Here is the ancestral castle of the 
Coumeni ; ‘ Kastaniuni ’ is perhaps for ‘ Castra 
Comneni. ’ 

Kasviii. See Kazvin. 

Kat, K ATT or Kiiat ( Arabic qai). See Catiia. 

Ksitabolisiii. Sec Metahomsm ; also Ana- 
bolism, Physiology, Piiotoi’lasm. 

KatalKlill, the highest mountain in the state 
of Maine (q.v.), ,7385 feet high. 

Katanga* a soutli-eastern district of Belgian 
Congo, bouhuing on Rhodesia, with which it has 
railway connection. It- i.s licli in cop]>ei, radium, 
and otlier metals. 

Rater* H i-:n itv ( 1777 1 835). an English physicist, 
was born at Bristol. Entming tiie army in 1799, 
he went out to India, and Avas actively engaged 
in the groat trigonometrical suivey. Ill-health 
compelled him to letnrn home in 1808; then, after 
labouring for six yeais in the Royal Military 
Colhige, Sandhnrst, he retired on half-pay. Ilis 
contiif»iitions t(» science are cliielly to he, fonml in 
the Philoso/ihical 'Transactions lmt,ween 1813 and 
1832. 'rhe most important of his memoirs relate 
to the determination of the lengtli of the second.s 
pendulum in the latitude <»f London; the ‘ Heat- 
ing collimator ’ ; the British standards of length 
and mass; and compass need le.s. Conjointly Avith 
Dr Ijardriei, he was the author of *A Treatise on 
Mechanic's ’ in the Cabinet Cyclopadia. For the 
emperor of Russia he verilicd the Russi.an standard.s 
of lengl h. 

Ratliariiir. Sec Cathaiunk. 

Ratllianar, a peninsula on the Avest coast of 
India, lying betAveen the Cnlf of Candiay and the 
Gulf of (hitch; the Brahman and native name for 
it i.s Snrasht ra. Politically, the nann' Kathiawar 
Agency (formed in 1822) is given to a collection 
of 187 states, Avhich between them I'lnbrace the 
greater part of the KathiaAvar Peninsula. Area 
of Agency, 20,911 sq. ni. ; i)()p. (1921) 2,538,497. 
The resident of the Agency lives at Rajkot. 

KatkofT, MiiviiAii. Nikiforovich (1818-87), 
Russian journalist, born at Moscoav, studied at 
Moscow, Konigsberg, and Berlin, and Avas professor 
of Philosophy at Mo.scoav. In 1801 he became 
editor of the Moscow Gazette, Avhicli he made the 
most irdluential journal in Russia. At hist an 
advocat(! of parliamentary government and reform, 
Katlcoll was converted by the Polish rising of 18(j3 
into a Panslavist and Chauvinist, and is said to 
have been mainly instrumental in determining 
Alexander 111. to his conservative and reactionary 
policy. As the cham])ion of the idea ‘ Rmssia for 
the Rnasians,’ he mgod the complete rnssifi (Nation, 
by force if rnn'd be, of Poland, Lithuania, and the 
Baltic provinces. 

KiitmaiHlhii. See Khatmandtt. 

RlltrillC* Lo(HI, one of the most celebrated of 
Scottish h'lkes, in Stirling and Perth shires, 5 miles 
E. of Lo(!h Lomond and llj W. of Callander. 
Lying 364 feet above sea- level, it curves 8 miles 
east-south -oastAvard, isnoAvhere quite a mile broad, 
and has a maximum depth of 495 feet, and an area 
of 4 78 sq. m. It discharges through Lochs A ch ray 
and Vennachar, to the Teith ; and since 1859 has 
supplied Glasgow (q.v.) with water. Benvenne 


(2393 feet) and Ben A ’an (1500) rise steeply at its 
lower end, whose shores aie beautifully wooded, 
with the mountain defile of the Trossachs beyond. 
Here, too, are the now much narrowed ‘ Silver 
Strand’ and Ellen’s Isle, the chief scene of the 
Laxly of the Lake. Scott was often here during 
1790-1809, as also in 1805 Avas Wordsworth witli 
his sister Dorothy, See her Tour in Scotland, Sir 
G. Airy’s 'Topography of the Lady of the Lake (1873 ), 
and Murray and Pullar’s Lochs of Scot lata 1. 

Rat River, a branch of the Great Pish River, 
in the (hipe Province, rising in the Didinmberg, in 
the fertile valley of which a Hottentot settlement 
Avas formed in 1829. It was broken ii}) aftei the 
rebellion of 185R52, and the valley noAv forms the 
distiict of Stockenstrom. 

Ratt, Kat, or Kiiat, See Catha. 

Riiitilllllllfloo, a substance someAvhat leseni- 
I bling gutta-percha, is the milky juice of (he ICust 
j Indian plant, Euphorbia triijona, used in India as 
a cement. 

RattOWitz (Polish Katowice), cai»ital of INdish 
Silesia, 10 niih's SE. of Ih'ulhen, Inis coal, iroji, 
and zinc mines, jind kindr«Ml industii('s. The 
iidiabilants art' mainly Cennan ; hut (hoiigli over 
four-fifths voted for inclusion in Germany, the 
town Avjis in 1921 aAvarded to Poland. Po]). 43.009, 

Raty<li«l, a name api)lied lo nnmt'ions Amei iean 
insects, ncaily itdated to gra.sslnqqa'rs. I’liey ait' 
aihorea! in habit, and aie av(',11 concealed in the 
foliage hy the gieen colour. The tme katydid, 
abundant in the et'utral and westein statf^s, is ( 'yilo- 
jdiyllns concavKs, hut Mierocenfrnm. retinci c/s is 
et. cominoiK'i, and there are sevi'ial otliei sjacies 
leloiiging to these and other gcneia. In (heir 
g('neral habit, e.g. in the ‘song ' to Avhich the syl- 
lables kat-y-did refer, and in 1 lie egg laying aceom- 
plisluMl hy the long ovipositois of the females, these 
lively ins('ets resendih' Crasshoi>pers (ipv.). 

Ralzburll, a iiv(*r in Piussian Silesia, falls into 
the ()<lei at PaicliAvitz. On its hanks, neai Jai'g- 
nitz, on 2Gth August 1813, the Ereneh umh'v Mac- 
donald, 80,000 .strong, were defeated hy Ihussian 
and Rn.ssian tioojis under Blncher. 'I'Im' I’n'uch 
lost 1‘2,0()0 kille<l and Avounded, and 18,(XK) juisonei .s. 
Avith 103 cannon. 

Raiib. Sec LUub. 

Ruulfinanil, Angi^LICA, jiaintcr, aa-hs horn 
30lh October 1741 at Coire in the Grisons, SAvit 
zerland. Whilst still a child sin? painted (he 
]»ortraits of notahililies in Italy, and in Ronui fell 
under the good iiiHncnce of Winckchnami. In 1766 
Lady M^eiitAvorth, wife of (lie Rritish re.sidenf in 
Venice, persuaded her to go to launlon. Tln'ie 
she soon became famous as a painter of classic 
and mythological jiietmi's, and a.s a Tioitiaib- 
jiainter. She was befriemled hy IB'ynolds, and 
was nominated one of tin; very first hatch of Royal 
Acadeinician.s, But her life was for a while em- 
bittered by a maniage ( 1767) into Avhicli she had 
been tricked by a mere adventurei. It cost her a 
large part of her fortune to get the marriage dis- 
solved. Tn 1781 she manied the Italian painter 
Zucchi (1729-95), land, returning to Rome, lived 
for her art in a <'ii(de of distinguished ai lists, 
l)oct8, and scholars. She died 5th November 1807. 
Her numerous paintings are well known from 
engravings by Bartolozzi and others. Asa i)ainter 
she fails to attain to the first rank. Giace and 
harmonious-colouring do not atone for faulty draw- 
ing and lack of originality. Angelica was also an 
accomplished singer. Her beauty and talents Avere 
sung by such poet.s as Goldsmith, Klop.stock, and 
Gassner, and her story furnished a theme to Lady 
Ritchie. See Wesselv’s Life of her in Dohnie^s 
Knnst nnd KiinsiJcr ( 1877) ; Dublin Univ. Mag,^ 
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1873; Art Journal, 1890; and the life by F. A. 
Gerard ( 1892). 

Kaiifiiiaiin, Constantine von (1818-82), a 
llusyian general of German (llolHlein) descent, 
was horn near Ivangorod in Kuasian Poland, lie 
fongljt against the Circassians, and especially dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of Kars in 1855. 
In 1867 he was appointed governor-general of 


policy Kussrn hecame the pred'onuuating power in 
central Asia. 

Kaulbac*.!!* Wiltikem von, Geiman painter, 
was l)orn at virolsen, 15th Octohei 1805, and in his 
sevente.entli year entere<l the Academy of Aits at 
Diissoldorf. He was one of Cornelius's host pupils, 
and followed him to Munich ; from 1849 dov n to the 
year of lii.s deaf-h he was director of f. he Academy of 
Painting in tliat city. Although painting in the 
sevmely ideal and allegorical .spiiit of his master, 
Kanlhach displayed from the first no lack <»f indi- 
vidual genius. Among his fir.st impoitant produc- 
tions were .sixteen mural paintings illustrating tin* 
myth of Amor and P.syche, in the palace of l)uke 
Maximilian, ami Apollo among.st tlic Miise.s, fora 
ceiling in the Odeon. Then he executed a number 
of designs from tlie woiks of Klopstock, Wieland, 
and (foetlio in vat ions royal apJirt inent-s in Munich. 
In IS.'M Kaulliach completi'.d his grandiose ‘ Hattie 
of the rfuns,’ representing the legend of the 
struggle, continuecl in mid-air, between the .souls 
of the linns and K<»mans who had fallen before 
th(! walls of Pome, which was regarded as the cul- 
mination of tlie new Gorman school. Ni'vertlic- 
les.s, the realistic tendencies of his genius came 
out in his illn.strations of Schiller, Goetlui's Faust, 
and llriurhe. Furhs, and in his ‘ Mad-housi*. ’ In 
1846 Kaulbach completed, on the heroic .scale, the 
‘ Ib'striUition of .Ifuiisalein by Titus.’ For several 
years from 1847 onwaids he was occupied jiainting 
the, walls of the vesHbiile of the, new mnscnin at 
Berlin with acidossal cycle illustrating the progres.s 
of civilisjition. llis last- gigantic painting is the 
‘Sea-light of Sain, mis’ in the Maximilianoum at 
Munich. In his lati'r years he composed illus- 
trations (,o Goethe and Sha-keapeare, and painted 
manv jiorlraits. He died of cholcia at Munich, 
7th Apiil 1874. 

Kaunas, Lithuanian nanui of Kovno (q.v.). 

Kaiinitz, Wenzel Anton, Beichsfuilst von, 
(knint of Reitberg, Au.strian .st-atesman, wuis Ikuii 
at Vienna on 2d February 1711, and began his 
public career under Gharle.s VI. Maria Theresa 
employed him on diplomatic mi.s.sion.s to the courts 
of Ronie, Florence, and 'rurin, and then apjiointed 
him minister to the governor of the Austrian 
Netlierlands. He laid the foundations of his jier- 
maxient fame as a diplomatist in 1748 at the con- 
gress of Aix-la-Chapelie. As Austrian ambassmlor 
at the French court in 1750-52 he succeeded in con- 
verting the century-long enmity of tlie two .state.s 
into relations of amity and goodwill. In 1753 
Kannitz was appointed state chancellor, and in 
1766 chancellor for the Netherlands and Italy, and 
for almost forty years continued to have the prin- 
cipal direction of Austrian jiolitics. On account of 
the part he played in the affairs of Europe he was 
jocularly called the European coach-driver, A.s a 
man he was very vain and confident of his own 
abilities, narrow in his political views, regarding 
exclusively the supposed interests of Austria, yet 
sincere and upright according to his notions of 
duty. He took a very active part in the ecclesiasti- 
cal reforms of Joseph II., and was always an earnest 


and liheral patron of the aits and sciences: he 
founded the art school of Vienna, and several 
academics in Lombardy and the Low Countries. 
He retired from public life when Francis II. 
ascended the throne, and died 27th June 1794. 
See Lives by Horiuayr (in Dev osterrcichische 
Flutarch, vol. vi.) and Beer (1872), 

Kauri Pine [Agathis australis), a species of 
Hammar (q.v.), a native of New Zealand. It is a 
tree of great .size and beauty, at-iaining a height 
of 140 feet or moie. I’he timber is white, close- 
grained, durable, flexible, and vciy \;iliiahle for 
masks, yaids, and planks. A. lorauthijalia of the 
Moluccas is a similar tiee. The Fiji Islands, New 
Hebrides, and Austuilia produce other species. 
All of them are tie(*s of dark, dense foliage, and 
]uoduce a lesin called Kauri (ium. It- is some- 
times found in pieces a.s large as a child’s head, 
of a dull amber cxdour. It is dug up fiom the 
ground or dredged from swamps, Avheie foiesfs of 
thc.se trees have foimerly grovn; and even lies 
mingled with coal strata of Tertiary age. It is 
also eollccted from the trees from which it has 
newly exudo<l, and is then of a whitish cf»lour. 
1'he kauri foiosts had been mostly destioyed when 
tin* New Zealand government, in 1921, ostnhlislu'd 
a National Kauri Talk (900 acies)near HaigiU ille, 
'I’h<* chief uses of the gum arc tor making varnish 
and linoleniii ; tlie liiiest quality is used as a suh- 
stitiile for amber. Kauri-gum oil, distilled from 
the ]*eat of kauri swamps, lesemlih's i»etiol. See 
New Zealand, Tjmi?i-;i{. 

Ksilltsky* Ka1!L, Gennau Socialist leader and 
w'liter, hoin'at Tiagiic in 1854, was a.ssociated with 
Engels in London, hut lived mostly in (Jeinuuiy. 
He silled with Hu* Minority Socialists in 1918, and 
was removed from the ediloisliip of Da' Aritr Zclt, 
of which he was a founder. A Marxian and editoi 
of Marx’s woiks, he wjote against Bolshevism 
{ I Urtatorsliij) of the Pnih'farial , trails. 1918; 

Tcrrorisiu and Ciauuvnu/sni, tians. 1920; iS:c.), as 
well as against William II. (trans. 1920), and 
colleclod doenments on the Outbreak of the M’orhl 
M’ar (trans 1924). He wiote also on riiristian 
origins. 

Kava. See Ava. 

K avail a» It Greek town, in thi* noine of Drama, 
on the Gulf of Kavulla,, opposite Thasos, was ac- 
quired from Turke\ in 1913. It has a great toliacco 
trade. To]>. 2.3,000. 

Kavanagh^ Jim.IA (1824-77), novelist,, born 
at Thurle.s, in (’ounty J’ipperaiy, lived nincli in 
Normandy and Taiis. The scenes of almost all 
her stories are laid in France. 

Kaveri {Cauvc.ri/), a river of southern India, 
rises in the M'estern Gluits, and flows south-east, 
across Mysore and Madras, to the Bay of Bengal, 
Avhich it enters through two juincipal mouths. 
Length, 475 mile.s ; drainage, 28,000 sq. m. The 
Kaveri is of no value for navigation, its bed being 
rocky, with many rapids and falls. The fall at the 
island of Sivasamudram is famous for its beauty. 
Other islands in the river are Seringapatam and 
Sriringam. The river is of importance for ii liga- 
tion in Mysore and in Madras. For this purpose 
the main .stream has been dammed since the 4th 
century A.D., the Coleroon (the noithern branch) 
since 1838. The Krishnaraja Sagara leservoir, 
above Serin gapatani, for irrigation and electric 
power, was begun in 1911. Its enlargement, 
delayed by disputes till 1924, will make it one of 
the world’s greatest. Others are projected. 

Kawi« a language of Java (q.v.). 

Kay, John, a famous Scottish caricaturist, was 
born near Dalkeith in 1742, and from an early age 
practised prosperously as a barber in Edinburgh, 
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until in 1786 he oi)ene(l a jnirit-shop for the sale of 
miniatures and sk«!tflies of local celebrities etched 
by himself. Ho died February 21, 1826. Kay’s 
jMiriraits hav'e but little artistic merit beyond a, 
genuine imniour, yet he possessed somehow the 
trick of catchin^^ the likenesses of his subjects, and 
the sei ies forms a uiiicjue and invaluable record of 
the social life of the Edinburgh of his time. His 
portraits were coHected and published as A Seriea 
of Oi'i<f(,tud Portraits and (faricatur-e Etchings hy 
{hr. Intr John Kay, With Biotjra^ihical Sketches and 
Illustrative Anecdotes (2 vols. (}uarto, 1838; new 
ed. with additional plates, 2 vols. 1877). 

Kayak, ^ee Eskimo. 

Kaye. Hnt John William, the historian of 
Eiiglisli India, was born in 1814, and educated 
at Eton and Addiscoinbo Military College. He 
served for soiin* years in the Bengal Artillery, 
but retired in 1841 to devote himself to litera- 
ture. In ISotJ he entered the serviee of the 
East India Company in Ihigland, and, on the 
transfer of the government of 1 ndia to the crown, 
was appointed to .succeed Jolin Stuart Mill a.s 
secretary in the Politi(!al and Secret Department 
of the India Olfice, a post which he retained until 
failing health obliged liim to retire in 1874. Three 
years before he had been knighted, and two years 
later he died, July 24, 1876. Kaye’s woiks are 
The History of ih,e IFar in Afghanistan (4 vols. 

1 8.6 1 ">3 ) ; jfistory of the A d niinistration of the East 
India Compoa?/ ( 18.63) ; 'J'he Life and Correspond^ 
enre if Sir John J/o/co/zn. ( 1856 ) ; (Jinstianity in 
India ; History of the Sepoy li ar in India 

in lSo7-58 (2 vols. 1866-71); and Essays of an 
OpUniist {mH). 

Kayes, or K HAYES, a town of French Smian, 
on the ri\(‘i Senegal, has railway communication 
with the Niger, Dakar, and Stliouis; po[». 12,066. 

Kaye-Slllitll, Sii eila, an exponent of ‘ Earthy ’ 
/ielion. 'I’Jie .soil of England, and in ]»aiticular 
Sussex, is the stoic from which her characters 
obtain the power which aiumates them. She 
])uhli>hed her first hook in 1908 ; hut it is in later 
works, Mich as Sussex Corse (1916), Little England 
(1918), Tamarisk 'Town (1919), Creen Apple Har- 
vest ( 1920), Joamia, Cod den ( 1920), The End of the 
House of Alard ( 1923 ), and St Ceorge ami the Dragon 
(1925), that her particular gifts are, best seen. A 
8trang(! feeling of the inevitability of fate pervudc.s 
her wiiting, which readies a liigh standard of 
e.xeellence. 

Ka/ail, capital of the Russian Tatar republic, 
and anciently capital of the Mongol kingdom of 
the Coldcn Horde, stands 3 miles from the noith 
bank of tin* Volga, and 200 miles K. by S. from 
Nijni - Novgorod. The Mongol kingdom was 
fonmhsl in the middle of the 15th eontury on the 
ruins ol the still more ancient Bulgarian empire 
(see Ku’CHAKS). At the same time the modern 
city of Kazan was built 28 miles SW. of the former 
city. Ill 1552 the Russians, under Ivan the Ter- 
rible, carried the town after a bloody siege, and 
put an en<l to the Mongol kingdom. The kreiulin 
or fortress embraces within its walls the cathedral 
(1562), a magnilie.eiit monastery (1555), an arsenal, 
&c. The lionses are in general one .storied, and 
stand in the midst of gardens. The town has 
many churches and mosipies, and the Sumhek 
Tower, an object of veneration to the Tatars. 
Kazan is the chief intellectual centre of eastern 
Russia, and a home of oriental study. The uni- 
versity wa.s founded hy Alexander I. in 1804 ; 
connected with it are a library, an ‘observatory, 
a liotanical garden, an antiquarian mu.seuin, 
•&C. Kazan is the seat of an archliishop. The 
principal objects of industry are leather, soap 
(made from mare’s milk), candles, lace, hells, 


books, hempen goods, cotton, sacred pictures, &c. 
Close to the town are the shipbuilding yards in 
wbicli Peter the Gieat built his Caspian Eea fleet. 
The Tatar merchants of Kazan trade as far as 
Bokliaia and Persia on the one side and to Asia 
Minor on the other. The central parts of the town 
are occupied by Russians ; the Tatars dw'ell for the 
most part in the snhurhs. The tow n ivas destroyed 
by fire during Pugatcheff’s rebellion (1774), and 
has .suirered .severely from the same cause more 
than a dozen times, especially in 1815, 1825, and 
1917. Pop. 146,000. 

Kazaiilik, a town of Bulgaria, at the foot of 
the Balkans, 5 miles from the south end of the 
Shipka Pass, and 87 miles NW. of Adrianojile, 
nuinnfactnre.s att.'ii' of losi's. Jls capture hy the 
Russians on 7th January 1878 led to the surrender 
of the Turki.sh defenders of the pass. Poj). 10,000. 

Kazbe^k, or Casheck. See Caucasus. 

Kazvill« a town of l*er.sia, 95 miles NW. of 
Teheran, on the road to Resht, manufactures 
brocade, velvet, cotton, and iron ware, and breeds 
camels and liorses ; pop, 40,000. 

Kea is the native New Zealand name for a 
species of jiarrot {Nestor uoiabilis). N. mcridio- 
nalis is knowui as the Kaka; and N. prodnetus, 
from Norfolk Island, has just, become extinct. 
N. nutahdis is a mountain species, confined to 
the South Island ; it was oiiginally a ^ egetahle 
earn! in.sect feeding hiid, but on the introdnetion 
of .sheep it began to frequent the stations and to 
feed on oflal ; late) on the ]>a)*i'ol/ jicquiied the 
mote ohjeclionahlo habit of destroying li\e slieeyi. 
The kea selects the, woollier sheep as easiest to 
hohl on to; the kidneys and adjoining jiarts ax* 
lirst attaeked, heeaust* lha,t legion is most easily 
W'onndod hv the hiid ]>lanted in the wool of the 
sheep’s hack. Theic are many yiapers in tlie 'lions. 
Nov Zeal. Inst. )ij)on these lemarknble changes of 
habits. 

Kean. Edmi^nu, acto)-, was born in Londort, in 
Gray’s Inn, 4th Nov. (some authorities saj^ 17thMar.) 
1787. His yiai’eiitagc also is doubtful, for, though 
it is tolerably certain tliat Nance Carey, daughter 
of George Savile Carey, was his mother, it is quite 
uncertain wdio his father w as. Kean is said to have 
declared himself to be an illegitimate son of the 
Duke of Norfolk, hut common tradition assigns to 
liim as parent either a tailor named Aaron Kean 
or a huuder named Eilmnnd Kejin. Nance Carey 
being an actress, Kean from his infancy made occa- 
sional appearances upon tlie .stage, and when about 
sixteen years old heeame a legular ‘stroller,’ 
playing in Richardson’s show and other temides of 
the itinerant di-ania. After ten years’ painful ex- 
perience in various {uoviueial (u’rcuits he succeeded 
in obtaining an engagement at Di ury Lane Theatre, 
where he made fiis famous lirst apyiearance as 
Shyloek on 26th January 1814. His success was 
immediate, and he at once took rank as the first 
actor of the day, displacing even John l*hilip 
Kemble, whose poAvers weie by this time declin- 
ing. A period of wonderful success followed ; but 
unhappily Kean’s irregularities were as grejit as 
his genius, and he gradually foi-feited the inihlic 
apjuoval, his reputation being finally ruined by 
; the cause cHihre of (k)x v. Kean (January' 1826). 
i In this Avretched ca.se Ke.an Avas found guilty of mis- 
i conduct Avith the Avife of one Alderman Cox ; and, 
a strange outlmist of popular morality drove him 
off the stage, Edinburgh particularly distinguish- 
ing itself in vigorous denunciation of the un- 
fortunate actor. Kean then paid a long visit to 
America, wheio he had on a previous visit been 
very popular. He remained in America till the 
end of 1826, and on his return home was cor- 
dially received ; but both mind and body bad 
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given way in his wild career, and he was the 
mere wreck of liis former self. At last, on 25tli 
March 1833, he broke down hopelessly while play- 
ing Othell© to the lago of his son Charles, and 
never suited again. He died at Richmontl on 15th 
May 1833. Regarding Kean’s genius as an a(‘tor 
there can be no fj[uestion. He was a master of 
passionate ex])re8sion, and excelled in characters 
where the emotions are kept at highest tension. 
In level passages he was absolutely bad, ami had 
no power to represent calm dignity ; but in the 
mental agony of Othello, the wild passion of 
Shy lock, or the cynical devilry of Richard he was 
(inapproachable. No ])etter idea of the irregular 
grandeur of his playing can be given than is con- 
tained in Coleridge’s saying, that ‘ seeing Kean 
act was reading hshakespeare by Hashes of light- 
ning.’ Kean’s life has been written l)y Harry (’orn- 
walT (18.35), F. W. Hawkins (1869), and J. F. 
Mollo.y (2 vols. 1888). 

ChlAKLES .loJiN, son of th(* foregoing, was bom 
atWatcii lord, 18th January 1811. He was e<luc.ated 
at Eton for one ol the learned jnoh'ssious : bnl 
his father’s extravagances and dissipations rendered 
it necessary that ht; should leave school and do 
something to suj)port his mother and himself, lie 
accordin{.^y became an actor, in spite of the bitter 
o])position of his father, who swore that he him- 
self would be the lirst and last tragedian of his 
name. Charles K(-an made his (irst appearance, at 
Drury Lane, on 1st Octolxu 1827, in the character 
of Young Norval, and was received by the critics 
with almost uni\er.sal comhmination. Hut he 
workc'd assiduously in the ])rovinces, and st.udied 
hard, until ill time he attained a fair p<»sition in 
ins ]irofession, his efforts Isnug greatly aided by 
the g('nius of l^lhui Tree ( 1805 80), whom in 1842 
he mariied. In 18,50 Kean became joint- lessee 
wit.Ii Keeley of the I’rincess’s 'j’heatre in Oxford 
Street, l.ondon, and there Ik; produced a long series 
of gorgeous ‘revivals.’ In 1859 he retiicd from 
nianagenient, and virtually from the London stage, 
t hough he played in America and t lie )>rovinc.es till 
slioitly hcrore his death, 22d January 1868. A 
third-rate tragic actor, he was admirable in melo- 
drama. See Ills Life by (kdc ( 186f)). 

Kcaii<% John, Loud Keank ( 1781-1844), born 
in (’onntv Waterford, served in Egypt and Spain, at 
New Orleans, and in India, as cominander-in -chief ; 
and earned a baron’s title for storming tl)e impreg- 
nable fortress of Cbazni in 18.30. 

Kcar.sley, a toAvn of Lancasbire, 3 miles SE. 
of Holton; ])op, 10,000, In the neighbourhood are 
coal-mines, cotton-mills, and papei -mills. 

Kcafs* John : Oct. 1705 — Feb. 1821. Young- 
est to rise and earliest to s(d in that Inilliant con- 
stellation of iK»ets who ennobled England during tlie 
first half of the Nineteenth century, .lobn Ke.ats, 
both in himself and in bis work, is one of Ihe 
inoht profoundly interesting and attractive figures 
in litcratnre. In character, true, magnanimous, 
modest, and tender; much tried and rarely fail- 
ing : tliroughout training himself sedulously for the 
highest achievement in poetry— bis life, as man 
and as artist, was one of persistent growth onward 
and upward. It is to trace this development, 
uinler both aspe(‘ts, that the following narrowly 
liniiDsl sketch will he mainly dei oted. 

John Keats was born in Finsbury, London, son 
of a res])ectahle livery-stable keeper; sent early to 
school at Enfield, where an eloer hoy, (^iwuleii 
Clarke, tiumed his boyish energies at thirteen 
towards literature.' Henceforward Keats road 
much and widely. Greek, like Shakespeare, he 
never learned, but eagerly studied manuals of 
classical rnytholo^ ; in Latin he began and ( after 
leaving school) finished a prose version of the 


Aeneid ; and we cannot doubt that his passion for 
melody, felicity of phrase, tenderness and beauty 
in style, was dev<;loped or inspired by Vergil’s 
unequalled magical ait. Quitting school in 1811, 
Keats was lirst apjivenlieed to an Edmonton sur- 
geon ; then, 1815-17, walked the London hospitals 
and pursued bis medical studies. Hul poefry bad 
now' Iiecome paramount ; and his liigli sense of 
duty witlidrew him from a ])ro^Hsion demanding 
imperiously a man’s entire devotion. 

By 1816-17 Keats luwl found many friends and 
associa,teR ; notably J.cigb Hunt, Maydon, ILazlitt ; 
— men of early promise, and (Hunt and Hazlitt 
at least) of real ability, tbongli sadly marred or 
blighted by bad taste, vanity, and w'eakness. His 
youth naturally led Keats at first to accejjt tlKiir 
self-estimate and bonce overrab; their worfb and 
powers. Morally and intellectually be could gain 
little, except some genial literary impulse, fiom 
natures so inferior to his own : yc't tboiigb famili- 
arity in time cooled, be remained loyal to their 
better qualities. Ilis friendship was also sought by 
Slielley. Their names have been united tlnough 
Adonais : but the W'ild eloquence, tln^ chill Amoral 
splendour of that meat Elegy display no truth in 
the jiortraiture of Keats, no touch of human ]>ailios. 
The two men were in fact, (generally sjieaking), 
antagonistic in nature, principles, conduc(, ami 
ruling ideas upon that art in which both M ere so 
richly gifted : and hence familiarity, on the part 
of Keats, now' and later, was impossible. Otliers 
of less note, Reynolds, Dilke, Arriiilage Hrow'ii, 
\v(‘r(; more to Keats : but above all Jiis intense 
unwavering aflectionateness, (one of several jioints 
in w'hich he resembles Catullus), placed his two 
brothers and sister by far bigliesf, in value. 

This was the poet’s student period, V('rgil was 
his (irst — perhajis lii.s most influential -love. 
CJ.arke led him to Spenser at the close of 1813. 
HonK*r in tlie line extravagance of Chaimian’s 
version, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth, — ‘tlie best sort of jioetry ' as lie said, ro/or 
die sonno, became his bosom-friends. Yet, except 
in early years, he imitated none : Literature has 
no poet more decisively original. 

Thus far Enfield and Hamiistead (tlum un- 
spoiled) were the landseajie, the free rature, 
whence visions of beauty had been created liy the 
young poet's observant eye, ever ‘on the object,’ 
and Yiis vivnl imagination. Rut having (March, 
1817) publisheil his lirst hook, Keats fouml 
‘ pastures new ’ at Carishrooke, in the island now 
for near forty years a home of the one modern 
poet in w'hose genius w-e may trace a certain con- 
genital likeness to his own. Here Keats worked 
at Emhfmion ; hut solitude was fever to that 
tropically develojiing nature ; financial anxiety 
also, (so badly w'as bis slender fortune handh^d by 
a guardian), which never wholly left him, throw 
the lirst cloud of dejection over his sensitive spirit ; 
and he> returned to Hampstead and his friends. 
Eminent auiong these was now Hailey, then s( tidy- 
ing at Oxford, where Keats visited him iluriiig 
Long Vacation, continuing Eridymion upon the 
Isis. This may have been the sunniest moment of 
his life. Hailey w'as a[)parently the friend who 
called out what was best and deepest in Keats: 
It is he also who has left ns the most cbaiming 
sketch of his conversation : ( Colvin, p. 76 i. 

In 1818 Keats frequently saw Lamb and Words- 
worth, whose poetry, (the Exenrston especially), 
amongst tliat of his contemporaries, most deeply 
aflected him. To nui-se his much-lo\’ed brother 
Tom, rapidly failing under consumjition, he now 
moved to 'Yeignmouth ; Endymion was finished ; 
Isahtida, for his third volume, begun. 

These were the last |^od days allotted to Keats. 
His character and his aims as Poet were now 
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formed ; botli have been imich misinterpreted ; let 
us here attempt to suminarize them. Manliness, 
magnanimity, unseKi.shness, force of human affec- 
tion, chivalry to woman, — are the dominant notes 
of liis nature : Hatred of wrong and meanness, 
insight and geuenisity in act and judgment : — and 
all guided by eminent good sense : Personally 
j)rou(i ; — as to his abilities and work, almost 
pathetically humble-minded. Keats was no sen- 
sualist, ns lias been erroneously reported ; no vague 
idealist ; for the lirst too unsenish, — too clear- 
Jieadcrl for the latter : and from perversity, in- 
stability, and self-conceit singularly tree. 

A mail's art is inevitably conditioned by bis 
nature. From that of Keats, sensitive yet strong, 
modest yet aspiring, when we add a freshness and 
fulliKiss of genius which recalls (lliaucer and Shake- 
speare, we might justly anticiiiate that ho would 
not fail to grasp the true idea of poetry tinder its 
main heads, the interprelation of nature and of 
humanity, — both always subordinate to beauty in 
sound, words, and form. And wo liml that it was 
in Hindi wise that Keats, like Sojihoeles and Pindar, 
Vergil ami Milton, eonseiously or not, regardetl 
poetry. He was an artist in t he rarest ami triie.st 
sense ; this makes him so notowortliy ; it is this, not 
or Jfi/pfriati, whitdi ranks liim with the 
(Ireeks. PurHiiing Ih'ant.v always as his goal, its 
sensuous charm, in melody and in wealth of descrip- 
tion,- an im]nils<> natural to a youth so gifted — often 
larg<dy over-dominates his verse to 1818. Yet this 
8l>’Ie from the hist he felt was but the prelude to 
the higher Muses ; the transit from Eupnrosyne to 
Frania. Keats was in truth as exijuisitely human 
as Sliakesjieare ; alre.ady in the final ])iecc of his 
first hook he is hoping to quit the mere joys of 
poetry 

fur a lifr, 

Whore T Tiitiy Ihxl the aponios, the stnlo 

Of hiiiiiiin lira I Is. 

By 1818, ill an admirable letter comjiaring Life to 
a many-cliambereil lioust', lie notes bow he lia.s 
]»assed from Maideii-tliought,- -the bower of youth, 
])ure yet pleasure-devoteil, — to a place of dark- 
ne.ss : ‘ We feel the Burden of the Mystery.' Hence, 
though be dares not >cl. ‘philosophise,’ be linds 
that till! only Avortliy jmisuit is the ‘idea of iloing 
some good to the world:’ that he ‘can liave no 
enioyment .... but continual ilrinking of know- 
le<lge:’ be rejoices that he has kept bis old 
medical liooks. 'Fids feeling grailually masters 
him : ‘Scenery is fine, but bmiian nature is finer:’ 
bis longing is, not for vain juaise, but for ‘the 
glory of making, by any means, a country hajqdcr.’ 
'Fbat tliese wi're not mere words, the details of Ids 
life piov(j : whilst some realization of Ids hopes in 
poetry is gi\eii by the volume of 18*20. And if, by 
twenty-four, be was only begimiing to handle the 
higher liumaii interests ; yet may not truly 
say tliat Ids country has been made lastingly 
happier b^y what Keats did thus leave us? 

Jteturning to the story : Henceiortb, in ipiick 
sequence, ilie sliii,do\\s deepen. George Ki^ais 
departed for Aineric.i, ; .lobii to the liakos and 
VVesteiTi Scotland, Mluire what was to prove con- 
sumption, developed liy overfatigne, claimed him. 
'I'ben, (Dec. 1818) came tlie death of bis brother 
Tom : J.iast, the passion of first-l<)ve for Miss Fanny 
Hrawne. They became engaged ; but it was too 
late ; — Poverty, bodily decline, and above all his 
own intensely loving heart, morbidly anxious, grad- 
ually changed what slioubl ha\e befui support and 
comfort to ap>ny. Yet Keats struggled bravclv. 
As if purified by the trial, bis genius uoav rajddly 
bore its ripest fruit : almost all that his tldrll 
volume contains — the ‘treasures for ever’ he be- 
queathed us — Avere written between Hampstea<l, 
Shanklin and Winchester before Autumn, 1819. 


Even yet be hoped t/O live by literature ; but, on his 
return to Hampstead, health of mind and body 
began unmistakably to fail : the fatal sign of lung- 
bleeding appeared in February 1820 Hencefoith 
it is in letteis only — letters which throughout his 
life often rival bis ]>oetry itself in loveliness and 
surpass it in depth of thongbt— l-bat the sorely- 
charged heart finds expression. The so-called last 
sonmd seems to have been written in spring 1819. 

In September Keats sailed for Italy ; the sad and 
lionourable care of nursing him taken by a young 
artist and friend, SoAern.^ From Naples tliey 
moved to Koine. There tven the faint delusive 
sun-gleams of consumption were soon overclouded. 
It is a relief to the gloom that the generous 
Avounded spirit noAV found meet rcAvaid from 
Severn's devotedness. Nearing death, the vagne 
‘sentimental optimism ’ which formed Hunt’s sub- 
stitute, and j)erhai)S his, for religions faith, ]»roved 
unavailing; Keats ‘contrasting now the behaviour 
of the believer Severn Avitb bis own, acknowledged 
anew the power of the Cliristian t('!iching and 
examjde, and bidding Severn n'ad to him from 
Jeremy Taylor’s //e/y JAriug and Dying, strov(‘ to 
])asH the remainder of bis days in a tempei of more 
peace and constancy : ’ ( Col r in.) 

' So, though the bodily suffering and agony of 
remmnbered lov'e were intense, calm eamc at last. 
‘He lay quiet , Avith his band clasjied on a ubite 
eoinelian, one of the little tokens’ bis Fanny ‘ had 
gi\en him at starting.’ Tims, ‘loveable and eon- 
:sideiate to the last,’ — humbly, after his Avoiit, 
not (as niisinteiqneted ) bitterly, be spoke of bis 
OAA'n Avork and name as ‘ Avrit in Avater until 
Avitb a ‘ Thank God, it has (-omo,’ his soul n'signod 
itself to Him in ))eaee : (‘23 F’eb. 1821.) 

Keats lies Avithin tin; Auielian all of Rome on 
its .southern side, Avbere the faithful Severn was 
also buried in 1870. 

As ‘ Maker,’ Keats presents two main aspects: be 
is far more an artist in the highest sense tJian most 
modern poets : He has also left us masLerpieci's in 
that style of art which his few yoar-s allowed him 
finally to roach. I'he development of his cliaracter 
and gomual aims in poetry has been trae<>d ; the 
parallel advance in bis writing will be now bnetly 
noticed. 

'Fhe earlie.st volume (1817) is fiankly expeii- 
mental. Spen.ser ajiparently un, sealed the Hjiring 
of poetry for K<‘ats : yet his three imitative pieces, 
although Spenserian in musical How and Avcaltb of 
imagery, are coloured everywhere (in common Avith 
a feAV short lyrics ) by the scmtimcntal tone of the 
later Eighteenth century, and liy slipshod manner- 
isms caught from Hunt, d’he tender eiiivalry of his 
nature gloAv.s through the tecbuical inexperience of 
the Ode to Woman : Some trochaic lines prelude to 
his later success in tlia,t raic and dillieiilt imdre. 
Several among the sonnets rise much higher : that 
on tdiapman's Homer alone in the volume shows 
his final mastery. Most interesting however are 
five poems in the free, lovedy, heroic metre of 
Chaucer and the Flizahetlian dramatists. Here, 
dashed Avith youthful extravagance, bad taste, and 
confused metajihor, avc find that ‘fascinating 
felicity,' tliat ‘perfection of loveliness’ in the 
interpretation of Nature — (yet Nature externally 
view(!<l, Avithout refere.nce to her inner or human 
meanings) — which, in Matthew Arnold’s estimate, 
is not less than Sliakcsjieatian. .Delight in beauty 
for its OAVii sake oiiiy is the leading note ; yet 
Avhile he wrote Keats had before him the image of 
Poetry by Raphael (in the Vatican fresco), — witli 
her outstretched wings and eager glance over Things 
that he scarce roidd tell — things that lift the 
thoughts of men ; and acknowledges with candour 
that these spiritual depths and heights of the art 
are as yet beyond him. 
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Emiymion, (1818), that ‘feveriBh attempt, rather 
than a deed accomplished ’ ( so, with his aelightful 
union of modesty and clear judgment, Keats named 
it), in its main features of style carries on the 
work of 1816-17. We have the over-sensuous 
pictures, the fanciful and oven tasteless coinage of 
words ; but also the myriad felicities of touch ; the 
‘morning freshness’ of' Chaucer ; many ])assages of 
spleiuiid vividness. Though the subject he (i reek, 
tile treatment lacks Creek sf)hriety, finish, unity: 
It is Eli/ahethaii-Komantic. The ground-legeml is 
haully traeeahltj : a vague allegory may underlie 
the whole -hut tin* serious purpose of the mediaeval 
allegorists and Spenser, Imt moral heuuty, are 

anting. 

Two yeais only separate Endytrdon from the 
concluding, the treasure-voluimi of 1820. Keats in 
this is not ycit wholly disengaged from youthful 
exLiheianee ; Kven Lattiia, his last and strongest 
poem, is too Asiatic : Hypiriov, with pictures of 
unsurpassed magnilicejice, fails in hipic unity and 
intcicst. ’riiat huj)reme beauty, never attaine<l 
e\c('pt when it, inter))rct,s human life in its misery 
and its greatm'ss, is larely touched. Yet the 
giowlli ev(*rv\vay is tiopieal ; and praise would he 
idle for the dignity and tentlerruiss of th<‘ Odes, 
the })ictorial splendour, the aflluence of charm 
diiVusi'd throughout this little \ohnne. One of 
Pindar’s noblest lyrics, we read, was writhui in 
gold upon the walls of a Crecian tem]»le. And 
not, a few of the poems now before us might 
iies(‘rve a like honour. 

Keats published only the three volumes of 1817, 
1818, 1820, and in one edition each. An absolutely 
litcnal j f'(>roduction of them (the ropiints to 1883 
teeming with erroi's), with notes, was edited by 
1’’. '1'. Palgia\e ; including a few first-rate jiicces 
fi'om the gieat mass of incomplete and infeiior 
woik, witlihehl by Keats himself, hut imule public 
by the cruel kindness of a<ImiuMs. 

Sec fjivos by lloughtoti (181<S), (!<dvin (lH8(i, ItOZ), 
Amy howcll (1025); the Lottcu-.s, ctl Oolvin ( 1801 ) ;ind 
Koniiiiii ; tlie /Vx /e.s’, cd. Drury (IHOO), Forman, de 
Syhncourt ( 1021 ), ami Polvin (1015). 

Kellie, d( iHN, son of the Hev. John Kchle of 
(loin St Alwyns, (lloucestiwsliire, and Sarah Maule, 
a l.'i.dy of Scottisli descent, was horn at Fairford, 
near Ids fathei’s living, on April 26, 1702. IFis 
father, a divim‘ of the school ot Ken, educated his 
son at home, and with such suct-ess that at the 
unusually eaily age of fifteen In* Avas idected to an 
open scholarship at Corpus Cliiist i College, Oxford, 
then a small college, hut numhe’ing among its 
schol/irs many wdm rose to eminence in after-life, 
such as Sir .1. T. Coleridge and Dr Arnold of 
Kughy. His university career Avas unusnally 
brilliant, foi in 1810 he gained a first-eJass both in 
elassic.s and mathematics; in 1811 was elected 
Fellow of (driel College; and in 1812 gained both 
the liatin and English prize essays. In 1816 he 
was ordained deacon, and priest in the following 
year, beginning active work as the curate of East 
Leacli, near his father's living, while still con- 
tinuing to reside in Oxford, taking pupils and 
examining. From 1818 to 1823 he w as tutor of his 
college ; hut his heart was mainly in pariah work, 
and his mother’s death was the occasion which 
made liini leave Oxford and return to a.ssist liis 
father. There in the eountiy he did a woik for 
Oxfonl and the church w hich was of the most vital 
importance. Three points need Hj)eeially to he 
singled out in this work. (1) First in time comes 
the influence of his poetry. In 1827 he ])nhli.shed 
with inncli diffidence, and only in deference to tlie 
w'ishes of his friends, T/ie Christimt Ycar^ or 
Thoughts ill Verse for the Sundays and Holydays 
throughout the Year. The influence of this volume 


was not very great at first, hut its excellence was 
recognised by trae critics, and later on, when the 
Traciarian movement had made its writer well 
known, and had stiiTed a deeper interest in its 
theme, it had an influence which can scarcely l>e 
overrated. For, though some of the poems are 
rather obscure and somewhat constrained and 
artificial, as though written to complete the series, 
yet the greater number have a genuine ring of 
inspiration in them : the love of home life and of 
nature, a calming, soothing sense of the ever- 
present love of (jiod, a sobriety of leligious feeling, 
and a sml undertone of grief for the moral and 
sjuritual degeneiacy of the church are its most 
striking ch;iiHcleii.siics. His own theory of j)oetry 
— that it is the vehicle foi the expii'ssion of the 
[Miet’s deepest feelings, controlled by a certain 
reserve — was explained in an inteiesting article in 
the British Cntn- in 1838 on Lockhail 's Idfe of Sir 
Walter Scott. It wuis worked out at length and 
illustrated by an examinal ion of the rdiief (ireek 
and l^atin poets in liis Latin lectuies delivered as 
profes.sor of Poetry at Oxford, an office which he 
lield from 1831 till 1841. 

(2) His intercourse Avith Oxford Avas thus kept 
up, and at the end of 1827 many of his friends 
AAishedtosoe him elected to the vacant provest- 
shi]» of Ori<d, and he himself W'ould Avillingly have 
accepted sucli a recall to Oxford. Tt hecanie, how- 
c\cr, clear that a majority was in favour of 
Dt llaAvkins, and Kehle Avithdrew his candidature. 
But m<!arnvhile a movement was in progress aa liieh 
Avas to affect Oxford to its centre. Kehle had 
gathered round him in his curacy a srnnll knot 
of pujuls, of Avliom the most striking Avas Tfurrel] 
Froude. In that knot Avas formed the impulse 
which generated 'he Traetaiian movement. Start- 
ing from the desire for a morel .‘ind spiiitnal revival 
of th(5 English Ohm oh, revolting from the defects 
of learning and of taste which ch.'irneli'i ised the 
Evangelicals, and much more from tlie semilar 
Erastianism of the dominant Whig paity, these 
friends fell back upon the juimitive ideal of 
the clinrch,' emphasising its essimtially s})iritnal 
character, laying stress on the reality of the 
apostolical succession, of the prerogatives of the 
priesthood, of the grace conferred in thesacrarncuils, 
and insisting on a high spiritual ideal of life. In 
his sermon on National Apostasy (1833) Kehle gave 
the signal for active movement, and for the next 
feAv years wnis busily engaged wdtli NeAvman, 
Pusey, I. Williams, T. Kei)le, and others in the 
issue of the Tracts for the Times, until tlie series 
Avas brought to an end ])y the publication of ’I’ract 
N<». 90 in 1841. MeaiiAvJiile Kehlo had in 1836 
married Miss (fliarlotte Clarke, the daughter of an 
old friend of his father, and had removed to the 
living of Hurslov, where he remained until his 
deatli. 

(3 ) Kehle had not only been one of the originators 
of the movement ; he Avas also, Avith Dr Pusey, the 
steadying influence w hich supported it under the 
shock caused by Newman’s secession to Rome. 
For the last twenty years of his life he Avas the 
trusted correspondent and confessor of many Avho 
were in intellectual and spiritual anxiety, Ihi 
Avas the constant champion of the church at each 
critical moment, taking a prominent ]»art by his 
pamphlets, especially on questions connected Avith 
marriage and divorce, with the nature of (Jluist’s 
presence in the eucharist, and witli the indei»cnd- 
ence of the churcli tribunals. He also contributed 
much to the cause of theological knoAvledge by his 
careful edition of Hooker’s Avorks, his life of Bishop 
Wilson, and his translation of 8t Irena'us. Perhapa 
even more than in any of his writings he has in- 
fluenced the church by his character. The type of 
dutifulness,,whether to parents or to his church, full 
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of affection for liome life and of reverence for chil- 
dren, generous to his friends, chivalrous and almost 
Quixotic in his desire to sacrifice himself for the 
cause of the truth, indignant against injustice oi 
disloyalty, with an indignation tempered by severe 
self-restraint, and ever striving after a deep 
humility, lie created an im|>reasion of saintliness, 
and won for himself a rare mixture of love and 
reverence. He die<l at Ihmrneniouth on March 29, 
18(i(). Besides the works mentioned, he published 
till' Lyra Innocenti am : Thoughts in Verse, on 
Christian Children (1846), a poetical translation of 
the Psalter, and many theological pamphlets. Since 
his death have been published a nio.st vaiuiible 
volume of Letters of Spiritual Counsel, twelve 
volumes of parociiial sermons, occa.sional papms, 
reviews, Studai Sa,cra, (to. A permanent memo- 
rial to him exists in Keble College, Oxford, erected 
by subscription after his death, and incorjiorated 
on June 6, 1870. This was founded on the lines 
of the reimrt of a <!ommitlec, in which he himself 
had been much interested, for extending the uni- 
versity by the building of a new college on more 
economical principles ; and it aims at inoviding an 
academical education, at a less cost than the older 
colleges, for raombers of the (dnir(!h of England. 

Sec Memoir of KehJe, by Sir .1. Coleridg(3 (186!)) ; J. C. 
Shairf>, bSsoi/ (18f!6), and his Sluihes in J\)etry and 
Phi/osofjki/ (1872); also a collcotion uf meuioiials by 
J F, Moor (IHiiO); and a short Life by the Kov. W. 
Lock 111 ' English Leaders of Kciigion ’ (1K!)3). 

Kt^CSkeilK^I* a Hungarian town on a plain o5 
miles by rail SE. of Budaiiest ; pop. 7J,00(). 
Kedah. See Malay States, Quedah. 

Kedroil. or Kideon, sjioki'n of as a ‘ brook ’ in 
the l‘higlish Bible, should lathei be called (as in 
John, xviii. 1, new version, margin) ‘ravine’ or 
‘winter-torrent.’ See Jerfsalkm. 

Keclliaulillgf. a punishment in use in the navy 
during the 17th and 18th contmies. The culprit 
was suspemled from one yard-arm, then suddenly 
dropjied into the walrer, and hauled lieneath the 
keel up to the yard-arm on the other side. This 
was the modeadoiited on large .sipiare- rigged vessels. 
On small fore-aml-aft vessels the <lelinquent uas 
lot down over the bows, and was diawn aft under- 
neath and along the keelson by a hauling-line, and 
brought up at the ruddei -chains. (Cf. Marryat's 
Dog Fiend ) Keelhauling was praedisod on an 
Egyptian cor vet, to so recently as August 1882. 

Keoliiigf (or Kokos Keelinl) Islands, a 
gioiip of more than a dozen coral atolls in the 
Indian Ocean, Pi"' S. hit., and about 500 miles SW. 
of Java, are attached to the Stniits Settlements, 
are covered with coconut palms, whence oil is 
extracted, and are inhabited by about 800 Malays, 
but owned by a doscemiant of J. floss. I’igs ami 
rats are the only imimmals ; thei e are no land-birds 
but poultry ; crabs, large and small, abound. These 
islands were, discovered ])y (hipt ain K<>eling in 1609, 
and were visited by Darwin in 1836; it was n])on 
hi.s .study of them that he based his subsidence 
theory of the formation of coral-reef.s (see CoUAL). 
Ouppy found here confirmation of Murray’s view, 
and Wood-Jones evidence for his own theory. 
These islands saw the last fight and burning of the 
Dnulni (November 1014). For Boss see Sir Hugh 
ClilFord, Heroes of Exile ( 1906). 

Keene, cajjital of Cheshire county, New Hamp>. 
shire, 92 miles NW. of Boston ; pop. 11,000, 
Keene. Charles Samuel (1823 91), an in- 
imitable art ist ill black and Mdiite, bor.n of T])swicb 
ancestry at Hornsey, was the son of a solicitor. He 
was educated at Ipswich ; and having tried law in 
his father’s London office, and architecture under | 
Mr Pilkington, found more congenial work when ' 


apprenticed to the Whyrnpers as a wood-engiaver. 
Otherwise lie had no regular art training. After 
his apprenticeship was over he worked for the 
Illustrated London News and other periodicals ; 
and in 1851 began to work for Punch, with whicli 
his name was identified till a few months before 
his tleath. He illustrated liohinson Crusoe, The 
Cloister and the Hearth, Evan Harrington, aiul Mrs 
Caudle's Curtain Lectures, and did some admiiahle 
work as an etcher. During his lifetime his work 
was never appreciated at its full value sav<* hy 
artists. He was a keen observer, an um-ompromis- 
iiigi realist, and though humorous himself, was not 
above drawing to illustrate other peoph‘'.s jokes, 
H(,enily avoiding artihcial or exaggciated funniness. 
He had an ahsolnto command of his medium, and 
an exceptional economy of line. Many of his 
characters have become types and models for all 
time, not as ne,w creations, hut ns actual in- 
dividuals truly observed. 

See Life by’c. S. Layard (1893), and The Work of 
John Keene, by ronncll and Ches.son (1897). 

Keep. See Cas'I’le. 

Ket^per. <>r Lord Keei>erof the (Irkai’ Siial, 
one of Hie great otlieo.s of state, practically merged 
since 1757 in that of Lord ( Jiaiicellor (,scc Seal ). An 
act was passed at the instance of Sir Nicholus 
Bacon, lord kee))er, assigning or confirming to the 
hold(‘r of thaf office rank and ]>r<!e('dcnce e(|n:(l to 
that of Loid High Cdiancellor. h>om 1;"»5S to 1700 
there were eleven h>r<I chaneellois and tweiif i -one 
lord k<Hij)erH ; from 1700 to 1757, six clunieellors 
and four k<'epor.s. I’he last lord keeper, ii,])pointed 
iji 1757, was Lord Henley, 

Keepsake. See Annuals, 

Keewatill. named from an Indian wor<l, / cc- 
iraydin, for l.he noitli-west wind, is a provisional 
district (1920) of the North-West 'J'enitories of 
Canada, between 60" N. hit. and tln^ noith coast, 
and hetw(‘cn 102° W^ long, and Hudson Ba\, in- 
cluding Soulhamnton l.sland and others v it bin 
the Bay, hut (excluding Mfdville Peninsula The 
norlhert) parfs of Ontario and Manitoba weie till 
1012 in Keewatill. 

Kef, El, a walled toivn of ’Funis, 95 miles SW’. 
of the cajdtal, perched on the side of a steep hill, 
was note<t in Carthaginian times for its temple to 
Astaitc. ’Fhero exist a ruined temple, tlienme, 
and cisterns of Ibiman constriu'tion Po[) 6,500. 
A jucfcnre of earlv (’hristian life at this j»lace is 
given in Cardinal Newman's Call/sla. 

Kc^ftill. See Crete ( Ilistoi y ). 

Kelli. See Strarruiul 

Keighley (pronouneed a municipal 

borough ( 1882), in the W'list Biding of Yorkshire, on 
the Aire, amid the moorland scenerv of th(‘ Brontes’ 
counir\% 9 miles NW. of Bradford and 17 W NW. 
of LeeUs. The manufactures of worsLsl and woollen 
goods, worsted -spinning machinery, and sewing and 
■washing maidiines ar<' importaiit. Pot). (1851) 
13,050 ; ( 1881 ) 25,245 ; ( 1921 ) 41 ,942. 

KeiSfhtley, Thoma.s (1789-1872), a busy writer, 
was born in Dublin, was educated at 'Friuity 
College, settled in England to a, life of letters in 1 82-i. 
His histories of Borne, (Greece, and England held 
their place as .school manuals until superseded by 
better books. His Fairy Mythology (1850) largely 
retains its value, as do’ to a le.ss extent his Jafe, 
Writings, and Opinions of Milton (1855), and Ids 
annotated edition of Milton (1859). 

Koi I.slaildH* a small group in the East Indies, 
lying S. of Dutch New (luinea and NE. of ’Finmr, 
consists of Great Kei, Little Kei, and some smaller 
islets ; total area, 680 sq. m. Great Kei is a long 
narrow island, stretcliing north to south, volcanic in 
origin, with a rocky, hilly surface that rises to nearly 
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3000 feet. Little Kei, situated to the west of (ireat 
Kei, is of coral formation, and lies low ; it is said 
to have made its appearance in the middle of the 
19th century during an earthquake disturbance. 
All the islands are covered with dense iungle. 
Valuable timber is the chief product. Fishing is 
the chief occupation ; and MchA-dc-m.tr is gathered. 
The group has been Dutch since 1646. The people 
are Malays and Alfuros. 

Keiin, Thioodor, a distinguished theologian, 
was born at Stuttgart, 17tl» December 1825, 
studied under F. C. Baur at Tubingen ; and was 
in turns repctMit at Tubingen, vicar in Stuttgart, 
deacon and archdeacon at Esslingen, professor of 
Theology at Zurich (1860), and at Giessen (1873), 
where lie died, 17th November 1878. He published 
valuable monographs on the religious hi.storv of 
Ulm, Esslingen, and Swabia; sermons (1861 62); 
CeL’nift' ivahra Wort ; A usdcm V rchristentiim 

( 1878) ; but his name will best be remembered for 
liis works on the Life of Ghrist, especially the great 
Ge.sc.hichtr Jckk von Nozfira (3 vols, 1867-72; Eng. 
trans. 6 vol.s. 187.3 8.3), a truly epoch-making work, 
une<iualled in learning, acuteness, and insight. 
Iveim eliminates the miraculous element, legard- 
ing the person itself as the real miracle, the 
divinity of .lesus as depending on the elevation of 
his humanity attained through a sinlessness which 
of itself (ivldenced the miracle of God and his 
presence on earth. A popular abridgment appeared 
in 187.3. 

K<‘i Gri’-AI’, a river of South Africa, 

whi(di III 1848 was made the Itoundary between 
(\ai)e Goloiiv and Kall'raria. I'ranskei is a magis- 
tracy of KalVraria, comprising b'ingoland, the 
blntwya Hesm’v<‘, ami Gcah'kaland, and lying 
betw'c'en the Great Kc'-i Kiver and the western 
boundary of Pondoland. 'The magistracy forms, 
administratively, a (l(!]»endency of the ('ai>e Province. 
Pop. 2.3(10 Europeans and 196,000 natives. 

Kf'itli, Adm IRAL Lord. George Keith Elphin- 
sloru*, Visc.ount Keith, was the son of the tenth 
Lord Elphinslone, and was named after his grand- 
uncle the tenth Earl Marischal Keith. Born at 
Eljiliinstone 'Fow er, near Stirling, 7th January 1746, 
he entered the navy, saw service in most parts of 
the world, and distinguished himself in numerous 
engagiMiients in tiu; American war and the French i 
wars. He commanded the expedition in 1796-97 ' 
wbi(di took (Jap(* Town, and was made Baron 
Keith ; and having had the command of the fleet 
which landed Abercrombv’.s army in Aboukir Bav 
( 1801 ) he was in 1814 niaife viscount. He died lOth 
March 1823. 'riiere is a Life by Allardyce (1882). 

Keith, James, best known as Marshal Keith, 
w\'is born at the castle, of Inverugie, near Peter- 
head, Nth June 1696. He came of a family, repre- 
sented now hy the P7arl of Kintore, wdiicli from the 
Pith century liad held the hereditary oflice of Great 
Marischal of Scotland, and wdiose piincipal seat 
was Dnnriottar Ca.stle (q.v.). Sir William Keith, 
the tenth in descent from the founder of the line, 
was created Earl Marischal in 1458; and George, 
fifth earl, his sixth descendant, in 1593 fonndeil 
the Marischal College in Aberdeen. His fourth 
descendant, William, ninth earl (d. 1712), married 
Lady Maria Drummond, a (bitholiir and strong 
.lacohitc, daughter of the fourth Earl of Perth, 
ami hy her was the father of Marshal Keith and 
of his ehler hrotlier, George, tenth Earl Marischal 
(1693-1778). James was destined for the law, and 
had studied at Aberdeen and Ediri burgh, when in 
1715 he engaged with his brother in tbe Jacobite 
rising, and in 1719 in Alberoni’s expedition to the 
West Highlands, which ended in the ‘battle’ of 
Glenshiel (q.v.). Both times the In others escaped 
to the Continent; and James held for nine years 


a Spanish colonelcy, and took part in the siege of 
Gibraltar ( 1726-27). But his creed, the Episcopal, 
was against him ; and in 1728 he entered the 
Russian service as a major-general. He distin- 
guished himself in the wars with Turkey and 
Sw'eden, particularly at the siege of Otchakoff 
( 1737 ) and the reduction of the Aland Islands 
(1743). To he healed of a wound received on the 
former oc<*-asion he visited Paiis, and thence crossed 
over fo Lonilon, where he made his peace with the 
Hanoverian government, and had more than one 
interview with George 11. In 1747, finding the 
Russian service in various respects disagreeable, 
he exchanged it for that of Prussia. EVederick 
the (Jreat knew his merits, and gave him at once 
the rank of field -marshal. From this time his 
name i.s associated with tliatof the king of I’ru.saia, 
wdio relied as much on Keith’s military genius as 
he did on the dijdomatic ability of his hrotlu'r, the 
Earl Marischal, whom he despatcluid on embassies 
to Paris and Madrid. Keith’s talents became still 
more conspimious upon the breaking out of the 
Seven Years’ War (1766). He shared E’ red crick’s 
doubtful fortunes befojo Prague, was present at 
tbe vie.toiies of Lobositz and Rossbacb, and con- 
ductetl tlie masterly retreat from Olmntz. His 
last battle was not far distant. On 14lh October 
1758 ;it Ilocbkircb (q.v.) Keith, who commanded 
the Prussian right wing, was shot down while for 
the third time charging the enemy. Tbe Austrians 
burieil him bononrably in tbe cliurch at Hoebkireb, 
whence E'rederick next year translated bis remains 
to tbe garrison church at Berlin. There, too, in 
tiie Wilhelm splat/, E'rederick in 1786 erected a 
statue of tbe marshal, a replica of wdiicb in bioiize 
was gifted by King William to Petcihead in 1868. 
Keith died poor ami unmarried, but be left children 
by bis mis(r<!ss, Eva Merthens, a Swedish piisoiier 
of war in 1743 Tbe Ebiil Marischal, who (ook no 
part in tbe '46, was pardoned in 1760; be was 
Prussian Govi^rmu- of NencbAtel, and from 1764 
till bis ileath lived at Potsdam in close intimacy 
witli E’rederick the Great. 

St‘e the Marshal’s fra{{mentary Memoir ^ 171// 
(Spalding Club, 184.3); an anonymous memoir (Peti'r- 
head, 1869); Gai lvl(‘’s .• and German Lives by 

Varnliagon von E'nso (1844 ; nowed. 1888) and I’aczvnsUi- 
'ronezyn (1889); and for the tiari Marischal a life by 
Mrs Cuthell (191.6). 

Kekul<^, Ektedricii Augitst (1829-96), chemist, 
born at Darmstadl, and ennobled as Von Stradovvitz 
in 1895, Ixicame professor at (fhent and at Bonn 
(1865). He made important researches in tbe 
chemistry of organic substances, ami jmblisbed n 
famous handbook of orgnnic chemistry ( 1801-67). 
Kolaiitan. See Mai.a(;('a 

Kclat. SeelvALAT. 

Kelati Nadiri, one of tbe strongest imtural 
forti esses in tb(‘ world, in Persia, (dose to tbe 
frontier of Transcaspia. It was raised by Nadir 
Shah as a defence against the 'J’nrkomans. 

Kelce, See Kiki.ck. 

Kellaways Rock, highly fossilifc'rous beds of 
sand and calcareous sandstones near the base of the 
Oxford Olay. S(.*e Callovian, Jurassic Svsi em. 

Keller, Gottfried (1819-90), (Jerman poet 
and novelist, was born at Glattfebien, ne.'ir Zurich. 
He studied at first landscape-paintiug at, \Jenna 
(1840 42), but shortly afterwards abandoned 
painting for literature. From 1861 to 1870 he was 
state secretary of bis native canton. I'be works 
on which Keller’s fame rest are the romance, 
Tier grjiyte Hcifirich (18.64; revised ed. 1879-80); 
Die Lcutc von Seldwyla (18.60), a collection of 
short tales; Siehen Legendev (1872); Ziiricher 
( 1878) ; Gesntnm.eltc Gedichte ; and 

the romance Martin Salander { 1886 ). See boioks by 
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llicarda Hucli and by Ennaliiif^en (1920) ; and in 
English, Marie Hay ( 1020 ). 

Keller, Helkn Adams, borji in 1880 at Tiis- 
<Minibia in Alabama, lost her sight and lieaiing 
from scailet fever ^vlien under two yeais of age. 
Sli^ ](^arid. the finger alplnibet, to read and write, 
and latei to speak, becoming a student at lijidclifVc 
College, and, in 1904, B. A. She published The 
St or if of oiif TJfc in 1903, The World 1 Lire hi 
ill lOOS; &e.' 

Kellermaiiii, Eranoois Chuistoi’iik, Duke 
of Valmy, horn 28tli May lYHo at Wolfsbueh- 
weiler, in Alsace, eiiten'd a French regiment of 
hussars at sciventeen, and had risen to the rank 
of major-general before the Ibn'olution hioke 
out. Ill 17t)2 he i<>c(‘ived the command of the 
Army of the Centre on the Moselle, ri'pelled 
the Duke of Brunswic.k, and by his daiing 
promjititnde delivered France, by the famous can- 
nonade of Vailmy. Y(d. on alh'gation of treason 
against the re[mhlic he was imprisoned for a 
year, and only liberated on l{ohes[)iei je's fall. 
He aftei wards rendeied iinjiortant services in Italy, 
and on the erection of the Fnipire he was ma<le a 
niaishal and a duke. In the caTiipaigns of 1800 
and 1812 In* commanded the reserves on the Khine. 
At) the Kestoratifui he attached himself to the 
Iloiiihons H(‘ was moderate and constitutional 
in his views. Ho died I2th September 1820. It 
was his son (1770-1835) who.se charge turned 
Marengo (<pv.) into a victory. 

doilAN Hknkik (1751 05), Swedish 
sjilirist and lyric poet, born at IHoby, ’West (loth- 
land, studied and tanglit at Abo, and was lihiarian 
and secretary to Gustavus III. at Stocklndin. See 
S w 10 1 ) K ( Lit era t urc ) . 

K<lls, an ancient town of (kmnty Meath, 
Leinster, Irelarnl, on the Black wat<‘r, 20 miles W. 
of Drogheda; jiop. 2400. A manusciipt copy of 
the gospels, called the Book of Kells, is Iieaulifully 
executed with coloured Goltic ornamentation, and 
is believed to he the work of the 0th cmituiy. It 
is now preserved in the library of Friiiity ('ollcgc, 
Dublin. See ILLUMINATION oK Manusckipts, 
and a hook by Sir K. Sullivan. 

Kelly, Nki). See Blshranc.kks. 

Kelp ( Kr. varec.h) is the crude alkaline matter 
piodiicml by the (Hunhustion of seawecals, of which 
the most valued for this ])ur[) 0 .se a,ie Fuen.s vesiea- 
losKs, F. iioilosii.t, F. serrafiis, Jjaniiiiana dufitaia, 
L. bulhnsa, Uiinaidhalia lorea, and ('horda Fihini. 
'I'hese are dried in tin* sun, and then burned in 
shallow excavations at a low heat. About 20 or 
24 tons of seaweed yield 1 ton of kelp. The 
k(dp met. with in commerce consists of hard, dark- 
gray or bluish masses, which have an acrid, c.anstic 
taste, and are com[)osed of chloride of sodium, of 
earlxmatc of .sodium, sulphates of sodium and potas- 
sium, chloiide of jiotassium, iodide of potas.sinm or 
soiliuin, insoluble salts, and colouring matter. It 
used to he the great source of soda (the crude car- 
honatii) ; hut this can now be got. cheaper and better 
from the decomposition of sea-salt. A ton of good 
kelp will yii'ld aliout 8 lb. of iodine, large quantities 
of chloride of ])otassinm, and additionally, by do 
struotive distillation, a large quantity of volatile oil, 
from 4 to 15 gallons of ])arailin oil, 3 or 4 gallons 
of naphtha, and from to 4 cwt. of sulpliate of 
ammonia. Till 1825, before the remission of the 
duty on salt and on .Spanish barilla, the kelp 
manufacture (introduced into Tyree in 1746) was 
carried on to a verj’^ large extent in the north and 
west of Scotland, and the value of many estates in 
the Highlands and Hebrides greatly increased. See 
Soda, Iodine, Seaweeds. 

Kelpie. See Demonology. 


Kelso, a pleasant burgh of lioxburghshiie, 
23 miles by rail WSW. of Berwick -on -Tweed 
and 52 (by road 42) SE. of Edinburgh. It stands 
on the north bank of the Tweed, here joined by 
the Teviot, and spanned by Rennie’s noble five- 
arcb bridge (1803), 165 yards long. In 1126 David 
I. translated to ‘Calchon ’ a Tironensian abbey, 
founded by him at Selkirk seven years hcfoie. 
This, wrecked by the English under Hertford in 
1545, is now represented by llie stately ruin of its 
cniciform cliurch, Romane.sque and Fir.*^t Pointed 
in style, with a massive cential tower 01 feet 
high. Across the river, on the jieninsulo, foimed 
by the Ttwiot, stood the royal castle and town of 
lioxluirgh, demolished in 1460; and 1 mile W. is 
Floors Castle ( 1718 1840), the seat of the Duke of 
Koxhtirghe. Kehso itself has a town -hall, com 
exchange, racecouiso, and memories of Scott., the 
Ballantynes, and Sir William Faiihaim. Fop. 
3500 

Kelt. See Salmon. 

Kelt.s. See CT:lt.s. 

Kelvin* Wua.iam Tiiojm.son, Baron, one of 
the most biilliant natural iihilo.sojiluu s of the 10th 
centiny, was hoin in Bclfust 2(h.h Jum* 1824. At 
(himbridge he highly distiiigni.shed himself as an 
oiiginal thinker <*ven in his iindergi udnatc days. 
II(* was .second wrangler and liist Smith's prize- 
man of 1845, and shortly after w.ss elected to a 
fellowshi]) in St Peter^s ('olJege. In 1846 he 
became jirofes.sor of Natural Philosojdiv in the 
university of Gla.sgow, whore his father liud been 
profes.sorof math(‘imit.ics. All bis numerous wi itings 
have tlu' slamji of originality in amaiked degi(*e. 
Perhaps the mo.st remarkahlc of his earlier papers, 
published in 1842, is the one in whieh be sohes 
by an analogy deiived fiom the eoiidnction of heat 
impoitant jirohlems in (deetrostat jo,s. To him also 
wo owe the solution of the prohlern of the tians- 
mission (>f electric (uiricnts in sulmiarim' cables. 
It Avas in this eomicelion that he first eame 
prominently before the puhlie, foi it was laigely 
through his refined re.seaiclu's that fht' Atlantic 
cable Avas so soon a nuilisod idea,. On the 
successful comph'tion of the e.ahli! in 1860 he 
Avas knighted. In J802 he Avas created JUiron 
Kelvin. As an inventor of aismiati* and chdicale 
scionl.ille instrnmenl.s Lord Kehin Avas farile 
jiriuecjin. His cleolromei.ers of v^aiions di'sigii 
—absolute, })ortahle, quadrant, &c— embod^' the 
perfect. ion of meclianical and geoini'ti ica I ad- 
justment, and his ampere- nieDus, volt nu'ters, 
and Avatt-meter.s ju-ovcsl suit abb* aliki* foi tlie 
(‘lectrical Avorashop and laboratory. His sound- 
ing apparatus and Comiiass (q.v.) were adopted 
by the Admiralty and principal mercantile lines. 
In pure science Lord Kelvin did incompar- 
able Avork. Sjiecially may be mentioned bis 
thermodynamic researches from 1848 oinvaids, in 
eluding the doctrine of the dissipation or degra- 
dation of Energy (q.v ) ; his magnetic and electric 
discoveries, including geneial theorems of gnait 
value and the beautiful method of electric; images, 
which has proved a jioAver in all similar investi- 
gations; and his work in liydrodynamics, nioie 
especially in Avave- motion and in vortex -motion. 
Basing upon the jilienomena of gyrostatic motion 
(see GYltoscDPE), he iniagiiu'd a kinetic theory 
of inertia of high interest ; and his dynamical 
theory of dispersion, and indeed all his views on 
the nature of the Ether ( <j. v. ), are full of suggestive- 
nes.s. In 1872 his ckTtrostatic and magnetic pupers 
were reprinted in eolleeted form (2d ed. 1884) ; 
and his other papers have been similarly ])ul»- 
lished under the title Mathematical and Physical 
Papers (od. Tjfumor, 6 vols. 1882-1911), besides 
Poptdar Lccti/res ( 3 vol». 1889-94). He Avas joint 
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author with Tait of the famous Treatise on Natural 
ridlosophy (vol. i. 181)7 ; 2d ed. in two parts, 1879; 
never completed ), whicii had incalculable influence 
on the progress of physics. President of the British 
Association ( 1871 ), of the Royal Societies of London 
(1890 95) and Edinl)urgh, he resigned his profes- 
Horsiiip in 1899, was made Chancellor of fJlasgow 
University in 1904, ami dyiiig 17th December 1907, 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

dAMb:,s Thom. SON (1822-92), nis lnothe>, was 
profe.ssor of Engiueeririg in the university of Glas- 
gow from 1872 to 1889. He was an authority on 
hydraulics, and inventcul the inward flow vortex 
turbine. In pine science he is best known as 
the di.s(!overer of the eflect of pressure ui)on the 
frec/ing- point of wafAU-. His various paj)ers on 
elastic fatigue, on under currents, on tra<ie-wimls, 
and (»ther subjects are all mai ked by a distinct 
original if/.y of treatnnmt. 

for both l>r()thor.s, sec Lord Kelvin's Early Home, V)y 
tlnsr sisti'r. Miss King (1910); for Kelvin’s acliieve- 
iiieiits. Ills liifc by I’rofcssor SylvanuH Thompson (1910). 
Janies Thomson’s Collected Papers rn Physics and Kn- 
p/acf /vbn 7 were edited in 1912 by Sir Joseph Lannor and 
Janie.s 1 liomson (a son ), with a Life. 

Keiiial Paslia, Ghazi Mustafa, Tmkish 
general and liist, jne.sident of the 'rurkish republic, 
was liorn at Salonika about 1881. As a Young 
Turk he was imprisoned and had a part in tin* 
190S-9 revolution. In the (Heat War he coin- 
niandcd in (iallipoli and Palestine, and became 
insjxM'toi - general in Anatolia. Head of the 
nioviMuent whicli set uj) a National As.sembly in 
Angola (1920), aboli.shed the monaichy and fhe 
klialifiite, and by tlie Treaty of I.iausaTme ic- 
covered much that liad been lost by the Treaty 
of Si'vres, Kemal was declared piesident in Octohei 
192;{. 

licillbllS John Mi'i'(’Hi':id., Ajiglo-Saxon scholar. 
Avas the son of Charles Kemble, the actor, and wa.s 
born in London in 1807. He had his eiiucation 
paitly under Dr liichardson, author of the 7i/)////.y//. 
IhehoiiKrif, and jiaitly at Ihiry St Edmunds 
giaimuar-school, whence in 1820 he pas.sed to 
Tiinity (xillege, (Jamhridge, graduating B.A. in 
1880. While an undergraduate he spent .some lime 
at t iottingeii, under the brothers (irimm, who seem 
to iiave linallv detenuiniMl his natural hent towards 
'IVutoiiic studie.s. The first fruit of tlie.se was an 
edition of the jioern of Beowulf ( I S.Tl-.'C ), to a 
second (idition of Avhich he added a translation, 
A\ ilh a glo.ssary and notes. Not to mention seveial 
minoi pulilieaiions, In* edited for the English Hi.s- 
toiical Society a valuable collection of charters 
of the Anglo-Saxon period, entitled (Wo- 
'iiiofirtis jEri Saxonici (9 vols. 1889-48). But liis 
most im})ortant Avork, Avhich contains the chief 
results of all his re.searches, is Ids unlinished 
Jlisforif of the Sfta'ons in J'Jiujland (2 vols. 1849; 
new ed. hy W. de G. Birch, 1879 ). Further work 
A\as inlenujded by sudden death at Duhliii, Maich 
2(), 1857. Kembie Avas for a good many years 
editor of the lintish and Forcajn, Rerieio ; and 
aKo held the oflice of Lieen.ser of I’lay.s. 

Kemble* John Philip, eldest son of Roger 
Ki'inbl^, a Avell-known country manager, was born 
at I’lescot, in Lancashire, on 1st February 1757. 
His fathei- intended him for the Roman (Catholic 
piiesthood, and Avith this view he was sent to a 
seminary at Sedgley Park in Stafl'oidshiie, and 
aftei-vvards to the Euglisli College at Douai; but 
the .stage mania was on him, and he became, 
des])ite Ills father’s earnest xirohibition, an actor. 
His first piofessional appearance Avas made at 
Wolv^erhampton on 8bh January 177G ; he after- 
Avards joined the famous York circuit under the 
command of Tate Wilkinson ; and he played also 


in Ireland. The success of his great sister. Mis 
Siddons (q.v.), gave him the eagerly-co voted 
chance of a Loudon appearance, and on JOtli 
September 1783 he played Hamlet at Drury Lane, 
His reading of the character was original and strik- 
ing, ami, tliough his acting was not then what it 
afterAvards became, it aroused tlie keenest interest. 
He continued to play leading tragic characters at 
Drury Ijune for many years, until, indeed, the sliift- 
leH.sness of Sheridan forced him to leave the tlieal re. 
In 1788 Sheridan appointed Kemble managci', and 
his control of the theatre avhs notable for the can; 
and completeness Avith which Sliakesjieare and the 
legitimate drama were produced. When driven 
from Drury Lane, in 1892 he purc.hasi-d a sliare 
(one-sixth) in (’ovent Carden Theatre, for Avhicli 
he paid ,£23,000. He heeame manager of that 
theatre, and niaiie his first apjiearancc tlime on 
24tli September 1803 as Hamlet. On 20th Septem- 
l)er 1808 the theatre was burmal to the gnmnil, and 
on the opening of the new building (18th Septem- 
ber 1809) the notorious (), P. (i.i*. ‘Old Price’) 
Biots broke out, in which the Kemhlc family were 
the special objects of public execration. Kemble 
n*tire<l in 1817. He took a formal farewell of the 
Edinburgh public on 29th March of that year, 
spi'aking a tarcAA idl ejiilogno Avritten by bis warm 
fiiend. Sir Walter Scott, His London faroAvell was 
taken on 23d .June in bis great character of Corio- 
lanus. He afterwards settleil doAvn at Lau.sanne, 
Avhen; he <lied of apoplexy on 26th February 1823. 
As an actor Kemble probably has had no superior 
in tlie dignilioil, stat<;ly charaiJters of tragedy— - 
he Avas ‘ the noblest Roman of tb(;m all ’ ■ -and his 
( ’oriolanus, his Brutus, and his Cato were i>erf(*ct 
inijiersonations. He was a magnilieeiitly hand- 
some man; stately, if rather still, in bearing; a 
thoroughly intelligent and I'dueated s]>eaker, though 
lahouring under tlie dis.advantage of a Aveak voice* ; 
and, .above all, a man of remarkable inti'llectiiai 
poAver. He Avas also empbatically a gentleman. — 
Stktiiln, brother of tlie foregoing, was born in 
Heueforelshin*, 3d May 1758, As an actor he Avas 
chiedy remarkable for bis enormous Imlk, which 
enabled him to play FalstatV without stulling. He 
Avas for some eight yi'ars (1792-1800) manager of 
the Edinburgh theatie, Avhere he was in continual 
hot Avater through laAvsuits and other troubles. 
He dieil in 1822. — Chaklk.s, younger bi other of 
John and Stejdien, was horn at- Brecon on ‘27lh 
NoA'ember 1775. In 1792 he nnuh* his lirst appear- 
ance on the stage at Shellield as (.Irlando in As Von 
JAhe It, and on 21. st. Ajiril 1794 m.ade hi.s dehut in 
London, playing Maleulm to .lohn ICemhIe’s Mac- 
beth, Ho continued on the stagi* (ill ISIO, when, 
being appointed Examiner of Pla_\s, he retired from 
the active exercise of his ^nofession. He dieil on 
12th November 1854. As an actor Kemble cliiefly 
excelled in characters of the si'cond rank, and hi.s 
Laertes, Cassio, ami Macdutl' AV(‘re. scaicely h'ss 
interesting than his greater brother's Hamlet, 
(Jtliello, and Macbeth. Jn comedy he specially 
distinguished himself, and hi.s name is even,yet a 
tradition for grace, delicacy, and joyous hrightiiess. 
The wives of Stephen ami Charles Avere both not- 
able actresses. —For Charles’s son, see preiicding 
article ; tAvo of Charles’s daughters complete the 
list. Franhks Anne (Fanny Kemble), born in 
London, 27tli November 1809, made her dehut 
ill 1829, Avhen her tragic; acting created a gieal; 
sensation. In 1832 she Avent with her father to 
America, Avhere tAvo years later she married 
Pierce Butler, a Southern planter. They AA’ere 
divoreeil in 1848; and, resuming her maiden 
name, she gave Shakespearian readings for twenty 
years. She published dramas, poems, autobiog- 
raphy, &c., and died in London, 15th January 
1893, Adelaide (1814-79) Avas distinguished as 
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an opera eiiigei, but retired hefore lier marriage 
with F. Sartoris. She was antiior of A Week m 
tt French Country House (1HG7) and Medusa and 
Other Tates (180S). See l^ercy Fitzgerakl, The 
Kembles (2 vols. 1871 }. 

KeiliPf Gkoiujk Mickle, arohiteet, wa.s horn 
neai Biggai, in Lanai ksliire, 26th May 1765, and 
lip to tlie ago of fourteen asHistod his father, who 
was a Hhepbcrd. Becoming a carpenter and inill- 
wiiglit, ho afterwards sought woi k in England and 
France, everywliere settling in towns where he 
could study Gothic architecture; hut his tour of 
Euroiie was checked hy news of his mother’s death, 
and he returned to Scotland in 1 826. lie ultimately 
became a draughtsman in Edinburgh, and executed 
drawings of .Scottish cathedrals for a projected 
Glasgow pulilication. This was abandoned, how- 
ever, as was also a project to comjilefe Glasgow 
cathedral, for which Kemp had prepared a model ; 
but in 1858 his design for the Scott Monument at 
Edinburgh was accepted. It is on this work alone 
that Kemp’s fame rests, for hefon* the eomj)letion 
of liis faii y-like structuio the aichitect was drowned 
in the canal at lidinluiigh on tlie night of 6th March 
1844. See Life by T. Bonnar ( 1892). 

a town of Hbeiriland, 7 miles NW. 
of Krefeld. It manufactures silk, Ike. 'riiornus 
k Kempis was a naXive. Bop. 7000. Theic is 
anothci Ivi'injieii in Polish Boson, 48 miles by rail 
Nl'l. of Breslau; jiop. 7000. 

licilipis, Thomas a, was so <-alled from Kem- 
pen, where he was horn about 1.570. Ills family 
name was Hamerkeu (Latinised, Malleolus, 

‘ Littlo-hamnu'r ’). ILj was educated at Deventer, 
and in 1400 entered the Augustini;i,n convcuit of 
.\gnet('nberg lU'ar Zwolle, of wliiclihis brother. John 
was jirior. lime h(‘ f.ooU (be vows in 1406. lie 
entered into piiest’s ordcis in 141.5, and Mas chosen 
Hub-}nior in 1420, to whicli office he was le-elected 
in 1418. His mIioIc life ajipc.ais to have been 
s])ent in (b(‘ seclusion of this convent. His deaHi 
took pliico in 1471. The cliaractm- of Kemjiis for 
sanctity and asci'tic hsaining stood very liigh among 
his contmnporaries, but his historical repuLition 
rests almost entindy on his writings, Avhich consist 
of sermons, asciitical t.re.atisi's, pious biographies, 
lett-ers, ami hymns. Of these, howevei’, the only 
one which deserves sjiecial not ice is the celebrated 
ns(‘(‘iicjil treatisi! Chi the, Folloiring {or Imitation) 
of Christ, t,he auldioiship of which is j»opnla)ly 
ascribed to him. In its i»ages, says Dean jVlilman, 
‘is gathered and concentied all that is ele\ating, 
passionate, ])i ofonndly pious in all lb<‘ older mystics. 
No book, after the Holy Scripture, has been so often 
rej)) intml, none translated into so many l.'uiguages, 
ancient and modern,’ or so often retranslated. At 
least eighty ('ditions weie j)rint«*d betwism 1470 
and 1500; and the total number of editions enu- 
merated by Fr. 7\ug. <le Backer {Essai Bihlioy., 
Liege, 1864 ) was about 3tKK). Before his d(‘ath in 
1875 ho h.'ul colleetisi evidence of more than .5000 
additional editions. I’ho earliest known Eng^Iish 
translation (books i.-iii.) was e<lited by Dr .1. K. 
Ingram for the Early FngILh Text Society in 1893, 
along with that piinted by M^ynkyn <le Worde in 
1504, of which books i.-iii. are by Dr Atkinson, 
canon of M^indsor, and book iv. (from the French) 
by the Lady Margaret, mother of Henry VII. Tt is 
strange that the authorshi]> of a book so pojmlar, 
and of a date compauitividy so recent, should 
still be the subject of one of the most curious 
controversies in literniy history. The book, up 
to the beginning of the 17th century, had been 
ascribed either to Tliornas i\ Kempis or to the 
celebrated John Gerson (q.v.), chancellor of the 
university of Paris, except in one MS., which, 
by a palpable anachronism, attributes it to St 


Bernard; but from that time another claimant has 
been put forward, GerHen,the so-called abbot of Ver- 
celli, whose viwy existence has not been satisfac- 
torily jiroved. His claim Avas strongly argued by 
Cajetan and many Benedictine writers, and later 
by M. de Gregory {Mhnoire svr le veritable A uteur 
dc ITmit., 1830) and Henan, but the argument.s 
against it of Father Eusebius Amort and Mgr. 
Malou {lierherrhes histov., Tournay, 3d ed. 1858) 
remain unansAvered. These three competilors 
have <livided the voices of the learned, not 
alone individuals, but public bodies, universities, 
religious onlers, the Congregation of the Index, 
the Parliament of Baris, and even the Fiench 
Academy ; and the {issertors of their resjiec- 
tive claims have carried into the coniroveisy no 
.small amount of polemical acrimony. Hilton, an 
English monk, has also been juojiosod as author; 
but the h'arned have miw generaHy come to con- 
cede the honour to Kempis. The therdogy of the 
Imitation is almost purely aseetical, and (except- 
ing tlui 4th hook, Avhich legaids the euchaiist, and 
is based on the doctiineof the le.'il piesenc(') the 
Avork has been used indiscriminately by (diristians 
of .‘ill denominations. An ancient perfect MS., 
written by Thomas’s own hand, is in the Bomgogne 
Libr.ary at Brussels, and bears tdie date 1441, hut 
Ave knoAv that this Avas not the protogiaph MS,, 
and indeed MS. copii's exist of 1424, 1427, and 1431. 
We may therefore date the comph'tion ot tin A\ork 
between 141.5 and 1424. An exnct ftic simile Avas 
publislnai at London in 1879, AAith an introduction 
ny Charle.s lluelens. ’I'lie stylo of the Imitatio 
is chaiacterised by rhythmical jteiiods, cadeneed 
.sentences, and freiiumit (peih.aps sometimes acci- 
dental ) rhymes— a manner not uncommon among 
mystical Avriters. 

See Kettlcwull, J w///or.s/;/p of tin J)e I imtntioia (1877) 
and liis Thomas a Kempis and the Brotta rs of tin Common 
Life (1882); Victor Booker, L'Autevr dr rimiiatnm 
(188.5); Hirsclic, Jh’oleyomeint zii dcr Ilii itnt /<> ( I875-iH), 
and Ins edition ( 1874) ; Sir F. R. (’rnise, Thnmns it Ki iiijns 
(1887), .and otla'r Avorks ; L. Wheatley, The Slor;/ o1 the 
Imitntio Christ! (1891 ) ; Montmorency, Thomas n A5 m]as 
( 19(16). The first edition ( printed at Ang.sbnrgbv < bintlicr 
Zamer, 1471 or 1472) Avas rci)iin(c<l by l)r Adriiin I'Oi- 
tesonc. Tlie translation, with nitrodnction.i's.c .byPrlbgp 
(1897), is based, lilc<' other Engbsb ti .•uisbit ions, on tbat, 
of Anthony Ilo.skins tlio Jc.sn)t (1568-1015), if.'-i If a 
niodernisntion of the older one by Hicliard Wbytford 
(ed. 1529). See the bibliography in Wolfsgruher’.s 
(/et'sou (1.880). 

Keilipteil* a town of Bavaria, 54 miles S. hy 
E. of Ulm. The upper town grew uji aiound a 
iiionaHtery (8th centuiy ) founded by disciples of St 
Gall ; the abbot became .a prince of tin' empire 
(1360), and the, jilacc a fieo town of tlie enijiire 
(1289). There are some manufactures. Bop. 
20 , 000 . 

Kriliptoil Park, in Middlesex, 4 miles M'. of 
Kingston-oa-4'hanies, onei' ;i loyal residence, is now 
noted for its race-meetings See HoiLSEUArr.Ni.. 

Koilt Thomas, an Engiisli hislioji of saintly 
memoiy, AAas horn at Liftle Bci kliampstead, Herts, 
in July 1637. His half sister, Anne Ken, t-Avenly- 
seven years his senior, Avas the si'cond Avife of 
Iz.'iak vValton, He had his education at W in- 
chester, ».nd at Hart Hall and New College, Oxford, 
obtained a fellowsliip in the last-named in 1657, 
and proceeded B.7\. in 1661 ,‘uid M.A. in 1664. He 
took orders at tAvent y-fi ve, and held in .succession 
the country livings of Little Easton in Essex, 
Brixton in the T.- le of Weight, and East Woodlniv 
in Hants. Alrendy he had been elected a FelloAv of 
Winebestor (k)llege, and he noAv became also chap- 
l.ain to the bishop. Dr George Morley. Here it Avas 
that he prepaied his Manual of Prayers for the 
use of the Scholars of Winrhester Colleqc ( 1(574), and 
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wrote his famous morning, evening, and midnight 
hymns, the first two of wliicli, ‘ Awake, my soul, 
and witli the sun,’ and ‘Glory to Thee, my God, this 
night,’ are perhaps more widely known than any 
other hhiglish hymns. In 1674 Ken visited Rome, 
and five years later was apjiointed by Cliavles 11. 
cha}>laiM to the Princess Mary, wife of William of 
Oiange, hut offeiuled William hy insisting that a 
relative’s promise of marriage should be kept, and 
returne<l home in 1680, when he was appointed one 
of the chaplains of the king. Tt was in March 1683, 
on the king’s visit to Winchester, that Ken refused 
to give up his house for the accommodation of 
Nell (iwynne. Later in the same year he sailed 
to Tangiers as chaplain to Lord Dartmouth, and 
seven months after his return (in April 1684) was 
aj»]>oiut('(l Bisho]) of Bath and Wells. It is said 
that as soon as the king heard of the vacancy he 
rememhored KeJi’s fearless honesty at Winclu'ster, 
and asked, ‘ Where is the little man ivho wouldn’t 
gii e poor Nelly a lodging V Give it to him.’ He was 
coTisecraicd in January 1685, an<l one of his Hrst 
d\uies was to attend the d(‘ath-hed of (’harles. The 
chief public event of his bishopric was his trial and 
ac(|uittjrl among the ‘Seven Bishops’ in 1688, for 
refusing to r()ad the I hicld ration of Induhjcm'.c. 
At tlic, Bevolution he found liimself unable in c,on- 
scicnc(‘ t o take the oath to William, having already 
sw’oin alh'glancc to King .James, and was therefore 
siifs'iscded in his bisho])ric by Dr Kidder in 1691. 
He spent the remainder of his days in quiet retire- 
ment at Lord W(‘ymouth’s seat of Longleat, re- 
fusing to per])etuate tlu; schism by eon.secrating 
non-juring bishops. On account of his growing 
weakness ho declined to resiinu! the duties of his 
ilioccsc on Kidder's death in 1703, and gl.'idlv 
re(‘<»gmsed his succesH<»r, ceasing to sign himself 
‘Until and Wells’ Iroiu that time. He died at 
Longioat, 19lh March 1711. Ho was esteemed a 
groat picaidicr in Ids da}", but his name survivi's 
now only from his hymns, and from his saintly 
pci >oMa,l charactm- an<l the intensity of bis devotion. 
His 1‘raclii'c. of l)/nnc l.ore (1685) is his most 
imjioitaiit work in prose. 

Ki'u'h i)(;utical works wl-i'o collected by Hawkins in 
\1'1\ ; Ins prose works by lloutul in 18:1.H. Ik'nliaiu 
edited the |»roso works in 1889. There Lives by 
IJowb ^ ( ls;{()-31 ), Aiuleidon (18.51), Plmnptre (1890), 
and b. A ( 'larke ( I89G). 

KciulaL or Kiuby Kendal, a market-town 
ot W cstmoi land, on the Kent, ‘22 miles N. of 
Lancasicr, Avitli an ancient Gotliio ehuich, a ruined 
castle, a town -hall (1828), and a grammar-school 
(rebuili in 1887). J^’lemings settled here in 1337, 
and tlie town hecame famous for its woollens and 
‘ Kendal gri;cn’ buckram ; nowadays the industries 
include heavy textiles, hoots, agricultural macld- 
iiery, paper, &e. Incorporated as a municipal 
borougli in 1575, Kendal returned one tnemhor to 
parliament, from 18.32 till 188,5. Pop. 14,000. 

K<aifla1l, Henry Clarence (1841-82), the 
earliest nameworth}^ native-born poet of Australia 
(([.v. ), was born in New South Wales, sang of 
Australian mountains, streams, forest, ami life, and 
held minor government offices. 

Keil" Tlinjg, or Kiang Tung, the largest of the 
sontlicrn Shan States (q.v. ) in south-east Burma. 
Keiliil. See Kenya. 

Kenilworth, a market- town of Warwickshire, 
5 miles N. of Warwick. The castle, founded about 
1120 hy Geoffrey de Clinton, was defended for six 
months ( 1265-66) by Simon de Montfort’s son, and 
passed by marriage (1.359) to John of Gaunt, and 
so to his son, Henry IV. It continued a croAvn 
possession till in 1.563 Elizabeth conferred it on 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, who here in 
July 1.575 entertained her for eighteen days at a 


daily cost of £1000 — as described in Scott’s Kenil- 
worth. Dismantled hy the Roundheads, the castle 
ha.s belonged since the Restoration to the Eails 
of Clarendon. Its noV)le ruins comprise Ca-sar’s 
Tower, the original Norman keep, with walls 16 
feet thick ; Mervyn’s Tower and the Great Hall, 
both built by John of Gaunt ; and the more recent 
hut more dilajiidated Leicester’s Buildings. There 
is a fragment also of an Augustinian priory {c. 
112‘2), the ruins of which have been excavated ; 
and the parish church has a good Norman door- 
way. 'i’anningis tlie chief industry. Pop. of uiban 
district ( 1921 ) 67.52. 

Keiimiire, Lord. See Gordon. 

Kcillicbec, a river of Maine, rises in Moose- 
head Lakt!, in the west of tlie state, and, passing 
Augusta, runs geneially south to tlie .MlaiiHe 
Ocefui. Its length is over 150 miles. It is navi- 
gable for large vessels to Bath, 12 miles, tuid for 
.steamers beyond Augusta. In ils conise it falls 
1000 feet, alfoiding abundant uater- power. Except 
for a few miles from its mouth, the liver is closed 
hy ice f<ir fiom tliree to four months in the year; 
ami many companies arc engageil in harv esting and 
stoi ing the ice. 

Keii]i«Mly, Ben.tamin Hall, one of the greatest 
of modtun schoolmasters, "was horn in 1804, son of 
the Rev, Rann Kennedy, s(‘Coud muster of King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, and liad lii.s e<luca- 
tion there and at Shrewshiny under Dr Butler, 
whcue.e, he passed to St Joliu’s (’ollege, (kuuhridgc. 
Ills course was unusually distinguished ; he cari’ied 
off the Poison iirizo thrice, the medal for the Latin 
ode twice, and for the Gieek ode once, and graduated 
in 1827 as senior classic, senior Chancellor’s medal- 
list, and senior o]»tiine. Next year he hccanio 
Ecllow ami classical lecturer of his college', in 1830 
an assistant-master at Harrow, ami in 18,36 was 
appointed to succeed his old master, Di Butler, 
at' Shrowshnry, Tl(>re for thirty years lu' laboured 
with assiduous vigour and conspicuous success, 
forming for almost a generation a sciies of hrilliani 
scholars, of whom m‘('d only Inne he named the 
greatest, H. A. ,J. Munio, the e'dilor eif Lucietius. 
T'he famous Corolla \ 4th cd. 1890) 

is an iiiipevishahle memori.'vl at once of his own 
hiilliant scholarshi]) ami of the sjiirit he could 
insjuve*. There never was ju'i lnajis a more dexter- 
ous and clever versifier iu both Greek nnd Latin. 
In 1867 Dr Kciim'dy -was appointed professor of 
tJreek at (’amhridge and canon of Ely. He died 
6th April 1889. 

Besides classical school books he edited Virgil, tho 
Birds of Aristophanes (witli verse translation), the 
AffaniniDioii of ^TCsehylus, and the (I'lh/nix 'I'tn'iiinrus of 
Sophocles; BHirrcu, Whifts coiitams verses in Greek, 
Latin, and English. 

Kennedy, Wal per ( 1460?- 1. 508?), Scottisii 
po(!t, w",as a son of Lord Kennedy, and wrote in 
rraisc of Age and Praise of our Lady, but is best 
known from liis siiare in the Flytimj or poetical 
conte.st with Dunbar (q.v.). His poems were 
edited hy Schipper (Vienna, 1902). 

Keniiedya, ov Bean Flower, a genus of 
Australian and Tasmanian Phaseoleie, with showy 
red and ]iurple llowers. 

Kenneth Macalpine. Bee S(;otland. 

Kennic^ott, Ben.IAMIN, was bom at Totnes, 
in Devonshire, 4th April 1718, .son of the ])arish 
clerk and master of a charity school, was sent 
to Wadliani College, Oxford, and in 1747 was 
olectftil Fellow" of Plxeter. In 1767 he was appointed 
Kadclifte librarian, and in 1770 canon of (Jirist 
Church, Oxford, where he died, 18th August 1783. 
The great work by which Kennicott’s name will he 
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reiTiombeiocl is lii.s I'eins Testa'ninntinn Hebraicnvi 
cmn Variiiv Lertio)iihi(.H (2 vols. folio, 1776-80). 
Alroatly i«» 1753 and fuither in 1759 he had puh- 
iished a work entiLle<l 'I'Jte State of the Printed 
Hrhreui 'L'ext of the Old Testament eonsidered. 
Tliis contained, among other things, observations 
on 70 Hebrew MSS., and strongly enforced the 
nee<*ssity for a, much more extensive collation. He 
iin(lerto(»k to execute the work thus projected in 
the course of ten years, rand laboured, until his 
hcaltli l)roke down, fiorn ten to fourteen hotirs a 
day. Ultimately 615 Hebrew MSS. and 16 MSS, 
of the Sainarit.an Pentateuch were collated. 

KcnninjStOll* a division of Lambeth p.arlia- 
inentary borough, London. Kennington Oval, a 
little to the south of Vauxhall Bridge, is a bamotis 
rricke.t ground. 

li<^I10Sli;i, a city of Wisconsin, on L:i,k<‘ Michi- 
gan, and 50 miles N. of Ohicago, m.aniifactures 
h'ather, ma(;hinery, carriages, furnituic, «S,’c. ; poj). 
10 , 000 . 

KcilOSis. Sec fhHJiST, rlKsl'.S. 

Keiirirk* Fjjan’cis I'Ai rarK (1797 1863), Ixun 
in Dublin, becuim' Bislioj) of l*hilr‘i<lel|»hia and 
Archbisliop of Baltimoi(\ 11c was <a Usarned theolo- 
gian a,nd cii(,ic. 

K<^fl8Sll Green, a cemetery on the north w(‘st 
of London, was consecrated in November 1832; 
here iniinv p(jrsons of note h.avc been buric'd. 

Keiisillgrtoil, a straggling borough in the we.st 
of London adjtiiiiing VVestmirister K(msington 
I'ab'Uie, till 1899 in Westminster, w.as tnansferred 
to Kensington in that yeai. Given to the naticui 
in 1899, aiid built of red lu'ick, it was the seat of 
11 one, age Finch, Earl of Nottingham and land 
(Jfianc.ellor, from whose successor Willi!i.m 111. 
bought it ill 1689: he and his wife Mary, <.^,neen 
Ajiik' and her consort Prince Gt'orge of Denmark, 
.and George 11. all died within its walls, ami it 
was also the birthpl.aci* of t^.ueen V'ictoiia. K(m- 
sington Gardens, whi(di at iirst only conslsMsl of 
the grounds of 26 acres attached to the palacs;, arc 
now 2.J mih's in ciixniil , and mainly in Wbistniinster ; 
they ai e i'onnected witli the northern part of Hyde 
Park l)y a stone bridge over the Sei])entine b\iilt 
by ilcnnie in 1826. At theii southern extremity 
is the Albert Memorial (1872), designed by Sir 
Gilluu't Scott, and consisting of a bron/e gilt statue 
(by h'oley) of the prince seated, placed beneath a 
gorgeous canopy ISO feet high, and sunnmnded by 
works of sculpture illustrating the various arts 
.and sciences. Opposite, in Kensington (tore, 
on the site of Gore House, is the Albert Hall 
( ISli7 71 ), a hug(! circular building in the modern 
Italian style, of led biick with yellow dicssings, 
used principally as a concert-room, and hoMing 
10,000 piusons; its cost was ,t^200,00(), and the 
inteiior measures 200 feet by 180 feet and is 
140 feet iiigh. Other buildings in the vicinity 
are tlic. Uicloria .and Albeit Museum, Natural 
History Museum (see BRITISH Museum), Royal 
School of Art N(iedlework, Royal College of Music 
(1883), (bty and Guilds Pmgineering College (with 
new buildings erected by the Goldsmiths’ Company ), 
and Imperial Institute. The last - mentioned, 
founded as a .Jubilee Memorial of Queen Victoria, 
and opened in 1893, is umhw the Colonial Ollice, 
but the cential portion is occupied by London 
Univeisity. The parish church of St Mary Ablmts 
— so called from the Abbots of Abingdon, to whom 
in 1 107 a large part of the manor was granted— is a 
line Gothic building by Sir Gilbert Scott (1869). 
Close by is the town-hall ( 1880). ' The Oratory of 
St Philip Neri is in Brompton Road. Next to 
Kensington P.alace, the most interesting building 
from a historical point of view is Holland House, a 
quaint Fdizabethan mansion erected (1607) by Sir 


Walter Cope, and the great resort of tlie Whig 
politicians at the commencement of the 19th 
century. Amongst its occupants have been Fair- 
fax, the Parliamentary general ; Addison, who 
died in it; Shipnen, the famous Jacobite; William 
Penn, the fountler of Pennsylvania; and Charles 
James Fox, the statesman. Campden House, 
rebuilt in 1862, and lately pulled down, is note 
worthy from the former house, erected in 1612, 
h.aving been the residence, befon‘ lier accession, of 
Queen Anne. Of the residmices occupied by SwifI, 
Sir Is.aac Newton, Jack Wilkes, Wilberforee, 
George Canning and Ids son, Dr Dibdin, Sir David 
Wilkie, William (kdilw'tt, Mrs Inchbahl, (burnt 
D’Oisay, ’bailey rand, Lord Macanhiy, 'riiackeiay, 
and John LeecJi imt few traces nou' remain. 
Leighton House, for somt“ time the H'siderice of 
the late Lord Lt'ighton, P. R. A., has a collection 
of his paintings, Ac. The hoioiigli lelnrns two 
members to parliament. In 1899 Kensington 
became one of the metropolitan boroughs ot the 
county of London ; .and it. is a .sutrnigjin hishopiic 
umler London. Pop. ( 1921 ) 175,686. See J.ngh 
Hunt’s An Old Court Suhnrh (1855), LoKie's 
1‘tvt ttresifua Kensington (1888), Lloyd S.aiuhu's's 
Old Kcio, Clnsuuck and Kenst ugion ( llild), and 
Floreiu’o Gladstomds Xotthiq Ihil in JUnfour iUinn 
(1924). 

At, South Kensington aie seveial odm*!itiomil 
esLihlisliments maint.ained by tluf Bo.anl (if Educa- 
tion. 'liu' Victoria and A Ihei t iMusmiiu was estab- 
lished in 18.57 as the South Kensington Mus<'uin, 
hut was given its j)ivsent title at the extension in 
1899. 'I'he .science; collectitui has been sepaiatcd, 
.and no\v forms the Science MuH(^um. It illustrates 
the progress and dev(dopnient of tin* various 
hi,anch(‘s of sci<‘nc(', .and consists of instruments 
and apparatus used in sci(‘ntilic educalion and 
research, nuxhds illiisl r.ating t in* ajijilicat ion of 
scientilic princi]>leH to industrial puiqioses, and a 
library of w'orks on science, leports of scientitic 
societies, and a, coinphdo s(uies of jiatmil spocil'a'a 
tions. Pait of tlu' Science Museum luis been 
taken 0924) for tlie Imperial AVar Musimiiu. 'I'hc 
Victoria .ami .Mlieit Musiium illustrates the apj di- 
cation of .art' 1.0 industries of all kinds and periods, 
with collections of oiiginal woi ks of ai t. in evaay 
kind of m.ateiial, and a gallciy of paintings of the 
British school in oil and water-colour. A spiadal 
.S(;ction i.s devobai to tlie Indian hiinpiie. ’Plie 
, libraiy contains books, drawings and prinU, and 
I pbotograpbs re.lating to the ornamental and lirui 
arts ; theDyceand Forster libra rie.s, heqiicafJied by 
the Rev. A Dyce and John Forster, illush.ati' the 
history of literature and tlic diama. Idiere is a 
branch .at Bethnal Gieen, o)>en fn^e eveiy day, wit h 
a large collection of objects of science and ait. 
The museum giants loans of select<;d objeid-s to 
jirovincial museums, schools of art or scituice, and 
educational exhibitions. 

Tlie Royal Gollcge of Science is an anialganuition 
of the Royal School of Mines (founded in 1851) 
and the younger institution, the Noimal School of 
Science, and i.s siqiported by tin* state to siqtply 
systematic instruction in the various luanches of 
physical science to stud(;nts of all classes, hut 
primarily intended f(,>r the in.sLrijction of teachers 
of science. AssociaL'ships are given in Mcch.anics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, (ieology, Metallurgy, 
and Mining. Tn 1907 it was united ivith the City 
and Guilds Fuigiiieering College to form the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, a 
school of London University. 7'he Royal Collcifc 
of Art (formerly the National Art Training School ) 
is established primarily for the training of art 
masters and mistresses for the United Kingdom, 
but admits otlier students, so far as accommodation 
permits, on payment of fees. The branches taught 
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«,re architecture, modelling, design, painting, 
anatomy, etching, illumination, embroidery, stained 
glass, and marble-cutting. Some of the institutions 
hero mentioned were started by the government 
out of the proceeds of the (jlreat International 
Exhibition (1851) in Hyde Park, close to 
Kensington. 

Kent, a maritime county in the SK. of Eng- 
bind, is bounded by the 'riuimes estuary, the 
Stniit of Dover, tlie English C'hannel, Sussex, 
Surrey, and London. Area, U7J ,849 ae.res ; greatest 
length, 04 miles ; breadth, 38 mile.s. The surface 
is for the most part hilly, except in the south-east, 
vvbeie lies a marshy tract, .some 14 miles long by 
8 broad, ami in the north, where a line of marshes 
skirts tim banks of the 'riiamo.sand Medway ; tb(*.se 
last are back(;d by a sinicession of wooded bills, 
st r(!t<!bing inland and gradually increasing in lieigbt 
until l.hey culminate in the North Downs (.see 
Dovvn.s), a chalk range which traver.ses the middle 
oi th(> county from west to east, attaining at Knock- 
holt lieeclies, near Sevenoaks, a beiglit of 800 feet 
above tlui sea level, lielow the.se <lowns li(‘S the 
Weald of Kent, a district abounding in Ix^autiful 
scenery, ami occupying nearly the wlnde sontln'rn 
sid(‘ ol t.hc county. Df riv(;rs in Kent, besides that 
which torms its northern boundary, the princi]>al 
arc' tlu' Medway, Stour, and J)ar<uit. The climate 
IS in general mild and healthy, and the soil, which 
consi.sts principally of chalk, gravel, and clay, is 
fertile*, particularly in the south -('.asi., where the 
rich meadows of ilomncy Marsh afford excellent 
pa, storage for vast flocks of sheep. All branches 
of agricult, ur(! are extensively cariied on, espt'cially 
ma,rk('t-gardening and the growth of Hops (<|.v.) 
and fruit of various kinds. Of otlu'r industiies the 
ju’iticipal are the; manufac.turo of paper, biicks, and 
c(!m(',nt. In 1890 coal of good (pialitv w.-is found 
in a heading adjoining the Channel Tunnel (q.v ) 
at a (bq)th of 1180 feet. Large numlKTs of hands 
are employed in the dockyaids of (/’hatlnim ami 
Slu'crnoss ; whilst at vVshford are locomotive and 
carriage works, and at Whitstable and l‘'a\cisham 
aie iini>ortant oyster- (islieries. K(*nt is divide<l into 
five lathes, and comprises the Cincpie Ports (q.v.) 
of Dover, Hythe, Romney, and Samlwieh, the cities 
<»f Canterbury and Rochester, and a score of other 
municipal boroughs, alim)st wholly in the dioceses 
of (kinterhury and Roche.st(;r. Pop. ( 1801 ) .307, (124 ; 

( 1841 ) .549,3.5.3 ; (1881 ) 977,706 ; ( 1911 ) 1,021,0.33 ; 

{ 1921 ) 1,141 ,807. The county includes eleven parlia- 
mentary divisions, and the pailiamentary boronghs 
of lirojnley, Hythe, and Roclie-ster (with two 
divisions, Chatham and Gillingham ). The chief 
towns, in addition to tl) 0 ,se mentioned above, and 
Gravesend, Maidstone, and Be(!kenham, are Kama- 
ga(,e, Margat(!, F()lke.stone, and Tunbridge Wells, 
all popular watering-places. A peculiarity in the 
tenure of land in Kent is that of Gavelkind (q.v.). 

In histori(;al associations the county is un- 
\isually rich. The earlier incidents are noticed at 
EnguanI). Subsequent to the successive occupa- 
tions of the Danes and Normans, during which the 
county was the scene of many a battle, the principal 
events in its history (including those parts wdncli 
wore cut off on the formation of the County of 
London in 1888) are — the murder of Archhishoj* 
Becket at Canterbury (1170); the submission of 
King JoliM to the Pope’s Legate at Dovei (1215) ; 
the inv.asions by Louis, Dauphin of France ( 1216) ; 
the insurrections of Wat Tyler (1381), Jack Cade 
( 1450), and Sir Thomas Wyatt ( 1554) ; the encamp- 
ment at Blackheath of the Cornish insurgents under 
Lord Andley (1497); tlie rising of royalists at 
Maidstone (1648), and its subsequent supjnession 
by Fairfax ; and the destruction of shipping in the 
Medway by the Dutch fleet under De Ruy ter ( 1667 ). 
Dover was the scene of the death of King Stephen, i 


and Faversiuim of his huiial ; at Greenwich Henry 
VIII. and (Queens Mary and Elizabeth were born, 
and Edward VI. died; Eltham Palace (now in 
ruins) was for a long time a royal residence; at 
Sayes Court, Deptford, which occupied a j)ortion of 
the site of the royal victualling yard, lived Peter 
the Great whilst learning the trade of a shipwj ight ; 
and at Chislehuist Napoleon III. died. Of its early 
inhabitants Kent has Jiunierous traces in the shape 
of Roman roads, and many camps and harrows ; at 
Dover, Aylesfoid, and Ilartlip Roman villas and 
hatiis liave been discovered ; near AyJe.sford are 
a curious <lolmen known as Kits fk)ty House and 
the megabtliic monujneiit at Coldrum ; the river 
valleys have yic'lded objects of middhi and lower 
Pak-eolithic cnl tines ; and from the i>late;ui of the 
North Downs Mi Benjamin Hariison gatliered his 
famous eolitli.s. Of edifices of a histoiieal or anti- 
quarian inb'rest it will snllice to specify luwo the 
eathedialsof (Janteihmy and Roehesfei, tiieNornian 
fortie*<s of the latter jilace, witli those of (’hilhani 
and Dover, Penshnrst Place, rich in lit ci ary asso- 
ciations, and the moated mansions of Ilever (the 
liome of Anne Boleyn), Ightham Mote (dating 
hack to the 14th century ), and Leeds Castle ( where 
Richard II. ami Joan of Navarre Avere impiisoned). 
Amongst Kentish worthies are included thixton, 
Elizabeth Barton the ‘nun of Kent,’ Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Sir Francis Walsingham, Marlow e, Camden, 
Sir Philip Sidney, VN’illiam Harvey, the ‘ judieious’ 
Hookei, the Earl of Chatham ami hi.s son William 
Pitt, General Wolfe, Richard Baiham, Hallam, 
Grote, Dickens, Gordon Pasha, Cameron the Afri- 
can exjdoie.r, and Walter de la Maie. 

.'<00 tho county luKtonos of Fla.stod (4 vols. 1778-9i> ; 
onlargcd 1886, &c.) and Duiikin (IHftG 58), and ‘'I'lio 
Victoria History ’ (1998 ci aiq. ). 

Uvnty Duke of (1767-1820), fourth son of 
Geoigo III , and father of Victoria ((pv.). 

Kent. Ja ME.s, an Ameriean juiist, was horn in 
New' York SLite, 3lHt duly 1763, graduated at Yale 
in 1781, and Avas a(lmitte<l to tho bar in 1787. 
After .serving two terms in tlu; legislature he Avas 
profe.s.sor of La.w in Columbia (^)llege front 1794 
to 1798, Avhen he Avas appointed a justice of the 
supreme court of Ngav Y*)rk ; and in 1804 he 
became chief-justice, and in 1814 chancellor of the 
state. In 1823 he retired from the bench, hut he 
continued his chamber practice for many yeais 
after. Kent’s principal publication Avas bis famous 
Commentaries on Amerira/n T.nw (4 vols. 1826-30), 
AAhicli pa.s.sed througb nnmeious editions and is a 
legal clas.sic. He died 12th December 1847. 

Kent, William. See Landscape Gardening. 

St, the apostle of Cumbria, Avas son 
of the Princess TheneAV, Avho, being found to he with 
child, Avas first cast from Dunpender or Traprain 
J..aw, and next exposed on the Firth of Forth in a 
coracle. It carried hen- out to the Isle of May and 
then hack to Culross, where she bore a son (about 
the year 518). Mother and child were brought by 
shephenls to St Serf, avUo baptised them both, ami 
reared the boy in his monastery, where he was so 
beloved that his baptismal name Kentigern ( ‘ chii'l 
lord’) was often exchanged for Mungo (‘dear 
friend’). Arrived at manliood, he planted a mon- 
astery at Cathures (now Gla.sgow), whither lu* luul 
been led by tAvo untamed hulls ; and in 543 he wa.s 
consecrated Bishop of Cumbria. In 553 the a(a?es- 
sion of a tyrannous prince drove him to seek refuge 
in Wales, where he visited St David, and Avhere, 
on the banks of another Clyde, ho founded another 
monastery and a bishopric, which still hears the 
name of his disciple, St Asaph. In 573 he was 
recalled by a new king, Rederech Hael ( ‘ Roderick 
the Bountiful ’) ; and first at Iloddam in Dumfries- 
shire, then at Glasgow, he renewed his missionary 
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labourfl. Al>out 584 he was cheered by a visit from 
Columba. He died 1 3tli January 603 { ‘ when he was 
185 years old ’), and Avas buried at the right-hand 
side of the high altar in Glasgow Catliedral. A frag- 
ment of a Jafe, composed at the desire of Herbert, 
Bishoj* of (Hasgmw, and the longer ytia Kentigerni 
bv Joceliiie of Furness, iMjth belong to the later half 
of the 12th century. Bishop Forbes gives transla- 
tions of them, and we have adopted his rationalis- 
ing chronology. Joceline’s Life teems with miracles, 
Ai’hich AV'ere rooted so deeply in the jiojiular fancy, 
tliat some of them s])rung up again in the 18th 
century to grace the legends of the Cameronian 
martyrs. Others are still commemorated by the 
armorial bearings of the city of (Glasgow — a frozen 
hazel branch which his breath kindled into llame, 
St Serf’s pet robin which he restored to life, a hand- 
bell Avhicn he brought from Romo, and a salmon 
which rescuiod from the ilentbs of the (dyde the 
lost ring of Rederech’s frail queen. Nor is it St 
Mungo only whose memory survives at (Hasgow ; 

‘ St Knocli’s Church ’ commemorates his mother, St 
Thenew. To the saint himself tliens are eight 
dedications in Cumberland, and fourteen in Scot- 
land. 

See Biehop Forbos’H Lives of S!S. Niniav and Kentigem 
(1874); Skene’s Srol/atid (vol. ii. 1877); and 

BeverKlj>e's Vulross and Tn/liallan (1885). 

Kentish Fir<% a form of iipjilause at public 
dinniTs oi meet ings of a political character, consist- 
ing in claj)j)ing the hands in unison in a peculiar 
ihythm or cadence, thus; o-o-', intensilied occa- 
sionally by the cry of ’nib at certain inteiwals. 
Tlie elh'Cl. is very striking if the chipping is well 
led and kept/ together, and may he talcen to beer 
some resemblance to the rattle of musketry lire. 
Hence the name. The origin is more obscuiV, but 
the ‘ Nollies ’ Avere jirobahly first organise*! at the 
great Kentish meetings in 1828 29 to }>rotest 
against Homan Catholic emanchiatiim. In 1834 at 
a great Protestant meeting in Dublin (August 15) 
Lord Winchilsea introduce<l ‘his Kentish artillery’ 
as a novel jind stirring feature, and Kentish Fire 
has ever since been a favourite mode of apjdause 
at Protestant, (kmservative, or ‘ Grange ’ meeting.s 
especially in the north of Ireland. 

KiMitisli Uat; is the local name given to a 
grayisli blue and occasionally aieiiaceous and cherty 
limestone, Avhich occurs at Hythe and other ]daces 
on the coast of Kent, in the Lower Greensand 
Measures. It alternates Avith sandy beds known 
as ‘ hassock.’ 

Kcilt/isll Town, a <listrict in 8t Pancias 
pansli, in the north of London. 

KoilCs Uaveni, or Kent's Hole, is notable 
for the evidence which it has fninishcd as to the 
contem])oraneity of man in Britain Avith various 
extinct or no longer indigenous mammals. It 
is situated in a small wooded limestone hill 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Torquay, and 
appears to have been known from time hnme- 
niorial, although it did not attract the attention 
of Bcientific men until 1825. The early explorers 
of the cave, Northmore, Trevelyan, MacV^iery, 
Godwin-Austen, and (in 1846) a committee of the 
Torquay Nattiral History Society, all succeeded in 
findings Hint iniplements mixed upAvith the remaina 
of extinct aninilals. But these discoveries received 
little attention until 1858, Avlum the re.su Its of the 
systematic exploration of Brixhani Cave by a com- 
mittee of the Royal Society led to the a]>]M>intmen 
in 1864 of a similar committee by the Britisl 
Association for the examination of. the dejxisits 
in Kent’s Cave. The results of this exploration, 
carried on under William Pengelley ( 1812-94), from 
March 1865 to June 1880, at a co.st of £1963, aie 
of the highest importance. They show that the 


bottom of the cave is paved Avith a succession of 
sheets of stalagmite, red earth, and breccia— all of 
which have yielded relics of man and various ex- 
tinct or no longer indigenous mammals. Amongst 
the former are pahcolithic Hint tools and imple- 
ments of bone, such as a needle with a well-formed 
eye, an aAvl, a harpoon, *5vc., also perforaUal 
badger’s teeth, Avhich Avere jirobably used for orna- 
mental purposes. The animal remains comprise 
those of lion, bear, mammoth, inachairodns 
latidens, rhinoceros, hyxena, reindeer, Irish elk, 
red-deer, wolf, fox, badger, glutton, beaver, &c. 
In one part of the cave there occurred underneath 
stalagmite a <lnrk layer some 4 inches thick, Avhich 
consisted mainly of small fragments of charrtid 
wood. This doubtless was an old hearth, round 
Avhich the pahcolithic cave-dAvellers gathered to 
roast bones for the sake of their savoury marrow, 
'rhe, sheets of stalagmite are of inconstant thick- 
ness -the loNver one attaining in phouis a thickness 
of 12 feet, Avhile the up])er one does not stnun to 
have exceeded 5 leet, and was frequently very 
much thinner. The general character and struc- 
ture of the cave-dcj)Osits shoAv that a prolonged 
time was require*! for their accumulation. See M. 
W. Pengelley’s addn'ss to the British Association 
(1883), and the Life of him by his daughter (1897). 

KeiltlH'ky, a river of Kentucky, is formed by 
two forks Avhich rise in the (Jumbcrland Mountains, 
ami, after a Nvinding north-Avest/ corns** of about 
250 mihis, enters the Ohio, I2mil(*s ahoA^e Madison, 
Indiana. The river runs through i)art of its course 
betAveen perpendicular liniestone av/iJ1s. it is 
navigable by steaitiboats to beyond Fiankfort. 

Kentucky* one of the sontb-central states of 
the Ameii<*an Union, lies in t/lu; gr*‘at Mihsissi))pi 
Vall(*,y, Avcjst of tin* A]>|)abicluan sl*)pe, and is en- 
clos***l betAv**(!n 36' 30' ami 39 ’ 6' N. lat. ami b<*tAvcon 
82'' 3' ami 89 30' \V. long. Its gieatest length from 
ea.st to west is about 3.50 miles, its breadth from 
north to s<mth alxml 175 miles; its area is 40, 4(K) 
s*). in. The eastern and south-eastern parts of the 
state are mountainous, broken by the Cumberlan*! 
Mountains (2000-3000 feet) ami their ofishoots, 
W^estAvanl from this r(*gi()n is a plateau sloping 
gradually toward the Ohio and the Mis.sissippi 
rivers, which bound the state on the north an*l 
west. Large cypress-sAvamps still exist in some 
parts, especially in the south-west. Kentucky has 
a river boundary of m*)ro than 800 miles in length, 
including a stretch of nearly 650 miles along the 
Ohio, 50 miles on the MiHsissij)pi, and 120 on the 
Big Sandy. The Cumberland, 'I’ennessee, Licking, 
and Kentuekv rivers rise among the mountains in 
the east, and cross the state to the Ohio, whose 
other large tributaries, the Green and the Trade- 
water, rise in the west. The consi<lerable extent 
of water thus available for navigation has lately 
been increas***! by a system of river imjuovements. 
Besides tbe.se natural highways *>f (*,ommeroe Ken- 
tucky bos 4500 miles of railr*)ad. SoutliAvard from 
the Ohio River extends a semicircnlar tract of 
lan*l of Silurian formation ; Iiere the soil is pro- 
duced by the disintegration of the fossiliferous blue 
limestone, and its fertility is unrivalled. This 
section is the famous Blue Grass (q.v.) country, in 
which the most exhausting crops, such as tobacco 
and horap, may he raised continuously for a series 
of years without materially impairing the pro- 
ductive value of the soil, the constant crumbling of 
the fossiliferous shales restoring those constituents 
which have been withdrawn by the rich growth of 
vegetation. Surrounding the Idue-grass country iw 
a somewhat narroAv belt of Devonian shale ; its 
soil is also very fertile, and the lower strata con- 
tain petroleum. In the southern and south-eastern 
parts of the state there are other tracts of Devonian 
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deposits, some of which yield heavy lubricating 
oils. The eastern, the western, and the southern 
rtions of Kentucky belong mainly to the Car- 
niferoua age, and the structure consists of sub- 
carboniferous limestone, or of true carboniferous 
deposits, with extensive coalfields. ^ The coal- 
measures are the result of several alternate ex- 
posui-es and submersions, and average at least ten 
good beds of coal. Through the central part of the 
state is a strip of land which appears to have 
remained permanently raised above the sea during 
the (Jarboniferous penod, and thus forms a divide 
hot ween the eastern and the western coal-areas. 
The eastern coalfield is a prolongation of the 
Appalachian deposits, and is about 10,000 sq. m. in 
extent. The western belongs to the Illinois tract, 
and measures about 4000 so. m. The coal is 
))itnminous, and some excellent cannel occurs. 
N<^xt in importance to coal are the iron ores, which 
aie of excellent (piality, and are found throughout 
a district of 20,000 sq. m. in extent. Neither the 
coal nor the iron deposits are worked as thoroughly 
as their quality and their abundance wmuld seeni 
to jusLify, but the out])ut has increased. Galena 
is found in some sections; valuable building-stones 
oc('ur almost everywhere ; and salt is obtained by 
boring in the coal and ])etroleuni regions. 

'I’ll lough the limestone formations the streams 
havi' cut deep gorges, and within a region of about 
0001) s(i. m. in tlie sub- Carboniferous strnctuie 
much or the drainage is sulitcnancan. 'I'lio surfac<^ 
toiiogiaphy is p(*culiar, as there are many round or 
oval-shaped ‘sinks’ thiougli which the water rea(;lieH 
the uiulerground streams. Tlie long -continued 
erosive aedaon of the water has undermined a large 
part of this region, and produced the numerous 
and often extensive caverns which form one of the 
remarkable physical features of this state. Of 
these the best known, though jiossihly not the 
lai|^^est, is the Mammoth Gave (q.v. ). 

Kentucky is densely wooded, except in those 
places that are under cultivation; a small part of 
the state is covered with virgin forests. Among 
the pievailing species of trees are the blue ash, the 
black walnut, various oaks, pine, maple, tulip-tiee, 
and sweet-gum, NotAvithstanding its large propor- 
tion of forest land, Kentucky has always been one 
of the leading agi icultural states, and its cereal pro- 
ducts aie of fine (piality. It is the principal tobacco- 
produc.ing state in the Union. Owing to The ex- 
cel hmt quality of the grass, the mild salubrious 
climate, and other advantages, it has always been a 
centre for rearing domestic animals, and for breed- 
ing the fim^st grades of stock. A very large per- 
centage of the successful lacehorses of the United 
States have been bred in Kentucky. Kentucky’s 
leading industry is the manufacture of tobacco. 
The smeltinj^ and Avorking of iron are other manu- 
facturing industries of considerable impoitance, and 
all Avooii manufactures flourish. 

Kentucky is divided into 120 counties, and con- 
tains a largo urban population. The most iin])ortant 
cities are Louisville (234,891 ), Ooviiij^toii (57,121), 
Lexington, and Newport. Frankfort is the capital. 
The governor and the 88 state senators serve for 
four years, the 100 representatives for two. Besides 
two senators, Kentucky sends eleven representa- 
tives to congress. Tho enrolment of piipiU in the 
common schools exceeds half a million. There are 
several important colleges and schools of higher 
education, some of them afFiliated with the Ken- 
tucky University at lioxington. Pop. of the state 
(188(^)1,648,690; (1900)2,147,174; (1910)2,289,905; 
(1920) 2,416,630. 

NuTnerons remains indicate that the 
mound- builders lived here in considerable numbers ; 
but at the time of its first occupation by the whites 
this region seems to have been a hunting-ground 


visited by both the northern and the southern 
tribes of Indians, and not permanently occupied by 
settlements. The name Kentucky, signifying ‘the 
dark and bloody ground,’ is supposed to commem- 
orate the coiiliicts between the various warlike 
tribes. One of the earliest pioneers Avas Daniel 
Boone (q.v.). This whole torriLuy Avas included 
in the original grant to the colony of Virginia, and 
in 1776 receiA-^ed the name of Kentucky county. 
In 1790 it Avas made a separate territmy of the 
United States, and in 1792 was admitted as a 
state. Kentucky did not secede duriug the civil 
war, and several campaigns were waged within its 
borders. 

Kciiya ( till 1920 the East AfricJi Protectorate ), 
a British colony and inotectorate, bounded by 
Italian Somaliland, Abyssinia, Lake Rudoli, 
Uganda, Lake Vicknia, Tanganyika 'I’erritory, 
and the Indian Ocean, 'I’lie protectorate consi.sts 
of the Lamn islands and a 10-mile coast strip from 
the river Umba to Kipini, subject to tlie Sultan of 
Zanzibar, Avhose other dominions remain a separate 
protectorate (see Zanziuak ). 'J’he cession to Italy, 
in accordance with a treaty signed in 1924, of a 
strip west of the Juba (including Kismayn ), leaves 
the 'Fana (navigable for 400 miles) and the Alhi 
the only considerable rivers. Kenya has a Avonder- 
ful range of climate, from the humid tropical coast 
to the high jilains (3000 7000 feet) of the interior, 
where Emojieans can live, the unhealthy forest- 
land of Lake Victoiia, llic steppes of the north, > 
pastoral or arid, and the great glaciers of Mount 
Kenya (q.v,). The mineials, not yet of great 
Arable, include natron, gold, graphite, cojiper, maii- 
gane.se, and mica. Lake Magadi, a soda lake in 
the Masai reseiwe, is ahundantly jiioductive. In 
the loAv-lying areas, rice, coconuts, cotton (of ever- 
growing imjiortance, more especially on the Tana 
River), cassava, and sugar-cane are jirodnced ; 
Avhile in the highlands, cofiee, maize, Avheat, 
and sisal are the main ])iodncts. Cattle and live- 
stock also tliiive Avidl in the highlands. ’J’he 
forests, of great and ever-increasing value, extend 
ov'er 3000 sq. in., and contain, amongst other 
tribes, iron -wood, olive, p(*ncil cedar {Jioifpervs 
proc.cra), pillar wood and ni’tandamsi (a substitute 
for ebony). The exports arc cotton, skins, car- 
bonate oi^ soda, colfee, copra, ivory, and rubber. 
Kenya has an area of ‘245,000 sq. m., and a jxmula- 
tion of about 2, 500, (XX), including some 10, 0(X) Euro- 
peans, 22, (XX) Indians, and 1(),(X)0 Arabs. On the 
coast Arabs and SAvaliilis are the chief races ; in 
the interior the once-dreaded Masai, the Gallas, 
Kikuyu, and Kavirondo (a fine, piimitive race 
living near the Great Lakes ) ])revail. The rights of 
Eiirojieans, Indians, and natives liaxe proved difli- 
cnlt to reconcile. 'Fhcre is a very grave land 
question. Under the 1924 constitution Europeans 
elect eleven, Indians live, and Arabs one memlier 
to the legislative couneil, in Avhich tliere is a 
nominated majority (including one Arab), The 
greatest reason for the groAvlh of the colony is the 
Uganda railway, Avhicli, starting a.t Mombasa 
(q.v. ; with its port Kilindini, 3 miles distant), rises 
gradually for over 1(X) miles through tropi(;al forests, 
only broken occasionally by open spaces, whore 
native cultivation is carried on. F’rom Makindn 
the country oiions out, and on the Athi ])latea,n the 
railway crosses many miles of open, grassy plains, 
over which w^anders big game of all descriptions 
in herds of thousands. It passes through Nairobi 
(q.v.), the capital, drops a couple of thousand feet 
over the edge of the Kikuyu escarpimmt into the 
Rift Valley; then skirting Lakes Naivasha and 
Nakuro, it climbs the Man escarpment, and from 
8200 feet descends rapidly to Kisumu (Port Flor- 
ence), its terminus on Lake Victoiia. Branches 
run from Voi to Kahe, from Magadi to the lake of 
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the same name, and from Nakuni to Eldoret (to he 
continued so as to open up tlie Uasin Gishu plateau 
and important cotton- lands in Uganda). See 
Norman Leys, Kenya (1924). 

Kenya, Mount, a mountain in East Africa, 
after wiiicli tlio colony is named. Situated just 
Bontli of the equator, in 37° .W' IC., it is one of the 
wonder mountains of Africa, and is in fact the most 
prominent feature of the country. An ancient 
volcano, its liiglie.st peak 17, (MX) feet above sea-level, 
its lower slopes are covered with dense, tropical 
forests, wliich give plarse by way of bamboo forests 
to an Alpine zone, wherein arc to be found some 
fifteen glaciers. First seen by Krapf in 1849, it 
was ex])lored by Count Teleki (1889) and J, W. 
Gregory ( 1893), and its summit was fiist reacbecl 
by II. J. Mackinder in 1899. 

Kc'okllk, a (dty of Iowa, is situated almost 
at tbe south-east extremity of the state, on the 
Mississippi River (here crossed bj^ a railroad bridge), 
161 miles by rail KSE. of Des Moines. Numerous 
railways touch tbe town. The ‘ Des Moine.s raj)ids,’ 
immediately above it, are passed by canal ( 1 1 
miles), 'riiere is a great bydro-electiic'iiistallation 
Tbe town contains law, im'dical, and commercial 
colleges, and has several foundries, saw and Hour 
mills, and factorie.s. Pop. 14,400. 

Kepler, oi Keppler, Johann, one of the very 
grcat<‘8t asl rononiers, was born at Weil die Stadt, 
in Win ttemberg, 10 miles from Stuttgart, 27th 
December 1571. He was left to his own re-souices 
when a mere child, bis education depending on bis 
admission into the convent of Maulbionn. lie 
aftei'wards studied at tbe iiniveisity of Tubingen, 
applying himself chiefly t<) matbeniatics and astro 
noiny. Tn 1593 be was a])pointed juofessor of 
Matliemtitics at Gratz, and about 1596 began a 
corrcH]»ondenee with Tycho Braln^ (q v.), which 
resulted in his going to Prague in 1600 to aid 
Tycho in bis woik. Tycho obtained for him a 
government apiadntnicnl , btit the salary was not 
paid, and Keplei' lived for eleven years there in 
great poverty. He tlum obtained a mathematical 
appointment at Linz, and fifteen years afterwards 
became astrologer to WaHonstein, j»ovoity still 
pursuing him. lie died shortly afterwaids at ! 
llatisbon, 15tb November 1630. 

In character he was intensely enthusiastic, 
imaginative, laboiious, and persevering, all qualiti<*s 
fitting him for the great task of transforming 
astrommiy fiom a merely formal into a true 
physirffl science, 'riiougli ('operuicus («i.v.) had 
transfcrr(‘<l the centre of the ]>lamd.s’ movements 
to tlu! sun, these were still considered as eoiii- 

} )onnd(‘d of various eircles, tlie only curve tlnuight 
it for e.eleslial bodies to pursue. No cause was 
assigned for their movements, and no unity 
obs(‘rved among them, excej)t in tbe one fact of 
the sun being their eentro. Kepler .says, ‘ I brooded 
with tli(! wlioie energy of my mind ’ on this subject, 
asking ‘ why they are not other than they are — 
the number, tbe size, and the motion of the orbits.’ 
In fact he had first to determine what the orbits 
were before answtniug some of these questions. 
Put one question lay open before him. The periods 
(if the planets were fairly well known, so were 
their proportionate distances from the sun. Was 
there any invaviabh' relation between tlu^se? In 
his Mysteriuni, published in 1596, he triumphantly 
proclaims that liv’e kinds of regular polyhtidral | 
iKxlies govern the five planetary orbits. Yet after ! 
publication he still continued to ‘ brood,’ becoming j 
at length convinced that this theory was only an i 
error, until after twenty-two years of patient study 
and numberless speculative failures, he was able 
at last to announce (in his Ilarmonice Mnndi, 1619) 
that the square of a planet's periodic time is pro- 


portional to the cube of its mean distance from the 
sun. ’ This rule is known as Kepler’s Third Law. 
lie saw clearly enough that it implies that the 
planets are moved by a force greater near the sun, 
and lessening with distance, but he did not gras}), 
as Newton after him did, the truth that this is an 
attractive force constantly acting towards the sun, 
nor could he therefore guess tlie law of its action. 
Finding the tlieory of e{)icycies unable to bear the 
strain of Tycho * Brahe’s accurate observations, 
esiiecially in the case of the planet Mais, he 
endeavoured to find a law for the planet's move- 
ments which would be simple and satisfactory. 
After enormous labour, and by a ^irocess of trial 
and error, he found that (1) the planet's orbit vuis 
an ellipse., of which the sun is in one focus, and (2) 
that, as the planet describes its orfyit, its radius 
vector traverses equal areas in equal times, ^’hese 
rules (published m 1609 in his work on The Mota.ns 
of Mars) known as Kepler’s First and Second 
Laws re.spoctively. Thc.se laws formed the ground- 
work of Newton’s discoveries, ami are the starting- 
point of modern astronomy. Besides, wo owe to 
Kcplei many discoveries in optics, general ])hysics, 
and geometry. A collected edition of his woiks 
was published by Fiisch (1S5S- 71 ). 

Sc*c Brewster’s lAvcsuj Galileo, I'l/clm Brahe, aiidKcpler 
(1841); lleitlinger, Ncuiuaiin, and CTruncr. Joluinnis 
Kepler (18G8); Adolf Midler’s Johann /iVp/i/rr ( 1903 ) ; 
and a .small book by Bryant (1921). 

Keppek Aucjustus, Viscount, English 
admiral, was the son of William, seciond eail of 
Albemarle, and washorn on 25t]i April 1725. Entering 
the navy, he, .si^rved under Hawke in 1757, cajitnied 
Gon'C in 1758, took }>art in the battle of Quihc'ion 
Bay in 1759, and in the capture of Belhdslo in 1761, 
anil eoniinanded at tlu^ captuie of Havana in 1762. 
In 1778 he encountered the French lleot of! Ushant 
on 27th July ; a sharp hut indecisive action ensued ; 
hut owing to a disagreement between Keiipel and 
Sir Hugh Palliser, his second in command, the 
French were sull’ered to cs(‘ape without a rem'wal 
of the (Munhat. Both admirals were brought hetore 
a court-martial, hut both wme acquitted. The 
affair made a great stii in the country, the pojmlar 
verdict being on the side of Kiqipel, In 1782, in 
whi(‘h year lie was created Viscount Keppid of 
EIved<jn in Snllolk, lie became First Lord of the 
Admiralty, hut resigned on Pitt’s accession to 
government. Keppe.l died, unmarried, on 3d 
Octolmr 1786. See Life by T. Kepp(‘l ( 1842). 

Keppel, Sill Henry, British admiral, a younger 
son of the fourth Earl of Albemarle, was liorn 14th 
June 1809. He saw service as cajitain during the 
war again-st China in 1842, and in the camjiaign 
against the pirates of the East Indian Archipelago 
shortly aftei wards. During the Crimean war lu* 
commanded a vessel in the Baltic and Black Seas, 
and finally the operations of the naval brigade before 
Sebastopol. In 1857 he took an important part in 
the (le.struction of the Chinese fleet in Fatshan 
Bay. Vice-admiral in 1867, full admiral in 1869, 
G.C.B. in 1871, adininil of the fleet in 1877, he 
died 17th January 1904. He published an Expedi- 
tion to Borneo (3d ed. 1847), Visit to the Indian 
Archipelago (1853), and vl Sailor's Irife under Four 
Sovereigns (1899). Sec a memoir by We.sl ( 1905). 

Kd% The Family oe, supposed to he of 
Anglo-Norman extraction, is found in Scotland 
in the end of the 12th century. ^The present 
representatives derive their descent from John 
Ker of Altonhurn in 1357, whose great grandson 
Andrew acquired Cessfoid about 1440, ami gave 
origin in his three .'-ons to the families of C^ess- 
ford, Linton, ami Gatoshaw, and in a grandson to 
that of Fernihirst, Sir Andrew Ker of Cessford 
(died 1526), whose younger brother, George, was 
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ancestor of the Kers of FaudoTJside, had two sons 
— Sir Walter, wliose grandson, Robert, was created 
Earl of Roxburghe in 1616, and Mark, coinmendator 
of Newluittle, whose son, Mark, was created Earl 
of Lothian in 1606. The second Earl of Roxburghe 
was only a Kor by his mother. lie assumed the 
surname of Ker, and his grandson, the fifth Earl 
of Roxburghe, was created duke in 1707. John, 
third Duke of Roxburf^ie (1740-1804), was the 
famous book-collector. Robert Carr, the favourite 
of Janies VI., created Viscount Rochester in 1611 
and Earl of Somerset in 1613, belonged to the family 
of Fernihirst. 

H.er, William Raton (1855-1923), a litterateur 
who, after a brilliant c.areer at Glasgow and Ox- 
ford, which ended in a fellow.ship, was ajipointed 
in 1883 to the Professorship of English Tnterature 
at (^ardiir. Th(;rc be remained for six years till 
bis election to the chair of English Literature at 
New College, Tjomlon. Although he nisigned this 
jKisition in 1922 h(i kejit contiol of certain depart- 
nmnts ; and be held tluj Professorsbij) of Poetry 
at Oxford, to which he had been appointed in 1920. 
A man of great i>ersonal charm, ami a scholar of 
(juite extraordinary learning, he jmbhshed many 
books from 1897 onwards. Eftir (tn(f jRovinnrr. 

{ 1897), Dark A()rfi (1904), Ksftays on Medieval 
Literature (1905), English Medievtd Lifeiature 
( 1912), and The Art of^ Poetrn (1923) are works of 
outsl aiuling merit ami interest, ( hough all his w'ork 
was good. 

Kerak, or Tuansjordania, an Arab emirate 
nnd<!r liritish mandap! along with Palestine, from 
which the .Iordan sepjiiates it. K.s eastern limits 
fu'o uiidelined. Of its 100,000 inluibitants about 
half wander in the desert east of the Hejaz 
railway. 'The (‘ther Inilf, town-dw<dl<Ts and vil- 
lagc.rs, shepherds and hnsha,n(imcn, an; stdtled in 
Un^ 1 hirty mile fertile strip between theiailway and 
the .Iordan. Tin; ca])ital is Amman (l»op. .3000), 
once cai)ital of tin; Ammonite's (<j.v.) ; later, as 
I’hiladelphia, one of the Greek (;ities of the De- 
capolis. (Ithcr towns .in; K(;rak (the ancient Kir 
cl-MoJib ; see MoAIirrils), Madeba, Ms Salt ( 10,000), 
Ma’an, El llasa. The le.agiie of the Decajtolis, 
foundc.d .about; 61 n.C. against nom.ad marauders, 
cmbrac(;d, accor<ling to most anthorit i<*s (see 
Pliny, V. IS), Damascus, Philadelphia, Raph.ana, 
Seythofiolis ( licis.an in Calestirn;), Gadara, llipj>os, 
Dios, Pella, Gerasa (.ferash), Kan.'ilha. Some of 
these have yielded im})ortant results to cA'cavation, 
notably (Jerasa. Amman has a line thciatre. In 
the Great War h'ais.al and the Rrifish wrested the 
country (rom the Turks, and when Ihiisal became 
king of 'Iraq, his brother Abdullah was made Emir 
of Korak. I’o Abdull.ah in 192t his father, the 
king of the Hejaz, transferred Afmba (Akaba) 
and Tebuk, including the ruins of tlie ancient 
Nabatman town of Petra ((],v.), the ‘rose-red city 
half as old as time.’ See Mrs Steuart Erskine, 
Varnished, Cities of Arahia (1924). 
liemtiii. See Horn. 

Kerbcla ( Karhala), a town and holy place of 
the Shiites in 'Ir.aq, 60 miles SW. of Bagdad, with 
which it has railway connection (1923) by Ilindiya 
Barrage. The pilgrims number at least 200, (HIO 
annually. J’he sanctity of Kerbela arises from the 
fact that it is built on the site of the battlefield 
on w hicih Hasan, son of Ali and Fatima, lost his 
life (680) in attempting to maintain his right of 
succession to the khalitate (see KilAl.iF). Every 
Shiite Moslem throughout the wnrld who can 
allord it seeks sepulture in the holy ground there 
or at Najaf. On the occasion of the Arab rising 
in 1916 the Turks fired on the holy buildings, but 
were driven off. Pop. 65,000. See Stevens, By 
Tigris and Euphrates ( 1923 ). 


Kerch. See Kertch. 

Kerensky, Alex anderFeodorovich, Russian 
revolutionary statesman, born at Simbirsk in 1881, 
son of a local high school ^irinoipal, studied law at 
Petrograd. A member of the Socialist Revolu- 
tionary p.'irty ( ‘ Group of Toil ’ ), and its leader in 
the Duma, he acted as counsel for various victim.s 
of reactionary governments, and had himself some 
('.xperience of imprisonment. At the revolution of 
M.arch 1917 he became a member of the Duma 
Committee and minis(;er of justice in tin; provi- 
sional government that it set up, La((;r ho was 
minister for war, and on Prince George Lvolfs resig- 
nation he became premier (July 1917). General 
Ivorniloirs insurrection was unsu(;cessful ; but 
Kerensky’s poli(;y of compromise with the bour- 
geois parties was oi)pos(;d on the other side by the 
uncompromising Bolsheviki. He was driven from 
office by the Bolshevik revolution of November, 
and fled, 

Kf^rjfiieleiiy or Desolation Island, of vol- 
canh; origin, situated in the Southern Indian Ocean, 
between 48"' 39' and 49" 44' S. lat. and 68" 42' .and 
70'' 35' E. long,, being 85 miles long by 79 wide, 
'j'he surface is mountainous (Mount Ross, 6120 
feet), and most of the interior is covered w'ith an 
ice-sheet and its glaciers. Numerous islands and 
rocks encircle (he coasts. The shores are veiy 
irregular, long fjords pene.trating far inland and 
forming good harbours. The clirnfito is raw% and 
storms are nearly constant. The island was dis- 
covered in 1772 by a Breton explorer, Yves de 
Kergueh;n-Tr6marec 0745 97), and wuis visi(/cd by 
Captain (kjok ( who christened it Desolation Island) 
in 1776, and by the Cladlenger and other expedi- 
tions. It was anut'.xed by b'ranco in 1893. 

Kcrtf Helen Cabba^ne [Pringlca a?disrorhu- 
fiea), (be only known species of a \ery curious 
genus of Cnicifcne, found only in Kerguelen. It 
has along, stout, pcic'uuial rooL-stock, and a boiled 
head of le.aves very similfir to those of the common 
garden cjibbage. 'fhe root-stocks havi; the flavour 
of horse-nidish. The d(;nso white heart of the 
cluster of le.'iyes tastes like mustard and cress, but 
is coarser. 'The whole foliage abounds in a very 
jmugent jtale-yellow essential oil, which is (toniined 
in vesH<;ls that run ])arallel (o the veins of the leaf, 
'fhe flow'ers are without jietals, except in shel- 
(.ered places. 'I'ln' K('rgueh;n cabbage was useil by 
voyagers, boileil either by itself, or with beef, pork, 
&c., chiefly on account of its antiscorbutic qualities. 
It has been enormously reduced by rabbits un- 
fortunately set free on the island. It i.s now 
re.stricted to localities inaccessible to these pests. 
Kerkyi •a. See Corfu. 

Keriiiadee Islands, a group of volcanic 
islands in the Tacific Ocean, 700 miles NE. from 
Auckland in New Zeal.snd. It consists of Raoul 
or Sunday Island (7200 acres), Mai;aulay Island 
(764 acres), ( 'urtfis Islands, L'Esperance, and several 
smaller islaiuls. Attemitts at settlement have not 
suci'ceded. The climate resembles that of New 
Zealand. The group was discovered in 1788, an- 
nexed by Gr<*at Britain in 1886, and in 1887 diiidared 
part of jNt;w' Zealand. 

Kerinail, or Karman (anc. Carmania), one of 
the eastern iirovinccs of Persia, lying south from 
Khorassan, and having an area of abou(; 60,000 
sq. m. Much of the north and north-east is occu- 
pied by the Desert of Kerman (parl;S of it salt 
swamps), which forms a part of the grt;at central 
desert of Iran. The southern portion, although 
mountainous, is equally arid and barren wdth the 
north, except the small tra(;t of Nftrmanshir, 
towards the east, which is fertile and w’ell w'atered. 
Roses are cultivated for the manufacture of attar 
of roses; silk and various gums are exported. The 
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inliabitantK, wJio number perhaps 500,000, are chiefly 
Persians proper; tlie reht are Guebrea (Gabrs) 
or Parsees, IbilUcliis, and other wandering tribes. 
— Kerman, the chief town, is situated near the 
middle oi the province, in the central mountain- 
range, ami {‘ontaiuK a population estimated at 
70,0(K). Kerman was the great emporium for the 
trade by the I’ersian (Julf and the Indian Ocean. 
In 172^ tli(i town was destroyed by the Afghans ; 
in 1704 it was taken and pillaged by Aga Moham- 
med, and .40,0(X) of the inhabitants made slaves. 
But the chief cause (jf tlie decline of its trade was 
the tall of ({ombrun, its port, before the rising 
prosperity of Bushire. At present Kerman is 
mainly noted for tlie manufacture of the famous 
Kermau carpets (a sort of woollen rugs), shawls, 
and felts. 

K(‘rinaTisliali (also Kaumanshah ami Kie- 
MANSllAUAN ), a llourishiug town of Persia, capital 
of Persian Kurdistan, near the right bank of tin; 
river Kerkhah. It is the centre of converging 
routes from Bagdad, 'reheran, and Lsfahhn. Its 
commerce is considerabh.', and there are manu- 
factures of carpets and Aveapons. It was occujiied 
alternately by Turks and Russians ju IhlO 17- A 
railway has been projected from Jlagdad (and 
built to the Persian frontier), the intervening 
count jy presenting no engineering dillicuities. But 
between Kennanshah and Teheran the country is 
mountainous. Po]). 65,000. 

Kertlies, a crimson dyestutr* got from Coccus 
ilicis ( sect ’occus ), found in Mediterranean »;ountries 
on a small oak, Cucrcits CAn-cifcrn. The name is 
also given to a elieriy-red mineral (see A.N'i'iMONY ), 
usually in tufts of capillary crystals ; a, mixture 
of sesijuioxide and siisipiisulphide ol antimony; 
approximate composition ( SboSjl.^Sb./)^. It was 
formerly much used for the same purposes as 
James’s Powder, 

lieriiei% .Vndeea.s Justin us, one of the lead- 
ing members of the * Swabian School’ of ]>oets, uas 
born at Ludwigsburg, in Wurttmnberg, IHth Seii- 
tember 1780. lie stmlied at Maulbronn, and after- 
wards medicine at Tubingen, ami .settled in 1818 
as a physician at Wildbad, and finally at Weins- 
berg. 1-lcre lie died, 21st February 1802. Along 
with his friends Uhland and (t. Schwab he pub- 
lished Pitctisch.rc Almannrh ( 1812) and Dcidsrhcr 
Dichtciucitld But his chief [loetical works 

i{xvilic,isesrh(tttc)i ifon d'cni Srhot/cuspider Lux ( ISI I ), 
Ronianilsclte l)ichtxin<]cn. (1817), and I>cr Iclzlc. 
Blvtciistca (1852). His jiootry approaches 
closely to the Volkslicdcv in freshmsss and simpli- 
city, and is lit up with gleams of humour ; but it 
somelimes drojis to the lower levels of romanticism. 
He took a keen interest in the jihenomena of animal 
magnetism, and wrote several books on the sub- 
ject, one of A\ \\\c\\. Dll' ScJu rin con Vrccorst (1829), 
excited great attention. See Lives by Nietbammer 
(1877):uul Reinhard (IS^Sl), and 4)u Brel’s A"c7’yn:r 
Unii J)li' .Sr hi /■ in con Frrcocst (1880). 

Kero.seiie. See Petroleum, Paraffin. 

146roiia.lU% 1 a iiusf, ue ( 1 049-1754) , a mistre.ss of 
Charles 11. (n.v.), vorked in tlu! interests t>f France, 
and was marie I)uclu‘ss oi Portsmouth. See a 
monogra[)li by H. J’'orm>voii (1880). 

KerowlU;. See Karauli. 

Itcrr* See Kek. 

Kerry, a maritime county in the south-west of 
Ireland, in the province of ISfun.stcr, is bounded on 
the N. liy the e.stuary of the Shannon, and on the AV. 
by the Atlantic Ocean ; area, 1858 sip m.* One-fourth 
is barren mountain-land, and more than one tentli 
bog and marsh. Maximum lengt h, north U) south, 
67 miles ; maximum Avidth, 55 miles. Its coast-line 
is about 220 miles in length ; is fringed with islands, 


of which the ciiief arc Valentia, the Blasquete, and 
the Skelligs ; and is deeply indented by Kenmare, 
Dingle, and Tralee bays. Between these and the 
smaller bays are extensions of the mountain-system 
which stretches westAvard from the county of 
Waterford. The principal groun is Macgillicuddy’s 
Reeks, the chief summit of which, Carran Tual, 
3414 foot, is the highest in Ireland. The rivers are 
short ami of little consequence. The county con- 
tains numerous lakes, some of them, especially the 
Lakes of Killarney (q.v.), of exquisite beauty, 
'i’lie climate is mild, but moist, especially on the 
coast. The soil rests on slate and sandstone, with 
limestone. Iron, cojiper, ami lead ores abound, but 
arc not much Avorked. Slate and flagstone are 
quarricil in Valentia. The manufactures aie in- 
eotisiderable ; oats and butter are the eliief exports. 
The tisheries on the coast are considerable. Kerry 
returns seven members to Diiil Eireanu. Pop. 

( 1841 ) 293, 88t) ; ( 1871 ) 190,014 ; ( 1881 ) 201,039 ; 
(1911) 1.59,691, nearly all Roman Catholics. The 
county is rich in aiudent ruins, including Mmikross 
Abbey and Innisfallen. 

KersailtitC, the name given to certain 1am- 
jirophyres, igneous rocks of someAvliat abnormal 
clmmical composition, which occur typically as 
narrow dykes and other small intrusions. 'I'he 
ker.santites consist e.s.sentinlly of biotite and piagio- 
cla.sc felspar, and, together Avith the mineltes, 
biotite-ortliocla.se rocks, are included in the tenn 
‘ mica-tra}).’ 'I'liey are frequently Jiiueli Aveatbered 
and rich in .secondary earhonates. The name is 
taken from Kersanlon, a small hamlet near Brest. 

Kcrsvy, OI Kkrskvmkrk, a variety of woollen 
cloth, ilitlering from ordinary broadcloth by being 
AvoA’'en as a Twill ((pv.). It is easily distinguished 
Irom the common cloth by the (liagomil ribbed 
appearance of its upper side*, A\lieie tlie nap, not 
being raised, alloAvs its strueture to be seen. A 
very thin fine make of Kersey i.s (tailed cassiinere. 

Kertcll is ( as it was also before being destroyed 
by the allies in 1855) an imjiortant port of tlie 
Crimea, on the strait of Kertch or Yenikali*, A\liich, 
20 miles long and 3 t,o 25 wide, connects the Seta 
of Azov Avith the Black S(>h.. It ox)>orts giain, lin- 
seed, fish, and caviare, and has tobacco, metal, and 
fish-curing AAorks and flour mills. 'J’here aie oil- 
borings in the peninsula. The museum lor the 
Greek and other antiiiuities discAivered in the 
neighbourhood Avas removed to Peiiogiad after 
having be(tn ])artly rifled by the allied .soldiers in 
1855, but many tine antiiiuities continue to be found 
near by. The mineral sjirings altiact considerable 
iiumbei.s. Kerteh, the ancient J*<nitiravancrn or 
Jiosporns, founded in tin! middle of the Ot-li century 
B.C. by Miletans, aash the (aipital of the ancient 
kingdom of tin; Bosporus, and subsequently of a 
.state founded by lli(i son of Mithridates about 
100 n.C. From 1318 to 1475 it wjis a depOt of the 
Genoese ; then it came into tlie hands of the Turks ; 
and in 1771 it AAas acquired by the Russians. Pop., 
with Yenikale, 50,000. 

Kesliub Chuiiiler Sc‘ii. S(‘e Brahmo Samaj. 

Kestcveii, The Parts of, the sonth-Avest 
dhusion of Lincolnshire (mv.), an administrative 
eounty, and, with Rutland (since 1918), a parlia- 
mentary county Avitli tAvo divisions. 

Kestrel, or Winxijiover {Falco Unnunculus), 
a small species of falcon found in the north of 
Europe in the warmer months, resident iii the 
south all the year round, and particularly abundant 
in Si»aln. In Britain it is one of the commonest 
birds of prey, though its numbers were considerably 
reduced by persecution before its harmlessness and 
its utility as a check on the too rapid multiplication 
of mice were fully recognised. The name wind- 
1 hover refers to the bird’s graceful h.ibit of balancing 
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itself in gale or calm, as some otlier birds do, by a 
slight, continuous flapping of the wings. Jefl’eries 
thus describes the mechanism of hovering : ‘ Wliilo 
hovering there are several forces balanced : first, 
the original impetus onM^ards ; secondly, that of the 
depressed tail dragging and stopping that onward 
course ; thirdly, that of the wings beating down- 
wards ; and fourthly, that of the wing a little re- 
versed beating forwards, like backing water with 
a 8(!ull.’ Tlie kestrel feeds chiefly on mice and 
voles, and in the south it often cantures grass- 
ho])pers and largo beetles, such as cockchafers. It 
is oiu! of the best friends of the farmer. It seldom 
attacks birds. The eggs are laid in the old nest 
of a crow or the like, or in any convenient cavity : 
they are usually of a fine brownish-red colour, four 



Kestrels ( Fnlco tinnunrultu^) : 
1, tlie male ; 2, tlio female. 


to six in number. The adult male is 14 inches in 
length, witli bluish-gray, chestnut, and bufl' colora- 
tion ; the female, wTiicdi is not appreciably larger, 
has more nifous plumage, but becomes very like the 
male in later life. The Lesser Kestrel {F. ccuc/iris), 
a southern bird, is a v(‘ry rare visitor to Britain ; 
it is 12 intdies in length, and has white instead of 
yellow claws. In America the representative of 
the kestrel is F. sparverius, known in the States 
as the ‘ Sparrow-hawk.’ 

Ki’iswickf a market-town of Cumberland, near 
the confluence of the tireta and the Derwent, 16 
miles NNW. of Amhleside. In its immediate 
\ icinity are wooded Castle Head and beautiful 
l)(‘rwentwater (q.v.), whilst to the north towers 
Skiddaw (.*1058 feet). A great txjurist centre, it 
is a pleasant little place, with a town-hall (1813), 
lead -pencil manufactories, and a church (1839). 

( Ireta Hall was Coleridge’s home and Southey’s. 
Southey’s grave is in Crosthwaite (dmrehyard near 
by ; his monument, with mutaph by Wordsworth, 
in Crosthwaite church. The Keswick convention 
‘ for the promotion of personal holiness ’ has met 
annually since 1876. Pop. 5600. See Lake Di.steict. 

Robert. See Kett. 

Ketch, J ACK. See Execution. 

Ketones. See Acetones. 

Kett, Robert, a tanner, who held a manor in 
Wymondliarn, in Norfolk, raised the standard of 
insurrection in that county in July 1649. The 
cause of the outbreak was a wide-spread dissatis- 
faction of the country-people against the gentry, 
particularly with regard to the enclosure of (ommon 
lands. Sixteen thousand men gathered round Kett 
on Mousehold Heath, overlooking Norwich. This 


city was twice captured by the rebels ; on the 
second occasion they held it until they were driven 
out by the Earl of Warwick, and compelled to fight 
a battle, in which Kett was defeated and captured. 
He was afterwards hanged at Norwich. 

See ^vork8 by A. Neville (1575), F. W. Russell (1869), 
and J. Clayton (1912). 

Kettelcr, Baron von (1811-77), bishop of 
Mainz, energetically oppt)Kod rationalism in tneo- 
logy, cherished socialist views, first opposed and then 
accepted the infallibility decree, and was Bismarck’s 
most strenuous opponent in tlie Knlturkainpf. 

Kettcrintf, in Northamptonshire, 75 miles 
NNW. of JiOTidoii, has a fine I’erpendicular church, 
town-hall, art gallery, and corn exchange, and 
manufactures Iwiots and shoes, phish, bruslies, <S:c. 
I'he charter for th(‘ market was given by Henry 

III. in 1227 to the monks of I’eterborougli. Pop. 
30,000. 

Kcttledruiii. ^ee Drum. 

Kciipcr, the n)>j»er division of the Triassic 
System (q.v.). 

Kew, a A illage in Surrey, in the borough of 
Kiclimond, ami on the right bunk of the Thames, 
wbi(di is here crossed by a line granite bridge, 
rebuilt in 1899, 55 feet wide. Foremost among 
objects of interest fit Kew an^ the Royal Botanic 
(lardcns, containing magnificent collections of 
plants, both mitive and exotic. Established in 
1700 by tlie mother of Ceorge HI., ami made 
a national institution in 1841, the gardens now 
extend over nearly 300 acres, ami haie a million 
visitors yearly. In 1903 tlie administralion of 
Kew (hardens, wliieh until that yefir Imd been 
under the Ollice of Works, was transferred to the 
Board of Agricvltiire and Fisheries. In addition 
to numerous bot-lioust's and conservatories, the 
prineiiial features are a palm-liouse 362 feet liy KX) 
and 06 feet high; a temjierate-hon.se of flu? same 
lieight, occupying three fourths of an acre ; four 
museums; a Jaboratory ; the North gallery, con- 
taining sketches from nature taken in diil’ereiit 
parts of the world ; and the Pagoda, an octagonal 
ten-storied building 163 feet liigb. To the south- 
west of tlie gardens is an observiitory, cbielly used 
as a meteorohtgical station ; lieri! are kept the 
thermometer ami other meteorologii;al ami mag- 
netical instruments which serve as standards for 
the United Kingdom. Close to tlie nortliern 
entrance is Kew l^alace, formerly a favourite resi- 
dence of Ceorge III. and of Queen (fliarlotte, who 
died there. In tlni church, built in 1714, jind sub- 
sequently enlarged, is an organ presented by Ceorge 

IV. , saia to have been used liy Handel; and in 
the clmrcbyard adjoining are the graves of Cains- 
borough and two less-known artists, Meyer and 
Zotlany. Sir Peter Lely once lii ed on the Green. 

Kewatin. See Keewatin. 

Ke'^ecnaw Point, a peninsula of Michigan 
((].v.), projecting into Lake Sujierior, and co-exten- 
sive with Keweenaw county (350 sq. m.). It is 
famed for its copiier-rnines. 

1 Key, in Music, the series of notes, or scab*, in 
which modem music is written. Each note on the 
stave may form the tonic or keynote of a scale, 
which is called after the name of that note (see 
Music). A piece is said to be in such and such a 
key when that key predominates tlirougbont ; and 
the tonic harmony of the key is commonly to be 
found at the close of the piece, unless it leads to 
some further movement. It is held by many that 
each of the various keys has a character, or colour, 
as it is termed, of its own. In connection with 
music, the name key is also given to the levers by 
which the pianoforte, organ, &c, are played ; to the 
levers on wind-instruments for opening or closing 
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certain of the sound -holes ; and to the wrest used 
for tuning the pianoforte, drum, &c. 

Key* or Cay (Span, cayo, ‘reef’), in the West 
Indies and on the Florida coast, a Ioav islet or shonl. 

Key, El LKN, Swedish fennnist, biographer, and 
miscellariiioiis writer, was born 11th December 1856 
on her fatlier’s estate at Sundsholm, Smaland. 
When lier father, a Radical member of the Riksdag, 
lost his fortune in 1880, she became a teacher in 
Stockholm, and afterwards lecturer in a people’s 
institute. This wt)rk she gave up later for general 
lecturing and writing. From 1903 she travelled, 
and lived latterly on the shores of Lake Vettern. 
Of her many books, The Century of the Child^ Love 
and Marridge, The Woman Movement, and others 
have been translated into English. Lifslinjer 
(1903-5-6) is also noteworthy. A woman of rich 
and vital personality, she is rather a prophet than 
a scieiitilic writer. Her views havti given ri.se to 
dissensions both among the friends and among the 
foes of the emancii)ation of women. See an essay 
by Landquist (1909), and Life by Mrs Nystroin- 
llamilton ( trans. 1913). 

Rev, Francis Scctt, author of ‘The Star- 
spangled Ranner,’ was born in Maryland, 9th 
August 1780, practised law at Frederick ( 'ity and 
at Wasliinglon, and becanns district attorney for 
the District of (’ohimbia. It was during the British 
invasion in 1 8 14, at tin; attack on Baltimore, which 
he witnessed from an English man-of-w’ar, that 
Key, after watching through the gray dawn to 
s(‘e which Hag floated over the ramparts of Fort 
MclLmry, wrote the words whic.h have kept, his 
name alive. IIodi<}d 11th January 1843. A collec- 
tion of his poems a])peanid in 1857. 

Key, Thoma.s HiiWiTT (1799-1875), headmaster 
of University (killege School and [irofesaor of Uom- 
[)arative Grammar in University College, London, 
was eminent as a Latin philologist and author of a 
Lathi (Jr amviar eiXid of a TjU tin- English Dictionary. 
Key IslaiiilH. See Kp:i I.sland.s. 

Keyliaill, with its tidal basin, docks, and naval 
engineering colhige, is on Keyham Lake, an eastern 
inlet of the Hamoaze ; see Plymouth. 

Keyiie, St, a holy virgin, said to have lived 
about 490, whosci name survives in an old church 
in Cornwall, near Liskeard, and still more so in its 
famous well. AVhichever of a newly married pair 
Hrsl. drinks of its water will bear rule. See 
Southey’s ballad. 

Mcy.s, Hou.sk of. See Man (Lslk of). 

K«*ys, Power of the. S.ee Pope. 

lic'iy West, a port of entry and capital of 
Monro(! county, Florida, is situated on the island 
of Ivey West (Span. Cayo llueso, ‘Bone Reef’), 60 
miles SW. of Cajie Sable ; a coral island, 7 miles 
long, 2 to 3 wide, and nowhere more than 11 feet 
above the lev(d of the sea. It has a deep-water 
harbour, and, as the nearest American port to 
Col6n (4‘2(X) miles), profits enormou.sly by the open- 
ing of the I’anama ( lanal. In view of this, it was 
connected with the Florida mainland at Miami 
( 1908 ) by a very expensive railway passing from 
islet to islet and over them on concrete arches and 
bridges— one a viaduct of 7 miles in length. The 
harbour, whiidi was a great military and naval 
centre in the w'ar with S[)ain in 1898, is strongly 
fortified. There are cigar manufactures and sponge- 
fisheries. The subtropical vegetation is luxuriant, 
and the warm and equable climate attracts con- 
sumptives. Pop. 19,000. 

Khabarovsk, or Khabarovka, at the junc- 
tion of the Ussuri with the Amur, and connected 
by rail with Vladivostok, capital of the Maritime 
Province (q.v.) of Siberia and of the whole Amur 


region, was seized by the Japanese after the Russian 
revolutions ; pop. ^,000. 

Khaibar Pass, the great northern military 
road between the Punjab and Afghanistan, winds in 
a north-westerly direction for 33 miles between the 
projecting spurs of two enclosing ranges of hills. 
The pa.ss IS merely the bed of a narrow watercourse, 
and varies in width from 150 yards to 20, though 
in one place it is only ‘ 10 /eet or le.ss.’ It is 
liable at times to be suddenly flooded. The moun- 
tains on either side are in many places perpendicular 
walls of smooth rock, and can be climbed only in a 
few places ; they vary in height from 1404 to 3373 
feet. The Khaibar (or Khyber) Pass has been the 
key of the adjacent regions in either direction 
from the |days of Alexander the Great. During 
the Afghan wars of 1839-42 it was twice traversed 
by a British army, in spite of an obstinate defence 
by the natives. The hrst fighting in tlu' Afghan 
war of 1878-80 was in forcing an entrance into this 
pa.ss. It was stipulated in the treai y of Gandamak 
(1879) that the Anglo-Indian authorities were in 
future to have full control of this pass. 'Fhe treaty 
of 1919 provided for dtunarcation of the frontier in 
the west Khaibar. A railway has been built 
through the pass, to be extended heriiafter to 
Jalalabad and Kabul. 

Kbairpur, a Mohammedan state In Sind, E. of 
the Indus; area, 6050 sq. m. ; po]>. 103,000. 

Kbsiki (Hind, ‘dusty’), a brownish -yellow 
twilled <!otton cloth used lor sepoy iinifoiins ; then 
adojited also by British troops abroad ; ami later 
extemh‘d, in the uniforms of home troo]).s, to woollen 
cloth of yellow i.sh, brownish, grayish, greenish hue. 
KllblUl. See Mo.sayeima, Khalif. 

Kbalif (also HI )elt Cali'ph; Arab. Khahjdh, 
‘successor’ ; fully Kladif^h liasul Allah). In the 
beginning tlie Khalifs were ‘ the successors of the 
Prophet of God,’ and as such w ere rulers in the land. 
As I.slam became extend(id ami iiimly established 
the khalifate developed into a dynasly which 
ruled a great empire. It cannot be too definitely 
emphasised that the khalifs had no re.semblance 
whatsoever to the position of head of a church such 
as the Pope of Home. They were great kings who 
ruled their lands and wert; never spiritual leadeis ; 
indeed they claimed not oidy to rule their own 
immediate lands but the whole world. The 
khalifate was, at any lato so far as the orthodox 
Sunnis were concerned, an elective post ; and it 
is a matter of fact that only six out of the great 
dynasty of the A bbasids who ruled for two and a 
half centuries were succeeded by their sons. How 
ever, even when empire and power were both gorn*, 
the khalifs were recognised as being the fount of all 
power, and we see many occasions when pow'eiful 
kings bt‘sought from a khalif, who was little moie 
than a prisoner, the authority of his sanction to 
rule. 

The First Four Khali/s.—Thc, Prophet leaving no 
son, the wise and good AbU-Bakr, father of his 
favourite wife Ayesha, was elected by an assemhlx 
of the faithful (632 A.D.). On Abu-hakr’s acces- 
sion, Muhammad’s jirophetic rival, Mosailima, wa.s 
defeated and killed by Khfdid, ‘the Sword of God,’ 
and the Arabs were united in faith and in the holy 
war which the khalif immediately declared against 
Syria. KhMid routed the Persiansin several battles, 
and a Roman imperial army was severely defeated 
in this reign. Abu-bakr at his death (634) was 
succeeded by Umar (Omar), another father in-law, 
under whom the wai was continued.' Damascus 
capitulated ; Baalbek and Emesa fell ; and Jeru- 
salem after a sharp conflict surrendered (636). 
Aleppo was surprised; Antioch yielded after a 
battle ; Tripoli and Tyre were l)etrttyed, and by the 
end of 638 Abh Obeidah and Kh&lid had given 
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all Syria to the khalifate. Meanwhile the little 
Arab Christian kingdom of Hira had been de- 
stroyed (632). Persia also fell. With the national 
banner she lost all hope at the four days’ battle 
of Kadisiya (635), west from the Euphrates, not 
far from old Hira. A few inonths after the battle 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon, the Persian capital, were 
taken. Kufa was planted near Hira, which soon 
disappeared. Now Kufa’s great rival Basra was 
founded, ‘ Tiie victory of victories ’ at Neha-wend 
(612) permitted one army to reduce Ecbatana 
and Me<lia, then to help the army of Syria to 
siilxliie Iraq and i)ai*t of Armenia. Another army 
with Saad had conquered as far as the east end of 
the Persian Culf. Egypt had also been subdued. 
Prom Syria Amru broke into Egypt by Pelusiuin 
and took Mem])hiH. The native monothelite Chiis- 
tians lielped him to expel the »)rthodox (beoks. 
Alexandria capitulated in 641 ; was recovered, 
retaken, and dismantled in 646. TJiereafter Caiio 
bee.ame tlie cai)ital of Egypt. Umar it was who 
began the use of tlie Hegira ( Hijra or Hedjra), the 
Prophet’s lotreat from Mecca (622), as the Muham- 
ma(lan era, and took the title Amir ul-Mu’miiun, 

‘ Commander of the P'aithful.’ Uthrnan’s lieutenant 
Abdullah fouglit many battles in the North yVfiican 
pi ovinces of Tripoli and Gyrene, and gathered much 
tribute, but elFectod no settlement in this region. 

Umar was stabbed liy a Persian slave in 644. On 
his death a council of six ai>pointed as third khalif 
UthmAN (Othman), the Prophet’s secretary and 
Hon-in-law. lie lixed the text of the Koran, and 
prevented disputes by burning all previous copies, 
II is weak government, however, raised complaints 
and insurrection on all sides, although success still 
followed Islamic arms, and in his reign Persia was 
finally subdued. Also, by the capture of Herat, 
Merv, and Balah, Utlmian’s bold on the country 
betwiMMi the Culf and the Oxus was completed. 
He was Ixisieged in M(Hlina and muidered (656). 

Utbimin was succeeded by the heroic Ali, poet, 
soldier, and saint, busband of Pfi,tjni<‘i, and son of 
(he Prophet’s uncle Abu Taleb. Ayesha, foment- 
ing rebellion, he defeated near Basra on the 
‘ Day of the Camel,’ in the first battle of tlie first 
Moslem civil wai. She was takmi on her camel 
and sent into retirement in Meilina, for Ali ha<l 
tiansferrod the seat of government to Kufa. 
Mu'awiyah, governor of Syria, son of that Abu 
Sufiari who as Muhammad’s enemy had been beaten 
at Bedr, and had helped to beat him at Ohuil, 
claimed to succeed his cousin Uthnian, and seduced 
or subdued Syria, Egypt, Yemen, and Persia. On 
Ali’s murder by a fanatic he negotiated the abdi- 
cation of Ali’s son Hassan, and becoming khalif in 
‘ tlm year of union ’ 661, made the title hereditary. 

The khalifate aro.se in the most degenerate 
period of Persian, Roman, and European lule. 
An explanation of its progress is found in tlie 
exhaustion of the empire and Persia in their 
mutual wars; the real valour of the Arabs enor- 
mously enhanced by their religious enthu.siasm and 
greed of spoil ; in their comparativ«> moderation 
towards the conquered; and in their el.sewherc 
unknown princijde of comparative toleiation in 
religion. But underlying the onward sweep of 
Islam there was not so much a religious move- 
ment as a breaking forth of the Arab peoples from 
their narrow and unattractive desert to the more 
fertile lands of their neighbours. Christian sects 
were hitter against one another, and in Christian 
nations imperial centralisation, extortion, and 
tyranny, and ecclesiastical tyranny and perse- 
cution, had almost extinguished patriotism. The 
invaders, therefore, were regarded with indiffer- 
ence or welcome, though few except Arabs yet 
preferred Islam to tribute or the sword. The 
difficulty for the Arabs, headed by a khalif account- 


able only to God, Ids own conscience, and the 
patience of his subjects, was not to conquer, but 
to govern, and so to keep. 

'J'he Umayvads.— Mu AW lY AH (661-80) was the 
6rsb khalif of the Uinayyad dynasty, and his seat 
was at Damascus, The conquest of Syria liad now 
provided harbours, men, and materials for fleets, but 
in naval warfare the Saracens had to acknowledge 
the superiority of the Greeks, As archers and 
horsemen they had no superiors, but in the scientific 
part of warfare they never attained endnence. 
Muawiyah had captured Kliixles in 653. In 672 
he began a siege of Constantinople by sea and 
land widc.h lasted intermittently for seven years. 
In Africa conquest was resumed in 661, when 
Mu'awiyah was asked for aid by the pi evince, 
groaning nmlcr the civil and militaiy tyranny of 
the Patriarcli of Carthage. Okba subdued the 
open eountiy, until in 670 he founded Kairawa-u 
and the great mosciue wliivli bears Ids name. 
The (irreek empire being thus ex^telled, the mixe<l 
po]niIation Tirel’erred the klialitate to Moorish 
anaichy. The most important (xauiience in 
Mu'awiyaii’s reign was probably Ids deidings with 
Ali and his son Has.san. Ali was defeated and 
murdered in 661 ; and his son, ajipoirited khalif in 
his stead by their followers the Sldites, had no 
ilesire to continue the struggle, and retired to 
Medina, where he died eight or nine years aftei 
wards. Ali, Jlas.san, Husain, and Ids lineal de 
.Mcendants to the ninth generation are the only 
Imams or spiritual rulers lecognised by t-lie Sldites. 
The tw'elftb, the Mabdi, is not yet dead, but will 
appear befoie the judgment day. ’I'lie tomb of Ali, 
the first khalif recognised by the Sldites, whose 
name is the watc.bw'ovd of undying hatred lietw’een 
Turk and Ter Gin, is at Meslu'd Ali, tlie ancient 
Hira, soutli of Kufa. All the Imams’ tombs are 
centres of Shiite })ilgrimage. 

Mu’aw’iyah was an Aiab gentleman, but the 
.same can hardly be said about the lest of Ids line. 
His .son YazId I. (OSO-83) suceetMled him. Ali’s son 
Husain had fought well at Constau<ino])le under 
the father, but the son’s rigid be would not own. 
Splendid promises lured him from Medina to lead 
a rebellion in Iraq. On the plain of Kerbela he and 
almost all his follow’ors wane slain in battle. The 
Shiites look upon Hu.sain as a martyi', and his 
toml) at Keibela is to them one of the holiest 
places in the world. 

Yazid I. w^as followed by Mu'awiyah II. (683); 
and he by Mkuwan I. (murdered 685). Abd -UL- 
Malik’s troubled reign lasted till 705. He encour- 
aged scholars to translate Persian liteiatnre into 
Arabic, and gave the klmlifate a coinage of its own. 
He negotiated w ith Justinian IT. in 686 the removal 
of the Mardaites, who in Eehanon, round Byblos, 
their jmrt and nucleus, had been a most willing 
and useful barrier to Mubammndan conquest. But 
they were monothelite Christians. They were 
scattered over the eiiqiire. In 692, to sujiport his 
wars he imposed the Haratch or (5apitation tax on 
all Christian men, one of the deadliest blights of 
the Muhammadan and Turkish empires. 

The glorious reign of the inactive Wai.Id I. 
(705-15) saw the khalifate extended at one end by 
the addition of Spain, where, in 711, a Moslem 
army under Tarik landed at Gebel el Tarik (Gib- 
raltar) and ailvanced into Spain, aTid, owing to the 
indifference of the people and the help of the per- 
secuted Jews, added their lands to the khalifate ; 
Sogdiana, at the other extremity of the empire, 
between the Oxus, the Jaxartes, and the Caspian 
Sea, was taken from the Turks by Kuteibah, and 
the khalifate extended to the mouth of the Indus. 
SUT.AIMAN I. (died 717) sent a magnificent army 
and fleet under his brother Mdslemali against Con- 
stantinople ; but next year (718) both perished 
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almost utt-erly. The newly invented Greek fire 
had immensely aided the city in this siege and the 
fomer. 'J’o (Constantinople belongs the honour 
of having been the first and strongest bridle of 
Islam. (iooil Umar II. s reign ended in 720. 
YazID T1. died 724. IIlSHAM died 743. WalId 
II. was killed in the insurrection (744). Yazid III, 
died 744. IbrThim was dethroned by Mkuwan II., 
governor of Armenia (744). 

The character of the Umayyads had not made 
tliem popular, and the mode of their elevation 
encouraged civil war, whereof they had continual 
experience. The whole land between the Indus 
and Euphrates was convulsed with the struggle 
between white Umayyads and black Abbasids. 
Merwan was defeatocl near the Zab, pursued into 
Mgypt, and there fell in battle near Iluabir, near to 
Memphis (750). With the end of the llmayyad 
dynasty came also the end of Arab domination, 
while the seat of rule passed from Dainascns to 
Bagilad. Three brothers descended from Abbas, 
uncle of the prophet, arose, and Abdallah, their 
uncle, after inviting eighty of the Umayyads to 
a conference and a feast at Uamasens, murdered 
them. 

Tlie Ahhasids, — The first Umayyad united the 
khalifate ; the fiv.st Abbasid divided it. One U may - 
ad, Abd ur-Kahman, escaped from the maH.sacre 
y Abdallah, and, crossing the strait into Spain, 
founded after a struggle the Umayyad amirate, 
which became in later years the khalifate of Spain 
or Cordoba. 'J’he year 800 may bo considered the 
culminating point of the khalifate, though it is 
al.so true that it was under the Abbasids that the 
decline of the khalifate liegaii. 

Auu’l-'Abbas (750 -54), called also SafTah, ‘ tlie 
shedder ’ of his enemies’ blood, was followed by his 
brother Auu .Ta'fau Al-MansFui (754-75), who 
founded Bagdad for the seat of empire, Al-Maiidi 
(775-85), Al-JIadi (785-86). Al-liAdi’s brother, 
HauUn UR-RasiiId, ‘The Just’ (Harouu al Ilaschid) 
(786-809), owes his fame to tlie interested praise 
of orthodox and literary men. He persecuted the 
(dll istiams, and made eight destructive attacks on 
the Greek empire in Asia Minor, but rather as a 
brigand and slayer than as a conqueror. Under 
him the great, family of Barmecides ruled the land, 
and (lid perhaps more than any other family to 
increase the wealth and gloiyof the kbalif. His 
throe sons, instciad of acee|»ting his partition of the 
empire, fought for supremacy. AI/-Amin, the kbalif, 
was defeated and slain (S13); Ar-Ma’mitn, bis 
brother (813-33), aided the culmination of Moslem 
culture. He was the fust to juit ‘Imam’ on his 
coinage, bis predecessors having used only Amir 
ul-Mu'minin. In the years 830, 831, and 8.32 he 
penetrated into Asia Minor with groat success. He 
was a great iiatroii of science and literatiiie, and 
his reign may he considered as one of the greatest 
in the Abbasid limj. 

Al-Mo'TASIM (833-42), following bis brother, 
maintained the desolating indecisive wars in Asia 
Minor. With him departed the glory of the Abliasids. 
Afraid to arm or to trust his own subjects, be left 
Bagdad for Samarrali, 100 miles up the Tigris, and 
surrounded himself with 50,000 Tnrk.s. ('ivil and 
military adminisbrati(m was soon in their bands. 
I’heir steadier valour and strengtli compensated 
the decayed religious outlmsiasni of the Arabs. 
Thereafter the klialifs lield power and life by the 
grace of the Turks. 

Before the Abbasids, religion and conq^iiest were 
the ends of Moslem power. The Abbasids strove 
after science and rennement. Yet of. wars they 
had no end. Rebellion hardly ever ceased. Sec- 
tarian persecution was the bane of AL-W7tTHlQ’s 
reign ( 842-47 ), although in many respects he took 
after Ma’mQn as a patron of learning. The same 


may be said of Al*Motawakkil’s (847-61). His 
son, Al-Montasir, conspired with the Turks against 
iiini, slow him, and reigned 801-62. Al-Mosta'In 
reigned 862-66; Al-Mo'TAZZ, 866-68; Al-Muh- 
TADI, 868-70; Al-Mo'tamid, 870-92 ; Ai.-Mo’- 
TADID, 892-902 ; Al-Muktafi, 902-7 ; Al- 
Muktadir, 907-32; Al-Qahir, 932-34. Al-Radj, 
934-40, was the last kbalif that like a true limim 
and kbalif preached to the people. Al-Muttaki 
died 944 ; Al-Mijstakfi, 944-46, his successor, bod 
no teinpoial power beyond the walls of Bagdad. 

Another blow to the khalifate was the rise of the 
Karmatbiaii heresy preached by the piophet at 
Kufa (890), and spread by the swoids of Abu Said 
and his son Abu Taber. In Bahrein and Om5,n, 
where the sect is still numerous, tlieir lenqKual 
power began. Basra was taken, Mecca was raptured 
with great slaughter (930), and the black stone 
(see Kaara) was carried away by those des}nseis 
of pilgrimages and other formalities. IIo\\cv(u-, in 
a few years tlie Karmathian power melU'd away 
under the swoids of the oitbodox. Seo IvAii 
MATHIAN.s. 

Still greater mischief resulled from the size of 
the khalifate itself. Amirs every wlieie bccaine 
hereditary by favour of the Ihalif, then witlionL it ; 
then instead of men and revenue weie stmt com- 
plimentaiy gifts an eleiilmnt, a jewel, a few 
slaves. Then came independence. The Aghlabidei', 
one of whom, Ziyadat Allfib, was governor of !Nortli 
Africa, while his biollier led the expedition agaiii.-^l 
Sicily, reigned ovi'r the.so two regions (ill 909. 
Their .seat was Kairawfin. Idris, of Has.san's and 
Ali’s blood, was proclaimed king in M e.st Afiica in 
788, and established the kingdom of Fez ; he built the 
city (806). He was iioisoiied, it was .said, hy an emis- 
sary of Hurxin nr- Rashid. His descendants reigned 
till 967. With Beiber aid Fatiinides overthrew 
tlieAghlabides and h’diisidcs, and (969- 70) possessed 
themselves of Egypt, which had lieen independent 
since 935. Thence they quickly subdued Syria, 
which they soon lost to the Crnsuders. They giad- 
nally beeame merely phantasnial khalifs nndei their 
■wazirs, who e\’en became sultans, till m 1171 
Saladin, a Kurd, founded the line of A.^Uhid 
sultans of Egypt. 'I'hat country thereafter always 
recognised tlie khalifs of Bagdad as the Com- 
manders of the Faithful. Maniim’s great general, 
TMiir, and his children to tln> fourth genet ation, 
reigned in Khorasan. 

In 917 three Persian brothers, Binvayhids, of 
whom the youngest, Ahmad, was the sLiongest, 
usurped dominion fioni the Ujisjtian Sea to the 
Persian Gulf. The khnlifs, miserable slaves of the 
Turks, called in the Bu way hid sultan, who in 946 
took Bagdad and became the lieutenant or com- 
mander of the Commander of the Faithful, leaving 
him merely a nominal snpe.iiority. When A bud nd- 
Dawlah had his name inserted in the Khnthah and 

I trononneed in the mosque at Friday service, the 
clialifate reached its lowest degradation. In 963- 
75 Nicephorus Phocas and John Zimisces swept 
everything hut the impregnable Tripoli before them, 
from Cappadocia to the walls of Bagdad, letaining 
the oft-contested Cilician cities and Antioidi and 
Cyprus for the empire. I’roni the Euw-ayhid, who 
then and at other times proved hiinsidf a tyranni- 
cal master but a weak protector, the kbalif had to 
appeal to the Turkish Sal ink’s grandson, Tiighril 
Beg. He, pushing towards India the Ghaznaide 
Turkish princes who reigned from the Caspian 
Sea to the Indus, had planted himself in Ecbatana 
(Hamadfln). Marching thence, he destroyed the 
Buwayhid dynasty, tivok Bagdad (1050), and* became 
Defender of the Faith and protector of the kbalif. 
When the Saljiiks, running the usual round of 
Asiatic dynasties — valour, greatness, discord, de- 
generacy, decay — had succumbed to Genghiz Khftn, 
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the khalifa recovered the civil rule of Bagdad 
and 'Iraq Arabi. But Hula^^u, prosecuting his grand- 
father’s conquests, laid siege to Bagdad (1258). 
The kiialif Mo'tasini, from among his seven hun- 
dred concnbines, exhorted him to repent ; but after 
two months the city was sacked with fearful 
slaughter, and Hulagn pronounced sentence of 
deatli on tlie last of Muhammad’s temi)oraI succes- 
sors. The khalifate as an entity had died, but the 
ghost of a great tradition still survived in Egypt. 
Al-Mo'tasim’s representative was found in Egypt 
in 1517 when the 'rurks seized that country. On 
his death in 1558 the sultan of Turkey assumeil 
the title of khalif, which his successors held 
till 1924, when the civil government of Turkey 
abolished the title. As a political entity the 
khalifate had long lost the meaning it had in the 
past. Although the khalifate started with one 
supieme head of the Muhammadan world, by the 
Uth c(Mitury there were eight rulers who took 
the title, and there are as many scattered over the 
woihi to-day who are reverenced by theii subjects 
as hohhiis of the aucimit title, from the Sharif of 
Morocco, the Amir of the Wahhabis, and the Amir 
of the iSenussi to the Tbince of Sambilung in 
Borneo. For the detailed history of the other 
dynasties of importance not treattnl of in this 
article, see such headings as SpvV TN ( for the U mayyad 
dynasty of Ahd ur- Rahman), Fgypt (the Abbasids 
of Fgypt), Turkey (the Ottoman Khalif), Sul- 
ims, !^unn is, Senussi, Mahommkj) and the more 
important of the khalifs. F’or those who wish to 
stufly the history of the khalifate moie closely, the 
following books are recommended : Sir W. Muir, 
The ('(dlphatc, its Rise, Decline, (nul Fall (1898; 
ed. Weil, 1924); Frince (au'tani, Arnudi delV 
Islam (1905 12); Sir Mark Syk(‘s, The Khali Rs 
Last Hcrdaffe. (19l5); and Sir T. W. Armdd, The 
(Jahphxitc ( 1924 ). 

Klialifa* The, Ahduulah et 'I’aaisua (1846- 
99), successor to the Madhi MahomnuMl Ahmed, 
born in south-west. Darfur. See SUDAN. 

Kliailia (<'• 1830 1923),tlie reforming chief of the 
Baimujgwato in Bechuanaland (q.v.), 
KliaiiiiiinratM. See IIammukabi, Baby- 
lonia, Code. 

Kliailisill« or KiiAMAsiN. See EoYPT. 

I4liail« a Tmki woid taken over into Persian 
and A 1 able, and used for sovereigns and noble.-s. 
See also (’ARAyAN, 

Rliandcislh or (Jandelsh, two* districts (E. 
and W.) near the northern edge of the Deccan, in 
Bombay Preshlency. Both are intersected by the 
Tapti River, and are fairly well watered. Area, 
10,951 sq. m.; [)op. 1,7 18, 000, including 250,000 Bhils. 

Klian Tengri, the highest peak (24,000 feet) 
of the Tian -shall (q.v.). 

Ktiarasni. See Khiva. 

Ktiarbill, or HarHin, town of Kirim province, 
Manchuria, on the Sungau Riv<;r. It is an import- 
ant railway centn;, being the junction wdiere Iho 
Siberian railway branches off to Vladivostok and 
to Fort Arthur, and as such was prominent during 
the Russo-Japanese war. There are three towuis, 
Old Kharbin, New Kharlun, and the industrial 
town with large flour mills and brewerie.s. Pop. 
(estimated) 100,000. 

Khargeh, See Oases. 

Kharkov, capital of the republic of Ukraine, 
312 miles N W. of ’J'aganrog, is the seat of a Greek 
bishop and of a great univei-sity. The chief in- 
dustrial products are sugar, oils, textiles, soap, 
candles, felt, tobacco, and iron ; but the place is 
principally celebrated for its four great fairs. 
Pop. 300,000. 


Khartum, or Khartoum, the most important 
town in the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan, stands parlly 
on the low land between the Blue and the vVhite 
Nile, just above their junction, partly (North 
Khartum) acr<»sH the Blue Nile, and may he lield 
to include Omdurinan. It is 445 miles SW. of 
Suakin {vid. Berber), and 1350 S. of Cairo by 
rail and steamer. It was founded under the rule 
of Meheniet Ali (q.v.) in 1823, and soon became 
a place of commercial importance, and was made 
the capital of Egyptian Sudan. As si ai ting- 
point and torniimis of caravans to the interior, it 
was notorious for its great activity in the slave- 
trade. Ivory, ostrich-feathers, gums, and tamaiiiids 
were other articles of coniinerce. It shared the evil 
fortune of the Sudan (q.v. ) ; and General Gordon 
( q.v. ) defended it against the forces of the Mahdi 
(q.v.) in 1884 85. Two days before the lescue 
army rea(^hed it Khartum fell, and (h)rdon was 
ainong.st the slain (26th Janmuy 1885). Poj). tlnm 
about 60,090, one-balf being 'ihirks, Greeks, Sy)ian.s, 
Avails, and Egyptian (uaftsmen, the rest rejutisent- 
ing the varied laces of F.astoin Africa. But K bar- 
ium w'as now deserted for Omdurinan, just belo>v 
and on the left bank of the river, which was the 
capital of the Mahdi and bis successor, the Khalifa, 
till the advance of Kitchener's force in 1898. On 
2d September the dervishes were routed and the 
Khalifa’s power broken at Omdurinan. Khartum, 
again the capital, has recovered its prosperity, and 
is rapidly extending. It has fine public buildings, 
including government liouse and the Gordon Memo- 
rial College for literary, scientific, andl teclmical 
instruction, with a training college for teachers. 
The Kitchener Memorial Medical School was opened 
in 1924. Khartum has railw ay communication with 
Wady Haifa; b^ the AtbaVa junction and the 
Suakin railway, with Pori Sinlari on the Red Sea ; 
and with Sennaar and El Obeid. Pop. 31,000, or 
(including Omdurinan, 79,000, and Khartum Noith, 
14, (XX)) 124,000. 

Khflsi* a scries of hills or step-like plateaus in 
Assam, on the watershed between the Brabmaputi a 
and the Surma, and with the connected Jaintia 
Hills giving name to a district. 'J’he rainfall is 
enormous, Cberrapunji, on the southern face of the 
Khasi Hills, recording the heaviest rainfall in India 
( average 458 inches ). Lime, oianges, and potatoes are 
exported. Coal is, and iron ore used to be, Avorked. 
The language of the K basis, an Indo-Chinese l ace, 

‘ has no amuogy elseAvhere in the whole of India ; ’ 
it is described as ‘ monosyllabic in the agglutinative 
stajres.’ Thejuincipleof female descent and female 
authority are the most marked among their social 
customs. See Dalton ’s Ethnology of Bengal (1872); 
Gurdon, The Khasi (1907). 

Kllftt. See Catha. 

Khatmnndll, tin* capital of Nepal, stretches 
for about a mile north fiom the contluence rif the 
Baghmati and Vishnumali rivers. It contains a 
great number of temples, many in pagoda shape, 
w'ith roofs of brass, and others domed; hut the 
houses are in general mean, their courtyaids filled 
Avith rnbhisli -heaps, and the streets are nairoAv and 
filthy in the extreme. The principal building is 
the immense ugly palace of the Maharaja ; close to 
its modern darhdr, or recejition-room, is the large 
military couneil-chamher, the K6t, where in 1846 
most of the chief men of the state Avere massacred. 
Pop. (estimated) 70,000 to 80, OCX). 

Kliayydm, 'Omar. See 'Omar. 

Kliazars. See Chazars, Cyril. 

Khedive* a title granted in 1867 by the Sultan 
of Turkey to the "VAceroy of Egypt. Tlie word 
(Persian, khidtv) means ‘sovereign,* and is a more 
dignified title than vali, ‘viceroy.’ In December 
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1914 Turkish suzerainty was abolished, the kiiedive 
deposed, and a Sultan of Egypt installed in the 
British protectorate, which became an independent 
kingdom in 1922. 

Khelat* See Kalat. 

Hlicrsoily or C HICKSON, an Ukrainian tow'n on 
the Dnieper, 19 miles from its mouth, and 81 NE. 
of Odessa. The town was laid out by Prince Potem- 
kin in 1778 as a port for the construction of sliips 
of war ; but in a few years, owing to the unfavour- 
able (diaracter of the liver, it was supplanted by 
Odessa and Nikolaiefi', both as a dockyard and 
a commercial outlet. It trades in timber and 
grain, and manufactures soap, tallow, and tobacco. 
Wool - cleansing is an important industiw. At 
Kherson Potemkin is buried, and John Iloward, 
the prison reformer, died. Pop. 75,000. 

Khiva, also called Kiiauasm, KhwakIzm, or 
Ukoenj (anc. Chorasnua), a .state of 'I'lirkcHtan in 
Central Asia, between 40'^ and 44" M. lat and 5(i" 
and 63° E. long., contains about 26,(K)0 s<j. in., tlie 
surface being mostly a .sandy de.sert. A meie 
remnant of the foimer kingdom, the country i.s 
bounded on the N. by the Sea of Aral, W. 
by the Ust-Urt plateau, S. by the Kara-kum 
de.sert, E. by the Amu -Darya, wdiich separates 
it from the Kizil-kiim desert. The chief oasis, in 
which the cajiital, Khiva, is situated, stretches 
from the mouth of the Oxus or Amu Darya for 
200 miles along its banks, and is watered by 
artificial canals suppliiul fioin that rivm-. The 
inhaluted area is about 5000 so. m. The poj)ulation 
lias been estimated at 500,000 to 800, (XK), mostly 
Uzbeg agriculturists in the S. and Turkomans and 
Karakalpaks (still partly nomadic) in tlie northern 
delta, which is more sparsely iiibaliited. Tlie Anm- 
Darya and some canals are navigable. Agriculture, 
hortieulture, and cattlc-rcaring aie carried on, and 
the chief exports are cotton, lucerne, skins, wool, 
rice, butter, silk, carpets, cloth. The (piiet colour 
of tlie Khivaii costume contrasts strangely with the 
bright and showy garb of Bokhara or Samarkand. 

Khiva in ancient times was nominally suliject to 
the Seleucidai ; subsequently it formed a part of 
the kingdoms of Baelria, Parthia, Persia, and tlie 
Klialifate, and became an independent monarchy in 
1092 under a lateral branch of the Scljuk dynasty. 
The Kbivans (or Cliorasmians), after conquering 
part of Persia and NW. Afghanistan, were over- 
come by the Moguls, under (lenghis Khan, in 
1221. In 1370 Khiva came into the hands of 
TimOr. Timftr’s descendants were subdued in 
1511 by Shaliy Beg (called Slieibani Mebemmed 
Khan by Western writers), chief of the Uzbegs, a 
Tuikish tribe, and liis successors ruled over Khiva 
till the end of the 18th century, when they were 
sui)))lanted by Kirghiz and K^arakalpak piinces, 
and from the beginning of the 19th century by 
the Kiingrat branch of the Uzbegs, Slave-raiding, 
brigandage, and the sowing of .sedition among 
her IGrghiz subjects led to the intervention of 
Russia. In 1717 Peter the Great endeavoured to 
conquer Khiva, but was defeated, and in 1839 T.sar 
Nicholas met with no better success. Russian forts 
in 1869 and 1871 were founded on the shores of the 
Caspian, and in 1873 a strong Russian force entered 
Khiva. The khan ceded to Bokhara the Khivan 
possessions on the right bank of the A mn -Darya, 
and they soon became Russian territory. Under 
Russian suzerainty from 1873 unruliness in the 
khanate was suppressed. A Soviet republic was 
set up in 1919, and in 1920 recognised by Russia as an 
independent state in alliance with -Moscow'. This 
state disappeared in the redistribution of 1925, wdien 
the Turkoman and Uzbeg republics were set up. — 
The town of Khiva, formerly a busy slave-market, 
is on the Hazveti Pehlivan Canal, at the south-west 


verge of the great oasis. It consists almost entirely 
of earth-liuts. It has two walls, and contains 
the palace, a big library, several mosques, a 
hospital, schools, and a small Russian colony. 
Pop. 20,000. Yenghi-Urgenj is the commercial 
centre. See Turkestan, Oxus, A.hia (Central), 
and works by Vamb6ry (1864), Burnaby (1876), 
and Colqiihoun’s linssia against India (19(X)). 

Khmer. See Cambodia. 

Khoh a town in the T'ersian province of Azer- 
baijan, on the highway between Erzerum and 
Tabriz, Avhich lies 75 miles to the SE. Here Selim 
1. defeated the Persians in a great battle in 1514. 
J’]>e .siirroundingdistrict, wliieh is a fertile plateau, 
yields grain, fruit (especially mulberries), and 
cotton. Pop. 35,000. 

Khoiklioi. Sta- Hottentots. 

Khojend, a walled town of Turkestan, on tlio 
Syr-1 >aria, 75 miles S. l>y W. of Khokand, and 150 
E. l»y N. of Sainarkand. It stands in the midst 
of gardens, and mnnnfa(!tuie8 silk. At one time 
independent, it was disput(-d by the emirs of Bok- 
hara and Khokand until the Russians seized it in 
1865. Pop. .36,000. 

Khoklilld, or Khoqand, once a khanate of 
Turkestan, <'x tending over the w hole upper basin of 
the Jaxartes or Syi -Daria, but long previous to the 
commercial tieaty with Russia, in 1868, confined to 
an area of .sonji- ,30,000 .sq. in. In 1875 a rebellion 
against the khan, w ho was alrea-dy praelically a 
Russian vassal, led to Russian intervention. Now' 
the khanate forms the Russian j)ro\'inee of Ferghana 
(q.v.), a name under which khokand was famous 
throughout the East during the middle ages. 
Khokand (i*o]). 121, (XX)), Tiotwithstanding its in- 
.salubrity, is the sf-eoml largest town in Russian 
Turkestan ami the centric of its cotton tra<lo. It i.s 
on the Transcaspian railw ay, 85 miles from its t<!r- 
minus, Andij,an,and lias a branch lino to Namangan 
(60 mile.s). 

Khoilds, a primitive Dravidian peo})le of Oris.sa 
and adjacent regions, who formerly practised human 
sncrifice. They n\nnbcr half a million. 

Khonsar, or Khun.sae, a tow n of Persia, in the 
provine(‘ of Traq-Ajemi, 80 miles NW, of Isfahfm, 
and on the route from that city to llnniailan ; 
pop. 12, (XX). 

Khurasan, Kiiura.san, or Kiioraksan, an 

exten.sive region of Persia bordering on Afghani.'-.- 
tan, contains about 210, (XX) s(j. m., of which nearly 
one-third is a' vast salt waste ; of the remainder a 
large portion consists of plains of shifting sand. 
In the north the high range of the Elburz crosses, 
throwing out .spurs, and forming a mountainous 
district, abounding with feitile and well-watered 
valleys. There was much irrigation in ancient 
times, but the disturbances of a thousand years 
almost put an end to it. The chief products are 
grain, cotton, wool, carpet. sf .silk, liemp, tobacco, 
aromatic and medicinal plants, fruits, wines, salt, 
gold, silver, and precious stones, especially tur- 
quoises, also eamefs, horses, and asses. The chief 
towns are Meshed, or Meshhed (q.v.), the capital, 
Nishapur, Kutchan, Shahrud, Khaf, Kain, and 
Tehhes. 

Khorasan (ancient Persian, ‘eastwards’) is said 
to have extended all over central Asia in the north, 
to the Helm and on the S., to the Pamir on the E., 
and to the Caspian on the W. After the conquest 
of the Arabs the country beyond the Oxus became a 
possession of the Sr. manide dynasty, whilst Kharasm 
(the modern Khiva) w'as taken by the Seljuks, 
Herat, with the adjoining districts, remained in 
the possession of the Timurides, though sometimes 
retaken by the Persians, until finally it fell under 
the sway of the Afghans. Khorasan, being situated 
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on the highway of the Turko-Tatar inroads into the 
west of Asia, had always to bear the brunt of pre- 
datory hosts coming from beyond the Oxus, and its 
chief towns repeatedly sull’erod destruction. Later 
the invasion has come from the west, the northern 
slopes of the Kubbet Mountains, together with 
the oasis of Merv, including the middle course of 
the Hari-Rud, being annexed by Russia. For the 
‘ Veiled Prophet of Khorasati,’ see Mokanna. 
Khorsabad. Sec Ninjcveh. 

Kbonrb* See CHosnoES. 

Khotaily called locally Ilchi, a city and oasis 
of eastern 'I’urkestan, at the northern base of the 
Kuen-Lun Mountains, 6 miles from the desert. 
The district is rich in jade, manufactures silk, and 
exjiorts silk stull', carpets, and jade-ware. In the 
early (Christian centuries the city was the capital of 
an important kingdom, and a great Buddhist centre. 
The distiiet lias yielded work.s of art showing Greek 
inlluence, ami JVlSS. in several languages. It i« the 
chief source of MSS. in the recently discovered 
‘North Aryan’ language (Iranian in its affinities 
but leaning towanls Imlian in vocabulary) — trans- 
lations ol Indian Buddhist literature written in 
a modiiication of the Brilhmi alphabet (‘Central 
.\sian Gupta’). Po[). of oasis, 150, (XK). 

See Sven Iledin, Throutjh Asia (]S5)H); and for the 
nniKtitant results of Stein’s excavatioiiH, hi.s Ancient 
Kltolan (1U07), Ruins of Desert Vathay (1912), and 
iSrniKlia (1921 ), diic. 

Kllliastliailii'ty a Manichaum litany, of which 
t('\ts and fragments, in Turkish, have been found 
at 'runghwang and 'rurfan during the 20th century. 

Kliiiii.sar. See Khon.^au. 

Kliarjilf a town of iJritish India, lying 50 miles 
S. of Meerut ami 50 SE. of Delhi, is the chief 
commeriual centre in the district of Bulundshahr. 
'I’hcre is a largo export of raw cotton to Cawnpore 
and Calcutta. Population, 25,700, chielly J^tthans 
and Baniyas. The latiiu- have banking establish- 
ments all over India, 'riiey arc Jains in religion, 
and own a line modern temple. 

Uliii/Jstaii. See Ahahistan. 

KInvarf 7.111. See Khiva. 

Kliybrr. See Khaihar Pas.s. 

Klaipeda. Lithuanian name of Memol (q.v.). 

Kiakllta. or Kaichta, a town of Transbaikalia, 
in Silsnia, on a tributary of the Selenga, 165 miles 
SE. from Irkutsk, adjoining the Mongolian 
town of Maimatchin, 'riie i»lace stands in a 
de.solate valley. Kiakhta was appointed by the 
treaty of Nertchinsk in 1689 the sole trading- 
pi ac,<? between China and Russia ; but down to 
1727 the general trade did not flourish much, 
because the imperial crown reserved the fur trade 
as a monopoly in its own hands. From 1727 
celebrated fairs Avere held in Decemlwr, when 
Russian furs and cotton, cloth, and leather were 
ex(!hanged for tea, silk goods, &c. But since the 
treaty of Peking (1860), when the treaty - ports of 
China were thrown open to Russian vessels and 
trade was declared legitimate all along the Russo- 
Chinese frontier, it has lost much of its importance 
as a trade centre. It has still a large tea trade, 
though the opening of the Suez Canal has diverted 
much of it. An agreement between Russia and 
Mongolia with regard to Mongolian railways was 
signed at Kiakhta in 1914. A branch of the Trans- 
Siberian railway runs from Lake Baikal. 

KianiSSi. an inland province of eastern China, 
has many mountain-ranges of moderate height run- 
ning NE. and SW, The principal rivers drain into 
the Po-Yang lake, in the north, which discharges 
into the Yang-tse. Tea, tobacco, china, grass- 
cloth, and paper are produced. Coal and other 


minerals are found. Area, 70,000 sq. m. ; pop. 

24.000. 000 ; capital, Nanchang. 

Kiangsil. a coast province of China, on the 
Yellow Sea, forms an alluvial plain, much broken 
up by lakes, traversed in the south by the Yang- 
tse, as it w'as in the north (till 1853) by the 
Hoang-ho. The Grand Canal run.s from end to 
end. Tea, cotton, silk, sugar, and grain are pro- 
duced. Among its many cities are Nanking, the 
capital, and Shanghai. Area, 40,0{X) sq. m. : pop. 

26.000. 000. 1 » 1 1 

Kiao-cliail, or Kiau-chow, a port on the south 
side of the Shantung ])eninsula, leased by Germany 
in 1898. 'I’he harbour is silted, but advantageously 
situated. ‘Japan demanded the surrender of the 
leased territory (August 1914) ‘with a view to its 
eventual restoration to China,’ and receiving no 
reply, declared war. 'Flui leased territory was be- 
sieged, with British heljs and cai)itulated in 
November. By the Ireaty of Versailles (1919) 
Germany’s riglits in Kiao-chau and Shantung 
generally were trun.sferred to Japan. After much 
discussion, especially in China and America, the 
territory (area, 200 sq. in.) was restored to Cliiiia, 
10th December 1922. 

Kidd, William, pirate, wfis a native of Scot- 
land, born probably at Greenock, and is supposed 
to have been the son of a worthy Covenanting 
minist(‘r who was put to the torture of the boot, 
and who die<l in 1679. The lad wont early to sea, 
saw much hard scuvice privateering against the 
E'rench, and gained a high reputation for stubborn 
courage, and in 1691 a reward of £150 from the 
council of New York city. At this time the 
American colonies were supposed to be nests of 
pirates who infested the Indian Ocean, and Coote, 
Earl of Bellamont, was sent out by William III. as 
governor of New York and Massachusetts with 
special instructions to su])]n'es8 the pest. A ship of 
.30 guns was littiMl out by a jirivate company in 
London and given to Kidd, who was furnislied, 
moreover, not only with the usual letters of marque, 
but with commissions under the ^'reat seal both 
to act against the French and to seize pirates. In 
January 1697 he reached Madagascar, the chief 
rendezvous of the pirates, but ere long disquieting 
reports reached England that (!!aptain Kidd was 
playing the game of pirate himself. After a two 
years’ cruise he returned to the West Indies, and 
a few months later had the temerity to go to 
Boston Avithoiit securing himself by a satisfactory 
safe-conduct. In spite of the half-promises that 
had been made him ho was arrested and sent to 
England, where he was tried for piracy and the 
murder of one of his men. Of the latter charge he 
was formally found guilty, and hanged at Execu- 
tion Dock, London, 23d May 1701, protesting his 
innocence to the last. He had buried treasure on 
Gardiner’s Island, off Long Island, which was 
recovered and seized, amounting with what was 
found elsewhere to £14,000. See Sir C. N. Dalton, 
The Beal Ca})tain Kidd: a Vindication (1911 ). 

Kidderminster, a municipal borough of 
Worcestershire, on the Stour, 4 miles above its 
junction with the Severn, and 14J miles by rail N. 
of Worcester, 121 NW. of London. It is a busy, 
thriving -looking place, chiefly noteworthy on 
account of its carpet manufacture (see Caupets), 
which was first established here in 1736. Worsted 
spinning and dyeing are also carried on. 'I'he 
introduction of the beet-sugar industry was under- 
taken in 1924. Richard Baxter uns for fourteen 
years vicar of the parish, and an illustrious native 
was Sir Rowland Hill. There are statues of both. 
Among the public buildings are the parish church. 
Early English to Perpendicular in style, with a 
noble pinnacled tower ; a Renaissance town-hall 
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( 1877 ), a corn exchange ( 1865 ), a free iibrary, a 
free grammar -scJiooI (founded in 1637), and a 
public park and recreation ground (1887). There 
18 a complete drainage system and water-supply, 
witli baths and wash-ljouses. Kidderminster was 
incorporated as a municipal i)orough by Charles 1 ., 
and from 1832 to 1918 retinned one member to par- 
liamenl. Poj). 27,000. 

Ki<lliappin{C» the a))duction specially of chil- 
dren ; the woid being deiived from A/t/, slang for 
‘a child,’ and na}y or nah, cant for ‘ to seize.’ The 
law of the subject is given at Abduction ; the 
charge of kidnapi)ing frequently made against 
gypsies is dealt with a( CvrsiES. 

Kidiiey-tM'aii. See Kean. 

Midlicys two glands having for their func- 
tion the o.xcretion of tlio urine. The human 
kidneys aie situated in the region of the loins, 
one on each side of the spine, and are imbedded 
in a layer of fatty tissue. Their foim is dis- 
tinctive. They [lossess a convex outer border 
and a concave inner border, the extiemilieH are 
somewhat enlarged, and the organ as a whole is 
compressed from before! 
backwards. The aveu- 

age length of each kid ' " ' \ 

ney is a little more than 
4 liicbes^,^ and its usual 

in<l«*u(jatioii is seen — 

the sinus of the kidney Fig. 1. —Vertical Section of 
— in which the ureter Kidney: 

dilates to form a largt! sniu'a-rf'md cai.snle; tt, eorti- 
sae the nelvis of the snbsliince of kidney; cc, 

sac, me pel vis oi tit ,„cduIlary8iil>stonceol kidney! 
kidney. luvestlllg the tunica albuginea; cce, tile 

kidney there is a lihrous sums or pelvis ; /. the uicter, 
coat-- the tnvmi tdhu- proceeding to the bladder 


kidney. luvestillg the tunica albuginea; cce, tile 

kidney there is a lihrous sums or pelvis ; /. the ureter, 
coat-- the tuvica tdhu- proceeding to the bladder 
tjutra — wdiich riiadily 

peels oir from the substance of the gland to which 
it adheres by minute processes and fine blood- 
vessels. At the hilum it turns inwards, and 
b(*coineH continuous w'ith the sheaths of the vessels. 
Under cover of this capsule there is an iiiconijilete 
layer of involuntary muscular fibre. Tlie substance 
of the kidneys is dense, extremely friable, and of a 
deep red colour. On making a longitudinal section 
of the kidney from the convex outer border to the 
hilum it is seen to consist of two different sub- 
stances, which are named, from their position, the 
external or cortical and the internal or medullary 
substance, arranged in pyramids with their apices 
tow'nrds the hilum. 

The cortical substance forms by far the greater 
]>art of the gland, and sends numerous prolonga- 
tions inwards between the pyramids of the medul- 
lary substance. It is soft, granular, and contains 
nnmerouB minute red globular bodies diffused 
throughout it, wliicli are called, from their dis- 
coverer, the Malpighian bodies. Its substance is 
ma«le up of tlie uriniferous tubes, (sapillaries, lym- 


S hatics, and nerves, held together by an interme- 
iate parenchymatous substance. 

The nxcdullary substance consists of pale reddish, 
conical masses,' called the pyramids of Malpighi 
They are usually about twelve in number, but vary 
from eight to eighteen, and their apices ( the papillw) 
point towards the hollow space (termed the s.nus 
or pelvis) which occupies the interior of the gland. 
The medullarv structure is firmer than the cen tical, 
and instead of being granular ijresents a striated 
appearance, from its l)eing composed of in invite 
diverging tubes (the uriniferous tubes), which run 
in straight lines through this portion of the kidneys, 
after having run in a highly-convohitcd course 
through the cortical portion. From the base of 
each nyramid streaks jiass through the cortex, 
iiamea med uHary rays, and the ]>()rtions of cortical 
substance between the rays are called the labyrinth 
of the cortex. 

The cavity occu])ying the interior of the kidneys 
(the sinuH ox pelvis ') is lined by mucous meiuhraiie, 
w’hich, through the medium of the ureter, is eoii- 
tiiiuoiis with that of the bladder, and which extends 
into the tissue of the kidneys, to line the urinifer- 
ous tubes. The raueoiis membrane forms a eun-like 
cavity around the teniiination of each jiyramid, ami 
the cavity, termed the calyr, receives the mine 
from tlie ojien terminations of the tulies, and con- 
veys it towards the pelvis, from W'hence it p.tsses 
down ih(3 ureter into the bladder. 

Each kidney is suj)])Iied with blood by a renal 
artery, a Jaige tniiik which comes idl’ at light 
angles to the aorta. liie 
blood, after the separation 
III uf the various matters 

///,' wiiich constitnie the 
Urine (q.v.), is returned 
venous system 
I Pt/f renal oi emulgent 

I f which opens into the 

\ inferior vena cava, iiie 

^ A nerves are derived from 

the renal plexus. 

The Malpighian bodies 
N; erv’^'' ' are found ill all \'ci lcl)rate 

: injSrr-.' animals. In mammals, 

w'liieh are theonly animals 
in W'hicli there is a divi- 
Fig. 2. — Plan of tliG Renal sioii in (;0 a cort ical and a 
Circulation in Man and „„.>dullary portion, these 
the Mauiiualia (from 
Ludwig : 

a, terminal branch or the „r „ 

art-ery, giving the tenuinal the most part of a 

twig, a/, to the Malpigiii.in sjilierical, oval, or llask- 
tuft, TO, from which emerges hke form. Their diameter 

”> -v™ ’."“y 

seen proceeding from other sfi to or an lllCll, 

tufts, and entering the eapil- the mean being A 

lanes Burroumling^the, unn- small artery, termed the 
itemus tube, t. From tins , . . ’ / . . i .. 

plexus of f 4 ij)illarics the rent vtsscl, may^ he 

emulgent vein, ev, spruigs. traced into each Maljugli- 
ian holly, wdiile a minute 
venous radicle, the efferent vessel, emerges from it 
close to the point at which the artery had entered. 
The Malpighian body itself, situated in the laby- 
rintii, consists of a rounded bunch or tuft of capil- 
laries, derived from the alf'ereiit and terminating 
in the efferent vessel, and enclosed in a clear and 
transparent capsule -the capsule of Bowman— lined 
with flattened epithelium. Each capsule is con- 
tinuous with the uriniferous tube by a narrow 
neck. 

It now remains to consider the respective func- 
tions of the Maipighian bodies and the tubes. 
From the researches of Bowman and others it 
appears that in animals in wliich the urinary excre- 
tion is passed in an almost solid form (as in birds 
and reptiles) the tufts are small and simiile as 


Fifr 2. — Plan of tliG Renal 
Circulation in Man and 
the Mammalia (from 
Ludwig) : 

a, terminal branch of the 
artery, giving the tenniiial 
twig, a/, to the Malpiglii.in 
tuft, TO, from which emerges 
the efferent vessel, ef Other 
efferent vessels, e. e, «, are 
seen proceeding from other 
tufts, anil entering theeapil- 
Inries surrounding the, unn- 
ifemus tube, t. From tins 
plexus of f4ij)illarics the 
emulgent vein, ev, springs. 
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compared with those in the kidneys of animals 
which (like man and most mammals) pass the 
urinary constituents dissolved in a large quantity 
of water. On these grounds, as well as from the 
fact that the anatomical arrangement of the tufts 
is well calculated to favour the escape of water 
from the hlood, Bowman arrived at the conclusion 
that the function of the Malpighian bodies is to 
furnish the Iluid portion (the water) of the urine. 
lt(iC(;nt observations tend to show that the saline 
ingiedients of the urine are also excreted by Bow- 
man's capsule. The arrangement of the convoluted 
portion of the tubes, with a capillary network on 
one side of their basement uiembrane, and secreting 
epitludial cells on the other, is the exact counter- 
part of the arrangement in other secreting glands, 
and there (!an be no doubt that the functions of the 
cells in the convoluted portion of the tubes is to 
separate from the bloocl the various organic con- 
stituents (urea, uric acid, creatinine, &c. ) which 
<*olle<‘tivelv foi tu the solid constituents of the urine. 

It does not nec(!ssarily follow that these secreting 
cells undergo rapid decay and renewal ; it is moie 
l>rohal)lo tliat they have the yxnver of scdccting 
certain materials from the blood, and of trans- 
mitting them, without the disintegration of their 
own stnndure, to the interior of the tube. The 
physical and chemical 
characters of the secre- 
tion yiehled hy the kid- 
neys will he considered 
ill the article Urinj:. 

Diskvsks ok the 
K^DXE^■s.— By far the 
most mijiortant aie the 
gron]» included under 
the g(ineral name of 
Bright's disease, which 
may be dehned as com- 
prising cases where 
structural changes in 
the kidneys, usually in- 
11 amrn at oiy, but with- 
out sui)puration, lead 
to t he presen<!e of alhu- 
men in the urine. Dr 
liichnrd Bright juib- 
lished in 1827 researches 
showing that many 
cases of dropsy are at- 
temled hy alhurninuria 
on the one hand, and 
hy maiked changes in 
the kidneys on the 
other. His observations 
luiv<‘ befiii conlirmed 
and extended hy many 
suhse(iuent observers ; and it is now agreed that 
there are three distinct groups of cases, dill'er- 
ing much in causation, symptoms, course, and 
]»ost-mortem apiiearances, to whicli the above 
delmition applies. I’liese must be coiisidertid separ- 
ately. 

(i) CaUm'hal or Parenchymatous iVe/z/ovY/.v (in- 
flammation of the kidneys). — In this form the 
inlljimrnation afl'ects chiefly the secreting structures 
of the kidney — i.e. the cells lining the tubules. 
The kidneys are at first much enlarged ; in acute 
casch in the early stage redder than in iiealtb ; in 
later stages and in chronic cases jialer. If the j 
duration of the disease is long, however, they may ; 
ultimately become much diminished in size, so as j 
much to resemble, except in their paler colour, the j 
kidneys in the cirrhotic form of JBrigbt’s disease, j 
This (lisease may often be traced to exposure to ! 
cold ; frequently complicates pregnancy ; and occa- j 
sionally occura in connection with most of the erup- 
tive fevers, but particularly scarlet fever, of which I 



Tig. 3. — Diagrannnatio View 
of Tubules (ri-bt side, A) 
and Blood-vessels { left side, 
B ) of Kidney. 

(From Macalistor.) 


lb is one of the nmst common and serious compli- 
cations. Til acute cases it sometimes begins with 
a rigor and elevation of temperature. Dropsy is 
almost always one of the earliest symptoms, and 
often appears first in the skin under the eyes. Pain 
in the region of the kidneys, lieadache, and vomit- 
ing are usually present. The urine is scanty, 
often bloody, and contains albumen and tube-casts. 
Symptoms of Uraunia (q.v.) often occur, ilii 
favourable cases complete lecovery takes place in 
the course of a few weeks, all the symptoms 
gradually subsiding. Frequently, however, though 
the severer features of the case disappear, the 
urine continues to contain albumen, and the disease 
becomes chronic. Death may result from urmmia, 
from dropsical effusion, especially in tlie large 
serous cavities, frequently from the oecurrence of 
some acute inHanimation, ])articulaily of lungs, 
pleura, or pericardium. 

(2) Cirrhosis of the. Kidneys, or Interstitial Ne- 
phritis. — In this form the morbid process consists 
chiefly in chronic inflammation of the connective 
tissue of the kidney, which leads to destruction of 
the tubules and glomeruli hy cicatricial contrac- 
tion. In advanced cases the kidneys are much 
diminished in size, rough and nodular on the sur- 
face, and red in colour. This disease is often trace- 
able to gout, either inherited or acquired, or to 
chronic lead -poisoning. It is rare before the age of 
thirty, most common after forty or forty -five. The 
chief feature of this affection is its extremely 
chronic and insidious nature, which is so marked 
that it is almost always for some secondary result 
of the disease tluit the patient seeks medical advice, 
and not for symjztoms directiy referable to the 
kidnoy.s. The earliest symptom is usually an 
increase in the , quantity of urine, which contains 
albumen only in small quantities, and may some- 
times he <|uite free from it. Hypertrophy of the 
heart, witli a hard pulse, is one of the most cou- 
.stant features of the disease ; and in many cases 
symptoms due to heart aH'ections are the first 
which excite the patient's alarm. Persistent head- 
ache, unaccountable vomiting or diarrluca, failure 
of .sight owing to allmminuric retinitis, simple 
debility, symptoms of unemic jioisoning, cerebral 
hmmorrhage (apoplexy), or the occurrence of acute 
inflammation of some internal organ — all these 
are among tlie occurrences which may lead to 
the discovery of this singularly insidious disease. 
It frequently becomes comi>licated hv addition 
of inflammation of the kidne> tubules (above 
described) to the primary process, and the symp- 
toms are modified accordingly. 

(3) Wa. 1 ^ or Lardaceous Degeneration of the 
Kidney. — The smaller arteries and capillaries are 
flnst and most aflectod ; lattjr other portions of the 
organ partake in the morbid jirocess. But in the 
great majority of cases some degree of inflammation 
of the tubules is also present. Hike waxy degenera- 
tion elsewhere, it can almost^ always he traced either 
to .syphilis or to prolonged suppuration. The flow of 
urine is generally increased in the early stage, and 
contains albumen. Dropsy is usually present, with 
some others of the symptoms enumerated above as 
characteristic of the first form of Bright s disease. 
But in general the symptoms are ratlier variable, 
and could hardly lead to the recognition of the con- 
dition pre.sent apart from the clue given hy the 
previous history of the case and the occurrence of 
signs of waxy disease in other organs. 

Treatment of Bright's Disease. — In acute cases 
{ first form ) promjzt and active treatment is neces- 
sary, and is often signally successful. Confinement 
to bed between blankets, light diet, mainly of milk 
and cereals, and the production of very free action 
of the skin and bowels are usually the chief points 
to be attended to. In the most severe cases wet- 
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fiupjnng or bleeding from the arm is sometimes 
required. Extieme care is necessary till perfect 
recovery has taken place. In clironic cases warm 
clothing, with attention to the action of the, skin, 
strict regulation of the diet, avoidance of alcohol, 
and where i)ossible removal to a warm climate 
during the cold season can do much to keep the 
disejiae in check. Experience has shown that under 
favourable conditions the course of the disease may 
be very much retarded by attention to dieting and 
care of the general health. 

Alhurninuria without Hrignt’s disease may occur 
in tiie course of fevers, in heart disease, and many 
other morbid conditions. It is now believed by 
most observers, though the subject is still under 
di.scussion, that it may also be pre.sent without any 
actual disease, llmvwglobinnrin (impregnation of 
the urine with the colouiing matter of the blood) 
is a troublesome, and in tlie case of blackwater 
lever a dangerous, disease, llcninaturia (blood in 
the urine) is indicative of disease in some part of 
the urinary passages ; but it is often difficult to be 
certain wluit jmrtion is at fault. Besides Bright’s 
disease, the most ciuninon conditions leading to it 
are stone in ( he kidney oi bladder, inflammation of 
the bladder, and tumouis. Kor Glycosuria (sugar 
in the mine) and J'olyiirat (increase in the quantity 
of urine), see Di auktks. 

UfO'Hc in the The symptoms attending 

the passage of a stone from the kidney to the 
bbuhler have already been described (see Cal- 
CffLTT.s); but it not infrequently happens that a 
stone fornu'd in the kidney remains there, or, though 
it (inters tin* ureter, fails "to escape, blocking it and 
picventing the discharge of mine from that Kidney. 
In either case the symptoms are often somewhat 
obscure and difficult to trace; to their true cause. 
^Vhen tin; stone remains in the kidney blood gener- 
ally a])j)cais fiom time to time in the urine, and 
ther(; is persistent pain in the loin, often aggravated 
l)y such movements as the jolting of Ji carriage. 
Medicinal and dietetic treatment may (dUm prev«‘nt 
t!u; formation of fresh stones, where one has been 
discharged, and sometiiiies even seems to lead to 
the icmoval by sol u lion of a stone from the kidmy. 
(Jperaliion is a moie satisfac-toiy mod(; of tivatment 
wnon the ])rcsenc.e of a stone is diagnosed by X-ray 
examination, ami sonn^times relieves the symptoms 
even when no stone has been discovered. When a 
stone lK'com(;s imjjacted in the ureter the kidney i.s 
gradmtlly destroyed, and cither atrophies oi becomes 
converted into a large sac con(,aining fluid. The 
rcjiiaining kidney generally becomes enlaiged, and 
carries on ( In; function of excretion ; hut if its ureter 
suhscfjucntly becomes obstiucted in the same way 
death rapidly ensues. 

ISnppiirdtice injlammaiion of the, kidney may 
occur in the (lourse of pyamiia, but usually results 
from diH(‘ase of the lower urinary passage.s (bladder 
or urethra, hence often called surgituil kidney), and 
is a very fatal disease. The kidneys may become 
the seat of tubercular clisea,se, of malignant tumours, 
of hydatid cysts. But none of these conditions is of 
common occurrence. 

Floating or Movable Kidney. — One kidnej% more 
rarely both, may have its attachments to the 
posterior wall of the abdomen so loosened and 
elongated that it can move about in the abdominal 
cavity, somewhat as the intestines normally do. 
'riiis condition is much more common in women 
than in men, and may either produce no symptoms, 
or lead to great discomfort and distress. In the 
latter case it is usually possible so to adapt a 
bandage and pad as to restrict the movements of 
the organ and to relieve the symptoms. 

Kidney-stones, the name formerly given to 
small nodules of reddish-brown ironstone veined 
witli calcite, which are common in the Oxford 


Clay in the seo-clifFs and on the shore north of 
Weymouth, Dorsetshire. They are now termed 
‘septarian nodules.’ 

Kidney-vetch {AnthylUs), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Leguminosse, sub older Papi- 
lionacem, containing a number of species, some 
shrubby and some herbaceous, natives chiefly of 
the Mediterranean. They have the petals nearly 
equal in length, and an oval 1-3-seeded pod, 
enclosed in the permanent inflated and generally 
downy calyx. The only British species is the 
Common Kidney-vetch (A. Vidnerarm ), alsocalhxl 
Ladi/s Fingers, a herbaceous perennial, with pin- 
nate unequal leaves, and ciowded head.s of yellow 
(or sometimes scarlet) flowers. It grows on veij’ 
dry .soils, and is eaten with avidity liy catlle, but 
does not yield muc-h produce, A. liarba-Joris 
(Jupiter’s Jleard), from the south of Eurojie, is so 
called on account of the long, silky hairs which 
clothe the leaves, and consjncuous biccts that 
accompany the fhnver- heads. 

Kidroii. Bee Keduon. 

Kiclf, or Kiev, chief city of ITkraine, on the 
Dnieper, was one of the oldest towns oi Bu.ssia, 
and ecclesiastically om* of the most imporlant, 
A<‘Cording to traditioTi it was founded hefoie the 
(dnistian era. in 882 it was made the capital of 
the Russian principality, and r(;maim‘d so until 
1 169. Here in 988 (diristiauity was liist recognised 
in Uus.sia by St Vladimir; and evei sinc»; that dale 
Iviefl* has been one of the chief ec.c.lesiastu’-al and 
intellectual centres of (mstern Europe. It was cap- 
tured and nearly destroyed by the Mongols in 1240, 
and it remained in their hands for eighty ycais. 
Krom 1320 to 1569 it xvas in the possijssion of Lithu- 
ania, then of Poland down to 1654, in which year it 
was annexed l.o Kussia. In the great Eurojiean war 
and its sequel Kieir repeatedly changed hands, being 
held by Germans, Poles, Ukiainians, and Itussians, 
Bolshevik and anti-Bolshevik, ddie town is built 
on elevated ground (350 feet above the iiv(>r), 
trenclu'd by lavines, and is connected wilh the 
opposite bank of the Dnieper by a fine suspension- 
bridge, built in 1851. 'I’lie most notable inslitution 
in the town is the ctih'bratml Petchersk monasl(n_\, 
which is visited by moie than a quarter of a million 
pilgrims annually. IJndenieath the momisteiy are 
a numbei of caves, containing tombs of th<i chi(*f 
saints of the Russian (Jiurch. The eathedrnl of 
St- Sophia, erected in 10.37 on the spot wheie 
Varoslafl' defeated the Petchenegs (10.36), contains 
the tombs of the grand-dukes of Russia, and a mag- 
nilicent altai, ornamented with beautiful mos.-iies ; 
the interior of the cathedral resembles a labyrinth. 
The cathedral church of the Assumption harbours 
the bones of seven saints brought from (^mstaiiti 
nople, and has a beautiful belfry with a pi'Jil of 
twelve bells. That of St Vladimir ( 1862 96) is 
richly decorated. Many of the churches have gilchsl 
domes and pinnach's, which, .sinm fiom a di.stance, 
give the city a stnking appinuaiice. The iiniversitv 
was removed to Kief! from Vilna in 183.3. There 
are al.so theological and music colleges, a jioly tech- 
nic, and an aiseual. Gonsithnable trade, esp( 3 ciallv 
in .suga,r, is done at the fairs, the most celebrated (if 
which is held during February. Ikip. ( 1871 ) 79,773 ; 
now about 400,090. The fortress of Kieff, liegun 
by Peter the Great in 1706, and afterwards fortifie(l 
in modern style, occupies a commanding site mi the 
right bank of the Dniejicr. 

Kiekie {Freycinetia Banksii), a scandent shrub 
of the natural order Pandanacefi', yielding an edible, 
aggregated fruit, said to bo the finest indigenous 
fruit of New Zealand. The kiekie is found in the 
northern part of Ni'w Zealand. The fruit is a mass 
of fleshy bracts, and the jelly made of it tastes like 
preserved straw ber; ies. 
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Kiel* chief town of the Prussian province of 
Sles wick -Holstein, stands 66 miles N. by E. from 
Hamburg by rail, at the head of a deep fjord (11 
miles long) of the Baltic, which admits large ships 
to anchor close to the town. It was the head- 
quarters of the Gorman Baltic Sea fleet. The 
imperial shipbuilding -yajds, slips, dry and wet 
<locks, &c , wore given up t-o commercial purposes 
in 1919-20, and a free port was set up. There 
is an observatory (removed from Altona in 1874). 
Kiel is the principal centre of yacht- racing in 
Germany. It is also an important commercial 
port. liie chief i)art of its trade is carried ofi 
with the towns of Denmark and Sweden, corn, 
coal, timber, and cattle being imported ; whil.st 
coal. Hour, beer, butter, chee.se, ami fish are ex- 
ported. Tlio industrial activity is considerable, and 
IS mostly exercised in iron-foundries, shipbuilding- 
yards, co?n-mills, breweries, and (iabinet-niakeis’ 
works. Kiid is tlio, seat of a university, founded in 
1605, with ncNv buildings comj)leted in 1876. The 
castle, built in the IHth century and enlarged by 
Catharine II. of llussia in the 18th, sheltcjs the 
university library (a large collection) and a museum 
with scul])tures by Thorwaldsen. The Thaulow 
Museum contains Sleswic.k Holstein carved woik 
of the 15th- 18th centuries. The bay is defende<l 
by a series of forts placed near its sea entrancf;. 
Kor the Kiel Canal connecting the Elbe and the 
Bay of Kiel, see Baltic Sla, and (^anal. Kiel 
affords good facilities for bathing. I'lie old town, 
dating from before the lOth century, has been en- 
larged by the suburbs of Brunswick and Diistern- 
hrook ; the latter has beautiful promenades. Pop. 
(1875) 37,270; (1890) 69,172; (1910) 211,044; 

(1919) 205, .330. Here was signed in 1814 the tieaty 
betwec.n Denmark. Sweden, and England, by which 
Sweden exchanged Pomerania for Is'oiway. 

I4i<*lce, a 1 \dish town, 85 miles NE. of Cracow, 
lias manufactures of cement, fertilisers, copper, 
marble, zinc, and lead ; ]>op. 41,000. 

Alexander, Norwegian novelist, 
was liorn at Stavanger in 1849. He studied law in 
(Hiristiania, became manage) of hrickwoiks, and 
hnrgomastei of Stavangci, and died in 1906. After 
two series of Noiu’lcften (1879-80), he published 
(UtrnKin og iroj’.sr (1880), Arheuhjolh (1881), Gift 
( 1883), Forlnna ( 1884), Sue (1886), SanLH<nis Fest 
( 1887), Jacob (1891), besides a number of plays. 
11 is work, Avhich was much influenced by brencii 
novelists, is realistic and satiiicai. 

Kienzl, Wilh ELM, Wagnerian composer, horn 
17th damiary 18.57 at Wailzcnkirchen, Upper 
Austria, composed Dcr F^vangeltinann (1895) and 
other ojieras, and wroti! a monograph on Wagner 
(1903). 

Kirpert, Heinrich, cartognipher and geo- 
grajiher, was horn at Berlin on 31 s( .July 1818, and 
first established his reiuitation as a map-maker by 
jueparing in co-operation with Bitl-er tlie AtUat of 
Hellas and ihc Uellcna: Colonics , new e<l. 

1870). 'I’hereafter he gave his time and energy to 
constructing atlases of the Client, esjiecially of the 
()ri(‘Tit in ancient times, his best known works in 
this connection being the maps of Asia Minor, the 
Csmanli empire in Asia, the Caucasus, Palestine, 
and Till key, and atlases of the Ancient AVorhl. 
Kiepert, who eonducte<l the Geogiajihical Institute 
at Weimar from 1845 to 1852, and from 1859 was 
professor of Geography at Berlin, wrote, amongst 
other works, a Lehrbuch der alien Geographic (1879), 
Jjcitfaden der alien Geographic (1879 ; Eng. trans. 
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1899. --His son, Dr Richard Kiepert (1846-1915), 
born at Weimar, was also a cartographer. His 


work includes some remarkably ^od maps of 
European countries, of China, and of Asia Minor. 

Kierkegaard* Soren Aaby, the greatest 
thinker of Denmark, was born at Copenhagen on 
5th May 1813, led the simple but busy life of a 
thinker and writer, and died on 11th November 
1855. He was a very voluminous author. His 
greatest books are Either — Or (1843) and Stadia 
on Life's Way ( 1845) ; these and many others were 
published under fictitious names. Kierkegaard 
applied the Soeratic method to the examination of 
the fundamental philosojihical principles of Cliris- 
tianity, regarded not as an organised or church 
religion, but as the religion of the individual soul. 
Both thought and style are singularly original. 
In dialectical skill, elof(nence, and imagin.ative 
qualities he is scarcely inferior to Plato ; and to 
these he joined wit and a love of irony and para- 
dox. He has been one of the most potent iiiflu- 
onces in modern Dano-Norwegian literature. In 
Ills last years he made a bitter attack on t he ollicial 
church. See Life by Georg Braudes (in Danish, 
1877 ; in German, 1879), and biographical studies 
by Bartliold (in German, 1875-86). 

Kiery. See Amaranth. 

Kie.selgiihr. See Diatoms, Dynami'i k. 
Kiev. See Kikff. 

Kilaiiea* the great volcano of Hawaii (q.v.). 

Kiibowie. in Dumbartonshire, miles NW. of 
Glasgow, is the seat of the huge sewing-machine 
works of the Singer Comiiany. The town is part 
of the police- burgh of Clydcl»ank, who.se poiiulatioii 
increased from 3830 in 1881 to 46,515 in 1921. 

Kilbiirn. See Kinburn. 

Kildare, a county of the province of Leinster, 
Ireland, hounded by Dublin, Wicklow^ Queen’s and 
King’s Counties, Meath, and Carlow. Its c.liicf 
town is Naas, and other towns are Kildare, KH- 
cullen, Maynooth (wliere is the Roman Catholic 
College), and Abhy, besides which there are quite 
a number of small towns. The area is 418,8.36 
acres, or 654 sq. m. ; the surface is generally fiat 
and the soil very productive. A great portion of 
the county belongs to the central Carboniferous 
pl.iin of Ireland. In the northern part there is a 
large extent of bog, ami the great Bog of Allen 
covers some 49,000 acres, intersected by elevat<?d 
lidges of dry ground. From this hog rises the 
Hill of Allen, a conical rock of porphyry and 
greenstone, 300 feet high. Towaiais the smith- 
oast the surface rises to meet the hills of Dublin, 
and in the south to meet those of Carlow. There 
are a few small woollen, paper, and corn mills, 
breweries and distilleries, hut agriculture is the main 
occupation. The most fertile and best farmed dis- 
tricts are the valleys of the Liffey and the Greese. 
Besides these rivers the county is watered by the 
Boyne and Blackwater (both having their source in 
County Kildare), the Barrow and the Lesser Barrow, 
The Royal Canal, connecting Duidin with the 
Shannon, traverses the northern portion, and the 
Grand Canal traverses the valley of the Lifiey. 
To the soutii of the town of Kildare is the Curragli 
of Kihlare, an undulating plain of bright green 
grass covering about 8000 acres ; a portion of it 
forms the Newmarket of Ireland, and on another 
portion is the Curragh Camp. Kildare returns 
three members to the Ddil Eireann. INqmlation 
(1841) 114,488 ; (1911) 66,627 — mostly Catholics. 
Kildare is noted for its antiipiities. ’I'here are 
old giant stone pillars at PunehestoMn, llarris- 
town, Jigginstown, and Mnllamast, and remark- 
able earthworks near Naas and elsewhere. Tliere 
are numerous sepulchral mounds on the Curragh, 
and also the remains of a stone circle. There 
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are five round towers in the county, and the 
ruins of a great many religious houses and 
castles. 

Kildare, a town in Kildare county, 30 miles 
SW. of Dublin. St Bridget ( q.v. ) is said to have 
founded a nunnery there, and the older n&xueDruhn 
Crididh was changed to Cil-dara^ the cell or church 
of the oak, from an old tree under wJiose shadow the 
saint built her cell. There are remains of three other 
inona.stic institutions, and a round tower, the finest 
in tiie county, 103 feet high. Kildare was one of 
the first sees founded in Ireland ; its first prelate 
died in 519. The Protestant see (1550) is now 
united with Dublin, ami the Koniaii Catholic see 
forms the diocese of Kildare and Leighlin. After 
the Norman invasion Kildare became a jdace of 
considerable importance, and a pailiament was 
held therein 1309. It suffered severely, howevei, 
in the wars of Elizabeth and dining the great 
Civil War, and has never recovered its former 
standing, although historically one ol the most 
interesting old towns in Ireland, 'riie lebellion 
of 1798-99 began in Kildare, Avbere, on the night 
of the 23d INI ay 1798, a number of officers fiom 
Dublin were murdered by the insurgents. Pop. 
2(i(X). 

Kiliaii, St, the apostle of Franconia, .a native 
of lielaml, who, sent by the pope as a missionaly 
bishop to the heathen, pieached at Wurzburg about 
090, and was slain by his convert Duke Cozbert for 
di'uouncing his marriage with Ceila, bis brother’s 
widow. Wiirzburg claims him for its first bishop ; 
his day falls on 8th July. 

Kiliiiiu-NJaro, an isolated mountain ma.ss in 
East Africa, standing between Victoria Nyanza 
and the coast, just within the noithern limit of 
the 'Fanganyika 'I’erritory, in 3" 20' S. lat. and 
37“ 50' E. long. 'J’he mass consists of two peaks, 
or rather craters, Kibo and Kimawenzi, conne<;ted 
by a broad saddle ( 1‘1,CK)0 feid) studdeil with lava 
hills. Kibo was first climbed by Dr Meyer in 
(October 1889. Its highest point is about 19,680 
feet above sea-level ; its crater is 650 feet <lee]) 
and G.iCK) feet in diameter. On the same occasion 
Dr Meyer climbed the second highest pinnacle of 
Kima\\enzi, and found it to be more than 17,250 
feet- high. 'The crater-riiuH of both peaks are coveied 
witii a thick crust of ice. 

Kililldilli ( ‘ the [ilace of deep waters ’), a port 
of Kenya, on Mombasa Island, 3 miles fiom Mom- 
basa town, is the best harbour of East Africa, 
acc(!ssiblo to the largest ships. Decji water wharf- 
w.alls lire being built. There aie gieat custom- 
sheds, and the trade of the country — cotton, hides, 
colTee, fibres, copra, Ac. — ^passes through. 

Kilkenny^ an inland county of Leinster, border- 
inu on County, Carlow, Wexford, Water- 

ford, and Tipperary, Its area is 609,732 acres, or 
796 s(]. ni. The proportion of bog is small, and 
owing to this and the slope of the country the 
climate is dry, salubrious, and temperate. Vege- 
tation is eailier here than in the rest of Ireland, 
and the soil along the valleys of the Suir, Nore, 
and Barrow is very rich. In the northern part 
there are large tiacts of moor dev’oted to sheep 
and cattle, but almost nothing has been done to , 
improve the pasturage in the hilly districts. Kil- I 
kenny forms for tlie most part a continuation of I 
the C'arboniferous-limestone plain, but to the south 
and south-east the surface rises to a considerable 
elevation. In the nortli tbeie is another hilly 
region forming part of the Castlccomer anthracite 
coalfield. The output is more than one-half the 
annual coal production of Ireland. In the western 
district are the Walsh Mountains. The piincipal 
rivers are the Suir, the Barrow, and the Nore, 
which all rise in the Slieve Bloom Mountains, and 


after widely divergent courses empty themselves 
intf> Waterford Harbour. The chief towns are 
Kilkenny, Callan, Thomastown, Freshford, Urling- 
ford, and Castlecoiner. Fop. ( 1841 ) 202,420 ; ( 1891 ) 
87,261 ; (1911) 74,962—94 per (!ent. being Catliolics, 
Prior to the Union Kilkenny returned sixteen 
members to the Irish parliament, but now, together 
with Carlow, only five. The linen manufacture was 
once a prosperous indn.stry, but is now piactically 
extinct, and the woollen manufacture is neaily so. 
There are a few breweries, distilleries, tanneries, 
llonr-mills, and marbIe-j)olisliing works. 

Kilkenny, anciently part of the kingdom of 
Ossory, was formed into a county by King John 
in 1210, and during the Kevoliition was held 
by the Irish for dame.s 11. It was made an Eng- 
lish .settlement after the Norman invasion, and 
was the scene of a long suctiession of conllicts 
between the two races. The Norman remains are 
very numerous, and among other antiquities are 
circular groups of stones on Slieve Crian and the 
Hill of Cloghmanta, .several cromlechs and raths, 
numerous lorts and mounds, five round towers, 
and monastic ruins at- .bM jioint, Rosbercon, Thomas- 
town, Knockto])lier, and elsewJiere. 'I’he most 
notable castle is Cranoy, in Iverk, supposed to 
have been founded by the Fai ls of ( irmonde in 
1521, and of which three towers are still standing. 
'Phe cave of Dunmorc, between Kilkenny and 
Castlecoiner, which opmis w ith a natural arcli 59 
feet high, is noted for its beautiful stalactite 
chambers and its subterranean stream. At Silver- 
wood and Ballygiinnion are the remains of very 
ancient lead-mines. Manganese, mail, pifieclay, 
marble and copper are still found. See Robertson, 
Antiquities and. Scenery oj Kilkenny ( 1851 ), 
Kilkenny* the capital of the county of that 
name, is also a county of a city, and was till 1918 a 
parliamentary borough, returning om' membei. It 
IS situated on the Nore, 81 miles SW. of Dublin 
by rail. Pop. ( 1851 ) 19,976 ; ( 191 1 ) 10,514. At one 
time it was the seat of busy linen and woollen 
manufactures, but very little of either now re- 
mains. It is still, however, the centre of a con- 
siderable industry in marble -polishing. In the 
neighbourhood are extensive quanies of slielly 
black marble, which is in extensive uiquest for 
chimney-pieces, tombstones, and otbei purposes. 
The name is Celtic - Cil Canice — the cuiiicb of 
St Canice or Kenny, cathedral of the Bishop 
of Ossory, a building dating from 1052 and the 
largest ecclesiastical edifice in Ireland except St 
Patrick’s at Dublin. It is in the. Early English 
style, 226 feet long by 123 acro.ss the transepts. 
There are many old sejnilchral monuments, and 
quite close to the south transept are the re- 
mains of a round tower still 100 feet high. Other 
ecclesiastical remains are the precejitory of St 
John’s, founded in 1211 ; the Dominican abbey, 
founded in 1225, still used as a Roman Cathoiic 
church ; and the Franciscan abbey, founded in 
12.30. In 1857 was erected the Roman Catholic 
cathedral, at a (*.osi of £30,000, a handsome build- 
ing with a nia.s.sive central tower 186 feet high. 
On a precipitous rock above the Nore is the famous 
castle of Stronghow and his son and successor, dat- 
ing from about 1175, and restored during the 19th 
century as a place of residence for the Marquis 
of Ormonde. The grammar-school, founded in 
the 16th century, also stands on the banks of the 
river, fronting the castle, and liere Swift, Congreve, 
and Bishop Berkeley received their education. 
Near the city is the konian Catholic college of St 
Kyran. Several parliaments were held at Kilkenny 
in the 14th century, and even down to Henry 
VIII. it was the residence, occasionally at aiiy- 
rate, of the lord-Jieutenant. It was here that in 
1367 was passed the stringent ‘Statute of Kil- 
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kenny,’ meant to prevent the Anglo-Irish from 
becoming mo/e Irish — forbidding intermarriage, 
&c.— and here tl/at in 1642 the Assembly of Con- 
federate Catholics gathered. Cromwell laid siege 
to the city in 1648, and in 1650 it capitulated on 
honourabh', t<ii ms. The principal trade of the city 
is now in provisions, through the port of Waterford, 
by which it is united by rail. The fable of the 
‘ killvenny cats,’ which fought till nothing hut 
the tails was hdt, was perhaps a satire on the 
contenti/ms of Kilkenny ( Englishtown ) and Irish- 
town (now within the <dty) in the 17th century 
about boundaries and rights. 

Killariie.VD a small maiket-town in the county 
of Kerry, iSo miles by rail SW. of Duhlin, 47 WN \V. 
of Corlc, and 1 ^ mile from the lower Killarney Ijake. 
Its i/n]»oitance depends on the crowds of tourists 
who come to visit tl/e famous lakes. The towj» 
has been jnactically i(*built, and now possesses 
some sp;ieions streets with ;i numlx^r of good 
hous(!s ami j/nblic buildings. Most notable among 
tlie l.altm- is the Romiin C.atholic cathedral, a very 
imposin;^ stiiict/iic, which, along with the llishop’s 
l*al;ic(\ was desig/ied l/y Pugin. There are also a 
large l*^)»isco[)/il eliuich, a lunatic asylu/u, a court 
house, and a iuark«*t house. Pop. { 1851 ) 7127; (1911) 
5796. Theie js a siujill t/.ad/i in nurking fancy 
articles (u ui-traet the sti angers, primdpally fiom 
the wood <d the aibutus, which grows on the 
isl/inds. t »ii tin* shoi('s of the lakes aie marbh*- 
(pniui/'s, \'i('l<lin;.; several vjuieties gnam, red, 
whit(', and brown — and also some old coppei 
mines. .Near tlie town is the seat of th/i Karl /d' 
Ive/imare, \\'hose (‘states were the sce/ie of distuib 
arices, in e(Him*clion with mictions, duiine tb" 
Irish agitation of ISSS 89. 

liillarilOV* Lake.S of, aie a .smies of three 
coniu'cled sheets of walei, the lowermost of which 
is within M, mile of the town of Killarru^y. 
The outllow is liy the ii\('r liauiie noit.h-W(‘st to 
Casllemain llaiboiir. 'I’hese famous lakes are 
sitinitnd in a, bjtsin in the midst of tlu' mountains 
of Ken v, soiiK' of which ris(; abruptly from the 
w'ater’s edge (h'lisely clothed with tr<‘es fiom base 
to summit. Arthur Young called those which 
surround the njiper lake ‘ the most tiemendous 
mountains that can be imagiiuMl,’ and said that 
the wooded hills along the margins ‘form the most 
magnilicent shore in the W'orld.’ This is e.xaggera- 
ti(»n, but the scenery of Killarney is very Ix'autiful, 
and in some of its aspects uni(j[ue. It presents, 
jis Arthur Young (|iniinRy said, an admirable 
mi\lur(*of the beautiful ami sublime. The lower 
lak<‘, Kongh Leane, covers an aiea of 5tM)l acr<*s, 
and is slmhh'd with richly- wnjoded islands. The 
largest oi timse is Ross Island, on which is situated 
Ross t'aslle, an old stronghold of the O’Donoghnes. 
Another island is the ‘ sweet Innisfallen ’ of Moore’s 
song, and on this is the picturesiiue ruin of an 
abbey, foundiMl l/y St Kinian the leper in the 6th 
centuiy. The uj/per lake covers some 490 acres, 
and is also studded wdth islands. Between the 
two is Lough Tore, covering 680 acres. Connect- 
ing the uppei with the loAver and middle lakes is 
th(‘ Long Range, a beautifully-wooded and juctur- 
esfjmdy-winding stream 2^ miles long. About 
midway in its course occurs the famous echo, 
caused by a lofty rock called the Eagle's N(\st. 
B(‘ tween the low^er and the middle lakes is the line 
ruin of Muckro.ss Abbey, founded by the Francis- 
cans ill 1410. A peculiarity of the scenery is the 
luxuriant growth of arbutuses on the islands of the 
lakes, which add such richness and colour to the 
general (dfect. See works by Mr and Mrs Hall 
(1843-78). 

Killiccrsillkie* a beautiful Avooded pass in 
Perthshire, on the (larry RiA^er, 15 miles NNW. 


of Diinkeld. It is traversed by Wade’s (beat 
Higdiland Road (1732), and by tbe Higdiland 
Railway (1863; now Lomhm, Midland, and Scot- 
tish). For the battle, see GiiAilAM (John). 

Ikillij^reWy Thomas, born in 1612, served as a 
jiage in the household of Charles 1., and Avas after- 
Avaids a dissolute companion of Cliarles II. in 
exile and his groom of the bedchamber after the 
Restoration. He published in 1664 nine indiffer- 
ent plays, Avhicb he tells us were Avritten in nine 
different cities. He Avas some time mannger of the 
king’s company, and in his patent obtained per- 
mission to give the female juirts to Avomen. lie 
died in 1683. Sir John DenJ/anis lines form lii.s 
best epitaph : 

Ilatl (.'owloy iio’ci spoko, KiHikvcw no’c/ wnl, 

(Joiiiliiiied ju one, they’d niiike u niiitehlesn wit. 

—Silt William Killigkf.av, his hroilier, was 
horn in 1606, fought in the Civil W/ii, and died in 
1695. His Avoiks include a coiucdy, J^mdora, ami 
three tragi-(?omedies, Scluidra, Orvmsdcs, ami The 
S'u ffc. of Urhin. 

KillllSlilllia.lll« ^ toAvnship of Huhlin county 
and a Avestcni snhurh of Duhlin city. Here is 
the Royal Hospital for the reception of Avounded 
and pensioned soldiers. It Avas originally founded 
hy Charles II., and is similar to the sister insti- 
tution, (.Uielsea Hospital. Near it is the gov(*rn- 
iiK'Ut ])iis<m of Kilmainham. The phrase, ‘the 
tritaty of Kilmainham,’ j/layed a juominent rble 
in party political Avaifaie in 1882. ’I’he phrase 
pointed to an alleged arrangement betAvecn Mr 
(jlladstonc and Mi J’arnel) (then in Kilmainham 
gaol), Avlicrohy the latter ]>iomiscd to use his influ- 
enee lo prevent .'igrariaii (‘rirm‘ in Ireland on condi- 
tion that a legishili\e me/isiirc affecting the L/ind 
Act of 1881 Avas introduced into )>arliamcn(. 

Killliariiock, tlu' largest town in Ayrshire, 
on Jivim* and Kilmarnock Avalers, 12 miles hy 
rail NNK of Ayr, and ‘221 SSW. of ClasgoAv. It 
received its name Kd-mo-Eroin-oct' ((hiel., ‘chuich 
of my little Emin’) from the dedication of its 
churcli about l‘2b() to an Irish saint of the 7th 
century ; and in 1591 it Avas made a hnigh of 
haroiiy under the Royds, from which date its hose 
;ind bonnet making gicAV into thriving indiistiu's. 
I'lie gr(*at carpet manufactuie Avas intiodnced in 
1777, and the printing of calicoes in 1770, of shaA\ls 
in 1824. Raihvay works Avere transferred thither in 
1858. TavcihIs, w'inccys, hoots, (Nc., arc also manufac- 
tured. ’I’lie Kta,j)le tiad(', hoAvevei, is in connect um 
Avith engineciing, owing to Kilmarnock's situation 
in a great miner.al distiict. In addition to th(‘ lail- 
Avay Avoiks there aie nunu’roiis large engineeiing 
fac.tories in the burgh, making locomotives, mett'is, 
«Src. The Octoher che(\se-fan (established 1855) is 


( 1852), has a feAv buildings of interest. The toAvii- 
liall (1805), the court-hou.se, the corn exchange 
(Avith its Albert toAver, 110 feet high ), the academy, 
the 'I'echnical tSchool, and the Dick Instituie 
(public liluary and museum, gift of a native) may 
he noticed, as akso may a statue of Sir James SliaAv 
( 1848), and the Kay Park (1879), Avitli its Ibnns 
monument, a bower 80 feet high ; the Dean 
Park, the Howard Park, and (a little Avay out) 
Belllield Estate. Of Burns (<|.v.) and of the 
Covenanters Kilmarnock has memoiies; ami it 
Avas the birthplace of Alexander Smith. From 1832 
till 1918 it united Avith Rntherglcn, Dumbarton, 
Port-ClasgoAv, and Renfrew to rcLnni one member 
to parliament, its boundary being extended in 
1885. Pop. 36,000. — For Lord Kilmarnock, see 
Jacobites. 
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Kilo (Gr. chdioi, ‘ a tijousand ’ ) in the Metric 
System (q.v. ) as a inefix, or (familiarly) by itself, 
indicates a thousand units. — Kilogramme^ a thou- 
sand grammes = 2 •204G lb. — Kilogramme-metre^ the 
amount of woik done in lifting one kilogramme 
one ?iietre = 7’2.'j.S()8 foot- }>ounds. ~ A'tYo»iC<7X’, a 
thousand metres -3280 9 feet = 0'6214 mile . — Square 
kilnmrtrc, a million square metres — *386 square 
mile. —Kilowatt, one thousand watts = 1 ‘SdOG horse- 
])o\ver— 1 'SGOl cheval vapeur. 

Kilriisll« a small seaport in Clare, on the 
nortliein .shore of the Shannon estuary, 36 miles 
^V. of Jjimerick. Jt is resorted to for .sea-bathing, 
and exports grain and timber. Pop. 3700. 

Kilsyth', a police burgh of Stirlingshire, 13 miles 
NK. of Glasgow, with quarries and coal and iron 
mines. Here, on 15th August 1645, Monti ose with 
4900 followers almost anniliilated 7000 Covenanteis 
under Haillie. A remarkable religious revival heie 
in 1839 originated in the preaching of W. C. Bums, 
afterwards missionary to China. Po]). 7600. 

Kilt. See Hkjhland.s. 

Kilwa. See Quiloa. 

Kilwillllillff. town of 7\yi shire, on the 
Garnock, 3^ miles NNW. of Irvine. 'I'he stately 
Tironensian ahl)(>y, founded in the Pith ami demol- 
ished in the 16th eenturv, was dedicated to Winnin, 
an Irish saint, who is .said to have founded a (diurch 
here about 715. 'Phe traditional birthplace of Free- 
masonry in Scotland, Kilwinning has also been 
eeleliraied since 1488 for archery; it.s duly .shooting 
at the popinjay, placed on the steeple (105 feet 
higli), is desciihod in Scott’.s Old Mortality, and 
continued till 1870. Eglinton Castle (1798), the 
seat of the Earls of Eglinton (q.v.), is H niih* SE. 
'i’lieie are gauze, muslin, and woollen factories, 
inmvvoiks ; and coal and fire clay are got near by. 
Pop. 54(K). 

Kimberley, chief town of Griqualand AVe.st, the 
most important inland town of the Cape Province, 
540 miles NIC. of (’ape'I'own by rail, was named after 
the lirst Eail of Kimberley (John AVodehouse, 1826- 
1902), colonial secietary in 1870-82, and laPu Indian 
secietary and foreign secretary. Pop. 38,7(K), more 
than half coloured. The British flag was fiist hoisted 
at Ivimbeiley in November 1871 ; but Griqjialand 
West did not l)ecome part of Cape Colony till 
1880. It stood a si(‘ge of four months by the Boeis 
(1899 1900). The rise of Kimberley has been 
rai»id ; and its situation on the main railway line is 
favourable to its further development. There are 
.T, handsome town -hall, post-oflice, high court, 
pnl)lic lil)l■aIy^ and botanic gardens. Kimberley 
owes its existence to the diamond-mine.s, the woik- 
ing of which dates only from July 1871, and of 
wliici) the most important, known as Du Toil’s 
Pan, Bultfontein, De Beer’s, and Kimberley Cen- 
tral, were amalgamated into one huge company. 
The number of diamonds found elsewhere in the 
whole world is comparatively in.significaiit (see 
Cape ok Good Hope, Djamond). 

Kimberley, the name of a fertile district in 
the Fitzroy basin, in the north of Western Australia, 
where gold was found in 1893. 

Himhi, David, the most eminent Jewish gram- 
marian and exegete, was horn about 1160, probably 
at Narhonne, where he spent the greater pail t)f 
his life, and died about 1235. His father, Joseph 
Kinihi, was the author of a number of com- 
mentaries and other theological works. IBs 
brother Moses wrote similar works and a Hehiew 
45 laminar. His own celebrity, however, far 
exceeds theirs, and even with competitors like 
Kashi and Ihn Ezra he has preserved his place as 
the most popular of Jewish commentators. His 
(Bammar, Michlol, and his Lexicon, Sefer hash- 
orashim, have to a certain degree been the basis | 


of all subsequent Hebrew giamniars and lexicons. 
His cumiiientaries cover almost all the books of 
the Old Testament. That on the Psalms was 
edited by Schiller Szinessy (Camb. 1885). 

Kimmerj<]|;:e Clay, the lowest series of the 
Ujiper Oolite, con.sists of dark, bluish-gray shaly 
clay, which is sometimes hitnminons, and occasion- 
ally (as at Kimrneridge, or Kimeridge, in the Isle 
of Pnrbeck) passes into a shale so rich in hituniinous 
matter as to be used as a fuel. In oilier ])laces tbe 
clay is calcareous, and contains nodules of uigil- 
lacemis limestone or septaria. AA’hib* tbe litho- 
logical characters remain uniform from Donset to 
Yorkshire, the thickness varies, tlie maxiinum in 
tlie south of Englaud being well over IIMIO feet, in 
Oxfordshire only 100 feet. 

Kimiioliiiigf. See CAmpulung. 

Kill, Kilisllip, a word connected wiLli ]j gains, 
Gr. yiuos, with tlie root meaning of ‘ hegetiing ; ’ 
(a) hence the lirst meaning of the term kin is l)lood 
relatioii.s, a group of person.s desiamded ftorri a 
common ancestor; {b) in a deiived sense the term 
is applied to the clan or similar social group, 
among whom tiierc is not necessarily any tie of 
con.sanguinifcy. In its .strict sense kin.^hip, as irsed 
by anthropologists, means relationship winch can 
he determined and described by means of genea- 
logies. ‘8ihshi|)’ may he used as t he equivalent of 
clan ridationshij). Kinship is .sociological in its 
nature ; in other worils, social factors and processes 
mould i<lea.s of kinsliip, whereas consanguinity is 
piimaiily a physiological fact, thongii idtsas on the 
subject may be modilied by erroneous theoiics and 
in other ways. Thus, according to the law of Eng- 
land, the father of an illegitimate child is not akin 
toil; in parts of Melanesia a cliild is not aki/i to 
its father, even though he lx; the legal hushajid of 
its motlier, unless and until ho has |)erf()rmed tlie 
customary acts, such as payment of the midwife, 
feeding of the child, iVc. Conversely, })erformance 
of the presoiheil ceremonies — e.g. among the 'Podas 
— makes a man the father of a child, even though 
he is only one of a numh<‘r of posHil)]e hegetlors of 
the chihl, owing to the ))(>lyandry that ))revails 
among that j)eoi)le. 

Kinship thus defined is both wider and minower 
than when it is used in the loose sense of memher- 
ship of one social unit, or exogamous .socinl gtoup ; 
where a .social group is patrilineal, the moiber and 
her relatives are in group A, vvliile the children, with 
the father and Ins relatives, are in group B. In 
neither case, however, do tljese relatives compos(* 
tlie whole of the grouji ; nmh'r the genealogical 
definition, a cnild is akin to a portion of groii]) A 
and a portion of group B. 

The genealogical definition of kinship cuts across 
primitive systems of relationship ; for where sociotv 
IS organised on a dual basis (see Totemjsm) all 
meinhers of group.s A and B stand in certain definite 
relationships to any given individual, inespective of 
whether the relationship is traceable genealogically ; 
thus in Hawaii all persons of the same generation 
ai*e, or were, classed with brothers and sisters, all of 
the previous generation with fathers and motlier.s, 
and 80 on. 

I. — [a) Kinship determined hy genealo^^ies is re- 
cognised when society is based on tlie Family (q.v.) ; 
and the terms of relationship used in denoting 
kinship are those which denote in the main indi- 
vidual relationsiliips ; precisely those terms—fatlier, 
motlier, liusbaml, wife, &c. — are used in the more 
definite sense, which are most intimately connected 
with the individual family ; other terms — grand- 
father, &c. -^are used with le.ss definiteneHHjbiit even 
then only of peisoiis related by consanguinity; 
uncle and allied terms are further enlarged to 
include relatives by maniage, or affinity, as it is 
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tormed. The word cousin alone is used with a 
wide connotation ; and here precisely we have to 
do with a relationship winch has no social obli- 
gations or privileges, and, in particnlai, with 
persons who arc as elegihle for marriage as any 
other members of the community. 

This system of relationship was termed by I.cAvis 
Morgan {Systems of Consanguitiily and Affifiiiy, 
1871) the ‘descriptive’ system — an unfortunate 
tei in, as it can be correctly used, at most, of such 
terms as husband, which apply to one poison only ; 
grandfather, brother-in-law, uncle, &c., are not 
exactly descriptive of the lelationship in which such 
jieisons stand. The terms are (1) denotative, and 
(*2) classificatory. This tyjie of relationship may 
1)0 called the ‘family,’ denotative, or individual 
S 3 stem. 

(/)) ’Fhe term desciiptive may properly be apj)lied 
to systems found in West 7\friea, Samoa, the Any lo- 
Egyiilian Sudan, and in Celtic and Semitic lan- 
guages. Among the Edo (or liini) of llenin there 
are distinct teims for lirother l)y the sani(‘ fallim 
{oiriJu'd), 1 ) 3 ' the same mother {oinyr), and the 
same, father ami mother {oicthroinyc) ; and these 
indicate in each case by their composition their 
exact meaning; uiri/ira is derived from oin, son, 
and rr/m, fatlier, and so on. Terms for mothei’s 
brother, and so on, are built up in the same way. 
In other cases, as among the Mendi of Siena Leone, 
therc^ are specific terms for such imnortant relation- 
shi]»s fis mother’s brother, uhich do not, 1) 
imlicatn tin* ])ie(*ise relationship to the mother. 

I )i Livers suggested {Kins/iip and Social Or- 
ga n Isafain, 1014) Ihat^ this t,vpe of system of rela- 
tionships is the outcome of the form of social 
organisation geneially known as the patriaichal 
family, and l(‘(dinicall v termed (he ‘extended 
family.’ He j)i<,i) 0 sed to call it the ‘kimlred’ 
.system. 

(c) Far more widely' extended than either of the 
fongoing is Morgan’s ‘ classificatoij' systmn,’ ivhich 
might also be called the ‘clan syslem.’ 1. In the 
coin])leto form of this system terms of lehitionship 
aie not used to distinguish individuals, butai)ply to 
whole grou[)s of persons, irrespective of consan- 
guinity and aflinity. In an Australian tiibe with 
eight inteimariying classes (see Maukiacjk), we 
maj' find in the grandparents’ geneiation only four 
kinship names, one foi each grand])arcnt ; these are 
api)lied by all peisons two generations below them 
to all |)eisons of the grandparents’ generation. The 
next generation ( that of the father and mother) has 
six names, those for (1) the father, (2) father’s 
sisl-ei's, (3) mother, (4) mother’s brothers, (b) wife’s 
mother and her brothers, (6) wife’s father and his 
brot hers. It must be remembered that each of thc.se 
t(Mnis refers not to a single individual, but’ to a 
gioui) of persons; a man’s wife’s father is, e.g., 
the father of any woman whom he could legally 
marry— i.e. about one-fourth of the men of a given 
generation. 

It follows that for classificatory ])eoples no equiva- 
lent.s exist for European ( ‘family’) terms of relation- 
ship ; and we have no adequate means of expressing 
classificatory terms without a long periphrasis. 

Among features of the clan system wdiich demand 
notice are: (i.) the reciprocal character of some 
terms (this occurs among ourselves only between 
people of the same generation ) ; in this group system, 
where the terms often denote relationships lather 
than relatives, a man and his grandchild may use 
the same term in referring to each other; (ii.) the 
•custom of naming a man after his children ( ‘ tek- 
nonymy’), according to which a women will call 
her iiusband, e.g., the father of John, (he father of 
Mary, &c., rather than by his own name ; (iii.) the 
use of distinct terms between tw'o males, two 
ieniales, and male and female where such relation- 


ships as brother (and sister) or brother- (and sister-) 
in-law are in question; (iv.) the importance of 
relative age, especially in the case of brother, 
sister, or father’s brother ; in some cases the im- 
portant factors are the ages of the tw'O pei'sona 
concerned ; in others it is rather seniority than 
age that weighs, and the terms vaiy accor<iing to 
whether the parties belong to the older or younger 
branch of the famil,y ; (v.) the terms are largely 
used as terms of address. 

^ It frequently happens that the terminologj' of an 

; advanced group is far richer than our own, not only 
becan.se it distinguishes difrerent classes among 
relatives (e.g. uncles, cousins) grouped by us under 
one head, but because terms are in use for relation- 
ships for which we do not need a sj>ecial w'ord. 
Marriage is held to set up a relationship between 
the parents of the spouses, or between the spouses 
of two sisters or two brothers, and so on. Con- 
versely, it also happens that such peoples group 
together relatives whom we distinguish, such as the 
father and the father’s brother. Hr Kivers has 
shown that in Melanesia many of these identities 
of terminology ( ‘correspondence ’) are due to special 
bums of marriage (see Family); the names for 
father-in-law and father’s sister’s husband may, 
e.g., be the same. In so far as these extensions 
or limitations of the group s^xstems depend on 
relationships set up by marriage, they tend to 
abolish the distinctive feature of the group system 
ami make terms of relationship indicative of con- 
sanguinity or allinity instead of status ; so much is 
this the case that primitive peo{)les in the piesent 
day will frequently lay emphasis on the fact that 
t.heir terms indicate kinship, when they are in fact 
applied in the group sen.se, and this even though 
some of those to whom they aie applied are in fact 
relatives by blood. Transition forms lead from the 
clan system to the kindred and the family systems. 

2. Morgan distinguished throe main forms of his 
clas.siricatory system, (i. ) 'I’lie Malayan, now more 
commonly termed the Hawaiian, based on previous 
stages of intermarriage of brothers and sisters and 
the communal family ; this has now been shown to 
be, not an early stage, as Morgan imagined, but a 
very late one, and is not necessarily due to sexual 
communism (see Marriacjk). The Hawaiian sj's- 
tem is extremely simple : all relatives of the same 
generatimi are classed with brothers and sisters, 
all of the preceding generation with fathers and 
mothens, and so on ; there are in the islands only 
fifteen terms in all for consanguine relationships, 
(ii.) The Turanian (Asiatic and Cceanic) and Gano- 
wanian ( North American ) .systems, based on totemic 
exogamy plus modified promi.scuity. 

3. River.s .suggested as an alternative ]irinci})le 
that classification should be based on the foinis of 
marriage wdiich give rise to the special features of 
e.ach system. It hapimns, however, that if more than 
one form of marriage are in vogue among a ceitaiii 
people, the resulting system Avill be complex ; and 
if some of these forms of marriage have ceased 
to be practised, the system may provide the only 
eviilence of their former existence. Though cei tain 
form.s, such as cross-cousin marriage, leave traces 
easily recognisable, other forms are only recfig- 
nisable witli extreme difficulty by their influence 
on terms of relationship (cf. Rivers, KOis/nf, pp. 
32, 40). 

4. Morgan entered on bis researches into systems 
of relationship or of ‘consanguinity and affinity,’ as 
he termed (hem, primarily in order to show the 
ridationships between the various races of man- 
kind, and especially the Asiatic oiigin of the Red 
Indians; he supposed that all the terms were ex- 
plicable on the assumption that the system w’as a 
system of blood tics ; and he refcired the origin of 
such terms as the Hawaiian, now known to be late. 
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to a very primitive form of society, for which no 
direct evidence could be ]>roduced. 

J. F. M'Lennan admitted tliat the classificatory 
system bad been produced by social conditions, but 
maintained that the terms were terms of address 
wliicli up aide by side with a system of bloo<I 
ties. He Avas at that time ipnorant of the social 
fuiic ti on scon n ec ted wi t li c) asaifi ca tory tern i s ( S^u(/ies 
in Ancient History, 1886, p. 27^1). However, he 
an^^ested {ihid., p. 310) that if classificatory terms 
‘]i;i.ve originated in some form of the family, it is 
unnecosKary to imagine a form of the family large 
and (smiplex beyond anything that observation has 
disclosed,’ thus showing an aj)proach to the modern 
view. 

It is now generally accepted that group terms are 
fai more than ternis of address ; and the material 
brouglit by J)r Rivers from Melanesia makes it 
clear that tliey Jiave been n)oul(lcd and modified 
by .social facts. At the same time tlieH? is no 
reason to siijAnose that the group (i.e. colleetive) 
chaiacter of the terms iiidicaM's an original state 
ot sexual communism ; Sii J (J. Vxiv/.rx (Totem isni 
and Exogamy ), after maintaining that giou]» terms 
preceded family terms, found his position tiutenabb!, 
and in bis appendix /ecognised that indi\idua] 
tenn.s must have come, first. In view of the iiu- 
p')Hsil)ility of showing bow the classificatory system 
<'ould originate, save as a modification of a system 
based on the family, Morgan's theory of ]>romis- 
cuity must be given up; if sexual eommunisiu ean 
beilcdueed from features of the classificatory .system, 
it is a secondary, not a piirnary, fcatuie. 

Tboiigb there are cases in which t he idassilii^atoiy 
system is not in use, even where societ y is organised 
in elans, Dr Itivers is piobably light in suggesting 
that Ave may traci* this system back to the oigani- 
Bation into exoganious clans, and especially to the 
dual oiganisatioii (see ToTEMISM). 

11. (icographiral Distrihution of Systons. (Jeiie- 
rally spiiakiiig, laiiopean peoples iisi* denotatiAo 
and desci ijitive sysl ems ; the tendency in itomance 
aiitl 'IVuitonie languages seems to have been to pass 
fiom the latter to flic former; Slavonic languages, 
Magvai, and Basipie seem to be pas,sing liom a 
idassilieatojy t,o a denotative standpoint Outside 
Fiiiio^ie the descriptive system is ustal among the 
ICskimo, Sudanese uegioi's, Semites, and Fer.sjuns, 
in the two foimer cases in eomlunation with the 
denotative system; the Sanskiit system Avas ]»ei- 
haps <lescii|ttive. In South India, North aiul Fast. 
Asia, Oc.eania, South Africa, Australia, and Noitli 
Amei i(;a we find the classilicatory system ; and tbeie 
is icason to suppose that it is used in Soutli Aiiieiica, 
though no example ha.s yet, been printed. 

ill. Sorud Fnnrtions of JUd((( ires.-— A le- 

iatioiisliip Tiiay involve one or both paities to it in 
dutii!s, jii ivih'ges, and restiictions. d’be.se fum-timis 
are oi iiiiminal exlmit among ourselves, and only 
slightly iMori! extensive in many other European 
countries; marriage restiictions and responsibilities 
ajiart, t bey nia}^ lie said to be almost non existent. 

(a) The study of the social functions of lelatives 
is still in its infancy ; bur among the jaiints on Avbich 
information is available is the custom of ‘avoidance,’ 
wbieli is enjoined bolAveon con.sanguino and sib 
relatives of dilVerent se\, sucli as luotlier and sister 
or mother and son, and, more especially, between 
relatives by marriage ; in tlie latter ease persons of 
the same sex may practise a voidance, but the custom 
is of a much more pronounced type in the case of 
tAvo persons of diflerent sexes (n extreme eases 
relatives may not slay in tho same village ; in oMier 
oases the prohibition is only against enteiing a 
bous(! in Avliicli a relative is, seeing, loneliing, 
speaking to, addre.ssing in an oidiiiary tone oi fioni 
close at band, using certain Avoids and exjires.sions, 
or perfoiining certain acts, such as taking a load 


from the head of a lelative avIio must be avoided. 
It a])] tears probable that customs of avoidance are 
connected Avitli the prohibition of sexual relations ; 
they may have been extended by analogy in the 
case of relatives by niarriage of the same sex ; but 
Dr Rivers suggested that they are due to social 
relations arising out of the interaction and fusion 
of different laces. 

It appears jirobable that if the objeiit of avoid- 
ance lietwcen jtersons of different sexes is the 
prevention of sexual intereourse, Ave ean infer from 
the existence of these customs Unit intereourse or 
marriage Avas forim^rly the practice liel Aveen juu soiis 
standing in those degrees of relationship. 

Sir E. R. Tylor [Journ. H. Anthrop. Inst., xviii, p. 
242 rt seq.) attempted a statistical study of customs 
of avoidance with a view of putting sociological 
studies oil a firmer basis ; it is, however, generally 
recognised that the attempt failed in view of (1) 
the iliffienlty of deciding what unit imist he made 
the basis, and (2) the fact that cuslonis of avoid- 
ance are open to observation in very diffeieut 
proportioii.s in different types of society, 

(h) Another jioint of importance in the funcUnn 
of the kin is the position of the mother’s Inothei, 
Avlio ill some tribes occupies the same jiosition Avith 
regard to the child tliat is liehl by the laliier among 
European peoples. The importance of tlie mothm's 
brother points to a state of society in Avliicli the 
child belongs to the mother’s group, and inlieiits 
juoperty and jmssilily rank from tlie inotliei’s 
jMmple. 

T< H. Morgan, .Ancient ASoncfi/ ( 1H77) ; Systcnis of ('(Oi 
f( no inn if y (tad .A^^nito (1S71); Kindup and 

Ux'ial Oi-(/nnimtion (11114); Hntory of Milamsion 
.S’oco'f// (1111-1) ; A. E (Iraw'loy, ilD/a/je AW (U»02). 

Kin, Next OE. When a jimsoii dies intestate 
lis real jiroperty devolves, according to Eiiglish 
,aw, on his Heir (<pv.), and his personal propm tv 
US <listrihute<l among his next of kin. 'I'lie degre«>s 
if kimlrcil are divided into lineal and collateral. 
The liiKial eoiisistsof the aseeiiding, such as fatliei, 
mother, grandfather, grandmother, paternal ami 
maternal, and so on ad tnjinifuin : and the descend- 
ing, sncli as son, daughter, grandson, grand 
dauglitei, and so on ad. infn/finn.. The collateral 
kindred ."onsists of brothers, sisters, uncles, aimls, 
iVc., ami the children ot such ad injnutom. The 
inode by which the civil law com]Miled the pro 
|)iminity of ilcgiee Avas this; it allowed one 
h'gree for each iiersoii in tho line of diisemil 
.!xelu.sive of )iim from Avlmm the cornjmtation 
begins, and in the ilirc'ct line counted the degrees 
from the deceasisl to liis ridai/ivi^ ; hut as regards 
collaterals it countcMl (be sum of the d<;grees from 
the deceased f o the common aneesf or, am) from the 
common anci*stor to the relatives. Thus, a hiotlim 
Avas in the second d(>gr(>e, counting one t.o tlie 
father, and one from the father to the brother; 
a nejdiew, and also an uncle, a great-gramlfatluT 
and a great-grandson, weu' all in the tliird dt'giee • 
a son and a father avimi* in the first degree ; and 
HO on. This nmdo of computing the degrees of 
kindred has lieen ado[*ted in the laAv of England 
,iid Ireland. 

WIkui a fierson dies intestate, leaving personal 
property, there are tAV(> ebissius of rights to Avhiidi 
the next, of kin are entitled : one is the right 
o ailminister the (‘state, or to take out hbters <4' 
.dministration ; the other i.s the right to a share 
f the property itself. As ivgards the right (if 
administration, the court has discretion to ajipoint 
a fit person, hut a pK'buiima' is to he given to 
Mie widow or wiuowej, and to the next of kin. 
Among the next of kin those arc to he prefmn'd 
vho are nearest in dt'gnje according to the above 
imputation : tlms, a son or father is preferred to 
a brother, grandfather, or grandson ; and these to 
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a nephew, nncle, great-grandson, or great-grand- 
fatlier ; and so on. In distributing the ]>eraonalty 
the widow takes one-third if there be cliildren 
or other descendants, one-half if there be none ; 
and she has in addition a statutory right to £500, 
or to the wliole estate if less. Subject to the 
claims of the widow, the next of kin take accord- 
ing to the Statute of Distribution ; the chihiren 
exclusively take the whole if children survive ; if 
some of the cliildren are dead, leaving issue, then 
tlie issue collectively of each dead child take an 
equal share with the living children, by what is 
called the principle of representation. If there arc 
none nearer than grandchildren, each family of 
gramlchildren takes tin; share of the child whom 
it icpres(;nts, and the issue of a dec(;ased giand- 
ohild also take the share of their paient. If there 
are no desoendants, the father, if alive, is entitled 
to the whole. If he also is dead, then the mother 
and the living brothers and sisters (together with 
the issue of deceas(;d brotlnu's aud sisteis colh;e,- 
tivelv ) take eaidi one share. After these arc dead, 
then giandfatlnus and grandmofdie.rs, paternal aud 
matein.'il, aud iiejihews ami nieees, if alive, taki; 
each a share. The right of repi ('sentation — i.e. the 
light (»f llio childrcm of a deceased peison being 
one of a edass (who, if alive, would have been one 
of tin; m;xt of kin) to represiMil him, and tak(‘ bis 
shaie applies as fai as the <diildren of brothms 
aud sistois, but no furtlnu. The indr-at-law is om* 
of the next of kin, an<l takes his share of the 
js'isonalty, though he. also gels all l-ln* real est-ate. 
The ha, II -blood eoiiiits among the rnvxt of kin 
equally wifh (die whole blo(*d ; males aie not. j>re- 
feired to feina,le,s ; and tin' I’ule of pi’imogenitnre 
has no aj))dieat.ion. I’.y tin; Law oi I'nquM ly Act, 
eonung into fore.e on 1st danuavy 192(5, 
the lesidiiary e.stali; of eveay person vho dies in- 
t(’state after the commenocnient of the act. is to be 
distiibiited aeeoiding to its ttoms, oi b<‘ liehl on 
tin' t, rusts mentioned Iheri'iu. Tf t-be intestate 
leav(‘s a hu.sbaml or wile (Avitli or without issue) 
tlio surviving Imsbaud oi wife lakes the }>crsoiial 
chattels absolutely, aud, in addition, the residuary 
e>slate of tlio ini, estate (oilier than the personal 
cliattels) i.s charged with the p.ayniontof a net sum 
of .CIOOO, free of death duties and costs, to the 
surviving husband oi wife, ; and, subject to pro- 
viding for that sum and the intoia'St thereon, the 
lesidiiary estati* (other than tlie personal chattels) 
is held, if the intissl.afo leaves no issue, noon trust 
for the surviving husband or wife during liis or her 
life ; if the intestate leaves issue, upon trust, as to 
oiu' half, for the surviving husband or wife during 
his or her life, and, subject to such life interest, on 
the siatiitory trusts for the issue of the intestate; 
and, as to the other half, on the statutory trusts 
for the issue of the intestate ; but if those trusts 
fail or determine in the lifetime of a surviving 
liushand or wife of the intestate, then upon trust 
for the surviving husband or wife during the residue 
of bis or her life. Tf the intestate leaves issue, but 
no husband or wife, then the vesiduary estate of 
the intestate is hold on the statutory trusts for the 
issue of the intestate. Tf the intestate leaves both 
parents but no issue, then, subje{!t to tlie interests 
of a surviving husband or wife, the resitluary 
estate of the intestate belongs to the father and 
motli(3r in equal shares absolutely, tf the intestate 
leaves one parent only, but no is-siie, then, subject 
to the interests of a surviving husband or wife, the 
re.sidnary estate of the intestate belongs to the 
surviving father or mother absolutely. If the in- 
testate leaves uo issue or jiarent, then, subject to 
the interests of a surviving husband or wife, the 
residuary estate of the intestate is held in trust for 
the following persons living at the death of the 
intestate, and in the following order and manner, 


namely : Firstly, on the statutory trusts for the 
brothers and sisters of the whole blood of the in- 
testate ; but if no peison takes an absolute interest 
under such trusts, then secondly, on the statutory 
trusts for the brotheis and sisters of the half-blood 
of the intestate ; but if no person takes an absolute 
interest under such trusts, then thirdly, for the 
graiidpaierits of the intestate, and, if more than 
one .suivive the intestate, in equal shares; but if 
no member of this class takes an absolute interest, 
then fourthly, on tlic statutoiy trusts foi the uncles 
and aunts OI the intestate ( being brotheis or sisters 
of the 'll hole blood of a parent of the intestate); 
but if no person takes an absolute inteiesl under 
such trusts, then liftbly, on the statnlory trusts 
for the uncles and aunts of the intestate (being 
brotheis or .sisters of the half-blood of a jiarent of 
the intestate); but if no jierson takes an absolute 
interest under such trusts, then sixthly, for the sur- 
viving liushand or wife of tlie intestate ab.sointely. 
The act repeals the Statute of Distiilmtion. 

In Scotland the rules of ])riority among tlie next 
of kin vary eonsiilerably from the above onh'i, v Inch 
pK'vail.s in England and Ireland. Tin* eliildien, 
iK'iiig (‘iititled to an absolnfe legal sbaie calb'd 
Legitim (q.v.), take the father's projierly in two 
<‘h;»raetei H- one part as legit im, the other as being 
next of kin- amt the re.snlt i.s often dilleient from 
what, obtains in England. Moreover, in Scotland, 
tbongb the beii-a(-lMW may be one of the next 
of kin, still he is not entitled to lake such share 
unless he collate the iK'i'itable estate (resign it to 
the executors). The degrees of kindred are now 
eounled in exactly the saim; way. The father 
never e.an take nioie than one half, nor the mother 
more tlian one-thiid, whih' any of tin* liiotliers an<l 
sisters, or their issin', aie alive. I'he half Idood 
does not share equally with, hut in an inferior 
degna; to, tin; full blood. See (ircen’s EncyrlopaOia 
of Sr nis Lai(\ s.v. ‘ Succ('ssion ’ ; Encyclopv'd in of 
Eiifflish Law, s.v. ‘ Distiihiition.’ 

Kina. Sec Einohona. 

Kinabalu. See Born i-.o. 

Kinblirn. nr KiimunN, a former fort of south 
Russia, situated opposite Otcliakoff, on a long 
narrow sandbank which forms t he soiithein bound- 
ary of the estuary of the i)nie]»er. Raul Jones first 
suggested to Siivarotr that it should he fortified ; it 
liguied prominently in the Ku.sso-Tiirki.sh wars of 
1771 74 and 17H7 ; and during the Orimean Avar 
it fell before the allies, ()(;t()her 17, LS5.o. Tlie 
fortifications were razed in 1860. 

Kincardineshire, or The Meahns, a mari- 
time couuty of Scotland, Avith Abeidcenshiie and 
the Dee on'the N., Forfarshire and the Noith Pisk 
on the S. and W., and the North Sea on the E. 
Tlie io«;ks are granite, gnei.ss, sandstone, conglom- 
erate, mica-slate, clay-slate, limestone, and trayi. 
Area, 383 sip m., of which one-half is in cultivation, 
and omi-tcnth in wood. The county may he divideil 
into four sections — viz. the Coast, the ‘ Howe o’ 
the Mearns,’ the Drampians, and Decside. The 
coast laud and much of the ‘Howe’ is of superior 
qiiality. The ‘ Hoavo ’ forms a continuation of the 
Valley of Strathmore (q.v.). The Grampians, run- 
ning acro.ss the country from east to west, ]>aiallel 
to tlie Dee, with an average bread tli of from 7 to 
8 mile.s, cover about 80,000 acres ; one of the peaks, 
Mount Battock, is 2555 feet high. The Deeside 
portion of the county is a comparatively narroAv 
strip of light, sharp soil. There are fcAv manufac- 
tures in the county. The principal t.oAvns are Stone- 
haven (q.v.), the county towm ; Bepie, a royal 
and parliamentary Imrgh ; Laurencekirk and Ban- 
chory, police hurghs ; and .fohnshaven. Of the 
objects of antiquarian interest the most noted are 
Dunnottar Castle (q.v.) and Raedyke’s Camp, an 
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entrenchment hecmiiijuly on the Roman method, in 
whicli it has been Kiipposed that the ancient Cale- 
donians iimlor Cal^'aons encamped prior to their 
l)attle with the Komnns under Ajrricola. Kincar- 
dineshire was th(‘ biith])lace of (Teorjre Wisliart, 
Robert Rarclay, Dr J. Beattie, and Dr Thomas 
Reid ; and the father of Robert Burns was born 
in Dunnottar pansh. Pop. (1801) 26,349; (1871) 
34,630 ; ( 1 901 ) 40,923 ; (1911) 41,008 ; ( 1921 ) 41 ,779. 

Kine}liiijiii&'a( Tilx'tan Katzodchongo ), a Him- 
alayan peak (28,176 ft.), between Sikkim and Nepal. 
See Freshfield’s Hound Kangrhcvjnnga (1903). 

Kindergarten, the name of a kind of school 
or training-place for young children— name and 
thing imported from Germany. The ])rinciple was 
first propounded (1826) and the sy.stem inventetl 
by Iniedrich Froebel (r|.v.). He was early im 
pressed wdtli the insiithciency of the teaching 
and training given in the ordinary infant-schoob 
and with the fact that the loving instinct of the 
mother rmnained merely an instinct, which re 
({uired for the training of the child thoughtful 
guidance and direction. He saw lhat the teaching 
in the infant schoed was to a iarg(! extent tradi 
tional ; that tlie sehiction of .subjects and exer- 
cises depended on fashion, or upon the likings or 
iirejndicf'.s of the teacher, and not upon a genuine 
Knowledge of the nature of children ; and that tin* 
whole procedure was based upon an induction of 
fac,l;S and phenomena which had been hastily made, 
and rested upon no firm ground of [uinciple. He 
thensfore H(‘t to work to study the ways and doings j 
of infants from their birth, and to note down | 
systematically what kind of mental food and what i 
kind of bodily activity Natur(; ])r<mipte<l them ! 
at each stage of their existence to pri'hir. He | 
reached the following principles : {a) 'J’hat Edu- j 
cation means a harmonious develojmient of all the | 
bodily and mental [towens; (6) that {,\w. spontaneous 
is the raw maUuial and the only eleimmt that is 
valuable in education, and that the teacluM* must 
conne(*t all his instruction with that, and giatt 
il, upon the sjiontaneous activity of the child ; {<■) 
that the work of the teacher is not to give know- 
ledge ah extra, but to supply material, means, ami 
opjiortnnitics in a rational and harmonious order 
for the child’s mind spontaneously to work ujion ; 
ami {d) that in the presentation of their materi;ils 
or occui)ationH there must be no break {in Natunl 
non dafur saltus), because all occupations which 
train must be (hnadoped out of each other. The 
early materials for instruction arc called (jiffs, 
because they are presented to the child only when 
his nature and stage of develojnnent call for them. 
The province of tlu; educator is to map out the 
world of early childhood, and to engineer— i.e. 
to give each step in — the paths to knowledge or 
power in each subject; the province of the teacher 
18 to a])plv this general knowledge to particular 
cases, and with loving care and delighted patience 
to provide the right mental food —the most suitable 
activities for each liour and stage of development. 
His complete aim is the systematic cultivation of 
all the })owers in complete equilibnum. Hence, 
while the infant-school goes too much into work 
and drill, Froebel’s system calls for attention to the 
individual child ; he weaves the work into ‘p^^y’ 
(spontaneous activity), and he evolves ‘ drill ’ out 
of the free individual desire for society. Hence 
Froebel’s large use of song and dance. Ho respects 
freedom and the right order of development .so 
much that ho would not give a word to a child 
until a mental necessity and desire had been 
created by an ordered set of experiences for that 
word ; and he cultivates the senses and the hand 
with the utmo.st care, so that perfectly accurate 
pei’ception and comparison may produce true and 


clear conceptions, which again give rise to true 
and just judgments. ‘All the byways to untruth,’ 
says Miss Shirrett', ‘such as exaggeration, confused- 
ness of mind, inaccuracy of speech, are cut ofl*. ’ The 
child is not taught, but led by a set of ordered ex- 
periences to the perception of the principles of num- 
ber {Arithmetic) and of space {Geometry) ; and his 
senses and powers of hand and eye are cultivatctl 
by an elaborate scries of exercises. The stejts in 
Froebel’s system are (1) spontaneity or Hlay, 
which, howevei, in a chihl is always serious and 
never frivolous; (2) direction of this towards ex- 
ternal fact and truth; (3) weaving of spontnneou.« 
powers into ordinary occupations; (4) develoj)- 
ment into self-culture, iml(ii)emlent action, a love 
of knowledge, beauty, and society. The pro- 
ce.ss, like the process of Nature, is slow, trampiil, 
and organic ; but no j)art of it requires to be 
un<lone. The child sees, imitates, or reproduces 
and invents new forms ; these aie the three steps 
in each subject for each pupil. 

Killder.s<*ollt naim! given to the coarse 

grits and Hagstones which occur towards the base 
of the Millstone Grit of England (see CAKUOKlFKit- 
ou.s System). The rock forms the tableland of 
Kindenscout in the Peak country. The grit- is 
quarried at Eyain Moor, Derwent Edge, and other 
places, ami is used for engine-b(*ds, foundations, and 
reservoir work. 

Kindly Tenant. See Borders. 

Kineiliaties is the science* which treats of pure 
motion. It involves the fundanu'ntal conce]>tions 
ot sj»ace and tiim* and takes no direct cognisance 
of force or ma.s.s. StricHv s}>eaking, any kinemat- 
ical problem dealing witli motions that exist in 
nature is at bottom dynamical, and every (l,Mia- 
mical problem is of necessity approac!n;d in the 
first instance on its kim'inatical side, d’lius, to 
take a familiar exam])le, Kepler’s laws of ])lanetary 
motion weivi purely geometrical and kinomatical 
stiitcments, from wliich Newton deduced the dyna- 
mical law of univei-.sal gr-avilalion. Again, tJiri 
iN<(utieal Alinanae is essentially a book of kim* 
inatical .statistics, giving the ]»o.^itions of the im 
portant heavenly Irodies at definitr* successi\e 
intervals of time, and not uirfiequeTd-ly the ratt's 
of change of i»osition ; and the calculation of tlu'se 
statisti<‘s has a strict dynamic, basis. 

Kinematics may berregarded as a g(‘om(;tty of 
po.sition into which the idea of time or duration 
has been introduced. ’J'hus, change of position, 
regai'derl as taking place continuously in time, 
leads to the idea of velo(‘ity, linear and angular. 
Velocity itself is, of course, subject to change, and 
tlris change, regardrxl as taking place continuously 
in time, leads to the idea of acceleration, linear 
and angular-. The clistirretion of linear and angular 
as applied to ve.locities and accelerations is very 
necessary for a clear study of the kinematics of 
systems of points, such as plane and solid figures, 
rigirl or deformable, or of tlie kinematics of fluids. 
Rotation, strain, twist, vortex are important cases. 
The kinematics of solid ligure.s i.s a subject of gr ow- 
ing importance to the meclianiciair aird engiireer ; so 
rtrrich so that in the kincrrratics of machiirery Ave 
have a highly specialised branch of the subject. A 
glance at any ordinary piece of mechanism, fronr 
a steam-engine to a sewing-machine, shows how 
various are the relative nrotions of the wdieels, 
rods, cranks, belts, and other pieces that buihl it 
up. The function of a machipe is dynamic — viz. 
to transform ener-gy to a certain end — but this must 
he effected by suitable kineinatical arrangements. 

Kinematogj^raptl, m- popularly (through Fr. 
cintinatographe) Cinematograph (Gi-. hinhna^ 
motion, and graphein, to record), the contrivairce 
which its inventor prefers to call Kinetoscope ; 
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an ap^aratua for exliibiting pictorial reproductions 
of animate motion or ‘ motion -pictures,’ invented 
in the late eiglitios by Mr Thomas A. Edison (q.v.). 
I Is operation is based upon the physiological pheno- 
menon known as persistence of vision, through 
which the retina of the eye retains for one-seventh 
to one tenth of a second any image impressed upon 
it. If a series of identical portraits were rapidly 
exliibited to the eye, a single portrait would appa- 
rently be viewed ; or if there is represented to the 
eye a sern's of photographs of a moving object, 
each one representing a minute successive phase of 
such movement, the movements would apparently 
themselves again take place. 

One of the earliest suggestions of motion-pictures 
was embiaced in an ojitical toy called the Zoetrope, 
or ‘ wheel of life,’ introduced about 1845. Instanta- 
neous photography being then unknown, a few 
rough silhouette <lrawings, broadly outlining suc- 
cessive ])hascs of movements, were made on a strij) 
<»f paper. This Avas placed around the interior of 
an open cylinder whose j>eriphery was j)erforate<l 
with a immlun* of vertical openings above the edg(? 
of tlie ])icture-strip. The cylinder was mounted 
on a pivot so as to be easily rotated. On looking 
through tlie oi)eniiigs wdieri tluj cylinder wa.s 
revolved the (igures seemed to be in motion — an 
of (hcorcfical motion. 

With the growth of pli()tograi)hy came attempts 
to ]U'(‘H(!rv<‘ and present actual scenes and events. 
In 1878 F^'idward Muybridge made photographs of 
a horH(' t rot ting by arranging a series of eanieras 
along tlie line of a track, the expo.sure.s being 
nnule at t-lie riglit instant by the liorsc striking 
win\s or strings attached to the shutters (see 
Iloiisi:). F’lom the negatives thus obtained 
positive prints were sceured and projected 
uiion a si'iiam, showing the horse in motion, but 
always in the (amlrc of tlie screen. The Avoik 
of Muyhiidge was f(dlowed l)y that of other 
experimenters, but no appreciable jirogress was 
made l)y them toward the production of modern 
m()tion-[»ietures. ’J’he photograiiliic film had not 
yet been bi ought out ; thus they were handicapped 
by being compelled to use glass plate.s. But the 
principal thing that obstructed their progre.ss was 
the employment of a multiplicity of cameras or 
lenses ; and while they were successful in obtaining 
photographs of the movements of single objects, 
such pictui(‘s were always centrally located on the 
plates. I’lius, when projected, they would appear 
always in the centre of the screen in lifo-lik(i 
motion, but not making any progress. When Edi.sori 
entcM’ed the field in 1887, lie realised that in order 
to reproduce jiictures of animate .scenes and events 
the original photographs must be taken from one 
central view point by a single camera, so that the 
objects should move across its field just us they 
move across the field of the human eye. Two very 
serious difficulties lay in the way, however — first, the 
production of a .sensitive surface in such form and 
weight as to he capable of being successively brought 
into position and exposed at the necessarily high 
rate ; and, second, the production of a camera capable 
of making successive exposures and coincidental 
pictures at the rate of twenty to fifty per second. 
Edison saw that glass plates were entirely out of 
the question for the purpose, and tried cylinders 
whose surfaces were coated with a sen.sitised emul- 
sion. Microscopic photographs were taken on these 
cylinders, spirally, at as high a rate of speed as fifty 
per second. A great variety of experiments were 
made on fine-grained emulsions and on camera 
mechanism. During this experimental period the 
kodak -film was being slowly developed by the 
Eastman Company. In it Edison saw a solution 
of the problem, and, applying himself to the in- 
vention of a suitable camera for its use in tape-like 


form, after a vast amount of experiment produced 
in 1889 the first modern motion-picture camera. 
From that day to this the Edison camera has been 
the accepted standard for securing pictures of objects 
in motion. Edison’s invention consisted not only 
of the camera ; to him is also due the conception 
and invention of a continuous, uniform, and evenly 
spaced tape-like film, essential for taking and re- 
producing jihotographs of animate motion. 
Theapparatus for securing and reproducing moLion- 
ictures consists of two principal parts— vi/, the 
inetograph or camera foi taking the photographs, 
and the kinetoscope for projecting them foi exhihi- 
tiofi purposes. The acconijiaTiying sectional view 


A 



.Section of Kinetograph or (’aiuera foi t.ikiny 
Motion-pictures. 

of a simple form of such a camera, with (b'scrijition, 
is taken by permission fioni Edison • his f.ije and 
Inventions, by F. L. Dyer and T. C. Mniliii ( lOJO). 

In this iliagrani, A represents an outer liglit tight 
box containing a lens, (J, and the other necessary 
inechanisni for making the photogra])hic e.\[)osnres, 
IP and being cases for holding reels of film 
before and after exjiosure ; F the long tape like film ; 
(1 a .sprocket, whose teeth engage in jieifoiations 
on the edges of the film, sucdi spioiski't Ixdng adapted 
to bo revolved with an intennittent or step-by-step 
movement by band oi by motor ; and B a revolving 
shutter liaviiig an opening and connected by gears 
with G, and arranged to expose the film during 
the periods of rest. A full view of tliis shutter is 
also rejire.sonted , witli its opening, D, in the small 
illustration to the right. 

In practice, the operation Avon Id he somewhat as 
follows, generally speaking : The lens Avould first he 
focussed on the animate scene to be photograjihed. 
On the main shaft of the camera being turned 
the sprocket, G, is moved intermittently ; and its 
teeth, catching in the holes in the sensitised film, 
draw it dowinvard, bringing a new portion of its 
length in front of the lens, the film then remain- 
ing stationary for an instant. In the meantime, 
through gearing connecting the main shaft A\itli 
the shutter, the latter is rotated, bringing its open- 
ing, D, coincident with the lens, and therefoie <*x- 
posing the film while it is stationary ; after Avhich 
the filni again moves forward. So long as the 
action is continued these movements are rejieated, 
resulting in a succession of enormously rapid ex- 
posures upon the film during its jirogress from reel 
Ri to its automatic rewinding on reel IF. While 
the film is passing through, it is guided and kept 
straight by various sets of rollers, between which 
it runs. By an ingeniou.s arrangement the film 
moves intermittently, so that it may have a much 
longer period of rest than of motion. As in prac- 
tice the pictures are taken at the rate of twenty 
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or more per .second, it will be quite obvious that 
each period of lest is inliiiitesimally brief, being 
generally one-tbirtieth of a second or less. Still, 
it is sufficient to bring the film to a nionientary 
condition of complete rest, and to allow for a niaxi- 
niiini time of exposure, comparatively speaking, 
tliu.s jnoviding means for talcing clearly defined 
pictuies. The negatives so obtained are developed 
in tlie regular way, and the positive piints subsc- 
f]uent!y made from tbom are u.sed for reproduction 
in a projecting kineboscope, which employs the 
above princijiles and rnecbaniam in general ; but 
the liglit-tight box is omitted, and a powerful light, 
a condenser, and a reflector are added. The 
niacliines are run by a small motor, and the film 
is projected at tin; average rate of 1000 feet every 
14 minutes, liater imi)rovements are tin*. ‘ Maltese 
(boss,* su{)crscding tlie old knoh or ‘dog-lasli,’ 
which was a])t to break tlie film ; and an anange- 
mont which moves the entiie mechanism on wliicli 
the film is strung leaving the gate a])erl, lire fixed, 
and supplying a fixed optical cmitrc from the carbon 
to the ions. 

‘ Cimmia-bonses,’ ‘ jnotnre-ii()n.ses,’ oi succinctly 
‘cinemas,' have eve.rywlunc multiplied rapidly, and 
become om; of the most al tractive forms of popular 
ontm’taiiimcnf. ; ;uid vast sums have ln^on inv<‘sf.e<l 
in tlicii (Mcclion, e(|nipment, and maintenance, 
l^kic.li ( lie kincinatograjdi lias readied a liigliei 

level of e\ceil<mc(! in the mecdianieal treatment, of 
the subjects under portrayal, as well ns in the 
artist, ic iield, wli(*re wonders inml/inue to multiply 
tlimiistdvcH without censing. Ammica is pre- 
omimmtly tin' liomc of t.ln; motion-picture, and a 
large imlony is settled at Los Angides, (bilifoinia, 
wiiein? the attractions of light and scenery aie 
a])preciaf (nl at. tlimr full. The majoiity of pietmes, 
bowevet, aie made in studios under (nmditions 
whieli do not vary, V(*ry complicated lighting 
ellee.ts an* obtained, and whole towns aie built 
witli ama/ing reality. Films are also made in 
J^ngland, wdiere l-be woirk is of a high bwid of 
e\(‘elI('Mce. As ail the value of the pictnre-show' 
is si ill \’ery low’, Ju (Germany, bow^ever, tlieic are 
signs t.liat a true ait is aii.sing. 'I'lie kinemat.o- 
grnpli has been of late applied also to eilucation.'il 
as \v(‘ll ns to vaiions scientifii; use.s. 

‘Tallcirig motion - pictni es ’ liavc been produced 
by various metliods, Imt their success is not yet 
assn led. 

Kilietic.s. See Dvnamhis, Fnehcjy, Mattek. 

Kil1$; (O.E. ci/ni)i(]/, fiom c//;t, ‘a kin,’ ‘a tribe,’ 
and the termination ony, ‘ belonging to.’ Hence 
Cl/ll, -niq U ‘man of the tribe,’ ‘diiet’). A wide- 
sprciad ancient cii.stom, surviving to our own time 
among various jieople.s, is f.lie killing of a prie.stly 
king by Ins succes.sor The king bidiig the centre 
of tlie ritual connected with the fertility of the soil, 
it seems to have been tliouglit that his failing 
power.s eiidaiigeied the crop.s. ’J’lieii it Avas dis- 
coveiinl that a vicarious sacrifice would servo the 
purpose. 'rho->c who recognise a w'orld-wide ‘archaic 
civilisation,’ difVusial from Fgypt, find an early 
kingship of ‘(biildien of the Sun,’ culture-heroes 
ultimately of Egyptian origin, broken in upon later 
1)3^ a kingship of eaith-lioni ‘War-lords’ when the 
capture of victims for sacrifice had developed into 
war. See AurciA; Sir J. (,J. Fra/.er, The Golden 
Bough, and Studies m the Early History of King - 
ship, and Perry, Growth of Civilisation (1924). 
For the relation of king to peojde in Britain, see 
En(jlani) ( History of), Parliament; and for 
other countries, see the sections on* their consti- 
tutions. See also Divine Kiuiit, Govern meni'. 

Kinjfr, Henry (1592-1669), poet, Avas born at 
Wormingball, Bucks, son of Jolin King (r. 1559- 
1021), Avbo Avas bishop of lauidori from 1611. He 


Avas educated at Westminster and Clirist Cliurcli, 
Oxford, and became bishop of Chichester in 1642. 
He Avas expelled in 1643, but reinstatiMi at the 
Restoration. He Avas a friend of Ben ,1 orison, 
Izaak Walton, and John Donne. He luililislied 
elegies, tran.slatioiis of psalms, sennoii.s, Ac. See 
his English Eocms, ed. L. Mason ( 1915). 

Kills, William Rufus, vice-president of Hie 
United States, Avas born in Noitli ('aioiina, Ctb 
April 17SG, and Avas admitted to tlic bar in 1806. 
Ho Av as a member of the legislatiiic foi three j’ears, 
Avas returned to congress as a AN’iii -Democrat in 
1810, and represented Alabama in Hie .smiate from 
1820 to 1844. He Avas then minister to l''iance for 
tw'o years, and a .senator again from 1S4S to 1853, 
Avben ho becanio v’icc -president, lie died, lioAvever, 
on fHtli Ajiril of t he saim* year. 

King:-at-arms. See Hfrald. 

King-bird. See Tyrant- nut] is 
King €onntry. See Waika'io. 

King-crab ( Litn/diis), a curious aiwmal, the 
last of its race, usually K'ferrisl to » .sju'cial giouji, 
Xi])bosura, within the sjiidei 
aiul scorpion cla,ss Aiacbiuda. 

A laige coiiA’ex ebitinous 
buckler covers tlie bead and 
Iboiax, a ilattei be \ agonal 
shield ju’ot.ecls Hie abdomen, 

Avhile a long speju inns out 
from the bind end. On the 
niuloi surface of the, ‘ cejdialo- 
Hioiax’ tbeie are tlie follow- 
ing apjieiidages ; a jiuii of 
‘ clieli<’ei;e ’ in fioiil of Hie 
iiioutb, a pair of ‘ pedijialjis ’ 
lateral tol,b(‘ mouth, loiii ]'airs 
of w'alking legs Avliose Lasi's 
li«*lp in mastication, and a paii 
of small ‘cbilaria.’ On Hk* uiidci sni!a,c<‘ of the 
abilonieii tlu'ie aie the following a]ipeiidagcs ; a 
double, ‘ ojieicnliini ’ Avitli thi* genii, i,l apeiliires, 
and live paiis of Hat ])l;it(‘s beaiiiig peenliai gill- 
books. 'I’Ih* laiva' ba\’e ti .snpei licin 1 i esi'inblaiu e 
to ’rrilobites. 

Tlie kiiig-crab.s attain a length of o\ei 2 fi'ei. 
The^^ live on muddy bottoms at a (h'pth of 2 to •) 
fathoms, w here they 
so 111 (‘times .sAvim 
slowly about or 
more fre<[uentl.y bui- 
row’ t heir Avay in the 
mud bj*^ alternately 
b ending a n d 
straightening llieir 
sbiebls and spine. 

The food consists for 
the mo.st ])art of 
marine Avori'is, which 
are .siicki^d into the 
mouth and Hieie 
crashed. King-ciabs 
arc restricted to I lie 
Avarm coasts, fiom 
the Bay of Bengal 
to 'J^orres Straits, 
the Moluccas and 
Japan, and to the 
east of North Amer- 
ica. The group first 
appears in Triassic 
strata, but the allied 
Bellinurida', repre 
seated Iw Neolimn- 
lus in the Upper 
Silurian and by other genera of later date, seem 
to link the. king-cral*s to the ancient Eurvpterid.s. 
In some of the Indian islands the spine is used for 
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Fig. 2. — Under-surface of King- 
crab {Limvhis j>o///phemu8). 
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pointing arrows, ainl in tro]»ical America the shell 
sometimes serves as a ladle. See Ray Lankester, 
‘Lininlns an Arachnid,’ Quart. Jour. Micr. Sci., 
vol. xxi. 1881 ; also vols. xxiii., xxiv. 

See OrAH. 

King^fislier {Alcedo injnda), a \yell- known 
Biitish ami European bird, famous for its brilliant 
blue, green, and chestnut plumage and fish-bone 
nest. It is 7^ inches in length, and is maiked by 
the long, hard, sharp hill, the short round(;d wings, 
the very short tail, and the partial union of tlie 
toes of the weak feet. It is a sliy and wary bird, 
fre()uenting rivers and lakes and occasionally the 
seashori;, usually living in isolated pairs. It has 
a iaj)id, litful llight, and a faint hut .sliiill cry, 
like tit fit often reiieated. The kingfishei feeds on 
a(inatic insects and crustaceans, small fishes like 
minnows, a, ml young fishes, 'fhe prey is caught 
by a rapid, almost vm'tical, dive. The lishes aie 
oairied to the j>er(*h, killed by a few blows on a 
hiancli, and swallowasl whole. I'he bones areaftei- 
wanis (ii^yoigiid, and may lie used as a Hour for l.lie 
m-st, which is nsu.illv at lie' end of a long tajiinel 



{Ahu.lo lij-iJa). 

boied in the bank, and eventually beemmes any- 
lliing Imt (d('aii. There are six to ten eggs, almost, 
sjdiei ica,l, glossy wdiite. wit h a pink tinge due to 
the contents. The plumage of the biid is unfor- 
tunately used in decoiatioii and in making artilicial 
Hies. Among tlie ot.her kinglishers ( Alceilinida* ) 
may be mentioned ihe llelted Ivinglisher {Ccrt/le 
a/ri/(in) of the nortliern United States ami (hiruula, 
the beautiful Alcyone (tzunut of Australia, and tin* 
nnmerou.s AVood-l»;ingii,shers, such as the Laughing 
Jaeka,ss (Dacc/o yajas), also Australian. 

The kingfisher is the old halcyon, ‘ whose dead 
body carefully hung by a single thread always 
turns its beak towards tin* wind,’ a popular and 
still surviving notion to which Shakesjiearo makes 
more than one reference. With the halcyon the 
imagination of the ancients played lovingly, for 
to them the bird was Alcyone the daughter of 
jEoIus and wife of the king of Tracliis, the son of 
the morning star, ‘ who, mourning in her youth for 
her lost husband, was winged by divine power, and 
now Hies over the sea, .seeking him wdiom she could 
not firul, sought throughout the earth.’ ‘The bird 
is not great,’ as Socrates continues in Lucian’s 
dialogue ‘ The Halcyon,’ ‘ hut it has received great 
honour from the gods liecaiise of its lovingness ; 
for while it is malving its nest, all the world lias 
the liappy days which it calls lialcyonidie, excell- 
ing all oihers in their calmness.’ So Aristotle, 
quoting Simonides, says that the halcyon has its 
young about the turn of the year in winter, ‘when 
Zeus gives the wisdom of calm to fourteen days. 
Then the people of the land call it the hour of 
wind-hiding, the sacred nurse of the spotted 


halcyon.’ See R. Rowdier Sharpe’s Monograph 
of the, Alccdinidcc or Kingfishers ; liuskin’.s Eagle's 
Nest ; and Hai,cV()N T)ay,s. 

Kin^ George’s Sound, an inlet 5 miles 
north and south, and 5 miles broad, at the south- 
west angle of West Au.stralia, which is an excellent 
roadstead, and leads to two landlocked recesses, 
rrmce.s.s Royal and Oyster Harbonis. Albany 
(([.V.), tm Princess Royal Haibom, is a jxirt of call 
for South African mail steanu'is ; and under Ad- 
miral I l<*iideis(m’H sebeme for the naval defence of 
Australia it became ( 1912) a sub-base for de.stroyers 
and Huhmaiines. 

Kitlglioril. a royal bnrgli of Fife, on the Fiith 
of Forth, .3 niil(‘s S. of Kirkcahly, lia.s golf-links, 
and iManufa<‘.tures golf-clubs. Alexamlei III. was 
killed (1‘28()) at Kiugliorn, and a monument was 
erected on the spot in 1887 ; but Uk* imme (really 
Kin-gorn) has nothing to do witli kings Pop. 
2300. 

Kiliglake, Alexander William, historian, 
was born at Wilton House, iieai ’raimt^m, in ISOO, 
and was educated at Eton and iiinity Uollege, 
Uambiidge. lie was called to the bai at Lincoln's 
Inn in 1S.‘17, and speedily a(i(|iiir(*d a lucrative 
piactice ; ImL be i(*tired from the inofessiou in 1850, 
in Older to devote liim.self to liteiature and politics. 
He bad alieady published, in 181-1, Kolhen, a woi k 
ol Eastern tiavel, wiittmi in a giajiltic and poetic 
vein, yet with gi(‘al 1 rutlifulness to natiiie, vv liicb lias 
alwavs H'lnained om> ot the most popnlai boedcs uf 
Englisli tiavel He was K^tuiiied foi Rndgwater 
in t he Lilieral inter<*stiu 1857, look a prominent part 
against. liOid I’;i,bmM-sion's ('onspiiaey Hill in 1859, 
.i,iul in istid wai . dy dmioiineed tlie aniu'xalion of 
Savoy ami Nice* !>y lhance. In lS54lie went out to 
the (.-niiK'a, wbeie be nn't Raglan, and bad ev(‘ry 
facility for vvafcliiiig the jirogiess of tin* wav. After 
liis return he umlertoidc the ilefence of tlie Riitish 
commamh'r in his Hi'ilorg of the ]Var in the 
Crimea (8 vols. 1803 S7). As the history was 
very laigely based u])on Lord Ptaglan's papers, 
it has been reganled by Home as a pri'judii'Oil 
narrative of the war; hut from the liti'rary point 
of view ojunioii is praotically unanimous that it 
is om; of the finest historical works of the 19th 
century. 'I'lie critiidsni of Napoleon 111. and the 
second emjiire was so seandiing that tin* woik 
gave grea,t ollence at the Tuileries, ami its circula- 
tion was prohibited in Eranee during the Emjiiie. 
Repliv's have been made to strict uies upon other 
actors in the war, and occasionally witfi success. 
Rut the histor\ remains on the whole a wonderfully 
accurate, hiilliant, and minute record of the great 
with Rus.sia. In 1898 King lake was again 
returned for Riidgwater, hiil was niiseiiied (»ii ]»et.i- 
tioii. He died 2(1 January 1891. See.J. Ilk King- 
lake, by W. Tuckwell ( 1902). 

Kinglet. iSee Golden-crested NN'rkn. 

Kings, The First and Second Rooks of, 
in the English Authorised Version titled The, 
Fust Hook of Kings, commonly colled the Third 
Hook of Kings, and The. Second Hook if Kii>gs, 
commonly called the Fourth Hook of Kinifs. In 
the ancient Rabbinical enumeration, implied in 
Josephus and followed in ihe Pesliito and by 
Jerome, the Roidc of Kings {Mcldch.lin) was leck- 
oned one, ranking fourth ami last in the series of 
the ‘earlier prophets’ (after Joshua, Judges, and 
Samuel) ; the division into two fitst a[)pears in the 
Septuagint translation, where they are called the 
third and fourth ‘of the kingdoms’ [BasileiOti, 
Heh. MelCichbth), the hooks of Samuel forming the 
first and second. This division was copied by the 
Vulgate, whence it passed into the ‘common’ 
usage of Christendom. The separation between 
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Samuel and Kings is itself not original ; for the 
first two (;lia]»ter8 of Kings, coiKiluding the life of 
David, are eonsecutive with 2 Satn. ix.-xx. ami 
hy the same Jiand. The hooks of Kings as we now 
have tliem are evidently a compilation, and careful 
examination shows tliat they nave passed through 
niort! t han one redaction. In their eoin]) 08 ition at 
least four elements can be distinguished : ( 1 ) In 
1 Kings, xi. 41, reference is made to ‘ the hook of the 
acts (chronicles) of Solomon,’ and for the reigns of 
siil»sc()uent kings there is very frequent mention 
of ‘the hook of the cluonich^s of the kings of 
Judah,’ and of a corresponding hook of tlie kings 
of Israel. The exact nature of these chronicles 
cannot now he determined ; hut the ]>rohahility is 
that they were themselves compilations, chiefly 
digests of a statistical and annalistic chara(d<ir, 
further eyutomised by the writer of the canonical 
hook, (‘2) The oflicial records of the t('m]>le at 
Jerusalem, though nowhere ex})resnly nanH><l. must 
have been <lirectly or indirectly the sou ice of 
much of th(> information given about tin* woishij> 
there, especially under flic reigns of Solomon, 
Joash, Ana/, and Josiab. (8) The book owes 
most, of its vividness and picturesijueness to mate- 
rials derived from a soiies of unoflicial nartatives, 
having their origin chiefly in the northern 
kingdom, and in which the acts of the iirophets 
had sp(*eial jiromimun’c. 'i'o this category belong 
in particular the history of hJijah (\ Kings, 
X'ii. \i\., xxi.), and the much moi’c complicateil 
SCI ICS of ]iassages relating to Elisha, for the northei n 
kingdom ; and the story of the man of God fiom 
.Judah (1 Kings, xiii.), for the southern, (4) 
imiin iridaclor has contributed the chronologi<-al 
sclKune of synchronisinH in which the histories of 
the two kingdoms are brought together under om‘ 
view, ami has given a pragmatical tone to tin* 
nai'rativc by under taking, in tin? case of each king, 
a,n estimate of his religious character and work. 
This is done in the spirit of the Deuteionoinic 
legislation, and it may he inferred with certainty 
therefore that the main redaction <li<l not take 
place' till aft(‘r the reformation of Josiali. Such 
lia.ssiges as 2 Kings, viii. 22; xiv, 7 ; xvi. 0 (‘unto 
tiiis <lay ' ), ai c, not necessarily prior to the fall of the 
kingdom of Judah (cf. e.g. 2 (Jiion. xxi. 10); but 
evidence of a later pen is fmurd in 2 Kings, xvii. 
19, 20: xxiii. 20, 27 ; Avhilo 2 King.s, xxv. 27 ■seryr/., 
brings ns down to a fai advanced jreriod <rf the exile 
Import riiit \'aiiaiions (especially in the seiie.s of 
rather diseonm'el(*d notes wliieli form a large part, 
of tire bistoiy of Solomon) between the existing 
HehieAv text and that which must have lain before 
the l.XX, t lanslatois show that the hook ivas still 
in a somewhat tluid state at a very much later date. 

Sec furtliL-r, K. C. Kent, Israel's Hist, and Nurra- 
tirrs (1908); C. K Hurnt-y, Notes on the Ifelnrw Text 
(ItKKi); .1. Skinner’s commentary in The New ('C7itni\n 
Bible ; W. li Ilarnes {'The ('ambruUje Bible, 1908); and 
S. A. Cook, Eneif. Bnt., ed, xi., article.s ‘Jews,’ ‘Kings,’ 
‘ PaU'Htini'.' 

Mine's Ueiurli. See Common Law. 

Killy's 4’oll< ‘Six*, in 1910 incorporated with the 
University of London ( q.v.), save as to its theological 
faculty, is housed close to Somerset House in tire 
Strand. It was founded hy royal charter in 1828, 
arrd confirmed hy act of ])arltament in 1882, the 
fundairrerital princi{)leof the institution being ‘ that 
instruction iir the (Christian religion ought to form 
an indispetrsahlo part of every system of general 
education for the youth of a (Christian community.’ 
The college was strictly in connection with the 
Ghiirch of England. In 1882 the rights of the 
uojrrietois were extin^niished ; in 1900 the college 
lecarne irr all its faculties a school of tire University 
of Jjondon, and in 1910 an integral part of that 
university. In 1903 tlie obligation for professors. 


lecturers, and nremhers of couircil to be menrhers 
of the Church of England was removed, sa\e as 
regards members of the faculty of theology. The 
theological deparlirrent is a school of the urriver sity, 
and in some respects is still united with Kings 
College as part of the university ; and ‘ University 
of London, King’s College,’ is governed by a dc'legacy 
appointed hy the senate of the univerHity. It com- 
prises Kiirg s (k)llege in the faculties of arts, law, 
rnedieine, science, engirreering, and economics. It 
has ah.soihed also the arts and science departments 
of King’s (kdlege for Women, formerly in Kerrsing 
ton, the home science departinent alone surviving 
in new buildings in Carnpdcir Hill. King’s College 
Hospital, an ad \ anced medical school (at Denrimik 
Hill since 1913) is separate; as is also King's 
College School for hoys (at Wimbledon (’oinniori). 

Klllgr’.S or Queen's Uoillisel ai-e certain 
barristers at law and advocates who have Ireeti 
a[)[>oirited by letters patent. The olliee is entirely 
honorary, hut it gives a right of prrs ruidicmec; in all 
the courts, according to the date of appoiiif rm'iit. 
’I’he appointment, is made on the recommendation of 
the Lord ( Jiancellor in England ; in Ireland, of the 
Irish Loi’d Chancellor ; and in Scotland, since 1897, 
of the Lord Prijsident of the Court (»f Session. In 
spite of their title, they ai-e not prevented from 
being retained and acting for oi-dinaiy clieiits, 
except that in defending luisoriei's and acting in 
suits against the crown they ie((uii-e a special licence 
from the crown, which is, howtwer, never refused, 
I'he appointiiieiit is for life, but. in case of rlisgraceful 
coinluct the letters-palimt are revoked. 

'i’he King’s Counsels’ robes areof silk instead of t he 
oi-dinaiy (alpaca) ‘stuff’ of which the jiiuioi’s gown 
is made; and ‘taking silk’ is thus the coriimoti 
phi as(; signifying that- an ‘ utter ’or ‘outer ’ barrister 
Iras heemne a King’s (krunsel oi’ K.(k ‘Taking silk ’ 
is fi-equcntly injurious i-ather than advantageous t o a 

f u’ofes.siorial eai<;er. A King’s Counsel is piohihited 
ry legal etiquette from triking a good deal of minor 
business which h'll to his share as a junior, and 
‘silk,’ a stepping-stone to the great men, is a 
stuinhling-hlock to the small. When a juuiov has 
leacherl the position in which he feels justifK'd, or- 
is foi-ced hy the ])riblie oi»inion of his ciiciiil, to 
‘ajrply for silk,’ his demand is very rarely refused, 
or at most postpoiu'd, ami the horioiii is little more 
than a neces.sary incident in every successful legal 
career. Heiny Ihougliam, imhied, was ih'hjriied 
for some years from what was m his case; a profes- 
sional light hy the personal antqrathy of Ceoige I U. 
and Ijoirl Eldon, and it was not until 1827, on the ac- 
cession to power of (icorgi^ Canning, that ih ougham 
i-eeeived a patent of pioeedence which clothed him 
ill .silk and gave him all the juofes.sional advantages 
without the actual title', lint this is a striking and 
almost a solitary exception. Of late years colonial 
haiTister.s have been gratilied with the title of 
King’s Counsel eonfened hy the Lord CJianeelloi, 
on reiuesentation marie hy the governor of tin' 
colony through the Secretary of State. 

Killy's t^OUllty, an inland county of Ireland, 
in Leinster, is bounded on the W. hy the Shannon, 
which separates it from Koscorninon and Cal way. 
It is 20 miles long from north to south hy 58 Avide. 
Area, 493,985 statute acres, or 772 sq. m. Of this 
about a fourth is under crops; and of this again 
nearly one -half is in grass, whilst a fourth is 
under corn and green crons (oats, barley, notatoes, 
and turnips). Over a third of the total area is 
covered with hogs, including a large part of the 
Hog of Allen. 'The population has steadily de- 
creased —( 1841 ) 146,857; (1861) 90,013; (1881) 
72,852; (1891) 65,563; (1911) 56,832 (90 per cent. 
Catholics). The surface is flat, except for the 
Slieve Bloom Mountains ( 1733 feet) on the south 
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boundary. The soil, a liglit loam of medium depth, 
resting on limestone gravel, is of average fertility. 
The (irand Canal traverses the northern portion 
of the county, and joins the Shannon. The river 
Harrow separates it from Queen’s County on the 
south-east. King’s County, constituted a shire in 
1557, was named in lionour of King Philip. In the 
north-Avest is Clonmacnois Abbey, founded in 548, 
one of the most interesting ec.clesiastical ruins in 
Ireland. At Bin- Castle Lord Uosse erected his 
groat telescoi)e. I'hc chief towns are I’ullamore, 
Parsonstown or Birr, and part of I’ortarlington, 
the lemainder being in Queen’s County. 

or <|iieen's Evidence. See Ap- 

PROVKIt. 

Kiii$;'s Evil. See Scrofula. 

KillJtsleVfCn ARLKSjAvas born at Holne vicarage, 
Dartinooi, l)evon, l‘2th Juiu' 1819. After educa- 
tion partly at King’s College, Lomlon, he went up 
to Alagdahm Colh'ge, (’ambridge, and took his 
(h'giee in 1842- first-class in classics, senior optinie 
in nuitliciuatic.s— and was iniinediatcly ordained to 
the cniacy of Eveisley in Ilampshiie, of which 
palish he became rector in 1844. There he live<l 
foi the lemainder of his life, having married a 
daughter of Mr Paseoe Grenfell in the year in 
A\ Inch lu' was presented to his living. 

llis dianmtic pomn. The Saint's Traije.dy, or The 
Trite Storif of FAizaheAh of Hnnijartf^ a presentation 
of medieval })iety (not accepUsl l»y Catholics), a]>- 
peaicil in 1848, and was followed liy two works of 
very dillcrent characti'r, Alton LoekeMaX Yeast, hoMi 
publisluMl in 1849. Tliese biillianl novels are the 
Avork of a Radical, a ‘Clnistiaii Socialist,’ and deal 
Avitli modem .social (piestions in a bold and a strik- 
ingh' original ninnner. 'J'he heio of Alton Locke, 
‘tailor and poi't,’ is found in a London Avoikshop. 
In Via A the condition of the luiglish agiicultural 
lahouier is dealt Avitli hy one Avhose s^'inpatliy Avith 
the pco]>le is aiislocratic, not demociatic; Avhose 
radicalism is ( Ihristian, and not sc<‘ptical ; whose 
eiiiliusiasm never degenerates into unieason ; and 
whose most biilliant invective is ahvays balanced 
by common-sense. I’lie iulluenci* of these books 
at the time Avas (•noriiions ; and if Kingsley Avrote 
not lung inoi (‘ of the same eliaracter, it was not so 
niucli that time had modilied his vieAvs as that, his 
vieAvs Inul modilied the times. For two or three 
years }»ie\ious to the publication of these novels 
Kingsley hud throAvn himself Avith all the ardour of 
youtli and of his oavii impetuous nature into various 
schemes for the improvement of the condition, 
material, moral, and religious, of the Avorking-classes, 
a subject of Avhich Ave all hear a good deal at the 
present day, but Avhich Avas somewhat strange 
in IS It In this Avork he Ava.s associated Avith 
Maurice, the recognised leader of the movement 
knoAvn us ‘ Christian Socialism ; ’ uiid ho published 
under tljc Avell-knoAvn pseudonym of ‘Parson Lot’ 
an immense numl)er of articles on current tojucs, 
especially in the Christian Socialist and rolitiesfor 
the People. In 1853 appeared Hypatia, one of 
his most fascinating works, a vigorous and brilliant 
picture of early Christianity in conllict with Greek 
philosophy at Alexandria in the beginning of the 
6th century. Westward Ho! followed in 1855, 
,nd the presentment of Idlizahethan England and 
the Spanish Main, of Devonshire worthies and their 
Spanish foemen, is wonderfully vivid and life-like, 
though not Avithout historical errors, a too English 
dislike of Spain and Spaniards, and a too Protestant 
prejudice against Catholicism and Catholics (see 
also Newman). In Two Years A no (1857) he 
sketched Avith a master -hand the North Devon 
scenery so dear to the west-countryman ; an<l Here- 
ward the Wake (1866), a novel of the days of 
the Conqueror, brought the noble series of works 


of fiction to a close. In 1860 the university of 
Cambridge had chosen the author of Hypatia and 
Westward Hot to be profe.s8or of History, and 
his inaugural lecture was nuhlished at the end 
of that year under the title of The Limits of 
Exact Science as applied to History. The Roman 
and the Teuton (1864) is also based upon his Cam- 
bridge lectures. 

In 1869 Kingsley resigned his professorship and 
wa.s appointed a canon of Chester; and in 1871 he 
made the voyage that he had so long contemplated, 
to the tropics, of whose scenery lie had already 
written so enthusiastically ; and on his return to 
Eversley from the West Indies he gnivo to the Avorld 
one of its nio.st charming hooks of travel, At Last. 
In 1873 Kingsley Avas appointed a canon of West- 
minster and ciiaplain to the Queen. He died 
at Eversley on 23d January 1875. His Life, hy 
his widow, in 2 vols. puhlisluMl in 1876, is a bio- 
graphy of deep ami sustained interest. Kingsley 
Avas hy nature not- tempered, enthusiastic, und com- 
hative, yet inlinitcly sympathetic and tender of 
lieart ; his ‘ muscular Christianity ’ (a phrase he dis- 
liked) was cheerful and robust; he had great and 
varied information, a keen Avit, and a mind’s eye 
that eA^er looked below the surface. His collected 
works lill ‘28 volumes (1879-81 ). Among these, 
he.shles those already named, and many volumes of 
sermons, aio Glaucus (1854), The Heroes ( 1856), 2Vie 
Water Babies (1863), 'Town Gcoloyy [MYi'l), Prose 
Idylls (1873), Health and Education (1874). An 
uiitinislicd novel, 'The 'Tutor’s Stori/, Avas revised 
ami comjdeted by his daughter, Lueas Malet (1916). 

Uenuv, biother of the foregoing 
(born 1830, died 1876), Avas educated at Kiiig’.s 
College, Loudon, !in<l Woicester College, Uxfoid. 
From 1853 to 1858 he resided in Australia, and on 
his return commenced his career as a Avritiu- of 
liction witli a vigorous pietuie of colonial life in 
Geoffrey Hamlyn ( 1 859 ). To this succeeded Raoens- 
hoc ( 1861 ), his masterpieeo ; A ustin Elliot ( 1863) ; 
'The, Hillyars and the Buiions, anothoi novel of 
Australian life and manners ( 1865 ) ; jlladeinoisclle 
Mathildc ; and Stretton (1809). His best novels 
arc manly, pathetic, strong, yet full of improbabili- 
ties, and Avritten in a somewhat undistinguished 
style. In 1869-71 he editeil the Daily Review at 
Edinburgh. 

Kingsley, Mary Henrietta, daughter of 
Gooige Henry Kingsley (lS‘27-92), Charles's second 
brother, Avho practised medicine ami Avrote a liook 
of South Sea travel ‘ hy the Earl and the Doctor.’ 
She Avas early interested in science, travelled ex- 
tensively in We.st Africa, studied native problems 
with singular insight and symputhy, and Avrote 
tAVo very suggestive and successful books — Travels 
in West Africa (1897) and JYcst African Studies 
(1899). She fell ill nursing sick Boer prisoners, 
and died in hospital at Simon’s Toavu, 3d June 1900. 
Kind’s Lynn. See Lynn. 
ftiiiSfSinills. See Gilrert Islands. 

Kingston^ in Ontario, is situated at the NE. 
and loAver end of Lake Ontario, IGl miles ENE. of 
Toronto. 1 1 is the seat of the Royal Military College 
of Canada (1876), of Queen’s University (1841), a 
school of mining, and a dairy school. The city 
has, besides excellent rail Avay facilities, good Avater- 
couimunication by the lake, the St Lawrence, and 
the lti<leau Canal, which last connects it with 
OttaAva. It pos.sesses a laige, sheltered harbour, 
Avith a graving-dock and an active trade, and, 
besides busy shipyards, has nianufactoiies of loco- 
motives and stationary engines, machinery, leather, 
boots and shoes, agricultural implements, wooden- 
Avarea, &c. Grant Allen and George Romanes 
Avere both Kingston men. Kingston is the seat 
of an Anglican bishop and of a Roman Catholic 
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archbishop. Its site wfis occupied by t!ie old Frcuich 
fort of Frontenac. The tou’u was the capital of 
Canada from 1841 to 1844. Pop. (1881) 14,091 ; 
(1911 ) 18,874; (1921 ) 21,753. 

the coiiiinercial and political capital 
of .lainaica ((j.v.), .stands on the north side of a 
landlocked hnrboiir, the best in the island, and, 
for its size, one of the best in the -world. Poj>u- 
lalKui, 03,000. It was founded in 1093-1703, after 
the nei^^hboiirin;? town of Port Royal had been 
desti’oyed by an eartlniuake. From this place, 
afterwards rebuilt, Kinjj^ston is distant 6 miles, the 
laeadth of its noble haven; while with Sjianish 
Town, towards the interior, it has since 1840 been 
conn(!cted by railway. In 1758 Spanish Town 
was made tins cajtital of Jamaica, but in 1872 tin; 
seat of ;i;ov(!rnment was removed to Kingston. 
Kin;^^ston was visited in 1880 by a violent huriicane, 
was in 1882 well ni^di consumed b^- lire, ami on 
14th Januaiy 1907 was almost fotally <les(ioyed by 
an eartlniuake, the focus of seismic a(;ti\ity bein*^ 
close to tli(i city ; ov<*r 700 jietsons wen* killed out- 
right (including a numbci of English visitors to a 
congress being lu'ld in the town) and more than 
lOOd injunid. 'I’he city is well drained, and has 
a good water-supply, tiiougli tin* condition of the 
harboiii lea,v<*s mucli to be desin'd. 'I'hc maximum 
tempciatur<‘ is O.T in the Iiot s<*ason, minimum 56^* 
in cold. In its (lid (,'huich, Rt'nbow was buried. 
The ex]»oj t.s include sugar, lum, coll’ce, dye-woods, 
fruits, cocoa, and cotton, 

KilltlfSiOIl, canitalyif I Flstcr county, New York 
siatc, stands on the light bank <if tin* Hudson, 54 
miles S. of Albany. It is a railway ami canal tei 
minus, and is the c,entr<*of (‘xtensive tiansit t rade; by 
steamer. Enoinioiis (juantities of blue-steine Hags 
aie foi warded fiom Kingston, which is also a piin- 
ci[)al centie of the hyelraulic ce'uicnt Imsiness, and 
coutnins n. number of boat building yards, foundries, 
biick-yards, ami other manutactoi ies, I’op. 2(i,7<tO. 

Kill^stOII-OII-llllll. See lit LL. 

l4illi;sIO]|-ll|M»ll*Tli:illie8, a municipal hm- 
ough !uid market- town of Surr«*y, since 1918 a 
parliiimenbary boiough including »Su)biton, tin* 
Maldons, and (loom be, 12 miles SW. of London, 
lies on the? right, bank of I, he Thames, here ci(*sse<l 
by two l>ridges--one of stone completed 1828 and 
fieed 1870, and tin; other an iron i ail way viaduct 
Of late years it has rapidly incr(;ased, its easy 
access to l.ondon, coujiled with it.s facilities loi 
boating and the pleasant .surroundings of tin* 
neighbourhood, notably Hampton (aunt, Bushy 
and Riclimond Parks, having rendered it a popular 
Huliurban resort for lesidents and visitors. 'J’he 
boiough is within the Ijondon Metropolitan Police 
District. Pop. (1891 ) 27,059; ( 1921 ) 39,484. 

The palish church, of which William (k),\e the 
liistoiian was oiua* rector, has .some line monu- 
ments ; the county council buildings, costing 
£30,000, weie undertaken in 1890. in history 
Kingston has ligured somewhat conspicuously : in 
838 it was the scene of a great council, convened 
by Egbert, king of Wessex, and his .son Ethel wulf ; 
seven of the Anglo-Saxon kings were crowned here, 
as recorded on the coronation -stone still standing 
near the market-jilace ; King John, who granted 
the town its first charter, was a freqTient visitor 
in 1204-15 ; in 1204, during the civil war with 
Simon de Montfort, Kingston (Jastle (of which no 
traces now remain) was ca[ttured hy Henry 111. ; 
Fairfax made the town his headquarters in 1647 ; 
and a year later took jilace in the neighhonrhood 
the la.st fight between the royalist^i and Round- 
heads, when Lord Holland and the Duke of 
Buckingham were defeated. At Ham Common 
lived Gay's ‘ Kitty, ^ Duchess of Queensberry. See 
Bideu's Histonj of Kingston-upon-Thames (1852). 


Kingston, William Henry Giles, a popular 
writer of hoys’ stories, was horn in London, 28th 
February 1814. His father was a merchant in 
Oporto, and there much of his youth was spent. 
At first a merchant, he had alieady puhlislicd two 
stories ami a hook of Portuguese travel, when in 
1851 he found the work of his life in the immediate 
succes.s of Peier the. Whaler, his first hook for hoys. 
During the next thirty years he published more 
than 120 similar hooks, all simple, vigorous, and 
healthy in tone; full of daring adventures, hair- 
hreadtli escaiies, and all the magic of the sea 
whicli lie not only loved hut knew. His heart 
nev’^er lost its wholesome glow of admiration for 
any form of human heroism, and the simjile and 
sineeie veracity of his style (;asily generated a corre- 
sponding sympathetic enthusiasm in his young 
readers. And he jiosse.ssed in no small share the 
]>ictorial imagination which enabled Iiini to borrow 
colour from travellers’ accounts of countric's he had 
never Ht'on. Among his most, jiopular books were 
'J'he Three Midshipmen, The 'lleree Licidemnds, The 
Three fom ma nders, and The Three A<lmir(Us. 
Kingston took an active inteiest in many jdiilan- 
l.liio]iu* schemes, as the mission to seammi und 
nssisi.cd emigration, lb* wns knighti'd h_\ tlie 
queen of Poilugal foi his services in helping to 
In ing about a I'omnif'ri’ial treaty laitwocn England 
and Poilugal, lb* <lied at Willestleii, olh vViigust 
1889. 

Killjg.stowih a naval slalion and subuio of 
Dublin, 7 miles S.Sl'k Irom the (Jenenil Post ollicc. 
Ihcvions (o |8I7, when the h.ii houi -vi oi k-. vvcio 
begun, it was merely a fishing village known as 
Dunlcjiry. (Jn the occiision ot the visit oiOeorgi; 
i\', in S<;pt/e,ml)ci 1821 its iniiuc was cli.Miigi'd to 
Kingstown. The situiilion of tin* town and tin* in- 
vigorating air liavi; iinide Kiipgstown a bnourite 
residence for the well to-do cliiss(*s iniving business 
in Dublin. 'I'hcre is little gi'iieuil tinde, I hough 
tin* haibonr, eomplcti'd by the Adiniiall.v in 1859 
at a cost to the imja'iial tieasniy ol l‘S2.'),00(), 
is one of tlie lincsl. in these ishinds. 'I’hc c.ist, piei 
is 3500 feet in length ; t in; west, 5000 I'l'el. enclosing 
an area of ov(;i 250 acres. 

liillgSiOWIl, ciipital oi the British isl.ind of St 
Vin(*ent, in the West Indies, stiinds nt the soutli- 
U'est extremity of tlie island, on a huge h.iy, at tbo 
foot of one of the spurs of Mount. St Andiew (about 
2000 feet) ; pop. 4000. 

Kill$?-te-cllillf liie priiicipid se,‘it ol [loicelaiii 
manufacture in (’hina, in the province ot t.’liiang- 
bsi, on a small livi'r wliicb falls mlt) L;ike Po yang 
from the east , [xip. 500,000. 

Kill£4’ Williailistown, <*;ij)ital of a di\ ision of 
the same name on tlie liutlalo River in the SE. of 
Lape Piovince, 80 miles ENE. of (Jraliamstovvn, and 
by wail (1877) 42 W'NW. of fkist Eondori, on the 
coast. It has consideiable trade, militaiy barracks 
and stoies, and a college. Pop. about 10,000. 

KillRajou {Cereoleptes e<iiid/mj/ndi(s), a quad- 
rupeil of the grouyi .Arctoidea, ami allied to the 
raccoons and coatis. It has six incisors, one canine 
tooth, and five molars in each jaw, the three hinder 
molars tuheicuhms. Tlie kiiikajoii is larger than 
a polecat, has a yellowish woolly fur, climbs trees, 
feeds on fruits, hormy, «!yc., as well as on small 
animal.s. It is a native of the warm yiarts of 
America, from central Mexico to the Rio Negro of 
Brazil. It used to be classified with the lemurs, to 
W'liicli it bears not a little resemblance, particularly 
in it.i habit of sitting on its hindquarters and feed- 
ing itself with its hands. Sir R. Owen was one of 
the first to show that here appearances are decep- 
tive, and that the animal is a true carnivore. 

KinkcL JoiiANN Gottfried, a German poet 
and writer, was born at Oberkassel, near Bonn, 
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nth Aujjust 1815, He ntudied theology at Bonn 
and Berlin, and tlieii lectured on theology, after- 
wards on poetry and the history of art, at the uni- 
versity of Bonn. But, becoming involved in the 
revolutionary movement of 1848, he was imprisoned 
in the fortress of 8pandau, whence, however, he 
escaned witli the helj) of his wife and Karl Schurz. 
Settling in London, he earned his living by teaching 
German until 1866, when he was appointed [n*o- 
fessor nf Archaeology and Art at Zurich. There he 
died, 18th Noveniber 1882. As a jioet Kinkel’s 
fame rests ujion the epics Otto dcr Schutz (1846; 
a graceful poem of the cliivalry of the Khine ; Der 
(Irohschmiexl von Antwerpen (1872); 31or<jrct, e/nc 
/ torfyefir.lnchte {}H72 ) ; Tannigra ( 1888) ; two volume.s 
of Oc(fi elite ( 1848-68 ) ; and a drama, Nimrod ( IS.')? ). 
lie also wrote a history of art (1845) ; a series of 
essays on art subjects ( 1876) ; and monograi>hs on 
Uubens (1874), Freiligrath (1867), &c. See l.ives 
by Htrodtinann (1850), Am Khyn (1888), Liibke 
(1808). His iir.st wib;, Johanna (1810-.58), a dis- 
tingni.shcd musician, wrote with hei husbaml 
Krz((hlnngen (1840). After her death appeared 
h(‘r novel, llnnH Ihcfcs in Imndon (1860). 

Kiiiloclilevt^ii. S«h; Lkvkn (Loch). 
Kiiiiiaird Head. See Ujasekiujivu;}!. 

Hilio, an astringent substance resembling Gate- 
chu (<| V.), tlic concrete exudation of ceilain trop- 
ii'.al trees, especially of Pferocitrpus J\Iursnpiuni^ a 
native of tlie foiests of Madras ami (’eylon. East 
Indiari kino is t he Kind Avhich noAV (diieily occurs in 
eommeic(‘. and is t he onlijiarv kino oi gton Icino of 
the shops It is in small angular glisttming frag- 
nnuits, the smaller reddish, the laigei almost black. 
Thin jtieees are ruby red. It is brittle and easily 
})o\N(leied, has no smell, but has a very astiingcnt 
taste, llengal kbio is a similar astringent sub 
.stance, procliiced by Butca frondosa (see Butea). 
Botany liny kino is the pioducc of Bncnli/jii ns 
rasiniji rn. The astnngeney ot kino is due to 
tannin .i,iid pyi ocatcidiin. It is einployc<l in cei- 
tain folios of <liuiiho'a as eomponnd kino poirder 
{ with opium and cinnamon). The tincture of hno 
foims a yood gaigle foi the uvula. Kino serves 
in Imliii as a yellowisli-bi own cotton »lye. 

KiliroS.*s-sllil*<% tin; smallest Scottish county 
afiei ( ’lacduiiaiiminsliiie, lu's between IVrthshiic 
and Fife, and, mcasiiiing 0^ i»y T2| miles, has an 
area of 7S sij. m., or 4h,sl2 acres, of which 8827 aic 
watei. Most of tlui drainage belongs to Loch 
L(‘vcn (ij v.), fiom which the surface rises to <‘n- 
ciicling lulls 784 to 1578 feet higli. A se 2 )aiate 
county since 1252 and earliei, Kinross-shiie unites 
with \\ est I'ertlishii’e to return one inemher to 
pailiament. Pop. ( 1801 ) 6725 ; ( 1851 ) 8024 ( 1881 ) 
6607 ; ( lOI j ) 7527 ; ( 1021 ) 7068, of vvhom 2600 were 
iu tin; county town, Kinross, 27 miles NNW. »»f 
Ldinhnrgh, and inuir the "west end of Loch LeA'eii, 
See .Kneas Mackay’s k’/fe and Kinross-shire (1800). 

Kilisale. a municipal horough and seajmrt of 
Gouuty ( ork, at tbe head of Kinsale Harbour, 
which IS fonned hy the estuary of the river Band on, 
21 miles SSW, of Cork by railway (1868). The 
hailioui, huullocked, is about 2 iiiiles long. Its 
once (lonrishing trade has passed to its rivals, 
Cork and t^neenstown. Much mackerel is cuied 
in the district. Pop. 40(X). In 1601 8000 “Sj laniards 
landed at Kinsalo in order to light for the O'Neill 
confederacy. Here James 11. landed on 12tli 
March 1680, and hero be re-embarked in July 
1690. In the following October tbe fort was 
captured by jMarlborougb. 

Kinshasa is now included in Lc^opoldville (q.v.). 
Killtyre, or Cantire (Gael, ceavn-tir, ‘head- 
land), a long, narrow peninsula of Argyllshire, 
between the Atlantic ami the Firth of Clyde, 
extending 42 miles .south by westward, and 4^ to 


11^ miles broad. At the nortli end it connects 
with the mainland hy the isthmus of Tarhert, G 
mile broad, between East Loch Tarhert, a hay of 
Loch Fyne, and West Loch Tarhert. The surface 
18 diversified hy a ridge of low, moorish liills, with 
many lochs, the highest point being Ben-au-Tuirc 
(1491 feet). Coal is found at Druiulemble, 4 miles 
to the west of Campbeltown (q.v.). Machrihaiiish 
Bay, on the west coast, just beyond, possesses 
noted golfing links. A fair proportion of the 
soil 18 in cultivation. A lighthouse (1787 ), 297 feet 
above sea-levol, stands on the Mull of Kintyro 
(the Epulium Eromontormm of Ptolemy), which is 
overhung hy Ben-na-Lice (1405 feet), and is only 
13 miles distant from Ireland. The ancient seat of 
the kinmlom of Dalriada (q.v.), Kintyro ranked till 
the 17th century as part of the Hebrides, being 
held successively by Norsemen, by the Macdonalds 
of the Isles, and by Campbells. Its antiquities in- 
clude the ruins of the Cistercian ahluy of Saihlell, 
of the castles of Diinaverty, Diindonald, Sadflell, 
and Skipness, and of many forts and pre-Reforma- 
tion chapels. See T. P. Whites Archivological 
Sketches in Kinlyre ( 1878). 

Kioto. See Kyoto, 

Kificllilks, a d'nrkic peojile, who in the lltli 
centuiy weie settled in llie stejipcs of south east 
1 Ru.s.sia, between tbe Ural and the Don, north of the 
' liver Knma. 'I'he name {ICin-cha. or Idm-elL at) 
<loes not appear in Chinese history before J228, and 
Bietscliiieider distinctly ideiitilies this people with 
the Comaiis or Kuinaro of Mohammedan aiitiims, 
ami with t he Polovtsy of the liussiaii annals ; in 
fact Ituln minis .says, ‘ Ooininani, qni dienntnr Cktji- 
chat' Aftoi the death of Gengtiis Khan, one of 
hU foni .sons, Batu, eomiuered ( 1288-48) neaily all 
the cential and southern distiicls of Russia, and 
foumlcd the great empiieof the(7olden Hoideorthe 
Kiiichaks, fixing his inagniliceiiteamji (Turkic, nnln^ 
‘camj),’ liencci tin' words Horde, and Ordos) on the 
Volga. They giadually acijuired the rudiments of 
civilisation as they came into contact with the 
cnltnied ]>eoples of the west and south. The 
Gohleii Horde ami the (‘astern Inaiich, that i.s to 
say, the Whit(‘ Hoide or (jastein Kipchak, were 
united aliout 1878; but after the death of Uzheg 
Khan in 1312 the Golden H(jrde dynasty had 
alri'ady begun to detdine, and the subjection of 
Rn.ssiii b«‘c,ame <|uite nominal, esjiecially when this 
joint empire was broken uji by Tameibuie in 
1.890 95. Out of the fragments Avere formed the 
small khanates of Astrakhan, Kazan, the Crimea, 
»!v<-., all of which were ev'entnally ahnorbed by 
Russia. The modern d(‘scemlanls of the west(*ni 
Kijx'haks are thcTatars (q.v.) of Kazan, Astrakhan, 
the (bimea, Ike. The descendants of the easlerii 
Kipcliaks are the Kiighiz (q.v.), of whose three 
hordes the middl(‘ one is .still called Kipchaks. 
See Howorth, History of the, Dhmgols (1880), and 
Bretseiiindder N Notices of Mediaral Geography 
(1876). 

Kipling, Rijdyakj), .story-teller, was hoin at 
liomhay, .80th December 1865, the son of .John l.oclc- 
wood Kii>ling, (Ff.F. ( 1887-191 1 ), prineir>ai of the 
School of Art at Lahore in the Pun]ab, himself t he 
author of JJeast and Man in India ( i89l ). Kudyard 
was educated at Westward Ho ami elsewhere in Kug- 
hind, but returned in 1880 to India, A\here he began 
to (jontrihute yer.ses, tales, and articles to Indian 
journals, making hi.s literary dehut at Lahore in 
1884 (in Echoes). But it uas hy his Itepart mental 
Ditties [\Ht ed., Calcutta, 1886), Plain Talcs from 
the Hills (Calcutta, 1888), and Soldiers Three {AWtk- 
habad, 1889), that he became well knoAvn in Eng- 
land, and .sprang at once into the front rank of 
popular favourites. The Story of the Gadsbys, hi 
mack and White, Under the Deodars, Wee Willie 
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Winicic, and The Phantom Eickslmw^ followed close 
on the heels of Sold/crx Three, and like it formed 
part of an liuhnu Railway Library published at 
Allahabad. The City of Dreadful Nigjit illustrates 
certain asj)ects of Calcutta. More ambitious, though 
hardly so successful, was the longer tale, The Li^it 
that Failed (1891). The Barravh-Rooni Ballads 
( 1892 ), in verse more remarkable for vigour of diction 
and swing of rhythm than for the refinements of 
poetic fonri, were amongst his most brilliant suc- 
cesses ; and Naulakha ( 1 892 ), a longer tale, w'as 

i )roduced in conjunction with Mr Jlalestier. Life's 
landicap (1891) and Many Inventions (1893) are 
other collections of short tales ami sketches, not 
exclusively Indian in subject; and the magazines 
compete for contributions from his pen. In J 892 96 
he lived mainly in the United States. 

From the first his sketches of the glories and 
disLoaces and views of Tommy Atkins abroad, 
and of the more mysterious and unfamiliar life of 
the natives, w'ere felt equally to ‘palpitate with 
actuality.’ He seems from ah intimate and first- 
hand knowledge of the minds and hearts alike of 
natives and soldiers to render their own ideas in 
their very words ; and lu; d(*als ilirectly and simply 
with the elemental passions of human nature, witli 
love and hate, with shame and fear, with joy and 
misery. The interlocutors, both higli and low, are 
fiequeiitly far from refined, reverent, or sinless; 
and it has been objected to his tales of Anglo- 
Indian life that the tone is both flippant and cynical. 
Ihit unquestionably he commands true realistic 
power, and in his smallest masterpieces pathos and 
humour, the ghastly and the comic, are combined 
with the vraisemblance of an everyday experience. 
Ilis inimitable Jungle Book ( 1894) was followed by 
a second ( 1895). Later works were The Seven Seas, 
Ca/)fanis Clouragcons, The Day's Work, Stalky and 
Co., Kim, J list So Stories, The Five Nations, Traffics 
and Jliseotrnes, Fuck of Rook's Hill, Actions and 
Reactions, Rewards and Fairies, A Jli.sfory of Fng- 
land ( witli C. K. L. Fletcher, 1911 ), Letters of Traiwl 
( 1920), Irish Guards in the Great War (1923). S(*e 
a study l)v ('hevrillon [Nouvelles Kt tides Analaises, 
1910). 

Andrew, 1). 1)., F.R.S. (1725-95), born 
at NoUinglnim, studied at Northampton under Dr 
Doddiidge, and from 1753 was minister of a dis- 
senting congregation in Westminster. lie wrote 
mucli for the magazines, helj)ed to found the A?/ n art/ 
Register, edited Lardner’s works (11 vols.), wrote 
Liv(‘s of the four Earls of Shafte.sbury and Dr 
Doddridge, and edited the new edition of the 
Biographia Britannie.a (5 vols. folio, unfinished, 
1778 03). 

Kirby, William, entomologist, was born at 
Witnesliam Hall, Suffolk, 19th September 1759. 
He was educated at Ipswich grammar-school 
and t-aius College, Cambridge, graduated B.A. 
in 1781, took orders in the following year, and 
was first curate, after 1796 rector, of the quiet 
Suffolk palish of Harliam, where he died, July 4, 
1850. His princii>ai works are Monographia Apurn 
Angliw (Ipswicli, 1802), and Introduction to Ento- 
rriology (4 vols. 1815-26), the latter written con- 
jointly with Mr Spence. The first was very favour- 
ably received hoth at home and abroad, and at once 
secured for Kirby a distinguished place among 
Eurmiean savants. The second work is written in 
the form of letters (fifty -one in number), giving a 
familiar account of the liahits, instincts, and uses 
of insects, and remains a classical masterpiece of 
vulgarisation in the best sense of the word. To 
the seventli edition Spence contributed an appen- 
dix giving the histoiy of tlie hook. Kirby also 
contributed a variety of very important entomo- 
logical papers to the Linmean Transactions. His | 


greatest discovery in this department of science is 
that of the genus Stylops — the type of a new order 
of insects, living in the larva state parasitically in 
the bodies of bees. He also wrote one of the 
Bridgewater Treatises, entitled Habits and In- 
stincts of Animals (1835). Kirby was one of the 
first members of the Linnaian Society ( founded in 
1788), honorary president of the Entomological 
Society, and Fellow of the Koyal and Geological 
Societies. Sec the Life hy the fiev. John Freeman 
(1852). 

Kircher, Athanasius ( 1601-80), (Jennan 
Jesuit, }>hilologist, physicist, and inveiitoi of the 
magic lantern. See lliEliOGLYriiics ; and Life by 
Briscliar ( Wiirzb. 1877). 

Kirchhoir, G usTAv Robert, physicist ( 1824- 
87), became j)rofessor in Berlin University in 1874. 
He distinguished himself in the departmiuits of 
ehisticity, the mechanical theory of lieat, ojUies, 
and especially of spectrum-analysis. See Spec- 
trum; and Life hy Boltzmann (Leip. 1888). 

Kirghiz, or IvlIRJHlZ-JvAZAKS, a people spiead 
over the immense territory bounded by llie A’ulga, 
the Irtish, Chinese TurkestJin, Ala-tau Moinitauis, 
the Syr-Darya, and Aial ami (Jaspian Seas. A few 
Liibes of Kalmucks (q. v.) also li\'e within these 
houndaiie.s. Over this vast tract reigns a dismal 
monotony ; the country has scai'cely any imjjortant 
ehivation or depression, excepting the Mogndj.ar 
Mountain in the north-we.st ; no liver of eonse- 
(juenee runs through it, no great forests hi oak the 
uniformity of the scene ; it is a vast stiqipe, con- 
taining 850,000 sciuare mile.s, sterile, stony, and 
stieamle.s.s, and covered with rank hmbagt* of 
five feet high. It abounds in lakes and niarsbes, 
the water of which is generally brackish and unlit 
for use, and in the southern iiortion lies tlie Kaia- 
Kum, an extensive salt desert. — 'I'lie Kirghiz aie 
a J'urkish race, and sjieak a stqiaratc dialect 
of eastern Turkisli ; hut fioiii the earliest tunes 
the Kirghiz were known to the Chinese as Kien- 
k' an or Kiet-knt, eight centuries before tlie word 
Turk was introduced ; both they and the later 
Turks had formed part of the evei shifting empire 
of the Iliuiig-nu or ancient Huns. 'J'hey have fiom 
time immemorial been divided into tlie Creat, 
Middle, and Little Hordes. The first of these 
wanders in the south-west portion of (he Biissian 
steppe, partly in the regions north <)f the Ala-tau 
amf Khokand, and partly in tlie territorv of China. 
I'he Middle Horde possesses the tenitory (called 
the country of the Siberian Kirgbizes) lietween tbe 
Isliim, Irti-sh, Lake Balkhash, Khokand, and the 
territory of the Little Horde, and also a great 
portion of the Russian province of Seniijiahitiiisk. 
Russia had gradually absorbed them, the result 
being finally achievetf hy the victory over Khiva in 
1873, and the formation of the province of Aiiiu- 
Daria. The Little Houle (possibly still more 
numerous than the other two together) langes over 
the country bounded bj^^ the Ural, Tobol, the 
Siberian Kirghiz, and Turkestan. Like the Middle 
Horde, they were claimed as subjects of the tsars, 
though partly independent, ’i'liis liorde is partly 
agricultural, partly nomad. A small oflshoot of 
t he Little Horde has, since 1801, wandered between 
the Volga and the Ural River. 

The total number of Kirghiz-Kazaks, aceoul- 
ing to the Russian Statesman's Handbook (1896), 
ainounte<l then to 3,290,(XX) — probably a smaller 
number than in foriuer times when unclu'cked and 
uncontrolled they moved from one end of central 
Asia to the other. The Kirghiz are noted for their 
unbounded love of adventure, wit, and poetical 
disposition. As nomads they have retained most 
of the characteristics of tlieir race, they still cling 
to their ancient habits and customs, and tbongh 
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some say Islam lias never taken a firm hold on 
them, the handbook classes tliem all as Moham- 
medans. Since the suppiession of haranta 
(‘forays’) they have lost their wailike spirit, 
althou^di they still abhor sedentary life and cannot 
be persuaded to settle and live by agriculture. 
Kussian schools in the steppes have for long striven 
to transform these inveterate nomads, some of the 
better educated of Avhom seem to he mixed up with 
the Young llokhara party who have been giving 
the Soviet trouble with their claims for self- 
government. — In August 1920 the Moscow govern- 
ment ereetted an area north of the (’as))ian into 
ail autonomous Kirghiz republic, afterwards ex- 
tended to the Chinese frontier ( pop. 5,000,000 
ca[>ital, Orenburg). 

>S('c ItUKSian works by Grodekoff and Nalitzin; Landsell, 
liiitia/dn CeiUral Axui (IHHft) ; E. H. Parker, A Thov, stand 
Y(<tris of thr Tartar St ( and 1924) ; Skrine and Koss, 
Thr Hmrtof Astia (1H<)9). 

Kirill, capital of the province of Kirin, in Man- 
churia, stands on the ri\'ef Sungaii, 220 miles NK. 
of iMukdmi, witli an arsenal and great trade in 
tobacc.o ; l>o]). SO, 000. 

Kirkcaldy, a scajiort of Fife, on the Firth of 
I^orth, 15 miles N. of fhlinburgh, jiojuilaily known 
as the ‘Lang Toun,’ because till comparatively 
recently the tOAvn consisted almo.si exclusively of 
one long street about 4 miles in length. Kirkcs'ildy 
has !j,ro\vn to breadth, and the old desciiption is 
S(*arcely now applicable. It is said to have been 
creadod a royal Imrgh in 1450, although the earliest 
charter (‘.vtant is dated ]()44. Along with the burghs 
of ( 1 ) Hurntisland, (2 ) Kinghoin, (.3) liuckha\en and 
JM(‘tliil, it sends one member to nailiament. Kirk- 
caldy has eh‘ct,ii<! tiamways and electiic light, and 
a modem harbour built about 1007. The chief 
industry is tlie manufacture of lloorclotli and lino- 
leum, othei industries being spinning and weaving 
of linen, and manufacturing of furniture, pottery, 
and engineering. Kirkcaldy lies almost in the 
centie of the Fifij coaldeld, and there are two 
eoal-jiits practically in the town. The population 
in 1S71 Avas 1S,S73 ; in 1H81, 23,315 ; in 1891, ‘27,155; 
in 1901, 34,0(33; and in 1921, 39,591. Kirkcaldy is 
the birthplace of Adam f;>miLli ; and Kdward Irving 
and Thomas Carlyle wiuo ttiachers theie, 

Kirkcildbri$(llt, SrEWAiiruv of, a county of 
south- west yeotland, washed on the south for 50 
miles by the SoIwh}^ I’irtli, and elsewhere bounded 
by Wigtown, Ayr, and Dumfries shires. Measur- 
ing 44 by 40 miles, it has an area of 900 sq. ni. ; 
is watered hy the Nith, Urr, Dee, Fleet, and CTee ; 
and ill the south-east sends up con.spicuous (hillel 
(lSt)7 feet), on the north-west border Merrick 
(2701), the loftiest summit in the south of Scot- 
land. The rocks are mainly Silurian, with intru- 
siv<! granite and Carboniferous patches ; the soil 
viiries from extremely fertile to extremely barren. 
Little more tlian a third of the area is in cul- 
tivation, though great improvements have been 
edccted since the foundation in 1809 of the Stew- 
artiy Agricultural Society. Nearly 34 sq. m, are 
occupied ])y woods. Towns are Kirkcudluight, 
New Galloway, Castle- Douglas, Dalbeattie, Gate- 
house, Creetown, and Maxwelltown ; and the anti- 
quities include the Deil’s Dyke, Thu'ave Castle, 
Iluittle (Jastle, the remains of the loyal castle of 
Kirkcudbright, and the ecclesiasthial ruins of Dun- 
dreiinan, Linchiden, Now Abbey, and Tongueland. 
For the history of the Stewartry, see Galloway ; 
among its Avorthios have been Samuel Kutherford, 
Paul Jones, Thoinas Brown, and Alexander Murray. 
With Wigtown it returns one member to parlia- 
nient. Pop. (1801 ) 29,211 ; (J851) 43,121 ; (1881) 
42,127 ; (1901 ) 39,407 ; ( 191 1 ) 38,367 ; ( 1921 ) 37,156. 

Kthkcudbuigiit, the county town, 30 miles SW. 
of Dumfries by a branch railway (1864), is beauti- 


fully situated on the loft hank of the Dee, which soon 
begins to broaden into Kirkcudbright Bay, opening 
into the Solway Firth six miles below. Its name 
(pronounced Kirhcoo'bry) is derived from the church 
of St Cuthbert, a.s old at least as 1164. It is a 
royal burgh ( 1455), till 1918 uniting with Dumfries, 
<Src., to return one member. Chief buildings are 
the court-liouse (1868) and toAvn-ball ( 1879); and 
a ferro- concrete bridge over the Dee. The ruins of 
the mansion built by M‘Clellan of Bombie in 1582, 
ancestor of the Lords Kirkcudbright, still dominate 
the ioAvn. Pop. 2000. 

Kirkdale €ave* in the vale of Pickoiing, 
yorkshire, 28 miles W. of Scarborough, is famous 
for the numerous vemains of Tertiary mammals 
which have been found in it. It Avas discovered 
in 1821, in the cutting back of an oolitic lime- 
stone rock in wliich it is situated. It Avas examined 
by Bucklaiid, and fully described by him in his 
UeliquicB Dilumaniv. Its greatest length is 245 
feet, and its height is so inconsiderable that there 
are only two or three places Avhert; a man (‘an 
stand erect. The fossil liones are contained in a 
deiiosit of mud that lies on the floor of tlie caA e : 
this is covercMl by stalagmite formed hy tin' water, 
highly charged with carbonate of lime, dropidng 
Lom the roof. The remains of tlie folloAving 
animals have been discovered : hyauta, tigm’, bear, 
wolf, weasel, elephant, rhinoceros, hippojxitanius, 
horse, ox, deer, ban;, rabbit, Avater-rat, raven, 
pigeon, lark, ami duck. 

Kirke, Colonel Percy (c. 1646-91), serA'ed 

tbre(? years as an ollicer in Tangic^rs. After tlio 
battle at Sedgcmioor ( 1685), bis men inflicted It^arful 
atrocities u]»on Mu* unhapjiy followers of Moiiinouth 
and their suspected sym])athi.sers, as to make their 
nickname, ‘ Kirke’- Lambs,’ a byword for (nuelty. 
Kirk<‘- early desert«‘d to William’s side, and helped 
to raise the siege of Londonderry. 

KirkllUllly a market- town of Lancasbiie, 8^ 
miles W. by N. of Preston. It has a grammai -school 
(1673), and niauufactnies of cotton. Pop 38<)0. 

Kirkiiitillocli, a toAvn in Dumbartonsbii e 
(detached), on the Forth and Clyde (.'anal, 7 miles 
NNE. of Glasgow. Its Celtic name Caerjscuta- 
lack (‘fort at the end of the ridge’) referred to a 
strong fort on Antoninus’ Wall, which has left, 
some remains; and as early as 1170 it was imide a 
burgh of barony. Industries are iron-founding and 
coal -mining. l*op. 12,0(X). 

Kirk-Kili8sell (the ‘forty churches’), a town 
of Thrace, 104 miles NW. of Constantinople, A\itb 
wbieh it trades in butter and cheese. It is famed 
for its confections. The Bulgarians gained a great 
victory there over the Turks in 1912, Poj). 16,000, 
inostly Bulgarians. 

Kirkiiiaideii. See John o’ Croat’s. 

Kirk -session, the loAvest court in Presbyterian 
churches, being the governing body of a particular 
congregation, and composed of the minister and 
elders of tlie congregation. See Presryteria NISM. 

Kirkstall Abbey, a Cistercian abbey in York- 
shire, stamls 3 miles NW. of Leeds, in the midst of 
modern manufacturing establisliments. Next after 
Fountaias Abbey, it is the best-juesoived monastic 
ruin in the county. First founded at Barnolds- 
wick in the same neighbourhood in 1147, hut live 
years later moved to its ]>resent site, the abbey 
IS mainly Transition Norman and Perpend ieiilar 
in style. The church is, like most ('isteieian 
churclies, long and naiTow, Avith little ornamenta- 
tion, and a Ioav tower. The abbey was presented 
to the town by Colonel North in 1889. 

Kirkwall, the capital of Orkney, on the ea.st 
coast of Mainland, 49 miles NE. of Thurso, and 
225 N. of Leith. St Magnus’ Cathedral (1137- 
1660) is a stately cruciform pile, mixed Norman 
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and (iolliic in style. It measures 253 feet by 102 
across the transept, and has a central tower 150 
feet hi^di. It serves as a parish church. The 
last vesii^H* of the royal castle was demolished in 
1805 ; l>ut tlie roolless Earl’s Palace ( 1607) remains, 
ami a tower ( 1550) of the Hishop’s I'alace, in W’hich 
Kino il.takon died in 1203. A charter of 1486 
ralHies its earlier erection into a royal burgh. 
Till 1018 it united with Wick, <fcc., to return one 
mem her to parliament. Poi). 3700. 
Kirk-Yf'tlioliii. See Yktholm. 

Rirrieinilir, a small town of Forfarshire, 6 
jniles N\V. of Forfar by rail, with jute-niills. It 
is the hir^hplac(^ of Sir .1. M. llarrie, and tin* 
‘ Thrums ' of liis stories. Poj). 3400. 

Kirsfliwasser ((}er., ‘cherry-water’) is a 
liqueur made fiom clicrrics, and highly esteemed in 
(lei many. The cherries, gathered when (|nit<‘ line, 
and fieed from their stalks, are pounded in a wooilen 
vessel, hut so that the stones arenot hiokeii. They 
are then left to ferment, and when f(u m»*ntation has 
begun tlie mass is stirred two or t hice times a d;iy. 
'riie stomps are afterwaid.s hj-oken, ami tin; kernels 
bruis<*d and tin own in. 15y distillation Iciisehwasser 
is obtained. For elieriy brandy, see PnANIiV. 

Uisfiiliidy. Sandok ( Ai,kxani)EI{ ), Hnn- 
garian jioet, was lunn at Sumeg, in the county of 
J^ala, on 2'Jd Septemhei 1772. lie seived in the 
Austiian aim\ from 1703 to 1801, and again in 
1809. 'I'he rest of his life was devoti'd to literature 
an. I fanning. He established his lame by a 
collection of lyrics— his best woik—entith‘d llinifij's 
J.orcs (1801 7), which cn'ated e.xtraoidimuy en- 
thusiasm ; ami his fame was further enhanced )*y 
Lrr/( ii(/s of (hr (JUfrn Titnc ni H ; 2d 
ed. 1812) Ivisfaludy attempted the diama, 
but less successfully ; his liest dramas aie Jo/ih 
U mnjiuli and Ldifis/ans thr CioiuniKOi. Mi* was 
one of the founders of the llungaiian Academy of 
fcjcii'iices, which has lendered inestimable service in 
the advancement of tlie literary and intellectua,l 
life of ilungai'y. He died at Sumeg, 30th October 
1844. Ills (n/lrr/ed IFey/.s ap]>eanMl in 6 vols. in 
1817, t.o which 4 vols. of Podli nmoKS ]Vri(ni<is weie 
addl'd ill 1870. A fourth edition appealed in 1803. 

K'Af.’oiA (< ’llAKLEs) KlsF VLrov, younger brother 
ol th(* pieced ing, and regenerator of the national 
drama, of Hungary, was hoiii at Tet, in the 
county of 0>or ( ilaah), on 6th h'ebruary 1788. 
lly (|uitting the army in 1811 he incurred the anger 
of an ansteri' latliei, and was obliged to earn a 
jirecarious livehliood as an amateur artist, until in 
181?) the succe-'S of a dr;ima, Thr Tartars ni llun- 
(jarij, made' him suddenly famoii.s. 'J’his was Ibl- 
lowed by several othcis, all dealing with tin* past 
liistoiy of his country, and by comedies based upon 
j^iojuilar lile, t lu' best of t hem The Sliuleid Matthais. 
Kisfaludy steadd\ improved as a ilramati.st as years 
wenl on. lie di('d at Pi'.sth. *21st Novembi'i 1.830. 
His ( 'o//c(7(7/ I Fo/V. ’.S' were published in 10 volumes 
in 1831 (7th ed. 1893).— The Kisfaliidi/ Sarie.tj/, 
established in honour of the brotheis in 1837, has 
remlei cd inqioi taut scrv ice.s to 11 ungai ia.n lit-ei :i t in c. 

Kish. an ancient city of Low'cr Mcsojiotamia, 
near an old coiuhi; of the Fuidirati's, 9 miles I'l oi 
Habylon. tuidiliomilly founded immediately aftei 
the Hood, is undonlitedly of e\tieme antiijinty. 
Kxi'avations have brought, to liglit. the remains ol 
a palace of the eaily histoiicul Sumerian and 
Semitic kings, dating from hofoie ;>000 n.c:., Avlnch 
furnishes an entirely new idc:i of the magnificence 
of early Sumerian arcliiti'ct in (>. h, eoveis an aiea 
of over 2 acres, (bineiform laJdets, bronze woik, 
and silver liligree work of great heaiity liave been 
reeovori'd. Tablets, the seienlific value of wliich 
it is bard to overrate, have been uneaithed in 
laige 1 ) inn hers. 


Kishiiieif, or Kishinev (Kumaiiian Chii^ana n), 
capital of Bessarabia, stiimls on a tributary of the 
Dniester, 85 miles NY . of Odessa. 'I’he old oi 
low'er town abuts ujion the river ; the new town 
stands on clitls between 4t)0 and 500 feet above 
the rivei. Y’hen llussia got it in 1812 it was a 
place of only 7000 iiiluihitants ; since then, liow- 
ever, it has lapidly inci eased in size and prosperity, 
and has now about 1 30, t)00 inhabitants, composed 
of nearly all the siinonnding nationalities, with 
a very large contingent of Jews. On tlic Jews a 
seiies of savage attacks w'ere made in 1903, some 
40 being killed and 300 wimnded. Kishincll' is an 
inipoitaiit trading ceiitie for Bessarabian piodiicts 
(grain, fruits, wine). It lias an aiclihishop. 

KiNlilll, or ’J’aw'ILAII (the ancient (huaria), a 
paudicd ami hanen island of Persin, situated at 
the entrance to the Peisian (Jiilf. It is 55 miles 
long, and piodiices salt and sulphur. 

Kislovodsk, tlie most fashionable of North 
Oaucasms health lesoits, with mineral spiings. 

Kisill.iyil, a town and jjort in Jnbahiml, 10 miles 
S. of the iiioutli of the Juba llivei, was assigned 
to Italy by the 1924 tieaty. It has a considerable 
trailc with the iiit.i'iioi. I’op. about 3000. 
Kisiii€*i. See F\te, Mohammedanism. 

Kiss, a familiar foini of salutation by toncliing 
with the lips as an I'xpiession of lespect or alh'c- 
tion, in eailier times and still in many countiics 
u.sed in the common inleiconrse of man witli man, 
but mostly limited by modi'in Knglishnu'ii to the 
domestic and dearer lelationships of life. d’he 
osculam was a foimal syinhol of goodwill among 
the ancient Pomans, ami was adopted by t!/i' I'aiiy 
(Uiristians, wliose ‘ ludy kiss ’ and ‘ kiss of chaijl;s ’ 
earrieil the vveigiit of apostolic sanction, 'riie ‘ kiss 
of jieace’ at the mass, in I be Kastein (.’Inncli and 
tin; Mo/aiahie and .Ambiosian litiugies, is given 
before tin* oU’eitory and eonseeral ion ; but in tlu? 
Homan mass it follows the eonseeiation and is 
clo.sely connected with the communion. About the 
erul of the 13tli ci'iiluiy the kiss of ])eacc in the 
Y"est gave Ava.y to the osculatorurai, calh'd also the 
rnsfrinnn/f >0)1 oi (ahii/a paris^ pa.r, panjiralc, oi 
y'/cf/o, a plate with a ligiiri' of Ohriston llu' cross 
stamped on it, ki.s.si'd liist, by tlu' pi'ii'sl, tlu'n by 
the clerics aiul I'ongn'gation. 'I'lie kis.s of ]»('a,e<' 
w'as given also at hajitism, and is still given h\ tlie 
othei liishops t,o a hishoji newly eoiiseciated, and by 
the hisho]) to a priest at his oidinalion ; and tlie 
(ilrei'ks still jireserve tlu' rite ol giving the kiss of 
peace to the deail. 

I'lu? ( 'hri.stians early a,dopted the jiractico of 
kissing the altar as a maik of leveieneo to the 
jilaee on which tlu* eueliari.st is otl'eied, and the 
olUciating priest still iloes so rejiealedly in the 
Konian iiias.s. It is usual also t.o kiss tlu* gohhin 
cross of the .sandal oii the jnip(*’s right foot on his 
ap)H)intnient to ollice, by lu'vvly created cardinals 
and by persons on lieing giaiited an audience. 
Even royal persons in foinu*r times paid this act 
of homage to the Vicai ol t dirisl, ; it is said that 
Charles \. was the last that did so. 

Sec Ivahh", Osralo Stt nrio ( K(»iiig.sboig, 1867) ; A alen- 
tmi. Dr Osciifatiotir J'rdiuii Ilomani l^ontijinx (Rome, 
1588); and Pougard, Dr! TtariQ dd Firdi dr Sonimi 
I'ontrfici (Homo, 18U7). 

Kis.sin^eil. the most jiojuilar w'atering-jdace in 
Bavaria, is situatevl on the Saale, 60 miles E. by 
N. from Fiankfort-ou-Main. Of its three miiieial 
springs (tcnifieratnre 50-7' 51-2“ F'. ), the Hakoezy 
and the Pandur furnisli saline and chalv heate 
waters, while the Maxhiuimeii is acidulous and 
saline. The Soleu-Sprudel is remarkable for t he 
periodical ebb and How of its waters, caused ajipar- 
ently by the accuimilation .'ind discharge of car- 
bonic acid gas. Besides these there are two other 
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springH near the town, and in the same valley the 
bpaw of Booklet and Biuckenau, The waters of 
kissingen are both drunk and used as baths by 
the patients, and are considered speciallj' eilica 
cious in cases of dyspepsia, skin diseases, affections 
of the bowels, eyes, and ears, gout, &c. The 
pt)piilation (8000) is increased by an influx of 
13,000 to 20,000 visitors annuallj\ Although the 
existence of mineral (saline) springs at this spot 
was known as early as the 9th century, it was not 
until the lOtli that their medical proi)ertieH were 
recognised, Ji.nd not until the 19th that the springs 
came to bo in great rei)ute. 

Ristlia« or Kkt.shna, a river of southern India, 
rises in tlie Western Ghats within 40 miles of the 
Arabian Sea, in 18' 1' N. lat., and, flowing east- 
ward across the peninsula, falls into the Bay of 
llenga.l niter a course of 800 miles. It forms for 
sonic distance tlie boundary between the Nizam’s 
Dominions and Madras province, and has a delta 
(extending 100 miles inland. It is navigable foi 
about bO miles only six months of the year. 

liisf vaeii, oi Gis r. Sec; Bakuow, Burial. 

Kit-Oat Olllb, a society foimed in London 
about, 1700, consisting of thirty-nine iiobhmion ami 
gent lemen fa\'ouiablc to the succession of the lloiisi' 
of Hanover, and whose ostensible object was the 
cncouragimnnit of literature and the fine arts. 
.Ijicol) d’onson, the eminent publisher, was foumler 
and see.n'tary ; and, not to mention dukes and 
earls, it inelmliMl Sir Itobeit Walpole, Vanhrngh, 
Doiigreve, Addison, St(*ele, and Garth. The club 
derived its name fiom having met for some tinui 
in the Iionse. of (Christopher Catt, a pastrycook, 
Beloie its dissolution (about 1720) each of the 
nuMiibers gave '!'< nsori his half-length portrait, 
paiiited a uniform size, by Kiiellm-. Hence a kit- 
cat is any portrait of that size— about 36 in. by 28. 

Kitchener of Kliartoiiiii, Horatio Hkr- 
liKuT, Karp, K.G., G.CMl., (J.C.M.G., born 22d 
September 1850 at Gunsborough Villa, neai llally- 
longford, Kerry, studied at Woolwich Academy, 
ami entered the Kngineeis in 1871. On the 
Palestine Huive> 1874 -78, and then on that of 
Gy[)iuH till 1882, he commanded the Egyptian 
cavaliy 1882 84, setved in the Sudan campaign 
1883 85, was governor of Suakin 1886-88, and 
Siidar of the Kgy})tian army from 1890. As such 
he lecovered Dongola (1896), for which he was 
made; K.d.B. He then organised the cxpislition 
against, the power of the Kluilifa, defeated tlie 
<lei visiles a,t the Atbara( April 1898), and by the 
linal victory of Omdnrman, 2d Sept. 1898, won 
hack the Sudan for Kgypt. He was created baron 
and received the thanks of both hou.ses of pailia- 
ment. In December of the same year he accom- 
panied Lord Roberts to South Africa a.s chief of his 
sl,alV in the Transvaal war, and on Lord lloherts’s 
return home in November 1900 he assumed chief 
command with the rank of lieutenant-general, and 
cariicd the war to a successful conclusion (see 
Transvaal), being raised to the rank of viscount 
and niade full general. As commander-in-chief in 
India (1902-9) he reorganised the military forces. 
I’lomoted field-marshal, he was made commamler-in- 
chicf and high commissioner in the Mediterranean ; 
visite<l Australia and New Zealand to assist in 
framing schemes of defence ; was made a mem her 
of the Gommittee of Imperial Defence, in 1911 
agent and consul-general in Egypt, and in 1914 
an earl. On the outbreak of the great European 
war he was made War Secretary. On 5th June 
1916 he went down with the Hampshire. See Life 
by Sir George Arthur (3 vols. 1920). 

Kitchen ■ midden ( Dan. kjdkken - madding ), 
mounds in Denmark, Scotland, &c., are prehistoric 
refuse-heaps, mostly of shells, and contain stone, 
293 


hone, or wood implements, and bones of animals. 
See AiicHiicokOGY, Stone Age. 

Hite, one of the long- winged, small -footed, short- 
beaked Falconidje. The typical genus is Milvus, 
confined L) the Old World, and represented l)y half- 
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a-dozen species. Of these the Common or Red 
Kite (MUnus tcfinus), found throughout Europe, 
hut now very rare in Britain, feeds on offal and 
small vertebrates of all kinds. 'I’he Pariah Kite 
( M. gariuda ) of India is a useful scavenger. Under 
th(‘ title kite are also included tlie Black- winged 
Kites (Elanus) of both hemisjdiere.s. 

Kites (dro(jan', in Scotlarnl ), paper or eloth- 
covered frames .sent up into the air to fly, with or 
without tails, and attached to coid.s, are an ancient 
and widesi>iead toy not merely for children, hut in 
China and the East— where the kites are made to 
‘fight’— for grown men. Franklin’s scienlilic use 
of a kite in connection with lightning is well known. 
For meteorological jiui poses box-kites aie now much 
used (in .shape like a box wif li the two ends removed ). 
Complex kites with a sail-area of 500 feet may be 
sent up 2 miles or more, and kejit there, attached 
by piano- wire and liearing automatic recording 
instruments. Taihsl observation -balloons are called 
kite- balloons. 

Kits Coty House, the best -known dolmen 
in England, stands on a hillside 1^ mile NW. of 
Aylesford. See Dolmen. 

Hittiwake. See Gull. 

Kitto, John (1804 54), born at Plymouth, be- 
came .stone-ileaf tlnough a fall in 1817, and at Hie 
workhouse learned shoemaking. In 1824 be went 
to Exeter to loam denfistiy ; at the Islington Mis- 
sionary College be learned printing. In 182fL33 
he accompanied a jiatroii on a tour to the East,. 
The rest of his life was spent in the service of 
Charles Knight and other publishers. In ISr^O be 
received a pension of £100. He died at Cannsl.adt. 
His works include The riciorial Bible (1838; new 
ed. 1855), Pictorial History of Palestine (1839 40), 
History of Palestine (1843), The Lost Senses— I 
ness and. Blindness ( 1846), and Daily Bible IK list ra- 
tions (1849-53; new ed. by Dr Porter, 1867). See 
Lives by Rylaiid (1856) and Eadie ( 1867). 

Hift-kiaiis, or Chiu-chiang, a Chinese treaty - 
port on the lower Yang-tsze-kiang, at the NE. 
corner of the province of Kiang-Si ; po}). 53,000. 

Hin-shifl, the southernmost of the larger islands 
of Japan ( q. v. ). 

Ktnsteiidil, or KttSTENDIL. See KYITSTENDIL. 

Kivu, an African lake 60 miles long, lies 60 
miles N. of the N. end of Tanganyika. 

Kiwi. See Apteryx. 
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Klzil-baslies. See Afghanistan, Khiva. 
Kizil-lriiiak. See Asia Minor. 

Ki/.il-KlillI (‘Red Sands ’), a sandy desert in 
Turkestan, ]>etween tlie lower courses of the Anm- 
Daria and Syr- Dai ia, stretches south-east from the 
Sea of Aral, and lines from an elevation of 150 feet 
at tJie .sea to 2000 towards Bokhara. The sands 
aie paitly of sliiftini^ natuie and jiaitly stationary, 
and aie disersitied by numerous lidges, lietween 
wliicli extmisive jiatclies of clay occur. Nortli-east 
of the C'aspian stretches tlie Kara Kum (‘Black 
iSands ’) desert, a former bed of ( lie sea. 

Kjoriili; IIalfdan (1815-68), composer, was 
bmn a( (diiistiania, and studieil laAv, but devoted 
himself to music. He wrote much foi the niano, 
bill i.s be.st known for hi.s charming .song.s, lull of 
melody and true Noiuegian feeding. 

KJbheiiliavii. See (UnniMiAaKs. 

lijOkkeii-iilikIdiiij;. See KrrtniFN-MiuoKN. 

lilsidllOy a town oi ( 'zecdioslavakia, J6 miles 
VVN\V. of Blague, has gicat non and sleel woiks. 
The distiict is licli in coal and iion. l^op 20,000. 

Kla^^eilflirK fl'‘5 ca|iu(nl (.since 1518) of Aus- 
trian (birintliia, on th(‘ (Jlan, ‘262 miles SVV. of 
V'icnna by lail. 'I’he i»alacc of the rrince-bishop of 
(iirk j)o.s,s(.*sse,s ii noleworthy (diajiel ; and in the 
town lhei(‘ are .scdmols of mining, agricnltuie, 
technical aits, t'vc, a lihiary, and the liiidolfinum 
n.u.soum Klagenfuit has a huge white- lead 
factoiy, and manufactures leather, cast-iioii, 
tobacco, <‘vc. An active transit trade is caiiied 
on. Bon. 30,000. The fortilicat.ions were dis- 
mantled by the Kremdi in 1800, and now, coiiveited 
into niomcnades, sepaiate the town from its four 
.suburbs. After the peace of St (iermains the 
Klagmifurt district decided by pl(d)isc.ite to be 
Aiistiiari lather than Yugo.slav. 

Kllipka* ClEnuGK, one of the. most heroic 
and ski II 111 generals of the llungaiian uar, was 
liorn at 'renie.svai on 7tli April 1820. He lose 
to the rank of lieutenant-gern'ral in the Austrian 
army, but on the outbreak of the revolution placed 
himself at the service of the Hungarian govern- 
ment, and took a ])rominent part in nearly all the 
batt b's against the Austrians netween February and 
August; in more than one. the fortune of the day 
wa.s decided by the troojis under his commaml. 
Blit the crowning glory of his caioei w’as his 
defence of Koniorn, wliich he continued to hold for 
some weeks after all the rest of Hungary had sub- 
mitted. He lived in exile until tlie amnesty of 
1867 let him return ; and he died 17th May 180*2. 
He wrote The Natioiud lV((r in. HniKittnj (imi 
2'ransiilmin(i (1851), one of the best works on the 
subiect ; The War in the East (1855).; and two 
senes of Memoirs ( 1850 and 1886). 

Klaprotli, Heinukhi Julius von, orientalist, 
wuis born at Berlin, 11th October 1783, the son of 
Ihofe.ssor Martin ifeinrich Klaproth (1743-1817), 
chemist and mineralogist. At fourteen under- 
taking the study of (diinese, in 1805 he was 
appointed interjireter to a Russian eniba.ssy' to 
Cmina. It was stojiped on the frontier, when 
Klaproth took the opport unity of exjdoring Siberia, 
as afterw'ards (in 1807-8) tin' Caucasus and Oeoigia. 
Returning to Oermany in 1812, he settleil three 
yc'ars later in Paris, wdiere in 1816 he w as ap]»ointed 
i»rofesHor of Asiatic Languages, and where he died, j 
•20th August 1835. From 1802 onwards he publisheil ] 
innumerable works, in (lerman and later in French, 
on the subject of his travels, of Asiatic jihilology 
and idhuology, of Egyiitian hieroglyphics, iStC. A 
bhd. on their erudition and acuteness is his virulent 
assaults on otlier scholars. His Erfindung dcs 
Kvm/ntsses wuis edited by Wittstein in 1885. 
Klarenza. See Clahknce. 


l[ld§tersk^» An roNJN, Czecli poet and satirist, 
born in 1866. See Czkohoslovakia { Literainre ). 

14 1 ailsfUlkiirg ( Magyar Koluzsvdr, Rumanian 
Clnj), formerly, ami again since 1920, cajiital of 
Transylvania, 72 miles NNW. of Hermannstadt. 
It consists of the inner town, formerly fortified, and 
of 6ve suburbs. Here are a university (founded in 
1872, refonnded in 1919) and a Unitarian College, 
both witli libiaries, an ob.scrvatory, a music .school, 
and riiinierous other edmratiorial e.stabli.shmerils. 
The town j»o.sse.Hses the national museum, w’ith 
aiitiqnities, scientific*- collections, and a libraiy 
KlauscMilmrg w-as captured by the Hungarians 
under Bern on Christmas Day 1848, Machines, 
oil, and spirits are manufactured. Poj). 85,500, 
mostly Magyuiis. tSee Unitakians. 

Klailstii:il, the chief iiiining-town of Ihcnorth- 
ein Harz Mcjuntains, stands on a bleak platcuin 
(1985 feet), 25 miles NE. of (lottingeii. riic* ewes 
raised are silver, lead, cojipc'r, and zinc. I'hcue is 
a good mining academy, with liluaiy, musenin, and 
lalioratory, Zellerfeld, divided Iroin Klausllial by 
a brook, is also a mining centic*. 'I'lic* men nre; 
almost excinsivedy emiiloyed in the mines and 
sm (siting -works. 

.Ikan Baftistf, a distinguished 
Eiencb soldiei, born in Maich 175.3 at Stjasbiiig, 
Avherc* bis father was a bnildei. He was destined 
for an aieliitect, but liis opportune assistance in 
a Palis tavern brawl to two \ oiing ( Jen man nobles 
oluained him a nomination to the militaiy school 
of Munich, and aftc'rwaids a commission in the 
Austrian aimy. Tliis, liowevei, lies resigni'd alter 
a few years, and returm^d to Fiance to become 
inspector of jmblic buildings at Belfort. In 1792 
lie (‘iilisted in the Hant-Rbin volniiteeis, and 
rapidly rose in rank, becoming gc'iicral of luigadc* 
in 179.3. As such lies ciommanded in the Vendean 
war, but was rcH'alled for advocating more lenient 
m(.‘asnr(S8. Next year, as general of di\isioii in the 
northern army under dourdan, lie hsd the left 
wing at Fleurus, and cajitiired Maestricht ; and in 
June 1796 he* gained tin* hrilliant victory of 
Altc'iikirchcm ovei tlie Primse of Wiirttemlcug. lies 
accompanied Bonaparte t.o Egypt as a gencial 
of division, was dangerously wounded at tlie 
capture of Alexandria, but recovered so as to take 
part in the expedition to Syria, and won the battle 
of Mount Tabor (1799). AVlien Bonajiaite left 
Eg.ypt be entrusted the chief command tbeic to 
Kh'ber, who concluded a convention with (kun- 
modore Sidney Smith for its evacuation ; but on 
Admiral Keitk’s refusal to ratify this convemfion 
Klebcr adopted the bold resolution of reconqu( 3 ring 
Egypt, and destroyed the 3'urkiHb army at llelio- 
pcilis. During an attempt to eonchich! a tieaty 
with the Turks Kleber was Jissassiriated by a 
Turkish fanatic at Cairo, )4tb .June 1800. Then* 
are Lives by Ermmf (1867) and Pajol (1877). 

ftlcciie-bok. See Antelope. 

lileist* Ew'Ai.i) Chios ri an von, Cerman poet, 
w'as bom at Zeblin, iieai Ivo.sliu in Pomeiania, on 
7tli March 1715. In 1740 hkederick the Crc'at 
induced him to enter tlie Prussian army ; he w a.s 
severely wounded w’hil.st leading an attack on a 
hostile battery at tlie baltlci of Kunersdoif, and 
died twelve days later (‘24t.h August 1759) at 
Frankfurt-on the-tniei. 3'lie lyric poet (Reini bust 
taught him how to develop liis poetic talcmts. His 
name is best known from his Poems, especially the 
one entitled Frnhiing, a .soit of desciiptive lyric. 
Besides thi.s he vviotc* tales ( Die Frenndschajt and 
Anst), idyll.s [Trin, l^,c.), fables, and hymns. An 
edition of his Werke was issued by A. Sauer ( 1884). 
See Life by Einbeck ( 1861 ). 

Klelsty Heiniu''H von, Cerman dramatist and 
poet, was born at Fiankfurt-ou-the-Oder, on 18th 
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■October 1777. At first he followed the family 
profession and entered the army ; but left it in 
1799 to study, yet science he soon abandone<l for 
literature. As a writer his aims and desires out- 
ran his ability to execute, and his works are marred 
by want of clearness and artistic completeness ; 
in fact, he has some of the worst faults of the 
Romantic school, to which he belongs. Neverthe- 
less, liis best plays, such as Dcr Prinz von Honi- 
hunj. Das Kataien von Hcilbronn, Uemianns- 
schlavJit, and Der zerhrochcne Krxg, possess sufli- 
cicnt vigour and fidelity to life to make them 
pojtular even at the present day. The best of his 
tales is Michael Kohlhaas, a story of Brandenburg 
in the iniddh‘ ages. The morhid tendencies in his 
character niad(! him quail before the adversities 
against which lui had to battle, and at last brought 
him to a suicide’s grave. He shot himself, after 
first shooting a woman whom he loved, and who 
like him was weary of life, on tin; bank of Lake 
near I^»tsdam, 21st No vein her 1811. His 
works were collected by Tieck in 182(». See the 
translations by Lloyd and Newton ( 1875) ; and 
books on him by liiahm (1911), (’onrad (1896), 
Rahmer (1909), and Herzog (1912). 

lileplits, (Ireek brigands. See BuKiANlis. 

Klepioiliailia (Gr. IdejHu, ‘ I steal ’). Among 
the [thenoinena of ceitain minds that arc not re- 
garded as technically insane or criminal areobseived 
inordinate tendencies to acquire, to (iollect, and to 
hoard. Tliese dejxmd upon a morbid exaggeration 
of th(i instinct of acijuisition, which is one of the 
important social instincts of man. All young chil- 
dren desire and will at once ap[>ropriate whatever 
they fancy. So long as such impulses do not 
intcrfoie with the rights and jiroperty of others, 
or involve a llagrant breach of law, they are 
readily admitted as an indication of mental abnor- 
mality, or as an absurdity and eccentricity which 
concern no one else. But wheneviT the amount 
of the object appropriated, or the circumstances 
under which it is purloined, bring the matter into 
a couit of law, the act is treated as a theft. Such 
conduct is often the result of disease; it is raiely 
a disease by itself. The impulse to steal is a 
premonitory indication of some forms of mental 
disorder : it is a characteristic symjitom of many 
othois, where violence, or delusion, or incoherence 
leaves no doubt as to the source from which it 
springs. But there are other cases in which the 
morhid origin cannot be so clearly demonstrated — 
where the mind is clear and cog'ent, the morals 
pure, and where theft is the only proof of ab- 
normality. There is evidence in favour of tlie 
o])iniou that the propensity to steal may become 
so irresistible, and the will so iinjiotent, that the 
apjnojniation is involuntary, and the perpetrator 
irresponsihle. It then forms one of the varieties 
of olisession (see the article INSANITY). The 
gratification of the impulse is commonly found 
associated with physical changes and conditions 
which may be regarded as incompatible with the 
healtliv discharge of the functions of the nervous 
system ; hut that connection is not invariable, and 
the best mode of e.stablishing the reality of such a 
disease is to consider marked cases in relation to 
the character, interests, and previous deportment of 
the individual, to the nature of the articles taken, 
and to the motives. A baronet of large fortune 
stole, while on the Continent, pieces of old iron 
and of broken crockery. A clergyman of great 
usefulness abstracted from book-shops and stalls 
hundreds of copies of the Bible. The objects are 
often stolen ostentatiously, qr without any ade- 
quate precautions to conceal the attempt ; they 
are often of no value ; the act is without motive, i 
promptly and spontaneously avowed, and, if over- | 


looked, rejieated. The article is restored or dis- 
regarded ; money is rarely taken, bright and 
coloured objects generally exciting cupidity. 

8ee Macdongall’s Social Psi/choloyi/ . Fer6, Lafamille 
nCvropath ique , SStoddart's Mind and its Disorders. 

Klinger, Max (1857-1920), Cerman painter, 
sculptor, and etcher, was boin at Plagwitz, near 
Leinzig. After .studying at Karlsruhe lie went to 
Bell in, wheie in 1878 he created a great sensation 
with some black-and-white drawings, ‘The Kan- 
tasies iqion the Finding of a Glove ’ ; more e.«pecially 
by the amazing eccentriidty and poweiful technique 
or th(! drawing, which drew down u[»on the artist 
storms of abuse. These only became giealm when 
his painting ‘The Judgment of Palis' uas ex- 
hibited. In all his work, both in his etchings, of 
which his ‘ Pietii ’ is a tyiucal example, and in his 
paintings is a strain of strangeness, in his simlji- 
ture 1/his finds expression in the use of colouied 
materials to gain his efi'ec.ts. His Beethoven statue 
is a notable Avork. 

Kl01ldik<^ (properly Thron- duick, ‘plenty of 
lish’), a, small tributary of the Yukon, in the 
Yuk<»n 1'erritory of (Canada, gives name to an 
extraordinaiy rich auriferous region, partially 
known as early as 1873. Gold-mining was being 
canied on on the Lewis and Stewart rivers in the 
early eighties, hut only in 1896 was gold found in 
such abundance as to create a rush, so that soon 
30,000 miners were at work. After 1900 the jiro- 
duce declined and the population shrank. l>aw.son, 
where the Klondike enters the Yukon River, is 
60 miles K. of the Alaskan frontier. See Gold. 

KlopstOC'k* h'ltiKDiticii Gottlieu, was born 
2d July 1724 at Onedlinhurg. Incited by Virgil’s 
vEnc/a and Milton’s Paradise Lost^ he lesolved 
to write a great epi(^ jioem whilst a theological 
student at Jena ( 1745), selected for his theme 7'/(c. 
Messiah,, and while at Leipzig got the fiist three 
cantos published in a Bremen magazine ( 1748). 
’I’hey were received with enthusiasm, excejit by 
Gottsched, who denounced his language and veise 
structure as heretical innovations. He settled in 
Hamburg in 1771 with a sinecure appointment, 
and ])«^n.sions from the king of Denmark (since 
1751) and the maigrave of Baden. In 1773 the 
last cantos of The, Messiah were published ; llui poet 
died 14th March 1803. His name has (or rather 
ha,d ) a very high place in German literature. For in- 
stance, he was taken by the Gottingor Dichterhund 
;is their model and poetic hero, and was greatly 
admired by young Schiller. Whatever may 1« 
thought ol the intrinsic value of his poetry, it 
cannot he denied that he helped to inaugurate the 
golden age of German literature, and exorcised a 
very beneficial influence on the national taste. 
\\ hen he first began to write, the literature of 
(lermany was dominated by Fiench infinences— a 
cold, correct, unimaginative spirit. Klopstock 
broke loose from this ilespotism and breathed the 
air of freeilom into German poetry. Odes, tragedies 
— in which he introduces Arminius as a national 
heio— and biblical dramas, with some hymns, com- 
stitiite the remainder of his poetry. Of these his 
Odes alone possess interest and value now. 

Ills works were collected m 12 vols. ( 1798-1 SI 7 ), and 
Jiavo been repeatedly re-edited. The Messiah was tians- 
(ated mto English prose (1763) and verse (1826). Tiie 
standard Life is by Muucker (1888. ) 

Kluchevskaya. See Kamchatka. 
Knapweed, l^ee Centaurea. 

Knarcsborougfh, a market-town in the West 
Riding of Yorksliire, on the Nidd, 3A miles NE. 
of Harrogate and 17 WNW. of York. It lias a 
church (restored 1872), with interesting monu- 
raents of the Slingsbys ; a grammar-school (1616) ; 
remains of a caswe (1170), in which Richard 11. 
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was imprisoned, and whicli was dismantled in 
1648 ; a ‘ dropping W(3l],’ with petrifying properties ; 
and St ltol>ert’s Cave, in wliich Eugene Aram 
buried his victim in 1745. Mother Shipton is 
claimed as a native, as well as Jack Metcalf, tin 
blind road-surveyor, and Bishop Stubbs. Linen i 
the staple manufacture. Knaresborough returnet 
two members from 15.50 till 1867, and one until 
188.5. Pop. 5500. See Fletcher’s liistory ( 1920). 

Knee, the articulation between the femur or 
tliigh-bone, above, and the tibia or shin-bone, 
])elow. A third bone, the i»atella, or knee-cap, 
also enters into the structure of this joint ante- 
riorly. The artimilar surfaces of these bones are 
coN'ered with cartilage, and connected together by 
ligaments, some of which invest the joint and 
lie external to it, while others occuj>y its interior. 
The synovial membrane is the largest in the body. 
It lines the investing 


ligament, and is ]>ro- 
long(‘d on the front 
of the femur above 
the articular surface, 
covers certain of the 
ligaments in the in- 
terior of the joint, 
and forms tolds on a 
lai-ge ciisliicm of fat 
jdaccd between the 
tibia and patella. 

'I’lie most import- 
ant of the e.xternal 
ligaments are the an- 
terior or Lummc.nt'um 
l\deU(i, wliich is ’in 
realit.N that ]iortion of 
the (JtKulrtrcps Kj- 
fensor Criinfi ^’ 10(^1 
is continued from the 
kn(*o - cap to the 
tubercle of the tibia; 



y ertical Sagittal Section through 
tlie inner liulf of the I .eft 
Knee (from Macabslt r) ; 
a, ft'TTiur; t, liluii; <, i)alfn!i; d, 
iendon of muscle, e, 

Iiguiiieiitum ])aO'il.i'; /, siil>cniioiU 


one internal and two bursa; f/, prci'alcllar bursa; hh, 
c\toniul lulornl H.ru ititcnial semilunar cartilage; i, 

exteinai lateral li^a- iigamentum posticuni; A:, mner 

ments; a posterior head of gastrocnemius 
ligameni ; and a caji- 

Hular ligament, which surrounds the joint in the 


intervals left by tln3 preceiling ligaments. The 
positions of these ligaments are suirudontly in- 
<!i<;ated hy tlieir names. Of the internal ligaments 
the tw’o crucial, so called because they cro.‘'S one 
another, are the most imjiortant. Tlie external 
and internal semilunar cartilages are usually pdaced 
amongst the internal ligaments ; they are tivo 
crcs(‘<‘ntic plates of fibro-cartilage. The convex 
hordm of each cartilage is thick ; tlie concave free 
bolder is thin. Kacli cartilage covers nearly the 
marginal two-thirds of tlio corresponding articular 
surface of the tibia, and hy its form deejiens tln;se 
surfaces for firmer articulation with the eondyles 
of the femur. 


The chief movements of this joint are those of a 
hinge-joint — namely, flexion ami extension ; hut it 
is also capable of slight rotatory motion wdien the 
knee is lialf-flexeil. During flexion the articular 
surfaces of the tibia glide backwards upon the 
condyles of the femur ; while in extension they 
glide forwards. The whole range of motion of this 
joint, from extreme tiexion to extreme extension, 
IS about US'*. Judging from its articular surfaces, 
wliich have comparatively little adajitation for 
each otlier, it might be inferred that this w'as a 
weak and insecure joint ; and yet it is very rarely 
dislocated. Its real strength dejiends on the large 
size; of the articular ends of the bones, on the 
number and strength of the ligaments, and on 
the powerful muscles and fasci.e by w hich it is 
invested. See JOINTS, where also tlie excision of 
tlie knee-joint is discussed. 


The Knee-cap, or Patella, is a Sesamoid Bone- 
(q.v.), developed in the singde tendon of the rectus, 
crareus, vastus externus, and vastus internus muscles 
—the great quadriceps extensor muscle of the leg. 
It is heart-shaped in form, the broad end being 
directed upwards, and the ajiex downwards. The 
anterior or external surface is convex, perforat'd 
by small apertures for the entrance of vessels, and 
marked by roimli longitudinal stria' ; the posterior 
or internal siirrace is smooth and divided into two 
facets by a vertical ridge, which corresponds and fits 
into the groove on the lower articulating surface of 
the femur or thigh-bone, while the tivo facets (of 
wliich the outer is the broader and deeper) corre- 
spond to the articular surface of the two condyles. 

This hone is liable both to dislocation and 
fracture. Dislocation may occur either inwards 
or outwards; hut it is most friiquent in the out- 
ward direction. The displacement may he caused 
either by nmelianical violence or by too suddou 
contraction of the extensor muscles in whose con- 
joined tendon it lies ; and is most liable to occur 
in kno(‘,k-kneed, dabby jiersons, Excejit in one 
rare variety, the dislocation is capable of being 
rciluced without any difliculty. Fracture of the 
patella may, like dislocation, l>e caused either by 
muscular action or by meclianical violence. 

Fracture hy violent muscular action, as when a 
person in dangiir of falling forwards atti'iujils to 
recover himself hy throwing Mie Ixxly backwards, 
is the more common of the twm forms. The treat- 
ment consists in relaxing tin* opposing nius<*les by 
raising the trunk, and slight ly elevating tlie limli. 
w'hiidi should he keiit in a straight position. In 
eonsequeuee of the great dillieulty ot Ininging the 
broken surfaces into exact apposition it is very 
hdiciilt. to obtain bony reunion of the }iarts, and 
the case generally results either in mine ligament- 
iiis union or in no true union at all. 

KlieelillSf Nvas prohahly the general jiosture of 
the early dluistians in jnayer not regulated by 
public authority, hut the early elnirch made no 
distinction in language hctwi.'en kneeling .-nid 
prostration. At. communiou the first jirayer was 
said kneeling, t.lu' rest of the liturgy standing. At 
other times of service the rule was for all to kneel 
in prayer except on Sundays and hetw'een Easter 
and Whitsuntule. In the modern (.'atliolic ('huicli 
kneeling is the usual attitude at jiraxei, as lu 
the Chiireh of England. In the Koman and (fieek 
hill dies, and w'ith some Anglicans, the celebrant, 
iter kneeling in adoration, communicates standing. 
In the Church of England, and in the Lutheran 
Church, llie sacrament is received kneeling ; 
Lutheians stand at piayei. Presbyterians sit 
when receiving the coinmunioii, and were fonuerly 
accustomed to stand at ]>rayer; sitting at piayer 
lias become the usual juactice, save in the reniotci 
listricts of Scotland. 

K.lic]lcr« Sill CoDKnKi , a jiortrait-painter, wiis 
horn at Liilieck on 8th August 1646, and learned 
painting under Kemhiandt and Ferdinand Dol. 
W'liilsfc studying further in Italy he chose liistoiical 
subjects, hut afterwards gave himself entirely to 
portrait painting. In 1676 lie went to London, and, 
on the death of Sir Peter Lely in 1680, was appointeil 
court-paiiite.r to ("harles II. This oflice he retained 
during the reign of James TI,, and continued to fill 
it after tlie Uevolution. In 1691 William III. 
knighted him, and in 1715 Ceorge I. made him a 
baronet. Be died at 'rwickenhani, 7tli November 
1723, and a monument was erected to him in 
Westminster Abbey, with a highly laudatory 
inscription hy Pope, Knel lev’s hest-knowm pro- 
ductions are the ‘Beauties of Hampton Court’ 
(painted by order of William III.), his portraits 
of the ‘Kit-Cat Club,’ and of nine sovereigns 
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(Charles II. to George 1. of England, Louis XlV., 
Peter the Great, and the Emperor Charles VI. ). He 
painted avowedly for the love of money, and hence 
never did justice to the undoubted talent he pos- 
sessed. His reputation was due to his rapid brush 
and his quick eye for likeness, and to the fact that 
there was nobody to dispute supremacy with him. 
For Knoller Hall, his house at Twickenham, see 
Band (Military). 

Knickerbocker, Herman Jansen, of Fries- 
land Holland, was one of the earliest settlers of 
New’ York. A descendant, Johannes (1749-1827), 
was an intimate friend of Washington Irving, who 
inimortalised the name by his History of New York 
by ‘Died rich Knickerbocker’ (1809). It has since 
l)een used as a generic term for New York families 
de.scended from the original Dutch settlers. 

Knigdlt, Charles, author and publisher, w^ 
born in 1791. The son of a Windsor bookseller, in 
1811 with his father he established the Windsor ayid 
Eton EjjO'ess, and continued to edit it until 1821, at 
the same time juinting the Etonian. The Plain 
Enqiishman (1820-22), which was the first attemnt 
to pi oduce cheap literature of a high tone, was jointly 
edited by Charh^s Knight and Commissioner Lock«‘r 
of Greenwich Hosjdtal. llmnoving to London in 
1822, Knight began to publish iniftortant works in 
various classes of literature, and he also founded 
Kniqhi's Quarterly Magazine, to which Macaulay, 
Praed, Moultrie, and other writers of promise con- 
tributed. In 1827 he became connected with the 
Society ioi the Dilliision of Useful Knowledge, for 
wliich he ]mblished manv valuable woi ks ami serials, 
including tlui Penny 'hlagazinc (1882-45), which 
attained a circulation of 200,000 copies weekly. 
Knight Ix'gan to issue in 1888 the Penny Cyelopcedia, 
upon which he expended for contributions alone the 
sum of £40,000. This was followeil by the English 
CyrlojiU'dia ( 1854-61 ), the liritish Ahnanac, and its 
Companion. Knight edited the Pictorial Shake- 
speare, ami was the author of William Shake- 
sjieare • a Jiiography. He likewise issmsl The Land 
iVe I .ire In ' and other works. In 1858 Knight 
puldished Once Upon a Time, which consisted of a 
collection of papers from the periodicals; and in 
1855 Knowlecfge is Power, a woik based upon two 
smaller volumes — Results of Miudrincry an<I Rights 
of Industry which secured a large sale at a time 
when the impiovements in macliinery exciletl a 
hostile fetding and the relations between capital 
and labour were (!onsi<lerably strained. In 1862 
Knight completed his Popular History of England, 
upon which he had been engaged for seven years. 
His Passages of a Working Life during Half a 
Century, which a])peared in 1868-65, recounted 
the struggles of his own life and gave interesting 
pictures of the numerous literary and political 
per.sonagcs with whom he had been associated. 
Knight’s compilations, Half-hours with the Pest 
Authors, Half hours of English History, and Half- 
hours with, the Rest Letter -writers, were widely 
popular. By his appointment in 1860 as publishei 
of the London Gazette £1200 per annum was assure*! 
to him. He died at Addlestone, Surrey, 9th Maich 
1878. See Life by Alice Clowes (1892). 

Kllig^llthood* The word ‘knight’ is the 
modern equivalent of the Old English eniht, 
which meant originally a youth, and afterwards a 
servant or attendant, and soon came to be restricted 
to the military attmnlants upon nobles and great 
officers of state. This personal relation was sub- 
sequently strengthened by the feudal rein I ion 
of tenancy^, in virtue of which the knight held 
land of his superior under condition of rendering 
him military service in return (see Fetidalt.sm ). 
The origin of inedineval knighthood, as a solemn 
investiture and profession of arms, is involved in 


obscurity. Embryonic forms of the institution can 
be traced amoimst the eaidy Teutonic nations, and 
especially the Franks, llie customs of chivalry 
associated wdth King Arthur and Charlemagne’s 
paladins are of course those of a later era, the epoch 
of the romance writers. The custom and practice 
of knighthood were established in England, but as 
an essentially feudal institution, by the Norman 
kings. The system of knight-service empowered 
the king, or a superior lord who was a subject, to 
compel every holder of a certain extent of land, 
called a knight’s fee, to become a member of the 
knightly order, his investiture being accounted 
pnmf that ho possessed the requisite knightly arms 
and was sufficiently trained in their use. After 
the long war between France ami England it be- 
came the practice for the sovereign to receive 
money compensations from subjects who were 
unwilling to receive knighthood, a system out of 
which grew a series of grievances, leading eventu- 
ally to the total abolition of knight-service in the 
reign of (diaries II. 

The ceremonies jiractised in conferring knight- 
hood have varied at different periods ; but two 
broadly -marked ceremonial forms may bo recog- 
nised, the simple dubbing and the formal investi- 
ture as a semi-religious ceremony. In general, in 
the more elaborate ceremony, fasting and bathing 
were necessary preparativesi^ and the actual crea- 
tion was preceded by solemn confession and a mid- 
night vigil in the church, followed by the reception 
of the eucharist. The new knight offered his sw oril 
on the altar, to signify his devotion to the church 
and determination to lead a holy lib'. The sword 
W'^as redeemed by a sum of money, had a benedic- 
tion pronounced over it, and was girded on by the 
highest eccdesiastic iiresent. The title was con- 
ferreil by binding the sw'ord and spurs on th(‘ 
candidate, after which the person wlio conferred 
the order dealt him a blow' on the cheek or shoulder, 
saying, ‘Be thou a good and faithful knight,’ or 
wonls to that effect. 'I'he new knight then took an 
oath to protect the distresseil, to maintain right 
against might, and never by word or deed to stain 
his character as a knight and a ('Christian. The 
religious character of the ceremony seems to have 
become thus prominent in and after the foundation 
of the militant monastic orders in l*alestine, as the 
Knights Templars (see Templars) and Knights of 
St John (.see Ho.spitallers ). A knight might be 
degra*led for the infringement of any part of his 
oath, in which case his spurs were chopped off with a 
hatchet, hia sw'ord broken, his t'scutcluMin reversed, 
and some religious obseiwances wxue added, during 
w hich each piece of armour was tak(*n off in suc- 
cession, and cast from the lecreant knight. This 
ceremony was of very rare occurrence, but was per- 
formed in effigy in 1814 in the case of Lord Dundonald 
[q.v. ). Sir It. Casement was degraded in 1916. 

‘ Knights errant ’ were they vdio wandered seek- 
ing foemen worthy of their steel, and acquiring 
fame at joust and tourney, by maintaining the 
pre-eminence in beauty and virtue of the ladies to 
whom they had vowed service. The (unhistorical) 
‘Knights of the Round Table’ (see Arthur) and 
the paladins of (;)harlemagne (see Roland) are 
types of those wdiose mission it was to succour 
distressed damsels and destroy tyrants ; and Amadis 
(q.v.) may be taken as a representative Ikmo of 
those romances of chivalry which Cervantes satir- 
ised in Don Quixote. Sad specimens of the military 
knights in a degraded condition w'ere the robber 
knights {Rauhritter) oi Germany, who lived largely 
bv levying blackmail on merchants or by sheer 
plunder. 

Knighthood, originally a military distinction, 
came, in the 16th century, to be occasionally con- 
ferred on civilians, as a reward for valuable services 
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rendered to the crown or community. Tlie linst 
civil kniglit in England was Sir William Walworth, 
lord mayor of London, who won that distinction by 
slaying the rebel Wat Tyler in prosenee of the 
king. Since the abolition of knight-service knight- 
hood has been conferred without any regaid to j)ro- 
j>erty, as a mark of the sovereign's esteem, or as a 
reward for services of any kind, civil or military. 
In jec('nt times it has been bestowed at least as 
oflen on administrative olfieials, scholars, lawyers, 
])hysicians, artists, and citizens as on sohliers. 
Although knighthood could originally be con fen ed 
hy any per.son of knightly condition, the right 
to bestow it was early restiicted to persons of rank, 
and afterwards to the sovereign or his rejnesenta- 
tive, as the commander of an army, fn England 
the sovereign now bestows kniglitliood by a v«>ibal 
declaration, accompanied with a simple ceremony 
of im])Osition of the sword, and without any patent 
or written instrument (see A(’C()LAI)K). In some 
few instances knighthood has been confened by 
patent, when the ])ersons knighttsl could not con- 
veniently come into the presence of royalty, as in 
the cas<; of governors of colonies, or other perstms 
occuj)ying prorniiuMit situations ;ihioad. The lord- 
Ihmtenant of Ireland also occasionally, but larely, 
ex<ircis(!d a de](!gated power of conferring knight- 
hood. riie inonosy]lal)l(‘ ‘Sir’ is j)ielixed to the 
Cliiistian names of knights and baionets, and tbeii 
wives hav(' the l(;gal designation of ‘ Dame,’ which 
in common intercourse hecomes ‘Lady.’ Ladies 
n[K)n whom the e(|uivalent of a knighthoo<l has 
been conferred are also Dames. For the existing 
orders of knighthood, see ORDERS, Hath, (Jartkr, 
TiiisruK, Golden Fleece, &c. 

Persons who are simply knights, without belong- 
ing to any order, are called in Ibigland Knights 
Hachelors. Knighthood of this kind is now only 
confei red in Great Hritain. A degree of knighthooil i 
called Banneret ) formerly existed in England | 
and h’rance ; it was given on the fiedd of battle in ' 
reward for the pcrformane.e of some heroic act, ! 
It is noticeable that, Avhereas the German word ! 
foi knight is Ritter, the word Knerht, etymologic- 
ally the saiiM' as knight, means the squire oi a .still 
humbler attendant of the knight. I'lie French 
kniglit (see Legion of Honour) cheraher, the 
Italian rar<therc. The form of helmet Avbich the 
re(jijirem<mts of the later heraldry have ajqn-opri 
ated to knights is ligniod under Heraldry (fig. 
xi.). For Kniglits of the. Shiie, see Parliament. { 
SeoGro.se, Militarp Antnjuiticti ; Stubbs, < iitioiKtt 
Historp ; Nicolas, British' Orders of Knighthood , Hullam, 
Europe during (he Middle Ages; C. Mills, Thstorg of 
((fi i luiirp ( 1 <S‘2.^) ) ; Gautier, La dhevalerie ( 18H4 ) ; Kcibiscb, 
Orsohir.hte dcs liiltrrthurns (1812); Scbrecketistcin, Die 
Ittttrrwurde (IHHi ) ; Lawrence'- Archer’s Ordersof Vhivalrv 
( 1 888 ) ; .Shaw’.s Knigh ts of Engla ud ( 1 bOO ). 

Kiiiiglit-.service. See Tenure 

JKni^hts of Labour, a national labour organi- 
sation in the United States, founded at IMiihub'lpbia 
in 1869, (Extending, through its local assemblies, 
over the whole country. ’J’hc first geneial assembly 
wa.s held in 1878; from that year tin' numbers 
rapidly increased, and Hie oaths of secrecy formerly 
administered were abolished .soon after.' In 1883 
there were 53, ()()(> members, in 1886 there were 
730,Clt)0 ; in 1886 and 1887, howo\'er, the system of 
‘ boyiiotting ’ having been introduced, the business 
of the country was greatly distuibed, and there- 
after the strength of the organisation declined. 
Unavailing opposition to the policy of the leaders 
led to many withdrawals. See (Grangers, Trade 
Unions 

Knigflits Templars. See Templars. 
Kllipliolla, a Soutl) African genus of Liliaco.v, 
cultivated for tlieir liandsome llower.s, wJiich, aggre- 


gated in spikes, have gained for the plants the 
names of flame flowers and red-hot pokers. Bees 
are sometimes imprisoned in the flowers. The best- 
known species in British gardens is A. Uvaria, one 
of the most brilliant of bolder floweis in Jat-e 
summer and aut umn. K. a magnificent 

plant M’hich has been found on Kiliman jaro. 

Kiiipperdolliiur, Bernard, a noted leader 
(1527-36) of the fanatical Anabaptists (q.v.). 
Knitting:. Hosiery. 

Knock, a village in (bounty Mayo, Ireland, 17 
miles ESE. of Castlebar, wheiean alleged luminous 
apparition of the Vi i gin on the chapel wall in 
1880 drew crowds of pilgrims, and numerous cuies 
were reported. 

Kno<Hi-knee. See Leg. 

Kno.ssos, Gno.ssos, or Cnossus, an ancient 
city of (Tete, centre «)f the Minoan civilisaf.ion 
di.sclosed by Sir Aithur Evans's (‘xcavations, slood 
near the middle of the island, on the noiili side, 
not far from Candia. 'riic extensive and luxurious 
(Jroat Palace (c. ‘JOOO RC, ). suijuisingly modi'in 
in its sanitary arrangements, nniy b} its con- 
fu.sing multiidicity of rooms havi' gi\en ii.se to 
the story of the Labyrinth (q.v. ; and see MlNo.s). 
On its southern side Sir A. Eians discoveied, in 
1924, a stately entrance- portico, from vhich a 
\ iaduct, whose ruins weie found soak'd undi i a 
d(*posit of gypsum, conducted the main load iicioss 
a brook on its way to the haven on the south coast,. 
A suppo.sed caravanserai with a ileliente fresco 
.^tood near. 'J'here is also a smaller and later 
jialace; and other remains illustrat,(' the domestic 
and religious manners of tin* Neolithic and Bronze 
Age.s. For history, art, and cultuie generally, see 
( )RETE. 

Knot {Ti 'ivga eanutus), a gregarious Avading 
bird in the same genus as dunlin, stinl, and jmrple 
.samlpipei, common in P>ritaiu fiom mid-August l.o 
May on the estuaiino flats, bleeding in (h(‘ far 
north chiefly in north Greenland and Aictic 
Ameiica. The winter range is almo.st Avoild wide. 
The young have been observed, and in a vei y feAV 
I <;ar,es the eggs have bi'i'ii found. Tlu' food consists 
of insects and molluscs and pi(*ces of plants. In 
winter the coloration is gray and -white ; in summer 
the adult shows a good deal of i eddish hroun, 
chestnut, and blai^k. ’I’he body is about JO inclu's 
long. 

Knot, the divisions of the Jog -line on board 
ship (markeil by hiofs), each having the same 
relation to a geographical mile as twi'iity-c'ight 
seconds has to an hour. Hence the number of 
knots in the log-line which run out in twenty-eight 
seconds rejne.sents the number of geogra]*liicaJ oi 
nautical miles an hour which tin; siiij> i.s going at 
the time. 'I'lie geographical mile is ^4 a mean 
degree of a meridian on the earth (.see De(;ree), 
a.nd is therefore (,\,th of bb'b.'ir) English statute 
miles; hence when a ship is going ‘13 knots,’ it 
is travelling really at tlu'. late of about 15 English 
miles an hour. See Lo(i. 

Knots and Splioo.s include all the various 
methods of tying, fastening, and joining ropes or 
cords. From 150 to ‘200 diflerent kinds of knots 
may be enumerated, mostly u.sed on shipboard, 
though almost all occuiiations using ropes or 
cortlage liave .special kimls of knots adapted to 
their different requirements. M’hile the groat 
majority of these aie purely technical, there aie 
a fcAv HO generally useful in the eveiyday occur- 
rences of life that they may be shortly described. 
The figures represent f.he various knots before 
they are drawn taut, the better to show the 
method of tying. Generally, the requirements of 
a u-seful knot may be stated to be that it should 
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neither ‘slip ’ nor* ‘jam ’ — i.e. that, while it holds 
without danger of slipping while the strain is on 
it, when slackened it ^loiilcl be easily untied again. 
The simplest knot is the common one tied on the 
end of a thread or cord to jirevent it slipping. By 
passing a looi) instead of the end of the cord the 
common slip-knot (fig. 1) is formed; and a useful 
fixed loop is got by tying a simple knot, or the 
‘figure of 8 knot’ (2), on the loop of a cord. One 
of the simplest and most useful running-knots for a 




small cord is made by means of two .simph* knots 
(3). The most secure method of fastcunng a 
lim; to, say, a bucket is the standing bowline {4) ; 
and a running bowline is formed b^"^ j)assing the 
end a through the loop b, thus making a running- 
loop. Another good knot to make fast a bucket 
is the anchor-bv nd (O). Out of the H(;orc or so 
of methods of fastening a boat’s painter the one 
which will he foiind most useful is the well-known 
two half-hitches (6). The timber- liitcli (7) is use- 
ful for attaching a line to a spar or a stone, and 
the clove-hitch (8) is invaluable for many purposes, 
ft is very simple and cannot slip. 

A simple method of fastening a roj>e to a hook 
is the hhKikwall-hitch (9), where the strain on the ; 
main roj»e jams the end so tightly against tlie , 
hook that it cannot slip. Theie are many methods 
for shortening a rone temporarily, one of them 
l>eing the shccpsliaiiK, the simplest form of which 
is .shown in lig. 10. 

Of the methods for uniting the ends of two 



cords the simplest and one of the most secure is 
tlie c(UjiTnori reef-knot (11), wJiich must he care- 
fully distinguished from the ‘granny’ (12), which 
will jam if it does not slip ; the reef-knot will 
<lo neither. For very small cords or thread the 
best knot is the weaver’s (13). The fisherman’s 
knot is a very useful one for anglers, and is formed 
hy a simple knot in each cord being slipped over 
the"ol,hcr (14) ; when drawn taut it is very secure, 
and it is easily separated by pulling tlie short ends. 
A useful method of uniting large ropes is shown in 
fig. 16 ; tie a simple knot on the end of one rojn; 
and interlace the end of the other, and draw taut. 
This tie may also be made with the figure of 8 


knot. For very large ropes the carrick-bend (16) 
is the simplest and most secure. The bowline- 
bend is fonned by looping two bowline-knots into 
each other. For attaching a small line to a thick 
rope the becket-hitch ( 17) is very useful. 

Splicing is the process employed to join two 
ropes wlien it is not advisable to use a knot. The 
three chief varieties of the splice are the short- 
splice, the loug-sjdicc, and the eye-splice. The 
short-splice is mad(} hy unlaying the ends of two 
ropes for a short 
distance and fit- 
ting them closely 
together ; then, hy 
tlie lielp of a mar- 
linspike, tlie ends 
are laced over and 
under tlie strands 
of the opposite 
rope, JUS sliovvn in 
fig. ] 8. When each 
strand has been 
passed through 
once, half of it is 
cut away and the 
remainder passed 
through again ; lialf of the remainder being also cut 
away, it is passed a third time, and, i when all the 
strands arc so treated, they are hauled taut and cut 
close. Thi.s reducing the thickness of the strands 
tapers off the sjiUce. ’Plie long-splicp is employisl 
when the rope is used to run mirough a block, as 
it does not thicken it. The ends of the two ropes 
are unlaid for a much longer distance than for the 
short-splice, and similarly placed together. Then 
one strand is taken arnl further unwound for a 
consiilerable distance, and its vacant place filled up 
with the corresponding strand of the other rope, and 
the ends fastened as in the short-splice. Other two 
of the strands are similarly spliced in the opposite 
direction, and the remaining two fastened at the 
original joining-place. Tlie eye-splice is, as the 
term implies, used to form an eye, or round a 
dead-eye, and is shown finished in fag. 19. 

To prevent a rope fniying at the ends a variety 
of methods are employed, the siinjplest being to 
serve or whip the end with small cord. Other 
methods are by interlacing the ends, one of which, 
tlie single-wall, is shown at fig. 20, the ends after- 
wards lioing drawn taut and cut short. 

Tlie theory of knots, from the scientific point of 
vi(*w, was first treated of hy Listing in his ‘ Vor- 
studien zur Topologio’ (GoUin^er Stadien, 1847); 
and the subject is most cxhanstively considered hy 
Professor Tail {Trans. liuij. Soc. JSdin., 1876-77), 
in a paper in which the various kinds of knots aie 
analysed according to their number of crossings, 
and their ‘knottiness,’ ‘ beknottedness,’ and ‘knot 
fulness ’ are dealt with. 

See Tom BowiinK, ISool of Knots (new cd. 1800); 
Alston, Seamanship (new ed, 1902); Tom Burgess, 
Knots, Ties, and Splices (1884); Jutsum, Knots, Jit ads, 
and Splices (1903). Tor knots in Heraldry, .see Balkik 

Knout, an instrument of punishment intro- 
duced into Russia under Ivan ITT. (1462-150.5). It 
was a whip with a handle 9 inches long and one com- 
plex lash, comprising a lash 16 inches long, with a 
metal ring ; a continuation with another ring ; and 
finally, a flat Jasli of hard leather, 21 inches long, and 
ending in a heak-like hook. The olTendei was tied to 
two stakes, stripped, and received on t-lu' hack the 
specified number of lashes ; 100 to 120 were equiva- 
lent to sentence of death, but in many cases the 
victim died under the operation long before this 
number was completed. The whipping Avas inflicted 
hy a criminal. For the knout Nicholas substituted 
the pleti, a three- thonged lash, and this was 
disused, save in certain penal settlements, by 
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Alexander II. Knout- is tlie French sj[)ellmfj of a 
Kuissian word A /tut, by Kuswians and hrench alike 
pronounced khiout ; in English, usually hut ab- 
surdly The German word is Joiute. 

Knowles, .James Sheridan, dramatist, was 
born at Gork, 2l8t May 1784, the son of a lexico 
grapljer aaid teacher of elocution, who was cousin- 
gerrnan to Richard Brinsley Slieridan, The family 
removtnJ to London in 179H, and here young Knowles 
became intimate with Ilazlitt and Lamb. Tie had 
early shown a strong bent for an actor’s life, and 
aft<;r serv ing a while in the militia, and studying 
medicine for a time, he made his first appearance 
at the ('row Street Theatre, Dublin. But ne never 
attained much eminence in this profession, .and 
Bul)se(|uently he conducLid a school for several 

? mars in Bel bust .and Glasgow. It was at this time 
le laid the feiindation of his Lame as a dramati.st. 
His Brian Boroihme (1814) and Ctiivs (iruc.chiis 
( US i. 'll were livst performed at Belf.ast. Virginntu, 
his most effective ]»lay, h.ad been a success in 
Glasgow before Macready in 1820 ]>roduced it at 
Covent Garden. Besides ]Villiaiu TcH, in which 
Macready achi(;v<><l one of his gie.atest triumphs, 
Knowles's best ])Iays are Love, The ]l unchharh. 
The J,ove Chase, and The Wife. His works attract 
by the strong huinfin feiding that beats beneath 
their antique dress, and several of them an* still 
among standard acting-i)hi>s. Knowles a])pcared 
with bur success in many of his own pieces ; hut in 
his later y<!ars he for-sook the .stage tor the pulpit, 
became a Baptist prejudK*,]-, and drew large auuiences 
to E.vcter Hall. His earnestness and enthusiasm 
were great, and two controversial works writl-en to 
combat Roman ('atholic doctrines displayed con- 
siderable .acutene.ss. From 1849 Knowles had a 
civil list pension of £200 a year. He died at Tor- 
quay, 30tn Novem])er 1H()2. 

Knowltoilia, a genus of South African plants, 
of the natural order Ranunculaceau K. vcsicatoria 
is reinarkabh^ for its acridity and blisti’iring power. 
The bruised leaves are used at the Cape or Good 
Hope instead of cantharides. 

Know NothinffS, the popular name for the 
Native American party wlueli was formed in the 
United States shortly befoie 1855, gained consider- 
able sueciis.ses in that year, lost its ground hope- 
lessly in IS.'iO, and soon after <li.sappeared from 
Ameiican politics. Its distinctive principle was 
that the gf)vernnient of Anieric.a must be in the 
hands of Americans ; naturalisation was to follow 
only after twenty-one years’ ])rol)ation, and allegi 
anco to any foreign potentate or power — })re8um 
ably including the pope — was to be a b.ar to selection 
for political oflice The order was a secret one, and 
the popular name arose from the membei's ])ro 
fessing always to ‘ know nothing ’ w hen questioned 
about it. In the state elections of 18.5o the party 
carried most of New England, besides New York, 
Kentucky, and California, and gained .some successes 
in other states. In 18.16 they nominated Mr Fill- 
more (q.v.) for re-election to the presidency, and 
polled nearly 875, OOO votes ; but they gained the 
electoral votes of Maryhuid only, ami this defeat 
was the death-blow of the party. Nevertheless 
its radical principle, in the form of revolt againsi- 
the tendency to allow political power to fall into 
the hands of a particular l)ody of foreign l»orn 
citizens, occasionally reapjiears in American ]iolitics. 
In Boston, for instance, in 1889 the native-born 
citizens combined to snatch the city government 
from Irish hands ; and the unsuccessful attempt to 
defeat the Tammany Hall nominees at New York at 
the same time exhibits a similar reaction at w'ork. 
See Desmond, The Know Nothing Party (1906). 

Kliownlcy, a village of Lancashire, 6 miles 
NE. of Liverpool. One mile from the village— 


between it and Prescot — is Knowsley Hall, the 
seat of the Earl of Derby, wdiich contains valuable 
paintings by Rubens, Rembrandt, Teniers, Claude 
Lorraine, and other great masters. 

Knox* .John, as the most conspicuous agent in 
tlie overthrow of l,lie medieval church in Scotland, 
and in the estahlishuient of Protestantism in its 
place, remains a uniejm; figure in the national his 
tory. As in the c.aso of so many eminent men of 
the 16th century, the earlier period of liis life is 
ob.scure. There is uncertainty even regarding the 
place and date of his birth. Haddington, Gifford, 
and Morham have ))een variously .assigned as his 
birthplace, but .as all the.se places are within a few 
miles of each other, 1-he uncertainty is not material. 
It is otherwise with tlie date of his birth, regaiding 
which the early autlioriti<‘s an; at variance. Ac- 
coidiiig to one report, he was bom in 1505; a(!coid- 
ing to .another, as late ,as 1513 or 1514. On the 
a,ssumption of the earlier date, Knox, .after leceiv- 
ing tins elements of his education at the Biiigh 
School of Haddington, proceeded to the univ(*i.sit> 
of Glasgow, wlime Ids most distinguished teacher 
was .iohn Mair or Majoi, also a native of Hadding 
tonshiie. Major had won l‘hiioj»e.an distinction as 
an exponent ol the scholastic jdiilosophy in the uni- 
versity of Paris, and the youth of Scotland weie 
e.ager to sit at his feet. Whether In* acquired his 
intciest from Major or not, the wiitings of Knox 
show that he w.as at home in schol.astic nn'thods of 
discussion, ami that he h.ad all the sclnxdmnn’s 
fa(mliy in h.andling ahstracb (|uestir)ns. At the 
peiiod wheu Knox w.-is horn there were two con- 
tiicting id(!als in higher studies. The one ide.al 
is repnisented by Kno.x’s con tern poraiy. George 
Buchan.an, for whom humane learning w'as nn end 
in its(;lf, w'hile by men like Knox secular studies 
w'ere regarded only as aids to religion. MV* may 
luler that at the clo.se of Ids university course Knox 
was well read rn media'val philo.sophy, and knew 
Latin and French as wiittmi and spoken tongues. 

During the years that follow his leaving the 
university Knox passes completely out of sight. 
All that is known of him during; this ])eriod is 
that from 1540 to 151.3 he acted as notuiy in his 
native town of Madtlington. As in the docu- 
ments that establish this fact his name ap])e.ais 
with the .ad<lition of ‘Sir*,’ the title of piiests 
who were not M,ast<*rs of Arts, Knox must hav<i 
been in orders in the (diurch of Pome till as lali* 
as 1,54.3. Jn 1,544 we lind him acting as tutor lo 
the sons of Douglas of Longniddry and (^x-kburn of 
Drmiston — families, it is to he noted, both favour- 
ably disposed to the new opinions in religion now 
rapidly making their way in Scotland. Through 
these families he was brought into coni, act with 
Georjje Wishart, who had lately i-eturned from 
traveling in Germany and England Avith the 
burning zeal to gain his country to the Lutheran 
reformation. From tins period the future direction 
of Knox’s life was decided, and tlienceforward with 
an intensity and self devotion never surpasse(l he is 
the apostle of the cause with which his name is 
for ever identified —the est.ahlishment in Scotland, 
of what he deemed the only true c()nce})tion of the 
primitive church as based on the teaching of Christ 
and the apostles. \\'e have reason to believe that 
even before this date his sjonp.athies were on the 
side of reform in religion ; but the teaching and 
examj>lo of Wishart seems lir.st to have brought 
to him the clear consciousness of his mission. 
Knox identified himself with Wishart with all the 
impetuosity of his chanicter, and was in the habit, 
he tells us, of carrying a tAvo-handed sword before 
the preacher. When Wishart was seized by the 
emissaries of Cardinal Beaton, Knox would 
willingly have attended him to the last; but 
Wisiiart, who kneA\ the fate in store for him. 
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rejected the oifer. ‘ Return to your bairns ’ (mean- 
ing Knox’s pupils), he said, ‘and God bless you. 
One is sullicient for one sacrifice. ’ 

Wishart was burned at St Andrews in March 
1 54tt, and in May of the same year Cardinal Beaton 
was murdered. The cardimil’s murderers held pos- 
session of the castle of St Andrews ; and, as Knox 
was known to be the enemy of Beaton ( though he 
had no share in his assassination), he was forced 
(1547) for his own safety to join them with his 
pu])ils. Here his zeal and theological attainments 
made him so conspicmnis that, at the instance of 
the leaders of the reforming party (Sir David 
liVndsay among the rest), he wfis formally called 
to the ministry, and preached with much ac.cept- 
ance in the castle and parish church of St Andrews. 
A few months later the castle surrendered to the 
P’reiich ; and in the teeth of the express terms of 
caj)itnlation, the more prominent of the besieged 
party were sent as prisoners on hoard the French 
galleys. For eighteen months Knox remained a 
captive, his first winter being spent in a galley on 
tlie Loire, the, sec.ond in prison in Rouen. His 
constitution was not naturally robust, and his hard 
experience duiing these two years seriously im- 
•aiix'd his health for the rest of his life. The 
•K.'aeh of faith on the part of tlu* l’'rench, and the 
ignominy to which he was suhjecteil, were never 
foi gotten by Knox, and must in part exjdain and 
justify his life-long conviction that no good thing 
could come of French policy or French religion. 

In February 1549, on tlu* express intercession of 
Kdward VI., Knox regained his liberty. As it 
was still unsafe for him to return to Scotland, for 
the next four years, till the death of Edward VI., 
he mad(' his home in England. From all that is 
known of him during these years it is clear that 
he made himself a person to he n'ckomal with by 
Ihose a,t (he centre of authority in the country. 
By his preaching at Berwick he gave such otlence 
to the Bishop of Durham that he was removed to 
Newcastle, where it w'as supposed his influence 
would h(! loss mischievous. In 1551 he was 
ap])ointed one of six chaplains to Edw'aid VL, and 
in 155*2, at tlu! suggestion of the Duke of Nortlmm- 
herhind, he w'as oflered the bishopric of Rochester. 
Vs the duke’s object in suggesting the appointment 
was simply to check, as far as he could, what he 
deemed the dangerous activity of Knox, the ofl'er 
was unhesitatingdy rejected. Knox's importance 
in England is stifl further proved by (he tact that 
along with five others he was consulted by Arch- 
hisho]) Cranmer regarding his forty-five (afterwards 
forty two) articles of religion; and it has been 
established that largely on Knox's re]>resentation 
tiie thirty -eighth article wuis so couched as to 
commit the Church of England to the Genevan 
doctrine of the eucharist. 

On Mary’s accession Knox, like the majority of 
the Rofonned ministers, had to seek refuge on the 
(Continent. That he might be within call should 
circumstances permit his return either to Scotland 
or England, he took pp his abode at Dieppe till 
the beginning of the following year (1554), when 
he jiroceeded to Geneva. In July of this year he 
was again in Dimipe, ‘ to learn the estate of Eng- 
land ; ’ but with M^ry of liorraine as regent in Scot- 
land, and Mary Tudor as queen of England, he was 
convinced that for the present both these countries 
w'ere closed against him. He accordingly accepted a 
call from the English congregation at Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main, where, however, on account of a dispute 
regarding the use of the Book of Common Prayer, 
he remained only a few months. At Geneva he 
found a congregation of his own way of thinking ; 
but, eager to be an apostle in his own country, he 
once more returned to Dieppe (August 1655), 
whence he ventured into Scotland in September. 


He remained in Scotland till July of the next year, 
residing chiefly in Edinburgh, but making preach- 
ing journey.s into various parts of the country. 
Tke new doctrines were st/cauily spreading in Scot- 
land, but as yet their supporters were not strong 
enough to present a conlident front against the 
government. It w'as at his own risk, therefore, 
that Knox remained in the country ; and at the 
prayer of the congregation in Geneva he returned 
to that town in July 1556. It was j)robahly during 
this visit to Scotland that he marri(‘d his first w'ifo, 
Marjory Bowes, to whom he seems to have been 
engage<l during his sojourn in Newcastle. For the 
next two years ho remained in Geneva, ministering 
to his congregation, and seeing much of (’alvin, 
whose influence on Knox regarding all tin; great 
questions of the time was afterwards to l)ear fruit 
in the ordering of affairs in Scotland. To this 
period, also, belong several of his minor writings, 
and notably his First Blast of the Tnnapet against 
tkc monstrous Regiment of H^oj/ten, the ])uhlicafion 
of which he must afterwards have regrettetl in the 
interest of the cause he had most at heart. 

Meanwhile, in Scotland the ground was being 
prepareil for the great work in store for Knox. 
ITmler Mary of Lorraine as regent, tlie h'rench 
influeiuio had come to ho regarded as a danger to 
the imlependence of the (;ountry, find a sense of 
this danger threw many in (/0 the party of refonm 
The unworthy lives of the old clergy, and tlm 
cupidity of many of the nobles, worked in the 
same direction. In 1557 (he advocates of reform 
hound themselves by what is known as the First 
Corenant to do all in their ])ower to effect a 
ridigiou.s revolution ; and by 155S they felt them- 
selves strong enough to sununon Knox to their aid 
in the work he deemed the mission of his life. 

In May 1559 Knox found liimself again in Scot- 
land, which he never again left for a ])rolonged 
period. He at once l)ecaine the life and soul of his 
party. At the moment of his arrival the Lords of 
the Congregation, as the Protestant nobility termed 
themselves, were in open revolt against the regent. 
By his preaching at Perth and }4t Andrews Knox 
gained these important towns to his cause, and by 
his labours in Edinburgh, of which he was ap- 
j)oin(-od minister, In* also won a strong party against 
the government. But the Reformers of their own 
resources could not hold their ground against the 
regent, subsidised by France with money and 
soldiers. Mainly, therefore, through the ettorts of 
Knox, who all through his public career was deep in 
the politics of the time, the assistance of England 
was obtained against what was noAv deemed the 
French invasion. The help of Englarnl proved 
effective; and by the treaty of Leitli (1560), and 
the death of the regent the same year, the insur- 
gent party became masters of the country. The 
Estates of Parliament having met on August 1st, 
the ministers were ordered to draw uj) a Confession 
of Faith which should embody the new teaching ; 
and on August 17th Protestantism was formally 
established as the religion of the country. Having 
gained thus much, the ministers, desirous of practi- 
cal results from their victory, drew up the first Book 
of Disciplim — a document ever memorable in the 
history of Scotland, and adtnirable in itself for its 
wise and liberal suggestions for the religious and 
educational organisation of the country. These 
suggestions, however, were little to the mind of 
the majority of the Protestant nobles, who, ‘ per- 
ceiving their carnal liberty and worldly commo- 
dity to be impaired thereby,’ sneeringly s])oke of 
them as ‘devote iniaginationis. ’ In the revolution 
that had been accomplished Knox had been the 
leading spirit ; but he saw that the victory was as 
yet only half gained, and that the deadliest struggle 
had still to be decided. 
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The return of the young oueen to Scotland 
(AugUHt 1501 ) revived all the old disseneions, and 
introduced new elements into the strife of parties. 
By every opinion she held on religion, on the rela- 
tions of prince and Kuhject, on the fundamental 
principles of life, Mary was se})arated as liy an 
abyss from the party represented hy Knox. If we 
may judge from the language which each held of 
th(‘ other, Knox and she failed to find one point 
on wljich genial intercourse was possible. As 
th(‘ minister of St tliles (then the only lleformed 
church in K<linburgh), Knox believed that Mary 
was his H])ecial charge. Her })ers(>nal conduct, 
theref<»re, no less than her jmblic policy, was made 
the 8ubjec>t of his most stringent criticism ; and 
during the six years of her reign his attitude 
towards her was that of uncompromising antagon- 
ism. The celebration of mass in Holyiood ( impel 
in defiance of the late religious settlement liist 
roused his wrath ; and a sermon delivered by him 
in Stdiles led to the first of those famous inter 
views with Mary, the record of which maUes such 
a lemaikable ])ortion of bin Jh.sfori/ of (lie Rrformu- 
ttoii. Tins division of (^cchjsiasf ieal piopi'ity, by 
which thos(' in actual possession received two- 
thirds, the Ih’formed ministeis one-thini, was a 
further ground of quarrel with th<^ new govern- 
ment. iiio delay of Mary to confirm the late 
religuais settlenuMit also gave rise to the gravest 
anxiety on the i)art of Knox and his brother 
ministers. Jn viiiw of the precarious interests of 
t he great cause, Knox spoke out with such fiank- 
iKiss as to alienate the most powerful noble in the 
country, and the one whom he lesjs'cted most 

Lonf James Stuart, afterwards the Regent 
Moray. The marriage of Mary with Darnlev 
(1565) again, however, led them fo common 
counsels, as both saw in this marriage the imtst 
serious menace against the new religion. In the 
subsequent revolt, heade<l by Moray and the other 
Protestant nobles, Knox nevertlieless took no 
)art, ami remained at his charge in Edinburgh. 
>ut after the murder of Kiz/io he decuned it wis(‘, 
consid(iring Mary’s disposition towards him, to 
withdraw to Kyle in Ayrshire, v\di(*re he appears 
to have written the great(;r ]>art of his History. 

The ev(uits of the next two years — the murder 
of Darnley, Mary’s marriage with Rothwell, and 
her Hubseipient flight into England-- again threw 
the management of ailViiis into the hands of the 
Jhotestant paity ; and umha- Moray as regent the 
aefs of 1560 in faioui of the Keforme<l udigion w<*r(* 
duly lafified by tin; Estates of the Realm. As in 
the former revolution, Knox was still the same 
foimidable force the nobles had to reckon with; 
and at Stirling at the coronation of James VI. 

( 1567), and at the opening of parliament the same ! 
year, he ]neached in that strain which gave his j 
sermons (he charactei- and imjiortance of public ' 
manifestoes. I’he assassinaf ion of Moray in 1570, I 
and the conse<|U(!nt, formation of a strong party in | 
favour of Mary, once more endangeretl the clause 
to whi(di he had <levoted his life, and the jmssession 
of the castle of Edinburgh by tlie queen’s sup- 
porters forced him to remove to St Andrews for 
safety. He had already had a stroke of apoplexy, 
and he was now' hut the wrecik of his former self, 
but his spirit was as indomitable as ever. I’lie 
description of him at this peiiod hy James Melville 
can never be omittcjd in any acctiunt of Knox. 
‘Being in St Andrews he wiis very weak. 1 saw' 
him every day of his doctrine go hulie ami fear, with 
a furring of martiiks about his ueck, a stall' in the 
one hand, and good godly Richart Pallanden, his 
servant, holding up the other oxter, from the alihey 
to the pari.sh church ; and be the said Richart and 
another servant lifted up to the puljiit, where he 
behoved to lean at his first entry ; but or lie had 


done with his sermon, he was so active and vigor- 
ous that he was like to ding that pulpit in blads, 
and 6y out of it.’ 

It w'as the desire of Ids congregation of St (liles 
to hear him once more hefoie he died. Ac(!ordingly, 
by short stages, he made his way to Edinburgh, 
and on the O^t.h Novemlxu- 157‘2, at the inducliou 
of his successor in ollico, he made his last ))u)»lic‘ 
.appearance. He died the same month, and was 
huried in the churchyard then attached to S( (dies, 
behind which clnirch a small square stone in the 
pavement of Pailiament Square, marked ‘T. K., 
1.572,’ m)w indicates the s]>ot where he is sn])p().scd 
to lie. The saying of the Regent Morton at his 
giav<‘, ‘Her(‘ lyeth a man w'ho in his life never 
feared tlui face of man ’ (Enldcrwood), was the most 
meniorahle })anogyri<; thaf- could have heen pro- 
nounced to his memory. 

Knox was twice married. IJis first w'ife, Mar- 
jory Bowes, died in 1560, leaving him two sons, 
liy his second wife, Margaiet Stew'art, daughter 
of Lord Ochiltree, whom (little more than a girl) 
1 hi married in 1564, he bad tliioe (laughters. His 
widow' and all his family survived him. 

In their broader fe.atures (he chara,c(er <6 Knox 
and of th(i work he achieved (lannot be misread. In 
himself he stands as the pre-eminent tyi>e ol the 
religious Ibd'ormer— dominated by his one tran- 
scendent idea, iudiircrent or hostile to e\ery in- 
terest of life that did not subserve its realisation, 
lie is sometimes spoken of as a fanatic ; but the 
term is hardly aiiplicahle to one w'ho comhitied in 
.such degnjo ,as Knox the shrewdiist ivorldly smiso 
with .an ever-ready wit and a native humour that 
decl.ares itself in his most serious mouienls ami in 
his treatment of the loftiest subjects. J’o hlame 
him for intolerance or harshness is but to jiass 
judgment on his age and on the type to which lie 
iielongs. It is his unquestionahle tiihnti* that the 
work he act^omplished was the lashioning anew of 
his country’s destinies I’lie revolution he was (Jie 
main instrnnumt in ellecting was not merely tlu; 
suhstitutioii of om* set of dogmas for anotluii- ; it 
was the transformation of the national ideals, the 
quickening of the national life, the victory of prin- 
4d[>lcs which eventiiallv assured to Scoiland the 
free and n.atural devolopruimt of the life of her 
peophi. It has to bo added that by his llntorn of 
ike Befnrmalion in Scoiland Knox holds a ]>lace of 
his own in the history of liter.atnre,. IT is narrative, 
.as W'as to he ex})ccted, is that of omi w ho saw only 
a single aspect of the evenis he chionicles ; l»ut the 
impress of ihe writer’s individuality, stamped on 
every ji.agc, renders his work po.ssihly uni(ju(! in 
English literature. 

See M‘Crie, Jdic of Knox (1811; 7th cd. 1855); The 
Work9 of John Knox, edited by David Laing (6 vols. 
184(5-64) ; (farlyle, //rm.s aiu/ Hero-Worahip ; works by 
Loriiner (1875), Mr.s MncCumi (18!>5), Taylor iniio's 
(181(b), the present wnkr (IHDb), (Jowan (l‘J05), Mac- 
jinllari (1605), and .\. bang (11(0.5). 

Knoxville* a city of 'ronnessee, stands amid 
pic.ture.sque scene! y on the HoJston River, at 
the head of .steamhojiL navigation, 165 miles E. of 
Nashville. It is tin; c(Mitre of a rich coal and iron 
mining district, .and zijie is also found near-)>v. 
Marble is quarried in large quantities, and there 
are ear wfuks, cofcl'on and woollen mills, leather 
works, and marlde mills. Here are the state nni- 
yensity and the agiicullnial college, the state school 
for deaf-mutes, and an industrial school for coloured 
pupiKs. Pop. ( 1880) 10,917 ; ( 1920) 77,818. 

Cl (called hy Strutt ‘Noithen 

Spell ), an old Knglisjj game played witli a hall, 
yrhich is ‘risen ’ fiom a trap .and hit with a hat made 
for the pu! pose The hall, called the ‘knur,’ is 
made of wood, a liltle bigger than a walnut. The 
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hat, called a ‘ tripsti(ik,’ an it is also used to spring 
the trap or ‘ spell,’ consists of a piece of hard wood, 
6 hy 4 inches, and 1 incli thick (the pommel), 
attached to a supple handle from 3 to 4 feet long, 
which tlie player grasps with both hands, giving 
tlie full swing of his body with the stroke. The 
game consists of the cumulative distance of a given 
number of strokes, the player who has the greatest 
numl)er of yards being the w'inner. 

Klllltsford ( ‘ Cnut’s ford ’ ), a pleasant-look- 
ing town of (dieshire, 15 miles SW. of Manchester 
by rail, the (banford of Mrs Claskell’s sketches; 
})opulation, 5448. Henry Thurstan Hollaml (1825- 
1914), Secnitary for the (colonies in 1887-92, the 
elder son of Sir Henry Holland (q.v.), was created 
Jlaiori Kniitsford in 1888, viscount in 1895. 

Kliysiia* a forest tract a,ml ele])han(. preserve, 
extending from the sea to the Outeniqua Mountains, 
150 miles W. of I’ort Elizabeth 

lioalu {Phfisrolarrtns civereus), a marsupial, 
restiicte<l |,o eastern Australia, of tbo family 
Plia,langcri<l:e, and prottv nearly resembling the 
!‘lia.laug(Mh in dentition, but having the molar 
l.eeth much huger, 'riie toes of the fore feet aie in 
two opposjible groups, of two or three, a character 




Koala {Phascolftrrtvs Cfiu'reus). 


no(, found in ;niyothei ouadniped, hut well adapted 
to gia,sj)ing the branches of trees, on which the 
koala often hangs with its back undermost, like 
the sloth, Tliere is scarcely any rudiment of a 
tail. 4'he gfineral form is not unlike that of a 
young l)eai, wdicnce the name of ‘Native Hear.’ 
'I’hc t(uuah‘ carri(‘s lu'r young on her back for a 
long t ime aft('r it is ca]»alde of leaving Iier ]>ouch. 

Kobe, a poi t of ccntaal Ja])an, on the west 
shore of the (lulf of Osaka. Hyogo is ])roperl_y on 
the west side, and Kobe on the east of an unim- 
portant river. 0{)en to foreign trade since 1868, 
it has made remarkabh* progress. It has <*xcellent 
haibour accommodation, where great liners can be 
berthed, while extensive, ship^'ards, and s])inning- 
mills, sugar, steel, and other works all contiibute 
to its importance ami wealth. Fo]). of united 
town, 600,000. In 1923, after the great earthquake 
had destroyed Yokohama, Kobe became fora time 
at any rate the chief ])ort of export for the very 
valuable silk trade. It exports silk, cotton, braids, 
inatches, <fw:e. ; and imports raw^ cotton, wool, 
iron, SiC. 

Koblenz. See Coui.enz. 

Korll. See (b)CCEiiJS. 

Koch, Karl (1809-79), botanist, bom at 
Weimar, studied at WUrzbnrg and Jena, travelled 
in southern Russia, Armenia, Kurdi.stan, &c., and 
was ])i<)fessor of Botany at Jena and Berlin. Ilia 
chief work is his Dendrolofjie ( 1869-72). 

Kocli« Rorert, an eminent bacteriologist, was 
born at Klausthal, in the Harz, 11th December 


1843, studied at Gottingen, and practised medicine 
at Hanover and elsewhere. His investigations in 
connection with wounds, septicjumia, and splenic 
fever gained him a seat on the imperial board of 
health in 1880; and his further researches in micro- 
scopy and bacteriology led to his discovery in 1882 
of the linr.illus tuberculosis. In 1883 he was made a 
privy -councillor, and aiq)ointed leader of the German 
expedition sent to Egypt and India in q\iest of the 
cholera germ (.see IJAcrrKUiA, lig. 5 ; also (bioLiiRA ). 
In 1885 he was appointed professor at Beilin, and 
in 1891 director of the new institute for infectious 
diseases. He made valuable investigations on 
rinderpest in South Africa, leading to a nu'thod of 
prophylactic iruxuilation ; and in 1898 he bc>gan 
a two years' series of investigations on mabuial 
fever in Italy, Greece, East Africa, India, and New 
Guinea. For Koch’s postulates, see CJerm ; and 
for his tuberculin, see ’ruRKRCLE. He jmblished 
many works on liacterioJogy and on bacterial dis- 
eases. He <Ued 28th Mj^y 1910. 

Koek. Charles Paul ue (1794-1871), born 
at Passy, near Paiis, juoduced an endless .series 
ol novels, vivacious, piquant, and rcadabUg but 
hardly reaching the dignity of literature. Here 
may merely be named (leorgefle ; Gustave : Lc 
Barhier clc Paris ; La Femme, le Mari et V Amaut ; 
Mu’urs Parisienues. The collected edition of his 
w'orks (ills 56 vols. (1844-45). Se(i his Meuioirs 
writtcu hi/ Hhnself {1S99 ). — Henri DE KocK, his 
.son (1821-92), followed bis father as closely as 
he could, with a .series of far Aveaker novels. 
Another work is his Sovveiih's dc FajmPou III. d 
Williclmshohe ( 1871 ). 

Kodnikanal, on the Palni Hills in Madras 
Presidency, is famous for its obseivatory. 
Kodiak. See Kadiak. 

Kodak. Sec h’ASiiODA. 

Koliat'y capital of a district in the North -w’est 
Frontier Province of India, is pleasantly situated 
in a mountain -valley, 37 miles S. of Peshawar. It 
is surrounde<l by a wall 12 feet high, and has 
cantonments to the east and a fort to the north. 
Pmmlation of town and cantonment (1921 ) 27,853. 
— The district has an area of 2695 h <]. m., and a 
pop. of 214,000. 

Koheletb. »See Eutn.KsiA.sTEs. 

Koh-i-nftr. See Diamond. 

KolliHiail. a name gi\en to certain mountain- 
ous regions in Peisia, Turkestan, and India. 

Kohl, the name of the cosmetic used since early 
times by women of the East to darken the eyelids 
so as to inciease the lustie of the eyes. It is made 
from i»ow<leied antimony. 

Kbliler. Reinhold, a learned student of the 
history of literatim', was born at Weimar, 24th 
June 1830, .studied philology at Jena, Leipzig, 
and Bonn, and aceejited in 1857 a post in the 
ducal library at Weimar, of which he became the 
head in 1881. Be.sides niimeious contributions to 
the learned journals, such as his admirable notes 
on J. F. Ctampbell’s tales, in Benfey’s Orient uiid 
Occident (vol. ii. 1864), he published w'orks on the 
Dionysiaka of Nonnus (1853), on Kleist’s AVorks 
( 1862), on Herder’s Cid and its sources (1867) ; and 
edited Altc Bergmannsliedcr (1858), four dialogues 
of Ha)is Sachs (1858), Knust iiher allc Kiinstc (a 
1672 translation of Sliakespeare’s Taming of the 
Bhrew), Dante and the German translations (1865), 
Wieland’s Oheron (1868), and Schiller’s 
Schriften (1871). His admirable notes to Kreuz- 
wald's Estnische Mctrchen (1869) imd Lain a Gon- 
zenbach’s Sicilianische Mdrchcn (1870) are known 
to all folklorists. He died 15th August 1892. 

Kohl-rabi, a cultivated variety of the Kale 
or Cabbage {Brassica oleracea), distinguished by 
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the ftAvelling of the Hfcein iiisl uhove the grouiul, 
in a globular form, like tliat of the turnip, but 
with the leaf-HtalkH springing from the swollen 
part, an<l adding to the peculiarity of its appear- 
ance. 'I'his is the part which is used, and its uses 
are similar to those of the turnip. 

U.oko-llor« or Kukii-nor, a lake of Tibet, near 
the fro?itier of the Chinese province of Kan-su, lills 
a depression surrounded by mountains, and lies 
about 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. Its 
very salt waters, exquisitely blue in colour, covei 
()() miles by 40. One of its islands has a Buddhist 
monastery. 

H.ok-ra Wood, or (trade name) Cocus Wood, 
the wood of an Indian tree, Aporosn lioo'hnrghit, 
which belongs to the Euphorbiaee:e. The generic 
name indicates its quality. It is imported into 
Britain in logs of 6 or H inches in diameter, having 
the heart-wood of a rich deep biown coloui and 
very hard ; and is much used for making flutes and 
clarinets. * 

Kokstad. See Criquanaland East. 

Koklim or Coa But'j iok, a greenish- 

yellow edible fat got in India fiom the .seeds of 
Garcinia indira. 


Bola, on the j)enins<ila of Kola, was the most 
northern town of Euroftean Kussia, and the capital 
of Riis.sian Lapland until the founding of Alexan- 
drovsk, with its naval harbour on Kola Bay, in 
]S9o. The j>eninsula of Kola is a dreary expan.sc 
of loiests and lakes, but has several ranges of 
mountains, one of which, the Umbdek Mountains, 
on the east side of Lake Imandra, rising to 3300 
feet, is the highest in Russia west of the LraLs. 

liola. Nuts, or Guru Nut.S, the seeds of Cola 
acuirunaUt, a sterculiaceous tree native to Afri(;a 
.south of 7 ’ 30' hit. From the J7th century traders 
bro\ight home marvellous stories of the.se nuts ; 
but it was in 1865 that Dr Daniel! di.scovered 
that they c.ontained an alkaloid identical with that 
found in tea, cottee, mat4, and guajana, and from 
that time they have receiviul more attention. In 
tlui S\idan they are valued so highly that no 
gieater honour can be given than the pic.scntation 
of some of the nuts. In times of drought a single 
nut has bought a 
slave, while abride 
of the highest 
family' has often 
been sold for a 
handful. They 
aie said to be 
valued chiefly as 
an a})hrodisiac. 
Tin* natives chew 
the nuts, extract- 
ing the juice and 
spitting out the 
fibrous matter. 
By means of it 
thev profess to 
withstand hunger, 
thir.st, sleej), and 
exhaustion. An- 
alysis reveals only 
about 2 per cent, 
of theine, tea and 
collee containing 
from ^ to 3 per 
cent., while there 
is also a small 
amount of volatile 
oil ; but this d#es not account for all its virtues, 
and the explanation given is that it is used in the 
fresh state, and, like coca, loses its powers on 
drying. In Africa the seeds, are only transported 
when carefully wrapped in leaves resembling lotus, 
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and are frequently moistened. As imported into 
Europe they undoubtedly, like tea and coflee, 
possess a stimulant value, but beyond that their 
virtmss are doubtful. In Africa they possess a 
reputation for purifying and clarifying muddy 
water, but it does not appear that they are superior 
to other mucilaginous .seeds for this puri)ose. In 
certain forms of dianhoia they are useful, and may 
be taken, like tea, as a decoction. They have been 
reeoniinended foi dipsomania, but, their utilitv in 
this respect is small 'I'lie rotten nuts and those 
which had become dry began to be exported in 
1877 to Germany and Fiance, for the purpo.se of 
mixing with chocolate; and vaiious prepaiations 
— kola ))aste, chocolate, aerated water, Iko . — have 
since been introduced, the value of which is doubt- 
ful. Dilute alcohol extracts most colouiing nnd 
extractiv<? niattiu from the seeds, and this tiiictuie. 
or a decoction may be used for administei ing thmn ; 
but the best and simplest way' is to chew I he seed 
by it.self, or take the powder mixed with some 
sweetening material. 

Kolsipiir {KoGatpur), the capital of a tributaiy 
state in Bombay, 144 miles S. by of I’ooiia; ])()p. 
{ 1921 ) 55,594. The state has an area ot 3217 sq. m., 
and a pop. of 833,000. 

Kolur, a t/own ami distiict in Mysoie, east of 
Bangalore, with gold-mines; )>op. of old to^\Tl. 
13,0fKt; of the modern town (dating from 1887 ) of 
Kolar Gold I’iehls, 88,000. 

Jiolariaiis. Sec India. 

KollK^rg. See GojjiKRa, 

Koh^liak. See Koltchak. 

liolisfiief, or Kalcuef, an island of Jiussia, in 
the Aictic Ocean, i,> \isi(ed in summer by fui- 
hunters, walrus- hunters, and fowlei.s, who luke 
eidei -ducks, swans, i'vc., foi their down. 'I'he only 
]>ermanent inhabitants aie a few Sainoyedes. Aiea, 
13,50 s(p m, 

Moliii, oi Kolia N, a town of Bohemia, on the 
Elbe, 38 miles by lail E. by S. fiom Fiague, is a 
cento* of the sugar industry of tin* country, and 
manufactures chemicals, oil, metal waies, Ac. : 
])Op. 17,000. A great battle was fought, 18th dune 
1757, in its vicinity between 54,()00 Austiians 
undei Maishal Daun and 31,000 Prussians under 
Fredei ick II. The latter weie defeated with a total 
I0.S.S of 14,000 men ; the Austrians lost 8000. 

Kollar. dAN, Slavonic, poet and scholai, was 
born 29th .July 1793 at Mossocz, in Slovakia (then 
Hungarian), .studied at Presburg and .lena, and in 
1819 became pastor of a I*rolx;stant congregation 
at Pesth. His first work was a volume of ronnn 
(1821); tbis was followed liy an enlarged edition 
of the same entitled The Daughter of Glory ( 1824), 
his greatest work. He al.so published a collection 
of Slavonic Folk-songs (2d ed. 1832-33), and some 
books on the Slavonic peojiles and languages. He 
was made professor of Arch.Tology at Vienna in 
1849, and died there, 24lh danuary 1862. See 
the Autobiogiaphy included in his Gollectcil 
Works, 

Koller, Rudolf (1822 1905), was a celebrated 
Swi.ss animal painter. 

MlHliker, Albert von (1817-1905), anatomist 
and embryologist, was born at Zurich on 6th duly 
1817 ; studied at Zurich, Bonn, and Berlin ; and 
was professor at Zurich and Wiirzburg (from 1847). 
He was famous for his labours in microscojiic ana- 
tomy' and embryology. Among his principal works 
must be named bks Handbuch aer Gcwehelehre 
des Menschen (translated by Busk and Huxley as 
A Manual of Jiionan Histology; 6th German 
e<k 1889-1903), Die Sephonophora oder Schwimm- 
jmlypen von Messina, the Challenger Reirort on 
Peunatnlida, and the Entwickelungsgeachichte des 
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Mmschen. See Weldon in Nature, May 1898, and 
Kdllikei’s own Erinnerungen (1900). 

Kolmar. See Colmar. 

KOln. See Cologne. 

Kolokotronis, Theodoros (1770-1843), a 
Greek who fought with distinction against the 
Turks, became cominander-in -chief in 1823, was 
condemned to death for conspiring against the 
regency, but pardoned by King Otho after a .short 
imprisonment. See his autobiography (trans. 
1892). 

Koloman, or Coloman. See Hungary. 

Kolomem town of Eastern Galicia, on the 
Ihnth, 46 miles NW. of Czernowitz, with great 
petroleum-wells and potteries; pop. 41,000, half of 
them .lews. 

Kolozsv^r. See Klausknuurg. 

KoUrhak, Vladimir Vasilievich (1875- 
1920), studied at St Petersburg naval college, 
entered the navy, took part in Toir.s Arctic expe- 
dition and led another in a vain attempt to relieve 
him (190,3). He nlaj'ed a part in the defence of 
Port Arthur and the reorganisation of the Uussian 
Navy. In the Great War be served as caj)tain in 
the Ihrltic ; in 1916 was made rear-admiral, vice- 
admiral, and commander-in chief of the Black Sea 
Fleet. After tlui revolution an anti - Bolshevik 
government at Omsk gave him the style of 
‘Supreme liuler,’ and with foreign help (Vdiielly 
( 'zi'choslov.ak, with British and Frerudi enconrage- 
?n(!Mt) he mov<*d we.stwards, at lirst victoriously. 
About May 1919 the tide turned. Omsk fell in 
Novetnber. A new government set up in Irkutsk 
was o\erturned ne.xt montli by local Social Revolu- 
tionaries. fvoltchak resigned in favour of Denikin, 
and was hainhid over by the Czechoslovaks l/O the 
Irkutsk government, whose Bolshevik .successors 
b.'id him shot, 7th February 1929. 

Koltzofl*. Ai.EXiii Vassilievich (1809-42), a 
Bnssian po(*(/ of tlui ])eoj)le, left but few song.s, yet 
those among the choicest lyrics of Bns.sian poetry. 

Kolyma', a river of eastern Siberia, flowing 
from tlie Stanovoi Mountains 995 miles north-east 
to t in' .Arctic Ocean. Its waters, free from ice for 
only eleven weeks in the year, are full of fish. 

Koiriati. a river of south -eastern Africa, rising 
in the Frmelo district of the Transvaal, floAvs 
north and east until after a course of 500 miles 
it emi)ties into t he Indian Ocean at Delagoa Bay, 

Koiliati Poort. a town of the Transvaal on 
the Komati near Portuguese Fiast Africa, where in 
]99() ,3000 Boers surrendered to the Portuguese. It 
is on the railway line from Pretoria to Lonrencf> 
Marques. 

K<»llieil8ki. See C0MENIU.S. 

Koiliorn ( Czech, Komdriio ; Magyar, Komdr 
o/a), a town and fortro.ss in Czechoslovakia, 
situated on the island of Schiitt, in the Dariuhe, 
48 miles NW. of Budapest; poji. 18,000. The 
fortre.ss was greatly strengthened by Matthias 
Coivinus. 

Konakry. ca])ital of French Guinea, stands on 
the vyest coast, 50 miles N. of the Sierra Leone 
frontier, and has developed from a small negro 
village into a considerable port, the terminus of a 
riiilvvay to the Niger ; pop. 9000. 

Kong, a plateau of West Africa (Ivory Coast). 
Tlie Kong Mountains, once supposed to he a great 
range, are merely isolated granitic peaks a few 
hundred feet above the plateau. 

Konia. Konieh, Koniya. See Tcontum. 

KOnig. Friedrich, the inventor of the steam- 

f >re88, was born at Eisleben, 17th April 1774. He 
>ecarnc a printer, and at the same time eagerly | 


rosecuted scientific studies. Having devoted 

imself to the invention of means of printing 
by machinery, he applied in vain for the neces- 
sary pecuniary assistance in various quarters ; but 
at last Thomas Bensley, a printer in London, 
came forward, and a patent was obtained in. 
1810 for a press which printed like the band- 
press by two flat plates. A second patent was 
obtained in 1811 for a cylinder-press, and others 
in 1813 and 1814 for improvements upon it. The 
improved machine was adopted in 1814 by the 
projuietors of the Times, In the later part of 
IiLs life Konig was a partner in a company for 
making steam printing-presses at Oberzell, near 
Wurzburg, in Bavaria. He died 17th January 1833. 
See Printing. 

KOniggriitz (Czech, Ilradec Krulovc), a town 
of Bohemia, on the Fllbe, 73 miles by rail E. by 
N. from Prague. It is the scat of a bishop, and 
has a Gothic cathedral. Here Ziska was l)uricd 
in 1424. Population, 13,000. A signal victory was 
gained here by 240,000 Prussians over 220,000 
Austrijins on 3d July 1866. The Prussian loss 
was 9000 men, the Austrian 21,000, with ‘22,000 
prisoners. The Austrians name the battle Sadoira 
fiom an adjoining village nearer the centre of tlie 
battlefield. 

Koiligsberg. a town and fortress in East 
Ihussia, situated on the river Pregel, 4^ miles from 
the Frisches Hail and 366 by rail NK. from Beilin, 
The original nucleus of the jilaco was the block- 
house built in 1‘255 by the Knights of the 'Teutonic 
Order, hut, although founded so long ago, Konigs- 
herg is a modern toAvn ; scaicc any of its old 
buildings now exist. The castle, which grew out 
of the Tdockhouse, belongs chic'lly to tlui 16tli and 
18th centurie.'^. It was the headqnartei.s of the 
grandmaster of the 'IVutonic Ordei, and from 1525 
to 1618 was the residence of the Dukes of Prussia. 
Ill the castle chajx'l (built in 1592) Fiedcrick 1. 
crowned himself first king of Prussia in 170J. The 
cathedral, now' the Kneiphof paiish clnirclj, is a 
Gothic stnuiture, erected in 1333 and thoroughly 
lestored in 1856; in an adjoining building Kant 
(q.v.) lies buried. The uiiivtiisity was founded as 
a Lutheran institution in 1544, ami rebuilt in 1844- 
65. Connected with it are an ohservatory ( 1811 ), 
a zoological museum (1819), a botanical garden 
(1809), a library, together with the usual lahoia- 
tories and ccJlcctions. The academy of painting, 
a music school, and a commercial school may he 
mentioned. Of the industries the foremost i)lace 
belongs to the ironworks, casting and machinery- 
making ; next come the manufacture of pianos, 
thread, tobacco, heei', marchpane, Ac. Printing 
and the preparation of amber are also ])rose- 
cuted. Konigsherg is one of the chief conti- 
nental centres for the tea trade, and shi})s im- 
mense ([uantities of corn. 'The exports con.si.st 
mostly of grain, timhei, flax, and henqs with 
smaller quantities of wofd, spirits, sugar, and rags ; 
the imports embrace, besides grain, flax, and hemp 
for transport, tea, woven goods, metal waies, 
herrings, timber, chemicals, and coals. A canal 
enables ships to reach Konigsherg from Pi) Ian. 
In 19‘24 three new basins were opened, one for a 
free haven, one for timber, and one for general 
commercial purposes. The need for tlie.se had 
become pressing by the loss of Danzig and Memel 
to Germany. The first German aerial harbour 
was created at Konigsherg in 1922. Po]). (1875) 

122,636; (1910)245,853; (1919)260,895. The town 
was first fortified in 1626. Khnigsberg was occu- 
pied by the Russians in 1758 and liy the French 
m 1807. 

KiinlSfShtttte (Polish, Krdlewska Hiita), a 
rapidly growing centre of great coal, iron, zinc. 
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and copper works in Upper Silesia, 110 miles SE. 
of Breslau by rail. It was constituted a town in 
1869 out of several mining villages, and passed 
from Prussia to Poland in 1921. Pop. (1891) 
86,502; (1921) 72,641. 

KOnifii^smark, Count Philifi* Christoph 
VON, a t^vvede by birtli, born about 1662, who, 
having entered tlie service of the Elector of Hano- 
vei, was accused of carrying on a love intrigue with 
Sophia Dorothea, wife of the Elector George, after- 
wards George 1 of England, and suddenly dis- 
appeared on 1st July 1694. It is believed that he 
was murdered. Sophia was confined in the castle 
of Ahlderi until her death in 1726. See a Quarlcrly 
article ( 1 885 ) ; Vizetcd ly , Count Konigsmark ( 1 890 ) ; 
and Wilkins’s Love of un Uncrowned Queen (1900). 
-Marie Aurora, (lountess of Konigsmark, sister 
of Count Philij)p, Ixun at Stade in 1670, became 
in 1694 the mistress of Augustus 11., Elector of 
Saxony, and by him ni(»ther of Marshal Sax(; ((pv.), 
and ancestress of George Sand. When Aiigustu.s 
tired of her she entered Quedlinburg nunnery, and 
died priorciss, 16th February 1728. 

KOiii^stein, a fortre.ss of Saxony, once i(i- 
garded as impregnable, but now of no militar}^ 
imi)«)rtunce, stands on a rock 800 feet above the 
Elbe, 24 miles SE. of Dresden by rail. Here the 
Saxon army yielded to Frederick the Great in 1756. 

14 (ill wart* a .small town of Bohemia, 14 
miles by rail SE. from Eger, is situated in a 
romantic valley, has a fine casthp chalvbeato ami 
acidulated springs, and a bathing establishment. 

Koilkan* the naim; given to the strip of coa.st 
districts in Bombay Presidency, 'riu; breadth varies 
from 1 to 50 miloH, as the Western Ghabs approach 
or recede from the sea. Konkan is rather a geo- 
granhical than an administrative division, and in- 
cludes, besides North Kanara, the British districts 
of Uatnagiri, Kolaha, and Thana, Bombay Island, 
three Indian states, and Goa. 

Konrad. See Conrad. 

Koodoo. See Antelope. 

Kootenay, a river of British Columbia which 
rises in (/anada, passes through corners of Montana 
and Idaho, but returns to Canada again, and, after 
a course of 450 iniles (during which it forms a 
lake), falls into the Columbia River. Gold is found 
in itsba.siu. 

Kopar* Slovenian name of Capo d’lstria (q.v.). 

Kopeck, a Russian bronze coin, the hundredth 
part of a Rouble (q.v.). 

Kopparberi^. See Falun, Sweden. 
Koraes {('orais), Adamantios (1748 1833), 
Greek scholar and patriot, who, born at Smyrna, 
turned from commerce to liteiature, and liv»;<i and 
died in Paris. He edited many Greek authors, 
worked for Greek independence, and endeavoure<l 
(with consideralile success) to cleanse the Greek 
language of barbarisms. He is known in France as 
Diamant Coray. 

Koran (Qur’an, Arab. Koran, a reading; 
iqra, to recite). The Koran is a recitation both 
for the benefit of those gaining thereby instruc- 
tion in divine revelation and as an expression of 
worship to the one God, Allah. To Moslems it is 
the utterances of Allah by the mouth of his Prophet 
Muhammad, and is their religious, social, civil, 
conmiercial, and legal cod<N by which their entire life 
is governed. The original text, according to the 
Moslem creed, is written on a gigantic tjablet resting 
by the throne of the Almighty, and by a process of 
‘sending down,’ sometimes by angels, sometimes 
by Gabriel, sometimes by the Holy Spirit, and 
sometimes by God himself, was, during a perio<l of 
twenty-one years, told to Muhammad, who after- 


wards revealed it to the world. The verses of the 
Koran are built up into chapters called Surahs 
( ‘courses,’ as of hricks in a wall), which number 114. 
These are again broken up for devotional purposes 
into — Buku* (bow ), a section of about ten verses— 
Juz* ( portion ), a section for recital on each day of 
Ramazan- and Maiizil stages, of which there are 
seven to enable the devout reader to complete it in 
a week ; and each surah except the ninth begins 
with the wortls, ‘7?^ the name of Allah, the Coin- 
passionate, the Coinpassioner.' ’Fhe surahs are 
very uneven, and though at their best much poetic 
)ower is displayed, they do not leach the highest 
evels. However, to the follower of t he Proi)het the 
excellence of the Koran’s style is in fact tlu' supreme 
]»roof of its <livine inspiration. It is written in 
rhymed prose, a medium which is especially suited 
to the Arab tongue ; and when it is recited by an 
experienced reader in the peculiar sing .song tone 
necessary, it i.s undoubtedly impie.ssive. The 
surahs are each named by some word which 
rle.sruibes that particular siirah or has some con- 
nection with it, as Surah 108 (abundance), II‘2 
(unity), 78 (news), and 88 (overshadowing). ’The 
Koran may be divided into three portions, (‘ach 
jrortion coinciding with the time at which the 
revelations were given forth. The lirst, up to 
A.D. 615, irrcludes the hegirming of Mirhammad’s 
teaching at Mecca; the second, u]) to the Hegira 
A.D. 622 (A.H. 1 ), fiom Mecca to Medina, includes 
the later revelations given at Mecca; and the third, 
A.D. 632, when the Prophet had become the 
Apostle of God and the General and Ruler of his 
}>eople. ’The ‘’Traditions’ (judgments and sayings 
uttered hy Muhanrirrad or his followers, and as 
such held in great estricm by Moslems) niakr* it 
quite clear that each revelation was written down 
as it was spoken, but whether by Muhammad or 
not is a moot point. Iml(>ed, it is wcdl nigh 
impossible to believe that he eould have beeir nble 
to remember, Avithout the Avritlen Avord before him, 
a particular verse of a particular kuimIi. 

At the rlealli of Muhammad, more esjiecially 
Avhen hr the civil wars many Avho kruiAv lh(' Koran 
direct froirt the l’ro]>hr‘t, Avme brurtg killed, the 
Khalif Abil Bekr errtrrrsled Zaid ibn ’Thahit of 
Medina, Avho had been amanuensis to the Projrhr't, 
Avith the task of collectirrg all the surahs into one 
volume. Havirrg collec'ted the scattered surahs 
from Hat storres, nieces of leather, the ribs of palm 
leaves, and srreh-like nraterials, Zaid corrrpleted the 
volurite and preserrted it to the khalif, frorrt Avhont 
it jrassed to Hafsa, a widoAv of the Prophet attd 
darrghter of Onrar. Of c.ovrrsci the order of the 
srtrairs in this volurtre can only be conjectured. 
HoAA'ever, as trnre Averrt on rtrarty varied forrtts of 
the Korarr catrre into use, and to settle this (prestiorr 
the Khalif TTthrrran entrusted Zaid and three 
leading Koreshites to make forrr copies, Avhich Avhen 
completed he placed in the four pritrcipal cities 
of the Khalifat(! — Medina, Danraserrs, Basr’a, aird 
Kufa — and thererriam ordered all other errpies to be 
burnt. Thus it hai>perrs that- the variatiorrs either 
iir the text or the order of the sittahs are errtirely 
negligible and unirrrnortant. 'The surahs are not 
in the order in Avhich they w'ere revealed by 
Muhanrnrad, but, roughly, tliti longest come first 
and the shortest, Avhich' Avere in all probability 
the earliest, come last. Thus Avhat w as the first 
revelation and command fronr Allah, ^Recite in the 
name of thy Lord, who has created all things,’’ is 
placed under Sfirah 96. 

The first, al-fatiha, which is recognised by every 
Moslem as the most exalted portion of the Koran, 
and which he recites five times a day, is a prayer ; 
and 113 and 114 are magical incantations for the 
safety of the faithful, and so stand out as different 
from all the other sQrahs. 
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At the head of twenty-nine surahs are certain 
letters wliich are ununderstandable. Moslems have 
through many ages endeavoured to decipher these 
initials, hut being unable have come to the very^ 
wise conclusion that God alone knows their 
meaning. 

The Koran contains 77,934 words and 323,621 
letters, which make it slightly longer than the New 
Testament. The joys of Heavim (70) and the pains 
of Hell (78) are pictured with gieat and sensuous 
■imagerv ; God is held forth hefoie men as the One, 
the All powerful; sins are denounced (111), and 
the faithful receive general nu)ral instiuetion. 

At the beginning of his mission Muhammad had 
one great aim before him — to stam}> out idolatry 
and form all his followers, and indeed all tlie 
)eo])l(! of Medina, into a biotherhood who would 
ollow the will of God (Islam). At first he was 
mild and ingratiating towards the Jews, who were 
many and powerful in Medina; but later, as he 
gained in power and prestige, he unfalteringly con- 
demned any wlm did not hdlow his cieed. 

Ills doetrine as set out in the Koian is no meek- 
and mild endeavour to induce unbelievers to follow 
tlie doctriiK'.s of Islam by pea(;eful persuasion, but 
a tigliting creed which ilemands the forcible con- 
version of all who do not belong to the faith. 
Thcie are certain vacillations in the Koran, to 
ac.eonnt for whicb it- is admitted quite frankly that 
Allah had changed his mind, and revoked con- 
<a!ssioiis already made, or stiffened up portions 
considmed by the Piophet too mild when he had 
reached the pinnach; of power and place to which 
he had attained. The Ixdiaviour of Muhammad 
towaids women is one of the blots which have left 
t-heir imprint even on the leaves of the Koran, for 
in it- appear the so-ci lled oracles 33 and 24, wherein 
he proclaimed lawful for himself things which in 
any other man would not have been tolerateil. 
Many of the (dil stories of Jewish history contained 
in the Koran are set down wrongly, showing that 
Muhammad had made mistakes through relying on 
second hand information. Nevertheless the Koran, 
as ])robably the most widely read book in the 
woi'ld (for it must be lemembered that the devout 
Moslem and most are devout — prays at least five 
times a day), remains a very striking M'ork, which 
shadows forth a monotheistic doctrine strangely 
foiitable to those for whom it was first developed. 

Many of the ancient hand -written copies of the 
Koran aie exquisite woiks of art, only comparable 
1,0 tin* work produced by the modia?val illumina- 
tors of the sacred books of Europe. In European 
libraries there are fragments of great antiquity, 
dating probably from the 1st century A.ii. 

'I'he Koran has been commented upon so often 
that the names of the comnumtators would fill 
many volumes. Thus the library of Tripoli, in 
Syria, is reported to have once contained 20,090 
di/lerent commentaries. A very famous com- 
mentary is that of Umar al-Zamakshair, edited 
by W. N, Lees (Calcutta, 185G 59), while another 
is by Haidhawi (ed. by Fleischer). 

Flnej'ers Gorani Tcxtus Arahiev a 1858; often 

reprinted) is an excellent work, as arc Gcrok’s Christo- 
loftir dcs Koraiis and I’autz’s Mohammeds Ix'hrr der 
Offrtd>arun.<j. Other works arc; Sir Win. Muir, The 
Coran (1878) ; W. St Clair Tisdall, The Origimd Sources 
of the QnCan (1905); Leone Caetani, AnnaJi delV 
Islam (1907); Th. Ndldeke, Oeschichtr des Qordns 
(18G0 ; cd. 1908) ; B. S. Margoliouth, 7'hf Early Develop- 
ment of Mohammedanism (1914); and Miihaimned Ali, 
The Holy Qur’an (1917). Of English translations and 
works on the subject the following may be taken as 
examples: 0. Sale (1734; often reprinted), J. M. Rod- 
well (many editions), E. H. Palmer (1908), and 11. U. 
W. Stanton, The Teachiny of the QUr^an (1919). 

Kordofan, or the White Land, an outlying 
province of Anglo- Egyjitiau Sudan (q.v.), is separ- 


ated from Dar-FOr on the W. by a strip of desert. 
Its area is about 130,000 sq. ni., and its population 
about 600,000. The piovince is traversed by no 
rivers; hut water is found almost everywhere at 
no very great depth. The surface is undulating. 
The chief produce of the soil is millet, the prin- 
cipal food of the inhabitants. Gum-trees of the 
finest quality grow well. Cotton (giovvn in large 
and evei -increasing quantities), gums, hides, ivory, 
ostrich - feathers, and g(dd are expoited. Cattle 
and camels are bied in gieat numl*er.s. 'I’liiee- 
fifths of the population are settled ; the rest are 
nomadic. 'J'lie aborigines belong mainly to the 
Nuba stock, but use a negro tongue. Theie is a 
large element of Moslem ‘Arabs,’ with Eg;^ptian 
and Turkish blood. The capital is El-’Obeul, with 
aliout ‘25,000 inhabitants, situated in the ci'iitre of 
the country. It was connected by rail with Khar- 
tum in 191‘2. In the end of the J8th centuiy Kor- 
dofan was conquered by the inler of Semiaai’, then 
by the sultan of Dar-Ffir ; in 18‘21 it was annexed 
by Meheniet Ali of Egyi»t, but was lost to the 
Egyptians by the Malidi’s revolt in 1883. Since 
1899 it has been jiart of the leconstil ut<‘d Anglo- 
Egvptian Sudan (.see SUDAN). 

Korta, oi (./OUlOA, a territory on the east coast 
of Asia, lying between the Sea of Japan and the 
Yellow Sea, and separated by the Strait of Chosen 
from the Japanese Islands. Formerly, in mime at 
least, an independent kingdom, it was annexed by 
Japan in 1910, and re-styled Chosen (‘Morning 
Calm’), an ancient native name; thereafter it 
became an integial [»ait of the Japanese Empiie. 

r/njsical Features. - The country consists of a 
leninsiila fringe<l on its southern and western coasts 
jy numerous picluiepqiie islands. The jieninsula, 
about 150 miles in w'idtb, sti etches southwards for 
some 660 miles; its land fiontiei on the north, 
formed hy the riveis Yalu and Tumen, is with 
Manchuria, ami for some 11 miles along the last 
reaches of the 'J'umen, with the Far Eastern llegion 
of the Itussiau Socialist Federal So^’iet Eepultlic. 
The islands, most of which are inhabited, ^ary 
from mere roek.s to mouritain-eiowned islands of 
considerable size; tlie largest is Quelnart (q.v.); 
the Nan Ilau gioup forms Port Hamilton (q.v,); 
and at the mouth of the 11 an is Kang-wa, inenior- 
able in Korean history. ’I'lie total area of Korea is 
some 85,000 s<j. m. , and the whole extent of its coast- 
line aliout ‘2000 miles. Tiie cast coast is high, 
monotonous, and but slightly indented. 'I'lie south 
and we.st shores are deeply and manifoldly scooped, 
and here in consequence aie (lie princijtal nar- 
hours ; from the.se shores, especially on the west 
coast, mud-hanks extend out to sea bi'yond sight. 
While the tide on the east coast is veiy sliglit — 
only 2 feet at Geiisan- in incieases on the soutli 
ami we.st coast in a north diiection, rising to 33 feet 
at Cliemulpo. The ra]U(l rise and fall of tides, and 
the vast area of mud left hare at low-water, cause 
frequent fogs, and render iho partially charted 
Korean archipelago highly dangerous for naviga- 
tion. Occupying about the same latitude as Kuly, 
Korea is also like Italy hemmed in on tlie noith 
hy alpine ranges, and traversed fioni noilli to 
south by a braueli chain, which follows in the 
main the east coast. Precipitous on the east, 
the chain throws out feelers ami slopes towards 
the broader west side, w'hich is iiei'oidingly the 
more developed region, though Kyeng sung prov- 
ince on the south-east is one of' the licbest in 
Korea. Taken as a whole the country is ilistinetly 
mountainous, and there are really no plains. At 
the same time there are few lofty peaks. In the 
north, however, the mneli -revered Paik-to-san 
(‘Ever White Head’), an extinct volcano with 
water-filled crater, attains a height of 8700 feet; 
it holds the headsjirings of the Yalu and Tumen 
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rivers. Hien-fung, lying between the 40th and 
41st parallels, is said to reach 8100 feet. Owing 
to the configuration of the country the riveiH of 
Korea are rapid, shallow, and crooked, and often 
ditlicult or impossible of navigation. The course 
of the more important lies mainly towards the 
west; thus the Yaln (Am-nok), Tai-tong, and 
Han all enter the Yellow Sea. The Yalu, the 
longest river of the country and the Rubicon of 
Koi(*an history, flows through beautiful, well- 
timbered mountains, lias many affluents, and in 
the summer fhanls rises to full 40 feet; it is 
navigable to above Wi-wbn, 175 rnile.s from the 
sea. The 4’ai-tong is navigable to Phyong-yang, 
75 miles. The Han, on which stands Seoul, is 
frozen in winter, but at other seasons is navigable 
for some 170 miles, and is a great highway of 
trans[)orLation. In the south-west is the Mok-jx), 
and in the south-east tin; Nak-tong, both navigable 
for considerable distances. In the extreme north- 
east is the Tumen, navigable for ])art of its course, 
but frozen foi' five months of the year. 

Clunnte. - The climate of Koi ea is <!oIder in w'inter 
and hotter in summer than iji con es])onding Euro- 
pean latitudes, but, exce])t for the summers, which 
are hot and, es])ecially in .July and yViigust, wet, is 
exceedingly firn; for nine months .'ind lunilthy the 
whole year tbiougli The winters ar<‘ dry, ehuir, 
and eiisp, with tcunperatuies sufficiently low in 
parts to freeze tlie riven s for sevenal monlhs. 

(h'nUxjij . — Korea is occupied mainly by crystal- 
line schists, and from these all the higher mountain- 
ranges are formed ; the mountains of H wang-hni-do 
arc, however, Mesozoic ; and towards the centre 
of the country arc lava and volcani<‘ ro<;ks. The 
s<'hists are always strongly folded, and thcKnii li(“s 
the mineral wealth of the jMniinsula, Gold, silver, 
CO) (pel, giaphite, iron, coal, galena, crystal, talc, 
and (‘halk art; found, some of tlK'.se of excellent 
«|uality and in extensive de))Osits. 

Flora. The i)ine, fir, oak, maple, lime, birch, 
juniper, mountain-ash, walnut, Spanish chestnut, 
hazel, willow, liornboam, hawthorn, ])lum, pca.r, 
))each, *Iyc., are the chief indigenous 1r<!es of Korea. 
Rhododendrons and otlnn- flowering shiubs and 
crcc)tei'H are abundant. Ginseng, growing wild in 
the kang(! Mount, aiiis, though cultivated elsewliere, 
and tak-pul ( Hlhl'icus' Ma,nih,of), used in tin; manu- 
factuie of jjapei, are the only indigenous economic 
plants of worth. 

Fauna. — The fauna is veiy consideiablc, and 
includes tigtns, leopards, deer, boais, bears, antc- 
lo])es, beavers, ott(;rs, badgers, tiger-cats, marten, 
sahh*, striped s([uirrels, v'i.-c. ; the number of tigers, 
formerly a peril to inan and beast, is now rapidly 
diminishing. Among birds are eagles, peregrines, 
turkey l)ns(,ards, ph(;asants, swan.s, geese, teal, 
malliirds, mandarin duck.s, ibis, cranes, storks, 
egrets, herons, curbnvs, pigeons, doves, nightjars, 
mag]>ics, rooks, crows, orioles, kingfishers, jay.s, nut- 
ha1(;h(;s, nslstarts, snipe*, shrikes, luiAvk.s, kites, tS:c. 

People. The |)oi)Mlation of Korea apjuoaches 
18,000,000, and of this number about 400,000 are 
dapanese, while there are over 30,000 foreigners, 
most of these Chinese. The north is tliitdy, the 
south and west thickly, populated. Since the 
.fapanese occui)ation emigration t (> Manchuria has 
been considerable. The rural population is not 
M(;attered, and the land is essentially one of vil- 
lages. I’lie principal towns arc : Seoul, the capital 
( named Keijohy the Japanese), Chemuljm ( Jin.sen ), 
Pusan (Euzan), Gen.san, Phyong-yang (Heijo), 
Tai Ku (Taikyu). Towns as well as villages, lM)th 
often ill-situaled, are generally colnposed of poor 
one-storied, mud-plastered houses, and present for 
the most part a peculiarly squalid appearance. 
8ianit.ation, though marked improvement has been 
made by the Japanese, continues generally at a 


discount, and epidemics of cholera are recurrent. 
Of the almriginal inhabitants of Korea nothing 
is known. Tlie modern Koreans are, however, de- 
scendants of peoples who came from the region now 
known as Manchuria. They are mainly Mongolic 
in type, though in physiognomy they are distinct 
fiorn both Ghincse and Japanese ; some assume 
that there is a Caucasic element in the stock ; idius 
tiumgh dark straight hair, dark oblicpie eyes, and 
a tinge of bionze in the skin are g(;nerally i)rescnl, 
hair not quite black, and even blue eyes, and an 
almo.st English style of face, are met with. Physi- 
cally the average Koiean is robust, and in height 
.stands midway between the smaller Japanese and 
the taller Chinese. In character the Koreans as 
a whole lack the eiuugy and ambition of the 
Japane.se, the thrift, industry, jind sticngth of the 
Chinese, ami indolence is a national w eakiu's.s ; 
among more admirable ([ualities are those of j)eace- 
ablen(;ss, patience, degeneiating on occ'ssion into 
apathy, and meekiuiss, appealing at times as im ie 
acquiescence. In former days Korea attained a 
high degree of material (dvilisation, but decadence 
later set in, and to day [(overty is all but univcjsiil ; 
at the .same time beggars are rare, and iihsoluie 
distres.s is seldom encountered. Caste in Koica is 
very powerful, and there is stiicfly no w('lI-lo-do 
mithlle class, those who are not officials b(‘ing hand- 
workin.s, geneially culliMitors. Among the official 
class are the _\ang bans, or heieditary noltles ; 
fornuirly powerful, they have now been hugely 
supersedcu by the .)aparu‘s(*. The fop-knot, horse- 
hair hat, ami flowing wliite rolx* (blue for olliciids) 
were, before the dajs of japanisation, tlie distinc- 
tive features of Korean <bess. The Korean Ionian 
1 -. little bettei than a chattel, and hci position is 
lower than in China or Japan. ITntil maiiicd, a 
man, no matt(*r what his agi*, is tieated as a boy, 
and a.ssigneil the lowest place. Monogamy is ligidl^N 
obsi'ived, but conenbinage has a recognised status' 
the gesarig <*oriesponds to the geisha of Jajian. 

Economir Conditions. — 'riie lati; JOth and caily 
‘20th century witnessed a new t‘ia in the ('conomic 
development of Koiea, the inaugui a-tion of uhich 
is to be attiibubsl to the woik ol tin* .lajtanese 

Agrieult urc and F/sla’ries'. — Koii'a is jnedomin- 
antly an agricult ural country. J’he chic) ciojis uie 
lice, liaih'y, uheat, )>eans, and. grain of alJ kinds, 
toy,(;thor with cotton, tobacco, and an unii\allcd 
quality of ginseng. Apjdes, clu'stnuls, pears, and 
grapes are grown. 'I'ln; live stock imlustiy is con- 
siderahle, cattle of good size and (juality, hoises 
and ponies, a.s.se.s and mules, ]»igs, and goats being 
raised. Silkworms are icaied. Under the Jajianese 
agiieulture has been gieatly stimulated, while tin; 
systematic rijorestation (J tin* count r\ has been 
undertaken. AYhale - fishing is eanied on along 
the coasts, and fishing g(*neia,lly is a (Uneloping 
imlustry. Gensan and Kusan are its centres 

Afi -Tho mineral resonrees of Korea liave 
been actively develojied liy tin* Japanese. G<dd, 
antliracite, iron, and cojijier are the principal 
minerals worked. 

AIa7iufacf.uir.'i. The ni:uiufactures of Koiea 
were formerly luindiciaft in chaiacter, and consisted 
mainly of silk, ciinoline, gi ass-cloth, and hemp- 
weaving, and in the piodm'.tion of split -bamboo 
blinds, hats, mats, ])ottcrv, brass bow Is, and excel- 
lent paper. Umh r tlie .Japamise, however, manu- 
facture has been oiganised on a large scale. The 
ginseng, salt, and tobacco industries, all govern- 
ment monopolies, haie been greatly develojied ; 
while ore-smelting, pulp manuftaetnre, cotton- 
spinning, nee-cb*aniiig, hrewdng, iKrc. , are other 
industries of im]>ortance. 

Commerre. — The opening in 1876 and after of 
Korea’s chief ports to Japan, the United States, 
and Europe, marked the oeginnings, in a modern 
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sense, of Korean commerce. Since then trade has 
tended generally to increase more rapidly since 
1910. Cotton goods and yarn, kerosene, timber, 
machinery, grass-cloth, coal, sugar, paper, and silk 

oods are the principal imports ; and rice, pulse, 

ides, cattle, and gold are the principal exports. 

Communications . — Before annexation there were 
no roads worthy of the name, and land transport 
in the interior was necessarily by porters and by 
pack-animals (usually bulls). Now an extensive 
scheme of road construction has been undertaken, 
and over 9000 miles completed. Certain rivera are 
navigable to a limited extent. The old-fashioned 
Korean norts have been transformed by the Japanese 
into models of modem embarkation points. There 
are over 1400 miles of railways, almost all state- 
owned, and all built or completed by the Japanese. 
The several lines radiate from Seoul. 

Gooernmcnt . — Korea was formerly an hereditary 
and absolute monarchy. Its government (re- 
modelled 189.5) was based on the government of 
('hina, and was traditionally inefficient. Under 
the .Japanese a Japanese resident- general was 
appointed in 1905, and in 1910, at the time of 
annexation, the king ceded his sovereignty, was 
deprived of all political jjower, and was accorded 
the title of prince, while the new office of Japanese 
governor-geneial was created. 

Religion . — Buddhism entered the country from 
China in 371 and flourished for a thousantf years, 
but later fell into decay, and to-day, in spite of 
Japanese atteinpts at its rehabilitation, it is alto- 
gether discredited. Confucianism is the cult of the 
higher classes, and ancestor-worship is universal. 
But the popular cult is a modification of the 
Shamanism of northern Asia characterised bj’^ 
animal-worship, sorcery, and all manner of super- 
.stitious practices. There are many Christian con- 
vei ts. In 1.594 De Cespodes, a Portuguese Jesuit, 
first preached Christianity in Korea, but the begin- 
ning of its spread must be dated really from the 
last quarter of the 18th century, when Korean 
students brought with them from Peking the 
t(?achings of Jesuit missionaries. A century of 
re])iesMion and periodic ])ersecution followed, but 
progress was continuous, especially after the arrival 
111 1836 of hhench missionaries. Permanent Pro- 
testant missions were not established till after 
1S83, when the coming of toleration gave new 
stimulus. Antagonism to the rule of Japan would 
ajipear to have been at many points the outcome 
of Christian teaching, and in this way a political- 
missionary complication has arisen. 

Education . — Till 1894 educatidn was chiefly in 
(fiiinesc, and consisted mainly in a knowledge of 
the chassics of China. Thereafter, under a depar- 
ment of education, a system of public schools was 
introduced, but instruction was backward till under 
the Japanese the whole system was reorganised 
and extended on Japanese models. There are 
numerous Christian mission schools, in which in 
1915 religious teaching was forbidden (after 1926). 
The institution of technical and industrial schools 
represents j)art of the economic policy of Japan in 
Korea. 

Language . — 'Phe language belongs to the 
Turanian group, and is intermediate between 
Mongolo-Tatar and Japanese. There is a large 
admixture of Chinese words. The tongue is poly- 
syllabic and agglutinating, and is written in some- 
what modified Chinese characters, though among 
the common people it has an alphabet of its own, 
known as On-mun. This alphabet of twenty-five 
letters (11 vowels, 14 consonants) was invented in 
the 16th century, and is said to be one of the most 
perfect in the world. Formerly despised, in the 
later 19th century it came into use by missionaries, 
and before the Japanese occupation was rapidly 


obtaining a recognised standing. Since the occupa- 
tion the displacement of Korean by Japanese has 
been aimed at, and except with Korean provincial 
officials Japanese is the official language. The 
literature of the country is mostly in Chinese, but 
there are also works in the vernacular. 

Literature . — The literature is small and of little 
note considering the veneration accorded to scholar- 
ship. In Chinese are works relating to the Chinese 
classics, and treatises on government, history, 
ethics, &c. In the long - contemned vernacular 
there is not much of value ; there is no drama, and 
there are no ballads, but folk-songs and folk-tales 
are at times of worth, and there are writings on 
history and morals, and translations of standard 
Chinese works. Part of the vernacular writing is 
in On-mun. 

History . — A Chinese councillor Ki-tze or Kija, 
who may or may not be an historical personage, 
is represented as coming in 1122 B.C. from China 
with 6000 followers to found a kingdom in Korea, 
or Chosen, as he was the first to call it. The land 
lay in savagery, but the arts and politics of China 
were introduced. The dynasty euduied for close 
on a thousand years, but its history is apocryphal. 
The boundaries of the kingdom, the capital of 
which was at Phyong-yang, are uncertain ; in the 
north they would appear to have reached far 
beyond the limits of the Yalu ; in the south 
they would seem to have stretched to the Tai-tong 
River, the remaining southern part of the peninsula 
being divided into three districts, ‘the three Han’ 
— Ma-hau, Beu-han, Shin-hau. In 193 B.C. Ki-jun, 
the last of the Ki-tze dynasty, was treacherously 
displaced by Wiman, a fugitive from the rebel 
tributary Chinese slate of Yen. But in 108 B.C. 
under his grandson the country was annexed to 
China, and the ancient kingdom of Chosen disap- 
eared. The various tribes of the three Han com- 
ined to form two nations, Silla (Shim a), in 57 
B.C., and Pekche, in 16 B.c. In 37 B.C. was 
founded by a tribe moving southwards from 
Manchuria the kingdom of Korai (Kao-Kaoli), 
into which in 36 A.D. were absorbed the lands 
of the old-time Chosen. Onwards from this date 
for some six htindred years the history of Korea 
is the history of the three kingdoms of Korai, of 
Pekche, and of Silla, and for over three hundred 
more it is that of Silla, which surviving the other 
two became virtually the first unifier of the penin- 
sula; the record of the period is one of constant 
internal and external wars, and of material progress, 
under the influence of China and of Buddhism, that 
enabled Korea to become the civiliser of Japan. 
But in the later days of Silla rebellions and contests 
for the throne becamd' frequent, and in 936 the 
rebel general Wang Kien, a descendant of the old 
royal house of Korai, attained to mastery in the 
peninsula, and for the first time in its history ruled 
as a peacefully^ united country ; the kingdom was 
named as Korai, its capital was at Songdo, and its 
boundaries, thenceforth unchanged, were the bound- 
aries of the Korea of to-day. Wang Kien himself 
was notable both as general and as administrator, 
and his dynasty survived for over four hundred 
years. Under its first ruler Buddhism achieved its 
greatest power, while under its later the land 
was ravaged by Genghis and Kublai, and became 
a virtual province of China. In 1392 the Wang 
^nasty was overthrown by the army leader Yi 
Taijo, who founded a line which endured till the 
extinction of the kingship. Under Taijo the 
ancient name of Chosen was revived, Han-yang 
(Seoul) was built as the new seoul or capital, 
numerous reforms were introduced, and Confu- 
cianism displaced Buddhism as the recognised 
religion. Thereafter for several reigns peace ruled 
in the main, and outstanding advance was made in 
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civilisation. In 1592-98, however, Korea was twice 
ruthlessly overrun by the Japanese regent Ilideyoshi, 
and a set- hack was reeeivea from which the country 
never really recovered ; hut the Chinese bringing aid 
no permanent footing was secured by Japan, though 
recognition was promised to certain tincient Japanese 
tributary lights. Hard on the Jajianese irruptions 
came tlie Manchu invasions of 1627 and 1637, when 
once more the country was wasted and plundered, 
its jioople being obliged thenceforth to pay tribute 
and allegiance to their Manchu conquerors, rulers 
from 1644 of China. Onwards from this time, for 
over two hundred and thirty years, Korea wrapped 
herself in studied isolation both from the eastern 
and from the western worlds, earning the title 
of the Hermit Nation. It was corruptly ruled, and 
for over two centuries no advance was a])parent 
in its civilisation. In 1876, after war had been 
narrowly averted, Japan concluded a treaty with 
Koiea, and the lirst oreach was made in Korean 
exclusiveness. Other treaties with the United 
States and with various countries of Europe soon 
followed, and within a hiief space the Hermit 
Nation had become the pivot of Ear Eastern 
international politics. The treaty of 1876 liad been 
inspired by the desire of Jajian, then a new-born 
eastern empire, to lind in Korea a field for conti- 
nental expansion as well as a hairier against con- 
tinental aggression, and in its terms the treaty 
terminated, in theory at l(;ast, Korean dependence 
on C'hiua. Thereafter Korea was divided by reform 
(pro Japanese) and conservative (pro-(Jhinese) 
laities. In the end the issue mois determined by war 
letween C/hina and Japan, and China, utterly iM-af.en, 
was obliged in tlie Treaty of Shitnonoseki (1895) <le- 
linitely to renounce her ancient Korean suzerainty. 
Thereupon Ja])an proceeded [to force nixm the 
Koreans a whole series of national and domestic 
reforms, but soon found herself in opposition to 
Russia, whose aims in the jmninsula corresjmnded 
to, and conflicted with, those of Japan. Uu.ssia 
suffering defeat umhu took in the 'Iheaty of Horts- 
mouth (1905) to njcognise the preponderant interest 
of Jai)an in Korea. Thenceforth unhamj)ere<l 
Ja[»an gradually inciease<l her power, and in due 
course a protectorate was establisluul ; finally in 
violation of agreements she encom])asscd in 1910 
the end of the kingsliip, and definitely annexing 
the country, incornorated it into her enij)ire. 
From tlie outset the aim of the .lajianese had 
been to reform and de.veloj) Korea according to 
western inodids, and in conseiiuence of this policy 
the country gained greatly in nuiteiial welfare. 
But in spite of material jirogress— and to a non- 
materialistic people the benefits of western civilisa- 
tion did not necessarily make strong appeal— the 
rule of Japan weighed heavily on Korea; the 
country was administered by a peojile traditionally 
execrated ; government was stratocratic, and re- 
vealed from es]nonage to tortures t he Avorst features 
of military rejiression ; methods of spoliation, 
expropriation, and forcixl labour were practised ; 
nationality, as in language, ilress, &c., w'as sup- 
pressed. In these circumstances iloctrines of self- 
determination thrown up by tlie Croat War neces- 
sarily found ready acceptance, and in March 1919 
demand for independence broke out in passive 
rebellion. This was quickly quelled, but in August 
an imperial rescript accomplished the jiart demili- 
tarisation of government and made promise of 
more liberal rule. 

There is a BibliufU'aphie Corienvr (1894, &c. ) by 
Couraut. For description, see works by b^^well (1886), 
Carles (1888), Cavendish (1891), Landor (1895), Bishop 
(1898), L. H. Underwood (1904); for history, Criffis, 
T}u‘ Tlcrmit Nation (1882, 7th ed. 1905); A. j. Brown, 
The Mastery of the Far East (1919) ; works by J. Ross 
(1880), Halbert (2 vols. 1906), Ladd (1908), Longford 


(1911), F. A. M'Kenzie (1920), Cynn (1920), and Ballet, 
Histoire de L'&jLise de (Jorde{2 vols, 1874) ; for literature, 
H. N. Allen, Korean Talcs ( 1889) ; Aston, Corean popular 
Literature (1890); for language, H. G. Underwood, Intro- 
duction to the Korean Spoken Language (1890); Gale, 
Korean-Engbsh Dictionary (1897); and a comparative 
grannnar by Hulbort ( 190C ). 

KOriier, Karl Theodor, a patiiotic Cermaii 
poet, was horn at Dresden, 23d September 1791. 
lie wrote some light comedies, such as Dcr 
Grime Domino and Dcr Nac/itirachtcr, and some 
tragedies, of which Zriny was the most success- 
ful. The ujirisiiio of the Cernian nation against 
Najioleon inspired Kdrner Avith patriotic ardour. 
He joined LiitzoAv’s celebrated corps, and encourage<l 
his comrades liy fiery patriotic songs. These, pub- 
lished in 1814 under the title of Leicr und SeJnvert 
(Eng. trams. Lyre and Sword, 1839), aie regarded 
fjy the Cermans with a kind of sacred adiiiii ation, 
and have gone through a great number of editions. 
The most famous of these pieces is the Schwrrt- Lied, 
composed in a pause of battle, and onl\' a few 
hours before the author fell in a skinnish, betAveen 
ScliAverin and Gadehnscli, on 261 h August 1813. 

A biography of the ])oet, Avntten by hiB fatlier, was 
translated into English, ‘with selections from liis imenis, 
tales, and dramas,' by Richardson (1845). Fee Lives liy 
Lehmann (1819), Erhard (1821), Bauer (1883), and 
Beschel and Wildenow (189H). 

Korolenko, Vladimir Gat.aktidnovich, 
Rus.siaii Avriter, hoiii at Jltoinir in 1853. For some 
years he Avorkeil at the Foiestry Institute, Mo.scoav, 
and in 1879 published his first novel. Almost at 
once ho Avas exiled lo Siberia, hnl on his return his 
book, Makar s Dream (1885), attracted consider- 
able notice, Avbicli Memoirs of a Siheraiu 'J'oiirist 
and The mind Musician only Iieljied to Jiccerituate. 
The standaid of his Avoik reaches a high level, 
while the jmrity of his language is almost un- 
equalled in Russian literatuie. 

K4iros, NA(iy (‘Gieat Koios’), a town of 
Iluiigary, 55 miles SE. of Budaiiest by mil ; popu- 
lation, 30,000. — Kis Kouok (‘Little Kiuiis’), a 
small toAvn, 70 miles by rail 8. by E. of Budapest, 
is the birtliplace of Fetofi 

Korslir, a |>ort on the Aiest coast of /('alinid, 
terminus of the railway across the island fiom 
Ooponbagen ; ])op. 9000. 

Korvei. Sue CoRVEi. 

Kosciusko ( KosiarszKD), TAI)El^sz, a Polish 
general and patriot, Avas born on 12th I'ehruary 
1746 in Lithuania. He chose tin* caretu- t)f arms, 
and AA^as trained in France. In 1777 an unlmp])y 
love affair drove liiin to the United Stales, Avhere 
lie fought for the colonists and advau(;('d to the 
rank of brigadier-general. He n'turned to i^dand 
in 1786. When Russia attaekiMi his country in 
1792, Koseimsko lield a po.sition at Dubienka for 
live days Avith only 4000 men ugainst 18,000 
Russians. In spite of this the i»usillanimous 
King Stanislaus submitted to the Empress Oath 
ariiie, AA'hereupon Kosciusko resigned Jiis command 
and retired to Leipzig. After the second jiartitioii 
of Poland he put himself at the head of the nali(mal 
movement in Cracow, and wjis appointed dictator 
and commander-in-chief (1794). His defeat of a 
greatly superior force of Russians at Kaedawice 
Avas folloAved by a rising of the Poles in WarsaAv. 
He established a provisional government, and took 
the field against the Prussians, but, defeated, fell 
back upon WarsaAv and maintained himself there 
valiantly, until the p.pi)roach of two ncAv Russian 
armies induced him to march to meet them He 
Avas overpowered by superior numbers in the battle 
of Maciejowice, 10th October 1794; and, covered 
with wounds, he himself fell into the bands of his 
enemies— it is then that De S6gur falsely makes 
him exclaim, ‘ Fini^; Poloni® 1 * Two years later the 
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Emperor Paul restored him to liberty. Ho spent 
the remainder of liis life chiefly in France, prose- 
cuting aj,n'icultural pursuits. When Napoleon, in 
1800, formed a plan for the restoration of Poland, 
Koscinslco refused to lend liimsel/ to the French 
iinonareh’s designs. The address to the Pole.s, which 
Napoleon published in JCosciusko’s name in the 
Moiuteiir, was a fabrication. In 1814 he besought 
the Emperor Alexander to grant an amnesty to 
the Poles in foreign countries, and to make him- 
self constitutional king of Poland. He settled at 
Solothurn in Switzerland in 1816, and died on 
15th October 1817, by the fall of his horse over 
a precipice. His remains were removed to Cracow 
((pv, ) l)y the Fmperor Alexander, and were laid 
side by side with those of .John Sobieski. See 
the biograi)hies by Falkenstein {2d ed. 18.S4), 
(Mnxlzko (1837), Cholonievski (1902), and Monica 
<bir(lner ( 1920). 

Kosher (lleb., ‘right,’ from yushar, ‘to be 
right ’), pure, according to the Jewish ordinances. 
'riiuH ‘kosher meat’ is meat kibed and prepared 
by Jews afUu- the Jewish manner, and so lit to be 
eaten by Jews. 

Kosice. fSee Kaschau. 

Khslin« a town of Prussia, 5 miles from the 
Baltic Sea and 85 N F. from Stettin. J'here aie 
iron-foundi i(“s and manufactures of cement, maeh- 
iiH'iy, soap, tVc. Po]>. 28,000. 

Kosovo Poljc, the ‘ I'deld of Blackbirds,* .a 
])lain in Yugoslavia, west of Prishtina, on which 
two sarjguinaiy battles were fought — (1) betw'een 
Sultan Murad I. and the Serbs under their Tsar 
La/ar on 15th June l.TSl) ; both sovereigns fell, and 
the Serbs lost their inde])endenco in consequence 
of their defeat ; (2) between (the great Hungarian 
giMieial Ilunyady and Sultan Murad II., on 1 7th to 
19th October 1448, when the foimei was defeated. 
Jn October 1912 the Serbs reconquered the dis- 
trict-, wliich had been a ’rurkish vilayet. 
Kossfcaiis. See Ka.ssjtes. 

Kossiltlh Louis, the leader of the Hungarian 
revolution of 1819, was born in 1802 at Monok, in 
the county of Zem|»hn, in Hungary. His family 
was of noble lank, but his parents were poor. He 
studieil law at the Protestant college of Saros- 
patak, and practiH(*d for a tim(‘. In 1832 he 
commenced his political career at the diet of 
]^n‘sburg as the deputy of absent magnates, 
and as editor of a journal whhdi, owing to the 
state of the law, was not jjrinted, but tran- 
scribed and circulated. The .subse(|ucnt publi- 
cation of a lithograj»hed paper led, in May 18.37, 
to Kossuth’s imprisonment. He was liberated 
in 1840, and became the editor of the Pcsti Ilir- 
lap, a newspaper in the modern sense of the 
word, in vvhicli he advocated views too extreme 
for many of the liberals amongst the nobles, 
but which took strong hold of the youth of the 
country. In 1847 he was sent by the county of 
Pesth as deputy to the diet, and soon becatne 
the leader of the opposition. He advocated the 
emancipation of the peasants, the abolition of all 
feudal rights and privileges, tlie fieedom of the 
press, &c. , and, after the French revolution of 1848, 
openly demamled an independent government for 
Hungary and constitutional government in the 
Austrian hereditary territories. To his speeches 
must in great part be ascribed not only the Hun- 
garian revolution, but the insurrection in Vienna 
in March 1 848. On the resignation of the ministry 
in September 1848 he found himself at the head 
of the Committee of National I)eferic{\ and jiro- 
aecuted with extraordinary energy the measures 
necessary for carrying on the war. As a reply to 
an imperial decree, dated 4th March, abolishing 
the Hungarian constitution, he induced the 


National Assembly at Debreezin, in April 1849, 
to declare that the Hapsburg dynasty had forfeited 
the till one. He was now appointed provisional 
governor of Hungary ; but being disappointed in 
his hopes for the intervention of the Western 
Poweis, and finding the national cause jeopardised 
by the interference of Russia, be endeavoured to 
arouse the pe(>i)le to a more desperate efl’ort. 
The attemjib was vain. Fimling that the dis- 
sensions between himself and (loigei ((f.v.) were 
damaging the national cause, he resigned liis 
dictatorship in favour of the latter. After the 
defeat at Ttmiesvar on 9th August 1849 he found 
himself compelled to flee into 'I’lirkey, wliere be 
was made a prisoner; but, though his extradition 
Avas demanded both by Austria and Russia, the 
Porte resisted their claims. In September 1851 be 
was liberated by the influence of England and the 
LTnited States, and, the Republican government of 
Fiance refusing him a jiassage through its terri- 
tory, he sailed in an American frigate to England, 
where he was received with every demonstration 
of public respect and sympathy. In December of 
the same year he landed in the United States, 
Avhore be mot Avith a most enthusiastic reception. 
He returned in June 1852 to England, and there 
he chiefly resided, until Sardinia and France ))rc- 
pare<l for war Avitb Austria ; when, on condition 
of something dclinite being done for Hungarian 
indi‘pendenc,e, be j)roposed to Najioleon to arrange 
a Hungarian rising against Austria. He secured 
England’s neutrality in the event of the war 
extending to Hungary. The peace of*' Villafranca 
bitterly dis.ai)i)(>inted Kossuth, but did not dis- 
hearten him. He two other attempts (in 

1860-61, in conjunction Avith Cavour and with the 
hel}) of Napoleon , in 1866, Avith the aid of Victor 
Emmanuel ) U> bring about a rising against Austrian 
rule in his native country, but without final .success. 
When ill 1867 Peak eflected the ri'c.onciliation of 
Hungary Aviih the dynasty, and initiated a modus 
vivcndi betAA'oen the tA^•() parts of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, Kossuth retircnl from active 
political life. He afterwards lived mostly in 'I’urin, 
and, altliough never tired of denouncing the 
political and economical alliance betw(*en Hungary 
and Austria, abstained from conspiring or agitat- 
ing against it ; but he refused to avail himself of 
the g<‘ncral amnesty { 1867 ), and to return to his 
nativ(* Ijiiid io take the oath of fealty to the 
dynasty he bad once dethroned. In 1880-82 be 
published Memories of my Exile. He died in Turin, 
20th March 1894, and on 1st April Avas buried at 
Budapest. Sec his letters (1862 and 1872), and 
works on him (in German) by Horn (1851), Frey 
(1849), and Somogyi (1894). — His son, FRANCIS 
(1841-1914), became a leader of the extreme inde- 
pendence party in 1898. 

Kosteiidii. See Kyustendil. 

Kostiiitz. Sec Constance. 

Kostr4»llia, capital of a Russian government, 
stands near the junction of Hie Kostroma Avitb 
the Volga, 216 miles by rail NNE. from Moscoav, 
trades in timber, tar, and resin. A university was 
founded in 1819. I’opulation, 57,0(X). — The govern- 
ynent of Kostroma has on the Avest the government 
of Yaroslavl and on the east that of Vyatka. Area, 
32,490 .sq. m. ; pop. 1,200,000. 

Hotall, the cliief toAvn of an Indian state of the 
same name in Rajputana, standing on the right 
bank of the Chambal, is a hot, unheal tliy city, 
Avith a pop. of 32,000. The area of Hie state is 
6700 sq. m. ; pop. 630,000. 

K0tlien« a toAvn in the German state of Anhalt, 
down to 1853 capital of the duchy of Anlialt-Kothen, 
stands by rail 22 miles N. from Halle and 31 SSE. 
from Magdeburg. The castle of the former dukes 
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(the liue became extinct in 1847) was rebuilt in 
1697-1606 after a fire. In tlie cathedral of St 
James tliere are some antique glass windows. The 
industries embrace iron-foundries, sugar-factories, 
&c. Poj). (1875) 14,403; (1885) 17,473; (1900) 
22,092; (1910)23,417; (1919) 22,898. 

Kotka, a port of Finland on an island in the 
Gulf of Finland, at the mouth of the Kymijoki 
lii^'er, has a good harbour, open 10 months in the 
y(!ar, timber ^sxports, sawmilling and other in- 
dustries ; pop. 12,000. 

Kotow'y the ceremony of prostration, with 
striking of tlie forehead on the ground nine times, 
performed before the emperor of China. The 
British envoy, Lord Amherst, in 1816 refused to 
perform the degrading ceremony, and the )>oint 
was finally conceded by the Chinese in the treaty 
of 1857. 

Kotzebue* August Fkikdjuch Fkrdin.vxd 
VON, a German dramatist, was born at Weimar on 
3d May 1761, filled various offices in the public 
service of Russia, and from an early ago wa.s a 
facile writer of plays, tales, satires, liistorical 
works, &c. ; he was stabbed to d(!ath at Mannheim, 
23d March 1819, by Sand, a Jena student, because 
he had ridiculed the JhirscheHschaft movement, 
llesides nuarndling with Goethe, I^otzebue satir- 
ised the leaders of the Romantic school. Among 
his dramatic j)erformance.s, the chief merit of which 
consists in tneir knowle<lge of sta^e-effect, their 
lively dialogue, and clever but superficial chara(;ter 
drawing, may be mentioned Menschcnhass vnd 
Rvne ( known on the English stage as The Stranger )y 
Die llusnUvn vor Na innburg. Die beiden Klinm- 
bcrge, Der urine Poet, Arinuth nnd Edelsinn, Die 
Kreuzfahrer, Oktarin, ike. Kotzebue wrote no fewer 
than two hundred dramatic pieces, which have been 
collected in editions of 28 ( 1 797-1823 ) and of 44 vols. 
(1827-29).— His son, Gtto von Kotzkiiuk, born 
on 3(fth l)(!cember 1787 at Revel, accompanied 
Krusenstern round the world in 1803-6, and after- 
wards made two long voyages of exploration in 
the Pacific, discovering amongst othem the Kru- 
senstern Islands, Kotzebue Sound, and the Suwaroff 
Islands during liis first voyage (1815-17); during 
the second expedition (1823-26) he visited the 
Samoa grouj>, the Phili])pinos, the Sandwich 
Islands, &c. He died at Revel on 15th P’ebruary 
1846. His two books, descriptive of his voyage.s, 
were both translated into English (1821 and 1830). 

KitUllli.S.S is an intoxicating beverage made by 
the Kalmucks from iermented mares’ milk ; and 
artificial koumiss made of ass’s and cow’s milk has 
been used in cases of consumption. 

Kovalevsky, Alexander ( 1840-1901 ), embry- 
ologist, was born at Dunahurg, and became professor 
at bt Petersbujg. He is known for his researches 
on the embryology of invertebrates which led to 
Haeckel’s (Jastnea theory ; for his di.scovery of the 
life-history and true position of the Ascidians ; and 
for investigations of the development of the Aru- 
phioxus, Balaiioglossus, Sagitta, and Brachiopods. 
bee Asctdian.s, Embuyology.— His brother, Wol- 
DEMAR (1843-83), professor of Paleontology at 
Moscow, became bankrupt, and died by his own 
hand.— Woldemar’s wife, SoNJA or Sophie (1850- 
91), daughter of a Moscow artillery officer, made 
a brilliant name for herself throughout Europe as 
a mathematician, was professor of Mathematics 
at Stockholm, and left a brilliant .series of novels, 
of which Vera Barantzova was translated in 1895. 
See Leffler’s monograph on her (trans. 1895). 

Kovno* or i^Lith.) Kaunas, temporary capital 
of Lithuania, stands near the confluence of the Vilia 
and the Nieinen, 94 miles ENE. of Konigsherg. 
The town, founded in the 11th century, was made 


a stronghold of the Teutonic knights. Long the 
chief commercial town of Lithuania, it had lost 
nearly all its trade when it was annexed by Russia 
in 1795, but has long since recovered its commercial 
importance. For.its honey, see Lime. A university 
was opened in 1922. Pop. 92,000, about one- half 
Jews. 

Koiveit* an Arab sultanate, at the north-west 
angle of the Persian Gulf, is dependent on Britain 
to some extent. Pearling is the chief industry. 
Pop. 50,000. Capital, Koweit (30,000). 

Kowloon* the Chinese peninsula opposite 
Hong-kong (q.v.), of which 2^ miles were ceded to 
Britain in 1861, and nearly 200 square miles more 
were leased for ninety-nine years irom 1898. 

Koyiinjik. bee As.syria, Nineveh. 

Kozlof* a town in the Russian government of 
'I'ambov, is the meeting-place of the railway.s from 
the Caspian, the Sea of Azov, and Moscow (123 
miles N\V.) ; pop. .33,000. 

Krn* or Krao, Isthmus of, the nariowcst part 
of the Malay Peninsula (44 miles). Most of the 
schemes for a ship- canal propose to utilise the 
estuary of the Pakshan, which separates British 
from Siamese territory, and penetrates 17 miles 
inland. A ridge of land 7^ miles w-ide and 150 feet 
high is all that then separates the Pakshan from 
the head-waters of the Chumpon, which flow.s east- 
wards to the Gulf of Siam. A canal here w<»uld 
.shorten the journey from Ceylon to Hong kong by 
300 miles, and that from Calcutta to Hong-kong by 
540 miles. A railway across the same narrow bell/ 
of land has also been suggested. The main line 
from Bangkok to Singapore ha.s already branches 
to both coasts farther south. 

Kragflljevac* a town of Serbia, 61 miles S. 
of Belgrade, has an arsenal, a cannon •foundr}^ and 
a small-arms factory. Till 1842 it Avas the resi- 
dence of the Serbian princes. Pop. 1 6,000. 

Krain. See Garni OLA. 

Krait* a very venonums Indian rock -snake 
{Bungnrus cwridevs), related to the cobra. Pur- 
plish or brown with cro.ss bars or specks, it may 
reach four feet in length. To the same genus 
belongs the larger king -snake {B. Jnseiatiis), 
yellow with black rings. 

Krinova* a town of Rumania, 1.54 miles by rail 
W. of Bucharest. In the neighbouihood aie jno- 
ductive salt-miiios and viuej’^ards. Pop. .50,000, 
mostly eng.aged in commerce. Here the woiwode 
of Wallachia defeated Sultan Bajazet in 1.397. 

Krakatao* or Krakatau, a volcanic island 
in the Strait of Sunda, between Java and Sumatra, 
Avas in 1883 the scene of one of the most tremen- 
dous volcanic disturbances on rcconl. From May 
the volcano on the island hud been ejecting its 
contents in showens of ashe.s ; dining 26th, 27th, 
and 28th August the crater walls fell in, together 
with a part of the ocean bed, carrying with it tAvo- 
thirds of the island (total area hefoie the eruption 
13 sq. ni.), .and creating two small islands, Avhicli 
subsequently disappeared. At the same time a 
gigantic ocean-wave inundated the adjoining coasts 
of Java and Sumatra, causing a loss of 36,500 lives, 
and the destruction of 300 villages, and then careered 
round the entire globe. The noise of the eruption 
Avas heard for a distance of 2000 and even .3000 
miles. The occurrence likcAvise set up a series of 
concentric atmospheric Avaves, Avhich travelled at 
least three times round the earth. The dust cast 
up gave rise during three years or more to sun- 
glOAvs of wondrous beauty,* those seen in Great 
Britain in November 188,3 being especially grand. 
See Report of the Krakatoa Committee of the Royal 
Society (1888); Ernst, Hew Flora of Krahaiato 
(1908). 
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Krakau. See Cracow. 

Kraken, a fabulous animal, first described by 
the Norwegian bishop Pontoppidan in 1760, and 
from time to tinie said to have been seen in the 
Norwegian seas. Its back is described as about a 
mile and a half in circumference ; it rises from the 
sea like an island, stretches out mast- like arms 
capable of dragging down the largest ships, a,nd 
when it sinks again into the deep causes a whirl- 
ool in which large vessels are involved to their 
estruction. It makes the Avaters round it thick 
and turbid, and thus is able to devour the shoals 
of fishes that swim to the place attracted by the 
musky scent. 

Krakow* See Cracow. 

Kraiiieria. See Kiiatany. 

Kraiiacli. See Cranach. 

Krang^aniir. Sec Ckanganore. 

Kra^iiiski, Count Zygmunt ( 1812-58), Polish 
poet, Avas bom and died in Paris. One of his prin- 
cipal works is the strange poem Niclwskn Koincdya 
( ‘ 'I'he Cndivine (kmiedy ’) ( 1834). See Monica M. 
Gardner, The AnovyvKnis Poet of Poland (1919). 

Krasnodar* a neAV name for Ekaterinodar 
(q.v.). 

KrilSIlOVOdsk, a railway terminus and port, 
on the east side of the Cas})ian Sea, in the Trans- 
caspian territory (Turkoman republic). 

Krasnoyarsk, the chief toAvn of the Siberian 
government of Yeniseisk, on the upper Yenisei 
and on the Sibeiian railway, 370 miles E. of 
Tomsk, is the centrt! of the gold-Avashings of the 
pi'ovince ; po}». 60,000. 

Kraszewski, dosEPit Pjnacv (1812-87), his- 
toiical novelist and poet, born in WarsaAV, was 
the most prolilic of all Polish authors, his Avorks 
exceeding 300. His best known novel is Jermola 
the Potter ( 1857). In 1884 lie Avas imprisoned at 
Magdeburg for treason. 

Krause* Karl Ch imstian Friedrich, a Ger- 
man philosopher, born 6th May 1781 at Eisenbeig, 
studied philosophy at Jena under Fichte and 
Schellin^, qualified as a privat-docent in that uni- 
versity in 1802, but removed in 1805 to Dresden, 
Avhere he lived till 1813. His learned A\'ork on the 
doctrines of Freema,sonry (1810), advocating their 
rational reform, drew ujion him the resentment of 
the German Freemasons. After residing for a time 
in Berlin, lecturing in the university, he sottleil 
in Gottingen, Avhere bo lectured on all the branches 
of philosophy (182.3-30), and drcAV around him a 
number of enthusiastic disciples, including the 
philosophical jurist, H. Ahrens. He never obtained 
a professorship, notwithstanding his succe.ss and 
popularity as a docent, his incessant industry, 
and the versatility and fertility of his genius. In 

1831, after an amelioration in his circumstances, he 
removed to Munich, where Baader befriended him, 
but Schelling treated him Avith coldness, and in the 
midst of further disappointments and struggles, he 
suddenly died there or apoplexy, 27th September 

1832. Krause is deservedly ranked Avith Fichte, 
Scljelling, Hegel, Herbart, and Schopenhauer, as 
one of Hie masters of the German philosophical 
movement inaugurated by Kant. His earlier works 
(1803-14) are written in an elegant and flowing 
style, but he limited the circulation and popularity 
of his later w'litings by the excessive punsra of his 
German tenninology, which eschcAvea all foreign 
tenns and revelled in the most elaborate native 
compounds. This literary idiosyncrasy has made 
Krause for the novice the most unreadable of all 
philosophical writers, and even Zeller declares his 
German to be at times ‘ as unintelligible to Ger- 
mans as if it were Sanskrit.’ The most popular 
of his writings is his sketch of the Ideal of 


Humanity {Das Urhild der Menschheit^ 1812). His 
system of j)hilosophy is expounded in various 
SKetches and outlines of the philosophical sciences 
(Logic, 1803, 1828; Ethics, 1811 ; Philosophy of 
Right, 1803, 1828 ; Sketch of the System of Philo- 
sophy, 1828), and most fully and definitely in his 
‘ Lectures on the System of Philosophy ’ ( 1828 ) 
and his ‘Lectures on the Fundamental Ibutlis of 
Science ’ (1829 ). After his death many of his Avorks 
Avere edited by Leonhard i, Ahrens, Rocler, Wiinsche, 
and Hohlfeld. Krause’s vicAv of the relation of the 
world to God he called Panentheism ( ‘ all-in-God *), 
ill contradistinction to the Pantheism of the other 
schools and the Dualism of the deistic tradition. 
Froebel, the founder of the Kindergarten system, 
folloAved Krause’s docti ines. There are monographs 
in German by Hoblfeld (1879), Procksch (1880), 
and Martin ( 1881 ). 

Krcfeld* or CKEFELT),an iniporlaii t manufactur- 
ing toAvn of Germany, stands about 4 miles from the 
left bank of the Rhine and 12 NW. of Diisseldorf. 
It owes its importance to the settlement in the 17th 
and 18tb cenitiries of refugees from Jiilich and Berg 
and the neighbouring countries, compelled to leave 
their homes by religious persecution ; they estab- 
lished the silk and velvet manufactures for Avliich 
Krefeld is uoav noted. Krefeld has good railway 
communication, a light railway to Diisseldorf, and 
a harbour on the Rhine. There aie large laihvay 
repair shops, iron-foundries, dyo-Avorks, and AAOiks 
for making machinery, as also inaTiufactures of 
chemicals, soap, sugar, spirits, &c. The town 
possesses a technical school of AAcaviiig. J^op. 
(1875 ) 62,840; (1919) 125,201. 

Kreisler* Fui rz, born 2d I'Ybniary 1875 in 
Vienna, Avas a pr'^eocions violinist. vVfti'r studying 
at the Con.servafcoiia of Vienna and Paiis be took 
for a time to medicini! ami art, and became an 
Uhlan odicor, but returned to the conceit platform 
in 1899. He Avas Avounded in the early part of the 
Great War Avben lighting against the Serbs, but 
afterwards resumed his place as the first among the 
violinists of bis time. 

Krcmencllllg^* a town of Ukraine, on the 
Dnieper, 74 miles by rail SW. of PultoAva. From 
1765 to 1789 it Avas the chief town of Ncav Russia ; 
ii/ afterwards became the seat of great industiial 
activity, especially in avooI, timber, and tobacco, 
and of factories for agricultural machines, leatlier, 
tobacco, candles, &;c. ; pop. 75,000. 

Kremlin. Hee Moscoav. 

KreillllitZ* an old town of Czechoslovakia 
(Hungary till 1920), lies in a dei^j, gloomy valley, 
83 miles N. from Budapest. It is famous for 
its gold and silver mines, noAv less productive 
than formerly, and its mint. The inhabitants are 
almost entirely of German oi igin. 

Krem.S* a town of Loavci- Austria, at the con- 
fluence of the river Krems with the Danube, 47 
miles by rail W. by N. of Vienna ; pop, 14,(X)0. 

Kreuisier (Czech, KromiHl), one of the pret- 
tiest toAvns of Moravia, on the March, 35 miles E. 
by N, of Briinn. It is the summer residence of the 
Archbishop of Olrniitz, whose fine palace contains 
a picture-gallery, a numismatic collection, and a 
library. From 22d November 1848 to 7th March 
1849 this toAvn was the seat of the Austrian Con- 
stitutional Diet. Pop, 17,000. 

Kreuzer— from the cross {kreuz) formeily con- 
spicuous upon it — is a small copper coin once in use 
in Austria, 100 making a florin or gulden ( nominal 
value, 2s.). Till 1876 it Avas current also in 
southern Germany as the 60th part of a gulden 
(see Florin). The kreuzer was first coined in 
the 13th century in Tyrol, and was originally of 
silvfix 
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KrcUZIiaclly a town of Rheiiiland, dating 
from the 9bh oentiiry, on the Nahe, 35 miles by 
rail SSM of Coblenz. Its chief inaiiufacture is 
champagne, its principal trade in wine and corn ; 
but it is most notable lor its .salt springs, discovere<l 
in 1478. I’heir tem])eratnre ranges from about 50" 
to 00" JV>p. 23,f)tX). 

Kreymborg, ALFitEO, American poet, born 
at New York, 10th December 1883, became a book- 
keeper, professional chess-player, dramatist, editor, 
and experimenter in free veise. 

Kricgsspicl ( ‘ war-game ’) wa.s introduced in 
1824 by Lieutenant von Itei.szwitz of the l^rus.sian 
army, aft(M‘ several years sj>ent in perfecting 
the game as oiiginally designed by his father. 
It aim.s at giving interesting ropresentations of 
military mameuvres on a contoured map of sufli- 
ciently hirge scale to show all the features of the 
ground, and enable their eflcct for cover, com- 
mand, or concealment to be duly allowed for. It 
was widely used atone time, but is now suj)erseded 
by the ‘sand game,’ wher(‘ a plan of a stretch of 
country is built u]) in s.and in large shallow tray.s. 
Counteis re])resent troo[)s, and, .sides being take.n, 
all the plnises of a battle are gone through. 

Krieiiiliild. See Nibklungliei). 

Iirilof* Iv'AN .Vndkeevicii, the La Fontaine of 
Ru.ssia, was born at iMoscow, 14th Febiuary 1758, 
the son of a penniless infantry captain. At fourteen 
he lost his fathei, next lilled for some time a post 
in a public ollice at St Petersburg, but gave il' 
up after his mother’s death in 1788, to try in tnin 
wj iting dramas and the joint edit.ing and |)uhlish- 
ing of iiteiary inagazines. h’or some years he found 
shelter at the countiy seats of Piince Sergius 
Calit/.in, acted till 1804 as his .secretary when 
military governor of Livonia, and next w'andered 
aimlessly about the towns of Jins.sia, limling his 
ainus(nnent in card l^laying^ About the close of 
the year 1805 at Moscow he showed some of his 
fables to the poet Dmitrief, who printed tlnnn in 
the Mt)scow S/>nrfator. They were at once success- 
ful, and thus Krilof, at forty, found wlnne his 
strength really lay. The first collection of his fables 
( twenty thriic in number) appeared in 1809; the 
second, containing twenty-one moie, in JHIl. He 
returiKid to St Peteisburg in 1800, and soon after 
obtained a government appointment which in 1821 
he exchanged for a congenial post in the Imjierial 
Public Library under his friend Olenine. llelovcd 
by all ranks of society, no less for his kindline.ss 
and good-nature than for his carelessness in dress, 
his laziness, his exces.sive smoking, and a thousaml 
amiable eccentricities, he died 21.st November 1844. 

Krilof was careless of fame, hut could not help 
being a consummate artist, and the Hoiatian 
enriosa fdicitns is one of the most characteristic 
marks of his versification. His shrewd humour 
and kec'n (hough genial satire are all his own, no 
less than that insight born of sympathy which 
has given smdi reality and truth to his glimj)ses of 
Russian men and manner.s. His slightest fable.s, 
however light and merely humorous they seem, 
are stamp(‘(l throughout, by broad humanity and 
intense although enlightened patriotism. Yet he I 
is never dull or tedious, :ui<l his moral never lacks ; 
the saving grace of spcnitaiieity. Withal he is a i 
genuine fabulist, with rich measure of that shrewd- | 
ness wrapped in simplicity, that s(;nse of the varie<l ; 
individuality veiled in the dumbness of the brute- ! 
world, and i,hat inastery of the ait of compressing ! 
the essentials of a story into a few concise and ‘ 
straightforward linos, which maik only 'the greatest 
mastqrs of the art. 

See T{u.ssian inomoirs by Pletnof and by Gri>t ; the j 
sketobos prefixed to W. R. S. Ralston’s pro.se transla- j 
tions(18GH -83); and to Dr Ooxwell’s tran.slation of eighty- I 


seven in the original metres (1920). There are good 
translations into Froncli verse by Charles Parfait (1807) ; 
into German by 3<'er(iiiian(l Torncy (1842), and an anony- 
mous lady (18G3). 8ee also Siitlierland Edwards, The 
Russ'iitus at Home (i. 187!)). 

KrilllinitseliaiL U town of Saxony, 45 miles 
S. of Leijizig by rail, manufactures buckskin and 
vicuiia wool, machinery, Ac. ; poj). 25,500. 

Kris, a dagger or poniard, the universal weapon 
of the iiihabitant.s of tlie Malay Archipelago. 



Malay Kris. 

It is made of many diHerent forms, shoi ( or long, 
straight or crooked. T’hc hilt and s(-abl)aid are 
often much ornamented. Men of all lanks wear 
this weapon, and those of high rank when in full 
<lress Hometim<*s can;) three oi four. In d.iva w omen 
.sometimes weai i(. 

Kri^blia* f^ee Yishm ; also Kis'J'NA. 

I4rk. See Vkglia. 

Mmov. See d N(i ICON DoiiE. 

lirOllOS* See SATURN. 

Kronstadt (Rumanian, Bva§or ; Magyai, 
Jintssd), an imjiorlant trading and iion-manu- 
facturing town, in the exfumne south - eusf. of 
Tiaiisylvania ; it is 201 miles SE. of Ihnlajie.st hy 
rail, near the (’arpathians, ami 1850 feel. aho\T‘ 
the sea. I'he ]»o]). (4.5, ObO) inelndes Saxoii.s, 

Szeklers, Magyais, Rumanians, Gicndis, Aimenians, 
and Gypsie,s. — For the Rmssian Kronstiult, see 
Cronstadt. 

Krooiiwily Krooroyh (also spelt. Krinnen 
and Krnhot/s), a Negro people inhnbitiiig foi the 
most part, the Pejijioi Coast ot tluimui, M'est Afiiea. 
They belong to two divisions, the (Jieho or (ledebo 
and the Kroomen jirojiei. T'lie (lieho aio agricul- 
tnrists and traders ; the Kioomen arc hold and skil- 
ful boatmen, and are employed for the surf boats 
all along the coast of tliat pa) t of Afiica. T'heii- 
lang)iage i.s closely related to the Mandingo tojigne. 

Kropotkin* Prince Peter, Russian Nihilist 
and geographer, was hoin at Moscou- in 1842 of 
one of the noblest houses in the enipix*. At fifteen 
he entered the Corps of I’ages at St Peteislmrg, 
whither, after five years’ service and cxi>h)r}ition in 
Siberia, he returned in 18(57 to study mathennilics 
for four years at the univ(‘rsity, wliilst acting as 
secretary to the Ceogra})hical Scxiiet.y. In 1871 
he explored tlie glacial deposits of Finland and 
Sweden ; in 1872, whilst on a visit to Ik'lgium 
and Switzerland, he associated himself with the 
anarchist .section of the International. Two 
years after his return to Russia he uas arx'sted 
(March 1874), hut in July 1876 escajied to Eng- 
land. From Switzerland he was expell<‘d in 
1881 ; and at Lyons he w.as condemned in 1883 to 
live years’ imprisonment. Relea.sed in 188(5, he 
settled in England. He returned to Russia after 
the revolution, and di(>d on 8th Fehrnary 1921. 
lie WTote on his own exjienence.'s, on anarehism, 
Russia and Russian jmlit.ics, on Russian literature, 
on the geography of Asia, and on mutual aid in 
evolution. 

Krlldeiior, Barbara Juliana von (1766- 
1824), daughter of Baron von Vietinghofl’, was 
horn at Riga. Married to Baron von Krhdener, a 
Livonian nobleman who was Russian ambassador 
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at Venice, she for years lived apart from him in 
Riga, St Petersburg, and Paris. In 1803 she pub- 
lished a novel, VaUrie, edited bj^ Sainbe-Beuve in 
1855, supposed to be partly autobiographical. Next 
her thoughts turned to religion. She came in 
contact with Jung-Stilliiig, and ultimately gave 
herself uj) to exaggerated religious inysticism. She 
appeared as the herald of a new religious era, 
and inipresse<l the Em})eror Alexander 1. of Russia. 
Oldiged to withdraw from h'rance, she retired to 
her i)aternal estates near Riga. See Krug’s Con- 
ncrsn/imis with Madame, von Krudencr (1818), and 
hives by Kynard (1849), Lacroix ( 1880), Clarence 
Ford ( 1893), and Muhlenheck (1909). 

Kriijfer, Stephan us Johannes Paulus, born 
loth October 1825 at (Jolesberg, (’ape Colony, with 
his fellow- Boers ‘trekked’ to Natal, the Orange 
Fiec State', and the Transvaal, and in the war 
against Fhigland (1881) was ajtpointed hea<l of the 
government. In 1883 he was elected president of 
the Tiansvaal Republic, and again in 1888, 189.3, 
and 1898. On t he failure; of negotiations to remedy 
the Outlanders' giiovances he, with Mr Steyn, pre- 
sident of the Orange J^bee State, on 9th Octolwr 
1899 presented Jin ultimatum which was virtually 
a d(;claration of war. ’I’hiH was followed by the 
invasion of Natal and Cape Colony, the war (1899- 
1902), and the British annexation of the Trans- 
vaal and Orange h’rt'c; State (see Transvaal, 
Cape of (loot) Hope). After the occupation of 
P)eb(nia by the British troops Kruger came to 
Kill ope s(;eking (in vain) European intervention, 
lived for a yc'.ar in Utrecht, and died at Clarens, 
in Switzerland, Hth July 1904. See Statharn, 
Paul Kruger and his I’imes (1898); his own 
Meuiorics ( 1902) ; and the histories of the war. 

Kniiiifiiacluti% Friedrich ^YIL^KI.!Vl (1796- 
1868), chaplain to the Prussian court, wrote books 
on Solomon and Elijah, the Tishhife, and an Auto- 
biography (1869). His fatlnu', Fr. Adolf Krum- 
machci ( 1768 1845 ), wrote the well -known Pcrmfxjfn. 

Rril|l|L Alfred, head of the gigantic iron and 
st eel worU's at ICssc'ii in Prussia, was horn in humbb' 
circumstances there in 1812. He succeeded his 
father, who had founded a small iion forge there in 
1810, and took control of the works in 1848, when 
he found ‘ throe workmen and more debts than 
fortune.’ Almost simultaneously with the intro- 
du(;tion of the Be.ssemer steel [)roccss in 1857 and 
the ns(; of the steam-hammer came the demands 
from artillerists for larger guns, and from railway 
comi)anies and shipbuilders for more durable 
materials of construction. Krupp established at 
Essen the lirst Bessemer steel works erected in 
Cermany, and the first forging -hammer as well. 
'I’he first steel gun manufactured at Essen (1847) 
was a 3-pounder muzzle-loader. Krupp shoM'ed in 
the International Flxhihition of 1851 a 6-pounder 
steel gun. To Krupp undoubtedly belongs the 
credit of introducing steel as a material for gun 
construction, and of pioneering that material for 
many years when it was disr^nirded by the govern- 
ments. At the Diisseldorf Exhibition of 1880 he 
showed a steel gun of 100 ton.s weight, being the 
first to demonstrate the possibility of producing a 
pie(;o of ordnance of such enormous size. The 
manufacture of cast-steel axles was begun in 1852, 
and of tires from solid forged pieces in 1853. The 
siibseijuent history of the Essen works is an epitome 
of the records of the German iron and steel industry. 
In all matters of technical and industrial develop- 
ment Krupp took a leading part. He acquired 
mines and collieries, and every year saw additions 
made to his establishment at Essen ( q.v.). The works 
cover about 2000 acres, and at the centenary in 1912 
71,239 persons were employed there. Knipp was a 
man of much decision of character and great pene- 


tration. William I. frequently visited him, and it 
was probably to this circumstance that the popular 
rumour of his partnership in the works was due. 
Krupp supplied artillery to almost every govern- 
ment in Europe. He died Hth July 1887, and 
.sixty thoiisanil people attended his funeral. — His 
son succeeded him, then that son’s daughter (Bertha 
Krupji von Bohhm und Halbach, after whom was 
named the Big Bertha, the gun that shelled Paris 
from 70 miles’ dbitanco) and her husband. I’he 
expansion of the German navy had the effect of 
greatly extending the Essen works, which after 
the Great War were adapted to the peaceful pur- 

E dscs of making machinery and dredgers. See a 
ife of Alfred Krupp by Baedecker ( 1912). 
KriiseiLStern, Adam Johann, Baeon von, a 
Russian voyager, was born 8th Novi'inbei 1770 at 
Haggud in Esthonia. After serving for some time 
in the British navy he was commissioned by Alex- 
ander I. of Russia to command a naval expedition 
for exploring purposes in the North Pacific. In the 
course of a three years’ voyage ( 1803-6), the lirst 
made round tJic world by a Russian navigator, he 
discovered the Orloft' Islands, and exjilored the 
Marquesas and Washington groujis, the west coast 
of Yezo, the coast of Sakhalin, and the northern 
Kurile Islands. But he failed in the second object 
for which he was sent out — the opening of Russian 
trade with Jajian. He published an account of his 
voyage (3 vols. Petersb. 1810-12), which was soon 
translated into the principal languages of Fhirope 
(Eng. ed. 1813) ; and to this he subsequently added 
Contributions to the Hydrography of the Pacife 
Ocean (1819), Atlas of the Parife Ocean, with 
Recncil des M&moires Hydrographiqnes (1824-27), 
and other works on the same subject. Krusenstern 
died on 12th August 1846 at his estate in Esthonia. 
S<;e Memoir by Bernhardi ( Eng. trans. by Sir John 
Ro.ss, 1856). 

Krylov. See Krilof. 

Krypton. >See Argon, Atmosphere. 
Ksliatriya. See Cas'ik. 

Kuala-Lllllipiir, a town in Selangor, capital 
of the Federated Malay States, about 200 miles 
NW. of Singapore. Picturesquely situated, it is 
a modern, well-laid-out town, the centre for a 
considerable trade in tin and rubber. Pop. 
about 80,000. 

Kllban. a river of the Caucasus (q.v.), and a 
Co.ssack province of Russia, which in November 
1918 became a republic. It co-operated at first 
with Koltchak and Denikin, but the Rada declared 
against them in July 1918. Later it became an 
autonomous region. It coincides approximately 
with the river- basin, with stretches of coast on the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. Area, 37,000 
sq. m. ; pop. 3,000,000 ; capital, Ekaterinodar, 
renamed Krasnodar. 

Kllbeliky Jan, violinist, born 5th August 1880 
near Prague ; studied there with Seveik, and 
achieved extraordinary popularitj' as a concert 
jierformer. In 1903 he married a Hungarian, and 
acquired Hungarian citizenship. He has made 
tours all over the world, and his virtuosity is con- 
sidered unrivalled. 

Kllblai Khan (posthumously called by the 
Chinese Shi-Tsu, or ‘ First Ancestor ’ ), more 
properly Khurilai Khan, the Grand Klian of 
the Mongols and emperor of China, was the grand- 
son of Genghis Khan through his fourth son Tnli. 
During the reign of his brother Mangu (1251-69) 
Kllblai assisted in completing the conquest of the 
northern Chinese ( Kin ) empire ( begun by Genghis ), 
and took possession of south-we.st China. On the 
death of Mangu, ivlien engaged in an attaeJe 
upon the present treaty -port of Chung -king in 
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Sz-ch'wan province, Kublai hastened to Peking 
by way of Hankow, and was both there qmd at 
the northern capital of Sharig-tu (Xanadu) pro- 
claimed emperor; this was in the spring of 1260. 
But he had a formidable rival in his own brother 
Arikbuka, who had meanwhile proclaimed himself 
at Karakoram ; and after he had suppressed him, 
in Kaidii, son of Kashi, a descendant of Genghis 
Khan’s third son Oghotai. Kaidu struggled against 
Kublai throughout the whole of his reign. Kublai, 
Avlio was an able and energetic prince, adopted the 
Chinese mode of civilisation, greatly encouraged 
men of letters, made Buddhism the state religion, 
creating the office of Great Lama in Tibet, and 
manifested an enlightened care for the welfare 
of his Chinese subjects, who, however, only num- 
bered 1,500,000 households at the end of 1262, 
distributed over ten In or provinces. But he was 
also an ambitious sovereign and a prince who loved 
magnificence. He overthrew the Sung dynasty 
of southern China in 1276, and by 1280 the 
whole empire was under his uncontested rule. At 
different times he compelled Korea, Cochin-China 
(Champa), Burma (Mien), Java, and some Mala- 
bar states in India to acknowledge his supremacy. 
An attempt to invade Jai)an in 1281 ended in dis- 
aster. Jie established himself at Tatii (‘great 
capita!’) or Ivhanbaligh (Cambaluc, ‘city of 
the khan,’ the modern Peking), and there 
founded a new dynasty — that of Yuen — the first 
foreign race of kings that ever ruled over south 
as well as north (’hina. Including the western 
Mongol states of the (golden Horde on the Volga 
and the II khans in Persia, Kublai’s nominal 
dominions, though by no means always his effective 
influence, extended from the Arctic Gcean to the 
Strait of Malacca, and from Korea to Asia Minor 
and the confines of Hungary — an extent of territory 
the like of which had never before, and has never 
since, been governed by any one monarch in Asia. 
The splendour and pomp of his court inspired the 
graphic pages of Marco Polo (q.v.) — who spent 
some time at the residence of the Mongol emperor 
of China— and at a later date the imagination of 
Coleridge. >See Yule’s Marco Polo (1875), Henri 
Cordier’s revised edition (1903), Henri CJordier’s 
Scr Mat'cn Polo (1920), and Howorth’s History 
of the Mongols (part i. 1876). 

Kucll Bihar, or (Joocn BuiATi, a native state 
of India, in northern Bengal, near Bhotan, with an 
area of some 1300 sq. m., and a population of 
about 600,000. Much jute is grown. The capital 
is now called Kush Bihar. 

Klirllillg', capital of Sarawak (q.v.). 

Kudu. See Antelopes. 

Klieuen, Aim ah am, an eminent Dutch theo- 
logian, was born at Haarlem, 16th September 1828, 
studied at Jjoyden, and became in 1855 a profe.s8or 
there. He was rector of the university, 1861-62. 
USs Historisch-Critisch Onderzoek naar het Ontstaan 
en de Verzameling van deBoeken des Ouderi Verhorids 
(3 vols. 1861-65; trans. in part by Colenso, 1865), 
had a great influence on Old Testament scholars both 
in England and Germany. The result of the critical 
movement which he inaugurated, although it was 
first suggested by Graf, was entirely to reconstruct 
the history of Israel, the Priestly Code and the 
historical portions connected with it being made 
the latest element in the Pentateuch. This view 
was devel(med further by Kuenen in his best-known 
book, De Godsdienst van Israel tot den Ondergang 
van den Joodschen Staat (1869-70; Eng. trans. 

3 vols. 1873-75), and in the carefully revised and 
considerably fuller second edition of his Onderzoek 
( 1885), Only less important are De Prqfeten en de 
Prqfctie onde.r Israel (1875; Eng. trans. 1877) and 
National Religions and Universal Religions ^ the , 


Hibbert Lectures for 1882. He died at Leyden, 
10th December 1891. In critical insight and con- 
structive ability he stood at the head of the Old 
Testament critics of his time. His firm grasp of 
historical method gave an unusual lucidity and 
force to his argument, and enabled him to bring 
almost for the first time the history of Israel into 
line with the history of other peoples of the ancient 
world. 

Kueu-Luil, a great mountain-chain of central 
Asia, which fornjs the northern wall of the Tibetan 
plateau, as the Himalayas do the southern. Slart- 
ing from the Pamir i)lateau (82“ E. long.), the 
Kuen-Lun extends eastAvard as far as 94“ E. long,, 
forming an arc to the north. The entiie region, 
which vaiies from 100 to 150 miles in width, is 
covered with snow, and in many places with gigantic 
glaciers. Between the chains Jie narrow valleys 
of a very steep inclination. Storms of sand and 
of snow, often of both commingled, rage violently 
in winter. The peaks of this region measure from 
18,000 to 22,000 feet in height, and the passes 
from 13,000 to 18,000 feet. These mountains Avere 
almost unknoAvn until the explorations of the 
Kussian General Prjc'valski, 1876-78, 

Kllfic CloillS are the early Mohammedan coins 
engraved Avith inscriptions in the Kutic or epigraphic 
Arabic character, as distinguished from tlui Neskhi 
or cursive Avri ting (see AllABlA) ; but the term is 
often applied erroneously to Arabic coins in geneial. 
In the early years of the khalifate the gold and 
cop})er coinage of the Byzantine enij>erors and the 
silver coinage of the Sassanians were used and 
imitated. In the years 76 and 77 A.H. (695-96 
A.D.) the Khalif ‘Abd-el-Melik issued gold coins 
Avith his own image instead of that of the Byzan- 
tine emperor; but, the representation of living 
creature.s being consideied to be idolatrous, this 
coinage Avas fliscontinued, and a reformed gold 
currency, engraved solely Avith Kufic insci iptions, 
was inaugurated in 77 A.H. This Avas su])])le- 
mented Avith a silver currency on similar lines. 
The earliest coins present chiefly religious formulas 
and the year of issue, to which the silver and sojue 
of the copper added the name of the mint-cit 3 ^ 
The names of the khalifs fiist aj)pear on gold and 
silver under the ‘Abbdsis; but Avith this addition, 
and sometimes the names of governors and viziers, 
the gold and silver currency of the Moslem em])ire 
remained practically unchanged until the 10th 
century, when certain local peculiarities begin to 
appear, and various styles are developed, which 
may be termed transitional Knftc. Examples of 
these are seen in the coinage of the Ghaznavis of 
North-west India, and still more marked in the 
is.sues of North Africa and Spain, such tas those of 
the FS.timi khalifs. (Jccasional idiosyncrasies, in 
the introduction of Roman and Byzantine images, 
and even of the figures of Christ and the Virgin, 
are seen on the coins of the Mesopotamian dyn- 
asties of Turkoman race in the 6th century of the 
Hegira (12th A.D. ), Avhich also present beautiful 
examples of highly -decorative transitional Kufic. 
In the 7th century (13th A.D.) the Kufic Avas 
generally superseded by the Neskhi character 
throughout the coinage of the Mohammedan world, 
and attained its greatest perfection on the currency 
of the dynasts of Granaua and Fez, the shahs of 
Persia, and the rulers of Delhi. Mongol and Sans- 
krit inscriptions are incorporated Avith Arabic in 
the legends of coins struck by the descendants of 
Genghis Khan in Persia and the Indian kings. 
Kufic coins are of inestimable value to the his- 
torian, for they 8U]>ply him generally Avith the 
names of kings, governors, and khalifs, and those 
of their liege-lords, heirs-apparent, and viziers, and 
often a short pedigree of their ancestry, together 
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with the city where they struck the coins, and the 
year, and sometimes even the month, of issue. A 
complete list of Mohammedan coins is a skeleton 
history of the Moslem empire in all its ramifications. 

Kufra, an oasis in the Libyan desert SSE. 
from the gulf of Sidra, in which the cities of Taj 
(the sacrosanct), Jof, and Buma are situated. It 
is the centre point from which i^adiates the power 
of the great Senussi ( q. v. ) confraternity. The valley 
is fertile, with several lakes, around which grow 
large plantations of date-palms. It is almost 
inaccessible, but was visited by Rohlfs (1879) and 
Mrs Forbes with Hassanein Bey ( 1921 ). See Rosita 
Forbes, Secrets of the Sahara, Kufara (1921). 

Kllgler, Franz, a German historian of art, 
was born at Stettin, 19th .lanuary 1808, studied 
at Berlin and Heidelberg, and in 1833 became a 
professor in the Academy of Art and a docent at 
the university of Berlin. He died 18th Maich 
1858. His most valuable work is a Handhuch dcr 
Geschichte der Malerci, ron Konstantin d. Gi\ his 
aaf die ncuere Zeii (2 vols. 1837). His other prin- 
cipal works are a Handhuch der KunsUjeschivhte 
(1841-42), an unfinished Geschichtc dcr Bauhanst 
( 1855- GO), and a Life of Frederick the Great. He 
is also favourably known as a poet and dramatist. 

Kiih-horii, Ai.PKNnoRN, or Alphorn, a 
simple musical instrument made of wood or bark 
with a cupj)ed mouth|)ie(ie, formerly employed by 
the mountaineers of Switzerland and other countries 
to convey signals or alarms in war-time, but now 
only used by cowherds — hence the name. It is 
variously made from 3 feet to about 8 feet long, 
nearly straight, curving at the end, and widening 
into a hell, and has the peculiarly tender sound 
produced by the cunped mouthjiiece in conjunction 
with the wooden tuTbe. It has the open harmonics 
of the tube ; and its melodies, which among the 
mountains have a charm all their own, are played 
on the notes 0, G, G, E, ( k — A similar instrument, 
called Lu7'e, is u.sed in Sweden, and kindred ones 
in the Himalayas and among the Indians in South 
America. 

Kiiileiibiirg:. See Culenbori}. 

Kiiksi, or Kitkawa. Sec BoRNU. 

Kllkeiiaill Fall8« situated on the slopes of 
Mount Kukenam, on the borders of British (iuiami 
and Venezuela, are amongst the highe.st in the 
world, having a sheer plunge of about 1500 feet. 

Kii-Kliix Klan, a sec.ret organisation which, 
said to have been founded in 1866 at Pulaski, 
Tennessee, originally for purposes of amusement 
only, soon developed into an association of ‘regu- 
lators,’ and became notorious for the lawless deeds 
of violence performed in its name. The proceedings 
of the Ku-Kliix Klan in the southern states are only 
one feature of the determined struggle to withhold 
from the emancipated slaves the right of voting. 
The negro bogey fell gradually into a minor place ; 
and in 1916 the Ku-Klux Klan was re-born as the 
great engine of ‘ 100 per cent. Americanism ’ ; the 
hammer of the Jews, the Catholics, and, needless 
to say, of any sort of radical, or member of a 
troublesome minority. It has spread its tentacles 
far beyond the coniines of the south which gave 
it birth, and crimes of all sorts, but more especially 
of assault by negroes, are punished by the ‘ Knights 
of the Invisible Empire ’ with great severity. 
Certain states have, indeed, been almost swamped 
by this very wealthy society. 

Kuldja, a town of Sin-iciang (see Turkestan, 
Eastern ), stands on one of the great highways lead- 
ing from China to west Turkestan, and on the Hi. 
This river rises on the northern slope of the Tian- 
shan Mountains, and flows north and north-west 
into Lake Balkhash, after a course of about 750 


miles. Kuldja is the chief town of a fertile district 
that produces excellent corn, rice, cotton, tobacco, 
wine, and fruits, whilst its pastures support large 
herds of horses, camels, cattle, and sheep. The 
district (Kuldja or Hi) revolted against China in 
1865, was occupied by Russia in 1871, but ten years 
later restored to the Chinese. Russia, however, 
retained 4357 sq. m. of the western part. The 
inhabitants of the district arc of 'rurki stock. 
There is good coal, and silver and copper occur. 
The town of Kuldja has about 12,500, mostly 
Chinese, inhabitants. New Kuldja, 25 miles to 
the west, was destroyed by the rebel Hungans in 
1866 ; it had then 75,000 inhabitants, but has 
since lain in ruins. 

lillllll* a village of Bohemia, 3 miles NE. of 
Teplitz, was the scene of a bloody conflict between 
the French and the allied Prussians and Russians 
on 29th and 30th August 1813. The French, num- 
bering 40,000 men, were cornmandiMl by General 
Vandamme ; the Russians, during the first day’s 
conflict, were 15,000 strong, and were commanded 
by General Osternianii. Duiing the night the 
latter were heavily reinforced, and on the second 
day Barclay de Tolly assumed the command. The 
result was the complete wreck of the French army, 
which lost in these two days little short of 20,000 
men; Vandamme capitulated with 10,000 men. 

KiiUurkumpf. See Germ any. 
KuUurkreis Theory, an account of the 
origins of human culture which finds its (diief 
.support in Germany. Its chief featuie is the 
axiom that where similarities occur in mental or 
material culturt! they are due to the spread of one 
or more elements of a complex, not to inde])endcnt 
invention. The founder of the school was the goo- 
grajiher Ratzcl, with an article on the distiihution 
of types of bow and arrow in Africa (1887); he 
was followed bj’^ Frobenius; but the first real 
popularity of the theory dates fiom 1904, when 
Ankermann and Graebner developed the theory on 
the basis of the African and 0(!(;anic collections of 
the Berlin Museum fiir V<)]kerkunde. A central 
l)oint of the theoiy is that a comjilex of material 
and mental culture spreads as a whole, with or 
without accompanying migration, from its centre 
of origin. At the outset the opposing view was 
that of Bastian, with a theory of ‘ FTementarge- 
danken,’ Avhich assumed that similarities in cultuie 
were due to the similar working of the human 
mind at all points of the globe. Subsequently the 
biological term ‘ convergence ’ was pressed into 
service, and a theory of lal/cr adaplation.s leading 
to resemblances between indejiendeiit inventions 
was adopted by opponents of the historical school. 
The English view has, with a few notable excep- 
tions, been opposed to that of the historical school, 
and remained true to ‘ evolution,’ but no sy.stematic 
attempt has been made to defend this view. 

There is at present no complete agreement among 
the historical school as to the number or even the 
names of the ‘cultures.’ Frobenius, in particular, 
has abandoned his formerviews, which distinguished 
in Africa (1) a Nigritic substratum, (2) Malayo- 
Nigritic ( later West African ), (3 ) Indo- African, and 
(4) Semite- Asiatic cultures. These were revised in 
1904 by Ankermann, who added a Proto Hand tic 
culture, and the Neo-Semitic culture introduced 
by the Arabs, &c. The following aie the main 
‘ Kulturkreise,’ alternative names being placed in 
brackets; 1. Urkultur (Primitive, Tasmanian); 
n. Boomerang; III. West Papuan (East African, 
Totemic) ; IV. East Papuan (Dual Organisation) ; 
V. Melanesian (Bow Culture) [these last two 
combined form the well-known West African 
culture already mentioned]; VI. Polynesian; 
VII. Sudan. 
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The princii)le of the historical hcIkh)! accepted 
by W. If. K. Kivers, but his working out of Oceanic 
data [History of Melanesian Society y 1914) led him 
to very diflercnt conclusions. 

The literature of the subject is exclusively in 
Oeraian. The principal writers are: Graebner 
(Zfs. f. Hthnologie, 1905; Anthropos, iv., 726, &c.), 
Ankerniann [Z.f. E., 1905; Anthrojws, 1906, &c.), 
\V. Schmidt [Z.f. E., 1913 ; and numerous articles 
in Anthropns, esp. 1919-20, 1911), and L. Froheiiius 
[Atlas AfricannSy Da.n VnheJeannie Afrikay 1922). 
11. Struck gives a brief critical survey ( 
llundsrJiaUy 1922, pp. 56-60) with references to 
literature. 

next to Mc.slied tlio most sacred city of 
Persia, is a straggling, half -ruined, uninviting 
town on the commercial road between Isfahan and 
Teheran. Its many shrines and tombs dedicated 
to Mohammedan (Shiite) saints, especially the 
reputed tomb of Fatima, the dauglit(‘r or sister of 
the great Tmfim Riza, annually attract sc'veral 
thousambs of pilgrims. Pop. 20,000. 

Klllliamoto', a town on the we.st coast of the 
island of Kyushu, Japan ; pop. 70,000. 

Rumania. S(!e Gumania. 

Rlllliasi. or (JooMASsi, capital of the Protec- 
toruto of Ashanti, (Jold Coast, Rritish Wes(. 
Afiica. The pala(*e and other buildings destroyed 
in I87t when Kurnasi was taken have not been 
relniilt, but it is the centre of an area wdicrc mmdi 
rubber a/id j)alm-oil are produced, and is connected 
with Sekondi (5n the coast by rail. Population 
estimated at 30,000, of wdiom only a few' arc 
Europeans. 

Ruinaiin* a division of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh; area, 13,722 sq. m. It lies 
chielly on the south slope of the Himalayas, and 
its three districls ( Naini Tal, Almora, Carlnval) 
(iomprise a numluir of summits over 20,000 feet. 
At their foot n, great w'atcrlesa f()n\st, 10 to 15 
miles in bivjadth, fills the countiy with wdld jungle. 
jMines of iron, copper, and lead exist, but few have 
been w’orked, 'Phere are some tea-gardens. Rico 
and wheat are the mo,st important crops, Fruit- 
grow'iug is increasing, Almora ((pv.) and Naini 
Tal (q.v.) are headquarters. Pop. 1,300,000, nearly 
all Hindus. 

Kiiiiiiss. See Koumiss. 

KUllllllOl. Se(; Ln/UtJtTR. 

Kniii-cjiiat. See Oranok, 

Run, liKR\, a communist leader born in Tran- 
.sylvania in 1886. From journalism he became a 
soldier, and w'as taken prisoner by the Russians. 
Hi 1919 he returned to Hungary, .set uji a Soviet 
republic, w-hich was overthrown in August, where- 
upon he escaped to Russia. 

RuildllZ, a river and state of Afghan Turke.stan. 
See Ai’iiii wi.sTA.v, 

Hlllicrsdorf, a village in Jhussia, 4 miles E. 
of Fiankfurt-on-thc-Oder, was the .scene of one 
of the most remarkable battles of the Seven Years’ 
War, fought on 12th August 1759, in which Frede- 
rick the Great with 48,000 men, after gaining a half 
victory, was completely defeated by the Russians 
and Austrians, 78,000 strong. The Prussian loss 
was 18,500 men, W'ith almost all their artillery and 
baggage, ivhile their opimnents lost 16,000. 

Runijlfllllde, Sr, daughter of Count Siegfried 
of buxemburg, and Avife of Duke Henry of Bavaria, 
w'ho was crowmed king of the (Terman.s in 1002, and 
emperor in 1014. According to Icgeml, she vindi- 
cated her chastity by walking barefoot over hot 
ytloughshares. After her husband’s death in 1024 
she retired into the convent of Kaufnngen, near 
Cassol, which she had founded, and there she died. 


3d March 1030. Pope Innocent III. canonised her 
in 1200. 

Ruopio, a town of Finland on Kallavesi Lake, 
founded in 1783, Is the commercial and intellectual 
centre of the Finnish midland region, and a tourist 
resort ; pop. 19,000. 

Rlipfcrsclliefer, one of the series of strata 
wliich make up the ‘ Dyas ’ ty]>e of the Pcriniau 
System (q.v.) as it is developed in Germany. The 
bed consists of black bituminous shale, about 2 
feet thick, abundantly chaiged with well-pre.seryed 
rernain.s of various fish, coniferous leaves, fruits, 
&c. The organic remains are abundantly coated 
and even replaced by cojmer ore (hence tlie name 
of the bed), which bus been extensively worked 
along the Hanks of the Harz. 

Riipriii, Alek.sandr Ivanovich, Russian 
novelist, w'a,s born in 1870. As a teller of short 
stories be ranks next to 'I’chekhoir, and has attained 
gieat popularity. His stories are vivid and arrest 
ing, and cover a wdde lange of subjects, bumom, 
.sentiment, and pathos, but one cvei-j)rcsent cbai- 
acteristic runs through them all — verbosity. 

Ducly The Hirer of JAJCy The Slav Soul weie trans- 
lated in 1916, The Bracelet <f Garnets in 1919, and 
Sasha in 1920. 

Rlirsi. a rivei of the Caucasus (q.v.). 

Rlirclllh A rivei rising in Afghanistan near 
the nortbein end of the western Suliman range, 
and llowing through British tenitory into the 
Indus near Tsakbel. Its valley affords a famous 
pass into Afghanistan. 

Rlirdistan (‘the ('ountry of the Kurds’), an 
extensive region of Asia, including etlinoguqdiically, 
though not politically, most of the country vviLliin 
a line draw'll from Sivas in Asia Minor by way of 
Uiarbekr, Sulimanieb, Keimansbab, and lirmia (in 
Persia), Mount Ararat, and ErzerOm, back to Siias. 
Kurdistan thus conijirisi's, besides that pai t of 
Turkey which was to bei'ome autonomous by the 
peace treaty of 1920, portions of Jiaq, Armenia, and 
Pevsia, and contains about 50,000 sq. ni., with a 
])opulation estimated at more than 2^ millions, thus 
distributed — over 1,^ millions vvitbiii the old limits 
of the Turkish Kmiiire, 800,000 in Pcisia, 100,000 
in Transcaucasia, and about 5000 on the Afghan- 
Persian frontier ( transplanted thither by Nadir 
Shall ). The country embrace.s the mountain -cJiains 
(bat abut ujioii the Armenian plateau on the sonlb, 
and upon the Iranian plateau on the east. TJius 
its suifaco ranges from 5000 nj) (,o 15,000 feet in 
altitude. Between tlie luountaiu-ebaiiis, tlie sum- 
mits of which are generally densely wooded, lie 
grassy plateaus. Numerous rivers force their way 
through the mountains at right angles to the direc- 
tions of their main axes, and go to feed the ’Tigris 
and the Euphrates ; chief of t.bese tributaries are 
the tw'o Zahs, the Batmau-sii, and ( be two branches 
of the Euphrates. The princijial products of the 
soil and of native indusHy are wool, butter, sheep, 
gum, gall-nuts, bides, raisins, and tobacco. The 
bulk of the inhabiiauts are Kurds (the ancient 
Kardouehoi or Carduchi), a race partly nomad and 
]iaHtoral, and partly settled and agricultuial. The 
Kurd.s, who speak a language called Kermanji, 
derived from an old Peisiaii dialect, have fiom 
time immemorial sl.ood on the same level of civili- 
sation. They are piedatorj’^ and impatient of 
political subjection, but the Turks have exploited 
these characteristics. They recognise a code of 
rude chivalrous honour, and are hospitable and 
brave. They liv’e under chiefs of their own, but 
are nominally subjeet to Turkey and Persia. Their 
■women are unveiled, as free as Europeans, and 
ride and .shoot like men. Their origin is traced 
back to the Turanian Gutu or Knrdii, who were 
a powerful people in Assyrian times. After the 
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fall of Nineveh they gradually became merged in 
the Me(l(‘K and were Aiyaiiiaod. Kurdiatan, having 
been ruled Huccessively by the Persians, M.ace- 
donians, Parthicans, Sassanians, and Koinans, is 
exeiMMlingly rich in antiquarian reniains, ninst of 
which arc still unexainined. 'J’he great Sahulin 
was of Kurdish descent. In 1880 an extensive 
Kurdish rising against Persia took place, appar- 
ently in tlie hope of securing independence. The 
'rreaty of Scvjcs (1920) with its scheme of aiito- 
noniy was abandoned ; but the Kurd.H in 192o rose 
against the Turks. With the exception of certain 
peculiar and esoteric sects, and the Nestorians 
(q. V.), they profess Mohammedanism. 'J'hey have 
cruelly ))lundeied and slaughtered their Armenian 
mugbi)ours. 'I'he cliief towns are Uitli.s, Van, 
Prumia, Diarhe.kr, and Kermanshah. The Ye/idis, 
sGj);iiatist Kurds, aio not ‘ devil - wor.shippers,’ 
though they treat the fallen angel with some 
reverence and sliow traces of Zoroastrian inllucncc. 

S(!(! Wild Ijiiv anioiif/ thv Koords (1870); 

Cri'a;,di, Armauans, Koordx^and 'Turks (18H0); Armeuta, 
her I'liristvins mid her Kurds, by a special correspondent 
(IHi)U); works l)y Houssay (IHHS) and (Jhantre (1898); 
Tiynch's Armenia (1901); Karl Percy’s Highlands of 
Asiatic Turki'ii (IfK)l); Sir Mark Sykes’s The Caliph's 
LukI Heritage (191.5) ; and for the language, .Taba (1879). 

li.urfUr.st. Se(' Elevtou. 

Hlirisi-Ulliria Islands, a gioup of live barren 
islands, 21 miles Irom the south-east coa..st of Arabia, 
ccmIocI to England in 1854 hy the ImAm of Muscat 
for a Red Sea telegraph st/at ion ; area, 30 sq, miles. 

iiliriirs, a spaise]y-populat(Ml group of islamls, 
numbeiiiig o\(m- thirty in aH, and extemliug like 
a eliain fiom Kamebat.ka to Yozo. In 1875 Russia 
ceded tier north(U'ly Kiiriles to Japan in exchange 
foi t.lie southei'ii ])aK of Sakhalin. The latJer was 
restoied to .lap.an after the war in 1905. The 
largest islands of tlu; group arc Iturup and Kun- 
ashiri, fiejjuently visited hy seal hun tens. AVith 
the exception of a few Japanese and Ainu families 
on t.lui soutliern isles, the population remains only 
during tlie summer fishing .season. Sec 11. T»)rii, 
Lrs A 111 UK lies lies Koiiriles (Tokyo, 1919). 

liiiriselies Half. SeellAFF. 

Kurlaiul, CouuT.AND. 

Ktiroki, Count (1844 1923), distinguished in 
the (.’liiao-»).'ij)au(!.se war, 1894-95, ami a.s coiu- 
m.'uidcr of om; of tin; Jaj)anese armies in Mfin- 
churia in 1904 5, was born in Satsuma. See 
Jap vn. 

Jilirouatkiii, Alkxei Nikola ikvicii, bom 
in 1848, (listingnished himself at the great military 
schools, served in the Kashgar campaign, and xvas 
chief of the stall under Skobelell' in the Turkish 
war of 1877-78. He was eonimand5r-iti-ehiof in 
Cjuicasia in 1897, Mini.ster of AVar in 1898, and 
Avas ap))ointed to the chief command of the army 
in .Mauclinria at the outbreak of the Japanese war 
in 1904. In a series of defeats he was driven gradu- 
ally northward, but skilfully managed successive 
retreats, till tin; disastrous fiiglit from Mukden in 
March 19t)5 (see Japan) led to his losignation of 
the chief command. In the Great AVar he com- 
manded the Russian armies on the northern front, 
February to August 1916, and afterwards was gov- 
ernor of Turkestan till the 1917 revolution. He 
died 29tli January 1925, 

Kiirracli'cc. See Karachi. 

Kursk, the chief toAvn of the Russian govern- 
ment of Kursk, 312 miles by rail S. by W. of 
Moscow. The chief industry is tanning ; but soap, 
tobacco, candles, and spirits are also manufactured. 
Kursk is celebrated for its fruits and vegetables, 
and has an observatory. Pop. 78,500, — The ffov- 
ernment of Kursk, in the middle of south Russia, 


contains 18,000 sq. m., three-fourths fertile arable 
land (black earth ). Pop. 2,7(K),000, The province 
is watered by numerous feeders of the Dniejier 
and the Don. 

Kuriliunil, a mission-station of the London 
Missionary Society in Rechnanalaml, about 130 
miles NW. from Kimberley. It xvas the scene 
of the labours of Dr Moll'at and of Living.stone. 

Ku8lik, an Afghan tributary of the Murgliab, 
wbicli crosses the frontier into ilussian 'rurkestan ; 
gives name to an Afghan toAvn and to the tei minus 
of tln! hiaiich railway fiom Merv, connecting with 
the Transcaspian system. 

Klisi, a considerable tributary of the Danges, 
rises in the Nepal Himalayas, to the north-west of 
Mount Piverest, and Hows generally south, in a 
rapid stream, with a great body of Avater, to the 
main river. Its huigtb is about 325 miles, and it is 
navigable, although Avith dilliculty, by lioals of 10 
tons, to the Nepal frontier. Its bed is constantly 
shifting to the AvestAvard, and it s floods have turned 
wide tracts into sand and jungle. 

Kus'koqiiilli. Sec Alaska. 

Kusso. See Cusso. 

Klistciidil. See Kyustendil. 

Kiisteiidji. See Constanza. 

Kttsteiilaiid, a division of the Austrian empire, 
lost by the (Ireat War, included Gorz ((4oiizia), 
(lra<liHca, Istria, and 'I’lieste. 

Kl&striii. a town of I’ruRsia and formeily fort- 
ress of the hist lank, is siluated in the midst of 
extensive marshes at flu; confluenee of the AA’arthe 
Avith the Odei, 51 miles K of Reilin hy rail. It 
Avas lirst foitilied in 1535-43, and was held hy the 
PAench from 1800 to 1814. Kiistrin is an impoitaut 
raihvay centre. Pop, 18,000. 

Kiilallia, or Ku'I'AA A (t he ancient Cutunim), 
a toAvn of 'I’urkey, in Anatf)lia, stands 70 miles JSE. 
of Hi lisa, and is coniu'cti'd hy a branch line AAith 
the Anatolian raihvay; jiop. 25,000. 

Kiitais, a toAvii of Geoigia, on the Rion, 05 
miles E. of Poti, Avas in ancient hmes the capital 
of Colchis and of Imoritia; pop. 00,000 See 
TRaNSUAIIOAHIA. 

Kilt el-Alliara, a toAAu of ’Iraq, on the Tigris. 
Geneial ToAvnsliend, besieged there by the Turks 
in 1915-10, sill rendered after 143 days. 

Klltteilbcr^, a mining and manufacluriiig 
toAvn of Bohemia, 185 miles NNW. of A’ieiina. 
Its silver-mines Avere Avorked in the 131 li century. 
Pop. 16,000. 

Klltlisofl'* Michael I larionovitcti, Prince of 
Smolensk, a Russian field marshal, was horn 16th 
►Seiiteuihcr 1745, enteied the Russian army at the 
age of sixteen, and in 1784 became major general. 
He distinguisbed Jiirnself in the ’J'nrki.sh war, and 
Avas ajipointed in 1805 to the eommand of the fust 
army corps against tlie P'rench. In 1812, as com- 
niander-iii-chief, he fought Napoleon olistinately at 
Rorodirio ( q.v. ), and obiained a great victory over 
DaA'out and Ney at Smolensk. He died 28th April 
1813. 

Klltzo-TlacllS, Tzintzails, or Aroiuant, Ru- 
manians living in scattered aieas in the Balkan 
peninsula, especially Macedonia, Aearminia (q.v.), 
parts of Albania ami Yugoslavia. ProbablA Latin- 
ised Thracians, they are mostly nomad shepherds, 
and speak the Macedo - Knman dinleet. See 
Rumania. 

Kuweit. See Koweit. 

Kuyuk, son of Ogotai. Sec Mongols. 
Kysethi. See P'aerok Islands. 

Kvas. See Rye. 
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Kwantlf-choWy a coaling^station in the Chinese are situated, in an enclosure, the plain wooden 
province of Kwang-tiing, on the peninsula which buildings where the emperors of Japan dwelt so 
projects towards Hainan. It was secured on lease long in seclusion. The Honganji temples of the 
by Franco in 1898, extended in 1915 for 99 years. Monto sect of Buddhists, fine structures of their 


the southern Chinese province 
of which Canton (q.v.) is tl)e capital. For it and 
the adjoiningprovinces of Kwang-si andKvvei-chau, 
see Cpiina. 

Kwanza. See Coanza. 

Kwilii. a river of French Equatorial Africa 
(French Congo), reaching the sea at Kwilu, 30 
miles N. of Loango. See Gabun. 

Kyanisillg, a method of preserving ships from 
Dry Rot (q.v.), by injecting into the pores of the 
wood a solution of corrosive sublimate, was in- 
vented by John H. Kyan (born at Dublin, 1774; , 
died in New York, 1850). j 

^ Kyailite ((Ir. kuanus, ‘blue’), Distiikne, or j 
iSArpAUE, a mineral composed of silicate of alu- 
minium. It often occurs crystallised, and gener- 
ally in broad prisms. It is sometimes colourh'ss, 
gray, green, &c., but more frequently of a fine sky- 
blue sliglitly tinged with violet; it is tiansparent, 
and sometimes beautifully ojjalescent. 

Kyd, J L’uomas, dramatist, born in the autumn 
of 155S, s(‘(*,ms to have been educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and was most likely brought up as 
a scrivener under his father. His bloody and boni- 
basii(! tiagedies of the Titus AiLdronicns order early 
hi ought him reputation. Of the two ))opular plays 
liaving for their hero Jeronimo, marshal of S])ain, 
the first, dealing with the hero’s earlier history, is 
piobably not by Kyd ; the second was licensed in 
1592 as The. Spanish Traqedy. The earliest extant 
dated coi)y is of 1594. 'Jiie production of both may 
perhajjs be dated bew'een 1584 and 1589. Kyd 
published, in 1594, a tedious tragedy on Pomjjey’s 
daughter (k)rnelia, translated from the French, 
almost certainly produccNl the lost original of 
Hamlet ( ‘ Ur-Hamlet ’ ), and perha])s Solyinan and 
Perseda (c. 1592), and Arden of Favcrshani, and 
has been credited with a greater or less share in 
other plays. He was perhaps a close frieml of 
Marlowe, was associated with him in a charge of 
‘atheism’ ( Unitarianism ) in 1593, and died in 
poverty in 1594, F. S. Boas edited him in 1901. 

Kyfriiliuser. !i hill of Thuringia, south of the 
Goldene Aue. Under it Barbarossa and his knights 
are supposed to sleep, awaiting the time when they 
are to come again. 

Kylc, the central district of Ayr.shire (q.v.). 

Kyoto, or Miako, for over a thousand years the 
capital of Japan (q.v.), is situated on a flat plain 
about ‘26 miles inland bom Ozaka. A high range 
of hills to the east separates this plain from Lake 
Biwa, !ind on these some of tlie finest temjdes 
connected with the city are built. The city is rect- 
angular in form, the longer streets running north 
and south, j).arallel to the Kamo River, wdiich flows 
along the base of tlie ridge. At the northern end 


kind and the centre of the Buddhist faith in Japan, 
rise at the southern end of tlie city. The streets, 
though narrow, are clean and attractive, and the 
whole city has an air of refinement. The singing- 
girls of l^yoto are noted for their graceful dances. 
The pottery, porcelain, crapes, velvets, and 
brocath'S of Kyoto are liighly esteemed ; its em- 
broideries, enamels, and inlaid bronze-work are 
marvels of skilful handicraft. Bop. 600,000. 

Kyrenia. Sec Cyprus. 

Ky'rie £l(fi .son (Gr, Kurie elccson, ‘l^ord, 
have mercy ’), a form of prayer which occurs in all 
the ancient Greek liturgies, and is retained in the 
Roman Catholic mass. It follows immediately 
after the introit, the priest and the .server saying 
alternately ‘ Kyrie eleison ’ thrice, ‘ Christe eleison ’ 
thrice, and again ‘ Kyrie eleison ’ thrice; the triplets 
are understood to he addressed (,othe three I’ersons 
of the Trinity. The Greek words have always been 
left untranslated in the Latin liturgy. In iludr 
tianslated form they are known to Anglican church- 
men a.s the ‘les,ser litany,' and occur in the older 
for morning and evening prayer, and also in the 
Litany: processional litanit^s in the early chuich 
h(‘gau with the phrase, and sometimes included as 
many as a hundred repetitions. The First Prayer- 
book of Edw'ard VI. (1549) retained the ‘lesser 
litany’ after the introit; hut in 1552 it was mn- 
hodied in the short jietition that fol low's each of 
the commandments, which were then insei'ted in 
the communion oflicc. 

Kyrie, John (1637-1724), philanthropist, was 
Stylisl the Man of Ross by Pope, liaving residiul for 
the greater part of his life in the small low'u of Ros.s, 
Herefordshire. Hes}>enthistimoand fortumnn build- 
ing cliurches and liospitals, on an income amount- 
ing to £600 a year. Pope celehiated his praises in 
his third Aloral Epistle, and Warton said that he 
deserved to be celebrated beyond any of tlio heroes 
of Pindar. The Kyrie Society is a modern asso- 
ciation named after him, and was started l»y Misse.s 
Miranda and Getavia Hill in 1875, and founded in 
1877 by Prince Leopold and others. The society 
seeks to bring the influences of natural and artistic 
beauty borne to the lives of the people by means 
of the decoration of workmen’s clubs, of hospital 
Wards, and of dwelling-houses ; by the encourage- 
ment of w'indow'-gardening ; piovidiiig concerts for 
the people ; and by securing open sjiaces, both in 
town and country, to be laid out as public gaidens. 

Kyushu, or KlUSIU, is the southernmost of the 
greater islands which constitute Japan (q.v,). 

Kyustendil, or KOstendil, a town of Bub 
pria, near the Struma, 43 miles SW. of Sofia, 
has gold and silver mines and warm baths ; poi). 
15,000. 



the twelfth letter of our alpha- 
bet, (losceiids from the twelfth 
letter of the ancient Semitic 
alpliahet. The Semitic name of 
the letter, lamda (represented 
by the llebrew idmedh^ the 
Syriac lomadh, and the Greek 
adopted form lambda or lahda ), 
is believed to mean ‘ox -goad,’ 
on the grouTjd that the Hebrew mnlmadh (from 
tlu! same root l-m-d) has this meaning. The 
known form is Avhich seems to bear no 
leseinhlancc to any known Eastern kind of goad. 
TJie Plicenieian forms are Ljy the square 
Ilebiew fonn is In Greek inscriptions the 



letter lias several forms. One of these. A, ulti- 
mately prevailed in Greece, and is represented 
by the printed capital A ; another form, L, was 
adopted unchanged by tlie Romans. Tlie modern 
minuHcule 1 descends from Roman cursive hand- 
writing, in which the upright stroke of L (like 
that of some other letters) was prolonged above 
the line, and the horizontal stroke, being made to 
serve as a link in joined writing, was omitted when 
the letter was written separately. 

The letter has always stood for a sound produced 
by tlie escape of lireath (either wdtli or without 
voice) along the sides, or one side of the tongue, 
the jiassage above the tongue being closed. This 
general description leaves room for considerable 
diversities of articulation ; there is, for instance, a 
]ierce))tihlo acoustic difference between the French 
and the English sound of 1. The Z-sonnd, in all 
its varieties, is most commonly voiced— i.e. pro- 
nounced— with vibration of the vo(!al chords ; but 
in some languages it occurs unvoiced. The voiced 
Z, like the voiced nasals and 7'-sounds, is inter- 
iiKidiatc between vowel and consonant; it has 
chiefly the consonantal function, but is capable of 
serving like a vowel to form a syllable. 

In some languages, an altered form or a com- 
bination of the letter is used to expres.s some 
variety of Z-sound different from that denoted 
by the ordinary L. Thus in Polish the barred 
forms J, represent the so-called ‘ thick ’ Z, which 
to an English ear suggests a mixture of Z and w. 
The Welsh LI (which is treated as a single letter) 
is pronounced as a voiceless one-sided Z, which is 
mistaken by Englishmen for thl when initial, and 
for lih when final. The so-called palatal Z, wdiich 
may be described as a mixture of Z and y, is ex- 
pressed in Spanish by LI, in Portuguese by Lh 
( the digraphs being in those languages accounted 
as single letters), and in Italian by Gl, Gli. This 
sound formerly existed, non -initially, in French, 
and is still hoard in some dialects ; but in modern 
standard pronunciation a y sound is substituted for 
it. As tiie s))elling has not been altered, the y- 
sound descended from palatal Z is expressed in 
writing by ZZ (or, at the end of a word, by Z), 
preceded oy a written i, which after a vowel is 
silent. In many words, however, as mille, villCt 


village, the ZZ preceded by i is pronounced as the 
ordinary Z. 

In English a silent Z, which was formeily sounded, 
occurs in the spelling of certain monosyllables, 
preceded bj’^ a, an, o, ami followed by certain 
consonants; e.g. in balm, calf, salve, talk, caidk, 
hanlrn, holm, folk. The Z-sound in its vocalic 
function is in received spelling expressed h}' a 
comhiiiation of Z with a silent vowel-letter, as in 
table, end. 

The Roman name of the letter, el (formed like 
cf, see the article F), is preserved in the modern 
languages, but has become disyllabic in Italian 
{ejf'e) and in Spanish {cfc). 

Laaland* a Danish island in the Baltic, at the 
southern entrance to tlie Great Belt, 36 miles long, 
with an area of 4-15 sq. m. The surface is fiat, and 
the soil fruitful, with forests of beech and oak. 

Labadie« Jkan de (1610-74), born near Bor- 
deaux, was successively Jesuit, Oratorian, and Jan- 
senist; but, joining the Protestant church in 1650, 
was a pastor at Montanban, then at Geneva, and 
later in Holland, whence in 1670 lie was banished 
as a sectary, having founded a school of mystic 
Labadists. 

liab'ariini, the famous standard of the Roman 
emperor Constantine, designed to commemorate the 
miraculous vision of the cross in the sky, which 
is said to have appcareil to him on his way to 
attack Maxentius, and to havo been the moving 
cause of bis conversion to Christianity. It was a 
long pike or lance, with a short transverse bar of 
wood attached near its extremity, so as to form 
something like a cross. On the point of the larice 
was a golden crown sparkling with gems, and in 
its centre the mysterious monogram of the cross 
and the initial letters of the name of Christ, the 
letters X and P - Greek for (HI and R — being 
combined (see (’ross. Monogram). From the 
crossbeam depended a square purjile banner, and 
surrounded by a rich border of gold embroidery. 
The cross was substituted for tlie eagle, formerly 
l>orched on the Roman standards, and there were 
sometimes other emblems of the Saviour. Between 
the crown and the cross were heads of the emperor 
and liis family, and sometimes a figure of Christ 
woven in gold. 

Label. See Hi raldry, and Cadency. 

Labiata% a natural order of dicotyledons, con- 
taining almost 3000 known species, mostly natives of 
temperate climates. Tliey are herbaceous, or more 
rarely half -shrubby, and have 4 -cornered stems 
and opposite leaves, without stipules, abounding in 
receptacles of volatile oil. The flowers are often in 
cymes or beads, or in whorls, or sometimes solitary. 
A general characteristic of this order is an aromat ic 
fragrance, Avhicli in many species is very agreeable, 
and makes them favoui ities in our gardens ; but 
some are weeds with an unpleasant odour. Many 
arc natives of Britain. Some are used in medicine, 
and others in cookery for flavouring. Mint, Mar- 
joram, Rosemary, Lavender, Sage, Basil, Savory,^ 
Thyme, Horehound, Balm, Patchouli, Germander, 
and Dead Nettle are examples of this order. 
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LabicllCy Eugene Makie, a Erench dramatist, 
was born at Paris, 6tli May 1816, studied at the 
College liouibon, and next travelled in Italy. Hi.s 
lirst draniatie piece was the popular farce M. dt 
Coyllin (1838), which was followed during the next 
forty years by a long series of over a hundred 
comedies, farces, and vaudevilles. These, despite 
the usual droll improbability of tlie plots, were aP 
niai ked by rare mastery of stage technique, inti 
niuLc knowledge of human nature, crisp and spark 
ling dialogue, and a lambent humour that is ofter 
caustic but never unkindly. He collaborated a1 
one time or another with (londinet, Delacour, 
L(‘gouve, Augier, and other dramatists. Hi: 
Frisctte (1846) was the original of Morton’s Jio.i 
and Cox. Labichc was electtid to the Academy 
in November 1880, and died 23d .Jamiaiy 1888. 

Lahliiche* Euior, operatic singer, was born in 
Naph's on 0th December 1794; his father was a 
Frenchman who had lied from Paris during the 
horn)rs of the Ilevolution, his mother an Irish- 
woman, His first engagement as a siriger was at 
the San Carlino Theatre, at N.‘i{)les, in 1812. He 
afterwards sang with much success at Palermo 
(until 1820), at Milan, Home, Turin, and Vienna. 
From 18.30 to 1862 he sang nearly every winter at 
Paris, and annually made visits to London, St 
Pet'uslmrg, and various citiiis in Germany. He 
died on 23d January 1868. His voice, a deep bass, 
has baldly ever been equalled either in volume 
Of quality; and his acting, particularly in the 
chai.'u t('r,s of b’igaro, Hartolo, Don Pasquale, liCpor- 
(dlo, i^c., was almost as reimirkable. 

liJibouclicro. Henry (1831-1912), mqdiew of 
the first Ibiron I’aunton, educated at Eton, was 
lirst a diplomat, then financier, M.P. (in 1880- 
1900 for Northampton), and founder and editor of 
Truth.. A somewhat irresponsible Padical, he was 
a witty, trenchant, and candid critic of men and 
tilings, an indefatigable exposer of abuses and 
impostures. See IJfe by Tlioioid (1913). 

Lnboiilayet J^douard Rene de, a distin- 
guished French jurist, was bom in I’aris IHth 
Jammry 1811, became an advocate, and in 1849 
was a]>i»oinl(’d professor of Goinparative Jnrispru- 
denc<‘ in the (k)llbge <le bT’anee. He wrote on 
Fiencli law, produced an 1 listoi re lUd/tigne dei^ Flats- 
Unis, edited a liistorical review, and attained some 
distJmTion as an (fssayist and story -wri ter ; some 
of bis tales, imduding the humorous Paris rn 
Anah'iqiic, have Ixuin tra.nslated into English. He 
t,ook up a c-onsislenl.lv modeiate position in politics, 
and in consequence gained the enmity of extremisf s 
on both sides. Ho was elected to the National 
Asxmibly in 1871, and in 1876 became a life senator. 
He died 26th May 1883. 

liUboiir, in lV)liti(!al Economy, may he defined 
as ellbrt for the satisfying of human needs. It is one 
of the thitio leading factors in production, the other 
two being land (or natural ohjccts) ami cajutal ; 
and it is more fundamental than ca])ital, which 
originally is the result of labour. In the vast circle 
of industry labour has a great variety of functions, 
which may he thus classilied : (1) Producing of 
raw materials, as in mining and agriculture; (2) 
manufacturing in the widest sense of the word, or 
tiansformation of raw materials into objects service- 
able to man; (3) ilistribution, or tmn.sferenco of 
useful objects from one place to another, as deter- 
mined by human needs; (4) personal services 
rendered by physicians, teachers, vVc. 

A distinction insisted on by many economists is 
tliat into productive and unpro<fuctive labour. 
The former consists of those kinds of exertion 
which produce utilities embodied in natural objects. 
I'nproductive labour, like that of the musician, 
while both useful and honourable, does not add to 


the material wealth of the community. Though 
it has the appearance of undervaluing some of the 
liighest services tliat can be rendered to the com- 
munity, the distiricbion has a general validity. 
Labour directly employed in rendering natural 
objects serviceable to man may in the language of 
political economy be distinctively called productive. 
But in order to obviate a too iianoiv and abstract 
view of the subject it is hardly necessary to point 
out that the labour of the physician or teacher may 
he indirectly most productive, inasmuch as it in- 
crease's the eliiciency of the workman by promoting 
his health and intelligence. And aj)ait fiom the 
special sei vices rendered by gieat teacliers and 
artists, which cannot be measur<*d in material 
wealth, they raise the general level t)f ])ro(Iuction, 
and even of material civilisation, by inspiiing men 
with liner ta.ste,s and higher needs. For the wants 
to which ])roductive labour ministeis vary at dif- 
ferent stages of social deveIoi)mcnt, and glow more 
refined as the human race advances. 

The social and legal forms in which labour has 
appeared have also vaiied with the progiess of 
civilisation. In eaily stages the labour of the 
chase, fishing, Ac. was peifornied by the men, 
while the drudgery devolved on the woimui and 
slaves. Ancient civilisation was based almost 
entirely on (xmipulsoiy labour. 3'he jiyiamiils and 
other gieab woi ks of Egyjit and Rab’ylonia were 
lossihle only because governments could command 
orced labour on a colossal scale. The more highly 
developed societies of (Leece and Rome rested on 
the sjime basis. 

d'he medieval organisation ol society, wheie 
Iclinitely constituted, rested on serfdom- i.e. the 
mass of the workers wcie attached to the soil, 
d lendered li.xed services in labour, in kind, 
and latterly in moni'y. While the condition of 
serfdom greatly vaiicd, theie can hi' no doubt that 
its tendency was to dciircss tlu* fn'c and raise the 
serxile (uiltixators to Hoinething like a roniinoii 
h'vtd. Tlic fii'c Workers of the towns oiganiscd 
themselves in Guilds ((j.v.). In the eoiiise of the 
I4th centurv si'rhhiiii began to jiass away in Ihig- 
huul. Its disajipearance was followed by enact - 
lents for lh<i regulation of labour in tlie inteiesf of 
the luling classes, d’hc /SVa/eifc o/ Lahonrers { 1349 ), 
ixing tin' rate of wages which had incieased owing 
o the Rlack Death, xvas siijiciseded l>y a st/iiute 
f Filizaheth which was not K'peah'd till 1814. 

The eflect of the industrial revolution of the IHtli 
century was to organise lahoui in large factories 
iinl similar undertakings; and in the 19lh grow- 
ng ideas of freedom had made other great elianges 
n the coiulitiuri of tlie woikeis. The light of com- 
dnatioii received in 1824 was utilised in the for- 
mation of trade- unions and co operative societies, 
iiid the admission of the woikirig men to the 
ranchise has given them a share in tlie political 
ife of tlie country. I.aws foi- the regulation of 
labour are now' intended to juotcct the weaker class 
,>f workers (see Factors A(" 1 's). Another great 
•esult of social evolution has ]»een the more or less 
jonscious constituting of the lahoui ing class as a 
;e]>arate class, with inteiests at variance w ith those 
>f the pos.sessors of land and cajiital. 

Modern labour legislation has dealt with Arbi- 
-ration and Conciliation, Compensation, and the 
biability of Employers, and includes tlie Eight 
Hours Act of 1908, the Old Age Pensions Act 
1908), and National Insurance, established in 
911-12, the estahlishuieiit in 1909 of labour ex- 
ibanges in the chici towns and districts of Britain, 
bo bring workmen seeking work and employers 
seeking workmen into communication. The pro- 
gress of the great trade -union movement is dealt 
witli in a separate article. The upheaval that 
began with the outbreak of war in 1914 has placed 
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labour questions in a new light. Not only have 
revolutionary experiments on a large scale been 
peiformed or conceived, but the League of Nations 
ill its Covenant lias affirmed the urgency of improve- 
ment of conditions, and has made some attempt 
at international organisation for that purpose. It 
suggests legulation of hours, of labour supply, pre- 
vention of unemployment, a living wage, protection 
against sickness and injury, protection of children, 
of young persons, and of women, i)roviHion for old 
a^e and injury, protection of workers’ interests 
Avlion employed in foreign countries, freedom of 
association, and vocation^ nnd technical education. 

For further information, see the articles on Socialism, 
Leaoue of Nations, Master and Servant, Co-opkua- 
TioN, Division of Lahour, Political Economy, Truck 
System, Value, Workmen’s Compensation; Thorold 
Uo;;ors, Six Centuries of Work and Wa^jea ; Arclideacon 
Cuiiningha/n’s works on industrial history; Gilman, 
Industrial Peace ( 1904) ; L. T. Hobhouae, Labour Mor'v- 
rneni ; and for the liistory of the English labourer, work.s 
by llasbach, F. E. (ircen, and J, L, and B. FTaiiimond. 
For labour in another sense, see OBSTE’J'Rlos,PRKaNAN<’Y. 
For ‘ hard labour,’ see Prisons. 

Labour Day is a legal holiday in some parts 
of the United States, as in New York (the first 
JNTonday in September). Banks and goveiiiment 
oflnjes are closed, and the labour organisations 
])arade the streets and hold meetings. For labour 
demonstrations the Isb of May is preferred in 
h’urope. 

Laboiirdoiiiiais, Bkktrand Fjian^oisMahe 
Dt: ( l()99-17r)d), a famous French naval officer, born 
at St Malo, was in 17ild ca])tain in the naval service 
of the h’rench Indies. Next year he distinguished 
himsedf HO greally at. the cajitimi of Mahe on the 
(Jalabar coast that he was [termitted to add its iiainc 
to his own. In 17.34 he was appointed governor of 
the islands of Maurilius and JJourbon. From 1740 
to 1745 in eonimaiid of a sipiadron in East Indian 
waters, he inllieted giT^at loss upon England. In 
Sejitemher 174(5 he (!om[>elled Madras to capitulate, 
but failed to jmsb Ids success in consideration of 
a eontYibution of nine million livres. Acoisiid by 
Diiploix of betiaying (b(i int(*restM of the company, 
he rotuined to Paris in 1748, where ho langtiisbecl 
tlinu! years in the Bastille, hut was set free and 
d(iclured guiltless in 175‘J. Like most Erenclnnen 
he wi ot.(i Mr)noircs[ 1 750 ), but hi.s name best survive.s 
from its numtioii in PauJ el Vitufiuic. A monu- 
ment. was erected in 1859 at Poit Louis, Mauritius. 
See Life by Pierre (Irepin (1923). Ilis grandson, 
Bertrand Eram^ois Mahe do Labourdonnais (179.5- 
1S40), was a famous chess-player, and wrote a Life 
of his giandfather (1827). 

Labour Party, See Sociaijsm ; also H audie 

(J. Kkiu), iSic, 

Labrador is the north eastern iieniusula of t he 
Nortli American continent, lying between Hudson 
Bay and the (In If of St Lawrence, The coasts 
were jiiobably visited by the Norsemen about the 
year 1000 ; they weic again sighted by (’abot in 
1498. In 1500 a Portuguese navigator, (k)itereal, 
seems to have visited it. Labrador extends 
from 49’ to 03’ N. lat., and from 55” to about 79" 
W. long. The greatest length from the Strait of 
Belle Isle to its northern cape, Wolstenholme, is 
1100 ndloK ; its area, 500,000 sq. m., or about six 
times the area of Great Britain. The Atlantic 
coast is stern and precipitous (1000 to 4000 feet 
high), entirely destitute of vegetation, deeply in- 
dented with miriow fjords, and fringed with chains 
of rocky islands. The inner parts of Labrador 
have been but very imperfectly explored ; the 
greater part consists of a plateau, some 2000 feet 
above sea -level, and mostly covered wdtli fine 
forest trees, firs, birches, &c. Numerous lakes, 
including Mistassini (q.v.), also exist inland, and, 


connecting with the livers, afford in summer con- 
tinuous waterways for great distances. The only 
inhabitants of this interior plateau are Cree Indians, 
nomads. There are numerous rivers, 200 to 300 
miles long and 2 and 3 miles wide at their mouths, 
fioAving towards the Atlantic and Hudson Bay. 
The Grand Falls, on Grand or Hamilton River, 
are 316 feet in perpendicular height, but from 
4 miles above, to the sea, there is a mag- 
nificent, almost continuous fall of 2000 feet. 
These rivers abound in fish, especially salmon and 
white-fish. The principal fur-bearing animals are 
bears, wolves, foxes, martens, otters, heavers, 
lynxes, &c. Of the mineral resources little is 
known; hut iron and Labradoiite (q.v.) are cer- 
tainly abundant, and apparently coal. I'lic climate 
on the coast is very rigorous, owing mainly to the 
ice-laden Arctic current which washes the shoies. 
The short three-months’ summer is marred by the 
swarms of mosquitoes and black flies. The mean 
annual temjicrature at the missionary stations 
varies from 22° to 28° F, The winter is diy, bracing, 
and frosty. The part draining to the St Lawrence 
belongs to (Quebec ; that draining to the Atlantic 
belongs ( since 1809) to Newfoundland ; the rest, the 
former territory of Urigava, was added in 1912 to 
Quebec. The Canadian-Newfonndland bonmhiry 
(juestion was referred to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy (Jouncil in 1920. Tlie great Avealtli of 
Labrador is its fish, especially cod ; hut its 16,000 
square miles of lishing-giound are far from being 
fully ntiliscd. J'he spruce forests are suitable for 
pulp; and water-power is aluuidant. I’lieie are 
some 4000 permanent setlhus in the coast region. 

See A. S. J’aclcard, The Luhrudor Coast (1892) ; Hind, 
Explot'at'ious of the Labrador Peninsula (1803) ; (Gosling, 
Labrador y its T)iscov€'<y, Ihploration, and Dt velopinent 
(1910); and Labrador, the Coinitri/ and the People {re- 
vised, 1922), an encycloptodic work by Hr Grenfell and 
others. For Labrador Tea see Ledum. 

Lsibratlorite is one of the ^roup of the Fel- 
spars ((pv,), Jind a very imixutant lock-forming 
mineral. Thus, it is a miucipal ingiediciit in 
many diorites, ba.salls, gahhros, ami andesites. It 
is met with also in certain volcanic tufVs (Etna). 
As a rule it is colon) less or gin.y, and seldom tians- 
parent. Here and Iheie it^ oeenrs in large masses 
associated with g.'ibhroitic rocks, as on the coast of 
Tiahrador, This massive kind (Labrador stone) 
often shoAVS a bea)itiful play of rich colours, takes 
a fine jiolish, and is cut into simfi-hoxes. 

Labridii^ SccWeassk. 

La Bruy^^re, Jean DE, Avas horn at Paris in 
164.5. He belonged to a middle-class family, and 
was educated by the Grjitorians, the rivals of the 
Jesuits. After leaving the Oratory he Avas chosen 
to ahl Bossuet in educating the dau|)hin, and in 
1673 was apjiointeii treasurer of France for the city 
of Caen, a post which he resigned through disgust 
at the ranacity of liis fellow-ollicials. He became 
tutor to the Due de Bourbon, the grandson of the 
Great Conde, ami spent much of his time at Paris 
and Chantilly Avitli the Comics, from whom Im 
received a pension until the date of his death. His 
Caraetdres ajipeared in 1688, ran through eight 
editions in seven years, and gained for its author 
a host of iuiplacabhi enemies as well as an inimense 
reputation. The hook consisted of tAvo jiarts, the 
one being a translation of Tlieophrastus, the other 
a collection of maxims, reflections, and character- 
portraits of the men and Avoinen of the tinie. To 
these portraits has been mainly due the Avide and 
la.sting popularity of the CaracUrcs. I^a Bruyiire, 
his editor Walckenaer has truly said, ‘ made mirrors 
on which by some magic property the reflected 
faces of a whole generation of men iind women 
have become indelibly impressed. ’ Bitterly assailed 
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for iiis personal satires, La Bniyijre found 
powerful protectress in tlie Duchesse de Bourbon, 
a daughter of Louis XIV., who is said, with what 
truth cannot be determined, to have aided him in 
the composition of the later sketches which he 
embodied in his work. His enemies, headed by 
Fontenelle and Thomas Corneille, were twice able 
to secure his rejection when he tried for a chair in 
the Academy. In 1693, however, he was elected, 
[lis success being greatlv due to the energetic 
(‘llbrts made on his behalf by his patroness, 
who is said to have resorted to a stratagem by 
which certain Academicians were prevented from 
voting against him. La Bruyhre — who never 
married — died on May 11, 1696, his death being 
caused by a decoction of tobacco administered to 
him by the king’s j)hyHician with the vie-w of 
relieving him from an attack of apoj)lexy. Repoi ts 
that he had been poisoned by his enemies wore at 
one time current, but have since been thoroughly 
dis])roved. His Dialogues sui' le QuiHisme were 
issuer! in 1699. They weie directerl against 
Fenelon, and show none of the literary ])owcr so 
conspicuous in the CararUrcs. 

Though he cannot rank with Montaigne or Pas- 
cal, La Bruyi*re is a moralist of high standing and 
a writer of the highest excellence. Sainte-Benve 
affirmed that his hook should be at the hand r)f 
every author, and that to read parts of it rlaily 
would ho no h'ss helpful to every critic than the 
study of the Jimlatio to every one of a tender 
and devotional spirit. In his style the clearness, 
jtrecision, and classic clegancr; oi the Louis XIV. 
men are united with a pithiness, a fn'shnr'ss of 
jjhrase, and a richness of colour suggesti\e of the 
})rose of later epoch. Like most workers in 
apothegm and c]ugram, he falls at times into 
triteness and exaggeration ; but he has singularly 
few dull })ages. His book is built on no regular 
j)lan, and to this its peculiar charm is in no small 
uieasure due. The wiiter jjerpetually varies his 
subject and his manner. You have here a pregnant 
maxim, a clear-cut epigram, a i)icjuant anecdote, 
an old truth reset with novel felicity of phrase — 
here a ]iage of acute literary criticism — here a bit 
of dialogue as crisy) and l)right as the talk in a 
s])arkling comedy— here a charactcr-sketcli, racy 
Avith ironic malice, and humour, ami wit — there a 
passage glowing with a sombre rejtresscsl indigna- 
tion* whicli ju’oves how deei»ly the author resented 
his countrymen’s Avrongs. A great Avriter rather 
than a great thinker, his insight into charactci is 
shrcAvd rather than profound. It has been tiuly 
remarked by Suard that, Avhile Montaigne has 
painted man as he is in all times and in all places, 
La Biuyioe has only painted the courtier, lawvei-, 
linancicr, and bourgeois of the days of Louis XIV. 

Lditions are by Servois, in ‘Lcs Grands ^iScrivains ’ series 
jl864-M2), Asselineau (1872), Chassau}? ( 1876 ), Kebelliau 
(1893). books on him by Fournier (1866), Polliasior 
(1905), Alorillot (1904), and Lange (1909); and trans- 
Iftt^n® in Miss Lee’s La Brny^rc arid Vauvenargues 

Labuail* an island 30 sq. m. in area, lying 6 
miles from the north-Avest coast of Borneo. Besides 
possessing a good harbour (Victoria), it has an 
extensive bed of excellent coal, which has been 
Avorked, though not Avith commercial success. 
Lahuan is an active market for the products of the 
neighbouring islands ( Borneo and the Sulu Archi- 
pelago) — sago, edible birds ’-nests, camphor, gutta- 
jiercha, india-rubber, rattans, pearls, tortoiseshell, 
and beeswax. Sago-flour is manufactured. The 
island, British from 1846 onAvavds, , Avas in 1905 
made a deputy-governorship under the Straits 
Settlements, in 1907 attached to Singapore, and 
in 1912 made a separate settlement. Pop. 6000, 
mostly Malays and Chinese. 


Labnrnillll ( Laburnum vulgare ), a small tree, 
a native of the Alps and other mountains of the 
south of Eurojie, much planted in shrubberies and 
pleasure-grounds in Britain on account of its 
someAvhat glossy foliage and its laige pendulous 
racemes of yellow flowers, which are produced in 
great abundance in May and June. It is often 
mixed Avith lilac, and Avhen the latter preponderates 
tlie combination has a line eflTect. In favourable 
circumstances laburnum sometimes attains a height 
of twenty or even forty feet. It is very hardy, and 
noAvhere flourishes better than in the north of 
Scotland. It is of rapid growth, yet its Avood is 
hard, fine-grained, an(l very heavy, of a dark-hrown 
or dark-green colour, and used ^or some varieties 
of inlaying. The leaves, hark, and particularly 
the seeds, are nauseous and poisonous, containing 
Cytisine, an emetic, purgative, and narcotic prin- 
ciple. Accidents to children from eating lahuinnm 
seeds are not unfrequent ; hut to hares and rabbits 
laburnum is Avholosomc food. A fine variety of 
laburnum, called Scotch Laburnum, by some botan- 
ists regarded as a distinct species (L. ul2nmim), is 



distinguished by broader lenves and darker yelloAV 
floAA'ers, Avhich are produced later in the season than 
those of the common or Duglish lahurnuni. The 
form known (from the gardener Avho ])roduced it) 
as Adam's Laburnum (L. Adami), occasionally 
seen in British gardens, originated in the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris about 1840, and is ])eculiar in 
nroducing the ordinary flowers of the common 
laburnum and those of Cytisus juirpureus in an 
irregular and indiscriminate Avay over its branches. 
This so-called ‘graft-hybrid’ or ‘chirmera’ is the 
result of grafting Cytisus jrui'jntreus on Laburnum 
vulgare (see Grafting). 

Eiftliyrilltlly the name of some celehiated build- 
ings of antiquity, consisting of a series of intricate 
chambers or passages. Of these the most cele- 
brated were the Egyptian, the Cretan, and the 
Samian. The Eg 3 '’ptian Avas visited by Herodotus 
and Strabo, and was reckoned one of the Avonders 
of the Avorld, containing 3000 chambers. It Avas built 
on the shore of Lake Moeris, and its foundations 
were discovered by Lepsius (see FayOm). The 
Cretan labyrinth ( see Crete, Knossos, Minos) was 
built by Daedalus for King Minos, to contain the 
Minotaur. The only mode of finding the way out 
of it was by means of a hank or skein of linen thread, 
which gave the clue to thedwelling of theMinotaur, 
The Samian labyrinth was constructed in the age 
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of Polycrates (540 B.C.). Other inferior labyrinths 
existed at Nauplia, at Sipontuni in Italy, at Val 
d’Ispica in Sicily, and elsewhere ; and the name 
of labyrinth was applied to tiie subterraneous 
chambers of the tomb of Porsena, suijposed to be 
that now existing as the Poggio Gazella, near 
Chiusi. Labyrintlis called mazes were at one time 
fashionable in gardening, being imitations, by 
hedges or borders, of the ( ■rotan ; the best known 
modern times is the Maze at Hampton Court. 



All ancient story told in Faliyan’s Chronicle, also 
in Higdi'n and other early historians, and blindly 
followed by their successors, makes a maze at 
AVoodstock the scene of Queen Eleanor’s apo- 
cryphal vengeance upon Fair Rosamond. See 
W. 11. Matthews, Blazes and Labi/rinfdis ( 1922) 
Lsibyrilltliodoilts, a race of extinct Amphi 
hians, lepresented in Carhoniferoiis, Permian, .‘Uid 
'riiassic strata Some were of large size, thus 
the skull of the 
largest, Blasto- 
donsanrus gi</an- 
tcKS, is over a 
yard long ; some 
had an external 
aimour of bony 
plates ; the teeth 
show in cross sec- 
tion a labyrinth- 
like infolding of 
the outer wall. 
A Ion g w i t h 
Rranchiosanria., 
Aistopoda, and 
Microsauria, they 
form the order 
Stegocephalia in 
the class Am- 
phibia, and include the first animals to have 
lungs and digits. 8oe A. Smith Woodward’.s 
Vertebra Iti Paleontology (1898), 

Lac* host known in the form of shell-lac, is a 
c<jlonied resinous substance of great importance in 
the arts. It is prodiujed by a small insect — from 
n'Al' to iVth of an inch in length— called Coccus 
laeea ( Ca.rtrria laeca of Signorot), belonging to the 
suij-oider Homoptera of tlie Hemiptera, or Bugs. 
Lac is produced chiefly in India. The lac-in.sect 
lives upon the young branches of about a hundred 
species of trees, whereof the most inmortant 
ilia, Schleicher a trijuga, Buten frondosa, Zizyphus 
Jujnba-, Z. xylopyrtis, and several Acacias ant^ figs. 

As soon as the young are hatched they crawl 
about in search of sappy twigs. To these they fix 
themselves by their proboscides, and immediately 
begin to form their lac cells or cocoons. These 
have one anal aperture and two others for the 
admis.sion of air, and in their cocoons the insects 
remain in a lethargic state for two and a half 
months. The females, which greatly outnumber 
the males, never leave the spot to which they 
attach themselves, but the males escape by a 
ventral opening in the cocoon. After impregnation 
the female feeds voraciously on the juice of the 
twig to which it is fixed, increases in size, and 
continues to form lac. The lac surrounds all parts 
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of the insect except the mouth and the three aper- 
tures already mentioned. When the young are 
perfectly formed they issue by the anal opening in 
the lac incrustation. 

The appearance of the incrustation varies. It 
often takes the form of coalesced rounded jpro- 
minences, at some places surrounding, at others 
scattered over, the branches ; but in other instances 
it looks, superficially, more like a thick, irregular 
outer layer of bark roughened on the surface. The 
incrustation is cellular, each cell indicating the 
position of the insect whicli formed it. Stiekdac 
IS the name given to it when the incrustation is 
still attached to the twigs. Crushed and washed, 
it forms secddac. The water left in the tubs is 
coloured red by the bodies of the insects, and, after 
evaporation, the red substance is made into cakes, 
forming lac-dye. Melted, strained through cotton 
bags, and spread in sheets, the seed-lac becomes the 
shell-lac of commerce. Another fortii is hiittondacy 
which is made by letting the melted lac drop into 
rounded pieces from 1 to 1^ inches in diameter. 

In India a good deal has been done in the culti- 
vation of lac by tying the encrusted blanches to 
suitable trees about a fortnight before the young 
insects begin to move about. 

Lac has many industrial aiiplications. Shell-lac 
varnish is more extensively employed than anv 
other spirit varnish. One variety of it is Fienc.b 
Polish ( q, V. ) for furniture ( see also LacqUKR ). Lac 
ajiplied as an alcoholic solution is used to stifl'en the 
calico frame of silk hats (see Hat). In lino sealing- 
wax it is the most important ingredient, and eilher 
alone or mixed with other bodies it forms a good 
(’ement (q.v.). Personal ornaments, such as chains 
and bracelets, are laigely made of lac in India, 
and, when mixed with sulphur and some colouring 
matter, it is used there for coating wooden toj^s. 
Another mixture of lac with vermilion, closely re- 
sembling red scriling-wax in ai)pearance, is applied 
by the Chinese to the surfaci; decoratioii of boxes, 
trays, vases, and other small articles. 

Lac, or Lakh, from a Sanskrit word meaning 
‘one hundred thousand,’ is generally employed in 
India to indicate 100,000 rupees. 

La €alpreii^d€% See CALPRENkDE. 
Laccadives (Sansk. Laksha Dwipa, ‘the 
Hundred Thousand Islands’), a group of fourteen 
coral islands in the Arabian Sea, between 10® and 
14® N. lat., and about 200 miles AV. of the Mala- 
bar coast. Area, 7 sq. m. ; population, 9600. 
They are low and flat, and all but two aie com- 
paratively barre.n. The coconut is the chief plant, 
and coir (coconut fibre) the staj)le product. This 
and jaggery, coconuts, coj)rn, tortoiseshell, and 
cowries are carrie<l over to the mainland by the 
men, who arc brave and skilful sailors. The group 
was discovered by Vasco da Gama in 1499, and for 
administrative purposes is fittached to the province 
of Madras. The population consists mainly of 
Moplahs of mixed Hindu and Arab descent, pro- 
fessed Mohammedans in religion ; their language 
is a typical South-Indian tongue, Malayalarn, 
except in Minikoi, which properly l>elongs to the 
Maidive group and retains its language. 

LaccolitCf a mass of igneous rock intruded 
between the bedding - planes of existing rocks, 
typically dome-shaped. 

Lace is an ornamental fabric of linen, cotton, 
silk, or gold and silver threads, made by loojting, 
knotting, plaiting, or twisting the thread into 
definite patterns, of contrasted open and close 
structure. Three distinct varieties of lace are 
made, two by handwork, known respectively as 
needle or point lace and pillow-lace, and one by 
machinery. To hand-made lace the term real lace 
is sometimes applied, and, althongh it may be made 
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in all or any of the varieties of thread above 
enumerated, in general it is composed of white 
linen thread of exceedingly great delicacy and 
tenuity. Machine-made lace, on the other hand, 
usually consists of cotton thread of high counts, 
hut it cannot he used of such lineness as linen ; 
while with machines it is quite impossible to rival 
the combined gra(;c, delicacy, and strength of 
ornamental structure obtainable by the skill and 
patience of the l»and-worlver. Nevertheless machine- 
made lace is a marvellous triumph of mechanical 
ingenuity, and more inventive genius has been 
devoted to its production than has been bestowed 
on any other branch of textile industry. 

Lace on one side, as needle or point lace, is eh)sely 
allic<l to embroidery ; pillow-lace is derived from 
and merely an elaboration of plaited fringe- work ; 
and machine-lace is a development of fancy weav- 
ing. Although ive have these three distiiuit methods 


of lace-making, combinations of the whole may be 
found in one piece of modern lace, and frequently 
the products are so similar that it requires botli 
experience and close observation to distinguish 
wliat is made by the needle from the plaited pro- 
duct of the }»illow, or even the twisted lace of the 
machine. Technically, lacc consists of two ele- 
ments, the pattern, flower, or gimp which forms the 
closer-worked and more solid portion of the fabric, 
and the ground or filling which serves to hold the 
pattern together and in its proper j)lace. In .some 
varieties of lacc, however, the ground i.s almost 
entirely -wanting, and the i)attern hohls together 
by joining at the edges whore two portions of the 
<lesigii meet and touch. In other cases the grotind 
consists of ties or brides, thin loops or plaits passing 
from the edge of om^ portion of the ])attcrn to 
another contiguous, and thus tying them togcthci. 
More Irequcntly the ground consists of a delicate 




Fig. 1. — Part of Liturgical Veil or Cover, in punto a vuipha 
or l<i.cis work. 


Fig. 3. — JJose-poiiit, Venetian 
18th century. 


filmy honeycomb called a r^Jieau, of which the 
8im})lest form is the hohhin-iiet, now made by 
machinery. On tlie leseau the pattern is some- 
times stitched down after being separately made, 
such lace being known as appUqu6 or aj){)lied ; in 
other cases pattern and r6seau are formed together 
by needle or bobbin or by both. Other technical 
terms are met with in the description of lace — as 



Fig. 2.— Keticella Needle-point lace, Italian, ‘16th century. 


cordonnet, a stout thread or several threads together 
employed to outline the pattern ; picoty a minute 
loop worked on the edge of ties or iiowers for their 


enrichment ; and modes, which are ornamental 
fillings, variations of the r6.seau, which is always a 
plain honeycomb mesh. 

Point-lacc is a fabric which appears to have been 
arrived at through the elTorts to produce light, 
graceful, and airy eflcets in embroidery. It is not 
known to have been made earlier than the first half 
of the 10th century ; and its original production, as 
well as its most varied triumphs, are associated 
with Venice. The stages liy which it develojied 
from em broidery- work can be traced from the illus- 
trated pattern-books for embroiderers which were 
issued early in the ICth century. In these books 
we find two styles of work intermediate between 
embroidery and lace-making, one of which consists 
of patterns cut out of stuff, and having the cut 
edges sewn over w’itli a button-hole stitch, such 
work being known to the Venetians as punto 
tagliato. The second method of producing a lace- 
Jike effect was by cutting the individual threads in 
any texture in accordance with a definite pattern, 
and drawing out the cut portions, the resulting 
design, partly open work and partly close, being 
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known as punto tirato. 
sisted in davi 



Fig. 1. 





The converse of this con- 
avniiig in patterns on a gauze or other 
open woven texture, a class of work termed by 
the Italians pnyito a maglia (see fig. 1 ), and by the 
French laciH or lassis — whence our ‘ lace,’ which has 
taken tlie place of the earlier name passement or 
pascimnt. The earliest true 
needle lace of Venice, known as 
putito in aria or rcticella^ was in 
its design similar to the cut work 
of the pattern -liooks, showing 
only rectilinear and geometrical 
forms, as in fig. 2. A gradual 
develojunent can be traced 
from such simple forms into rich 
floral ornaments and scrolls, till 
^laily in the 18th century, in the very delicate 
needle-point with meshed ground known as point 
iJv. Vi- ni.se, d r<^s€au, we come to the richest and 
most elaborate products of the north Italian 
needlewomen. The most characteristic and valu- 
ahh; of the laces of Venice is that known in Britain 
as rose /mint ( French gros-poinl ) (fig. which con- 
sists of patterns worked 
in relief like sculptured 
work, forming strong and 
solid dowers and scrolls, 
held in position by ties 
or brides enriched with 
picots. With such lace the 
robes of great ecclesiastics 
and wealthy nobles were 
adorned, and it was also 
employed for the ornamentation of altar covers 
and other chiiicb textures. In the making of 
]»oint-lace the design is fiist diawn on a piece 
of ])archnient, wdiich is then stitched down to a 
hacking of stout linen. Over the lines of the 
<it*sign one or more threads of linen are stitched 
lightly down, and the slow work of filling up the 
pattern with button-hole stit<;hes proceeds on the 
thread outline so obtained. The methoils of w’ork- 
irjg are numerous, and some of the stitches indeed 

have been lost, 
but common- 
ly the pattern 
or cloth 
obtained by 
laying dow n 
a series t)f 
threads par- 
allel to each 
other, as in 
fig. 4, and over- 
stitching them 
as shown. For 
the brides 
r6seau a single 
thread may 
form the foun- 
dation, it also 
being closely 
stit(!hed over, 
as seen in 
fig. 5. When 
pattern and 

lillings are 

Fig. 6.— Portion of Alenyon Lappet; bnished, it 
French, late 17th or early 18th remainsonly to 
century. cut the stitches 

which hold the 

outlining threads to the parchment and the Itnen 
backing, thus liberating the lace. From Venice 
the art of making point -lace travelled out to 
other Italian towns, and westward to France and 
Flanders. Principally owing to the efforts of the 
minister Colbert, who in 1665 chartered a com- 
pany with exclusive privileges for ten years and 






Fig. 7. 


a subsidy of 36,000 livres, the art was firmly 
established in France, ateliers being established 
in several of the i)nn- 
cipal towns. Among 
these places was Alen- 
con, where Venice lace 
of very fine quality was 
being made by a lady 
named laijterriere prior 
to the establishment 
of Colbert's comi)aTiy. 

AIen 9 on lace and tlie 
closely-allied fabric 
made at the neighbour- 
ing town of Argfuitan 
attained great perfection during the 18tli century. 
The designs employed were distinctively French in 
character, and 
the r^seau and 
modes which 
formed the fill- 
ing showed a 
minute and 
filmy delicai-y 
unapproached 
by the products 
of any other 
district (fig. 6). 

Point- lace also 
formed one por- 
tion of the manufacture carried on at Brns.sels. 
'^riie ground of tin* old Brus.sels lace is sometimes, 
though rarely, of needle-point, but the flower, 
which is made sepaiately and sewed 
on, or applied to th<* gtonnd, is, in fine 
siiecimens, frequency needle-made. 

Pillow- lace. — It is a (|nes(ion 
whether pillow-luee originated in Italy 
or in Flandeis. From a ]>icture atl ii- 
buted to Quentin Matsys, jiainted in 
1495, we have evidence that the mak- 
ing of ])illow'-lace was known in Flan- 
ders at that early date; but about tin* same time 
it was also being woiked in Venice under the name 
of Blcrletti a /fionihini. While point-lace making 
has always been the distinguisliing character of 



Fig. 8. 


Fig. i). 



Fig. 10. 



Fig. 11. 

Border of Meclilin Pillow-lace, early IHih century. 

Italy and the south, the making of pillow-lace 
became and remains distinctively associated willi 
the Flemi.sli towns and with England. For the 



Fig. 12. — Valenciennes Pillow-lacc, with r^seau ground, 
late ISth century. 

production of pillow-lace the pattern is first drawn 
in full size on a piece of parchment, which is then 
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Fig. 13. — I’ort-ion of Honiton 
L.-ijipet, IHbh century. 


fastened to a pillow' or cushion iriatle to rest in tlie 
lap of the worker, and into wJiich pins may he 
easily and limily stuck at any recpiired point. 
I'he pattern is then piicked over with pin-holes 
at every point wdiere pins require to he inserted 
in the siihseqnent avoiIc of twdstini^ and plaiting. 
TJie lace -maker is also provided with a series of 
small hohhins, round the upper part of which the 
111 lead l(» 1)6 used is wound, and even for the 

f )rod action of a 
lalf-inch hand of 
lace of simple j>at- 
tern avast number 
of pins and as 
many as fifty 
bobbins may be 
required, wliile 
for elaborate 
patterns tw-elvi; 
Imndreil bf)l)l)ins 
may be brouf^lit 
into requisition 
on a single pillow. 
'I’lie whole work 
in pillow -lace is 
the result of twist- 
ing and plaiting, 
and the pattern is 
often outlined and 
sometimes 111 led 
up witli tiiread 
of a stouter char- 
acter than that 
used on the mesh 
and fillings. The 
simplest grouinl | 
in the pillow- l.'i.e<; 
consisls of the tw’isted net or bobbin-net, originally 
made on the pillow', ])ut now entirely made by 
nnicliineiy (see fig. 7). More (iommonly tin* net 
is ])artly tw isted and j)artly plaited ; and tlie varia- 
tions in the niesli so formed are cliaracteristic of 
tlui different classes of ])ill<)W- lace. Thus, the 
mesh of Mechlin lace consists of four twisted and 
two plaited sides, as seen in lig. 8. I’lie mesh of 
liiussels ])illow^-lac<‘ is similar t/O that of Mechlin, 
but the plaited sides aie longer (fig. 9), w'liile the 
Valenciennes mesh is plaited thronghont. These 
dilhnences in the fonn of the ground of pillowy-laces 
give a different appearance to the reticulations. 
'I’he flowyer or pattern of the lace is w'orked so as to 
give it the appearance of plain woven cloth (see 
fig. fO). The Valenciennes mesh renders that 
vaiiety mor(! solid and durable than any of the 
others. INTncli of the modern llriissels lace has 
now' a macliine-made ground instead of the ancient 
pillow- moslics, on w'hich the separately -maile 
flowers )ire applie<l or sewed hy the imperceptihJo 
fine joining-stitch. The making of pillow- lace in 
Honiton and oilier localities in the sonih-w'est of 
England was begun tow’ards the end of the 10th 
century by refugees from the Low Countries. In 
1662 parliament, desirous of encouraging native 
lace-making, jiroluiiiled the importation of all laces 
of foreign manufacture. Lace-worker.s were there- 
upon encouraged to settle in England ; but as the 
fine thread necessary for their work was not forth- 
coming they were forced to return to their native 
land. A vigorous smuggling trade between Brussels 
and England ensued, and the lace so introduc(‘d 
was freely sold as English ])oint, w-hence Brussels 
lace came to be generally known as Point d'Anglc- 
tevre. Honiton lace from the J7th century 
dow-nwards has continued to be made in the 
same style as the Flemish laces, but at no 
time has it attained the celebrity acipiired by 
the products of the great centres of the pillow- 
lace making in Belgium and the north of 


France. Fig. 13 is a fine example of Honiton 
lace-w'ork. 

The successful imitation of hand-made lace by 
machine- work, and the consequent enormous 
cheapening of material wliicli bears a superficial 
resemblance to the costly product, has proved 
almost fatal to the arts of needle and jiillow-lace 
making. 

Machine -lac.c.— ’VXio. ground and simplest clement 
of pillow-lace being a network of meshes, tlie 
earliest efibits of invcntois were directed towaids 
tlie producing of niacliinery for fabricating similar 
netting. The hosiery-fraine, w-hicli had been in- 
vented by William IjCO towaids the end of the lOth 
century, was the first appaiatus w’ilb which it w-av 
attempted to make a 
lace - net, and about 
1764 a modification of 
the frame was devised 
hy w'liieli an open loop- 
net was pnalueed. JJy 
the various devices 
familiar to hand-knit- 
ters fancy patterns 
could be produced on 
this macliine. The 
loop fabric, bowmei, 
bad the great disiul- 
vanlage of unravelling 
freely at any ])oint w heu'. it was broken, as it was 
constructed of a conlinuons single thread. At a 
.subsequent peiiod what was known as the waip 
lace machine w'as ijitroduced, in tin- use of w hicli 
a sejiarate thread is sujqdied to each hooked needle 
employed in the piodnction of the w-eb. On tliese 
warp-threads loo])S arc formed by nieclianical means, 
and as they <;an he moved by the machine citlici 
to the right or to the left , neighbouring w'a)j».s and 
loops an* joineil together, and in this w-ay a solid 
w-ef), which can be (!ut without unravelling, is 
obtained. Tow-ards the end of the 18th centniy 
a great variety of lignred lace began to be inadi* 
on the warp-macliine, and in a gieatly inipioved 
form it still continues in use. 

A new' era, however, in macliine lace-making 
w-as inaugurated w'lu'ii, in 1809, Jolm Heatbeoat 
pati'iited bis S(*eond bobbin-net macliine, by wliicli 
it Avas made possible to t/Avist or Avraj) lound each 
other an indefinite number of thieads, and to cause 
any one thread to tiaveise, mesh by mesh, every 
other thread in the Avidth of the fabric being 
iietted. The bobbin-net macliine of Heatbeoat 
became tlie foundation of an enormous indu.siiy, 
and the inventor reajied both honour anti anqile 
pecuniary reward for his remaikable ingenuity. 
Ilis frame has been modified by many inventors, 
but the most important impiovements w-ere effected 
by Jolin LcA'ers in 1813. Of the comjilicated 
strncture of the Levers machine, it Avould ho 
quite impossible to convey any clear conception 
w’itliin moderate limits. The strncture of the 
simplest fabric produced by it is shoAvn as it 
appears on the frame in fig. 14 ; and wlien dressed 
and linislied this fabric has the appearance indi- 
cated in fig. 7, Avhicli is common bobbin -net. It will 
be seen that the texture is formed of a series of verti- 
cal parallel threads Avhich may be taken to represent 
the Avarp of a cormnon Avel), these being diagon- 
ally crossed and intertAvistefl Avith others Avliicb 
may be looked on as Aveft- threads. The frame or 
loom bolds the Avar j)-th rear! s vertically, a space 
beinfr left betAveen each sufficiently Avide to aumit 
of a shilling being passed edgew-ays betAveen them. 
Behind these threads, and corresponding to the 
interspaces, is a vow of ingeniously constructed 
Hat bobbins or ^eels resting in an arrangement 
called a comh hav or hoU-har. Those are so placed 
that Avith the first movement of the machine each, 
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-wliich caiTies its thread with it, passes 
throuj^h two of the parallel and perpendicular 
threads of the warp, and is lodged in another and 
similar holt-bar in front of the warp. But this 
front bolt-bar, besides an advancing and receding 
motion, has another movement, called shoqniug — 
from riglit to left. When it receives a bobbin by 
its forward motion it draws back, bringing the 
bobbin and thread through two of the upright 
threads ; then it shogs or moves to one side, and 
goes forward again, taking the thread through the 
next two warp-threads, and lodging the bobbin on 
the back bolt-bar again, one distance beyond its last 
space ; this it recovers by the next movement, and 
it Hgain passes through the first space, to be again 
received l).v the front bolt-liar. By the,se move- 
ments tlu' bobbin -thread is i wlsted quite round one 
upright tliread of the w.'irp; anothei- movement 
then shifts the bobbin, so that it will pass through 
t he next jiair of upright threads, and so carry on its 
work, the warp threads moving at the same time, 
unwinding from the lower beam, and being rolled 
tin the upper one. There being twice as many bob- 
bins as tliere ar(‘ tin cads in the Avarp, each bolt-bar 
liaving a set which it exchanges with the other, and 
all Ix'ing regulabvl with great nicety, a width of lace 
is made in far less time than has been nMpiired to 
w)it(* fbis short desciiption. The additions to and 
variations upon these operations (which only apply 
to bobbin-net), for the proiluction of pattern.s, are 
numerous and comiilicaied — each pattern requiring 
new comliinations ; but tliey all depend upon the 
variations Avhich (lan be given to the movements 
of the (lat disc-like bobbins. 

Ijtcr and Silver Iaicc. -'j'he so-(*alled gold 
thread whi(‘li is used in t(!X tiles consists of silver- 
gilt wire, or for commoner purposes copper-gilt 
wire*, (iither round or flattened into a fine ribbon, 
d'hese wiles may be so itsed for weaving and 
embroifleiy ])Uipo.seH, but generally what is called 
gold thread consists of a yellow thread of cotton 
oi linen round which the flattened g(dd wire is 
spiially wound so as completely to encase it. 
Silver wire is .similaily nrepareil and ii.sed, being 
wound on a white instead of a yellow basi.s. (lold 
and silver threads may be used in ordinal y lace- 
making, but what is generally teimed gold and 
silver lace consists of braids, ribbons, and bamls 
of these materials employed for embroidery and 
braiding, and for the ornamentation of uniforms 
and otVicial robes, badges, ike.. I'lie use of gohl 
and silver wire in textiles is of great antiquity, 
and suuqituouH garments enriched with precious 
metals were used in Kgypt for royal and priestly 
personages, d’he making of gold and silver lace 
is ass{)ciated with the ribbon industry, and it is 
usually prosecuted in districts where tliat trade is 
lo(!ated. 

See Felkin, Machine- Wrought Hosier}/ ami Ixtce Mann- 
Jactnre (1807); Mrs Bury I’alliser, History of Iaicc 
(1875; new ed. 1901) ; A. M. S., Point aud Pillow Lace 
(1899); Soguin, La DentcUe (1874); Bespierres, His- 
toire du Point d' Alcnqon (1888) ; Douinert, La Dcntellc 
(1889); Lef6bure, Embroidery and Lace (trans. 1888); 
A. H. Moore. The Lace Book (1905); Mincoff and 
Marriage, Pillow Lace (1908); T. Wright, Romance of 
the Lace Pillow (1919). 

Lace-bark Tree {Lagetta Imtcaria), a tree 
of the natural order Thymeleacca', a native of the 
VVest Indies. It is a lofty tree, the inner bark of 
which has all the appearance of coarse lace. A 
governor of .Jamaica is said to have presented to 
Charles II. a cravat, frill, and ruffle.s made of it. 
LacedH^moii. See Spauta. 

Lace-leaf. See Lattice Leaf. 

LacdpMe, Bernard de la Ville, Comte 
DE, French naturalist, was lx)rn on 26th December 
1756, at Agen, and was appointed curator of 


Natural History in the Royal Gardens at Paris in 
1785. At the Revolution he became professor of 
Natural Ili.story in the Jardin des Plantes and 
at the university. He was made a senator in 
1799, a minister of state in 1809, and in 1814 a 
peer of France. He died of smallpox at Epinay, 
near St Denis, 6th October 1825. Besides con- 
tinuing Bnflbn’s Natural History at Buflbii’s owu 
request — in Histoire des Reptiles (2 vols. 1788-89) — 
Lacep^de wrote Histoire Nature, lie des Poissons 
(6 vols. 1798-1803), which, in spite of numerous 
errors, was long lield in high esteem, and works 
on the Otacea, the Natural History of Man, 
Les Ages de la Nature, and a (Jcnerul History of 
Europe (18 vols. 1826). Lacepiide was likewise 
a highly -accomplished musician, and published La 
Poeluiac dcla Musique (2 vols. 1785). 

Lacertidsc. See Lizard. 

Lacc-whijj Fly. S(;e Golden Eve. 

Lac]iaiH<% Frani^'ioi.s d’Aix de, a Jesuit, horn 
of a noble family, 25th August 1624, in the castle 
of Aix (dept, of Loire), studied at Rohan, and was 
already a provincial of his order wdien Louis XIV. 
selected him for his confessor on the death of Father 
Ferrim- in 1675. Ili-s position was difficult, owing 
to the diircrent parties of the court, and the strife 
hotween .Jan.smii.sts and .Jesuits, In the most 
important questions of his time Father Lachaise 
avoiiled extreme courses. A zealous .Jesuit, and 
of moderate abilities, he yet sustained among his 
contemporaries the leputation of a man of mild, 
simple, honourable character. Madame Mainte- 
noii could never forgive him the little zeal with 
wdiich he opposed the reasons urged against the 
publication of he” marriage with the king ; hnt 
during the thirty-tliree years that he filled his office 
of confessor he never lost the favour of the king, 
lie died 20th .lanuary 1709. — Louis XIV. built 
him a country-house to the east of Paris, the large 
garden of which was in 1804 converted into a 
burial-place, and is known as the Pdre-la-Chaise, 
the resting-place of many famous men. See Paris. 

Laches, in English law, is a word used (from 
Fr. Idchcr, ‘ to loosen ’ ) to denote negligence or 
undue delay, such as to disentitle a jiarty to a 
particular remedy, or to relief. According to the 
common law this principle has no application as 
reg.ards the crown ; hut various statutes, chiefly the 
so-called Nullum. Tempus Act (9 Geo. III. chap. 16), 
have restricted tlie rights in this respect. 

Lacliesis, a genus of snakes belonging to the 
Crotalidjc (see Ratti.ESNAKK), including the very 
venomous hushmaster and fer-de-lance. See also 
Fate. 

Lachine. a town of Quebec, Canada, 8 miles 
SW. of Montreal by rail, a favourite summer resi- 
dence. There is a canal hence to Montreal to 
avoid the Lachine Rapids of the. St Lawrence. 

Lachlan, a river of Australia, a tributary of 
the Murrumhitlgee, which itself, a little farther 
down, enters the Murray (q.v.). 

Lachmann, Karl Konrad Friedrich Wil- 
helm, a celebrated German critic anti philologist, 
was born, 4tli March 1793, at Brunswick, studied 
at Leipzig and Gottingen, became an extra ordinary 
professor at Konigsberg in 1818, at Berlin in 1825, 
and an ordinary nrofessor there in 1827. He was 
admitted a member of the Academy of Sciences 
in 1830, and died 13th March 1851. Lachmann’s 
scholarship was extraordinary alikt; in profundity 
and range. He was equally devoted to classical 
and German philology, and illustrated both by a 
singularly subtle and sagacious criticism evolved 
in strictly scientilic method. Among his most 
important productions are his editions of the Nibe- 
lungmlied, the works of Walter von der Vogel- 
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weide, PropertiiiH, CJatulluH, TibulluK, Rabrius, 
AvianuH, Caiun, and the Agrimensores Romani. 
In Ilia hcirac.hiwigcv ithar (he Tlias (supplemented 
by Haupt, 1847) be maintained that tlie Iliad 
eonhisti'tl of sixteen independent lays enlarged 
and interpolated in various M^aya. The smaller 
eilition of bis New Testament appeared in 1831 
(3d ed. 1846); the larger, in 2 vols., in 1842-50. 
The design of the last of these works was to 
restore the Greek text as it existed in the Eastern 
Cliurcli in the 3d and 4th centuries ; and Lach- 
mann attached the greatest value to the readings 
found in the old Latin and Greek western uncials, 
wluue he found diircrenees in his oldest eastern 
texts. His latest undertaking was his edition of 
Lucretius (1850), which Monro styles ‘a work 
which Avill be a landmark for scholars as long as 
the Latin language continues to be studied.’ S(‘e 
the Life by Hertz (Berlin, 1851), and also .1. Grimm 
in vol. i. of his Klchicre Schriften. 

Lachrymal Org^aiis. See Eye. 
Lackawanna River, INmnsylvania, is a 
tributary of the Suscpiehanna, and its valley nearly 
coincides with the Wyoming and Lackawanna coal 
basin (55 miles long), wliicdi producers half the 
anthracite mined in I be United States. 

La Condaiiiiiic, Uiiahles Makie de, Erench 
ge(>graj)her ( 1701-74), served in the army, travelled 
extensively, and was sent with others to Peru 
(1735-43) to measure a degree of the meridian 
there. On his return he explored the Amazon, 
and brought the first didinite information as to 
india-rubber. He also brought Curari (q.v.) to 
Lurope, and wrote in favour of inoculalion. 

Laconia* See Sparta. The spai tans systemati- 
cally endeavoured to coniine themselvi's to a s<>n 
tentious brevity in speaking and writing ; hence 
the term laconic has been applied to tliis style. 

La4iM»i*dairc, Jean Baptiste Henri, was 
born at Recey-sur-Ource, in the department GOte- 
d’Or, March 12, 1802, He was educated at Dijon, 
and there began to study laAv, In 1822 he went 
to Paris, and practised successfully for two years 
as a barrist(!i-. His religious views were quite 
unsettled at this time. ‘ He w'as a deist, like all 
the youtli of his day, and a liberal, like almost 
every Erimchman, but Avithout any extreme views.’ 
The s])iritual change in him came sudilenly, and 
then his true life began. He gave up his profes- 
sion, entered the college of St Sulpicc in 1824, and 
Avas ordained juiest in 1827. In 1828 he became 
chaplain of the convent of the Visitation and in 
1820 chaplain of the C\)lh'‘ge Henri IV. Marked 
out by his Liberalism, he Avas asked to help the 
Abbe Lamennais and Montalembert in the estab- 
lishment of the Avenir, the Avell-knoAvn High 
Ghurch and Radical neAvspaper. In 1831 liacor- 
daire and Lamennais were summoned by Govern- 
ment, but acquitted, for Avriting in the Avenir 
against tlie ai>pointment of three bishops by 
Louis-Phili]q)e. Soon after this l..acordaire and 
Montalembert ojtened a free school in Paris, claim- 
ing as a right the liberty of teaching proinksed in 
the charter of 1830. 'fhe school Avas closed by 
the police, ami Lacordaire and Montalembert 
Avere tried and lined one hundred francs. Thir- 
teen months after its first appearance the publica- 
tion of the Avenir was suspended, and, being con- 
ilemned by the pope, Avas then linally giA^en uj). In 
1834 Lacordaire gave a series of Goiiferences to the 
students of the Golh)ge Stanislas Avhich attracted 
great attention, and led the Avay to Ids famou.s 
Goiiferences in Notre Dame, delivered ’in 1835 and 
1836. His audiences were immense, his success as 
a preacher was at its height, Avhen he suddenly 
Avithdrew and Avent to Rome, feeling the need for 
himself of silence and solitude. In 1839 he entered I 


the novitiate of the Dominican order, and in 1840 
reappeared in the pulpit of Notre Darne, clothed in 
the habit of a Dominican monk. The next three 
years of his life Avere spent partly in b' ranee and 
partly in Italy. In 1843 he resumed his Gonferences 
in Notre Dame, and continued them till 1851. Jn 
the revolution of 1848 Lacordaire accepted the 
republic, and was elected to the Gonstituent 
Assembly, Imt resigned his seat ten days after 
his election, as he mu ml he was unsuited for the 
storms of parliamentary life. His last Gonferences, 
delivereil at Toulouse in 1854, are the most elo- 
quent of all. After finishing these (’onferences he 
undertook the direction of the military school of 
SoiToze, and at this post he remained till his death, 
Avhich took place in 1861, a year after his election 
as Academician. Lacordaire was one of the greatiist 
of modern preachers and orators. He laid hold of 
the thoughts of the day, he understood the difli- 
culties he had to deal Avith, and he Avon men to 
the truth by his eloquent reasoning and by his 
love for their souls. See lives b}-^ Montalembert 
(1862; trans. 1863), Dora Green well (1867), Lear 
0882), D’llaussonvillc (trans. 1913), Bezy (1910), 
PauthS(1912). 

L2IC<|llcr* Ornamental oi useful articles of 
bra.ss, such as gas-fitfings and some kinds of furni- 
ture, are usually lacquered to jueserve the surface 
from iliscoloration or corrosion. Iron, tinplate, 
and other metals and alloys are also sonu'times 
lac<|uered. The lacquer used is composed es.senti 
ally of shell-lac or seed-lac, or both, dissolvt'd in 
.spirits of Avine. But its composition varies con- 
siderably. One kind consists of 2 imrts of sliell- 
lac dissolved in 20 jiarts by Aveight of alcohol, 
loss than 1 part of turpentine being mixed Avitli 
it. It is customary, hoAvever, to add small 
quantities of one or more guin-resins, such a.s 
sandarach, amber, and animi‘, to the lacipier, 
Avhich is coloured Avith gamboge, dragon’s blood, 
and other substances. The brass, which is fiist 
heated till the hand can just safely touch it, 
generally receives two coats of lacquer; but some- 
times the first coat is put on Avhen th(‘ metal is 
cold. In the case of dark la(i(|uering the brass is 
first bronzed and coated Avith black lead. fJoal and 
tobacco smoko, as Avell as the vapour or fumi's of 
some chemical substances, in jure lacinierisl surfaces. 

/yac(yv/c?’-?m/r. - The lacquer usiul for the cele- 
brated lacquer-Avare of Jajian differs entindy 
from the lacquer used for brass. ’Fhe body of this 
ware is (»f Avood, and the htc.ipier or Aarnish Avith 
which it is coated is the juice of the lacquer- 
tree (lihns vern icifera), .sometimes also calh‘(l llie 
varnish-tree. This remarkable lacquer not only 
forms a Aery hard surface, but., unlike other 
varnishes, it stands a consiiliuable heat Avithout 
injury, so that in Japan hu'ipiered vessels are used 
for hot soups and hot alcoholic drinks. There are 
numerous Kinds of Japam-se lacquer-Avare, the 
Biniplcst kind being perliajis that with the grain 
of the wood seen, for which a fine transjiarent 
lacquer is u.sed. Eor black lacquer-AA'are the juice 
or varnish is darkened Avith galls and a salt of 
iron, and for red it is mixed Avith about 20 per 
cent, of cinnabar ; orpiment, oxide of iron, and 
Prussian blue being also used as colours. In the 
case of gold and silver lacquer- Avares the varnish 
is mixed with about 30 jier cent, of the poAvder 
of these metals in a line stale of division, so that 
when the .surface is jiolished it shoAvs a metallic 
lustre. Tin is used to imitate gold, the yellow 
hue being given by colour in the varnish. 

The lacquered si;rface of the best ware is 
prepared by a A'ery tedious process, oAving to the 
number of coatiiigfs it receives. For the several 
preliminary ones ci-udi' lacquer is used, together 
with a single coating of jiowdered biscuit earthen- 
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ware and water, the surface being rubbed with a 
whetstone after each. Two or three more coatings 
of lacquer are next applied, each being rubbed 
with charcoal and water. For the linishing coat 
the best lacquer is employed, and this is polished 
’Aith calcined deer-horn, finely imwdered, the linger 
and a little oil bringing up the final gloss. The 
various articles made, such as boxes, vessels, trajs, 
cabinets, <Is:c., are decorated either by inlaying 
with metal, ivory, or mother-of-pearl, by speck- 
ling and gilding with gold or silver, by designs in 
colour, by relief paintings, or by carving. The art 
of lacquering is a very ancient one in Japan, and 
line si)ecimens of old work bring very high prices. 

LacretelUs Jean (biAKLEs Dominique de, 
journalist and historian, was born at Metz on 3<1 
Sejttember 17t)G. He was attracted to J^aris on the 
outbreak of the Revolution ; but there, instead of 
following his profession, that of an a<iva)cate, he 
turned hiss abilities to jounialism, and heli>ed to 
edit Jj€ Journal dcs D/'hats and Le. Jonrnnl dr, 
r<n'is. He managed to escape the Reign of Terror 
by enlisting in the army ; out soon procured his 
release and returned to journalistic work in the 
capital. In IHIO hi; was nominated censor of the 
jiress, having the y(;ar previous been appointed 
professor of History in the university of Paris. 
This ])Ost he held doAvn to TSbS. From IKll a 
member of the French Academy, he became its 
juesident in 1816. Lacretelle (lied near Mficon 
on 26th March 1855. He wrote a series of Avorks, 
respectahle, but of no very outstanding merit, 
dealing Avith the history of l^'ranco from the time 
of the religious Avars dawn to the middle of 
the loth c.entuiT. Of these the most useful 
are Histoire du i)ix-huitidmc SUcle (6 vols. 1808), 
l^rl-ns Ilistorioue de la lUvolution (3 vols. 1801 6), 
and llititoire, ae Fravec pendant Ics Guerres de Iteli- 
gian (‘1 vols, 1814-16). — His older brother, Fiehhe 
Louis (1751 1824), distinguished himself as an 
advocate and journalist, and by his Avritings on 
law and ot hiM- subjects. 

Lacroix, I’aul, French miscellaneous wiiter, 
hotter known by his pen-name of P. L. Jauou, 
BiiiLioriiiLE, Avas born at Paris, on 27th February 
1806. Whilst still at school he began to edit 
editions of the old French classics, as Marot, Rabe- 
lais, i'<:c. Rut it Avas in the field of the historical 
romanite that he Avon his spurs as a Avriter. His 
industry Avas jirodigious, and the number of Avorks 
that issued from his pen immense. Besides actively 
assisting in more than one journalistic enterprise, 
he Avrote romances, jilays, books on history, on 
manners and customs, and on bibliograidiy, and 
edited memoirs, biographies, iS:c. His most valu- 
able productions Avere a series of Avorks on the 
habits, manners, customs, costumes, arts, sciences, 
and intellectual condition of France from the 
middle ages doAvn to the 19th century. His 
bibliographical Avorks are also A^aluable, especially 
tluwe in connection with Molihre. He Avrote tAvo 
elaborate Avorks on the History of Prostitution, 
published under the name o^ Pierre Dufour. 
Prom 1855 onwards Lacroix was custodian of the 
Arsenal library of Paris, and died in that city on 
16th October 1884. 

Lacroix, Sylvestre FraN(?ois, a French 
mathematician, was born in Paris in 1765, taught 
mathematics from 1787 in different educational 
establishments connected with the army, then in 
tlie Normal School, the Polytechnic, the tJniversity 
of France, and the College de France successively. 
He died on 25th May 1843. He is not remarkable 
for original discovery in mathematical .science, 
but deserves to be remembered for his Trait€ 
du Caleul Diff^rentiel et Integral (Paris, 1797; 
7th ed. 1867), and its continuation, Traitd des 


Differences et des Series (1800), Avhich are com- 
plete compilations of the results of all previou.s 
research. 

Lacrosse, a field game played Avith a ball and 
a stick knoAvn as a crosse. It is the national game 
of Canada. The crosse, usually of light hickory, 
is of any length, sometimes under sometimes over 
5 feet, and is bent at the top like a bishop’s crozier 
( Fr. crosse ). Strings of gut or i aAv hide are stretched 
diagonally across the hooked portion of the crosse 
HO as to form a fairly taut networlv. 'J'he ball, 8 to 
8^^ inches in circumference, is solid, and of sponge 
india - rubber. There are two goals, 6 feet high 
and 6 feet Avide, placed, unless otherAvise arranged, 
at not less than 100 yards and not more than 150 
yards apart. The field of play is rectangular, and 
extends some distance beyond each goal ; its 
boundaries, till agreed on before play, are indeter- 
minate. Tlie game is played by tAvo teams, properly 
of tAvelvc players a side. As distinct from associa 
tion football, say, 1)r hockey, each team extends 
the entire length of the field between the goals, 
and the players, excepting the goalkeepers, aie in 
opposing pairs ; the absence of an off-side rule, a 
characteristic feature of the game, makes this 
formation possible. The object of plaj' is for one 
side to drive tlie ball through the goal of the other. 
The ball is scooped up from the ground Avith the 
bent end of the crosse, on which it is carried hoii 
zon tally, while the player runs towards one of the 
goals, trying to dodge his antagonists, or to pitch 
the ball, Avliich may be struck off his crosse only 
by the crosse of an opponent, to a more favourably 
placed member of his side, and tin; game is pre- 
eminently one of combined jilay. Except through 
the goal, the ball may be projielled with the foot 
or leg, but must not be Avilfully handled except, 
Avith restrictions, by the goalkeeper. The body 
i may lie used to impede an opiAommt proAuded no 
force is exerted, and there are rules against sti ik- 
ing, tri[iping, grasping, &c. ’J’he game originated 
in a tribal sport of the North American Indians, the 
Olympic beauty of which Avas extolled by Catlin. 
Subsemiently it AA^as taken mi by the Frimcli and 
other European set-tiers in Canada, and in 1867 
Avas founded the National Lacrosse Association 
ot Canada. ’riiereafter it Avas introduced into 
Riitain, and in 1868 an English Lacrosse Associa- 
tion Avas formed, but the game has never been 
Avidely played. It is played also in the United 
States, in South Africa, in Australia, and elscAA’liere. 

Lcl Orosse, capital of lia Crosse county, Wis- 
consin, stands on the Mississippi, at the mouth of 
TiU (hosse RiAmr, and at the junction of si.\ raihvays, 
195 miles by rail WNW. of MilAvaukee. It con- 
tains a Roman Catholic cathedral, a convent, an 
orphanage, hosjutahs, excellent schools, and a public 
library. ’I’lie city has a large trade in lumber and 
grain. The manufactures include engines and 
boilers, &c., and there are several large lumber- 
mills and iron-foundries. Fop. (1880) 14,505; 
(1920) 30,421. 

Lacryma Christi, a Avine of a sweet but 
piipuant taste, and a most agi*eeable bouipiet, 
Avhich is produced from grapes groAvn on Mount 
Vesuvius. The kind most esteemed is the light red, 
the dark junber- coloured coming next. But the 
genuine wine is very expensive, as only a small 
quantity is produced; and the name (derived from 
a monastery on the mountain) is commonly giv'eri 
in Naples to Capuan and other second-class Avines. 
See Wink. 

^ Lar tan tills, Lucius CA^LIus (or CiEciLius) 
Firm 1 ANUS, an eminent Christian apologist who 
flourished in the early part of the 4th century. 
His Italian descent is more than dubious, but it is 
certain that he Avas brought up in Africa, although 
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it is very unliklly that he was a pupil of Amobius. 
He seems to have settled as a teacher of rhetoric in 
Nkomedia in Bithynia, and most likely he was 
converted there by witnessing the marvellous con- 
stancy of the Christian martyrs under the tenth 
and most savage persecution oi Diocletian. About 
the year 313 he was invited to Gaul by Constantine 
the Great, to act as tutor to his son Crispus, and is 
supposed to have died about 325. His principal 
worJk is his Divinarum histitutiomim lihri m., a 
production both of a polemical and apologetic 
character. His theology is somewhat crude, and 
he has been accused of error in his treatment of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit— his Chiliasm and his 
eschatolo^ were not peculiar to himself. His 
treatise De Ira Dri was inscribed to his friend 
Donatus. (De Mortihus Perseciitornni — new ed. 
Vienna, 1897 — is not his work.) His style is remark 
ably pure, justifying his title of the ‘ Cliristian 
Cicero.’ His character appears to have been ele 
vated but austere, y)erhapH .somewhat soured by the 
poverty and trials of his life. 

Lactantius was remarkably jxijmlar in the middle ages, 
and MSB. and printed editions <)f bi.s work.s are numerous. 
Dufresnoy in his edition (H vols. 1748) enumerates as 
many as 8G editions of Ills eiitii’e works, besides separate 
editions of his different treatises, from 14G1 to 1739 D. 
The best editions are tliose in vols. x.-xi. of the Hibl. 
Pat. Ecd. Lat. by Gersdorf (Leip. 1842-44), in Migne’s 
P(U.r()lo;nn (vol. vi. 1844), and by Brandt and Laubmann 
(Vienna, 181)0-97). There is a translation in Clark’s 
Antc-Xicene Library. 

Lactase# See Fermenta'j'ion. 

Lactation* See Milk, BukAvSt. 

Lac teals* !5ee Digestion. 

Lactic Acidy CHgCIGOHlCOJI, lia.s three 
/onn.s di.stingni.shed by their cliemic.'il properties 
and action on jiolarised light, the inactive \firie(y 
contained in sour milk. In the pure state it is a 
colonilosM, transparent, syrujiy liquid, of .specific 
gravity I ”215. It is witliout smell, lias a sharp 
acid taste, and i.s miscibio with water, alcohol, and 
otliCT. It is foMiied in milk by the fermentation of 
the milk-sugar under the influence of an organised 
ferment. On a large .scale it is msually prcpaied from 
cane-sugar in the following manner : 7 lb. of canc- 
.sugar and A oz. of tartaric acid aie dissolved in 4 gal. 
of water and allowed to stand for a few days ; then 
4 oz. of rotten cheese rubbed up in a gallon of .sour 
milk, and 2^ lb. of zinc oxide (zinc white) are added, 
and the mixture is thoroughly stirred and kept at 
a tomj)orature of about 10;T F. for eight or ten days. 
The liquid is boiled to stop the fermentation, 
filtered, and evay)orated till the zinc, lactate which 
it contains crystallises ; this is then re-di.s.solved 
in water, decomposed with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
the mixture filtered to free it from zinc suljihide, 
and evaporated on a water-hath. It is also made , 
by the action of certain bacteria on starch. 

Lactic acid occurs very widely distributed as a 
product of the natural fermentation of sour vege- 
table materials, such as sauerkraut ; it is also found 
in the stomach and intestines. An isonieiic acid 
of the same composition but slightly diflerent pro- 
perties, called sarco- or para-lactic acid, occurs as a 
product of waste of animal tissues, and is found in 
muscle of all kinds, especially after vioh'.nt exertion 
or artificial tetanus. Sarco -lactic acid has been 
frequently detected in blood soon after its removal 
from the body, in quantities usually below 1 part 
I)er 1000, but it apparently does not occur in normal 
healtliy blood while in the body. 

The tests for lactic acid arc riot very satisfactory. 
On addition of lead acetate and alcoholic ammonia 
to a solution containing lactic acid an insoluble 
lead lactate, 3 Pb 0 , 2 C 8 Ha 03 , is precipitated as a 
white powder. The properties and amount of 
water of crystallisation of the zinc lactates are also 


characteristic. Most of the lactates are ciystalline 
and soluble in water. 

Lactometer* or Galactometer, a very simpb 
instrument for testing the richness of milk ; it con 
sists of a glass tube graduated to 100 parts. New 
milk is poured in up to the top of the graduated 
part ana allowed to stand ; and when the cream 
has completely separated the value of its quan- 
tity is shown by the number of parts in the 100 
which it occupies. Another form of instrument 
was invented l>y Doeffel, consisl/ing of a small 
hydrometer with a scale 2 inches long divided 
into 20 degrees, the. zero lieing placed (tt the point 
to which tlie instrument sinks in water, and the 
20th degree corresponding Avith the density 1-0383. 
This instrument is preferred by the continental 
chemists; and 14“ is held to show milk undiluted 
with water. 

Lactiicarium* Sec Lettuce. 

Ladakh'* one of the frontier districts of tlic 
Kashmir State, in tlie valley of the I’ppei Indus, 
and behind the great central range of the Hima- 
layas. The Lailakhis, some 30,000, are of T'uiauiaii 
stock and Buddhists in religion. The e.-ipital i.s 
Le (q.v.). — The district consists of the tlin-e 
tehstls of Ladakh, Skardu, and Kargil, and ha.s 
(1911) a total population of 186,0()U, of vh(»m 
1.50,000 ( mostly in Skardu and Kargil) are Moham- 
medans. See Kashmir. 

Lad'sillUIll (Arab, hhhht : Gr. luhuiou), a 
curiou.s, (lelicately-.sccnted, re.sinous gum 
e.xudes from ceitain kinds of fist us, ehii'tly 
crefints', C. t/laurtis, find (\ laiirifolms, gjoAviiig in 
Crete, Cyprus, and p.rrts of Asia. Minoi. C. ludant- 
ferus, strange to say, does not ]>roduee the gum. 
Ladanum, under the name of Lalalannm. is alluded 
to hy^ Browning in raravelsus : and there, aie 
iutere.sting aiticles under LtuhnniiH and Jjde in 
the Freiieli Encyclopedic, ix. 172 and ,*{3G, in which 
the gnm is .said to be (tollecl.od on fiinges of hiulher 
attaehe<l to long j)oles, .-ind diUAvn ovei the shiuhs in 
the heat of the day. In Cy]»rns at the piesent lime 
the gum is actually collected fiom thebeauls of the 
:?oats that browse among tbe bushes, a .system 
mentioned by Herotlotns, iii. 112. At one time 
adannrn was used in medicine and as a j)erfume ; 
t is now, in the form of small Mark halls, a costly 
l/Oy' fingered by soft-luindod idleis in tbe Levant 
Ladiii* ^ee Engadine. 

Lading* F*n.L df. See Bill of La din (l 

Lado* a station on the left bank of tlu; ’NYliite 
Nile, in 8“ 5' N. hit., established by tloidon in 
875, Tbe laido enclave, ('xtending from the Nile 
•n the east to 30° E. long, on tbe west, the (k)ngo 
boundary on the south-west, and 8“ 50' N. lat. on 
the north, Avas leased to Leopold IT., king of the 
Belgians, but reverted on bis death to Auglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. See (tOndokoro. 

Lad'OtfSl* Lake, the l.-irge.st lake of FiUro])e, is 
situated a short distance N. and E. of St Petcis- 
burg, being crossed by the frontier line betAveen 
Russia and Finland. It is 129 miles in length, 
78 in breadth, and 6998 so. m. in area. The son them 
and eastern shores are Ioav and marshy ; but on 
the north-Avest the coast is broken, and rises into 
cliffs. There, too, are numerous islands. The bike 
receives the waters of Lake Onega and Lake Ilmen 
in RiLssia, and of Lake Sairna and other lakes in 
Finland ; and its OAvn Avnlers are carried off' to tlie 
Gulf of Finland V>y the Neva (q.v.). The average 
depth of Lake Ladoga does not exceed 300 feet, 
except in the north -Avest, Avhere over a limited area 
the depth is alwut 730 feet. In order to obviate 
the difficulties of navigation from shallows and 
sunken rocks, canals hav(‘ been constructed to con- 
nect the mouths of the rivers that reach it along 
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the south and south-east shores. The principal is 
the Ladoga Canal ( 70 miles long and 60 feet wide ). 
This canal system forms the thoroughfare for a 
very extensive traffic between the Vmga and the 
Baltic, and a secon<l canal parallel to the old Ladoga 
Canal has been constructed. A Finnish canal to 
the Baltic is projected. Communication by water 
subsists between Lake La<loga and the White Sea 
as well as the Caspian. The fauna of the lake 
is arctic in character. Two of the islands in the 
north-west, Valamo and Konevetz, are each the 
seat of a monastery, founded in 960 and 1393 
respectively, and are visited by thousands of 
])ilgrims yearly. 

Ladroiics* or Mariana Islands, a group of 
fifteen islands in the western Pacific, north of the 
Carolines, in 13“-2]° N. hit. and 144“-146‘’ K. long., 
disposed in a row almost due north and sontYi ; 
their united area is about 420 sq. m. They were 
discovered by Magellan ( 1521 ), whose sailors called 
them tlie ‘ 'rhieves’ (Ladroyies) Islands,' from the 
thievish propensity dis})laye<l by the natives; in 
lt»0H they received the name of Mariana Islands. 
In ]<S98 Cuam was ceded by Spain to the Cnited 
States, and in 1899 the remainder of the grouj) 
were sold to Clerrnany. They were assigned to 
Japan as mandatory power in 1919. A channel 
<livides the islands into two groups. The five to 
(be south are low and flat, those to the north 
mountainous ; most are thickly wooded, and all 
are well watered, fruitful in coconuts, rice, maize, 
x'otton, sugjir, tobacco, and indigo. 'Idie area culti- 
vated, however, is small, and the trade is of little 
conse(iuenc(i. The people are mostly indigenous 
(/'hamorroH and 'ragals from Luzdn, i»esides a Tnix<*d 
race of piutly Span’sli dese.ent. At the time when 
the islands we,r(! discovered the inhabitants were 
leckoned at 60,000, but the present population 
( ineduding (luani) is about. 20,000. Under Spanish 
Tuio their former gaiety and cheerful industry 
changed to dull, apathetic indilference and laziness. 
'I’hc largest island is Guam, with an area of 198 
srp m,, Jind a j) 0 ]). of over 1.3,000; on it is the only 
town, Agana, 

Lady^ n woman of distinction correlatively to 
Lord (q.v,), uHe<l in a more extensive sense in 
common parlance correlatively to (jentlcinan. As 
a title it belongs to peeresses, the wives of peers 
and of lords by courtesy, the word Lady being in 
all these cases prefixed to the peerage title. The 
danghteiH of dukes, marcpiises, and earls are by 
courtesy ilosignated by the title Lady prefixeil to 
the Christian naTue and surname ; a title not 
lost by marriage with a commoner, ‘Lady,’ pre- 
fixed to their husband’s surname is the usual 
title of wives of Baronets (q.v.) and knights. See 
Courtesy Titles, Address (Forms of). 

Ladybird {Coccindla), a genus of pretty little 
beetles, generally of a brilliant red or yellow colour, 
with black, red, wliite, 
'\*’**?* tM C**^ ^ y^jllow spots. The 

T form is nearly hemi- 

spherical, the under- 
surface flat, the thorax 
/y WFa and head small, the 

S Hit' ilM antenna', and legs short. 

^ Wljcn handled they emit 

I ^lllllliF i a yellowish fluid, with 

a a disagreeable smell. 

\ Adults and larva*, feed 

^ chiefly on aphides, and 

Ladybird (CoccmcZZaoocMaia), are tlms most useful to 
magnified. hop-growers and other 

agriculturists. The eggs 
are laid under the leaves of plants, on which the 
larvm afterwards run aboiit in nursuit of aphides. 
In late autumn the surviving adults find safe corners, 


and hibernate till spring'!: Ladybirds occasionally 
occur in immense numbers, and from ignorance of 
their usefulness have sometimes been regarded 
with superstitious dread. The family of winch the 
genus is typo, Coccinellidep, includes about 1600 
species, of which forty or so are British. One of 
the commonest forms (C. septcmpunctata) is found 
over all Europe, and in parts of Asia and Africa. 
The name is apparently a modification of Ladyhyg^ 
lady referring to the Virgin Mary, as the German 
name Marienkofer suggests. 

Lady a chapel dedicated to the Virgin 

Mary (‘Our Lady ’), and usually, hut not always, 
placed eastwards from the altar wlien attached to 
cathedrals. Henry VII. ’s Chapel at Westminster 
is the lady chapel of that church, 

Lady-day« one of the regular quaiter-days in 
England and Ireland, on which remt is generally 
maile payable. It is the 25th of March in each 
year; but in some districts Old Lady Uay (April 
6) is still observed as the term day. See Annun- 
01 VTION. 

Lad^ Fern {Athyrimn Filisr-fonu/ina, or Asplen- 
turn Ftlix-fcerm'na), a beautiful fern, common in 
moist woods in Britain, with bipiimate fronds 
sometimes 2 feet long. The whole plant has an 
extremely gra.<ieful appearance. It is said to jiossess 
the, same anihelmintie properties as the male fern. 
Lady’s Bedstraw. See Bedstraw, 

Lady’.S Mantle A*// o// ///«), a genus of liei h- 
aceous jilants, chiefly natives of t(‘m])eiate and 
cold climates, of the natural older ]{osace.T‘, sub- 
order Sanguisorbea' ; having small and numeions 
flowers, an 8-cleft calyx, no coiolla. ami the fruit 
.surrounded by tlie jiersistent calyx. The name 



Alpine T .ady’s Mantle ( A IchrmiUa alpina ) : 
a, a flewer. 


lady’s mantle, signifying Mantle of Oiir Lady- i.e. 
of the Virgin Mary — is derived from the form of 
the leaves. — The Common Lady’s Mantle {A. 
vidgaris) is abundant on banks and in pastures 
throughout Britain. Its root -leaves are large, 
plaited, many-lobed, and serrated; its floweis, in 
corymbose terminal clusters, are u.sually of a yellow- 
ish-green colour. — The Alpine Lady’s Mantle (A. 
alpina) grows on Scottish mountains, and has 
digitate serrated leaves, white and .satiny hene^ath. 
— A common plant in British pastures is the Field 
Ijady’s Mantle, or Parsley Piert (A. arvensis). 
Lady’s Fingers, See Kidney V etch. 

Ladysmith* a small town in Natal (named 
from a colonial governor’s wife), 140 miles NW. 
of Durban by rail. On the outbreak of the Trans- 
vaal War in 1899 it, including the army of Sir 
George Wliite, was invested by the Boer forces, 
and after a siege of one hundred and twenty days, 
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was relieved hy Sir Kodvers Jiuller on 28th Feb- 
ruary 1900. I*op. 6600. 

Lady*.s SJippt^r {CypHpedium), a genus of 
orc.bidH, of winch one species, C. Calceolus, 
found in a few places in the north of England, 
is reckoned one of the most beautiful of British 
oi'chid.M. The genus is remarkable for the large 



«, Ci/jjripedium spectahilc ; h, flower and leaf of 
G. ba7'batum. 


ijiflated lij) of the corolla. Several very beautiful 
species aie natives of the colder parts of North 
A iiKu ica. C. fi/>Kcf((hile is a North American species ; 
C. harlnduni, a native of Java. Both are in culti- 
vation, the former in hardy collections, the latter 
in hothouses. 

Lady’s Smock. Sec Cress. 

Laekeil. a noithem suhurb of Brussels, Avith 
tlie cryjd of the Bolj^ian loyal family in the Church 
of the Virgin, and a royal palace (built in 1782; 
burned 1890 ; rebuilt in the same style). 

LacMiiicc. Bene Theodore IIyacinthe, a 
distinguished physician, was born at Q,uimj)er, in 
Lower Brittany, 17tli KeJnuary 1781. lie sLidied 
medicine under bis uncle at Nantes, and at Jkaris 
under (Jorvisart, to whom the medical profession 
is mainly indebted for tin? introduction of ]>cic,us- 
sion in the investigation of diseases of the chest 
(although tlie original discoveiy is due to Auen- 
brugger). In 1799 Laennec Avas an .army-doctor in 
the held ; in 1814 he* became the chief editor »)f the 
JuuriKil de Miidccn^c ; in 1816 he Avas appointed 
chief ])hysician to the H6pital Necker, and it Avas 
there tljat he soon after made the discovery of 
‘mediate’ an.scultation, or, in other Avord.s, of the 
use of the Stethoscope (q.v.). In 1819 he published 
liis great Tmi(^ dc I' Ausc altatiun Mediate. He 
retired to die (of consumption) in his native prov- 
ince, 13th August 1826. 

L»;tare Sunday. See Golden Bose. 
Linvulose. SceSlT(;Aii. 

Lafarg^e, John ( isnr, 1910), born in New York. 
AA'as the son of abrench ollicer, studied art in Paris, 
visited Japan and the South Seas, and became one 
of the most eminent and versatile painters of hi.s 
time —portraits, landHcap<;s, religious subjects, book 
illustrations, and stained-glass Avindow's being all 
among his triumphs. 

Lafayette, capital of Tippecanoe county, 
ImUaria, on the Wabash River, and on the W.abash 
and Erie Canal, 63 miles NW. of Indianapolis, at 
the intersection of five rail av ays. It is a fiourish- 
ing city, in the midst of a rich prairie country. 


Laid out in 1825, it contains numerous churches, 
the Purdue state university, bridge, pork-packing, 
Avagoii, s.afe, and other Avorks. Pop. 22,600 (Avith 
West Lafayette 26,000). 

La Fayette, Madame de, the reformer of 
French romance-writing, Avas born in 1634, her 
father being a marshal and governor of Havre. 
She married the Comte de La Fayette in 1655, and 
was a member in her youth of the literary circle 
which met in the 115101' de Bambouillet. She was 
the intimate friend of Mine de S^vigno, and in her 
thirty-third year formed a liaison with La Boche- 
foucaiild, Avhich lasted until his death in 1680. 
She died in 1693. Her novels Zmdc and the Prin- 
cesse de Clih^es led to a reaction in taste against the 
fantastic .and long-Avinded romances of sucli writers 
as J.,a (‘alprenkle and Mdlle de Sendery. She had 
a genuine command of i)assion and knoAvledge of 
character, anti in lier t'rinvesse de CUees gave a 
vivid and faithful ])icture of tlie court-life of her 
tljiy. She committed, however, a curious ana- 
chronism in transferring the men and Avomen of Louis 
XIV. ’s age to the court of Henry H. ; for exam])lc, 
her Duchessede Valentinois is Mine de Montespan, 
the Prince de Cleves is the Comte de La Fayette, and 
the Due de Nemours is La Rochefoucauld. Her 
novels, saysGeruzez, Avere mon* than a novelty, they 
were almost a revolution. Her works 5115 aoIs. 
(1812; ncAV ed. 1882); of her Memoires the licsl 
edition is by Asse (1890). Sec hooks by D’Hansson- 
Aulle (1891) and Lilian Rea (1908), and Saintt' 
Reuve’s Poriraits de Fen^jnes. 

Lafayette. Marte Jean Paui, Roch Yves 
Gilrert Motiek, Marquis de, aaas bom in the 
castle of (Jhavagnac, in Auveigm*, Glh September 
1757. He belonged to an ancient family ; came to 
his estates at thirteen ; marrii'd three years lat ei- ; 
entered the army, and sailed, in spite of the at least 
jiiofessed opposition of the court, for America in 
1777, to ofler his savohI to the colonists in their 
struggle for independence. He became an intimate 
and admiring friend of Washiii'Bon, who g.'ive him 
the command of a division after his eondnet at 
the battle of RrandyAvine. Tlie treaty hetwi'i'ii the 
insurgents and FraTnu; at once led to war hetAveeii 
Fr.ance and England, and Lafayette returned to his 
country early in 1779. Six months later lie again 
ero.ssed the Atlantic, Avas charged Avitli the defence 
of Virgini.a, and Inul his shaie in the battle of 
VorktoAvn, wdiich juaiitically closed the war. On 
a third visit to North America in 1784, after the 
conclusion of peace, he was received in such a 
manner that his tour AA^as a continual trinniiih. 

Lafayette had inihihed lihera.1 principles in the 
freer air of America, and Avas (‘ager for reforms in 
his native country. He avus called to the Assembly 
of Notables in 1787, and sat in its successor, 
the Asseinhly of the States General, and in that 
Avhich grew out of it, the famous National Assemlily 
of 1789. He took a prominent part in its pioceeif- 
ings, and laid on its table, on the 9th July 1789, 
a declaration of rights based on Jellerson’s Declara- 
tion of Independence. He Avas soon appointed to 
tlie chief command of the armed citizens, Avhere- 
upon ho formed the National (iuard, and gave it 
the tricolor cockade. Indeed, in tlie lirst stages of 
the Revolution, it seemed as if the ‘Graridison- 
(honiAvell-Lafayette ’ had the destinies of France 
in his hands. But the fever of revolution soon 
surged too hotly for the constitutional eliannels 
ifi Avhich he Avould have hail it flow. He struggled 
incessantly for oider and humanity, yet Avas 
mortitied to the heart by the furious violence of 
the mob which butchered Foiilon and brandished 
the reeking heart of the commandant Bertliier 
before his eyes. The Jacobins hated his modera- 
tion, while the court abhorred his reforming zeal. 
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and both combined to defeat him in liis canvass 
against Potion for the mayoralty of Paris. Along 
with Bailly he founded the club of the Feuillants, 
and he supported the abolition of title ^ well as 
of all class privileges. After the ad(»ption of the 
constitution of 1790 he retired to his estate of 
Lagrange till he received the command of the army 
of Ardei nes, with which he won the first victories 
at Philippeville, Maubouge, and Florennes. But 
the hatred of the Jacobins increased, and at length 
Lafayette, who had come from the army to Paris 
j)ublicly to denounce the Jacobin Club, finding on 
Ids return to the camp that he could not persuade 
ids soldiers to march to Paris to save the consti- 
tution, rode over into the neutral territory of Li<ige. 
lie was seized by the Austrians and imprisoned at 
Olmiitz till Bonaj)artc obtained his liberation in 
1797; but he took no ])art in public allairs during 
the asc(mdency of Bonaparte. lie sat in the 
(Jiamber of Ikjputies from 1818 to 1824 as one of 
the (i.vtreme LeR, and from 1825 to 1830 he was 
again a leader of the oi)i>osition. In 1830 he took 
an aetivi! part in the revolution, and commanded 
the National Cuards. In 1824 he revisited America, 
b> invitation of Congress, who vot(jd him a grant of 
2()0,00() dollars and a township of land. He died at 
Paris, 20tli May 1834. 

See his Mdmoires el Correspondanec (8 vola. 1837-40) ; 
books by lleguault Warm (1824), {Sarauuc (1832), 
B. Tuckennan (New York, 1889), liardoux (1892 9.»)» 
Crow (1910) ; Belloc, haul JJaya of the French Motiarclii/ 
(1910); the Diary and Letters of Gouverneiir Morris 
(1888); and Lomol’s Particijialion dc la France a 
C Klabltsscmenl des Htats Unis (1889-91). 

LillliitCf .) ACCRUES, a French banker and states- 
maji, boin at Bayonne, 24th October 1767, Ixgan 
lif(‘ as a l)ankev’s clerk in Paris, and in 1805 
l>egan l>usiness on his own account. lie soon 
a<! 4 uiied great wealth and in 1814 was ma<h‘ 
governor »)1 the Bank of France. After the second 
jestoiation he joined the opposition in the (Jiani- 
l)(!r of lleputies, and enjoyed the highest popularity 
in Paris ; he was elected by all twenty s(!ctions 
in tlie city in 1817. In 1830 he made his house the 
headfpiai ters of the friends of the revolution, ami 
out ol his piivate means supplied great part of the 
funds for carrying througli the movement. In 
November lie was entrusted with the formation of 
a cabinet, but he only held power until 12th Maich 
following. Meanwhile he Avas obliged to sell his 
property to pay his debts. A national subset ip 
tion pieservod him his hotel in Paris; and from the 
ruins of his fortune he founded a new lliscount 
Bank in 1837. As the government receded fiom 
the principl(!s of the revolution of 1830 Laflitte 
became active in oppijsition, and in 1843 was elected 
j)resident of the Cliamberof Deputies. He died at 
Paris, 2Gth May 1844. 

PlEliRE ( 1823-1903 ), disciple and friend 
of Comte, and exponent of Positivism (q.v.). 
Lafitc. See Bordi'.aux. 

Lafitte, Jean, pirate. See Bar atari a. 
Lafontaine, Jean de, was born, 8th July 
1621, at Cbateau-Phierry, in Champagne. His early 
education was neglected. He was placed in a 
clerical seminary, Avhich he soon <iuitted to under- 
take his father’s duties as master of woods and 
forests. Early in life he devoted himself to the 
study of Rabelais, Marot, and other old writers, 
and set himself to the composition of verses — all of 
them more or less worthless. In 1664 he published 
a verse translation of the Eunuchus of Terence, and 
then went up to Paris, where he won the favour of 
Fouquet, who awarded him a pension of 1000 francs 
on condition that he furnished a piece of verse 
quarterly. The verses thus producea showed con- 
siderable originality, and their author became the 
darling of the ladies of highest distinction in Paris. 


During six years he wrote little, abandoning 1dm- 
self to a life of gallantry and to socia,! meetings 
with Molitjre, Boileau, and Racine. His Contea ei 
Nouvclles en Vers appeared in 1665 ; his Fables 
Choisies mises en Vers in 1668; and his Amours de 
Psyche et de Cupidon in 1669. Among his chief 

f atronesses were Marguerite of Lorraine and the 
luchess of Bouillon, and for nearly twenty years 
he was maintained in the household of Mme de 
la Bablifere. In 1684 he read an admirable Dis- 
cours en Vers on his rece])iion by the Academy, to 
which he was admitted much against the wish of 
the king. In her later years Mme de la Sablicre 
became devout, but Lnfontaine attached himself 
to the dissolute Prince <le Conti, pursuing in his 
old age the follies and dissipations of his youth. 
She died in 1693, and for his two remaining ^years he 
was cared for by Mine d’Hcrvart, who maintained 
him until his death, which 0 (tcurred at Paris on 
April 13, 1695. During an illness about two years 
before he had allowed himself to be converted in 
so far at least as to acknowledge the impropriety of 
the Contes and, it is said, destroy a new play. He 
was one of the idlest, the most reckless, the mo.st 
frivolous and dissipated of men, but he was like- 
wise one of the most lovable and channing, as he 
was assuredly one of the most gifted. 

I'he subjects of the Contes are taken from Boc- 
caccio, Ariosto, Machiavelli, Rabelais, the llejHa 
ineron, the Cent Nonvelles nouvelles^ Apuleius, 
Athemeus, and other writers. The stories are retold 
with inimitable skill, Lafontaine surpassing in wit 
and in narrative dexterity tin*- authors with whom 
he challenged comparison. Nothing could be easier, 
more spark linj^, more ingeniously and gracefully 
turned than his verse. Tin; language has a racy 
archaic llavour, the style combining the elegance 
of the 17th century writers with something of the 
Rabelaisian richness. The subjects are nearly all 
of the grossest ilescription, and their grossness is 
in most cases artfully heightened by Lafontaine. 
His story of Alaciel, for example, is a deeply- 
degraded ver-sion of the sombre though voluptuous 
tale told by Boccaccio. As for the Fables, their 
charm is undying, and they are free from the impro- 
priety of the Ihnfes. It has been truly said of them 
l>y Silvestre de Sacy that they supply three several 
delights to three several ages The child rejoices 
in the freshness an«l A'iA'idness of the story ; tln^ 
eager student of literature in the. consummate art 
with which it is told ; the experienced man of the 
world in the subtle reflections on character and life 
Avhich it conveys.’ Nevertheless the general verdict 
of F rench critics on Lafontaine can hardly fail to 
seem unduly high to his English readers. 'I^'lniodoie 
de Banville, for example, mairl tains that he is not 
merely an artist supreme in lyric comedy, but a 
great romantic jmet, in whose work there is always 
a ‘ Avindow oven to heaven. ’ Such prai.se is hardly 
judicious. Lafontaine Avas a sparkling satirist, a 
brilliant versilior, aAvell-nigh incomparable master 
of the dillicult art of telling a story in rhyme. He 
combined, as another ciitic has said, the floAver of 
the esjirit Gaulois Avith a perfume of antiquity. He 
Avas a great — not merely an amusing — writer, but 
he Avas not a great poet. With all its graces, his 
Averse has not the melody, the pas.sion, the poAver 
of sugge.sting a beauty and mystery beyond the 
meaning of ; he words, that mark high l^^ric 
Avork. 

See Sainto-Beuve’s Portraits LitCraires, vol. i. ; Ban- 
ville’s Petit Traitd de Poisie Fran^aise ; Tainc’s Essai ; 
and monographs by Lucas Collins (1882), Grouchy 
(1893), Lafenestro (1896), Faguet (1900), and F. Hamel 
(1912). 

Lai^erlOfy Selma, SAvedish romantic novelist, 
was born, the daughter of an army officer and 
landed proprietor, on the estate of MArbacka in 
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Viinnlaiid, 20th Novemher 1858. She taught for 
ton yours in n girls’ school in Stockholm, and was 
uftenvards a governess at Ijundskrona, but from 
1895 gave liers(}lf entirely to literature. The 
legends of lier native distiict, scarce a century 
old, but witli primitive elements in them, were the 
matci i;il upon which she experimented. In 1890 
some, eliapters of her (hisfa Jierlings Saga, spun out 
of tliese materials, won a prize in a comi>etition 
<;on(lncted by a St ockholm literary periodical, 

'riie complete romance, was published next year. 
At once Miss Lagerhif took rank as the foremost 
Swedish writer of her day, and one of the foremost 
in Ihirope. Others of her books have shown her 
g(mius under new as^jects, and this or that has been 
preferred by critdcs, but Gosta Jirrhug remains 
the most popular. Aitar Oftijiiliga Laakar (1894; 
trails. liuiisihle. Links, 1899) came A)i1ilrisis 
Miraklcr (1897; trans. 1899), which, inspiriMl by 
the frescoes of Orvieto (hithedral, jiroved that her 
])Owor was not inseparable from the Vai inland 
scene. Kn Ilerrganhsagcn ( 1899) and Drotinntqar 
i Kiutgahalla Qnevns of KnngrhaUa, 1907) 

Avere followed by another mastei jtiec'e, Jerusalem 
(1901-2; trans. 1915-17), in which the .scene 
shifts from Dalarne to the Holy Land; a pro- 
foundly imaginative lale of j)ea.sant leligious 
tinthusifism. Nils llolgerssuns Unclrrhara Jicsa 
{1900-7; The Adroit urcs of Nils, 1907-11) wa,s 
Avritten to furnish primary schools Avith a book aliout 
Sweden. Among later Avorks Kejsam ar Portu- 
(/(dlia ( 1915 ; IUmperor o/Portugnllia, 1910) has been 
iiailed as her best constructed novel. MArhacka 
(trans 1924) is autobiographical. Miss Lageihtf 
Avas the first woman admitted to the SAvedish 
Academy (1914), and the first SAvede UAvarded a 
Nohel Prize (1909). 

Iiag:o MagfiSfiore. See MAcioioriE. 
Lagfoniys. See Ociiotona. 

Lag^OOIl ( I.«'it. lacuna, ‘ a holloAv,’ ‘a pool ’) is a 
species of lake formed hy the overflowing of the sea 
or of rivers, or by the infiltration of Avater from 
those. They are found only in low lying lands, 
smdi as the coasts of Holland, Italy, the Balti<‘, 
and the east coast of South America ; are gener- 
jilly shallow, and do not always present the same 
as[»ect. In some cases they are complettdy <lried 
u]) in summer; in others, after being once foriruMl, 
they preserve throughout the Avhole year the char- 
acter of stagnant marshy j)Oo!s ; and in others again 
the sea, Avhich reunites them to itself in Avinter, is 
separabid from them in .summer by a bar of sand or 
shingle. 

LllffO.Si) a seaport on the south coast of Portu- 
gal, 90 miles KNK. from the extremity of (hipe 
St Vincent ; pop. 8000, Avho fish for tunny and 
sardines. In the bay of Lagos Admiral Boscawen 
defeated the French Toulon fleet, 18th August 
1759. 

Lll|S^O.S« a [wovince, an island, and a toAvn in the 
SW. of Nigeria. Tlie island has an area of ‘P,* 
sq. m. ; and at its western end stands the toAvn, the 
principal connneroial )dace on this part of the coast, 
Avith a safe harbour (improved since 1911). Pop. 
40,000. Previous to the interference of the British, 
Lagos was one of the chief entre])otH for the exjmrt 
of slaves. Created a .separate government in 186,S, 
the colony formed part of the AVest African Settle- 
ments (from 1806) and of the Gold Coast (from 
1874) successively. It Avas constittited a colony in 
1886. In 1906 the Southern Nigeria Protoeforate 
Avas plficed under the administration of TiUgos 
colony, and the Avhole area was named Colony ainl 
Protectorate. The latter Avn.s amalgamated in 
1914 Avith the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria 
to form the Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria, in 
Avhich Lagos is the capital of Southern Nigeria. 


Las^OSta (Slav. Lastoco), a Dalmatian island, 
Italian by the treaty of Rapallo (1920). 

Lag:o$toiiiU8. See Chinchilla. 

La{P'aiig:e, Jo.seph Louis, Comte, the great 
algebraist, Avas born at Turin, 25th January 
1736. His fatlicr, avIio, as Avell as his mother, 
Avas of French descent, AA'as Avar-treasuror to the 
Piedmontese goA^ernnient. In later life Lagrange 
explained his first application to the study of 
mathematics by the fact that the family pro]>- 
erty ha<l been lost in speculations. At the age 
of scA'enteen a paper of Halley’s in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions turned him tOAvards algebra 
and analytical geometry, and tlum his pow('rs 
developed Avith striking pn'cocity. In 1754 he 
AA%‘is apj)ointed mathematical professor in the 
Royal School of Artillery ; at the sann* time 
he discoA'ered a series for dill'orential cx])ansion 
analogous to the binomial theorem of N(;wton, and 
attracted Killer’s attention by a letter on the 
general solution of certain isoperinietrical ])roblems 
Avhich had been proposed to the best mathema- 
ticians in ICuropc. He also corresponded Avith 
D’Alembert, then the leader of FVench scion tilic 
society. At Euler’s suggestion Frodeiick the Great 
appointed Lagrange to suci-eed him as director of 
the Academy of Berlin. Before leaving Piedmont 
he did mucli original Avork in integration and 
partial dillerences, applying mathematical methods 
to phy.sics and astronomy, and a.ssisted, in 1758, 
to found the Turin Acadcmiy of Sedenees. In 1762, 
by his completion of the Calculus of Variations, 
the main theory of Avhich had been foreshadow 0(1 
in bis discussion of isoporimetricals, and his in- 
ve.stigations of sound, harmonics, At. by mwv 
analytical methods, Lagrange gained a European 
reputation, though at the ex^jeiise of his health, 
Avfuch Avas never afbnwards robust, llis memoir 
on the moon’s libration, Avhich in 1764 obtained 
the prize of the French Academy, brought into 
prominence his great ‘ nrinc.iide of virtual veloci- 
ties,’ Avhic.h Avas presently to oe so largcdy utilised 
in dynamical prohlems. Lagrange gave the first 
complete ])rooi of Laplace’s generalisation, that, 
so far as the laAvs of motion are concerned, our 
solar system is nece.ssarily stable and permanent, 
becau.se all the changes of the jdanotary orbits, 
caused by their re(!iprocal gravitation, are periodic;. 
While in Pru.ssia, from 1766 to 1787, Lagrange 
read before the Berlin Academy about sixty dis.ser- 
tations on the application of the, higher analysis 
to mechanics and dynamics. From the leaning 
results of the.se memoiis and of his previous AA'ork, 
luly marshalled and systematised, arose Lagrange’s 
principal work, the Mlcanique Anahjtigur, Avhich 
was jmblished (1788) in Paris under the super- 
VLsion of Legendre. The central theory, unifying 
the science of dynamics in all its chwelopments, 
Avas the principle of virtual velocities Avhich he had 
established in 1704. 

Just before the issue of the AUcanique Analy- 
tique, Lagrange arrived in Paris, to he Avelcomed 
by the court and lodge‘1 in the Louvre Avith a 
pension of 6000 francs. In 1791 he Avas elected 
foreign member of the Royal Society of London. 
He commanded universal res}»ect c‘ven in the crisis 
of the Revolutioji, and avrs appointed profe.ssor in 
the Normal and T^>Iy technic Schools, one of the 
first members of the Bureau dcs Longitudes, and 
Ava.s enthusiastically in favour of the ncAv decimal 
and metrical system. Ho aars a])pointed member 
of the senate under Bonaparte, Avho also bestowed 
on him the title of Count and the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour. He did more than any 
other, except Euler, to develop the applications of 
the infinitesimal calculus. 

Partly oAving to his Aveak constitution, Lagrange 
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was extremely regulai' in liis habits, abstemious 
in food, with bis work ever most systematically 
distributed. His various treatises, read to the 
Academies of Turin, Berlin, and Paris, now fill 
seven quarto volumes. Other imj)ortant works 
are Thcone dcs Fonctions (2d ed. 1813), Lemons sur 
4e Cafcul dcs Fonctions, lUsoLntion des Equations 
Nuniiriques. Lagrange died at Paris, lOtb April 
1813. 

La Guaira* See Guaira. 

La Hague, the north-west extremity of the 
peninsula m (k)teutin, in the north of France, over 
against Alderney of the Channel Islands. It is 
crowne.d by a iighthou.se, 158 feet high. This 
must not ))e confounded with La Hogue (q.v.). 

La Harpe, .Iean Francois de, French wiiter, 
born at Paris, November 20, 1739, finst attracted 
attention in 1763 by a succ(jssfiil tragedy, BW- 
'ivicl:. His fame was fui lher enhanced by a series 
of eloquent jfClogcs. But his other jdays on the 
classii' model, such as Ttmolcon, Fhnrantond, and 
dustacc II'o.so, entirc'ly failed. Melanie, Phdor- 
tdr, and Cmvo/oa, were more successful. Tils best- 
known works arc, however, his critical hictures, 
publij^li(‘d in 12voIm, ( 1799-1805) as Lyc6c, on Conrs 
dc J^dtrndior, which long remained a stamlard of 
literary criticism. That portion which relat(*s to 
ancient literature is of littui value, and that which 
treats of contemporary writers is entirely worth- 
less, owing to the bitL'.rness and pride of tiie critic ; 
but the intervening portion gives a fairly comjdcte 
critical history of French literatme. Ilis Conrs- 
pondanco Lifti'niirc, publisluid in 1801, by the 
bitterness of its crithusm.'-' rekindled fierce contro- 
versi('s. The Revolution, at it^ coi^mencement, 
found no more ai<l(!nt admirer than Ra Harpe; but 
aftm- live months’ inii>risonment for refusing to 
countenance the cxtiemes to wliich the immoderate 
zealots of the movaunent juished matters his views 
entirely changed, and he became a lirni supporter 
of church and crown. A posthumous work, La 
Vision dc Ca.:ottc., must he ranked amongst the 
best achievements of his ])en. TIis graceful stylo 
and keenness of observation are jierhaps more than 
counterbalanced by his ])artiality, vehemence of 
judgment, and sup(uficiality. I^a Harpe died 
February II, 1803. See Sainte-Beuve, taascric^ 
du l.nndi, vol. v, 

Lallll, an important alUuent of the Rhine (q.v.) 
in its middle course. 

La a roadstead on the east side of th? 

[leninsula of (%)tentin, in the north of France (not 
to be confounded with Cape La Hague, q.v.). On 
May 19, 1692, the French fleet of fortv-f<mr sail 
under Tourville, which Louis XIV. had collected 
for the purpose of invading Englaml in support of 
James II., was defeated here by the combined 
English and Dutch fleets of ninety ves.sels under 
the Jacobite Admiral Kussell, Twelve large F rench 
line-of-battle sliips which took refuge in the shallow 
roadstead of La Hogue were destroyed, under the 
eyes of King James, by boats’ crows led by Adiuiial 
Kooke. See Macaulay’s History. 

Lahore, capital of the Punjab and of a di.strict 
and of a division, stands near the left bank of the 
llavi. Pop. (1868) 125,413; (1921, witli canton- 
ment) 281,781 — 149,000 of them Mussulmans. The 
native city covers 640 acres, and is surrounded by 
a brick wall 16 feet high, with thirteen gates. The 
fort occupie.s a commanding position to the north- 
east, and near it are the nio.sque of Aurungzebe and 
Runjeet Singh’s tomb. The older portion of the 
European civil station is called Anarkalli, which 
is connected with the city by a fine road, the Old 
Mall. Anarkalli contains the government offices, 
university buildings, &c. To the south-east the 
Upper Mall stretches 3 miles to Government House 


and the Lawrence Gardens. Three miles farther 
is the military station or cantonment of Lahore, 
formerly called Mian Mir. The Punjab University, 
largely endowed by native chiefs and gentlemen — 
Moslem, Hikh, and Hindu — is one of the most 
flourishing educational establishments in India. 
There are also the Oriental College, the Govern- 
ment College, Government Medical School, Mayo 
Hospital, the Roberts Institute, and the Aitchison 
College for the sons of native noblemen, founded 
on the plan of the English public- schools. liuhore 
sufiered severely from an eaithquake in April 
1905. 

The origin of Lahore i.s uncertain, but is certainly 
not later than the 7th century A.l>. Under the 
Mogul empiie the city reached its gr«‘at(>sl size 
and magnificence, and is said to have had a popu- 
lation of over 1,000,000 souls. Akbar and Jahan- 
gir lived at Lahore, and the remains of the beau- 
tiful ami magnificent buildings elected by them 
and other great Mogul (unperors are still consider- 
able, as well as Jahangir s wonderful gardens at 
Slnidia and .Sluiliimir. Since the time of Ainung- 
zebe nothing of importance has been constructed. 
In 1799 Ranjeet Singh, the Sikh ruler of the 
counlry, lemoved (he si'at of government to Am- 
ritsar, about 30 miles to the south ; but in 1846 a 
British Council of Regency (of the Ihinjab) was 
established in Laliore, in 1849 the young Mahaiaja 
Dhuleeji Singh transfeire<l the government of the 
state to th(‘ East India (h>mpany, and Lahore be- 
came the capital of the new Biitish province of the 
Punjab It is an inqiortant railway centre. 

The Lahoit* district has an area of 269J .sq. in., 
and a population of above a million. The Baii 
Doa-b Canal is an import ,'int government irrigation 
work, ami nearly J,000,(X)0 acres in the district aii' 
cultivated by means of arlificial irrigation of some 
sort. 

L«llir« a town of Baden, on a small affiuerit of 
the Rhine, 20 miles SSE. of Stra.sbuig by rail, with 
manufactures of cottons, pottery, iScf.jaiid piinting 
establishment.^ ; poji. 14,000. 

Laibach (Slovenian, LjiddJiina), a town of 
YugoHla\ia, capital of the foimer Austrian crown- 
laml of Carniola, and of the old kingdom of Illyria, 
lies in an e.\tensiv(? plain on the liver Laibach, 
7 miles above its junction with the Save, and 92 
by rail NE. of dhieste. The streets of the old 
t<»wn, which goes back to Roman times, are 
narrow and iriegular, those of the new suburbs 
wi<le ami handsome. 'Phe town was fortified from 
1416 down to the beginning of the 19th century. 
Laibach has been a bishop's see since 1461, and has 
a cathedial, castle (15th century), university 
(1920), national museum, <!vo. It is likewise 
a place of some commercial and industrial im 
portauce. Pop. 53,000. A congiess met hero in 
1821 to regulate the aflaiis of Italy. I'o the south- 
west lies Laibach Morass, upwards of 80 s(j. m. in 
extent, most of which has been brought under culti- 
vation ; the remainder allbrds a su])ply of turf. 
Interesting lake-dwellings have been discoveied 
in it. 

Laidlaw« William, the friend and latteily 
amanuensis of Sir Walter S(;ott, was boin at 
Blackhouse in Selkirkshire in November 1780. 
Aftei* farming Avith but little success at 1'raquair 
and Liberton, he settled in 1817 as a kind of 
factor and manager on the estate of Abbot.sford, 
and was Scott’s trusted counseller in all his 
.schemes of improvement. Here, Avith the excep- 
tion of but three years after (be disaster in Scott’s 
affairs, be lived till Scott’s death in 1832, his con- 
stant companion and household friend, honoured by 
an affection that his loyalty de.serve<l. Laidlaw^s 
acquaintance with Scott began in the autumn of 
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1802, and he supplied some of the materials for 
the third volume of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border. The sweet and simple pathos of his own 
ballad, ‘Lucy’s Flittin’,’ would alone have kept the 
na 7 ue of ‘Willie ’ Laidlaw from being forgotten even 
were that name not safely enshrine<l in a hundred 
pages of Lockhart’s Life of Scott. After his great 
master s death Laidlaw was factor successively on 
two lioss-shire estates, and died at his brother’s 
farm at Contin in that county, 18th May 1845. 

Lain^d David, a learned antiquary, was the 
son of an Edinburgh booksellev,, and was born in 
A pril 1 793. F or thirty years he followed his father’s 
trade, earning the esteem of all the antiquaries 
and scholars of his time by liis remarkable know- 
ledge and his readiness to communicate it. In 
1837 he became librarian of the Signet Library, 
a post which he held till his death, 18th October 
1878. Laing was honorary secretary of the Baima- 
tyne Club throughout, and himself edite<l many of 
its issues ; while his contrilmtions to the Trans- 
actions of the Society of Anticjiiaries of Scotland 
were inminuwable, yet all stamped with character- 
istic thorougline.ss. He left a privatt; libraiy of 
unusual value ; a rich collection of MSS. was 
be<iueathed to Edinburgh University. 

Laing’.s more important works were Ins edition of 
Roberi Baillie’s Letters and. Jovrnals (1841-42), the 
works of Jolm Knox ( G vols. 1846-64 ), and of the Scottish 
poets, Sir David Lynd.say, Dunbar, and Henryson. See 
Life by Gilbert Coudie (ltd 4). 

Laingf* Mai^colm (1762-1818), born on the 
paternal estate in Orkney, was e(lucated at Edin- 
t)urglj, and called to the bar. He comjdeted the 
last volume of Henry’s History of Great Britain, 
and in 1802 published hi.s own History of Scotland 
from tlie Union to QueenAnrui. In the 1804 edition 
occuirs liis attack on Queen Mary for particijiation 
ill Darnley’s murder. His Poems oj Ossian is a 
fierce onslaught on Macjtherson. - - His brother 
Samitel (1780-1868) w'rote on his ob.servations in 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and tninslated 
the Hcimskringla. (not too accurat('lv). He also 
published books on the Cerman Catholic movement, 
and tlie events of 1848 and 1840. Samuers .son, 
Samuei- ( 1812-97 ), chaiiman of a Brighton railway 
and M.P. for Wick, wrote pam[»hlets on the contra- 
die, tions between science and revealed religion. 
Lailig's Nek. See Colley. 

Lairesse. Cekahj) (1640-1711 ), a Dutch 
paint(!r with cla.ssical sympathies, exercised an 
inibience on art schools througli his Art of ]*ainting. 

Lais, the name of one or, more probably, two 
Creek courtesans, celebrated for extraordinary 
beauty. The elder is believed to have been born 
at Corinth, and flourished during the Peloponnesian 
war. She was supposed to be the most graceful 
woman ot her time in Greece, but in character she 
was capricious, and greedy of money, and in her old 
age she ga\ <! way to intemperance.— ’I’lie younger 
appeals to have been born in Sicily, but came to 
Corinth when still a child. She sat as a model to 
the painter Aiielles, and is said to have been stoned 
to death hy some Thessalian women whom she had 
made jealous. 

Laissez Faire is a phrase which expresses the 
attitude towards the State of the school of political 
economists founded hy Adam Smith. The phrase is 
usually traced to Gournay, merchant and economist 
of the Pliysiocratic school. But it is said first 
of all to have been the remonstrance of French 
merchants against tlie system of the groat states- 
man Colbert, who established a minutd regulation 
of industry by the State. They believed that the 
best thing the State could do for industry was to 
leave it alone. The phrase therefore embodied 
the protest of private industrial enterprise against 


minute, vexatious, and opi>ressive regulation by a 
French state, which at that time represented 
only the court and a narrow privileged class, 
often incapable, and always engrossed in war, 
intrigue, and other pursuits alien to industry. But 
in Fkigland more than any other country it has 
been accepted as a w'atchwoid of free trade and 
free industry, as contrasted with the protective 
system and state regulation generally. 

Laity, the general body of the people, opposed 
to the Cleigy (q.v. ), or to some other profession. 
The w'ord (derived tlnough French from (Tieek 
laos, ‘people’) has su])erseded lewd, which has 
developed a new meaning. 

Lake, Gerald, Viscount, horn 27th July 1744, 
served in (Jerm/iny ( 1760), America, and at Vinegar 
Hill ( 1798). He defeated the forces of (Jwalior at 
Aligarh and Delhi (1803), Sindia at Leswarree 
(1803), and Holkar near Furruckalaul (1804). 
Created a baron (1803) and viscount (1807), he 
died in 1808. See Memoir by Pearse (1908). 

Lake (Lat. lacus) is a portion of w'ater sur- 
rournled by land. Lakes are of two kinds — fresh- 
water ami saline — and have been formed in various 
ways. Taking first the fresh-water lakes, the.se 
may be grouped as follows : ( 1 ) Obstruction Lakes. 
— Some of the.se are more or less temporary sheets 
of W'ater, such as tluj lake-like exi)aiisit)ns o/ certain 
rivers, and tlu; deserted loops of riv(*r-channcls. 
Other teniporury lakes are due to tlie ojierations of 
the beav<‘r ; to the choking of the narrower iiass- 
ages of a river-channel hy drifted vegetable debris 
or river-ice; or to the advance of a glacier across 
the mouth of a lateral valley. Now and again 
rock-falls and landslips obstruct the ilrainage of 
valleys and give rise to lakes ; and similar r(?sults 
have been brought about by the advanci* of lava 
acro.ss a valley. {2) Crater Lakes. — These oceujiy 
th(5 craters of extinct or quie.scent volcamnis. (3 ) 
Sulk Lakes. — These lie in hollow'.s cause<l by sub- 
sidence of the .surfa(;e consequent upon the removal 
of underlying soluble rocks, such a.s rock-salt, and 
calcareous and gyp;;eous rocks. ( 4 ) Earth -movement 
La/iCS . — Unequal movements or w-arping of the 
earth’s cru.st liav(‘ occasionally originated hollows 
by direct suhsiilence. It is ])ossible also that loc;il 
elevation by aflecting the lower ends of vjilleys 
may sometimes have obstructed the flow of livois, 
and thus given rise to lakes. (.7) Glacial J.ides. 
— These con.sLst of (a) hollows of erosion or roek- 
hasuis, which have been excavated by glaeier-ice, 
and [b) liollows caused by the unequal distribu- 
tion or accjimulation of glacial detiit us during the 
glacial period. (6) Subterranean Lakes. — These 
are found chiefly in calcareous regions, where they 
occupy the underground channels which hav(‘ been 
excavate<l by the chemical and mechani(‘al action 
of water (see Oaves). They are met wdtli al.so in 
volcanic regions, filling, or partially filling, the 
cavities which aie stmietimes seen in lava-flows 
(see Lava). 

Fresh-water lakes an? very unequally distributed. 
They are most numerous in thos«? I'egions whicli 
were overflowed by land-ice during the glacial 

J )eriod, as in the British Islands, Scandinavia, 
^Tnland, «Jv'c. , Canada, and the adjoining United 
States. Lakes occur at all heigh ts above the 
sea ; the most elevated being Lake Tsana in 
Aby.ssinia (7500 feet), Lake Titicaca in the 
Bolivian Andes (12,600 feet), and Askal C^Jiin in 
Tibet (16,600 feet). The largest lake in the world 
is Lake Superior, which covers an area of 31, ‘200 
sq. m., and has a mean depth of about 475 feet. 
Lake Baikal, in cential Asia, is the largest and 
<leepest mountain-lake, its area being 13,500 sq. 
m , ami its mean rlejitli 850 feet, but in places it 
reaches a depth of more than 4000 feet. Of the 
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mountain-lakes of Europe, Locli Morar w 1017 feet 
<leep, the Lake of Gt.ieva 1013 feet, Lago Maggiore 
1220 feet, and the Lake of Como 1341 feet. 

Salt Lakes .— kinds are recognised : (a) 

]»ortionfi of the sea cut oil from the general oceanic 
urea by epigene or hypogene agencies; {h) lakes, 
originally fresh-water, vniich have been rendered 
saline by evaporation and concentration. Those of 
the first group range in size from mere pools and 
lagoons up to inland seas, such as those of the 
great Aralo-t"aspian depression. The Dead Sea 
and the (ireat Salt Lake of Utah are good, examples 
of the second group of saline lakes, which might 
be defined shortly as lakes which have no outlet to 
the ocean. The Caspian Sea is 97 feet below the 
level of tlie Black Sea, has an area of about 170,000 
s(j. III., and is from ‘2500 to 3000 feet deep in the 
ileepest parts. A still more depressed area is that 
of tlie l)(?ad Sea, the surface of which is 1292 feet 
below tlie level of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Lake District, the name ajiplied to the 
])ictures<iuo and mountainous region comprised 
within tlie counties of Cumberland, Westmorland, 
and a small jiortion of Lancashire, within which are 
gronpiid as many as sixteen lakes or mejrcs, besides 
innumerable mountain t(trfis and streams, and a 
series of mountains rising in four points to a height 
of over 3000 feet. The district extends about .‘10 
miles from north to south by about 25 from east 
to west, and contains w ithin its compass the utmost 
variety and wealth of natural .scenery, soft and 
graceful beauty ever alternating clo.sely with 
grandeur and sublimity. Indeed now'here else in 
the world nerhans is so much varied beauty to be 


found within so narrow a space. The district is 
visited every year by thousands of tourists, wdio 
are able, from Keswick or Ambleside as a centre, 
to explore the whole region, and climb all its chief 
mountains within a week. But it must not be 
forgotten that many of the most lovely spots lie 
out of the ordinary routes, and that for those 
travellers who can afford the time there is ample 
occupation for a much longer period. The Lake 
District is fringed by such considerable towns as 
Penrith, Kendal, Lancaster, Barrow, Cockerniouth, 
and Whitehaven ; and already railways bring the 
traveller, from different points of the compass, to 
Keswick, to Windermere, to Coniston, and to Boot. 
The principal lakes are Windermere, Esthwaite 
Water, and Coniston in the south ; Ulls water and 


Hawes Water in the east ; Bassenthwaite in the 
north ; Wast Water, Ennerdale Water, Buttermere, 
Crummock Water, and Lower Water in the west ; 
and Derwentwater, Thirlmere, (irasmere, and Rydal 
Water in the heart of the district. The highest 
mountain -summits are Scafell Pike (3210 feet), 
Scafell (3161 feet), Helvellyn (3118 feet), and 
Skiddaw (3060 feet), all easily acces.sible, in great 
art even on pony-back. Besides these there are 
uiidredsof mountains and/>/7t:c5, many clothed with 
the richest greenery. The lakes are fed and emptied 
by beautiful mountain -streams and beds, often 
forming noble waterfalls and forces, like Lodore 
Falls, near Derwentwater; Dungeon Gill Falls, 
near Grasmere; Stockgill Force, near Amblesiile ; 
Scale Force, near Crummock Water ; Aira Force, 
near Patterdale ; and Dalegarth Force, near 
Boot. Among the places most visited, besides 
these, are the towns or villages of Keswick, (!onis- 
ton, Bowness, Hawkshead, Ambleside, Ulveiston, 
B,osthwaite, Grasmere, and Patterdale ; Borrow- 
dale ; the Langdale Pikes ; the Duddon Valley, 
celebrated in Wordsworth’s series of sonnets; 
Hollister Pass and Kirkstone Pass; the Castle 
Hock of St John, celebrated in Scott’s Bridal of 
Triermain ; and such minor but imposing mountain- 
peaks as Blencathara or Saddleback (2847 feet), 
near Keswick; Coniston Old Man (‘2633), near 
Coniston ; and the Great Gable (2950), near Wast- 
dale Head. To preserve a footing for nature and 
the public the National Trust has acquired property 
in variou.s parts of the rlistrict- notably the central 
knot of mountains (192.3-24) and Gowbarrow Park 
(including Aira h'orce) on IJllswater (1906). 

But far more even than its romantic 
natural beauty is the rare interest that has 
been added to this district by the group of 
illu8triou.s noets who made it their borne 
about the lieginning of the 19th century, 
and who were somewhat unintelligently 
grouped together by unsympathetic critics 
as forming the ‘Lake School’ of poetry. 
Of the.se the most illustrious was Words- 
worth, who ha,s interpreted for us with mar- 
vellous fidelity and force the life— animate 
and inanimate alike — of the country which 
he knew and loved. His Excursion is the 
best of all guide -books to the Lakes— 
Wordsworthshlre, as Lowell aptly terms the 
district; and students of English poetry 
will never lose an interest in those hallow'ed 
sceiH's ill which the modern High priest of 
Nature first expounded the co operative 
spiritual harmony between man and nature 
herself, and taught how the mute life in 
nature ever leails ujiwards to the con- 
scious life in man and the creative force 
in God. He was born at Cockerniouth ; 
he had hi.s education at Hawkshead 
school ; he lived thirteen years in three 
houses at Griismere, and thirty-seven at 
Uydal Mount ; and he lies fittingly, Avilh 
his wife, his children, and his gifted sister 
Dorothy, in Grasmere churchyard, in the midst 
of the .scenery he has made enchanted. llis 
first house at Grasmere, Dove Cottage or Town 
End, his home from December 1799 to May 1808, 
and of De Quincey for more than tw'enty years 
thereafter, w'as bought in 1890 by public sub- 
scription for permanent preservation as a 
memorial of Wordsw'orth. His lifelong friend 
and brother - poet, Southey, lived for forty 
years at Greta Hall, near Keswick, and rests 
in Crostlnvaite churchyard hard by. Here also 
at Greta Hall Coleridge lived awhile, often visit- 
ing the Worilsworths ; and here his cliildren w'ere 
brought up by Southey. The hapless Hartley 
Coleridge lived long at Nab Cottage, near Rydal 
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Water, ami in buried beside Wordsworth in Gras- 
mere. Cbristoplier North lived at Elleray, near 
Windermere; Sbelley lived some time at Iveswick 
after bis mairia^^e. Harriet Martineau liad her 
home at the Knoll, near Ambleside ; and not far 
off is b'ox How, where Dr Arnold found rest from 
the stiain of Kii|;by, and where he died. James 
Speddiu^' was l>orn at Bassenthwaite, and here was 
visited by Edward FitzGerald and Tennyson ; and 
tlje latter live<l some time at Tent House on the 
east l)ank of Coniston Lake. At Brantwood, near 
Coniston Lake, lluskin resided durin*? the later 
y<‘arH of his life. The poet Gray spent a fortnij^ht 
of 1769 in traversing the Lake District, and his 
Journal shows that In; looked liefore his time at 
nature with Mi.stinctness and unaffected simplicity,’ 
in Wordswortli’s phiase. Hither cann; in the 
summer of 1802 Charles Lamb with his sister 
Mary to spend three weeks with (kdeiidge at 

Keswick. H have thoroughly enioyed 

in a hitter to his /riend 
ir 1802) be Avrites with a 
inson : After all, l'’leet 
e bell(M- places to live in 
for go list Skiddaw.’ 


Wordsworth hmisclf wrote a Description of the tSceneri/ 
of the Lakes in the North of Lnpland (1822), in which the 
descrijitions glow with recollected love, and his indigna- 
tion is hot against all wanton attempts to artificial ise the 
face of nature. See Professor Knight’s Enfflish Lake 
District^ as interpreted in the Poems of If ordsivorth (1878), 
and his Throv<jh the Wordsworth Countri/ ( 1887 ) ; Harriet 
Martincau’s Emjlish Lakes, with illustrations by \V. J. 
Linton (1858); T. G. Bonney’s English Lake Scenery 
( 1876) ; J. E. Marr’.s Heolonn of the Lake District ( 1 Dl 6 ) ; 
H. II. Mill’s bathymetrical survey of the lakes (181)5); 
two books by Edwin Waugh (1861-80); BaddeJey’s 
Thorough Guide; Bradley’.s Highways and Byways in 
the Luke District (illus. by Pennell, 1J)01); and books 
on the region by Palmer (11)02), (’ollingwood (11)02), 
Caiuui itiiwiiBtcj' \ J oi/.^-x you, iiieiimiiig jus n' vitseu uuitioii 
of JetikuiHon’s Guide ), Brabant. 

Lsike-€lW€'llillg:s (Ger. rfahUumten, ‘pile- 
dA\ellings ’), habitations jilaced on plntfoims snp- 
jiorted by piles, or other snb.struetm es, in the 
shallows around the margins of lakes, only in 
modern times became known to archa'ologists, 
.although the hist notice of a lake - dwelling eom- 
munitj’^ wa.s wiitten by Heiodotus in the dtli 
eentuiy i: (*. He describes ceitain tribf's on Lake* 
I’rasias in Macedonia as living in lints on platforjns 
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supported on ])ih?s whicli were apjnoached from the 
lami l»y a single narrow bridge. It now appears 
that from the very earliest time.s down to the 
commencement of the historic jjcriod there Av<ne 
lake dwellings of various desciiptions in the lakes 
of central I'hirope, and that a similar custom con- 
tinued in Scotland and Ireland to much later times. 
Owing l.o an c\ti aordinary subsidence of the waters 
of the Swiss lakes in 1854 the remains of a lake- 
dwelling wei e discovered at Meilen in the lake of 
Zurich, and it was speedily found that similar 
remains of pile-dwellings, each indicating the site 
of a relic bed in the mud of the lake-bottom, ex- 
isted in proximity to the shores of most of the lakes 
in Switzerland. The relics of this singular jdiase 
of early civilisation disclose the condition of the 
industrial arts in the stone, bronze, and iron 
)eriods. There are several varieties of artiiicial 
ake-dwellings. The substructure is usually all that 
remains. It has been found in some instance.s to 
be .a mass of stones, and in others a mass of brush- 
wood, built up from the bottom of the lake. The 
more common form in Switzerland, however, is a 
substructure of piles, driven into the lake-lK)t.toiu, 
and the heads brought level to support the jdatform 
for the huts. Where the water is deep and the 
bottom soft, the piles are driven only for a short 
distance, and stones accumulated around and 


among tluun lo keej) them in nositifui. In sonn^ 
cases the lower ends of the i*iles nave been inortiKcd 
into a kind of horizontal framework of logs, tt» gi\(' 
greater stability to the suiicrslructure. I’hc piles 
are usually tree trunks uilh the bark on, and the 
platforms were frequently the same, though some- 
times the trunks were split or roughly boanbal. 
Dll this platfoim the huts weie erected. Nolhing 
usually re.mains of them, but in some instances the 
remains of the loAver tiers of boaiding have been 
detected. In all cases in which the form of the 
huts could he <lete.iinined it has been rectangular. 
But it seems deducible from the curvature of some 
pieces of hardened clay, with tlie marks of inter- 
woven branches upon tliem, that circular huts of 
wattles and daub were also constructed. ^I'hey 
were doubtless thatched with straw and reeds. 
There were many huts on one platform, and a 
narrow gangway was geneially carried on piles 
from the platform to the shore. Sometimes a dug- 
out canoe seems to have been used instead of a 
gangway, but as they seem often to have had 
horses, sheej), goats, and cattle on the ijlatform, 
the gangway would be in such cases a necj'ssary 
adjunct to a settlement, the piles of which have 
been occasionally found to indicate a superficial 
area of 100,000 square feet. It was tnerefoie 
practically a village on piles. The lake-dwellers 
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early took to cremating their dead, but enough 
evidence remains to justify the conclusion tliat 
they not only were at lirst but remained through- 
out broail-luiadod, like the present-day inhal)itauts 
of the region (tlie ‘ Alpine race ’). Probably they 
cann;, bringing with them some elements ol their 
civilisation (such as agriculture), from Asia Minor. 
From the Alps movements can be traced tlirough 
Germany to Denmark, Delgium, and JJritain, and 
into Ttaiy, where their culture developed into that 
of tin; 'I’erremare (see Tkhkamaha ). 

In tlj(i settlements of tlm stone age the cutting 
implements, such as axes, knives, saws, are made 
only of stone As Hint is not abundant in Switzer- 
land, the larger implements, smdi as axes, are gener- 
ally made, of dioiite, sfopentine, and other hartl and 
tougli stones, and sonn'times even of nej)hrite and 
jadeite. 'I'he snjaller imj)lements, sucl) as kni\es, 
sjiws, arrow points, and H])ear- heads, are usually 
made of chijtped flint, but the axes are cut out of 
tile block by a sawing process, the cuts being made 
to some dcjith on o])[)osite sides, and the parts separ- 
aUid by a blow. 'J'liosc axes or axc-liaminers that 


were perforated by a hole for tlie Jiaft were bored by 
a drill of soft wood workial with sand. 'I’he stone 
axt;s weie, however, for the most jiart mere wedges 
not perfoiated for tlie haft, but fixed in a socket 
in tlio, (Old of a, slant ]»ie,ce of sta.g's liorii, through 
wiiicli the perioi ation for (,hc handle was made. 
Sonietinies Mie handle itself was perforated, and 
one eial of tlie stag’s horn niounting, M'hich cairied 
the stone axe soeketed into its other end, was 
mortised into the handle, Ditumen was used as a 
cennml to fix the stone tools of all kinds in their 
handles of horn or wood. Arrow-points, notclied 
or barlied, and harjioon points for Hjiearmg fish 
were niaile of bone. The pottery of the stone age 
settlements was coarse but plentiful, and the cook- 
ing vessids were occasionally of large size. The 
lake dwellers of the stone age were agriculturists, 
cultivating on the adjacent mainland their crops of 
wheat, barley, millet, and tlax, and rearing flocks 
and herds, the cattle being sometimes stalled upon 
the platforms. They were hunters and fishers, and 
their food seems in consequence to have been liotb 
varied and plentiful. Amongst the animals they 
bunted, whose remains have been found in the 
296 


relic-bed.s underneath the dwellings, are the urns 
and bison, the elk, the ibex, and chainoLs, the 
wild-boar and stag ; and they kept the domestic 
ox, the horse, swine, sheep, goats, and dogs. 'I’hey 
stored nuts and dried apples cut in halves ; and 
among the c.haned remiiants of their food frag- 
ments of their cakes of luead have been discovered. 
To the same charring action of the lire which 
seems in several eases to have consumed the huts 
we owe the ju eservation of many specimens of their 
textile fabrics, woven of well spun flaxen threads, 
and of their fishing nets, and mats ina«le of bast or 
fibre of the lime-tree, and rojies and lines of plaited 
twigs, or cords of flaxon thread. 

The pile-dwellings of tin; bronze age apjicar to 
have been placed faither from the shore than those 
of the stone age. 'I’he settlements of the bronze 
age also exbilnt an inciease in tlie nunilier of 
domestic animals, and a corresponding decrease 
in the number of wild animals used foi food. 'The 
pottery, Ibongh not thrown upon the wheel, is finer 
in form and much more highly oinarnented, often 
with patterns of great (degance, ]»ninf('d in black 
or ie<l, and soinetiines inlaid with stri})S 
of tin. In settlements fouiuh'd in the 
bronze age, such as that u-t Merges in the 
lake of Gein'va, bronze is almost the only 
maiernil used in the manufacture of their 
implements and weapons; and consequently 
stone anil bone implements are as lare 
in tlnun as bronze implements are in the 
earliei settlements. But f-heie are a 
nuinbei of settlements which seem to have 
e.xistcd during the transition jieiiod. in the 
lelic l*eds of whicli tlie ini]>lements of .stone 
and bronze are found mingled together. 
'I’lie lor'os of the bronze objects found in 
the lake-dwellings do not niaftu’ially differ 
from tliosi’ gmieially found diflii.sed over 
cenf.ral Europe. One feature of the lake- 
dwellings is the abundance and variety of 
the bronze ornaments, and the extraoidin- 
aiy development of the ]iins with orna- 
mental heads, wddoli are found ol all 8ize.s 
up to l.'i iuelies iu length. 'I'hc biaeelets 
are peiiannular. or often hollow, or 
C shaped in sect ion, and deem at ed on 
the convex surface with a variety of 
sunk patterns composed of coinbinal.ioris 
of straiglit lines and circles. 'I'he prin- 
cipal varieties of the iniplements and 
W'ea{)ons of bronze are axes, chiseks, 
gouges, saws, sickles, knives, daggers, 
Hjiear beads, .swords, banimers, and anvils. 
'I’he knives aie very abundant, and tliei'e is one 
large varii'ty, with a curved and almost scythe- 
shaped blade, having a thick back, w'hich is 
eliaracterislic of the lake-d w'elling.s. 1'liere is a 
smaller knife witli an oval or crescent -shaped 
blade, so thin and sharp that it has been 
taken for a razor. The swords are n)0.stly of the 
broad-bladed and .slightly tapering form found in 
central Europe, and often have their handles also 
of bronze. Moulds of stone for casting the different 
varieries of bronze inqilenients, weajions, and 
ornaments have been found In the relic iieds, 
show’iiig that the. articles were manuf.u^lureil 
in the settlements in' Avhich they woe used. 
In the piinoipal settlement of the bronze age 
at Morge.s the number of bronze arficies found 
exceeds 500. 

That of Marin or T^^ne, in the lake of Neii- 
chfitel, is the best knowui of the lake dwellings of 
the iron age. As the area occupied bv (bo ])iies is 
about I2(K) feet long by 250 feef. wide, the settle- 
ment was undoubtedly a huge one. Several cal- 
drons of thin bronze with iron ring-bandies attached 
to the rim were found liere ; and a number of 
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I’lg. 2 . Ground-plan of (kannog in Drumalcaguo JiOUgh. 
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small articles of bronze wore also found, none 
of wliich M'ere of bron/o-atfo types. The weapons | 
were all of iron. They consist of shoit double- 
edj^etl swoids, tlie etl{,"es straight to within a short 
distance of tin; })oin(-, and laige, bioad, and thin- 
bladed s])eav lieads, sonieliineH oval or leaf-shaped, 
but n^-iiaily witli wavy or indented edges. Several 
of the sword - blades are daniasceiied, after the 
ancient method of daniaseening by welding together 
strips of nodal diflerently i)iepaied, ami some have 
makers’ marks. The sheaths are of iron, beaten 
very thin, and are remarkable both for tbeir 
ele;.;ance of foini and the peculiar nature of tbeir 
decoration. ’J’lie other ai tides found at Marin 
are sbield-mount ings, libnhe, buckles, bridle bits, 
ami hatcbels, all of iron, a mimber of rings or 
bracelets, beads. I've,, of coloured gla.ss, playing 
dice and other small objects of bone, pic'ces of 
Rojnan jxdlery, and I’onian and (iaulisb eoin.s 
down to tlie reign of the Emperor Clamliii.s, 41 to 
54 A.Ti. 

liake-dwellings have also been found on the 
Italian side of the Alps in tin* lake of Gaida 
and the Lago Maggioie ; in Sa\oy in the lakes 
of Rourget ami Jhihidiu ; in Sloveni.a in the bed 
of a diied-np lake at Lailiaeli ; in Anstiia in 
seveial small lakes mair Salzburg; and in Ravaria 
and Pomerania. In Si-otland and Ireland, where 
they are numerous, they are known as (’rannogs 
(q.v.), from the (’(>l(ie word cratnt, ‘a tree.' Tlie 
crannogs, however, are not constru(d,ed like the 
Swiss pile village's. They are either ])alisade<l 
refuges on small ish'ts of natural fmmation, or 
artilieial islets formed of brushwood, stones, ami 
earth, and steadied and jirote'cted by piles driven 
through and around the mass. The problem pre- 
sented to the erannog-huilder.s was to cojistmet, in 
a Tnaximum depth oi 10 or \'l feet of watei, a solid, 
compact, and generally circular island, wit h a radius 
of 50 feet, or tlu'reby, raimhlo of jiroviding a per- 
maneni, means of rerngt and shelt<*r for a eonsiden-- 
ahle numher of men and animals. The j)ioe<>ss is 
thus ileseiilKxl hy Dr Mnnvo ; ‘ Over tlie site chosen 
a circular laft of tree-trunks laid above branches 
and brushwood w as formed, and above it additional 
layers of loos," together wdth stones, gravel, vVe., 
were heaped up till the mass grounded. A.s this 
process went on, poles of oak were inserttsi h<*re 
and there, the rough logs forming the horizontal 
layers were pinned together, and at vaiions hwels 
oak-beams mortised into one another were stretched 
across the substance of the island and joined U) the 
surrounding piles. Wlion a sullieient height above 
the water-line was attained, a ])repaied pavement 
of oak beams was constructed, and mortised beams 
W'ere laid over the tops of the encircling jiiles wbii'li 
bound them firmly together. The margin of the 
island was also slantingly shaped by an intricate 
arrangement of beams and stones, constituting 
a breakwater.’ Froijuently a wooden gangw'ay 
stretched to the shore ; in other cases the only 
moans of access was by canoes, hollow^ed out of 
oak-tree trunks. Much the same system of con- 
struction appears to have been followed in Ireland, 
The plan ( tig. 2, p. 487 ) of one of tw'o crannogs in 
Dniinaleague Lough, in the county of Leitrim, given 
on a scale of 1 inch to 20 feet, shows a circle of 
piles enclosing a space of 00 foot in diameter, with 
remains of supplementary circles at several points 
in the interior of the main or outer circle. In the 
centre is the log- pavement, A, about 35 feet by 
25 feet, probably the floor of the log-house, W'bicii 
was the principal building on the crannog. In the 
centre of this pavement is a hearth -jd ace, R, 
covered with flat stones, still showing traces of 
fire. On the outside of the pavement is another 
heart!) -place, C, on a bed of still clay, while 
around a large tree-root, D, the top of which has 


been dressed with a hatchet, arid which may have 
served as a table, were found the refuse of the 
daily food in the shape of the broken and split 
bonet of deer and swine. The crannogs are gener- 
ally very much smaller than the Swiss lake-settle- 
ments, and from the nature of their eonstniction 
there is no relie-hed. Those of Ayrshiie and (iallo- 
way in Scotland Iuim; yielded ohjeets dating from 
the time of the Roman occupation of Scotland to 
quite recent times. Tlu* most characteristic ohjeebs 
recovered from the hisli crannogs belong to the 
period of the Norse incursions, ranging from the 
8th to tlie 10th and llth (‘cnturies. 'I'liere have 
been a few' exceptional instances of the discovery 
of implements of stone and bronze age tyi»('s in 
iqqiarent association with the crannog stiuetnres, 
but so far as is yet knowui tbore is no crannog in 
Scotland or Ireland tliat can with aiiv ilegn'e of 
certainty bo assigned to the age of sfou’e, or io the 
age of hronze. They seem to belong (‘xclnsnely 
to the iron age and the histoiie period. 'I’liere 
aie fre(|uent lefeienees to tli(‘ use* of eraniiogs as 
refuges and strongholds in the early Irish annals, 
and in Scottish ami liish historical ihxniments of 
the Ibth and J7th (ten t-n lies. Although t,h(\v are 
HO abundant in Scotland and Ireland, theie are 
<‘om|iaiatively few in l^nglaiid. Leihajis tlie most 
interesting is the maisli village at (llastonbuiy, in 
Somer.setshire, excavated in 1842 and following 
yeans, w'heri laige niimhers of dwelling.s weie found 
with evidence of liaving Ix'cn occiiiued ag.ain aiul 
again. It was most piolilic in relics, which were 
all of the iron age. 

Long Ix'fore tlie date of the Swiss lake-d weller.s, 
diimig the tramsition from Pabeolithic to Neolithic, 
(Muliaps 12,000 to 10,000 n.u., theie was a community 
living on .a laft of jiines aiichoKMl in the fri'shwater 
lake (now a hog) of Maglemose, near Mullevu]), 
ill Zealand. What race these people belonged to 
is yell nnknow'n, 'I'lie}' n.sed deer horn ha.i poons and 
flints, had no potterv, and no domeslJe animals but- 
the dog. 

The custom of liiiug in W'ooden houses elected 
oil piles over the waters of a lake*, liver, oi inlet 
of the sea is still juaetised by baibaious tribes, 
and lias b(*en di'seribed by many trai elleis in the 
Malayan Archipelago, New’ tluinea, Veni'znela, and 
in central Afiica. 

See JVlunri), The Lake -dwelhwi^ of Karopr (1800); 
Keller, The Lake (hre/liixps of Sii tUee/a'ial (traits, by Lcis 
2d cd. 1H7K); Roclsdici JJer Afeiux'.h dev Pialdhaaznt 
(Hth cd. 1011); Munru, Aiaacnt Srothuh Lafe-d ird/najs, 
or *^rnrr//of/s ( 1HS2) ; Wood-Mnrtin, TJw Lak( a! irt H najs of 
Ireland ( 1886); Gray and otheis, Thf (llu^Undaini Lake 
(1011-17). 

Lake of the Tlionsaml Inlands, an ex- 

pan.sion of the St Lawrence (q.v.) exl-ending about 
40 miles Ixdow Lake Ontaiio. It contains some 
15(K) rocky islets, tlio largest, Wolfe Island (54 
sq. m.), measuring 21 miles by 7. 

Lake of the Woods, a large lake of North 
America, studded Avith numerous Avooded islands, 
mostly in Ontario, hut touching also Manitoba and 
Minne.sota. Gold Avas found about it in 1897. 
The lake is nearly 1(K) miles long, and about !lo6 
in circuit. Jt is fed by the Rainy River, and 
drained by the Winnipeg. 

Lakes (originally prepared from lac, whence 
the name) are pigments oi colours formed by pre- 
cipitating animal or vegetable colouring matters 
from then* solutions chiefly with alumina or oxide 
of tin. Cochineal and madder lakes are the only 
ones used by artists. The former are prepared with 
Cochineal (q.v.) and alumina, and according to their 
shade of red, or purple red, are known as carmine, 
crimson lake, scarlet lake, purple lake, and Floren- 
tine lake. These Avere formerly much employed for 
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landscape-work by water-colour painters, and are 
still in request for flower-painting, but they have 
not much stability. The madder pigments of this 
kind, called rose madder or ma<lder lake and 
madder carmine, are on the other hand quite per- 
manent, both as water-colours and oil-colours, and 
are much prized by artists. Th(n*e tire several 
yellow lakes made, tnit they are fugitive, and con- 
sequently but little used. 

Paper-staineis and d(*eorators use several pink 
lak(‘s prepared by sjiturating a stiong decoction 
of Brazil-wood and other dye-ivoods with chalk, 
starch, tind a little alum. To these such names as 
Vem^tian, Florence., jind Berlin lake.s are applied. 
I'he two best lakes used by decorators are ciimstui 
am' morone lakes. 

Lakli. See Lac. 

Lakslimt, in Hindu Mythology, the name of 
the consort of the god Vishnu ((].v.), considered 
also to he his female or cieative energy. 

Lalaildc* dosEPii .Jeromk Lk Ficvncais de, 
a French astronomer, was born Jit Bourg, lltb ilnly 
173li. Sent to Palis to qualify for an advocate, 
he was attracted to astronomy, which he studh'd 
und<>r Helisle and Lmnonnier. 'I'lie latter jier- 
suaded (b(‘ Ai^adfuny of Paris to send Lalande to 
BhiIiu in l/ol, to d(*.termine (he moon’s paiallax, 
whilst Lacaille was sent to the Caj>e of (lood Hope. 
On his return he was appoinlml one of the astron- 
oineis- loyal, and in 17(12 succeeded Leinonnier 
in the professorship of Astronomy in the C’oIIege 
de Fiance, a post which be held down to his death 
on -Ith Apiil 1H()7. He lectnied with great success, 
and pnhlished several astronomical books of a 
popular kind, as well as works of gi cater scientilic 
valn(‘. In I7!)r) In* was apjiointed Director of the 
Paris Oltsei vatoiy. His character ivas marked 
liy exlu'ine vanity; ncverlbcless he contribnteil 
gi(*atly to the general progri'ss of astronomical 
science. His principal woik is Trade TAstrov- 
oniic (2 vols. I7(»+; ,'kl ed. .S vols. 1702). In 1S02 
he instituted the lialande prize for tlie most 
notahle astronomical hook or observation of the 
year. 

Lalita- Vistara is the name ()f one of the 
most celebrated woiks of Biiddhi.stic literature. 
H belongs to the northern Buddhists, but is of 
uiiknow'u origin and anti<|uity, existing only in 
a tlehased Sanskrit version. It contains a nar- 
rative of the life and doctrine of the Buddha 
Sakya-mniii. 

lially, (.k)MTE 1)E, who was also BA.RON DE 
ToeIjENDAL, was the son of Sir (lerard O’Lally, an 
Irisli daeobite who commanded an Irish regiment 
in tin; French service, and married a French lady 
of noble race, from whom the son inherited his 
titles. Born at Bomans, in Daupbint*, be distin- 
guished himself as a soldier in Flanders, es|)ecially 
at the battle of Fontenoy ; accompanied Prince 
Charles Edward to Scotland in 1745; and in 1756 
was appointed couiiuaiider-in-chief in the Fi'ench 
East; Indian settlenionts. He commenced vigorous 
hostilities against the British, took many loAvns, 
and besieged Madras itself ; but, having .sustained 
a severe defeat, be Avas compelled to retreat to 
Pondieberry, wliicb was attacked in March 1760 
by hiTid and sea by a greatly superior British force. 
Lally, however, held out for ten months; then, 
capitulating on 16th January 1761, be Avas con- 
veyed as a nrisoner of Avai’ to England. But, 
hearing that he had been accused of treachery and 
cowardice in India, he obtained leave to proceed to 
BVance for the vindication of bis character. There 
he was thrown into the Bastille, and kept two years 
before his trial took place. The parliament of Paris 
at last condemned him to death for betraying the 
interests of the king and the Indian Company, and 


the sentence Avas executed on 9th May 1766. But 
his son, supported by the powerful assistance of 
Voltaire, procured a royal decree on 21st May 
1778 declaring the condemnation unjust, and re- 
storing all the forfeited honours. 

Lally-Tolleiiclak Trophime Gerard, Mar- 

QUJ.s DE, son of the abo\e, born in Paris, 5tli March 
1751, was one of those nobles Avho in the States 
General of 1789 united Avitb the Third Estate ; 
but, alarmed at the democratic teudemdes of the 
National Assembly, be afteiAvards allied himself 
Avith the court. He laboured to luocure foi France 
a constitution Avith two chambers and a privi- 
leged ari.stoci acy ; and earnestly sought to jiro- 
tect the king, hut Avas himself obliged to flee to 
Engl.and. After the Bevobition of LSth Biuinaire 
he returned to France. Louis XVIII. made him 
a peer. He died at I’aris on lllh March 1830. 
He Avas author of a famous Drjenre of f/ic French 
Emigrants (1794), and a Life of Strojford (2d ed. 
1814). 

Lnlo* lilDOiTARD Victor Antoine (1823-92), 
composer-, born at Lille, studied there, and made 
bis dehut as a viola-player in Paris. His com- 
positions include the operas Lc Hoi d'Ys and La 
Jacquerie (nnfmi.shed ), a Symphonic Esqtagnole, 
a .symphony in G minor, and concertos. 

Lama. ScoLeama. 

Laniaisill (from hl.ama, the superior one, a 
term technically confined to the higher ranks of 
uriestbood, but pojmbirly extended to mean any 
kind of priest) is the name given to the type of 
P»ud<lbism prevailing in Tibi't and Monyolui, in 
Sikkim and Bbuian, among the Knssian Buriats, 
and ujipearing sjroradically in (diina. 

The heart of Lanmism is Tibet, and more par- 
ticularly its capital, Ijhasa {((.a.). Its canonical 
language is Tibetan, though certain charms [ man- 
tras and dhdrams) arc still rcciftsl in Sanskrit, 
from Avhich language most of the more imjxnlant 
'J'ibetan religious works AA cre trauslatc'.d. liamaism 
is Iry no means homogeneous, as it includes a large 
number of conflicting sects and sub-seids, but all 
the groups may be jdaced tog<;ther in contrasling 
Lamaism Avitli t he three princiiial oHuu- forms of 
Buddhi.sni still extant — viz.: (1) Buddhism jneva- 
Icnt in (Jeylon, Burma, and Siam, wdiich is j)rol»ably 
most in accord Avitli primitive Buddhism ; (2) 
Buddhism in Ntqial, tru; decaying ri'innant of 
Indian Butidhism ; for, as is a\c11 knoAvn, though 
Biublhism originated in India, it gradually died 
out ill the land of its biith (about the 12th century 
A.i), ); and (3) Buddhism in (diina (aj)art from ti 
fcAv l.iama temides), Korea, and Jaiian. Bamaisni 
diflers from the other forms of Buddhism both 
as regards doctrine, organisation, and religious 
customs; hut Lamaism, grou]) 2 (Nepalese) and 
group 3 (Chinese, &c. ), are classed togetlier as 
Alahayiina (lit. great \ chicle) or Developed Buddh- 
ism, as contrasted with Ceylonese, &c., Buddhism, 
generally called Hlnayaiia (lit. inferior vehicle) 
or undeveloped Buddhism. 

Mahay ana Buddhism developed in India about 
the 1st century A.D., so that most of the theoret ical 
or philosophical doctrines of Lamaism may he 
traced back to this time and place. The oflicial 
philosophy of Lamaism, particularly of the 
Geluk-pa sect, the largest and most powerful branch 
of Lamaism, is the Madhyamika system, founded 
by the famous Indian metaphysician Nagajuna 
(probably 2d century A.D. ), and elaborated by his 
subsequent folloAvefs. The fundamental doctrine 
of this school is Sunya (lit. tlie Void ), meaning 
that the phenomenal AAmrld and everything con- 
tained therein has no real or absolute existence, 
and is a mere illusion or chimera. The illusionism 
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of the Madhyaniika-Lanmistic [jhilosopliy is based 
on a s(‘<‘]»ti<al phenoiiieiialiKru liavinfjf points of 
re«()iiil)l;i.n( (‘ to the ideas expressed by the English 
phih»soplM*r liume. In both systenis the external 
M'oilil, causality, the ‘soul,’ are rejected from the 
alnoliilc and accepted from (be relative standimint. 
It is surprising that such a negative system should 
liave won such widespread acce])tance, hut it was 
o})vi<ms to the Lamaistic fathers that in order to 
ajipcal t/O the masses other more popular elements 
must he introduce<l. The theory of transmigration, 
and tlie elaborate scheme of heavens ami hells 
(though life in mulber heavtui nor Indl was <-on- 
sidered permanent), was taken over from the ohler 
iJiuldhism, though, of couise, relegated torelati\e 
as oj)p<)s('d to ahsolute truth. Aceordin;*- to (bis 
system each sentient being is bound to the whee.l 
of existence. According to the good or had done, 
a peisfui on dying will he reborn eitbcw in one of 
the hells, as ;in animal, as a ghoul or spirit (/^/y/rr), 
as a man, or in one of the nnmcions heaiuMis, only 
to (lie there and he r(d(oin (nice mere, and so on 
irnletinitoly. 'I’liis see,iningly perjietual cycle of 
existence may he hiokcn by ,s«‘curing ‘salvation’ 
in one of three ways: either by becoming an Arhat, 
a saint who lias nd liiniself of the passions which 
lea I to rehirtb, hut who is not omniscient ; a IVat- 
yeka ( lit. private) Ihiddha, who has won not merely 
saJvalion out omniscience as widl, though h<* k(‘eps 
h's knowl(‘(lee to himself and does not instruct his 
fellow ci ('atairi's ; or tiuall}^ as a perfect, all-saving 
Jluddlia,, who, having won salvation and omnisci- 
ence foi‘ himself, sets out to Jeatl all men into tin* 
way tiuit h'ads to salvation. All forms of ]\laha- 
yana llnddliinii, including Laniaism, have exalt.ed 
the* Ihiddlias, including the histoiical Ibuldha 
Sa kya,nniiii, to a poiiitj wlu>ro he apj>eaiN a god, 
posS(‘ssed of all tbe. generally-acc<‘pt(‘d jiowins a, mi 
atiriiaites of divinity, and tlie worship of various 
m_> I Indogical Ihiddhas and IJodhisat t vas (.saints 
wlio aie approaching Ihiddhahood ) {days a very 
iinpoi’tant jiart in Lamaism. (lonfi^ssions ol sin, 
and !i[»pcals for grace and assistance to the Ihiddhas 
and IJodhisattvas of the ten (|uarters of the uni- 
verse, arc freciuently recited both by priests and 
laynieri. Sometimes t hese ii[)peals are for material 
beiiclUs, for healldi, wealth, an<l prosperity; some- 
tim<>-; for riddrth in a ‘ Ihiddha-huid.’ 

'rin? lJuddha-land doctrine was a signilicaiit 
development. Ohhn* Ihiddhism had known onl}”^ 
of the ordiiiaiy heaviiiis, im]>ei nia,nent and leading 
to no jiermanent bliss. The new' doctrine adopted 
by Ijamaisin was that eacli Ihiddlia prepared a 
sp(!cial paradise more wonderful than all the 
ordinary heavens, and in which he i>reparcs his 
disci[ilcs for ultimate salvation, d'heoretically, as 
then* 1110 innumerable |{uddhas, so are theie in- 
numeialde ‘ Buddha - lauds ’ ; Imt the jiaiadise 
‘lying ill the West,’ prejiared by the Buddha 
Aiaililhha. C^rib. 0 - pn- me ), attracted particular 
attention, and it is the desire of most jiious 
Lamaists to he lohorii in this western paradise 
at th'ath. 'riiis may ho secured by ‘good works,’ 
moie particularly ai an (•(■(desiastical variety - e.g. 
reciting of jn ayijn s, and charms, turning of prayer- 
wheels, and erecting of prayer - Hags, «&c. The 
doctrine of iiicarmition is another interesting point 
of doctrinal devolopment unknown, even though 
latent, in juimitive Ihiddhism. The Buddhas and 
Bodliisnttvas are beings possessed of miraculous 
powers, who strive to aid all mankind. Quite 
natural was it, therefore, to siijipose that one of 
tlieir miraculous powers was to make them.selves 
visible to woitliy persons needing' and imploiing 
their help. These appearances may be entirely 
miraculous, wherein tlie Bodhisatt v a appears for a 
moment from the sky and then d i. sap pears ; or it 
may be that a Bodliisattva, or occasionally even a 


Buddha, reincarnates in the world as a man, in 
order to guide or govern his fellow- creatures. 

Lamaistie theology has postulated several degrees 
of incarnation, ranging from a ca.so where the 
divinity in question merely overshadows an ordinary 
mortal, u.sing and sjieaking through him, to a eoin- 
pletc incarnation. 'I’his doctrine of incarnation is 
shared with other forms of Mahriyilna Buddhism, 
but only in Ijamaism has the dogma nniclied such 
an extreme development. This is the only one 
)K>int oil which Lamaism has shown any oiiginality, 
for whereas nearly all of its other ideas may he 
traced directly to Indian sonrciis, it Avas oiiIn in 
d'ibet, and that at a comjmratively late tlate, that 
the early incarnation doctrine was first madi' use 
of. It is lo he noted that the lack of metaphysical 
originality in Lamaism or Tibetan Buddhism is in 
marked contrast to the long line of jihilosophical 
('volution which took place in t’liine.se and dap- 
anese Bnddliism, 

Laniai.sm believes that the abbots of its larger 
and moie important monasteries are incarnations 
{ini-Ln) of various Buddhist divinities. b’or 
examjile, th(‘ Tashi lama, of Sliigat.-e is sujiposed 
ti* he the incarnation ot the above-mentioned 
Aniitahha linddha. Tin' i‘\('ti more iiow ei ful Dalai 
l^aina of Bhasa, who may claim to he tin' I’ope of 
Lamaism, is considered the incarnation of AmiIo- 
kit esvara Bodhisat-t va ( 'rib Cht )i rr.si). Tlieic are 
s(‘vernl hninh't'd such incarmite divinities in I.nnm- 
istic moiiastenes, though in many cases t.In'y arc 
sup[><rscd (.o he iricai nations (»t minor saints \^■lle^ 
such an incaiiiate deity dies (and even they are 
mortal), the. soul, inst('a,d of K'tning to Paradise, 
is supposed, out ol love tor liunnuiity, to lein- 
eaina,l(! in human foini almost iinnn'diately, and 
through orach's ainl omens a, scjueh is iiiade for 
the divine child, who, wln'U iouiul, is inmiediately 
H'gaidi'd as tin' a,l)hot of his iiionas(er\ and worthy 
of woiship, though during his miiioiily lempoial 
aflViiis are regulated by a regent. 

Another cuiious aspi'ct oi Aluhiiyaiia w Inch plays 
an important part in Baniaism is (In' doctiiin' of 
the Trikaya ( lit thiee bodies), a sort^ ot Bnddhisl 
trinity. Each Buddha is c()nsid('ied ]iossess( d of 
three bodies: oin*, Mie Dhai inakaya or Essi'iici' Boily, 
is the true Buddha, hut, lonniess, noii-niat eria-1, 
and beyond sj»ac(' and tinn*. 1'ln' second is the 
Sainhhogakaya, the body of (lompc'Usat ion, a sort 
of miraculous, H]iirituaiist ic body, in w liich a 
Ituddlia manifests himself in his jmradise, and 
is the guise in which the Ihiddha is worshipped 
by his devotees, 'fin' third is the Mrmamikaya, 
tin; Body of Transformation or incarnation, or the 
body in which the Buddhas an; incainated in the 
luattMial world. Theoret ically, a Buddha may have 
several Nirmauakayas at the same time, so that 
there may be numerous simultaneous incarnations 
of the same divinity. 

'I’lie above may he said to represent tin' most 
important phases of Lamaism taki'ii as a w hole, 
hut Laiiiaism has juirtially or wholly absorbed a 
number of other elements. Beginning w'itli tin; 
5th c(;iitury A. I)., a curious pseudo-esoteric, mystic, 
and occult movement known as Tantra sprang iij) 
ill India, and was destined to have an iniiiortant 
elfect both upon Buddhism and upon Hinduism. 
Buddhism had reached and firmly planted itself in 
China before Tanira had a strong hold on Buddhism, 
and so the Tantra jihase jdays only a subsidiary 
rhle in Chinese and dajianese Bmldhism ; luit as 
Buddhism was not introduced into Tibet until the 
7th century A.D., and secured a stronghold only in 
tlie course of tin' suhsi'cpient two centuries, and 
reinairied in direct contact with Indian Buddhism 
until the latter died out, it was only natural that 
Tantra princi})les made a deep and lasting impres- 
sion upon Lamaism. It is impossible to go into 
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all the details here, but one or two points deserve 
attention. A mystic significance was given to 
certain sounds, colours, numbers, and geometrical 
figures. Consequently the mere repetition of cer- 
tain sounds was 8Uj)posed to have a most potent 
ellect, whence arose the thousands of charm phrases 
{innnfra and dhlrani) with which Lamaistic lit- 
urgies are overladen. Elalrorate .symbolic charts 
of the spiritual universe were drawn {Mandala), 
u'illi various Ihuldhas and IJodhisattvas drawm in 
difierent colours, and with peculiar symlwlic posi- 
tions of the lingers {'niiidrafi). 

Up to the 'Fantra i)eriod the Ihnldhas and 
Bodliisatl vas retairuid their human origin. No 
matter how great and powerful the Ihnhlha in 
question might he, or how blissful his paradise, he 
was oiuu* a man like ourselves, hut uncfer the sym- 
bol ising iTilluen(^e of 'J’antra the more important 
an«l hest-known divinities came to h<i regardetl as 
p(;rsonilications of certain ideas, as aspects of some 
ill-thdinetl spiritnal whole. The llodliisattva Man- 

i ’usri was the p<‘i soniticatiori of \^’isdom, Avalo- 
itesviiia the peisonilieation of Compassion, &c. 
The human origin was ignored, and the divinities 
Tcgarchal as eternal jirinciples, or even as divine 
euuinations. Later a dehnife cl as.sifi cation was 
given tlu'iu. (yorrosponding to five states of mystic 
trance ( ), there were supposed to Ix^ five 
transcendental - i.e. non-human — Dhyani Buddhas, 
nrul as judive counterparts five Dhyani Boddhi- 
satl vas. As a logical develojunent of the.se theoii<*s, 
there arose alnait Mur 10th century A.D. the Kala- 
eliakra, school of T.-uitric Buddhism, whirdr taught 
an ('lernal primordial A<li-Biiddha, who emanated 
tiu! Dhyani lluddliasand Dhyani Bodhisattva.s, and 
the Kalachakra system soon foniul a phic(5 in the 
leaching of the Lamaistic monasteries. There was 
always an unhealthy spirit in the Tantra move- 
ment. This sjdrit was soon to show itself most 
markedly in tlu^ introduction of h(!X - symbolism 
into religion, and the later stages of 'I'antra 
developed into a sort of [diallic worship. Nirvana 
(salvation) was symholi.serl as union with fJnr 
bride, and sexual orgi(^s were indulgerl in on the 
plea of exciting certain mystic trances. As an 
oiitgrow'th of this phase, eacli Dhy.ini Budriha 
and Bodhi.sattva was snpiiosed to liave a feminine 
counterpart, who was duly symbolised and pic- 
toiially represented. 

It is dillicult to state precisely how' far Lamaism 
has accepted the Tantra doctrines. The Tantra 
Iwxiks form a jiart of the Tibetan canon, and in the 
larger monasteries there is usually a section or 
college w hich de.votcs itself to t he .study of Tantra 
principles, hut it can still he regarded as an ex- 
crescence in Jiaiiiaism and not a necessary part of 
the system. Particularly in the (ieluk-pa sect, the 
estalilished church of Tibet, lia.s the sexual side 
been reduced to a purely symbolic fiction, and 
strict celibacy enforced ou tlie monks. 

One final factor in Lamaisrn cannot Iw over- 
looked. Before Buddhism was intnnluced most 
of the Lamaistic countries were adliererits of a 
ju'imitive cult generally called Shamanism (in 
Tibet called Bon or Pon-pa), animism .strongly 
imbued with demon-woiship. Buddhism found it 
very difficult to stamp out this cult. Even to-day 
in Tibet, in the more isolated parts, the Bon religion 
persists, and there can bo no doubt that Lamaism 
absorbed a great many features from Bon, even 
where it nominally triumphed, particularly as a 
similar demon-worship, in which wine and blood 
sacrilices to the angry deities had a place, was an 
important part of one aspect of Tantra, and thus 
made no great step from the old faith to the new, 
though the official cult now prohibits blood sacri- 
fice and the use of wine. Even more striett is the 
prohibition of the use of tobacco, smoking in any 


form being considered a most outrageous offence 
against religious morality. 

The different sects of Lamaism differ consider- 
ably as regards details of organisation, and as 
regards (!ertain mint.s of doctrine as w ell as regards 
strictness in observance of the old canon law 
( Vinajpi). TheH(i sectarian difierences (Uin best 
he understoojl through a study of the history of 
Buddliistn in Tibet. 

Buddhism was introduced into Ti)>et from China 
in 640 A D., when the Tibetan King Srong-tsang- 
gampo secured a Chinese prin(;ess, wlio was a pious 
Buddhist, as a bride, but it was some time before 
the new' religion made any great headway. It 
was not long before the Tilietans prefe.nc'd to go 
to India instead of Cliina for further religious 
stimulus, and a number of Indian Buddhist mis- 
sionaries found their w'ay to 'I'ihet. 4’he most 
notable of these was Ladma Samhhava, who began 
his activity about 749 A.D. The inllmmceof I’adma 
Samhhava was enormous. He may he considered 
the founder Lamaism. Images of him ar<! toiiiid 
all over 'Tibet, and in practice he is w()rshij» 2 >ed 
quite as much as the historical Buddlia, l»enig re- 
garded as (»ne of the highest saints. Pa.<ima Samh- 
hava, how'cver, seems to have been mon; t han a 
doubtful character. He was undoubtedly an ex- 
ponent of Tantra principles in their ratlusr more 
ohjt'ctionahle form, and although a priest vowed 
to (telihacy, he is credited with two wives, and was 
a noted wine-hihber as w(dl. 

It was only natural, therefore, that the religious 
organisat ion w'hich he, foundeil should he somewhat 
lax in its ohse.rvaiices, and with a more .superstitious 
than i)hiloso)>lii<! background, although nominally 
Padma Samhhava belonged to the "Vogacaru school, 
the great rival of tiie Madhyamika system 

A lat(‘r Indian mis.sionary, the saintly Ati!^a 
(J03H), pointed out the evils of Hie existing order, 
and nmler Ins influence a numlxu’ of reforming 
sects sprang up, of w hich the (hduk-jia (or virtuous) 
sect i.s the most powerful. This sect was fouuded 
by Tsongkhapa in the J5lh century, and is now 
the most jxiwerful orj^anisation in the country. 
Tsongkhajta not only tried to insist upon an observ- 
ance of the old moral code, hut tri»;d to do away 
with much current Hupt;r.stition, and the more 
impleasant asjiects of Tantra, and in rinulsion 
against Padma Samhhava’s supposed Yogacfira 
prinei]dea, Tsoiigkhapa chose the Madhyamika 
sy.stem as his philosophical foundation-stone. 

Altluamh the reformed order nourished at the 
expen.se oi the unreformed sect, or rather seed s, the 
others w'ere never eradicated. At the jiiesent rime, 
therefore, there are numerous heels and sub-sects, 
which may he grouped os follows : 

1. The Nyingma-i>a, the old unreformed sect 
founded by Padma, Samhhava. 

2. A nnmUu- of semi-reforrued sects, such as the 
Karma-pa and t he once powerful Sakya-pa. 

3. 'J'he reformed sects, of which tiie most im- 
portant is the (leluk-pa. 

LTnfortunately the reforming spirit of the later 
movements soon lost its vigour, and in many cases 
the old abuses have once more set in — and om^ of 
the moat important difierences between tlus (Jeluk- 
pa and the Nyiiigma-pa is that the priiists of the 
Latter wear red hats and of the former > el low hats. 

'Two final points regarding Lainaisiu call for 
consideration. One is the huge size of many of 
the J..Hinaistic mona.steries. Several ot these con- 
tain five or six thousand monks, and Jtrepung, 
near Lhasa, is credited with having more than 
ten thousand monks. It is e.stimat,ed that in 
Tibet one man out of four is a priest. There 
are also a number of vonventn for nuns, but the 
number of nuns is much smaller than that of the 
monks. Tlie other is the temporal power possessed 
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by the monks. i’he head of tlie (^eJuk-pa sect 
(the Dalai Lama) is also the secular sovereign of 
Tibet, and Jiiost of the important ollices of state, 
iucludingtlu; ])rovincial governorships, are generally 
held by two persons, of whom one is commonly a 
piiest. 

Several of the larger monasteries serve as uni- 
v(irsilies, or rather theological (alleges, in which 
monks are taught Buddhist lore, and grant degrees, 
tile chief of which is the coveted (Je-slie or Doctor’s 
degree; but the training is medieval and uncritical, 
tlie teaching even of Sanskrit is very su[>erlicial, 
and most of the stutly consists of learning certain 
books by lieart. There is nothing like the modern 
scholarsliiji show’ii in the Japanese Buddhist 

monasteries. 

Lamaism lias a very extensive literature, mostly 
translations from Sa.nskrit, though most of the 
original works have long been lost. The Kngifur 
(usually printed in 100 volumes) eontains the 
translation of the Vinaya (canon law), and barge 
numbers of Sutras or religious iliscourses ficti- 
tiously attributed to the Buddha. 

The Tmgyur (usually jninh'd in 250 volumes) 
contains commentaries on the Sutras and original 
Abhidharma ( metaphysi(!ai ) works by the famous 
Indian Buddhist scliolais such as Nfigurjuna, Vasu- 
baiidlm, tStc. and a certain number of books com- 
posed by I'ibetans. 

See IUtddjiism, Lhas.v. Tjhet; Koppen, Die Lamnisehc 
Hievdrchie : 10. Sclilagiutwoit, The Baddhism of Tibet; 
Monicr W illiams, Jhiddlnsvi ; Waddell, Lamaism, or 
the Buddhism of Tibet ; McGovern, Introduction to 
Malidydua Buddhism . 

La muiiclia. !See Mancha. 

Laiiiaiitiii. ISee Mana i ilk. 

Lamarck, Jean Baptiste Pierre Antoine 
DK Monnkt, Chevalier dk, evidntionist, born at 
Bazentin in Picardy, 1st August 1744, was educated 
for the church at the Jesuit College of Amiens, 
w'liich he left at the age of .seventeen to join the 
French army then warring in Germany. Having 
gained rapid promotion to ofiicer’s rank, he was 
sent in 1703 to the garrbsons at Toulon and 
Monaco, where he became imures.sed with the 
Mediterranean flora. Accidental injuries led him 
to resign bis position, and brought him to Paiis, 
where he was forced to work in a banker’s office, 
while his spare energies were devoted to the study 
of ])lants. In 1773, thanks in \)art to Buiron, he 
published a Flore Frani^dise, in which he applied a 
new analytical method of classification. As tutor 
to BuHbn’s son, he had the opjiortunity of vi.siting 
Holland, Germany, and Hungary. In 1774 he be- 
came a inenihcr of the Fieiicli Academy and (hirde 
de I’Herhier du Janlin du Roi— the nucleus of 
the famous post-revolutionary Jardiiv des Plantes. 
In one of the twelve chairs associated with this 
‘Jardin’ Lamarck remained for twenty-five yeare 
os professor of what we would now call lnv(‘rtebrate 
Zoology. In 1801 or earlier he had begun to think 
actively about the relations and origin of species, 
expressing his conclusions in 1809 in his fanions 
P/idoso/iliie Zoologifjue. Of his other great Avork, 
Histoire des Animaur sans Vertebres, he jnihlished 
seven volumes between 1815 and 1822. Hanl work 
and illness ciifeebh’d his siglit and left him for the 
last ten years of his hie not only blind hut j>oor. 
To one of hi.s two daugliters he dictated the last 
volume of his Invertebrate Zoolog,> , while to keep 
himself alive be was forced to jiart with some of 
his treasured collections. Greater than his con 
temporaries and immediate successors dreamed, 
Lamarck died in comparative obscurity, 18th 
December 1829, aged eighty-five. 

Apart from his contrihutioiis to classification and 
descriptive zoology, Lamarck had a twofold import- 


ance, as an expositor of the now accepted theory of 
descent, and as an inquirer into the still debated 
factors in evolution. It is easy to find in his 
Philosophie Zoologiqtie ])assage8 which foreshadow 
many modern suggestions in regard to evolution, 
including the theory of natural selection ; hut the 
gist of his thinking is fairly expressed in the follow- 
ing jiropositions : ( 1 ) Every considerable and sus- 
tained change in the conditions of life jnodiices a 
real change in the needs of the aiiininls involved ; 
(2) change of needs involves new habits ; (S) altered 
function evokes change of structure, for pai ts for- 
merly le.ss used become with increased exercise 
more highly develoiied, other organs in ilefault of 
use deteriorate and finally disapjiear, Avhile neAV 
parts gradually arise in the organism by its own 
efibrts fiom Avitliin {efforts de son sentiment 
inUrienr) ; (4) gains or losses due to use or disuse 
are transmitted fioiii parents to offspring. 

There can be no doubt that Lamarck, though 
beyond doubt an imh'pendent thinker, was in- 
fluenced hv Biiflbn, and also perhaps ]»y Erasmus 
Darwin, Avliose Lores of the Plants had h(;en trans- 
lated into French in 1799. On his eonteniporaries 
he exercised little infiuenee--in fact it wa.s not till 
the Darwinian revival of a'tiology that the worth 
of Lamarck began to he justly appreciated. To 
tho.se who deny the transniissibility of all char- 
acters individually acquired in direct response to 
changed functions and surroundings, the theory 
of evolution according to Lamarck seems to he 
based on an undenion.strated if not erroneous bypo- 
tJie.si.s ; to those, on the other hand, who believe 
that individually acquired characters are trans- 
missible from parents to offsjiring, Lamarck’s tlieory 
is part of the solution of the evolutionist’s puzzle. 

See Buffon, Dauwin, Dauwiman 'J'ukokv, Evolu- 
tion, Hkuedity, kc. S. Butler, Evolution, Old and 
New {hoixd. 1879); J. V. Carus, (Jesehickte dir Zoologie. 
{ 1872 ) ; C. Olaus, Lamarck ah Bcgr under der Deseendenz- 
theorie (1888) ; E. D. Cojie, The Oriijm^of the Fittest 
(Loud, and New York, IS87); Cuvier, ‘ Elogo de M. de 
].aiiiarck,' Acad, dcs Sciences (J882); M. Duval, ‘ JjC 
Transformiste Fraii^ais Lamarck,’ an adiiiirahle sketch of 
his life and work, Bull. Soc. Anthropol., tome xii. ( I’ans, 
1889); E. Haeckel, Die Naturanseliauung von iJnrinu, 
Goethe, und Lamarck (1882), and translation of liis 
Natiirliehe Sehopfungsrjeschichte ; hamavok, Histoin des 
Aniviaux sans Vcrtdbres (1815-22; ed. Deshayes and 
Milne -Ed wards, 1835 -45) ; Philoso)ihie Zooloeriqnc (1809 ; 
trans. 1914), ed. with valuable biograjiliical intro- 
duction by Martins (1873); Lamarck, par an Croupe 
de 7'ransformistes (1887); E I’crrior, La Philosophie 
Zoohujiqac avant Darwin (1884); and A. 8. i'a|'-kard, 
Lamarck the Founder of Evolution, his Life and Work 
(1902). 

La IWar'mora, Alfonso Ferrkro, MAHiuis 
DE, Italian general and statesman, horn at Turin, 
17th November 1804, who, entering the army, 
became known as a zealous reformer. He was 
decorated for distinguislied conduct in the national 
war of 1848, and promotc.d to general of brigade. 
In 1849 he entered the cabinet as Minister of VYar. 
Ill 1855 he witlulrcAV from the ministry to assume 
tlie (rornmand of the Sardinian trooi).s in the (b imea, 
and at the close of the war was invested wit h the 
Ordei’ of the Bath and the (band Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and le.-eniered the ministry in 
hi.s former canacity. He took jiart in the war of 
1859, by whicu Lombardy was aeijuired by Italy; 
and was apiioinUid eominandm-in-chief of the 
Italian army in 1801, and in 1804 jirime-minister. 
In the campaign against Au.stria in 1806 he lost 
the battle oi Custozza, and bad to sustain unpleas- 
ant controversy as to liis managiirnent of the cam- 
paign. Latterly be wa.s intrusted with several 
diplomatic missions ; his preferred the French to 
the Prussian alliance; and Ids publication (1873) 
of tlie secret negotiations between Prus.sia and 
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Italy incurred the censure of Prince Hisniarck. La 
Mai iMora died 5th January 1878. See a monograph 
hy MasHfiri ( 1 8H0 ). 

Lamartine, Alphonsk Marie Loui.s de, 

French statesman and autlior, was born at MA,con, 
21st October 1790. He caimi of an ultra-royalist 
stock, and was educated in royalist principles. 
Up to 181.5 a considerable portion of his time 
was spfmt in Italy, a country for which he had 
a deep allection. On the fall ol Na]M)leoii and 
the establishment of the Bourbons, [jamartine 
proceeded to Paris and entered the ranks of 
th(^ (larde Roy ale. He soon returned to Italy, 
however, which he traversed on foot ; and here, 
as his Elrirc and Juhe testify, he experienced 
a passion that kindled into energy those pocstic 
gifts whieli nltimatidv made him one of the great 
singiMs of France, llis tiist Medltatiuns were pub- 
lished in iH'iO, and at this period he was aiipointed 
First Se(n('t.'iry of Legation at Najiles. lie snbse- 
quenily lii'came r/fori/e at Florence, where 

lu‘ lemained for five years, aciiniring a wide km)W- 
Iedg(‘ of international politics, liamarline marri<M 
an Knelisli wife, Marianne Birch, Avho shared in her 
bnsl)and’s labours and aspirations. In 1829 Lamar- 
tine, foreseeing impending diirnnillies. declined the 
>ost of Secnetary ol State for Foieign Affairs in the 
‘olignac ministiy. IL* acv( pled a mi'-sion to the 
new king of ()rr(!ece. At the same time he pub- 
lished his Hanuouies PoHiques et liela/iCKnes, 
which e.\'cited such enthusiasm that he w'as nnani- 
inomsly elected to the Academy. Lamartine, still 
a royalist in principle, disapproved of the revolu- 
tion of .Inly 1830. His friends nominated him 
at Dunkerque and Toulon for election to the 
(Jhamber of Deputies, but he was defeated at 
both places, and >> ent on a tour to the East. He 
wrote an account of his tra\els, (uititled Suta'emrs 
d'Ormnt. Jh'called to France in 1833, he was re- 
turned for both Mficon and Bergues, and elected to 
sit for the latter jdace. But Mficon being his native 
[)lac.e, his fellow-townsmen would not be denied, 
and re-elected him almost unanimously in 1837. 
between 1834 and 1848 Lamartine wrote .and ])ub- 
lished his Jocelyn, La Chide d'nn Angc, and the 
celebrated work, the Ilistoire dcs Girondins, whic.h 
the Conservatives erroneously alleged was the cause 
of the revolution of 1848. The historian merely 
saw further into the future than most of his con- 
teinpoiai ies. The Orle.anist vcq/mc was repugnant 
to him be<!ause of its duplicity, and when the 
monarchy fell he accepted the inevitable. It was 
he who insisted ui»on an appeal to the people. Ho 
was a member of the Provisional Government 
which formally proclaimed the Republic at the 
Hotel de Villc. The new order having been estab- 
lished on the basis of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity, the ministry was constituted with Lamartine 
as Minister of Foi eign Affairs. Lamartine, who Avas 
the presiding genius of the government, endeavoured 
to rule the country according to the jirinciples of 
constitutional liberty, but there was an extreme 
party, headed by Louis Blanc and Ledru Rollin, 
which sought to establish n.ational work.shops and 
to e(1e(9, social changes of a sweeping character. 
A foimidable outbreak on the 15th of May, result- 
ing fiom the refusal of the Assembly to appoint 
a Minister of Labour, which eventually led to the 
expulsion of Louis Blanc, was supiiressed by the 
vigorous ed’orts of Lamartine. In June, however, 
a more serious rising occurred, u])on which the 
e.vecutive committee resigned tludr functions, and 
conferred the conmiand of the forces on General 
Cavaignac. After a terrible conflict the insur- 
rection was .suppressed. Lamartine had already 
8tepp«<l down from power, and from the tiiJie Avhen , 
Louis Napoleon acquired the ascendancy through ! 
unscrupulous means his political career practically | 


closed. He now devoted himself to literature, pub- 
lishing in the order named the two seiies of the 
ConfidencxH, his liayhael, Cenevidve, the Taillevr de 
Pierres de St-Poini, and that valuable contribution 
to the study of continental politics, the Ilistoire de 
la liestauration. He likcM’ise edited several Col- 
lections of his former writings, Disconrs divers, and 
issued monthly his Eutretiens Farnihers. Lamar- 
tine continued to take a keen interest in juiblic 
affairs, but his patriotic spirit revolted against 
the iron lule of Napoleon 111. In consequence of 
his straitened circumstances, the chambers voted 
Lamaitinc a pension. He died 28th February 1869. 

See Lives by Lndy M. Uomville { 1888), l^>niairo].s (1889), 
Deschnncl (1893), Zyrewski (190(>). Cogueta (1912), 
Whitcliouse (1919), a study by Lanaon (I91f)), and Mme. 
Duclaux’s The French Ideal (1911). 

Lainb« CHARTd':.s, essayist, critic, and humorist, 
M'as born on the 10th of February 177.5, in Crown 
Office Row, in the Temple, London, wliere his 
father was clerk and corifKlential seivant to Samuel 
Salt, a wealthy bencher of the Inner Temnle. For 
this, as for many other details of Lambs private 
and domestic life, we are indebted to his essays, 
which form the best of all commentaries on Ins 
biography. (His father, John Lamb, is the Lovel 
of the t;s.say on the ‘Old Benchers of the Inner 
Temple.') There were seven children born to .lohn 
Lamo ami his wife in the Temple, of whom three 
only survived their early chihlhood — Charles Lamb, 
his sister Mary, ten years older than himself, and 
a yet older brother, John. Charles received his 
first schooling at a humble academy, out of Fetter 
Lane, but at seven years of age he obtained, 
through Samuel Salt, a presentation to Christ’s 
Hospital, where bg remained for the next seven 
years. His school expeiiences, and the friendships 
he formed, notably that with Samuel Taylor 
Colerhlge, three years his senior, are again familiar 
to all readers of the Essays of Elia. At th# age 
of fourteen he left school with a fair amount of 
scholarship, and an intensified love of reading. 
He might have stayed and become a Grecian — as 
the highest-class boys were denominated — and so 
proceeded to the university. But the exhibitions 
were given on the understanding that the holder 
was to take holy orders, and Lamb’s unsurmount- 
able stamnuu- barred him from that profession. 

Lamb left Christ’s Hospital in November 1789. 
At that time his brother John held a post in the 
South Sea House, of which Samuel Salt was a 
deputy -governor, and Charles Avas soon presented 
thiongh the kind offices of this friend to a humble 
•situation in the same company ; but eaily in 1792 
he <d>tained promotion in the shajie of a clerkship 
in the accountant’s office of the India House, Avhere 
he renuained for more than thiity years. In this 
same year Samuel Salt died. The occupation of 
hi.s obi clerk and servant Avas at an end ; and Avith 
his legacies from his employer, Charles’s salary, 
and Avhatever Mary Lamb could earn by noedle- 
Avork, in Avhicb she Avas proficient, the family of 
four (for John Lamb Avas living a comfortable 
bachelor life elsewdiere) retired to humble lodging.s. 
In 1796 Ave find them in Little Queen Street, Hol- 
born, and it Avas there that the terrible di.sa.ster 
occurred, destined to mould the career and char- 
acter of Charles Lamb for tlie whole of his 
future life. There avrs an inherited strain of in.sanity 
in the children of John and Elizabeth Lamb. The 
father, Avho bail married late in life, Avas grow- 
ing old and childish; the mother w'a.s an invalid, 
ami the stres.s and anxiety of the many duties 
devolA’ing on Mary Lamb began to tell upon her 
reason. In an attack of mania, induced by a slight 
altercation with a little apjuentice giil at Avork in 
the room, Mary Lamb snatched up a knife from 
the dinner-table and stabbed her mother, Avho had 
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interposed in the fril l’s belialf. Charles was him- 
self i 3 reseiil, and wrested the knife from his sister’s 
hand. It was a critical moment in the young 
mans history. The fatlier was all hut imbecile; 
the mother was dead ; and the whole direction 
of adaiis for the sister’s future remained witl. 
Chailes. J'he inquest resulted in a veidict of 
teinjxnary insanily- Mary would in the natuiul 
conise have been tivinsfened for life to a public 
asylum ; but, by the intervention of friends, the 
bi other’s guardianshi]) was accejited by the author- 
iti(;s as an alternative. To carry out this trust 
Chailes Lamb from that moment devoted his life, 
saeri being to it all other ties and ambitions, and 
never llagging in duty and tenderness for thiity- 
eight yeais. It Avas inevitable that the lamily 
should leave the scene of this ‘day of horrors’; 
tin* old father with his son Cliarles removed to 
Pentonville, Avliere at successive lodgings they 
remained until the father’s d<*ath. Alaiy Lamb 
lemained subject to attacks of teinjioraiy .-ilxn- 
ration for the rest of her life. The attacks wcie 
usually foreseen, and at such soason.s she was 
removed to some suil^jible asylum. 'J’he length 
and frequency of these perhuls of absence in- 
ci eased, until the closing _\e!ir.s of lier hiothei’s 
life, when she was e.xih'd fiom him dining the 
gi eater part of each year. In the meanlime 
Charles Lamb had fallen in love, hut i enounced 
all hope of marriage when the duty of lending 
h's otherwise homeless sister liad nppeared to him 
paramount. The history of his hrict attachment. 
In which thcie is frequent pathetic allusion in his 
writings, is obscure. The girl, who ajqx'ais in bis 
eailiest, sonnets as Anna, and in his essays as Alice 
W., ivas in fact named Anne Simmons, and re- 
sided with her mother in the village of Widford, 
in Hertfordshire — the scene of ]..aTnh’s early ro- 
man^ of Rosaniicnd (h'iry. Tjamh’.s grandmother, 
Mrs*Field, was housekeeper at Blaki'sware, n 
dower-house of the Plnmer family, closely adjoin- 
ing Widford ; and during liamh’s frequent visits 
to niak(‘sware (immortalised in one of the loveliest 
of his essays as ‘ Blakesmoor, in Hertfordshire’) 
he had made the girl’s acipiaintance. She after- 
wards married a Mr Bartram, a London silver- 
smith, and is referred to under that name in the 
essay Drcaiii Children. 

Lamb’s (earliest poems, written in 17115, were 
prompted by tliis deeji attachment. Tavo sonnets 
on this theme, with tAvo othiws on different tojiies, 
were included in S. T. Coleridge’s earliest volume 
of poems, issued at Bristol in 1796. In the. folloAv- 
iiig year a second edition of Coleridge's poems 
appeared, ‘to Avliich are noAV added poems by 
Qmrles Lamb and Charles Lloyd.’ ’'rhe latter 
W'as a young man of kindred poetic tastes, whose 
ac(inaint.unc,<^ Lamb had made through (kileridge. 
Here, as before, the jmetic influence under Avhieh 
Lamb wrote Avas the same that had .so strangely 
moved Coleridge, Avhile .still at (Christ’s Ho.snital — 
the graceful and melancholy sonnets of W. L. 
BoAvles. In the following y(*ar Lamb and Lloyd 
made a second venture in a slight volume of 
their own ( Blank Verse, by Cliaides Lloyd and 
Charles Lamb, 179S); and hero for the first time 
Lamb’s individuality made itself felt in tlie touch- 
ing and now famous verses on the ‘Old Familiar 
Faces ’— like so many of his tneinorahle utterances 
in prose and verse, full of autobiograjihical allusion, 
and yet gaining rather than losing in permanence 
of charm through the circumstance. It was, hoAv- 
ever, in prose, not in verse, that he Avas to find Ids 
t rue strength. 

In the same year as the Blank Verse just men- 
tioned he published his little prose romance, The 
Tale of Rosatnund Gray and Old Blind Margaret ; 
and four years later liis John Woodvil~~i\nd fruit 


of that study of the dramatic poetry of the Eliza- 
bethan period, in the revived study of Avhich he 
Avas to bear so large a ]iart. Lamb had little or 
no dramatic faculty. 'I’he little play was crude 
and valuelo.ss as a drama, hut Avith detacJied 
passages reflecting much of the mirsic and quaint- 
iiess of F'letcher and .Jonson. Aleantiine, Lamb 
and bis sister were Avandering from lodging to 
lodging, too oft(‘n forced fo leave throngli the 
rumour of Mary Lamb’s malady Avliic.li foIloAved 
them Avlierever tliey Avent. 'I’liey bad lived at 
more than one house in Pentonville — they Avere in 
Southampton Buildings in 1800 and 1801 — and 
Hien removed to Lamb’s old familiar neighbour- 
hood, Avhere they continued for sixteen yeais. 'The 
early years of their residence in the Tenqde Avere 
among the hardest and saddest of their lives. 
'They Aven; very jioor ; Charles's exjieiiincnts in 
liteiatun; had as yet hronght him mdther money 
nor reputation ; and llu; gradual accession of new 
friends that might have brighf entsl tiieii jiath had 
the draAvhack of bringing Charles face to race Avith 
.social temptatioiKS Avliich lie eould not ri'sist. A 
ery moderate indulgence in Aviiu' or spirits seems 
o have speedily atiected him, and his shyness and 
his impediment of speecli made him eegerly resort 
to Avhat for the moment made him forget Ixitli. 

We are very ]ioor,’ Avrites Mary Lamb in 1804; 
and again in 1805, ‘It lias been sad and heavy 
times with ns lately. In Lamb's anxiety to raise 
II ti'Av jxmnd.s, rather than from any eonfideiici* in 
Ills dramatic faculty, he began to write a fari'e, 
wliich the propri(>tors of Drury Lane accejited, a, ml 
trodiiccd in December 1806. It Avas the now 
amous farce Mr IJ. — famous, hoAveviw, not foi its 
uiccesH, hut for its failure. His love for things 
IramaticHOon found a more profitable outlet in a 
fonimission from William Codwin to eontribntc' to 
Ids ‘ Juvenile Library,’ then in course of publica- 
tion. For this seri(‘s Charles and Mary Avrote in 
1807 their Avell-knoAA'u Talcs from Shakespeare — 
Mary Land) making the version of tlie comedies, 
Hilaries that of the tragedies. 'This Avas Lamb’s 
first success. It brought him sixty guineas, and 
what Avas more valuable, hope for the future, and the 
increa.sed coidideiice and recognition of his grow- 
ing circle of friends. As one consequence of the 
success, the brother and sisti^r composed jointly 
-wo other children’s hooks— Lciresfcr's School 
1807 ) and the Poetry for Children ( 1809 ). (diaries 
also made, single-handed, a jirose version ol the 
Adoentures of Ulysses. Another more important 
consequence Avas a commission from the Longmans 
to edit a volume of selections from the Elizabethan 
dramatists. The volume at once exhibited Land), 
to those who had eyes to see, as one of the most 
profound, subtle, and original of English poetical 
critics. Three years later a convic.tion of the same 
fact Avould he dee])pned in those who knew that 
the unsigned article.s in Leigh Hunt’s Reflector, on 
Hogarth and the tragedies of Shakespeare, were 
from the same hand, and that a prose writer of 
TieAV and unique quality Avas showing above the 
[lull level of the conventional essayist. 

In 1817 Lamb and his sister left the Temple for 
rooms in Great Russell Street, Covent (harden. 
Next year an enterprising young publisher induced 
him to collect his scattered verse and prose in two 
neat volumes, as the Works of Charles Lamb, and 
this publication naturally jiaved the Avay for Jiis 
being invited to join the staff of the Loiidoti 
Magazine, then ncAvly started. Lamb was re- 
quired to contribute light prose essays, and was 
wisely allowed a free hand. His first essay 
appeared in August 1820, ‘ Recollections of the olcl 
South Sea House,’ the public office in wldch his first 
small salary was i*amed, and where his elder 
brother had remained a high-placed and prosperous 
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clerk. Lamb fiigned his lirst paper Elia^ borrowing 
for a joke the name of a foreipier who had been 
fellow-clerk with him in the olfice. The signature 
was continued through Lamb’s successive con- 
tributions to the magazine ; and as he placed it 
on the title-page ( without his own ) of the first 
collected edition of the essays in 1823, it became 
indissoliihly connected with the work. The series 
came to an end, as far as the London Magazine 
was concerned, in 1825. The Last Essays of Elia 
were collected in a second volume in 1833. 

In August 1823 Charles and Mary quitted their 
rooms over the brazier’s in llusseil Street, and 
made their first experiment as householders in a 
cottage in Colebrooke Row, Islington, with the 
New River (into which (leorge J)yer walked in 
broad dayliglit) flowing within a few feet of their 
front door. Moreover, they were now on the eve of 
making a j)lea>5nnt addition to their household in 
the form of a young fiiend, the orphan daughter 
of an Italian teacher of languages at Cambndgt;. 
Cliarles and Mary Lamb virtually adopted Kinma 
(sola, and she was tnmted as a member of their 
fandly until her marriage with Edward Moxon the 
publislmr, in 1833. 

Early in 1825 Lamb, who had been for some 
tiim'. failing in health, was allowed to resign his 
post in the India House, the directors liberally 
granting him as ptmsiou two- thirds of his tlnm 
salary., Having now no tie to any j)articular 
neighbourhood, the brother and sister were free to 
wander. 7’hoy took lodgings —and subsequently a 
house -at Enlield ; but Mary Jiamb’s health be- 
coming gradually worse ami necessitating constant 
su])<>rvision, they parted with their furniture and 
gave up housekeeping. They finally removed to 
the neigldumring village of Edmonton, where n a 
small cotUige, hard by the church, they spent the 
last year of their joint lives. It was a melancholy 
\(>ar. Lamb’s own In^alth was suffering. They 
liad lost their young friend Emma Isola. The 
aiisence of settled occupation had not brought 
Lamb all the comfort he had looked for : the 
separation from his London friends, and the now 
ahnost continuous mental alienation of his sister, 
left him companioidess, and with the death of 
(’oleridge in the summer of 1834 tlje cliief attrac- 
tions of his life weie gon In December of the 
same year, while taking one day his usual walk 
on the London Road, he stumbled and fell, slightly 
in juring his face. The wound was in itself trifling, 
bu( crysijielaH ensued, under which he rapidly sank, 
and he passed (uiietly away, without pain, on the 
27th of December. He was buried in Edmonton 
churchyard. His sister survived him nearly thir- 
teen years, and was buried by his side in May 
1847. 

Land)’s place in literature is unique and unchal- 
lengeable. As a personality he is more intimately 
known to us than any other figure in litcratuie, 
unless it be Samuel Johnson. He is familiar to us 
through his Mairks, which throughout are composed 
in the form of peisonal confidences; through his 
many friends who have loved to make known his 
every mood and trait ; and through his letters, the 
most fascinating body of corresjsindence in our 
language. 1 1 is a dangerous thing to say, t ut it may 
be doubted wliether, outside a necessarily limited 
circle, his works are read so much for their own 
sakes as for the light they throw upon the character 
of their author. It is the harmonious concord of 
dissonances in Lamb that is the secret of his 
attraction. 3'he profound and imaginative char- 
acter of his criticism, which at its best is uneiring, 
and with it the reckless humour of the Bohemian 
and the farceur ; the presence of one lamentable 
weakness serving to throw into stronger relief the 
patient strength of his life- struggle ; his loyalty 


and generosity to his fiiends, even when they 
abused it most ; and all this flowing from one of 
the most beautiful acts of devotion in the records 
of self-sacrifice : the wild fun of Trinculo and 
Stephano, alternating with the tenderness of 
Miranda and Eerdinand, or the profound philo- 
.sophic musings of Prospero and all these, like 
Ariel, now ‘flaming distinct]},’ now ‘meeting and 
joining’ — it is this wmndrous blending of opposites 
that has made liundj, save to the ‘sour-com- 
jdexioned ’ and matter of fact, one of the most 
dearly loved among English men of letters, and 
with every sign that this love is one which no 
changes of taste are likely to diminish. 

The chief authorities for Lamb arc liis own writings, 
and the Life and Letters (1837) and Final Memurials 
(184S), by Talfourd; enlarged by Percy idtzgi raid and 
W. C. Jlazlitt. There is a distinct memoir by JJ, W. 
ProetT (‘Parry Cornwall’; LSbO). Another memoir 
( 1882) and an edition of Lamb’s works and correspond- 
ence (1883-88) were published by Canon Auiger. Puller 
editions were published in Jlk)3 5 by W. Macdonald 
(12 vols.) and by E. V. Lucas (works, 7 vols. ; the, admir- 
able life, 2 vols.; revised 1921). And see a J’rench 
inonogriqili by Dorocijuigny (ltK)5). 

LamlN WiMJAM. See Melbourne. 
Lsimbsilhs M arieTiiEiiehk Louise of Sa vov- 
CARUtNAN, PRINCESSE DE, was born at Turin, 
8tli September 1749, the daiigbter of the ju ince of 
Carignan. Beautiful and charming, slio was made 
hy Marie Antoinette superintendent of ilie loyal 
lionseliold, and lier own mtimate friend and com- 
panion. Princess Lamballe proved lier devotit)n 
to her royal mistress by leturning to France 
(whence she bad escaped to England) after the 
unsuccessful flight from Versailles, by sharing the 
queen’s ini]>risonmt,iit for a Nveek in the Temjile, 
and finally hy refusing to take the oath (‘xpressing 
detestation of the king, (jiuKui, and monaichy (3d 
September 1792). As she stepped out of the court- 
room on that fatal day she was cut to the ground ; 
her body was given up to the fury of the populace, 
whose barbarities have been mncli exaggerated. 
See Lives by Lesenro (1865), Bertin (1894), Monte- 
liore ( 1896), and Miss Hardy (1908). 

LambayeflllO, a province of P(M'u, with a pop. 
of 124,000, is mostly a rainless, barren region, with 
some fertile valleys; capital, Chiclayo.— The old 
capital, Lambayeqiie, situated 7 miles from the 
iu<>uth of the river Lainbayeqne, lies 1‘28 miles N W. 
of Trujillo, and lias manufactures of woollen and 
cotton fabrics ; pop. 8300. 

LamberL Daniel. See Obe.sity. 
LaiiiberL Johann Hkinrich, philosopher 
and mathematician, Avas boin 29th August 1728 
at Mulhausen in LTpiier Alsace. He was success- 
ively clerk, secretary, and private tutor, studied 
assiduously all the time, and at last lived the life 
of a private gentleman. In 1764 Fiederiek the 
Hreat made him a member hotli of the Council of 
Architecture and of the Academy of Sciences. He 
died at Berlin, ‘25th September 1777. Lamliert was 
the first to lay a scientific basis for the mcasuie- 
ment of tlie intensity of light, in his Ehatoi/ietria 
(1760); and he was especially skilful in applying 
the analytical methods of mathematics, A woik 
on analytical logic from bis pen. Ascites Organon 
(2 vols. 1764), was greatly valued bv Kant, with 
whom Lambert kept up a correspondeiua*. Of bis 
other works we may mention Kosmologisehe Eviefe 
(1761) and Aulage zur Architektonih (1771). See 
Huber’s Life of him (1829) and Baensch’s mono- 
graph <m his philosophy ( 1902). 

Lambert, John, one of the chief soldiers in 
the great (dvil War, was horn in the ])arish of 
Kirkhy Malham, in Yorksliire, 7th September 1619, 
studied at the Inns of Court, but on the outbreak 
of the war became a captain under Fairfax, and 
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thereafter Rliowed such coijMj)icn<)us capacity and 
courage that lie rose rapidly in rank. At Maraton 
Moor he led Fairfax’s cavalry on the right wing, 
was cotiiniiHsary-general of the army in the north 
after tlie formation of the ‘new model’ (1G45), 
major-geMeral of the northern counties (1047), 
helped (h'omwo'l to crush Hamilton at Preston, 
caj»tjin!d Pontefract Castle in March 1649, after a 
thn'(' months’ siege, and was thus uhsent from 
London dining the trial of the king. In 1650 he 
went with Cromwell to Scotland as major-general, 
led the van at Dunhar, next traversed Fife 
and defeated the opposing army at Jnverkeithing, 
followed Charles through the western .shircis to 
Worcester, and on the day of Cromwell’s ‘crowning 
mercy ’ commanded the troops on the eastern hank 
of the Severn. He took a jirominent part in the 
installation of Oliver as protector, but actively 
opposed the proposition to declare him king. He 
w'as unable to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Protector, and becaim* comph'tcjy estranged from 
him. After his death ho hecarne the head of the 
cabal of malcontent ()IIic<‘rs which overthrew tJie 
fe(;hle administration of liichartl (’lomwell. i>am- 
bert was now looked upon as the leader of the Fifth 
Monarchy or (‘xtrenio repnhlicaJi [larty; snjipres.sed 
w'ifch considerable vigimr the royalist insurrection 
in C'Jieshire, August 1059; and two months after- 
wards, dismissing the lemnant of the Kump Parlia- 
ment, virtually governed the country along with 
his oilicers under the title of the ‘Oonimittee of 
Safety.’ Monk fiustrated his designs ; he was sent 
to the 'I'ower, tiied in 10(i2, and banished toCuein- 
Hoy. He died in 1683. 

LambesSH, <»r LAMBksE, an Algeiian village, 
1)5 Jiiiles SSW. of Con.staiitine, stands amidst tlie 
iujposing ruins of the ancient Latnbests, capital of 
M umidia. 

Laillbetll* a metropolitan and patliumentuiy 
horongli within the county of London (pop. J921, 
30*2,900), has since 1885 leturned four memheis to 
parliament. Tlie divisions are now Ibixton, Ken- 
niiigton, North, and Norwood. Lamltelh lirhlge 
dates from 180‘2. Lamhetli Palace has been the 
ollicial residence of the archhi.shojis of Canterbury 
since 1197. It contains a splendid seiies of jxn tiaits 
cf the andibisliopH, end a valuable lihiary, wjih 
many line MSS. Tlio Ijollard.s’ Tower, so named 
in compaial.ively modern times fioin the notion 
that hei(*tics were heie imprisoned, was leally a 
water tower. It dates from 1434, but has been 
rc.stori'd and inodci tiistd. For the J.iamheth or 
Pan Anglieaii Congresse.s, see Fngi.and (Ciii Jani 
OF). For Lamixd-h Dtigrees, see Hk(;uek.s. TJie 
Lamhetli Articles, ilrawni up lu 1595 by Aichhishoj) 
Wliitgilt and others, were nine in number, and 
pionoimcedly Calvinistic in doctiine, 'J’hey woie 
disajiproved by C^iieen Elizabeth, and were never in 
force. 

Lamb's Lettiu'e. See Coun Sai.ad. 

Laillb's-wool, an old English beveiage, com- 
posed of ale and tlie \)ulp of roasted apples, with 
sugar and H])iccH. 

LaiiiollibraiU’liiata. See Bivalves. 

LaillPllic*<U*ll4^s, a very numerous family of 
beetles, for illustration of wdiich see Cockchaker, 
Dung Bt:ETLE, 

Lameness is commonly due to some abnormal 
condition either of the joints or of the muscles and 
fasciae of the lower limbs : mere difference in length 
between the two limbs, even to the extent of an 
inch or more, i.s not necessarily incinnpatible M'itli j 
a natural gait. It is generally one of the earliest 
symptoms of disease in the joints ; and permanent 
sliflfness of any of these, whether the result of 
disease or of injury, always involves some degree 


of lameness. The weakness and imperfect develop- 
ment of the muscles which usually follows infantile 
paralysis is one of tlie commonest muscular causes. 
Seveie wounds or rupture of any of the important 
riiu.scle.s must also he mentioned. Unnaturally 
shaped or ill-litting boots, with the (;oriis, bunions, 
distortion of toes, and other ill effects they produce, 
are a fertile source of lameness ; but conditions 
thus produced are generally in some vlegree amen- 
able to treatment. Among the causes most apt to 
be overlooked are the slighter dcgiees of flat-foot, 
of contraction of the calf-muscles, or olJicr muscles 
wlio,se tendons are inserted into the bones of the 
foot, ami of the plantar fascia. See also the ai tides 
Li'XJ, Artificial IjImbs, Club-foot, &c. 

Laiiieiilisiis, FkLicrrk-ItoBEUj' dk, was horn 
at St Malo, 10th Juno J782, son of a merchant and 
shipowner, to whom, by the i)ersonal intervention 
of Louis XVI., were granted the letters of no))ility 
which the State.s of Brittany had in vain apj)lied 
for on his Ixdialf. He had sup])licd dieapened coin 
to the ])oor during a time of scarcity. His mother 
was a saintly woman of remarkable ability and of 
Irish de.scent, who died wlien he was hut five years 
old. He grew up slender and .small in statu le, 
nervou-s and weak in health, hut lively and restless 
in temperament, ami from a very eaily ago he look 
to hook.H, and read w'idciy at his will in his unch-'s 
libr.'iry. He loved music, ami became cx]»eil in 
swimming, riding, and fencing, and fought a duel 
with credit in 1803, piobaldy with Surconf the 
corsair. But the dominant pa.ssion of his youth was 
solitary .study, and Ids eailiest companions mcm* 
doubt and melancholy. It is a fact not without 
significance that Ids first communion was deferred 
till he was twenfy-two, at the time when Ids eldest 
brother Jean was ordained a priest. The )>aii retired 
about the en<l of 1805 to the solitude of their jidnl. 
estate of T^a Chesiiaic, two leagues from Dinan, and . 
there, amidst almost savage .surroundings, hub in 
an ample library, the leal education of ijamennais 
began. In 1807 be translated the Guide Spirituel 
of Louis de Bloi.s ; Napoleon’s police supprcs.sed 
his JUJlcxions sur f'Ktnt de rPJij/isc (ISOS). He 
reciMved the tonsure in March 1809, and his letteis 
of that period reveal a vein of lofty and somewhat 
mystical devotion and an inward joy of whicii 
he was to taste hut little in later years. Hut 
study, prayer, and meditation could not satisfy 
all tlie cravings of his nature, and this exaltation 
of mind soon gave place to the nuihuly of genius, 
that vague unrest and distaste for the pri'sent 
which was the fundamental undertone in the 'on- 
stitution of Lamennais. The years from 1800 till 
1814 he spent in a narrow range of studies, shut 
out from the world, the vultures of vague uurest 
tearing at his heart, Avhile he remained forging the 
Aveapons of controversy. He taught mathematics 
in his brother’s seminary, shared his (piarrel with 
the new university, and wrote together wil.h him 
the ultramontane and antid.iallican Tradition de 
riiijlise sur I' Institution des Ect^ques (1814), In 
1815, during the Hundred Days, he took refuge 
in London, ivlioro lie was befriended and much 
influenced by the Abbe (’anon. In November he 
returned to Paris, and with .sore misgivings both 
before and after lie was ordained priest at Vannes. 
At Paris in March 1810 he wrote the first volume 
of his famous Essai sur V Indiff h'cnce cn matitre de 
Iteligion ( 1818 -24), a luagnilicent, if paradoxical, de- 
nunciation of the right of jirivate judgment and the 
doctrine of toleration —itself hut a virtual uubelief, 
‘a new kind of persecution against the church.’ 
The whole is a polemic again, st the individual 
rea.son on wliicli certitude cannot rest ; its con- 
clusion that the uiiity of society depends ultimately 
on the unity of truth, and tliat all systems but the 
Catholic destroy one another ami lead to scepticism. 
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Three different systems of indifference are in turn 
examined and refuted : ( 1 ) that of those who, 
repudiating religion for themselves, believe that it is 
necessary for the people — atheism, and the organ- 
ised religious polity of the empire; (2) that of 
those who believe religion to be necessary for men, 
but that God has not given any special revelation 
of how He would be worshipped —natural religion, 
and ISth-century deism; (3) that of those who 
believe in a divine revelation through a book, l>ut 
hold that God has left men to interpret it for 
themselves — Protestantism. In the Ut'fense dc 
VEssai he answered opponents of the most opposite 
cam])s, advocates of freedom in thought, Gallican 
monarchists wlio refused to admit that the source 
of all autliority was tlie holy see, and Ultranion- 
tanes themscdves, who to*)k fright at a bold attem}>t 
to find support for the Chiistian revelalion in an 
analysis of human tradition. 

In 1S24 Lamennais received a flattering reception 
at Roimi, and it is said that Leo XII. was anxious 
to give the new Bossuet a cardinars hat. But 
soon after this other dreams than those of a pure 
theocracy enthroned in tlio Vatican began to fill his 
tnind, and already notions of popular liberty ajipear 
in tile Progri'a de la lUpolntion ( 1829). The revolu- 
tion of July (1830 ) (]uickened his pulse, and in the 
famou.s journal L'A>}mh\ founded in September, 
with his young friends hacordaire, Montaleiubert, 
and the Abbe Gerhet, ideas strange to Ultramon- 
tanism were eagerly advoctatod. But the old 
chiimcra refused to be rejuvenised, the Jesuits 
and bishops took fright at the new doctrines of 
liberty of the press, of instruction, and of discus- 
sion, and the journal was suspended by spiiitual 
authority in 1831. Lamennais, Lacordaire, and 
Montaleiubert set out for Rome to lay bare their 
hearts p) the Holy Father. Tlie disa.strous story 
is told in Les Affaires de, Rome (1836), one of the 
most interesting of all the writings of f^ainennais. 
His Holiness Gregory XVI. gave tlie ardent tribune 
but a quarter of an hour’.s audience, talked to liini 
of ait, pointed out the claw in a lion of Micliel- 
angelo’s, and, according to the Ahhe Kicanl, 
oU'ered him a pinch of snuff. After waiting in vain 
loi an opportunity of conference, they returncil 
douhtfii) and disheartened at the cowardly chicanery 
and worJdJinesH of Rome. A severe condemnation 
reached them at Munich, 30th August 1832, the (late 
of the beginning of the second life of Lamennais. H e 
sigiuid ola^dience, but the iron had entered liis soul. 
He retired to La Cliesnaie, and there watched with 
sinking heart a more shameful betrayal still of his 
Master by the Vicegerent of Christ in the final 
extinetiipi of Polish nationalitv, crushed to death 
by Russia Nvitli the sympathy of Austria and before 
the approving eyes of Rome. Here, in one week 
of restless walking under the oaks, he poured 
out the prophetic ins])i rations of his whole heart in 
the Paroles d'vn CroyUnt (1834), a glowing po(?ni 
rather tiian a tieatise, expressed in rhythmical 

I u-oHC arranged in short verses like tho.se of the 
Jihle, under forms now parabolic, now direct, at 
one moment recalling the gloom of the Inferno, 
at another the tenderness of the Imitation. The 
apocalyptic em]>yioan is a region far above the rules 
of logic, and it is impossible to set forth luecisely 
the doetiine of this strange hook further than to 
describe it as an illusion of a perfect society, ideal, 
Paiadisaic, governed by love, hindered awhile by 
the wickedness of despots, but ultimately to be 
effectuated by perfect liberty. The book imuh^ an 
extraordinary sensation ; Sainte-Beuve tells us how 
he found tlie compositors gatlmred round while one 
of their number read the MS, aloud, his voice 
trembling with emotion. To churchmen it was 
‘ the apocalypse of Satan,’ ‘ the bonnet rouge planted 
upon a cross.’ It brought about tlie complete 


rupture of the apostle with his old associates ; 
repulsed hy the pope, he had made his appeal to the 
peojde against Rome, itself become faithless to its 
mission, and henceforth he belonged to the people 
alone. His further hooks, Le Livre dxi Peuple, 
Une Voix dc Pri.son, ])n Passe et dc V Avenir du 
Peaplc, were but weaker c('.hocs of liis masterpiece. 
For one he got a year’s imprisonment in Sainte 
Pelagic. In the revolution of 1848 he started 
paper aftt'r pa])er, and jioured forth a succession of 
pamphlets while struggling on bravely against 
broken friendships, ill-health, and poverty. His 
piety survived tin* shijiWTeck of his faith ; he had 
the gift of altachirij^ friends wlio still loved tlie 
man whatever his o|ilni()ns, and to tlu'se he poured 
forth his thoughts in imiietuous swiftness as lu^ 
paced up and down, his limbs trembling with 
ennHion. George Sand de.scrib(^s his au.stere and 
majestic face, tin? brow an unbroken wall, furrowed 
between the eyebrows with those perpendicular 
wriukle.s which, Lavater says, belong exclusively 
to those of high capacity who think justly and 
nobly- its rigid austeii’ty ever lightened’ and 
linniaiii.sed by the sudden smile of tendei ness. To 
the last he remained a Breton even to his accent. 
His ideas and emotions alike ever tended towards 
(‘xccss and to absoluteness of conviction ; his tem- 
perament was framed for sufiering, and his passion- 
ate devotion to tnitli, the foundations or which 
yet slipped from under him, made his intellectual 
life a very martyrdom. Lamennais sat in the 
Constituent Assembly till the rouj> d'ttat ended liis 
dreams of popular liberty. At his death, wliich 
occurred February 27, 1854, he refused to make his 
eace with the church, and was buried, by liis own 
esire, without ridigiou.s rites, in an unmarked 
grave among the jioor at Pere-la-Chaise. 

, In his letters, of which cullectiuii.s were edited h)’ 
Kmile Korgues, Eugene Forgues, A. llous.sel, A. Laveille, 
and others, we see the ebb and How of his stormy einotiuiiB 
I for twenty yeans. His brother and sister kept back from 
publication many of his paiiers, but five posthumous 
volumes appeared under the care of Forgues ( 1865-58), of 
which at least one volume, that entitled Milaiujn philo- 
sophiques et LitUraires, was quite worthy of Ids name, 
Al. hlaize, the nephew of Lamennais, edited his CEuvres 
InMttea (2 vols. 1866). Amid tlie storms of his later life 
he found consolation in writing his serene and large- 
minded Psquisae d’une I'hifosoplnc (4 vols. 1840-46), 
perhaps the most i-eally remarkable of all his woiks. 

SSoe Ithiizdn Essat Jiioririi'phiqur (1858); Saiiite-Beuve, 
in Portraits (JontemporaiTis, vol. i., a.nd Eouveuvx. LnnUia, 
vols. i. and xi. ; Guizot, in vol. id. of liis M t moires ; 
E. Scheici, in vol. iv. of his Etudea sur Ui LitUrature 
Conteviporame ; Kenan, in Essms de ]\Joru/e ct de 
Critique (1859); E Lowdi n, in Studies in Literature 
(1878) ; Janet, La Philosophie de Lamennai.s (1890) ; and 
hooks hy Meroier (1894), Boutard (1905 8), Mariichal 
(1907-13), and esjiecially Indue (1922, &c ). 

Laiueiitations, Book ok, a canonical book 
of t.he GId Testament which, in the present 
urrangeinent of the Hebrew Bible, oceupies the 
sixth place among the Hagiographa (between 
Ruth and Ecclesiastes ), and hears the siipcr.seriii 
tion ’Echa (" Ah, how ; ’ see chaps, i. 1 ; ii. 1 ; iv. 1 ). 
In the Talmud and elsewhere it is called tin; hook 
of Kinoth (‘elegies' or ‘dirges’), a name which 
reappeais in the Septuagint title Tlircnoi (Lat, 
Latneuiatiuncs or JAtmenia). The fuller title, 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, is found in the S^iiac 
and in some MSS. of the Septuagint, but is not 
so old as the shorter form. The hook consists of 
five dirges or laments, the first four of which are 
alphabetical acrostics (like Ps. c^ix.) ; each of the 
five consists of twenty -two verses, cxcej>t the third, 
which has sixty-six. In general character the first 
four are very similar, each beginning with a repre- 
sentation of the great calamity that has befallen 
the city and people, and then rising through the 
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thought of Jehovah’s righteousiiejys to the hope of 
his jijst vengeance on the enemies of his people. 
The liftli dilloiB fiorn the otliors in that it takes ] 
the form of a piayor and is throughout pervaded 
by a MOiise of Jehovah's wiath, wliicli is spoken of I 
as liaving been long continued. I’lie tradition, 
whicli attiihutes tlu; authorship »)f Lamentations 
to .leremiah, can he traced to a note prefixed to 
tlm Septuagiut tran.slation, wheic, as in the Syriac, 
it is now attached to the hook of that prophet. 
Peihaj)s, indeed, this tradition is alre.ady implied 
in 2 Ohron. xxxv. 25, in which case the supposed 
reference to Josiah must he sought in Lam. iv. 20. 
'rhe internal evidence is rather against the attiihu- 
tion of the Book of Lamentations to the prophet; in 
sjute of various lesenihlances, there are signilicant j 
ditVercnces. The style dilTers from that of .Jeiemiah ; 
some of the indicationa that were at one time 
supposed to make for his authorshij> disappesii on 
closer examination ; and the anticipated resioiation 
of Israel is somewhat (lissimilai in f he two winks. 

See the coinmciitarit^s of Nagflshach (IKfiS; Eng. trails. 
1871 with tlic older literature ), Lolir(18!H ), l*cakc ( 1010), 
and Stroanc ( li>Kl ) ; and Bidl'.s article in the Kuril, lint . , 
also (i. A. Smith, JrrnHolriu, li. '171 miq- 

Bjiiiiieltrie,) .lifioKN oi'kkw dk, EVcnch pliilo- 
sophci, horn at S( Malo on (.'hiistmas-day 1701), 
studied first for tin* cliiiieh, hut Hubs<‘(piently went 
ovei 1,0 medicine, and was trained hy Boeriiaavi* 
at Lt'V'len. He entered the French army as 
surgeon in 1742; but the |mhlicatiou in 1745 of' 
a t lioroiigli -going niatei ialistic work, L'Ji isfoire 
Nntiirrtlr dc VAinc, trnduitc dr V AikjUuk dr Hhitrp 
(a fictitious name), roused such a feeling of odium 
against liim that, he was compelled to seek lefuge 
in L<\vden ( 1746). The woik was, of course, 
liamettrio’s own. But in Leyden the* fear of jiei- 
secution still dogged his footsteps: he jmhlished 
L’llntnitir J/ric/i/wc ( 1748 ), and was glail to e.scape 
a threatened arri'st hy accepting an imitation 
from Frederick the Clreat of Pin.ssia to settle in 
JJerlin. Tn tlerinany Laniettiie continued his 
materialistic studies in L' Homme Plante ( 1748), 
J' Art de Jonir (1751), La Volupt^, and other 
works. A good deal of the enmity exidted against 
him M'as occasioned hy cynical and satirical Iwioks 
which he published against the medical men, 
including such great authorities as Hoeihaave, 
Liiimeus, Astruc, Winslow, tko,. Lamettrie <lied at 
Berlin on lltli November 1751. Fredeiick himself 
wrote a nicmoii, Avhich he caused to he jh (‘fixed to 
the philosophical woiks of Lamettrie (2 vols. 1774). 
Tluire is a good account, of him in Lange’s 
Hisfonj of Mairrialism ( 1878- 81 ). See also the 
studies by (^lu'pat (Paris, 187.4), Du Ikd.s- Beymond 
(Bi'rlin, 1875), and Poritzky (1900). 
liUiiiia. Deinhinoi.ocy. 

Laminaria. See Seaweeds. 

Lamination, the arrangement of rocks in thin 
layers or lamina', the condition of a la,rge piojior- 
tion of tlie eailb’s stra,ta. Siiale deposits exhibit 
this structure very plainly, being fiecjiiently easily 
separable into the tliin lamiine in which they were 
(jrigiually deposited. Shale is the line .sediment 
that settles down at the bottom of some tranquil 
or slightly-moving water. The laniime indicate 
interruption in the supply of the mat, dials, which 
may have been occasioned hy suci^essive tides, by 
frequent or ]>eriodical Hoods, or by the caiTying 
medium having access to a supply of difierent 
material, passing, e.g. , from nmd to sand, and 
hack again to nmd. The lamina' of the hrick-cl.ay 
dejiosits are separated, in many places, by the 
finest sprinkling of sand, which is almost invisible 
in the vertical sections. The layins are occasion- 
ally obvious, from their being of different shiides 
of colour, often produced by the bleaching of the 


layers when they were deposited ; but frequently 
the various lamime of a bed are so united, and the 
bed so homogeneous, that except when the face is 
exjmsed to weathering, the laminated structure is 
not visible. This condition seems to have resulted 
from the shortness of the interruptions in the 
deposit not permitting Mu* solidilicnl ion of any of 
the hiyer.s until all was deposited, when the whole 
set colier('d together as a single bed. 

Laillllias-dliy, the 1st of August, is one of 
the cross quarter days, or half quaiter days, in 
England. On this day, Avhicli is the feast of St 
Peter ad Vincula, it Avas customary in early times 
to niiike on(*rings of the first-fruits of the harvest, 
and hence the feast took the iiaiiu' of U la/ niasse 
(lit. ‘ loaf mass’ ), afteiAvards shortened into Lam- 
mas. In Scotland it was an ancient practice Avith 
fanneis to p.'iy the half-year’s rent due at Whit- 
sunday on Laminas-d.'ry. 

LaillllierK<‘“i<*r {.Hypaetos imrlmtui^), a large 

hiid of iney, also called the Bearded \ nltnre or 
Bearded (biHin. The full -groAvn bird is of a, shining 
bioAvnisli-hlack colour on tlie npiK'r paits, Avith a 
whiU* stiip(' along the shaft of each feather; the 
liead is Avliitish, with black sliipes at Ibe ('yes ; the 
neck and under part of the h(n\^’ are rusty \ellow. 
It is the largest hiid of pu'y in the Old Woild, 
measuring almost 4 feet high when sitting, nearly 
5 f(*el in h'UgMi, and from 9 to 10 fi'ct in cxjianse 
of Aving. 'rhough by no means hiuAi*, jt i'< hold 
and rajiacion.s, swooping doAvn on liarc's and the 
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new-horn young of shei'p, goats, and chamois. It 
feeds largely on dead animals, and this bird of 
majestic llight does not disdain ollal. It drops 
bones from a height to bri'ak them, and it is said 
by Pliny to have killed tin* poet Ai'soliylns hy 
hitting a tortoise fall on hi^ bald head, mistaken 
for a stone. There is no pioof of Hk* tales which 
discredit the iJimrnergeicr as an infant-snatcher. 
Its feet do not seem nj) t.o that. It is now very 
rave, if not extinct, in (lie Abis, but is found in 
Sardinia, the Pyrein'i's, Sicily, Crete, (Heece, 
Palestine, the North Afiican mountains and the 
Himnlayas, Avhere it often soars high above the 
loftiest peaks. The lamniergeior is said by some 
to Ik. the original of the bibnlons ‘ roc.’ 

LamillPrinOOrs, a broad range of moorish 
hills in Haddingtiiri and Berwick shires, extend- 
ing east-north-eastward from the vale of Gala 
Water to the. LJerman Ocean at St Abb’s Head, 
and culminating in Meikle Says Law ( 1749 feet). 
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Lamond,' Frederick, pianist and coinposer, 
born 28tli January 1S08 at Glas^w, studied there 
and at Frankfurt. He made his debut in Heiiin 
in 1885, and became famous especially as an inler 
preter of Jieetboveii. His coinpositions include a 
Hvmpbony, overtnies, sonatas, cSic. 

liSiiuorici^rtN Christopue Li!ion Louis 
JucHAULT DE, a French general, was born at 
Nantes, 6th February 1806, entered the army as 
an engineer in 1826, and saw active service in 
Algeria, taking part in nearly all the military 
events which occurred in that country between 
1888 and 1847. It was through^ his energy ehielly 
that the war against Abd-el-lvader was brought 
to a successful en<l by the capture of that chief 
ill 1847. In June 1848 Lamoricicre commanded the 
attack on the barricades in Faiis, and (luelled the 
anarchic tumults of the Socialists. He was war- 
minister during the government of Cavaignac ; but 
was arrestcHl on the occasion of the coup d-ctat of 
2(1 Ihicember 1851, and banished from France. 
When the Italian war of independence threatened 
the salt'.ty of the pope, Lajuoriciere jiroceediHl to 
liome in 1860, and was api)ointed by Fins IX. com- 
mander of the papal troops. He was, however, 
defciited at ( Uisteltidardo by the Sardinian general, 
Gialdiui, on bSth September, and on the 20th 
capitulated at Ancona, lb; died ne-ar Amiens on 
lOib S(‘p(embei 18(55. See Lives by Keller (2 vols. 
Fails, 1878; new ed. 1801 ) and Kastoul ( 1804). 

Lai jllotte Fouque. 

(1884 09), conductor, born at 
Hordcauv, studied at Paris, and there in 1881 began 
the famous concerts associate.d with his name. 

is the soot or amorphous carbon 
obtained by l)u ruing bodies rich in that element, 
aueli as resin, peti</leiini, and tar, and .some of the 
cheap oily pioducts olitained from it. 'I be supply 
of a.ir is limited or controlled so as to pioduce a 
smoky (bimc, and the smoke passes into a cbambei 
with some airangement for receiving the abundant 
de])o,ul ol soot. For some of tin; liner (jualitie.s o) 
lampblack this soot or carbon is purilied by heat- 
ing it in (dosfsl vessels. A large quantity ol lamp 
black lias been made in the United Slates by tin' 
impel fc.ct combustion of natural gJis. Lampblack 
is a useful pigimmt foi artists both iu oil and water 
colour, a coarsei kind being employisd by house- 
pain I ers. It is the chief ingredient in Indian ink 
(see Ink), and along with boiled linseed-oil forms 
piinting-ink. Of it is formed the pigment for the 
carbon paper used in the Autotype (q.v. ) process. 
Lampblack is also enqiloyed in the prepaiation of 
some kinds of leather, and for other jmiposes. 

Lslinpcclll'sa* a small island of the Mediter- 
ranean, 150 miles S. of Sicily, and 80 E. of Tunis. 
Belonging physically to the African continent 
(thongli tile fioia is more Sicilian), it has since 
1848 ht'en reckoned part of the Sicilian commune 
of Licata. It has 19 miles of coast, and a small 
harhour. Fruits are grown, and some grain. 

Lampeter, a municipal borough of Cardigan- 
shire, 27 miles by rail NNE. of Carmarthen. It is 
the seat of St David’s (College ( 1827 ), which has the 
power to grant B.A. and B.D. degrees. Fop. 3500. 

Lamprey (Petrofni/zon), a genus of round- 
mouths (Cyclostomata, q.v,), nearly allied to tlie 
Hag (q.v.j, and like it differing markedly from 
true lishes in the absence of jaws, paired fins, and 
scales, and iu tlie jiresenee of peculiar gill-]) 0 uches. 
An eel-likc form, a slimy skin, a gristly skeleton, 
a primitive brain imperfectly loofed in, a single 
median nostril, a suctorial mouth with numerous 
horny teeth on the lips ami on the large piston-like 
tongue, seven pairs of gill-pouches (whence the Ger- 
man name Nemi-auge (‘nine-eyes’) opening by as 


many apertures to the exterior, and connected inter- 
nally with a tube lying beneath and coiiimunicating 
with the adult gullet, and the sti iking diflerences 
hetwceii young and mature forms are among the 
less technical characteristics. They difler from hags 
in the development of a dorsal iin, in the fact that 
the nasal passage ends hlimlly without opening 
into the pharynx, and in several jiec.uliarities of the 
respiratory and other systems. Along with Felro- 
myzoii, there are several genera— e.g. Mordacia and 
Gcotria from the coast.s of Ciiile and Australia — 
differing only in detail. Lanqn eys occur both in the 
rivers and seas of the iioi th and south temperate 
regions, and at least some of the marine forms 
spawn and pass part of their long larval life far up 
rivers. They seem to represent an ancient lace, 
more, primitive, than fishes, and, though their gristly 
skeletons are unknown as fossils, certain structures 
called ‘conodouts’ from vciy early strata are 
identified by some as lamprey teeth. 

The habits of lampreys are in many ways 
curious. Thus, though they will eat worms, 
larva,*, small crustaceans, and dead animals, they 
have also learrieil tlie audaciously aggressive* habit 
of fixing them-selves to fishes, and scraping holes 
in tlie skin. The mouth sticks like a vacuum 
sucker, the toothed tongue works like a nistoii, 
and both flesh and blood are thus obtained by a 
hoit of parasitism which reminds one at onee of 
leech and haglish. ‘ V^'hen engaged in sucking 
they arc carried about by tbeir victims, and salmon 
have been ca])tured in tin; middle course of the 
llhino with the marine lamprey attached to them ’ 
(Guntlu'r). As tin* name Fetromyzoii suggests, 
they also attach themsidvos, as if to rest, to stories 
in tlie bed of the stream, or it may be even lo the 
liottoni of boats, ooim^ species are able to move 
stones of considerahh^ size to form luisls, and their 
grip is so firm that it is occasionally ditlicult to 
defach them from their hold. When the mouth is 
occu)»ied in its suctorial work, water passes in as 
well as out by the res]»iratory ai)eiUiie,s. The 
spawning occurs in spiing, usually far uj) rivers, 
and Hceordiug to some the mature forms die after 
reproduetiou. From the small eggs young develop 
which live wallowing in the sand or mud of the 
streams, and feed on minnti* animals. They are so 
ditlerent from the parents that in the case of the 
iimall lauqiern (P. Oranchiaiin) they Avere for long 
refen*ed to a distinct genus Ammocietes. The 
head is small, the upper ui> seini-cdrcnlar, the lower 
lip small and separate, the mouth toothless and 
not .suctorial, the eyes ludiTnentary and hidden, 
the future gullet (as distinguished from the above- 
men tioiu‘d respiratory tube) not yet developcgl, and 
so on. There is in fact a nietamorpho.sis iu the 
history of tlie lamprey, as was discovered 200 



Lamproy {Petromyzon marinua). 


years ago by a Strashurg fisherman Baldner, but 
overlooked till August Muller woiked out the 
curious story in 1866. In the small river lampem 
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— and analogous facts are probably true for the 
others — the change to the adult form is frequently 
postponed until the August of the fourth or fifth 
year, when it completes itself rapidly. 

There are three Britisli species — tlie sea-lamprey 
(P. marinusjy over 3 feet in length, mottled green- 
ish brown; the river-lampcrn (P. Jiuviatihs)^ 
ncuirly 2 feet, daik bluish with silvery sides ; the 
sandpipej, pritle, stone-grig, or small lampern {P. 
hranrhlalis or planeri)^ baldly one foot in length, 
like the preceding species in colour. The marine 
and liver lampreys, though despised in Scotland, 
have been esteemed as good eating since lioman 
times, being especially ])alatable in pies and potted 
preserves. They are oauglit in baited liaskets 
or traps, and their eel like tenacity of life makes 
them useful bait stores. 

LclIIipH* d’he Upper Paheolitliic artists could 
not have executed tlieir cave paintings without 
artificial light ; and some of their lamps have 
indeed been found, at least one of thma (of sand- 
stone, with an ibex cai ved on the base) still con- 
taining carbonaceous matter. Probably bioken 
skulls or other bones weie most used, or certain 
kinds of sea-sliells. The i)iinci|>le of the.se natural 
lamp.s was long retained in tlie ancient^ earthen ware 
ami metal lanqis of I^gypt, (biHree. ami Koine, ami 
in tire .stone eups ami ho.xes of northern nations. 
Snell lamps were called lyrhttn by the Ureeks, and 
iurermr by the Komans. Specimens obtained from 
the excavations of the, ruins of ('aithage, Tarsus, 
Kompeii, and Herculaneum, ami from other sources, 
show (hat they wore made in eonsiderahle \ari<‘tv. 
Similar lamiis are still in use in Malta ami (lozo, 
ami (with an added stem and foot) among the 
Arabs of Tunis. A very primitivt', foim of lamp, 
called a ‘ermsie,’ was in use in Scotland until 
mineral oils weic intioduci'd by dames ^V^ung 
about 1850. Animal fats and (isb «nls wen* the 
principal siilrslanoes iistsl in all parts of the 
world for burning in lamps till vegi'table oils were 
introduced viz. col/.a or rajie, ami otliei seed oils 
and nut oils of vaiious kinds. The vegetable 
oil.s, being more limpid in chaiact<;r, admit (etl of 
improved and moie complex mean.s of burning 
them. I’rogiess in this diiecdion began in Fiance 
with beger, who in 1783 adojded Hat ribbon wicks 
in place of the old round, thick, and smoky wick. 
He was followed in 1784 by Aime Aigand (q.v.), 
who introduced round humors ; and round buiners, 
wlietlier for oil or gas, aie still known b}^ his name. 

Tn the n.se of fatty oils the ordinary cajiillary 
attraction of the wick was insnllicient to maintain 
a uniform flow of oil to the flaim>, and vaiious con- 
trivances were used to keeji tlie oil a.s nearly as 
possible at one level. In 1803 M. Unreel introduced 
an excellent mechanical rnetliod of foicirig the oil 
up hy means of clockwork. Hi.s lamj), however, 
was too easily disarranged, and too expensive 
to come into general use. It was not till 1836 
that Frarichot invented the ‘French Moderator.’ 
Its main feature is a cylinder or oil container with 
a tiibnlai* piston resting on the surface of the oil. 
This piston, acted upon hy a spiral spring placed 
between it and the top of the cylinder, forces the 
oil up through tlie piston. The spring was wound 
up hy rack ami pinion. The unequal tension of 
such a spring, and the correspondingly nnequal 
flow of oil, was counteracted (or ‘moderated’ — 
hence the name) by placing a tailoring iron rod in 
the a.scending tube. This lamp was simple and 
effective, and soon supplanted all other mechanical 
arrangements for controlling the flow of oil to the 
burner. 

Mineral oils are known under various names, such 
as paraffin, petroleum, kerosene, crystal oils, for 
the lighter sorts; and for the heavier mineral 
sperm and mineral colza. These oils, lieing much 


more limpid and volatile than the fatty oils, rise 
freely in the wick, and, being rich in carbon, need 
a plentiful supply of oxygen for perfect combustion. 
The main problem, therefore, to be solved in the 
construction of a good paraltin or petroleum lamp 
was to secure a curient of air poweiful enough 
to consume 1110 . carbon contained in the oil, and 
so prevent it passing off in the form of smoke. 

Before the introduction of mineral oils, cam])hine, 
which is a volatile hydrocarbon spirit distilled 
from turpentine, was burned in Young's ‘Vesta’ 
lamp, introduced in 1834. His lamp was con- 
structed on the louml or Argaml principle, with 
a button or deflector over the central air tube, and 
a con.stricted ellimIle3^ The leading featnies of 
this larni> Avere followed in many of tbo later 
develojmients of mineral oil lamps AAitli circular 
Avicks. lint the common flat wick pavaflin lamps 
Aveie first made by Stobwassei in Kerliii, and 
introduced into (beat Britain in 1854, For mineral 
lamps continental conntrii's generally prefoi led a 
circular v\’ick, (4reat Britain a flat a\ ick. A fla t wick 
burner i.s m^ire ea.sily trimmed, and its flame more 
easily controlled. It gives a better supjily of 
oxygen to all parts of the flame than an ordinary 
round burner. The great diflicuKy Avith ronnd- 
A\ick burners avu.s to get oxygen enongb for the 
inside of the llanie, .so that it slionld not snioki* after 
burning for a short; time. 'I’his Avas done by means 
of an air channel jiassing up from the base of the 
lamp through tlie lescrvoir and through the bniiu'v. 

Me,ssrH Boss ami Alkins applied to oil illumina- 
tion the regenerative invertoil Argand principle so 
siieeessfnlly emidoyed by Rieineiis in ga.s-lighring. 
Many forms of petroleum lamps Avitli incandeseent 
mantles have been devised. 

Mineral oils are now extensively used for heating 
and cooking, ami the buiners employed for these 
pui)>os(‘s are geiiiMally U(la)>ta.tions of the llat-Aviek 
type. (Captain Doty in 1868 jiatented a lighthouse 
lamp for burning mineral oils (see LKillTIlOtSK). 
These lamps consist of one or more eoneentric 
\\'icks, and are capable of producing a very iiower- 
ful light. 


COMl’A UA’IIVE 


Type of Liuup. 


l-in. flat-wick burner 

13i 

Duplex II II 

26 

Triplex II 

39 

Deliies' eiirular burner, 


IJ-iii. diameter 

49 

Waiizerdown-ftninc burner, 


diamctei 

90 


TAIJI.K. 

CoiiHump Conaninjitldii of 

tu n uf oil oiliiirliour 
IH'i liimr, iwr I iiiiillc jidwer, 
111 itriiinu. 

(150 4S 

]*J50 50 

1750 4.5 

'2290 47 

8050 ;i4 


To burn mineral oils successfully both theory and 
experience teach the absolute neees.sity of kei ping 
all parts of the hniner perh'ctly clean, .so that the 
ingress of air to the flame may not be lessoned 
or impeded by deposits of carbonised wick, A^llich 
I accumulate nnle,s.s removed from time to time AvJien 
lamps are in use, and Avhich moreover become a 
source of danger fiom their liability to ignite. 
The greatest care should he taken to keep the 
oil and the lamps perfectly free from Avater, and 
neAv wricks should he c-aretiillv dried before being 
inserted in the burner. See also Ga.s (Lkjhtino), 
Safety-lamp, Lucigkn. 

a genus ( Terehratula) of Brachio- 
poda (q.v.), or a popular name for the whole class. 

Lampson. See Locker La mp.son. 
Lam'pyrls, See Oloav-worm. 

Lanark* Hie county toAvn of Lanark.shire, on 
a slope near the right bank of the Clyde (q.v.), 33 
miles hy rail SW. of Edinburgh, and 31 SE. of 
Glasgow. It has an interesting mined church, 
sheriff court houses, town and county build- 
ings, a good race-con rse, golf-course, memories of 
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Wallace, and some hosiery and other industries. A 
royal burgh since the 12th century, it united till 
1918 with Falkirk, <&c., to return a member to 
parliament. Pop. (1921) 6268.— New Lanark, 
li mile S. by W., is a manufacturing village, 
founded in 1783 by David Dale, and for twenty- 
eight years the scene of the social experiments of 
his son-in-law, Robert Owen. Pop. (1921) 1305. 

Laiisirkshirey or Clydesdale, a Scottish 
county, enclosed hy Stirling, Dumbarton, Linlith- 
gow, Edinburgh, Peebles, Dumfries, Ayr, and Ren- 
frew shires. Its length is 50 miles, its greatest 
breadth 34 miles, and its area 880 .sq. m. Drained 
almost entirely by the Clyde (q.v.) and its numerous 
alHueuts, Lanarkshire is subdivided into three 
wards, of which the upper or southern comprises 
about three fifths of the whole, and the lower three- 
fortieths. 'Fhese oiler a striking diversity of aspect 
— lonely uplands, smiling orchards, busy (‘.oallimds, 
and manufacturing district. The principal hills 
.arc (It (‘(Ml Lowther (2402 feet) and tar-seen Tiiito 
(‘i.S:!.')) ; whilst the mining- village of Lead hills (1.300- 
1400 feet) is the highest in Scotland. The predom- 
inant rocks are Silurian, Old Red Sandstone, and 
Carbouifc'rous, and the county po.ssesses great 
mineral wealth -coal, ironstone, fireclay, shale, 
and load, with some silver, and even gold. The coal 
alone in the Lanarkshire coallield is estimated to 
exceed 2000 million ton.s. The .soil is as various 
as the scenci'v ; and baicly one-half of the whole 
anta is in c.ultivation, whilst woods occupy over 
20,000 acres, orchards 500, and small fruit 2000. 
The orchards of Clydesdale were famous as early 
as tlie time of Ih^le, and yielded into the 19th 
century £8000 per anuuni ; but now the ground 
is moie {(rofitahly employed in producing straw- 
berrit's, goosclionm^s tomatoes, vegetables, &c., for 
(rlasgow. 'The climate is moist, mild, and genial 
in many of the lower districts, but often cold and 
boisterous on the uplands. Lanai ksinre is not a 
great grain county ; but much of it is excellently 
ada[)L(!d for tlui rearing of stock and for dairy pur- 
poses. Idle sheep are Cheviots and black-faced, 
the cattle Ayrsliiies ; and the celebrated Clydesdale 
cart-liorscs issue from a Flemish cross (about 1720). 
The mineral, textile, and other indu.stries are very 
extensive, and are noticed umhw the towns — Glas- 
gow, Rntbcrglcn, Lanark, Hamilton, Airdrie, Coat- 
bridge, iMotbcrwell, Wishaw, *&c. Besides pre- 
historic and Roman r(miains, Lanarkshire contains 
the castles of Botluvell, Douglas, and Craignethan 
(Scott’s ‘ Tilli(:‘tudlem ’ ), the priories of Blantyro 
and Jjosmaliagow, and the battlefields of Langside, 
Dnimclog, and Both well Biig. Among its worthie.s 
have been Allan Ramsay, Dr Cullen, the Hunters, 
Joanna Hail lie. Dr John Hrown, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, Thomas Campbell, J. (J. Lockhart, Lord Dun- 
dotiald, David Livingstone, and Sir John Moore. 
Xhough only tlie tentli in size, Lanarkshire is far 
tlie most populous and wealthy of all the thirty- 
three Scottish counties. Pop. (1801) 147,692; 
( 1841 ) 426,072; (1881 ) 904,412; ( 1911 ) 1,486,081— an 
increase due largely to the transference of portions 
of Renfrewshire and Dumbartonshire to Glasgow; 
(1921) I,. 5.39, 307. 

See works by Hamilton of Wishaw (18.31), Irving and 
Murray (1861 64), and others cited at Glasgow, Clyde, 
A’c. 

Lancashire is a county palatine of England, 
ranking sixth in area, and first in population. It 
forms the north-western division of England, 
stretching along the shore of the Irish Sea from 
the river Dnddon and the mountains of Cumber- 
land on the north to the river Mersey on the south. 
It is bounded on the E. by Yorkshire, on the W. 
by the Irish Sea, on the N. by Cumberland and 
Westmorland, and on the S. by Cheshire. The 


extreme length from N. to S. (including the 
hundred of Furness) is 75 miles, and the greatest 
breadth at the south end 43, and at the north end 
10 miles. The circumference is 240 miles, and the 
area 1866 sq. m., or 1,194,555 statute acres. Pop. 

( 1801 ) 673,486 ; (1821 ) 1,052,948 ; ( 1841 ) 1,667,054 ; 

( 1861 ) 2,429,440; ( 1881 ) 3,454,441 ; (1891 ) 3,926,760; 

( 1921 ) 4,928,359. 

The coast is level, free from rocks, and has 
numerous estuaries stretching far into the main- 
land. Its jKirts are the only ones accessible to 
large vessels between Milfoxl Haven, in South 
AVales, and the estuary of the Clyde. 1'his, with 
the ease with vliich the coast is nj)p)oachod from 
the interior, has made the county tlu; piincipal 
outlet for the commerce of the country in a 
westerly-direction, one-third of the whole foieign 
trade of Great Britain being carried on fiom its 
)orts. The chief rivers arc the Mers(‘y, Ril)l)le, 
june, Wyre, Kent, Leveii, and Dnddon. The 
rainfall in Lancashire is sometimes twice as gnml 
as on the east coast; the climate is mild. 1’he 
lofty hills on the east shelter it from tlie land 
winds, wdiile the prevailing winds, those fioni the 
south and west, are rendered mild from the elVoctof 
the Gulf Stream. This humidity of climate is said 
to contribute to the superioiity of the finer kinds 
of cotton threads manulactured in Lancashire. An 
outlying portion of the county, called Furness, 25 
miles long by about 20 wide, is separated from the 
main portion by Moreeambe Bay, and seems pro- 
perly to belong to the I-ak(‘ District. (Joniston 
and Ksthwaite Wateis lie within, Y’indcrmcre 
along, the boideis. The highest point here is 
‘Collision Old Man' ‘alt maen,’ or tlie ‘high 
rock ’ — 2633 feet abov-e the sea. The larger division 
is intersected in the iiorth and east by branches of 
the bill-system w hich runs soutliwaui tlirougli tlie 
counties of York and Diirby, the (‘liii'f emiiiern'cs 
being Peiidle Hill( 1831 feet), Bleasdah' Mooi ( 1709), 
Boulswmrtb Hill (1069), and Biviiigton JMoor 
(1.545). The soil is peaty in tlie ujilaml districts, 
but for the most pait a feililc loam in the fiats. 
Oats and potatoes are general crops ; wlieat glows 
well in the southern dii ision. tkial is the chief 
mineral product, the coalfields being estimated at 
217 sq. in. in extent. A recent eslimali' of the 
quantity raised in one year amounted to 2.5,000,000 
tons. Limestone and iron are common in tin; north. 
Lead, cooper, sulplinr, and fireclay are also found. 
The w’hole surface of the county is covered with a 
network of canals and raihvays wdiicb (ioniu'ct the 
principal manufacturing and coinmeicial centies 
(see Manchkstkr, Liverpool, Pijeston, Bla(3v- 
BiTRN, &c ). Lancasliiic is the great centre of the 
cotton nianufactiiie of the Avoild, having about 
two-tliirds of the entire tiade (.see Cotton ). The 
other textile manufactures, such as woollens, silk, 
carpets, are likewise of considerable imjior lance. 
It is pre-eminent in tlie maiiufaclure of engineers’ 
tools; and the making of all kinds of iron and 
steel machinery is extensively carried on. Shij)- 
building, the manufacture of hoots and shoes, 
hosiery, and kindred trades [are also in a flourish- 
ing condition. The county returns, since 1918, 
eighteen members to parliament (formerly eight), 
besides forty-eight for the boroughs. The phrase, 
‘Lancashire AVitches,’ ivhich is now used as an 
expression of admiration for the young maidens of 
the county, arose from the |irevaience of the crime 
of witchcraft in Lancashire in the reign of J.Mines I. 
So many as twenty witches were tried and executed 
at the Lancaster Assizes of 1612. Twelve of these 
were the xvitchca of ‘ Pendle Forest,’ and eight 
belonged to the witches of ‘ Sarnlcsbury.’ A few 
years previously, Ferdinand, fifth Earl' of Derby, 
was supposed to have been inurdei cd hy w itclicrafx. 
At the time of the Reformation the Roman Catholic 
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party was extremely strong in Lancashire, and 
religious houses of great wealth and influence 
existed in every district, twenty-two being sup- 
pres,s(;d by order of King Henry VIII. ; this in- 
el iide«J tlie abbeys of Furness and Whalley (see 
Fnnvi'jss). An unusually large proportion of the 
land owneis still adhered in the reign of James I. 
to tiioij- old faith, and in 16(M six priests were tried 
at the Jjancaster Assizes and executed. Those 
cr>Mnecied with the Cunpowder Flot exfiected to 
ronsu the (Catholics of Lancashire, hut entirely 
failed l-o do so. The whole of the district was 
continually unsettled and full of discontented 
recusants, some of thorn of Uoman Catholic ami 
others of Puritan o])ini()ns. The ])0oj>le of Lanea 
shire have long been noted for their love of music 
and natural history, there being amongst them 
many woi king-men who are botanists and cntiv- 
mologists of rejmte; while their politu’s and 
opinions have had such iidlncnce in the country 
that the proverb has arisen that ‘ Wind bancasldre 
thinks to day England says to moriow.’ Amongst 
eminent names connected with Lancnsliirc aie those 
of MrsCaskcH, Mrs C. L. banks, Miss Martim*au ; 
of Roscoe, I)e (^.iiiniM'y, Sii liobeit Ptad, llorrocks, 
Dalton, Hodgkinson, Joule, Ou'g, Ramfoid (the 
weaver ])oet, I7SS IH7ii!), William Heurv, the 
elnnni.st. Sit W. Paii bairn. Sir J. Whdvvorth, 
Jnine.s Martinean, Cla.dstone, h'raiicis d'liompson ; 
ami names cmineclt'd with the success of the cotton 
tradf , as .lolin Kay (inventor of tin? n.\ -shutthv ), 
Cioin|)l(»n, Ark^vright, Hargrea,V(‘s. 'rite Lanea 
shire dialect, renowned for ters(MU‘ss and vigour, is 
illusiiated in works hy J. (Jollier (‘Tim Rohhin’), 
Ren Urierley, Kdwiu Waugh. 

S(*(' baine-t, Latirduhirv ( ; new cd by Prostoii, 

1SSS); Kspinassr, HV>rd//>.v (bS73 77); wotks 

l>y iinttiu'Win til, (Iimdoii, Axon, J'Vans ; and the ‘ Wo- 
toi'ia History’ ( I *.»()() and tor itlace-iianies VVyld and 

JIuNt ( l’)ll'), Ekwall ( JbL'li). 

liail<‘«1Sler, the capital of Lancashire, is pictur- 
estjnely situated on an eniiniuiee on the left hank 
of the Lum*, 7 milits fiom its month, bl.tNNW. of 
Mancht'sttvr and ‘2H1 NW. of London by mil. The 
aneiiMit ctistle, whieli overlooks the town, was 
built oil (iie site of a Homan castle, ami was 
restoted by dolm of (Jaunt, ‘ time-honoiirml Lan- 
ca,slt>i ’ ; it includes the Shire Hall. 1’he churcii 
of St. Ma,ry ( bitli eentury) (iontains some good oak- 
carvings and stiiined glass. The Ripley Hospital 
foroijtban eliildien and tlie Royal Albert In stitii 
tion tor tiie fctdvle inimled are at LaneasI.er. The 
lioiistis aie Imilt of the freestone ([uarried in the 
vicinit V- d’he Rune is here crossed by a bridge of 
live arches, erected in 1788, and by an mpieduct 
canying the Lancaster Canal aiu’oss the river. 
Owing to the sanding of the Imne large vessels 
have to unload at (Hasson, 5 miles distant. The 
chief manufuctnres are furniture, cot ton, silk, oil- 
cloth, t.a,I)le-covers, and there are dye works. A 
jnihlic pii.ik was presented in 1881. Henry Cort, 
inventor ot iron puddling, Owen and Turner the 
anatomists, ami Dr Whewell were born at Ijan- 
caster. In IbPS tlie town was nearly burnt to the 
ground. A very ancimit iiiunicijial borough, it 
returned two niemhcis to narlia.meiit from 1547 
to ]8fi7, wlimi it was disenfranchised for corrujtt 
practices at elections Po]). ( J 88 1 ) ‘iCkdtk't ; (1901, 
as extended in 1900) 40,329 ; ( 1921 ) 10,212. 

(l)capital of Fairfield county, Ohio, 
on the Hocking River and (Janal, 32 miles SE. of 
Columbus, with machine- works and railway sliojts. 
Pop. 15,000. — (2) Capital of Lancastiir county, 
Pennsylvania, 69 miles W of Philadelp’hia. Residi*s 
a large court-house and nuim'roiis clmrchcs, it 
contains the Franklin and Marshall ((Jerinan 
Ueformed) College, and a reformed theological 


seminary. There are large silk, cork, cigar, and 
other manufactories ; and extensive warehouses for 
tobacco. Founded in 1730, Lancaster was the 
ca]>ital of the state from 1799 to 1812. Pop. (1870) 
20,2.33 ; ( 1890) 32,011 ; ( 1920) 53,150. 

Lancaster, Dikmiv of, was created in the 
reign of Edward 111 , the dignity of counly italatine 
being at the same tiim* eonierred. The heiress 
marrying John of Caiint, sou of the king, the 
<luchy was setlled ujtoii him and his heirs for 
ever hy royal charter in 1362. Henry IV., third 
Duke of Lancaster, on liis accession to the throne, 
passed a law in which it was provided that the 
inheritanee of the house of Lancaster shouhl be 
held hy him and Ids family seytarate from the crown- 
lands. Edward ^V^ in 1461 ordaineil, with the 
consent of pailiarnent, that tlu' dncliy of Lancaster 
should he annexed to the crown, but ‘held 
separately fiom all other hei edit aments,’ 'I’liis 
airangeineiit has cont inmsd until the present time, 
and the atlairs of Hie duchy have thus enjoyeil 
an imh‘pendent administiation, and formed no 
part of those Ium edit ary revenues in view of 
whieh the (Jivi! List was granted. These yno- 
ce.eds are wholly exemytted fiom pmiiamentary 
control, except tinit the annual account foi rectdiit 
and expenditure is ])resented to ytailiament. The 
chanoc.ry ot the duchy of Laneas(.<>r is still a, crown- 
olkme, and was at one (inn' a court of appeal for 
ehanemy of the county palatine, hii(, is nov' niei(iy 
nominal. The administiation of justice has since 
1873 Iteen assiimlale.d to that of llie lest of Eng- 
land. 'I'he ollice of chancellor is a political ap- 
ytoiniment ; it is the pia,eti<'e to confer it on a 
Htatesma,n of (uninenee, fit'-r(n(mtly a nieiubor of 
the cabinet, ^\bo is e.sytectod to devote liis time to 
such huger ijuestions occn])ying the attention of 
gov<>innient us <lo not fall within otliei d('[iait- 
ineiitM. h’or t.he House ot ]..!inca.st(M-, see HkmjY 
IV., V., VL, JoiiM OF (Jaunt, Enuj-and. 

Laiica.sler, Siii .IaIvIFS, an Englisli na.vigator 
who coinmamled the liist Ihad. of the Fast Imlia 
Pomyiany that visipal the East Indies in 16Ub-3, 
and on his return lionio was knighted. He had 
jtreviousl^' been a sohliiw jiml a, meichant in Poi- 
tiigal, had visitiid the Fast Indies on his own 
aeeount in 1591 04, and in 1.595 had eayttiiMsl 
Pernainhuoo in Riazil. He was oiu' of the oiiginal 
hoard of dinaitors, and afl.inwards did iiineh to 
promote the voyagi's of Waynionth, llmlson, and 
Ratlin in seaich of the Noitli-w esl Passag<i to India. 
The strait leading westwaids iiom the north of 
Railin Ray w'as in 1616 naiiMMl Lancaster Sound 
hy Rafliii. Lancasti'r ilied in May 1618. See Sir 
Clements Ti. Mailchain’s ]^(iji(njcs of Sir James 
Lanvaslrr ( Hakluyt Soc. 1877 ). 

Lancaster, Joseph (1778 -1838). Si'o Rejj. 

( Anorew ), FDiroA’noN. 

Lancaster Sound, a western outlet of Ratlin 
Ray, ill 74" 20' N. hit., comieeted xvitli Roothia 
(lulf on the south by means of Prince Regent Inlet. 
Though this opening into the Aictie Deean was 
discovereil hy Railin in 1616, it was first navigated 
by Parry in is 1 9. 

Lance, (JiEORC.p:, )>aint(>r of fruit and still-life, 
was horn at Little Fa--t()n, near Dnnmow, in Fssex, 
on24lh March 18(J2. He stndit'd under Hay(lon,hiit 
di.scovercd that Ids si, length Jay in painting fniit, 

t yanie, and similar suhjects. Specimens from his 
irush in this line were exhiltited year after year at 
the Royal Academy and British Institiitioii. His 
admission that he had ‘restored’ jiarts of Velaz- 
quez’s ‘ Roar Himt ’ caused a stir of controversy in 
1853. Lance «lied at Suiinyside, near Birkenhead, 
on 18th June 186 1. 

Lancelet. See a mphioxus. 
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Lancelot of the Lake, the most famous of 
Arthur’s kiiigljts, brought up by tlie Lady of tlie 
Lake, reHcues Queen (luinevere from King Melea- 
gant and becomes her secret lover. The name of 
Walter JMa}) ((j.v. ) is early associated with the 
story. If lie did not write the great Frencli prose 
romance lie may nevertlieless have been the author 
of the lost Krimch Avork upon Avhich Ulrich of 
Zatzilcliovcn founded his Laiizelet about 1200. 
Another imp(»rtant eaily form of the story is seen 
in Uiiretien do Troyes’s Chctmlier de La Charrette. 
See Jessie L. Weston, Jxgmd of Sir LanevUd 
(1001 ) ; O. Sommer, Vulgate Version of the Arthur- 
ian Jloinaures, iii. (1910 -12) ; F. Lot, Pliude snr le 
Lancelot ev Prose (1010). 

IiailC<M*S, a brunch of Cavalry (q.v.) introduced 
int«) tbe IJritish sei \’ice in 18IG. 

Laiicct-willdow. Sec l^bMlLY ENtiLl.SH. 

Lai1CC\V<»0<L Avood valuable for its gi'eat 
str(Miuth and elasticity. It i.s pioducaal by the 
small West Indian tnu* Poraqea. rirgata (Anon- 
ace:e) Anothtu' s])e.cies, Ji. Italzelln, in ’braA'an- 
core, yi(dds the wood called White Lancewood, 
Avhi('h is not much used. LanccAvood is especially 
fitted for slijdt s and carriage - poles. ’I’he ])art 
used is the main trunk of Idie tree, Avhich is veiy 
sLiaighl-, and larely more than 0 inches in <liameter 
with lJn‘ bulk on. It conn's in snnall quantities 
from (be West Indies, childly from Jamadea.. 

Laiiriaili. JloDoi.in Amedko, arcincologist, 
was 1)01 II at Konn' in iSdO, .studie<i tJien! uinlei 
De Kossi. ;nid bi'camc direid.or of excavations ainl 
proh'ssor of Homan 'I'opogiajdiy at the university. 
1I(' Inis will. ten much on his .'■pccial t.opic. 

Lail(‘illg( a High Chmch school for 

hoys, A\as founded in 1S48, on the Sussex Downs 
near Noith Ijaneing and Shoreham. 

Land. See (’oN'riNKN'i', FAiv'i n, Cf()(;i:aphy, 
(lEOlaXJA, Ul'HE.AVAL, WaTKU ; also LaNI> LaW.S, 
Aoiti(’i'i;i'i;itt:, Soins. 

Landau, toAvn of tlie Havanan Palatinate, 
11 mih's \V. of th(‘ Rhine and 17 SW. of Spires. 
Founded and made an impeiiul city in the 13th 
century, it. has some inteiesting old churches, and 
played a prominent jiart in history as a fortress. 
During the, ’Fliirty Years’ War it was taken eight 
times ; in 1088 it Avas fortified by Vauban for Louis 
XTV., but sun enden'd foui times during the AAat 
of t ill! Austi ian Succession. In 181(1 Havaria became 
mist ress of it ; and in 1870-71 its fortifications were 
levelled to the giound. I’op, 14,000 . — TIkmo is 
anotdii!!- Landau, a .small toAvn of Havaiia on the 
Lsar, 72 miles NF, of Munich. 

Land ail r, a hill cantonment and (since 1827) 
convahiRcent station in Hiitish India, in Debra 
Diin, United Provinces, forms pait of Mussooree 
(Masuri).* On the Himalayas, 7400 feet above I he 
.sea, it Avas ruined by the caitliqiiake of April 1005. 
Laiid-erab. See Ch?AB, Hkhmjtcuab. 

Land Court. See Choetku. 

Lander, Richaud, the di.scoverer of the mouth 
of the Niger, Avas born at Truro on 8th February 
1801, and in 1825 accomiianied ( Japperton as his 
servant to Sokoto. There Clapperton died, and 
Lander, letiirning to England, published an account 
of the, e.xpedition. The Hritish government then 
entrusted to him and his brother John (1807-30) 
the prosecution of further researches along the 
lower course of the Niger. In 1830 they proved 
that the Quorra, or Niger, falls by many mouths 
into the Bight of Benin. They published a ^Journal 
of an, Expedition to Explore the Niger (3 vols. 
1832). In the course of a third expedition in the 
same quarter, Richard Lander was Avonnded by the 
Niger natives, and died in consequence at Fernando 
Po on 2fl or 7th February 1834. The story of this 


third journey is contained in Laird and Oldfield’s 
Narrative of an Kxpcdttiou into the Interior of 
Africa, by the River Niger (2 vols. 1837). 

LaildCH, a maritime department of southern 
France, out! of tin* hugest and most thinly peopled 
in the country, is hounded on Ihe W. by the Bay 
of Biscay. Area, 3508 sq. m. ; j)Op. (1870) 303,508 ; 
( 1021 ) 203,937. J’he chief river is tlu' Adour (navi- 
gable). J'lu' gioa(.cr poition of the department 
(•(m'-i.'-ts of file Snides^ tracts of linrrcii samI, intei- 
spcr.sc'd witli maishcs ami forests of jiinc and 
oak, once one (if the drcaric'st icgimis in Kurope. 
'I'he inhahilants aic mostly of (lascon race, 
small and the icvcrse of rohnsl in appeal ance, 
yet cajiablc of gr<!al cmluiaiicc. 'i’hcy herd slieop 
(no longer icipiiring to ti averse I he, marshes on 
stilts), groAv wine, and extract, tlu' piodiiet.s of I lie 
forests (tiniher, resin, eoik, ehareoal. ilvc ) Cowl- 
ing .and fishing also yii'hl goofl letuv, .. ’I'he 
Bayonne hams arc obtained from jiigs lued and fed 
in the londes. Besiih's wim*, the soil is made to 
yield rye, maize. AA'heat, Ka*.. especially in the hilly 
district called Chalosse, to the south of the Adour. 
By me.ans of draining opeiations and the phuiling 
(since 1787) of forest, trees rapid progress lias been 
made in tlie Teclamation of tlie soil .and its culti- 
vation. Although it has a eoast-lim* of 75 miles 
long, the depart meiit does not pos,sess a single 
harbour. A belt of sand dunes, 2A miles avkIi! and 
rcaehing 300 b'et in li(‘iglit, fiinge.s the seashoie 
from north tosoulli. lion issimdted. Tlu' mineial 
springs of Dav weie knoAvn to the Romans, ’JJie 
railway from Bordeaux to Bayoniu' passes llirough 
the district fiom iiorlh to sout h. ’J'lu* (h'jiartment 
is divideii into Ihiee arrondissements, Mont-de- 
Marsan, Si Si'vei, ''ud Dax. (’ajutal, Mont-de- 
Maisan. 

Landgrave, a titleofsuiieiior distinction borne 
by cerl.ain counts - (',.g. of ’rinningia and Ili'.sse — 
in the old (Jerman empire. They Avere tbe con- 
stitutional sueccssois of the old ruleis (counts, 
Orafen) of tbe oiiginal counties {(iaur) of tbe 
Uerman enipiie, and as siicb claimed the rank of 
princes (of tbe first class) of the eiiqiire. 

Landgfiiard Fort. See IIarwuh. 

Land Law.s. The customs and rules Avliich 
governed the use and possession of land in b 3 'gono 
tiniOH have in recent jUMirs formed the subject of 
much patient investigation. 'I’lio com]iaiativ(> or 
ethnogr.aphic metbod — Avhicb consists in looking 
upon existing backwaid laces as being ri'pre- 
sentatives of our earl}’ aru'estors — has been fruitful 
of re.sults. The usages of people who aie to-day 
living under primitive conditions all'ord — in the 
absence of histoiical recoids, or in snjijilenieiit of 
.such historical records as .are available — v.aluable 
evidence of forms and customs Avhich are character- 
istic of, and supply samyiles of, the successive 
stage.s of economic development through wliich 
civilised people.s liave j)ash(!d. In the woids of 8ir 
Henry Maine, diiect observation thus comes to tlu! 
aid of histoiical inqniiy, and historical inquiry to 
the hel]> of diiect ohsi'rvation. While, lioAvevei, 
the examination of f.aets and customs still existing 
among the more haclcAvard peojiles lias IhioAvn 
much light on the evolution of forms of projx'rl v in 
land, it is necessary to oh.serve caution in diaAving 
inferences from parallel usages. 

At the stage of pure nomadic life tlie tribes, 
wandering from place to place, and remaining in 
one spot only BO Jong a.s it afforded food for their 
cattle, Avere in no way attached to the land. The 
tribe and its members made a common n.se of the 
soil where they happened to he. Land was at 
their disposal in a quantity exceeding tlieir wants. 
For them it had no more exchangeable value than 
the air, and among them ownersliip of the soil, in 
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any projtei sense, was unknown. With the growth 
of population and the transition from nomadism 
to tlie cultivation of the soil and to settled life, 
customs and legulations with legard to the posses- 
sion of land l*ccame necessary to keep in chec-k the 
antaLtoniitic interests of the monihers of the com- 
munity. 'riie view most generally lield is that 
prop *! ty arose entirely ont of piissession, and that, 
to avoid [»eip(5tual struggles for possession, tlie 
commnnitv giadually came to lecognise the title 
of the jmssessor. There has heen a good deal of 
rather vague sjieculation as to whether individual 
ownership, or possession having the charai‘to.r of 
a right of property', prcccdiid common ownersliip. 
However that may lie, when the shifting cultiva 
tion, which maiked the liist stage fiom jiastoial to 
agricultural life, gav(; way to int.cnsive cultivation, 
and when land in the territory occiipicil hy the 
community (“eased to he so ahundant that it could 
be had for the taking, the (‘.ommunity intervened 
to icstricb the rights of individuals, and from a 
very early period tlie contiol and jioweis of disjtosal 
and distiilmtion (;\(“icis(‘d by the community in 
relation to the land Isa^ame so sfringent and com- 
plete as in (dlect to ('stahlish a system of common 
ownership. Very generally lecourse was had to 
periodic allotments of tlie land among the families 
of the community —the usufinct of a particular 
portion being gi anted to each family for a variable 
period of time. 

'I'he village community as a collective unit 
owning the land, and i»ermitting no one to mono- 
polise what helongs to all, leprescnts a foim of 
social oiganisation and land ownership which da.t('s 
hack to the heginnings of sc.ttled agi i(!ultur<‘. It 
sprang from the (*arliesl social organ i.sation - the 
primitive clan. When agricultural industry be- 
came established socdal v'elfare depended ebieily on 
the distribution of tlie land and its advantageous 
cultivation. The sijcial form gimeraily spoken 
of as a village eommuniby has tlie double asjieet 
of a gr(»u|> of families united hy the assumption 
of common kinship and of a company of pm.sons 
exeicising joint owmuship over land. This system 
remains, suhst.intially unchanged, in India and 
among the Aryan peoples of Asia. 'Flie Imlian 
village community is, indeed, the most perfect 
surviving Hamjile of this ancient institution. It 
is the proprietary unit of the land, wliic-h it culti- 
vates on a joint system. The minute and complex 
customary rules whicdi govern every detail of the 
tillage of t he land have for th<*ir object to reconcile 
a common plan and order of cultivation on the 
part of the whole hrotherhood with the holding 
of distinct lots in the arable land by sei»arate 
famili('M. (Jemnally speaking, under existing 
conditions, the common life of the gnmj) or com- 
munity has been so far broken up as to admit of 
pri\’ate property in cnlti val-(Ml land, but not so far 
as to allow departure from a joint system of 
cultivating that land, d’he community is a little 
social organism, self-goveiming and complete in 
itself. It comprises not only the cultivating 
families, who form tlie major jiart of the group, 
but aiso families horeditaiily engaged in crafts, 
e.g. hlacksnutlis, harness makers, shoemakers, 
which furnish the community with the articles 
necessary to onahio them to continue their collec- 
tive life without external assistance. The com- 
munity itself is the source of the laws which 
define the relations to one another of the varioms 
sections of the group, and of the e<t!nmunity it.self 
to other similar e.ommunities. Its t.-ffairs are 
managed and its customs interpretei] by a head- 
man or a village council, exercising quanl-jndicial 
and (piasi-logislative pow'ers. There exi.‘»ts in 
India another type of village, nsnally called 
raiyatwari, and prevalent in Central and Southern 


India, in winch the holdings are separate. There 
is no evidence that these holdings were ever other- 
wise than separate and independent, and some 
authorities are of opinion that the type of village, 
in which the villagers have joint or communistic 
inteiesUs, followed, and did not precede, tlic village 
of separate holdings 

The system of village coinniunities either exists, 
or is known to ha\ c existed, among nearly all 
the jicojdes Asia and Europe. Its main features 
aie preserved to this day in China, and in the inial 
communil.y - t\w'i}iir - in Knssia. 'I’Ik' though 
in time it beeanic chiefly a co opmalive association, 
was in oiigin a coinmnnit v of kinsmen, occni)ying 
a fixed territoiy, and exhibiting close lesonihlances 
to village communities eJsewheie. A system, 
fiiiidameiitally similai, ])ie\ailed among the 
'I'eutoriie tiih(‘s, among tht‘ Keltic liihes and, 
indeed, (n(uyvhei(' in Wh'stein Europe. Jn 
( loi many the Teutonic townsliip, the virus described 
by Tacitus, was a gioiij* of families owning a 
common tiact of land, the. ‘ nuuk.’ I’he culti\ated 
land that is to say, the aiahlo inaik us dislinet 
fiom the coninion inaik not ajipi opriated to cultiva- 
tion — a]»i)eais Hlmost in\anably to have been 
divided into thiee huge fields, and to lia,ve been 
j^enodieally distributed among tlie families com- 
posing tlui group. So widespiead is t he act tin! 
or bistoiic existence of the*, system of villagi* coin- 
Tuunity that it may reasonably he inferied that 
it repr(“sents a stage and form of social oi ganisation 
thiongh which mo.st jieoples, inoie or less civilised, 
are passing or have ])assed. 

In (beece and Itoine, at the dawn of authentic 
histoiy, the eia of common owneiship of land by 
tlie elan or gcus had already passed, and the land 
had been portiom.‘d out among families But both 
in (Ji(!eee and in Koine ther(“ remaiiu'd tiaees of 
the older syst('m of communal land owneiship. In 
Spaita w'e are told by IMntaich that Lyouigus ]»ei- 
suaded the eili/.ens to i (‘store th(' laiul to common 
use, and to divide it into equal parts, one of these 
parts being allotted to each household— a jU’oceed- 
ing W'hieh suggests Lliat the Spaitan lawgiv(>rwas 
only going back to an ancient custom of allot 
incuts, of which the memory had not been lost,. 
Jn Koine, at the eaiUest era, of whieh theie are 
historical reeoids, the families w(*re gionjaal in 
clans i)r g€/ntrs\ of which all the mt'mbeis wme sup- 
posed to be descended fiom a eonnnon ancestor; 
but the aiable lands of each grus bad abeady been 
parcelled out among the famili(>s conijiosing tlie 
grus. The bead of each family, tbe [mtrrj anvil iaSy 
was absolute owner of the family land [Jieredhifti). 
I'lieK* were, liowover, ])lain snrvixnls of an earlier 
jieiiod wlien tbe land of the gms was tbe common 
property of tbe gens Tims, if a family died ont, 
if.s land reverted liy inlieritanc(‘ to tbe gens ITider 
the republic, piivaUi piojieity in laml a« in mov- 
ables was fully developed. 'I’lie agraiian laws 
{leges aqramv.) oi thntpeiiod bud r(‘.fei ('iice solely 
to the ager jruhlirns, consist, ing of lands acqniied 
by eonqiK'st, wbieb were tin; inopei fy of tli(‘ Komaii 
people, and adininist.ered by Konian magistrates. 
Tbes(! lands were to a large extent ludd by tbe 
W’ealtbier citiz('ns in eonsideration of annual pay- 
ments to the state, and the ()bj(‘et of tbe long sfoics 
of agrarian law's w'as to secure for tbe jaiorer 
citizens a jusler participation in the enjoyment 
of this state domain. '1 1»(‘ Koman law recognised 
a (lisiinetion betw-een laml and things attached toil 
(res immohiles) and ail oilier propel ty (resnwhiles) ; 
liut Ibi.s distinction was of very subordinate im- 
portance, Tbe w’ord land, in iioman law' as in 
modern law', includes not only tbe surface of the 
earth, but everything over it and under it. Hence 
no man may erect ,iny building to overhang another 
man’s land, and ever} thing under tbe land belongs 
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in general to the owner of the surface. Where a 
movable subject is annexed to laud, it becomes, in 
law, i)art of the land, and the property in it passes 
to tlie owner of the land — Omne quod humlijicatur 
solo cedit. The u.se.s of land by the owner, Ijow- 
ever, were limited, in the interests of the public or 
of neighbours, by the various applications of the 
maxim — Sic uterc tuo ut (dicuum non Ivcdas. In 
the classical period of Roman law there wa.s an 
important distinction between land in Italy {sohim 
italicum) and land in the provinces (solum pro- 
vincudc ). The ownership ( donunium ) of the solum 
provmvidle was in the state. The actual holdeis 
were not doinini, but held permanently at a fixed 
tribute. This distinction, how('ver, had disappeared 
in l-lu! (,im(‘ of Just inijin. 

in England under the Saxons tin; system of 
ownership of land was fnn<lamentall.y the same 
as that which had obtained among their Germanic 
amu'stors ( vide sujiru). Many (hitails lemain ob- 
scure l)ut, Hjteaking generally, the soil was culti- 
v.ated by groups of villageis. I'lie villag(i or 
townshii» was agioup of jointowner.s ackiiov\ hidging 
no su[)(nior (;\c,i'])t for milit.aiy service .and other 
pur])os('.H of pul)l]c Older and justic(‘, and legulating 
its own internal allairs. lOach villager had ashaie 
or lot in the common arable, meatlow, and waste 
laud of the village oi townshiji, but not necessarily 
an cfiual shaie. The oidinary villager’s sliai-e in 
till' arable fields consisted, not of a single, perma- 
nent block, but of a ‘shifting severalty,’ piobably 
reallotted ]»ei iodically, and consisting of a large 
numbei of half-.acre strips, scatU'red in ajijiarently 
aibitrai v fashion, over the three great aiable fiehls 
of the village. The right of the \illagct in the 
meadow and waste lands was merely a light to 
glaze on them a limited number of cattle, sheeji, 
horses, ])igs, or goats, aecoiding to the extent of 
his arable holding. 'I'lie operations of tillage, tlie 
choice of crops, tlie periodical allotments, aiid 
other matters of common interest, were governed 
by customary law. 

Even before the Norman conquest t he old English 
land law was tending in the direction of feudalism, 
and the coming of the Normans accelerated the 
delinite reception of feudal rules. The Norman 
rulers, while making no serious attempt to uproot 
tlie old system, imposed the feudal system upon it. 
Under the feudal theory the whole land of the 
realm was deemed to be vested in the soveieign. 
'f'lie coiinti v A^as divided up into districts, wliicb 
were granted by the king to trusted followois, 
respcmsible to bim for the jieace of their di.stiicts, 
for military service, ami for a .sliare of taxation, 
'riie greater lords, repeating this ])roces.s, granted 
out parts of tlieir lands to under-lonls, retaining 
merely tlie ‘seignory’ or superiority over such 
]»arts. The effect Avas to eriM.te a jicaa' ami distinct 
tenure^ by 8ul)infendation, the umler-loni or vas.sal 
b(!c,oming answerable to bis over- lord for the services 
and dues to be rendered in lesjiect of the pait 
granted to bim. Thus arose the juincipleof tenuie 
upon which substantially the whole of Erigli.sh land 
laAv is based. The fundamental distinction, at 
wunmon law, betAveen pro]>erty in land and property 
in good.s is that ownersliip of land is never abMilut e, 
Avhile the ownership of goods is never anything hut 
absolute. However great the interest of any Eng- 
lish siilijeet in any parcel of English land may he, 
he is still regarded not as an ah.solute oAvner hut 
as merely a tenant or holder of his land from the 
crown or from someone who himself holds from 
the croAvn in Avhich the ultimate ownership of the 
land resides. Practically, indeed, the distinction 
hetAveen the fee-simple of land and tlie oAvnership 
of it is a matter of form rather than that of sub- 
stance. In fact, if not in legal tlieory, the right 
of a tenant in fee-simide is permanent and, dis- 


regarding the technicality of real property Iuav, 
may be called a right of oAvnership. The multi- 
plication of under- tenures by subinfeudation Avas 
struck at by the statute Quni emplores in 1290, 
Avbicli enacted that tbencefortb it sbould be laAvful 
for every freeman to sell, at bis own pleasure, bis 
lands and tenements or [lart of them, so that the 
purclunser sbould bold of the .same child loid and 
by the same services as the vendor liad held t-bem. 
The purchaser thus hecame t he diiect tenant of the 
cliief loid, and liable to him, and to him only, for 
a piopoi tioiiate part of the .sei\ices due in respiict 
of the original holding. The statute was cxpiessly 
confined to estates in fee simple; and, aftci was 
j»assed, it hecame inipossihle to cieatii a ik'av feudal 
Iciime of a fee-simple e.slati;. ’I'he jirndcnt feudal 
iiicidmits of wardship, kniglil hood, <S.c., aa ere all 
abolished by the Statute of Tenures, IfiOtl { l‘2 Car. 
II. cb.'ip. 24). 'riial statute also pioviih'd that all 
tenures held of the king or othcis he turned into tiee 
or common socage — tlie teiinie in socage being the 
least burdensome of all the tenuri's known at that 
date. From tiiat time fmidalisin in any leal sense 
ceased to exist in England (see Fki'DALISIM ). ’J'lie 
form of estate, since known ns ‘estate tJiil,’ A\as 
eslablislied by the statue Dr Don/s in l‘jh5. Ibit 
methods and proceedings of a fictitious oi collusive 
character, callcil fines and reiroveries, Aveie deAised 
for breaking tlirongh the statu toiy ie.sliaint on 
alienation and, in eflect, converting an estate tail 
ijito an estate in fee-simjde. 'I’be Fines and 
Recov(*ries Act of 1833 substitnteii a simjile dis- 
entailing a.s.surancc for the Ciunisy collusive actions 
formerly nt'ces.sary to bai an entail (see Kntajl). 
The peculhir incidents of the tenuies, gavelkind 
uml copyhold are desciihed in sepaiate ai tides. 

Pailiament jias.sed acts forbidding alienation of 
lands in mortmain, chiclly in oidei to pievcnt the 
aggrandi.sement of tlie (‘hmcli. But these AAcre 
defeated by the (Joint of ('lianeeiy giving eflccl to 
trusts for religious corpoiations. Pailiament by 
the Statute of Uses, ‘27 Heiny VJll. eliap. It), 
annulled such tinsts. But again tin' chancellors 
defeated the statute by declaring that it did not 
ajiply Avhere a trust Avas created to bold for another, 
Avho again Avas to liohl for a thiid pci son. At last 
a de 'ice was hit ujxui by the ingenuity of lawyers, 
under Avliicli the etlccl of entails lias hcmi attained 
by means of Avhat are called sett lenicnls, under 
Avliicb each successive OAvner i.s restiicted A sciies 
of acts culmiiialing in the Set i led liand Act of 
1882 lias enabled the limited oAvner, AAbctbcr tenant 
in tail or tenant for life, to convey to the purchaser 
of his land an estate in feesinqilc, and has annulled 
hy anticipation every contrivance for depiiving him 
of this power. The act has lendcrcd useless the 
exi>e<lients formerly employed to kt'cp land in the 
possession of one family for an indefinite jieriod. 
Tlniact of 188‘2 also has enabled a tenant for life to 
grant agricultural, building, or mining leases for 
long terms, and to expend money dcrjv('d fiom the 
sale of part of the settled land in I'xcculing ccitain 
permanent imjirovemeiits njam the land which he 
retains. The Allotments Act, 1887, and the Small 
Holding Act, 1892, have given the lahoiirer 
facilities for cultivating land on his oavu account. 
Tlie enclosure of commons has been rcgiilaicd not 
merely in the interest of those who have riclits in 
the common land, but to provide for the liealtliy 
recreation of the gcTUMal jiublic. 

At common laAv, as modified by statutes ])rior to 
theLaAvof Property Act, 1922, the. onlcr of intes- 
tate descent in land is that land descends lineally 
to issue, that the male issue i.s admitted before the 
female, and that among sons prinna’cniture ]ire- 
vails, but daughters inherit together. The principle 
of primogeniture grew fast in niediacval times at 
the expense of other rules of descent. Its most 
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formidablti competitor, the rule of equal divibion 
among all sous, liohl its ground only in Kent. 

The main object of tlie Law of Property Act, 
1922, 12 .'uid i;{ (K‘o. V. chap. 16, is to Kinipljfy the 
law iclat-iiig (o the owner.ship, scttlejnent, and 
de\'<)]iit ion of laml, nnd to lesseu the difliculty and 
e\()(mse of investigating the title on the occasion of 
sales, moi tgages, and other transactions. It makes 
provision lor the abolition ol Copyhold (cpv.), and 
ni.'inoiial incidents and cnsloinary tenures like 
Cavtdkind {ti-v.) and liorongh Knglish (q.v.), 
while eompiMisn, ting loids and stewards of manors. 
Jt abolishes pi i mogcnitni (>, and jnovides a m‘w 
system of intestate siicix'sMon, applicalde alike to 
land and peisonal (‘state. It a]>oiish(‘s all ‘ h'gal 
estates’ in fiechohl eveept h'e-siinjiles and estate's 
for ye^ars. It repeals the Statute* of Uses, and 
enaets that the pio\isioiis in any statute* oi other 
instriinumt leiejuiring land to he conv(*ycd to uses 
shall take e'llccL as elireictions to se'tUe the land on 
corresponding tnists. 

The* e.aily scttleis of (he Ame*iiean cedonies 
brought with th<*m tlui coinnion and statute law 
of Knghind as r<*gards land 1e*niii(*. In many of the 
state's, ho\ve'\<*r, const it nt iona i piovisions weie 
adopieil ehec.laring all lands te* he allodial, and ])ro- 
hihiting feudal teiiiiie*s. Jh’en 'w hen e lenehil tennie 
c<iutinue?s to ('Mst in theory, the land is he'lel in 
ellect «/ri a.Ilodial temiie. 

In Scotland (In* system eif hind rights is based on 
feudalism. Land is held either directly nnehir the* 
e'l'own, or iiidireclly either as vassal to someone 
who holds immediately fioni the enowii, or as snh- 
vassal in a morej snhordinate degree. The grantor 
of the feudal right is called the superior. "J'he 
interest retaimui hy the supen-ior is styled the 
doniinniniiftreclititi, or (ke snjiei iority ; the inteiest 
acejuired hy the vassal is teinied the dotn'otudn 
utile,. The vassal, when iiifeft., beeoiues owner of 
the fen, with all ihe^ poweis of ownershij), .snbjejct. 
to the conditions of te'nnre. In a.ncie*nt time's a 
vas.sal could nol- aliemite so as to suhstitnte a 
stranger in his place without the consenit of his 
superior ; hut this rule was first modified and then 
aholisheel. Suhiiifcudation has ne\er he'cn pro- 
liihitod by Scots law. t’orniei ly it was not unusual 
to insert, in fen cliaileis eonditions against sub- 
infeudation ; liut by the Com cyancing Act, ]S74, 
all comlitions made; afte;r the* commencement of the 
act to Idle efl’e'ct that it should not he lawful to 
the proprietor to suh fen the lands to be* holelcn 
of himse'lf as immediate; lawful snjie'rior W(*ie 
declan;d (o be null a, ml void. All jeeisems, in- 
cluding aliems, may hold feudal rights. I'licie aie 
no Mortmain Acts in Scotland. 'I'he old feudal 
tenure of ward-holding, with the' se'ivices, chielly 
military, ami casualties peculiar to it, w'as abolished 
in I7i7. Idle most usual tcnnic now is feu farm, 
in w'hich the vassal is hound to pay a feu-dnty 
annually in mom’v or in kind. Other tenure's still 
existing aic hurgage'-holding, hy wliich loyal burghs 
hold their lambs of the soveieign; and blench- 
holding, in wlucli tin; vassal is hound to pay some 
elusory duty, merely in ae;kne)wh'(lgnK*nt of the 
superiority, ft is to lx* noted that in Scotland- - 
unlike England —ce'ilain lands are allodial, that 
is to say, are not held on any feudal tenure, hut 
in absolute property, d'hese include manses and 
globes, lands held on statutory title', and ndal 
latids in ()i kne*y and Shet land. Orkney and Shet- 
land formed ])ail of gre'atcr Scamlinavia, and the 
old Norse land la/ws ]uei'ail in these islands — the; 
land remaining udal e.vce'pt such jiortions of it as 
have ht;(*n dire'ctly feudalised hy char, ter. Entails 
in all their strictne.ss were recogni.sed as lawful 
and valid in Semis law* hy the slut ntm 16>S5, cliap. 22, 
which continues to be the foundation of the exist- 
ing law of entail. Since 1848 the operation of 


entails has been restrained hy statutes. An heii* 
of entail in possession now has statutory power, 
subject to certain consents, to disentail and acquire 
the estate in fee .siinido on paying to the next heirs 
the estimated value of their expectancies and 
interests. lie has also wide jiowers under the 
statutes to sell, to grant fe*us and leases, to chaige 
inijirovement expe;ne]ilnic, and to grant family 
j)iovj.sion8. The Ihitail (Scotland) Act, 19hi, 
struck at the ci eat ion of entails by jnoviding 
(sect. 2) that the Kntail Act, 168.5, shall not api>ly 
to any elced redatieig to land in Se*otland aftei the 
passing of the act, the eil'cel of wliicli would be 
to entail such land, and that any jnohibitioji of 
alh'iiatieni, cemti acting de*bt, or altenng the* oieh;r 
of siicce,s.si(»n in any such deed shall be null and 
void (see Entail). Tin; dislhignisliing fc;itnre*s of 
the suc(;(;ssion to hind in Scotland on inte*stacy 
are found in priniogenitiiie, hy which the eldest 
son or his descendant is jne'fcrrcd to yoiinge*r sons, 
and in the pie'fe'icm;e ol imiles to fcnmlcs in the 
same degiee of ielationshi]>. Kecent legislation 
atlecting the tt*mne of land in Scollnml by small 
holders is dealt with in the; aitie*de ('jt(H>'J'EK. 

Feudalism he'lel sway in I'rance down to the; 
Revolut ion. The int rodne'tion oi njoeh*rn ideas of 
taxation eneii ;iggr!ival.(*(l its Jiardsliljis, for the* 
gre*at iiohh's seemed exe;nii)ti<m fioin these im]»o.sts, 
which thus fell tlic nioie; heavily on thcii lassnls. 
Roth ill France nnd Ch'iniany the* vnssals were; also 
gi ievoii.sly hiiide;iieel wdth the* ohligatiem of forced 
labour, paitly due to the state foi the* niaiiite'inince 
of lojiels, «!ve*., hilt chiclly to the iiiiim'diate lord, 
who thus obtained the aelvantage e.>f gratuitous ciil- 
livatioii foi his own lands, wliile the; pe*iisaiitry were 
le*ft to de'vote more im*onveni('nt He'usons to the* 
work of the'ir small farms. In Fiance this system 
w;is sw'ept away hy tdnit Revolution t.o which it 
Iniel so large'ly con 1 1 ihnt ed. 'The ( Va/c NiijxiJeov, 
whi<*li iiow^ regniales the law. on de.'ith makes 
(;qual division of land among all the* (*hildien of the 
dt;ee*ase;el owner eonijiiilsoi . A siniiliir rule* has 
obtained from time immemorial in the Channel 
Islands. In (lei many the f(;mla] .system elisup- 
iieared nnel(;r the; celehialed h'gishition of Stein and 
Ilardeiiberg. To pmchase the*ir ]e*lief fioni the 
duty of fenced laboui and otlM*r e.xae'tions of the 
loieis the p(;asanf ry sniie*ii(lcie*(l a jtoition of their 
lands to the lords, and Avere elccl.'ire'd to liold the; 
remainder free from any sei \’ice;. Land hanks Aveie 
at the same time; esl.ablishe*d, w hi(*h made advance's 
to those Avho de*sire*<l to buy up lights of common 
atlecting their lands, or to commute leiits for a 
payment in money. 

In Scandinavian countries feudalism took no 
root, and land has gemerally h(*(*M held by small 
fre*eliohiera wdio were the* cultivators. 

From the foregoing skete'h it may lie seen that 
the; fimdainental idea of oAMicrshiji in land, in the 
le*ading systems of village; cominunitics and of 
fcndalisni, is that it is ultima, tc'ly vested in the 
state or nation. Rut it is e'fjnally a[q)arcnt that 
individual ow nersliip, subject to snob service's or 
other equiA'ah'iit as the state may demand, is 
universally rt'eognised. It a]»plie;s the stimulus of 
individual profit and e;ii jeiymcnt to the cult, me ami 
iinprov(;ment of the soil I’nder this inlliie;nce an 
onormoiiH amount of ciipitn,] has in all count l ies, 
lint in the most marked dcgre'c in (licat Rrilain, 
be'cii invested in tlie reclamal.ion of the land from 
its original state of nature, Avliether as forest, 
prairie, or swamp. The fe;e-siuiplo value of the 
land as it at prese'nt exists, in the majority of 
cases, represents not tlie original value, hut little 
more, very often con&ide*rahIy less, than the mere 
expenditure of capital wdthin the last century on 
erection of farm liouses and farm -buildings, cot- 
tages and fences, on inaldrig roads, on draining, 
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levelling, embiinking, warping, or snch other 
improvementH as the Kibualioii demands. 

The cjultivaLion of land may l>e either by the 
owner or by a tenant. The former is the natural, 
and almost always the most advantageous metho<l, 
in the interests of the cfuumnnity, ior it tends to 
induce the largest outlay on improvements whieli 
bring enhanced returns. The first (le[)arturo from 
this idea takes the foim (unknowm in Rritain, 
hut common on the Continent, and frequent in 
the United Stati's) of cultivation on shaies, or 
mMdirie. Under this arrangement the landloid 
furnishes land and generally stock, the tenant 
gives tlie labour, ami the j)r()duce is shared in 
cerl.'iin juoportions, frequently in moieties. It 
involves a (dost; superintendence hy the land-ouner 
or hisstcAraid. 'I'lie next stage of the arrangement 
forms the system, ont'.e univ(;rsal in Scotland, of 
‘grain rents,’ wheio the tenant hinds himself to 
pn.y annually the vn.lue of a fixed (jtiantity of 
dillerent sjiecit's of grain ac(;ording to t,he maiket 
pricfjs then jnevailing, these being annually ascer- 
tained in Scotland liy the ‘strilcing of t.he Fiars ’ 
((pr. ). 'fh(‘ last, stage is t.he agnanm'ait to )>ay a 

fixed inon(;y rent irie.spect.ive of (‘ro])s or prices. 
See TiANDLOiin ANII TENANT. 

See also t he ai ti(d(‘s in this work on : 


A'.;nirinn l-awh j Ef'iniulisin. Soemlisni. 

An» irnlLui e. j tifuiit* Laws. 'JViiiiIs. 

AllotiiieiiLs. I fleiiry. TiMinro. 

Capital. 1 IliMi’. Tittu'. 

Coiiiiiioiis. I IlvpoUiec. Vilhigo ('loiiiiinnu- 

Coininmiisni. i LaiKllurd and 'i'viiant. ties. 
Coiiveyaiii'iiig. ^Maiior, Waste Jiaials. 

Crofter. } Mortumin. Will. 

Entail. 1 Ki'iil. 

t'.Mi. I sale. 


Ttic foDowiii” works may he consulted : Von JVJ.'iurer, 
(h /rlift (U r Markcn V( i in. Dmfftcfihnnf { 18f)(>), 

anil other works ; jNTasse, TTdx'r dit mittilnUcrlichr FiJ<l- 
il<‘inn iischnfi in Kunhunl (1809; Eiig. trans. 1871); 
l.aveleyi*, /^riini/irc J’rojx'iij/ { trans. 1878); Maine, 

//faj/r (Joiniiin n.ithx (18711; Sechohm, The Ennh'-sh 
I (’oinninniti/ (Js,s3) ; the ‘ < Jobden (.’lub I'U.says,’ 

Sn.demn of Land Tenure ( 1870 ; now<‘d. 1881 ) ; llro(ln(;k, 
Knnlnh. Lnnd and Ixind Linns (1880); Wallace, 
f\'iifi()ii.(disntioti{]HS'2: new od. bSt);'!); Lord Krnlt;, The. 
! nnieirs inul JL'in/ress of Kin/iisk Farming (1888) and 
hmiliJi Fariiinig, Fast and. I^resent (1912); Jloyd Kin- 
.le.ir, Fri Iifa/i'rs of Fi’oprrf// in Land (1880); It. l\l. 
V Pinner, 'The Fnglisk Lnndni Interest (1892); SJiaw 
lieTevie, Ai)rnrian. Tinners (LSlfl) ; .Sir F. Pollock, The. 
Lctii'l Lairs ( L8.s;i ; nc^w i d. 189(1); VmogradotF, Vd/ain- 
agi in Fintland (1892); and Th>‘ (Jrowth of the J\lnnor 
(190.5). 

Lamd in hxdand, founded by l)a\itt 

(q.v. ) in 1879, to purehasi' land foi t in; tamants, 
was suppressed in 1881 as ilh'gal. S(*e riiEl.ANI), 
Parnell. 

Ij(illdler« u Styrian peasant -dance in slow 3-4 
time, similar to the waltz. 

Lsuidlord and Tenant. In Jioman law' the 
relation of landlord and t.emtnt aro.se from a con 
tra(‘t, /ociffio-eviiduetio, by which the one party 
{loeaf.or) undertook to give the other {conilurtor) 
the use and possession of land oi n liouso or othei 
prird/inn lor a stipulated period, in consideration 
of the payment of rent. The locator was hound to 
mainl.ftin the privnlium. in such a condition as to 
make it lit for tlie pnrposi; for which it aviis let. 
'I’ho position of the tenant of a house {nieiuihnus) 
or of land {eoioiins) under an ordinary contract of 
letting and hiring w'as somi'W'hat jirecarions in 
re.s])(;ct that his rights rested solely on the (Muit.iact, 
which was binding only on the pa i ties and their 
repia^sentativeH. If therefore tin; lessor sold the 
property, the purchaser was not hound by the 
iea.se and could turn out the h'ssee, whose only 
remedy was a right to damages from the lessor. 
If, after the expiry of the stipulated term, the 
tenant was allowed to continue in possession, this 


was construed as an im])lied lenewal of the lease. 
Where the subject let w'as a farm {pra dium /"ms- 
tidwi) the period of implied renewal was from 
year to year. 'J'ho tenure of land kijow'ii in the 
later peiiod of Uonian hiw' as emphyteAisis had its 
origin in a .system under which land was let in 
perpelnity or for an indetinite period, subject to 
the payment of an armnal rent (veeitgal). The 
persons holding such ager veetigalis liad their 
possession protected l»y interdicts and, subse- 
quently, by an iifdi.s net/o m re.in {netio re.etigalis) 
available even against the owner of tlu' land when 
non-payment of rent was not alh'ged. When the 
light of the tenant thus ceased to he a mere 
contractual right, giving onl}' a jns iv personam 
against tlie landlord, and became a jus iu rem 
entitling him to defend hi.s jmssession against all 
I the, w'orld, the qiu'stion aiose wlu'tluM- the tiansae- 
I lion should not h<; regaided as a sale, lather than 
a hire, of the land. Py a constilulioii of the 
Fhnperor Zeno, it w'as tlnally (hheimiiu'd that this 
mode of dealing with land was licit hei sale nor 
hire hut a .special foini of t.enuie (c/ujdnjtcusis) 
governed hy its ow n 1 uh's. The Ijindlout retained 
the domimu-m, and the light to receive the lent 
{eauon ox peusia). 'I'he \i.n\i\.ni {enijdi i/leu(a) could 
sell his riglit, but tlie landlord, in case of a sale, 

I ha(i the piivilegeof juc-ioiqdion— i.e. bad theoption 
’ of buying tlie tenant’s light at. the price at w liich 
j t.h(‘ tenant was piiqiured to sell it to the thiid party. 

1 /.’////yZ/i/ZcJ/.v/.v IS of gii'at impoitanei^ in tin' liistory 
of lan(i tenure, as it mai];«-d a stage in the develoji- 
ment. which led ultimately to femlalisni. 

In Fnglish law the rtdation of lamlloid and tenant 
is created Avlieiie\er a person, being possessed of an 
interest in real propinty, grants to anotlier, gener- 
ally in consideration of a lecompfuise in the shajii* 
of nmt, an eKta,t(‘ oi interest less than he liimself 
posse.ss(‘s therein, ’renancies are usually classiliod 
under the following heads : (1 ) Tenancies at wdll ; 
(2 ) (.enaiieies from yimr to yioir ; (3) tenancies for 
yeais. A tenancy at will is dfdeiminahle a.l any 
tiriKA at the wdll eitluM of tin* landloid oi of the 
tenant.. In other woids, it endines only at the will 
of both tin; parties. A tenancy fiom year to year 
is one, in wliich the tenant is icgaichMl in law as 
ha‘ ing an interest for one yeai ceitain from the 
date of its eomniencemoni , \Aith a gion ing inteiest 
during every year thereafter springing out of the 
oiigimil conl.iuct and parcel of it. Instead of a 
yearly tenancy the parties may agu'c on a tenaney 
foi a shorter jieriod — e.g. fiom qinutei toipiaitei, 
fiom month to month, or fiom W(“ek to Aveek. 
Yearly and other iieiiodie tenancies have this 
f(*;itnre in common that tin* (cnancA, while the 
hohling eontinnes, repeats ils('If irom period to 
peiiod. A ti'Tiariey for year.s is one in wliieh 
premi.ses are let for a emiain t.f'i ni of years. In 
addition to those three varieties of tenanoii's, what 
is ('ailed a ‘tenancy at sullerance’ arises hy im- 
plication of law^ wliere any tenant ‘holds over’ 
or continues in possession after the expiration of 
histeim without the landlord either assenting or 
di.ssenling. 

'riie relation of landloid and tenant is most 
coininonly created hy a lease or by entry under an 
agreement for a lease. Tlie W'ord ‘ h'nse ’ is gener- 
ally ns('(l to denote an instrument of demise under 
seal ; but. any instrument containing nil (he mateiial 
elements of the letting, hy which i) ajipears tliat 
one ])ar(.y is to give posse.ssion and Die other to (uke 
it, is a lease. It is necessary that a lease should 
identify the parties ; shouhl contain w'ords of 
demise— that is to say, words showing that the 
parties have finally deiormim'd t hat one is to give 
and the other to take ])Ossession ; should describe 
with reasonable certainty the demised ^iremiscs ; 
should set forth, expressly or hy clear inference, 
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tlio time of tlio coiimieiicemeiit of the lerm jukI th€^ 
diiuiLioji of tlie term ; ami should specify the rent. 
Leases ()f land, houses, ami other corporeal heredi- 
taments lor 11 teim not longer than two years, at a 
rent of not le.-,s than two thirds tlu' full annual 
value, muy he niiide by a verbal letting or by wilt- 
ing not nndei- .seal. On the othei hand, tin; rule 
liaseil on statutes wiiicli ri'stricted the ancient 
common law tight of making leases for any length 
by [>arol, is tliat leases of corporeal hmeditainents 
foi moie than thiee years, or leserving less rent 
than two- thirds of the ini[)roved value of the 
|)ieinises, must he by deed, lint this rule is at tlic 
pieseiit day practically of no ellect where posses- 
sion has lieeii given. h’or, under the efjuitable 
rules which, since the Judicatnie Acts, prevail in 
all tlui (.*0111 l/S, a tenant in possession umler a lease 
not uridei' stial for a teiin exceeding three yeais, 
or an agriMummt foi a lease, which is sucli tluit 
speeillc p'-rformanco would he granted, is, as hi'twceii 
liimsiilf and the landloid, in the same j*osition as if 
a formal h;ase had been granted to him in pursu- 
ance of the agn'emeiit. \"eiy often the paities are 
content to enter nu'iely into an agi(;em<*nt for a 
lease, without embodying tlieii cont iact in a I'oriiial 
lease. 1 n order t hat an agreiMuent for a h'a.se he 
speciireaJly luifoiaa'a.hle and so he (‘(jiiivalent to an 
actual h^ise, it, is nere.ssaiy ( 1 ) tliat the contract 
bi'tiwecn I he paities 1><‘ comph'tc, and (2) that (in 
tlu* absence o( pai t ]U‘rfoi mance ) tin* agKMunent, or 
some memoiandum 01 note 1 lu'reof, he, in the, woids 
ot 4 of the Statute of I'rauds, ‘in writing and 
signed by the party to he ciiarg<‘<i tiioiinvith, or 
Honu' other pci son Iheiennto by him lawlnlly 
authoi iscd. ’ The writing — 01 , it may ho, two or 
mon* wiitangs lead tog(*t,lier —must contain or dis- 
close all the material terms of the contra, ct — llie 
paities, the pioperty to he leased, the tiim; from 
which the term is to run, the length of tlu* term, 
and (he rent. "J’o tin' general rule, Mia,t spi'oifie 
perfoi mance of an a.gi ecmeiiL for a lease will only 
h<^ decnuid if the re<|uirementH of the Statute of 
Frauds have been sa.tislied, there is an im]toil,a,nt 
exception in cases wlioro there has hccn pait])er- 
foi luane.e of the agiemiieiit. An agr<*ement for a 
lea,se -('v«ui when' llie agieeimuit is merely oral — 
may, if its (('inis ai e d('!inite, lie specifically en- 
forc(*(l when' there has Ix'en Miirn'ii'nt part per- 
foriiiaiicc. ddu' acis of pat t ])er/onnance must Ik; 
uiiC(juivoc,allv ref<'ra,hle to, ami must he consistent 
with, tin; allcgi'd agreement, Tlie most common 
insl/ima* of |>art jK’rformanee, sullicimit to take the 
cas(> out of tlu; operation of the Statute of Frauds, 
is where the intend ing lessc'e enters into possession 
umler the agreement. A definiti; agreement, 
though verbal only, if it lias been followed by 
(h'livery of possession, creates a tenancy on the 
terms of the agreement, and the rights iiml 
liabilities of the landlord and tenant are the same 
as if a lorinal h;ase had hi'en execiil-c<!. 

The 1 i^^hts and liahilities of the paities during 
th ' continu.uice of the tenancy are, as a rule, 
regulated by the [irovisions of the li'ase or agree- 
ment for a lea.se. ddie covenants vary with the 
nature of the iiroperty demlsiid. They may he 
either expressed or ini])'lie,d Any words imjiorting 
an agreement to do something will he (construed as 
a covenant. An ex]»ress covenant exclade.s an 
inijilied one upon tlie same matter. Tn the absence 
of express covenants, the law im])lie8 what are 
calleil ‘usual’ eovonaiHs. 'i'lius the law' implies, 
on the part of the landlord, a covenant for quiet 
eiijoyniorit. The ‘ usual ’ covenants implied by 
law on the part of tlie tenant are ,to i>ay rent, 
to pay tenant’s taxes, to keep and yield up the 
premises in repair, to allow the landlord to enter 
and view the state of repair, and, in the case of 
an agricultural tenancy, to ctiltivate the land in 


accordance witli good husbandly. 'i he express 
covenants on the part of tlie tenant commonly con- 
tained ill leases arc, to insiiie the picmises, not to 
use the premises in paiiiculai ways or for carrying 
on particular tradiis, and not to assign or sublet 
without tlu; landlord’s consent. A covenant against 
assignment strikes only at volnntaiy assignments, 
and tlicr(;forc is not broken if tlie tenant becoinos 
bankrupt so that the term vests in his trustee, or 
if tlu; term be sold under an exi'cution, or if the 
luiunises )»e acquinul by a iiiiblic company under 
their comjuilsory powc'is. On an assignment of 
the tenancy the assigm^e becomes liable in svich 
covenants of the h'asi> as allect the prcinises 
demised or tlu; mode of enjoying thesi' piemises, 
hub does not In'cninc; lialile in such roveminls as 
aie men'Iy personal. Oovt'iianls of the foimei 
kind are spidcen of as ‘ ninning with llu* land,’ as 
distinguished from covenants of the lattei kind, 
which are, sjioken of as ‘collateral.’ 

There is, as a gi'iieral rule, no implied warranty 
that the demised piemisi's are. lit foi the pui])Ose 
for Avliich they an- let, and no implied oliligatioii 
on the part of the landlord to do n'])a,irs, 'I’o this 
luh; there are two ini])oitant e.xceptions : (1) In 
the letting of furnishod lioiisi's and apailments an 
un(h;rta.king is imjilii'd on the pait of llu' landlord 
that tlu;y aie leasonably lit lor habitation: (2) 
ITider l-lie Ilou.sing of the ^Vorking ( Has.'-cs Act, 
1800, exteiuled by the IJonsing, d’ow n }>lanning, 
See., Ac(, 1000, in llu' case of the Idling ol a house, 
or juiit of a house, tor hahilal ion by ]»ers()ns of llu* 
w'oi king e,i asses, wlierethe lent does not exceed a 
(•('riain limit -viz. T40 in the county of London, 
£20 in a borough oruiban ilisliict with a, pojuila- 
l ion of f)0,000 c)r upwards, an<l £10 elsow heie iheii' 
is an iinplictl comlil.ion not only that llie lioiisi' is 
lit for ha,bil,alion at the commenceinent of the term, 
but also that the lionsi; shall, dining the liolding, 
be ke])t by the landlord in all K'sjiei'ts leasonably 
lit for human oeenpation. 

The rent must he, e('rtain, or enviable of being 
rendered eeitain by com]uita,l ion. d'lic ineie fact 
of its lu'ing iluetualing in amount does not, render 
it uncertain if tlu; amount is (h'liniii'ly asi'ertain- 
able. Royalties, I’cseivi'd in mining leasi's and 
usually eluirged upon the quantity ot minerals got 
out of tlie mine, are rent. Tlie time at, wdiicli the 
rent is jiavable must also hi' certain. 'I'lii; ri'ut 
must be leservcd to the lessor, and not to a tliiid 
jiarty. Payment of rent can be cnfoi ced by action, 
and the landloid also has, as incident to bis u'Aer- 
siou and without any stijuilation, the light to 
di.strain for arieurs of rent (see Distl’E.ss ). 

AVhere a lease is for a delinite term, expiring on 
a fixed day, the tenancy comes to an end on the 
f;x])iry of the term without notice of any ]^illd. A 
tenancy from year to year and otlicr imi iodic 
teiiancie.s, such as lialf-yeai ly, quarterlv, monthly, 
or weekly tenancies, may he determined by a not ice 
given by eitlier landlord or tenant; but .such a 
tenancy, if not determined liy jiroper notice, con- 
tinues from jieriod to jieriod. In a tenancy from 
year to year the notici; requisite to deteiminc the 
tenancy is, in the ordinary case- apart from express 
stipulation — a half-year’s notice, exjnring with a 
eomjdeted year of the tenancy. In periodic ten- 
ancies for a shorter period I ban a year, sncli as a 
quarter, a month, or a wi'ek, the notice necessary 
and snlficient to terminate tlie tenancy is— in the 
absence of special stipulation— a notice equal to the 
length of the period ; that is to say, in a quarterly 
tenancy, a quarter’s notice ; in a monthly tenancy, 
a month’s notice ; and in a weekly tenancy, a 
week’s notice. A tenancy may also terminate by 
surrender — that is, by the tenant yielding up the 
estate or interest 10 the landlord, and the landlord 
accepting it back from him. Surrender may be 
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('xprewH, i.e. by deed or by expresJs vvorda ; or by opera- 
tion of law, i.e. where the one party does, an<l tlie 
other as.sents to, an act which iw inconsistent with 
the continuance of the tenancy. Again, a tenancy 
may ho brought to an end by forfeiture. A land- 
lord has a right, subject to statutory piovisions for 
relief against forfeiture, to determine a tenancy 
and re-enter for forfeitui'e wlmn the tenant has 
broken a condition .subject to the ()bseivance of 
which tlio lease was granted, or is in breach of a 
covenant if the lease contain a provision that the 
landlord shall have a right to re-enter on the tenant 
committing a breach of that covenant, ruder the 
(Jonveyanc.ing Act, 1H81, as amended by the Con 
veyaneing A(‘t, 1892, a right of rii-entry or forfeit- 
ure* lor a breach of a covenant or condition in the 
hia^e cannot exce[)t in certain specilied cases -- 
lie enforced by action or otherwise, unless and until 
(he landloid serves on the tenant a notice sjiecify- 
]ng the jiarticular breach complained of, and, if 
the breach is capable of remedy, reijuiring the 
i(*nant to remedy the breach, and, in any case, 
ic([niMng him to make compensation in money for 
t he In each, and the tenant fails, within a reason- 
jihle time tluireafter, to remedy the bieach and 
make r(!asonabU; comiicnsation. No such notice 
IS necessary where the ground of forfeiture is non 
[layment of rent. If one half-year’s lent be in 
arreai , and no suflicient distress he found on the 
premises counl/orvailing all the arrears due, tlui 
landlord may bring an ejectment; hut the court 
has wid(‘ poweis to grant- relief from a foifeituie 
for non-payment of lent on sindi terms as it deems 
eijuitable 

At the end of the lease the tenant must yield up 
complete possession of the dmnised premisi's to the 
lanillord. Articles, though annexe<l to the soil or 
1.0 tlu! fahiic of a Imilding so as, in a legal sense, to 
beconn* l.lienci'forth part of it, are r«‘movabhi by 
the tenant where they have been annexed by him 
for the imrpose of cariyingon some trade, business, 
or nianufiu!tui e, or for jmi])oseH of ornament ami 
convenience, ])rovided they (*an be lemoved without 
being theinsi'lves dc'stroyiid and without material 
injury to the fniehold, (See Fixtukks.) 'I'he 
ordinal y right of a tenant to lemove lixtnr<;s 
may Ik; eith(;r (;nlarged or diminisluid by <;x|>ress 
(;ont ract. 

Tn agrii’ultural tenancies the common law as to 
tin* iespectiv(! lights of the landlord and the tenant 
has been greatly altered by the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts 'riiere has Ix'en a long scries 
of t.ln;seacls ; but the statutory law on this subject 
is MOW consolidated in the Agrimiltural Holdings 
Act, 192;} (13 and U (>e<.. V. chap. 9). In the 
case of agricultural tenancies commencing on or 
after ist January 1921, for a tmm of two years 
or upwards, the tenancy does not terminate on the 
expiration of the term for which it was granted, 
unless, not less than one year nor more than two 
years before the date (ixed for the expiration of 
the tcim, a written notice has been given by either 
party to the other of his intention to terminate the 
tenancy. If no notice is given the tenancy will con- 
tinue as a tenancy from year to year. A wide free- 
dom is conferreil on the tenant as regards the method 
of cropping and the disposal of crops. At common 
law a farm tenant had no right to remove fixtures 
put. up by him for agricultural purposes ; but, as 
the law now stands, ‘any engine, machinery, fenc- 
ing, or other fixture ’ affixed hy the tenant, and any 
huihling erected by him, for which he is not entitled 
to compensation and which is not affixed or erected 
in pursuance of an obligation or instead of some 
fixture or building belonging to the landlord, is 
removable by the tenant. This right of removal 
is subject to the provisos that the tenant shall, 
before the removal, pay all rent and satisfy all other 


obligations to the landlord in respect of the holding; 
shall, in the removal, not do avoidable damage, nnd 
shall makegood damage ocicasioned hy theicm()\al; 
and shall not remove any fixture or building with- 
out a month’s pievious notice in wiitiiig to the 
landloid, who may elect to pui chase on paying the 
fair value thereof to an incoming tenant. Elahoiate 
provision is made as to the compensation to he paid 
oy the landloid in lespectof ceitain definite classes 
ol impiovemeiits made hy the tenant on the hold- 
ing. The impiovements in respect of which com- 
pen-sation is to he paid hy the landlord under the 
act arc divided into Ihrci; classes. 'J’bc ybvsf class 
compiiscs impiovements of a permanent character, 
such as the erec tion, alteiation, or enlaig(;nient of 
buildings. T<» entitle the tenant to compensation 
for impiovements ol this class it is ncccssaiy that 
llie landloid, pieviously to the execution of the 
iiiiprovement, consent in wiiting to the making 
ot the improvement. 'J'lie seamd eiass relates to 
diainage Compensation is not jtayahle for 
diaiiingc iiupiovcments unless the tenant has, 
not more than tliiec inoiitlis and not less than 
two iiionth.s befoie heginning to execute such 
impiovemcnt, given the landloid writtc'ii notice 
<*i his intention, and of the inaiinei in which he 
proposes to do the intended vork. Cpon such 
iiolic-e being givcm the landlord and tenant may 
agiee on the terms as to compensation oi otheiwise, 
and the agieed eoiupensatioii is substituted f(u that 
piovided by the act. 'I’he Hurd class includes 
impiovements which add to the feitility of the 
soil, such as tin; application of niaiiuies, the con- 
sumption on the holding of cake and corn, as wtdl 
as ceitain other iiiiprov enients, including repairs of 
the kind specilied i; I’ait 111. of f-lie First Schedule 
of the Act of 1923. No notice is necessaiy (except 
as to lepaiis) ladoie doing iinjiioveiiients of this 
class. 'I'ln; basis of coinjamsatioii is the value of 
the improvement to an iiieoiniiig tenant. Against 
the tenant’s claim foi coinpimsation the laiullord 
has a right- to set oil any hemdil, which he has 
given or allowed to the tenant in coinsideration 
of t.hc tenant executing the iinpioveiiKUit and — 
in the case of inunuKs- the value of the 
manure leouiieil hy the contract of tenancy oi hy 
ciisi;()m to oc returned to the holding in inspect of 
any crops grown on and sold oH' or removed from 
the holding within the la.st tvv o years of the tenancy. 
A tenant is not entitled to eoinpeiisaiion for im- 
jnovements, other than inaiiuies, executed during 
the last year of a tenancy, unless the landlord 
either a.sHents to them or fails to dissent within a 
month after receiving notice fiom the tenant of his 
intention to execute them. If tlie landlord and 
tenant cannot agree as to the amount of compensa- 
tion, the mattei is rcfeircd to arbitration, liie 
aihitration is before a single arbitrator appointed, 
where agreed upon, hy the parties, and in default 
of agreement on the nomination of the Minister 
of Agriculture ujxm the application in waiting of 
either part 3 % The Act of 1923 also makes provision 
for giving compensation for disturbance to tenants 
who are required to quit without any fault on their 
part, * * 

In the law of Scotland, as in Roman law, a lease 
is a contract of location, by which the use of land 
or other heritable subjects is let for a certain rent. 
A lease for more than one year should he in a 

I irohative writing. But where an agreement for a 
ease for a term of years, though not embodied in 
a probative wa iting, is proved hy writing or oath, 
and ha.s been followed by actings of the partie.s on 
the faith of there being a binding agreement for 
more than a year, the agreement becomes binding 
for the whole term of years. A jirohative obliga- 
tion to grant a lease is as efiectual against the 
granter as a formal lease. By the statute, 1449, 
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chap. 17, a lease of heritable subjects was made 
effectual to the lessee for the full time of its endur- 
ance, into wliose Jmnds soever the propeity in the 
subjects nn^^lit come, provided it is in writing,', is 
followed l)y j)ossession, is for an ascertainable term, 
and specifies tbe rent payable. When the term of 
a lease expires, the rehition of landlord and tenant 
may bo coniinaed by ‘tacit relocatioji.’ This 
oe<‘nis when neibber ot the jiarties intimates an in- 
tention tbab tbe lease shall terminate at the term 
fixed for its expiration. Tlie sLijmlations and con- 
ditions of blie original contract aie presumed to 
reinain in force liy tacit consent. Where the 
original tenancy was for a year or more, the im- 
plication is that the renewed tenancy is for one year, 
and so on from year to year. Leases of unfiirni.slied 
houses for any pei iod are assignable, unless assignees 
aie expressly excluded in the lease; bub leases of 
furnished bouses cannot be assigned without (he 
landlord’s consent. When a liouse is let there is 
an implied oUligat/iou on tiie landlord to put the 
liouso in tenantable and sanitary condition at tbe 
date of entry, and to maintain it in iJiat condition 
dining tbe term of the lease. In leases of liouses, 
shops, or other buildings, fJie landlord has, in 
security for each year's rent as it fall.s tine, a 
hypothec over the fiuni(,ure and other goods on the 
premises. I’lie landlord’s right of byjiothee for 
rent was, by an Act of 1880, abolished in leases 
of land, exciMMliiig two acres in extent, let for agri- 
culture or ])asture. The Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1923 (13 and 14 (reo. chap. 10), applic- 
able to Scotland, ])roceeds on linos substantially 
identical with those of the corresjionding EnglWb 
statute. 

The House Ijctting and Hating .\ct, 1911 (I and 
2 (leo. V. chap. 4(5), r(*gula(.es the h'tting of ‘ small 
dwelling liouses,’ and iril,rodneed in Scotland a 
.system ol ‘ slioH, let.s ’ of such houses .similar to that 
in use in England. No agniement for the h't of 
sucli a dwelling house is binding if made moie 
than two moiitlis before the d.atc of the It't. ’I’iie 
notice necessary to terminat(‘. a tenancy umhu- the 
act is forty days, if the tenancy is for moie than 
tbrtie niontbs; oiie tlurd of the ])eriud of let, if the 
tenancy is lor a piniod of from one to tbn‘e months; 
and live days, if the tenancy is for less than a 
month. 'I’lie owners of .small dwelling-lioiis<*H aie 
made liable foi the [laymenl. of assessments im- 
poses! on tb(^ occupiers — the occupieis p.aying 
directly to tin? owners Hit* assi^ssimuits inoportional 
to I/he length of their occupation. Tlie act apjilies, 
in burghs or ‘sjaMual di.sl,i icts ’ wibli a pojnilatioii 
of less than 20,000, to lioustis of a yiiarly value of 
£10 or under: in biirglis or »iistricts, with a i)Opu- 
lation of more than 20,000 and l(>ss than 50,000, to 
houHiis of a yearly value of £15 or nmler ; in burghs 
or districts with a populalioii of imue than 50,000, 
to houses of a, yearly value of ,£21 or under. By 
sect. Ill ( 1) and sect. 18 ( 1 ) of the Kent Restrictions 
Act, 1920, the limits of value (o wliicli the House 
Letting Act a[)plies weie incnui.sed by 25 ])er cent. 

The .statutes, coimnencing with the (’roftm-s’ 
Holding Act, 1880, and culmimitiiig in the Small 
Landholders { Scot, baud) Act, 1911, and I In' liand 
Settlement Act, 1919, by which a new tenure for 
small hoblings has been <>.stahlislH;«l in Scotland, 
are dealt with in the article C'liOFTKH. 

The statutes, known as the Rent Restrictions 
Acts -the first of which was passetl on 2.3d Dec- 
ember 1915 — are a consequence of the inadequate 
provision of housing accommodation. Tlie.statnt.es 
are based on tlie principle that, in the iniblic 
interest, the rent or tlie dwelling-houseM to which 
the acts apply is not to he left to the higgling of 
the market. Their main object and effect is to 
restrict the right of landlords to raise rents or 
recover possession of dwelling-houses, except in 


certain specified case.s. The statutes of tliis series 
whicli are now in force are tlie Act of 1920 ( 10 and 
' 11 tJeo. V. chap. 17), now called the principal act 
— which repealed, and at the same time extended, 
the provisions of the earlier acts — anil subsequent 
aineniling and contimiing statutes, including the 
Prevention of Evictions Act, 192-1. These acts 
apply to a house or a part of a lion.se let as a 
sepaiate tl welling, where the annual amount of the 
‘standard rent ’—the rent at whiidi the premises 
were let on 3d August 1914, or if not let on that 
date at tlie rent at which they were last let before 
that date, or if lir.st let after that date tlie rent at 
which they were fir.st let — or the ralealile value 
does not exceed (a) in tlie Metropolitan Police 
Distiicf., including the City of koniloii, £105; (b) 
in Scotland, £90; and (r) ctsewlierc, £78. A house 
Ol part of a house jiartly used for business, trade, 
or i»rofes.sioiial puiqioses is inclmled, as is also a 
house let together with laml or piemiscs when the 
rateable value of the laiui or premises if let sepa- 
rately would be less than onc-qiiarter of the rate- 
aide value of the house, A limited pernii.ssion to 
increase the rent is granted under certain condi- 
tion.s. Where, after the p{is.sing of the Act of 
1923— 31st July 1923- -the landloid grants or agrees 
to grant to the tenant a lease for a term of not 
le.ss than two years ending at some date after 
24th June 192C, the parties are free to make v, hat 
anangements they please regarding lent, and other 
conditions of the tenancy ; Imt if at 1/1 h‘ hegiuiiing 
of the term a part of the house is sn)> let, and is a 
dwelling-lionse within the act, that part will con- 
tinue to be Avitliiii the act. Tlie grounds upon 
which a landlord may reeovei jiossessioii of a 
dwelling-house are set out in sect. 5(1) of the 1920 
Act as amended by sect. 4 of the 1923 Act, A 
tmiant who is ndaining possession in virtm' of the 
]novisions of tlie acis thereiijxm becomes a ‘statn- 
toiy ’ tenant. Smdi a tenant is hound to observe, 
and is enliLled to the benelit of, .’ill the teiins and 
condit.ioiiH of tlie oiiginal coiilra,et/ of temmey, so 
far as the same are consistent M'it,li the provisions 
of the slat utes 

Bee for English J.hw, AV'oodfidl, Landlord and Tt mint 
(2lHt ed. 1923); Eoa, Landlord and Truant ((ith <’d. 
1921); JElednum, Landlord, and Trnant (htli id. 1924). 
For Scots Law, Eankinr on Lrascii (3d ed. 191()) 

LsilldolplliSL a tropical end South Afiicaii 
genus of Apoeynacea*, sonu' of tlieni lianas with 
hooks. Seveiul sj»eci(“s yiidd India riihbi'r (q.v.). 

LaiKloiL Lk'II’J'i.v Eliza iu/J'ii. was lann in 
(Uiclsea. 14th August 1S('2. At an early age she 
coril I ilmteil slant poems to I hi* J.ifcrary liazctte. 
J>(*tweeii the years 1824 and 18.38 she ])uhlished 
several v<dum(‘s of ])oe,ms, and three novels, besides 
eontrihnting to ‘Annuals,’ the A'ea* MoniJily Ihuja 
zine, and xAiv Liierai'!/ ilazrtic. In 1838 she maiiied 
Mr Maclean, the governoi of Cape (doast Castle, 
and went out then* wilh hei hushand at once. 
'I’wo inontliM after hei anivnl .she died suddenly 
from an overdose of jnussie acid. TIei poems and 
novels, wTitten nmh'i thii initials ‘ L, F,. L.,’ were 
in their daj' exceedingly popular. Si'e Life and 
Literary Keinaiiis, by Taiman Blancliaid ( 1841 ). 

Laildor, Waltek Savaok, was bom at War- 
wick, 30th January 1775. He was tin* eldest son 
by a second marriage of Dr Landor, a medical ])rjie- 
titioner in that town. His mother was Elizabeth 
Savage, of a well known Warwickshire family. 
At the age of ten lie wns sent- to llngliy Sidiool, 
from w'hie.li he was ex])elled for insuliordination. 
.After two years spert with a private tutor, Tiaridor, 
now in his eighteent h ye.ar, entered Trinity College, 
Oxford. At the vniversity he gave further proof 
of his impracticable temper — pursuing his owui 
independent course of study, and flaunting his 
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olitical opinions so ostentatiously as to gain for 
imself the name of ‘mad Jacobin.’ For bring a 
gun into the room of a Tory undergraduate, and 
absolutely refusing to make any siniement to the 
president, he was rusticated in 1794. lie pub- 
lished a volume of Poems in 1795. lieturning 
home, he .shortly afterwards quarrelled with his 
father, and left the house ‘for t>ver. ’ A reconcilia- 
tion having btioii effected, Landor retired to South 
Wales on an ullowanc<i of £150 a year, with the 
Iiberl,y to live as he pleased. As the result of a 
diligent study of Milton and Fiiidar he published 
his Gebir in 1798. 'J'he poem found a few ardent 
admirers, and was the oeeasion of his lifelong 
friendship with Southey ; but it hiiled, as it has 
done ever since, to find acceptance with the 
niajority of those interested in poetry. 

On the death of his father in 1805 Laiulor settled 
in Hath, where his st\ le of liv ing went beyond even 
his now considei al)le ijicome. In 1808, with a band 
of volunteers laised at his own (ixjjense, he went 
to Spain to a.ssist in tlu^ enijin<dp».tion of that 
coiinlry fioiii the yoke of Na]>oleon Honapart<‘. 
'I'lu; following year ho ]jurchased the estate ot 
IJanthony in South Wales, wdiere he mainly lived 
till 1814. Lamlor had bought the estate with the 
intention of doing all in his]»owerfor the good of 
his t/onants and the neighliourhood in gein'mi. 
Ihdorc' long, how('\ (U', he <|uai relled all round with 
his neiiihbours and his temintry alike, and adminis- 
ter(Ml his atVairs with so little judgment that ruin 
stared him in the face. In 1811 he had niariied 
.Miss riiuillier, a ste)! he took in the true L.andorian 
inaninu', after a casual meeting with the lady at 
a hall, i'lie union proved an ill-assoited one, 
and in 1814 h(' (|uitl-e(l lu'r an<l cro.shed to France. 
Throughout all Ids douH'stie troubles I^andor, 
who had in singular degree th(‘. facultv of for- 
getting I ho actual can's of life, had never ('casisl 
to ooeupy himsfdf with liti'rntun^. 'I'he most 
nolahh" jiroduction of this ])('riod is his tragedy of 
('oiuit Jitbdii, which T)e (^Muncoy has praised in 
the strongest t(‘i ms, hut which tin' inajoiity oxen 
of Fa,ndor's admirers find deflective in all tin* ijuali- 
tios indispensahh' to a sucoes.sful diama. 

Atti'f a short, sojourn in 'Tours Famlor. acc.oni- 
pa,nit'd by his wifig who had reioined him, ]»ro- 
cei’di'd t.o Italy, whore, living in su<*cession at 
(loino, Fisa, and Floroncig ho remained till iS.So, 
with iho (‘\ooplieii (»f n shoit visit to Kngland. 'To 
this ]toriod htdougs the Ix'st, known of all his works, 
t.lio J itHojoiarii ('oil r(’rs((f tons, the various insial- 
nientsol xvhich weie published in 18*24 4G. A .second 
qnaircl with his wite in 18H5 led to his return to 
Fmgland, where he settled in Hath till 1858. Dur 
ing ibose years Landor wiote much in jiiosi* and 
\orso. As the most solid contributions to his fame, 
should be specially mentioned the Kxiimiiiotioii 
of t:>/iakespe((re (i8vl4), the Pent(iweroii (1857), 
'Penrlrs imd A,\i>asK<, a,nd his iJellemrs. The 
wiiliiig of Latin verse had fnmi Lainloi’s youth 
hoi'll one ol his serious occupations, and in 1847 
he published a collection of his Jartin poems under 
the title of Poemaia d I u.smjitioiies. In 1858 an 
unhappy scandal (.see Dry Shchs Fagoiedy by W. 
S. Laiidoi ), which invoiveil him in nn action 
for libel, again foiced him to make his home in 
Italy. Aftei an unsuccessful attempt to live 
with bis tamil} in Florence, by tlie advice and 
assistance of fiiond.s, chief among whom was 
Hrowning, he took rooms by himsell in that city. 
Here, with health anil faculties in wonderful 
ireservation. visited by men who afterwards became 
amous in liteiature and art, Jjandor lived till his 
death on 17th September 18G4, assiduously compos- 
ing to the last both in prose and verse. 

Hy his singularly imposing personal appearance, 
his imperious will, and his massive intelligence, this 
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* unsulid liable old Roman,’ as Carlyle called him, 
was one of the most original figures among his con- 
tomporarie.s. A brief record of Landor’s lire perhaps 
umluly emphasises the least attractive aspect of his 
character. Irrational in the highest degree in the 
everyday conduct of life, he yet inspireu affection 
and esteem in men whose opinions cannot be dis- 
regarded. Southey and Francis and Julius Hare 
were his friends of many years’ standing, and in the 
latter part of his life, .tohn Forster (afterwards his 
biographer), Charles Dickens, and others all testify 
to the es.seiitial nobility of his character. By a 
narrow circle of admirers Landor is ranked with 
the great names of English literature. In the 
sculpturesque .severity of his verse they find a 
jierfect rejxrod action of the finest work of the 
ancients. His prosi; they jilace even higher than 
his v<‘rs(!, asserting that a (udicious selection from 
the Imaginary Coimersidions would be ‘one of the 
most beautiful books in the language -that is to 
say, in the world.’ T’oifcthe niajority even of culti- 
vated readers, however, Landor holds by no means 
so supreme a place either as a poet or writer of 
ju'osi' ; and the very subordinate jilace assigned to 
Idm in every history of literature clearly marks 
where he stands in tliii aggregabi opinion of his 
countryuH'n. While it is admitted that there are 
‘siiining elevations' in all his work, the general 
i'lqnession seems to be f-hat his form, alike in his 
piose and vmse, is essentially artificial and facti- 
tious, and that the subjei^t-matter of both is largely 
vitiated by the saim' irrationality which displayed 
itself so grotesipiely at every period of his life. 

See Forster, Jjitc and H'orLs of Landor; (Sidney 
Colvin, Ao/zdor ( ‘ I'higb.sh Mun of LtiLtt;r.s ’ tsc'ries) ; Aij-g 
Lynn Linton, Jtninnon'i n.rc'i oj Landor ( PratitPn May., 
July 3870); Lord Houghton, Monoyraphs ; S. Whfi'Jur, 
lA'tterH and Unpnhh’.dad Writings of Landor (1897); 
Swinburne, MiscrJhinus. Mr Ikiythorn, in JiJeak HontsC, 
einlMxbos Dickens’s nii])ressjons of Landor ‘with his 
intellectual greatness ktt onb.’ 

Landrail. See Corn-cuake. 

Laildsbrrg’. a town in the Frus.sian province 
of Hrandcnbuig, on the Wartlie, 80 niih's by rail 
of Ik'ilin. Its industrial establishments 
inclmh? sawmills, macliim'-works, Iirewerie.s, dis- 
lilh'iies, A’c ; llieie is a large trade in timber. 
Fop. 40,000. 

Laiidsf'ape-gardeiiuig: di'ab. xvith the dis- 
position of giound, wiit.er, Imildiiios, ( rccs and 
other jilants which go to llu* conqiosilion of verdant, 
landscape. Such in a bro.ul sensr* is the delliiition 
of the art; for it may bo em[>loyod lo ercate a 
beautiful and liannonious ,'icene wlieri' only nature 
in barren wildm'ss reigned before, oi to merely 
imjirove and ada]it I'xisting natural beauties and 
resources to the requirements of taste and couveni- 
(‘iice. Landscape-ganlenirig 1ms hmm inaelised 
from the earliest daw'ii ol civilisation, but lit, tie of a 
reliable kind is known of the style or features of 
the gardens of the Jev's, the Pluenicians. Assyrians, 
or even tlm.se of the aiieient (1 reeks. All that xve 
learn from Greek writers respecting the character 
of their gardens is that they afforded slmde, rool- 
iie.s.s, repo.se, fre.shm's.s, and fragrane.e. 'The Gieeks 
eiiltivate<l tlie sister art of arehiteeture so well as 
somewhat to neglect gardening ; heime Lord Haeon's 
remark in his A’.v.vr/?/ on Gardens, that ‘ when ages 
grow to civility and elegance,, men eoine to huild 
stately sooner than to garden finely,’ as if garden- 
ing were the greater perfection. 

The Romans introduced land.scui)e- gardening 
into Britain ; hut the art was lost when the 
country was abandoned hy them to the (Saxons. 
As, liowever, it had nieaiitime been fostered in 
France, it was probably reiritioduced by the 
Normans. Henry L, atjcoidiiig to Henry of Hunt- 
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ingdon {Hist. lib. vii. ), had a park {habitationein 
feraruni) at WoodHtock, and it is conjectured that 
this j)aik niay have surrounded a magniticent 
Roman villa, tin; ruins of wliich — covering about G 
acre.s in (‘\tcnt - were discovered orj the RIenheiiu 
estaU's eail.V in the Ibtb centuiy. If the conjec- 
ture is well founded, Rlenheim may be legaxled 
a^i the most ancient site a.s well as the grandest 
exaini)leof landseape-gardening i7i Britain — accord- 
ing to many, it is tlie giandest in Europe. William 
Jvcnt (J()iS 4-1748) and Lancelot Brown (J715 S.'f), 
bettci known us ‘ Ca[)ability lirown,’ may be con- 
sidcied as the foundeis of modem English land- 
scape gardmiing. S(!e woiks by Loudon (1822), 
Repton (184tl), E. K. Elliott (LS78), and IL E. 
Milner ( 1890). 

Laiidseor, Sui Edwin IIknuy ( 1802 ls7;i), nn 
English animal - ]>ainter, born in Jjomlon, began 
exliibilung at the lioyal Academy at an eaily 
age, a)id down to about J828 was content to repio- 
duce the natural expression and charactei of 
animals ; after that date bis animal ])iece8 are 
generally made subservient to some .sentiment or 
idea, witbouL, however, losing theii <!orre(ttness 
and for<;e of draugblsmanship. Dogs and deei weie 
bis favourite ami best subjects. In 182G he M'as 
elect. id an A R ..iV. , in 18‘{0 an R A , and in 1800 
was kuigble*! lie painted many well-known 
pbituD's. such as ‘ 'I’he ('at's Paw,’ ‘llolton Abbey,’ 
‘‘Dignity and Impudence,’ and ‘ 'riu' Monaiadi of 
'.lie (lien.’ Ilis paintings aie full of that sentiment 
whieli makes sul>ject of the gretitest imjioitance, and 
he may lx* said to represent ver.y fully the Vieloiian 
taste in such matters. 'I'lie bron/e lions at the 
loot of Nelson's Monument in Trafalgar Square, 
London, were modelled by him. Land.seer was 
elected president, of the Royal Academy in 1866, 
but declitied th<‘ honour. 

Land's Kiid. See Coonvvam.. 

Laildsllllt^ ir |detures(jue towm of Upper 
Bavariji, on the Isar, 44 miles by rail N I^. of 
Munich. Of its eleven churches, St Martin's ( 1477 ) 
has a steejile 4116 feet high, ’riui casth* of I’raus- 
nit?: (c. 1292) was partially restoied in 1872 74 
Landshut has several brew<iri<!s, manufaetori^'s of 
tobiuico, wagons, hats, iSic. , and an active tiade 
in corn. 'I’he Dominican monastery (1271) wa.s 
the seat of the university, nmiovet) hithei from 
Ingolstadt. in 1860, and transferied to Munich in 
1826, Dining the Thiity Years' War and the war 
of the Austrian Succession Landshut was several 
tilings captuied ; and there, on Kith A jail 1809 the 
Austrians drove back the Bavarians, but weie 
defeated by Napoleon five days later. Th)p. 2.6, 0(K). 
Laiidskneclit. See Ekee-lance.s. 

LillldskrOllSI* a seaport of Sweden, staiid.s on 
the Sound, 16 miles NNE. from Copeiduigen. It 
has a good harbour, carries on sngar-relining, ship- 
huilding, jind tlie manufacture of lohac<;o and 
leather, t'xports corn and Imtter, and imports raw 
sugar, coal, and grain. Pop. 20,000. The town 
was a fortiess down to 1870. Op])Osite Landskrona 
in the Sound lie.s the island of Hveni, on whicli 
Tycho Brain'* built his observatory of Oranienborg. 

Landslips, large portions of land which from 
some cause have bec-ouie detached from their 
original position, and slid down to a lower level. 
Th<‘y are especially common in volcanic districts, 
where the trembling of tin; earth that frequently 
accompanies the eruption of a volcano is sufficient 
to split off large portions of mountains, which sliih; 
dowui to the plains below. Wuter, however, is the. 
chief agent in producing landslips. -It operates in 
various ways. The most common method is when 
water insinuates itself into minute cracks, which 
are widened and deepened by its freezing in winter. 
When the fissure becomes suiliciently deep, on 


file inciting of the ice a rock-fall or landslip is 
produced. Sometimes, when the strata are very 
iimch inclined, and rest on an impermeable bed 
like clay, the water which nercolates down through 
the more porous rocks aliove softens the clay, 
whicli becomes slippery, whereupon the superin- 
cunihent mass slides over it to a lower level. This 
took plaee on a large sisale in Dorsetshire between 
Lyme arnl Axminster in 18.‘19, an unusually wet 
sea.son ; a mass of chalk ami greensand liere slid 
over the slij)p(;iy surface of a lied of liassic clay 
down into the sea. Of a like kind were the slip of 
the Rossherg, in Switzerland, in 1806 (see (foEDAU ), 
and that which overwln'lmed the village of Elm, 
in OlariiH, in Septemher 1881, when about 2(K) lives 
weie Ios(,. Another notable landslip was tliat of 
the Boeea di Breiita in south-west 'fyiol in the 
year following; and at Zng in 1887 a landslip 
carried tweiity-.seven houses, with eleven jiersons, 
into tlie lake. Laiidslijis of a diil’erent kind 
ha\<' been jirodueed in p(*at- mosses, whi(*h, he- 
coiuing by heavy rains tlioioiighly saturated with 
water, have hurst their natural lioumlaries ,uid 
disidiarged thmiisi'lves on a lower level. The 
most remarkable ease of this kind is that of (he 
Solway Moss, vvhieh in 1772, owing to rains, 
s|)read it.self in a deluge, of black mud ovei 
400 acres of cultivated fields. In 1880 a most 
destructive landslip occuned at Naini Tal, a 
liealtli-resort on the southein slo]»es of the Hima- 
layas. The town was jiailly built on Ji gi'cat slo])- 
ing terrace shaly dejio-sit overhanging 1 he lake, 
and tliis beeomiiig saturated with the heavy 
autuniii rains, it suddenly slipped forward, huiying 
many Imnses m ii., ili'hiis. Eoity Eni’opeans ami 
irom 100 to 200 natives lost their lives. See l> 0 (i, 

Laiid-Slirveyiiig:, See Suevkvincj. 

La]l<l\><dir ( ‘ Land defence ’) was a militaiy 
force in th<i (jienmin and .Anstiiaii em])iies, form- 
ing an army leserve, hul not always Kitained under 
arms. Its nienil»eis, although cine was taken that 
they were siilficii'iitly e.\eicised, spent, most of flieir 
lime in civil puisuits during )>eac(\ nnd vvme eulled 
out for militaiy seivici* only ui times of war oi of 
eomniotioii. ( 1 luring the agrarian disl urhanccs ii. 
(lalieia in 1890 the Lundvvehr was emjdoyed tm the 
liist time against the peasant labour movement.) 
The Enissian system of land-defeiu'e was called 
into existence in 1813, wli(*n the Ixuidvveiir was 
organised according toSebarnlioisI ’s plan. vVt liist 
it was designed solely as a land-defence, jiropeily 
so called, and not, wbat it became, an integial 
pait of the regular ai my. Evmy Uei man capable 
of bearing arms, after sei ving in the standing army 
foi seven yeais, had to enter the Landvvehr, and 
remain in it for othei live years (tliree in the 
cavalry and horse-artilleiy ). In exceptional cases 
tlie Lundvvebr might be filled up from the J.nvd- 
slurm^ which was called out only in the event of in- 
vasion ; in (lermany itmnbraeed men up to the age 
of forty-five, in Austria foriy-two. Eor the period 
of service generally, see Aimv, and the sections on 
the army in the articles on the various countries. 

Lane.) Edwakd MTlliam, the most eminent of 
Englisli Arabic schohiis, and a well-known trans 
lator of the Arabian Nigb/.s, w'as born at Hereford 
in 1801. He began life, like his brother Richard 
(q.v.), as an engraver; but the need of a vvarmei 
climate took him to Egypt, and with that c.ouni ly 
the whole of his subsequent work was connected. 
Tlie result of his first( 1825-28) and second (1833 35) 
visits to Egypt was his Manners and Cii.<itorns of 
the Modern Egyptians {IHliG), a work immediately 
recognised as of unrivalled accuracy and com- 
pleteness, and .still a standard authority on the 
subject. Tliis was followed by the translation 
of the Thousand and One Nights (1838-40), 
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one of tlie HLantlaid translations. The numerous 
and instructive notes on Mohammedan life, lit- 
erature, and 8U]>er8tition were separately issued 
as Arabian Society in the Middle Ages (1883). 
Selections from the Koran api)eared in 1843 (od. 
S. Lane- Poole, 1879). Lane’s third visit to Egypt 
(1842-49) was devoted to laborious preparation for 
the great work of his life, tlie Arabic Lexicon^ 
^r which his extraordinary familiarity with the 
Arabic language and literature and his intimacy 
with the learned of Cairo peculiarly fitted him. 
He toiled without cessation for twenty years 
before he began jointing his first five quarto 
volumes, which were j)ubliHhod in 18G3-74. The 
Lexicon was instantly aceej»ted throughout Euroj)e 
as the supreme authority. He died, 10th August 
1870, before coinjihb.ing it, but the publication of 
the Hiiuaining poitions was carrie<l on (1870-90) 
by his giand-n<;phew, S. Lane- Poole, professor of 
Arabic at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1898-1904, 
who has written niiudi on Oriental .subjects, and 
contrilmt.ed to tliis Encyeloj)a*dia. See Tafe by 
Lane- Poole ( 1877 ). 

Lane, Itn’llAiiD James, engraver and litho- 
giapbie artist, elder brolliei of the |)r(H‘eding, was 
boi n in J80U, and became A.K. A. in 1827. Lithog- 
lapiiy, bo\ve\-er, was just then (anning in, and Lane 
abandoned engiaving in fa\our of the new art, in 
which ‘ he disidayed a dignity and relinement of 
(5X|)r<'ssion and an instinctive sympathy with his 
originals which has never been equalled.’ His 
jieneil Avas so delicate that his litbogiajibs ha\e 
often been mistaken at the lirst glance foi line 
engia\ings. As a draughtsman in pencil or chalk 
h(* was very .successful. Ili.s best lithographs 
(which number mort; than a thousand) include 
J.iaw! ('nc(*’s cyeh' of (ieorge IV., his own grand- 
uncle ( J iinsboroiigli’s sketches, and many works of 
Leslie, Landseer, and C. Kieliniond Il<i also did 
some .seul|)|iUi(*.. 1I(‘ died 21st November 1872. 

Laiicrcost, an Augustinian jiriory, founded 
about 1109, li(‘s in t-lu' valley of the Irthing, 10 
miles Nl'k of CarlisU'. It is jiartly in ruins; but. 
the nave has been restoreil, and is now used as a 
jiarish cliurcb. 'kbe Laverco.sf dhroniele, 1201 I.LfO, 
a valuable sourci' for Ponhu' history, wuis edited in 
1839 by Father Stevenson ; and tran.slateil in 1913 
i)y Sir 11. Maxwell. Naworth (’a.stle, 1 mile S. of 
the juiory, is associated uith the ‘Belled Will 
Howard’ of Scott’s I, ay of the Last Minstrel; it 
contains old armour, tajiestry, 

LailfratlC, the first archbishop of Canterbury 
after the Norman fkiiique.si, wuis born at Pavia, 
about 1005, and educated at Pavia for the lawsj; 
About 10.39, however, he left Italy, and founded a 
school of law at Avranches, which .soon bccann; one 
of the most j) 0 ]mlar in F'rauce. ’Phree yeans later 
he took the nionastii! vows at the Benedictine 
monastery of Be<5, and in 1040 wa.s chosen its prior. 
He figured jirominently in the Berengarian contro- 
versy as to the real presence, ranging himself 
against Beren^arius. About 1053 he came into 
close contact with William of Normandy. Although 
he at fust condemned this prince’s marriage with 
his cousin, he afterwards ( 1059) went jierHonally to 
Rome to juocure the papal disjiensation for it. As 
a reward for this service William made him prior 
of his new foundation, the abbey of St Stejihen at 
Caen (1062), and in 1070 Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in place of the deposed Stigand. Lanfranc 
still continued to be William’s trusty advi.ser, 
heljnng him both to fill tlie English sees with 
Normans and to make the royal jiower supreme 
above that of the church. He died in May 1089, 
leaving commentaries, sermons, letters, and a work 
against Berengar (ed. 1648 and 1844). See Hook’s 
Lives of the Archbishops. 


Lanfrey, Pieure (18‘28-77), author, born at 
Chambery, wrote on the church and the philo- 
sophers ( 1855), es.sayson the Revolution, and a his- 
tory of the po|»es ; but is best known for his famous 
(hostile) dlistoirc de. Napoleon I. (1807-75 ; trans. 
1872- 80). He was successively imxlerate republican 
deputy, amba.ssador to Switzerland, and senator. 

Laili?, Andrew, a remarkably vei.satile writer, 
was born at Selkirk, 3I.st March 1844, and was 
educated at Kdi!il)urgh Academy, St Andicws 
Univeisity, and Ihilliol (k)lh*ge, Oxlord. He took 
a cla.ssical fust-class, and wjis eh'ctcd fellow of 
Melton (ktllege in 1808. hue long he j)lnngt‘d into 
the sea of literatuK;, and soon hecamc one of the 
busiest as well as the brightest writei-^ in tbcwoild 
of IjoikIoii journalism. He tieated the most vaiied 
subjects with the same light, liumoious touch, and 
he ibouclK'd nol.hing which be »li(l not adoiii. lie 
took a foremo.st part in the contiovcisy wilb Max 
Muller and his school about tin* iuteri)r(!ta( ion of 
mythology ami folk tales. Among his hooks weie 
Lallads and Ixyrics of Old Franee ( 1872), Hid lades 
in nine China ( 1880), Ilclejiof Troy ( 1882), lihynies 
a la Mode (1884), Crass of Fanatssas (18SS), and 
Fallades of Boohs (1888), volumes of far mote than 
merely graceful verse; Custom and Myth (1884 ), 
Myth, Uitiady and lleliqion (1887), The Mahmij of 
lleliyion (1898), and Magie and lleligion ( IfiOl ), 
solid contiibutions to the study of the jdiilosophy 
and religion of juimitive man. Admit ably clever 
and entertaining volumes, on subjects langing from 
jmre litcraluie, as wedl as folkloie and primitive 
religion, down to the by-ways of bibliogiapbers and 
gossiji of the du} , Jii(‘ The Library (1881), In the 
Wrong Paradise { ISKOb Boohs and lUxd men ( 1886), 
Jxltei s to Dead A nt^ '>rs { 1 880 ), Letters on Lit endure 
(1889), Lost 1.eaders{ 1889), Old Friends: Kssays in 
Epistolary I^arodg (1890). He translated with 
exquisite skill Anrassm and L/rofrtfe (1887), juo- 
duced the faultless edition of Pcnault.’s 
Tales (1888), and sidcidi'd (In* fairy-tal(‘s foiniiiig 
tlio Bha' Fairy Book (1889), the Nctc Faery Booh, 
A'c. He himself Iraiislati'd Thcin'rit ns, Jiion, and 
Mosehns (1880); and shared (Avith Butcher, Leaf, 
atid Myers) in lu'illiant tran.slations of the Oi/yssey 
and the J/iad. He wrote a series of important 
woiks on Homci and the Homeiic (Question, a 
history of 8t Andrews, and a standaid history of 
Scotland (4 vol.s. 1900-7), books on Knox and 
tin* Reformation, Queen Mary, Princt' (liailic 
ami the tiacobile rebellions, lives of Lockhart, 
Bloody Mackenzie, and Inird Iddcsleigb, a defence 
of tioan of Arc, and a. liistoiy of English literature 
( 1912), not to sjteak of The Monk of Fife, a novel. 
The Valet's Tragedy, ihc. He editi'd Burns and 
Scott, contributed BtiRN.s and ScoT’J' to tbisKney- 
cloj>a*dia in 1888- 92, and hud rewritten To'l'EMI.^M 
and Homer just bebue bis sudden death, 24th 
July 1912. Mrs Lang edited his Poetical M'orks 
(4 vols. ) in 1923. 

Lange, Ekikdi?I{UI Aluekt (1828 75), born at 
Wald, near Sol ingen, was jirofes.sor at Marburg, 
and wrote a History of Materialism (Engl, tians. 
1878-81). 

LailKC, Lttdwig (1825-85), philologist and 
arcbH*ologiBt, born at Hanover, studied at Got- 
tingen, anti was jirofessor at Pjagne, Giessen, and 
lieipzig. His great work was his Ilandbnch der 
7'otnisrhen Altertiimer (1850-71 ). 

Langfeland (i.e. ‘long land’), a low, fei tile 
Dani.sh i.sland, 3.3 miles long by 5 broad, situated 
at the sout hern entrance to the Great Belt, between 
Fiinen and Laa land. Area, 100 .sq. m ; chief town, 
Rndkjobing, on the west coast, 

Lanjlfenbielnil, a new town of Lower Silesia, 
3 miles SSMk of Reichenbach, with spinning and 
weaving industries ; pop. ‘20,000. 
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Luil$^eils;il/a, a Mmall town of the PrusHian 
provincf of Sa\oiiy, 13 niile.s by rail N. by W. of 
Gotha, wit h woolloji and cloth inaniifactures. Heie 
occuned, on 137th June 180G, an encounter between 
19,000 llanoverianH and S200 PrussianH ; the latter 
were at linst defeated, but being reinfoiced com- 
pelled (he former to capitulate two days later. Not 
ar from the town is a Hulphur spring. 

Lcill$(llollll« a police burgh of Dumfriesshire, at 
the junction of Ewes and Wauchope Waters with 
the Esk, 23 miles SSW. of llawicdc, and 22 N. of 
(kirlisle. Near the town hall is a statue of Admiral 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm (1768-1838), and on AV hita 
Hill an obelisk to his brother, General Sir John 
Malcolm (1769-183.3). Tin'! staj)le industiy is 
woollen manufjicture. On its site the Douglases 
were defeated in the battle of Arkinholm (1455). 
Mickle was a nalive. Pop. 2600. 

LailJlfhoriie, John (17.35 79), foi a time rector 
of lllagdon in Somerset, devoted most of his lib; to 
literature, and ])ublished a long series of poems, 
tales, translations, &c. He is b('st known as having, 
with his brother, Wii.LiAM ( 1721-77), piodiiced the 
standaid translation of Plutaich. 

Lailj^fkat* or Lankh at. a jxnt on the east coast 
of the NW. part of Sumatra, near the borders of 
Atchin, is famed for its pc'trolcum. 

Lansflaiid, oi Lanoley, William, the sup- 
])OHed narm; of the author of P/fir.v Flov'inaii^ of 
V h(*se life some few facts have been constructed 
(rota the internal evidence offered by the poem, 
mainly by the industry of Professor Skeat. He 
was born a franklin or freeman’s son alxmt 1332, 
pro})ably at Cleobury Mortinuir in Shro])shire ; 
went to school, possibly in the monastery at Great 
Malvern ; became a c.lerk, but, having njarrie<i 
early, c.ould not take more than minor orders, and 
earned a poor living by singing the placebo, dirige, 
and ‘seven psalms’ for men's souls, and by copying 
legal (locuimuits. lie lived many years in London, 
v.is naimid ‘ Ijong Will ’ from his stature, and juo- 
longed [loverly seems to have made him embittered 
ami s(um‘what c.hurlish in disfiosition, 'I’he last 
trace of him is in his [)oem of Richard the Rcdele.s 
(8.50 liiK's), from which \ve learn that he was at 
Ih-isfol iiv i:>99. 

'file full title of his famous poem is I'hc Visi<m 
of WilUani caiu-enuiicf Piers the P/.ointKoi, together 
with, \' U<( de Ito-ircl, T)o-het, et Do-best sccuudnni 
Wit et Resoioi. It evists in three different forms 
or recensions, distinguisln'il b> Professor Skeat as 
( he A, H, and G te.vts. Ot thcst‘ (lu' first was com- 
jiosed about 1362, and (^onf-ains only 2.567 liiuis. In 
it the Vi.sion of Piers the Plowman is (piite disf.itict 
from the Vision of Do wel, Do-bet, a 7 id Do bes(,, 
the former consisting of a Tirologm; ;ind 8 passus 
( 1833 liiH's), and the latter of a jirologue and 3 j»;is- 
sus (731 lines). The li te.vt, the form of (he j)oem 
which best I epr(!S(!n('S the genius of the poet, was 
written afl^er 1377, and contains .about 7100 lim's, 
consisting of tlie two Visions as licibrfi, the former 
arranged in a prologue and 7 passus, the latter in 3 
prologues .and 10 jtassus. J’he first jaxrt of the H 
text, giving the Vision of the Field full (.f Folk, of 
Holy Ghurch, and of l.ady Meed, ruixt the Vision 
of the Seven Dtsadiy Sins und of Piers the Plowman, 
was admirably editi'd by Professor Skeat as a 
school-book in the Glarendon Press series (18()9). 
J’ho G text was probably not composed till 1390. It 
,ulds .about 250 linos to (he [loem, .and is arranged, 
\vi(J)(>ut prologues, continuously in 23 pjissus. 

This long poem has great defects .as a work of 
art, but the moral earnestness and energy of the 
author sometimes glow into really noble poetry, 
parfdcularly in his irivec(/ivcs against injus(ice and 
wiong, the idleness and piide of (he clergy, and 
especially the dissolute habits of the mendicant 


friars. The theological discussions are not .seldom 
tedious, but are brightened by vivid glimp.ses of 
the lif<! of the poorer chisstis in his day, and some 
of the .allegorical representations, as of the Glutton 
and Sloth, have soimdhing of tin; reality of life. 
The conception of the Plowman grows as the poem 
proceeds, and fiom .a mere honest labourer he passes 
into a pensonilication of the reforming spirit, and at 
one moment becomes identilied with Ghrist himself. 
The w'riter is no ])recursor of J.<ollardiHm on its 
speculative sitl(>, or s)>eci.ally a Keformer other than 
in his revolt from the slavish hy]>ocrisy of form 
•aparl, from the inward ]>ow('-r of religion, and his 
longing for a return (o simple seri[>ture truth 
without sacerdotal domination. 

'I'he metre of th(‘ [)oem is alliterative, but 
iiT<‘gular. The dialect is mixed, but mainly Mid- 
l.and, with occa.sional introduction of Southern 
forms, and (he vocabul.ary is of unusual extent. 

The earlier editions nf ( Vowley (1.505), lingers (1.561 ), 
Wliitaker (1813), and 'riinma.s W ligbt (J.S42) were 
sn[»erseded by Profe.s.sor Skeat’s cxliatistive tiditioji for 
the Karlv English Tt'xt Society (1867 84); more com- 
pendiously in 2 vols. I’rcss, 1886), There is a 

moderuiHed version by Miss Kate W arren (1895), ISco 
Jusserand’a monograph (tnins. 1894); and Manly m v<d. 

u, ot the Cambridge Hislorii of Pioihsk l.tLTa/iirr ( li)()S), 

who attributes the three ti xts, with Do-wel, Do-het, 
niid Do-hest, to tive ditfercnt authors. The ceiitrovcrsy 
that lollowed wa,s reiirinti-d by the hi. See 

al. '-'o H. W. t3iamhcrs m Ksstnjs and Sfntii(s ( vol. ix. 
1923). 

ILaiigley« Samuel Piekpont ( 1834- 1906), horn 
ot Koxbury, Mas.s., ami from 1887 secretary of 
(he Smithsonian instil ntion, greatly advanci'cl 
.solar [diysies, invented the holomcter 'foi im'.asur- 
ing rjidiant heat, and di'vised an at'j-ojilane for 
(light. 

Lanjsre.s. a town in the I’hcnch d('}tai (.meat of 
Haute- M. arm;, 1.530 fei'li above s<‘a-lcv('l, is 184 
miles ESE. of J’ai is hy rail. It is sliongly foi iihed, 
and has a cathedral of the 12th and 1 .'h h Cent in ies. 
1,. angles was in Gies.ai 's (,ime the e.'ipital oi (he 
i.ingones. 15)]). 10,000. 

Lailg^side. asouthom suhinhof Glasgow, w here, 
aflei hei esea])e fiom I.oeh Leven, Queen Maiy’s 
lorces were totally defeated by tlu' Ivegeol, Moray, 
’3tb May 1,568. Amonnm«mt( 1887 ) commemoiale.s 
the liaKle. 

Lailgi-SOIl. a town in Tongking, situated norf.h- 
east (>t ll.a-noi, near the fionlicr o( the (’hinese 
l>rovin(a* of Kwang-si. I(, was a e.mtrc of ojicra- 
tions in th<‘ Franco-Ghinese war of 1884-85. 

Sticphen, f.amous in tho history 
<)1 the hherties of England, was houi about 11.50, 
but xvliere is uncertain, Linc.olusliirc, Yorkshire, 
and Devonshire all claiming him. He received his 
educ.ation in the university of Paris, where he 
WHS the fellow'-student a, ml friend of the future 
Poiie Innocent III.; he rose to the oflice of 
chancellor of the nnivorsity. Innocent after his 
('levation gave Langton a post, in his honseiiold, 
.and afterwards made him a cardinal (1200). 
Gn occasion of the disputed election to the st^e of 
Ganterhury in 120.5-7 Langton w.as recommended 
hy the j) 0 ])e to those' electors who had conn* to 
Ptomc on the appeal, ami, having heeji eb'cted, 
w'as (iorisecrated hy Innocent himself .at A^iterbo, 
June 27, 1207. His a])]H)intment was r<‘siH(.ed 
by King .John (<p.); ami for six years Langton 
was kept out of the see, only being mlmitted when 
John made terms witlj Innocent in 121.3. In the 
conllict of John v .th his liaions L.angtou was a 
w.arm partis.an of i!ie ial.ter, ami his name is the 
fir.st of the subscribing witnesses of Magna Gharta 
•And, .although thf- [xipe excommunicated the barons, 
Jjangton refused to puhli.sh the excommunication, 
and was in consequence .suspended from his func- 
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tions by the pope in 1216. But after the accession 
of Henry HI. he was reinstated (1218) in his see, 
and from that time chieily occupied himself witl> 
church reforms till his death, which took place 9th 
July 1228. See Dr Hook’s JAves of the Arch biskopn 
of Canterbury, vol. ii. (1861). 

See PjilLOLO(jy ; and UNIVERSAL 
LANciLiAciK, Voice, Dialects, Grammar, Lingu- 
istics, Phonetics, English Language, &c. 

Luil^lK^dOCy a former provinc<; of the houth 
of h'raiice, luitwi'en the Rhone, the Mediterranean, 
and Gascony and Giiienne (for the corrcHjiondin^ 
(leparLinents, see table at FitANCE). The name is 
deriv(ul from lanrfHa ( foe , or Provencal (<i.v. ), fiom 
the sonthein FhoicIi or instead of oui for ‘yes.’ Jt 
was lon^ part of tlie county of Toulouse (q.v.), and 
the home of the Alhi'^enses (q.v. ). 

Lanier* Sidney ( 1842- 81 ), was horn at Macon 
in <4(!orgia, of Huguenot stock, and graduated at 
Ogletlioi pe College before he entered the Confed 
erat(‘ aniiy. Shopman, tesichei, lawyer, and pro 
fession;i,l immician in smaaissiun, he vvas in 1879 
installed as b'ctuier on English literature in 
Johns Hopkins Cniveisity. His lectures on The 
Science of Kniftish I'ersc weie ]tublished in 1881, on 
The ICniflish Noeel in 1883, and on Shahespeare anil 
hib Forerunners in 1902. Iji virtue of his poems 
he i.s by many legaidcMl as the most imjmrtant 
American poet ol hi.s tinu', ‘(b)rn,’ ‘ I'lie Song 
of the Chattaliooche'c,’ ‘ The Marshes of Glynn,’ 
and his (JentcMinial cantata ( for the 1870 I'Npositimi ) 
heing amongst- the best known. Hi.s ada)>tations 
of h’roissart and of l-hc Jllabi.noyion have ina<le him 
known to several gemnat-ions of youthful iea<lers. 
See Mern«)ir by Ward [uidixed to his poimis ( 1881 ; 
new ed. 1903), and Hie monograph by Mims (1906). 
Laniiis, Laniidao. See Butchek-biud. 
liiiiikc.slcr* Sir Edwin Ray, the son of Di 
I'klwin Lankcster (1814 74), scientilie wrilm-, was 
hoin in London, loth May 1847. Educated at St- 
Paul’s School and at Cbiist Church, Uxfoid, In* 
was fellow and tutor of Exetei ('ollcge, in 1872 91* 
WJis professor of Zoidogy in University College, 
London, and in 1898 lil07 was diiector of the 
Natuial llisl-oiy l)ei>artment in the Biitisb 
Mn.simm. Among Moiks by him aie a mono- 
gra]>h of the Ceplialaspidian Fishes (1870), ('oni- 
parafire Lonyeeity (1871), Degeneral mn (1880), 
K.dinet Annuals (1906), and The Kingdom o} 
il/na- ( 1907 ), besides c.ollected essays and artich*s; 
and be edited a great treatise on /.oology (lOvols. 
1900-6). Ill 1907 he was made K.C.B. 

Laiiner. S(!e Faiaidn. 

Lu^nm^S Jean, Duke of Montebello, a 
Fitmeli marshal, was horn, the son of a livery- 
stahb's keejier, on 11th April 1769, at Lectonre 
(Gers), entered the army in 1792, and by Ins 
conspicuous bravery in most of the battles of the 
Italian canijiaign fought his way up to he geiienil 
of brigade by 1796. He rendered Napoleon im- 
portant siwvice on the ISth llrumaire. On 9th 
June 1800 lie won the battle of Montelxdlo, w'hence 
his title, and bore a principal share in the liatth; 
of Marengo. He commanded the left Aving at 
Austerlitz, and the centre at Jena, and distin- 
guished himself at Eylau and Friedland, Being 
sent to Spain, he defeated General Castahos at 
Tudela, 22(1 November 1808, and took Saragos.sa. 
In 1809 he again served on the Danube, and com- 
manded the centre at Aspern (22cl May), wdiere 
lie had hol.h hi.s legs taken oH‘ by a cannon-shot. 
He di(Ml at- V ienna, Slst Maya 

Laiiuioil* a town in the French department of 
Cotes-du-Nord, on the L6guer, 69 miles by rail ENE. 
of Brest ; pop. 6000. 


Lanolin, extracted from the grease ‘ recovered ’ 
from wool before spinning, is used as a basis for 
ointments, as it easily penetrates the skin. 

Laiisdown* a hill (813 feet) to the north of 
Bath, coiuinandiiig a piosjiect of cxcejitional beauty. 
Heio stands a tower of 130 feet, Imilt by Beckford, 
and two miles beyond was fought the battle of 
Laiisdown, 6th July 1643, w hen M'aller’s entrench- 
ments were stormed by the (kirnish royalists. On 
the spot where the heroic Sir Bevil Grenville fell 
Lord Lansdowno raised a nionmnent in 1723. 

Lansdownc** Hknuv Petty I'iizmauhiue, 
third Marquis of, was the son of the lirst marquis, 
better known as the h^arl of Slielhiirne ((I,^.), and 
was horn in London, July 2, 1780. He received 
his education at W estminster School, Edinburgh 
University, and Trinity (’ollegc^ Cainhridge, where 
he gradiiatcil in 1801 . Born in the juirjile of polities, 
he was returned for the burgh of ('ahie at the age of 
twenty-two. He ranked himself among tin; ojipo- 
nents of Pitt, and took a leading ])art in that attack 
on Lord Melville which hrought heme to liim the 
cliaige of corrui)ti()n. M'hen I’itt died Lord Henry 
Pe.tty — as he was then styhid— succeeded liiin ;is 
iiiemher for (’amluidgt? University, and also as 
(diancellor of the Excheciner in the administration 
of ‘All the 'I'alerits ’ fornusl by Lord Grenville, 
nut held oflicc for about a year only. In 1809, 
and after having repre.sented the borough of 
( ainelford for a short tinu*, In.* succeeded by Die 
d(*ath of his half-brother t-o the inar(|nisat(* of 
Lansdowne. A sinceie though cautions Liberal, 
he in 1826 entered the Canning cabinet; and in 
the short Gixlerich administration he iire.sided at 
the Foreign Gtlice. V\ hen, in 18, SO, the Whigs 
came into jiower under Lord Crey, Lansdowne 
liecanie President of tin* (’onneil, and took an 
active part in the jiassing of the Ri'forni Bill of 
1832. He held this ollice, Avith a short interval, 
till September 1841. Five years later, under Lord 
John Russell, In* ri'snmeil his post, taking Avith it 
the leadership of tin* House of Lords, and lu'ld 
it till 18.6‘2, In that year he Avas requested 
to form an adniinisl ration, hut consented to serve 
Avilliout ottice in the coalition cabinet of laird 
Aherdct‘ 11 . When that ininist-ry fell in 18.56, Lans- 
downe was again asked to aceejit the premiership, 
hut he once more declined, although he consented 
t-o help Lord I’ahnerston as he had helped Lord 
Aheideen. Ho refused a dukedom. After the 
deatli of the Duke of Wellington Lansdowne was 
leeogniscd a.s the patriarch of the House of J*eors, 
while almost up to hi.s death his advice AVtis 
I asked at his seat of Bowood by the leaders of the 
' Liberal party. He Avas the atlaehetl personal 
friend of L>ueen Vietoiia. Fond of literature and of 
tl I e company of men ol letters, he formed a great 
lihraiy, and one of the best collections of pictures 
jmd statuary in the kingdom. He died 31st Januai y 
1863. 

The political biogra]>liic,s of the i)eriod in whicli Fans 
downe lived abound in references to him. A considcruhle 
number of his letters on public alhiifH appear in Lord 
Melbourne s Topers, viJ i tvd by Lloyd C Sanders (188!>). 
7'he JAfe of Lord John Lussell, by Spencer AA^alpoh* 
(1889), illustrates in a remarkable manner the quiet but 
great influence exerted by Lansdowne in the councils of 
his party. 

Laii.sdo>yiie, Henry Charlk.s KEirit Petta^ 
Fitzmaurice, tifth Marquis of, was horn 14bh 
Januaiy 1846. Educated at Eton and Balliol College, 
Oxford, he succeeded to the Tnanjui.sate in 1866, 
and, attaching himself to tlie l>iheral pnrty, Avas a 
Commissioner of Exchequer of Great- Britain and 
of Treasury of Ireland from 1868 to 1872. Between 
1872 and 1874 he was Under secretary for War. 
In 1880 he again took oli.ice under Gladstone as 
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Under-secietary lor Iiulia, but resi;;ijefl owing to 
a (Utlerence witli his ohiof over tlie ('onipensation 
for DisturliHiice (Ireland) Bill. In 1883 ho was 
appointed < Jovernor- general of the Dominion of 
Canada,. in ISSS (iovernoi -general of India, in 1895 
Sceretaiy f<»r War, and as Foreign Secretary 
( HKKf 5) eoindiided the second alliance with Japan, 
and foi wMrded the entente eortUalc with the United 
Stales and with France. He therealter led the 
Fnionisl opjiosition in tin; House of Lords, and in 
IDIo-K) was a ininist(n- without portlolio in the 
Coalition Ctibinet. In 1917 he advocated }>eace by 
negotiation. 

liillisilij;, the capital of Michigan, on the (liand 
Jliver, 85 mile.s WNW. of Detioit. It contains 
the state capitcl, lihiary, leform school, and agri- 
cultural college, a scliool for the blintl, and has 
varied inanut!U‘tureH,<*speciallygas engine's and an to- 
inoldles, Lansitig was settled in 1837, made (he 
state capital in 1847, and iiu'oi poi ato<l as a city in 
1859. Fop. ( 1880 ) 8319 ; ( 1900) 10,485 ; ( 1920) 57,327. 

LailSitl$;lMir$;« a village of New Yoik State, 
annexed in 1901 to the city of Troy (<j.v.). 

Lailt<<^ril, in ArcliitectMM', an ornanien(.al struc- 
ture laised oxer domes, loofs, kKc., to give liglit and 
ventilation. 'Fhe <lonie of St Paul’s (lathedral and 
many other huge domes are croxvned with a lantern. 
Where a lantern is for the purpose of giving light 
it is called a lanii:nhli(flit. In Cothic architecture 
a Itmtevn ioiner is frequently placed over the centic 
of cioss chinches— the vault being at a consider- 
able height, and the light admitted by windows 
in the siih's. York and Ely cathedrals, and many 
chuiches in England, have such Ian tern -towers. 

liSIlltcrn’llics, a name applied to a number of 
Ili'miptei ous insects, in the large and widely re- 
])r»'sente<l fn.mily Fnlgoiidie, whieh have the fionl. 
of the head inolongcal int.o a huge lantern like 
pioboHcis, formeily believed to be luminous. The 
('andle fly, FnUfont rnndelana, with a long, tapm-- 
ing, upturned head -projection, is often caught by 
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CbiiK'se childien, and sold in a litlde cage. The 
Brazilian Lantern lly {F. lantcrnaria) has very 
beautiful coloining, and a length of about 3 inches ; 
it is ei r()neou--ly ei edited w'il b luminosity ami poison- 
ousness. In many Eulgorida‘, such as the small 
Biil isli representatix es of the genus Cixius, there 
is an abundant, e.xcu'tion of wliite llocculcnt wax, 
xvliich is put (o various uses in India and Cliina. 

Lan'tliaillllll (sym. La; atom, number, 57; 
atom. wt. 139), so named from the (ireek htn- 
thanein, * to lie hid,’ is a metal xvhich W’as dis- 
covered by Mosander in 1839 in Cerite, a hydrated 
silicate of Cerium (q.v. ). It is of little chemical in 
terest, and is of no practical value. See Didymium. 

linnzi* Luigi, Italian antiquary, \vas born at 
Monte deir Olmo, near Macerata, Uth June 1732. 
He entered the order of the Jesuits, but devoted 
his time to the study of classical antiquities and of 
Italian painting. He resided chiefly at Florence, 


where he died, 3Uth March 1810, and was buried 
by the side of Michelangelo in the church of Santa 
Croce. The principal monuments of his h'arning 
are the works Saiftjto di Linqna Etrasea (3 vols. 
1789), in which ' lie in.sisted upon the kinship 
of Etruscan xvith Latin, Oscan, Umbrian, and 
Greek; and Ffornt Fitionea d' Italia (1792-1800; 
Eng. trails, by Thomas lioscoe, 6 vols. 1828). 
Lan/i also wiote Avorks on Etruscan vases, an- 
tique .sculptures, Ike. His ])osl humous works weie 
published in 2 vols. at Florence in 1817. S<m‘ Life 
in Italian by (bijipi (1840), 

LllO<*OOIl, according to classic legend, a 
pric'sl. of Apollo, afti'rwards of Poseidon, in 
Troy, who m;i.rried a, gainst the xxill of thctoimi'r 
god’ and xvho warm'd his count rvmen against 
admitting the xvooden horse into 'I'loy. For one 
or both of these reasons he was di'stroyed along 
with his tw'o sons 
by two enormous 
■rp( its whieh canu' 
lit of the sea. 

'rids legend is not 
Homeric, but of latei 
origin. It xvas a 
favourite theme of 
the Greek poets, and 
is introduced in t.hi' 

/Vatcid (ii.) of \ irgil, 

'I'ln* subject is rejire- 
sented in one of the 
most famous works 
of ancient sculjituie 
still in existence, a 
gioup discovered in 
1506 at Home, on the 
side of the Esquilinc 
Hill, and jnirchased 
by Pope Julius 11. 
for the Vatican. It Laocoon. 

was carric'd by Bona- 

paite to Ibiris in 1796, but recovered in 1814. 
The whole treal.ment of the sub^oL't, tin* anatom- 
ical aitcuracy of the liguri's, and llu' i eju'i'sentat ion 
both of bodily p:un and of jiassion, have always 
commanded the highest admiia.lion. Aceoiding 
to Pliny, it was the woik of the Bhodian ai lists, 
Agesander, I’olydoius, and Atlienodorus ; xaiions 
dates have been assigned to it, Ironi 200 n.c. till 
200 A.D. ; but the be.st a,uthorities place its date 
at a little befoie lOi) n.U. 'I'he aim tound at Borne 
in 1905— probably ])art of a ii'jilica-- proves that 
the restoration of it till then aeeepK'd, and illns 
trated abov<>, is Avrong ; the light aim was held 
behind the head. See Lkhsinu. 

Laodaini'a, in Greek heroic his(or\, tlie 
da.ughter of Acastus and wife ol 1 'rot I'si Ians. Her 
husband xx'as the first of all tin' Greeks Avho fell by 
a 'rrojaii hand, being killed as he leaped on shore 
from ids ship. Laodainia laa.yed of tlie gods to 
give him back to her for Imt three hours. Hm 
prayer Avas granted ; Hernu's Ji'd him back to the 
upper Avorld; and, Avhen the la,tal moment to n'turn 
had come, Laodainia died with him. This noble 
story has heen treated by W'ordsxvoi th in verse 
Avoiihy of the theme. 

Laodicea, a name given to several cities- eight 
at least can he distinguished— founded or rebuilt hy 
the Seleucid rulers of Syria; it is adapted from 
Laodice, a favourite name for the female relatives 
of these .soA^ereigns. Of the cities so called, the 
most famous and most interesting Avas situ- 
ated 2 miles from the hanks of the river Lyens in 
Phrygia, and on the great commercial road leading 
from the Ionian cities to the Euphrates. 'The 
district in Avhich it stands lias frequently suflered 
from earthquakes, and the city Avas more than 
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once in part overthrown by tliein. It finally be^^an 
to decay at the period of the Osnninli invasions, 
and is now a heap of uninteresting ruins, known as 
Eski-IIissar. Art aiul scienco nourished among 
the ancient Laodiceans : it was the seat of a 
renowned medical school, j nod need some famous 
philosojthers, and in its mint was struck a valuable 
series of coins, which come down to the time of 
Diocletian. Jiiit its greatest importance is due to 
the fact that it w'as one of the chief homes of 
early Christianity, designated one of the seven 
e.hurehes of the Apocalyjise, hut doomed to unha]»)»y 
ineinoiy as ‘lukewarm and neither cold nor hot’ 

( Ucv. iii. 10). Prohahly the fact is traceable 
to the settlement here of grea,t numbers of Jews 
at that peiiod. The iinportaiit ecclesiastical 
council of baodicea, held heie. in 303, adojited 
resolutions concerning the canon of the Old and 
New 'restaments, and concrn'iiing ecclesiastical 
iliscipline, A second council, held here in 470, 
condemned the Euty(‘hians. - Anolluir of lh<‘se 
citi('s I^aodicca will Ix! found «lescribed under 
lii'i.takia (f].v.). 

LaoiliVdoil^ king of 'Proy (q.v.), and father of 
f ’i iam. 

Lsiail* (dlief town of the French denartment of 
Aisne, is situated on a stee)) isolated hill (594 feet ), 
<S7 miles by rail NIC. of Paris. Occuipying a natui - 
jilly strong position, it has been a fortrc.ss simai tlie 
5th century ; its citadel is surrounded with ruinous 
w alls. J^’roni 51 5 to 1 790 it was the seat of a bishop 
'I'lie cathedral, a (Jothic ediliee of the P2(ih century 
with a handsoim? facade, and the bishop’s palace, 
now used as a law court, still remain. The inhabit- 
'ints are noted market-gardeners, ])roducing e.\<‘el- 
lent artichokes and asjiaragus. In the 10th century 
the city was the jila -e of resideuco of the Carloviii- 
giau kings, and (lapital of Francta. At l^aon 
Najjoleon was repulsed by the allies undei lllucher 
ami lJulow ; and it surrendered to a (leiman force in 
ScptemlxM' 1870, w'hen the explosion of the jiowder- 
magazine by a bicnch soldier cost some 500 lives. 
It fell again to tlie Cermans in September J914, 
and was recovered in October 1918. Pop. 19,000. 

Lros, a tenitory of P’lonch ludo-C’hina, inland 
from Annam, including bnang Prabang. A P'lcnch 
pi ote.ctoratc since 1893, the tenitory has an aiea of 
90,500 sq. m., a po]i. of 850,000. See Shans. 

LAo-ts/(% a celebrated ])hiloHopher of China. 
According to the most likely account, his biiih 
took plac(! in 004 B.C. , lifty-four years before that 
of (Jonfucius. I lis surname was Li ( meaning ‘Plum ’), I 
and his nanu! Frli (meaning ‘Ear’), whicli after his 
death gave jilace to 'J’an, denoting some peculiarity 
ill tlie form of liis ears, lie comes before us as a 
curatoi of the royal library in the capital city of 
Loll, not far from the jncseiit city of Loh-yaiig in 
Ho-nan. The designation Lfio-tsze means the ‘old 
iliilosopher.’ The two (Jhinese characters may also 
le translated ‘ tlie old son or hoy and the legend- 
ary wiilers have taken occasion from this to relate 
that the child was carried in his mother’s womb for 
seven ly eight, some say for eighty-one, years, and 
that he was born with the white hair of an old 
man. Confucius and Lfio seem to have met several 
times. One inbuview at the capital in 517 n.o. 
is jiretty well establislied. Tt wa.s not entirely 
anueahle, but left a strong impre.ssion on the mind 
of Confucius. He said at the close of it to his 
disciples, ‘ To-day I have seen the Old Philosopher 
(Lfio tsze), tind can only liken him to the dragon 
who mounts aloft on the clouds, 1 cannot tell how, 
and rises to htiaven.’ So it was that Lt lirh came 
to bo denominated ‘La.o-tszc.’ Nothing certain 
can be said of the length of Lao’s life. Sze-ma- 
Ch’ien, the historian of ancient China, tells us 
that lie cultivated ‘ the Tao and its cliaracteristics,’ 


his chief aim being to keep himself unknown ; that 
he resided long at the capital, and then seeing the 
decay of the dynasty of ChAu, went away to the 
gate which led out of the royal domain towards the 
regions of the north-west ; that there he was lecug- 
nised by Yin Hsi, the kefqici' of the gate, tlie pbuie 
of whicli is shown in the present Shan Chau or Ho- 
nan, and was nrevailcd upon to write out for him the 
ln*al;ise called the Tdo J'eh Knuf, which lias come 
<lown to ns as the only record of his teaching. 
Ch’ieu adds that after giving this writing to the 
keeper ‘ he went away, and it is not known where 
he died.’ Such is the substance of all of inqiortam^c 
which the great historian, writing in the ‘2d century 
Jt.c,, could tell of LAo tszc. He says nothing of the 
pre-existences attiibuted to him, nor of his subse- 
quent travels in the west, when; be Ix'came ac- 
miain ted with the wdsdoui of India and even Judea. 
These and other marvels are later and fiihuloiis 
additions to (^I’ieii’s briid aeeount, and aiose in 
imitation of the legends of Buddhism and through 
misconceptions of the meaning of the 7V/o 'I'ch Kdkj. 

Some docirine of the 4'Ao liad come down from 
the most ancient times, and a father, or at least a 
most imi>ortant teacher, of it is claimed in llvMing 
Ti, the mythical sovereign of the ‘27th century n.(t 
Itseivod especially as a discipline adapted to juo- 
niote longevity and to pioscrve life. LAo-tsze 
entered into bhis, and tlie doctrine assumed in his 
hands a more subtle character. 1 1 is not easy, liow'- 
ever, to say w'bat lie meant by hi.s TAo. ‘Jt was 
the originator of heaven and earth : it is the mother 
of all things.’ At the same time it is not a personal 
h(‘ing. ‘It might ap])oar,’ lie say.s, ‘ to liave been 
b(‘fore, (bid.’ ‘It gave,’ says (dnvang-tsze, the 
ablest of all LAo’s follow'ers, ‘llioir mysterious 
(ixistence to spirits and to God (or to gods).’ The 
charuetor TA,o properly means ‘path,’ ‘course,’ or 
‘ wuiy ; and it is in this sense that LAo uses it. His 
‘ great w'ay ’ is hut a metaphorical expression for the 
way in wdiich things came at lirst into being out of 
the juinial nothingness, and how the ]>henoinena oi 
nature continue to go on, in stillriess and quietness, 
wiUiont striving or crying. Of the same kind 
should he the inlluenc.e of the TAo in the conduct 
of individuals and of government. That things may 
come to the right and succcssfal issue they must he 
earned on w'itlumt etlbrt or jmrposi*. The secret of 
good goyerninent is to let men alone. 'Phe apjieal 
to arms is hateful. All learning is injurious. 'Phe 
w isdom of men defeats its own ends. TAo works by 
contraries, and the secret of its strength is its wt^ak 
iie.ss. In many of these teachings LAo tszc may 
seem to be only a visionary dreamer, but be enunci- 
ates many lessons of a very liigb morality. Its 
fundamental quality is Inunilily, w liicli be compares 
again and again to water, soft and weak in itself, 
yet able to attack and overthrow the strongest and 
lirniest things. ^Vitll humility lie associates gentle 
ness and economy, and calls them his ‘ three precious 
possessions.’ He even rises to the greatest of all 
moral principles, the returning of good for evil, and 
enuneiates ‘recompensing injury witli kindru'ss.’ He 
nowdim-e speaks clearly of the state of man aftei 
<Ieath ; but Clnvang tszc teache.s that life and death 
follow each other in endless succession, or like the 
sequence of the four seasons. There is nothing 
about jcligion or religious wnirshij) in the TOo Teh 
Kituf. ’I’he origin of TAoisrn as a religion cannot 
be placed earlier than our 1st century. It was not 
till after Buddhism found its w'ay to China that 
the other .system began to have images, temph's, 
monasteries, and iiuuneries. 'I'lio jmrsuits of 
alchemy, communications with spirits, concoctions 
of the elixir viioe and pills of immortality are 
among the phases which it has assumed at differ- 
ent times; hut such things have no connection 
with the teaching of LAo-tsze. 
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bee btaniKljis Jiiheii, L ' Livre de la Vote et dc La Vertxi 
(1842); dial me IS, The Speculations of the Old Philo- 
sopher (18-18); F. von btraiiss, Lao-tse' 8 Tdo Ti King 
(1870): Jl. von I’liiiiokiior, Lao-tse, Tdo TS King, D< r 
We(f zur TiKieiid ( 1870) ; Douglas, Confucianism and 
'Taoism (1870); Legge, Itchgions of Chtna (1880); Hal- 
four, Taoist 7V.a7.7 ( 1881 ) ; I'lofessorE. II. Parker m the 
Asiatic Itrcicw, Octobor 1021 ; and China. 

L<l I*SIZ, ( 1 ) a department of Jlolivia, l>orderiii;n 
on I’ein, with an area of 40,000 .‘^q. ni., and a poji. 
of about 1,000,000, includin'^ a few tliousandw of 
wild Indians. The La Pa/ eordilbna contains the 
loftiest peaks of tin* lloli\'ian Andes, and much of 
the surface of the department is a dry jdateau ; bul 
in the east the great mountains sink to the jilain, 
and the country is lichly watered. — The capital, 
lai Pa/, lies at the foot of a steep valley I l,9r)2 le<‘t 
above the sea, 42 miles SE. of Lake 'i’iticaca. It 
has a handsome but unfinished cathedial, and 
several colleges; but the mud houses, owing to the 
extremely uneven site, present a veiy irregulai 
appeaiance. The inhabitants, mo.stly Indians and 
half-hieeds, cany on an active tiade in tin, eo]>j)Ci, 
alpaca wool, cinchona, In 1808 La Pa/ Ixicaine 

the seat of the executive government of Bolivia. 
Pop. about 100,000. -(2) A town of Entre Iti'o.s pio- 
vince, in Argentina, on the Parana, 580 miles by 
river N by AV of Ibnuios Aiies. Pop. 10,000. 

Lit Pcroiisr, .Loan Ei{AN(;ui8 de Calaui*, 
CoM l'K DIO, a iMeiK'h navigator, was’ boin near 
.Vlbi, in Langiu'doc, on 22d August 1741. He 
disi iiiguislied liimself iu the naval -war against 
England (1778 88), especially l>y deHtio^\ing Ibe 
foi ts of tlie Hudson’s Bay Company. 'I'wo yeais 
aficr the conelusion of poaet; he was chosen (o 
command an (iX[»edition of discovery sent out b\ 
Ihe ILench government. He .sailed in August 1785 
\\i!h two shi])s, visited tin* noilh-west coa.st ol 
America, c\])loicd the north easlann coasts of Asia, 
where hv sailing through La J’erouse Strait between 
Sakhalin and Ye/o he discovered that each of tlicst* 
was a separate ishuul. In February I78H he sailed 
fiom Botany Bay; after that all trace of him was 
lo.st. Ill 1820 it was fully asceitained liy tlx* 
English Captain Dillon that boHi of La Peionse s 
ships had been wieeked in a stoiin on a coial-reef 
oir Viinikoro, an i.sland lying north of (In* 
Ili’biides. 'The account of the early portions of 
La Peiouse’s voyage, jnepared fiom journals sen! 
liOMK^ hy him, was puhlisluHl under the l-ifh* of 
Voijdcfc aaioar Jn hfondc (4 vols. Pari.s, 1707 ; 
new od. iiv 1 vol. 1888). 

Lsipis Luz'llli { Lat. ‘ a/ure stone,’ tlie focu/i 
being for Aiabic Idjimtrd, tin* nanui of the stone; 
azure, is a corruption of lujivard), a malerial of beau- 
tiful ultiamaiine or a/ure colour, coii.sisling of a 
matrix of caleite with embedded grains of haui/ne, 
Laztivdc, and sodalite, the proportions of wliicli de- 
termine dejith of tint. Lapis lazuli is often markeil 
by wliiti*. spots and bands. It is gtmerally fouml 
massive, and is translucent at the edges, with 
uneven, lluely giatiular fracture. It is softer and 
iigliter tliuii stained agate witii wliicli it is .some- 
times confused. It is found associateil with crystal- 
line limesloue amongst schistose rocks and in 
granite, in Siberia, China, Tibet, Chile, &c. Tlie 
finest specimens arc brought from Bokhara. It 
is extensively employeil in ornamental and mosaic 
work, and for .sumptuous altars ami slirines. It 
is easily wrought, and takes a good polish. 'Die 
valuable pigment called Ultiamariuo (q.v.)is made 
from it. It is one of the minerals sometimes called 
Azure Stoue. 

Lap'itllSiCy a mythical race inhabiti^ng t he moun 
tains of Thessaly. They were ruled liy Pirithous, 
a son of Ixion and lialf-brothor of the Centaur.s. 
At the marriage of Piritlious to Hippodamia, the 
Centaur.s, down Avith insolence and wine, attempted , 


to carry oil’ the bride and the other women, but 
, Avere overpowered after a bloody struggle by the 
j Ijajuthie. 

Laphice, Piki:re Simon, Marquis de, the 
greatest mathematician and theoretical astronomer 
since Sir Isaac Newton, horn ‘28th March 1749, Avas 
the son of a poor farmer at Beaumont near Trou- 
ville, in Normandy. He studied at Caen, through 
the irsnistauce of some charitahh* neighbours, and, 
aftiT teacliing mathematics at a military school in 
his native town, went to Paris and attracted the 
notice of D’Alembert hy a pajier on dynamics. 
When a]>j)ointcd piofessor in the Koyal Military 
School he soon a<*quire<l a reputation hy Ids mas- 
tciv of the Avhole range of mathematical science 
.and ils application to certain ddliciilties in juactical 
je (roriomy— solving a problem Avhicli hotli Euler 
and Lagrange had grappled Avitli in vain, (diosen 
an a,ssocial-e of the Academy of Sciences in 1778 and 
memherin 1785, he meaiiAvhile, hy his iioAverful grasp 
ol Ihe analytic method of dealing Avitli gravitating 
massc.s, established the great gciuualisution that 
oni jilanetary sysL'in is stable that Avhat had he<m 
teimed irregularities w on) not distui hing the general 
equilibrium, but, on the conlrai y, neccssaiy to it. 
'I 'iiis comjilele soliitiou of the ‘mechaidcal juohlem 
of the solar system,’ as lie termed it, has bestowed 
ujion astronomy the ‘ 'I’hrec Laws of Lajilfu'c. ’ 
Ilere, as well as in his great ticatisi* to bi* pii'scnt ly 
mentioned, the special service of Lajiluce avus that 
he set forth comj)reh(*nsi\ I'ly in one homogeneous 
Avoik tlm leading results whicli had severally 
been attaineil by Nt'wton, Halley, Clairaut, and 
Euler, at the same time jiroving their hannony and 
interd<*pendence. The singnlnr insight of liiiplaei* 
as an listronomer was a]»])arcnt in Ids exqdanation 
of the ‘secular imspialit K's ’ sIjoaa'U by ancient and 
inodern observations in the motions of tlu; [ilancLs 
Jupiier and Saturn. He was the lirst to const met 
a com])let<* theory of the satellites of dupitei’, and 
bis iiiA'cstigation of tlit* lidal theory niis been 
characterised by Aiiy as ‘ oiu* of the most sjih'ndid 
works’ in the histoiy of mathenialies. 

The successive go\'ernmi*nts of l^'iiiiice agrecil in 
honouring Lajdaee. He bel])(Ml to ('stablisli llie 
Polytechnic and Normal Schools in Pari.s, became 
one of the lirst members of the Buiean des Lougi 
tildes, and soon afti*r AA*as appointed president. 
After the IStli Briinudre Bonaparte made Lajiluce 
Minister of tin* Inteiioi, tJiougli only to sujiersede 
him in six weeks’ time. In 1799 laiplace entereil 
the senate, where he made a report on the necessit y 
of returning from the llevoluLon calendar to the 
(Gregorian; in J80.’l he Avas ajipoinbed cliancellor <»f 
the senate. He was created count under the empin*, 
and in 1815 a ])eer, in 1817 .i mai<|ids, by Louis 
N VTII. His opponents attiibided the latter honoui 
to bis having voted for the dejiosition of Napoleon 
in 1814, accusing him of seivilily, which was also 
alleged in 1827 Avhen he became an ‘ultra-royalist.’ 
Elected to the Academy in IHKi, he Avas next 
year a]>pointed president. in his memoir on the 
‘attraction of splieroiils ’ are liist set forth the tAvo 
celebrated means o) a]>i)Iyiiig analysis to physical 
jirohlems — Laplace’s eoellicients and the poten- 
tial function - which are requisite in the theory of 
attractions and in the more ahsliuse parts of elec- 
trical science. 

Besides many original treat ises on the application 
of mathematical inetliods to V.aiar and planetary 
problems, molecular pliysics, electricity, and mag- 
netism-— mostly memoirs to the French academies — 
I.aplace published the f<Mir following books. The 
Mccauique Celeste, wiih supjilernents (5 vols. Paris, 
1799-18*25), stands jUmie amongst works on mathe 
matical astronomy a.s a syslemal ic demonstiation 
of the highest resuJLs in natural philosoiiby. The 
Exposii%07i du Systi me du Monde (1796; 6Ui ed. 
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1824) was written for non -mathematicians, and has 
been admired for the excellent style as well as for 
its clear and concise statement of all the leading 
astronomical facts and theories. In a note at the 
end of the later editions occurs the famous Nebular 
Hypothesis (see NEBULiE), which many have 
deemed to be of not less importance tliaii many 
of the results obtained by groat mathematic effort. 
As early as 1784 Laplace issued his TMorie, du 
Monvcmcnt ct de la Figure des Plandtcs, and in 
1812-14-20 his TJUorie analytiqiie des Prohahiliten. 
The last remains a classical work to algebraists, 
though extremely difficult, the theory being apidied 
not only to ordinary chances and averages, but to 
causes of phenomena and vital statistics. 

La])lace was gifted with great power of memory 
and keen scientific sagacity, as well as witli 
singular skill in interpreting nature by means of 
the higher matlumiatics. He showed some personal 
vanity, but was of an amiable disposition, frequently 
assisting young men of promising parts. His con- 
stant good health was partly attiibutable to his 
abstemiousness. Laplace died at Paris, 5th March 
1827- In 1878-1912 the Academy published a 14 vol. 
edition of bis (Etivres Co7nplHcs. 

La|>l«ind is neither a political nor a geograpbi- 
ca.l unity ; it is simply the collective name for the 
e\tensiv(‘ region in the north of Europe that is 
inliabiled by the Lap]>s. On the N. it is bounded 
In’ the Aictic Ocean, on tin; NW. by the Atlantic, 
on the K. by the White Sea ; its southern limits 
coincide, roughly s]>eaking, with 66" N. hit., though 
Lapjts are sometimes found as far south as 60“ N. 
lat. in Norway and Sweden. Norwegian Lapland 
is of course a mountainous country, its coasts cleft 
by tin'- narrow, stee.p- walled fjords. In Swedish 
La])land the most characteristic features are ridges 
with narrow valleys between, the latter generally 
partly filled with long, narrow lakes. Farther 
east, in Finnish and liussian Lapland, the surface 
is more level, the livers and lakes become more 
numerous, marshes are freipient, and next the 
Arctic Ocean barren tundras ; and many square 
miles are covered with forests of fir and spruce. 
^h!t low ranges of hills occur in some districts, as, 
for in.stance, the Unibdek Mountains, in the 
]>eninsula of Kola. Some of the lakes are of large 
si/.e : Lake Enare or Inara, in Finnish Lapland, 
has an area of 1147 sq. m. ; Lake Imandra is 
6.0 miles long by 9 wide ; and Lake Nuot, 35 miles 
long by 7 wide. The river Tana, which flows 
north tA> the Arctic Sea, is the second longest river 
of Norway ; and several other rivei-s of considerable 
size How into the White Sea and the Gulf of 
liothnia, as the Tulom, tlie Kenii, &c. The 
summer is short and comparatively hot, owing to 
the fact that the sun scarcely ever sinks below the 
horizon during the three months that summer lasts. 
During this period the mosquitoes arc a terrible 
plague. For seven or eight weeks in winter the 
sun does not rise above the horizon ; comparative 
darkness prevails all the time, except when the 
snow-covered landscape is illuminated by the 
weird coruscations of the aurora borealis. The 
cold in winter is excessive, the thermometer 
generally indicating sixty degrees of fro.st, and 
sometimes more ; but owing to the prevalent still- 
ness of the air the c6ld is not felt so severely as 
might be expected. The total Lapp population is 
about 30,000, thus distributed ; 19,000 in Norway, 
7000 in Sweden, about 2000 in Finland, ami 2000 in 
Russia. But there are also numerous settlers be- 
longing to these four nationalities in Lapland, 
chiefly engaged in agriculture, hunting, trading, 
and in administrative work, some of them no doubt 
the descendants of the criminals transported thither 
from Denmark three centuries ago. 

The Lapps, who call themselves Sabme or Sabine- . 
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ladsjak (the Norwegians call them Finns, whilst 
the Finns they call Kvmns or Qvmns), belong to 
the Ural-Altaic stock, and are consequently closely 
related to the Finns (Suomi). As a race they are 
the shortest people in Europe (4 or 6 feet in 
height), and the most brachycophalic. In other 
respects they are spare of body, with dark, bristly 
hair and scanty beard, and short, often bandy, legs. 
Although not very muscular they are capalde of 
great exertion and fatigue, and freijuently live to a 
great age (eighty or more). The mouth is large, 
the lips thick, and the eyes small and piercing, 
but not oblhpiely set. The Ijai)ps are usually dis- 
tinguished as Mountain, Sea, Forest, and River 
Lapps. The Mountain Lapps, the backbone of the 
race, are nomads ; they move constantly from place 
to place in order to find sustenance (Arctic moss) 
for their reindeer herds, their only source of wealth. 
In summer they go dowm to the fjords and coasts, 
but sjiend the rest of the year in the mountains 
and on the plains of the interior. The Sea Lapps, 
inostlj’^ impoverished Mountain Lapps, or their 
descendants, dwell in scattered hamlels along the 
coast, and live by fishing. The Forest and Ytivcr 
Lajips are nomads who have taken to a settled 
mode of life ; they not only keep domesticated 
reindeer, but hunt and fish. The nomad Lapjis 
live all the year round in tents. The reindeer 
sunplics nearly all their wants, except coffee, 
tobacco, and sugar. They live on its flesh ami 
milk ; they clothe themseives in its skin ; and use 
it as a beast of burden. In winter, harnessed to a 
lioat-shapeil sledge (piilk), it takes them the longest 
journeys, across frozen lakes and rivers, and over the 
mountains and through the forests. In his personal 
habits and in his clothing the Lajq) is the reverse 
of cleanly. He is, however, very good-natured, 
rather prone to self-indulgence when the o]>j»or- 
tunity presents itself (which is not often), but at 
other times sober enough. As a rule, he is ‘ saving, 
almost miserly,’ ‘selfish and ’luite in all his deal- 
ings,’ not very trustworthy in the matter of speak- 
ing the truth, but on the whole inclined to take 
life easily. His imagination is easily excited, and 
he is readily susceptible to leligious imjiressions of 
a sensational type ; a notable ‘ epidemic ’ occurred 
at Koutokeino in Norwegian Lapland in 1848-51. 
TJie Lapps all profess Christianity ; those of Nor- 
way and Sweden belong to the Lutheran Church, 
those of Russia to the Greek Church. Lapland 
witches, who are, more correctly speaking, wizards, 
have been famous from very early times. The 
principal instrument of divination was a curious 
oval-siiaped drum, covered witli a variety of ligmcs 
and signs. It has been held that formerly the Lapps 
came much farther south in both Scandinavia and 
Ru.s.sia ; the bones of men of a short race, discovered 
in several ancient Scandinavian burial mounds, 
have been thought to favour this vieAv. The Norse- 
men treated the Lapps as a subject race as early as 
the 9th century, but had to reconquer them in the 
14th; the Russians followed suit in the lltli, and 
the Swedes in the 16th. From the 13th to the 
17th century the Lapps were kept in a state little 
better than slavery by Swedish adventureis known 
as Birkarlians. But at the present day both the 
Scandinavian governments bestow ujion them every 
kindne.ss. 

See Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke, A Winter ni Lapland 
(1827); Licstadius, Journal (1831); 'J'roridiolt, Under 
the Rays of the Aurora Borealis (2 vols. 1885); Du 
Chaillu, The Land of the Midnight Sun ( 2 vols. 1881 ) ; 
Rae, White Sea Peninsula (1882) and Land of the North 
Wind (1875); Lieutenant Temple in Proc. Roy. (ieog. 
Soc. (1880); Leeni, An Account of the Laplanders of 
Finmark (Pinkerton’s Voyages); David Macltitchie, The 
Testimony of Tradition (]o90): Butler, Through Lap- 
land ( 1917 ). For folklore, see also Friis, Lappish Mytho- 
logy &o. (1871) ; Donner, Liederdcr Lappen (1870) ; and 
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Poestioii, Lappldndiache M&rchen, &c. (1885). Man;. 
Lapp and Finnish parallols are given in Jones and Kropf’i 
Magyar Folk-talcs ( 1889 ). 

La Plata* tiie capital of tlie Argentine pro 
vinco of Jiuonos Aires, was founded in 1882, aftei 
Buenos Aires city, from wliieii it is about 30 miles 
ISE., bad been made the federal capital. The new 
city was rapidly built, with wide streets and open 
squares, and for some time was ‘a half-empt^ 
ollicial city.’ Buildings of note are the handsoni 
CHpiiol and other offices of tbe government, tb 
national museum, famous for its extinct animals, 
an observatory, several cbapels, and a fine railwu\ 
station. Tlie city lias a state university founded 
in 1906, a college, a cathedral, a zoological garden, 
and. 7 miles away, a hospital and an asylum foi 
tbe insane. A canal connects the harbour Avitb .i 
larger outei- harbour at Ensenada, on the La PJala 
Biver. Pop. of the municipality (including Knsen 
ada and a country district of near!}' GO sq. m.), 
100,000. 

La Plata* Bfo DK, a wide estuary of South 
America, between Hiuguaj'on tbe north and tbe 
Argentine Republic on tbe south, through which 
the waters of tbe l^aiana and tbe ITruguay sweej) 
down to tbe ocean. It is about 200 miles long, 
28 wide at Buenos Aires, and 140 miles broad at 
its mouth, between Maldonado and Cape San 
.\ntonio. Tbe northern shore is comparatively 
steep and lofty, but that along the provinci* of 
llucnos Aires is low and Hat. The estuary has 
thus no shelter from the tempestuous storms that 
come from the south-south-east ; but the only good 
harbour, that at Montevideo, is now protected by a 
breakwater. The navigable channel is kept open 
by the sldjis themselves ploughing a way through 
tbe mud. The affluents of tbe La Plata drain an 
area estimatcil at 1,600,000 sq. m., and the out/low 
of tbe estuary is calculated at about .')2,000,0(»0 
cubic feet per minute — a volume exceeded only by 
that of tbe Amazon ; the yellow, muddy stieain is 
recognisable 60 miles out at sea. For the naviga- 
tion of the affluents, see Pakagtjay, PakanA, ami 
UuiKiUAY. The estuaiy was discovered in 1615 
or 1516 by Diaz de Solis, who was shortly after- 
wartls roasted and eaten by tbe Indians on its 
bank. 

La Porte, cai)ilal of La Porte county, Indiana, 
at the junction of several important railways, 59 
miles ESE. of Chicago. It manufactures Avooden 
and woollen goods, roj). 15,000. 

Laportea, a genus of Crticacea% in which the 
stinging powers of tbe family seem to eulininate. 
Tbe East Indian fihiuh Zaj/orleu is par- 

ticularly notable for the severity of the pain Avbicb 
it produces, without either pustules or api)arent 
inllanimation. ’I’he lirst sensation is meudy a 
slight tingling, but within an hour viohuit pain is 
felt, as if a red-hot iron were continually applied, 
and the pain extends far from the original spot, 
continues for about tAventy-four hours and tiien 
abates, but is ready to return in its original in- 
tensity on tbe application of cold Avatei, and does 
not cease for fully eight days. Cold Avater has a 
similar eflect in increasing or renewing the pain 
of all kinds of nettles. Austialia produces a mag- 
nilicent tree-noltle, L. (Jigas, abundant in some 
parts of NeAv South Wales, ordinarily from 25 to 
50 feet high, but sometimes 120 oi 140 feet, A\ith 
trunk of great thickness, and very large green 
leaves, which when young sting violently. The 
Formosan tree, L. pterosiigma, is knoAvn to the 
natives as the ‘man -biting dog.’' The fibre of 
L. canadensis can be made into either fine lace or 
strong ropes. 

Lappenbersf, Johann Martin, a German 
historian, was bom 30th July 1794 in Hamburg. ! 


and pursued historical and political studies in Edin- 
burgh, London, Berlin, and Gottingen. He became 
the representative of his native city at the Prussian 
court in 1820, and in 1823 was appointed kcejicr of 
the archives to the Hamburg senate, an appointment 
which he held for forty years. He died at Ham- 
burg on 28th November 1865. The bodk by which 
he is best known is tbe careful and painstaking 
Geschichie von England, (2 vols. 1834-37), Avhich 
AA'as continued by Pauli (3 vols. 1853-58), and 
tran-slatcd into Fhiglisb by B. Tliorpe (3 a'oIs. 1845- 
57 ). Besides this liajipenbeig completed Sartorius’s 
History of the Origin of the German llansa (2 
A'ols. 1S.30), Avrote books on tbe history of Heligo- 
land and tbe Steel 3 ’ard in London, and edited 
\aluable historical documents relating to Hamburg 
and Bremen, and old chroniclers, sucli lus Thietmar 
of Merseburg, Arnold of Liibeck, &c. ---these latter 
for Pertz's Monmnenta Gcmianice Historica. See 
Memoir by E. H. Meyer (1867). 

Lup.sed ( Lapsi), the designation applied, in the 
early centuries of the Christian churdg to those 
AA’ho, overcome by heathen persecution, did not 
continue faithful ibo the (Hiristian religion. They 
Avero distinguished according as they bad sacrifice<l 
{saci'ijicati) or burned incen.se {tlivnjirati) to idols, 
or had purchase<l a certificate {libcllns) from the 
authorities to the effect that tbe,y had done so 
{libcllatiei,). AfterAvards, during the Diocletian 
persecution, tho.se Averi^ included among the lapsed 
Avho had given up copies of the Scriptures (/,nn/f- 
iores). The lajised Aven^ at first punished by ex- 
communication, and their reception into tbe church 
again Avas strenuously resisted ; but in the 3d 
century a milder course was generally adopted 
Avith regard to them. Tbe treatment of the lapsed 
Avas one of the practical (piestions most earnestly 
discussed in the early church. See Novatian ; 
al.so DoNA'i r.s'i'.s. 

Lsipwillg ( Vancllns rnlgaris ), a common British 
nl in tbe plovei family Cbaradriidic. Tbe familiar 
y is echoed in the names Peewit. Scots J^cc-s- 
'rrrp. Old English Wype, and French JJischuit ; 
bile the regular, slow llapjiingof the long, rounded 
ings is referred to in the title lapwing. It 



Lapwing ( Vamellus vulgaris). 


usually resides in Britain all the year, ami is widely 
listributed across Europe and Asia. Its haunts 
are marshy pastures and moorlands ; its food worms, 
slugs, and insects ; its nest little more than a depres- 
sion in the ground ; its egg.s, four in number, olive- 
ireen to stone-buff in ground colour, with blackish- 
iroAvn blotches, arcj laid in April. When disturbed 
-he female runs fnun the nest, Avhile her mate, AA-ith 
deA'ious flight and anxious cries, strives to divert 
ittention away from the nest. After the young 
ire hatched, the parents both exhibit loving solici- 
.ude. The adults are ab<nit a foot long, with crested 
head and very beautiful plumage, which almost 
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baffles brief description. The birds themselves are 
eaten, and the eggs ore highly esteemed. Most of 
the jdover eggs sold in Britain are lapwings’ eggs 
gathered in tne Notlierlands and North Germany. 
It is sometimes called Plover or Green Plover. 
See Plover; and Howard Saunders, Manual of 
British Birds. 

Lar, capital of the district of Laristan, in south 
Persia, situated on a well- wooded plain, 60 miles 
from the Persian Gulf and 170 SE. of Shiraz, with 
trade in tobacco, cotton, and grain ; pop. 12,000. 
Larachey Laraish* See El Araish. 

La Ram^e* SeeOuiDA. 

Lar'ailli <^9 a river which rises in northern 
Colorado, flows generally NE. tlirough south- 
eastern Wyoming, and enters the North Fork of 
tlic Platte at Fort Laramie, after a course of about 
L’OO miles. It gives name to a largo county of 
Wyoming; to the Laramie IMains, a treeless plateau 
of Wyoming, about 7500 feet above sea-level, and 
some ,^000 s(i. m. in extent ; and to the Laramie 
Mountains, a Pocky Monntain range which bounds 
tills plateau on the north and east. Laramie City, 
Wyoming, on this great plain, and on the Union 
Pac-idc Railroad, 573 miles W. of Omaha, has a 
universll/.v ami some manufactures ; pop. 6000. 

Laiivmik Beds, tlm name given by American 
geologists to certain strata which appear to be 
intermediate in age between the Cretaceous and 
T(M-tiary. ’I’lie stratii, are well develo{)ed in Utah 
and Wyoming, and consist chiefly of lacustrine 
stiata; tln'V contain numerous seams of lignite, 
and lienee are often called the fignitic series. 
While the vertebrate remains of the Laramie aie 
essentially Mesozoic in character, the plaiit.s are 
just as uneiiuivocilly Tertiary. It would seem 
from Ibis that a d'ertiary flora was contemjmr- 
aneous with a Cretaceous fauna. 

Larboard* See Stkkhino. 

Larceny* See Thki't. 

Lar<dl (Zor/.r), a gcMius of trees of the natural 
Ollier Conih'nc, difreriiig from jins ( Aides) iu having 

the cones 
ovate- oblong, 
about an inch 
in length, the 
scales of which 
are attenu- 
ated at the 
tip, and do 
not fall ofV 
from the axis 
of tile cone 
when fully 
ri]>e, and the 
leaves decid- 
uous and in 
clusters, ex- 
cept on shoots 
of the same 
year, on which 
theyaresingle 
and scattered. 
Tlie Common 
Larch (Z. 
enropma) is a : 

Coinruou Larch ( Lar ta: caropica) ; native of the 

, Lwig with shoots ; b, twig with male (m) of 

[1 female (/) flowers ; c, mature cone ; the south and 

ti, noodle wiUi section. middle of 

Europe, and 

is found also in Asia, where it extends much 
farther north than in Europe, even to the limits 
mf perpetual snow. The date of the introduc- 
tion of the larcli into Biitain is fixed by some 
authorities at about 1629 ; but it was for many 
years treated as a rare and curious plant, and 


grown in pots in greenhouses by the few that pos- 
sessed it, till about the middle of the 18th century, 
when it began to he extensively planted as a forest- 
tree. It has changed the aspect of whole districts, 
particularly in Scotland, where it was introduced 
at Dawick, Peeblesshire, in 1725, and at Dunkeld 
and Blair, Perthshire, in 1738. I’lic perfectly erect 
and regularly tapering stem of the larch, its small 
branches, its regular conical form, and its very 
numerous and very small leaves, make its aspect 
peculiar, and very different from that of any other 
tree seen in Britain. It attains a height of 60 to 
100 feet, and an age of 200yea)s. The larch grows 
rapidly, and is useful even from an early age ; the 
thinnings of a )>lanUition being emjtliMed for ho]*- 
poles, palings, Ac., and the older timber for a great 
variety of purposes. It is very lesinons, does not 
readily rot (many notable Italian pictures are 
painted on panels of larch), is not readily attacked 
oy worms, and was much used in shipbuilding. It 
is, however, very apt to warp, and is therefore not 
Avell suited fot planks, Larcli-baik is used for 
tanning, although not nearly equal in value to 
oak-haik. In Siberia, where huge tracts of larch- 
forest are not nnfrequently consumed by accidental 
fires, the .scotched stems yield, instead of a resin, 
a gum similar to gum-arabic, reddish, and com- 
pletely soluble in water, Avhich is known as Oven- 
(mrcf Gum, and is used for cementing and in 
medicine, and, notAvithstanding a someAvhat resin- 
ous smell, even as an article of food. In warm 
countries a kind of Manna (q.A.) encrusts the 
leaves of the larch in the horia>s( season of tlie 
year, having a sweetish taste, Avith a sliglit flavour 
of lurpentine. It is gatlier(‘d principally in France, 
and is knoAvn us Bt ■ inqon Manna, or Larch Manna. 
It .seems to result from the drying of a hoiieydew 
produced by an aphis, Laehnus lands. 'TJie Jarch 
Avoods of Britain have sufl'ered gieatly fioni the 
attacks of ilic Lai eh Canker (J*cziza W illhmnnii ), 
which ruptures ihe hark, luins the tiinbei, and 
may kill the trees. It produces oiange-coloured 
ups, Avhite outside. It is combated by nnder- 
danting, and mixing Avith other trees. The larch 
does not dislike moisture, but stagnation of AAater 
is very injurious to it, and thorough drainage is 
therefore necessary. There are varieties of the 
common larch remarkable for croAvded blanches, 
for penilulous branches, and for other peculiarities, 
Avhich are sometimes planted as ornamental tiees. 
The Common American Larch (Z. ainerimna ) — 
the Tamarack or llackmataclv- -distinguished by 
vi'ry Binall cones, is common in the nortliern parts 
of Nortli America, and on the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, often covering extensive tracts. It is a noble 
tree, much resembling the common larch, and its 
imber is highly valueil. Another American species 
s the Western Laich ( Z. occidental is), also called 
Tamarack. The Himalayan Larch (Z. Grifithsii) 
abounds in the Himalayas, but is generally a small 
tree, 20 to 40 feet high. Its cones are larger than 
those of the common laioh. The Japanese Z. Icp- 
tolepis is noAV nmcli planted. Tlie Golden Laicli 
{ Psettdolarix Kaempferi), a native of China, is 
described by Fortune, who introduced it in 1852, 
as a beautiful tree groAving to the height of about 
120 to 130 feet, with corrtisponding girth of hole. 
It has not proved hardy in any except the mildest 
parts of Britain. 

Lardy the result of heating the fatf^y tissue of 
the pig, and cooling after removal of associated 
solids. It is a mixture of fats, notably jialmitin, 
olein, and stearin. Until after tlie first quarter of the 
19tli century it Avas little used, except in cooking 
and making ointment. The huge American supply 
led to more manifold utilisation. Tlie olein fur- 
nishes ‘lard-oil,’ a lubricant and an illuiminant; 
the stearin is used in making candles. Lard is 
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also used in soap-niakin;^, and glycerjjJtc is anolher 
important derivative. See Oil, Steakine. 

JLardliery Dionvsius, a successful popularise!- 
of physical science, was boi-n ii! Dublin, :id April 
1793, and, after four years as clerk to his father, 
a solicitor, entered Trinity College. He first 
attracted attention by a Treatise on Algebraic 
Gcomctrij (1823), and a work on Differential 
raid Integral Calcniiis ( 1825). But he is best 
known as the originator an<l e<iitor of Lardncr's 
Cgelupicdia, a series of 132 volumes on scien- 
tilic subjects, published l>ctween 1830 and 1844. 
Lardner himself wrote the volumes treating of 
mechanics, hydrostatics, geometry, arithmetic, 
heat, and electricity. This was followed up by 
the historical series entitled the iUihinet Lihrarg 
(12 vols. 1830-32) and Museum of Science and Art 
(12 vols. 1854 56). He also wrote several useful 
handbooks of various branches of jiatuial jdiilo- 
sophy. In 1828 Lardner had been a])pointed pro- 
fessor of Natural riiilosophy and Astronomy in 
University College, London ; but in 1840 he lost 
his chair througlj running away w'ith the wife 
of ail army officer, Avho claimed £8000 damages 
from liini. How'ev(!r, Lajdner went to the United 
States, and there made fiie times that sum by 
lecturing. He lived in Paris from 1845 to 1859, 
and died at Naples on 29th April 1859. 

Lardner, Natiianikl, an English divine, was 
born at Hawkhurst, in Kent, in 1684, and studied 
in London, aftei wards at Utrecht and L(‘yden. He 
belonged to a body of English Pre.sbyterians who 
had become Unitarians. Be diisl at Hawkhuist 
on 24th July 1768. His Credibility of the Cos/>el 
History (2 vols. in 1727 and 12 vols. in 1733-55) 
and his Jewish and Heathen Testimonies (4 vols. 
1764 -07) have secuirod for him a place among the 
modern apologistN for Christianity. See the Life 
by Kippis prelixed to his works (11 vols«1788). 

Lareau, Edmond (1848 90 ), born at St Cregoire, 
Quel»ec, was educated at Victoria College and 
McCill University, called to the bar in 1870, be- 
came ]»rofe8sor of iiawin McCill University in 1876, 
and in 1886 w'as elected, as a Jaberal, to the pro 
vincial legislatuie. Bis woiks, in l'’rench, inelmle 
histories of Canadian law^ and literature, and 
Milanges historiques et littC'aircs (1877). 

Laredo, a city of Texas, in a fertile region on 
the llio Crand(!, ju'oducing also iron and coal, 153 
miles SVV. of San Antonio; pop. 23,000. 

Lares, Penates, Manes. The Lares Avere 
tutelary deities belonging originally to the Etruscan 
religion, and Avorshi])])ed especially as the ju'o- 
tectors of a particular locality. In Roman usage 
they were usually regarded as tluj tutelary deities 
of a house [familiares or domestici), and their 
images stood on the hearth in a little shrine 
{aedes), or in a small chaj)el [lararium). Wo 
find also Lares compitales (of crossroads), Litres 
mcor}tni{ai streets), Lares rurales {ai l-be country), 
&e. See AN(U';stoi; WojtsTfTP. 

The l^enates weie the old Latin guaidian deities 
of tlie household, and of the state regarded as a 
union of households. J’heir seat W!is originally 
in Ijavinium, and the na!)ie is generally joined 
Avith Di. By a natural enough case of metonymy 
both the Avords Penates and Lares came Lj ho used 
as equivalent to a home or a liearth. 

Tiie Manes were tlie deified souls of the departed, 
the gods of the Lower World considered as benevo- 
lent s])irit.s, in contrast to larvtr and lemuresy male- 
volent sjurits ; but the name frequently apjdied 
merely to the departed spirit, ghost, or shade of a | 
dead person. 

These divinities Avere by no means exactly dider- 
entiated from each othei-, and obviously all owed 
Uieir existence to the fundamental ideas under- 


lying the worship of ancestois, Avith its altai*, the 
domestic heartli— the most persistent and perhaps 
the olde.st of all the religions of man. 

Larg:o, a village of Fife, on Largo Bay, and at 
the base of Largo Law' (965 feet), 14 miles NE. of 
Kirkcaldy. It luis a bronze statue by T. Stuart 
Burnett (1885) of Alexander Selkirk, AvhoAvas born 
here, as Avas, perhaps, Sir AiidroAV Wood. Pop. 
3000. 

Lurgr.S, a watering-place of Ayrshiie, on Ihe 
h’irth of Clyde, 14 miles S. of Creenock, and 11 
N. of Ardro.ssan. Here on 12(h October 1263, in 
a war betAveen Scotland and the Norse colonics of 
Man and the Isles, Alexander HI. Avith 1500 Scots 
defeated Haakon of Norway, who Avilh over lOO 
ships and jieibaps 1000 men ( Boece says 24,000!) 
ha.d de.scended on the coast of Ayrshire. Pop. 4000 
(in summer, 10,000). 

Laricio. See Pine. 

Lurida% See Cull. 

Larissa (called by the Turks Yenisher), famous 
in ancient times as the chief town of Thes.saly, 
is tiow a plac(5 of 20,000 iubabitauts. Larissa Avas 
ceded by Turkey to Creece in 1881. It stands on 
the Salainbria (anc. Penens), and thi; main raihvay 
line, in the fertile plain of Thessaly, and has 
manufactures of silk, cotton, and tobacco. It Avas 
the centre of the Turkish opeiations in the wai of 
Creek Libeiation, and Avas occuj>ied by tin* Tuiks 
during the Avar of 1897. 

Laristail, the south-ejist part of the Persian 
[irovince of Ears (»pv.). 

Lsirk (Alttuda areensis), a familiar songsttu, 
otherA\is(‘ avcH known as the symbol of jtoets and 
the victim of <q)icures. It is included among 
l^asseiine bird,s, tyjie of the family Alaudida*, 



Lark [Alanda nrrensis). 

A\hich comprises ovei- 100 sjtecies, widely distrib- 
uted in Europe, Asia, and Africa, with spreading 
stragglers in Australia and North America. The 
plumage is usually sandy blown, the colour of the 
ground; the loAvei’ legs bear scales, behind and be- 
fore; the hind-cla,AV i.s very long and straight; the 
bill is strong and conical. The- skylark measures 
about 7 inches in length; the males and females 
arealike in plumage; the food consists of insects, 
worms, and seeds. It nests in April, making a 
structure of dry grass in a holloAV in the ground, 
u.sually among groAving grass oi- cereals. The eggs 
(three to five) are dull gray, mottled Avith olive- 
hroAvn ; two broods are usually reared in the season. 
Hreat croAvds of larks come to Britain from the 
Continent in autumn, and later on there is a 
general movement soutlnvards. It has been 
introduced into Australia and New Zealand, and 
to some extent in the United States. 

‘The lark is a creature of light and air and 
inotion, whose nest is in the stubble and whose 
tryst is in the clouds.' Its song ‘at heaven’s gate,* 
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ideiiliMed by Shelley, Wordsworth, Hojfg, and other 
poets, ‘ ia nob especially melodious, but blitheBome, 
sibilant, and uiicoasiiig. ’ ‘ Its type,’ Ikirrouglis well 
says, ‘ is the grass, where the bird makes its home, 
abounding, iniiltitudinoiis, the notes nearly all alike 
and in the same key, but rapid, swarming, jn-odigal, 
showering down as thick and fast as dro])a of rain 
in a summer shower.’ The bird veiy rarely sings 
on the ground, but when soaring or descending. 

'J’here is no doubt that larks when very numer- 
ous, as they often are, may do considerable damage 
to autumn sown wheat or young gieen croi)8. This 
fact is sometimes urged to excuse the custom of 
catching them for tlie cage or table. In spite 
of severe jjersecution, the skylark, according to 
Mr W. r. Pycraft, ‘still ontnumber.s any other 
l’ass(Mine bml in northern Europe.’ This may ho 
due to its wide, range and adaptability; ‘it is also 
probably a long-lived bird, retaining its reprodue- 
ti\e ])owers to the last.’ 

In Europe there arc; several other common s])ecies 
of lark e.g. the Wood-lark (yl. arhurca) and the 
Crested Tiark [A. crisfatct), the former of which is 
lo(;ally distributed in England and Wales, and the 
Iatt(;r a rare visitor. Among the other genera may 
lu; noted the Shore or Horned Lai Us (Ofocorys ), 
with a hornlet over each eye; these are ‘the only 
laiks \\ Inch occur regularly in tin* western henii- 
spliere.' ( Jiie sjiecios ( 0 alprstris) ha.s occasionally 
been found as a st.raggler in Ihitain, ju.st as I he 
species of Alauda occasionally wander beyond their 
usual range. See Kirkman’s Ih-itis/t Bird Book. 

LarkbsilL small town of Lanark.shire, 3 miles 
SE. of Hamilton, with coal-pits, bleaching-works, 
and mills; j) 0 ]), 13,000. 

Larkliaiia* the capital of a district called ‘ the 
Eden of Sind,’ stands 150 miles N. of Hydeiabad 
hy rail. It inanufacitures .silk and cotton cloth, 
and has a grf'.at' cotton market. Top. 16,000. 

Larkspur ( Ih'lpkinium ), a showy and popular 
genus of garden -flowers of Hie natural order 
llaiiunculacea', nativiis of the temjierate and <‘old 
regions of tlio northern hemisphere, and compiis- 
ing both annual and perennial species. The a\ ell- 
known Ilockot Larkspur ( />. Ajacis)^ a native of 
Switzerland, and the llranching Larkspur (7>. ('on- 
solidn), a native of most parts of Europe, donht- 
fnlly so of Hritain, are familiar exampie.s of Hio 
annual spcicics ; and Barlow’s Lark.spur {/). Bnr- 
lowii) and the Great-flowered Larksimr {D. qran- 
difforiim) arc not unfrequent examples of the 
jierenni.'il species ; but many more sliowy \arieties 
iiavo been produced by cultivation and selection 
Avliicb have displaeed tlic older-fushioncd species. 
D. glaciale i.s one of the most distinctively alpine 
])lants in the world. D. Staphisaqria^ corrupted to 
Stavesacrc, yiohls an alkaloid extract from its 
seeds, named Dcljdiine, which is liighly poisonous 
even in very small doses, acting chiefly on the 
nervous system. 

Larilior, Sir .Toskph, born in Co. Antrim in 
1857, hecamo inofessor in Cambiidge in 1903, and 
has contributed largely to mathematics and physics, 
and wri tten on Kthcr a nd Matter. He was knighted 
in 1909, and in 1911 ho became M.P. for his uni- 
versity. 

Lar'liaka (ancient Citium) f a port of Cyprus, 
274 miles S. of Nicosia, with iron piers acces- 
sible at all times by boats. Sea -going vessels 
anchor in the hay, owing to the shallow water. 
The Greek church of St Lazarus, an ancient 
Byzantine huildiii;^, is in good preservation, and 
there is an English burial-ground attached to ' 
it with monumental inscriptions as old as 1686. i 
Even if Citium be not the Chittim of the Old 
Testament, it is certain that the king of Citium 
paid tribute to the Assyrian Sargon in 707 B.C., 


as appears from a curieiforrn mscription on a 
has -relief dug up at Larnaka in 1846, now at 
Berlin. Carobs, or locust-beans, cotton, and grain 
are exported. A most inteiesting fair called kata- 
klus 7 )ios, ‘ the deluge,’ and held eveiy year fifty days 
after the Greek Easter, is traditionally .supposed to 
be the anniversary of the birth of Apbrixfite, and 
is attended by Orthodox Christian Cypiiots from 
all parts of the island in immense numbers. See 
fVpiM/s. Pop. 10,000. 

Larne* a market and seaport town of (k). Antrim, 
at the entraiiee of Lough Larne, 25 miles NE. of 
Belfast hy rail. Alumina is prepared at liaine 
from bauxite obtained in the district. P<ip. 8000. 

La Roehefouesulhl, h’RANcois, Due dk, was 
born at Parts on the 15th September 1G13. He 
belonged to an old family, and bis father was made 
a duke by Louis XIIl. ill 1622. During his youth 
lie was knowui as the Prince de Marsillac. His 
education was somewhat neglected. He joined the 
army when a hoy, and was jircsent in Ids seven- 
teenth year at the siege of Casal. His life, says 
Sainte-Beuve, might be divided into four periods, 
to each of which might be assigned the name of a 
woman— viz. Mine de Chevreuse, Mine de Longne- 
ville, Mine de Sablt';, and Mine de la Payette. 
As a young man he shoivcd an ultra- roman tic 
temperament. Tduler the inlhience of Mine do 
Chevren.se he devoted IdmseJf <o the cause of the 
ipioen in op]>osition to Uichelien, and became 
entangled in a series of love-adveiitnres and 
jiolitical intrigues, the result being that on the 
flight of Mine <le Chevreuse lie was forced to live 
in exile at Verteuil from 1039 to 1642. About 1645 
he Wnied a liaison with the beautiful Mine de 
Longueville. He then joined the Erondiuirs and 
was severely wounded at the siege of Paris. He 
was very unlucky in Ids political scliemings. His 
father d'ied in 1650, and in 1652 be was again badly 
wounded, whereupon be retired to the country to 
restore Jus health, wliich had been shattered by 
twenty years of battle and adventure. On 
Mazariii’s death in 1661 lie repaired to the court 
of Louis XIV., and about the same time began 
his liaison Avitli Mme de Sabl6. A 8urrci>titious 
edition of the Mimoircs., which he had Avritten 
Avhile living in retirement, Avas published by the 
Elzevirs in 1662, and as the book gave wide offence 
he disavowed its authorship, Avitliout, however, 
finding many to accept his denial. His M^Jlcxio^is^ 
on Sentences ct Maximes Morales appeared in 1665. 
No hook, said Voltaire, did more to form the taste 
of the nalioTi. The first edition contained 316 
pensics, Avhich Avere afterwards expanded to about 
700. His last years Avere biiglitcned by liis friend- 
ship with Mme de la Fayette. Avhich lasted until 
he died at Paris on March 17, 1680. In his early 
life he had married Andree de Vivoniie, by Avhom 
he had five sons and three daughters. 

I'lie Maxims vary in length from two or three 
lines to about half ’a page. For brevity, cleaniess, 
and finish of style they could hardly oe excelled. 
Their Avriter did not seek to play the part of the 
mere epigrammatist, though he has noAv and then 
sacrificed his thought for the sake of striking and 
pointed expression. A vein of melancholy runs 
through tlie book. It is the work of a man of 
singulnrly keen and subtle intellect, avIio Avas 
deeply versed in life, and Iiad formed independent 
judgnients on most of its relations. He was a re- 
morseless analyst of man’s character. ‘ Everything 
is reducible to the motive of self-interest ’--such is 
usually said to be the keynote of all his philosophy. 
That is not, however, exactly correct, though it ia 
true of the hook in the main. La Rochefoucauld 
tracks out self-love in its most elusive forms and 
under its cunningest disguises. He lays it bare 
with the most piercing insight and pitiless trench- 
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ancy. But he oecjisionally oveiHtateK his case 
a|?a'iTififc hiiinunily, through forgetfulness of the fact 
that Hplf-love is not the only motive hy which men 
are impelled. Read in certain moods, the M(u:ims 
geeiu a cniHliing exposure of man’s baseness and 
folly; Jead in others, they seem little better than 
a morbid libel on human natuni. But of their 
wiilei ’s depth and keenness as a thinker there can 
lx* no more question than tlune can of his wunder- 
tul mastery of terse and incisive phrase. 

Sco Fronch Life by Bourdeau ( 1895}, ami the article on 
‘Jj.i bochefoucaukl ’ included in Sainte-Beuvc’s Portraits 
dr Fr.innun. 'J'hc best fxlitioii of his works is that by 
(Jilbert and Gourdault (it vols. 1868-81), in the series of 
Grands Krrivains dc in Frarar. 

Larochejaquciciii* Du Verger de, an old 
noble family of France. 'Fhe name Du Verger is 
derived from a place in Foitou. (luy du Vergtir 
marri(id, in 1505, the heiress of the seigneui of 
Larochejaquelein. Several of his descendants dis- 
tinguished themselves by their devoted loyalty to 
the old royal house against the fury of the Frene.h 
llevolutiou. — H enui, ('omte de Larocheiaquelein, 
born it\ 1772, was an ollicer in the guard of Louis 
XVI., i>,nd after the 10th of Augimt 1792 left 
Paris t > ])ut himself at the luiad of the insurgxint 
roya'ists in I^a Vendee. He signalised himself by 
many heroic deeds, and for a time successfully 
repelled the 7epuhlican forces, but was sevtuc'ly 
defeated by Westennanu, 21st Dee<>niber 1793, and 
escaped with dilliculty. He raised a nmv body of 
troops, however, in Upper Poitou, hut was killed 
in a battle at Nouailld, 4th March 1794. His 
heroic words to his soliliors arc memorable beyond 
most: ‘Si jo r(M*ule, tiiez-inoi ; si j’avance, sui\’oz- 
moi ; si je meurs, vengez-moi ! ’ - His hrot ln'r, 
Louis DU ‘V'^EtniEli, Marquis do Larochejaquelein, 
horn in 1777, emigrated at the commencement of 
the Revolution ; ridnrned to France in 1801, but 
resisted all Najxileon’s efforts to win him, and in 
1813 ]da(*ed bimsc'lf at the head of the royalists ju 
La V^mdee. Louis XVIII. a])pointed him in 1814 
to the command of the army of J^a Vendee, and 
during the Hundred Days he maintained the 
royalist cause th(;re, supported by the British. 
He fell in battle at Ikiut des-Matbis, 4tb dune 
1815. His wife, Marik Louise Vjctoire, Mar- 
quise de Larocliejaquelein (1772-1857), published 
Miinoiroi of tlic war, of which she was an eye- 
witne.ss ( Bordeaux, 1815), which are of real value 
to the hi.storian. See her Life by Nettement (3d 
ed. Paris, 1876)- 

La Jloehclle. See Roohelljc. 

Larrey, Domink^i/e Jean, Baron, a cele- 
brated Fieneb surgeon, was born at Beandean, ne;ir 
Bagni^res-de-Bigorre, in the l^yiiuiees, in July I70(), 
studied medicine in Toulouse, and after graJnating 
served as surgi'on in tlui navy. But in 1793 be 
transferred bis skill to the army, and introduced 
the ‘Hying ambulance’ service. After teaching 
for a short time at Toulon and Val de (Jrtlce, he 
joined Napoleon in Italy in 1797; and from that 
time onwards invariably accompanied the Huecess- 
ful Corsican in his cani]»aigus. In 1805 he was 
jdaced at the bead of tlu* medico -surgical depart- 
ment of the French army, and a few years later 
wa.s created a baron of the empire. Larrey con- 
tinued to fill important otlices till 1830, when be 
retired from that of siiigeon -general of the Hotel- 
des-Invalides. He died at Lyons, 25tb July 1842. 
From his pen came valuable, treatises on army 
surgery and the tieatment of ^vounds,; they were 
translated into most European languages. See the 
German memoir by Werner ( 1885). 

Lll1’Va« the young form of an animal after 
liatching oi- birth, if it has not yet jussuined the 
adult form. The developing animal within the egg- 


shell or egg-envelojie is called an embryo, or, in the 
special case of vivijiaious birth in vertebrates, a 
foetus. If wliat comes out of the egg is n, miniature 
of the full-grown creature, it sliouhl be called 
simply the young animal or the juvenile stage. 
But if what comes out of the egg is markedly 
different from the full grown creature, and does 
not become like it v itFont some metamorphosis, it 
should be called a larva. Tadjioles of Frogs ((pv.) 
and (’aterpillars (q. V.) of Lepidoptera an; familiar 
examples of larva*. A larva feiins for itself, and is 
often specially adapted for a mode of life entirely 
different from that of the adult. 


Larynx (Gr. larynx) is the organ of voice, and 
plays an im])nrtant ])art in the respiratory yiroeess, 
as all air jiassing eit her to or from the lungs must 
pass through it. It is a comple.x piece of meeban 
isni, resembling a box composed of jdoces of carti- 
lage which arc* cajiahle of executing movcnu'iits, 
and enclosing the vocal cords by which jdionatioii 
is yiroduced, 'Flu* larynx is situated between the 
trachea, or windynyie, and the base, of the longue, 
at the upper and front part of the neck, wlvcre it 
forms a considerable yiroiection (esyx'cially in men) ; 
it opens superiorly into the phary/ix, or throai, 
and infenorly into the windjiiyie. The ynineijial 
cartilages of which the skeleton of the larynx is 
composed an* live in number — viz. the tliyroid 
and cricoid cartilages, the epiglottis, and the two 
arytenoid cartilages. 

The thyroid ((xr. , ‘ shield-like ') consists of two 
.square jilates of cartilage united in front at an 
acute angle, which forms the projection com- 
monly known as tin* proniincuf ia larynyr<(, oi 
Adam’s ayiyile. Each of theses yilates is prolonged at 
the nytyier and lower posKnior eorneis. The thy- 
roid cartilage forms 


almost the whole of 
the anterior and 
lateial walls of the 
larynx. The cricoid 
(Gr., ‘ling-like’) 
cartilage is a ring 
the lower margin of 
which is parallel to 
the first ring of the 
trachea, and to the 
last-named it Is unit- 
ed by lihrous mem- 
brane. Its upper 
border is c(»nnected 
in front with the 
longer border of the 
thyroid cartilage hy 
a thick yellow lihrous 
tissne. ft inesents 
two articular sur- 
faces on either side 
— viz. a low'er, which 
articulates with the 
inferior cornu of 
the thyroiil carti- 
lage, ami an unjicr, 
which is oval in 
form, and supports 
an arytenoid carti 
lage. The ary- 
tenoid (Gr., ‘ ladle- 
like’) cartilages are 
pyramidal oodies 
resting on the oval 
articular surfaces at 
the upjier and pos- 
terior part of the 
cricoid cartilage 



Fig. 1. 

CiivtUiiKL*, of laiyiix and epigloltix, 
and iii)|)L*r rings of traclica, .soon 
Iroin fx'liind : a, arytenoid carti- 
lages ; h, superior cornu of thy- 
roid cartilage; c, its inferior 
cornu ; ti, iKisterior surface of 
cj icoid ; /, einglottis, with its per- 
ioral ions ; i, upper margin of Uiy- 
ruid ; fi, Its left inferior tubercle; 
t, trachea. 


When in situ they present a concave posterior 
surface. From then connection with the vocal 


cords, and from theii- great mobility as compared 
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with t)ie two larger cartilages, the arytenoids play 
a very important part in the mechanism of the 
larynx. The epiglottis is a very flexible cartilag- 
inous valve (lig. 1,/), situated at the base of the 
tongue, ami covering the opening of the larynx. 
Its direction is vertical, except during deglutition, 
when it becomes horizontal. It is attached inferi- 
orly by a kinil of pedicle to the angle of the thyroid 
cartilage. Upon removing the investing mucou.s 
membrane the cartilage is found to be perforated 
by numerous foramina. Each perforation admits 
some fasciculi, of yellow, elastic, ligamentous 
tissue, which expands on its anterior ast)ect, and 
sticures the return of the epiglottis to its vertical 
position, in(lei)endently of any muscular action. 
Such is the skeleton of the larynx, hanging as it 
floes from the hyoid bone, witli which it is con- 
nected by the thyro hyoid ligament and certain 
muscles. 

Tlie various cartilages which have been described 
are connected with omi another by ligaments, 
the chief <tf which are those known as the true 
and false vocal cords. In their (piiescent state the 
toruicr do not lie parallel to each other, but con- 
vfuge from behind forwards. The length of the 
vo(;al cords is greater in the adult male than in 
tlm adult, female, in the ratio of three to two. 
in infancy they are very short, and increase regu- 
larly from that period to the ago of juiherty. The 
mucous memhrami of the larynx is part of the ex- 
tensive respiratory tract, and is remarkable for its 
extreme sensibility. The length of the chink f»r 
aperture of the glottis, wliich is direftted hori- 
zontally from Ijofore backwards, \'aries, likf^ the 



Fig. 2. 

.A, kirynx an<l trachea fni deep inspiration; R, on jiliona- 
Lion ; 0, durinj^ falset to note; 1), approximation of the 
vontrienlur hands or false cords as it occurs in straining. 

vocal cords, until the period of piiherty, when its 
length, in the male, undergoes a sudden develop- 
ment, while ill the female it remains stationary. 
In the adult inale it is about eleven lines in length. 

The larynx is provided with two sets of muscles : 
the extrinsic, by which the whole organ i.s elevatcfl 
or depressed, and the intrinsic, which regulate the 
movements of the various segments of the organ in 
relation to one another. By the action of these 
latter muscles, aided, in some cases, by the ex- 
trinsic muscles, the tension of the vocal cords may 
be increased or diminished, and the size of the 
gening of the glottis regulated at will (see Voice). 
The nerves of the larynx are derived from the 
superior and inferior laryngeal branches of the 
pnouraogastric or vagus nerve. 

That the larynx is the organ of voice is easily 
proved. Thus, alteration in tlie mucou.s membrane 
covering the vocal cords causes hoarseness or other 
change of voice ; ulceration of the vocal cords 
destiny s or injures the voice ; opening the trachea 
below the vocal cords, or section of the inferior 
laryngeal nerves, destroys the voice; and sounds 


like those of the voice may be produced by experi- 
ments on the dead larynx. 

Examination of the Larynx.— It was Garcia, 
the famous teacher of singing, who was the first to 
.succeed in viewing the larynx in the living subject. 
He made use of a small mirror, the forerunner of 
the ‘laryngeal mirror,’ now universally emjdoyed. 
His epoch-making discovery was not immediately 
turned to account by physicians ; indeeil, it was 
not until two German physiologists, Thick and 
(yzermak, took uyi the subject a few years later 
(1857 and 1858) that the great importaneo of 
laryngoscopy was first generally lecognisefl. 

'I’he laryngeal mirror is a small cireular mirror, 
placed on a stalk attached to its margin, at an 
angle of about 120"'. 

Good illumination is essential for a proper exam- 
ination of the larynx, though a tolerable view may 
even be obtained in a daik room liy the light of a 
candle. Whatever the souiee of light may he, it 
is ))laeed on one side of the patient. The observer 
sits opyiosite the jiatient, and uses a relleetor with 
a central aperture, through which h(‘ looks. The 
reflector is attached to a spectacle frame or fore 
head band. The rays of light are concentrated by 
means of this reflector on the laryngeal mirror, 
which has been previously warmed, and which is 
placed against the soft palate and uvula. 'I’lic; 
mirror is introduced with the right hand, sind is 
maintained at such an inclination that it throws 
the light downwards and illuminates the parts to 
he examined, while at the same time it reflects the 
images of these yiarts into the eye of the observer 
through the central oyiening of tlie reflector. By 
this means we can diagnose the various morbid 
conditions which rl’ecd; the hiiynx ; at the same 
time, by means of instruments introduced under 
guidance of the eye, it is possible for the exyiert to 
inak(‘ tojdcal appticaiions to the larynx, to remove 
with precision small tumours, or to cure ulcers. 

In 1894 Kir.stein devised a method by wliirdi the 
hirynx coiihl be inspected directly without the aid 
of a mirror. He used a long tongue spatula, with 
which he forced the root of the tongue forward, 
while the patient sat with the head bent as far 
back as possible. In this manner, ^vitb a tolerant 
puolcnt, it was ])ossible to obtain a direct view, but 
ids method was .so unpleasant for the patient that 
his discovery did not have the attention paid to it 
that it deserved. It was not until a few years 
later, when Killian further elaborated this method, 
that direct laryngoscopy came into general use. 
Killian made use of rigid tubes, wliiidi were yiasscd 
doAvn to. the larynx, ami, if necessary, through the 
larynx into the traeliea and bronchi. Illumination 
was obtained by means of an electric lamp fixed to 
the observer’.s forehead. Killian’s method consti- 
tuted an iinjiortant advance in laryngoscopy, and 
threw open an entirely new field of surgeiy to the 
laryngologist. By its means it is possible to ex- 
amine thoroughly not only the larynx and trachea, 
but also the bronchi of the fiist and second degreL 
It is of special value for the removnl of foreign 
bodies which have found their way into the air 
pa.s.'iage.s, and may al.so he used in tlie deteihion of 
mediastinal growths, aneurysms, and hronchieclatic 
cavities. To Killian also we ow'e another ingenious 
method of directly examining the larynx, w hich ho 
has termed ‘suspension laryngoscopy.’ The instru- 
ment for this procedure consists of a ‘gallows ’ and 
a detachable ‘sumiension book,’ which ends in a 
tongue spatula. Tdie patient lies on his back, with 
hisliead hanging over (he end of the table where 
the gallows is fixed. The spatula is placed in the 
patient’s mouth, and the sus])ension hook is then 
attached to the gallows. The sjiatula thus bears 
the whole weight of the head, and presses up the 
structures at the root of the tongue, so that a very 
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perfect and compreiiensive view of the larynx is 
obtained. Tlie method is valuable for operative 
proceduK^s on the larynx, as both hands of tho 
observe!’ are free, whereas, when any of the older 
methods are employed, only one hand is available. 
Owii!},^ to th(^ discomfort of the position, it is fre- 
qiieni-ly desirable to yive a general anmsbhetic. 

Dihkases of the Lajiynx. -The diagnosis of 
diseases of the larynx can only be made after an 
inspection of the larynx. Ah this procedure in 
itself re(i Hires special training, it is beyond the 
scope of this article to attempt any description of 
the vaiioiis ati'ections of this jiart of the body. 
Some remarks, howcviir, on the symptoms of 
laryngeal disease may not be out of place. 

Tntcrferntr.c with phonation is one of tho most, 
common symptoms in atVections of the larynx ; it 
may vaiy from slight huskine.ss to comjilete loss 
of voice. It is noteworthy, however, that marked 
changes in the larynx, such as certain forms <»f 
})anilyHis, or the presence of new growths, may be 
umittended by aUeration in the voice ; while in 
certain hysterical conditions t heie may be coni{>le(e 
loss of voice. In the hitter easi's, however, the 

f iatient is nsually able to cough loudly, which would 
le impossible if the aphonia were due to organic 
clninges in the larynx. Difficulty in breathing is 
less conmiotdy met with in laryngeal aflectioiis, 
and is nsnally a synijitom of acute disease. Pain 
is not !i \(My common .symjitom ; in acute catairh, 
a fcelingof rawness is comi»lained of ; in malignant 
disease, pain shooting ii]) to the ears is a frequent. 
Bympt.om ; in snperlicial ulceration, esjiecially of 
the epiglottis, tlie.re may be severe pain and e.xtreme 
dysjihagia (pain on swallowing). Cough is not a 
common symptom, and expectoration, when due to 
larynge.'il disiMse, is usually sitanty. Jfjemorrli.ige 
nniy occ.ur in the larynx, l>ut is very unusual, and 
when it occurs is small in quantity. 

La SalcUe. .See Saektte. 

La Salic* a city of Illinois, at the bead of 
steani-navigalion on the Illinois River (here eros.sed 
by bridges), 99 miles by rail VVSW. of Chicago, 
with which it is also connected by the Illinois 
Canal. Bituminous coal is mined liere, and the 
city has a large zinc-rolling mill and smelting 
furnaces, besides maim fact, n res of gla.ss and iron 
wares. Bop. 13,000. 

La Abhe de. See Schools ( Chiustian t 

La Salle, Robert Cavelier, Siettr de, one 
of the greatest French explorers in North America, 
was horn at Itouen in 1G43. Sidtling in Canada at 
tlie age of twenty-three, he began his travels with 
an Jittenipt to reach China by descending the Ohio 
River, which he supposed to empty into tlie Pacific. 
As soon as he found that the great southern streams 
drained into the Gulf of Mexico he formed the pro- 
ject of descending the Mississippi to the sea. After 
many and severe hardships this long voyage was 
concluded, and the arms of France set nj) at the 
mouth of the great river, on 9th April 1682. Two 
years later an expedition was fitted out to establish 
a permanent Frencli settlement on the Gulf, which 
should secure France s claims to tho Mississippi 
valley. Rut La Sjille's had fortune pursued him ; 
he mistook Matagorda Bay for a mouth of the 
Mississippi, landea there, and then spent two years 
in unsucisossfiil journeys to discover the great 
river, while his colonists and soldiers gradually 
dwimlled away. His harshness of manner, more 
than his want of success, embittered his followers, 
and he was assassinated by some of them in March 
1687. See works by Francis Parkman (q.v,). 

La8C*ar, in the East Indies, signifies properly a 
camp-follower, but is generally applied to native 
sailors on hoard of British ships, as, for instance, 
the large steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental 


Company. The liascars make good seamen, being 
both temperate and docile. They are mostly 
Mohammedans, and speak, besides their native 
dialects, a linqmi fravra based on Hindustani, 
with English, Aiabic, and other words. 

Las'ciiris, Constantine, a Greek scholar, who, 
after the, capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 
lied to Italy, where he was instrumental in reviv- 
ing the study of Gn’ck. lie wns a dt‘sc,(*ndnnt of 
the royal boilily of Nica'a. Francesco Sfoiza, Duke 
of Milan, made him tutor to liis daughter IIi]»- 
polyta. But more important scenes of Lascaris s 
labours were Rome (where he settled in the train 
of Bessaiion), Naples, and Messina; at this last 
city he taught rhetoric and Greek letters until 
Ids death in 149.3. His Greek grammar, entitled 
Kroievuitti, and dated 1476, was the earliest Gree k 
hook printed in Italy. His library, which is \ory 
valuable, is now in the P^scorial. — JOHN or Jam s 
liASiLVBLS, a member of the same family, snrnanjcd 
Rhyndacenus, liorn about 114.'), who also femiid 
an asylum in Italy after the fall of (hnistantinoph', 
w!is <*m\)loYed ]>y Poren/o de’ Medici in the collec- 
tion of ancient, e.specially Greek, ela.ssical aiithois. 
On the death of Lorenzo, l.asciiris vent to Paii.s, 
where he taught (Jioek with the countenanee of 
Charles VIII. and Louis XIl. ; hut he event null v 
settled in Rome, ami was ai)pointe(l by Lmi X. 
superintendent of his Greek j!ie.ss and of a seminary 
for young Greeks, lie was, moreo'ci, employed .as 
;i,mhassador at. the court of Francis 1.. and after- 
wards at Venice, and died in Rome in 1535. From 
Rome he edited several editioiics prniripcn of the 
Gr(‘ek classics. His own works weie chiefly gram- 
matical, vvith a volume of Icdters and epigianis. 
See A’^illemaiii’s Lascaris, on hs Grccs dn IdiMc 
(Palis, 1.S25). 

Las i)a.sas« Bartolome DK, Bishop of Chiapa, 
in Mexico, sunifimed the Apostic of the Indians, 
was horn in tSiwille in 1474. He studied at Sal;i- 
manca, s.ailed with his father in the third voyjige 
of (’oluinhus, and again in L502 accompanied 
Nicolas de (iviindo, tLe ucnv governor, to II is- 
pjiniola. Phght years later he was ordained to the 
])riesthood. In 1511 lie wais summoned to accom- 
pany Diego Velasquez to Cuba, and ho assisted in 
the pacification of the island, and its division into 
repartimie/ntos or allotments of natives, and was re- 
warded in the usual way by an cneoniienda or eom- 
mandery of Indians, lield together w iili his friend 
Pedro de Renteria. But ere long a liiirning love 
for the unhappy natives and indignation at theii 
suflerings fdletl his heart ; and he gave uj) his own 
slaves, ami went to Spjiin, where lie prevailed on 
Cardinal Ximenes to send a commission of inquiry 
to the West Indies. Its proceedings by no means 
satisfying his zeal, he revisited Sjiain to jirocure the 
adoption of stronger ineasiires for the protection of 
the native.s. P'inally, to prevent the entire extirjia- 
tion of the native race by tln‘ toils to wdiiiOi they 
w'cre subjected, he pro|)()sed that the colonists 
should be jiermitted to import negro slaves for 
the more severe labours of the mines and sugar- 
plantations ; and the proposal was adopted. Las 
Casas has on this account been represented as the 
author of the slave-trade, although it has been 
proved to have existed before this proposal was 
made, and it should he remembered that afterwards 
he bitterly repented the advice that he had given. 
He also attempted to carry out Castilian peasants 
as colonists to the West Indies, hut failed in his 
scheme, and spent eight years ( 1522-30) of mortifica- 
tion in austere seelusmn and devoted study within 
the walls of a Dominican convent in Hispaniola. 
In 1530 he again visited S[)ain, and, after missionary 
travels in Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, and Guatemala, 
returned to devote foui years to advocate the cause 
that lay closest to his heart. During this jieriod 
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he wrote his Veynte Bazones and his Brevissima 
BtiLacioii dc la De^strucciou de las Bidias, which was 
soon translated into the other languages of Europe. 
Tlie rich bishopric of Cuzco was offered to him, Imt 
he preferred the poor one of Chiapa, and reaclie*! 
its chief city, Chudad Heal, in 1544. He was 
received with the most active hostility by the 
colonists, and was soon mortified to the heart by 
Charles V. ’s time-serving revocation of the New 
Laws, which his own devoted energy had extorted, 
lie maintained his ground that tlie granting of 
encoinicvdas to private persons was flagrant in- 
justice, but bowed his head to the storm, retiiined 
to >Spain, and resigned his see ( 1547 ). Throe years 
later he argued i)efore a Junta at Valhnlolid witli 
splendid force and eloquence against Sepulveda, 
Avho defended the right of carrying on war against 
the Indians. In 1555 h(^ appealed in teims of 
marvellous boldness to I’hilip 11. not to sell the 
claims of the crown to the reversion of the 
eiK'oin.icndas, and was succicssful in thus averting 
a mcjisure which would have brought final and 
hoj^eless slavery upon the Indians. His last work 
was to get the or court of justice restored 

to the oj)]ness(;d natives of Giuitcmala. He ended 
his life in a convent in Madrid, July 1556, at tlie 
ag(; of nimdy-two. TTis most important woik, the 
unfinished Jlisfor/a dv las Indias, was piinted in 
IS75--76. See the .'idmirahle Life by Helps (1868). 

Las Las<*s, EMJuANruiL Dikudonnk, Comtk 
DK ( 1766 IH4‘2), ( he histoi iographer amheompanion 
of Napoleon in Si- Helena, was horn near Uevel in 
fianguedoe. Ho was a lieutenant in thenavj'^be- 
foie tin; Kevolul-ion, hut then fled to England. His 
Atlas Ii/stonquc ( 1803-4) won him European fame. 
.V royalist by birf h end f-aste, he was fascinated by 
Najtoleou, and insisted on shaiing his exile in St 
lledena; bul- ileported to the Cape by Sir Hudson 
Lo^ve ill 1816, he returm'd nitiniately to Europe, 
and made a great sensation with his Mh))07'ial de 
Stc-IIclhie (8 vols. 1821-23), of which O'Meara’s 
Napoleon hi Exile is a kind of continuation. Hoth 
works attae.k Sir Hudson Lowe. 

LaSrO, JoHANNKH A, 01' JAN LaSKI, Polish 
reformer, was a man of high family and was born 
at Lask, in tin? modern government of Piotrkow, 
about 1400. He was edmrated at Cracow by 
his uiiele, chancellor and primate of I’oland, and 
chose to enter the churcJi. He stmlied further in 
Korue and Bologna, was orilained in 1521, and two 
years latei at Basel came in contact with Erasmus 
and I’arel ; the former hy hi.s will left his library 
to A liasc.o. From this journey the young Pole 
returned in 1526, bis mind greatly exercised with 
the (lue.stion of church reform. At lengtli he was 
caught in the current of the Kefonnation, and, 
quitting his native land in 1538, he settled at 
Louvain in the Netherlands. But a year or two 
later lie moved to Emden in East Friesland. The 
countess of that little province appointed him 
superintendent of church affairs, and he used 
his influence to establish a presbyterian form of 
church government. The Emden Catechism^ defin- 
ing the religious doctrines of the East Friesland 
Church, was in great part liis work. But in 1550 
he accepted an invitation by Cranmer to visit 
England - he had already passed the winter of 
154S-49 there— and became liead of an influen- 
tial congregation of Protestant refugees in Austin 
Friars, London. Mary’s accession in 1553 drove 
him back to Emden and scattered bis flock. 
After staying a while in Frankfnrt-on-Maiii, ho 
finally returned to Poland in 1556. There the 
Reformation was making rapid headway, and was 
assisted in no inconsiderable degree by the labours 
of A Lasco as superintendent of the churches in 
Little Poland. He died at Pirezow, on 8th Jan- 


uary 1560. See Dalton’s John a Lasco ( Eng. trans. 
from the German, 1886), which only brings the 
narrative down to A Lasco’s second arrival in 
England; G. Pascal, Jean de f.asco (1894). 
La.shkar. See Gwalior ( city ). 

Las Palmas* chief tow n of the Canary I.slands 
(q.v.), on the north-east coast of Gran Canaria, is 
the seat of a bishop, and has sea-bathing and ship- 
Imikling-yards. Pop. 70,000. 

Lassa. See l.HASA. 

Lassallc, Ferdinand, who may justly be 
regarded as the historic originator of the social- 
democratic movement in Germany, was born at 
Breslau, 11th April 1825. Juke Karl Marx, the 
founder of international socialism, he was of Jewish 
extraction. Lassalle's father was a ))rosporous 
merchant, who intended that his sou also should 
follow' a business career. But as young Feidinand 
preferred a student life, be w'eiit to the univeisities 
of Breslau and Beilin, where he devoted his time 
ehiefly to jihilolog}' and philoso]ihy. In ])hiiosophy 
he was a disciple of Hegel ; and it was his first 
literary ambition to wuibe a work on Heraclitus 
Irom (be Hegelian point of view'. During a stay 
in Paris he made the acouaintance of Heine, who, 
like so many of Tjassalle’s friends, formed the 
higliest opinion of his talent and energy. 

On his return to Berlin in 1845 lie met tlie 
(kmiitess Ilat/feldt, a lady at variance w'ith her 
husband, a wealthy German noble of high rank. 
Taking up her case, fjassalle prosecuted it- liefore 
(hirty-six tribunals, and after eight years of litiga- 
tion forced the husband to a compromise on terms 
most favourable to the count-ess. 

A.S a diHudod adlr^-ent of the democratie republic 
Las.salle took a part iii the revolution of 1848, and 
for disobedience to the authorities at Dii.sscklorf, 
where he then resided, spent six months in prison. 
He lived in ilu! Rhine eoiintry till 1858, when 
he returned to Berlin ; and in 1858 brought out 
the w'ork on Heraclitus, which had been laid aside 
during l-lie Hatzfeldt .suit. 11- at once gave him 
a high place in the learned ciieles of Germany. 
In conducting tin* Hatzfeldt ease, Lassalle had 
gained a very (toiisiderahle legal knowde.dge, and 
this he now utilised in writing a Avork on the philo- 
sophy of law', entitled System oj Actjmred liiyhts 
(1861). It was an attempt to apply the historical 
method to legal ideas and institutions, hut we may 
well question whether he has not often lead into 
history theories of very donhtful validity. 

For many years after 1848 no opjiortuiiity for 
fruitful action had occurred to men of democratic 
opinions. The opening of the Bismarck era in* 
1862 was therefore a welcome eviuit for Lassalle, 
the aim of the latter being to resuscitate the 
democracy in face of the balf-bearted Liberalism of 
liis time. His first <‘flbrt was to show the futility 
of the Liberal policy in opposing army reform. 
A lecture delivered in the spring of 1862 ‘On the 
connection of the present peric^ of liistory witli 
the idea of the w'orking-class ’ strongly brought out 
the contrast between La-ssalle’s position and the 
liberalism of bis day. In his Opeti Letter to a 
committee of German w'orkmeii at Leipzig (1863) 
he still more clearly expressed his dissent, from 
the current Liberalism, and in luminous and com- 
prehensive language expounded the leading points 
of his social democratic programme. His success 
in advocating his views now encouraged him at 
Leipzig to found the Univei-sal German W’oi king- 
men’s Association. Its programme aaus a simple 
one — by all legal means to agitate for univei*sal 
suflTrage. In the autumn of 1863 Lassalle con- 
tinued his agitation on the Rhine, and in the 
winter of 1863-64 he attempted to gain Berlin over 
to his cause, but without success. The chief 
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literary product of the winter was Iiis Bastiat- 
Schulze, or Capital and Labour, in whieli he 
attacked Schulze -Velitzsch, the prominent repre- 
sentative of (Jerman Liberalism. Li Ma}- 1864 
Lassalle hold the last ‘glorious review of his 
army ' on tlu; iihine. 

In the summer of 1864 Lassalle met on the 
Kigi llelone von Dbnniges, a lady whom he 
liad previously known, and by whom lie had 
boon fascinated. They roholved to marry, hut 
encountered the strongest opposition from the 
billy’s parents. Under pressure from them she 
at last renounced Lassalle in favour of the Wal- 
lachian (^ount llacowitza. Mad with rage and 
mortification, Lassalle sent to both her fathei and 
lover a challenge, which was accepted by the latter. 
At the Carouge, a suburb of Genova, liassallo fell 
mortally wounded, and died two day.s aftei wards, 
Hist August 1864. Ilis unworthy end in such a 
miserable affair was the outcome of l.lie weaker 
elements in a remarkable eharactei. Helene von 
Racowil/.a died by suicidt^ at Munich in 1011. 

Lassalle has hdt no systematic expo.sition of his 
views. In the Bast ait- Sch tdzc, which is the nearest 
approach to such an exj»().sition, we find philosophic 
statement too frequently internii»tcd by unjirofit- 
able controversy and unjustifiable abuse of his 
opponent. We can only glean from his works the 
most important [mints of his teaching. Lassalle 
held that the historical devGlo[)inent of Eurojie is 
to culminate in a democracy of labour, in which 
political interests shall be, sul)servient to social -- 
the social (huuocracy. The deniocrai^y of workeis, 
who are destined iU) be the makers and ro[)i(! 
sentatives of the new older, are to be guided by 
science and the highest idi'als of culture and morai- 
ity. But they cannot by tlieir isolated elTorts fulfil 
this high mission ; they need organisation. This 
organisation they will iind in the state, which is, 
and should be, simjily tlu' great as.sociation of 
workers, inasmuch as they constitutii the over- 
whelming majoiily of every community. The 
liberal or bourgeois regime has degraded the stab' 
to the function of policeman or mere protector of 
projierty. It will be the aim of the new epoch to 
raisi? the state to its high and ancient position, 
as the promoter of freedom, culture, morality, and 
progress ; its mission is the development of the 
iiuman race in the way of freedom. 

The working-class, however, need adequate 
material means to enables them to rise to the high 
vocation reseived for them. At [iresent they aie 
crushed by the ir07i htw of ivagcs, the law which 
holds the central and decisive jmsitiou in the sys- 
tem of Lassalle, and which therefore recpiires a 
more lengthened statement. In his exposition of 
the law Lassalle founds on Ricardo and the clas.si- 
cal I'couomists genera,! ly. It was the iloctrine of 
those economists that the workman’s wage repre- 
Ronts what is necessary for his sub.sistence (in 
accordance with the standard of living usual among 
his class) and for the continued su|)ply of labour 
in his family. It is not a fixed quantity ; it rises 
or falls according as the siqiply of labour de- 
cretnies ov increasi^s in jirojiortion to tlie demand 
for it. A rise in wages leads to greater comfort, 
more marriages, «!xc., and these tend to increase 
the supply of labour, and thereby again to lower 
wages. A fall in wages leads to want, sickness, 
abstinence from marriage, &<■., and these tend to 
diminish the supply of labour, and thereby to raise 
wages. There is continual oscillation, but it 
never rises jiermanently above or falls permanently 
below the point necessary for subsistence and the 
continuance of the working-class. Thus, so long 
as the present economic order, of which the iron 
law of wages is an implicate, continues, its inevit- 
able ojieration leaves no hope of real improvement 


for the working-class; in other words, it follows 
from the iron law that the existing order must be 
fundamentally changed. 

For the irori law of wage.s is merely an implicate 
in the regime of capital, the exposition of which 
is the main theme of the Bast t at Schvlzc. With 
Lassalle cajiital is a historical categoi y, the rise of 
whi(‘h we can trace, the disappearance of which 
under altered circumstances wo can foresee. I’lio 
histoiical condilions necessary for the rise of capi- 
tal were the ojiening of the world-market through 
geographical discovery, colonisation anil conquest, 
the develo[)ment of machinery, and of the divi.sion 
of labour, and above all the ajijiropiiation of the 
instruments of labour by a idass, who, employing 
another class of labourers free but destitute of 
capital, pay them a subsistence wage and pocket 
the surplihs. Thus the general ex])osition of capital 
leads us back again to the iron law of wages. 

It is the gist of Lassalle’s polemic against 
8chulze-J)elit/sch that the working-class cannot 
by their unassisted ellorts escajie from the iron law 
o^ wages. The state, whose function it is to j>ro- 
rnote and facilitate the great jirogressive movements 
of humanity, must furnish them with tlu; necessary 
ca[)ital. As the easiest and mildest means of tran- 
sition Lassalle brought forward his scheme of pro- 
ductive associations with state-credit, by which the 
workmen would be their own capitalists, would 
secure the full product of labour, and would thus 
gain for themselves the entire benefit of an ever- 
increasing production. His scheme would more- 
over [uovide the organic germ of an incessant 
develojiment, for the associations would themselvi's 
combine into credit and insurance unions, until the 
industries of the whole country should form a well- 
ordered unity, su[»ersecling the [uesent anarchic 
condition of tilings by a systematic, rational and 
equitable organisation of labour. As the as.socia- 
tions would be .si'lf-governing, thi'ie would be most 
adeijuate guarantee for fieedom ; the state would 
simply see that its credit was not abused. In 
ollect the socialism of Lassalle is a colled, ivism, 
resembling that of Jiodbertus and Mar.x, but in 
many obvious jioints also diflering from theirs. 
Sini'c Las.salle’s time, the political economy of 
(b'rmany has been levolutionised, and the social 
democrats aie an increasing power in the Reichstag 
and the country. 

rHU’Ubteiii oJitod fur tho social deuiooratic [uuty in li 
vols. an edition of Lassallc's socialistic wa-itin;^s (IHPl d)4). 
tSeo tlui articles Marx, Socialism ; nionogra])hs on 
Lassalle by liern.stein (iMig. tians, IHIKI). lirandt (IHl).')), 
Aaberg ( ISS.’i), JJrandes ( Eng. trails. lUll ), Oncken(ll>04); 
Mehriiig, Gesrhirhte d(r Dentsr/a n SoriaMeinokruHr ; 
Laveloyc, Ac Sovwlisva vontrmporain (Eng. tran.s. 
Socialism of To-dai/) •, J. Ilae, <hnfniipoi’ar>/ Sonati.^711 ; 
W. H. Dawson, Ucr/nnn Socudisni mid Ferdinand 
Lassalle: Helene von llacowitza’s Memoirs (1H7'J and 
11)10) : and Geosge Meiedith's Traijie (’oniniiii'ii.s. 

LilSSClK WiidiiAM, astionomer, Itoni at Bolton, 
in lyancashirc, on 18th .)une 1799, ‘belongs to tliat 
clas.s of observers who have created their own 
instrumental means.’ He built liimself a private 
ob.servatory at Starlield, near Liveijiool, about 
1820, and observed there dov n to 1861. There, too, 
be constructed and mounted equatorially reflect- 
ing telescopes of 9 inches aperture and 2 feet 
aperture successively. The sjieculum of the latter 
was polishe.il by means of a machine of Lassell’s 
own invention. With this same telescope he dis 
covered the satellite of Nejitune (1847“); the 
eighth satellite of Saturn (1848), simultaneously 
with Prof. Bond of Harvard ; and two new satel- 
lites of Uranus (ISol). lu 1861 be went out to 
Malta, and tliere set up a reflecting telescojie of 
4 feet aperture and ,‘17 feet focal length, mounted 
equatorially ; with this he made observations until 
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1865, chiefly of nebuhe and the satellites he had 
<liscoveied. After his return to En^^dand he trans- 
ferred his observatory to near Maidenhead. There 
he died on 5th October 1880. See Memoirs of 
Astro n. >Soc., vol. xxxvi., for his work in Malta, 
and Trans. Roy. Soc. (1874) for a description of 
liis polishin}^ machine. 

Lasseil, Chuistian, orientalist, was lx)rn on 
22d October 1 800 at liergen, in Norway, and studied 
at Cluistiania, Heidelberg, and Bonn. Ho assLsted 
Scdilegel in the publication of the Rdmdyana and 
Hitopadcsa, and translated into Latin Jayadova’s 
Gitaqoiuuda. He also associated himself with 
Eug^jue Burnouf in the ICssai snr le Pali (Paris, 
1826). Jn 1880 he became extra-ordinary and in 
1840 ordinary professor of Ancient Indian Lan- 
guages and liiterature at Bonn, and taught there 
until dis.ilded by blindn(iss in 1864. Ho edited 
many Sanskrit works, deej)ly inve.stigated the 
relations of the oriental languages and antiqui- 
ties, and published several very important books. 
Amongst them are works on Persian Cuneiforms 
(18.86 and 1845); on the Creek Kings in Bactria 
(18.88); Instii ntioncs Ijinyiuc Prarrit' v (18.87); 
bis great work on Ivdisdic Alterlhuiuskmide. a 
critical hisloiy of Indian civilisation (1844-61; 
new ed. 1867- 74), &:c. He contributed much t(» 
oui knowledge of the cuneiform inscriptions, of 
the inscriptions of ancient Italy, and of the ancient 
and modern Iranian dialects. He w'a.s one of tbe 
founders of the Zrifsrhrift for die Kmidc des 
Morqcnlandes. He die<l at Bonn, IMh May 
1S76. 

Las.SO (SiJanisb a thin, well -idaited 

rope of law bide, u.sed in Spanish America for 
catciiing wild cattle. One end i.s fastened to the 
s.'iddle geai of the man who uses it, the other ends 
in a small biviss ling, by means of wdiich a running 
noose, usually 8 feet wide, is formed. The rider 
bolds a coil of the lasso in tbn left b.and ; with the 
right he dexterously wbii’ls the open noo.se round 
his be.ad, and bin Is it (to no great ilistance, but 
with a wondeifully .sure aim) .so a.s to fall 
over a given object— round the horns of a wild 
ox, or the like. In Mexico the lasso is ki rcata 
(‘the rope’); thence the term lariat for a kind 
ot lasso in the United States. The l}is.so has been 
used in warfare with deadly effect. See Bolas. 

Lsiksus, 0ii6ANr)U.s, or Orlando di Lasso 
(e. 15.82-64), composer of many masses, motets, 
*&c., was 1)0111 at Mens, and died at Munich, having 
visited Italy, England, and France, .and been 
cnnolded by Maximilian 11. in 1570. See Lives 
by Decleve (Mons, 1894) ami Destouebes (Mun. 
1894). 

LilStovo. See Laiios'I’a. 

LRtllki'si (Turk. Ladiliii/ch), a decayed seaport 
of Syria, with a sanded-up harbour, stands on .a 
rocky ca[)e 75 miles N. of Tripoli. It possesses 
remains of Uomau building.s, having been a flourish- 
ing port during the early emiiire ; it was still a 
wealthy city at the time of the (bnisades. The 
present town occupies the site of the ancient 
Laudirea ad Mare, which was founded by Seleucus 
Nicator, and named after his mother. Pop. esti- 
mated at 20,000, who export the Latakia tobacco, 
grown on the hills in the interior, and some grain, 
silk, sponges, oils, &c. 

Lateau, Louise. See Stigmatisation. 
Lateen-sail. See Sail. 

La T6iie. See Lake-dwellings, Iron Age. 
Latent Heat. See Heat, and Evaporation. 

Latent Life, a phrase often used to describe 
the physiological condition of organisms in which 
the functions are for a time suspended, without 
losing the power of future activity. The condition 


is one of the grades between full life and total 
death, and was contrasted by Claude Bernard with 
the ‘ constant life ’ of most organisms, and with the 
‘ oscillant life ’ of those which hibernate. It is 
illustrated by dry seeds and quiescent spores, by 
encysted ova and Protists, and by those animals 
and plants (e.g. paste-eels and lichens) which 
survive desiccation. See Desiccation, Life. 

Laterally Church of St John, the first 
ill dignity of the Koman churches, styled in 
Koman usage ‘the Mother and Head of all the 
churches of the city and tlie world ; ’ as cathedral 
church of Rome it siirpa-sses St Peter’s in dignity. 
It is called Lateran from its occupying the site 
of the splendid palace of Plantius Lateranns, 
which, having escheated (66 A. D.) in consequence 
of Lateranns being imjilicated in the conspiracy of 
the Piso.s, became inqierial proiierty, and was 
given to St Sylvester hjy the Emperor (.’onstantine. 
It was originall}" dedicated to the Saviour; hut 
Lucius II., who rebuilt it in the middle of the 
12tli century, dedicated it to St John tlie Baptist; 
in 1586 it was completely demolished by Sixtus V., 
and rebuilt from jilans by Fontana. It lias been the 
scene of live councils, regarded as fccnmenical by 
the Roman Chinch (see COUNCIL). The Lateran 
Palace W'as the habitual residence of the popes 
till the 14th century. Po.ssession wa.s guaranteed 
to the poi)es in 1871. Pius IX. converted a 
portion of it into a museum of classical sculpture 
and early Chiistian anti(juitie.s. In the piazza of 
the church stand.s the celebrated relic called the 
‘ScalaSanIa,’ or ‘ Holy Staircase,’ which is reputed 
to he the .stairs of Pilate’s house at Jerusalem. 

LatcritlS a miimuil sul)stan(!e, the ju-oduct of 
th(i disintegration and ))aitial dfs'omiiosition of vaii- 
ons igneous and .schistose rocks. It often attains 
a v(>ry (ionsiderahle thickness, especially in tiopical 
regions, Avliore the heat is extreme and the rainfall 
at certain sea.sons is copious. In such regions the 
chemical decompo.silion of rocks is more or less 
rapidly effected, and tlie lesnlting jirod nets may he 
swept by the rains over wide areas. 8'he earth 
.so formed is generally led in colour, a.s in Ceylon, 
wlicre in tl>e dry sea.son it is blown about as a fine 
<lust and imparts ibs hue to every neglected article 
and to the dresses of the inhabitants. The red- 
ness of the streets and roads attracts the iiotii'e 
of every stranger at Callc and Colombo. Jn the 
Deccan laterite derived from the decompo.silion of 
the basalts of the great plateaus reaches a thick - 
ne.ss in nianj'^ places of u]) wards of 150 feet. It 
differs from tlie ‘clays’ of temperate regions in 
consisting, not of hydrated aluminous .silicates, hut 
of mixtures of hydrous alumina, silica, and other 
oxides. 

Lutl'X, in Botany, the sap of plants after it has 
been elaborated in the leaves. See Sap. 

Latgfalc, the eastern district of Lettlandjq.v. j. 
Latham, Rorkrt Gordon, ethnologist and 
])hilologist, was horn ‘24th March 181‘2 at the 
vicarage of Billiiighorough, in Lincolnshire. From 
Eton he pas.sed in 18‘29 to King’s College, (Cam- 
bridge, of which in due course he was elected 
fellow. In 1842 he took the degree of M.D. ; hut 
nine years before a tour in Denmark and Nm way 
had led him to direct his attention ])articularly 
to Scandinavian philology. From 1842 to 1849 he 
hold appointments in connection with London hos- 
pitals ; already in 1839 he had been elected pro- 
fessor of the English Language and Literature in 
University College, London; and in 1852 he hecanio 
director of the ethnological department of the 
Crystal Palace. His first Avork was Norway and 
the Nomoeginns (1840), followed )).y translations 
from Tegner’s Frithiof's Saga. His well-known 
work, English Language, published in 1841, went 
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through uiinitMous editions. The Natural History 
of the Varieties of Mankind (1850) was justly 
accepted as a valuable contribution to ethnology. 
Many otliei works on etlinology and philology 
followed. The fact should be specially emphasised 
that in I H62 Latham entered the field against Las.sen, 
Jiopp, I’ott, Grimm, and Max Muller, rejecting 
the Central Asian theory of the ‘good Aryan,’ and 
allirming the view advanced before him by Omalius 
d ’ I J al 1 oy, and since by Pen ka, Schrader, Isaac Tay lor, 
Sayce, and others, that the Aryan race originated 
in Europe, lie sufVered for years from apha.sia, and 
died at Jbitney, 9th March 1888. Since 1863 he 
had had a government pension of £100. See the 
obituary by Watts- Dunton in the Aihciaeum. 

Lathis See TtiiiNiNCi. 

Lathoill House, the seat of the Earl of 
Lathom, in Lam^ashire, 24 miles KNE. of Ormskirk. 
It is a Grecian mansion, built about 1750. lt.s pre- 
decessor was sjdendidly defended by the ('ounte.ss 
of Derby (see Dkrhv, E\kj. ok) in Kill. 

Latliriea. See iNSKtri /vonons Pi.an't.< 

Laths, small stri])s of wood of various lengths, 
rarely more than 4 feet, are made either by splitting 
lath wood, which is the Norway spruce {Abies pec - 
tinata), or else they are sawn from Canada deal, 
’riie sawn laths art; duo to the development of 
sawmills in Canada, whicli thus use up the small 
portions of the him her. Laths are usecl for nailing | 
to tb(* uprights of ])artition- walls and to the. rafters 
of ceilings ; they are placed slightly apart to 
receive tlie plaster, which, by being jiressed into 
the intervails, i.s retained, and when dry is Indd 
securely on the wall. Slaters’ laths an^ longer 
strij)s of wood, nailed on to the framenork of 
the roof for the purpose of sustaining the slates, 
which are fastened to the. laths by nails. 

LatliyrilS, a genus of Legiiminosa* (Papilio- 
nace.T), of which tin; beat -known species is the 
Sweet pea ( Lathyrns (tdorafiis). A native of Sicily 
and <d/her pai ts of the south of Europe, it has betm 
e\ilLivated for its beautiful and fvagrant flowers 
in Ih’ilish ganhms for about two hundred years. 

The varicti(!s 
are. very num- 
erous, distin- 
guished chiefly 
by the different 
shades ofeolonr 
of the flowers. 

1 1 is cultivated 
as a hardy 
amnial, and is 
.so hardy that, 
it may Ije .sown 
in autumn, and 
will not only 
withstand the 
cold of winter 
in all but the 
coldest dis- 
tricts, but will 
bloom earlier 
and better than 
when sown 
only in spring. 
Sowing in the 
latter season is, 
however,necos- 
Litter Vetch {Lnihyrm montanvr). sary to provide 
ft. stamtanl of Llio corolla. nrolongation of 

blpom. Other 

s])ecle8 of Lathyrus are of interest either as orna 
mental plants or for the food for man or cuttle 
which they yield. The Everlasting Pea (/>. la/i 
foliiis) is ari old favourite in flower-gardens on 
«,ccount of its handsome hnt scentless flowers?. The 


roots of L. tuherosus are eaten in Holland and 
other countries where it grows plentifully. The 
Chickling Vetch (L. sativus) is much used in 
Switzerland as fodder for cattle. The seeds ground 
into meal make jsalatable biead, hnt to its use 
Avere ascribed sudden attacks of loss of j)()wer and 
rigidity of the limbs in both men and the lower 
animal.s, which were so prevalent in the latter part 
of the 17 tb and early in the 18tb century that an 
edict Avas issued foii)id(ling its use. Mixed Avilb 
half the quant/ity of Avbeat-flour it is said to bo 
wbole-some; the peasantry in Italy nseiliii thi.sAvay. 

Of the ten Jiritish species, several are Avell knoAvn 
ns ‘ vetchling.s. ’ TJie Litter Vetch (Laf/njrus mon- 
tanns) has creeping roots, Avhich swell out into 
tubers at irregular intervals. The tubers have* a 
sweet taste, resembling that of lirpiorice, and are 
soAigbt after by children; in some Y^a’ts of the, 
Iliglilands of Scotland they liave been made into 
a beverage by bruising and steeping in Avater, and 
also ])y steeping them in Avliisky ; tliey fuc Avell 
llavoined an<l nutritious when boiled oi i ousted. 

Latiflllldia, large J)rivate estates, a\ ci c hi oken up 
by tlie Koman Agrarian LaAvs (q.A.). Sec ( InACCnus. 

Latimer, IIiTCiil, Protestant martyr, was born 
at Tliunaiston, near Leicester, about tlie y(':ir J 185. 
‘My father,’ In* tells ns, ‘was a yeoman, and bad no 
lands of bis oavu ; only Ik? had a fii.rm of thioe nr 
four jiound hy year at the nttci iuost, ami heumj)oii 
Ik? tilled as much as kept half a dozen nK?n. He 
had Avalk for a hundrecl sheej) ; and my motln'r 
milked thirty kine. lie ke]>t me to seiiool . . . 
and Avas as diligent to teach mo to .shoot as to learn 
me any other thing.’ An only son, Hugh Avas sent 
at fourteen to (.‘amhridgo, in 1510 (while still «ii 
undergra<luate) was electe?! a fellow of Clare, and, 
Imving taken orders .some nim? years befon?, was in 
l.5‘23 apjiointoil a university preacher. In 15‘24 
for hislI.D. thesis he delivered a jdiilijipic against 
Melancbthon, for he Avas, in Ids oavii Avords, ‘as 
obstinati? a pajiist as any in England.’ Ne.\l/ year, 
however, through miicb talk Avith Bilney (q.v. ), 
he ‘began to smell the AVord of God, forsaking tin? 
school doctors and such fooleries,’ and soon becom- 
ing noted as a zealous YireacboT of the loformed 
doctrine.s. The con.secpience of this new-born zeal 
was that many of the adherents of the old faitli 
Avere strongly excited against him, and he Avas 
embroiled in controversies. Tlie question of the 
divorce brought Latiniei- more into notice. Ho Avas 
one of the Cambridge divines apjiointed to e.vamine 
as to the lawfulness of Henry s marriage., and be 
declared on the king’s side. This .secured him the 
royal favour, and lie was made chaY»lain to Anne 
Boleyn and rector of West Kington in Wiltshire. 
In 1535 he Avas consecrated Bishop of Woicester; 
and at the ojiening of Convocation on 9tb June 
1536 he preached two powerful sermons urging the 
work of reformation. After a Avhile that work 
rather retrograded than advanced, and Latimoi- 
found himself with his bold oydnions in little favour 
at court. He retired to his diocese, and laboured 
there in a continual round of ‘ leaching, jireaching, 
exhorting, Avritiiig, correcting, and reforming, either 
as ability Avould serve or the time would bear. ’ This 
Avas his true vocation ; Ik? was an eminently practi- 
cal reformer. TaaIcc during Henry’s reign he was 
sent to the Tower, in 15.39 and 1546, on tlie former 
occasion resigning his bishopric. At EdAvard VI.’s 
acce.ssion he peremjitorily declined to resume his 
episoojAal functions, but devoted himself to jireach- 
irig and practical Avorks of benevolence. The pulpit 
was his great power, and by his stirring, homely 
.sermons he did mncli to rouse a spirit of religions 
earnestness throughout the land. At length by 
EdAvard’s death (1553) he Avas stayed in his course 
of activity. In April 1554 he was examined at 
Oxford, and committed to Bocardo, the common gaol 
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there, where he lay for more than a twelvemonth, 
feeble, sickly, worn out with his hardships. In 
Sei)bember 1555, with Kidley and Crammer, lie was 
broii^-ht before a commission, and after an igno- 
minious trial was found guilty of heresy and handed 
over to the secular power. On 16th October he 
was burned with Ridley opposite Balliol College. 

His sermons and letters were edited for the Parker 
Society by Corrie (1844-45); and Arber reprinted some 
of tlie sermons. See Lives by Gilpin (1755), JJemaus 
( 18G9 ; new od. 1881 ), and K. M. and A. J. Carlyle ( 1899 ). 

Latin Empire, part of the Byzantine empire 
seized in 1204 by Crusaders who made Constanti- 
nople their capital, overthrowm hy the Greeks in 
1261. See BvzANTiNE Empire. 

Latini, Brunetto, who died in old age towards 
the end ol the 18th century, was born at Florence 
about 1210, became a conspicuous Guelph, spent 
some six years in France, and held several higli 
oflices at Florence, including that of priorc. 
Dante’s acknowledged debt to him is probably 
inisinteipieted when Brunetto is said to have been 
his tutoi. In France he wrote the Tesoro or Teso- 
rt flo, a heptasyllahic Italian ])oem of the type of 
the lionian dc la Bose; and in French, as ‘more 
delightful and widely known than Italian,’ the 
prose L/-r/r,s‘ don Trc-wr, a sort of encyclopa‘<lia 
of inedia'val lore, fioiu Latin and French sources 
jiiaiiily. See hooks on him hy Sundhy (French 
trails.' 1884) and Marche.siiii ( 1887-90). 

Latin Laii$tua$fe and Literature. Latin 
is one of the memhers of the Aryan or Indo- 
liinopean family of languages. In ancient Italy 
several languages weie in use ; of which Ftrusc.an, 
spoken in Etruria (fi.v. ), was non- Aryan, and 
very distinct fioni all the other Italic tongues. 
The latter fall into two main groups: the Uinhro- 
SaheMian, including ITmbriaii, Osoan or Samnite, 
and Sabine ; and the Latin, spoken in Latium, and 
piobably at one time in Campania and Lucania, 
aftiM wards partly Hellenised. This Italic group 
seems to have had closer afiinities with the (’eltic 
tongues than with Greek (see Grf.eCE). For the 
‘ Italic dialects ’ in general see the section Ancient 
I.anffnaqes in the artiide Italy, and for the reha- 
tion of the Italian tribes to one another see Rome. 
Latin was the language of Rome. The growth of 
Rome led to dominance of the Latin over the 
other.s ; and under Greek influence Latin became 
a great literary tongue. 

Latin has played a great part in the history of 
language, entering largely, as it did, after Rome’s 
conquests into the dialects of Spain and Gaul, 
countries thoroughly permeated by Itoman life and 
civilisation. The Romance languages are built up 
of Latin, are indeed Latin in a new dress. Italian 
may be described as modern Latin ; French and 
Spanish, the latter e8])ecially, are based mainlj' on 
Latin ; and English, of course, has borrowed largely 
from Latin. (See Romance Lancjuages, the rele- 
vant sections on the Italian, French, Spanish, and 
other Romance tongues. ) 

Latin reflects admirably the leading character- 
istics of the Roman jieople. It is the language of 
a practical, hard-headed ])eople, who felt them- 
selves called to rule, to give laws, and to establish 
order. Virgil’s famous verse, ‘Tu regere imperio 
opulos, Romaiie, memento’ (AEneid, vi. 852), 
appily ex])ressed the genius of Rome. Latin, it 
has been said, is the voice of Empire and of Law^ ; 
it suits history, politics, jurisprudence, the business 
of the law'-court, but it is not pliant or flexible 
enough to lend itself to the subtleties of philosophi- 
cal speculation or to the refinements of the highest 
poetry. Horace, with all his skill, evidently fonn<l, 
in the composition of his odes, that Latin did not 
run very easily into a lyric mould. 


Of literature, properly so called, there was nothing 
at Rome till the 3ra century B.c. It then took the 
form of annals ; we can hardly dignify it mth the 
name of ‘history.’ These annals w^ere, in part at 
least, based on old family chronicles, which the 
conservative spirit of the Romans jealously guarded. 
Family life in the great houses of Romo was in- 
tensely strong ; a funeral w'as always a very solemn 
and impressive ceremony, and was never complete 
without an oration commemorating the merits of 
the deceased man. These orations, or at anyrate 
the heads of them, were committed to writing and 
treasured in the family aridiives, and in tliein the 
annalists of the 3d century B.c. found their mate- 
rials. The early history of Rome would, in fact, 
be made up of the tiKMuorials of a few' noble families. 
The systematic tri!atment of it was undertaken 
towartls the close of the 3d century by Fabius 
Pictor and Cincius Alimentus, who, however, w'rote 
in Greek, feeling no doubt that as yet Latin w'as 
hardly equal to the demands of literary composi- 
Tion. Tlie famous Marcus Porcius Cato, the Censor, 
as be wa.s styled, who had fought in the great war 
with Hannibal, and who lived on into the middle of 
the 2d century B.C., seems to have been the father 
of Latin prose. His history of his own time, and 
his Origines, in w'hieh lie discussed the origin of 
Rome and of some other cities of Italy, were the 
first important works written in the Latin language. 
Only a few’ meagre fi agmeiits have come dow'n to 
us. 

Contemporary with these men were two poets, 
N.evius and Ennius— metrical annalists w'e may 
call them— who gave the Romans histories in verso 
of the first and second Punic w'urs. Nuwius wrote 
in the old native Italian metre -Saturnian, as it 
W'as termed ; Ennius (half a Greek by birth) intro- 
duced the Greek hexameter. With these two poets, 
both men of considerable genius, Latin literature 
made a <lecide<l advance. A few poor fragments 
of their works are still extant, suflicient to show' 
that they accepted the current legends and tradi- 
tions about the origin of Koine. 

Side hy side with these essays in epic poetry 
there grew up a dramatic literature, to whiou 
Ennius and Nievius also contributed. This arose 
in the 3d century H.c. out of rude old Italian stage 
repreaoiitations connected with popular festivals, and 
from a growing acquaintance with Greek culture, 
W'hieh by this time was widely diffused throughout 
Italy. The rough Latin humour, not much better 
than a sort of horseplay, could not evolve anything 
that deserved to ho called the drama till it had 
come into contact with Greek art. The lirst play 
is said to have been exhibited on a Roman stage 
nrnler tlie superintendence of Livius Andronicus, 
a Greek from Tarentum, whom we may regard as 
the father of Roman dramatic poetry. From that 
time the theatre became a recognised institution 
among the Romans. The plays of Andronicus 
were adaptations, almost translations, from the 
Greek ; for the most part they seem to have been 
clumsy, inartistic performances. Still, they were 
popular and very widely circulated, and gave the 
Romans a decided taste for theatrical entertain- 
ments. Ennius and Nievius improved on them ; 
nor did they confine themselves to a servile imita- 
tion of the Greeks, but aspired to build uji a truly 
national drama, taking their subjects from old 
Roman legends or even from the history of their 
time. Tragedy as well as comedy, though never 
equally popular, now took its place at Rome. 
Tlirougli Ennius more especially the rather ques- 
tionable moral influence of the clever and subtle 
Euripides, with its cosmopolitan and denationalis- 
ing tendencies, filtered down into the Roman mind, 
with the result of somewhat w'eakening the fibre 
of Roman character. Of Roman tragedy, however,. 
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we know but little ; .sensational horrors seem to 
have been peculiarly attractive, fostering perhaps 
the vile taHt(* which subsequently found its gratifi- 
cation in the gladiatorial combats. Of comedy the 
chief and to us the best-known representative is 
Plaiitu.s, deservedly a most popular poet with the 
Jioman people, a.s his twenty extant plays testify, 
full as they are of original humour, of bright, witty 
dialogue, and funny, laughable incidents. Plautus, 
it seems, was exhibiting his plays in the latter 
])jiit of the .Sd and the early years of the 2nd 
century B.c. Terence followe(i at no distant inter- 
val ; six of his comedies which have come down 
to us show that a rather more refined and culti 
vated taste was coming into fashion. There is 
something of a modern tone and flavour about 
'I'erence. He is a pleasing, graceful writer, without, 
however, much originality ; he in fact did little more 
than reproduce Greek comedies, especially tho.se of 
Menander. 

There was another branch of literature alongsi<le 
of the drama, distinctively Roman, .so that Quin- 
tilian (x. 1, 1)3) says of it ‘ it is all our own.’ This 
was satire satura,’ as the Homans called it — by 
which they seem to have meant both a sort of 
rude dramatic medley or miscellany, ami a string of 
reflection, in a poetical form, on mankind and the 
world in general. Imleed all poetry that could not 
1 k! classed as e})ic or dramatic came under the head 
of satire. Theie was nothing necessarily satirical 
in our Rens(i about it. Ennius was a writer of 
‘satires' in the old meaning of the phrase; but it 
was Lucilius, in the latter half of tne 2d century 
n.c., wlio introduced \vhat we understand by 
‘satires,’ and prepared the way for Horace and 
duvenal. It was rrom the poets of the old ( Ireek 
comedy, from Aristophanes, Enjadis, and Cratimis, 
that he borrowed the idea of political .satire, in 
which, it seems, he allowed himself the utino.st 
fn'cdom. 'I'hc ]>uhlic men of the day were the sub- 
jects of his attacks, and be lashed them, it is sai<l, 
with merciless .severity. His versification W’as 
rough, hut he was undoubtedly a man of real wit 
and genius. We have unfortunately only a few 
s<*Taps of his poetry. 

Prose lileiature was but poorly repre.sented in 
the 2d century H.fi, by a few inferior historians, or 
rather annalist s, of whom Cicero and Tacitus express 
a very mean opinion. They seem to have been 
utterly unciitical chroniclers, ridiculously preten- 
tious, and always straining after rhetorical ellect. 
Jii the early part of the 1st century was a historian 
of .some merit, Sisenna, wlu) deH(;ril)e<i the social 
war and the civil wars of Marius and Sulla, C3cero 
speaks of Jiini with considerable praise {Brutus, 
tit), and Sallust {J uyurtha, 95) says that in liis 
tr(*atmcnt of the period of Sulla he was a careful 
and painstaking writer. 

In the 1st century n.c. Roman literature made a 
^rcat advance. A man of [wodigioiis learning and 
indu.stry, Marcus 'I’erentius Vairo, poured forth a I 
multitude r)f works on every variety of subject, dis- ' 
eu.ssing agriculture in a treatise which has come 
down to us, and i>hilology, grammar, and antiquities 
in elaborate <lissertations which are unhappily lost. 
Varro, too, was a prolilic writer of ‘satires,’ which 
in his case seem to have taken the form of moral 
And philosophical essays, more or less resembling the 
papei s in thG Rambler and tijtcctator, or Cicero's short 
dialogues on ‘friendship’ and ‘old age.’ Varro’a 
heart was with the old lire of Rome, and he liked to 
ridicule the new lights and Greek jdiilosoijhy, then 
becoming fashionaole. Imhicd he was a witty and 
lively satirist, as we may see from our. extant frag- 
ment, and he must certainly have been one of the 
very first of Roman men of letters, a profound 
stmlent and a clever essayist. 

Cicero was ten years junior to Varro. It was 


the aim of his life to create a perfect prose style, 
and in this he has generally been regarded as suc- 
cessful. As head of the Roman to he was accepted 
as an arbiter of finished composition and of correct 
taste. His speeclies were published after careful 
revision as political pamphlets. In his numerous 
philosophical works he dexterously adapted Latin 
to Greek thought and speculation, achieving with 
considerable success a oillicult work which had 
hitherto been hut very inqierfectly accomplished. 
The general verdict on him is, and as far as we 
can see will always be, tliat he was a consummate 
artist in style, if hot a deep or fmitful tliinker. 

In poetry, in the first half of the 1st century, 
there was a new departure, a school which formed 
itself on the model of the Greek fashionable poets. 
At the head of this movement stands Catullus, the 
first to naturalise Gretjk lyric metres at Rome, a 
man of genuine poetic feeling and with true pathos. 
There is a more hearty ring about his jxietry than 
in the more elaborate odes of Horatxi, Catullus 
had a touch of genius as well as scholarship and 
culture. His poems — the coarse ones too, it must 
he feared — accurately reflect the tone of gay Roman 
fashionable society, A widely diirerent poet was 
the earnest and philosophical Lucretius, wlio in his 
JJc Rcrum Natura puts the doctrines of Ei)icurean- 
ism, acceptable no doubt to many of his contem- 
Muaries, into the dre.ss of hexaimdor vei’se, in which 
«e con.siderab]y improved on Ennius. Theni is a 
stateliness if not much grace about the hexameteis 
of Lucretius. The subject-matter of his work is 
decidedly unpoeti(;, hut the genius of a poet mak(‘s 
itself felt in several i)assages. In the midst of a 
dreary wilderne.ss are many beautiful s])ots and 
resting-places. 

The later part of the 1st century was the great 
age of Roman poetry, the age of Virgil, Horace, 
and Ovid, familiar names throughout the whole 
civilised world. The fact that we happily possess 
their works entire is a proof of the liigu estimation 
in which they were held. Much of what is best in 
modern poetry is distinctly traceable to their in- 
.s]uration. It has been the fashion to sjieak of this 
j>eriod as the Augustan ag(‘. 

Virgil (70- 19 n.c. ), said to have been a great 
admirer of Lucretius, to whom he was (‘.vidently 
indebted, has the special merit of having l)rought 
Latin hexameter vors(; to exqui.site perfection. 
'I'here are no hexameters in the whoh‘ range of 
Latin poetry to compare with those of Virgil. II is 
]X!Culiar charm lie,s in a nice subtlety and refine- 
ment of expression, which makes tlie work of a 
translator almost hopeless. Hlvery scholar recog- 
nises the great difliculty of Virgil. His Pastorals 
{RucuU(;s) and his four Georgies, poems on the 
various pliases of agricultural life, and written, it 
would seem, to stimulate a healthy taste for rural 
ldea.sure.s, were direct imitations of Greek originals. 
Along with minute de.scriptions of farming opera- 
tions, which he forces into veise with extraordinary 
ingenuity, are beautiful and highly poetic episodes 
—as, for instance, when he sings the praises of the 
farmer’s life by way of conclusion to his second 
<feorgic, or tells the tale of Orpheus and Eiirydico 
in the fourth anti last of t hese poems. In his JCneid 
he imitates Homer ; here he writes with the defin- 
ite purpose of stirring Roman patriotism, tracing 
back Rome’s origin tr* 'Iroy and to the gods, while 
he seeks to [dease Augustus by suggesting a com- 
piu-ison hetwep him and the trojan hero ^Eueas. 
Viigil stood high in the emperor’s favour, anti rt)se 
from the rank of rathei a small country squire to 
a foremost place in the great fashioiuibJe world of 
Rome. 

Horace (65-8 li.c. ) was a man of very humble 
origin, the son of a father who had been a slave, 
but he received a liberal education, which his natural 
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genius enabled him to turn to good account. His 
Oden are to a great extent imitations of Greek lyric 
poetry, his metres are borrowed from the Greek ; 
still there is much that is truly original in them, 
much that is distinctly Roman, and there is an 
indescribable charm about the exquisite finish of 
the language. Their peculiar grace and beauty, 
Avhich to all Latin scholars are most delightful, 
seem to evaporate even in the most skilful transla- 
tions. Iji his satires and epistles, the most popular 
of his writings, because so full of homely common 
sense and a pleasant, genial humour, there is a 
charming lightness of touch, an easy natural style 
and manner which perhaps have never been equalled. 
His laugh has no bitterness ; of satire in one sense 
tliere is next to nothing in these amusing essays. 

‘ Tlie terseness of Ids language,’ it has been well 
said, ‘is that of a proverb, neat because homely.’ 
Like Virgil, whose friend he was, Horace enjoyed 
the favour of Augustus. 

Ovid (48 i).c.-18 A.D.) is the most voluminous of 
tlie Roman poets, and his facility in poetic com- 
tosition seems to have been absolutely boundless, 
lis verse is a marvel of cleverness and ingenuity. 
His great poem, the Metamoj^hoses, is a collection 
of mythological stories, turning on the change of 
men and women into animals, trees, plants, or 
flowers. His Fasti or lioDian Caleiidar, a sort of 
}»o*‘ti(‘al almanac, abounding in well-told stories 
of old Rome and her heroes, is on the whole 
pleasant reading. His love jmeins, on which he 
specially prided himself and no doubt took gieat 
delight, are very bright and playful, in style and 
exinession almost i)erfeet, but they have nol. much 
depth of sentiment, and here and there they arc .so 
sensuous as to lur positively ofleiisive. (.ine can 
well undo stand how it was said of him that he 
corrupted the moials of youth. He hns h(‘en 
fairly well described as the poet of fashionable 
soci(!ty. From some cause unknown to us he 
was forced to end his day.s in a sort of Sibeiian 
exile on the shores of the Black Sea. 

Two poets, writers of elegiac verse, contem- 
poraries of Ovid, deserve a passing mention — Pro- 
pertius and Tibullus : the first learned, pedantic, 
and obscure, yet often rising with true poetic 
fervour into a manly dignity and nobleness of 
thought ; the latter sweet and tender, with a 
deciued tinge of melancholy, the melancholy of a 
Roman who resigned himself to what he regarded 
as the fallen fortunes of his country, ana who 
deliberately kei)t aloof from the imperial court. 
Tibullus was the friend of Horace and Ovid. 

Prose- literature in the 1st century B.c, was re- 
)resented by Cjcsar, Sallust, and Livy. The great 
Ve.sar wrote the history of his campaigns in a style 
admirably .suited to the subject-matter, and recog- 
nised by all Rcholai s as a specimen of the best and 
purest Latinity. Sallust (86-34 B.c.), whom we 
know through his narratives of the Catiline con- 
spiracy and the war with Jugurtha, modelled him- 
self on Thucydides, and like him aimed at a philo- 
soj)hical treatment of hi.story. As yet Romo had 
had mere annalists ; in Sallust she found a man 
who really deserved to be called a ‘historian.’ Of 
his Histories, a work which is said to have treated 
of the period immediately following Bulla’s death, 
we have but fragments. 

Livy (59 B.c. -19 A.D.) was sinmly a man of 
letters, taking no part in politics. His great work, 
the history of Rome from the beginning down to 
9 B.C., the year of the last campaign of Drusus in 
Germany, and of his death, written during the 
reign of Augustus, with whom he was on friendly 
terms, though himself a republican, was comprised 
in 142 books, of which we possess 36, the last of 
these bringing us down to 167 B.c., the year of the 
annexation of Macedonia as a province to Rome. 


Livy’s treatment of his subject evidently became 
fuller and more detailed as he approached his own 
time. Hence the loss of his later books is irre- 
parable. As it is, we have not adequate material 
for a thorough history of Rome in the 1st century 
B.c. Livy’s style is all that can be desired, bright 
and lively, as picturesque as that of our own 
Macaulay, but he is not a learned or critical 
writer ; he wrote for the public generally, not for 
scholars or antiquaries ; his aim in facit was to 
popularise the histoiy of Roirui and to magnify her 
empire, not to sift the legends which had gathered 
round her origin and early growth. 

The last years of Augustus, and indeed most of 
the Ist century A.D., were, as regards literature, 
almost a barren desert : no poetry or any account, no 
forensic oratorv, which under the empire had little 
scope, and no histoiy. With Dornitian, the last of 
the Caesars (81-96 A.D. ), came a revival of letters, 
the silver age of Latinity, as it has been called, 
marked by the names of Juvenal, Tacitus, Pliny 
the Younger, and Quintilian. Under Nero indeed 
there had been a few minor lights in Uteratme : liie 
satiri.st Persius, spirited and dramatic, but obscure 
and afl'ected, reminding one here and there of 
Browning ; Lucan, author of a poem once read in 
schools and universities, describing under the title 
Plmrsalia the civil war of Ciesar and Pompoy, ; 
jind Seneca, whose essays on morals and philosophy 
embo<ly what >vas best in Stoicism, while his plays 
are rhetorical rather than dramatic. To the.se we 
may add the witty epigrammatist Martial and the 
learned and laborious Pliny the I'ldcr (‘23 79 A.D.), 
in whose IJisiory we have a compiehensive 

work on geography, botany, zoologj', medicine, 
with attempted explanations of every kind of 
natural phenomena. A compilation rather tha» 
an original work, it is very tiseful as giving us an 
insight into the physical philosophy of the ancient 
world. 

.Juvenal’s' satires— 8atire.s in our sense of the 
word, bitter and savage -were published in the 
early part of the 2d century A.D., under Trajan 
and Hadrian. The man’s homjst indignation against 
the vulgar rich and the cringing tribe of jiarasitea 
and fortune- hunters, with whidi Rome swarmetl, 
has our hearty sympathy, and it is expressed in 
pure, vigorous Latin. Johnson has imitated two 
of his satires in his London and liLs Vanity of 
Human Wishes. 

The most conspicuous literary figure of the age 
was the great historian Tacitus, who was not, like 
Livy, a man of letters and nothing more, hut who 
wa,s practically acquainted with piiVdic life, and had 
distinguished himself at tlie Roman bar. An under- 
tone of satire runs through lii.s writings, which at 
many points remind us of (Jarlyle. He sums up 
a character with a few trencliant epithets, and 
throws out reflections which have passed into pro- 
verbs. There is perhaps no ancient author who 
has supplied more material for the modern essayist 
and lu.storian. His concise and nervous style at 
once arrests the reader, and again and again de- 
mands from him a very considerable mental tension. 
His life of his father-in-law, Agricola, governor of 
Britain under Dornitian, a masterpiece of bio- 
graphy, was written in 98 A.D. ; so too was his 
Irennany, a description of the native population 
of that country, with a sketcli of its geography — a 
subject which must have been interesting to Romans 
who knew how little impression their arms had made 
on those wild regions. In his Annals and His- 
tories, much of which has been unfortunately lost, 
he describes the period from the accession of Tiberius 
to that of Nerva ( 14-98 A.D.). All that remains to 
us is his history of the reigns of Tiberius, Claudius, 
Nero in part, Galba, Otlio, Vitellius, and of the 
rise of Vespasian. His Histories, as he termed the 
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niemoirB of his own time, were evidently written 
with great fiillnesp of detail, and the loss of the later 
boolcH is much to be deploied. In these we should 
have had a minute and trustworthy narrative of the 
three last Ca-sars, and of the better time Avhich 
befjan witli the brief reign of Nerva. Suetonius, a 
writer of ihe same period, the author of biographies 
of the twelve Ca*sars, which have come down to us, 
supplies hut very poorly our deficiency. 

With Tacitus we may couj)le his intimate friend, 
Pliny the Younger, as lie is knoAvn in contradis- 
tinction to his uncle, whom Ave have already men- 
tioned. The name is generally familiar as that of 
the man Avho as the governor of a Koman province 
in Asia Minor came into c.ollision with the early 
Christians, and gave his opinion of them in a letter 
to the Kmperor Trajan. I’liny’s letters, <lealing as 
they do with every variety of topic- politics, litera- 
ture, art, society, Avith giimpses into his liome-lile 
and descriptions of his villas — and Avritten, too, in 
a pleasing style of good Latinity, rank among the 
best liter.ary specimens of the jxuiod. They are of 
special interest as illustrating jisjiects of itoman 
life Avhich Avould otherwise be unknown to us. 

A Avork also of great merit has happily come doAvn 
to us from the pen of an eminent })rofessor of 
rhetoric, C^uintilian, who is said to have numbered 
Pliny amcmg his ]iupils. It is a treatise on rhetoric 
an»l kindred subj(*ets, written in the reign of Domi- 
tian, discussing with deej) learning and sound 
critical taste the Avhole subject of e<lucation, and 
concluding with a short sketch of Greek and Eoman 
literature in its special connection Avith oratorical 
training. Scholars have always admired its diction. 

Latin literature is from this time almost a blank, 
represeiitecl only by a few feel)le Avriters Avhose 
names are not Avorth noting in a brief summary. 
The age of what we call classical Latin Avas finally 
over. I'etty rhetoricians and epitomisers alone 
survived, i'orning doAvn to the close of the 4th 
century A.D. , the ]>eriod of the Emperor Theodosius 
(the first of that name), Ave light on a Avriter who 
lias been described as ‘ the last, subject of Rome 
who composed a profane history in tlie liatin lan- 
guage,’ Ammianns Marcellinus, the historian of the 
period from 9(3 to 37H A.D. Rather more than the 
half of his work is extant; in this we have a full 
account of the reigns of Julian, Jovian, Valentinian 
I. and II., and A^alens — in all twenty-live years of 
the history of Avhich he had a personal knowledgi*. 
He is a good, useful Avriter, but hardly a man of 
letters. The last of the classic jioets, Glainlianus, 
nourished about the same time. 

Tn the last years of the bth and the first half of 
the ()th century A.D. lived the learned Boethius, 
wliose AVork on the consolation to be derived from 
philosonhy {Be Consolatiotie) Avas translated by 
King Alfred. 'Phere is something of a mystery 
about Boethius : Avhether he Avas a tdiristian or 
half-heathen philosopher is uncertain ; he seems to 
have hovered on the borderland between the rising 
and tlui declining belief. 

Latin was now the language of the Christiuji 
church of the West, and the Vulgate the current 
version of the Scriptures; in Latin, more or less 
cultured, were Avritten the Avorks of the Latin 
Fathers, of the theologians and thinkers of the 
middle ages ; sonorous I^atin hymnology with 
rhyming metros groAv up ; and Latin remains still 
t he language of the services in the Gatholic Church. 

Learning and literature almost died out for 
<;enturies, the period we call the dark ages. 
Latin in its fusion in the Celtic and Teutonic 
dialects was ^uite losing its distinetiv.e character, 
although it is true that Rome imposed not only 
her yoke but her language on S]iain and Gaul ; 
still, a.s regards language, her victory Avas Avon 
with heavy loss. The grammar and syntax indeed 


were to a great extent retained ; but, with the 
introduction of the definite and indefinite articles, 
of the auxiliary verb, the addition of a number of 
Avords from the barbarians, and the utter disregard 
of quantity in pronunciation, Latin underwent a 
complete cnange, and was at last transmuted into 
its derivatives, the Romance languages. In its 
corrupted form, hoAvevor, it was for a long period 
a living language, but it ceased to he so in the 10th 
century. With the revival of letters in the 15th 
and 16th centuries Latin recovered itself; Ciceron- 
ianism became the fashion, Erasmus being one of 
its most eminent representatives. Latin for the 
time established itself as tlio recognised medium of 
communication in the learned Avorld ; and almost all 
books of any imi)ortan(!e, theological and scientifi(5 
treatises, Avere Avritten in that language. The con- 
troversial works of the English and SAviss reformers 
Avere AA^ritten in Lat in ; so Avere the works of Bacon, 
and NeAvton's Prnic.ipia — to quote hut a few 
examples. In the universities luofes.sors lectured 
in Latin ; candidates for degrees disputed in Latin 
theses ; the grace before and after meals was in 
Latin - a usage still surviving at Oxfoid and Cam- 
bridge and in the Inns of Court. Not(\s to editions 
of tlie classics, both eritical and ex})hlmitory, wore 
aUvays in Latin; and Dr Arnold thought it neces- 
sary to a|)ologis(! in the preface to his Thiu-yduks 
in 1830 for <leviating from the universal practi(!e. 
It Avas imh'od a true in.stinct Avhich assigned I he 
Latin language a principal place? in onv schoeds 
and universities. Not only is it the key to a most 
important lit(!rat>ir(‘, hut it thiows infinite light on 
the history ol language in general, as wtill as on 
the particular languages of modern Europe. Hence 
it is an admirable instrument of mental discipline. 

See the articles in this work on the several Latin 
authors reterred to; tlio.se on Ahl'HAliKi’, Auyams, 
DKAMA, ChUUCU HiHTOUY, FATIIEliS OF 'I'UIO CnUKOH, 
(JuAFFiTj, Hymns, Inscriptions, Piiiroloi.a% Kenais- 
sanck, Rome, Romance Lanouaues ; the gniminars ot 
Roby, Kennedy, Madvjg, Kuhner, IStolz and Schinalz, 

< dJder.sleeve and Lodge, IJntlsay ; the (Jernuin work.s on 
the history of the language and literatuio by Rahr, Bern- 
h.ardy, Munk, Tcntilel ; Simeox’s History of Latin I/itvra - 
Lure from Enmus to /iortkiui, ; Cruttwidl’s History of 
llotmin lAUratnre ; liiowiio’s History of Homan (Uas 
staal Ijiteratnre ; Sellar's Jtonian J*oeti< of the RepuNir 
and of the Aayu'itaii Ayr ; Wilkins’s Primer; Tyrrell’s 
Latin Poetry : Mackail’s Latin Literatan ; and Dinis- 
dale’s Latin Literature (1915), Mayor’s litblioyrapliic 
(tine to Latin Literature ( 1875) is based on llidmer. See 
also W, \1. Lind.say, The Latin Lanyaaye (1894); It. 
S. Conway, The Makitiy of Latin (IbLt'J); Sandy.s, 
History of Ctassical Eckolarshiji. 

Latin IJiiinn. See Bimktalllsm. 

Latitude and Long^itiide, in Geography, 
denote the angular distances of a place on the 
(‘arth from tlic equator and first meridian resiie.c- 
tively. The latitude of a place is the angle 
subtended at the centre of the earth hy the an; 
of the meridian from the erpiator to the place in 
question. The longitude ol a place is the angle, 
at the earth’s axis between the plane of the fii.st 
meridian and that of the meridian of the place, 
laititude is reckoned from the equator to the 
poles, the equator having if' lat., and the poles 
90'' N. and 90'' S. respectively. Longitude is 
reckoned along the eqmitor or along a parallel of 
latitude from the first meridian ; hut as nature has 
not in this case supplied us Avith a fixed startiiig- 
[loint, it is necessary to lix upon one in an arbitrary 
inanner. Cardinal Richelieu in the 17th century 
]mip(>sed to u.se the meridian of Ferro, one of the 
(kauary Isles, for this purpose, as this meridian 
lay to the west of all tlie Old World and to the 
east of America. The Arab geographers had also 
reckoned longitude from the ‘ Fortunate Isles. ’ Irin- 
convenience the meridian of Ferro was subsequently 
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reckoned sis exactly 20“ W. of Paris, and thus lost 
its independent character. The meridian of Green- 
wich came into widest use, being universal as the 
zero of longitude in sea-charts and in the land 
ina]>s made in the United Kingdom and the United 
States. liarge scale maps of the United States 
are usually marked with longitudes west from 
Greenwich and also the number of degrees from 
Washington. One set of engraved meridians 
serves for this purpose, as Washington lies 77“ W. 
of Greenwicli. By the decision of a conference of 
delegates from almost all the civilised countries 
in the world, held at Washington in 1884, the 
meridian of Greenwich was accepted as the uni- 
versal prime meridian, from which longitudes Avere 
measured to f 180“ (or 180“ E.) and -- 180“ (180“ 
W. ) ; the French delegate dissented, and in France 
maps continued to be drawn to the prime meridian 
of Paris, althougli reference marks to Greenwich 
longitude were u.sually added. On German map.s 
tlic meridian of Berlin was sometimes employed, in 
Italian jnaps that of Rome, and in Russian maps 
that of Pulkova Observatory together with that of 
h’erro. France in J911 adopted (jreenwicli. 

The determination of botli latitude and longitude 
depends upon astronomical observation. 'I’he j)rin- 
ciple on which the more usual metiiods of rinding 
the latitude deiiend will he understood from the 
iollowing consiclerations : To an observer ai the 
eartb’s equator the celestial pole.s are in the 
horizon, and the meridian jioint of the equator is 
in the zenith. If now he travel northwards over 
one d(>gr(!e of the meridian the north celestial 
]»ole will apjK'ar one degree above the horizon, 
while the meridian point of the equator will 
decline one degree southwards ; and so on, until, 
when he reached tlu terrestrial pole, the ]»ole of 
the heavens would he in the zenith, and the 
equator in the horizon. The same thing is true 
with regard to the southern hemisphere. It thus 
apjiears that to (hitermine the latitude of a place 
we have only to fiml the altitude of the pole, or 
the zenith distance of the meridian point of the 
eijuator (tin? complement of its altitude). The 
m<d/hod most usual with navigators ami travellers 
is, hy means of a sextant, to observe the 
meridian altitude of a star whose declination or 
distance from the equator is known ; or of the sun, 
w hose d<;clination at the time may be found from 
Ibe Navfical Almavac ; the sum or difference 
(according to the direction of the declination) of 
the altitude and declination gives the meridian 
altitude of the equator, which is the co-latitude — 
i.e. when subtracted from 90" leaves the latitude. 

'Phe deti^rniination of the longitude is less easy, 
and long presented insuperable jiractical difliculties. 
All methods depend on measuring the difference 
between local time and the time of the first 
meridian, Avhich, reduce.d to degrees (at the rate of 
360“ per day, or 15“ for every hour, or 1“ for 4 
minutes), gives the longitude. Flclipses of the sun, 
moon, or Jupiter’s satellites, occultations of fixed 
stars by the moon, the time occupied in the moon’s 
transit over the meridian, &e. are occurrences the 
exact period of which are calculated in advance in 
Greenwich time. When one of tbese })henomena 
is observed the true Greenwich time can at once 
be obtained from the Nautical Almanac, and the 
local time from dire(!t observation is the oidy other 
datum required. The longitude of stations on 
land connected by telegraph with an observatoiy 
is most readily and accurately determined by an 
exchange of time signals; the exact position of 
every observatory is always ascertained to a high 
degree of accuracy by repeated observations of 
celestial phenomena. The tw'o methods in use 
among ti avellers and on board ship are remarkable 
for their combination of simplicity with accuracy. 
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rhe first and most common consists merely in 
determining at what hour on the chronometer 
( which is set to Greenwich time ) the sun crosses 
the meridian. If, when the sun is on the meridian, 
at the place of observation, the chronometer points 
to 3 hours 52 minutes, tin* dillerence of longitude is 
58“, and the longitude Avill be W. , as the sun has 
arrived over tlui place later than at Greenwich ; 
similarly, if the sun be over the meridian of a place 
at 9 hours 40 minutes A.M., the longitude is 35“ E. 

( by the chronometer ). The accuracy of this method 
depends evidently upon the correctness of time- 
keepers (see Horology ). The other method — that 
of ‘lunar distances’ — is much used at sea in order 
to check the results of chronometer measurements, 
and may be thus explained : The angular dis- 
tance 01 the moon from certain fixed stars is 
calculated with great accuracy (about three veal’s 
in advance) for every three hours of Greenwich 
time, and published in the Nautical Almanac. 
The moon’s distance from some one star having 
been observed, and corrected for refraction ana 
jiarallax, and the local time having also been 
noted, the difference lietween this local time and 
tJud time in the tahlc which corresponds to the same 
distance gives the longitude. When applied to a 
heavenly body, the terms latitude and longitude 
have the same relations to the ecliptic and its ])oles, 
and to the point on the ecliptic called the Equinox 
(q.v. ), that terrestrial latitude and longitude have 
to the equator and a first meridian. The positions 
of a heavenly body relatively to the equator are 
called its Declination (q.v.) and Right Ascension 
(q.v.). See also Decree. 

Latitlldinarlans, O name applied by con- 
temporaries to a scho J of theologians within the 
English Church in the latter half of the 17th 
century. It grew out of the earlier movement in 
favour of a more liberal constitution for tlm church, 
represented by the names of Falkland, Hales, 
Jeremy Taylor, and (’hillingworth. This earlier 
mov(}ment was mainly ecclesiastical, aiming at a 
wider extension of the Anglican Church system; 
the later was mainly philosophical, and had still 
more <Urectly in view the interests of rational 
religion. The school was represented by a succes- 
sion of well-known Cambridge divines, of whom 
the chief were Whichcote, Smith, Cudworth, and 
More. Starting from the same ground as Hales 
and Chillingworth, in the disregard for authority 
and tradition in matters of faith, and the assertion 
of the supremacy of reason as the test of truth, 
their liberalism takes a higher flight, and brings 
us to the discussi(»n of larger questions and j)rin- 
ciples of a more fundamental and far-reaching 
character. The Cambridge divines, nurtured on 
Plato and the later Platonists, sought to wed 
philosophy to religion, and to coulirm the union on 
an indestructible basis of reason. Theirs was the 
first attempt to link together philosophy and 
(’hristianity ever made by any Protestant school ; 
and, indeed, the first true attempt since the days 
of the great Alexandrine teachers to construct a 
philosopliy of religion at once free and conservative, 
in which the rights of faith and the claims of the 
speculative intellect should each have free scope and 
blend together for mutual elevation and strength. 

See the articles on (;)uiLLiNOWORTH, Falkland, Hales, 
Smith, &c. ; and Principal Tulloch’s Ratimuil Theology 
in Em/lmid' in the Seventeenth Centwry (2 vols. 1872). 

Latiiim. See Rome. 

Latoiia, or Leto. See Apollo. 

La Touche, Gaston (1854 J91 3), born at St 
Cloud, was a pupil of Manet, and from 1880 was 
known as an eminent painter and engraver. 

Latouche, Henri de (1785-1851), born at 
La (/hatre in Berry, wrote biographies, comedies, 
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novels, pamphlets, mystifications and apocryphal 
pieces, poems, and as a journalist bitterly opposed 
the Restoration government and that of Louis 
Philippe. 

Latour, Maurice-Quentin de (1704-88), a 
great pastellist and portraitist, was born at St 
Quentin, and in his work enshrined the very spirit 
of the IHth century. 

La Tour d* Auvergne. Theopiuia-: Malo 
( i)K, dubbed by Napoleon ‘ First Grenadier 

of tlie Annies of the Republic,’ was born, 
November 1743, at Carhuix in Finistfere, of 
illegitimate branch of the family of the Dukes ol 
La Tour d’Auvergne. He eiili.sted as a musket(*er, 
distinguished himself at the siege of Port Mahon, 
and was killed, a simple captain, on 28th June ISOC 
at Oberhausen in Bavaria. His lemains ^vcre in 
terred in the Pantheon in 1889. French biogra]>hief 
are full of instances of his daring valoni, his 
Bpartan simplicity of life, and his chivaJion.‘- 
aU'ection for his friends. He wrote on the Bretoi 
language and antiquities. 

La Trappe. See Tr a prists. 

Latrrillr, PiKUiiE ANJ)i;E(l7d2 1833), was born 
at Brives, in (Jorreze, and became a professor in the 
Museum of Natural History at Paris. In 1796 he 
jml lislied his great I'rccis (ks CaracMrcs UtiX^nqves 
dcs Imr.rtes—nn important stej) towards a truly 
natuial .sysltun. He also wrote on salamanders, 
n.onkeys, erustacea, insects, and zoological clas.si 
li cation. 

Latter-day Saints. See Mormons. 

Lattice Leaf, or Lack Leak {Aponoytton 
Jencstra/c), an aquatic plant, a nativeof Madagascar, 
glows on the margins of lunning sti earns in shallow 
water. The leaves grow in radiating cluste.is, and 
lloat imme<liately under the siuface; in ontline 
they are oblong, lonnded at base and jioint, from 
9 to 12 irndios long, Theii peculiar stnu'ture is 
<lue to the absence of the eellnlar tissue that fills 
up tlie Spaces between the nerves or veins of 
ovdinaiy leaves. The veins are almost geometri- 
cally parallel longitudinally and transversely. The 
llowei -stems rise to the surface and there divide 
int*> two sjjikes of flowers, which are accompanied 
fry conspicuous white bracts. The plant is not only 
curious but useful as an aiticle of food to tl/e 
natives, who eat the yam-like roots. The native 
name Oniiiravdiduo means water-yam. There are 
several other spiicies of the genus, but none .so re- 
markable and inteiesting as the lattice-leaf plant, 
which is frequently to lie seen growing in hothouses. 
See Ac/catic l^EANTS for illustration. 

Lallide. ITknri Masers de, juisoner in the 
Bastille, was horn at Montagnac, in Languedoc, 23tl 
Maicdi 172r). A young artillery ollictu, he sought 
to secure Madame de Pom}>adonr’s favour by re- 
vealing to her a jdot to j)oison her. The plof was 
discovered to h(^ of his own (iontriving, and he was 
sent to the Bustille in 1749. In spite of ingenious 
e8ca[>es, he remained in ])rison till 1777, when he 
was released on condition of living in his native 
village. But l);iving lingered in Paris, he was 
imi)ris()ned till 1784. At the Revolution he was 
treated as a victim of despotism ; hut he died 
forgotten, 1st January 180.^) See the monograph 
by Thi('u v (1792; new ed. 1889). 

Latvia. Latvija. See Lkttland, Livonia. 
Lailbail. an ancient town of Pinssia in Lowei 
Silesia, on the Qiieiss, 15 miles by lail E. of Gdrlitz, 
eanies on linen and cotton weaving, printing, \ 
bleaching, *Xrc., and has a ]M)puhition of 15,000. : 
It was destroyed by the Hussites (1427 and 1431 ), 
and by the Swedes (1640). 

Laud. William, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
horn at Reading, a well-to-do clothier’s son, on 7th 


October 1573. From Reading free-school, where he 
‘ had the happiness to he educated under a very 
severe schoolmaster,’ he pas.sed at sixteen to ^t 
John’s College, Oxford, of which four years later he 
was admitted a fellow. Ordained in 1601, he made 
himself obnoxious to the university authorities by 
his open antipathy to the dominant Puritanism ; 
but his solid learning, his amazing industry, hia 
adtninistrative capacity, his sincere, and unselfish 
churchinanship, soon won him both friends and 
patrons. One of these was (diaries Blount, Earl of 
Uevmiishire, wdiom in 1605 Laud married to the 
divorced I..ady Rich (an ollence that ever Aveighod 
heavy on his eon.scienee ) ; another Avas Bucking 
ham, to Avhom he lu'camo confessor in 1622, liaving 
a month pievionsly disputed before him and the 
coiinte.ss his mother Avith Fisher the Je.suit. Meaii- 
Avliile he ro.se steadily from prefm-ment to prefer- 
ment — iucumlx'nt of five livings (1607-10), I). 1>. 
(1608), president of his old college and king's chap- 
lain (1611), Prebendary of Lincoln (1614), Arcli 
deacon of Huntingdon (1615), Dean of ((loneester 
(1616), Prebendary of Westminster and Bi, shop of 
St Davids ( 1621 ), Bisho]) of Bath and Wells, Dean 
of the Chapel Royal, and a privy councillor (1626), 
Bishop of Lomlon (1628), Chancellor of ()xford 
(1630), and linally Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1633). d’hat very Aveek In* receivt'd two oilers of 
a cardinal’s hat; hut ‘niy an.swer, ‘ In* writes in his 
Diary, ‘ AAas thatsomcAA hat dAvelt AAdthin me, Avliieh 
Avould not sidi’er that, till Rome Aveie other than it 
is.’ 

Already, after Buckingham’s as.sassination , he 
lia»l virtually become tin* first minister of tin; 
crown, one Avith Strafford and (diaries I. in the 
triumviraf e Avhosc aim was absolutism in elnirch and 
state, and which thus stood opposeil to Puritanism 
alike and democracy. Laud’s task, a gra,t(;Bil one, 
was to raise tin; English (diiirch to its rightful posi- 
tion of a branch, if a younger branch, of the Church 
Catholic, to root out (Jalviuism in England ainl 
Presbyterianism in Scothunl. In the fornn-r country 
he drew iqi a list of ‘Orthodox’ and ‘ I’uiitan ’ 
ministers, wlnun. the wheat and the tares, he pro- 
ceeded to separate by scolding, Misjiending, tlepriv- 
ing. Freeiloin of worshiji Avas withdraAvn from 
Walloon and French refugees ; Englishmen abroad 
were forbidden to attend (’alvinistic services ; and 
at home ‘gosjiel preaching,* justification by faith, 
and Sahhatananism avi'K* to he supcrsedeif by an 
idahorate ritual, by the doef rine of the real jn esence, 
celibacy, and confession, and by the Book of Sports 
(q.v.) -changes rigorously enforced by the court of 
Iligh Commission and tin; Star C:iiami»er. Nor was 
a policy without result which checked the develop 
ment of Puritanism within the Anglican eom- 
inuniou ; Avhieh raised up a school of such Landian 
clergy as Cosin, Nicholas Fenuj, (leorge Herbert, 
Jnxon, Maiiwaring, Montague, and Wren; Avhich 
has lionie later fruit in the Nonjnrors, the Trae- 
tariaii.s, and the Bjtualists ; and which to-day has 
!i standing memorial in everv Anglican e.hureh 
hroughout the woild the alt’ar-wi.se jiosition of 
he Holy Table. In S(;otland it was otherwise, 
riiere the tentative effort made by James 1. and 
Laud in 1617 to give hack life to dead Ejnseopacy 
lad merely failed. Laud's .second attempt (1635- 
37), involving the thorough Anglicising of the 
Seotti.sh Church, gave hirih to the riot in St (dies’, 
Edinburgh, that not to the CVjvenaut (q.v.), the 
nov<*nant to the ‘ Bishojis’ war,’ and this in turn to 
he meeting of the l,ong Parliament, which on 
8th December 16d'i impeached the archbishop of 
Deason, and ten Aveeks later sent him to the Tower. 
He would not es(,ape (Crotius urged him to do 
so ) ; wid at after a tedious and complicated 
trial before a handful of peers, of Avhom never more 
than fourteen were present, and of whom the 
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^Speaker alone sat through the whole proceedings, 
after a defence that extorted praise even from 
Prynne, on 17th December 1644 he was voted 
‘guilty of endeavouring to subvert the laws, to 
overthrow the Protestant religion, an<l to act as an 
enemy to parliament.’ TJie judges unanimously 
declared that this was not treason ; but under an 
unconstitutional ordinance of attainder, and the 
gallows reluctantly commuted for the axe, he was 
beheaded on Tower Hill, lOtb daiiuary 1645. He 
WHS buried lirstin the church of All- Hallows, Hark- 
ing, and in 1663 translated to the chajiel of St 
.lolin’s at Oxford. 

To Heylin Laud is ‘the holy martyr;’ to Laud’s 
accusers ‘ the great incendiary;’ to Macaulay just 
‘a ridiculous old higot.’ To us he seems rather a 
typical college dou, fussy, restless, high-hamled, 
concerned about trilb's, cold and unsympathetic, as 
little ill mind as in person. Withal, he was child- 
ishly superstitious, Ids Diary teeming with omens 
and silly drt'ums, as ‘ Dreamed of the marriage of 
I know not wlioiu,’ and ‘Dreamed of the burial of 
I know not whom, and waked sad.’ Superstition, 
of coursii, was a failing of that ag<^ : so, too, was 
the child sin of which Laud stands accused — intol- 
eiaiice. Por if Laud cut oil I’uritans’ ears, the 
Puritans cut oil liaml’s head. His great misfortune, 
indeed, was that he rose, like the parasite ivy, to 
eminence. Had he lived and died a college presi 
diMit, his waspishne.sH would have long since lost its 
sting, ami his memory survived only as that of the 
foumier of the chair of Arabic, ami a munilicent 
benefiictor of the Hodleian Library. 

Of Jjaud’s works, colloctod in the A uglo-t'atholic 
Ldiiiirv ( 7 vols. Oxford, 1847-IK)), by fai tho most inter- 
esting IS his Diary, which was published hy Wharton in 
Klltl. Peter Jleylin, ■’’iuud’s chaplain, first wrote his bio- 
gui))hy, < \>/pria7iut< Antjlicanuft (16GH); and tliere are 
modern lives by Le lias ( ISliO), Mozley (1845; republished 
m Eamps, 1878), Hook {Lives of Arrhhtakops, 1875), 
A. ('. Henson (1887), O. H. Simpkinson (lH'd4), and 
K. 11. Hutton (189.5). Sec also the articles, with works 
there cited, on CiiAKi.KS k, Stuakfokk, ( ‘hillingwokth, 
Hales, .Ieuemy Taylok, ami Puynne. 

LaildailUIll, or more correctly 'I'iNCTUUK OK 
Opium, is the most generally used of all the prepara- 
tions of opium. It is obtained by macerating the 
sliced or powdered drug in dilute spirit, aud filtering. 
It is of a deep brownish-red colour, and possesses 
the peculiar odour and smell of opium. One of 
tlie greatest objections to it is that it is liable to 
great variations of strength. When the tincture 
of opium is ordered a definite strength is always 
obtained, hut under the name of laudanum various 
compounds are sold, and the former term should 
therefore alone he use<l. Laudanum is a powerful 
anodyne and soporilic, hut is more liable to cause 
iieadacdio than the solution of one of the salts of 
morjihia. Its gmieral action and its uses will 1 hi 
doHcrihed in the article Opium, The dose for an 
adult varies from ten minims to a draolim. I’o 
children (as is the case with all opiates) it must be 
given with extreme caution. Om mlnmi, or about 
two drops, has been known to prove fatal to an 
infant. See Poison. 

a quaint little royal burgh of Herwick- 
shire, on Leadtir Water, 25 miles SE. of Edin- 
buigh. Near it is Tliirlestane f'astle, the seat of 
the Earl of Lauderdale. Till 1885 it united with 
Haddington, &c. to return one member to parlia- 
ment. Pop. 760. See James III. ; and for the 
town’s immemorial tenure of Lauder (lommon, 
Gomme’s Village Communities ( 1890 ). 

Lauder, Robert Scott, subject and portrait 
painter, was born at Silverrnills, Edinburgh, in 
1803, studied at the Trustees’ Academy and in 
London, and in 1829 was elected a member of the 


recently founded Royal Scottish Academy. He 
lived in Italy and at Munich in 1833-38, and then 
chiefly in London till 1849, when he returned to 
Edinburgh. H<; died there, 2l8t April 1869. Among 
his best works are two portraits, ‘ Christ teaching 
Humility,’ and ‘Sentinels,’ all in the National 
Gallery of Scotland; scenes from ‘’The Bride of 
Lamiiiermoor,’ ‘ The Trial of Etlie Deans,’ and ‘Meg 
Merrilees.’ -His hrotluu-, .1 AMES Eckford La UDER, 
R.S A. (1811-69), was also a subject-painter. His 
works include ‘ Ilagar,’ in the National Gallery of 
Scotland ; ‘The Unjust Steward ;’ and ‘The Wise 
and Foolish Virgins.’ 

Lauder, Sir Thomas Dick, Bart., was horn 
in 1784, the eldest sou of Sir Aniliew Lauder of 
Foiintainhall, lladdingtoushire. He seived for a 
time in the Cameron Highlanders, succeeded to 
the baronetcy in 1820, and lived at the Grange, 
Edinburgh, from 1832 until his death on 29th 
May 1848. For the last nine years of his life he 
was secretary to the Board of Manufactures and 
of Fisheries. Of Lauder’s two romances, The Wolfe 
oj Baden or h and Loehandhu, the former is still a 
popular book. His best works are not these, how- 
ever, but his Morayshire Floods (1830) and, e.sjx'ci- 
ally, Scottish Rivers, which was ap]jearing in TatVs 
Magazine when his death cut the series of papers 
short. His Legendary Talcs of the Highlands (3 
vols. 1841 ) may also oe mentioned. In politics a 
Liberal, and of unwearying public sjiirit, Lauder 
was in private a lovable ami accomplishecl gentle- 
man. Lord (k)ckhurn, who describes him as ‘ the 
gre^itest favourite with the mob that the Whigs 
have,’ says : ‘ Lauder could make his way in tlie 
world as a player, or a ballad-singer, or a street 
liihller, or a geologist, or a civil engineer, or a 
surveyor, and easily and eminently as an artist 
or a layer-out of ground.’ See Dr John Brown’s 
preface to the reprint of Seotlish Rivers ( 1874). 

Lauderdale, John Maitland, Duke of, 
who earned the detestation of bis countrymen, was 
born at Letlnngton (now Lennoxlove), near Had- 
tlington, ‘J4th May 1616, son of the first Earl of 
Lauderdale. lu bis youth he simulated ardent zeal 
for the Covenanting cause, and was actually one 
of the Scottish commissioners at the Westminster 
.\ssembly of Divines. He succeeded as second 
earl in 1645, was taken prisoner at Worcester in 
1651, and confined nine years in the Tower and 
elsewhere. Before tlu* Restoration he had gained 
the king’s ear, and he now became Secretary of State 
in Scotland. He found the nobles impoverished and 
corrupt beyond all precedent, and for the first seven 
years he was engaged in an incessant struggle to 
maintain his place with rivals like Middleton as un- 
scrupulous as himself, as w'ell as with more open 
and honourable op])osition from (’larendon aud 
others in England. He made himself indis})ensahle 
to Charles, who liked his clever and caustic wit, 
and felt no repugnance at his sensuality, his 
ribaldry and his drunken buffooneries, bis slobber- 
ing mouth and heavy face brutalised by vice, as 
we see it still in Lely’s portrait. His main 
object was to bring about the absolute ])o\ver of 
the crown in church and state, and for this end he 
laboured with the most unceasing persistence, 
using jiatriotism, honour, and religion alike as mere 

I uiwns in bis unscrupulous game. Ho was ever 
>old, full of resource, and quick to recognise the use 
to be made of such creatures as t he brutal Rothes 
and the ‘ Judas ’ Sharp, His harsh measures goaded 
the poor peasants of the west country into the 
rebellion of 1666, but the greater guilt ot the High- 
land invasion during the winter of 1677 and the 
spring of 1678 lies on the shoulders of the bishops 
no less than of the ruthless Lauderdale. He 
formed a militia of 20,000 men ready to do the 
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bidding of the king anywhere, and drilled the 
Episcopal (''hurch into complete subservience. He 
■was a nieniher of tlie king’s privy-council, had a 
seat in the faTiious (^abal ministry, and was created 
a duke in 1072. Fresh intrigues against him of 
the Scottisli nobles, in concert with Shaftesbury in 
London, reached their height in 1674, but were 
foiled by his own ability in conn ter -plots and tbe 
king's ])ersonal regard ^or him. (.)n the 7th May 
1678 a vote was carried in the House of Commons 
f(»r an address to the king praying for Lauderdale’s 
removal from the royal presence for ever ; but two 
days later, through lavish use of court intimidation 
and the Speaker’s corrupt management of the forms 
of the House for procuring adjournments, the 
address when prepared was tlirown out by a single 
vote. Another snort struggle with Hamilton in 
the Convention of Estates left him again trium- 
phant, and for two years more he held his ]>ow(m-, 
until unable from infirmity to hold it longer. 
Laudtirdale in his later life married the amldtious 
Lady Dysart, and it was allege<l had cleared the 
way by hastening the death of his countess. He 
had but one dauf^ter, and his dukedom died with 
him, while the earldom and family titles passed to 
his brother. He died, worn out by debaucheries and 
the an.vieties of constant intrigue, at Tunbridge 
Wells, 2()lli August 1682, and eight months later 
was laid in Haddington Cduirch, but not to rest, 
according to persistent popular tradition. 

oco Life by W. C. Mackenzie (lt)23) ; a selection from 
the Lauderdale MSS., edited by Osmund AiryfCamdeu 
Society, d vots. 1884-85) ; LauderdaXc Correspondence 
(Scottish Ili.story Society, 1893). 

Laildou. See Loudon. 

Laild.S. See JiiiEViAUY. 

Laiienblir$f(, or SaXK-Lauknbuko, a former 
(huuian duchy, once united to the crown of Den- 
mark, lying on the right bank of the Elbe between 
Holstein and Mecklenburg. In the 12th century 
this district was conquered by the duk<;H of 
Saxony. In 1260 .lohu I., sou of Albert I. of 
Saxony, founded the ducal Hou.se of Saxe Lauen- 
burg After the extinction of this line it was in- 
herited by the Duke of Bruns wick-Celle in 1702, 
and passed into the i>ossession of the Hanoverian 
kings of Great Britain, was seize<l along with 
Hanover by the French in 1803, and afterw,ards, 
witli some changes of boundary, was made over to 
Prussia, and by I’r«issia tranHferre<l to Denmark 
(1816), but with reservation of all lights and 
privileges. By the treaty of Gastein (1865) it 
came again into the jiossession of Prussia. In 
1876 it was finally incorporated with the' province 
of SlcH wick- Holstein, of wdiich it now forms the 
Bouthernrnost district. Piince Bismarck was made 
Duke of Laiienburg on his retirement from office in 
1890. - The small town of Lauenburg, once capital 
of the duchy, on the Elbe, 25 miles SE. of Ham- 
burg, contains the old ducal palace, dating from 
1182. -bAUKNUuiuj, in Pomerania, 38 miles N\V. 
of Danzig, has flax and woollen spinning, iron- 
founding, and macliine-making. Pop. 15,(K)0. It 
was originally a town of tin* ’Feutonic Knights 
(from 1322), then of Poland (1454-1G57), and 
finally of Brandenburg. 

Laii^liin^ das. SeeMiTRoiiEN, An/esthesia. 
Laiit(hiii$|^ Jackass, or Great Kindei.sher 
{Darelo ffigcis), a bird Imlonging to the Alcedinidm 
(see Kingfisher), butin S<jme lespectsan aberrant 
form. It has the general build of a kingfisher, but 
is not a fisher. It feed.s upon insects, reptiles, and 
even small mammals. The j)eculiar hoot wliich it 
utters has, of course, given to it its name. It lays 
its pearl-white eggs in a hole in a gum-tree. There 
is another closely allied species ( D. Leaehii), of iden- 
tical habits ; both birds inhabit Australia. The 


native name, Kookaburra, is now in general use in 
Australia. 

Laiiisfliton, Sir John Knox (1830-1916), 
naval historian, born in Liverpool, was educated 
at the Royal Institution School and Caius College, 
Cambridge. He entered the navy in 1853, served 
in the Russian and China wars, lectured on mathe- 
matics and meteorology in the naval colleges at 
Portsmouth and Greenwich, and from 1855 to his 
death was professor of modern history in King’s 
(kdlege, London. He wrote much on naval history 
ami biography, and was founder and secretary of the 
Navy Records vSociety. 

LaiineeHtoil, till 1838 the county town of 
(ku nwall, on the Kensey, a tributary of the Tamar, 
36 miles NW. of Plymouth and 50 W. of Exeter, 
has a handsome granite church ( 1511 ) ; the circular 
Norman keen of a castle which figured much in the 
(ireat Rebellion, and in which Fox the Quaker 
was imprisoned (1656); an old gateway; and a 
town-hall. A municipal borough since about 1227, 
Launceston returned two nmmbers till 1832, one 
till 1885. It is officially called ‘the borough of 
Dunheved, otherwise Launc.eston,’ Dunheved being 
the old British name. Pop. 40(K). 

LaimcestOll, the second city of 'Fasmania, is to 
the north of the Island what Hobart, the capital, is 
to the south — the <!hiof port of entiy and mart of 
trade. It stands in a valley enclosed oy hills at the 
Junction of the Esk with the Tamar. It is access- 
ible to ships of con.Hiderable burden, and cairics on 
a thriving commeue with the )uinci|)ai Ausiialian 
ports. There is a lailway ( 133 miles ) to Hobart. 
The town is .sujmlied with water from St Patrick’s 
River, 15 miles E. The principal buildings aie the 
government- house, i)OKt- office,, convent, the.atn;, 
town-hall, and mechanics’ institute. Launceston 
was incorporated in 1858, and made a city in 1889. 
Pop. (1881) 12,753 ; ( 1921 ) ‘26,318. 

Laura. See Monagiiism. 

Lauracras a natural order of dicotyledons, 
consisting of tiees or shrubs which have leaves 
without stiimles, and flowers in panicles or umbels. 
The peiianth is 4 -6 cleft ; the stamens are oppo- 
site to its s(‘gmentH, and twi<‘e as many. The 
fruit a one-seeded berry or dru|)e ; the fniit-stalk 
often enlarging ami hecomijig fleshy. This order 
contains about 1000 known sj)ecies, mostly tropical. 
The Laurel (q.v.) is the only European .smecies. 
An aromatic and fi a, giant chaiacter pervacles the 
order, and amongst its jiroducts are cinnamon, 
cassia, and other aromatic haiks, also a number of 
aromatic fruits somewhat resenibling nutmeg (see 
Nutmeg ). The timber of some species, as green- 
heart, is valuable ; some are esteemed for their 
medicinal barks, as greenlieart ( bebeeru ) and sassa- 
fras ; some for theii secretions, of which camidior 
is the most irnjtortanl,. Ocot.ea opifera, a South 
Amerioan tree, yields a eamjdioiaeeous volatile 
oil in groat quantity if mere iucisious aie made 
in its bark. The fruit of some sjiecies is agree- 
able, as the Avocado Pear (q.v.). A very few 
remarkable species, forming the genus Cassytha, 
havfi been united with this order by many botanists, 
Jilthough others separate them as a distinct order. 
They are elimhiiig parasites, like dodders, found 
in the Avoods of the hottest parts of the globe. 

LaiireaUs Poet, nn official af,tached to the 
household of the English sovereigns. His early 
history is involved in some obseurityy In the Domes- 
day Book wo find one Berdie described as ‘ Joculator 
Regis,’ an<l a certain Roger or Raherus, king’s 
minstrel, is said to have founded the monastery of 
St Bartholomew in Smith field under Henry I. ‘We 
read of Richard 1. carrying William the Foreigner to 
Palestine to sing lus exploits, and of Edivard I. tak- 
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ing the Carmelite friar, Robert Raston, with him to 
Scotland in 1304. Tlie latter apparently went also 
for the same purpose with Edward 11. to Rannock- 
burn, but was captured by the Scottisli soldiers and 
forced to celebrate their prowess instead, as the 
piice of his freedom. The badness of his vemes 
(rhymed hexameters) was humorous! v ascribed by 
the next century Scottish writers to the unwilling- 
ness of his conscience. We read of one John Kaye 
attached to Edward IV. as versilier {versi^cator), 
and before this i)eriod we meet the term ‘laureate’ 
api)lied on the one hand to one who bad earned the 
laurel wreath at one of the universities for rhetoric 
and versification in Latin, and on the other to any 
poet of surj)assing mejit. Skelton was one of the 
lonner, and ])rondIy styled himself ‘ I’oeta Skelton 
Laureatus ’ in the headings of his Latin poems ; 
th(! term ‘laureate poete’ applied by Chaucer to 
Petrarch })oars the latter sense. Spenser, Daniel, 
Jonson, and Davenant are traditionally reckoned 
laureates. Jonson, indeed, had not merely a 
soTuewbat ]n(!carious pension (like some other 
poets), but also the tierce of canary that is 
associated with the office. .Tames 11. was njean 
enough to discontinue the allowance of wine, hut 
it uas aftei wards resumed, until commuted for 
,€27 a y('ar in the laureateship of Pye. Davenant 
so<jms never to have been foimally appointed, or to 
have recciv(!d any ])ension after the Restoration ; 
hut it Avas as his successor that, six days after his 
death (16hH), Drydcni was admitted to the office. 
This seems to he the first definite official recogni- 
tion of the laiir(iateshij). Fioni 1G79 an alloAvance 
of ,C100 was made, as one to which the laureate 
luid formerly been entitled. It wo.s long the duty 
of the poet- laureate to writt; an ode on the king’s 
birthday — ‘his quit lent ode, his jieppercorn of 
praise,’ in (kiwper’s phrase ; hut this task fell into 
abeyance towards the end of the reign of George 
111. The list of poets -laureate preserves the memory 
of a few names else almost forgotten ; hut it con- 
tains Dryden, Southey, Wordsworth, and Tenny- 
son. 'rfie comjdete list, with the years of ofTice, 
is as follows: John Dryden (1670-89), Thomas 
Shadwell (1689-92), Nahum Tate (1692-1715), 
Nicholas Rowe ( 1715-18), Laurence Eusden (1718- 
.30), (kdley (Mhher (1730-57), William Whitehead 
( 1757-85 ), Thomas Warton ( 1785-fK)), Henry James 
Pye (1790-1813), Robert Southey ( 1813-43), William 
Wordsworth ( 184.3-.50), Alfred Tennyson ( 1850-92), 
Alfred Austin (1896-1913), Robert Bridges (ap- 
pointed 1913). See W. Hamilton, 2'he Poets 
Laureate of England \ Kenyon West, The 

Laureates of England ( 1896 ) ; E. K. Broadus, The 
Laureateship { 1921). 

Laurel (Laurns), a genus of Lauracem, con- 
taining (besides L. carmriensis) only the Noble 
Laurel or Sweet Bay (Z. nobilis), a native of the 
Mediterranean region. It is often a mere bush of 
15 feet or less, but sometimes becomes a tree of ,30 
or even 60 feet high. It has rather large, lanceolate, 
leathery, shining leaves, reticulated with veins, 
and axillary clusters of yellowish-white flowers of 
no beauty. The fruit is oval, bluish-black, and 
about half an inch long. Both the leaves and the 
fruit are hitter, astringent, and aromatic, and were 
formerly much used in medicine as a stomachic 
and .stimulant. The leaves are still used in cookery 
for flavouring. They contain a volatile oil (oil of 
sweet bay), and a hitter, gummy extractive. See 
the article Bay, and the illustration there. 

By the ancient Greeks the laurel was called 
daj^hne ; it Avas sacred to Apollo. Berry -bearing 
twigs of it were wound round the forehead <5 
victorious heroes and poets ; and in later times 
the degree of Doctor was conferred with this cere- 
mony— whence the terra laureation ; and, accord- 
ing to some, the term Bachelor (q.v.). And to 


this day a Jaurel-crown is the emblem of the honour 
to wJiich })oets, artists, and warriors aspiie. 

The Noble Laurel is common in shruhbeiies in 
Britain, hut not nearly so common as the species 
of Cherry-laurel, which share with it the name 
Laurel, as do not a foAv other shrubs botanically 
very different, but somewhat similar in their ever- 
green foliage. See Aucijua, Dathne. 

Laurel-cherry, or Cherry-laurel, is a name 
given to those species of Prun us (sub genus Cerasus ) 

( see Cherry ) 
which have 
e V a r g r e e n 
leaves. They 
have .small 
flowers in long 
racemes, and 
small fruit -the 
fruit of a naus- 
eous taste ami 
most parts of 
th(‘ plard-, hut 
narticularly the 
nuds, leaves, 
and kernels, 
remarkably 
abounding in 
h yd rocyan ic 
(])russic) acid, 
and therefore 
very poisonous. 
The (^Aiurnon 
C h erry-laurel 
(often .s]>oken 
of sinijdy as i he 
Laurel or Com- 
mon Laurel, or 
even more er- 
roneously as tin*. Bay Laurel ), Prunus Laurocerasus, 
is a shiub, sometimes of the very large.st size, 
with large ovate - lanceolate, convex, smooth, 
remotely .sei rated, shining, light -green leaves, 
and erect racemes of llowers. It was discovered 
towards the nnddle of the 16th century by 
Belon, at Trehizond, and thirty years later in- 
troduced by (Jtisins through the imperial amhas- 
.sador at Constantinople, and planted at Vienna, 
whence he soon widely distributed it. Gerard 
thus mentions it as a choice garden shrub in 
England before the end of tin* century. It is 
noAV natui-alised throughout the south oil Europe, 
and is one of the most common ornamental shrubs 
in Britain, where it suffers only from such severe 
frosts as are of rare occurrence. It is pro])a- 
gated by seeds, layers, and cuttings. Its leaves 
resemble bitter alniomls in sujell and taste, and 
have in gieat abundance the same essential oil 
(see Almonds, Oil of), and hydrocyanic acid. 
From these leaves, by maceration in water for 
twenty-four hours, and subsequent distillation, is 
obtained the Laurel-water, or Cherry -laurel ivater, 
formerly employed in medicine as a substitute for 
hydrocyanic acid. The leaves are sometimes em- 
ployed also for flavouring puddings, sauces, iVc., 
ami are safer for such purposes than oil of hitter 
almonds, but ought to bo used with caution, fatal 
accidents being on record. A bottle of cherry- 
laurel leaves bruised and moistened is often carried 
by entomologists to kill their cai)tnred prey. 
Neither the essential oil nor the hydrocyanic acid 
seems normally present during the life of the 
leaf ; both are believed to be produced by the 
decomposition of amygdalin, or by a ferment, but 
neither of these has been successfully isolated. 
Several varieties are in cultivation — notably, e.g., 
var. latifolia, large leaved ; rolchica, dwarf, with 
narrow, shapely serrate leaves ; and caucasica, which 
is said to be the handsomest, hardiest, and most 
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vigorous of all. Another species, also very common 
as an ornamental shrub in Britain, but not quite so 
hardy, is the J’orfcugal Laurel {Pnmvs lusitanica)^ 
a lar^e .shnib— sometimes a tree — with smaller 
dark leaves and lateral racemes. 

liSiiireiitian System. See Aucii^iiAN Sys- 
tem, (k\NAl)A. 

Laiirier, Sir Wilfrid (isil 1919), born at 
Sainf bin, t^liiebee., was educated at L’Assom])tion 
(^)lle;,^e and Mctiill University, admitted to the bar 
in ISb4, and to the Provincial Assembly in 1871. 
Soon after being sent to the Dominion ]>arlia- 
mfMit, he was made minister of Inland Revenue ; in 
1891 he became leaden- of the Liberal party, and 
in 1890-1911 he was premier of Canada, the first 
l*’rench Canadian or Roman Catholic to hold that 
oHi(“e. He was an accomplished orator in both 
tongues. See his Life and Letters by O. J). 
Skelton ( 1922). 

Laiiristoii, Alexandre Jacc^ues Bernard 
Law, MAUtiiiis de, marshal and peei of France, 
was a grand nephew of John Law, the financier, 
and was born at Pondicherry, Ist Febiuary 1708. 
He was Napoleon’s (toinrade at the Artillery School, 
re(',{!lv(!d ia])id })referment in the army, and lield 
dij)lomati<* appointments at Copenhagen and 
London After Austerlitz ( 1805) he took possession 
of Venic(' He ludd high commands at Wagram 
(1809) and in the retreat from Moscow (1812). 
Me ifuight at Bautzen ( 1818 ) and the Katzbach, and 
was takiMi prisoner at lAupzig. Already ennobled, 
he was »nade a peer by Louis XVIII. as not having 
joined Napoleon during the Hundred Days, and 
bec.ame marquis in 1817 and marshal in 1821. lie 
died 10th June 1828. 

Laiiriuin (Cr. l.aurion), a mountain (1171 feet) 
of Attica, NW. of Cai>e Colonna, was famous in 
ancient times for its silver-mines, but these were 
already exhausLul in Strabo's day. Since 1874, 
ho\\(;vcr, (be great heaps of slag have bciui profit- 
ably worked, and fresh deposits of argentiferous 
lead and of zinc or(' have also been fouml, so that 
the most important mining in the kingdom is 
cariif^'d on heni. Tlu; often repeated story of the 
g<!i-mination of seeds, dormant for thousand.s of 
y(‘ars, (tn resumption of work on the old slag-heaps, 
has Ikhui exploded. Pop. 5()(X). 

Laiirilllll. formerly CAi.dMET, on Keweenaw 
]>pninsula, Micliigan, 11 mil(^s NE. of Houghton, 
stands in one of the richest copper-mining districts 
of the United States ; pop. 7{Xi0. See Caia'MET. 

Laiiriistilllis ( Viburnum I'inus, sec VinUB- 
NITM ), a beautiful evergieen shrub, a native of the 
south of Europe and North Africa, belonging to 
th<r natural order Capri foliacea\ Its beauty is 
enhanced l)y its habit of flowering in winter. The 
flowcis aie while, in corymbs, and are succee<led 
by small black berritis with a blue bloom, wbich 
inllame the mouth, if eaten, like those of mezereon, 
and are said to be violently purgative, yet are 
the favourite, food of certain biids. Laurustinus 
suffers fiom seveie winteis in Britain, and will 
not endure the winters of northern Kuroj)e and the 
colder regions of America. 

liSlIirvik* a seaport and spa of Norway, at the 
head of a small fjord on the western side of Chris- 
l-iania Fjord, 98 miles by rail SSW. of Cliristiania. 
It has several sawmills, and exports timber and 
other products. Poj). 11,(KKX 

Lausanne.* capital of the Swiss canton of 
V'aud, a town of much old-w'orld cl\arm, is very 
I'icturcsquely situated on the southern slope of 
i-hc Jura Mountains, close to the northe.rn shore of 
the Lake of Ceneva, on which the village of Ouchy 
forms its harbour. Two nrincipal jiarts of the 
city are .separated by a valley, across which are 


fine bridges. Lausanne is famous for its educa- 
tional institutions ; amongst these are the cantonal 
university, (1891), and industrial, music, and art 
schools. The cathedral, a beautiful Gothic build- 
ing, begun in the 10th century and completed 
in the IJtli, is the greate.st ornament of the city ; 
this church was the scene of the disjmtation 
between Calvin, Farel, and Viret in 1586, \viiicb 
led to the introduction of tlie Reformation in the 
city. Here are the cantonal ninsenm of nattnal 
history and antiquities, and the Arlaud Mnsonin 
(1846) of Art, Ac. Since 1875 Lau.sanm* lin.s been 
the seat of the Federal Tiihniial, which decides 
all qiieslions peiiding between the seveial cantons, 
and between the cantons and tlie fedeial govern- 
ment. Lau.sanne is mncli freejuented hy visitors 
from all part/S of tlie w'orld. Here (lihhoii resided 
for many years, and the hon.se in whieli he wrote 
the gi eater part of the Decline and Fall is still 
.shown. The town has little imliistry, hut oon- 
siderahle trade. Pop. 68.500, mostly Reformed, 
and Frencli-speaking. 'Fhe treaty of Ouchy (1912) 
made peace lietween Italy and Tin key, that of 
Lausanne (1924) between the Allies and Tuikey. 
Laiisitz. Sec Ltjratia. 

Lailterbruiineil, the name of an exceedingly 
beautiful Alpine valley in tlie Swiss canlon of 
Bern, through which IIoavs the VVeisse LuLM-hine, 
one of the principal feeders of the Aar. ’I'Ik' \ alley 
is surrounded hy pcrjicndicular walls of .sandstone 
from 1000 to 1600 leet in heiglit, dowm which iiour 
about a score of wat.erfall.s. Of these the finest is 
the Stavhlntch ( ‘ dnst stream ’), 860 feet in height. 
Laiitverscliiebuiijsr. See Grimm (.1. K. L.). 
Laiiziin. See Biron (Arm and Louis). 

Lava* any rock erupted from a volcanic orilicc' in 
a state of fusion. Lavas dilfer mindi in liquidity at 
the time of eruption- the basic lavas being more 
fluid generally than those that contain a high jiei- 
centage of silica. 'J'he surface of a lava-stream, 
which .speedily cools and hardens, is generally more 
or less jiorou.s and vesicular, from tlie <>,scapo of 
the confined gases; hut, as rock is always a had 
conductor of heat, tlie interior often lemains long 
in a liquid condition, piuniitting tiic conliiiued 
flow of the stream sometimes to a very gieat 
distance from the orifice from which it. has been 
di.scharged, notwith.standing its induiated covau ing. 
The end of the stream is a slowly -moving mass 
of loose porous bloidcs, rolling and tumbling over 
each other with a loud r.-ittling noisi*, licing pushed 
forward in fits ami staits l>y the viscid lava, wlion 
it bursts the hardened crust and rushes on. The 
sti ucture of the ini crior of a solid lava-.streaju shows 
a compact and homogeneous rock, assuming a more 
or less crystalline structure as the cooling has 
been the work of a longei or shorter pciioil of t ime. 
Caverns are sometimes formed in lava-, streams l)y 
the escape of the molti'ri iiias.s below, leaving the 
cooled crust standing like t he loof of a tunnel. 

Layn.1* capital of the dejiartment of Mayenne, 
is on tlie Mayenne, 46 miles E. of Rennes. Its 
cathedral dates from the 12th century ; in the old 
ducal castle of the Tremouilles young Pliilipiie de la 
'rrbmouille was guillotined in 1794. Since the 18th 
century, wdien Flemish M^euvers .settled here, the 
town has been a centie of "linen manufactures. 
Near it the Vendeans defeated the Republicans 
in 1793 Pop. 27.5(X). — Here was horn the mis- 
sionary bishop Frari(,-ois Xavier de Laval -Mont- 
morency, sent to Canaila as juipal vicar in 1659; 
after liim Laval T^niveisity at Montreal (q-v.) is 
named. See a work' on' him by Leblond de 
Bi n math ( 1906 ). 

La Taletta. SccVai.etta 
L ayalctte* Father. See Jesuits. 
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La Valli^re, Louise FitANgoisE de Labaume 
Leblanc de, a celebrated mistress of Louis XIV. 
of France, was l)orn at Tours, in 1644, of an ancient 
and nol)lc family. At an early age she lost her 
faMiei , and waH hroiiglit to court by her mother, 
who liad married a second time. She was not a 
great beauty, and was slightly lame ; but the 
winning charm of her manners, and the sweetness 
of her face, quickly took cai)tive the aftections of 
the king. She really loved Louis, and boro him 
four children, of whom two survived infancy ; but, 
although she and they receive<l wealth and titles 
of honour, she never lost her sensitiveness to the 
<lishonour of their birth. When Madame de Montes- 
I»an became the royal favourite she retired into a 
(larmelite nunnery in Paris (1674). She died 6th 
June 1710, after more than thirty years of jmnances 
and religious atistei ities. ITei Ueflcxitnis sur la 
Mi.'il'rir.onlc de Dicu. par nne dayne p^.nLiente. ( 1680) 
was re-edited in 1860, with a collection of her 
letters. 

'riicre are Livf;.s of the Duchessi' de la Valliere, by 
Cinatreincr (3 de Roissy ( 1H23 ), Capefigue (IHob), iloussaye 
( inOO ; now od. 1895), Ducdos (4th od. lHi>0), Lair (1881 ; 
new ed. 1907 ; Eng. trails. 190H), and Fauthe (1891 ). 
Lavandula. See La v en dkr. 

La'vater. .ToH-ANN Kaspau, writer on ]>hysiog- 
nomy, was born on 151 h November 1741 at Zuviidi, 
studiiul (,hm(! undei liodmer and lireitinger, and 
in 1769 received Protestant ordeis. lie early 
gaiiKid a liigh reputation by a volume of pomns, 
entitled i^cliyreizerlleAer ( 1767). His A usslchten 
die Kyoiijkeit (4 vols. 1768 78), is a woik of high re- 
ligious (Mithnsiasm, mingled with asiteticism and 
a considerable leaven of mysticism. I^'rom 1769 
he oHiciated in ( he orjdianage church in his native 
city, and from 1778 in the church of St Peter. 
He brought bis keen powers of obscivalion and hia 
skill in judging (diaract,er l,o bear upon physiog- 
nomy, which he attempted (o elevate into a 
science, in bis most cidebrated work, Physiog- 
nnyyiiseke Fragaiciite zur Beforderniyg dcr iMoi- 
srhny krynttu i.ss imd Mn/sr/ic/il ieite (4 vols. 1775- 
78); trails. Hunter (1789 98); Ibdcroft (179.3). 
It gave rise to much discussion, was bitterly 
attacked, as by Nicolai, although (Joethe greeted 
it with praisi;, and occasioned not a littli* disfday 
of wit- and humour from Ijiclil-enbeig and others. 
Lavat/cr was the chosen spiritual adviser of many 
pmsons in Switzerland and (4e.imany, with whom 
he maintained an unwearied correspondence. On 
bis tours in Ocrniany lie was received with extra- 
ordinary marks of popular esteem and honour. 
Whilst (-ending the wounded on the street at (he 
cajiture of Zurich by Massena, ‘26th September 
1799, he received a wound wbicdi was the cause 
of his death on 2d .lanuary 1801. His Ver- 
■tiiisrlde Schrlften. apfieared in 2 vols. (1774-81 ) and 
his SainMtlledie klcinerc prosaisrhe Sehrifieyi in 
3 vols. (1784-85), See Lives by Oessner (1802), 
Heiscb (English, 1842), and Muncker (1883), and 
monographs by Steck (1884) and Von der Hcllen 
( 1888 ). 

Ltivaiir. a town in the French de]>artment of 
Tarn, on the Agout, 25 miles FiNE. of Toulouse. 
A bishop’s see from 1317 to 1801 , it was (he strongest 
fortress of the Albigense.s, but in 1211 was taken by 
Simon d<; Montfort. Pop. 6(XK). 

Lavelcye, ^mile Louts Viotor de, ])olitical 
economist, was born at Bruges on 5th Ajnil 1822, 
studied at Paris and Ghent, and w'as appointed to 
the chair of Political E<!onomy at Li6ge in 1864. 
His works include De la Pmpri^t(>. et dr sey Formes 
Primitives ( 1874 ; Eng. trans. 1878) ; Letti'es d'Dalie 
(1880-84) ; Le Soeialismc Contemporain (1881 ; 7th 
ed. 1892; Eng. trans. 1885); FUmevts d'Fconomie 
Politique ( 1882) ; La Ptninsule des Balkaiis (1886 ; 


curtailed trans. 1887) ; and works on rural economy 
in the Netherlands, and on current topics of the 
day, such as education, luxury, the gold question, 
and democracy. He was made a baron just before 
bis death, 2d January 1892. See Life by Count 
Goblet d’Alviella ( 1894 ). 

La Vendee. See Vendee. 

Lavender {Lavandida), a genus of labiate 
planl-s, having the .stamens and style within the 
tube of the corolla, the upper lip of the imrolla bifid, 
the lower trilid. The Common or Nanow-leaved 
Lavender {L. vrra) gro\\^s wild on stony mountains 
and hills in the south of Europe, and in more 
norl-hein regions is very generally cultivated in 
gardens. It has a delightful aromatic fragrance, 
and an aromatic bitter taste, and contains a gieat 
quantity of a volatile oil, od, of larcyider. Tlie whole 
plant is used in medicine, jiart-icularly the spikes of 
the flowers, as a ionic, sioinacliic, nei vous .stimulant, 
iS:c. Lavender-flowers are often put into waidrobes 
to keep away moths, and are inuc*h used in per- 
fumery. Oil of Lavender i.s procured hy distillation 
of lavender-flowers with water, and is rather lighter 
than water, pale yellow, very fluid, and very 
fragrant ; it requires 70 Ih. of flowers to yield 1 lb. 
of oil. Spirit of J.aveyider is made by distilling 
laveiuhir-ilowers with rectified spirit; Larevder 
n'afrr, one of the most popular of all perfumes, 
by dissolving oil of lavender with smaller quantities 
of other volatile oils in rectified spirit. Lavender 
is e.vtensively cnllivated for its flowers at and near 
Mitcham, Carshalton, and Beddington in Surrey, 
at Hitchin, at Cantorlmry, and at Broadstone 
in Dorset. Broad -leaved Lavender (L. spic(f) is 
more tender tlian common lavender. It is also less 
fragrant, and the oil it yields, Oil of Spike or 
Foy'eign Oil of Lareiider, is used by painters on 
TMireelain, and in the preparation of varnishes. 
For sea-lavender, see PLUMBAOiNEiE. 

Laver, a name given to a number of kinds of 
seaweed, which are used as food, esneeially Por~ 
phyra, imlgaris and P. laviniata, of the suh-gionp 
Floiidem, or Rhodophycea'. These plants grow 
on rocks and stones in the sea, and are not 
unfreqnent on British shores. They consist of a 
veiy thin, flat, jmrple fiond, whieli is not gela- 
tinous. The frond of P. vulgaris is wavy and 
undivided, that of P. laritiiata (somet-inies called 
Sloke) is deeply cleft, and has the segments IoImmI 
and cut at the edges. Laver is soinetinie.s stewed 
and hronght. to table; also pickled and eaten with 
pepper, vinegar, and oil, or with lemon-juice. Jfc 
is regarded as useful in scrofulous afl’ections and 
glandular tumours, a juoperl-y wliieh it prohahly 
owes to tlui iodine which it contains. Porphyra 
is the ‘ red laver ’ of commerce. The name of 
(Jreeii I.iaver is given to Ulva latissivia, of tlie 
suh-grouj> ( 9)h)r()j)hycejc, or green algje. It is a 
iMnnmon .seaweed of British shoies, the froml of 
whicli is green, menihraiious, broad, flat, wavy, 
and sometimes inflated. It is bitterish, but is 
often used in the same way as the true lai ei, and 
pos.ses.se.s similar proiierties. 

Lav'ery, Sir John, R.S.A. (1896), A.E.A. 
(1911), K. A. (1921), portrait painter, of Ww Glas- 
gow school, was \)Oin at Belfast in 1856, studied in 
Glasgow, London, and Paris, and was knighted in 
1918 

La Villeniarqw^, Theodore Claude-Henri 
Hersaut, Vicomte de, Celtic antiquary and 
scholar, was born of an ancient Breton family 
at Quimperlt^, 6th July 1815, and became in 
due time a member of the Institute, and a corre- 
sponding member of the Berlin Academy. His first 
important work was Barzaz-Breiz (2 vols. 1839; 
Eng, trans. hy Tom Taylor, 1865), a collection of 
popular Breton songs and melodies, with a French 
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translation and notes. Unfortunately the scientifi' 
value of this work was seriously inioaired by th 
enibellishiuents added to the ballads by the editor 
and the couiposito product of artificially- made his 
tory and affected archaisms can bo accepted neithe 
as sound literature nor as safe philology. The autho 
was inspired by glowing patriotism and a too facit 
imagination, but his conscience failed to teach hiri 
the lespect that is due to the grave dignity of his 
tory. iJut Brittany is not tin; Scottish Highlandi 
of Maephersoirs day, and lireton .scholans are to< 
learned for such impositions. An admirable ex 
posure of the defects of M. de la Villemarmii^’ 
work is Luzel’s paper, Les Chants du Bai'CMZ-Jarci. 
( 1872). Ho died Pth Decemlier 1895. 

Later works are Contes populaires des Anciens Bretmxs 
(2 vols. 1842), Po'emes des Jiardes /iretons ( 1850), Noticei 
des Principnax Manuscrits des A tic fens Bretons (1856). 
Le Grand MysUre de Jesus (1865), La Legende Cdtiqu 
cn Irlande, en Cambric ct en Bretagne [1850), Myrdhim 
ou V Encfkanteur Merlin (1861 ), JjCS Romans de la TabU 
ronde (5d cd. 1860), and Potrnes Bretons da Moyen-dgc 
(1879). He also edited I.<(! Goiudec’s BictionnaifU 
Fra n^ais- Breton (Saint-Brieuc, 1867). 

Lavoisier, Antoink Lalkent, the founder of 
the antiphlogistic (»r modern chemistry, w'as born 
in I*aiis, ou 26th August 1745, and devotiHl himself 
to scimitific studies, f>artieularly to chemistry. In 
onler to obtain means for more fully prosecuting 
his investigations he accepted, in 1709, fbc oflice 
of farrmu-general. In 1768 he was made an acade- 
mi<!ian. As director of the government powder- 
mills, he discovered in 1776 a way of greatly im- 
proving the quality (d gunpowder ; and in 1791 he 
was apjminted a commissioner of the treasury. He 
rendered great service in the application of chemis- 
try to agiiculture. A statement of his principal 
discoveries, and of the great part he ])laved in the 
establishment of modern chemistry, will b(* found 
under Chemistry ; his discovery of oxygen was 
wholly imlependent of Priestley (nee Nature, xxvii., 
also WATER), liavoisier’s scuvices to .science could 
not save him from t he j^opiilar rage against farmers 
of the taxes during tlie Reign of 'Ferror, and he 
died by the guillotine, 8th May 1794. His i)rinci- 
pal work is the TraiU f'l&inentairc de Chimie 
(1789). His (fSuvres were published in 6 vols. in 
1864-93. See his Life by (Irimaux (Paris, 1888); 
Edinhurgh Heaiew, July 1890; Berthelot, Le JitiHh 
lutt.on Chimiquc: Lavoisier (1890). 

Law is a term which must be variously defined, 
according to its application. The laws of nature, 
as expounded by men of scienco, are general pro- 
positions as to the order in which phy.sical events 
Iiavt? occurred, and will probably recur; the moral 
law, or the law of Clod, is a body of truth thrown 
into the form of rules for the guidance of human 
conduct. Ilut when we speak of law we usually 
mean to indicate the law which is set and enforced 
by civilised slates. Law, in this sense, derives its 
sanction, or binding force, from the penalties by 
which men are constrain(?d to obey it or punished 
for breaking it. The earliest source of law is cus- 
tom ; the customary rules of a primitive community 
formed the basis of the (fivil Law at Rome, as they 
form the basis of the (\)nimon Law (q.v. )in Eng- 
land, Customary law is rigid and formal ; in a 
progressive society it is relaxed and improved by 
the use of legal fictions, hy the influence of Equity 
(q.v.), and by legislation. At Rome, for example, 
the growing commerce of the city compelled the 
prietor to go beyond the civil law (which was a 
law for Romans onl^), and to devise a new law of 
nations, based on principles of equity, such as all 
civilised men could! understand. When the Romans 
began to study Greek they identified this law of 
nations with the law of nature, as expounded by 
the Stoics. The civil law% amende<l and rational- 


ised by successive praetors and emperoi'S, has fur- 
nished most of the nations of modern Europe with 


of her iaw from that source. Scots law has largely 
drawn its principles and nomenclature from Roman 
law. 

It is usual to distinguish public law (constitu- 
tional and criminal) fiom private law (which 
applies to personal status, family relations, pro- 
perty, and contract). Canon Law (q.v.) is not 
received, as an entire system, by any modern 
state; but its rules are followed in defining the 
powers and functions of ecclcsia.stical persons. The 
Ijaw of Nations, or International Law (q.v.), is also 
<livided into public and private. 

See such works as Maine’s Ancient Law, Col<iuhoun’.s 
Cirtl Law, Au.stin’s Jurisprudence, and Pollock and 
Maitland’s/Zn^Coryo/ English (1895); also the articles 
Agent, Barristeu, Code, Congress, Courts oe Law, 
Criminal Law, JuRisi'RuoENeE, Jury, Justi.man, Land 
Laws, Parliament, Soliujtor, &c. 

Law, Andrew Bonar, Biiti.sh Prime Minister, 
was born in New Brunswick, I6th (September 1858, 
and after a successful careei as an iroii-mei chant 
in Gla.sgow, entered parliament in 1900. Pioni 1992 
he held various offices in Unionist and Coalition 
Governments, including those of Colonial (Secretary, 
Chancellor of the FiXcheoucr, and n)cmber of the 
War Cabinet. lAwlor of his j)art 3 fiom 1911, he 
withdrew from politics owing to ill-hcalth in 1921, 
hut returned to become Ibinie Minister in Getoher 
1922. The strain was too much. He rcsigru'd in 
May of next year, and died 30th October. His 
influence was mainly due to chaiacf^'r; an un- 
iwerviiig honesty and devotion to principle being 
/he guiding factors of bis ])olitical life. "J’o this 
must, however, be added a very extensive know- 
ledge of economic afl'airs. 

Law, John, famous for his credit operations 
during the minority of Louis XV., was born at 
Edinburgh, 21st April 1071. His father vas a 
goldsmith and banker, and proprietor of the estate 
of Lauriston, near Edinburgh. LaAV eaily showed 
'I most remarkable tahuit for aritlnm'tie, algebra, 
and kindred sciences. At twenty he removed to 
London, where he found admission into good 
:ociety ; but oomlemned to death for killing a man 
u a duel, ho escaped from ])iison and fled to 
Amsterdam, where he spent liis time in study 
hig the credit operations of the hank. About 
-he year 1700 he returned to Edinburgh, a zealous 
idvocate of a paper currency ; Imt his proposals to 
be .Scottish parliament on this subject met with 
in unfavourable reception. He now visited difl'ej- 
:nt parts of the Continent, wlicie he won and lost 
i'^astsums in gambling and 8i)eculation, but sought/ 
n vain to wm the favour of governments for his 
inanciai schemes. At last he settled in Paris, and, 
u company with his brother William, set up in 
716 a private bank. This was soon so successful 
.lid prosperous that the Duke of Orleans, the 
igent, ado])ted in 1718 Law’s plan of a national 
ink, and issued prodigious quantities of bank- 
lotes, which enjoyed peifecb credit, whilst the 
rdinary national bonds remained, as they had 
img been, at a price far below tlieir nominal value, 
n 1719 liaw originated his Mississippi Scheme 
-v. ), and the following year was made a Coun- 
llor of State and Comjitroller-general of Pinanees. 
Vben the bubbles huist be became an object of 
t)i)ular hatred, and found it best to quit France, 
iter wandering here and there he finally settled 
1 Venice, Yvhere he spent his last j^ears poor and 
irgotten, yet to the very end occupied with plans 
nr restoring hims^li to power and prosperity. He 
lied 2lHt March 1729. 
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See Lives of him oy Wood (1824) and A. W. Wiston- 
Olynn ( 1 1)08 ) ; and Thiers, Law et son Systime des Finances 
(trans. New York, 3859). An edition of his works was 
published at Paris, 1843. 

Law, Wjlijam, one of the ablest controversial- 
ists of the 18tli century, was born a grocer’s son at 
Kingscliffe, in Nortliamptonshire, in 1686, entered 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1705, and be- 
came a fellow in 1711. At the accession of George 
I. he found himself unable to subscribe the oath of 
allegiance, and consequently forfeited his fellow- 
ship. About 1727 he became tutor to the father 
of Edward Gibbon at Putney, and here, or at Cam- 
bridge with his pupil, he spent ten years ‘the 
much honoured friend and spiritual director of the 
whole family.’ Gibbon, in his autobiography, 
8 p( 5 aks of tlu! unworldly thinker with unusual 
warmth as ‘ a worthy aiiA pious man who believed 
all that he professed, and i)ractised all that he 
enjoined.’ The (ihha- (Ubbon died in 1737, and 
thrt'C years later ]..avv retired to his native village, 
and there was soon joined by his disciples. Miss 
Hester Gibbon, sister of his pupil, and Mrs Hutche- 
son, a wealthy widow. The two ladies had a 
unitcid income of about £3000 a year, and most of 
this they spent in those Morks of charity to which 
they devoted tlMMiiselves in their seclusion, which 
lasted over twenty years. Law rose at live, and 
sp(*nt many hours of every day in silent nieditation 
and in exercises of devotion. About the year 1733 
he lia<l begun to study the waitings of dacob 
Boehme, and most of his later books arc more or 
less expositions of his mysticism. Law died in his 
retreat, Aj)ril 0, 1761. William Law, however 
unworldly in his theology, was a strong thinker 
and a consummate dialectician. He won his first 
triumjdis against Pislioi) Hoadly, in the famous 
Pangonan controversy, with his Three LeMers 
(1717). His liemarks on Mandcvilh's Fable of the 
lices (1723; n'published by E. D. Maurice, 1844) 
is a masterpiece of incisive logic, caustic wit, and 
terse and vigorous English. Only less admirable 
is the Case of lieasoit ( 1732), in answer to Tindal’s 
able book, Christianity as old as the Creation. But 
the most famous of his works rtnuains the Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life (1729), to which 
Dr Johnson ascribed his first religious convictions, 
and which profoundly influenced the Wesleys, and 
earned the ])raises of Gibbon. Of l^aw’s mystical 
woiks may be named Tlai Way to Divine Know- 
kd(je, and The Spirit of Love (1752). 

There are two collected «nbtioi s of his works, each in 
9vols. — that of 1762 and that of M ore ton ( 1893 
See C. Walton’s Notes and Materials for a Complete Jiio- 
graphy (1848), Canon Overton’s William Law, Nonjuror 
and Mystic (1881), and Dr Whyte’s Characters and 
Characteristics of William Law ( 1 892 ). See also Lecky’s 
History of England in the IHth Century ; and Leslie 
Stephen’s English Thought in the 18th Century. 

Lawburrows, Letters of, in Scots law, a 
writ commanding a person to give security against 
offering violence against another. See I’KACE. 

Lawes, Sir John Bennet (1814^1900). See 
liOTHAMSTED, AGRICULTURE. 

Lawes, Henry (1596-1662), a song-composer, 
who set Milton’s Comus to music, was born at 
Dinton in Wiltshire.— His elder brother, William 
(d. 1645 )f was also a composer. 

Lawfcldt, oi' Laveld, close to Maestricht 
in Belgium, was the scene of the defeat of the 
combined Austrian, Dutch, and English forces 
under the Duke of Cumberland by the Phench, 
commanded by Marshal Saxe, on 2d July 1747. 

Law-merchant, a name often used in law to 
denote the customs which have grown up among 
merchants in reference to mercantile documents 


and business, such as bills of exchange, bills of 
lading, &c. These customs become incorporated 
with, and form part of, the common law, and are 
binding as sueb. 

Lawn, a fine kind of Linen (q.v,), from which 
bishops’ sleeves are made. For grass-lawns, see 
Gardening. 

Lawn Tennis. See Tennis. 

Lawrence, { 1 ) cai)ital of Douglas county, 
Kansas, on the Kansas River, .34 miles SSW. of 
JiCavenworth by rail. It is the seat of the state 
university (1864), and has im]»ortant and varied 
manufactures. Lawrence was founded in 1854 by 
Free-soil settlers, shared in the violent struggle 
against slavery (see Kansas), and was partly 
burned by Quantrell’s guerillas in 1863. Pop. 
about 12,500. — (2) One of the cajutals of Essex 
county, Massachusetts, and an impoitant manu- 
facturing city, on both sides of the Meiiimaek 
River, 26 nriles N. of Boston, with which it is con 
nected by two railways. The rivei, which here 
falls 28 feet in half a mih;, is ciossed by two 
railway and two other bridges, and by a dam of 
granite, 900 feet long and 40 high ; and canals on 
either bank conduct the water to the mills. 'J'be 
mills, some of which are amongst the largest in 
the world, manufacture cotton and woollen goods, 
cloth, and paper ; and engines, boilers, machinery, 
clothing, hats, &c. are also produced hero. Pop. 
(1870) 28,921 ; (1880) 39,151 ; (1920) 94,270. 
Lawrtmcc, So(! St Lawrence. 

Lawrence, St, the Deacon, a martyr of the 
eaily church, the subject of an elaborate hymn by 
Prudentius. According to the legendary account, he 
was born at Hue, sea in Spain, and became a deacon 
of Rome in the pontificate of Sixtus 1. (3cl century). 
In the persecution of Valerian, being summoned 
before the prartor as a Christian, and being called 
on to deliver up the treasures of the chinch, he 
produced the poor and the sick, v bo were his 
special charge ; and on his persisting in his refusal 
to sacrilice, he was condemned to be broiled on a 
gridiron. The martyrdom is unquestionably his- 
torical, its iirobable date 2.58. His day is the 10th 
August. The E.scorial (q.v.) is dedicated to him. 

Lawrence, David II errert, poet and novelist, 
was born the son of a coal-miner, at Eastwood, near 
Nottingham, 11th September 1885. He was edu- 
cated at the High School and University College 
of Nottingham, and was a teacher in London till 
the publication of his novel Sons and Lovers in 
1913. From that time he devoted himself altogether 
to literature. He has always been an outspoken 
moralist. His novel The Rainbow was suppressed. 
His earnest interest in sex and psychoanalysis has 
often deterred readers, though it has won their 
respect for the truth-seeker. Some find that to pass 
from Women in Love ( 1921 ) to Aaron's Rod ( 19‘22) 
is like emerging suddenly from a tropical vallciy to a 
high mountain-top, where the wind blows freely. 
In 1923 appeared ‘a new and Ihdng thing’ entitled 
Fantasia of the Unconscious. In The Boy in the 
Bush (1924), in which there is much that is power- 
ful, he had the. assistance of Mr M. L. Skinner. 
As a poet Mr Lawrence is of the Iniagists. His 
works in vorso include Love Poems and Others 
(1913), Amoves (1916), Look! We hare come 
Through New Poewis ( 1918). He has also 

written short stories, plays, Italian travel sketches, 
and translations. 

Lawrence. John Laird Mair Lawrence, 
Lord, was one of twelve children of Lieut. -col. 
Alexander Lawrence, an Irish Protestant, who 
served in the Mysore campaign and at the 
storming of Seringapatam. Bom at Richmond, 
Yorkshire, 4th March 1811, he obtained in 1827 
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a presentation to Hailey bury College. His first 
years in the Iinlian civil service were spent in 
Delhi and the neighbourhood. On the annexation 
of the Ihuijab Lawrence was appointed commis- 
sioner, and afterwards lieutenant governor. HLs 
administiaiion of this once anarchic province made 
hinj deservedly popular with Europeans and Indians 
alik(i. He used every effort to curb the oppres-sion 
of the people by their chiefs, devised a rational 
system of land tenure, and devoted his Avhole 
time and energy to the work of restoring peace and 
prosp(!rity. It was through the influence which he 
then acquired over tlie native population that h^ 
was able to render siudi effective service <lnring the 
Indian Mutiny. lnde(‘d, it is no exaggeration to sa> 
that he then i)roved himself to be the mainstay of tin' 
Bril.ish <lominion in India. The once restless Sikhs 
had become so attached to his linn and beneficent 
rub; that Lawrence was enabled fo disarm the 
mutineers in the Punjab, to raise an army of 59, (MK) 
men, and to capture the city of Delhi from the 
rebels after an eventful siege of three months. So 
tirjudy was this succour, and so great had been his 
foresight, that he Avas thereafter styled ‘ the .saviour 
of Tmlia. ’ On his return to England he receive<l t he 
thanks of jtarliament, with the grant of a pension of 
£1000 a year. H<! was made a baronet in 1858, and 
a piivy-couiicillor in 1859. In 1801 Lawrence was 
nominated one of the knights of the ‘ Star of India.’ 
In 180.S he succeeded Lonl Elgin as (lovernor- 
general of India ; he was made a member of the 
Indian council, and the Oourt of Directors of the 
Last India (binpany granted him a life ])eu.sion of 
£2000 fi year. His five years’ administration of 
the Indian empire was marKed by the same wisdom, 
foresight, and prudence as distinguished his career 
in the Punjab. His financial policy was ba.Hed 
upon soumi principles ; he took a strong j»er- 
.sonal inter(!st in the many social problems wdiich 
Imlian statesmen have; to confront ; and his foreign 
policy Avas generally ai»proved of. lie did not 
i»elie\ e in liriflsh interference in Asia beyond the 
frontier of India, and Avas <!specially o])po.sod to 
intriguing in Afghanistan, in 1809 lie was raised 
t ;0 tin* House of Peers as Haron LaAvrmicc. Lord 
LaAvr<*ne(' Avas chairman of the London Sidiool-board 
from 1870 till 1873. He devoted the last days of 
his life in parliament (1878) to an exposure of fhe 
policy Avliicli led up to the <lisaHtrous Afghan war, 
and whicli he had vainly striven to countcifact in 
his retirement. He died ‘27tli June 1879, See his 
Life by RosAvortli Smith (1883), Sir Richard Tenqdc 
( 1889), ;i,ud Sir (’. Aitchison (1892). 

His elder hroiher, Sm IIknuy Montgomkry 
Lawhrnte, Ava.s horn at Matura, (k‘ylon, 28tli 
dnne ISOO. In 1823 he joined the Bengal Artilhuy 
near Calcutta, Avlieni Havelock Avas stadionod at the 
sazne time. He took part in the lir,st Burmese Avar 
in 1828, in the first Afghan war in 1838, and in 
the Sikh wavs of 1845 and 1848; and in 1848 he 
Avas made K.C. B. In 1850, Avhile in charge of 
the Rajpntaiia ])rovince, LaAvrence published two 
articles jaunting out Ihe danger of reducing the 
.strength of the Ihitish army of occujiatioii in Imlia, 
and the latent causiis of mutiny, wliich might burst 
fortli at any time. 'Fhese Avarnings AA^ere more than 
justified by siih.sequent events. In March 1857 he 
was apnointed to the eharg(> of affairs in Lucknow, 
and diu all that he eouhl to restore contentment 
there. But the mutiny hroki' out in May, and 
Lawrence saw that it would inevitably spreail 
throughout India. He made extensive jnejiarations 
at Lucknow, and it was owing to his wonderful 
foresight that it was made possible for a mere 
handful of European soldiers to defend the Residency 
for about four months against an army of the rebels 
Avhich was in possession of the town. Sir Henry 
Lawrtmee himself was injured by the explosion ol 


a shell on 2d July 1857, and died two days after- 
wards from the effects of the wound. His death 
was a great blow to the little garrison, hut they 
held out bravely till the end of September, when 
relief came from CaAvnjzore, In addition to his 
reputation as a statesman and soldier, Sir Henry 
Lawrence is known as a jzhilanthropist, and was 
the founder of the Lawrence Military Asylums in 
the Punjab, Rajputana, and Madias. He devoted 
most of Ids income to these and other deserving 
institutions. A maible statue has been erected to 
his memory in St I’aiil’.s ('atbedral. See bis Life 
by Sir Hcrlxnt Edwaides and IL'rnian Mcrivale 
(1873), and that by MTjCod limes (1898). 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, portrait painter and 
Pre.sident of tlu; Boyal Academy, Avas bom at 
Bristol, an innkeejx'i ’.s son, on 4tli May 1709, and 
at the early age of ten years began to draw jiortiaits 
in crayons at Oxford, aftevAvaids at Bath. At the 
age of eighteen be entered as a student of the Royal 
Academy, having a little Avliile jmivion.sly taken to 
painting in oil. In 1791 be was elected associate, 
and in 1794 full member. Aftci Reynolds’s death he 
was apjiointeil limner to the king in 1792, and was 
knighted in 1815; and on Benjamin W est’s death 
in 1820 be succeeded him as President of the Royal 
Acadmiiy. He died in London, 7tb January 18,30. 
Lawrence avhh the favourite portrnii ])aintei of his 
time, bad an immense practice, and olitained higher 
prices perbajis than Avere paid to any juevious jior- 
trait painter ; but lii.s work, in spite of the elegance 
and taste that often distiiiLMiisIi it, .scarcely rises 
above the conventional level. 

.See Life by WilliaiimflSSl ) ; monograph by Lord L'onald 
(Jower (1900); Knaj)j), Lore jSfor// (1904) ; and 

especially Armstrong, Ldvrcricc (1913). 

Lawrence, Sir William, Bart., F, US., a 
distinguislied surgeon ( 1783- 1867 ), became in 1815 
one of the jiiofessors of Anatomy to tlo' Boyal 
College of Surgeons, and in 1829 a lectniei on 
Surgery to St BaitholomeAv’s. He wrote impoitant 
Avorks on The Treatment of Hernia (1807), An 
Introduetion to Comparative Aniilomy and I'hyffi- 
ology (1819), and A I'rcatise on the Vemnral 
crr.sr.v of the Kye (1831 ). 

Lawreneeblirg, a city of Indiana, on the 
Ohio, 22 miles heloAV Cincinnati ; j)oj). 3500. 

Lawson, Henry H EUTZUEiui ( 1867 1922), bom 
near Crenfell (N.S.W.), fanned Avilb bis father, 
Peter H. Larsen, a NoiAvegian, but soon l.ook to 
A orse-Avriting and journalism. lie l,ra\elled far in 
An.stralia and !NeAv Zealand, and Avas in London 
from 1900 to 190,3. The >Sydiic^ JhdJrti?/ bi ought 
out his poems and ski'tcbes. These Avere collected 
in Short Sto7'ifs ni Prose and Verse (1895), In the 
Days when the Wor/d v'fts ]Vule (verse, 1896), 
While the Bdly Boils (]»roM;, 1898), The Slyline 
Jinlci's (verse, 1910). and olhei volumes. Like 
A. B. Patenson he sings robustly, in rough and 
SAvinging lines, of his native land and the ‘good 
old <hiy.s , ’ and he has been described as the most 
representative writer Australia has yet jirodncod. 

Lawson, sir WTli'RH) (1829 1906), baronet 
and M.P., Avas from 1864 the foremost represen- 
tative of temjierance reform h>gislation, a witty 
ami weighty speaker. Sia* Life by C. W. li, 
Russell ( 1 909 ). 

Lawyc^r, in the Ifnited Kingdom, 'is not a 
technical term of laAv, hut a popular name given to 
those Avho are eithei jiractilioners of the law oi 
intimately connected with its administration. In 
Creat Britain and Ireland lawyers are subdivided 
into two main classes (see Attoknky, Solicitor, 
Barrister, Ai)vo(ArE). In the United States 
an attorney acts as council, and vice verst), there 
being no similar subdivision of the profession, and 
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the expediency of tlic subdivision has often been 
canvassed in the United Kingdom. 

LayJlIlKill, the son of Leovenath, called in the 
later text of his poem Lavsejiian the son of Leuca, 
was, as he himself tells us, a jiriest of Ernley (mow 
Alley), on the banks of the Severn, near Hewdley, 
and appears to have flourished about the close of the 
r2th eentnry. Nothing more is known concerning 
him. He produced an amplified imitation of Waco’s 
Bind (V Auijlete.rrc, the value of which is not so 
much liteiary as linguistic. It was confessedly a 
compilation from Jiede, St Albin, and Austin, and 
mor(! particularly Wace. Wace’s Brui contains 
ir),:U)0, and Layamon’s 32,250 lines, the additions 
c.onsistin;^ of dramatic speeches put into the mouths 
of the liguics and of an extension of the Arthurian 
romance with names of persons and places sujiplied. 
'The jiuthor secuns to have been a simple, pious, and 
patiiotic priest in his own words ‘it came to him 
in mind and in histdiief thought that he wonhl tdl 
the noble deeds of the Fhiglish.’ Tin; veisification 
is vci y aibitraiy and rude, <;xhibiting sonudimes 
the aliif-cration of t)ld English, and sonudinu's (he 
rhyme of Fiench poetry. 'I’he language shows us 
Old Knglisli changing or changed into Early Eng- 
lish, ami a stinly of its peculiarities of grammar 
and phrasiiology enables us (o trace the ]noc(‘ss by 
which the spec'ch of Alfred and the Chronicle became 
transformed into that of Chaucer a,nd Wyclif. Sir 
Fred(‘ric,k IVIa<{den pointed out that in the earlier 
of the two MSS. (J3th century) of Layamon’s 
IWnl^ there were less than fifty Mords derived fiom 
French; while in the second (written about 1250) 
twenty of these are dropped and only about forty 
moi(i added, 'I'here aie thus but ninety words of 
French origin in tl.e two text^s, together more than 
5(>,S0() lines. 

See the edition by Sir Fred. Madden (3 vols. Loud. 
1H47) ; and the selections edited by Joseph Hall (1924). 

Layard, Siu Ausi kn Henry, G.C B., English 
traveller and diplomatist, was born in Paris, 5th 
Mai(di 1817, and passed his boyhood in Italy. At 
sixleen he was sent to Ijondon to study law. In 
1839 he Slit out on an oviiiland journey for fkiylon. 
Travelling along the banks of the I’igris in 1840, he 
was .struck with the ruins at Nimrud, pointed out by 
tradition as the site of Nineveh (<hv,), and felt an 
nicsistible desire to examine tiie remains. In 1842 
IJotta, consul at Mosul, conducted some extensive 
exiiavations at Khor.sabad ; and I ^ay aid, returning to 
the region, again directed his attention to Nimnid. 
It was 1845 before he could obtain the reijuisite 
means and facilities for his search, and he then, with 
t/he help of some Arabs, began siicretly to dig in the 
mound supposed to contain the ruins. His excava- 
tions were resumed in 1840 and 1847, and his energy 
and perseverance were lewarded by the discovery of 
tin? ground remains of several palaces, Avith bas- 
reliefs and cuneiform inscriptions. Many of these 
were sent to England by Layard, together with 
gigantic winged human-headed bulls and lions, and 
eagle headed deities, now in the British Museum 
(see A.ssaria). Layard at first conducted his 
search at his own expense; he Avas in 1845 liber- 
ally assisted by Ijord Stratford de Bedclifle, then 
British ambassador in Constantinojile ; end eventu- 
ally, as the value of these .specimens of Assyrian 
art bega^ to be knoAvn, the House of (lommons 
voted a sum of £3000, Avhich was applied by the 
trustees of t he British Museum in continuing the 
excavations under Layard’s superintendence. On 
his return to England he published a narrative of 
his explorations under the title of Nineveh and its 
Remains (1849), and another work entitled Monu- 
ments of Nineveh (1853). In 1852 he became 
M.P. for Aylesbury, and in I860 for Southwark; 
in 1861-66 he was Under-secretary of State for 


Foreign Affairs, and thereafter Chief Commissioner 
of Works. In 1869 he went as British ambas- 
sador to Spain ; and in 1877-80 he was ambassador 
to Constantinople. His markedly philo-Turkish 
sympathies during and after the Avar with Bussia 
irovoked comment at home. In 1887 he published 
lis Early Advetdnres in Persia, Babylonia, and 
Susiana. He died 5th July 1894. See his Auto- 
bioyraphy and Letters (ed. Bruce, 1903). 

Laying, or Layering, a mode of projiagating 
trees, shrubs, and perennial herbaceous plants 
Avhich is very frequently employed by gardeners 
and nurserymen. It consists in bending and fast- 
ening a branch, so that a portion of it is imbedded 
in earth, there to throw out roots, the extremity 
being made to grow erect in order to form a new 
plant. The separation from the parent plant is 
not effected till the layer is sufficiently provided 
with roots. Any injury Avhich priwents the free 
return of the sap greatly jiromotes the formation of 
roots, and a notch is therefore usually made in the 
under side of the branch, at the jihice Avhere the 
formation of roots is desired ; it is also often a little 
split up from the notch ; and sometimes a ring of 
bark is cut off’, or a Avire is twisted round it. The 
time Avhich must ela])se before the layer should be 
separated from the parent plant is very various ; a 
few Aveeks being sufficient for soim*, and two years 
re(|uisite for others. Many plants Avhich cannot 
readily be jironagated by cuttings are more easily 
and successfully propagated by layers. 

Lay-reader, in the Anglican thiurch, is a lay- 
man Avho receives authority to read the le.ssons or a 
[lart of the service. The incumbent can permit 
any one to read the lessons, but for authority to 
read the morning or evening prayer a license from 
the bishop of the diocese is reijuired. ff’he absolu- 
tion, of course, cannot bo road by a lay-reader, nor 
any part of the communion service, but he may 
receive permi.ssion, esjiecially in c.onnection with 
ini.ssions, to preach, or to read the sermons of 
others. Headers {lee, tores, anagnostai) have existed 
as an order in the church from at least the 3d cen- 
tury : in the Greek Church they constitute the first, 
in the Latin (’hurch the second of the minor orders 
that lead to the priesthood. (The office was 
anciently a favourite one with Avell-born youths : 
Julian, atterwards the Apostate, was in bis 
younger years a reader in the churcli of Nicomedia.) 
Their duty at first was only to read (and perhaps to 
interpret) the le.ssons ; afterwards they were often 
employed also as bishops' secretaries, ainl had some 
other functions assigned to them. The ajijioint- 
ment of readers in the Anglican Church received 
the sanction of the bishojis in 1866 ; but they were 
not to be oidained. 

Lazarus, Moritz (1824-1903), IleiircAv philo- 
sophical Avriter, became in 1873 professor at Beilin. 

LazarcII’, PoRJ', a fine natural harboui, 40 to 
60 feet deep, and 8 sq. m. in extent, in Bioughton 
Bay on the east side of Korea. 

Lazaretto. See Leprosy, and (Quarantine. 

Lazarillo de Tornies, the first of nicare.sque 
novels, one of the great Avorks of Spanish literature, 
used to beasciibed to Hurtado de Mendoza. Many 
other writers have been suggested. The, Fnglish 
translation by David Rouland (1586) Avas leprinted 
in 1924 (cd. J. E. V. Crofts). See Mendoza, 
Novels. 

Lazarists. See Vincent de Paul. 

Lazistan, a coast strip at the south east corner 
of the Black Sea, inhahited by the rough Lazes. 
See Georgia. 

Lazuli te (from lazuli), a mineral long con- 
founded Avitli Lapis Lazuli (q.v.), but, , although 
somewhat similar in colour, very different in com- 
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position ; consisting chiefly of phosphoric acid and 
alumina, with magnesia and protoxide of iron. It 
occurs imbedded in quartz, or in fissures in clay- 
slate, in Styria, North Carolina, Brazil, &c. 

Lazzaroili (Ital. lazzaro, ‘leper;' luobably 
from llieir being outcasts or separate from other 
citizens), until lately a special class of the in- 
habitants of Naples. They had no fixed habita- 
tions, regular occupation, or secure means of 
subsistence, but occasionally obtained employment 
as messengers, porters, boatmen, itinerant vendors 
of food, &c. They performed an important part in 
all the revolutions and movements in Najdes. 

Le, or Leh, the capital of Lndaldi (q.v.), stand 
3 miles from the bank of the Indus, 11,538 feet 
above the sea, with an ol>servatory ; pop. 3(XI0. 

Lea, from Bedfordshire flows 46 miles SK. and 
S. through Hertfordshire, S. between Middlesex 
and Essex to the Thames near Blackwall. 

Lea, Henry Charles (1825 1 909), born at 
Pliiladeljihia, a son of Charles lioa, j)nblisher, and 
nephew of 11. C. Carey <lio economist, devoted 
himself to the study of the later middle ages. 
Lord Acton said his Ilistorii of the, Mediteml 
Inquiaition was ‘ the most important contribution 
of the New World to tlu' religious history of the 
Old.' lie wrote also on the Inquisition in Spain 
and the Spanish dependencies, and a History of 
Nm n'iiotdl ( 'vhbary, 

Learork, SrEriiEN Butler, born in 1860 at 
Swanmooi, Hants, was educated in Canada, taking 
his B.A. at I'oronto. J^iuter he added the Bh.I). 
degr(5e of Chicago, and was appointed to the stall’ 
of .McGill University, Montreal, where he became 
head of the Department of Politi(;al Economy. 
His sisrious work, such as Elements of Political 
Science and monographs on Baldwin and Jja Fon- 
taine in the ‘Makers of Canada’ series, is over- 
shadowed in public appreciation by his delightful 
volumes of parodies and skits, beginning with 
JJtcrary Lapses ( 1910) and Nonse7isc Norcls { 1911 ). 

Lead is one of the metals which have been 
known Iroin early times. It is mentioned in Job, 
xix. 24, and articles made of it by the ancient 
Koman.s — some of them iriscrihed and dated— such 
as water-pipes, Avatcr- tanks, weights, rings, and 
amall ornamental cylinders, are si ill preserved. As 
examples found in the grounds of some of the old 
abbeys and (;athedrals shoAV, the Boman method of 
making i>ipeH from sheet- lead, which difl’ers from 
the modern way, continued in use till late in the 
middle ages. Small lead weights of curious foim.s 
have been found among Viking remains dating 
as early as the 10th century. Of lead compounds, 
litharge and red lead were known to the ancients. 

Lead (symbol Pb ; atomic number 82; average 
atomic weight 207) is a soft metal of a bluish-white 
colour, tending to gray, and having also a bright 
metallic lustre when newly cut or melted. Its 
surface soon tarnishes, however, when exposed to 
the air, by taking on a thin film of what is sup- 
posed to be suboxide. But the oxidation proceeds 
so slowly that lead suffers less than most ordinary 
metals eith(!r by exposure to atmospheric agencies 
or by being placed in damp soils. Lead can he 
scratched with the nail, and easily cut with a 
knife, and it makes a streak upon paper. Its 
specilic gravity varies from 11-352 in the ingot to 
11*365 when rolled into sheets, and its melting- 
point is 633“ F. (334“ 0.) It is highly malleable 
and in a less degree ductile, but its tenacity 
is small — a wire i^l^h of an inch being unable to 
cany a loa<l of 20 Ib. Lead has been ascertained 
to lie the final product of the auto- transmutation 
of the radioactive nietals of the uranium and 
thorium groups. Lead resulting from the uranium- 
radium sequence has an atomic weight of 206, 


that from the thorium sequence of 208. Chemi- 
cally, these two isoto'pes of the metal are identical. 
Ordinary lead contains both isotopes, though in 
variable proportions. Lead is not a good conductor 
of heat or electricity. When gently heated it can 
be forced by pressure through nerf orations, so that 
pij)Os and solid rods for rifle-bullets, &c., are in this 
way manufactured. Neither sulphuric! nor hydro- 
chloric acid in the dilute state has any action uj)on 
lead. 

The, Action of Lead nqxm JJ^atcj- is of great im- 
portance, because the metal is so much employed 
for pii)es and cisterns, and because lead salts dis- 
solved even in minute quantities in drinking-water 
a(;t as oiunulative poisons, and arc; tbeiefon^ in- 
jurious when taken for some length of time into the 
.sy.stem. Lead is rapidly acted upon by pun^ water 
to which air has access, such as rain ; and it is also 
dissolved to an appreciable extent by tbe ^\aler 
of rivers or lakes if exceptionally pure. Bicar- 
bonate and snlpbab' of lime, which are common 
salts in potable wateis, preient ivater acting on 
lead. A small amount of peat-extract in .solution 
bas the same inhibitive eflect. Even a .soft and 
almost pure watei, like that supidicd to Glasgow 
from lioeh Katiine, contains enough impuiity to 
render haimless the short lead service pi)>es u.^ed 
in bouses. 

riwmhic Oxide (monoxide of lead, massicot, 
litharg(;), ld)0. Massicot, from which red lead is 
manufactured, is obtained in the form of a yellow 
powd(*r by heating h'ad to dull ri!dne.s.s. Litharge 
is pio<luced when lead is oxidised, as in tlu' cu])ella 
tion furnace, at a high temperature in a current of 
air. The melled litharge flows from tbe cupel into 
iron pots, and after cooling breaks u}) into eiyslal- 
line scales of a colour varying fiom a ])ale to a 
leddish yellow. This is called flake litbaige, and 
when ground it is teimed bull’ or levigated litluuge. 
Both massicot ajul litharge enter into the com- 
position of certain Cements (q.v.). Litluuge is 
used in the fabiication of oil-varnishes to inciease 
their power of ilrying, in the ))reparation of h'ad 
plaster, and foi- glazing earthenware. Ped Oxide 
of Lead (yoA lead or minium), Fb/L, is occasionally 
found native. Its manufacture is refei i ed to Ix'low. 
Plumbic I*croxide (binoxide of lead, piiceoxide), 
PbO.j, is obtained by treating the led oxide with 
dilute nitric acid. This oxide, which is of a, blow n 
colour, is used mixed w ith sulphur along with other 
ingredients for tipjiing soim; kinds of malches, the 
mixture of puceoxiile with sulphur being spon- 
taneously inflammable when rublied. 

The most important lead salts are: Plumbic 
(Jarhonatc (carbonate of lead, white lead), PbCOa ; 
Plumbic Chloride (chloride of lend), PbClo ; Ixad 
Acetate (sugar of lead), Pb(C 2 H 30 .,)a- 3 H 2 (.). The 
latter is soluhle in IJ parts of coh! wuiter, and in 
eight parts of alcoliol. Like litluugi', it is used 
in the manufacture of oil-vaniisbes, and it is an 
important substance in medicine. For the chromate 
of lead, wdiich is employed as a yellow pigment, see 
under Chromium. 

Ores and Smeltinq.-—l'\\c principal ore is galena, 
the .sulphide of lead, PbS (h'sd, 86 6; snlfibur, 13-4 
per cent.). All galena is aigeiitiferous, but not 
always to a degree suflieient to make the extraction 
of tbe silver feasible. Tbe only other oie of im- 
portance is cerussite, the carbonate ; it is mined 
in Australia and in the United States. 

Lead ores are wddely distiibnted. The luincipal 
lead-piodueing countries are the United States, 
Spain, Australia, Germany, and Mexico, of which 
tbe first produces about one-third of the world’s 
.supply. The chief lead -exporting countries are 
Spain and Australia, from both of which Britain 
annually receives large amounts, mainly as pig- 
lead. South-eastern Missouri is the most important 
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lead-mining region of the States, the ore-bodies 
( galena ) being of large size, and lying at shallow 
ilopths. In the Joplin district lead and zinc ores 
occur interbedded with limestone and cherts. 
Tlie Occur d’Alene region, Idaho, ranks next to 
Missouri as the second great lead-producing area 
of the States ; here the principal manner of occur- 
rence is that of ai^entiferous galena in veins in 
quartzitic rocks. The main lead-mining area in 
Spain lies in the province of Ja6n, between the 
Sierra Nevada and the Sierra Morena, and, in that 
area, the districts of La Carolina and Limires are 
especially noteworthy. The lead ores of La Caro- 
lina occur in Silurian quartzite and slate, while 
the Lindres lodes are associated with granite. 
There are many rich silver-lead-zinc mines in C6r- 
doba province, notably in the Posadas district ; 
some have been worked since Roman times. Lead, 
associated with silver and sometimes with gold, 
occuis in all the States of Australia, but that 
contiiKiiit owes its high position among lead-pro- 
<lucers almost entirely to the mines at Rroken 
Hill, New South Wales. Tlio ore, which is com- 
plex, is found in wide lodes in schist, 'fhe lead 
smelting and refining works at Port Pirie are 
engaged on Broken Hill concentrates ; they are 
the largest in the world, being able to produce, 
at full capacity, 200,000 tons ot pig-lead and 8 to 
12 million oz. of silver per annum. One of the 
richest lead-zinc regions of Europe lies near Beutlien 
and ’rarnowitz in Upper Silesia. The Polish- 
Cer/nan frontier pass(*H through it. The ores, 
which arc! argentiferous, occur in beds, probably 
replacing limestones. At one time an important 
lead-i»roilucing country, (Jreat Britain now yields 
but little of the metal, 90 per cent, of her annual 
consumption of lea l being obtained from abroad. 
Flintshire, Derbyshire, and Durham yield lead 
from veins in Carboniferous rocks ; while the mines 
at Lc'adhills and Wanlockhead in South Scotland, 
tiiose of the Lake District and Mid and North- 
west Wales work veins in Silurian rocks. There 
is an enormous number of lead veins in the older 
T^al.'fiozoic rocks of Wales, but, in general, they soon 
become unproductive in depth. Though of small 
account to-day, some of the lead-mines of the Isle 
of Man have been important producers in the past. 

Snielti/u /. — Lead ore coming from the mine 
passes through the operation known as ‘dress- 
ing’ in order to remove much of the impuri- 
ties and to make it acceptable to the smelter 
(see Oke- DRESSING). If the dressed galena is 



pig. 1 . — Section of a Flintshire Furnace, 
a, linarth on wliich ore Jh sproad ; h, tJie fireplace or grate; 
c, the fire bridge ; d, chuniiey ; r, r, working doors; /, open- 
ing for supplying ore ; g, tap-hole. 

nearly pure, as it often is, the smelting operation 
is simple. A charge of ore of at least 20 cwt. is 
first partially roasted for about two hours on the 
bed of a reverberate^ furnace ( Flintshire furnace), 
shown in fig. 1, which results in one portion being 


converted into oxide and another into sulphate 
of lead, while some of the sulphur goes to form 
sulphur dioxide, which escapes as gas. There 
remain on the lioarth of the furnace oxide, sul- 
phate, and some unaltered sulphide of lead. These, 
when the heat is raised and the furnace doors 
closed, practically to stop the supply of air, react 
upon each other, forming sulpliur dioxide and 
metallic lead. Towards the end of the process 
lime is thrown in to aid in the manipulation of 
the slag and undeconuiosed ore ; and when a 
further portion of metal is extracted from these 
the melted lead is run oft’ into a vessel, and the 
slag removed from the furnace. I’he changes which 
take place in the later or melting stage of the 
process are shown by the following equations ; 

( 1 ) ‘2PbO + PbS -- 3Pb -h SO.. 

(2) PbSO^ -j- PbS = 2Pb 2Sa,. 

In the northern lead districts of Great Britain the 
calcined ore is removed from the reveiberatory fur- 
nace and smelted with the aid of a blast of air on a 
separate ore-hearth called the ‘Scotch furnace.’ 

Owing to lead being to some extent volatile at a 
red heat, a considerable quantity of tlie metal would, 
if not prevented, pass from the smelting-fuinaces 
into the atmosphere as smoke or fume, and cause 
a loss of, sometimes, 10 per cent, of what the ore 
should yield. Moreover, lead furno destroys vege- 
tation mr some distance around the furnaces, and 
herbage on which it condenses is apt to poison 
animals feeding upon it. At Holywell in Flint- 
shire, Alston Moor in Ciimberlaud, and at other 
lead- works this smoke is conveyed through a system 
of flues whose combined length amounts in some 
cases to several miles. Sometimes it is one very 
long flue. The fume condenses on the sides of these 



Fig. 2. — Vertical Section of tlie Pilz Blast-furnace for 
melting Lead : 

a, lioarth ; b, tuy^'res, by which air-blast enters ; c, water- 
jacket ; d, tap-hole ; e, cover ; /, flue. 

flues, openings being left to collect it. Condensing 
chambers are also used, in one form of Avbicb the 
lead fume is precipitated by being forced through 
water. These condensers are constructed <o save 
the expense of long flues, but sometimes both are 
employed. Lead is extracted from the collected 
fume. More refractory or impure ores, also lead- 
bearing slags and products obtained in lead -refining, 
are, in some places, treated by the iron-rediiction 
process. A certain proportion of iron is added to 
the charge of ore in a blast-furnace, with charcoal 
or coke for fuel, because the sulphide of lead is 
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completely reduced when heated with metallic 
iron, since this metal has a greater ailinity for 
sulphur than load. The reduction of these com- 
plex ores is rather a combination of processes than 
a single one. Besides lead and silver, copper and 
somtitiine.s other metals are obtained as accessory 
products. 

As an example of a water- jacketed blast-furnace 
for lead smelting we give in lig. 2 a vertical section of 
the cupola-shaped one called the Tilz furnace, which 
IS now in use at Freiberg, and which has also been 
ado}) ted in the United States. It has eight tuyeres, 
and varies in size from 4 feet in internal diameter, 
and 14 feet high from the hearth -plates, up to 20 
feet in height, with a })roportional width across. 
In the United Statti.s, however, the Kacliette or 
rectangular form of blast-furnace seem.s to be pre- 
ferred, because its ca}){icity can be irxueased by 
lengthening it on plan without also increasing the 
height, as must be done if a cireulai furnace is 
made larger in diameter. The jnessure of the blast 
in these furnaces is from i to 1 11». per H(|uare inch, 
(’erussite or lead carbonate is easily reduced in a 
blast-furnace by coke or charcoal. 

Desilmj'ising, Atc. — Lead usually contains anti- 
mony, tin, zinc, and other metaks as impurities. 
These are seiiarated by fusing the metal in shallow 
])a'is. when the foreign metals form oxides, and as 
such are skimmed oil’. Lead i educed from galena 
always contains a little silver, of which S or 10 
VI. to the ton of lead is a very common pro- 
poition, although it often exists in much larger 
([uantity, and as little as 3 oz. to the ton can 



Fig. 3. — Fattinson i)csiivciisjng Pot. 
u, poL ; i), fiicpl;u'.o ; c, main flue. 


be i»r()litably extracted. The desilveri.sing process 
|)atented by H. L. Pattinson of Newcastle-on- 
J’yne in 1833 is still used. A .series of cast iron 
pots about 6 feet iu diameter (see fig. 3) is ii.sed 
in the jiroces.s. The argentiferous lead is melted 
in om; of these and allowed to cool slowly, and at 
the same time it is briskly stirred. A portion of 
the lead is thus made to se})aiate in small crystals, 
which, as pure lead solidifies at a higher tem])era- 
ture than a lead -silver alloy, leaves the fluid 
ortion richer in silver. Suppose that the lead to 
egin with contains 10 oz. of silver to the ton ; 
then if two thirds of the charge of this |»ot, which 
is usually the centre one of several, is tiansferred 
as crystals to another })()t, it will contain only 
alK^ut 5 oz. of silver to the ton. '^riie one third 
remaining in the liquid state will contain 20 oz. 
of silver to the ton. With both portions this pro- 
cess is repeated several times, tlie one hecoming 
]>oorer, and the other licher in silver after each 
crystallisation. When the lead is enriched to the 
extent of from 250 to 300 oz. of silver to the ton the 
concentration is usually stopped, although it is 
sometimes carried a good deal further. The silver 
is then obtained from this rich lead by melting it 
on a flat hone ash cupel, placed in a reverbera 
tory furnace, and exposing it to a current of air 
which reduces the lead to the oxide, or litharge 


of commerce, leaving the silver on the cupel. 
Desilverisation benefits the lead and increases its 
value. 

The Kazan process for desilverising lead is the 
same in principle as Pattinson’s, except that steam 
is used instead of manual labour, the result being 
tliat there is a considerable saving in the cost. 

Another method of desilverising lead, known as 
Paikes’s process, was patented in 1850. By this 
method the silver is sei)arated by adding to the 
melted lead from 1 to 2 per cent, of zinc, which has 
a greater affinity for silver than has lead. The zinc 
canying the silver Avith it foinis, on cooling, crusts 
on tiio surface. From these ci lists the zinc is after- 
Avards ilistilled, leaving silver mixt^d with some 
lead a.s a residue. A moflification of Parkes’s 
method Avas jiatented in Fraruic by Conduric in 
J866. lie used superlicatcd steam mr the separa- 
tion of the zinc from the crust or scum, and for 
getting rid of any foreign metals remaining in the 
desilverised lead. It is said that a very pure com- 
mercial lead is obtained by Conduri^’s process. 

Sheet-lead is much used for roofing buildings, 
for the construction of cisterns, and foi chambers 
in sulphuric aidd Avorks. Lcnd-coated sheet .‘^teel 
is employed Avhere plain sheet stc'cl Avon Id rajiidly 
eoriode. Lead, being viitually o}>aqne to X-rays, 
is useil for sitnams and for body covciings to )»ro- 
tect operators of the rays. Ticad is rnucli uso<l for 
electric accumulators ; the j»ositive i>late consists 
of a lead frame sticnglkened Avitb antimony and 
perforated by holes into Avbich is pressed a paste 
of red lead and Hul})liuric acid ; the negative plate 
is of chemically pure lea<l. The value of loa<l for 
the manufacture of shot is aacII knoAvii. Alloyed 
with antimony, &c., it- is largidy consmmal for tyjXJ- 
metal, and Avitb tin for solder. Much lead is also 
reiiuired for tlui mannfacture of jiewter, Britannia 
metal, cSjc. See Alloy. 

White Lead or Basie Cnrhovate of Lead 
(2PbC03-PbH.^02) is a sulistance very extensively 
used as a Avliite jiigment, as a cement, and foi 
pottery glazes. White lead i.s still laigely made 
by the old Dutch jirocess. Metallic lead is ixist 
into the form of stars, giatings, or thin |»erfora,ted 
slabs in such a Avay as to facilitate its conveision 
into the carbonate. The.se })ieccs of li'ud j)lac<‘d 
in earthen ware vessels, like floAver-pots, containing 
a little Aveak acetic acid, are ])uilt u]> in tiei s in the 
form of a stack, and surroumied Avith spent tan 
hark. The heat given out from the fcrmimting 
bark volatilises the acid, Avhich along with the air 
ehanges the surface of the lead into the basic 
acetate, and this is, in turn, eonverted into the 
carbonate by the carbonic acid given ofl from tlie 
hotbed. Metallic lead requires from four to eiglit 
weeks for conveision into white lead, during which 
a rejietition of these reactions goe.s on. Among 
the numerous alternative processes, the Uerman 
and French are perhaps the best known. In the 
former, wooden cnambers are em})loyed, each liold- 
ing five tons or more of metallic lead, rolled into 
long, thin stri})S and hung n}» on racks. Woo<l- 
vinegar is boiled, and the va}>our and steam alloAved 
to pass through the closed cbambei for two or tliiee 
days, Avbereby the basic acetate of lead is formed. 
Tlien carbon dioxide Avitb moie acetic acid vapour 
is passed in, when the acetate is converted into 
white lead. 1 ’be I'lench process is similar in the 
chemical sense ; lead acetate is prepared, and is 
converted into the basic salt by boiling an aqueous 
solution with litl arge; carbon dioxide is passed 
into the solution through pipes, and the resulting 
white lead settles as a precipitate. 

Minium., Red head, or Red Oxide of Lead, is 
much consumed in the manufacture of flint-glass, 
as a cement, and a*; a pigment. For glass-making 
it requires to be made of very pure lead, as a 
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slight trace of cooper would impart a colour to the 
glass. Minium is prepared by heating massicot 
or monoxide of leau to a temperature of 600“ F. 
in iron trays, in an oven, carefully avoiding fusion. 
More oxygen is thus gradually absorbed ; and a 
bright-red compound is formed, wliudi is the rod 
lead of commerce. Orange lead, made from white 
lead instead of from massicot, is a very pure kind 
of red lead. 

Yellow This name is sometiines given by 

manufacturers to a mixture of the oxides of lea<l 
and antimony, which is to some extent used to 
give a yellow colour to eaithenware and as a 
pigment. The so-called Black Lead (q.v. ), of 
which pencils, &c., are made, contains no lead. 

Lead- POISONING, or Pi.ijmhism.- Minute doses 
of lead introduced into the system for some time 
bring on peculiar an<l distinctive symploms. In the 
IHlh century, before it.s cause was ascertained, the 
disease was well known in roitou (hence called 
‘ colica pictonum ’), in Devonsliire, and in the West 
Indies. It was proved by Sir (leorge Raker in 1767 
that it was due m etich case to the piesence of lead 
in the pievalent alcoholic drink of tliese legions — 
wim*. cider, rum respectively, owing to its intro 
duction during the process of manufacture. It is 
occasionally met with in consequence of the action 
of water, generally veiy soft water, on the lead 
pipes through which it passes to the consumers, 
r.nt it most often attacks persons biought much 
into contact with lead compounds, such as makets 
of white lead, workers in the gla/e of potteries, 
])ai liters, and plumbers. The intestinal canal and 
the n(*rvous system aie affected ; gout also occurs ; 
and the blood vessels, heart, and kidneys after 
.some time show degenerative changes. 

( 1 ) Lead or painter’s colic is much the most 
common form or the disease. It consists in more 
or less severe attacks of pain in the abdomen (see 
(%>LI(J), not differing much except in their per- 
sistency and frequent recurrence from pains other- 
wise pioduc.ed, attended by obstinate constipation 
and frequently by vomiting. They may be so 
slight for some time that they do not interfere with 
the sutl'erer’s continuing his work. Lead-colic is 
rarely fatal ; but may lie so if the cause of the 
affection is not recognised. 

(2) The commonest affection of the nervous 
systmn is jiaralysis of some of the volunta'y 
muscles ; usually those first .and most affected are 
the extensor and HU])inator muscles of the forearm, 
and the muscles of the ball of the thumb ; and 
from the characteristic deformity thus arising the 
condition is termed UTt fit drop. Other muscles may 
be first or alone affected ; but in almost all cases 
the muscles of the upper limbs are those where the 
ilisease manifests itself. It is not certain whether 
the nerve-trunks or the centres in the spin.al coni 
are the primary seat of morbid change. Atrophy 
of the brain-substance, or of the oiitic nerves, 
epile])tic attacks, and coma occasionally occur as 
results of lead-poisoning. All the nervous dis- 
orders are generally preceded by lead-colic. 

(3) The association of gout with lead -poisoning 
is frequent ; and the former is certainly sometimes 
produced by the latter. But it is probable that 
gouty subjects are specially sensitive to the action 
of lead. Cirrhosis of the kidneys (see Kidneys, 
DiSEAStjs OF) occurs in some cases, following upon 
degenerative disease of the blood-vessels (arterio- 
sclerosis). 

Besides the more obvious effects of the poison 
above described, there are others of great import- 
ance, as they aid in the discovery of the cause of the 
disease. Tiie most distinctive is the formation of 
a dark line along the edges of the gums clo.se to the 
teeth, due to precipitation of lead in the form of 
sulphide in the tissues. The general health usually 


Buffera, the complexion is sallow and the skin dry 
and harsh. 

Brenention. — The most imjiortant point to be 
atlemled to is that those expo.sed to the cause of 
the disea.se should pay scrupulous attention to 
cleanliness ; should never eat in their workrooms, 
or without washing their hands ; and where dust 
containing lead is present should wear respirators 
during their work. Lemonade or some other drink 
slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid should be 
used as a biivorage, for it forms the insoluble and 
inert sulphate of lead with any other lead com- 
pound which has obtained acce.ss to the stomach. 
Where the waiUu-supply is at fault lead japes must 
be discarded, or means must be taken to render 
the water hard before it is admitted to the jiipes. 

'Lreatmcnt . — When lead is jiresent in the system 
and causing any of the. symjitoms above desciibed, 
its removal can be effected by the administration of 
iodide of jiotassium (see Iodine). Sulphuretted 
baths, formeily recommended, are of doubtful 
eflicacy. Lead colic reijuires the free adminis 
liation of castor -oil or other purgatives with 
anti. spasm odics ; and lead -paralysis is often bene- 
fited by .stimulation of the affected muscles by 
electricity. 

on shijiboard. See Sounding. 
Leacl-gluiice. See (J vi.ena. 

Leadliills. a village of Lanarkshire, the highest 
in Scotland, being 1300 to 1400 feet above sea-level, 
on (ilengonner Water, 45 miles SSW, of Edinburgh. 
Allan Kamsay was a native. Lead has been mined 
here for at least six hundred years. 

Leaflinisr Question is a technical exjuession 
in law to denote a (juestion so jnit to a w itness as 
to suggest the answer that is desired or expected. 
Thus, if a witness is a.sked, ‘Was he dressed in a 
black coat? ' it is supjio.sed the witness will answ’cr, 
‘ Yes ; ’ wiiereas the proper Wfiy of putting the (jues- 
tion is, ‘ IIow' was he dre.ssed ? ’ or ‘ What kind of 
coat w',a.s he wearing at the tim(‘? ’ 

Leadvilli% a mining city of Colorado, capital 
of Lake county, stands in a valley 10,200 feet 
alsive the .sea, 7H mile.s SW. of Denver. Its mines 
produce gold, .silver, and lead. The town, which 
v'as inc.orjiorated in 1878, contains numerous smelt- 
ing furnaces and stamp mills. Pop. (1880) 14,8*20 ; 
( 1920) 4959. 

Lc.hL Leaves are lateral organs developed from 
the stem or Axis (ij.v. ) of the juant below its grow- 
ing jioint. iii(W’ never bear flow'ers, and after reach- 
ing their full ilevelopment they retain tlieir form 
and .size unchanged until death, after which they are 
removed from the stem either by CTadual decay 
(most monocotyledons) or by breaking off’ at a 
distinct articulation (most dicotyledons). 'They 
normally consist of two main jiarts, a stalk or 
petiole., and a blade or lamina, the latter being 
usually llattened and expanded. They may also 

1 )o.s.sess lateral apjjendages or sti/pvles at the 
lase of the petiole. Ph^ysiologically considered, 
they are of tlie highest importance, as can best 
be understood after examination of their minute 
anatomy. The jietiole resembles a stem in .struc- 
ture ; the blade, however, is distinguished by the 
great development of cellular tissue, through which 
the libro- vascular bundles jnirsue a course usually 
similar to that which they possess in the stem, 
thus exhibiting the parallel and reticulated vena- 
tion so characteristic of Monocotyleilons (q.v.) 
and Dicotyledons (q.v.) re.si>ec‘tively. Taking 
common exaniple.s of such leaves, it is easy to 
make out all the principal tissues (see Bark); 
(1) thus, by tearing the leaf obliquely, we can 
remove shreds of dry, colourless, transparent cpi- 
dermis, which exposes the subjacent (2) cellular 
ground tissue or parenchyma, which is dark green 
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on the upper, and paler because of looser texture 
on the lower side, while (3) the fibro- vascular 
bundles can readily be prepared as a skeleton by 
scraping, or better by maceration. A thin trans- 
verse section placed under the microscope shows, 
proceeding from above downwards, (1) the upper 
epidermis, a continuous layer of empty cells, with 
walls often considerably thickened, especially on 
the upper surface, to form the so-called cuticle ; 
(2) the parenchyma, which contains the fibro- 
vascular bundles, and which is readily distinguish- 
able into two chief layers. Above is the so-called 
‘ palisade parenchyma,’ in which the cells are elon- 
gated vertically and placed close together like the 



Fig. 1.— Transverse Section of a Leaf, Magnified : 
upper opidfinme layer witli cuticle; h, jiahaade parenchyma; 
c, spungy iiarencliyma , ti, lower epidoruiic layer with stuiiiata ; 
r, tihro vasculai hmidle ; f, hair un upper epi<lornnH 

posts of a palisade, and below this lies the loose 
parenciiyma of the middle and lower surface of 
the leaf, in which tl»e cells are polyhedral and 
loosed V arranged, leaving irregular air passages, 
h’inally we have tlie lower epidermis, iii which 
numerous openings, the Stomata (<j.v.), place the 
spaceis in the paieinchyma in continuity with the 
external atmosphere, 

'Pluj essential function of leaves resides in their 
chlorophyll-containing parenchyma, in which, in 
presence of light, carljornc acid ( CO.^) is decomposed 
with restoration of oxygen to tlie atmosphere and 
formation of starch (see Chlorophyll, Vecje- 
TAiiLK Physiology). This piocess lias, of cour.se, 
nothing to do with the function of Respiration 
(q.v.)- oxidation of protojilasm with formation of 
carlxmic acid which is going on consLintly during 
lih? in all the tissues of plants as well as of 
animals ; it is a compensatory piocess whereby the 
green plant is enabled to repair its respiratoiy 
losses of matter and energy, and provide for its 
continued growth by the mrmation of new food 
suhsLiuees by aid of energy derived fioni the sun. 
'Die newly-formed starch, first distinguishable in 
the form of granules wliicii are visible in the sub 
stance of the chlorophyll grains, is converted bj' 
the feiment Diastase (Q-V.) into flui<l glucose or 
maltose, and carried ofr by the descending saj), 
eitlier to he directly assimilated as food or to be 
reconverted into starch and stored for future use. 

'I’lie functions of the blade of the leaf are shared 
to some extent by tlie petiole, by the green <*.el 
lular envelope of the stem and liranches (which 
thus not unfrequently eoiiie to replace the leaves 
altogether, good respective instances being fur 
nished by cactuses and acacias), and often by the 
calyx and ovaries ; in sliort, every part of the 
l>laut exposed to light tends to utilise it by pro- 
ducing chlorophyll, excepting only’ those parts of 
the Dower where, in current phrase, more con- 
si>icnous colouring matters are required for the 
attract ion of insects, 

Tlie forms of leaves are greatly varied, often 


obviously in adaptation to the habit of the plants 
large and free-growing plants which obtain un- 
obstructed liglit most frequently bearing simple 
or slightly lobed leaves, while the smaller vegeta- 
tion generally produces leaves either long, simple, 
and narrow (e.g. gras8es),or highly compound, with 
small leaflets (e.g. ferns), so as to seize as many 
as po.ssible of the broken sunbeams which have, not 
been intercepted by the loftier plants, while casting 
as little shadow as possible nixm each other. 
Again, the leaves of aquatic plants, if floating, are- 
simple and largely expanded, so as to maintain 
their position and obtain the maximum of light 
(e.g. water-lily and pond-weed), hut if submerged 
are usually dissected into filiform segments (water- 
primrose), so as to allow the water to flow un- 
obstructed, and thus constantly renew the supplies 
of carbonic acid. Again, where in one and the 
same plant the leaves on the lower and upper 
portion of the axis are in dilleient ciicnmstances, 
their form is also varied, and ive have the heiera- 
phylluus condition, which can he seen in many 
land-plants, hut perhaps most conveniently in the 
water - buttercup {Ranunculus pcltatus), which 
possesses lioth floating leaves wliicli are simple, 
and submerged leaves wliicli are highly dissected. 
So, too, plants which grow in diy and sandy situs 
tions, and obtain scanty supplies of water, eithei 
owing to ilroughf or to too pervious soil, very fre- 
quently store water in their leaves, which may thus 
become succulent, preserving it againsl; loo ready 
evaporation due to sun or wind by a tliickeneil 
cuticle, by stomata sunk in pits, by lolling the 
stomatic surface inwaids, or by some othei' means. 

Again, leaves may acquire entiiely new functions, 
and liave their form altered in correspondcTiee with 
these. Where the jilant is a climber the liole or 
part of the leaf may he, modifu'd into a tendril ; 
Avhere it is inseotivoious it may he eoiiveited into 
a fly-tra}) (see InsK(’TIV()Koiis Vi.ants); or, as in 
the very highly syiecialised Nepenthes, ve may have 
the base of the leaf of ordinary form and function, 
the middle twining as a tendiil, and the lip hoi 
lowed and enlarged into a complii^ated pilidier, 
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Fig. 2. 


A, B, fonrip of leaves— «, cireulru ; h, ell Ijit leal ; r, oval; 
d, linear; e, Kpatliulate ; /, (wulc; g, oblong; h, reniform; 
hastate ; fc, aagitlate ; Z, jiomted ovate ; m, ovate-lanceolate. 

C, Leaf-tips — a, acute ; Z>. obtuse ; c, retuse ; d, acuminate. 

D, I.,eaf-inargins -c, entire ; /. B<5n-ate ; g, dentate ; h creuate ; 
t, undulate; k, labulate; I, divided. 


Where protection is rer(uired, new modifications 
iresent themseIvt'H ; in response to repeated attacks 
ly herhivorous animals, the leaves or leaf-tijis may 
become converted bodily into thorns, or covered 
with epidermic prickles. Bitter or acrid secretions, 
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too, may develop, or stinging hairs be produced ; 
while, if ants are to be guarded against, a hairy 
or glandular epidermis is the surest protection. 
Such at least are the interpretations commonly 
current (see Darwinian Theory). 

I'he fact that leaves are so capable of adaptation 
to the manifest needs of plants would inspire one 
to imagine some subtle cause for their infinite 
variety of shape and outline in response to other 
requirements, but space forbids discussion of such 
matters, and the reader is referred to Kerner and 
Qi\iv ex's Natural History of Plants, and Schimper’s 
Plant Geography. 

The parenchyma of the blade may be either in 
one continuous piece, when the leaf is said to be 
simple, or cut up into separate leaflets, when it is 
termed compoxind. Simple leaves may be con- 
veniently reduced to three main forms, the cir- 
cular, the elliptical, or the oval, according to the 
respective length and position of the longitudinal 
and the transverse diameter ; the linear leaf being 
thus regarded as an elongated variety of the ellipti- 
cal, and so on. Innumerable variations in det/ail 
arise, however, according to the shape assumed by 
the apex, the margin, or the base of the leaf. The j 
apex may be obtuse or acute, retuse or acuminate ; j 



(X, lejif deiived from A by backward prolongation of the j 

lobes; ainplexicaul Ictif ; h', jierfoliatc ; h" . connate- all 
derived from H : c, pedate loaf, its brandling represented dia- 
graminatically in d, 

the margin may be serrate or wctvy, or parted into 
lobes so dee]» as to furnish transitions to the com- 
pound leaf ; the base may be hastate or reniform, 
and so cin. If the leaf base be prolonged beyoml 
the insertion of the petiole and its lobes unite, we 
obtain the peltate condition familiar in the com- 
mon Indian Cress (Trop.Tolum ). If the jietiole l»e 
absent, the leaf becomes sessile upon the axis ; if 
its lobes uie produced <lownwardB, as in tbc 
reniform leaf, and clasp the axis, the leaf is 
termed amplexicaul : if the lobes coalesce on the 
other side of the axis, it becomes perfoliate ; and 
if they unite with those of a similar leaf arising on 
the oppo.site side, the pair are said to be connate. 

In compound leaves the leaflets may arise one 
from another on each side of a median lobe, as in 
the pedate leaf of Hellebore, or may radiate in 
palmate fashion from a common point— the einl of 
the petiole, as in horse-chestnut; or, as is most 
frequent, they may be placed at intervals along 
the midrib, like the ribs of a feather, when we 
have the pinnate arrangement, of which the ash 
furnishes a familiar example. The simplest case 
of pinnate structure is where the lateral lobes or 
pinnee ar^ only two, as in the temate leaf of clover : 
complex cases also are frequent, termed bipin nate, 
tripxnnatc, or decompound, according as secondary, 
tertiary, or even quaternary series of leaflets are 
developed. 

How little morpholorical importance can be 
attached to these countless variations of form is 
well illustrated by the study of the development 
of the apparently similar ‘pinnate ’ leaves of palms, 
dicotyledons, and ferns. In the paJm the pinnate 
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character is seen to be due to a mere tearing of a 
primarily simple leaf, by the midrib continuing to 
elongate after the parenchyma is developed ; in 
dicotyledons the lobes develop separately* .l^^t 
sometimes from above downwards, and sometimes 
from below upwards ; while in ferns the leaf is pro- 
duced by a series of regular bifurcations of the 
growing point alternately to right and left, the 
first pinna being thus equivalent to all the rest of 
the leaf, and the apparent midrib a false axis, re- 
sulting from numerous separate dichotomies. 

The comparative morphology of leaves is of the 
greatest interest. The essential conception, which 
floated before the eyes of Wolff and of Linnaeus, 
was renewed by Goethe, and systematised by De 
(’andolle, is that qf a fundamental corresponaence 
or serial homology among all the outgrowths 
from the sides of the axis— from the lowest and 
earliest, the seed leaves or cotyledons, upwards 
through the leaves proper to the bracts, and even 
thence through the parts arranged upon the floral 
axis — the sepals, composing the calyx, and the 
petals, forming the inner floral envelope or corolla, 
being still modifications of the leaf type, which we 
finally find most highly metamorphosed in the 
stamens and pistils (see Flower). 

The transition from leaf to bract can be seen in 
any flowering plant, that from bracts to calyx may 
he conveniently studied in the mallow, that from 
sepals to petals in the cactus, that from petals to 
stamens in almost any garden rose ( which indeed 
appears to have suggested the Avhole theory), and 
that from leaves to carpels in many monstrous 
flowers, especially the double cherry. Our con- 
sideration of the pinnate type of leaf-formation 
having shown that .^uch apparent resemblances in 
adult anatomy are not necessarily real, it becomes 
necessai'v to test our theory by actual observation of 
the development of flowers. * Embryology here fur- 
nishes an absolute confirmation — leaves and sepals, 
petals, stamens, and carpels, are all seen to develop 
as precisely similar processes of cellular tissue from 



Fig. 4. 

a, development of compound from simple leaf; If, imparipiunate 
leaf; c, trifoliate leaf; d, i)almate leaf; «, development of 

S innate leaves, /, of jjalm by tearing, g, of dicotyledons by 
evelopment either (1) baslfugal, or ( 2) basipetal. 

the sides of the axis ; and when the forms of leaves 
are fairly borne in mind, the apparent anomalies 
of flower structure become clear. Thus, the outer 
calyx {epicalyx\ of a strawberry is readily seen to 
be composed oi the united stipules of the sepaline 
leaves, the numerous stamens in flve buncEes of 
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tlie St John’s Wort become resolved into a whorl 
of compound staminal leaves, and so on. While 
petals are obviously modified leaves, there is grouinl 
tioLh developmental and analogical for regarding 
them, in some if not all cases, as barren stamens 
specialised to the attraction of insects ; their rela- 
tion to the leaf type becoming more remote. 
This favours tbe alternative and more modern hypo- 
thesis which regards leaves and leaf- like organs as 
being, in part, produced at the expense of repro- 
duc‘,tive tissue. 

The arrangement of leaves upon the axis (termed 
phj/llotaxi.'i) 18 always definite, and possesses a high 
degree of interest, although perhaps rather mathe- 
matical than morphological. An ascending s]>iral 
line may in all cases he traced round tlx; axis 
through successive leaf bases, and these are found 
to occur at fixed distances, including a certain 
fraction of the circumference, most commonly I, 

L ^1, or /a, although higher fractions of the same 
‘ convergent series ’ — viz. Ij, &c.— or fractions of 
different series, and even transitions from one system 
to another, also not nnfrequently occur, especially 
in such conijdex arrangiMuents as the scales of fir 
cones. When leaves are opposite there are two 
primary generating spirals ; when whorled there 
are three or more. Tlie mode in which leaves are 
folded in tlx; hud, tei niod prrfoluttion or vernation, 
is of interest, since it is definite for each sjiecies. 
See Saclis’s, Vines’s, and other text-hooks ; also 
Avebury’s Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves ; and Kernel’ 
and Oliver’s Natural History of Plants. 

Leaf-lnscct, or WAlkiiso JjEAF {PhylUum), 
a genus in the family Phasmidie (ckv,), order 
Orthoptera, famous for the females’ likeix'ss to 



Female Loaf-insect {Phyllvitm, siccifolium). 


leaves. They occur in tropical region.s of the Old 
World, especially on islands, from Mauiitius and 
the Seychelles to Fiji. The young are reddish- 
yellow, hut soon become green ; the pigment is 
spectioscopically like chloroj)hy]I. The female’s 
wing-covers or tegmiua are strikingly leaf-like (the 
hind -wings are minute vestiges), and even the 
joints of the legs are foliaceous. The male has 
tegmina and laige hind -wings, neither leaf-like. 
The dying insects sometimes (as in P. sienfolinrn) 
become brown like a withering leaf. The egg- 
capsule is extraordinarily seed -like, even in minute 
detail. See Mimicuy. 

LeaS?ll(^ ( Lat. Icuca, a Olallic mile,’ a word 
of Celtic origin ), a measure of length of great 
antiquity. Tne Romans estimated it as equivalent 
to 1600 Roman paces, or 1*376 modern Knglish 
miles. The league was introduced into England 
by the Normans, probably before the battle of 
Hastings, and had been by then lengthened to two 
English miles of that time, or 2^^ modern English 
miles. At the present day the league is a nautical 
measure, and signifies the 20th part of a degree — 
i.e. 3 geographical miles, or 3*466 statute miles. 
The French and other nations use the same nautical 


league, but the former nation had ( until the intro- 
duction of the metrical system) two land -measures 
of the same name, the legal posting-league = 2*42 
English miles, and the league of 26 to the degree == 
2*76 statute English miles. For the German league 
or Meile, see Milk. 

League* a term em))loyed to designate a 

f )olitictu alliance or coalition. The most famous 
eagucs Mo^re theyEtolian and Achaian Leagues, the 
Lombard League, the Hanseatic League (q.v. ), the 
leagues of Camhray (‘Hrdy T>eague’), Hchmalkald, 
Nuremberg (‘Catholic League’), and Wiirzhurg in 
the Thirty Years’ War (q.v.); also the Solemn 
J^eague and Covenant, the Anti-corn-law League, 
tlie Land League. Tint the name has a iieculiar 
importance in the history of France, as a])j>lied to 
I ho ojiposition organised by the Duke or Guise 
(q.v.) to the granting of the free exercise of their 
religion and iiolitical rights to the Huguenots. 
This league, known as the Holy League ( Sainfe 
Ligue), was formed at Ptironne, in 1676, to 
maintain the predominance of the Roman Catholic 
religion ; but the object of the Guises was 
rather to exclude the Protestant princes of the 
blood from the succession to the throne. For an 
accountof the civil war that ensued, see IIenky 111., 
Hknuy IV., and (jUjsk; and for its full history, 
see Mignet’s Histoirc de la Ligue (5 vols. 1829). 

League of Nutious. The League of Nations 
came into actual existence on 10th January 1920, 
when the ratifications of the Treaty of Versailles 
were exchanged at Paris. It represented the con- 
crete elaboration of an as])iration whicli— to leave 
aside the illusive precedent set by the Holy Alliance 
and the idealistic Hchenie.s of writers like Willism 
Penn and Immanuel Kant — had taken definite 
.shajie during the war, both in tlx; Hritish Foieign 
Office and in the minds of groups of men working 
H<;parately but concurrently in se\eral diflerent 
countries. Among the leading figures in such 
groups may be mentioned President Wilson and 
ex-President, Taft in the United Stall's, Sir lulward 
Grey and Lord Uoherl t’ecil in Great Britain, 
M. L^on Bourgeois in Fraiu'c, and (Jeneral Smuts 
in South Africa. 

Asa consequence, the question of the creation of 
a ‘League of Nations against War’ liguri'd juomi- 
ncntly from the outset among the tasks to uhich 
the Peace Conference had to apply itself in the 
early months of 1919. President Wilson x\as chair- 
man of the special commission entrusted with the 
ilrafting of the ‘ Covenant ’ of the League, as it va,s 
termed at Mr Wilson’s instance, and among its 
members were I.iord Roheit Cecil and General 
Smuts for the Britisli Eniiiiie, M. Bourgeois for 
France, M. Venizelos for Grc'i'ce, Signor Orlando 
for Italy, M. Paul Hymans for IJelginm, and Dr 
Wellington Koo for (m ilia. No neutral or enemy 
States were represented. The first draft of the 
Covenant was provisionally apjiroNed by the full 
Peace Conference before the end of February, and 
President Wilson took it with him on the flying 
visit he paid to Americ.a immediatel}'^ afterwards. 
When he returned to Paris he proposed certain 
changes demanded by Ameiican opinion, notably 
the inclusion of a safeguarding reference to the 
Monroe Doctrine, and the observations of neutral 
States were also invited. The final drtlft of the 
Covenant was approvt'd by the Peace Conference 
on 28th April, and embodied in the general treaty 
at that time in ppjiaration. The German delega- 
tion then atVersailles offered some comments on the 
Covenant, but the suggestions put forward were 
not adopted. Considerable difference of opinion 
existed among the Allies as to xvhether the Cove- 
nant should form part of the Treaty of Versailles 
or be negotiated separately and "subsequently. 
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President Wilson was insistent on the former 
course, and accordingly the twenty-six articles of 
the Covenant actually form the first twenty-six 
articles of the Treaty of Versailles. As such they 
were signed by the Allied Powers and by Germany 
in the Hall of Mirrors on 28th June 1919. The 
Covenant was similarly placed at the head of the 
Treaties of St Germain ( with Austria), the Trianon 
(with Hungary), and Neuilly (with Bulgaria). 
China, which declined to sign the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, was brought into the League by her signa- 
ture of the Treaty of St Germain. 

The Covenant is, and has the force of, a treaty. 
It was (iontracted originally between the signatories 
of the Treaty of Versailles and other States which 
subseauently adhered, even though the common 
proctidure of signature and ratification was not pre- 
cisely^ followed, assumed obligations equally bind- 
ing. The Covenant itself consists of twenty-six 
arti(;l(is and a iireamble, and constitutes the basis 
of common action between members of the League. 
By it they undertake to ])ursue or refrain from 
jiursuing certain policies, but in view of the diver- 
sity of the tasks it is sometimes sought to impose 
on the League of Nations, it is well to emphasise 
tlie fact that there is no technical or moral obliga- 
tion on the League as such to initiate action in any 
field not brought under its purview by one or other 
of the articles of the Covenant. 

The general purpose of the League is adequately 
set out in the Preamble to the Covenant, whicn 
runs as follows : 

‘ Tlie High Contracting Parties 

‘ Tn order to promote int(;rnational co-ojieration 
and to achieve international peace and security 
‘ hy the acceptance of obligations not to resort 
to war, 

* by the prescription of open, just, and honour- 
able relations between nations, 

‘ by the linn establishment of the understand- 
ings of international law as the actual rule 
of conduct among governments, and 
' hy the maintenance of ju8tic<‘ and a scru- 
])ulou8 respect for all treaty obligations in 
the dealings of organised peoples with one 
iiiiotlier, 

‘ Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations.’ 

ft was to achieve those objects that League 
immibers bound themselves when tliey signed the 
Covenant, and tlie twenty-six articles that follow 
are designed to give detailed effect to the under- 
takings broadly outlined in the preamble. Articles 
L to 'CII. are mainly of internal interest, laying 
down conditions of membership, specifying the 
constitution and duties of the Assemhly, Council, 
ami Secretariat, and prescribing the method of 
meeting the expenses of the League. Articles VI 11. 
and I X. deal with the limitation of armaments and 
th<* creation of an expert commission to advise 
Hu; Council on this and other military question-s. 
Article X. is in the minds of some of tlie founders 
of the League so largely the pivot of the whole 
institution, and has in any case become so much a 
centre of controversy, that it will be well to quote 
it in full. It runs as follows : 

‘ The Members of the League undertake to 
re.spect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and exist- 
ing nolitical independence of all members of 
the League. In case of any such aggression 
or in case of any threat or danger of such 
aggression the Council shall advise upon 
the means by which tliis obligation shall be 
fulfilled.’ 

Article XL indicates how any war or threat of 
war, or any circumstance whicii threatens to dis- 
turb international peace, may lie brought before 
the Council. Articles XII. to XV. and XVII. deal 


with the i)rocedure to be followed in the handling 
of disputes between States, three alternatives being 
prescribed : ( a ) arbitration by some agreed tribunal, 
(b) inquiry by the League Council, (c) reference 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
for whose creation Article XIV. makes provision. 
Members agree that they will in no case resort to 
war till three months after the arbitrators’ award, 
or the Council’s report, or the Court's findings, 
have been promulgated. Article XVI. deals with 
the League’s method of enforcing its decisions, and 
lays it down that in the event of a League State 
going to war in violation of the articles just cited, 
it ‘shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed 
an act of war against all members of the League, 
which undertake immediately to sever all trade 
and financial relations with it.’ It is left to tlie 
Council to recommend to member-states military, 
naval, or air action in addition. 

Article XVIII. lays it down that all treaties 
contracted by members of the League shall 1»; legis- 
tered with the League and published, being inv alid 
in international law till this is done. ( By the end 
of 1924 over 750 agreements had been so registered.) 
By Article XIX. the Assembly is authorised to 
recommend to the parties concerned the recon- 
sideration of treaties which changed circumstances 
have made ina))])licable, or whicJi do not conduce 
to the maintenance of peace. By Article XX. 
members of the League undm take that both e.xist- 
ing and future treaties lo which they arc parties 
shall be made lo (;oub)i'm with the spnit and obli- 
gation of the Covenant. Article XXl. exju’esses 
and recognises the validity of treaties of arbitra- 
tion and regional understandings liki; the Monroe 
Doctrine. Article XXII. institutes the mandate 
system (see below). Article XXIII. entiusts the 
League with responsibility for a varic'tj’ of inter- 
national social activities, notably in regard to 
labour conditions, the opium traffic, the traffic in 
women and children, the arms tralfic;, health, 
freedom of communications and transit, and equit- 
able treatment for the emmneroe of all mem hers of 
the League. Arlicles XXIV. and XXV. interest 
the League in the Red Cross and in all inter- 
national bureaux established by general treaties, 
an l finally Article XX VI. prescribes the procedure 
for the ainernlment of the Covenant itself. 11, may 
be observed that down to the end of the Fifth 
Assembly, in September 1924, out of a number of 
amendments carried through the Assembly of 
1021, four (to Articles VI., XTI., XIII., and XV.) 
had received sufiieieut ratifications to Ining them 
into force. 

The Covenant was signed as part of the Treaty 
of Versailles by thirty-one Alnecl States, and in 
addition thirteen neutrals were invited to a(;cede 
(o it. All of them accepted ; but of the original 
signatories three — the United States, Ecuador, and 
tlie Hejaz — have never ratified, anil consequently 
are not members of the League. On the other 
hand Chinn, which did not sign the Treaty of 
Ver.sailles, entered theLengue through its signatuie 
of the Treaty of St Germain. Thus the number 
of League members when the First Asscmldy met 
at Geneva in November 1920 was forty-two, a 
total increased to fifty-five by the end of the 
Fifth Assembly in 1§24. Tlie jirincipal non- 
members at the latter date were the l^niteil States, 
Germany, Russia, Mexico, Turkey and Egyjit. 
The three ex -enemy States which a])plicd for mem- 
bership (Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria) were at 
once admitted. The creation of the League marked 
an important devolopment in the constitutional 
relationships of the British Empire in that the 
four self-governing Dominions of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and New Zealand, and also 
India, were admitted as full members of the League, 
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with complete liberty to act and vote if they chose 
in opposition to the British delegation. 

The constitution of the League is defined in the 
Covenant. Its main organs are two bodies witli 
concurrent )>owers, an Assembly, consisting of 
tliree delegates from each member-state, meeting 
at stated intervals at the seat of the League, and 
a Council, originally of eight, but later of ten 
members, meeting ‘at least once a year’ at the 
seat of tlie League or elsewhere. The Assembly 
itself decided that it should meet regularly once a 
v<!ar at Geneva on the first Monday in September. 
While each State may send throe delegates and a 
number of assistant-delegates it can c.ast only one 
vote. The Council, whose composition rei)re.sents 
a compromise between the rights of the greater 
and lesser States, consisted in 1924 of four of the 
former (Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan) with 
permanent seats, and six other members elected 
from time to time by the Assembly. These ‘non- 
)ermanent’ places w'ere held in 1924 by Spain, 
Irazil, Belgium, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, and 
Uruguay. Greece and China had previously held 
seats for a time. It has been generally assumed 
that the United States, (Jermany, and Hussia will 
have pe^'inanont seats on the Council when the}’^ 
enter f he League. 

In l)oth Assembly and Council a unanimous vote 
is necessary for any decision of importance. Any 
oth(!r procedure would expose a State to the danger 
of being coerced against its will, a derogation of 
national sovereignty which would keep all great 
States and most lessor ones out of tlie League 
altogether. Though the unanimity rule is some- 
times criticised as making inevitably for deadlock, 
it has not so worked out in practice. As to its 
necessity in any international disimssion it is 
worth (quoting President Harding’s speech at the 
closing session of the Washington Armaments 
Conference, which he referred to as ‘a Conference 
of Sovereign Powers, where only unanimous agree- 
ment could bo made the rule. Majorities could 
not doijide without infringing on national rights.’ 

The day to day business of the League is (in- 
ducted by an International Secretariat at Geneva, 
its first head, known as Secretary-General, being 
Sir Elric Unimmond, K.C.M.G., formerly of the 
British Foreign Office. The official languages of 
the League are English and French, and all docu- 
ments are printed in both versions. 

While practically all the work of the Leaf^ue 
passes through the hands of the Council, which 
holds four regular, and usually one or two extra- 
ordinary, sessions each year, its main tasks are 
being more and more specialised and devolved on 
expert coinmittees which advise the Council on 
matters falling in their own particular sphere. 
Among these may be mentioned the Permanent 
Advisory (kmimittoe on Armaments, the Mandates 
Commission (both created by tlie Covenant itself), 
the Financial and Economic, the Communications 
and Transit, the Ilealtli, the Opium, the Women 
and Children’s Advisory Committees, and the Com- 
mittee on Intellectuar Co-operation. Certain of 
these bodies, notably the Transit Committee, have 
a dual responsibility to the Council and to General 
Technical Conferences convened once every two 
or three years. Conspicuous among these are the 
Transit Conferences of Barcelona (1921) and 
Geneva (1923), and the Brussels Financial Con- 
ference (1920). To tAvo virtually autonomous 
oigans of the League, the International Labour 
Office and the Permanent Court of* International 
Justice (established by the First Assembly in 1920), 
more detailed reference must be made later. 

The League is financed by contributions from 
its inemWs. Estimates, rigorously scrutinised and 
controlled, are approved by the Assembly each 


year, and the total thus voted is divided un between 
member-states on ascale approved by the Assembly. 
The scale is based on a varying number of unit.s, 
ranging from 88 in the case of Great Britain to 
1 in the case of Albania and Austria. As the total 
numlier of units for 1924 was 932, and the total 
expenditure ( including the cost of the International 
Laoour Office And the Permanent Court of Justice) 
rather over £900, (KA), the British share came to 
roughly £88,000. On the estimates for 1925 the 
figure Avas slightly less. 

Petween January 1920 and the end of 1924 the 
Assembly held five and the Council thirty -Iavo 
.sessions. In addition there were held the technical 
conferences mentioned above, together ivitli a 
Health Conference (at Warsaw in 1922), a (^>n- 
ference on Customs Formalities (Geneva, 192.3), 
and a Conference on the Snjmression of the Drug 
'JVaffic (Geneva, 1924). The Transit and Customs 
Conferences resulted in the framing and signature 
of new international convtnitions. 

The administrative or semi-adininistiative tasks 
Avith which the League is charged include res]>onHi- 
hility for the Avorking of the niandate-sy!?.tem .set 
up by Article XXII. of the Covenant ; for tlie 
government of the Saar territory, l(un])orarily 
severed from (Germany hA’ the I’leatyof Versailles, 
and of the Free City of Uanzig ; and for tin* juo- 
tection of minorities in various countries of ICniojte. 
The terms of Article XXII. provide' lliat certain 
non-European tenitories taken from (xernian}" and 
Turkey in the Great. War shall he administered ‘as 
a sacred trust of civilis!i.t.ion ’ under tin; ultimate 
.supervision of the League and Avith the interests of 
the inhabitants as prime (ioncern. 'I'lie Pernnimmt 
Mandates Commission, Avhicli sits at Geneva once 
a year and sometimes oftoiier, re(!oive.s nsports 
from tbe mandatory PoAvers, and petitions and 
comidaints from, or on behalf of, the inijahitants, 
and dLscusses orally (iiiestions of administration 
Avith representatives of the mandatories Avho attend 
for tlie purpose. 'J'he most important (piestion so 
far dealt Ai ith Avas the circ, iini.stanc.es attending the 
suppre.ssion of a rebellion of tlie Bondels\^ ;ut 
Hottentots in South -Avest Africa in 1922. 

Neither the Saar, Danzig, nor minorities are 
mentioned in the Covenant. The reKjxmsihilit y in 
all these cases is laid on the Leagut> by various 
treaties wgned hetAveeii European States in 1919 
and 1920. Conditions lor the government of the 
Saar territory, with its 700,000 inhabitants and 
important mining interests, arc laid doAvn by the 
Treaty of Versailles, and it falls to the League to 
appoint the Coniniission of five W Avhom the ad- 
ministration is carried on. The League’s resism- 
sibility is thus indirect and its bands are largely 
tied by the treaty conditions, but its jioAver to 
remove as Avell as appoint an individual commis- 
sioner enables it to exercise a good deal of real 
control. In the case of the Free City of Danzig 
tlie League appoints a High tV^mniiHsioiier to act as 
mediator lietweeri the senate of the Free City and 
the government of Poland, whose treaty rights in 
regard to Danzig are often matters tor diverse 
interpretations. From the High Commissioner 
an ultimate appeal lies to the League Council. 
In 1923 the League’s Financial Commission carried 
bhrough an important and successful scheme for 
the reform of the Danzig currency. ^ 

The care of minorities reiuesents an important 
but delicate task, the more so since the League’s 
powers in this sphere are merely mediatory. The 
peace treaties have left vast populations ( estimated 
at over thirty millions) in Europe under alien rule, 
and discontent witli a government often oppressive, 
voiced by a minority often unreasonable and in- 
transigent, may easily lead to sporadic outbreaks 
or open war. Tiie not inconsiderable success the 
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League has attained in this sphere has been due 
largely to its impartiality and the publicity of its 
discussions. The problem of minorities is always 
discussed at the Assembly ; petitions from discon- 
tended minorities can be, and are, presented to 
the Council ; and a very competent section of the 
Secretariat is devoted to the special study of 
minority questions, its director being in perpetual 
touch witli the government of countries bound by 
minority treaties, and lindin^ it constantly possible 
to got abuses of local administration corrected by 
judicious representations to the central authorities. 

The League’s primary duty of ‘ achieving in- 
ternational peace aud security ’ involves it in 
two formidahle tasks, the provision of effective 
machinery for the settlement of international dis- 
putes without war, and the formulation of plans 
lor the reducXion of those competitive national 
armaments which are frequently a temptation to 
war. By Artie, le VITl. of the Covenant the aim of 
the JiCague in the latter sphere is defined as ‘ the 
reduction of national armaments to the lowest 
}»oint consistent with national safety and the 
enforcement by common action of international 
obligations,’ and the Council is by the same article 
enjoined definitely to formulate jilan-s for such 
reiluction. To assist it in that task Article IX. of 
the Covenant provided for the creation of a Per- 
manent Advisory ('ornmittee of naval, military, 
aud air exjierts ; anil the Council itself, feeling that 
other advice than that of technical exjierts alone 
was maided, (treated what was known as tlie 
Ti'inporary Mixed (Jommission on Armaments, 
which included (ixjKirts, politicians, industrialists, 
financiers, and representatives of the workers. 

This l)ody, commonly known as the T.M.A., 
after attemjiting unsuccaissfully to draw np im- 
mediately a scale of land armaments for various 
States ( all serious discussion of naval questions 
vas susiiemhid in view of the imminence of the 
Washington ( ’onfereiice) on the basis of the army 
of 100,0(K) allotted to Germany under the Treaty 
of Versailles, ujiplied itself in ])ursuanceof a resolu- 
tion of the Third Assembly ( 1922) to the elabora- 
tion <jf a Ti(!aty of Mutual Assistanc.e. I'lie aim 
of this instrument, which emerged logically from 
Articles Vlll., X., and XVf. of the Covenant, was 
to interlock the ])rinciides of national security and 
reduction of armaments by providing that 'ever;, 
.signatory should lx; under pledge to assist any 
other signatory made the object of unprovoked 
attack, hut only on condition that the latter had 
reduced, or was in process of reducing, its forces to 
a kn'el apjiroved by the League Council. 

The Treaty of Mutual Assistance was presented 
to the Fourth Assembly (192.*)), which ordered it to 
be referred to the different governments for their 
consideration. Frantie and many other States 
broadly approved the document, but a number, 
including Groat Britain (then under a Labour 
Government) detilared against it. Ex[)ectation 
that under these circumstances controviirsy regard- 
ing the treaty would be the main feature of the 
Fifth Assembly (1924) was not fuHilled, the whole 
disenssion being given a new turn at an early stage 
in the sessions by the speeches of the British and 
French Prime Ministers, Mr MacDonald and M. 
Herriot, who, by linking in a new way the three 
principh^, Arbitration, Security, Disarmament, 
initiated the disciissions which resulted before the 
Assembly ended in the preparation and adoption 
of the document known as the Geneva Protocol. 
From that moment the Treaty of Mutual Assist- 
ance was tacitly dropped. 

The purpose 'of the Protocol was threefold— to 
‘complete the Covenant by providing that all 
disputes, instead of almost all, should be assured 
of peaceful settlement ( either by the Court, or by 


arbitrators or by the Council); to make more 
definite the guarantees given by League meiubers 
severally and collective^ to defend any member 
against a State which either refused to submit its 
dispute for peaceful settlement or to comply with 
the award given ; and, on the basis of the security 
so conferred, to carry through a scheme for the 
reduction of armaments at a world conference 
specially convened by the League. The (jonvoca- 
tion of the conference was to be made dependent 
on the prior ratification of the new arbitration 
agreement by a reasonable number of States ( three 
out of the four permanent Members of the Council 
and ten others), and the actual operation of the 
arbitration agreement on the adoption of a satis- 
factory disarmament scheme. It was the intention 
of the Fifth Assembly that the Disarmanumt Con- 
ference should meet in June 1925, but the need for 
more protracted discussions of the Protocol made a 
postponement inevitable. 

Among other and secondary atdivities in the 
sphere of armaments mention slujuld be made 
particularly of the imnortant Arms Traffic Con- 
vention draftod by the Temjiorary Mixed Commis- 
sion on Armaments and approved by the Fifth 
Assembly in 1924. A convention (the Anns Traffic 
Convention of St Germain) had been framed and 
extensively signed in 1919 as one of the subsidiary 
labours oi the Peace Conference, but it never 
became operative owing to America’s refusal to 
ratify. Tne same absence of American co-opera- 
tion for some time frustrated the J .league’s efforts 
to validate the St Germain Convention, hut in the 
course of 19211 the United Stat(.*s government 
agreed to collaborate with the Leagui^ in pre- 
paring a new Con.ention for the control of the 
international trafli(5 in arms and munitions. The 
instrument was duly drafted, with the active 
assistance of the American rcpresentativ(‘, who 
joined the Temporary Mixed Commission for the 
purpose, and approved as stated by the Fifth 
Assembly. It was decided to call an international 
(ronference ( which America agreed in advance to 
attend) in 1925 for the linal adoption and signature 
of the Convention. 

But progress in the reduction of armaments is 
oniy possible if States have sufficient conhdence in 
the League to submit their disputes to it as a 
matter of course and abandon the idea of war as 
an instrument of settlement. The function of the 
licague as mediator or arbitrator is therefore the 
most important it has to discharge. The Covenant 
as it stood in 1924 laid it down that all disputes 
between States members of the League should be 
brought before it, failing a settlement by direct 
negotiation <jr by arbitration arranged directly 
between the parties. The whole duty of League 
members in this regard is dellned in the lirst para- 
graph of Article XI 1. of the Covenant, whereby ‘ the 
inemhers of the League agree that if there should 
arise between them any dispute likely to lead to a 
rupt ure, they will submit the matter either to arbi- 
tration or nidicial settlement or to inquiry by the 
Council.’ By other provisions of the Covenant its 
signatories agree to accept and carry out any 
decision of judges or arbitrators, and m the (!ase 
of unanimon.^ findings by the League Council 
undertake not to go to war with any State com- 
plying with the recommendation. It is only wlien 
the Council cannot reacli a unanimous conclusion 
that the disputants are free to go to war, though 
even here a three months’ delay must intervene 
after the Council has given its decision. It was 
largely to remove this one ‘loojihole for war’ that 
the Geneva Protocol was drafted. 

In the course of the first five years of the 
League’s activity a number of international dis- 
putes of varying importance were brought before 
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it, and were dealt with by d liferent methods l>est 
suited to the intlividual circumstaneeH of each case. 
In two disputes, those between Sweden and Fin- 
land over tJie Aalaud Islands in 1921 and between 
Gi<!a( Jhitain and France over nationality decrees 
in 1922, a plea was entered by F'inland and France 
n'speciively Unit tlie matter at issue fell solely 
bef weeii tlie domestic jurisdiction of one of the 
paities, in which case the Leaj^ue is debarred 
( undtw Article XV. of the Covenant) from goinj^ 
further in the matter. Both pleas were referred 
for examination, the former to a special Com- 
mission of jurists appointed for the purpose, the 
latter to the Permanent. Court of International 
Justice, with the result that both were disallowed. 
The chief disputes dealt with, apart frmn certain 
boundary (piestions in Central Europe, are as 
follows : 

Between Poland an<l Lithuania over the occupa- 
tion of Vilna by Polish troo])s. 

Bet ween Sweden and f'inland o\erthe possession 
of the A aland Islands. 

Between the Allied Powers ov<jr the division of 
Upper Silesia between Cermany and Poland 
UTuler the 'frcuity of Versailles. 

Bel\\('(!n Albania and Yu^^oslavia over the inva- 
sion of Alba/iian teriitory Ijy Yuf^oslav troops. 

Between Pinland and Itussia over the status of 
Faslern Carelia. 

Bid^veen (Ireat Britain and France over nation- 
ality decrees in Morocco and Tunis. 

Bctwi'iMi Creece and Italy over events following; 
the murder of Italian odicers in Creek terri- 
tory. 

Ihdween the Allied Powers and Lithuania over 
the regime- to be established in Memel. 

In all these cases (‘\cept two a permanent settle- 
nnmi was clfected. Tin; c.\(;eptions are the dispute 
between Poland and Lithuania, the attempt beinj^ 
finally abandoned when, after protracted nej^otia- 
tions, both parties deidirKsd to acce])t the Council’s 
unanimous recommendations; and the Kasterri 
Carelian disj)ute, rej^ardinf.^ wliich the Permanent 
C(mrt declared itself by a majority not competent 
to oive an advisory opinion in a case between a 
LeM^in; nuunber and a non-memlxjrjwhen the latter 
declined to jilead. In the Italo-Creek dispute the 
verdict was j^iven by the Conh^renceof Ambassadors 
actin'^ as an arldtral body acce]>ted by both parties, 
and therefon? api>roved by the League Council. A 
disiuile between Great llritain and Turkey over 
the northern boundary of Iraq was at the end of 
1924 in the hands of the League Council, and th<» 
prosp(>cts of a settlement api)eared good. 

'Pile work of the Council in the matter of the 
settlement of disjmtes was greatly lightened by the 
creat ion of the 1\;rmanent Court of International 
Justice by a resolution of the First Assembly in 
1920 in i»ursuance of the provisions of Article XIV, 
of the (k)venant. J’he Court sits at The Hague*and 
began its work in 1922, its bench of eleven judges 
ami four de[»uty-judges ( who hold office for nine 
years) having been elected by the League Council 
and Assembly at the Second Assembly in 1921. 
Lord Finlay was chosen as British member of the 
bench, which also inclndeil an American, l>r John 
Bassett Moore. J’he chief work of the Court has so 
far consisted of giving authoritative rulings at the 
request of the League (’ouncil, but decisions have 
also been given in the case of certain disjuites brought 
directly before the Court. Among the latter may be 
mentioned the verdict given (by a majority vote) 
against (lennany, who was charged -in 1923 by the 
Allied Powers with having closed the Kiel Canal 
to a British ship, the 8.s, Wirnhlcdon , contrary to 
th(‘ provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. De- 
cisions were also given in 1923 against France in 
an advisory opinion sought in connection with the 


dispute with Great Britain over nationality decrees 
in Tunis and Morocco, and against Great Britain 
in 1924 in a case brought by Greece in connection 
with contracts in the British mandated area of 
Palestine. Down to the end of 1924 the Permanent 
Court had given nine advisory opinions and three 
judgment K. 

No })art of the League’s work has been more 
successful or done more to inciease its prestige 
than its efforts for the financial reconstruction of 
Austria and Hungary, and the refugee settlement 
.scheme it ha.s administered on slightly different 
lines in Greece. When Austria ai)i)roached the 
League at the instamie ot the Supreme Council of 
the Allies in August 1922 her financial condition 
was so desf)erate — the krone having fallen to the 
then unprecedented level of 330,000 to the £ that 
there was every pros])e(;t of an immediate economic 
c<)lla}»se, involving in all probability internal rioting 
followed by external intervention on the part of 
Austria’s neighbours, acting not in co-oj>eratioii 
but in rivalry, 'Plie situation ^\as therefore )»olit 
ieally as well as financially grave. 

Before the League could venture fai in a field 
at that time entirely new to it the (juestion of 
whethei Austria, within the frontiers assigned to 
it by the Treaty of St Germain, Avas an economic 
possibility at all had t.o be faced. That question 
having been ansAvered in tin? afllrmative by the 
League’s Financial Commission after full invisstiga- 
tion of the situation, a Committee of the League 
(Council, presided over by the Earl of Balfour, 
procecMled to formulat(! a reconstruction scheme. 
The e.sservee of t be ])ro))Osals finally adf>]ited Avas that 
Austria should immediately cease inllation of her 
currency, and, by gradually reducing expiMiditiue 
and increasing taxation, jmt heiself in a position to 
stabilise her public, finance permanent\y at the 
end of tAVO years. To enable her to live through 
that period the League under took to co-operate m 
the flotation of an external loan of 950,000,000 gohl 
ci’OAAms (about £26,000,000) to be exnemhid umlei 
the sujiervisiou of a Leagm* High Conimissioiier 
established at Vienna, who Avould authorise pay- 
ment to the Austrian Covernrneut only so long 
as he Avas satisfied that the financial reforms tor 
Avhich the League sti})nlated Avme being loyally 
carried out. Austiia’s credit being at that time 
non-existent, the governments of Great Biitain, 
France, Italy, Czeidioslovakia, and certain other 
countries guaranteed the ca]>ital and interest of the 
loan, for the service of Avhich Austria set opart 
various productive revenues, including the customs. 
'Lo remove; any Austrian suspicions of interested 
external intervention tin; three Allied PoAvers 
and certain of Austria’s immediate neighbours 
signed a Protocol pledging themselves to resj»ect 
absolutely her territorial integrity and ])oliti(!al 
indejiendence, and to s(;ek no privileged j)osition, 
economically or financially, in Austria, Avbo, oii 
her part, undertook neithei to grant such privileges 
nor to alienate any of her territory during the 
currency of the loan. 

The reconstruction sclie7ne was an immediate 
success. The loan Avns rapidly over-subscribed in 
the markets of London, NeAv York, and other 
capitals. Dr Zimmerman, at that time Burgo- 
master of Rotterdam, Avas installed as High Com- 
missioner of the League at Vienna. The»Austrian 
government, in ficcordance Avith pledges given by 
the Chancellor, Dr Sei))el, carried through its 
parliament the legislation necessary to fulfil the 
League’s requirements. The krone was immediately 
stabilised. Finnncial confidence returned, as Avas 
evidenced by tlie rapid rise of deposits in the 
savings-banks. As a result the budget was 
actually being balanced by the end of 1923 instead 
of the end of 1924 , the date originally contemplated 
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by the League. That, however, was in the opinion 
of the League Financial Committee the result of 
unsound finance, taxation having been unduly in- 
creased and expenditure insufficiently reduced, 
and did not represent i)ermanonl stability. In 
the summer of 1924 certain detailed adjustments 
in tlie scluime were made by agreement between the 
Austrian government and the League [in the light 
of experience. At that time, in spite of various 
difiiculties that arose as the result of internal 
I)oliti(taI (liflerences in Austria, the reconstruction 
scheme remained to all ap])earan<!e a proved and 
outstanding suc-cess. 

It was the demonstration thus j)rovi(ied of the 
value of the League’s co-operation in a country 
adjacent to her frontiers that led Hungary in 1923 
to make similar ap[)lication for assistance from 
(ieneva. The probhiin in this case was simpler, in 
that financial demoralisation had not gone so far 
as in Austria’s case and that Hungary’s natural 
resources were greater than Austria’s. On the 
otlier hand, the jsditical difficulties were greater, 
Kinc(} Hungary’s relations with her neigiibours and 
former emMiiies, whose co-operation in a rijcon- 
striiction scdierne was essential, had not been happy. 
Some delay in definitely floating the .scheme was 
(ijiused by negotiations with the Reparation ('om- 
ndssion, for no loan could be raised by either 
Austria or Hungary till the Commis.sion had con- 
sented to suspend for a term of years the lien it 
enjoyed over all the assets of the two countrie.s. 
In Austria’s case the lien was linall}'^ suspended 
altogether, but Hungary was required to make 
small reparation payimmts during the currency of 
( h(‘ Le.agne loan. (.)n this basis I he momjy required 
(£10,400,900) was easily raise<l. No external 
guarantee was needed, investors being sufliciently 
assured by the knowledge that Hungarian jmblic 
finance would be reformed in accordance with the 
League’s requirements, and expenditure supervised 
by a League High Oommissiomw. I'o that post 
.Mr .leremiah Smith, of Roston, was appointed in 
the early part of 1924. A general return of con- 
fidcuuie was immediately manifest as in the ca.se 
of Austria, and at the time of the Fifth Assembly 
in 1924 the scheme was in full and completely 
sm.ciessful operation. 

Concurrently with the lU'cjiarathm of the Hun- 
garian j)lan the League was also working out a 
scheme of financial assi, stance for Greece, whose 
social and financial stability had been threatened 
by the influx, during 1922 and 1923, of upwards of 
a million refugees of Greek origin from We.stern 
Anatolia and Eastern Thrace consequent on the 
'I’urkish re-occupation of tho.se regions after (he 
hater j)hases of the Greco-Turkish war. There Avas 
thus creaLal the double i)roblem of immediate 
relief and of permanent settlement. It was to the 
latter that the League primarily applied itself, for 
it. aj)peared on investigation that if a loan could be 
raised for .such primary necessities as the building 
of houses, the fencing of land, and the supply of 
imi)lements, the bulk of the refugees could be 
established either on the land or in organised in- 
dustries in towns. A scheme was accordingly 
prepared by the League in concurrence with the 
Greek government, its administration being in the 
hands of a commission of two League and tAvo 
Greek nominees. The chairman, Avho Avas to 
exercise ^ casting vote in case of need, Avas to be 
one of the League representatives, and to that post 
Mr Henry Morgenthau, formerly American Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, Avas appointed in 1923. 
The immediate application of the scheme Avas made 
possible by advances from the Greek Treasury and 
two short-term loans of £1,000,000 each by the 
Bank of England, the long-term loan of £10,000,000 
being successfully floated at the end of 1924. 


Apart from its political and economic tasks the 
League is charged with general responsibility for 
international action in regard to Labour conditions 
and over a Avide field of social and humanitarian 
activity. Of these duties that regarding Labour 
is being most actively discharged, an autonomous 
International Labour Organisation having been 
created by the Treaty of Versailles and working 
independently of the general League machinery, 
though its exi)enses are borne on the same budget. 
Its a<lrainistrative organ is the International 
Ijabour Office, established in its own buildings 
near the League Secretariat at Geneva. M. All)ert 
Thoma.s, Minister of Munitions in France during 
the Avar, Avas appointed the first Director. A 
notable feature of the Labour Organisation is the 
asso(dation of representatives of governments, of 
employers, and or organised Labour in its manage- 
ment, the General Conferencie of the Organisation 
(roughly corresponding to the Assembly of the 
League) consisting of four delegates from each 
participating country, two of them rejuesenting 
the government, one of them the employers, and 
one the workers. ’I’he Governing Body (Avhich 
meets at least four times a year, while the General 
Conference meets once) consists similarly of tAvolve 
rejire.sentatives of governments, six of employers, 
ami six of Avorkers. In addition to the members 
of the League, Germany, through her ratification 
of .Articles 387 to 420 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
became a member of the Labour Organisation, and 
has a seat on the Governing Body. 

Apart from the useful part jilayed by the Inter- 
national Jaibour Olfice as a centre of industrial in- 
formation from all countries the main Avork of the 
Labour Organisation consists in the adoption at 
the General Conferences each year of international 
conventions on industrial conditions. These con- 
ventions do not fortliAvith bind the States Avhose 
repre.sentatives sign them, but every government 
is pledged (by Article 405 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles) to bring such a draft convention AAithin 
tAvelve, or, in exceptional cases, eighteen, months 
‘ before the authority or authorities within avIioso 
competence the matter lies, for the enactment of 
legislation or other action.’ It is thus intended 
that recommendations or draft conventions adopted 
by the General Conference (a tAvo- third.:) majority 
being necessary) .shall be embodied in the domestic 
legislation of the individual countries participating, 
but all a particular government is required to do 
is to submit the conventions to its legislative 
authority. It is not under an actual obligation to 
get them adopti'd, but once they have been adopted 
it is under obligation to enforce them. 

Down to the end of 1924 six General Con- 
ferences had been held and sevontemi conventions 
adopted. The i)rincipal Avork of the conferences 
is as folloAvs : 

Washington, 1919. Conventions on the eight- 
hour day and forty-eight hour week ; em- 
ployment of women and children in industry. 

Genoa, 19ii0. Conventions on minimum age of 
employment at sea, on unemployment in- 
demnity in case of shipAvreck. 

Gc7icva,, 1921. Conventions on rights of 
association and of workmen’s compensation 
for agricultural Avorkers; on the u.se of Avhite- 
lead in painting ; on weekly rest periods of 
tAventy-four consecutive hours. 

Geneva, 1922. Discussions on unemi)loyment 
and on emigration conditions. 

Geneva, 1923. Recommendation on principles 
of factory inspection. 

Geneva, 1924^ Projiosed convention on abolition 
of night-work in bakeries. 

As regards humanitarian activities the League’s 
mandate is contained in part in that clause of 
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Article XXIII. of the Covenant which entrusts the 
League * with the general supervision over the 
execution of agreements with regard to the traflfic 
in women and children, and the traffic in opium 
and other dangerous drugs,’ while another clause 
of the same article engages members to ‘en- 
deavour to take steps in matters of inter- 
national concern for the prevention and control of 
tlisease.’ Other humanitarian tasks— such as the 
rciffiitriation of 430,000 prisoners of war in 1921 and 
1922, under the general direction of Dr Nansen 
acting as High Commissioner of the League — have 
been assumed as occasion demanded without any 
direct authority from the Covenant. In the same 
category falls the w'ork carried on, again through 
Dr Nansen, for the welfare of expatriated Russinn 
and Armenian refugees. 

The campaign against the opium traffic is of 
special interest, in that tlio Opium Advisory Com- 
mission appointed to deal with this question on 
behalf, and subject to the ultimate control, of the 
Council has ( like several other League Com- 
missions) since 1923 included official representatives 
of the United States. The main business of the 
Commission Avas first of all to secure the general 
ratification of the Hague Opium Convention of 
1912, hitherto the governing instrument in this 
field, and then to prepare an amending convention 
Avheroby certain cfefects in the earlier document 
might he remedied. The Assembly having in 1923 
adopted a resolution declaring, subject to some 
reservations, that the Avorld production of opium 
and otlmr narcotics ought to be limited to an 
amount equal to the world’s medical and scientilic 
needs, an international conference Avas held at 
Geneva in 1924 to draft a convention based 
primarily on this j)rinciple. 

The Ilealth Organisation of the League Avas for 
some time organised on a provisional basis owing to 
the necessity of arriving at a satisfactory Avorking 
arrangement Avith the existing Office International 
d’Hygi^ne at Paris. This had been satisfactorily 
eirc(!t(id by the date of the Fifth Assembly in 1924, 
and the lioalth Organisation is now on a permanent 
footing. Like the other technical organisations of 
the League it consists of a general advisory council, 
a standing committee of exports and a special 
section of the League Secretariat, all suhj(5<;l 
ultimately to the League Council. The, Health 
Committ(‘,e, on Avhich the United States and 
Germany are regularly rei)res(Mit(!d, Avhile Russia 
sits from time to time, organised in conjunc- 
tion Avitli the League’s Epidemic Commission a 
vigorous campaign against ei)idemics in Eastern 
Europe in 1920 and subsequent vear.s, the cx- 
eri<’,ne(! gathered serving, through a conference 
eld at WarsaAv in 1922, as basis for a series of 
agreements for systematic co-operation in health 
matters botAveen Eastern European States. The 
Health Organisation has carried out extensive in- 
yesti^^ations into malaria, it has largely succeeded 
in ellecting the standardisation of antitoxic sera, it 
has conducted impiiries into the statistics of cancer 
and tuberculosis, and through grants from the 
Rockefeller Foundation in America it has been able 
to organise several important series of exchange 
visits between Medical Officers of Health of three 
continents. In 1922-23 the Epidemics Commission 
organised an extensive prophylactic campaign 
( consisting of inoculation against cholera, typhus, 
and other diseases) among the Greek refugees from 
Eastern Thrace and Asia Minor. In 1924 it Avas 
decided to open a sub-office of the Commission at 
Singapore to deal primarily Avith disease borne by 
trading vessels from Far Eastern ports. 

Other humanitarian activities include the work 
of the special Commission on Slavery, which only 
began effective work in 1924, and the Advisory 


Committee on the Traffic in Women and Children. 
This committee is charged primarily with super- 
vising the execution of an international convention 
on the subject negotiated by the League in 1921. 
In 1924 the scope of the committee Avas enlarged, 
with the transference to the League of the 
duties of the International Association for the 
Protection of Children, established at Brussels 
a feAV years previously. A convention on the 
suppression of obscene literature, signed originally 
in 1923, is noAV also under the supervision of the 

1.. eagiie. 

One League committee, that on Intellectual 
Co-operation, stands a little aj)art from the main 
stream of League activities. Its purj)()sc is to pro- 
mote and co-ordinate scientilic and research Avork, 
and ameliorate the condition of intellectual and 
scientilic workers in different countries. In 1923 
the committee decided to establish an International 
Office for university information as part of the 
League Secretariat at Geneva. 'I'lie committee 
obtains a small subvention from the League 
Budget, and was also encourageil to appeal elsi*- 
Avhere for assistance, Avith the result that in 1924 
the French government offered a l)uil(ling and an 
annual subsidy of 1,000,000 francs, and the Italian 
government a building and an annual sulisidy of 

1.000. 000 lire. Both offers Avere accepted, and 
particular sections of the committee’s Avork Avill 
thus he domi<‘iled at Paris and Rome. 

A Avord must be added in conclusion on the 
League’s tAvo principal technical organisations, to 
Avhich reference has already been imule, tlie 
Financial and Economic and tin; Communications 
and Transit Committees. The former, Ai hich Avas 
primarily responsible for the Austrian, Hungarian, 
and Greek reconstruction schemes, and Avhicli 
or'ganised the Brussels Financial Conference in 
1920, has been engaged on various important in- 
vestigations on limincial and commercial matters, 
such as the nniheation of national laAvs on bills of 
ex(!hango, double taxation and the treatment of 
foreigners abroad. In September 1923 a Protocol 
enrhodying an agreement, negotiated by the 
E(!onornic and Financial Committee, regarding 
arhitratiori clauses in commercial contracts aahs 
opened for signature, and in No\'emher of the same 
year a Convention on tbe Simplification of Customs 
Formalities AA^as drafted and signed as tlie result of 
an international confermice organised l)y the same 
committee at Gerreva. 

The Cornrnutri cations and Transit Committee 
deals with various questions regarding inter- 
national communications entrusted to tire League 
by the different peace treaties, and it is gradually 
elaborating a Avide system of international agree- 
ments on transit questions. The most iiuportunt 
conventions so far sigiuai arc those on transit 
generally and on international rivers, negotiated 
at the Barcelona Transit Corifcremie of 1921, and 
those on raihvays and ports, Avliich emerged from 
the Geneva Conference of 1923. The C’omrnittee is 
also dealing, anrong other- matters, Avith hydro- 
electric poAver transmitted across frontiers, the 
simplification of passirort for nralities, and conditioirs 
nffectiiig road transport. 

LeaikCy William Mautin, topographer of 
Greece, Avas horn in London on 14th Jarruary 1777, 
and, having in 1794 obtained a comrnissjon in the 
artillery, Avas sent out five years later to instnret 
the Turks. He Avas employed orr various other 
missions in the Levantine countries, till in 1823 
Ire retired a lieutenant colonel from the army; 
in 1838 he married the AAddow of Marsdeir, the 
)rientalist; and he died at Brighton on 6th Jan- 
uary 1860. With critical acuteness and soundness 
of judraient he combined great learning and an 
admirable power of clear statement. He wrote 
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inai^ books on Greece. See Memoir by the llev. 
J. H. Marsden (1864). 

Leamington, a municipal borough and fashion- 
able watering-place of Warwickshire, is beautifully 
situated on the Leani, a tributary of the Avon, 
2 miles NE. of Warwick. It is wholly of modern 
growth, having become important only since the 
rediscovery of its mineral waters in 1784 (noticed 
by Camden in 1586), which are saline, sulnhureous, 
and chalybeate. The town, too, stands in the 
centre of a good hunting-country and delightful 
scenery. It contains three large open spaces : 
dephson Gardens (for concerts, games, &c.). Pump 
Room Gardens, and Victoria Park. Among its 
buildings are the Pump-room and Paths, and the 
line old parish church. The chief industries are 
tlie manufacture of bricks and cooking -ranges. 
Visited by the Duchess of Kent and the Princes.s 
Victoria in 18.S0, Leamington eight years later 
received the name of ‘ Royal Leamington Spa.’ It 
was incorporated in 1875. Pop. ( 1811 ) 543 ; ( 1851) 
15,692; (1901) 26,888 ; (1911)26,713; (1921) 28,941. 
See Dudley’s History of Roynl Leamington Spa 
(1901), and F. W. Smith’s Leamington IVaters 
( 1884). 

Lcander. See Hero. 

Leap-year. See Calendar, 

Lear, Edward, avithor of the inimitable Boole 
of Nonsense, was born at Holloway, London, l‘2th 
INIay 1812. Frtun his boyhood he had a passion for 
)ainting, and from the age of fifteen he had to make 
lis own living. Later he was sent by the Earl of 
Derby to Italy and Greece, wdiere ho painte<l iminy 
landsc.spc's in Albania, Athos. the Moroa, and the 
islands of the ^Egean. He exhibited at the Royal 
Academy from 1850 until 1873. Ills later years 
were spent in Italy, and at San Romo In* died, 
.January 30, 1888. Lear made himself better 
known by his illustrated books of travels than by 
his paintings. Of these the most important were 
his Sketches of Rome and its Environs (1842); 
Illustrated Excursions m /frt/y ( 1846) ; Journal in 
I i recce and Albania (1851), wliich called forth the 
praises of Tennyson in a well-known poem — ‘ I 
read and felt that 1 was there Journal of a Land' 
scape Painter in Calabrai ( 1852) ; In Corsica ( 1869). 
The Book of Nonsense (1846) went at once to the 
heart of all English children, and ran through some 
thirty editions bcdoie the end of the century, owin</ 
to the felicity of the rhymes, and the humour and 
wit of the verses. More Nonsense Rhymes followed 
in 1871, Nonsense Songs and Stories in 1870, 
Laughable Lyrics in 1876. Two collections of letters 
apireared in 1907-11, and another nonsense book. 

Lease, the contract establishing the relation 
between landlord and tenant. The granting of 
leases, commonly for a term of nineteen year.s, has 
Ixrcome common in Scotland since 1312, and to this 
system is largely to be ascribed the ra])id improve- 
ment in agriculture in Scotland during the past 
century. Every lease has its own peculiarities as 
to drainage, houses, cropping, <&c. See Building 
Le\ses, Landlord and Tenant, Land Laws. 

Leasehold is a dependent tenure derived either 
from a freehold or a copyhold, and held by lease. 
Schemes for the enfranchisement of leaseholds 
(allowing persons having 'long leases of small 
portions of land a right to purchase the fee-simple ) 
concern^jinainly Building Leases (q.v.). See also 
Ground- rent. 

Leasin^-lliakingl, in Scots law, means sedi- 
tious words, wliich constituted an offence punish- 
able with death hy statutes of 1584 and 1585. The 
punishment was afterwards niitigated to fine and 
punishment, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

Leather consists of the skins of animals chemi- 
cally modified by tanning and otherwise, so as to 


arrest that proneness to decomposition whicli char- 
acterises unprepared skins, and to give to the 
substance greatly increased strength, toughness, 
and pliancy, with insolubility and inalterability in 
water. Some method of preparing skins so as to 
make them wearable must have been known from 
very early times, and there yet exist remains of 
tanned leather made in Egypt not less than 900 
years B.c. In modern times the methods and 
principles of leather-making have come to be well 
understood ; but the nrocesses eni])loyed in the 
manufacture have not been seriously modilied, the 
attempts made to hasten the essentially slow pro- 
cesses liaving met with but limited success. Theie 
are three methods by which leather is prepared : 
first, and by far the most iiiipoitant, with tan 
barks and other vegetable substances containing 
tannin ; second, by tawing with alum, bichromate 
of potash, and other mineral sails; and tliiid, by 
shamoying or impregnating the raw skin with oil. 

The skins of all animals used for leather-making 
consist chiefly of a fibrous gelatigenous substance 
called collagen, which on being boiled ff)rms the 
ordinary gelatin of commerce, with an interlibions 
compound called coriin, which is insoluble in water, 
but in common with collagen unites with tannin 
to form the insoluble and unalterable compound 
tanno-gelaiin, the chemical basis of tanned leather, 
’fhe compounds are similarly acted on by bichro- 
mate of potash and other mineral salts in tawing, 
whereby insoluble combinations are formed. 

The skins of all animals may be made into 
leather; but in practice the raw 'materials of the 
manufactuier consist of the skins of certain animals 
which are reaiod and slaughtered priinaiily for 
other purposes, and of wliich the supply is suffi- 
ciently large to foim the basis of a great industry. 
Large skins, it may be remarked, such as those of 
oxen and horses, are in trade termed hides ; those of 
calves, slieep, goats, and other smaller creatures are 
t‘alle<l skins. Of all leather making liides the most 
important are those of oxen, which are judmarily 
distinguished as ox, cow, and bull hides, and calf- 
skins. To the tanner they come in several forms 
and from many quarters. The lirst source of 
supjdy is the local slaughter-house, from which the 
newly-flayetl skins called market hides are ob- 
tained. From abroad ox liidcs come either as wet or 
dry salted hides, or as simply dried hides, the great 
sources of supply being Australia, tlie Cape of Good 
Hope, the River Plate and South America gener- 
ally, and Cliina and Japan. From the Ea.st Indies 
there come vast quantities of sinall hides termed 
kijis, both salted and tanned. Buffalo-hides are 
imported in large quantities from Singapore, 
Batavia, Bombay, Karachi, ami Calcutta. Horse- 
hides are brought in considerable quantities from 
South America, and the knackers’ yards at home 
supply fresh hides, which, however, are generally 
ill bad condition. Sheep-skins, from the vast 
quantities available in nearly all parts of the 
world, are a most important source of leather. 
Besides native supplies the British market chiclly 
obtains them from Australia and New Zealand, the 
Cape, and Buenos Aires. Goat-skins and kid-skins 
come from the Cape, the East Indies, Asia Minor, 
and Switzerland ; but many of the East Indian and 
Asiatic skins are when imported already tanned, 
and reouire only dressing. A now impoitant source 
of leather is from seal -skins, the snjiply of which 
is derived from the Greenland and Newfoundland 
fisheries. Other skins which ha\ e only a local or 
a limited market are the walrus, riiinoceros, and 
elephant, from which leather of great thickness, 
snitahle for polishing- wheels and other mechanical 
purposes, is obtained ; and hog or pig skin is an 
important source of leather for saddle- making and 
other purposes. The skins of various species of 
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deer and antel<>j)o, jxupoise and kangaroo, are also 
sources of leather; an<l from the Cape there are 
occasionally sent to the London marlcet skins of 
the gnu anil zehra. As sources of leather for 
fancy ai iiclcK there may he mentioned the alligator 
(a leather now extensively imitated ), and certain 
snakes’ and sharks’ skins. 

Tati )! ini!. — T\ie operations of tanning and the 
duration of tlio process vary very widely according 
to the nature of the tanning materials employed, 
the nature and thickness of the hides ana skins 
uniler treatment, and the class of leather being pro- 
duced. 'File sources of Tannin (q.v. ; and see Lark) 
aie exceedingly numerous, hut oak-bark is the most 
imjiortant, and that which produc.es the most valu- 
al)l(‘ and substantial of all leathers. (Jak tannage 
iM, liowever, a very bjdious proce.sg, and the common 
practice is now to hasten the <-ompletion of the 
operation ity mixed tannage, in wliicii more rapidly 
acting agents play a j)art. In America hemlock- 
bailc from Tsugu cunadcusis- is a very important 
tanning material ; and the mimosa or wattle harks 
of Australia aie now very laigely u.scd, usnJso man- 
grove hark from Africa or elsewhere. Stamlanl ex- 
tracts containing a fixed percentuge of tannin have 
also com<‘ into favour foi lapid tannage. But, with 
a\1 the devices whicli have tu'en suggested, ta.nnnig 
is essentially a slow operation, and it cannot he 
forced through without injury to the resulting 
leal hiM, any more than can tli(‘ o]>erations of roast- 
ing heef ()!• toasting bread he hastened unduly. 
The many processes which have been suggested, 
involving chiefly the u.se of strong tan liquors, cu- 
ooze as it is teclinically called, and the transfusion 
of these liquors through the hides, have resulted 
generally in the i)roduction of hard and intraetahle 
leather, or of a superficial tanning only. Such 
imnerfectly made leather gets an appearance ()f 
uniformity and finish hy being imprcgnaUxl with 
grai)e-sug’ar, or with sulphate of magnesia, olilorhle 
of fmrium and otlujr salts, which add iveight, hut 
which otherwise are the most rank and deleterious 
adulterants. 

In the treatment f)t ox-hides for tlu* production 
of, say, sole leather, the first object of the tanner 
is to clean ami soften the hide, 'riiis is done by 
washing with water, and if necessary working 
the hide under stocks till the whole is uni- 
fonnlv solt and jdiant. The unhairing and re- 
moval of the scarf skin is the next operation, 
for which iii English tanneriiw the hides are 
steeped in pits containing lime-water, w'hilc in 
America the plan adopted consists of sweating 
the hides, or artificially heating them till incij>ient 
[UJticfactive fermentation is .set up. 'Fhe hides aie 
afterward, s stretched over a tanner’s beam, and 
the liair and scarf skin are removed by sliaving 
with a flcshing-knife. At the same time the lle.s)i 
side is gone over, and any fragments of fibre or fat 
adhering to it are pared^away. Lime Is got ri<l of, 
sometimes in the first tan -pit, containing acid 
liquors weak in tannin, ami sometimes hy ‘bating’ 
or ‘ puling ’ in a warm decoction of pigeons’ or other 
fowls’ or dogs’ dung, or (especially for hook-bind- 
ing ) some artificial substitute. The tnodvs operandi 
of actual tanning vaiies endlessly, hut in general 
it may he said to consist in suspending or deposit- 
ing in layers the hides in a successive series of pits 
containing tan liquor or ooze wliich is weak at first, 
but which as the tanning proceeds is made increas- 
ingly rich in tannin. In the early stages of the 
tanning the hides are frequently handletl or turned 
over in the tan-pits, as often as two or three times 
tlaily at fust ; but as the tanning progresses this 
handling becomes less and less frequent, till in tlie 
final pits, in which strong liquor is u.sed, and in 
which the hides may be interatratified with tanning 
material, they may rest for six weeks without being 


disturbed. When finally taken from the tan-pit the 
hides are carefully drained in a heap covered over 
from the light, aher which they are suspended in 
the loft for drying, in which condition they form 
rough leather,* hard, uneven, and refractory. To 
finish the hides they are damped and softened in 
water, scoured to remove the bloom from their 
surface, then liberally oiled and the wliole sur- 
face worked over by pressure with a Ihree-sideil 
steel implement called a striking-pin. This opera- 
tion removes all creases and smooths out and 
solidifies the leather — an operation carried further 
and finished after renewed oiling, hy rolling the 
hide on a smooth floor under a heavy hand-roller. 
For both these operations very efficient machinery 
i.s now generally substituted for the old rnethoil of 
hand labour. The different portions of an ox-hide, 
j and of all hides in some degree, ])OSsesH distinct 
(jualities which render them available for s])eeial 
applications ; hence in the trade they receive 
distinctive 
names, anti 
frequently are 
sc pii. l ately 
dealt in. An 
entire hide 
is termed a 
crop (see fig.); 
one - half the 
crop cut longi- 
t u tl i n a 1 1 y 
forms a aide : 
the jiieces 
around the 
inaigins are 
designated as 
on the dia- 
gram, and col- 
lectively form 
the ojfal ; the 
nec*k and 
shoulders are 0.x -hide or Crop, 

sometimes de- 
tached from the huti, which forms the hide minus 
the oJf<d, and half a butt cut lengtliways makes a 
bend. 

Dressed Leather . — Under this head theio i.s 
embraced a great range of leathers which after 
tanning undergo a varied si'ries of finishing opera- 
tions at the hands of the currier and leather-dresser, 
to fit them for the diverse uses to which dressed 
leather is applied. The currier has to do with the 
! paring down of the flesh side of the leather, to 
j smooth its .surface, and to equalise its thickness ; 
j and he also, when desirable, splits hides by means 
j of a machiru* into two or more useful layers or 
splits. Tlis further and principal operations have 
for their objects the rendering of the leather soft, 
flexible, and waterproof, and giving it the finished 
surface, grained or smootli, waxed or blackened, 
glac6 or enamelled, dyed, iScc. Fur stu fling the 
leather, which is the most essential operation of 
the currier, it is first softened in water, then the 
surface is gone over with a scrajiing tool or slicker, 
and while still wet it is liberally covered with a 
<lubbing composed of mixed tallow and cod-oil. 
As the moisture evaporates from the leather the 
grease penetrates and thoroughly permeates the 
whole texture. For the numerous operations of 
currying and finishing leather elaborate nrtochinery 
is now employed, which has almost entirely super- 
seded hand work. 

Morocco leather is a term which now applies 
rather to the finish of a certain class of goods than 
to the source of the skin of which it is formed. It is 
a richly grained and dyed leather, originally and 
nroperly made from goat-skins tanned in sumach ; 
but now sumach -tanned split calf-skins and sheep* 
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skins are the source of much so-called morocco. 
Sheep skins roughly tanned and undressed are 
termed basils ; dressed and dyetl as for morocco, 
hut finished smooth, they form roans ; and split 
sheep-skins (the flesli sides of which go to he 
shainoyed to form wash-leather) tanned and dressed 
are known as skivers. Russia leather is now any 
smootli finished thin leather, impregnated with the 
empyreurnatic oil of birch-bark, which gives the 
substance its peculiar odour and insect-resisting 
(lualities. Orijj^inally it was made in Russia of 
dressed calf-skins. 

Tawing consists in dressing skins with certain 
mineral salts, and is useful principally for glove 
leathers and the so-called kid-leather employed for 
the uppers of ladies’ boots. It is also by tawing 
that mrriers’ skins are prepared, and hides and 
skins in the hair generally preserved. The 
proei'ss of tawing a larnh-skin may be taken as a 
typical example of the process, which, however, 
is much varied, as experience suggests. The 
skins aie generally limed on the Hesh side with 
cream of lime to detach the wool, which is removed 
as in ordinary hide-tanning. After thorough cleans- 
ing, the pelts are steejied for two or three weeks 
in a pit tilled with water and lime, being taken 
out from time to tinu', and drained on sloping 
be.nches. When removed finally from the lime-]>it, 
the skins are worki’d with the knife, to render 
them still more supple, ami they are then put into 
the lu'aiming mixture, 'fhis consists of bran and 
water, in the proj)ortion of two pounds of bran to 
a gallon of water. From this mixture, in about 
tno days, they are transferred to another bath, 
(lonsisting of water, alum, and .salt. After the 
jtnmer amount of working in this mixture, they 
undergo what is '’ailed the pasting, if intended to 
form white leather. The ]){iste is a mixture of 
whcaten-braii and sometimes Hour ami the yolks 
of eggs. They are usually worked in a rotating 
cylinder with this paste and water, and are found 
in tinu! to have absorbed the iiaste, leaving little 
more than the ivater. If the skins are not inUmded 
to be white, other materials are often used, and 
mucli pigeons’ and dogs’ dung is einjiloyed. Lastly, 
the skins are dried and examined, and, if neces.sary, 
the ])asting is reiieated ; if not, they are <lipped 
into ]mr<* water ami ivorkod or staked by pulling 
them backwards and forwards on what is called a 
stn'tching or softening iron, and smoothed with a 
hot smoothing-iron. Numerous other tawing pro- 
cesses are in use and hav(‘ been suggested, one of 
the most promising of ivhicdi was the chrome tan- 
ning of Dr Heinzerling, introduced about 1870. In 
this the active agent is bichromate of potash, after 
tr(‘atmcnt with w’hich the leather is stuHed with 
parallin. 

S/iumoyiiig consists simply in imjircgnating and 
saturating skins with oil. The name is derived 
from the fact that the process was originally 
applied for the preparation of the skins of the 
Alpine (diamois, and as it was also used for deer- 
skins the name buck-leather or buckskin was also 
given to the preparation. Shamoy- leather now con 
sists principally of the fle.sh splits of sheep-skin.s. 
The oil is worked by means of stocks slowly intotln; 
interstices of the skin and there becomes oxidised, 
forming a kind of combination with the gelatinous 
constitiysnts, and yielding a peculiaily .soft and 
spongy texture. A good (leal of the biilV-leather of 
commerce is prepared by a process which partakes 
of the features or both tawing and shamoying. 

See for the recommendations of the Society of Arts on 
leather for book-binding the report by Lord Oobliani 
and Sir H. '1'. Wood (1905); also the articles Pakchmknt, 
Vellum, Fubs. 

Leather-cloth, sometimes called American 
leather-cloth, or more briefly American cloth, is a , 


textile fabric coated on one face with certain 
mixtures of a flexible nature when dry so as to 
resemble leather. Unbleached calico is the most 
common ^ound or hacking employed, and this is 
coated ivitli boiled oil, daik ]»igmcnLs, driers, and 
sometimes other ingredient-s, made up to such a 
consistency that the mi.xture can be uniformly 
si»road on the cloth hy rollers. Another metiiod 
of making leathcr-clotn is by coating calico ivith 
‘linoleum cement’ (see Floorcloth), A third 
and extensively used coating con.sists of gelatine 
rendered iu.soIiihle l>y some chemical agent, to 
whicli gly(;crinc is sometimes added. lJut the 
different mixture.s which are or liave been emjdoyeii 
in making leather-cloth are numerous, and many 
of them have been ])atente(l. A good (piality of 
ieatlicr-cloth when emjiloyed for covering chairs 
and sofas has considerable durability. As a cover 
to writing-tables it is even more durable than 
morocco leather, and it is not nearly so costly. 
It is more durable ivlieu glazed with a varnish than 
when finished in imitation of moioeoo leal her. 

Loj||;]ierwood {Dirca pnlnstns), a deciduous 
shrub of 8-6 feet high, with the liabitof a miniature 
tree, a nabiv'e of North America. It belongs to 
the natural order Thymeleacctc. The baik and 
wood are exceedingly tough, and in Cunada the 
hark is used for rojies, baskets, *ke. Tlie leaves 
are lan(‘,eolate-ol)long ; the llowers are yellow, and 
apjiear before the leaves. 

Leaven. See Ykasi’, Bukad. 
LeavenwortlK Ji- uity of Kamsas, capital of 

Leavrni worth <!ounty, on the Missouri River, 20 
inile.s NW. of Kansas (dity. First .settled in 1854, 
it is now a handsome town, of broad aveniu's, ami 
contains a Homan Catliolic cathedral, a Soldiers’ 
Home, a state normal sediool, and large factories and 
mills. Flight lines of i ail way centre here, and the 
river is crossed by a lino iron bridge. Adjoining 
the city is Fort Leavenworth (1827), an important 
depot for troops and suiiplieH, with largo banaciks, 
&c. Pop. 17,000. 

Leaves. See Leaf. 

Lebanon, a mountain-range in Syria, extend- 
ing from the latitude of Homs in the north (34^ 43' 
N.) to that of Mount Hermon (33'’24'N. ) in the 
south. The ivord Lebanon is derived frvim a Semi- 
tic root meaning ‘ white ;’ and this name is given 
to the mountains, not because their peaks are 
covered with snow (as they are even in sum- 
mer), but because of the wliitish colour of their 
rocks. The mountains belong geologi(;ally to the 
Cretaceous systimi, and consist principally of lime- 
stones and chalks. They are divided into two 
parallel ranges, the Lebanon on the west and the 
Anti- Lebanon (or more correctly Anti-Libamis) on 
the eiist. Between them lies the deep valley of 
the BukA’a (the ancient Cude-Syria), which is fiom 
4 to 6 miles wide, and is watered by the livers 
Litany and El-Asi (the ancient Orontes). The 
former Hows soutli-westwards, then, turning 
abruptly to the west, reaches the sea a little 
north of Tyre ; whilst the latter flows in the 
opposite direction, and, after crossing the plains 
of Hamath, likewise turns to the west to the 
Mediterranean. The highest summits occur in 
the north in both ranges, but are higher in 
Lebanon than in Anti-Lebanon : in the former 
they vary from 10,018 (El-Kazih) to 7000 feet and 
less, anil in the latter are about 8000 or 9000 
feet. In both ranges the eastern versant is the 
steeper and sterner. The western slopes of 
Lebanon are broken by numerous deep transverse 
valleys, running betiveen the spurs that the main 
chain sends down to the very edge of the sea, 
where they often terminate in bold headlands. 
The western slopes of Anti- Lebanon are not so 
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mach cut up by valleys as tliose of Lebanon, but 
are more barren and more broken by crags and 
bare rocks. The valleys-and the lower slopes of 
the hills are generally verdant with vegetation. 
Tlie vine is extensively grown, and wine is made, 
but is all consumed at home. Mulberry-trees 
figiue prominently ; for the manufacture of silk is 
one of the most important industries of the moun- 
taineers — it was introduced from China in Jus- 
tinian’s time. Olive-grove.s and orchards (nuts 
and figs) abound every wliere. The higher slopes 
are in many districts covered with forests of 
oak, cypress, pine, plane, &c. Contrary to the 
current belief, remains of the great cedar forest of 
Solomon’s time exist in more places than the single 

f rove at the head of Kedisha Valley (see Cedar). 

'hickets of low scrubby bushes, generally thorny, 
and often aromatic, are found at nearly all 
altitudes. Tobacco, wheat, barley, and millet 
are the chief crops cultivated. Owing to the 
elevated situation, the climate is hf‘.althy and 
bracing. Streams of clear water are numerous. The 
inhabitants are a hardy, ruddy race of people, of 
Syrian (Araunean) desrient, who keep large herds 
or sheep and goats. The predominating element is 
the Maronites ( q. V. ), moio than two-thiirls of the 
toUil ; next come the Ortlrodox and the Druses 
(o.v, ). liesidfis these there arc Metawih'r (a sect of 
Smite Moslems), Greek Uniats, Suirnis, and a few' 
converts of the Arirerican Piotestairt arrd the 
Uoman Catholic nrissionaties of Beirout. Af(,(‘r 
the Idoody (itiarrels of tire Druses and Maronites irr 
iSfiO the district of Ijohanon was separated (1861) 
fronr the 'riirkish paslialik of Syria, and put uirdcr 
a Cliristian governor, tire Euroixran powers corr- 
stitirtirrg themselves the ‘gtiar'dians’ of the new 
province. Witli boundaries extended to the Antili- 
barrus aitd aloirg tire coast to Palestirrc, it became 
a state of tire l^’rencli nrandatory territory (1920), 
not irrc’hrded irr the Syrian ^'deration. Pop. 629,000 ; 
capital, Beirut. 

Lebanon, a city of Peimsylvania, 26 miles E. 
of llarTishui-g, with ironworks and rolling-nrills, 
Hiid manufactures of bolts arrd chains ; pop. 2.'),(K.K). 

Lc Ili’ilii, Charles, Fre.nch historical painter-, 
born in Paris, 24th Fclrruary 1619. He wa.s patron- 
ised in his yoiitli by Nicolas Poussin, who took him 
to Borne, where Ire was kindly treated by the 
Barlxnini, and stirtlied for four years. He therr 
returned to Paris, arrd was errrjrloyed by Eomjuet 
on his clrflteau of Vaux, ami afterwards by Cardinal 
Mazarin, Anne of Aitsiria, and Lorris XTV. lie 
was tlr(> first director of the Gobeliirs tapestry 
works on its forrndatioir hy Colbert in 1662. For 
nearly forty year’s (1647-88) Lo Brun exercised an 
imtirertse and de.spotic, influence over Frenclr art 
and artists, arrd he is usually considered the fonrtder 
of the Prench selrool of painting, Poussin lunirg 
rather an Italiarr than a French artist. From 
1668 to 1683 Lo Brun was employed l)y Louis 
XIV., arrd given an absolutely free Iramt in tire 
direction and management of the rlecoration of the 
alace of Ver-sailles ; hut Mignard being favoured 
y Lorivois on his accession to power, and the 
younger artist consulted Iry the king as to the 
completion of the work, Lr^ Brrtir, Avho coultl brook 
no r’lv'al, retired, sickeired, and died, 12th February 
1690. See works by ( lenevay ( 1885), Joirirt ( 1889), 
and Marcel (1909). 

L© Brim, Marie, born in Paris, 16tli April 
1755, Avas a daughter of one Vigee, a ])ainter of 
little note, and in 1776 rirarr red J. B. P. Le Brun, a 
picture-dealer and grand-nephcAv of Charles Le Brun. 
Her groat beauty, as Avell as the charrrr of her paint- 
ing, speedily inade her the fashion in Paris and 
at Versailles. ‘ Le Brun de la beauts le peintre ct 
le rrrodble’ Avas the friend of La Harpe and 


D’Alembert, copied Greuze, and painted all the 
fine ladies and geirtlemen of the a^. Her first 
portrait of Mane Antoinette (in 1779) led to a 
lasting frierrdship with the queen of France. She 
subsequently painted numerous portraits of various 
members oi‘ the royal family, and in 1783 was 
admitted, on the proposition of Joseph Vernet — 
though after much opposition on accouirt of her 
sex — a member of the Koyal Academy of Painting. 
She became more than ever the fashiorr, hut left 
Paris for Italy at the outbreak of the Revolution 
in 1789, arrd after- a species of triunrphal progress 
through Europe, beitrg adirritted a moirrber of the 

S i’incipal acaaeitries of painting, including that of 
fc Petersburg she arrived in Lorrdorr in 1802. 
There she painted jrortr’aits of the Prirree of Wales, 
Lord Byron, arrd other celebrities. In 1805 she 
retrirned to Paris, where she lived until her death 
(30th Mar-rdr 1842), and whore her salun was ever 
the resort of artists, airraterrrs, and people of 
fashion. Of unlrlemished char’acter, of gn^ab 
industry, and of immense charm both of manrrer 
arrd of personal appearance, Madame Vigee Le 
Brun enjoyed a lifelong popularity. Her diaAving 
is correct, her imagination moderate, her colouring 
delicate, graceful, and jdeasing. Her delightful 
portrait of herself, gay and smiling, noAv irr the 
IHiizi gallery fit Florcrrce, is Avell known. Many of 
her best work.s are irr the Louvre galhu y in Paris, 
See her Sonveuirs ( 1837 : trims. 1904), a work illus- 
trated Avith 662 portraits arrd 200 Jamlscapes, cliiefly 
taken irr Englarrd arrd Switzerland ; arrd a book by 
W. 11. Helm (1915). 

Lecce (formerly called Terra di O'jkanto), 
a toAvn of Southern Italy, 7 miles from the Adriatic 
and 24 hy rail SSE. of Urirrdisi. As Lycia (lienoo 
Lecce) it Avas the seat of a conntslii]) in iS'onnaii 
times. Here tobacco, cotton, Avoollens, and linen 
arc manufactured, and there is a laigi' trade in 
olive-oil and wine. Lecei' has a cathedral and 
numerous churches, one- -St Nicholas--datirjg from 
the 12th century. Pop. 40,000, 

Lech, a light-haiid tributai’y of the Danube, 
rises in the Alps in Vorarlberg, Hows north A\’ai(l 
past Angshuig, and after a courst' of 177 miles 
joins the Danube a feAv miles east of 1 )onauw(*)'th. 
it is a mountain-stream, and not miA’igahle. Near 
Bain, not far from its mouth, the iinj»eiialist 
general Tilly Avas defeated and killed on 5tli April 
163’2 hy the SAvedes under Gnstavus Adolphus. 

Lccliler, Gotthard Victor, tbeologiim, was 
born at Kloster Beicbenbaeb in Wurtternberg, 18tb 
April 1811, and after various preferments came to 
Jicipzig in 1858 as professor of Theology. Ther e he 
died 26th Deeemher 1888. His fir.st book was a 
history of English Deism (1841). The Apastolic 
and Post-apostolic Tones (1851 ; 3d ed. 1885) Avas 
translated into English in 1886, and John 117(7// 
and his tlnglish Trertirsors (1873), by LorinuT, in 
1878. He also Avrote a histor y of [uesbyleriaii and 
synodal ehni'ch organisation (1854), and, Avith 
(ierok, a Commentary on Acts (Eng. tians. 1879). 
Lecky, Wilt.iam Edward Hartpolk, a 

historian and philosopher, Avas horn near- Dublin, 
March 26, 1838, and educated there at Trinity 
(College, whei’e he graduated B. A, in 1859 and 
M.A, in 1863. Already in 1861 lie had jrublished 
anonymously 'The Leaders of Pnbhe Opinion in 
Ireland, four hi’illiant essays on Switb,‘ Flood, 
Grattan, and O'Connell. Later Avorks Avei’c his 
learned, luminous, and dispa.ssionate History of the 
Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationaiism in 
Enrojfte (2 vols. 1865 ), History of Knropenn Morals 
frmn Augustus to Charlemagne (2 vols. 1869), and 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century (8 
vols. 1878-90). Tire last is not a history in strict 
chronological form, but rather a philosophical study 
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of events and their causes, relieved by au admirable 
series of finished histoi ical portraits. Perhaps the 
ablest and most original portion of the work is the 
treatment of the American war of independence ; 
the pages on Ireland are very valuable. A volume 
of poems (1891) hardly raised his reputation. 
Dcmocvncy and liberty (1896 ) was anti-Kadical in 
tone ; The. Map of Life, a miscellany of practical 
views on the conduct of life. Unionist M.P. from 
1895 for Dublin University, a member of the Privy- 
council (1897) and of the Order of Merit (1902), 
he died 22d October 1903. Singularly free from 
prejudice, Lecky stood midway between the 
dramatic or literary historian and the modern 
scien tide re.searclier. See Life by his widow ( 1909 ). 

liCClaire, Edmk-Jkan ( 1801-72), born at Aisy- 
8 ur-Armaii 9 on, left farm-AVork to become a house- 
painter’s •apprentice in Paris; and having in 1827 
Dcgun business on his own account, soon took front 
rank in the trade. His desire to put an end b) 
the existing antagonism between employer and 
employed led him to take M. Fiegier’s advice, and 
allow the Avorkmen to participate in the profits of 
the master, liesides, ho compelled people to be 
honest by issuing pamphlets exposing the tricks 
of the iiuinting trade by means of which bad and 
scamped work was passed oil’ for good. He also 
discovered a method of utilising white of zinc, 
instead of white of lead, much to the benefit of the 
workmen’s health. His system of Profit-sharing 
((J.V.), wliicli worked most successfully, was begun 
in 1842. 

Le Ulero, John, lietter known as .I0HANNE.S 
Ci.KUlcrs, a keformed theologian of somewhat free 
ojiinions, was liorn at Geneva, 19th March 1657, 
made his studies there in philosophy and theology, 
next repaired to Grenoble, Saumur, Paris, and 
London, gradually adopted the Remonstrant theo- 
logy, and became in 1684 professor of Philosophy 
in the Remonstrant seminary at Amsterdam. In 
1728 a stroke of apoplexy robbed him of speech ; 
he died on 8th January 1736. His works were 
oA’ei- seventy in number, many of a polemical 
(diaracter. In his controversy with Richard Simon 
he revealed opinions which were startling then, 
however innocent now, on the composition uml 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and on 
inspiration generally. He wrote comnientariea on 
the Bible, edited the Apostolic Fathers, but M^as 
best known for his three series of BtbliotMyucs or 
critical reviews (82 vols. 1685-1726). 

L^cliise. See Clusius. 

Lecoc<i, Alexanduk Oiiakle.s (1832--1918), 
composer of comic operas, Avas born at Paris, and 
trained at the Conservatoire. From his first .suc- 
ce.ssful ooera, Le Dooteur Miracle (1857), he showed 
Ort'cnbach’s influence and tendency. His best- 
known Avorks are La Fille de Madame Angot 
(1872), Girofle-Girofla {m^), Le Petit Due (1877) 

Leconte, Joseph (1823-1901 ), bom in Georgia, 
was ultimately profe8.sorof Geology at the university 
of California. He did important field-work, wrote a 
notable textbook of geology, and books on religion 
and science and on evolution. — His brotlier John 
(1818-91), physicist, became president of the same 
university in 1881. 

Leconte de Lisle, Charles Marie, a great 
French }»oefc, was born on the island of Reunion, 
23d October 1818. He Avas carefully educated, and 
after .some years of travel settled to a literary 
life in Paris, His early enthusiasm for Fourierism 
soon disappeared, but his ardent temperament 
found a more lasting poetic impulse in Greek 
ideals and in the sympathetic study of oriental 
pantheism. He succeeded to Victor Hugo’s chair 
at the Academy in 1886. Besides his original poems 
he translated Theocritus, Anacreon, the Him and 


Odyssey, Hesiod, the Orphic Hymns, ^schylus, 
Horace, Sophocles, and Euripides. His Poemts 
Antiques (1852) and Poesies Nouvellcs (1854) 
he collected as Potsies CotnpUtes ( 1868 ). Other 
volumes are Poemes Barbares (1862), Poenies Tra- 
giimes ( 1884), Berniers Poemes { 1895 ). He died 17th 
Jmy 1894. He exercised a profound influence on 
all the younger poets of his time, and Avas head of 
a school called, from their organ, ‘ Les Parnassiens.’ 
He has a great power of sympathy Avith the dumb 
emutioii in the life of nature, the vaster aspects 
of AA'hich — the virgin forest, the immense sea, the 
lirofound sky — the reader ever feels the piesence 
of, like the ground-plan on Avhich his poetic 
phantasies are built. He stands aloof from, yet 
comprehends, the hot emotions that peiplex the 
iieart of man, and surveys the drama of the 
ages not with the eye of a Michelet or a Hugo, 
hut Avith the calm, unimpassioned intuition of 
pure intellect. His versification is marked hy 
clas.sic regularity and by fanltleasness of form 

See books on him by Dornis (1895, 1909), Calmettes 
(1902), and Le Blond (190G); the admirable essays 
by Paul Bourget in Nouveuux Kssais de Paycholouie 
Contemjxyraine, and Jules Lemaitre in Les Contem- 
petratns. 

Lccoiivreiir, Adrienne, actress, wa.s born 
near Chrilon.s, 5th Ajiril 1692, made her debut at 
tbe OouiMie Fran 9 aise in 1717, and soon became 
famous for her pOAver as an actress, her fascinations, 
and the number and eminence of her admirers, 
amongst whom Avere Marshal Saxe, Voltaire, and 
Lord Peterborough. Her death, 2()th Alarch 1730, 
Avas ascribed to poison administered by a rival, 
the Duchesse de Bouillon. This is the plot of 
the play by Scribe and Legouvi';. See her LettreSr 
edited by Mouval (i892). 

Lc OPCMisot, See Crkusot (Ln). 


Lectern (0. Fr. Icttmn. Late Lat. Icctrum ), 
reading-desk or stand, 
inopeily movable, from 
Avliich the Scrijitnre 
lessons {lectio7\es), Avhich 
form portion of tlie 
various church -services, 
are chanted or read. 

The lectern is of very 
ancient use, of various 
forms, and of diflerent 
materials. The most 
ancient lectern.s are of 
Avood, a beautiful ex- 
ample of which is that 
of Ramsay Churcli, 

Huntingdonshire (about 
1450), represented in 
the Avoodcut ; but they 
were frequently al.so 
made of brass, and 
often in the form of an 
eagle ( the symbol of St 
John the Evangelist), 

the outspread wings of 

Avhich form the frame"^;^^ 
supporting the volume. 

Sometimes a ‘ pelican 
in her piety’ takes the Lectern, 

place of an eagle. 



Lectionary. See Lessons. 

Lecythidacese* a natural order of dicoty- 
ledons, tropical trees, the distinguishing chai acter- 
istic being that the fruit is a large Avoody capsule, 
with a number of cells, which in some species 
remains closed, and in some opens Avith a lid. 
Over 200 species are known. Brazil Nuts (q.v.) 
and Sapucaia Nuts (q.v. ) are the seeds of trees of 
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tills order. The Cannon-ball Tree (q.v.) belongs to 
it. Barringtoiiia, provided with drift-fruits, extends 
all over tlie iropieal regions. 

Leda* in Creek Mythology, the wife of the 
Spartan king Tyndareiis, whom Jupiter visited in 
the disguise of a swan. The commonest legend 
makes her the mother of both Castor and Pollux 
((j.v.) hy the god. Tlie story has supplied a theme 
for many works of art. 

Lcdimry* a pleasant, old-fashioned market- 
town of Herefordsuire, 13 miles ESE. of Hereford. 
It has an interesting church, Romanesque to Per- 
])endicular in style, St Catharine’s Hospital (1232; 

1 (‘built 1822), and a clock-tower to the memory of 
Mrs Browning (q.v.). Pop. 3000. 

LedrU'Rollfn, Alexandre Aucuste, ‘the 
tribune of the revolution of February (1848), as 
Louis Blanc was its apostle and Lamartine its 
orator ’ (Victor Hugo), was born in the hou.se (if 
Scarron at Fontenav, near Paris, 2d Ftdn uarv 1807. 
Admitted to the kar in 1830, Ik* made a name 
as defender of Republican journalisis and men of 
like views during the reign of Louis- Philippe, 
and subsequently obtained a great reputation as 
a democratic agitator and leader of the working- 
men’s party. He was elected in 1841 deputy for 
Le Mans, and sat of course on the extreme Left. 
A'’xsiting Ireland at Ihe height of O’Connell’s 
agitation for repeal of the Union, he was present 
at several of the Liberator’s monster meetings, and 
at Tara was hailed as a delegate from France. 
In 1840 he jiuhlished an Appel aax Tmvailieurft, 
in whicli he declared ‘universal suflVage’ to be 
tlic only panacea for tlie miseritis of the working- 
classes. lie was an active jiromoter of tlie reform- 
meetings tliat preced(Hl the eoinmotions of 1848. 
On the outbreak of the revolution he hecaim* a 
member of the Provisional ( loverniiient, as minister 
of the Interior, and in May was elected one of the 
live in whost* hands the (’omstituent Assembly 
laced the interim government. But he oflended 
is supporteiH, his colleagues, and the moderate, s hy 
his arbitrary and injudicious conduct, and resigned 
liis portfolio on 28lli June. He next ventured on 
a eaudidature for the presidency against Louis 
Napoleon in Hocemher, hut AV'as ignomiiiously 
beaten An unsuccessful attempt to provoke an 
insuriection against his fortunate rival, on J.3th 
June 184!), put an end to his political activity 
and his inllue-uce. Ho lied to England, where he 
became one of the loaders of tlui jiarty who sought 
to control from one ceni.re the democratic agitations 
throughout Europe, and so give unity and consist 
ency of purjiose to their efforts. But in less than 
a year he puhlished a passionate invective against 
the land which had given him an asylum, Dc la 
JMcadr,uce dc V Anglelerrc. Amnestied in 1870, he 
was elecDsI to tlie As.semhlv in 1871, and again 
in 1874. He died on 31. st Ib'c.emher 1874. His 
Diseours roliiinncs ct Itcrits Divers aiiiieared in 
1870. 

Ledlic. Se(^ VioLLKT-LE-Hur;. 

Ledum* a genus of plants of the order Erica- 
cem, sub-order Rhododendroideie, .small evergreen 
shrubs. The speciiis are natives of Pbirope and 
North America ; sonic of tliem are common to both. 
I’lie leaves of L. latifoliuui, used in Tjabrador as a 
substitute for tea, have hcoii called Labrador Tea. 
The leaves of other species are used in place of 
ho])8 and medicinally and, as containing tannin, in 
making leather. 

Lee, a suburban village of London,, on the river 
of the same name, 2 miles S. of (Greenwich observa 
tory. is famous as the home of the ‘ Three Little 
Maids of Lee.’ 

Lee, Ann. See Shakers. 


Lee, Frederic Richard (1798-1879), landscape- 
painter, was born at Barnstaple, and was a con- 
stant exhibitor at the Royal Academy from 1824 
till 1870, his favourite subjects being the river 
scenery, parks, leafy lanes, and picturesque villages 
of liis native country. He was elected an A.R.A. 
in 1834 and R.A. in 1838. 

Lee, James Paris ( 1831-1904), born in Hawick, 
but taken by his ])arents to Canada in 1830, w^as 
the joint inventor of the Lee-Mclford and Lee- 
Enfield rifles. See Rifles. 

Lee, Nathaniel ( 1603 ?-92), English dramatist, 
the son of a Pre.shyterian clergyman of Hertford- 
shire who conformed at the Restoration, was edu- 
cated at M’estminster School and 'J’rinity College, 
Cambridge. For a time he was on tlie staLm, but 
lie soon devoted himself to writing trageiiies, of 
Avbicli be produced about a dozen. His first .success- 
ful play was the Rival Queens ( 1677 ; known afUu- 
wards as Alexander the Great), in which occurs the 
famous line ‘When Creeks joynod Creeks, then 
Avas the tug of war.’ lie collaborated M'ith Dryden 
in the Z)n/.c of Guise (1082). Dryden praised his 
friend’s power to move the passions, but his style 
often degenerates into boniliast. In 1684, as the 
result of a dis,sipated and vicious life, be became 
insane and was confined for live years, and when 
released lived on precarious charity. Among his 
plays were Mithridaies, Theodosius^ and Iaicvus 
J un ins Bent ns. 

Lee, Rk’HAKD Henry (1732-94), horn in Vir- 
ginia, as member of the Continental Congniss of 
1776 introduced a resolution declaring the colo- 
nies of America ‘ fr<^e and imlopondcnt states,' 
and was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Lee, Rorert, D.D. (1804-68), born at Tweed- 
mouth and bred a boat builder, studied for the 
Church of Scotland, and became iniiiisler of Old 
Creyfriars and professor of Biblicjil (hiticism at 
Edinburgh, lii JH.'>7 he began a n'form of tin* 
Pre.sbyterian church servie.i', ; restored the rejuHng 
of prayers, and introduced an oigaii ami the 
cn.‘<toni of kru'eling at ]*iayer — ‘innovations’ 
which brought down upon liiin harassing attacks. 
He published a service book ami a work on 77m 
Re form of the. Ghnreh. 

Let*!, RoiJEjn' Edward, c.ommander-in-clnef of 
tlx' Confederate army in the American civil war, was 
fifth ill descent from Riiduird Lee of Shropshire, 
England, who emigrated to Virginia in the reign of 
Chailes 1. The ance.stor of the, Lee family in Vii ginia 
received large grants of land located lietweeii the 
Potomac and Rappahannock ri\(!rs, known as tlie 
Northern Neck, and here he built the original 
Stratford House, whii'li was burned some years 
after. In the later edifice, erected by liis giaml- 
son, Thomas Lee of Stratford, were born tdie 
distinguished brothers, Richard Henry Lee (1732- 
94), mover of the resolution in favour of American 
Independence ami a signer of the Declaration ; 
Francis IJgbtfoot Lee (1734 97), a signer of the 
Declaration; and William (1737-95) and Arthur 
Lee ( I74ff 92), diplomatists. Theie also, on ]9tli 
January 1807, was born tJie .subject of this sketch, 
the son of General Ilmiry L(‘(}, a cousin of the 
preceding. At the age of eleven ho lost his father, 
and at eighteen he entered the Military Acadtuny 
at West I’oint. He gM-aduated second in liis class 
in 1829, and received a second-lieutenant’s com- 
mission in the engineers. In 1832 he married Marv 
Custis, daughter of George Washington Parke 
Custis, adopted son of George Washington, and 
grandson of his wile by her first marriage. He 
became first lieutenant in 1836, ancl captain in 
1838. At the beginning of the Mexican war in 
1846 he was appointed chief-engineer of the central 
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army in Mexico. General Winfield Scott praised 
him highly in official reports for his services 
at the siege of Vera Cruz. At the storming of 
Chapul tepee he was severely wounded, and for 
meritorious .services received his third brevet 
promotion in rank. In 1862 Colonel Lee was 
in command of the United States Militaiy 
Academy, and in the three years of his adminis- 
tration greatly improved its efficiency as a 
training school for officers. His next service 
was as an officer of cavalry on the Texan border 
in 1855-69. When on a furlough in October 
1859, the time of the John Brown raid, he was 
]nit in command of a small force and ordered 
to Harper’s Ferry to capture the insurgents. 
Colonel Lee was in command of the department 
of Texas in 1860, hut was recalled to Wasliington 
early in 1861 when the ‘ irreprea.sible conflict’ 
between the free and the slave states seemed 
imminent. When Lee reached the capital in 
March 1861, seven states had passed ordinances 
of secession from the Union, and had formed 
the Southern Confederacy. Virginia seceded from 
the Union on April 17, and Colorud Lee, believ- 
ing that his su]n-eme political allegiance was due 
to his state rather than to the Union, felt com- 
jielled to send his j'esignation to General Scott, 
which he did on the 20th of April. The bitter 
struggle between his personal preferences and his 
high sense of duty is shown in the words of his 
wife, written to a friend at the time. ‘My hus- 
band has wept tears of blood over this terrible 
war ; but he must as a man and a Virgirdan share 
the destiny of his state, which has solemnly ]»ro- 
nounced for independence.’ Within two days after 
his resignation from the United States army he 
was made commander-in-chief of the n)ilitary and 
naval forces of Virginia. 

(Tftneral Lee was devoutly religious, and a life- 
long member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Ilis purpose to draw his sword only in <lefence of 
his native state was modifual by its joining the 
Southern Confcd(!racy, and the change of the 
c,a]tital from Montgomery, Alabama, to Ttichmond, 
Virginia. When the (Confederate Congress met in 
Bichmond, with repre.sentatives from eleven states, 
in May 1861, five brigadier-generals were appointed, 
of wdiom Lec! ranked third. He had at first no 
active command, but remained at Kichmond to 
superintend the defences of the city till the autumn, 
when he was sent to opposi; General Uosecrans in 
West Virginia. In the spring of 1862 he was sent 
to supervise the coast tlefences of Georgia and 
South Carolina; but when McClellan's ‘on to 
liichrnond ’ advance with 100, 0(X) men was assuretl, 
Lee was summoned to the capital. (:Jeueral Joseph 
E. Johnston, chief in command, Avas disabled by a 
wound at the battle of Seven Pines, May 31, 1862, 
and Lee was put in command of the army around 
Kichmond. The masterly strategy disjdayed by 
Lee, and the desperate lighting of his army in the 
famous seven days’ battles around Richmond, de- 
feated the purposes of McClellan’s Peninsular cam- 
paign, and belong rather to tlie_historv of the war 


Pennsylvania, and other prominent events of the 
war. Tho increasing resources of the North and 
the decreasing resources of the South could only 
result in the final success of the former. It was no 
news to Lee. to be told of ‘ the hopelessness of 
further resistance ’ by General Grant in his note of 
April 7, 1865, and the common desire of both com- 
manders ‘ to avoid useless effusion of blood ’ was 
creditable to both. On April 9, 1865, Lee surren- 
dered his army of about 27,805 men to General 
Grant at Appomattox Courthouse, Virginia, and 


the four years’ war was practically ended. That 
General Lee undertook ill-judged movements, as his 
advance into Pennsylvania, and that he trusted too 
much to his lieutenants in matters of importance, 
has been the opinion of some critics; and prob- 
ably his unwillingness to throw blame on govern- 
ment officials who planned, and on subordinates to 
whom he entrusted the execution of the jdans or 
parts of them, has /ri^en more apparent than de- 
served grounds for such criticisms. After the close 
of the war he frankly accepted the result, and 
although deprived of his former property at Arling- 
ton on the Potomac, and the Wliite House on the 
Pamunky, he declined proffered offers of pecuniary 
aid, and accepted the presidency of Washington 
College, since called wie Washington and Lee 
University, at Lexington, Virginia. ILne he de- 
voted himself assiduously to the proper <hiiios of a 
college president, gaining the affectionate esteem 
of the faculty and students as he had of t he officers 
ami soldiers of two armies in formei- years. 

Exposure in the field in 1863 hafl resulted in 
rheumatic inflammation of the pericardium, Avhich 
)>ecame more jminful and freauent from e.xpohure 
to cold or violent exercise, till a severe atta(;k in 
1869 greatly impaired his lieart’s action. From a 
second attack, in Sei)teinher 1870, lie did not re- 
cover, bn t grew weaker till his death, October 12, 

1870. His widow die<l in Lexington, Virginia, 
November 6, 1873. General Lee had three sons 
and four daughters. The eldest son, George 
Washington Custis Lee, graduated at the head 
of his doss at West Point in 1854, resigned as 
first-lieutenant in the United States army in 18()1, 
wa.s an aide-de-camp to Jefferson Davis, 1861-63, 
major-general of a 'Hvision of the army of northern 
Virginia in 1864, and successor of liis father as 
president of the Vbishington and Lee University in 

1871. William Henry Fitzhugh Lee, the second 
son, was m.-ijoi -general of cavalry in the Confederate 
army, and afterwards a memher of congress. Caj*- 
tain Robert E. Lee of the Confederate cavalry was 
the third son. 

See Lives by .T. E. Cooke (1871), by Long (1887), by 
his nephew, Fitzhugh Lee (1894), by White (1897), by 
Trent ( 1 899 ), and by Bradford ( 1 9] 2 ) ; also the Uccol- 
fecfimu and Letters by his son Robert ( 1904). 

LeCy Samuel (1783-1852), orientalist, was Ijoin 
at Longnor in Shropshire, studied at (Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1819 was cho.sen professor of 
Arabic, and in 1831 regius professor of Hebrew, 
and died rector of Barley in Hertfoidsliire. Hi.s 
reputation rests upon a Hebrew grammar (1827) 
and lexicon (1840), translations of Job and of Ibn- 
Batuta(from the Aiabic), books on the visions of 
St .lohii and Daniel, and on prophecy generally. 
He edited versions of the Scriptures in many 
language.s for the Bible Society. 

Lee. Sir .Sidney, born at London in 1859, 
studied at the City of London School and Balliol, 
Oxford, and was successively assistant-editor, 
joint-editor, and sole editor of the Dictionary of 
National Biogra,phy. He has lectured in England 
and America on literature and Instoi’y; edited 
Lord Herbert of (Jherbury’s Autobiography, Lord 
Berners’s translation of liuoii of Bordeaux, a fac- 
simile of the First Folio Shakespeare, Shakespeare’s 
Works (1906), The. Year's Work in English Studies ; 
written the standard Life of Shakespeaic (1898, 
afterwards enlarged and revised ), a Life of Queen 
Victoria, a book on Stratford-on-Avon (new ed. 
1900), a study on Elizabethan Sonnets, Great 
Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century (1904), 
Sh^cespeare and the Modern Stage (1906), a life of 
Edward VIL, (Me. 

Leech* John, humorous draughtsman, was 
born, of Irish descent, in London, 29th August 
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1817, his father, a cultured and excellent man, 
being landlord of the London Coffee House, Lud- 
gate Hill. He wan educated at the CliarterliouKe, 
where he was a fellow-pupil of Thackeray’s, his 
friend tliroughout life, who at school Avas deemed 
the better caricaturist of the two, and who after- 
wards published an admirable estimate of Leech’s 
art {Quarterly llevieWy December 1854). He 
next studied medicine and surgery, and during 
his attendance at St Bartholomew’s Hospital his 
artistic skill found exercise in the production of 
anatomical draAvings. Before long he adopted art 
as a profession, and at the age of eighteen puh- 
lished Etchings and Sketchings^ hy A. Pen, Esq. 
About 1838 he was contributing to Bell's Lije ; 
and in the fourth number of Punchy 7th August 
1841, we find his first contribution to the journal 
Avith which his name is most closely associated, 
and with Avhich he was connected till the time of 
his death. The cartoons which he designed for 
Punch, especially those <lealing Avith incidents in 
the political life of Lord Brou|^iani, Lord Palmer- 
ston, and Lord John Russell, and tin' poAverful and 
terrible ‘ G6n6ral F<!;vri(!r turned Traitor,’ are 
full of high qualities, and have been published 
Ke])arately. But even more delightful are the 
smaller woodcuts, draAvn easily and freely, and 
dealing in gently humorous fasliion Avith subjects 
of everyday life. In these, as it has been truly 
said, ‘he lias entered Avith genial sympathy into 
every phase of the many-sided English life of 
the liunting-ficld, the seaside, the ballroom, the 
draAving-room, and the nursery,’ ‘ he has turned 
caiicature into character, and left behind him 
not a little of the history of his time and its 
follies sketched with inimitable grace.’ Various 
series of these designs have been collected in 
volumes entitled Pictures of Life and Character 
from the Collection of Mr Punch; and in 1862 
a collection of them, enlarged by a mechanical 
process, and coloured by the artist himself in a 
combination of oil- and Avater-colours, was brought 
together in the Egyptian Hall, London, and formed 
an exceptionally pojmlar exhibition. In the intm- 
vals of work for Bunch Leech contnbuted much to 
other journals and publications, including Avoodcuts 
ill Once a Week (18.59-62) and The, Illustrated Lon- 
don News (1856), in 'The Comic English and Latin 
Grammars (1840), Hood’s Comic Annna/ ( 1842), 
Smith’s Wassail Howl (1843), A Little Torn- in 
Ireland (18.59); etchings iu Bentley's Miscellany 
and Jcrrold's Shilling Magazine, in the Christmas 
books of Dickons, the Comic History of England 
(1847 -48), the Comic History of Home (1852 ), and 
the Handley Cross sporting novels ; and also drcAV 
several lithographed series, of Avhich Portraits of 
the Children oj the Mobility (1841) is the most 
imjiortant. At length the artist’s hcajth began 
to sutt'er from incessant overproduction, he fell 
into a state of nervous irritaoility and prostra- 
tion, and died at Kensington, 29th October 1864. 
See Dr dohn Brown’s John Leech (1882), F. G. 
Kiiton'H Biographical ( 1883), and the Life 

by W. P. Fnth, R.A. (1891). 

Lee-€h«e. Soo Lttchi. 

Leeches (Hirndinea or Discophora), a class 
of Avorin-like animals, usually suctorial parasites, 
sometimes genuinely carni\'orou8. Tliey are Avidely 
distributed in fresh and salt Avater, and occasion- 
ally on land. The body is extensile and ringed, 
but the superficial rings do not correspond to the 
true segments ; no ap[>endages are present, but 
there is a posterior attaching sucker, and the mouth 
is poAverfiilly suctorial ; the body -cavity is almost 
obliterated by a spon^ groAvth of connective 
tissue ; the animals are hermaphrodite. 

The Medicinal Leech {Hirudo medictnalis)^ for- 


merly much used in blood-letting, has a slightly 
flattened body 2 or 3 inches in length, greenish- 
black in colour, mottled on the under side, and 
Avith six roAvs of reddish and yellowish spots along 
the back. The skin is slimy, and frequently oasts 
its cuticle ; there are 102 superficial skin-rings, Avith 
.sense-spots on every fifth, while ten distinct eye- 
spots are borne on the head. The animal is very 
muscular, moves rapidly hy alternately fixing its 
oral and posterior suckers, and swims with grace- 
ful undulations. The moutli contains three semi- 
circular ‘saws,’ each Avith eighty to ninety minute 
teeth of lime and chitin, by the saAv-like action of 
which tlio leech gives its characteristic triradiate 
From animals thus bitten the leech sucks 
blood, and falls off when its many-pouched gut is 
gorged. A secretion from the pharynx seems to 
keep the blood from coagulating, and after a heavy 
meal the leech can fast and digest for a year. Its 
opjiortunities are in many circumstances few and 
far hetAveen, but it certainly makes the most of 
them. About the leech’s oAvn blood, it is AA'orih 
noting that it is coloured red with liiEmoglobin. 



The Medicinal Loecli {Hirudo medicinal is). 


Leeches are at home in sIoav slreanis and in marshos, 
sometimes venturing ashore in search of vicl-ims 
higher than the insect lavvie, fishes, and amphibians 
which they may hit upon in the Avater. ’The eggs 
are laid about June in the moist ground by the side 
of the Avater, and are enclosed in cocoons Avhicb ai(' 
secreted from the skin. The groAvth of the young 
leech is sIoav, may continue in fact for four or five 
years, Avhile the total length of life sometimes 
reaches a score. The medicinal sjiecies occurs iu 
Britain, hut is much commoner on the Continent. 
Wlien the medical use of leeches, Avhich is of ancient 
origin, was a constant practice, the swamps of 
Avestern France were very important sources of 
supply. There the vampires were sometimes fed 
hy driving old horses or cattle into the enclosures, 
and the primitive custom of Avading in the water 
till the leeches fix on the l)are legs is still jirac- 
tised by collectors. 

Leeching, or the application of leeches for the 
purpose of abstracting blood, is sometimes n.sed 
instead of venesection, but the use of leeches in 
medicine has almost ceased, because of the greater 
ease with Avhich blood may l>e abstracted hy open- 
ing a vein or by using a syringe with holloAv 
needle. 

Leeches are divided into RhynchohdelVe (Avith 
exsertile proboscis, colourless blood, and no jaws) 
and Gnathobdelltp (without proboscis, with red 
blood, usually Avith jaws, and with eggs placed in 
cocoons ). The Rhynchohdella’i include Pontohdella, 
the skate-leech, Piscicola on fresh -water fishes; 
Branchellion, from the Torpedo, with a row of leaf- 
like gills on each side ; Ozohranchus, a similar 
form, from a river turtle in the Yangtse-kiang ; the 
large Chilean Macrobdella valdivmna, about 
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feet long when extended in locomotion ; and the 
little brook - leeches ( Glossiphonia or Clepsine), 
which carry their eggs and young on the ventral 
surface of the body. The Gnathobdellse include 
the medicinal leech; the horse-leech {Hcemopis 
or Aula stow, vm gnlo), which has minute, blunt 



Horso-leech. 


teeth, useless for blood-letting; the European land- 
leech Tiocheta, which feeds on earthworms ; the 
tropical land-leeches {Iloimadipsa)^ which, though 
small, are veiy troublesome with their persistent 
biting. 'J’hey move veiy rapidly along the ground, 
and fasten on the legs of man and beast ; or they 
may drop down from the branches of trees. Quite 
by itself is the Siberian lish -leech Acanthobdella, 
which has rows of seta* on its first five segments, 
a spacious body-i^avity, and other peculiarities. 

Sco C. O. VV’^liitnian in Quart. Jour. Micr. Sci. for 
1886; McKinin-Tandoii, Mo7iof/r«,phz(’ de la Famille dcs 
Ilirudnin .'i, w'ltli Atlas (2d ed. 1846); Yer'ill, Frcsh-toater 
Itarhca (^Vaslallgtou, 1876); The Cambridge Natural 
ITiistorg (vol. ii. 1896). 

Leeds, the sixth towui in England in point 
of population, is a parliamentary, municipal, and 
county boiough, ana an assize ttiwn. For paiiia- 
nientaiy purpose.s it is divided into six districts, 
each red liming one member, lly lailit is 25^ miles 
SW. of ^’ork and 186,^' NNW. of London. It is 
situated in the heart of the West Riding of York- 
shire. in the valley of the Aire, is the seat of im- 
portant manufactures, and has large collieries in 
the neighbourhood. The woollen trade carried on 
here and in the surrounding district exceeds in 
extent that of any other part of England. The 
clothing trade finds emjiloyment for 40,000 people, 
in addition l.o 15,000 engaged in the textile in- 
dustries. 'fhe engineering works for the manu> 
facture of locomotive.s, textile machinery, traction- 
engines, agricultural implements, machine tools, &c., 
employ over .SO, 000 per.sons, and are now' as im- 
portant as the woollen manufactures. In addition 
to iron ami steel making, the manufacture of 
leather is carried on, and about 7000 persons are 
engaged in the tanneries, which are amongst the 
largest in the kingdom, and in making boots and 
shoes. A leather fair is held four times in the 
year. The other chief manufactures are glass, 
tobacco, chemicals, art pottery, earthenware, and 
worsted. I hiper -making and letterpress and 
artistic colour printing also furnish employment 
for a large number of hand.s. It W'ill thus be seen 
that Leeds depends for its prosperity not upon any 
one stabile industry, but upon the great variety of 
its manufactured products. It is also an important 
raihvay centre; and the goods traffic by rail, canal, 
and river is immense. 

There are in Leeds over seventy churches belong- 
ing to the (pimrch of England, nine Roman Catholic 
churches, including St Anne’s Cathedral, eleven 
Jewish synagogues, and upwards of two liundred 
places of worship belonging to various dissenting 
churches. The parish church of St Reter’s, rebuilt in 
1841, has 'A pinnacled tower 144 feet high and a peal 
of tliirteen bells ; the church contains some fine 
monuments. The oldest and most interesting 
church is St John’s, New Briggate, built in 1634, 
a fine example of a ‘ Laudian ’church ; it contains 
a beautifully carved Jacobean screen. The town- 
hall, completed in 1858, is a palatial building in 
the classic style, suiTOunded by Corinthian columns 
and pilasters, and surmounted by a dome 226 feet 
301 


in height. It contains the Assize Courts and the 
city council chambers. In the great hall, which is 
richly decorated, and contains one of the largest 
and most pow'erful organs in Europe, the Leeds 
triennial musical festivals are held. Near to the 
town-hall are the munieijial buildings (comprising, 
besides the municipal offices, a free library and 
art-gallery), and the education offices, the whole 
forming two handsome blocks of buildings. In the 
square opposite the town-hall are statues of Queen 
Victoria, the Duke of Wellington, and 8ir Robert 
Peel. 

The other chief buildings are the General In- 
firmary, built in 1868 at a cost of £200, (XX), and 
enlarged (1891) at a cost of £48,000, the Leeds 
Institute ( 1868), founded in 1824 as the Mechanics’ 
Institute, containing a lecture-hall accommodating 
1400 persons ; the grammar-school (1859), a cruci- 
form Decorated structure ; the Corn Exchange ; 
the post-office (fronting the handsome City Square, 
which is adorned by a magnificent equestrian 
statue of the Black Prince bv Brock ) ; the Coliseum, 
the largest public hall in tlio city, capalile of seat- 
ing 3400 people; the Philosophical llall, with a 
fine museum ; the We.sleyan training college, 
erected in 1868. There is also a libraiy of 80,000 
volumes, founded by Priestley in 1768. Leeds has 
also extensive general markets, a cattle-market, 
three central raihvay stations, numerous banks, 
and several theatres and music-halls. The (band 
Theatre, with accommodation for 3000 persons, is 
one of the largest in the provinces. From the 
centre of the city 120 miles of tram-lines rndiate 
to the suburbs, and also connect Leeds w ith Brad- 
ford and Wakefield. Kirkstall Abbey (q.i.) is 
about 3 miles from Leeds, Round hay Paik, 3J 
miles from the centre of the city, having an area 
of 713 acres, with extensive woodland and tw'o 
lakes, was acquired by the coiqioiation in 1872 at 
a cost of £139,000. ’J’emple NeAvsam, 4 miles from 
the centre of the city, comprising 913 acnis and a 
mansion of the time of Charles 1., was acquiied in 
1923. There are several other jiarks, and a number 
of extensive recreation grounds locally known as 
‘moors.’ Adel Church, about 4 miles from Leeds, 
erected 1140, is a fine sjiecimcn of Norman woik. 
Near it have been found lemainsof aRoman station. 

Leeds is particularly W'ell eqiiipped educationally. 
Since the passing of the Education Act of 1870 
she has spent on the erection of her elementary 
and seconaary schools upw'ards of £1,000,000. "J'he 
Wes tj Leeds High School is generally recognised 
as one of the finest and best-equijijied secondaiy 
school-buildings in the country, I’he Cit.\ of 
Leeds Training College for teacheis, elected in 
1912 at a cost of £242,000, is the largest of its 
kind in Great Britain. It is situated in the centre 
of a park on the outskirts of the city. In addition 
to the educational block there are eight halls of 
residence, providing accommodation for 180 men 
and 300 w'onien students, and there is an assembly 
hall capable of holding 800 people. I’lie college 
grounds extend over fH) acres. The Leeds Ibii- 
versity was created in 1904 on the dissolution 
of the Victoria University (q.v.), of which the 
Yorkshire College was one of the three constituent s. 
The university buildings are an imposing Gothic 
pile, erected in 1885, as the Yorkshiie College, at a 
cost of £250,000. In its various departments of art, 
science, technology, and medicine it has upw-ards 
of 2300 students. The new School of Medicine, 
opened in 1894, cost £50,000. Pop. (1851) 172,270; 
(1881) 309,112; (1911) 445,968; (1921) 458,320. 
Leeds, incorporated in 1832, sent twm members to 
parliament till 1867, three from 1867 till 1885, five 
till 1918. It was made a ‘county borough’ in 
1888, a ‘city’ in 1893, and in 1897 its mayor re- 
ceived the title of Lord Mayor. 
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Anionj^Ht Lecdti worthies are Dean Hook (q.v.), 
the fainoiis vicar of Leeds ; Priestley, theologian 
and chemist ; Co^je, Rhodes, and Pliil May, artists ; 
the Teales, j>liysicians ; besides the lieelcetts, the 
Baineses, the (rotts, the Fairbairns, the DeniKons, 
the Kitsonsjfaiuilies which liavebeen longidentilied 
with I lie interests of the town, and wdiose nienibers 
have l»een noted for their philantliropy. Among 
th(‘ books on Leeds may be mentioned Ralph 
Thoresby’s Dueatus Lcodicnais, or Topojjra^dty of 
iUd feeds (1715) ; Baines’s II istot'ir Sketch o/ Leeds 
( 1S22) ; and Jackson’s Guide to Leeds (1908). 

Leeds, Tjiomas Oshoknk, Duke of, Letter 
known in history us Earl of Danby, English states- 
man, was the son of a Yorkshire haronet, and 
MRS born in 1631. lie entered parliament for 
\^)rk in 1661 as a warm supporter of the kin^ and 
of the Established Church. Ho first held ofhee in 
1667 as an auditor of tlie Treasury; after that his 
jn'oinotioii was ra[>id : in 1671 he was ajipointcd 
Treasurer of the Navy, in 1673 Viscount Jiatimer 
and Baron Danby, and in 1674 Lord High Treas- 
urer and Earl of Danby, ll(i endeavoured to 
enforce the laws against Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters ; and, though he dislikisl French aggres- 
sion, and so far favoured the Dutch party that 
he eirectively used his inlluence to g<‘t Princess 
Niary mariied to William of Orange in 1677, he j 
lent himself to Ih! the agent of Charles, and on his ' 
behalf jK'gotiated with JiOnis XIV. for bribes to the 
English king. Louis, however, intrigued success- 
fully for Danby’s downfall ; the Commons imiieached 
liini in 1678 on si.v dill'erent counts, the chief of 
which were treating traitorouslv with foreign powers 
without the consent of council, aiming at the in- 
troduction of arbitiary power, and squandering 
nublic money. He was not brought to trial, but 
kept in the Tower until 1684, althougli (.Jiarles 
gavt* him at once a full jiardoii. This the (kun- 
iiions rt'fused to recogoiise, and, in spite of adissolu* 
tion, still ])evsisted in the inifieaclinieiit. Danby 
is childly remembered in history lor the part h(‘ 
idayed at the revolution of 1688, When James 
tiegaii to threaten the Established Church Danby 
retnrnc<l to active iiolitical life. He signed the 
invitation to William of Orange and secured York 
for him. His reward was a rise; in rank from earl 
to iiiaKiuis (of ( !armarthen ) and the presidency of 
the council, virtually the chief place in the govern- 
ment. But he again bribed as be bad done during 
his liist admini.stration, and praidised the same uii- 
scrupuhuis methods of government. 11 e vv as created 
Duke ol Leeds in 1694. But in 1695 he was iin 
])eaehed a second time, for having himself accepted 
.5000 guineas from the East India Company as the 
price of his inlluence in securing an extension of 
their cliartered ]»rivilegeH. He again managed to 
stave oir condemnation ; hut Ids power was noAv 
virtually gone, and in May 1699 he linalJy retired. 
After that his principal public appearance was to 
speak in dehnice of Sa(dmverell in 1710, when ho 
stultified Ijimself by condemning the princiiJe of 
the revolution. He died »it Easton, in Nortnantp- 
tonshire, on 26th July 1712. See Life by T. P. 
Courtenay (18.18), and E.ssav by A. Browning 
(1913). 

{AlliHiH Porrn m of some; see ALLIUM), 
a biennial plant, believed now by many of tlie best 
antborities to be a cultivato<l variety of the British 
species Allium Ampcioprasum, a AvelJ - known 
biennial species of the Onion family, much esteemed 
for cooking purposes. In gardens much attention 
is given to its cultivation. Tlie more liberal Die 
culture the more delicate and tender is the produce ; 
therefore it is generally grown in trenches, which 
have a liberal supply of manure dug into them in 
the same Avay as celery. The stems are blanched 


by earthing up, whicli increases their delicacy. 
Scotland is famous for the splendid quality' of its 
leeks, and Musselburgh is the centre in which the 
most approved kinds are grown for seed -saving. 
Seeds grown there have a special commercial 
value, which is due entirely to care, yeai- after 
year, in selecting only the best types for the 
purpose of seed-saving, St David, patron saint of 
vVales, is credited witTi having advise<l the Britons, 
on the eve of a battle with the Saxons, to wear 
leeks in their caps, so as easily to distinguish 
friends from foes, and thus to have helped to 
secure a great victory. Hence tbo Welsh custom 
of wearing leeks in theii- bats on St David's Day. 
See Shakespeare’s Henry V. 

Leek, a manufacturing and market town of 
Stafrordshire, on tlie (Jiurnet, LS^ miles SSE. of 
Macclesfield, and 24 NNE, of Stafioid. The parish 
cliurcli, dating from 1180, but mainly Decoiated 
in style, was restored by Street in 1867-75. The 
ruined Cistercian alibey (1214) of Dieiilaeies ( 1 )e 
la Croix) is 1^ mile distant. Leek manufactures 
sewing and embroidoiy silks and knitted ^.;oo(l,s, 
and is one of the cbie? English centres for dyeing 
silk (see Silk). The Nicholson Institute com- 
pri.ses a F^ree Library and Art School, Xe, Pop. 
(urban district) 17,090. 

Leer, a commercial town and port on the Leda 
near where it enters the Ems, in the Prussian juo 
vinee of East Friesland, 32 miles NW. of Olden- 
burg; pop. 14,000. 

Li‘Ct. The court leet, in England, was a eniirl- 
if a manor, townsliip, Xc., for election of certain 
dlicers and trial of minor oU'enees, q'be imjiort- 
iince of these courts is now very small, but tbero 
are inanois, &.c., where they are Vegulai ly ludd 

cajiital of tbeDutcJi province of 
h'liesland, stands on the Hailingen and Cronin^en 
Canal, 113 miles by rail NNE. of Utrecht. It 
contains handsome law-courts and town-hall, luis 
an ancient jialace of tlie Prinees of (Lange, a 
library with valuable archives, and a dozen 
clmrclies. Linen faluh's, niirror-s, pianofoites. and 
wagons are manufactured. Leeuwarden i.s one of 
the largest fruit and cattle maikets in Holland, 
and docs considerable trade in agricultnial juoduee, 
groceries, wine, and biniidy. Po]>. 45,990 In the 
13tb century it was situated on an arm of the sea, 
which subsequently sanded up. 

Lceuweiilioek, Anton van, one of the most 
succe.ssful pioneer microscopists, was hoin at Delft 
on 24th October 1632, eiitbusiastieally pursued 
microscopic work with self-made imstiuments in 
1654, made many important discoveries, and died 
at Delft on 27 tb August 1723. He snj)plemented 
Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood 
by tracing the capillaries in the frog’s foot, defined 
the red blood-corpuscles of Vertebrates, was the 
first to notice definitely wluit are now called uni- 
cellular organisms, and corroboiated, tbougli with 
erroneous interjuetation, the discovery of male 
elements or spermatozoa by bis student Ludwig 
Hamm. His investigations of minute structure 
led him to detect the fibres of the len.s, the fibrils 
and striping of muscle, the structure of ivory and 
hair, the scales of the e))idennis, tlie distinctive 
character.s of Rotifers, and many interesting hi.sto- 
logical facts in regard to insects.* Much of his time 
and attention was given to a long series of'investiga* 
tiorm into spontaneous generation, of wdiieh theory 
he Avas a decided opponent. In the course of these 
studies he ascertained and proved, amongst other 
results, that oak galls are primarily caused by the 
developmentof an insect’s egg deposited in the bark ; 
that Aveevils are hatched, not yro?n Avheat, but from 
an insect’s eggs deposited in Avheat; that the flea 
is propagated in a similar manner to other insects, 
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not originated from dust, or sand, or the dun^ of 
pigeons, as was commonly believed ; that Aphides 
are viviparous ; that eels, instep of being produced 
from dew, are likewise viviparous ; and that 
mussels are not generated from mini or sand, but 
from spawn. He also extended his inquiries to the 
growth of trees, and showed the differences that 
exist in the structure of the stem of monocotyledons 
and dicotyledons. The greater pait of his dis- 
coveries and investigations were described in papers 
(112) contiihuted to the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society and papers (26) printed in the 
Memoirs of the Paris Academy of Sciences, of both 
which bodies Leeuwenhoek was a member. The 
most complete collection of his Works appeared at 
Ijeyden in 4 vols. in 1719-22. A selection of these 
was translated into English by S. Iloole (2 vols. 
Lond. 1798-1801). See the Life in Dutch hy 
Haaxnian (Leyden, 1875 ). 

Leeiiwill, Cape, the south-west corner of 
Australia, notable on a(5(;ount of the tempestuous 
weather usually encountered there. 1 

Lt‘<‘ward Islands. See Antigua, West 
Indies. I 

Lrf«d>vri% Frani^ois Jokicpu, Duke of Danzig 1 
and Marshal of France, was born at Rulfach, in 
Alsace, 2r)th October 1755. He entereil the army 
jit tlie age. of e.ightecui, and was a sergeant in the 
French Ouards wlum the Revolution broke out. 
He w’as engaged for some time on the Moselle and 
Rhine, fought at Fleurus, Altenkirchen, and Stock- 
ach, and rose, in rank with wonderful ra])i<lity. In 
1799 he took part with Ronapart(‘. in the overthrow 
of the Din'ctory, and in 1804 was made a Mar- 
shal of the Empire. He also conducted the siege 
of Danzig, and aft(‘r its capture was creaUMl Duke 
of Danzig. He dh tiuguished himself in the early 
part of the l*eninsular war, and sujmrcssed the 
insurreidion in the 'ryrol. During the liussian 
campaign he had the command of the Imjierial 
Cuard, and in 1814 of the left wing of the army 
which resisted the advance of the allies in France. 
Submitting to the Rourbons aft(!r Napoleon’s abdi- 
cation, he was made a peer, a dignity restored to 
him in 1819, tliough he had sided with his old 
master during the Hundred Days. He died in 
Paris, 14th September 1820, 

Lefkosla, See Nicosia. 

Lefort, Fiian(;:oi.s Jacob, favourite of Peter 
the (jtreat, was born at Geneva in 1653, being 
descendiMl^ from a family of Scottish extraction 
which had .settled in Piedmont, afterwards ( 1585) 
in Switzeiland. He served for a time with the 
Swiss (duard at Paris ; but went t<i Russia in 1675, 
and attracted the notice of Prince Galizyn, who 
made him a commander of the new troops raiso<l to 
counteract the inliuence of the ‘strelitzes’ or old 
militia. Having taken a leading part in the 
intrigues which made Peter sole ruler after the 
death of his brother Ivan, Lefort was advanced to 
to be first favourite of the tsar, and next to him 
the most important personage in Russia. A man 
of great ability, Lefort backed up Peter in his 
pro,iectb of reform, remodelled the army and laid 
the foundation of the navy, and in 1694 was made 
admiral and generalissimo. When Peter under- 
took liis visit to foreign countries in 1697 Lefort 
w'as made chief of the embassy in the train of 
which the tsar travelled incognito. He died 12th 
March 1699. See Lives (in German) by Posnelt 
(1866) and Blum (1867). 

Left-handedness. See Right-handedne-ss ; 
Brain. 

Leg, the lower limb, or, in the usage of anato- ; 
mists, that part of the lower extremity w’hich lies j 
between the knee and the ankle. It consists of i 


two bones, the Tibia and Fibula (see Skeleton, 
Foot), and of masses of muscles (together with 
nerves and vessels) w’hich are held in position by 
coverings of fascia, and arc enveloped in the general 
integument. The shaft of the tibia is of a triangular 
risrnoid form, and ])resentH three surfaces and three 
orders. The internal surface is smooth, convex, 
and broader above than below ; exce])t at its upper 
third, it lies directly under the skin, and may be 
readily trace<l by the hand. The external and the 
posterior surfaces are covered by numerous muscles. 
The muscular mass forming the calf (formed by 
the gastrocnemius, soleus, and plantar is muscles) is 
) 0 culiar to man, and is directly connected with 
lis erect attitude and his ordinary modi? of pro- 
gression. The anterior border of thi? tibia, the 
most promini'iit of the three, is poi)ularly known 
as the shin, and may be traced down to the inner 
ankle. The fibula, or small bone of the leg, lies on 
the outer surface of the tibia, and articulates Avith 
its upper and lower extremities, and with the astra- 
galus inferiorly. It afioids attachments to many 
of the muscles of this region. 

This region is nourished by the anterior and pos- 
terior tibial arteries into Avhich the popliteal aitery 
divides. Both these arteries occasionally riiiiuire 
to be tied by the surgeon in cases of wounds or 
aneurism. U'he blood is returned towards the heart 
by two sets of veins — the deep, which accompany 
the arteries, and the su])erficial, Avhich are known 
as the internal or long saphenous, and the external 
or short saphenous veins, d’lu'se superficial veins 
are very liable to become ]>ermanently dilated or 
varico.se (see Varicose Veins), if tbere is any 
impediment to the free transmission of the blood, 
or even from the mere weight of the asiionding 
column of blood, in persons whose occupation 
requires continuous standing. The nerves of the 
leg, both sensory and motor, are derived from the 
great sciatic nerve and from its terminal blanches, 
the internal popliteal and the external popliteal or 
peroneal nerve. 

In cases of fracture or hrukrn leg the twu) bones 
are more frequently broken together than singly, 
and the most common situation is at the lower 
third. What is knowm as Pott’s fraeture consists 
of fracture through the lower third of the lihula, 
with fracture of the projecting lower end of the 
tibia, 

D Iceration of the leg is a frequent consequence 
of varicose veins, and the very condition which 
causes the veins to dilate (continuous standing) is 
an eflcclual preventative of the healing yirocess, to 
ensure which complete rest, with the leg raised bo 
as to assist the return of the blood, is necessary. 

Bandy, or boAv, leg is a condition which may 
apjiear as the result of muscular contraction before 
a child has been ydaced on its feet. In such a case 
the natural curve of the tibia is merely exaggerated. 
It is associated with Rickets (i.e. a deficiency of 
lime salts), in Avhich the child has the habit of 
sitting tailor- wise, and thus bending the tibia 
forwards and outwards in its low^er third. Some- 
times one leg is bandy and the other in-kneed. 
This is produced in a soft-boned child by the mother 
or nurse always carrying the child upon the same 
arm and using the other arm to clami the child’s 
legs across the front of her body. See Foot, Knek, 
Hii’-.ioint, Club foot, Achilles Tendon, ike. ; 
also Amputation, Artificial Limbs. 

Legacy is a bequest or gift of personal property 
by will. In England it is provided by tlie Wills 
Act of 18.37 that if a legacy is given to the Avit- 
ness of a will, or to his or her Avife or husband, 
the legacy is void ; also bequests to superstitious 
uses are void, as, for example, to maintain a 
priest, or an anniversary or obit, or a lamp in a 
church, or to say masses for the testator’s soul. 
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or to circulate pamphlets inculcating the pope’s 
supremacy. Legacies of money for charitable 
purposes, as for the use of schools, churches, &c., 
are vali<l, but if the money is directed to be laid 
out in the purchase of land for such purposes the 
legacy is void by what is called the Mortmain Acts 
(amended and consolidated by tlie Mortmain and 
Charitable Uses Act, 1888). Certain favoured 
institutions and charities are exempted from the 
operation of these acts. 

Cegacies are divided into three classes, specific, 
general, and demonstrate oc. A specific legacy 
means a legacy of a definite thing, as a particular 
horse, jiicture, silver-plate, &c., or a sum of stock 
in the funds. A general legacy means a sum of i 
money, without it being stated out of what fund ' 
it is ibo (!ome, and it is payable out of the assets 
generally. The important difl'erence between these 
two kinds of legacy is this, that if the subject- 
matter of the specific legacy fail, as if the horse die 
or be jireviouHiy sold, &c. (ademption), thetlegacy 
is gone, and no comjiensation is given foi it after 
layment of the testator’s debts, lint legacies given 
or valuable consideration do not snlfer abatement ; 
while, on the other haml, if there is not enough 
to pay all the general legacies, then tliey must 
abate- i.o. share the loss — whereas the specilic 
legacy, if it exist, must still be paid in full. A 
demonstrative is something like a general legacy, 
hill, a particular fund is named from which it is to 
be sati.slied. It is not liable to ademption by any 
act of the testator, nor is it liable to abatement 
with general legacies as long as it does not exceisl 
the fund from whicdi it is to be paid. When* a 
second legacy is given to the same jierson, the 
(juestion arise.s whether it is in addition to or in 
place of the first. If the former, the legacy i.s 
cumulative ; if the latter, substitutional. A legacy 
is not due from the executor till a year has elapsed 
after the testator’s death, for it is presumed he 
reij Hires this time to inquire into the state of the 
nroperty ; and this is true even though tlui testator 
lias ordered the legacy to he paid within six months 
after the death. Formerly, if the legacy was left 
to a married woman the linshand was entitled to 
claim it, unless it was left to her separate use, or 
unless she was unprovided for by the hushand ; 
hut now in all ca.ses the wife gets for her separate 
ns(5 all ])roj)erty coming to her. Interest is due 
on legacies from the time Avhen the jirincipal sum 
is payable — i.e. one year after the death — unless 
otherwise specified. If the legatee die before 
th(^ testator the legacy la[)ses — i.e. becomes void ; 
hut there are .some eximptions, as where the legatee 
is a child or grandcliibi of the testator. A legacy 
to a creditor, if no{ less than the debt, is presuineil 
to l)(! in satisfaction thereof ; but the court readily 
infers a contrary intention. If the estate do not 
exceed fofK), an action to compel payment may be 
brought ill tlie county court. The person to whom 
the remainder of the property is left after all claims 
are discharged is called the residuary legatee. — In 
Scotland the rules as to legacies are mainly the 
same, hut a verbal legacy np to .£100 Scots ( £8, 6.s,8d. ) 
is valid. In Scotland a legacy can be enforced in 
six montlis after the testator’s death, and bears 
interest at the rate earned from such death. A 
legacy of heritable property, formerly invalid except 
in special circumstances, was completely validated 
liy the Titles to Land Consolidation Act of 18G8, 
provided that the intention was clear, and subject 
to the ordinary rules of construction. 

In the United Kingdom, where the whole per- 
sonal estate is under £100 there is no legacy duty, 
and for under £300 the fixed inventory duty of 
30s. ‘is deemed to he a full satisfaction of any 
claim to legacy duty.’ In other cases the rate is in- 
versely as the degree of relationship. The husband 


or wife of the testator pays no duty; the child 
or lineal descendant, a parent or lineal ancestor, 
pays 1 per cent. ; a brother or sister, or their 
descendants, 3 per cent. ; others, in proportion to 
their remoteness, 5 and 6 and 10 per cent. The 
last is in all cases the maximum rate. The royal 
family are exempt from legacy duty. Where estate 
duty (liy Act of 1894) has been paid, legacy and 
succe.s.sion duties are not payable : ( 1 ) where the 
net value of real and personal property left by the 
deceased does not exceed £1000; (2) by children 
and parents (see Death Duties). 

Legal Fiction, &c. See Fiction, Tender, &c. 
Le Gallienne. See Gallienne. 

Legate, Bartholomew, born about 1575, was 
burned at Smithfield in 1612 for denying Christ’s 
divinity. He was one of the last to .suffer in 
Knglaiid. 

Legates might ho : ( 1 ) Lcgati a latere, ‘ legates 
desjMitclied from the side ’ of the pontiff, wlio are 
commonly cardinals ; (2) Lcgati imssi, called also 
‘aiiostolic nuncios,’ and including a lower grade 
called ‘interimncios ; ’ {^) Lcgati iiati, ‘legates 
born,’ whose ollice is not personal, but is attached 
by ancient institution or usage to the see or other 
ecclesiastical dignity which they hold. Of the last 
class there were exam]) les in most national elunches ; 
thus, the Bishop of ’I'liessalonica was legate born for 
Illyricum, the Bishop of Arles for Gaul, the Bishop 
of Mainz for (Germany, the Bishop of Toledo (though 
his claim was often disputed ) for Spain, tlie Aieli- 
hishop of Canterbury for Kngland, &c. 'riiis insti- 
tution, however, has gone entirely into abeyance ; 
ami, imleeil, the authoi ity of legates is much modified 
in the modern church. In the mediieval times the 
legate claimed full papal jnri.sdiction in tlie country 
assigned to liim, even overruling the local jurisdic- 
tion of the bishops of the national church. This 
led to many disputes ; to refusals to receive legates, 
as in France, where the legate wa.s obliged to wait 
at Lyons till his credentials should have been ex- 
amined and ap])roved at court ; and to counter legis- 
lation, as in England to the statute of 16 Kicliaid 
IL, commonly known as the Statute of Fremuiiiie. 
The (kmneil of Trent removed the ground of 
contention by abolishing all such claims to local 
iurisdiction as treiicli<id upon the authority of the 
lushops. I’he legate, in the modern church, is little 
other than the ambassador, mainly for spiritual 
purposes, of the jiope. He is held as belonging to 
the diplomatic body, and by the usage of Catholic 
courts enjoys precedence of all other ambassadors. 
The legates at the more important courts have the 
title of miueio, at minor courts of iutcrnuncio. In 
the States of tlie Church (q. v.) the governors of the 
Legations were called legates. 

Leg^ato (Ital., ‘tied'), in Music, means that 
tlie passage is to be performed in a smooth 
manner, the notes being played as if bound or tied 
together, or in such a manner that the one note 
is as it were rounded off, or flows into the 
following one. 

Legend, a name somewhat loosely applied on 
the one hand to the creations of mythology, and on 
the other to the more or less historical accretions 
that ever tend to grow around the names of heroes 
who impress the popular imagination. Interesting 
examples of entirely baseless legends in tlieir turn 
heeoming historical may be seen under the names 
Pope Joan and William Tell. It is ever the fate 
of a great name to he enshrined in fable, and this 
fact afforded a basis for Strauss in his famous 
attempt to reconstruct the history of Christianity. 
The term legend was early applied to those religious 
traditions which, in the early days of Christianity, 
clustered round the gospel history ; this tendency 
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to mythic eiubellishnient having further Bhowed 
itself in connection with the later saints and 
martyrs. This curious practice of interweaving 
truth with fable no doubt arose from a credulous 
love of tbe wonderful, an exaggeration of fancy, and 
an ecclesiastical enthusiasm, at times even pious 
fraud helping to disseminate such embellishea and 
untrustworthy narratives. But, intermixed with 
falsehood as these so-called legendary tales were, 
they gradually crept into the l!aHtern and Western 
Churches, and in the course of centuries gained 
an entrance into the national literature of Christian 
nations. Already the same j)rocess had made the 
Talmml the strange medley of sense and nonsense 
that it is. It should be added that, in the Homan 
Catholic Church, the lives of saints ami martyrs 
were commonly known as legends, because chapters 
■\\ere to be read {legenda) out of them at matins 
and in the refectories of the religious houses. One 
of the best-known medieval collections is that 
known as the Golden JiCgend (q.v.). Capgrave’s 
Legenda Anglier, minted by Caxton in the 15th 
century, was a kind of precursor of the monumental 
Acta iSitnctorxm of the Bollandists (q.v.). 

Sco the articles Folklouk and Mythology. An 
adniirahle diseusKion of the ancient Greek heroic legendn 
and their relation to mythology will he fouml in the first 
volume of Grote’s history. 


Lejfoiidre, Adrien Marie, a very distil 
guished mathematician, was horn at Toulouse i 
1752. After studying at the College Mazarin i 
Pans lie gained tin; attention of D’Alemheit, an 
through him was apiiointed professor of Matin 
inatics at the Military School. After several prool 
that he had mastered the modern analvsis, an 
especially on account of his memoir on the attrai 
tion of sjiheroids of revolution, Legendre was i: 
17H3 chosen member of tlie Academy of Science, - 
Appointed in 1787 one of the commissioners to con 
necL Greenwich and Paris by triangulation, he wa 
chosen memher of the Koyal Society of London 
Jn Ills repoit Legendre gave the lirst enunciation o 
tlie ‘ proposition of spherical exces.s,’ now considerei 
an e.ssential theorem of trigonometry, just as ii 
J<S06 he gave out the lirst proposal to use tin 
method of least squares ’ in his Nonvdles Melhodc 
la DHevmuiation dcs Orbit es des CovuHcs 
I iider the emjiire Legendre was appointed honorary 
member of council for life, and member of tin 
C omriiission of Public Instruction, having already 
been appointed to the Bureau des Longitudes and 
e.xan liner at the Polytechnic. In 1827 appealed 
Ills J raitt des Fonctions KlUptiques, n subject 
with wJiie.h his name must remain ])ermanently 
associated. He wrote several other mathematical 
treatises, 8<mie of the highest importance. His 
Jh^one des Nombres (1830) is still a clas-sical ivork 
and evinces much original power. His best-known 
book IS his EUments de G^oinHrie (1794), wliich 
has been translated into many languages— by 
Thomas Carlyle into English (1824). It is probably 
due to an attempt to supersede Euclid as a text- 
book ; and if so it is one of the most successful, 
Legendre died in Paris on lOih January 1833. 

James, an eminent Chinese scholar, was 
born at Hiintly in Aberdeenshire in 1815, and was 
educated at Kings College, Aberdeen, where he 
CTaduated in 1835. He passed afterwards to High- 
College, London, and went 
out to Mal^ca, arriving in December 1839, as a 
miswonary to the Chinese in connection with the 
London Missionary Society. For some time he took 
charge of Dr R Morrison’s Anglo-Chinese college 
there ; next laboured for thirty years at Hong- 
kong ; and was appointed in 1*876 to the newlf- 

and Litera- 
ture at Oxford with a Corpus Chnsti fellowship. 


HU greatest works are his editions of Chinese 
Classics and books about Confucius and Mencius 
(1862-93). The Confucian texts and Tftoist texts 
form six volumes in the Sacred Books of the 
East. A Life of Confuci\is, tbe works of Mencius, 
and the She-King are separate publications. He 
published also a series of lectures on The Religions 
of China ( 1880), and wrote many important articles 
(China, tlonfucius, Lao-Tsze, Mencius, the Tfti- 
piiigs, &c. ) for Chambers's Encyclopaidia. Of the 
Chinese Classics (7 vola, ), a second ed. of vol. i. 
appeared in 1893. He died 29th November 1897. 

Leghorn (Ital. Livorno) claims tbe rank of 
third busiest seaport of Italy (Genoa being tbe 
first and Naple.s the second) ; it is situated on the 
west coast, by rail 13 miles SW. of Pisa and 62 W. 
by S. of Florence. Its importance as a commercial 
emporium date.s from the (fecline of Pisa ; its gioAvth 
yvas especially rapid after it fell into the bauds of 
Florence in 1421, for the Medici piinces encouraged 
it.s prosperity in every way. Cosimo 1. declared 
it a free port, the first in the Mediterranean, 
and invited foreign traders to settle there, and 
there is still a Targe foreign element amongst 
its merchants. Early in the 19th century it was 
a great dep6t for the British tiade with the 
Levant, but slowly lost this jiosition after tbe 3d 
decade, because the British merchants began to send 
their goods to their destinations direct. Leghorn 
ceased to be a free port in 1868. It is the principal 
port for the agricultural region of Tuscany, and for 
the industries of Lucca, Florence, and the Arno 
valley, as well as its own industries. Exports are 
olive oil, hemp, hides, inaible, wine, mercury, pre- 
served fruits, coral, boric acid, stiaw-hats (see 
Straw). The roiulstead is juoiected by an arti- 
ficial break\vater, which shelters vessels against all 
winds except the southerly. Tlicre is a lightliouse 
(since 1303) between the liarhour basin and this 
outer breakwater. The growth of industiy hascalled 
for several harbour extensions and impiovenienis 
since 1853. The Victor Enianucd harbour to the 
north-eastdoubled thoport’scajiacity. And ascheme 
was sanctioned in 1922 by which a swamp to the 
north-east of that again is being turned partly into 
biiHins and docks, jiartly into an industrial quarter. 
Besides shipbuilding important industries are glass- 
making, iron and brass founding. Tbe manufacture 
of coral ornaments, by women working in their own 
homes, has dAvindJed. ’The houses of Leghorn are 
for the most }»art modern and well-built, lofty and 
roomy ; the streets are broad and clean ; and there 
are some fine sqmares adorned with statues of tbe 
grand-dukes of Tuscany. The north-western por- 
tion of the city is intersected by numerous canals ; 
hence it is called ‘ New Venice. ’ Interesting public 
buildings are the cathedral ( 1 7th centu^), its la^-ade 
designed by Inigo Jones, a great Jewisli syna- 
gogue, and the former grand -ducal palace ( 1605). 
Ihe Academy of Sciences, with its library, and 
the naval academy deserve mention. The sulphur- 
springs and sea-bathing attract a large concourse 
of visitors in the season. The forts, bastions, and 
otlier fortifications were constructed for the most 
j)art in 1835-37. Mascagni was born in Leg- 
97,615; (1901) 98,321; (1911) 
105,322; (1921) 114,809. 

Lcfflon* in the Roman military system, corre- 
sponded in force and organisation to what in modern 
times we should call a corps d'armie. It difiered 
in constitution at different periods of Roman 
history. In the time of the republic a legion 
comprised 4500 men, thus divided ; 1200 hastati, 
or inexperienced troops ; 1200 principes, or well- 
trained soldiers; 1200 velites, or skirmishers; 600 
or pilani, veterans forming a reserve ; and 
300 eqmtes, knights who acted as cavalry, and 
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i>elonge(l to faoiilieH of rank. During this period 
the legions were formed only for the season ; stand- 
ing armies being of later growth. The hastati, 
j>rincijie.s, and triarii fornieo thiee separate lines, 
each divid(>d into 10 rnanijiies or companies, of 120 
men in the case of the two front lines, and 

of ()0 men in tJie triarii. A maniple was com- 
manded by a centurion or cajitain, who had a 
second-centurion, or lieutenant, and two sub- 
officers, or sergeants, under him : as non-commis- 
sioned olficor there was a tkcanus, or corporal, to 
every H(]uad or tent of ten men. The pnmipiliia, 
or senior centurion of the triarii, was the most 
important regimental officer, and commanded the 
legion in the absence of the tribunes. The .300 
cavali y formed a regiment of ten tunme, or troops 
of MO horsemen, each under three deruriotis, of 
whom tiie senior had the command. The .staff' of 
the legion consisted of six tribunes, who managed 
the paying, ((uartoriiig, jirovisioning, t!tc. of tlie 
troops, and who commanded the legion in turns 
for a period each of two months. 'I’his changing 
command, althongh inconvenient, lasted till tlie 
times of the ci\il wars, when a /c//rr/a.v, or lieu- 
tenant-general, was aj)i)oinl(;d as ]>ermanent com- 
mandant of the legion. In the time of Marius 
the manipular formation was nbolished, the three 
lii)(?s w'ei<‘ assimilated, and tin* legion was divi<led 
into 10 cohorts, each of M maniples. Soon the 
cohorts w ('H* raised to 600 men, making the legion 
6000 infantry, hesides cavalry and volite.s. It was 
ranged in 2 lines of 5 cohorts each ; but C.-esar 
alt ered the formation to 3 lines, of respectively 4, 

.3, and .3 cohorts. During the later einjure the 
legion bccami! complex and unmanageable ; many 
sorts of arms lasing thrown together, and balistje, 
catapults, and onagers added by way of aitilhuy. 

Lci^sioil Of*^ llouoiir, an ouier of meiit 
instituted hy Napoleon in 1802 as a leward for 
military ami civil services, it was o.sten.sibly 
founded for the protection of republican piinciples 
and the law.s of equality, every .socdal giade l)eing 
e<iually eligible. The constitution ami incidents 
oi the order were repeatedly changed by the 
Hmaiessive (ixcculive powers of France during the 
course of the lOtli century. At its lirst in.stitiition 
the order emlinuaid four classes ; to tbe.se a fifth 
w.'is added in 1852. The live classes are gram! 
crosses, grand otliccrs, commanders, cbevalier.s or 
knights. On the obverse of the iive-rayed wliite 
enamelled oro.ss is a female bead repre.senting the 
rc])ublic, surrounded by the worils Jirpuhliquc 
h'ntn(^,uisc, ]S70 ; on the ic verse aic tw’o crossed 
Hags and the motto lloiniivur ct Pafrie. The croH.s 
is suspended by a wreath half of oak, half of laurel, 
loaves. Tlie rihlaui is watered scarlet silk. Can 
diilates in time of peace mii.st ordinarily have 
served with distinction in some military or civil 
capacity foi twenty years ; exploits in tlio field or 
severe wounds constitute a claim in time of war. 
To rise to a superior rank it is iiidispemsahle, at 
least for natives of France, to have passed a fixed 
numlier of years in each of the inferior grades. 

LeiiSiliiii, OI llAiiiN’s Part, in Scots law, i.s 
the legal piovision wdiich a child is entitled to 
out of the moveable or personal estate of the 
deceased father. The. extent of the provisiou 
varies according as the wife of the father of the 
child survives or not. If a wife survive, and also 
children survive, the moveable estate is divided 
into three equal parts. One is the wndow^’s Jus 
Relictce (see Husband and Wife), another is 
the children’s legitim, the other . third is the 
Dead’s Part (u.v.), which the father may bequeath 
by will if he pleases ; but if he make no will, then 
it goe.s to the children as next of kin. If the 
wife is dead, then half is legitim, and the other 
half i.s dead’s part. The legitim fund is the free 


moveable estate after deducting debts and pro vision, s 
to spouse or children by antenuptial marriage-con- 
tract, (jualified by an antenuptial contract of mar- 
riage, wliich provides some other provision to the 
child leii in lieu of legitim ; but, as a general rule, 

I lie children’s claim cannot be defeaU^d by any 
thing the father can do by means of a wdll or what 
is equivalent to a will. The legitim is claimable 
by all the children who .survive the father, but not 
hy tJie i.ssiie of those children who have predeceased. 
It is immaterial wliat the age of the child may be, 
and wiiether married or not. Children claiming 
legitim are bound to give credit for certain kinds 
of advances made, hy the father out of his moveable 
estate in his lifetime. All the children, though 
of different marriages, share in the legitim. In 
I'higland and Ireland there is no similar right to 
legitim, for the bather can bequeath all h i.s property 
t«> strangers if he [ilease ; but a similar custom, 
now abolished, once existed in tlie city of London 
and Vork. Hy the Married Women’s Property 
Art, 1881, the children of a:iy woman who di(‘s 
loinicilcd in Scotland have the same right of legitim 
in regard to her moviuible estate as they have in the 
movable estate of their father. 

in Law, is the act by whicli 
children born ikistards (ipv. ) are made lav fiil oliil- 
dreii. By the common law of England bastaidy is 
indelible, Tiie maxim is ‘Once a bastard, always 
a bastanl,’ By the civil and canon law, on tiie 
other band, the Hul).se(|ueiii. marriage of paieiits 
w'ho have children begotten and born out of 
lawful wedlock legitimates tin* children. This 
prin<uph‘ of legitimation by subse((u(Mit marrisge 
prevails, with modifications, in the law^ of France, 
of Germany, of Holland, and of Scotland. It al.so 
prevails in most of the states of the iVmerican 
Union; in some i(. Ii.as been adopted by sfAtiile. 

In the reign of Ibmrv III. the bishops of Engliind 
sought to introduce ilu' rule of the canon law into 
the law of Englaml, and ]>etifi()ned the lords to 
consent that persmis horn before wa.‘dlock .sliould be 
legitimate so far as legardod inlieritance. The 
earls and barons n'tnrmsl the famous answau- of 
the Statute of Merton, 1235 ; ‘We will not change 
the law's of England, w hich up to now' bavi; been 
usc<l and approved.’ ’I’be Ia>gitimacy Declanition 
Act of 1858 provided that any native-born Biitisli 
subject, domiciled in England’ or Ireland, or claim- 
ing any estate in Pmgland or Ireland, may apply to 
the High Court of .)usti(*,e for a decree declaring 
that the petitioner is the legitimate child of bis 
parents. Jn the Unitetl States cases have occurred 
in which bastards wore legitimated by special acts 
<d tlie legislature. — ’riiorc is another land of legiti- 
mation, known as legitimation by royal letters. 
This does not confer upon bastards the full rights 
of lawful chihiren, but only gives up such rights to 
the property of bastards as tlie law confers upon 
the crown. 

Leiyifitillljsts, the followers of the elder Boui hon 
line, as opposed to the Orleanists. See Bourbon, 
Fkance. 

Le|?nagO. one of the four fortified towns of 
Northern Italy known as the Quadrilateral (q.v. ), 
is situated on the Adige, .3.3 miles by rail SK 
from Verona. Pop. 20,0U0. Tlie. fortifications wen* 
razed by Napoleon in 1801, bub rebui^; by the 
Austrians fourteen years later. 

Legnaiio, a town of 27,000 inhabitants, 16 miles 
NW. of Milan, was the scene of the defeat of the 
Emperor PT-ederick I. (q.v.) in 1176. 

Legouv^,, Ernest (1807-1903), dramatist, 
essayist, and academician, was the son of the poet 
and dramatist Jean Baptiste Legouv6 (1764-1812). 
Ernest’s best work was done in collaboration 
with Scribe (q.v.), Mtdin his only other name- 
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worthy drama. He wrote much on the education 
of women. 

Legros, Alpiioksk (1837-1911), painter ami 
etcher, was born at Dijon, and apprenticed to a 
iKMise-piiinter, but attracted attention by pictures 
exhibited in the Paris Salon in 1859-63. Three 
years later he settled in London, and was in 1876- 
1894 Slade Professor of Fine Arts in University 
College. 

Legume {Leg amen), in Botany, a fruit con- 
sisting of a single carpel, two-valved, ami with the 
seeds — one or many — attached to the ventral suture 
only, it is commonly called a pod^ and occurs in 
most of the species of the great natural order 
J.(egnminos;e (q.v.), of which the bean and pea are 
familiar examples. 

Legllllliil. See Casein. 

LeglllllillOS;i% a great natural order of dicoty- 
ledons, containing herbaceous plants, shrubs, and 
tiees, many of the latter of the greatest magnitude. 
The leaves are alternate, usually compound, and 
have two stipules at the bas<! of the le-af-stalk, which 
t)ften soon fall off. 'I'lie inllorescence is various. 
The (!alyx is inferior, live-parted, toothed or cleft, 
the seginents often unequal. The pet.als are live, 
oi , by ab(jrtion, fewer, insert<Ml into the has(i of 
the calyx, usually unecjual, often papilionaceous, 
'rbestanu'us are few or many, distinct or variously 
unitisl. The ovary is one-celled, generally of a 
single cai[ud ; tin' style simple, the stigma simjde. 
'I'lje fjiiit is a Legumi* (q.v.). The seeds are 
genersilly numeious, rarely solitary, occasionally 
with ;in aiil, ofbm curved : tlie cotyledons very 
large. -There are three .sub-orders; (1) Papi- 
lionace;e ((j.v.), with j»apilionaceouH ilowers; (2) 
Ciesalpine.e, with irreigulai Ilowers and spreading 
polals ; (3) Mim(».seje, with small itigular Ilowers. 

— Tills natural order contains some 7600 known 
spiicies, of which about 50<K) belong to the sub- 
order Papilioruiceie ; it is thercdoie, after the great 
order (!ompositu‘, the most extensive of all the 
natural orders of llowering plants. They are 
sjiread over all parts of the world, from the equator 
to the jtolar regions, but their number is greatest 
in tro])ical and subtropical climates. They are 
applied to a great variety of piirpo.ses, and .some 
of them aie of great importance in domestic 
economy, the arts, medicine, Ac. To this order 
belong the Bean, Pea, Kidney-bean, and all kinds 
of pulse : (Jlover, Liquorice, Broom, Laburnum, 
Lupine. Senna, and many other familiar and 
us(dul plants. Tamarind, Logwood, Indigo, and 
many others which afford dyes ; the Acacias, 
Mimosas, &c. In the seeds of many is found 
l.egnDiin or Vegetable Casein (.see Casein). The 
root nodule.s contain bacteria which enrich the 
soil by lixing atmospheric nitrogen. See Nitri- 
fication. 

Lell. See Le. 

Le a river which flows P20 miles through 

eastern Penn.sylvania to the Delaware River. Some 
of its .scenery is very picture.sque, hut the valley is 
more famous for its rich mines of anthracite coal. 

Leibniz (less accurately but more commonly 
Leiunh'z), Cop’FRiKD Wilhelm, distinguished 
for almost universal scholarship, especially in 
philosophy and mathematics, was born on 1st July 
1646 at Leipzig, where his father (died 1652) was 
professoV of Moral Philosophy. He attended the 
Nicolai school in Leipzig, but learned much more 
from independent study — he taught himself to read 
Livy whilst still a boy of eight — and at fifteen 
entered the university of Leipzig to study law. He 
spent some time also at Jena working at mathe* 
matics. Being refused his doctor’s degree at Leipzig 
on account of his youth in 1666, he graduatea at 
Altdorf, the university town of Niimberg. In the 


following year he gained a warm and admiring 
patron in Baron von Boineburg, formerly chief 
minister to the archbishop-elector of Mainz. At 


ig a proposed reform of the Corpus 
•f the teaching of jurisprudence; and the elector 
took the young scholar into his service. Amongst 
other duties in which Leibniz employed his j>en 
was to advocate, in 1069, tlie claims of the count 
palatine of Neuburg to the crown of Poland. 
Three years later he was summoned to Paris to 
explain at greater length the views he had laid 
down in an essay entitle*! Cotisihuin yEgyptiaciiDiy 
which elaboiated a plan for the conquest of Eg^^y])t ; 
though the real olqeet of the work was to divert 
the attention of ]A)uis from projects in and upon 
the German state.s I'his jilan of J^eibnizis belie\ ed 
to have suggested the invasion of Egypt which 
Napoleon attempted in 1798. ’I'he tour v ns extended 
t<* London, where Jieihniz became a(;»iuaiuted with 
Oldenburg, Boyle, and Newton ; in I’aiis he had 
already learned to know Arnanld, Malcbianehe, 
and Huygens. His intercourse with lluygmis and 
Newton stimulated his interest in mechanical and 
mathematical questions; he invented a calculating 
machine and devised what was in many ies])*>cls a 
j novel method of theCalculu.s ( q.v. ; and see NeW'J’ON, 
i Fluxions). This gave rise to a controversy with 
i Newton as to which of them first iincnted this 
valuable mathematical method. In 1676 Leibniz 
quitted th<‘ service of Mainz, and entered that of 
Hanover. I'he duke appointed him custodian of 
the Iil)rarv at Hanover; and this city was hence- 
forth Leibniz’s liead(|unrters. But his energies 
found .scope out.sidc the library : he effected iru- 
piovements in the drainage of the mines in the 
Ilarz and in the coinage, arranged tin* library of 
WolfenhnI.t.el ( where I>es,sing after W'ar’ds labonied ), 
and in 1687 visited various cities in Germany, 
Arrstiia, arrd Italy to gather materials for an 
exhaustive liistory of tlu* Brunswick ducal liorrse. 
The pope oll'ered him tin* headship of the Vatican 
Library ; but L('ibniz declined the ofter, since the 
acceirtance of it would have compelled him to be- 
come a Roman Catholic.. The task of wor king ujr 
his materials into connected history employed a 
good deal of his time in suhaequent yenrs. Philo- 
.sophy, too, absorbed a large pr oportion of bis most 
serious thought. And in tho discussions that were 
c.arried on with a view to the reconciliation of the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic churches Leibniz 
took a prominent part, his piincijial corre.spondent 
Ireing Bo.ssuet. In 1886 there was published I'loin 
his pen the Systcunt Thcolngieuin, coinjrosed 
as a response — conciliatory — from the Protestant 
side to Bossuet’s Exposition de la Foi, Suhse- 
qiiently, on the failure of these negotiations, J.eih- 
niz endeavoured, hut with the same want of srre- 
cess, to reconcile the Lutheran an<i the Reformed 
churches of Prussia. He was more successful 
in enlisting the interests of reigning princes in 
scientific .societies. He induced Frederick I. of 
Prussia to found (in 1700) the Acadenry of Sciences 
at Berlin, and was himself made first president ; 
and he suggested the establishment of similar 
societies in St Petersburg, Dresden, and Vierrua, 
which were afterwards institute*! in those capitals. 
Whilst on a visit to Vienna in 1712-14 he was 
created a privy-councillor of the enrpire ; he was 
also made a baron ( Freiherr ) of the empire. When 
George of Hanover ascende*! the throne of England 
Leibniz, who some years before had vigorously 
supported his father’s claims to the elector’s hat, 
was dis^pointed at not being invited to accompany 
him. liut shortly afterwards he died, on 14tn 
November 1716, at Hanover. 

The philosophy of Leibniz holds an inter- 
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mediate place between the dualism of Descartes 
and the monisni of Spinoza (whom he visited at 
Amsterdam in 1676). His system is individual- 
istic and dogmatic. He taught that the primary 
and essential quality of all substance is active 
force. Substance exists only in tlie form of atoms 
or monad«, wliich are simple and similar in con- 
stitution, but differ qualitatively ; each is a self- 
contained individuality. All monads possess two 
intrinsic properties — perception, or the capacity to 
mirror the universe, and appetite or striving. The 
degree of perfection with which each monad reflects 
the universe depends upon its individual character 
— i.e. upon the peculiar consensus or balance of 
relations that exist between the active and the 
passive elements in its nature. And the entire 
series of monads, from the very highest (God) to 
the very lowest, was so constituted, and so 
arranged from the first, that, whilst each obeys 
the laws of its own self-determined developnjent 
independently of all others, it is at every moment 
in cojuplete accord and harmony witli all the 
rest. The body of man is a complex of separate 
monads ; his soul is a single monad, the sub- 
stantial centre of his being. Yet no monad can 
act upon another monad ; tln^ active force of each 
cannot pass out of itself. Hut the doctrine of 
geneial ‘ pre-established harmony ’ explains how and 
what relations do snb.sist between them, ami so 
V)etween body and soul. He compares body ami 
soul to two clocks whicJi have been constructed 
ill the beginning in such a way, and so perfcc.tly, 
that both can be depended upon to keep exact 
time with each other without any bond of con- 
nection or any interference from without. God is 
the piimary, supi-emo, perfect monad ; from him 
all fithers nrocecd as ‘ nilgurations ’ or radiation.s. 
Plants ami stone.s are likewise monads; but in 
their case the perceptive capacity is more or le.ss 
blurred or slumf)ering--an adumbration of the 
modern doctrine of unconscious perception. »Since 
God is the contriver of the universal harmony that 
prevails amongst all created things, this world 
must be the best of all possible worlds (see 
OiTiMiSM). The real cogency of Leibniz’s argu- 
ment depends n]>on his groat logical instrummit, the 
principle of sufficient reason ; there is a sufficient 
reason why this world should be the best of all 
possible worlds, and there is no sufficient reason 
why it should be otherwise. Ilis theory allowed 
him to demoiutiate that there is a sulmtantial 
agreement between faith and the deliverances 
of reason. 'Fhe Leibnizian ethics are deduced 
from the proiierty of striving inherent in every 
monad -the final aim being perfection, reached 
through individual freedom. 

Leibniz was also a pioneer in the science of com- 
parative philology. He took steps to collect speci- 
mens of various distant' languages, in Asia and 
elsewluwe, and .studied them in a scientific manner. 
He recognised two groat divisions of speech, the 
Aramaic, which included Arabic and Hebrew, and 
the Japhetic or Celto-Scythian, which coincided 
pretty nearly with what was subsequently called 
the Imlo-(Jermanic or Aryan family of speech. 

Leibniz left no complete systematic account of his 
philosopliioal views. ’I'hey have to bo gathered from 
several collootions of letters, essays contributed to the 
Acta Ertulitoruui, Jonrn<il <lfs Savants, &c., and a 
few treatises, such as De Principio Fndividui (IG6S); 
Eaaai de Thdodicie sur la Bont^ dc Dieu, la LiherU 
de V Homme, et VOrigine du Mai (1710); Prineipes de 
la Nature et dc la Ordee (1718); Monadologie (1714); 
and Nouveaux Essais sur VEntendement (1765). In this 
last work he olosely criticises Locke, and supplements 
the English philosopher’s maxim of Nihil est in infellectu 
quad non fuerit in sensu, by adding nisi ipse intelleotus. 
Moth'rn ‘ pluralism ’ has affinities with monadology. A 
really complete edition of Ids work to run to 40 volnuies 


began to appear at Darmstadt in 1923. There are Lives 
by Guhrauer (1842-46) and £. Pfleiderer (1870), and 
books on liis philosophy by Feuerbacli, Nourrisson, Kuuo 
Fischer, Merz, Kuasell (1900), and others. The Monad- 
ology and other Philosophical Writings have been Eng- 
lished by Latta (1898), the Nouveaux Essais by Langley 
(1894), and other treatises by Duncan (New Haven, 
1890) and Montgomery (Chicago, 1902). 

Leicester, tlie county town of Leicestershire, 
acity (1919), municipal, parliamentary, and county 
borough, is situated on the Soar, a tributary of 
the Trent, 22 miles S. of Nottinghani, 38 ENE. of 
Birmiugliam, 20 NNE. of Kugby, and 97 NNW. 
of London. Traditionally founded by tlie Jhitish 
king Lear, it occupies the site of the Koman Baiic ; 
and pavements, um.s, and other Koman ielic.s liave 
been found, while the ‘Jewry "Wall/ 20 feet high 
and 75 long, which got its name from the medieval 
ghetto, is composed of rubble and Koman biick.s. 
Its present name comes from the Old English 
J.eirccastrc, or ‘ fortress of the Leire,’ as tbc liver 
was called of old. The Norman castle, dismanl led 
by Charles 1. in 1645, is represented chiefly by I he 
banqueting hall, now the niodernised assize ball, 
the dungeon or cellar underneath, and an artificial 
earthwoik, the Mount or Castle View, on wbicb 
stood the donjon-keep ; the Abbey of Black Canons 
(1143), where Wolaey died in 1530, is an insigni- 
licant if picturesque ruin. TJic abbey grounds and 
ruins have been presented to the city. In the 
Blue Boar Inn, demolished about 1829, Richard 111. 
slept the night before Boswortli (1485); and his 
coriKse was brought back hither foi burial. A 
handsome memoiial cross or cloirk-lovver (1868) 
bears the cHigie,s of Simon de M outfox f, Eail of 
Loicestei-, Sir Thomas White, Aldeiiinvn Newiou, 
and William of Wyggeston. There is a statue also 
of Kobert Hall ; and among the other edifices are 
tlie old town-hall, with good carving and .stained 
glass of Henry VIl.’s time; the Tiinity Hospital 
built and endowed by Henry, Earl of lijincjistcr 
(1331); the municipal buildings (1876), I^ueen 
Anne in style, with a clock- tower 134 feet high ; 
the post-ofhee (1887), public baths (1879), (’ontral 
Municipxil Library (1905), technical and art schools 
(1897), opera-house (1877), poor-l.’M\ oflices (188,‘{), 
coi-n exchange ( 18.52), lunatic asylum (1836 1900), 
the museum and art galleiy (1848 1909), rich in 
local anliqnitie.s ; tbc Wyggeston Ilosjiital Schools 
( 1513 ; rebuilt 1877-78 ) ; Aldeiinan Newton’s School 
(rebuilt 1809); tlie Leicester, Leicestershire, and 
Kutland College (1921); wholesale inaiket, 1902, 
and five interesting old churches — St Nicholas’, St 
Mary’s, All Saints, St Margaret’s, and St Martin's. 
The la.st, wioli a spire 218 feet liigli, and now a 
collegiate church, lias been selected as cathednil 
for a new diocese. Leicester has alreaily a bishoji- 
Ruftragan under Peterborough. The New Walk 
is a plea.sant troe-shaded promenade ; the race- 
course of 1806 is now the Victoiia Park, its suc- 
cessor being at Oadby, 3^ miles distant; other 
parks are the Abbey Park, the Spinney Hill Park, 
and the Western Park. The abnormally rapid 
growth of Leicester has been due to its central 
iKjsition, to its transit facilities by railway and 
tiy water, and to the great extension of its in- 
diustries. The manufacture of plain and fancy 
hosiery was introduced in 1680; in that of pegged 
and riveted hoots and shoes Leicester vies with 
Northampton ; there are also iron-founding, "joinery, 
shoe and hosier^’^ machinery work.s, pioduction of 
high-class photograpliic lenses and scientific instru- 
ments, ana manufactures of thread, elastic, woollen 
yarns, laces, &c. Chartered by King John, the 
town retuiTied two members to parliament from 
Edw'ard I.’s time, three since 1918. Pop. (1801) 
17,005; (1861) 68,056; (1871) 95,084; (1881) 
122,351; (1901) 211,574; (1921)234,190. 
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See local histories by Throsby ( 1777-91 ), T. Kobinson 
(1793), James Thompson (1849-71), Hollings (1865), 
Robert Read ( 1881 ),Mr8 T.Fielding Johnstone (1892), Chas. 
.1. Billson (1920), and S. H. SkUling^n (1923) ; also the 
Records of the borough, admirably edited by Miss Bateson 
(3 vols. 1899 1905), and Miss Helen Stocks (1 voL 1923). 

Leicester, Kobert Dudley, Earl of, born 
about 1532, was fifth son of John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland, and grandson of the notorious 
Edmund Dudley, who was beheaded for treason by 
Henry VIIL His father was executed for support- 
ing Lady Jane Grey (q.v.), and he w'as himself sen- 
tenced to death. He was liberated in 1654 ; and in 
1 658, on the accession of Elizabeth, a great career 
opened before him. He was made Master of the 
Horse, Knight of the Garter, a Privy-councillor, 
High Steward of the university of Cambridge, Baron 
Dudley, and finally in 1564 Earl of Leicester. For 
these ^ligh honours he seems to have l>oen indebted 
mainly to a handsome person and a courtly manner. 
In 1550 he had married Amy, daughter of Sir John 
Kobsart. She lived in the country, and early in 
1560 removed to Curnnor Place, Berkshire, the 
liou.se of Anthony Forster, a creature of her 
hiisband’s, where, on 8th September, she was found 
lying dead, with her neck broken, at the foot of a 
staircasij. It was generally believed at the time 
that she was murdered, and that Dudley, if not 
Elizabeth herself, was an accessory to the crinn*. 
This belief receives some suj>j)ort from certain 
(lisc.oveiios made in the archives at Simancas, 
which indicate that a plot to poison her was 
actually entered into befon* her death. Elizabeth 
continued to favour Leicester in Hjiite of his un- 
popularity in the country an<l of his secret marriage 
in 1573 to the Dowager Lady Shcdlield. In 1563 
she had suggested him as a husband for Mar\% 
Queen of Scots, and in 1575 she consented to be 
magnificently entertained by him at his castle of 
Kenilworth (n.v, ). In 1578 )ie bigamously married 
the widow of Walter, Ikirl of Essex, and when 
the fac't was levealed to Elizabeth, she was greatly, 
but only temporarily, oll'ended. In 1585 lie com- 
manded an expedition to the Low Countries, of 
which next year he was ap]>ointed governor— an 
expedition that is notable chiefly for tlie unsuccess- 
ful siege of Zutphen, in the course of which Sir 
Pliilij) Sidney, his nephew, met ivith his death. 
In 1587 he again showed his military incapacity 
in the same field, and had to be recafleil. Vet in 
1588 he was appointed to command the forces 
assembled at Tilbury, to defend England against 
tlio Spanish Armada. He died suddenly on 4th 
September of the same year at Cornbury, in Oxford- 
shire, of poison, said rnniour, intended for his wife. 

See Elizabeth ; Leiiccstvr' n Cornmomoealtk (republished 
1904): F. G. Burgoyiie, Queen EUzuheth, Amu Rnbuart, 
nnd the Earl of Lciceatei' {\\){)\) \ Mrs Aubrey liichaidson, 
The Lover of Queen Elizabeth (1907). 

Leicester of llolkliain, Thomas William 
Coke, Earl of ( 1752-1842 ), a descendant of Chief- 
Justice Coke, was a great agriculturist ; by his 
efforts, north-west Norfolk was converted from a 
rye -growing into a wheat- growing district, its 
system of cultivation was entirely revolutionised 
for the better, and more stock and of better 
breeds was kept on the farms. When in 1776 he 
8UC(;eeded to his estates they yielded an annual 
rental of £22(.K) ; at his death they brought in 
£20,000 *and more. The sheep -shearing festivals 
at Holkham were celebrated the country over. 
Coke represented Norfolk in the House of Com- 
mons during the greater part of the period from 
1776 to 1833. He was a staunch Whig, and a 
strong supporter of Fox. In 1837 he was created 
Earl of Leicester of Holkham, to distinguish the 
title from the Earldom of Leicester, already held 
by the Townshend family. Coke refused every 


other title except that of Earl of Leicester, 
because that title had been borne by his great- 
uncle, but on his death in 1759 had become ex- 
tinct. See Mrs A. M. W. Stirling, Coke of Norfolk 
and his Friends ( 1908 ; new ed. 1912). 

Leicestershire, a midland county of England, 
surrounded by Nottingham, Lincoln, Rutland, 
Northampton, Warwick, and Derby shires. It has 
a maximum length and breadth of 44 miles by 
40, and contains 833 sq. m. Pop, (1801) 131,081 ; 
(1841) 215,867; (1881) 321,268; (1901) 433,994; 
(1921) 494,522. Its surface is mainly undulating 
tableland, the highest ground being at Cliarn- 
wood Forest in the north-west, where Bardoii Hill 
rises to a height of 853 feet above sca-kn el. The 
Soar, itself an affluent of the Tient, which for a 
short distance borders the (iounty on the north, 
is, with its tributary the Wreak, the. piincipal 
river. The soil, varying in fertility, is generally 
loamy: in the north-west are valuable coal-mines, 
also granite, slate, and limestone quaiiies, but, 
the greater part of the county being under pas- 
ture, the quantity of corn grown is compaiatively 
.small. The principal objects of agrieulture are 
grazing and slieej) and cattle breeding, Leicester- 
sbire being especially noted for its breed of tbo 
former. Of manufactures the principal are those 
of hosiery and boots and shoes ; basket-making is 
carried on at (Castle Donnington ; and Stilton 
cheeses are for the most part made in this county. 
Leicester is the assize town, and other towns are 
Asliby-de-la-Zoucb, Hinckley, Longbborougli, Lut- 
t(uwortb, Market HarlM)r()ugb, and Melton Mow- 
bray, the last two being great hunting centres. 
Four members are returned to parliament, be.sides 
three for the borough of Leicester. In historical 
annals the principal event associated with the 
county is the battle of Boswortb I’ield ( 1485), in 
Avliich Richard III. lo.st bis life. Amongst peisonsof 
note identitied with Leicestershire may be mentioned 
Wyclif, Cardinal Wolscy, Lady Jam^ Grey, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, Beaumont the dvamatisi, (k'orge 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, Cleveland the j»oet, 
Geoi-ge Fox, Sim]>.son the mathematician. Dr 
Johnson, Lord Macaulay, Hobart Paslia, Colonel 
Buinaby, and last, but not least, Daniel Lanibeit. 
See county histories by Burton (1622 ; 2d cd. 1777), 
Nichols (4 vols. 1795-1815), Curtis ( 1831 ), and the 
\'ictori.a History (1907, &c.). 

Leichhardt I, Ludwiu, explorer, was born in 
Brandenburg in 1813, and studied at Gottingen 
and Berlin. In Australia he conducted an expedi- 
tion (1843-45) from Moreton Bay to the Gulf of 
C«arpentaiia, and along its soiitli and west shores. 
In November 1847 he again started from Moreton 
Bay to cross the continent from east to west, but 
nothing was heard of him after 3d Ajnil 1848, 
The Journal of his first journey was puldished in 
London in 1847, and his Letters in Gorman in 1881. 

Leidy« Joseph ( 1823-91 ), born in Philadelphia, 
and from 1853 professor of anatomy in the univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, gained distinction by his 
studies of the extinct mammalian fauna of the 
western states, and his works on biological and 
palieontological subjects. For his influence in 
science, see the centenary addresses published in 
the Scientific Monthly^ April 1924. 

Leig^hy a town of Lancashire, 21 miles NE. of 
Liverpool and 12 W. of Manchester. Silks and 
cotton goods are extensively manufactured ; iron- 
foundries, breweries, and nialt-kilns count amon^t 
the principal industrial establishments. In Leigh 
are productive coal-mines. Pop. (niun. borough) 
45,500; (pari, borough, including Atherton and 
Tyldesley-with-Shakerley ) 81 ,000. 

Lelghtoiiy Frederick, Lord, P.K.A., was 
bom at Scarborough 3d December 1830. His 
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early years wore spent in a seiies of grand tonrs. 
He visited Koine, Florence, Frankfurt, Kerliu, 
Paris, and Krussels, and everywhere he received 
instruction from the most distinguished masters. 
At fourteen lie was already a promising student 
at the Accademia di Belle Arti at Florence. At 
Frank/nit he came under the frigid influence of 
Steinle, the friend and disciple of Overbeck ; and 
th(‘ro remained a certain coldness in his colour 
wliich proved that he never quite lived down the 
lesnlts of Steinlo’s tuition. He made his first 
appearance at the Royal Acarlerny in 1855 with 
his famous picture ‘Cimahne’s Madonna carried in 
IhoceHsion through the Streets of Florence.’ This 
Avork Avas an immediate succe.ss, and was purchased 
l»y the Queen. Five years later he settled in 
London, and his career henceforth was an unhroken 
snecess. His paintings of Italian subjects reached 
a A'cry high level in sucli pictures as ‘ Paola ami 
Francesca’ and ‘Dante in Kxile,’ but it is in 
(Iveek hist.ory and legend that he reached his 
best ‘Ariadne,’ ‘The Hajdinejihoiia,’ ‘ Andro- 
maelie,’ and ‘ 'I'lio Return of I’ersophono ’ are 
Avorks Avhere Tjeighlon’s amazing dranghtmanship 
is fully disiilayed. ‘The Bath of Psyche,’ a 
beautiful study in tbe undo, where his almost 
waxen flesh tints are siiown ; and ‘ Wedded,’ are 
othei familiuj' examples of his art. He also Avon 
eonsidfuahle distinc.tion as a sculptor, and in 1877 
his ‘Athlete strng;;ling with a Python ’ Avas pur- 
chased out of the funds of the Lhantrey Bequest. 
In 1S()4 ht! was elected Associate of the Jioyal 
Aeademy. Five years lat(*r he took liis place 
among the forty, tind in 1S7H lie was elected Presi- 
dent and knighted. He was created a haroiiet in 
IHSb. A few (lays before his death in 18i)(> he Avas 
made a pet*r, the first British artist to he given 
such an honour. Lord Leighton was a scholar and 
a man of the world as Avell as a painter, and dis- 
char;;(‘d the duties of his onerous position Avitli 
111 ai v(d Ions tact and success. Under his presideiic.y 
the .Veadimiy enjoyed a material prosperity and 
social influence u hich it attained under no one of 
his jnedeeesHors, Coming at a time Avheii Greek 
excavations Avere causing interest, and when the 

i ire- Raphael ites Avere at t.lie height of their jioAvers, 
^eigliton's Avork attracted very much attention. 
Many artists - among others. Sir E. I’oynter — Avere 
greatly inllnonced by his work. 

St'i' a hook on him iiy Ernest Eliys (11)00), and the 
autliorisod (and uncritical) Life and Letters hy Mrs 
Ibl^vS^'ll IJarnii^ton (1006). 

PoJJKirr, perhaps the rait;.st floAver 
that lias grown out of Scottish the«dogy, was born in 
1()1 1, but wlieie is as yet (piite uncertain. He Avas 
the second son of Dr Alexander Leighton (I.W8- 
c. lfi-49), Presbyterian minister in liondon and 
Ut i eclit, the author of A h Appcai to the J\irliavirnt; 
or Smii's PIni against the rrelacie (1028), Avhich 
oariied him from tlie tender mercies of Laud tlie cruel 
punishment of scourging, the pillory, branding and 
mutilation, heavy tine, and close iinprisonnient. 
At sixteen the hoy Avent to the university of Edin- 
burgh, Avhere lie graduated M.A. in 1631. The 
only r<>cord of his college days is a sarcastic and 
obvious epigram on Aikenhead, the provost of 
(Edinburgh. He next spent some years in France, 
and Aviclened his siiiritnal synijiathies hy living 
some time with Roman Catholic lelatives at Douai. 
He AA'as ordained Presbyterian minister of New 
battle in 1641, signed the Covenant along with 
his parishioiiera two years later, and, in spite of 
Burnet’s account of his lack of sympathy with lii.s 
hrethreii, appears to have taken his 'jiart in all the 
Presbyterian policy of the time, and even to haAe 
reiiresented the Synod of Lothian in a mission to 
Lomhm. The famous story of his being questioned 
‘Avhellier he preached to the times’ and of his 


retort that surely tliey might ‘permit a poor 
brother to preach .Jesus Christ and eternity’ is 
(inautlienticated. At this period lie Avas a fre- 
quent visitor to London, and after 1646 he Avent 
thither once a year. About the close of 1652 he 
applied for leave to resign his charge, on the plea 
of inability to perform its duties from ill-health 
and weakness of voice, and early next year he was 
allowetl to do so on being appointed Principal of 
the university of Edinlnirgli. 

Here he remained nine years, and Burnet testifies 
to his remarkable inlluenoe over the .students. 
Elsewhere ho tells ns of the wonderful eflect of 
his })ieaching, wliich yet displeasiai Presbyterian 
z(?alots from its haranguing method, without heads, 
Leighton’s Preclerfioncs T}Leologic(v are extant 
to show the kind of Latin orations Avhieli lie 
delivered weekly. Most of the Scrmmis and the 
Commetdary on the First Epistle of Peter AAere 
the work of the Ncwbattle period. The Restora- 
tion placed Oil the tliione an absohitiA king Avith 
a rooted dcfeniiination to force E[»iHcopacy on 
Scotland. Leighton alter innch relnctancc a\<i,s 
forced by the king hiins(df to become one of ilic 
bishops of the ucav ecclcsiasth^al iegim(‘, but with 
characteristic modt'sty chose for liimsidf Dunhli'.ne, 
the poorest of the new dicxieses, although the 
elevation Avas to him ‘a inortilieation gn?aim’ 
than a cell and hair-eloth,’ 'I'he worhlly-niin<h>d 
Sharp at first had his scrujih's about- receiv- 
ing iicAv ordination ; to tlie saintly Leighton, in- 
difleroiit to the mere extornais of religion, iliis 
AA'as a detail of no great monnmt. On tin' nmfch- 
ward jonriH'y he discovered the true moli\(‘s (Af 
Shar]) and his brother bishops, and left them at 
Morpeth to av’oid their hateful triumphal entry 
into Edinburgh. For tin* next ten years the 
beautiful litth* toAvn of Dunblane avhs his liome, 
and here he lahonred Avith a sinking heart t-o 
build u]) the shattered Avails of tlie ehincli, 
although he soon lo.st all lnq>e of success, while 
his AVork ‘seemed to him a, lighting against ( bid, ’ 
It was charaetcristh; of the man that ho mn’or 
would permit himself to be addressed as ‘my lord,' 
and that he only a])peaied in parliament Avhen 
chun'h matters were in dispute. Ilis coneeption 
of Ejiisc.op.acy was siiiular to that suggested liy 
Ari'hinshop Usslicr, and his aim was to ]ir(*sorve 
what Avas best in the two systems as a basis for 
conqiiehensivo union, ‘ reconciling the, devout on 
diflermit sides.’ But noAvheve among his unworthy 
I associaK's did he find .any ‘ such apjiearanco (if 
i seriousness or ])iety as became tbe iieAv-modelling 
of a olinndi,’ and he only succeeded in being iiiis- 
niiderstood hy both sides, Ids moderation being 
misread by the fiercer Presbyterians as ‘pretended 
holirie.s.s, humility, and crncifixion to the Avoild,’ 
a.ssuiiied as ‘a clOak under Avhieh to creeji toward 
romotion’ — ‘a mere betrayal of religion Avitli a 
iss.’ The severity of his life, his unworldliness, 
and even his (‘.eliliacy, weriA thouglit to savour of 
Romanisin, and already his recommendation of his 
favourite hook, TJie Imitation, to llie Edinburgh 
students, had given otlenee to rigid Presbyterians 
like Dickson, who refused it because ‘ self and 
merits run through it. ’ Row characterises him as 
‘carrying like a pa Avky prelate,’ and says that his 
oondc.'scensions mad(> the Diinhlane clergy think ‘ lie 
was but strakmg cream in iheir months at first.’ 
The continued persecutions of the governiribnt, bent 
on playing out ‘a forlorn after-game,’ drove him to 
London in 1666 to resign his see. He told the 
kin^ he ‘could net concur in the planting the 
Chnstian religion itself in such a manner, much 
less a form of government.’ Charles apparently 
listened with respect, and the good bishop Avas 
persuaded to return. Again in 1669 he went to 
London to advocate his scheme of Accommodation, 
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an<] after his return voted in favour of the un;|usti 
fial>le Assertory Act — a weak piece of compliance 
which he re])ented all his life. Immediately after 
he assumed the duties of commendator of the arch- 
diocese of Glaa<£Ow, while still continuing for some 
time iiishop of lluiiblane. Next followed his fruit- 
less conferences at Edinburgh in 1670 and 1671 
with leading Presbyterians on behalf of Accommo- 
dation, and his sending through the western 
counties itinerant advocates of the cause. In 
despair of success he begged for permission to 
retire, and at length about the close of 1674 was 
permitted to lay down his archbishopric. His 
letter to Lauderdale (December 17, 1674) describes 
his sickness and sense of his own unworthiness, 
and Ids flesire to spend (he remainder of his life 
in quiet r(!tirement, as well as ‘pity to see a poor 
church doing its utmost to destroy both itself an<l 
religion in furious zeal and endless debates about 
the (‘ni])t>' name and shadow oi a dill'ereiice in 
governinent, and in tJie meanwldle not liaving of 
solemn and orderly publit! worship so much as a 
shadow.’ His last ten years he sijent in calm 
pH'paiation for his <!nd, in the house of his widowed 
sister, Mrs Lightmaker, at llroadliurst Manor in 
Sussex, frequently preaching in the church of 
Hoisted Keynes, in the south tiansept of which 
he lies. His death, which was the result of an 
alln.ck of pleurisy, canu' suddenly, 2rdh dune 1684, 
in an inn— as In* often said he visheil it should — 
in AVarwick J.ane, London, a\ hither lie had been 
.summoned h.\ liurnet to an iidmview’ with Loid 
Perth, just apjiointed Ijord Clinncellor of Scotland. 

No man ever lived more inten.sely absorbed in 
the love of Cod than Leighton ; no saint was ever 
hlhid with a gi cater measure of the sjurit of (.'lirist. 
It vas eliaraeteristic oi him that lie never thought 
Ids viilings of any vahu!, that he printed nothing 
liimsidl, and that he left oiders lor Ids MSS. to 
he (lestroN (‘d ; yet no religious books reveal adeejier 
spiiitualit.N , a more* heavenly exaltation and devo- 
tion, And no less womlerfnl is tbeir sweetness 
and beauty, wedded t.o .sincerity and intellectual 
strength, as w<'ll as tluur broad catholicity of 
si)irit — the <lireet out come of a large mind moulded 
in Chiistian cliarit}'. He saw the good that 
iimleriay all ecclesiastical system.®, and yet 
ri'cognised liow' profitless all might become if 
allowed to iTd-erjKise between the human soul and 
Cod. Love of jieace was with 1dm a passion, 
though uiibajipily he fell on (w il days and unhappy 
methods of conciliation. The best tribute to Ids 
memory is from the pen of Burnet, who says at 
the conclusion of Ids Pantoral C\(re, ‘in a free and 
freijiient coiiver.sation with him for above two and 
twenty years, 1 never knew 1dm .say an idle wunil 
that liad not a direct tendency to edification ; and 
1 never oueo saw him in any other tenqier but that 
which I wished to be in in the last moments of my 
life.’ And again in tlie History of His Own Thmi 
he says ; ‘ 1 hear still the greatest veneration for 
the memory of that man that I do for any person ; 
and reckon my early knowhslge of 1dm, which 
happened the year after this [ Leighton’s promotion 
to a bishopric], and my long and intimate conver- 
sation with him, that continued to Jiis death, for 
tw'enty-three years, among the greatest blessings 
of my life ; and for winch I know I must give 
account to God, in the groat day, in a most par- 
ticular ‘manner.’ Of great modem Englishmen 
none has esteemed Leighton more highly than j 
Coleridge, whose Aids to Reflection inde^ is based 
on aphorisms culled from his writings. 

Leiuhton left his library to Dunblane, whicli has anothej 
memorial of its great bisnop in the ‘Bishop’s Walk' along 
the banks of the Allan W ater. In the Bibliotheca Leighton- 
iana there were originally more than 1600 volumes, and 
upwards of 1200 still remain, more than 200 of which 


have interesting marginalia. His first editor was Ids 
friend Dr Fall, who printed most of the works from 1092 
to 1708. The chief later editions are those of Doddridge 
1748), Jerment (1806-8), Pearson (1825), and Alkman 
1831 ). The last three editions have lives of the author, of 
which Pearson’s is full and good. The best and most com - 
plote edition is that of the llev. William West, although 
the method of editing is not entirely to be commended, and 
the anti-Prosbyteriaii jirejudice ill befits the subject. The 
work was the labour of a quarter of a century, and vols, 
n.-vi. wore issued 1809-70; vol. vii., ‘ ilcmains,’ in 1876. 
Vol. i., to inolmle the Life and Letters, remained un- 
published. There is an admirable volume of Selections 
Jrom the Writings, with a brief JMemoir (1883), by Dr 
Blair of Dunblane ; and a fuller and more adeipiate 
Life atid Letters, by the Kev. D. Butler, appeared in 
1903. 

Lei^lltoil-Ku/zard, a market town of Bed- 
fordshiie, on the Ouse, 41 miles by lail NW. of 
London. Its hue cruciform cliuich, mainly Early 
Eiigli.sli, lias a spire of 193 feet, ami was restored 
in 1886; in the market-place is a pmitangular 
cross. Straw -jilait is the staple industry. The 
suflix liuzzard is from Beaudesert or Bosard, a 
great family here in the 14th century. Po]*. 7000. 

a mediatised princely House of 
Geimauy, dating hack to 1096. In 1779 tin* head 
of one of its branohes, the Count of Leiuingen- 
Dachshurg-Hardenhurg, was made a prince of the 
empire; hut tlie peace of Luneville deprived him 
of ids ancient possessions, about 25*2 sijuare miles 
in extent, on tiie left hank of the Bliine 

Leinster* the south-eastern province of Ireland 
(qv.). 

Leipn* a town of Boliemia, 40 miles N. by E. 
of Prague. It has some manufactures of woollens, 
cotton, glass, and Pop. 12,000. 

Leipzig^ (Er. Leipsie), tlie fifth largest citv of 
Germany, is situated in a laige and feitile pmhi 
in the republic of Saxony, 80 miles by rail WNW. 
of Dresilen, and 101 SSW. of Berlin, within 6^ miles 
of the Pni.ssian border, and 3 miles above the junc- 
tion of tlie three small stieam.s, Elster, JMei.sse, and 
Partlie. The inner or ancient town, the centre of 
the business activity, with narrow and crooked 
streets and quaint houses, is separated by a bioad, 
tree-shaded promenade (laid out since 1784 on the 
site of the old walls) from the much more extensive 
modern suburbs, bounded in their turn by a girdle 
of busy manufacturing ‘villages.’ Of these last, 
Kemlmtz, Eutritz.scb, Gohlis, and others were incor- 
porated with the city in 1889 and 1890. The pop. 
within the oHicial city limits was in 1800, 32,146; 
in 1860, 85,394; in 1880, 149,081 ; in 1900, 466,089; 
in 1910, 587,635 ; in 1919, 604,357. Many liandsome 
edifices were erected, numerous fine streets laid out 
and built, and great civic im[»rovement8 efi'ected at 
Leipzig in tlie last quarter of the 19tli century ; hut 
few of the public buildings are specially remarkable, 
'riietwo principal city churches, the Thornaskirche 
and the Nicolaikirclie, date respectively from 1496 
and 1525 ; the quaint old Rathaus, now a municipal 
museum, from 1556. The old Pleissenhurg ( 12)3, 
rebuilt 1551), repeatedly besieged and taken, has 
disappeared, except the tower, now part of the 
liuge new Ratliaua ( 1898-1908 ). Among.st modern 
buildings are the large and handsome Municipal 
Theatre (1868); tlie Museum (1856-58; enlarged 
in 1883-86); the Exchange (1884-86) ; the Observa- 
tory ( 1861 ) ; the Booksellers’ Exchange ( J88S), with 
an interesting museum ; St Peter’s t’huich (1886), 
a fine specimen of modern German Gothic ; and tlie 
magnificent law-courts of the German Reich, opened 
in 1896. The noble New Gewandhaus has since 1 884 
superseded the old Gewandhaus (so called Viecauae 
originally a drapers’ hall), in which, from 1781, 
some of tlie best concerts in Europe were given. 
Leipzig contains nnmerou.s squares and open spaces. 
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affording ample room for the stalls and booths of 
the retail dealers at the fairs. The largest is the 
Augustus- PJatz ; the quaintest the Market-place, 
in which a large war monument for 1870-71 was 
unveileil in 1888. The Rosenthal, with a zoological 
garden, and the Jolianna-Pai k are fine 'parks on 
the outskirts ; while farther out are fine oak and 
beech woods. The monuments include a great 
obelisk beside the Napoleonstein on the battlefield, 
to commemorate the centenary (1913) of the Vol- 
kerschlacht ; and Klinger’s Wagner monument 
(1913). 

Leipzig is a great legal, edinsational, and book- 
publishing centre, and has other large commercial 
interests (furs, ])aper, leathei, machinery, textiles, 
jnanoH, chemicals, cigars, &c. ). It has been the 
seat of the sjipreme court of the German Iteich 
since 1879. The university, founded in 1409 by a 
secession from Prague, has more students (over 4600) 
than any other German university excejd Rerliii and 
Munich. The Augusteum, or main building, is in the 
old town ; but it is supplemented by spacious medi- 
cal and physical laboratories and other * institutes ’ 
in'other parts of the town, including a new library- 
building containing well over lialf a million volumes 
and many MSS. The City Library is of con- 
sidorablo magnitude. Among the numerous other 
educational establishments are two gymnasia, a 
justly famous School of Commerce, a conservatory 
of mu'-ic, reckoned amongst the first in Europe, anti 
mauy literary, artistic, and scientific, institutions. 
The hospital system of Leipzig is one of the best 
developed in hhirope, and has largely benefited the 
medical faculty t>r the univtusiiy. As a .seat of 
trade Leipzig is inferior only to Hamburg and 
llerlin among the towns of (Terniany. The chief 
articles of commerce arc furs and skins, cloth, 
leather, and hooks. 'I’he famous Leipzig fairs 
are held three times a year, and last from 
three to five we(;ks. Their origin is traced 
us far hack as 1180; their imimrtance dates 
from jiljont 1500, and they reached their greatest 
prosj)erit/y at the end of the 17th and the end of 
the 18th century. The accession of Saxony in 
1833 to the (ierman Customs Union (Zollverein) 
gave another fillip to the business of these fairs; 
hut siiKio 1865 tiie growth of railways and tele- 
graphs, and th(! greater number of commercial 
travellers, have gradually reduced their imj»ortaiice, 
thougli they arc still attended by many thousands 
of Htraug(>rs from all parts of the world. Leipzig 
lanks next to London and Paris as a seat of tin; 
bookselling and publishing trade. About 1000 
houses arc engaged in the hook- trade, and there 
are also numerous printing establishments ; w'hile 
tyi)e founding has hero its chief centre in Ger- 
maiiy. The German Ixioksellers have established a 
common exchange and clearing-house at Leipzig. 
The wool-market, in June, is still much frequented, 
thoiigh of much less importance than formerly. 
Among the chief manufactures (carried on mainly 
in the ‘ villages ’) are pianofortes, paper, chemicals, 
oils, scientific instruments, spirits, beer, tobacco, 
and some textib».s. Tron-founding is also carried on. 

Leipzig, formerly Libzkor Lipzk (from theSlavonic 
Lip or Lipa^ a ‘^inie-tree ’), originally a Wendish 
settlement, is first mentioned a.s a town in 1015. 
In the latter part of the 12th century it had from 
5000 to 6000 inhabitants, and it rapidly grew in | 
importance and prosperity under the fostering care , 
of the margraves of Meissen, who granted it 
numerous commercial privileges. Leipzig suffered 
greatly in the Thirty Years’ War, in winch it was 
five times besieged and taken, and kgain in the 
Seven Years’ War ; and although the commercial 
changes connected with the French Revolution at 
first affected it very favourably, yet it suffered not 
a little amidst the terrible struggles of the years 


1812 and 1813, when it was alternately in possession 
of the French and of the allies. In 1866 it was 
occupied for some months by Prussian troops. 
Leipzig has been noted as the headquarters of 
Socialism in Germany. The famous Leipzig Con- 
ference between Lutlier, Eck, and Carlstadt, which 
took place in the Pleissenbiirg in 1619, and the 
Leip/.ig Interim ( see Inteuim ) of 1648 are important 
in the history of the Reformation. Leipzig was the 
birthplace of Leibniz and of Wagner; J. S. Bach 
was director of music in the two chief churches, and 
‘cantor’ in the Thomasschule from 1724 till 1750; 
and Mendelssohn was director of the Gewandhaus 
Concerts from 1835 till 1841. In literary history 
Leipzig is famous as the seat of the Saxon or 
Leipzig scliool of criticism, headed by Gottsched 
(q.v.). One of the scenes in Goethe’s Faust is 
placed ill Auerbach’s Keller, in Leipzig, still shown, 
witli old frescoes illustrating the legend used by 
tlie poet. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Leipzig has 
been the scene of two battles of great importance 
in the history of Germany and of Europe — the 
battle of Leipzig, or of Breitenfeld (q.v.) on 7th 
September 1631 ; and the great liattle of Leipzig 
— called the Battle, of Nations — from the IGtii to 
the 18tli of October 1813. The lattei was one of 
the most bloody and decisive of those which effected 
the deliverance of Europe from French domination. 
The troojis under Na])oloon in this battle amounted 
to about 180,000 men, and those of the allies, com- 
manded by I’rince ScJiwarzenberg, Marslial Bluclier, 
and Bernadotte, Crown-prince of Sweden, to almost 
300,000. The loss of the French w^as reckoned at 
about 30,000 killed and wounded, and 38,000 pris- 
oners ; that of the allies at about 52,000. The 
vi(!tory of the allies was complete, and the Freiich 
had to evacuate Leii)zig. 

Leith* a }»arliameiitary burgh in Midlothian, the 
second seaport of Scotland arul an important coni- 
meicial centre, on the Firth of h’ortli, at the mouth 
of the Water of Tiiutb, Mas a muniei))al burgh till 
1920, wdien it M'as annexed to Kdinhuigli. It is 
even less attra(‘ti\ e than most seaport toM iis ; still, 
great improvements liave been efiectcnl since 1877, 
and some of the public buildings aie not bad. 
Among tliem are the court-house or toMii-ljall, 
custom-house, exchange, corn exchange. Trinity 
House, hospital. Sailors’ Home, and St Janies's 
ICpisc.opal Church, by Sii G. (L Scott, M'ith a spire 
180 feet high. Leith Fort (1779) is noM' military 
offices. The o])en harbour is the mouth of Water 
of Leith. The harbour-M'orks comprise five dock.s, 
constructed bel^vimen 1801 and 1881, Avith an area of 
43 acres, besides a sixth ( 1 892- 1 904 ), larger than any 
of the others ; eight dry docks ; and two piers, 1177 
and 1041 yards long. A seventh dock, greate.st of 
all, is to be made to the north-east. The small and 
ancient fishing-harbour of Ncm haven lies within 
Leith's boundaries. Ship-building has become a 
large and important industry ; and extensive 
employment is also afforded by large fionr-mills, 
engineering-M’orks, sawmills, rope-works, chemical 
works, &c. Leith was constituted a parliament- 
ary burgh in 1833, and (since 1918) returns one 
member. Its nine months’ siege by the Pro- 
testants (1669-60), and the surprise of its citadel 
by the Jacobites (1715), are the chief events in its 
history. Home, the author of Dotigla^, Avas a 
native ; John Logan was a minister in Leith. Pop. 
81,6.54. See Edinihtrgh. 

Leith^a stream rising in Lower Austria, and 
floAving NE. to join the Danube nearly along the 
former frontier of Lower Austria and Hungary. 
After the reorganisation of the monarchy in 1867, 
it became common to speak of Hungary and the 
lands belonging tc the Hungarian crown as JVanj* 
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leithan, and the Austrian Empire as Cis-leithan — 
thus giving the stream a factitious importance. 
It is now (since 1919) mostly Austrian. 

LeitmeritZ { Czech. LitomlHce ), an old town, 
partly walled, of Bohemia, at the head of steam- 
boat navigation on the Elbe, here crossed by a 
bridge 1805 feet wide, J34 miles W. by N. of 
Prague. Here are a cathedral (1671) and a 
bishop’s palace; and in the town-house (1535) 
valuable archives are preserved. Brewing is the 
staple industry. Fruit, wine, and hops are exten- 
sively grown. Pop. 17,000. 

Leitmotiv. See Motif, Wagner. 

Leitomischly an old town of Bohemia, 85 miles 
KSE. of Prague, with a fine castle, a Piarist college, 
and manufactures of linens, woollens, jute, &c. ; 
pop. 8000. 

Leitrim, a county in the north-east of the 
province of Connaught, in Ireland. Its greatest 
length, north-east to .south-west, 51 miles ; great- 
est width, 21 miles. Area, 588 sq. m., 11 per cent, 
barren, and 7 per cent. bog. The county touches the 
ocean on the north, and is divided into two parts by 
Lough Allen (q.v.), from which the Shannon forms 
the south-west boundary of the county. The 
southern division contains numerous small lakes. 
'I’he northern division is intersected by several 
ritlges. To the north (»f Lough Allen the soil, 
except at rare intervals, is unfavourable for agri- 
culture, ami the climate damp and ungenial. 
L(‘itrim is more a grazing than a tillage district, 
more tlian half of its area l)eing grass land. Pota- 
toes and oal.s !ir<; the only crops of consequence. 
(\)nl is found in the Lough Allen basin ; and iron 
and l(!a<l oies are abundant, although very spar- 
ingly mimul. Linens and coarse woollens are 
manufactured for domestic use. The county 
town is ( \'iri ick-on Shannon. l\)p. (1841) 155,297 ; 
(1801) 104,744; (1881) 90,. 372 ; (1911) 63,557. 

l^eitrim was reduced by the English in the reign 
of IClizabctb, but revolted in 1588, siibmitting 
once more in 100.3. The confiscations which 
followed the Civil War practically extinguished 
tlie family of O’Kourk and the other native 
proprietors. 

Lcivoe.S, the seaport of Oporto (q.v.). 

Lelaiul. Charles Godfrey (1824-1903), 
humorist and folklorist, was born at Phila- 
delphia, graduated at Princeton in 1845, and after- 
wards studied at Heidelberg, Munich, and Paris. 
Ho was admitted to the Philadelphia bar in 1851, 
hut turned from law to journalism. From 1869 ho 
resided cliielly in England, writing in 1873-90 four 
works on the language and customs of the Gypsie.s. 
He is most widely known for his dialect poems in 
‘ Pennsylvania Dutch,’ the famous Hans Brcitmnnn 
Ballads (1871). Other works are The Boctry and 
Mystery of Dreams ( 1855), Meister Karl’s Sketch- 
book (1855), Legends of Birds (1864), Fu-Sang 
(1875), Algonquin Legends (1884), Etruscan Re- 
mains (1892), Hans Breitmann in Tyrol (1895), 
Flnxius (1902), besides a translation of Heine, and 
a book on the Virgil legend (1900). See his auto- 
biographical Memoirs (1893), and his Life and 
Letters, by Mrs Pennell ( 190(5). 

Lelandy John, born in London about 1506, 
was edveated at St Paul’s, then at Christ’s, 
Cambridge, and All Souls’, (Jxford. He became 
chaplain to Henry VIIL, who in 1533 commissioned 
him as ‘ king’s antiquary,’ with power to search for 
records of antiquity in the cathedrals, colleges, 
abbeys, and ])nories of England. The next six 
years he devoted to his tour with unresting dili- 
gence, and collected * a whole world of things very 
memorable, ’ to the arrangement of which he gave 
the remainder of his life. His church preferments 


were the rectories of Pofeliiig, in the niarches of 
Calais, and Haseley in Oxfordshire, a canonry of 
King’s College (now Christ Church), Oxford, and 
a prebend of Salisbury. His last five years were 
darkened by insanity, from which he found relief 
in death, 18th April 1562. He had laboured in vain 
with gigantic industry to arrange and digest his 
vast collection of materials, into which burrowed 
his successors. Stow, Camden, William Burton, 
and Dugdale. 

Most of bis papers are now in the Bodleian and British 
Museum, Besides his Commenturii dc Scriptoribus Bri- 
tannicis (ed. by Anthony Hall, 2 vols. 1709), liis chief 
remaining works are The Itinerary (ed. Hearne, 1710-12 ; 
ed. L. T. Smitli 1905-10 ) and Dc Itebua Brttanmeis Col- 
lectanea (ed. by Hearne, 6 vols. 1715). For his life, see 
the Lives of Lcland, Hearne, and Wood, edited by W. 
Huddesford (2 vols. 1772). 

Lely, Sir Peter, painter, was the son of (Japtain 
Van der Faes, nicknamed Du Lys, or Lely, from 
having been born in a house the front t)f which was 
decorated with a fleur-de-lis. The painter was 
horn at Soest, probably in Westphalia, in 1618. 
He settled in London in 1641 and took to portrait- 
painting, having hitherto essayed landscapes and 
historical subjects. He was enqiloyed successively 
by Charles J., Cromwell, and diaries li., the last 
of whom nominated him court-painter and con- 
fened on him the honour of knighthood. From 
the death of Vandyck he was the first painter 
of the day in England down to the arrival of 
Kneller. Lely, ‘a mighty proud man, and full of 
state ’ (Pepys), liad great skill in execution, especi- 
ally in painting female portraits, though he failed 
to master the secjrets oi individuality. His hest- 
known pieces, apart from portraits of his royal 

f atrons, are the beauties of the court of Charles 
L at Hampton Court. He died in 1680, 
Lcinattre, Jui.es (1853-1914), born at Verinecy 
(Ijoiret), was for a time professor at Grenoble, but 
became known as poet and dramatist, and Parisian 
dramatic and literary critic. See book by H. 
Bordeaux (1920). 

Leman, Lake. See Geneva (Lake of), 

Lc Mans* See Mans. 

Lemberg (formerly Loivenburg ; Polish name 
Lwdw, liuthenian Lwiw, capital of the former 
Austrian land of Galicia and Lodomeria, and now of 
a Polish voivodship), is situated among hills on a 
tributary of tlie Bug, 212 miles E. of Cracow. 
Pop. (1869)87,109 ; (1900) 159,618 ;( 1910) 206,574 ; 
(il921 ) 219,391. It has a Roman Catholic, a 
Greek United, and an Armenian archbishop, and 
has some thirty churches and several monasteries. 
Several of the churches are line buildings, as the 
Dominican, which contains a greatly venerated 
image of the Virgin ; the Greek cathedral, built 
in the Italian style in 1740-79 ; the Gothic Roman 
Catholic cathedral ( 1350-1460) ; and the Armenian 
cathedral, dating from the 14th century. Tlie uni- 
versity, founded in 1784 was reorganised in 1817. 
A people’s university was inaugurated in 1919. 
Here also is the seat of the national institute 
founded (1817) by Ossolinski, with a library cliielly 
of Polish literature, and large collections of medals, 
coins, antiquities, paintings, engravings, &c. There 
is a considerable trade in flax, hemp, cloth, leather, 
and agricultural products. The manufactures 
embrace machinery, earthenware, oil, beer, &c. 
Founded in 1259, Lemberg was an important city 
of Poland from 1340. It has been several times 
besieged. It fell to Austria at the first partition 
of Poland. It was taken by the Russians after a 
battle 4th September 1914, and re(;overed by the 
Austrians 22d June 1915. 

Lemminfff a name applied to the members of 
two genera of rodents, nearly related to voles and 
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the North Anuoican ‘ musquash ’ or Fiber. The 
one genus is Myocles or Leuimus, in circumpolar 
regions both in th(5 Old Worhl and the New ; tlie 
other is Cunieulus or Dicrostonyx, inhabiting North 
America, (in'enland, and Siberia. The members 
of both genera are small, short-eared creatures, 
somewhat like short-tailed water vole.s, with the 
soles of the feet furred. Tlie Scandinavian Lem- 
ming {M. or L. with variegated black and 

tawny fnr, abounds on the lofty tablelands, feeding 
on reindeer-moss and other iichons, grass, birch 
catkins, and the like. It breeds several times in 
the year, with four or five in a litter, and becomes 
at irregular intervals so abundant that move- 
ments on a large scale are imperative. In these 
so-called migrations, there is a display of great 
persistence ; the lemmings swim across rivers and 
lakes, traverse mountains, and march through 
villages. They move chiefly at night and in the 
early morning, and their ranks aie thinned by 
many enetnie.s sucli as w(dveM and foxe.s, iiaivks 



Jicunning {MihuIcs Icmmus). 


and owls, 'I'hose that reach the shore .swim out 
to s(‘a in obeilieuce to their instinct to go forward, 
and are drowmsl in groat numbers. 'I'ln* Handed 
Lemming (t'. or J). toiy^iuituis) has very thick fur 
which turns white in winter, and exaggerated fore 
claws which are partially shed. In Pleistocene 
times Itoth these lemmings occurred in Britain. 

LeillllOS, a (b-ei^k island in the northern 
part of the .h'.gean .S(>a, is situated 40 miles 8E. 
of Mount Athos and about the same distance SW. 
of the Dardanelles. It is nearly split in two by 
a laige bay «)n the south coast and another on the 
north coast. The interior consists of an undulating 
>latoau. None of the hills exce<id 1400 feet in 
Kiight Area, 180 stj. m, ; pop. about 27,tK)0. 

The princij)al products are corn, wine, and tobacco. 
In anti(]uity and all through the mi<ldle ages the 
most not able product of the islaml was ‘ Lemnian 
earth’ or ‘ sealccl t*arth ’ (see BoLK), which was 
in general recpicst as an antidote against snake- ! 
bites, also as a remedy in cases of plague, dysentery, 
tK:c. It was extract«‘d only on one day in the year, 
Otli August, witli an accompaniment of religious 
ceremonies, from a spot near the site of the ancient 
city Heplnestia, in the north-east of the island. 
It has now gone out of repute. It consisted of 
silex to the extent of two parts in three, with some 
alumina, oxide of iron, water, and natron. In 
ancient times the island is stated to liave pos.ses.sed 
an acitive volcano ; at the present date there exist 
no traces of volcanic action. Lesbos wa.s regarded 
bv the (Ireeks as sacred to ^e])ha^stus. It was 
conquered by the Persians in the reign of Darius 
Hystaspes ; but Miltiades Avrested it from them 
for the Athenians. In 16r>7 it passe<l into the 
hands of tlio Turks, from the Venetians, and in 


the war of 1912-13 to the Greeks. The chief toNvn 
is Kastro (the ancient Myrina), a small fortified 
place on the west coast. 

Le Mollies 8iit .James MacPherson (1825- 
1912), Canadian author, was horn in Quebec, and 
practised as a succiessful barrister theie for .some 
years, but quitted the active work of his profession 
in 1858, on being appointed superintendent of 
Inland Revenue at Quebec. One of the most 
prolific authors that Canada has produced, he 
wrole with equal facility in Engli.sh and Frem h. 
He studied ornithology, archmology, and other 
branches of science ; and his works— ovei thirty 
in niiinher — include some valuable sketclies 
of Canadian history. He was knighted in 
1897. 

Leilioiniie, John IjMILE, French journalist, 
was bom in London on 17tli October 1815, and 
joined the staff of tlie Journal ties Dlhats a.s fbig- 
lish correspondent in 1840. Subsequentlx lie vas 
ajipointed editor of that newspaper, and ‘oiideti it 
skilfully and sucimssfiilly through all the vicis- 
situdes of political strife. In 1875 be was elected 
a member of the Academy, and in 1888 a life, 
senator. He <lied 14th December 1892. His 
pjudes Critiques 0^52) and Nourelle'. l^tndes 
( 1802) contain specimens of his best styh*. 

Le.niOIl, the fruit of a small tiee (Cifrjts 
nirdirUy var. Limon) belonging to the same. Older 
( Ilut.acea*) and genus as the orange. The general 
character of the leaves and lloweixs and fiaiit of the 


Lemon. 

lemon-tree is so well illustrated in tlu* !iccomj)!uiy- 
ing cut that description may be dispensed with. 
The ordinary sour kind is sulevar. acris, cultivated 
in many .sorts. The sweet lemon is the sub var. 
JAmetta. Citrus trifoUaiUy with inedible small 
fruit, is planted often for hedges, on aci'ount of its 
long thorns, but this Japanese species is the bust 
of divers insects and fungous diseases. 

The peculiar and fateful flavour of the juice 
of tlie lemon is mainly due to citric acid (see 
Lemonadk). As an antiscorbutic lemon juice is 
much better than lime juice, under whosiiname it 
has commonly passed. The uses of the rind, fresh 
or preserved, in the cook’s and confectioner’s art.s, 
need only be mentioned. The essential oil (see 
below) is obtained from the rind. The lemon is 
largely cultivated in all the warmer countries of 
the south of Euro]>e and those bordering on the 
Mediterranean, ^specially in Sicily, and it is 
I naturalised in some ]>avts of South America and in 
1 the East and West Indies, and in parts of Australia. 
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The Oil or Essence of Lernons is extracted from 
the fresh leiuou peel eitlier by pressure or by dis- 
tillation. The former is the usual method. The 
peel, removed from the fruit, is bent so as to ruj)ture 
the oil vesicles, and the oil is collected in sponjies, 
or the peel is sometimes rasped with short needles, 
and the exuding oil collected. The yield is vari- 
able, amounting on the average to 10 oz. of oil fi*om 
400 fruits. The oil has a very complex composi- 
tion ; the colour and o<loiir, however, are mainly due 
to citral, but it contains a small quantity of citrap- 
tene and other oils ; it is often adulterated with 
turpentine. The fragrant portion, even in genuine 
oil, can be removed, leaving about 90 per cent, of 
liquid having a decided turpentine odour. Its 
chief use is as a flavouring agent, the ordinary 
esstuice of lemon of the shops consisting of a solu- 
tion of the oil in alcohol. It also enters into most 
perfumes, such as eau-de-Cologne, &c, 

'riio so-called Salt of Leaious, or Salt of Son'cl, is 
tlie l)inoxalate of potash. See OxALK’ Arro. 

Ln^llion* Mark, born in London, 30th November 
ISOO, w ;is cducaled at Clieam near Epsom, and 
in IS.S.I wiobe a farce, the llrst of a long serie.s of 
melodramas, o[)(‘rettas, See. He produced, more- 
over, sco'eral novels ( the best, perhaps, Falhicr 
Ltflr, I860), children ’.s stories, and essays, and 
api)eare<l as a hicturer and public reader. In 1841 
he helped to estal)lish PitvrJt (q.v.), of which for 
the first two years he was joint-editor with Henry 
Mayhow, and thereafter sole islitor till his death, 
at Crawley, Sussex, !23d May 1870. Seed. Hatton’s 
llcniiniscnicr.s of M<irk Lemon (1871 ). 

LeillOIiade is formed by adding two lemons 
sliced, and two ounces of white sugar, to a (piart 
of boiling water, and digesting (ill cold. It is a 
useful drink for allaying thirst, ami as a refrigerant 
in febrile and inllMinmatory complaints, and in 
Inemorrliage. in which cas(*s it should be given 
iced, Aciated Water (q.v.) flavoure<l with sugar 
and essence of lemons is also called letnonade. 

liOlllOII-gfrass, a name applied to grasses of 
the ge,nuH Cymbopogon (or Andropogon), culti- 
vat(’d in India, Ceylon, *Sjc., possessing a strong 
loinon-like fragrance. An essential oil is obtained, 
<isi)e(;ially froni C. Jh'xuosns ami C. cifratns, for 
nerfuim'ry ; but. oil of verbena, citionella oil, and 
lemon-grass oil are often confuse<]. See Orass-oii.. 

Leinonilier, Camille (1S4M913), Belgian 
nltia-realist novelist, born in Brussels. His works 
include Ha])j)e - chair and Aii Co’ur frais dc la. 
Foret. 

Le moy lie, Charles, French pioneer, was born 
in Normandy in 1626, and, proceeding to Canada 
in 1641, lived among the Huron tribe of Imlians, 
and fought with the Iroquois. In 1668 Louis XlVk 
made him Seigneur de Longueuil, and afterwards 
also de Chateauguay. He aa'us for .some years 
caj)tain of Montreal, and died in 1683. Of his 
eleven sons, nearly all became distinguished. The 
ehlest, Charles, Baron do Longueuil, was born in 
1656, and in bis youth served in the French army. 
He was made governor of Montreal and Baron in 
1 700, and became commandant-general of the colony. 
He <lied at Monti eal in 1729. His descendant, 
Charles Colmor Grant, had his Canadian title of 
seventh Baron de Longueuil officially recognised 
by Queen Victoria (1880). Another son, Josej>h, 
became tin oHicer in the French navy, and in 
1694-97 brought vessels to Hudson Bay to co- 
operate with land forces under his brother ’Iberville. 
He subsequently conveyed colonists to Louisiana, 
surveyed its coast, and aided in capturing Pensacola. 

Lemprifer©, John, was born in Jersey about 
1765, and educated at Winchester and Pembroke 
College, Oxford. He was in turn head-master of 
Abingdon and Exeter grammar-schools, rector of 


Meeth in Devonshire and of Newton-Petiock, and 
died 1st February 1824. His famous Classical Dic- 
tionary (1788 ) remained for many years the stamlai d 
work of reference in England on ancient mythology, 
biography, and geography. Another work of Lem- 
pribre’s was Universal liiography (1808). 

Lemur (Lat. lemur, ‘a ghost'), a genus which 
has mveii its name to a large group of mammals, 
the lemurs. These animals appear to stand be- 
tween the ln8(*<!tivora and the monkeys. The haml 
and foot, witli an opposable thumb, are fashioned 
after those of the monkeys, but in most st ructural 
features — e.g. the skull, tlie brain, the long but 
non-preliensile tail of most, the marked ‘ subliiigua ’ 
beneath the tongue — they either sIiom affinities to 
lower groups or au' ))eculiar. TheCeiman name, 

‘ Ilalh-Affen ’ ( ‘ Hall - A])es ’ ), as also the teini 
‘ Prosimii,’ which has Ixien ap))lit‘d to the grou}», 
indicates its position near the base of tin; Primates. 
'I’lio Lemurs are forest dwellers, and mainly noc- 
turnal in tbeir habit.s. They can be foi‘ tbe most 
part readily tamed. One of tin* eliief point. s of 



King-tailed Leimu [Liinur oatla). 


interest attaebing to tbe group is its jieeuliai geo- 
graphhtal distribution. By far the majority of tbe 
genera are confined to tin? island of Madagascar ; 
a few forms are found in tlu' Orient, and on tbe 
African continent. Their range from Malaya to 
Madagascar has been accounted for by tbe siiji- 
posed former existence of a continent (for which 
the name ‘ Lemuria ’ was pro[)ORed by Mr Sclatei ) 
connecting these now widely -separated regions. 
Undoubted remains of these animals have also been 
found in Europe and in America, as well as in 
Madagascar. I5esi«les Lemur, tlie genera Jndris, 
PropitliecuH, Haiialemur, Lepilemur, Cheirogaleus, 
ami the curious and aberrant Cheiromys (.see AVE- 
AYE) are confined to Madagascar. The Angwang- 
tiho (Arctocebus) and Perodictiens and Galago 
(q.v.) are African. Tlie Tarsier and Nyeticelms 
are found in Malaya, and the Loris in Ceylon. 
Some of the numerous extinct species and geneia 
show affinities to the extinct group (^reodonta, 
Aviiile others more resemble Primates. 

Lemur, Flying. See Flying Animals, In- 

.SECTIVOUA. 

Le'imires, the general designation given by the 
Romans to all spirits of depaited persons, of whom 
the good were lionoured as Lam* (q.v.), and the 
bad (Larver.) were feared as capable in tbeir night 
journeys of exerting a malignant influem;e upon 
mortals. The festival called Lemuria was liekl on 
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the 9tli, 11th, and Jilth of May, and was accom- 
panied with cereinonies of washing hands, throwing 
black beans over the head, &c., and the pronuncia- 
tion nine times of these words : ‘ Begone, you 
spectres of the house I ' which deprived the lemures 
of their power to harm. Ovid describes the Lemuria 
in the fittli l)ook of his Fasti. 

Leiiiiiria. See Lemur ; also Lemures. 

Lena, U 1 iver of eastern Siberia, rises amid the 
mountains near Lake Baikal, flows NE. to Yakutsk, 
where it is 6i miles wide, then north to tlie Arctic 
Ocean, into which it falls hy several mouths, form- 
ing a delta 250 miles wide. It is 3000 miles in 
length, the area of its basin 772,000 sq. m. Its 
chief affluents are theVilui (1300 miles) on the left, 
and the Vitim (1400), tlie Olekma (800), and the 
Ahhin ( 1,300) on the right. The licna is a principal 
artery of tlie trade of eastern Siberia. The river- 
ine sand of the Vitim and Olekma yields lichly 
in gold ; salt, coal, iron, coppej-, and argentiferous 
lead exist. Large quantities of mammoth ivoiy 
have been found in the delta. See G. VV. Melville’s 
In Hit Lout Delta (188.')). 

Lenail« Nicolaus, the pen-name of Nicolau.s 
Niembscu von Strkhlenau, German poet, who 
was horn at Csatiid, near Teinesvar, 13th August 
1802, and studied ]aw% then niedicine, at N'iennaand 
at Ih essburg ; hut his life was rendered unhappy by , 
his Jiiorbid poetic discontent. In 1832 he travelled 
to the United States, hoping to find there the peace 
and sali.sfaction ivliich he could not get in Euiope; 
but lie leturncd in the following year a still furlber 
disajipointeil man, Erom tliis time he lived altei- 
nately in Vienna and in Stuttgart, and engaged 
in literary work, an ally of the Swabian school. 
On the eve of his marriage in 1844, he was suddenly 
struck <lown by insanity ; he lived in an asylum 
at Oberdobling near Vienna until his death, on 
22d August 1850, Lenau’s poetic power is shown 
to best advantage in his short lyrics, but some» 
of his longmr pieces, as Fanst (1836), Savonarola* 
(1837), Die Adrigenser (1842), .show' rich fancy 
and feeling, 'riiere aie Lives hy Anastasius Giiin^ 
Schur/. (IH.5.5), and Fraiikl (188.5). 

Franz von (1836-1904), born at 
SchrobenliauNen, liavaria, the son of a stone-mason, 
studied art and became a pupil of Pib>ty. llis 
earliei piduics were Peasant t, taking lief age in a 
Storm (1857), The Arch of 'Titus (1858), and the 
Shejtherd /yo//(l860), ( leated in a poweifully real- 
istic manner. For a tinu! he painted cojiies fiom 
Titian, Rubens, Velasquez, and other masters for 
the collection of Count Schack. He afterw;i.i<ls 
confined him.self to jiortrail -painting, and became 
by far the foremo.st in Germany, among his most 
famous works in this kind being the Empress of 
Austria ; the Emperors William 1., Freilerick III., 
and William 11. ; Bismai'ck, Moltke, Ddllinger, 
Wagner, Gl.adstone, Liszt, and Billow. A collection 
of his jKu trails was repiiuluced in heliogravure at 
Munich in 1891-90. 

Lenclos, Njnon de (1616-1706) Imrn of good 
family at Paris, was even as a child remarkable for 
her beauty and grace. She was carefully educated, 
spoke several foreign languages, excelled in music 
and dancing, and had a great fund of shajp and 
lively wit. At the age of ton she read Montaigne’s 
Essays. Six years later she commenced her long 
career of licentious gallantry by an amour with the 
Gomte de Chfitillon— to w'honi succeeded innumer- 
able favourites, but never more than one at a time. 
Among her lovers we may mention the Marquis do 
5dllarceaux, the Marquis de Sthigne, the great 
Con<l(i, the Due de Larochefoucauld, Mar.shal 
d'Albret, Marshal d’Estr6es, the Abb6 d’Effiat, and 
La ChAtre. She had two sons, but never showed 
the slightest instinct of maternity. One, brought 


up in ignorance of his Jiiothei, followed the rest of 
the world, and conceived a passion for her. When 
she informed him of the relation between them, he 
was seized with horror, and blew out his brains — a 
calamity whicli did not seriously edfect Ninon. She 
was nearly as celebrated for her manners as for her 
beauty. The most respectable women sent their 
children to her house to acquire taste, style, polite- 
ness. 8o great was her reputation that, when 
Queen Christina of Sweden came to Paris, she said 
slie wished particularly to visit the French Academy 
and Ninon de Lenclos. We may gather some idea 
of her wit and sense from the fact that Larocho- 
foncauld consulted her upon his maxims, Moliere 
I upon his comedies, and iScarron upon his romances. 
Mir (‘court’s Mimoires is a romance ; the letters 
attributed to her are mostly spin ions, but there is 
a notice of her letters to Saint ^Ivreniond in Sainte- 
Beuve’s (Javtstries du Lundi. See books by Cape- 
figue (Paris, 1864), and Miss M. Kowsell (1910). 
Lending:* See Loan. 

Lenill« Nikolai, the name under which Vladi- 
mir Ilich UlianoV, Bolshevik revolutionary, is 
best known to the world. He was born 10th April 
1870 at Simbirsk, wdiere his father was an official. 
Fron» the high school there he passed to the univer- 
sity of Kazan as a .student of law. Ex]»ellcd 
because of bis revolutiomiry o})inions, he continued 
his studies privately and at St Petershuig univer- 
sity. He took a prominent part in Socialist organi- 
.sation, published a book on Capitalism in I^'^l.'^sla, 
and was an exile in Ea.st Siberia for a few ye.irs. 
When the split oecnrreil, Jjenin was the chief 
leader of the extreme Marxian ‘ majority party ’ 
(Bol.sheviki), Social Democrats, or Communi.st.s 
(see (k)MMUNlSM, SociALLSM), very scornful of the 
mild methods of the Social Kevofutionai ies. He 
left the periodical Iskra and started several otheis, 
including at a later time tlie famous Pravda 
(‘Truth’). His part in tJie 1905 revolution was 
obscure. On its failure he lived mostly abroad till 
191/. The outbreak of the Great War found him 
in Galicia, when th(j Aiistrian authorities ai rested 
him as a Russian. He was soon sent to Svvitzei- 
land, Avhore he attended the conferences at Zinimer- 
wakl and Kienthal, and wrougdit for the transfor- 
mation of the war of nations into a war of classes. 
Like other exiles, he returned to Russia in 1917, 
wdjere, vvith the Soviets, he overtlirev Keiensky 
(7th November). Thereafter In^ dominated the 
Russian republic as president of the council, a 
theoretic idealist in alliance with tliat man of 
action Trotsky. For liussia’s misfortunes— terror, 
led and white; war, civil and international; 
invasion, famine, disorgani.sation, loss of tenitory — 
and for the aggressive vigour with wldcli the Com- 
munist government faeefi them, see Russia. In 
June 192‘2 Lenin’s health, already for some time 
failing, compelled him to witlidraw from active 
dictatorship; and on 21st January 1924 he died. 
Tlie city of Et Petersburg, for some time known as 
Petrograd, was thereupon renamed Leningrad. 
Leningrad. See St Pii-rERsnuRG. 

Lenkoran* a seaport of the Azerbaijan re- 
miblic, on the Casnian Sea, 130 miles S. of Baku. 
Near it are celebrated snlplmr- springs. Pop. 
12,000. It was surrendered to Russia by Persia m 
1813. Important prehistoric remains have been 
found. ♦ 

Leiinep, Jacob van, born at Amsterdam, 25th 
March 18(12, has been called the ‘Walter Scott of 
Holland,’ The son of a professor of rhetoric who 
was distinguished as a Latinist and as a poet, he 
became a barrister, and soon achieved a great repu- 
tation for legal knowledge. Yet Avith an extensive 
nractice he for more than thirty years cultivated 
literature with assiduity and success. Lennej) first 
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appearwl as an author shortly before ] 830 in a work 
on national legends, immediately followed by his 
comedies. His most popular works have been 
comedies, Iht Dorp aan die, Grenzen and Het Dorp 
over die Grenzen. Of his numerous novels several 
(including The Rose of iJeknma and The Adopted 
Son) have been translated into English, French, 
and Oerman. He translated frojii English poets, 
and pulilislied a Dutch history for the young. He 
died doth August IHtiS. 

Lennox (Levennehs, ‘fields of the Leven’), an 
ancient Scottish territory, comprising the basin of 
the Leven ami Loch Lomond — the whole of Dum- 
bai tonsil ire, great part of Stirlingshire, and portions 
of Pert h ami Penfrew shires. It gave name to an 
earldom (1174 d5<Sl ), ami then to a dukedom, cou- 
feniid by (’harles II. (q.v.) in 1G80 on one of his 
ilh'gitiinate sons, Charles, Duke of ILchmond and 
Lennox, who in 1702 sold the JiCnnox estates to 
the Maoiuis of Montrose. See Cordon ; and The 
Lennox, by Sir AV. Fiaser (3 vols. 187d). 

LeiKkriliaiiL Francois, an an-lueologist and 
scholar ol al t<oge,lber exceptional genius, was born 
in Paris, 17th .January 1887, the son of Chailes 
Lenormant { 1802 .59), himself ])rofo’andlv learned in 
EoyjitologN , numism.atics, and archa*ology genei- 
alTv, nioi cover, a fearle.ss defender ol the failh. 
Tim boy w.as eaily initiated into the studies of his 
hie, at twenty carrying off the prize in numis- 
matics of th(! Academie des Inscriptions with his 
Rssffi si(r Id i'ldssificatntn dcs Munntues des Ldipdes 
( 1 8.5(1 ). At twenty-thi ee he was digging at Eleusis, 
and his ex)>loiations he continued, in the intervals 
of his work as sub-librarian at the Institute ( 18G2- 
72 ), ami ]»rofessor of Arclneology at the Bibliothbque 
Nationale ( 1874-88), until his robust health linally 
brok(‘ down in (5i'ahria Irom sheer ovci-work, 
together with th(^ elVects of a wound received when 
seiving as a volunteer during the sii^ge of Paris. 
H(‘ returmul to Paris to die - a true martyr to science 
— D(‘cember 9, 1888. Pcrhaiis there was never a 
scholar who gained laurels from so many (ields as 
Lenormant, and certainly no man ever brouj^ht 
to the study of the past a grcat/cr combination 
of e.xhaustive learning, wide grasp of detail, and 
brilliant intuition, witli unwearying enthusiasm and 
luminous povvm- of exposition. From numismatics 
and archmology proper be ])assed nerhaps too easily 
to Assyriology, com])aiative pliilology, ancient 
history, and biblical antbiuities ; still, he has left 
behind works of the greatest interest and value in 
th(5sc wiilely different fields. His divination rather 
than discovery of the existence of a non-Semitic 
eJenient in the language of the cuneiform iiiscri])- 
tions the Accadian — was perhaps his gi cal cs(. con- 
tribution to science, but it would bo <liihcult to 
overpraise his essay on the proj)agation of the Phoe- 
nician al})habet, and his great and brilliant con- 
struc.tivi; work- one of the best attempts ever made 
to buttress the historical value of the early books 
of th(' Bible — Z&v Origincs dc Vllistuire d'apri’s la 
Bible (.8 vols. 1880-84)*. 

Other work.s are Manuel d'Hhtoire. Anciemne dc V Orient 
(3 vols. J8(i8 ()9; 9th od. 1881, with a 4th vol, by Ilahclon, 
1885); Lettres Aasr/rivlogiques (6 vols. 1871-79); Les 
Premieres CieiUmtions (2 vols. 1874); Lea Sciences 
Occvltcs en A.ue (2 vols. 1874-76); La Monnaie dans 
VAntiquiU (3 vols. 1878-79); Mannaies et Midailles 
(1883); and Im. Grande Grece (3 vols. 1881-84) and 
A traver^} V Apulie et la Lucanie (2 voLs. 1883). 

LcilS« «■ coal mining town of France, in the 
department of Pas-de-Calais, 17 miles by rail SW. 
from Lille. At Lens Conde defeated the Archduke 
Leopold on 20lh August 1648. The greatest coal- 
dust explosion in history took place in one of its 
mines in 1906. In the Great War the town, which 
had a population of 32,000, was destroyed. 
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Lenses. A lens is a piece of glass so shaped as 
to refract rays of light really or apuarently radiat- 
ing from a point, and make them deviate so as to 
pass, or to travel on as if they had passed, through 
another point. Every system of lenses, however 
complicated and whatever be the mutual distances 
of the lenses, will, if the whole be centred on a 
common axis, produce a real image somewhere in 
front of, or else will appear to produce a virtual 
image somewhere beliiiid, the last icfracting surface. 
The rays on being traced through the complex 
combination — e.g. a tclcscojic — undergo numerous 
deviations ; nltimaboly then* is a deviation which 
might have been equally luoduced by iu\ equivalent 
lens; equivalent, however, in no otlier sense than 
as producing an emial ultimate rlevialioii, for the 
image is not formed in the s.ame place as l lie siimle 
‘equivalent lens’ would have formed it in. 'rhe 
system of Jen.ses is apjiroxiniately eipiivalent in its 
action to a simphi lens p/u.s' a determinate sliifting 
of the focus, lienee asimjile lens-diagram, niodilied 
.so as to represent this shifting, will represmiL the 
aggregate effect of the most complex svstem of 
lenses, AVlum the sulqcct w.as looked al. irom this 
]K)int (4 view it was found by Gauss, followtsl iij) 
by Listing, that the whole tlusuy of Imises can 
Do treated generally ; the most complex system of 
lense.s can he replaced in every case by a region of 
s]>ace traversc<l lyv the common axis of the lenses, 
at light angles to which axis there are six char- 
acteristic jilanes, the relative jiositions of which to 
some extent depend n}K)n the refracting media and 
Ilnur forms and mutual distances, Imt wliieh also 
pr<>s('nt certain invariable jiropiuties and mutual 
relations. These six jilanes are ( 1 ) the incidental 
focal plane ( F, fig. 1 ) ; (2) the incidental juincipal 
lilarie, F, and (8) the incidental nodal plane, N ; 
(4, .5, and G) the refractional princi)»al, nodal, and 
focal ]dane.s, 1*', M', and Fh The principal 
juoperties of these; jilanes an; ; all peuicils eif rays 



converging from any point on the incidental focal 
plane F (provided in this as in all other cases 
that no ray is so far from the axis as to give ri.se 
to spherical aberration) emerge parallel to one 
another; conversely, all rays inciaent parallel to 
one another come to a focus at a point in the 
second focal plane F'. An object on one juincipal 
plane, P, has an equal-sized image on the other, P'. 
Any ray appearing on incidence to make for the 
point where one nodal plane, N, cuts the axis, 
emerges parallel to its former course, hut ajiparently 
coming from the corresponding point in the second 
nodal jilane, N'. Kays arriving parallel to the 
axis pass on emergence through the axial point of 
the focal plane F' ; rays posing through the corre- 
sponding point in plane F emerge parallel to the 
axis. These axial points are the Foci of the lens- 
system. These properties are diagrammatically 
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shown, with exaggeration of tlie distances of the 
rays from the axis, in fig. 1. 

In this diagram the six planes are represented 
as equidistajit ; they are generally not so ; their 



position has to ho calculated, Tlio calculalion 
(see Pendlehury, Jj'nscs (ittd Si/.sfrtus oj l^oiaes) 
necessitates the usii of standard formuhe involving 
continued fractions ; the physical princijile under- 
lying these is that the imagi* (real or viitual) 
produced hy one ridracling suiface is taken as 
the object of the next, and so on in succession 
until the position and deviation of the emergent 
lays is estahlished. The lixed relations hetween 
the mutual distances of the.se iilanes are : h'N — 
P'F' ; K'N' -- 1*1'’; and I’F = l*'F7/>i, where /x is 
the* ratio hetween the* ndractive index of the final 
and that of the original mcidium. The matter is 
greatly Himnlilicd when, as in the oidiiiaryca.se, 
the final and (Ik- oiiginal media arcc the same (lens 
or telescope in (nr)\ tlien /w = 1, each nodal plane 
c.oiiieid(‘H with the corresponding principal plane', and 
FP = I'’'!''. 'Phe diagram takes the form indicated 
hy fig. 2. if we come now to the simplest case, 
that of a single thick lens in air (fig. 8), the 
standard formuhe, ac<;ording to this methocl, are 
AF - _ jxrr' (/i 1) ir j - \) • A'F' = 
fxrr’ - ■■■( ~ix 1 )7r7 .x ( /x ~ I ) ; A P = - trj A ; A'P' = 
- fr7 A andl’l'' = - P'l'’' - — /xi'r'jAifi — 1); wluue 
A stands for ■{m(F - ?•) f (/i - 1 ) / ^. In these 
formuhe r is the radius of the V suiface, measured 
towards the centre and towards the right ; r that 
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of the A' surface, measured in the same way ; t is 
AA', the thickness of the lens ; /x is its rcnactive 
index as comjiaied with that of the surrounding 
medium, e.g. air. As an examjde, let us apply 
these formuhe to a biconvex lens of crown glass, 
/i—l'500: let the ra<lii he ?• = + 4 inches at A 
and - 6 (negative because measured to the 
left) at A' ; and let the thickness be 1 inch. Put- 
ting these numerical values instead of the letters 
ill the formula", we get AF- -469 inches; F is 
4'69 inches from (to the left of) the A surface. 
A'F' - +4 ‘55 inches; F' is 4 ‘55 inches from A'. 
AP~+0-28; the principal plane is *to the right 
of A, inside the lens. AT^=-0-41; the second 
principal plane is to the left of A', inside the lens. 
The two principal planes are therefore hoth inside 


the lens, 0*31 inch apart, and are nearer the more 
curved face of the lens. The distance FP = F'P', 
between either focus and the corresponding princi- 
pal plane, is 4 ‘90 inches, and this is the /oca/ dis- 
tance or the focal length of the lens ; this, not the 
distance between the focus and tlie centre or the 
surface of the lens. The two focal distances arc 
equal ; hence if we could l>y reversing the lens 
make* the principal planes exchange places, the 
action of the lens would be tlie same in hoth posi- 
tions ; hut this cannot he done with an unsym- 
metrical thick lens hy simply revmsing it in its 
setting, on account of the unsymnietii(;al position 
of the planes witliin the lens. If we take the ten 
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Fig. 4. 

ea.scs in which the lenses are rcspi'ctividy : ( 1 ) bicon- 
vex (/• positive, r' ncgativi* ; cquiconv(‘x if - /• := 
T ); (2) plano-convex (r - infinitv and !//• - 0; /*' 
negative); (3) convexo-plane (r-H, r' -- lulinity, 
l/r'-O); (4) biconcave (r-, /■' t ) ; (5) ]ihui’o- 
concave (r- oo, ?•' -i- ) ; ((>) concavo-])lane (; , 

/•'■X'); (7) convex meniscus (r , r' + , r' gicatci 
than /•) ; (8) concave meniscus (/• -, r' - , r mimer- 
icalJy grcati'i- than r'); (9) convexo-concave (/• | , 
/•' -t-, /• gi eater than r') ; (10) concavo-con\ ex {r - , 
r' /•' nuiiK'rically greater than /■) — \\(' find, on 
giving the projier sigms to the rcspccti\c li'ims 
in the standard formula' above, that in lenses with 
a fiat face one of the prineipal planes coinciiles 
with the vertex of the curved surfaiic ; that m all 
double concave and juacth ally in all double convex 
li'iiscs the piincipal jdanes are within the lens ilsi'lf ; 
tluit 111 lenses 7 ami 8 tlii' plain's lie outsidi' the 
corn ex face until the (toncave face is llat tciied so 
far as to draw one of them ujion the lens ; ami 
that in lenses 9 ami 10 the planes lie outside the 
concave suiface until its curvatuie increases so fai 
as to draw the nearci olane into tlu* li'iis. We 
also find that in all simjdc lenses wliosc edges a,r(‘ 
tliinner than their centres l*F is ncgativi* (ke. F is 
to the left of P), and the lens makes parallel ravs 
incident upon it. to convergi' upon some point in 
the opposite focal plane ; while in thick-edged 
lenses PF is ]>ositive and P'F' negative, and Iho 
planes lie in tlie ord(*r F'PP'F, those rays whicli 
were parallel before incidence being divergent on 



emergence, and holding a course as if they had 
come from some point on that focal plane which 
lie.s on the same side of tlie lens as the source itself. 
When the incident rays are parallel to the axis and 
t/O each other, on emergence they converge really 
upon the opposite focu.s of a tliin-edgetf lens or 
appear to diverge from the virtual focus of a thick- 
edged lens. 
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When the incident rays diverge from a point not 
on the focal plane they come to a focns at a delinite 
point elsewlieie tlian on the second focal plane. 
Fig. 5 diagrammatical ly illustrates this for a con- 
vergent lens. A nencil from X conveiges on X' : 
the geometry of the lignre shows (hy similar tri- 
angles) that FP/XP -f- F'P'/X'P' = L Hence, if 
PF or P'F', the focal length, ho written f, and the 
distances XP and X'P' be written d ana d\ then, 
numerically, f(\Jd -f Ijd') — 1. Fig. 6 illustrates 



the same thing for a (liv(>rgont lens: FP/XP 
F'P'/X'P' — - I, or, numerically, fid ~ fjd' — ~ i.. 
These equations give;, numerically, the relations 
lKitw<>cn d and d,\ the distances of the object X 
and the image X' reRj)ectivelv from the conesjM)nd- 
ing luineipal planes P and P', The gencial num- 
erical formula which coveis tlu'sc ndations is that 
if i/ = XP and ^/' = X'P' and PF = P'F' f 
bi'ing tak(‘n as numcric.ally negative in convergent 
and positive in divergent lenses, then 


, 1 I 
■'w' d'l 


If an object oceujw a jdane ])assing through X at 
right angles l-o tin* axis, the corresponding image 
will (altei ration apart) Ihmh a similar j>lane passing 
through Fig. 7 shows rays from three points 
of an object jiassing through the nodal points P 
and P' and emerging parallel to their former courses. 



The size of the image is easily seen to bo to that of 
the object as f/' is toff. In a convergent lens the 
image of a distant object is inverted aiidmrf; there 
is a real crossing of rays in the image, and the real 
image is formed suspended, as it were, in space, 
invisible from ijoints not in the path of the rays ; a 
screen of card, of ground glass, or of tissue paper 
may be placed so as to coincide with the real image, 
which then becomes visible on the screen : if tlie 
eye be removed to a sufficient distance in the path 
of the rajw the inverted real image in space itself 
becomes visible as an object in space between the 
lens and the observer, an inverted reproduction of 
the original object ; and this inverted copy is, for 
all distances between the object and the lens ex- 
ceeding twice the focal length, smaller than the 
ori^nal object, and for all such distances between 
twice and once the focal length it is greater than 
it. When the object is placed within the focal 
distance d is leas thany, and d' is therefore numer- 


ically negative ; the image is virtual ; no screen 
will at any place receive an image ; but the rays 
come to the eye as if they had proceeded from a 
larger object more remote from the lens on the 
origiual side of it ; whence such lenses are com- 
monly employed as magnifying glasses. Whenever 
the image formed is a real one the object and the 
image are interchangeable ; an obj(*c(; placed in 
the position of the real image will ]>roduce a real 
imago on a screen placed in ilu! position of the 
original object. A comparison of lig. fi with figs. 
5 and 7 will show that the virtual image formed 
by a divergent lens is smaller than the object and 
is not inverted. 

In all these cases the lenses are supposed to have 
an ajqueciable thickness. If, however, we assume 
that the thickness is negligible, the formula* given 
above are modified by snpin ession of all terms con- 
taining t; they beconn^ simply PF = A b' y 

- I j or 1//-=. - (y - 1 ) ( 1/r - 1/r') ; 

and AF = 0. Whence the primnpal planes coalesce 
ami blend with the surfaces ; and the ordinary lens- 
formulm are obtained, in which f\ the focal dis- 
tance, means half the distance between llio two 
focal points. I'lie result is only approxinuite, as 
the numerical example alrea(ly discussed will 
show when treated in this way. There r — f 4 ; 
r' = - 6 ; ya = 1 '^iOO ; whence /= ~ {^ ( 1 + S ) } — 

- 4*8 inches, and the distance hel-ween the two 
foci is inferred to be 9‘0 inches ; whereas we have 
])teviously seen this distance (including I’P') to l)e 
10 *24 inc,b(*s. l)n the assumidion now made, a 
lens is n'versible ; for in the formula we find that 
when the radii exchange places both change their 
signs, the result being the same. On giving the 
proper signs and n..;neri<!al values to r and r' in 
the simplified formula, it is easy to arrive at the 
numerical value of / for a lens of any form : if / he 
negative, the lens is convergent (thin-edged); if 
positive, it is divergent. Then, / having l)een 
found, the relation between f d, and d' can be 
found by giving d and / their ])ro]ier signs and 
minierieal values in the general equation //^^ + f/d' 

- - 1. If we find d/ negative we infer a virtual, 
if itositive a real image. P'or example, a crown- 
glass lens (m — 1 '500), biconcave ; r - - 4 inches ; 

/= + 4; I//= -(1-5- / = 

4 4, a div(*rgent lens. Object at distance, say, 
d = 196in<‘h(-*s ; .*. d' = - 196/50 — - 3*9*2 inches ; a 
virtual imago, smaller than the object in the ratio 
of 3-92 to 196, or one to fifty. Again, a similar lens, 
but biconvex ; r = 4 ; /•' = - 4 ; .'.f— - 4 inches, a 
convergent lens. Let the object be at 204 inches ; 
d = 204 ; /= - 4 ; .\d' — 4*08 inclujs — a nuil image, 
smaller in the ratio of 4*08 to 204, or one to fifty. 
Let the object be at d = 3^ inches ; :.d' — - 28 and 
the image is virtual, enlarged in the ratio of 28/3^, 
or eightfold, by the use of the Ions as a magnifying 
glass. The nearer the object to the focus the 
greater the enlargement. To make the iimige 
equal in size to the object, d must be equal to d' : 
then - f/d -f - fjd = - 1 = - 2fld ; and d' = d = 
2f. With a convergent lens adjust the positions so 
that the object and its image on a screen are of the 
same size ; then they are at a distance of four time.s 
the focal length from each other. In this way, 
neglecting the thickness, the focal length of a con- 
vergent lens may be ascei tained. Hut we may find 
the true, focal length of a convergent lens, say of a 
camera lens ; focus on an olqect or known size, say a 
scale, at any <listance ; the real image on the screen 
( or the developed photographic plate ) reproduces the 
original on the scale of m ; 1. Mark the amount 
of extension of the camera. Repeat this with the 
object at some other distance ; the reproduction is 
now on the scale nf : 1 ; the camera-extension has 
been altered by e inches, which we can readily 
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measiire. Tlien this e — {m ' wliich gives f 
in incheH. If the liivst foeiiHHing be on infinity, we 
need only one, plate ; tlien the additional extension 
refjnired lor fcMaissing on tins, e inehes, ~vij\ and 
f-^(<-l)n) incihes, from nodal jioint to screen. 
A diveigent lens has its focal length approxi- 
mately measured by conjoining it with a conver- 
gent one, which neutralises or overbalances its 
elleet : if h be Llie focal length of tlie conver- 
gent eouibination, - f that of the convergent 
lens, and /'(unknown) that of the divergent lens, 

^ L- ^ 

f+ f- f : 

the (!e,viati<*n prodinied by a lens is inversely ))ro- 
portional to its foeal length, and the ef|nation 
slates the pioposition, ajiproxiinately, that the 
conv<‘rgenee piodnee.d liy tiiC one, together with 
the divergence produced by thc! otlnu, is eipial l-o 
the convergencf! produced by the combination. 

When the. liglit from an object is mi.ved the 
refiactivc indc.v /x ditriu's for each cfihiur; the dis- 
tance of thc image is diirmenl for each spisUral 
colour ; thus a sei ies of images are formed behind 
one another, tlu^ violet in front and (Ik* red Ixdiind ; 
tluise luddnd aie laigeraud overlap, and theiefore 
the image ap|)(‘ars to have a spectral fnnge of 
coloui, red outside. 'I’o prevent this chromatic, 
alien at ion imag<*s of t wo or more colours, say 1,he 
blue and oiange, should lie brought to thc same 
plains and lx* of t he same size ; this is done foi l.wo 
colours oi wav(‘ lengths by eombiiiing a <*rown- 
glass eon vei gent of excessive power with a Hint- 
glass iliveigent. lens; tin* curvatures aie so dio.scn 
that tile sjiectial dispersion nrodueed by thc one 
is eomiieusated by the r<‘-eomriination produced by 
the otlier ; but, since in the two mati'i ials the re- 
fractions and dispersions are not pro|x>itional to 
one aiiotlicr, t here remains a balance of deviation 
acc.omplislu'd without chromatic dispersion. New 
ton thouglit ilispersion and deviation to be always 
projiortional to oiu* another, and a.chromatism 
therefore impossible ; Dr Hall in 17d3 found this 
not to he so, and made ai'liromatic lenses, hut <lid 
not. publish his discovery. Dollond in 1757 first 
intiixliiced achrornatie lenses. When two colours 
aie acliromatised there is still some (dironuatic 
alien JitioM as regards thc rest; to bring a greater 
nuniix‘r of colours to the same focus reejuires a 
greater uumher of lefracting sui faces. 

In all the prec(*diug it lias heeii assumed that the 
lenses are narrow, or that th<* pencils of rays fall 
on thecentie of the face, and tliat the objects are 
small. When the object is viewed by the lens 
uu<h*r a wide angle a plane object give.s an ellip- 
soidal, paraboloidal, or nyperholoidal image, which, 
when le.d, cannot be wholly received in focus upon 
a jilam* scnxui ; and oblique rays fail to converge 
upon pnx-ise points, and lieiic.e, even on a screen 
so curved as to receive the ohliipie pencils of rays 
when at their greatest concentration, the image 
will not he e,(|ually distinct all over. Further 
(spherical abi'iralion ), if the lens he too wide, or 
its curvature too considerable, the rays falling on 
difFerent zozies of tlie lens are, as it were, received 
by prisms of ditl'eront angle ; those incident on 
exterior zones are more sharply refracted than 
those nearer the axis, and their locus lies at a jioint 
some distance nearer the lens than the geometrical 
focus (longitudinal aberration), and the image is 
thus distorted, so that the image of a sipiaro object 
formed by a single convex lens appears to be tlrawm 
out at the corners, and that fornu^d by a concave 
lens appears to have its corners s(|ueez.ed in ; 
besides which there is blurring, for pencils incident 
near the edge have their foci not even on the axis, 
but short of it. To remedy these defects, which 
cannot all 1x3 thoroughly dealt with at the same 


time, various ‘aplaiiatic ’ combinations of lenses of 
different curvatnies have to l>e emjilo’yed to build 
up a compound ‘eiiuivalent lens ;’ and tlie.se com- 
binations have to be adapted to the particular pur- 
pose for which the lens-sysLem is to he used (see 
Southall, L!covi(‘triccd Optics, 1911 ). 'I'he property 
of ref 1 acting light-rays possessed by lense.s neces- 
sarily applies also to heat and actinic laj^s ; whence 
the use of lenses as hiirning glas.ses (in whitdi 
parallel heat rays from the sun are brought to a 
focus at the pnncijial heat-focus of the lens ) and 
photogiaphic len.ses. The heat lOcus is somewhat 
farth(‘i from, the actinic^ focus rii'aict to, the U'lis 
than the light foe IKS i.s ; but, by thc application of 
the principles of correction for clirouintic aliena- 
tion, thc visual and the actinic foci aie, in the last 
case, made to coini'ide. 

Lent (O, K. Lciictev — iii'.r. Lenz, ‘s]n ing;’ Lr. 
Tcssurdkostc ; lail. Qucidragcsnntf — liciue It.il 
(Jiuii rsnuff, 8ji. CiKtrcsnia, Fr. ('(irnnc), the jiciiod 
ol fasting before Kastci. Such an ohseivaiice was 
old even in the days of Ircn.'ciis, luit wit lion t any 
uiiifminily- some fasted one day, oLlicrs two ; hut 
the peiiod was gradually ext-eiuied by the 4lh cen- 
tury to about forty days. The (Irceks from the 
(ith century have commenced Iheii abstinence tiom 
meat on the Mondiiy in Sexagesima week, ami 
from cheese, i^xc., on t in* Monday in D.iiimniagesiiua 
we.ek ; Snmlays and Satuidajs and the Kesst of the 
Annunciation h<*ing deducted. In the West only 
Sundays weie exei'pted fioiii the fast, v^'hicll some- 
l,iim*s began wil.li Sexagesima oi ti>uimiuag,csiiua, 
until, ill the Sth or 9th centuiy, it was lliially Fixed 
t,o commence with Ash Wediiesda;v (q-'-), he(\\'ecii 
which day and Fastei -Sunday ( omill ing tlie Sun 
days, on which thc fast is not observed ) loil_\ cleui 
days intervene. The ngoiir of the ancient ohserv- 
an<*<*, which excluded all flesh, and even the so- 
ealled ‘white meats,’ is now much ichived , hut 
the jirineiple of permitting hut om* ni(;al, with a 
slight lefoction or collation, is evei y w lu're iiUained. 
In the Anglican CMiurcli Lent is r(*taincd as a 
c.liuicli .season of the calendar, with special si’i - 
vices, and proper collects and i>rav(“is; hut the 
observance of the fast is left to the disci ction of 
each individual Six* F.VSl' ; also 11 or. \ Wkkk. 

Lt'll 111 Sill* Wir.i.iAM ( 1591 IhOli), liainstcr, was 
horn ill lleiilev, entcicd St. Alban Hall, ()\ford, 
and was Speaker of tlie Ixing I ’ai lia.nieni ( l()-10-53). 
He vva.s again made Sneaker in l(j54, and in 1057 
became one of (’roni weirs peers. 

Li-lltiblllsU’IsiC’ea*, an order of dicotyledon 
ons plants, with lipi>ed (lowers. It has intimate 
lelations with Scropliulariucea*. It contains iieaily 
900 known .species, all hei haceous, and all living 
in water or marsluss. 'I'liey abound chielly in the 
tropics. A few species of Bladderwort (see. IN- 
SKCTIVOKOUS Plants) and Huttervvort (q.v.) are 
its only repiesentative.s in Britain. 

LeiiticelK« See Bakk. 

Lentil (/ ms esci(lcnfa), an annual plant belong- 
ing to the order Leguniinosa*. It is a native of 
the countries bordering on the Meditenanean, 
and has been cultivated fioni the veiy eailiest 
times. In Kgypt and Syiia it is still made into 
pottage, ami another favourite mode of cook- 
ing it in those countiies is by paichiiig it in a 
frying-pan. The lentil is extensively , cultivated 
in the wanner parts of (Germany, France, and the 
south of Europe generally. It is also cultivated 
to some extent in Asia. The Hindus, in common 
with the Egyptians, regard it, as the best food oxi 
which to undeitiike long iouiiieys or laborious 
work. Flour of lentils is highly nutritious, and 
contains, according to Plavfair, more nitrogenous 
matter than any other edible leguminous jilant. 
Eiiihotf found in ,9840 parts of lentils 1260 parts 
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stavch and 1433 parts analogous to animal matter. 
Tlie footla known as Revalentn aruhtca and Krva- 
lenta arabii'a ( woi’ds cotnpounde<l of the l>otanical 
names Ervtiui Lr.ns) are simply specially prepared 
lorms of the flour of 
lentils, in no way 
snpeiior to the ordin- 
aiy Hour which can he 
])Ui chased at greatly 
less prices. Mix(‘d 
with iiejLs in the mak- 
ing ol pea soup, lentils 
diminish the tendency 
to flatulence, and lentil 
soup is much esteemed 
hy vegetarians and 
others in liritain. By 
Itoman Catholics len- 
tils are eaten during 
Lent, holh in soujis 
and in tin* form of haii- 
cot, as a suhstitulo lor 
llesh-food. The lentil 
is a wt'uk, stiaggling 
plant, randy e\c(‘eding 
IS inches high, ofUui 
much more dMartisl, 
having ]tinnato lea,ves 
tei m mating in tendiils. 

'file llowei's arc; wliite, 
lilac, or pale hlue, small, 
a, ml loimed like those Lentil, 

of a ])ea. '[’here aie 

three \a,iie(i(»s of lentil lecognised in the (‘ountries 
m 'w hich it is culti\ated : the small brown, which is 
the lightest llavoured and the best esteemed for 
soups and haricots ; the yellow variety, which is 
slightly larger; a.nd the lentil of Ihovence, which 
lias seeds as large as a small pea, but is better 
aiJpieci.ited as foddi'r for eattle than for the grain 
as food for ma,n. It has laam frequently suggested 
that lentil might lx* grown as an agricultural crop 
in Britain, ami its cultivation has been attetnj)be<l, 
hut without succ,eas, not so much from deficiency 
of warmth as from (>\(!ess of alinospheric moisture, 
it is sown at the rate of about lA hushel per acre, 
and its cultivation and harvesting are similar to 
lliose of the Tan* (<].v, ), to whiidi it is related. 
Tile produce in grain is fully a fourth less than 
(hat of the tare, and in respect of straw it does 
not .\ield a third of the weight of that cioj). The 
grain, however, on the Conliiient .sells at twice 
t he; [)i ice of ])eas. 

Lciitilli, a town of Sicily, stands east of Lake 
Lmitini, near the site of the ancient Leoiitini, 17 
miles by rail S. hy AV. of (’atania. Pop. 26,000. 

Leo* the lifth sign of tlie Zodiac (q.v.). 

Leo* the name of thirteen among the popes of 
the Itoman (kitliolic Church, of wiiom tlie following- 
call for particular notice.— Lko I., suruanied ‘the 
(irejit,' who is held a saint of the Homan Catholic 
Chureli, ami is one of the most eminent of the 
Latin Fathers, w;ih born of a distinguished family 
at Boiiie about the end of the 4th century. On 
the death of Si.xtus III. in 440 Leo Avas chosen 
as his smumssor. It is in Ids pontilicate that the 
regndar sei ii^s of pa])al letters and deiwetals may be 
said to commence. Leo’s letters, addressed to all 
parts of i8he church, exhibit ]u-odigi()us activity and 
zeal, and are used by Homan Cvintroversialists as 
an evidence of the extent of the jurisdiction of the 
Roman see. In a council held at Rome in 449 he 
set aside the proceedings of the Council of Ephesus, 
which had pronounced in favour of Eutyches (q.v. ), 
summoned a new council at Chalcedon, in which 
his legates presided, and in which Leo’s celebrated 
^ Dogmatical Letter ’ was accepted ‘ os the voice of ! 


Peter.’ He inter] losed with Attila ( q. v. ) in defence 
of the Homan city and peojde, and subseipiently 
with Genseric (q.v.). Leo died at Horne in 461. 
His works, the most important of which are his 
Letters and Sermons, were first printed in 1479, 
and afterwards by Qiiesnel (2 vois. Paris, 1675); 
but much better editions are those of Oacciari 
(1753-55) and Ballerini (1757). See hooks by 
Arcndt ( 1835), Perthel ( 1843), Saint-tdiorori ( 1846), 
Core (1880), and Foltoc (Lib. Fathers, xii., 1896). 

The ])ontificate of Lp:o ITT. is chietly noticeable 
as the ejiocb of the formal establishment of the 
Flnipire of the West. He was a native of Horne, 
and succeeded Hadrian I. in 795. During the 
greater part of the 8th eentiiiy the popes, 
thr-ough the jiractical withdrawal of the Eastern 
orni»erors, had exercised a teinpoial HU]uemacv 
in Jionie, which was fully r-ecogtiised hy the gift 
of Pepin, and jilaced uruh'r the protectorate of 
the Frank sovereigns, who ri'ceived tlu^ title of 
Patrician. 'J’he pontificate of Leo, however, was a 
troubled one, and in 799 he was tr-eate<l with much 
violence, and obliged to Hee to Sjioleto, whence he 
afterwarils repaired to Paderhorn, in order to hold 
a conference with (Hrarlemagne. On his return to 
Home he was reci'ived with much honour by the 
Homans, and the chiefs of the consjiiracy against 
him wore sentenced to banishment. In the follow- 
ing year (800) Charlemagne, having conn? t-o Home, 
was solemnly crowned and saluted enrperor hy the 
})O]) 0 , and the teirrpor-al sovereignty of the pope 
over the Homan city and state was ibi-ntallv estab- 
lished, under the suzerainty, lunvever, of the em- 
peror-. In 804 Leo visited (Huirlernagne ;rt his 
court at Aix-la-Chapelle. With (JharleinaL'-ne’s 
sn(‘(‘(*.ssor, Louis le Dchoutraii’e, Leo was embroiled 
in a dispute about the right of sovereign jurisdic- 
tion in Home, which had not been broirght to a 
conclusion when li(M) died in 816. 

Lko X., (liovaniri de’ Medici, the si'coiid son 
of Lorenzo the Magnificiuit, was born at Florence 
in December 1475. Fi-om his cradle he was 
destined to the ecclesiastical career. His educa- 
tion Avas entrusted to the ablest sidiolais of the 
age; and through the influeirce of his fatlier 
with I*ope Innocent VIIl. ho was created cardinal 
at the unprecedented age of thirteen years, in 
1488. In the expulsion of the Medici from Flor- 
ence, after the death of Lorenzo, the young 
cardinal Avas included, and he used the occasion as 
an opportunity for foreign travel. He Avas em- 
ployed as legate by Julius 11. ; and during the Avar 
with the French he Avas taken prisenei in the 
battle of Havenna, hut soon afterwards i*flected 
his escape. On the death of .fulius 11., in 1513, 
(-anlinaf de’ Medici AA'^as chosen {lOpe at the early 
age of thirty-seven, under the name of Leo X. His 
first a|)pointnient of the tAvo great scliolai-s Bern bo 
an<l ksadoleto as his seci-etaries Avas a ])ledge of 
the favour towards leartihig which Avas the charac- 
teristic of his ]K)Trtiii(;ate ; hut he did not neglect 
the more niateiial inter ests of the church and the 
Homan see. He hronght to a successful c.oitchi- 
sion the fifth (Jonncil of the Lateral! (see (Jouncml) 
and the schism which Avas threatened by the rival 
(Council of Pisa. He concluded a concordat with 
Francis I. of France, which continmxl to i-i'gulute the 
French church till the Hevoliition. In the ))olitical 
relations of the Homan see he consoliilated and, 
in some degree, extended the re-conquests of his 
warlike predecessor, Julius II., although he also used 
his position and his influence for the aggrandise- 
ment of his family. His desertion of the alliartce 
of Francis I. for that of his rival, (Jiailes V., 
although the subject of much criticism, avhh dictated 
hy a sound consideration of the interests of Italy. 
But it is most of all as a jiation of learning and 
art that the reputation or Leo has Jived with 
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|*o8terity. Himself a scliolar, ho loved learning for 
Its own hfike ; and his coiii t was the meeting- point 
of all tin* scholars of Italy and the world. He 
foumh'd a (ireek college in Rome, and established 
a L reck j)reM.H, which he endowed mnnificently (see 
Kkn aissance ). In llui encouragement of art he was 
no less munilicent. Fainting, sculpture, architec- 
tuie w(n(^ e()ually favoured ; and it is to his vast jm)- 
jeet for the rebuihling of St Feter's, and to the step 
to which he had recourse for procuring the necessary 
funds — his j>erniit(-ing the j)reaching of an indul- 
gence, (jiie of the condilions of obtaining wdiieh was 

I lie contribution to this work that the first rise 
of th(' Reformation in (leiniany is ascribed. He 
hims(‘lj si'cnis to hav(‘ regaided the movement as 
of little in)])ortance, d(vscri)»ing it as ‘a siiuablde 
junong tli(^ friars;’ and though he eondeinned 
the ])roposiLions of Taither, ami issued a coinmis 
Sion to in(|nire into his doctrines, his nnsisnies 
on the whole wen*, not marked by much Ke\eiity. 

I I is j)(‘rsonal habits were in keeping with his taste 
— sj)lendid and muni(ic<*ut in the liighest degi(‘«* : 
hut in his moral conduct la* niaintaim;d a strict 
pro[)riety, and his chaiacter, altimngh not free 
from the stain of ne|)olisni, the vie*!* of that ag(i, 
and moH* mod(*lU‘<l on the ideal of an enlighl(‘n<*d 
piinc<* than on that of a zealous and ascetic 
churchman, was ))eyond all imputation of uinvortlii- 
nesH or iiH'guhuity. His death, which occurred 
rat liei sudd(>nly on 1st December 1521, during the 
public! lejoicings in Rome for the taking of Milan, 
was by some ascribed to poison ; but there seems 
no s(did reason for the suspicion. 

Sec b’oscoi', hi((' and Pont ificate of Leo A'. (IKO.5); 
.Aiiditi, df f^eon X. (titli ed. fSHd); TIcryein other, 
Li on IS .V. Jif'i/estii (1884 cl sk/.); Ranke, Hi.dorii <>! tin 
l^oju's , iSymoiids, Itc'iiiiisHwner in Itahi (1875 8(»); M. 
t’rcighton, Ilislorii of the Papaett dart tnj tin licioi'iimtion. 
(vols. ni.-v. 1887 94); H. M. Vaughan, 'J'ln Midtri 
Popes ( 19h8 ). 

liViO Xllf., tlie ‘ioSth Roman ]>on till', was born 
at Caipiiictn, the son of (k>uut Ludovico lk>eci, 
2<l March 1810. From the .lesnit (killege of Viterbo 
ami tin* si'hools of the ('ollegio Romano, Joachim 
Fecci pioeeeded to the College; of JMoble Fcclesi- 
astics, where he greatly distinguished himself in 
matln‘inatics, physics, and jihilosojdiy. In 1S,*1() 
he sustaineil a jiublic disputation in the last- 
nanuMl branch of braining, and cairied oil' tin* Inst 
niz(!. Il(* also freipiented the schools of the 
toman Univeisity to leain canon ami civil law. 
Having hccaine Doctor of Laws, he was aiipointed 
hy Fop«' (iu'goiv XVI.’ a doim'stic prelate and 
R(der(*ndary ol ilu; Si^gnatnra in 18.17. He then 
took holy orders, received from the pope the 
title of prothonotary apostolic, and was a])])oinl.(!d 
in succession apostolic delegate at Bem'V(*nlo, 
Ffjrugia, and S|>oleto. He was a vigorous ad- 
ministiatoi-, and while at Renevento ]>nt a stoji 
to brigandage. Sent to Ilelgiuin as nuncio in 
1841, he was crcateil arcUhislioji of Damietta to 
qualify him for tlie ollice. Three years later he 
was mnninat<'(l archbishop of Ft*rngia, and in Uie 
consistory ol December U), 1851, be w'as created 
a cardinal by Fins IX. He was a member of 
several of the eoiigregalions of eaidinals — includ- 
ing those of the- (Vnincil of Rites ami of Rishops 
and Regulars -ami in Seoternber 1877 he was 
selected hy tlie jiope to lill tlie ollice of Cardinal 
(’amorlengo of the Holy Roman (Jiurcli. In that 
important capacity he bad control of all business 
except foreign arf’airs. Upon the death of l*iiis 
IX. ill 1878 Cardinal Fecci was elected as the 
repre.sentaf ive of the Moderates. , He assumed 
the title of Loo XI 11., and adoj>te<l an opposite 
policy to that of his predecessor. He restoied 
the hierarchy in Scotland, and compo.sod the 
religious difliculty with Germany, so that when 


a dispute aro.se in 1885 between Germany and 
Spain to the ownership of the Caroline Lslands 
he was requested by Frince Bismarck to act as 
arbitrator. In political matters Leo permitted the 
Irish bishops to indulge their own views; but in 
May 1888 he issued a decree denouncing the methods 
adopted in the Irish Flan of Campaign. He mani- 
fested enlightened view's in many directions, but on 
questions allecting the church and his own status 
as poutin' he held staunchly to his riglit.s. He 
regarded himself as the despoiled so\’ereigu f>f 
Itome, and as a pri.soner at the Vatican ; refused 
the income voted him by the Italian pailiainent; 
and persistently declined to recogiiisi; the Jaw of 
guarantees. He protested .ugainst lieresv and ‘ god- 
le.ss ’ .s(!lio<ds, and in his ency(;lieals atfirmed tliat 
the only solution of the socialistic prolilcin is the 
inllncnci; of the papacy. He constrained the French 
eleigy and the h'remdi inomii ('hists to accA'pt the 
Kipublic, hut encoiiragtsl the, Hungarian Catholics 
to oj)j)o.se tli(! ci\il maniage law (1894). In 1881 
lie op(!n(Ml the aiehives of the Vatican lor hisl.oii- 
cal investigations, and lie maile liimstdf jier.sonally 
know'll as a ])oet, ehitilly in the Latin tongue. 
The jubilee of his episcopate in 1891 w'as (sdebrated 
<‘V(*ii more lieartily than that of his priesthood in 
1887. In 1891) lie issued an encyclical pionouncing 
Anglican orders null and void ; and his t‘n<*yclic!il 
of 1992 comh'inned the ath<*-ism and imilciialiMn of 
modern ]>bih).s<)])liical systems, lie dii'd ‘2()th July 
1901, at the ]>atiiarclial age of ninety-1 liree. 

See Leonts XIII, Pont. Max Carinina (1888), iind the 
T avc.s by De VVaul ( M uii.stui', 1878), Vbdn-n (I’aiiN, 1879), 
O’lhiilly (Colegnn, 1887). Serclai'S (I’aii.s, 1894), Jeyes 
(1890), M'Carthy (189(>), X.irfon ( trail'?. J899) ; sec* also 
Ins Addresses, cVc., m The Pope and the People { 1895) 
Leo 111.* ‘the Isaurian,’ rulei (718-41) of the 
Ryzantine Fminre (i] v.). 

Leo Africaiiiis (-properly vVihassan iijn 
MoiiaimmI':!) AiavazZ'.N), a Cordoian Mooi, who 
at the close, of the loili cent my imule extensive 
tiavelsin noitliein Afneaaml Asm. Minoi. k'alliiig 
into tin* hands of pirates, he was sent to Koine, 
ami ac.cejited (.Jiristianil y ; hut is said to havi* 
i(*turm*d to his oM iailli. lie hdt- an nccouiit of 
his ,\fri(*!i,n lia.v»*ls in Italian, which, liist printed 
by Ramnsio in 1550, was foi long the ehic'f soiuee 
of iufoi inalion as to (lie Sudan. 

LeobsiliUt/, a town in (h*rman Uppei Silesia, 
24 inil(‘s by rail NW. of Ratiboi, has huge corn- 
markets ; ]«)p. 11,000. 

Leo'cliares» fuie of the mo.st distinguished 
sculptors of the Atticbohool ol tln*4lh cental y 15. C., 
was a pupil of Seojias, and I’liny ascribes to him 
(lie seulptuies on the w'(*si side of the Mausoleum 
((|.v.). He was one of (he piivileged aitists Avho 
w'cre permitted to make porliaiks of Alexander the 
Great. J'hr(*e statues of i^eii.s aie known to have 
been exeenteil by liim. His ‘Ganymede i-,anied 
oil' ]jy an Kagle’ was famous thiougliuut the 
ancient w'oild. In collaboration with Jjvsippus be 
proilnced a colossal group in bronze, which repre- 
senteil Alexander at a lion -hunt, while In* him- 
self W'as responsible for elii vselephfintine statues 
of Alexander and liD family. The w'oiks of 
Lem'hares are all lost, but then* is a copy of the 
Ganymede in the Vatican ; and a bust of Alexander 
may he a copy of one of Ids. 

Leo llebraus. See Abakiianel. 

Leomluster (pvonounced Lemstcr), a market- 
town of Herefordshire, on the Lug, 13 miles N. of 
Herefoid. A moiiasteiy was founded here in 658; 
and the line church of a later priory presents every 
style from Norman to Perpendicular. It w'as 
lestored in 1866, and enlarged in 1879. The quaint 
old timber Butter fho.ss or Markethall ( 1633) was 
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in 1 855 transferred to a new site to make room for 
au Italian town-liall ; there is also a corn exchanjje. 
There is a ^^reat trade in cattle, sheep, pigs, fruit, 
hoi)s, and cider. Incorporated as a inunicij>al 
borough by Queen Maiy, Leominster till 186S re- 
lurne.d two members, and till 1885 one. Pop. 5500. 

Leoil, ill' ancient kingtlom of Sj)ain, equivalent 
gmieiitlly to the modern provinces of Lcbn, 
Palencia, Valladolid, Zamora, and Salamanca. It 
was the eailiest Christian kingdom, next after 
Asturias, to be formed in Spain, after the Moorish 
wav(; of comjuest Ixsgan to rec.ede. It dates fiom 
the lOtli century, and was united with Castile first 
by Pfudimind tin; (Treat in 1037, and finally in 
1230 riie modern prorivcc lias an aiea of 0000 
sq, m. and a jiopulation of 430,000. 'J'he counti'y, 
which is iiitcisected by the Douro ami the Minho, 
is mouiiiaiMous, being invaded on the north by 
the ( \‘LMtal)i ian Mountains. The soil is gcnei ally 
fertile. 'I’he iidiabitauts are foi the most pait 
lined ucatisl and la/y, but honouiable, ho.spi table, 
and good imture.d ; tbey have many peculiar cus- 
toms, and all the pride of jam* Spanish descent. 
In the iiigh districts soutli of Salamanca there are 
lemiiants, as is believed, of the old Cothic tribes, 
and at .Vst,orga tb(5 Marttgaios aie vaiionsly sup 
pos(‘d to b(‘ (iescemiants of tlie Celtiberi, the V'isi- 
goilis, oi the Moms. 

LroiK t-lic Li'ifi.osi'})hui(tgeiiuH(fi)i tin* llomaiis), 
ca, pit, . 1,1 of the formei kingdom and of the modern 
juovince of the same nann*, hut now a .slei'py 
ugricultuial town, is situated in a jilain, 250 miles 
hy rail N\V. of Madnd. The lieautiful cathedral 
( c. 110.") 1512), a, specimen of the pinest Early 
P< ' P' ’ . 

Ill, hut was so miudi ‘lesLored’ during 1855 
Sij lliat it is liard to say wiiat is old and what 
modern ; it eontains the toiiihs of many sovereigns 
of Liibii, saints, and maityrs. Lebn is the centre 
of the Siianish linen maniifaeture, and has a cele- 
hiated horse biii ; it was formerly tlie chief seat of 
tin* Spanish Avool-trade. Pop. 22,000. 

liCOIIy . 1 , cilv of Nic.aragua, on an extensive 
])l.'iiii, .35 mill's ,SK, of its |)ort,, (lorinto. < )nce l.lii* 
boast of Spanish Amerie.a, founded at the heail of 
liake Managua in l,")23, removed hitdier in 1(510, 
and saehed by Dampiei in 1(585, it is now puitly 
in I uins. 'Pin! massix e cathedral has been sev<*i;il 
times employed a,s a citadel during the civil wars, 
but has sull'eied very lit. tie. There is a university. 
Pop 3<),tH)(). 

Lroii« PoNCK i)K. See Ponc'K dk Liodm. 
Lcoiisirdo da Vinci, painter, sculptor, aridii 
tect, and ciigiin'm', was bom in 1452, at Vinci, a 
village in the Vkal d’Aino, between Pisa and J*'lor- 
ence, the natural sou of S<*r Piero Antonio <la 
Vinci, notary to tin* Signoria of Flonmce. His 
mother, named Cateiina, afterwards niarrie*d a 
villager of Vinci. He was educated in his father's 
house, and .soon began to show signs of that 
bright and versatile genius which distingnisluMl 
him througli lib*. As a (*liild he was e.specially 
nunarkfihle for his aptitude for arithmetic, and for 
his skill in music and drawing. Al)ont 1470 he was 
placed by his father in the studio of Andrea del 
Verrocchio, by whom he was in.structed in painting 
and modelling, and where lie liad Perngino and 
Lori'uzo ^di Credi as fellow-piqiils. So raj>i<I was 
his progVesH that before long he began to take part 
in tlie production of his master’s pictures, and liis 
hand can still he traced in Verrocchio’s ‘ Baptism 
of our Lord,’ in the Academy at Florence. In 
1472 his name ajipears in the books of the guild of 
painters as an independent artist, and Tie was 
patronised by Lorenzo de’ Medici. His cartoon of 
‘The Fall,’ mentioned by Vasari as designed for 
tapestry, lias disappeared ; indeed of his work of 


this period, which included various marble fi^ires 
aiul terra-cotta heails, all that now remains is an 
unfinished canvas of ‘ Tlie Adoration of the Kings,’ 
ill the Ulfizi, and a knoo’ing figure of ‘St Jerome,’ 
in the Vatican. 

He would appear to have been about twenty -eight 
when lie visited the East, serving as engineer to 
the sultan of ‘Babylon’ or Cairo, and visiting 
(Jyprus, (kmstantinople, and Armenia ; and in 1482 
lie settled in Milan, and attached hiinseli to 
Lodovico Sforza, then guardian of his nephew tlie 
Duke (lian (faleazzo, whom he afterwards sup- 
ilanted. An autograph meinorandnni, intended 
or pre.sentiition to Ids jiatron, still exists, in which, 
after .stating bis various qualifications as an archi- 
tect and engineer, he e.oiiclndes, ‘ J can execute 
sculpture, whethei in marble, bronze, or terra- 
cotta; also in jiainting 1 (tan do as mueh as any 
other, be he who he may,’ and partienlai ly .specifies 
his readiness t.o undetrtake the execution of a luon/e 
eiiuestriaii .statin! of Lodovico’s fatlie.r, Frunei'seo 
Sforza, the C(*lel)rated (tondotliere. Di a, wings for 
the general design and various di'tails of this statue 
exist in the royal collei'tion at Windsor. I’lie 
niod(‘I was exhibited in 141)3 ; but the statue was 
de.stined never to be completed in metal, for tin! 
1()0,()00 pounds of bronze which Leonardo required 
for its casting were never forflicnming. The model 
still existed in 1501, but since tlien aTl traiie of the 
w o( k has been lost. 

During the ])rogreHH of this statue Ijcoiiardo was 
also engaged upon a jiicture wliieli, even in its 
pie.sent faded and dilauidated condition, remains 
the best nioniiinent of Jiis genius and one of the 
:;;a..'stcrpie(!(!s of the world. ’I'his is tlie famous 
‘La.st Suppi'f,’ com*'ji,ssion(*d jointly hy tlu! Duke 
and the inonk.s of Santa Maria, delle (bazie, to lie 
lainted on a wall of the refectory of the convent, 
t was coinphited in 1498, but its execution proli- 
ably extended over several previous years. Ban- 
del lo, in one of his novels, lias giv(*n us a vivid 
glinqise of Leonardo at work upon this great 
subject; of the liuslied voices of the monks and 
their visitors as they watched the busy fignie 
painting there from eaily dawn, w’liolly alisoibed 
in bis jmrsnit, and forgetting even to eat ; and of 
how the artist w'ould sometimes l('!i,ve the mounted 
figure of Francesco which he wa.s modelling in the 
citadel and return to the (‘onvent by the shortest 
wav, merely that lie might add to his picture a 
single touch or two. The inoinent of his chosen 
scene upon wliieb the painter has seized is that 
will'll (dirist has just prononnci'd the words ‘One 
of yon shall betray me,’ and their (*il'ect nixin tlie 
di.sciples is portrayed witli tin* most delica,te and 
subtle truth. ’Phere is an elaborate d('s(!ri])tion 
and ci'iticisni of the w'oric from llu* [len of Ooetlie. 
The after-history of tlie ‘Last Supper’ is a sad 
one. Owing to the danijine.ss of the wall, and 
to the method of temjM'ia ])ainting — not fresco and 
not oil — upon plaster that had been adopted, it soon 
showed signs of deterioration, and it lias repeati'dly 
been found lUicessary to retouch it (especially 
n 1004 8); yet still the inofound feeling and 
dignified composition of l.lio master do not fail to 
a.s.sert them.selves. His sketclnis for various of its 
parts still exist at Windsor, in the Brora (Tallery at 
Milan, and in the Louvre. It has been veiy fre- 
quently copied, and it was chiefly from a drawing 
made by Mattel ni from the copy by Maico 
d’Oggionno that Raphael Movghen executed his 
celebrated line-engraving, puhlislu'd in 1800. 

Among other paintings done in Milan were 
portraita of Lucrezia (bivelli and Cecilia Callerani, 
iniatresses of the duke, w'orks that cannot now he 
identified, though ‘La Belle Ferronni^re’ of the 
Louvre has heeii regarded by some as the former 
likeness. The irilluence of Leonardo upon art in 
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Milan was clearly marked and lasting, for he 
founded an academy there in w hich Beltraffio andl 
Andrea HnJai, his favourite pupil, received instruc- 
tion ; and 1 he great Bernardino Luini, whether or 
not he actually htndied under the master, certainly 
imbilxid and turned to his ow'n uses many of the 
characttiiisLics of his method. Leonardo was also 
much employ(>d by his natron ns an engineer. He 
devised a sy.stem of Iiydraulic irrigation of tlie 
phiinf- of Lombardy, and acted as director of the 
court fcstivili«‘h ami pageants. 

After the fall and imprisonmentof the Duke Lodo- 
vico in IhOO Jajonardo reliied to Florence, and by 
1002 be bad entered the service of Ca sar Borgia, 
then Duke of Konuigna, as architect and cmgineer, 
in wliich c'lp.ncity lie was entrusted with the most 
arnph* jiuthoiity. Becords of his work during this 
peiiod ap[)ear in the notebooks and maps ])reNerved 
at Windsor. In the following year In* ndurned to 
Floienct'. wluui be commenced a Madonna and 
Child with St Anne foi the S(>rvil(' monks, a 
Hubje(;t, hfiW('V(U, of wdiich only the nolde cartoon 
Jiow' in the Diploma (iallery of tJj«! Bo>al Aca<lemy, 
Ijondon, was completed. 

Wo now reach th<‘ jx'iiod of Leonardo’s famous 
conf.est with Mieindangelo, an aitist who a])p(‘!irH 
alwmys to have reganhsl his eldei lival with divlik(! 
and jf'Jiloasy. Botli painler.s received cononissions 
to d<H’oru((* (he Sala del (^msiglio in (be l‘ala./o 
d(dla Siguoiia with imporf.ant historical composi- 
liotis Michelangelo chos(> a subject of ‘ Soldiers 
surjiils(>d while IJathing,’ an incident from (he 
Florenf/ine wnirs with the Bisans. Leonardo <Jealt 
with ‘'I’lie Battle of Anghiari,’ 1440, in which the 
l'’lor(mtincs vamjuislied the armies of Milan. Two 
'ears W(‘re s|>ent in the ]>re,paration of liis cartoon ; 
»u(s having eni])loy('d a jm*tliod of painting upon 
the plaster— i)rol)ably with wax -wliich nroAcd a 
failure, he in 1500 abamloTUMl the worlv. Tlu‘ 
cartuon is now lost, hut its gcmual composition 
may bo gathered from Lucensi’s engraving (lobH), 
and from ‘The Battle of the Standard,’ engraved by 
Edolinck from a free copy by Rubens of its piiil- 
cipal group. About ir)04\va.s comjili'ted the most 
ceh'brated of lj(>onardos easel-pictures, tin* half- 
leiiglb of Mona Lisa, (bird wnfe of Zanobi del 
tJiocoudo, uiKiu v\liicb be had liccn engaged at 
inttu vals during tour yeais - a work purchased by 
Francis 1. lor 4000 gold Horiiis. and novv one of the 
chief IreasuieH of tiie liouvre. 'I'lie colour here, as 
not seldom in tlie artist 's work, has darkened with 
time, blit, still the pi<*ture remains a triumph of 
subtle and retim'd porliaitiirc. Another wmk, 
now' lost, jiorl.raye.il Uie eidebrated lieauty flinevra 
Benci ; and Fainoli s /)r dii'imi l‘ro}K)i’tf>nie., pub- 
lished in 15011, contained sixty g**ometrical ligures 
from biMimudo’s hand. As liad Ixam the case 
in Milan, so lane in l''lorenee In* powerfnilv intln 
enced conleni])oia,rv artists. Fra Bartoh’nnmeo, 
Jacouo da I’ontorino, ( Jliii landajo, and the sculj)- 
tor nandinelli all nrofitial liy his e\a.mj}lo. 

Die tinal period of beonar<lo’s lif<‘ was .spent in 
tlie service ot h'lam-e. In 1500 he visited Milan; 
aiid in the Sfum« \ ear lie was (unjiloyeil by Louis 
XIL, who died in ir)1.5, when Ja'ouardo was in 
Romo, competing with iMichelaugelo for the execu- 
tion of the tayade of San Lorenzo in b'loienee Tlie 
yonng Fiencli king, Francis L, bestowed on him, 
in 151(4, a yeaily allowaueeof seven hundred scudi, 
ami assigned to bis use the ('htlteuu (doux, near 
Amlsiise; ami it was heie that the great artist, 
(“xuireil, 2d May 1519 The W’ell-kuown story that 
he died in the royal arms is untrue. Among 
his later works is ‘The V'iigin of thb Rocks,’ now 
in the National (lalleiy, London, of which a 
varying version is preserved in (he Louvre, where 
also is another of his work.s of the time, a figuie 
of ‘St John the Baptist,’ and a ‘Saint Anne,’ 


somewhat similar in design to the Royal Academy 
cartoon. 

In his art Leonardo was ‘hardly at .all iidlueuced 
by the anti(|ue ; his jiractice was foumled upon the 
most patient and searching study of nature. He 
occupies a supreme place as an artist in virtue of 
his unrivalled jiower of delicate drauglitsman- 
ship, of his nobility of style and command over 
the subtleties of exjuession, of his skill in chiar- 
oscuro and cfisy mastery of the com])lexities of 
light and shade, of modelling and lelief, and of 
aerial jierspective. So few in iiu miter aie the 
authentic, coini>loted, and well-preserved works by 
his hand that have reached us that he may lie 
most lully .studied in his drawings. Rich (xtllec- 
f tions of these are preserved in tlie Amltrosian 
Library, Milan: the Louvre, Baris; (lie b’oyal 
(Jallery, Florence; the Albertina (lallmy, \ umiia ; 
the Academy, Venice; the British Museum; and 
the Rityal J/dtrary, Windsor. His celebrated 
‘ Tratt.ato della l^i(.tura,’ dealing wii li nil d(‘part- 
nieiitsof the painter’s art. was jmblisbed in U.ilian 
in Ibr)!, translated into French in the sam<‘ \ear, 
and into English in 17*21 ; bu( a more complete 
manuscript was discovered by Mau/i in the N'ati- 
cau. and liy liim published in 1S17. His (>oiileui 
poiaries hear witness to the splendid pi'rsonal 
appeaianee of Leonardo; but the only UTidoub(('.l 
nortniit of him (hat survives is the noble bea’ded 
lietid in the Royal Library, Turin, ;i red cludk 
drawing by his own hand. 

Sec f;u;-.siiiiilo.s of his niiumsciipts ( IS8“ \)\>), jind boots 
on Imn by b’ichter ( l.S.s(>-H;)), Mrs Jieaton (J.S74j, (;/ie!li 
(4872 85). Seuillos (181)2), Miuit/, (tnuis. iSDSi, Loscu- 
berg (IDU;*.), (Jrouau (tiiins. 1915), M‘('nnly ( \'.>ii 

.‘Vidlib, (11109), Tiiu.s (1912), and Sin'n (1911 ; trans. 
IDIOI. 

Leoncavallo, Roogikuo ( l<s5.s idid), bom 
at Najiles, was educated mainly tlu'K', but shows 
marked traces ot (ieimun iullucnee. His Cvrims- 
ntlnni was praised by NN’aguci, liu(. be is bc'^t 
known by his opera / Ptojliacci ( 1S9‘2). J,<< ha/n inc 
.and I'lytninaso ('haUertn}) are otlu'r viuiks 

Lcoilf‘orti% a, Wfilled Sicilian (.ouri, 19 miles 
by lail W. by N. of (W.auia ; pop. ‘20,000. 

Leoili, Leonk (1509-90), goldsmilb, mednllisl, 
and sculptor, worked at Milan, (ieuoa, Bnisscls, 
and Mailrid, and was the lival ol Ikuivmiuio (\>lliui 
in talent, in vice, and in vioJouce. See the iiiouo- 
giapli by Blou (Baris, ISSO). 

Lcoil'illn.s 1., .son of Anaxandridi's, king of 
Suarta, succeeded his balf-brotber, Cbomenes L, 
aliout 491 H.c. When the Bmsiaa mon.arcb Xerxes 
appioticbed with an immeusi' army JiCouidas 
opposed him at the narrow pass of TIjerm<iji\ l;e 
(480 1J.G,) with a force of 300 Spnrtau.s, and ratlier 
more than 5000 auxiliuricH. The Beisiaiis a,Ueui))teil 
in vain to win over Leonidas by the promise ol 
making him rulei of tlie whole of Dreeci'; and 
when Xerxes sent a lieiald ealling the (becks to 
lav <lown their arms, the Sjiartan unsweii'd : ‘Let 
him come and take them.’ The tieticbery of one 
Ephialtes having made it imjiossible to bar any 
longer the progre.ss of the foe, Jiconidas and his 
little hand, having .sent away the au.xilhirv lojce, 
tlirew theiiiHelves on tin' swarming mynad.s, and 
found a heroic death. 

Leonine €ity. See l i aey. 

Leonine Verses* inegular foinm of Latin 
verse which arose in rbc middle ages under the 
influence ol the min-tn'ls, who applied tlu' accentual 
systeni of ver-se to Jailiii in defiance of quantity. 
’I'liey were UBod for ej.ic rains, satires, and also for 
the hymns of the ehurcii, and were fairly natural- 
ised in Europe bv the end of the llth century. 
The name specially auplies to verses rhymed as 
well as accentual, and more especially to groups 
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of alternate hexaineter and pentameter verseR, 
rhymed at the middle and end. They owe their 
name to Leoninus, a canon of the church of Rt 
Victor, in Paris, about tlje middle of the 12th 
century, or, as others say, to Pope Leo IJ., who 
was a lover and improver of music. The linest 
poem in this form is the famous l)e Contcmptu 
Muridi of Ihn-nard of Morlaix. A familiar example 
is the c()nj>let : 

Du‘njoii Uiiifnu7jai, iiiotiachuH time psi,e \u\eltat. 

Ant ubi i‘onvaljo./,, iminsit, nt, imif' Jvit 

Another is the famous epitaj)!! of Bede in the 
Galilee Chajxd of J>uiham I'athedral : 

llfic sunt m fowa liirdip vcncralnlis o'tm. 

'Fraces of this kind of voisificrXion ai)p(‘ar here 
and there in the Bonian poets, especially in Ovid, 
in some of whose Epistles, indeed, they are as 
common on an average as once in every eight lines. 
An (ixanijde from Ovid is 

l^noh cd^linii atcUtCy, (.of. habel, lua Roma i>n#’?Za9. 
(Camden gives somes curious s{)ecimens from 
Wall**!- de ]\lap('s, Mi(!luiel, the (Umiish poet, and 
Dan Elingham, a monk of J^inton. The s(ory of 
the J('\v who, having fallen into a refuse-pit on 
Satin d.’iy, would not he helpi'd out, heeause it was 
/us Siihhath, whih' the (’hristian, Avho ofleied him 
assistance, refused to do so nc.rf, da\ , Ix'eause it 
was /us, unis thus in Leonine veise . 

'I'i'ikIi iiianns, SkIuvuih, te dc .s|.<tc*oi<* inlhim; 

iio.sfrii coli), do ^li'rcore HUi’Ketc milu 
.Sibli'it.i nostra (jualeni, Salomon, celcbmlns ihih'W- 
Lcoiltini. ReeLENriNi. 

Lf'OlllillS of ISy/Sllltilllll« a monk wdio Avrote 
against various henisic's in tlie tith c(iiiturv. 'I’heie 
is a monogiaph on linn (in Geiinan) hy Lo<)fs (1887 ). 

Lcoiltoitodiulll, a small genus of Compositie 
spiead ovei ihe Alpine legions of Euiope and Asia 
and ol the Andes, hut descending in Siheiia and 
NoiLheiii China with L. sihirtciun into the plains. 
'I'lie h(‘st known s[teeieM is L. the EileUveiss 

(ipv.). From Mount Eveiest ari' lecorded A. /na- 
hrU I ujmun , A. Sti'ac/wi/i, and L. motiorcp/udiiifi, 
lariging Iroiii 4S00 to tiODi) metres, L. nucroidui/ltfnt. 
is found in the Eoiniosan Mountains. 

li<‘0|l«ir<l [Fidts i>ardus), one of the larger 
Fi'lidie t v.), now geneially supposed to he 
identK'al with the panther. Croat confusion has 
pievailcil in the nomenclature: the fiant/wr imd 
IKirdahs of the ancients are not certainly known ; 
the jaguar was erioimously desciihcd as tlie panther 
by JhiHoii ; the puma is often called pantlnw in 
ynerica ; the leojjaid is known hy the name of 
tiger in Africa; and, as Sii J. E. Tenmmt tidls ns, 
it is hy mistake ott-eri called clieef.ali in ('leyloii. 
The leopard is at home in Africa, from Algeria to 
the <aip(; Province; it is also found in Asia, from 
Palestine through ('ential Asia to Manchuria. The 
ancients, distinguishing tlie leopard by noii-existeiit 
at 1 1 iliii t(*s fiom the panther, gave it tlie name on 
the siippo.sitioM that it was a liylnid between the 
lion (Icn) and the pard or panther {purdus ) ; as the 
girallc or camelopaid was thought to be a hybrid 
ot I he camel and tlie paid. 

Suppose the leopard and jiantlier to he one 
Hjiecies, ue imiy describe it as cliaraclerised by a 
]»(>cnliar gr icef illness, slenderness and Hexihility 
of form, with a very long tail, and s]>otted fur, the 
spots hehig arranged in numerous row's along the 
sith's, and each sjiot eomposed of five or six small 
spots anang(*d in a circle or losetti*. I'he general 
colour is yellow’ish ; the lower parts lighter; the 
spots darker than tlic general cnloiir of the fur. 
A black vnriety is known whicli is not a distinct 
species. The Icojiard is extremely agile, ami 
posse.sses the jiower of leaping ami also that of 
climbing trees in great perfection. It haunts 


wooded places, and is seldom to he found in open 
regions of long grass, like the tiger. Deer and 
antelopes are its habitual prey ; hut it is equally 
ready to feed on pigs, poultry, or whatever animals 
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may he found in the vicinity of a farm or vilhige. 
The size ami strength of the leopard lender it as 
dangerous to man as any of the L'ldida* ; but it 
generally .seems to dread and lice from man, unless 
assailed. It, is veiy capable of domestication, 

Leopardi, CtA<a)ivi(), (he most distinguished 
poet of modern Italy, was hoin at Uecarmti, in the 
March of Ancona, ‘J9th dune 1798. Both his p;i rents 
were noble ; hut Ixith were poor. The conditions 
of Leopardi’s early life, were ceitainly uncong<>nial, 
though his inherited tcinjier disjiosed liini to evag- 
gcra(<* everyt.hing distasteful to liis own instincts. 
His father had the j)i edileclions of a scholar; but 
in leligion and politics he was a reactionary, 
and in the management of his family nns\ ni- 
pathetic and aihitrary. From the hrst there 
was no real bond of sympathy hotvvecn father 
and sou, and the niotfim-, though kindly and 
conscientious in the discharge of nor duties, does 
not seeni to have touched her son's heart. All 
through his boyhood Leojiaidi was an omnivorous 
readei ; and his faculty of acipiisition can he com- 
jiai'fd only to that of tin* younger Scaliger. By the 
age of sixteen he had read tlirongli all the Latin 
and Grcidc classics, and could write with accuracy 
F’rench, Sjianish, English, and Ilehiew. That he 
also read with in.sight is proved by the fact that 
at sixteen he wrote a eommentary on Plotinus, of 
which Sainte-Iteuve could say that ‘one who had 
studi(‘<l Plotinus all his life could find something 
useful in this work of a hoy.’ 

Leopardi was unhappy at homo; and, conscious 
of his ow'u cxtraoidimuy gifts, lie eagerly desired 
to visit Rome, where he hoped to find the ideal 
world of the scholar and man of letters. From 
conscientious though petty scrn])les, his father long 
ojijmscd this Avish ; Imt at length, in the strangely 
mistaken hope, that (Jiaeonio niiglit at Home he led 
to enter the. ehurcli (for Avhicli he had been origin- 
ally intended), he gave his jiermission (18‘22). A 
year’s residence in Home Avrought in Leojiardi a dis- 
illusion, Avhich gave the final bent to his fundamen- 
tal views of life. It wa.s the time, it is to he leinem- 
hered, when Italy Avas demoralised hy the Eiench 
dtnnination ; and in Home itself the tone even of 
the best society was desjncahle. An acquaintance 
Avith Niebuhr and Bunsen, both of Avhom spoke of 
him as a jirodigy, was almost the sole i (‘deem- 
ing e\perien(;e in the capital (if Italy. It w-as 
with feelings of relief, therefore, that in 1823 he 
returned to Hecanati. For the next ten yeans, 
jiartly of choice, hut also largely of necessity, he 
devoted himself to literature. From his earliest 
days he had been of feeble and sickly constitution, 
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and aw he ohlei Jiis iJI-heaJth became more 
frequent and ovei tuaHt(u■in‘,^ Ah a coiifiriiied in- 
valnl, iu! Jived BuccesHively in llolo^na, Florence, 
Milan, and I’isa, and linally quitted Kecanati in 
In lie aeeonijianied his devoted friend 

Kaiiieri to Iuh honne in Naplen, and there in con- 
stant bodily anouisli and hopeless despondency he 
lived till IHd?. He <lied on the 14th of June in 
that year. 

Leo|»ardi e.lainiH reco^^nition at once as a scholar, 
a po<‘t,, and a tliirdcer. lla<l his health peiniitted, 
and had he so chosen to devobt* his powers, theie 
can h<^ no (jiuistion tliat he would hav(5 taken his 
place in the front rank of the stmlentsof antiquity. 
Immediately subsequent to his death the oi ischial 
productions of Ja'opardi were classed with the 
ni^hest creative etrorls the world has seen. Ili.i 
OjH'nUr. Moruh, consistinj^ mainly of dialoones in 
which ht‘ e.xpounds his peculiar ])hilosophv, w'ere 
cotiq)aied for oiicinality anil power with the writ- 
in;.rs of Fascal, the w riter wdiom he at least most 
cl<*sely icsmohles in tone of mind as well a.s in 
physical constitution. As a poet it was as.serted 
that Jiante alone of all the Italians was his eiiual 
in ('xpiessivi'jKiss of character and genius. Of late 
yeais, howe\er, a more sohiu estimal.e has h<‘en 
(ormed ol Jastpaidi's chums hoth as a ])oet ami 
thiukcr It. is now ^'cniM-ally leco^niseil that his 
narrow lan^fe of sMujiathy and the essentially 
feelilc spi in;,' of his natiue debarred him from the 
le;',h("^l cicjilive ellbi-f. ddie jiessimisni of which 
he I- I he lecoerdsed e.xpoiie.nt in poetry, and wdiich 
is e(|u;ill\' the hunlen of his jirose, was un(|uestion- 
ahly IIm' ;j;enuine ex]>re8sion of Leoparili’s deepest 
nature as well as of his reasoned conviction. The 
note of pi'ssiinism has often been sounded by other 
poets besides Leofiardi ; Imt it remaineil for him 
to extraci its full poetic context from a philosojdiy, 
till' lirst and last w'ord of w hich is the ‘ void and 
notiiineness of all human life and ellbrt. 

'I'ho woilis of licopiudi vvcri! edited m bSIb at Florence 
by Itiinien in hi\ voluiuo.s, in 11128 at Oxfoi-d by G, 
Ihckerstuth, with verso translation, d'he most noteworthy 
of Ins writing's <iie, in poetry, his (!<intc and Canzont, 
and a piece eiititJod ‘ Continuation of the Battle of the 
Frog'S and Mice ; ’ and, in prose, the i>ialogucs and 
ICssays chssed iiiidur the title Operrite Month. See 
Clad-itoiic’s (Urnnnuja, vid, ii. ; Saiiite-lh'uve, l^ortraha 
< 'mill )it jtoi (t i /i^t, toiii. 111 . ; and lioolcs hy Carducoi (IHttS), 
lie li’oherto (bS'.IS), and Iteitacclu (11117). 

Leopold 1.4 kin;; of the liel;,uaiis, son of Francis, 
Duke of Saxe t lolnir;;, and uncle of Qikmmi Victoiia, 
was horn at Colmr;; oil Kith DiMMunher 171)0. ,\fler 
riM'civiiio an excellent literary iind s<;i«Mitilic edu- 
cation he Ixic.aiiie a oeuer.al in the llussian army, 
and was [iresent at the battles of Initzen, Ihnit/.eu, 
and beq)/i{;. Whilst on a visit to En;;land after 
tin' jK'ai’c of ISlo he wain the affections of the 
PriiiccHs Cliarlotte (q.v.), tlie heiress of the thione, 
mail led hci, and was mil urulisial hy act of jiarlia- 
meul in iSKi. d’he jirinoess died in 1817; and 
Leopidd UveUe years later married niorojanatically 
Caroline liaucr (q.v.). He received in J'’ehinary 

1880 the oiler of tln^ crown of Greece, aeccfited it 
under conditions, hut abdicated in Mav. In June 

1881 ho w'a.s elected kin;; of the Ihd^^ians, and 
crow’ned at Bi iissids 2lHt July. As a monarch he 
conducted hiniHolf with |;reat iirudenee, lirinness, 
and moderation, with constant ic;;ard to the prin- 
ciples of the Belj^ian eonstitutioii He ilied 10th 
Dix'emlier IStio, and was sui’ceeded by his son, 
Leopold 11. See Bkloium, Congo, and a Inrok 
by Cor t i ( tra ii s . 1 0'JJ ) . 

Lt'^opoldville« since 1923 capital of Belgian 
Con;;o, just below’ Stanley Fool, includes Kinshasa 
to the east ; pop. 6000. Nearly opposite is Brazza- 
ville, in French Oonf;o. 

Lepaiure* See Bastien-Lepage. 


Lepanto (anc, Nanuactus), now called by the 
Greeks Ejiakto, a small towui of Greece, and the 
seat of a bishop, is situated on the north side 
of the entrance to the Gulf of Corinth. During 
the Felopounesiaii wuir it vyas one of the chief 
naval stations of the Athenians, In the middle 
ages it was given hy the By/antiiie emperor to 
the Venetians, who fortified ‘ it so stiongly that 
in 1477 it stood a siege of four months hy 30,000 
Turks, and in 1499 was only taken hy Bajazet II. 
at the head of 150, (X)0 men. Near Le[)anto toidc 
place the celebrated na\al battle hetw e^ the Turks 
on the one side and the I’apal galleys, and those 
of the Venetians and the Spaniards, on the other, 
on 7th Getoher 1571, in which the (Jirisliaiis, com- 
iiiand<‘d by Dmi Jolin of Austiiu (q.v.), achieved 
a decisive victory. Of the J’nrks 30,000 lell or 
W’ere taken piLsoiiers, whilst 130 Tuikish vessels 
weie<‘a})tured, and 12,000 Chiistian slai es liheiated ; 
the Cliiistiaiis lost 8000 men and 15 galle3's. In 
thi.s buttle Cejvuntes lost an aim. Uie town 
became Gieek in 1829. 

L’Ep<‘<-;. See Va'KK. 

LcpUlofUMldroiG h ^;eiins of fossil idants 
eoidincd to Devoiiia,M, CarhonihMons, ami Fermiaii 
strata. Seveial species are recognised, most of 
which attained a large size 40 or 50 feet long and 
more than 4 f<*et in diauietei. The.\ wine tiee-like 
lyeopods ilxdr li\nig lepK^sentatives being the 
low-growing club mossi's of oui mountains. Tin* 
stem tapeied upwaidsaud hranehed dichotomousl_y, 
and was either <*overed with linear one-muved 
h'aves, or wiim-i' these had fallen was niaiked with 
moie or less prominent ovate oi lozengi* shaped 
cushions, arranged iii a s[>iral manner. The fruits, 
wdiich W’ere either terminal or lateral, were elon 
gated, cy lindiical bodies, composed of a conical a.xis, 
atoitnd wdiich a great quantity of scales wi're eoin- 
pactly imbiicated. Tlie fossils deserilx'd nnder th(‘ 
name Ktiornti aie now known to he the decorticuted 
stems of Ijepidodendron. So again the fiuiting 
biaiiehes wen; formerly included uiidei the genus 
Haloiiia, while the cones were named Lepidostiobus. 
Some of the rool.s {Stigottaria) met with in the 
iindeiclays of tlie Coal -measuies also ajipi'ar to 
belong to LepidoiJeiidion. See Sigilj.akj a. 

LepHlop'iera (Gi., ‘scaly winged ’), an older 
of Insects (ipv.). See also But'J'eiikia', Ga’I'kk- 
piLLAK, Morn. 

Lepidasiron ( Gi ‘ seal\ sii en ; ’ L. pnradoxu ), 
one of the Miid-tisheN (q.v.), along with Proto- 
jiterus and Geratodiis (q.v ). It Jives sluggishly in 
the marshes and sw'amps of the Amazon, feeds on 
watei snails and eonfeiwoid alg;e. and lies doimant 
in a burrow' dining the dry season. It attaims a 
length of about 4 biet. 'J'Ik' llesli is (>s(eemed hy 
the Indians. 

Lepido8teiis. See Bony Pjke. 

L4^pidl1S, an illustiioiis Roman family of the 
ancient .Emiliaii gens. Maucus /Kmilius Lkpi- 
DTKS, wdien war broke out (49ii. u ) between G.-esar 
and Pompoy, declared for Ca*sar, Dining bis ow n 
alxsence in Spain, C7esar made I.epidus dictator of 
Rome aii<l bis colleague in tbe (uiiisiilate (46 B.C.). 
He afterwards suppoited Antony, and became one 
of tbe triumvirate wdtli Octavianus and Antony; 
but Ins weakness of (diaraeter made liim i»ferior to 
the other two, wIkj assigned him Africa as his 
province (40-39 B.C ). I Itimately bis legions de- 
serted to Octavian, w dio allow'ed llim to retain his 
w’ealth and the dignitA’ of jiontifex inaximus. He 
died 13 B.C, 

Le Play, Fri^hkbic (1806-82), engineer and 
econonii.Ht, was professor in the School of Mines 
at Paris, and a senator. He was a coiinnissiorier at 
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Fe\'erai exhibitions, and wrote Les Ouvriers Euro- 
pAf./oi (1855), La lU\forine, Socinle (1864; 7tli ed. 

1887) , L'Onjani'ittfion dn Trarad (1870; 5lh od. 

1888) , on the family, on the Eiif^Iish eoiistitn- 
tion. La Conatitation esserdielle de VlluuianiU 
(1881 ), &c. 

Leprosy. The tomiinolofJiy of this disease is 
somewhat confused ; it was called by the ancients 
cfe}di(infias/fi and /cjirn, but the latter term at least 
was also used of other forms (ti disease (of \)soriasis, 
for example). In modern times, too, both these 
names have been a])]died to other diseases as 
>\ell ; K/ephautiasifi Arahuni. (q.v. ) is distinct from 
leprosy, which is distinguished as Elcjihaniiasis 
(h-ar.orum, or Lrpra Arahuni. It is also some- 
times called Lcontia.'os'. 

Ihstonj and Distnhufion. It is hifjjhly probable 
that what is now known as lc])iosv was one of the 
(lisi'ases, 1 hough ceifainly not the only one, spoken 
ol by that name in the English lUble; Leviticus 
xiii. deals specially with the rules for the d(;tec- 
tion and isolation of eases of hquosy. It is not 
leeiitiom'd there prior to the sojourn of the Israelites 
ill Egypt. 1 1 is worthy of note that it was regarded 
hv the (‘ailier (Ireek and Eoman writers as an 
t gypt ian disease. Ilut it certainly exist<‘d in India 
c.ml (Miina at vmy I'arly perioils. lli'gaidmg its 
lust a[)i)eara.nee in lCuro[)e nothing is known. It 
has heen sujqiosed that it was hi ought from the 
East by the (husaders ; but there is evidence that 
it was pi(‘valent long befoie the first crusade. 
I)uiing tlu' middle ages it was <‘\tremely <tominon ; 
la/ai house's, d(‘dicat('d to St buzarus ( from wlmm 
lepms weie called a.lso la/ars), existed thioughout 
Euio]m.', including the Ibitish Islands, foi the lecep- 
lion of leneis, though in all likelihood not for tlnun 
exclusively, Ellbrts wi're imule to .secuui stiingent 
isolation. d’he old .lewish icpei with his lent 
ganiK'nts and melanclioly (U’y, ‘ Unclean! unclean!’ 
was r<'pioduced in the medieval leper, witli a gray 
gown and a clap]>er to announce his approa,ch. 
Since about tlie 14th centuiy leprosy has been 
steadily declining in Euro|M'. From Shetlaiul, 
where (as also in (Joinwall) it lingered long, a 
Icpui, of a, hquous stock, was sent to Edinbuigli 
Inlirimuy in 1708, and a f(*w cases occurred in the 
heginning of the 19th century. Libeiton, near 
Ediubuigh, is believed to take its name fiom the 
h'pei -house establishe.d there. 

At the luesent day the only pait of Emopewlieie 
it is (snumon is Js'orway ; but it also occurs in Ice- 
land, on the llussian coasts of the Baltic and Uulf 
ol k’lnland, in south Ilussia, in Foilugal, Sjtain, 
Italy, the lialkan States, and many of the IVleditci- 
ranean islands. Eveiywheie in Illuiope, howexer, 
it is toiind only in limited district-s. In Afiica it 
is met with almost all round the coast and in the 
adjacent islands, on Tanganyika shores and other 
lakes. In Asia it occurs in all the countries and 
most of the islands on the south, fiom Arabia and 
Fi'usia to (!hina and Japan. In Aineiica it occnis 
in New Biunswjck, in Central Aineiica, the West 
Imlii'H, and the northern and eastern paits of South 
America. In tlie Uniteil States ami in Australia 
ca.ses have occurred, but almo.st all among the 
Chinese immigrants ; in New Zealand it is much 
moH' common among the natives. In Hawaii it 
seems to have fiist appeared about 1850, but has 
spread with alarming rapidity ; it is also met with 
in some others of the Pacific islands (see Molokai). 
The seclusion of leiiers is in most places care- 
fully aimed at. Larger or smaller lejier-hospitals 
are found in all countries w here lepers are numeious; 
notable ones being at Bergen, ITacadie (in New 
Brunswick ; administered by devoted religious 
sisters), Kobben Island (near Cape Town); theie 
are upwards of a dozen in India. 

Cause and Mode of Spreading.— T\xvi above list of 


localities is enough to show that the disease is not 
dependent upon climate. There has been a geneial 
belief from time immemorial in countries where it 
occurs that it is contagious ; but, though numerous 
cases aie met with of peisons temporarily residing 
in districts where the disease is juevalont who have 
become affected by it, instances aie extremely raie 
in which they have communicated the disease to 
others in countries where it is not endemic ; Jind if it 
is contagious, it must be under very larc ami excep- 
tional conditions. Many well-(jualilied observers, 
liow'cver, believe that the disease, or a constit utional 
tendency to it, is strongly hereditaiy. Evidence 
has lecently been adduced which seems to show 
that it may be communicated by vaccination fiom 
a leprous child. Insanitary conditions, filt hy habits, 
and unwholesome food are generally helieved to 
favour its occurrence ; though ])crsons in comfort- 
able circumstances are by no means exenqit. Some 
authoritie.s, among xvhom Mr Jonathan Ilutchin.son 
was prominent, think that ‘in .some way fish-food, 
and especially when either .salted or decomfiosed, ’ is 
the main cause of its origin. In 1874 llansim of 
Bergen found a bacillus, extremely like the bacillus 
of tubercle, afterwards discovered, in the aflected 
tissues ; and his observations have been confirmed 
by many other observers, so that there is no doubt 
that this organism is a (lonstant feature of the 
disease, 

Sjpnpto'ins a)»d ('oto'se. — 'fhe disease is usually 
very slow' ami insidious in its apjioaiance and pni- 
gres.s. The earliest symjitoms arc' debilityg deprc's- 
sion, lo.ss of apjjetite, and geru'ial constitutional 
disturbance. Two forms of the disease are rc'cog- 
nise.d, luherridar and antvMhctic leprosy, acc.ording 
to the tissues first and chiefly involved, in the 
tubercular form the earliest recognisable change 
(;onHistH in the appearance; of reddish-hiown spots 
I on the skin, usually of the limbs, tender to the 
touch, and som<;what swollen. Thc^y may dis- 
a])pear, leaving the skin only slightly thickened ; 
but. repc'atcsl attacks oc'cur and affect, wider arc'us ; 
ultimately the skin of the face becomes f hickem'd, 
puckered, and nodulated, giving a ‘peculiar, hwivy, 
morose exjuession ; ’ the hands and feet become 
similaily affected; some of the nodulafed sjiots form 
into ilee.p intractable ulcers ; ow ing to changes in 
the coinci'i the sight is dimmed or lost ; the mucous 
membram; ot the mouth and throat becomes thick- 
cikhI, and the voice reduced to a hoarse whisper, 
in the aiuesthetic form certain of the nerves aie 
chiefly affected, and before any visible changes 
occur sensation is lost in the areas of skin sujijdied 
by them. Mutilation of the fingers and toes ofl.en 
occurs, the bones being de.stroyed, or the whole 
paits dropping off, often without pain. This form 
IS generally slower in its progress than the tuber- 
cular form, but frequently leads to the develop- 
ment of the latter. In wliafever way the diseasi' 
begins, the constitution is slowly enfeeblcil, and 
the sufferer falls a ready victim to some intercurrent 
malady ; for leprosy is seldom itself the direct cause 
of death. 

Treat lucnt. - The disea.se may under favourable 
conditions remain quie.scent for long pi'riods, and 
life may be jirolonged even for fifty years. Im- 
jirovement has long h(*en attributeil to the use of 
chauliiioogra oil, and recently great benefit and 
even com[)Iete cures have been reported from the 
intravenous injection of sodium chaulmoogiate, 
and of ethyl e.steis of the fatty acids of the oil. 
These sub.stances have the jiow'er of destroying the 
leiu-osy bacilli. 

See the works on Skin Diseases by Wilson, Ilutchinson, 
and others. For mediaeval leprosy, see Sir J. Y, Snnpson 
in Edin. Aft:d. and Surg. Jour. (184(5-47) ; for It'iu'osy in 
India ( where there are over 100,000 lepers), see Vandyke 
Cartels work (1873). And see Blackwood’s Maya- 
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LE SAGE 


ziiui for 1SH9, the QimrtrrI >( fur Aju'il Hutchinson’s 

Fink and Fiah-ralimj (1906), and recent works on 
Tropical Mrdtctnc, e that of Manson-llahr (1921). 

LepsiBls, KAttii KicHAiiD, Epyptolotfist, was 
born at Naiajihur^, 2.‘{<1 ]l(‘<;einl>er 1810. His father, 
Karl l’(‘ter Lepnius ( 177r>- IHrsl), a iiia/,,astiHte there, 
was himself a zealous aiiti(|uary, ami published 
leaim‘<l treatises on the hjcal antKjuitii^s. 'J’he 
yomi^er Lepsius studied at Leipzie, Gottinj^en, 
I{(;rljn, and raris. His first vvoik wuii Die Paiao- 
(jrujdne (its MiHcl. der Snrarhforsehung (18.*14), for 
winch he obtained the \^^olney prize or tlie h'reneh 
Institute. Tliis was followed l)y woiks on the most 
ancient alj)habets ami otljei' kindred subjects. In 
1886 lie asK<j(uated himself intimately with Ijiinsen 
at llonu^ and ea^^erly prosecutcAl his favoniite 
.studies there. Between 1834 and 1842 he jiublished 
his Leitrr n M. Rosv.llim aur I'AI/dinhet luervghi- 
pliKfuc, and, in the 'J'niiLsncilon^ oi the Arch.'eolo;^:!- 
c.al Instit ute, a number of dissiu tatiuns on tluimonu- 
nients of hJ^yj)tian art and their general ajchitei*- 
tural st.^h;. II<‘ also a])i)lied himself to tin* .stinly 
of the anci(*.nt Etruscan ami Oscan lanj^oia^^es, the 
remains of which he puhlished in Jiis Disrnpttvnes 
f/m/a'OY/' Gi'co' ( 1841 ) and other works. In 1842 
he was placed at the head of an an ti<| mu bin expedi- 
tion sent, to E^ypt l)v the kiny of i’nissia, and on 
liis leturn three; years later was ap^iointesl ordinary 
professor in Ih'ilin. His Detikinaler nnx Aegtipien 
uud Acthio/iien (12 vols, folio, with 963 jdates, 
184!> 60) was puhlished at the exfxuise of tlie kinj' 
of I’l ii.-^sia., ami remains a masterpieec; of patient 
;j;<*nius and ermlilion. His f 'A/ oao/er/zc drr Avqtjp- 
ler a, ml Pehcr dni crxten Aegijpt. (’toftrrienux laid 
the foundation for a scientific trea.tment of tin; 
ear!i<>r parts of E^y]>tian history. To tin; study 
of E;;'yptian archa'olo^'y he joined the investi; 4 atiou 
of the huiguavjes, history, arnl monunnuds of the 
r<*; 4 ions farther up the Nile. (.)tln;r works are his 
letteihfroui Ej^ypt, Ethiopia, and Sinai (1852): a 
communication on the Egyptian inonuinentK( 1853); 
the work in wliich In; expouinls tin* Stiivdard 
AJphahvi, a modified Konian al]»lial»et for hitherto 
uiiwritlen lan^^iiages, now used in many cases 
( 1855 ; in its second edition, published in English in 
JStkh adajited to 120 laiij^migcs) ; a work on the 
E^f^iptiati ell a,ud other nn*asuieH ; the Konigxbueh^ 
ji li.st <d kiu'^s (1858); the Todtcnbiirh (1867), the 
E'^ypi lan lioek of tlie Dead (cj. v.). He wrote also on 
(Jlnnesi', .\ra,bic. and Assyrian philoloj^y ; was editor 
of the Uciliii ZcUsehnJt of Eu\ptolouy, nieinber 
of tin* Royal Academy, director ol the Egyptian 
.section of the Royal Museum, ami chief-liliraiiau 
of the Royal Eihraiy at Berlin, Hi* was a creator 
of E^'yptolouy as a scientific study, and a dcvotml 
ami .sin;;lc- minded scholar of ihe host tyjie. He 
died lOtli .liilv 1881. See I'ilicr.s, liichard Pepsins, 
ein Lebensbild { 1S,S5 ; tr.ujs. 1887). 

Lo|»t.OC4‘plialllS, a. larval staue of Eel (q.v.). 
See EisiiF.iMKs. 

Leptosperiiiiiiil, a, of tic<*.s and .shrubs, 

natives ol ,\n-.ii;ilia, New Zealand, Ac., of the 
natural oilier Myil,;ice,e, soli oidei Eeptospermca;. 
'rhey are t;v(*r;.;i <‘eii, v.iih lea.ves somewbaf. lesciii- 
bliiiK tliose of m.Mlles. Some bear the name of 
Tea-tree, as fj. jndti sceoK, L. arac/nioidenm, and 
L. Jlaveseens, bec.uisi; ihu leaves have !»ecn used as 
a substitute for lea. {,. seopantnti is souiel.imes 
called the New Zcftlaiid sometimes the 

Broom tree ox Dogwood tree. It is coiiiunm both 
in New Zealand and Australia. 

L<^rida, a town of Spain, capital of thei>rovimo 
of Iji'u’ida (ar(*a, 47tX) sq. m. ; population, 325,000), 
on a tribiitarv of the Ebro, 114 miles bv rail AV. 
by N. of Barcelona. The second city of Catalonia, 
Leiida has a castle and two cathedral cliurcbes, I 
one an ancient By zantino Moorish edifice, turned I 


! into barracks ; the other a modern Gneco-Koman 
' buiUlirif,'. It nianufactures sugar, M'oollens, cot- 
i tons, leather, pajicr, and glass, and has a popu- 
i lation of 38,000. Near Lerida, the Celtibeiian 
Ilerda, Scipio Afiicanus defeated Haiino (216 n.c.), 
and Cresar the lieutenants of Ponqiey (49 n.O.). 
The Goths made it a bi.slu)p’s see and held here 
a council of the eliurcli in the Otli century. In 1300 
a university ivas foundetl here; it is now extinct. 
The (own has been several times besieged, on the 
last occasion hy the Erciicli in IHiO, 

Ll^rill.s, a sum 11 group of Ereiicli i.sland.s in t4ie 
Meditcnancaii, 2^ miles SK. of Caiine.s. On Sainte- 
Maigiioiil.e ( the ancient Zc/Yum ), 4 miles in ciicuin- 
fciciiee, stands a foi tress in Avliieh t-lie Man M’ith 
the Iron Ma,.sk and Marshal Bazaiiie iveie at difl'er- 
eiit (.inies confiniiil, and from which Bazaine escajied 
in 1874. On Saint- Hoiioral (anciently ].er/u(t),2 
miles in circuit, are the ruins of the once famous 
monastic school. Vinceiitius Ijcriiieii.'-.is. a monk 
lieie (died 450), \ias tlie authoi of 1 he famous 
ilelinitiiui of t’atliolie.ism ( se ( 'AiHOLir ('iiunun). 
See a history by (’anon (’oojier-Marsdin ( 1913). 

Lcrmoiitolf, IVIikuau. Vfiikvicii, called the 
‘ l*oet of tlie Caucasus,’ was bom, of Scoilisb ex- 
traction (Lcarmont ; iiossibly traceable to 'I honias 
the Rbymt;! ), in Mo.'^cow on 1 5l h Oct obei IS14. He 
was educated at Mo.seow and in the school ol pages 
at St Petersburg, arid,enlciiiig t be aimy, Mas sent on 
activi* , SCI vice in the Caucasus, 'i’bcn* lu* was shot 
dead in a duel on ]5tb duly 1841. 3’be death of 
IMislikin gave him bis lirst }>oetie iuspiiation. Mhicli 
took shape in an imiias.sioned apnea, 1 foi icn^.’ea,nee 
on Pushkin’s slayi'r. But it was t he sublime .seeneiy 
of the Caucasus that insjiired bis be.st jiocLic pieces, 
suchas 'I'he Noricc, 'I'he Demon, hmod, Deg, Volet iL^ 
Ac. One poem floiii bis nen, The Song <'j the Tsar 
lean. Vastherie/i, is highly praised as" a suee(‘.*'sful 
attempt to reproduce the spiiit of Litt.U; liussiaii 
pojiular poetry. .A By ionic note runs Ibiougli most 
of Eeimontotrs ))i)etic woi k. In 1839 In; publisbeil 
a good novel, A Nero of (hir Tome ; this is said to 
have occasioned the duel that cost him his life. 
See Bruckner’s Literary History oj lUissia { 19(JS). 

Le.roux, Pikkuk ( 1797-1871 ), an ultni-radical 
publicist and (1848) delegate to the National As- 
sembly, ivas born near Baii.s, wroti* on liunianity, 
Cbristianit;>^, and Malibus fioni a demociatic, pan- 
tbeist, \isionary juiint of vieiv. He inilnericed 
Geoigc Sand, but not national polity or tlionglit. 

Leroy-Bemilieii, vAnatoi.k ( ih43 1912), bom 
at Lisieiix, wrote on French jHilitics, anti Semitisin, 
papal influences, and (hitholie liberalism, :iml on 
matters Uussian. His Pminrc 0 / the 7'so/v ivas 
translated in i893-9(!. His biotln'r, Pnauii'', Paul 
( lS4.3-]91(i), wiote largi-ly im jiolitica.l economy, 
and, as the juirieipal l^'rerieli exjionent of free trade, 

M .‘IS a keen critic both of jirotoct ionism ;i,iid of 
collectivist, socialism. Ills ivorks on CoJIe.ei trisni 
anil The United States in ihr :yit/, Cnifni u were 
tianslated in 1905-8. 

Lerwick, the county to\Mi of Shet]a,nd, on the 
east coast of M.iinland and on Hiessay Sound, 116 
miles NE. of KirlvMall, ba.s a line harbour, and is 
till* centre of great fisheries. It has a toivn liall 
(1883) and county buildinp.s ( 1872). Pop. 4800. 

Lc ScljUfC, Ai.aik-Rknk, was born in 1668 at 
Sar/enu in Britbany, and from the Jcsuit'scbool at 
A’annes went to Paris to study laiv, but an early 
marriage drove him to seek a livi'libood in litera- 
ture. friend, fnonne, made liini free of a 

good Spanish library, and be projected a 'J'hMtre 
Rspagnol ; but all I liat came of it ivas one volume 
in ITfW containing iwo jdays, the Trattre pnni and 
Don FHix de il/cnf/ecr.imijai,r(j from Roja.s and Lope 
de Vega. In 1702 Zc point d'/ionnetir, from No hay 
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amigo para amigo of Rojas, failed on the stafje. 
His next venture ( 1704) was a rifacitnento of Ave- 
llanedji’s Don Quixote. The year 1707 was the 
turniiif;- point in his fortunes. Doo Cisar Ursm, 
fjoni (/aldoron's Peor estd (me estaba, was playcMl 
with success at court, and Criftpiu viral de .sou 
muitre in the city ; and more su<;ces.sful than either 
was tlie Diahle Boiteux, the framework, title, and 
first cliaptiir of which he took from the Diablo 
Cojurlo of Jj. V. do (liievara. In 1708 he ofleted 
the Thcfitre Fiancais two plays ; La Tontine was 
accepted, but shelved, and not produced until 
1732 ; L(>s fjtreuvcs was rejected, as rules did 
not. .'dlow one act pieces before Easter. Le Sape 
took It back, and alt<M<>d and expanded it into 
TurcarH ; but the financiers it satirised, after 
an attempt to buy him oil’ with 100,000 fivies, 
or^oinised such an ommsition against it that it was 
s.’n ('d only by an onler fiom tlu' Dauphin. Le Sage 
not a man to submit to cajjrice. It is told of I 
him that when the Dmdiesse <le Houillon, at Avhose ! 
house he was to have read 'Jnrearet^ received him I 
wit li a haughty reprimand for keeping her wailing, 
he replied, ‘ Very well, madame, if 1 have mad<‘ you j 
lost' an liour 1 will niak«‘ you gain tw'o,’ and with a ] 
bow walked out. : ami it was no doubt tht' same j 
spirit of intlependenee fliat ma.dt‘ him go over in j 
1700 fiom the TheAtre Fran^'ais to the opj>osition 
'I’heAtn' dc la Foire. Unless the AnKfuts Jaloux 
of 1730 be his, he made no attempt after this to 
reiuin to the legular drama, but continuetl to 
HU]>]dy I, lit' h'oirc slag(‘ with slight pieces of the 
kind it, was rt'stricl.etl to, which he published from 
tiuK' to tiuK' in the* volumt's coiuposing the Theain' 
dr la Fo/ir. For thest* the INusian tales which he 
ludptMl his friend Fetis de la Croix to put into sha])e 
in t he Mi/le rf nu jui./\s were of great service to him. 
Rut the success of the Diable Boitenx was too 
eucouiaging to allow him to neglect the Sjtanish. 
In 1717 (Id Bla.s ( vols. i. and ii.) came out, followed 
in 1717- 21 bv an attem])t at an Orlando. In 1724 
came the third and, as it seeimHl, last vol. of 6^*7 
Bla.s, and in 1720 a new edition of the Dtablc 
B<nirtu, (ioubh'd in bulk by additions of his ow'n 
and trom Santos. In 173*2 he gave his (iuzm.au de 
ADararla', ‘ purged of superlluous moralities,’ and 
Hubert (ihrralicr dr Bcauch6ne, the libi of a 
buccaneer wdiose wddow, he says, furnished the 
memoirs. In 1734 ho took the title of Bstebaudlo 
iiouzidez, but very little else, from the original 
Spanish. In 1735 the fourth vol. of Gd Bdus 
apjieared, and also the Jounde dcs Parqurs ; in 
173G 38 the Baehelier dc Salamanque, the ‘remain- 
<ler biscuit’ of Gil Bias ; in 1739 his plays, in two 
vols. ; in 1740 La. Valise tromdc, a volume of letters; 
and in 1743 the MHange Amusaut, a collection of 
facetia; from his memory or his notebook. That 
year brought his lirst sorrow, the death of ids 
eldest son Kene, otherwise Montm^nil the come- 
dian. Le Sage had a contempt for actoi-s ami 
their calling, and when his son ado])ted it he 
disowned him. Rut in time, brought round to 
see him in Turearet, he was conquered by his 
own creation alive in the genius of his son, and 
the estrangement ended in their being drawn 
together more closely than ever. The death of 
his son and his own increasing infirmities, particu- 
larly his deafness, made him abandon Paris and 
literary ^fe, and retreat with his wife and daughter 
to Boulogne, where his second son, Julieu, held a 
canonryin the cathedral ; and there, in the Rue «lu 
Chateau, he died in 1747, in his eightieth year. Of 
himself, personally, there is very little on reconl. 
He was withdrawn from society by his deafness, 
from which he was a sufferer as early as 1709, and 
lived a quiet, retired, industrious life, surrounded 
by his family ; and perhaps their devotion and the 
loving care with which they tended him in his last 


days are more eloquent than any eulogy of his 
character and virtues that preacher could pro- 
nounce. 

Le Sage’s reputation as a dramatist and as a 
novelist rests in catdi case on one work. The 
author of Turearrt might, under favouring circum- 
I stances, have done anything in comedy short of 
I dethroning Molit'ue, but as it is he has no claim 
1 to a place in the lirst order of dramatists. But 
j wdiatevor severe critic.s may say, the author of Gil 
j Bias stands in the fn)nt rank of the novelists by 
I the c(»mmon consent of the great mass of readers 
1 of all nations. On the other hand there an^ some 
! who deny originality to one who Iforrowed hleas, 
incidents, ami tales fnun others— Esi)inol, Rojas, 
Mendoza, Quevedo— as Le Sage did ; and some 
who go still further, and deny that tlui author of 
Gil Bias was anything mon* than a iianslator. 
The question of what constitutes originality w^oiild 
be out of place here, but the other is simjily a 
question of evidiuice which may be briefly summed 
up. It was primarily Voltaire wdio raised the 
issue. Le Sage had pul/ him into Gil Bias as Don 
(iabriel Triaqueio, and he in ndtirn said in his 
.S'/VWc de Jjouis XIV. that Gil Bias was ‘I'litiiely 
taken from La Vidad dc lo E.sriidicru Dutn Marcos 
d’ GbregOt showing that he had mwor st'cn tin* 
liook he quot(‘d, and could not read it if he had. 
Backetl by his name, the ligment had a wide circu- 
lation, es])ecially in Spain, ami tlu* Padro Isla was 
set on to ilevelo]) it, which he did in his own 
pcamliar fashion (see ISL.V ). The (’mute <le N<‘uf- 
ch;il.<!au having takt'ii nj) Isla seriously, was replied 
to bv Ulorente, who maintained that thougli Isla 
was in jest he had truth on his side. Ilis own 
, theory was that i’ the Lionm* library Le Sago 
found a MS. novel, called the Baehrlor of S(da- 
I uiaura, written, }>ro1)ably by Solis the historian, in 
j 1055, and that out of this he carved , tr// Blas^ 

I serving up the remaimh'r afterwar<ls under the 
! original title. The argument, in brief, is that 
Gil Bias is c.rowchul with details of a kind that Le 
Sage, w'ho never was in Spain, could have had no 
kiiow'ledge of, and could not have got fiom books. 
()1 these details, howu'vi'r, a good many need not 
have had any more re<;oii(lit(‘ souici' than Don 
<fa.rotefik\\A for the lest Le Sjige would have 
sail! that he, onlv wondered at his own modmji 
tiou, for he could have takt'u ti'ii times as many 
from the plays and incaresipie novels in tlu^ abbf*’s 
library, and from books of travellers liki' Aarsseus 
van Sommelsdyck, Bertaut, and Mine D’Aulnoy. 
But Llorentt^ points out that over a hundred 
]>Iaces, often obscure hamlets that few Spaniards 
even ever heard of, are named, in gener.al cori'ectly, 
wdiich is a jiroof of some exceptional .source of 
information ; but sometimes incorrectly, a proof 
that the source was a MS. not a printed one. 
But a plain talc will put him down ; the names 
are in ohl French maps. Of a score jiicked out 
as manifest misreadings from a MS. - Grajal, 
Rodillas, Luceno, (kistil Blazo, &c., all but one 
are in the map of Spain printed in Paris by Jaillot 
circa 1695, and all the notable ones in that of 
1713, just two years before Gil Bias appeared. 
From maps, too, come Le Sage’s blumlers in 
to[K)graphy — c.g. putting Pefiafior on the roa<l to 
Salamanca, Alcala between Madrid and Segovia, 
Pefiafiel between Segovia and Valladolid, Liria 
‘sur les bords du Guadalaviar.’ Finally he urges 
Le Saj^e’s familiarity with Secret history and 
the private affairs of Olivares, his daughter’s 
marriage (xi. 9), and his adoption of Margarita 
Spinola’s son (xii. 4) ; and asks how could he have 
known matters and names not to be found in print, 
save from a contemporary MS. ; which, as before, 
his misreadings, Niebles for Niebla, Abrados for 
Abiados, Valeasar for Valcarcel, bear witness to! 
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Bot again tl»e auHvvor in Hiinple. Be found 
‘ Niebles ’ and ‘Abrn^los,’ an well aa the marriage 
story in tlie tranalatetl Anecdotes da inhiistdre 
d' Olivares ( l*ari.s, 1722), and put the very words 
of the book into the mouth of Olivares, whose 
portniit (xi. 2) is word for word from the Anec- 
dotes. ‘ Valeasar’ he found in the Relation de ce 
qm .Hcst passd d la dmirarc d' Olivarc.s (Vfxx'm., IGoO), 
from winch he took the (k)unt Duke’s curious ‘con- 
fidence ’ to Oil Hlas, and, also, sundry names cited 
by L)orent(^ One by one, in short, the supp»)rts 
give way, and the MS. theory falls to the ground. 
N(!Vertheless, in the absence of rebutting evidence, 
its i)Iausibi]itv imposed upon some good critics, 
th(i author of ‘Who Wrote Gil Bias?' in BlaeL- 
■ivood (1.S44), A. H. Everett, and Ford, among 
otlmrs. All admit, however, that the translahir 
has left the stamp of his nationality indelibly 
imjnessed upon the work ; the mystery lies in 
its wealth of detail. Llorente jiuts f.he matter 
in a nutshell when he asks why did Le Sage, if 
he was the original author, giv(* himself so much 
needless trouble? Why so parliculai to name 
‘Toralva,’ when it would have done just as 
widl to say ‘a \illage near f'uenca?’ Tin* 
answer is that Fe. Sa,g(* was before all things 
an artist, and knew tin* value of details in ]>ro- 
<lucing th(! verisimilil ude he aimed at. In this 
res[»eet and man^y otheis he was like his great 
contemjtorary DeJoe. He spared no |)ains fo make 
hi^ concfiotion a leality to his reader. When he 
sent (,'il lllas on a lourney he was not content to 
mmeialise his roa<l, hut looked up the villages he 
liad to pass through on the l>est map he could 
find. When he brought him to an inn, he went to 
the novels and i>lays for inn furniture and com- 
nany and conversation. This is the rationale of 
lus borrowings, and it is this, as much as his 
ilclightful style, tlmt makes him the prince of 
raconteurs'. He was the first to ])erceive the cap.a- 
biliti(‘s of the picaies(|ue novel, and with the 
culinary genius of liis nation (by no means con- 
fined to ai lists like him who could make a 
savoury ragout out of an old boot) he gf>t rid 
of its crudities, brought out its flavour, ami 
served it up with a sa/fce jiKjaantr of his own. 
hi HO doing he a<lvanced the novel of real life an 
important stage, and, to hi.s honour be it .said, 
no abuse of realism can be laid to his charge. In 
the words of Scoti, ‘His nius<*. moved with an un- 
jiolluled step, even whore the path was somewhat 
miry.’ 

Le.sl»OS, or ATytilenk, a (lieek island in the 
yKgean Sea, lies 10 miles fiom the coast of Asia 
Minor, north of the (lulf of Smyrna. It is trian- 
gular in shape, with two deep inlets on the south- 
east and south-we.st, and is for the most part moun- 
tainous, reaching .S079 h'ct in Hagios Elias 
(t)lynipus). The soil is feitile and yields good 
crops of olives, the oil being the chief export. Soap 
is the chief manufacture. In ancient timo.s 'wine 
was a specialty. The climate is delightful. The 
chief drawback of the island is the earthquakes, 
which occur pretty frequently. Area, C7G sq. m, ; 
poyi. 14‘2,000, mostly (1 reeks. The ancient capital 
was Mitylene (on coins Mytilene) ; the existing 
town, also called (’astro, ‘ a straggling dirty village,’ 
has a population of about 18,000. It stands on a 
l)eninRula on the east coast, is defended by a 
medimval castle, and has ashalloAv harbour. Other 
ancient cities were Methymna, Pyrrha, Antlssa, 
and Eresus. The island W'os early colonised by 
Aeolian immigrants. Between 700 and 500 n.c. 
it was the flourishing home of poets 'and literary 
men, as the names of Alcaeus, Sappho, Ter- 
pander, Pittacus, Theophrastus, Thoophanes, and 
others will attest. The Lesbians made themselves 
masters of considerable territory on the opposite 


mainland of Asia Minor. But in the Gth century 
B.c. it was for about sixty years subject to Persia. 
In 476 it joined the Athenian league, but, revolt- 
ing in 429, was promptly reduced to obedience 
again. Then it belongecl Hucccs.sively to Macedonia, 
Pontus, Koine, and Byzantium. From 1855 to 
1462 it was owned by a Genoese merchant family, 
who lo.st it to Sultan Mohammed IJ, It remained 
Turkish till the Greeks regained it in the Mar of 
1912 18. Oft’ its shoies the Turks M'ere defeated 
by the Venetians in 1690 and 1698, and by the 
Greeks in 1821. The island has been called Myti- 
lene from the middle ages down to tin; present 
time. 

Lose majesty. S('(; J.e/k Ma.ikktv. 
Le.sgrlilaiis. See Gaucasds. 

Leslie, a town of Fife, 12 miles SW. of Cupar, 
has flax spinning, bleaching, and i)aper w'oiks ; 
j)oj). 8700, 

Leslu‘.. Lesly. or Lesley, 'I'iie h'AMii.v of, is 
first found between 1171 and I19f), wlien M.-ilcolm, 
son of Bartholf, obtained Lesslyn or Lcs]i<-, a wild 
past(*ral parish in Abci dt'cnsbii e. His descendants 
took then sxirname fiom their lands. 

Earls and J>u/>c of Roi/irs.- I'ln' family was 
ennobled in 1457, when George Leslie of Kothes 
was made Eail of Botlies and Loid licslie. The 
fouith eail was father of Noiman Leslie, Muster of 
Botlnss, the chief actoi in the murder of (’aidinnl 
Beaton, John, the sixth earl, who died in 1641, 
distinguisheil himself us one of I he iibh'si of the 
Covenanting leailers. Hi.s son heeame I.oid Clian- 
cellor of S<*otlaml in l(i()7, and in KiSO mus eieuti'd 
Duke of Kothes, Marquis of Ballinbieieh, Earl of 
lieslie, <!vc. ’J'hese honours heeame extinct U]»ou 
his <leath without, male issiu' in J()81. 'I'lu' caildom 
of Kothes went to his (dder ilaughter, in Mhose 
family tlie title has continued. 

Earls of heven.-- Before the family left Aber- 
deenshire it had tlnovn oft bianehes, i-onie of 
which still flourish theie. The eliief, that of Bal- 
(]uhain, gave birth to so\(uul men of maik, such as 
the leal lied John Leslie, Bishop of Ross (1527 ilb), 
the devoted (diampion of Miiry C^luemi of Scots; 
Sir Alexander J.,osrie of Auchinloul, a, geneinl in 
the Mnscovit.o service, wlio diinl ;:o\'ernov of 
Smolensko in 1608; and (’hailes Li'slie (q.v.). A 
still more distinguishfsl man wns A h'xamlcu- Leslie, 
M'lio rose to be a field - maishal of Sw eden under 
Gustavus Adolphus. Recalled to Scotland in 1089, 
he took command of the ( 'ovenariting army, and in 
1641 M as made Earl of Lfw on and L<ird Balgony. 
H«* died in 1661, and his honours and lands eventu- 
ally ])a.ssed to his gieaf -grandson, l)a\ id Mehille, 
thiid Earl of Liwen and second Earl of Melville. 
See Sanfoial 'J’eiry, Life, and Cmnpatgus of Alex- 
ander Leslie 

Lords Lindorcs . — T'he second son of the fifth 
Earl of Kothes muis created Lord Lindores in 1600. 
Tlie title has been dormant since the death of the 
seventh lord in 1775. 

Loi'ds iVc aw/.. - David Le.slie, fifth .son of Ihe 
fust Lord Lindores, served M’ith di.stiiiction under 
Gustavus Adolplius, arnl, letmning to Scollaml in 
1640, acted ns lieutenant general to flu* Earl of 
Leven. He was present at MaisUm Mooi, and 
surprised and routed Montrose at Philiphaugh, 
Routed by Cromwed at Dunbar in H'5(), and 
taken prisoner by him at Worcester in 1651, 
he suffered imjuisonmeiit in the ToMer till the 
Restoration. He mbs niade I.ord NeMuirk in 1661, 
and died in 1682. The til h* has been dormant since 
the death of his great-grandson, the fourth lord, 
in 1791. 

Counts Leslie . — Walter Leslie, a younger son of 
the House of Balquhain, distinguished himself in 
the Austrian army, and in 1637 was created a 
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count of tlie empire, as a reward for his services 
in the murder of Wallenstein. He died with- 
out issue in 1667, when he was succeeded by his 
nephew, Janies, a field-marshal in the Austrian 
service, who died in 1694. The title became extinct 
in 1844. 

Leslie, Ohaules ( 1650-1 722), nonjuring divine, 
was 1)0111 at Dublin, studied at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and, having taken orders in 1080, became 
chancidlor of the cathedral of Connor in 1687. 
Deprived at the Revolution for declining the oath 
of allegiance, he retired to England and wrote 
against Papists, Deists, Socinians, Jews, ami 
Quakers, as well as in support of the rionjuring 
iutfuests. He went witli tlie Pretender to Italy 
after 1715, hut returned to Ireland in 1721. See a 
Lif(‘ l)y R. J. Leslie (1885). 

Leslie, Chari, K s Robert (1794-1859), genre- 
painter, born in London of American parents, 
was educated at Philadelphia, ami the Royal 
Academy. ‘Sancho Paiiza and the Diiclie.ss,’ 
exhihitc.d in 1824, obtained for him the rank of 
Ac,i,d(Mni( ian. Leslie’s principal pictures aie scenes 
from the works of Shakesjjeare, Cervantes, Le 
Sa^e, Molii:;ro, Addison, Swift, Sterne, Fielding, 
Smollett. lie piihlishod a linndhitok for Young 
Pomli'rs-, he also wrote an able Life of Constal)le 
(1843), ,'uid began the Life and Times of Sir Joahua 
Urgnolds, comi)li*ted by d’orn Taylor. 'J’he Anto- 
hiograp/iicid, lleeoJIeeiions of Leslie were e«lited liy 
Tom 'I'aylor ( 1860). 

Leslies Sir John, a celebrated natural jdiilo- 
riopher, M'as horn at Laigo, Fife, Kith April 1766. 
He studietl at StvVmlrews ami Edinlmrgli univer- 
sities, and in 1788 became tutor to two young 
Americans, with whom he luoceedcd to Viiginia 
and oth(;r T)arts of America, returning to Jjomlon 
in 1700. liming the next fifteen years In* was 
variously employed in scientific writing or travel- 
ling on the continent with jiujiils, but .all the while 
engMged in experimental rcrc.arch. The fruits of 
his labours iluring this p(Miod of liis career were a 
translation of Pmllbri’s Natural IJisfori/ of Birds 
(1793), the invention of a diti'crential therinonieter, 
a hygrometer, and a photometer, and the jinhlica- 
tioii of his irn])ortant Expcrinimtal Jnqvirif mto 
the Nature and Propagation of Heat (1804). 
h’or this latter woik tin; Royal Society awarded 
Leslie the Runiford medal for scientific research. 
In 1805 he obtaimsl the chair of Mathematics 
at Edinlmrgh, in spite of a good deal of opjiosi- 
tioii from the clergy, who ohjeeted to liLs approval 
of Hume’s theory of causation. He occupied 
it for fourteen years, hut most of hi.s leisure 
time was occupied in scientific experiments, in 
1810 he invented the process of uitifici.al refrig- 
eration, which has since been j)ut to .so many 
[iractical us(‘s. In 1819 he was transferred to the 
chair of Natural Pliilosophy, where his peculiar 
talents found their proper sphere. During the next 
few years he wrote iimnerous articles ami pub- 
lished several works on natural philosophy and 
mathematics ; but his chief claim to the gratitude 
of the scientific world lies in his useful inventions, 
such as the pyroscoj)e, atrnonieter, fethrioscope, 
and the prominence which he gave to experimental 
illustration in liis university lectures. In 1832 ho 
was created a Knight of the Guelphic Order; on 
3d Novei^ber of the same year he died, at his 
estate of Coates, in Fife, near his birthplace. See 
Memoir by Maevey Napier (18.38). 

Leslie, Thomas Edward Cliffb, political 
economist, was born in County Down, Ireland, in 
1827, and educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
He qualified for the bar, but in 186.3 was appointed 
to the chair of Economics and Jurisprudence at , 
Belfast. In that city he died on 27th January j 


1882. His writings, mostly fragmentary in char- 
acter, were collected in two books entitled The 
Land Systems (1870), containing studies on the 
land fjuestion in Ireland, Helgium, and France, 
and Essays in Political and, Moral Philosophy 
(1879), which treat princijially of the gold question 
and economic method. Leslie was a strenuous 
advocate for the study of economic problems in the 
liglit of tlie historic method, instead of t he jmrel}' 
analytic method of Ricardo. He introduced the 
work.s of continental economists, sueli as Kosclier 
and laivelcye, to the notice of Englisli students. 

Lespiliasse, Claire l^’iiANroisi:, oi- Julie 
JEANNEl^LiiONORK, was 1)0171 9Mi Nov. ] 732 at Lyons, 
an illegitimate daugliter of the Comtesse (rAIboii, 
At first a teacher, sIk' hec.ime in 17.54 a C(un]»,Lniori 
to Madame dii Deff.and, whose friends, esj)eoially 
1 1’Aleiiibert, she quickly attached to herself. After 
the inevit.al)le nijiture that followed, she was en- 
abled l)y the bounty of her friends to maintain a 
modest salon of her own. The eliarm she exercised 
was in no wise due to beauty, for slie was ])lain in 
face, and, moreover, disfigured by small [xix ; yet 
conveisation was brighter and more harmonious, ami 
Avit more brilliant in her circle than anywliere else 
in Paris, Unfortnn.ately for her peace she had a 
heart soiisilive to love, and the passion slie was 
ca]»ah]e of at foity for the young Siianiard, the 
Mai(|uis de Mora, ami two years later foi’ M. de 
Cuihert, cost Ikt the deepest jiangs, when the first 
died and the second was Hej)ara.ted by marriage. 
The famous D’Alemhert had long admired and 
loved h(‘r, hut her atlection for th(‘ philoHoj)lier 
never cost her tears. She died at Paris, 23d Alay 
1776. Many of her letters to her two lo\ersJiav(* 
heim puhlislieil, and +hesi' ari' aglow Avith liri* and 

f )a.ssion. Indeed, in their lirst editoi’s metaphoi', 
ler ])hiases burn llui ]).a])er on Avhich they art* 
written. 

3'lic famous Littirs wore jmMishod in two vohimos in 
18051. Later editions are hy J. Janin ( 1847 ) ami Tsambm t 
( 1877), M. (’liatlcs Henry’s Lettres xtmixies (1887) were 
nio.stly ad(lIes^ed to ('ondotci't. A jiister iml''inent will 
bo foiuid 111 Saiute-Leuve’s Caxtserxes du Lwndi ; and see 
monogiaph by the Marquis de Segur (1006 ; new ed. 1013). 

Lesseps* Fkudinani), Vicomte de, engineer, 
Avas iiorn at Versailles, November 10, 1805. Edu- 
cated for tin; iliplomatic jirofession, lie filled suc- 
cessive a])jKui\tments at Lisbon, (’airo, IJarctdona, 
ami Madrid. In 18.54 he eoncidved his great scheme 
for cutting the Suez (’anal, and in January 1856 
lie received a lott(;r of concession from the Viceioy 
of Egypt. Robert Stephenson and oilier English 
engineers questioned the jiractic.ahility of the 
scheme, hut De Lesseps overcame all obstacles, 

A compiiny was formed, and the works Averti begun 
in 1860. The great undertaking Avas comph'ted 
(see Canal, and Suez) in August 1869, the canal 
lieing formally opened on 17th November following. 
The successful engineer Avas created K.C.S.l. by 
Queen Victoria, and received the honorai-y freedom 
of the city of London in 1870, 'I'he Paris Socidte 
de Geographic awarded him 10, (KK) francs ; he was 
appointed a Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour ; 
and after the publication of his History of the 
Canal he Avas awarded 5000 francs by the French 
Academy. In 1873 the Paris Academy of Sciences 
elected him a free member, and in 1881 he Avas 
elected president of the French Geographical 
Society. In 1883 he sought to conclude an 
arrangement with the Briti^i government for a 
second Suez Canal. Meanwhile, work had begun 
on his stupendous scheme for a Panam.-i (Janal 
(see Canal), a scheme destined to issue in dis- 
aster and disgrace. For in 1892-9.3 the mana, fo- 
ment was charged with breach of trust, and five 
directors were comlenined — Lesseps, now a broken 
old man, to five years* imprisonment and a fine, 
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as was also his son diaries. The sentence was 
ultimately qiiaslied; but he fell into <lota{^e, and 
died 7th December 1894. Ho wrote Documeniu 
jjour .serrir a 1' Hi. si, o ire. du Canal de Suez (4 vols. 
J875-79; tiaiis. 1870), tind Souvetnr.s de Qnnrantc 
Ana ( 1SS7 ; tians. 1887). >See books by Terrier 
(JS87), D. 11. Smith (lM. <!d. 1895), llridier ( 1899). 

L 4 ‘S.siili!:, Doi 'i'iiou) El’ll liAiM, ici'oimer of Ger- 
imiJi liteiatui(*, was borji, the son of the pastor of 
Kanienz, in Saxonv, on *22<1 .lainuirv I7‘29. Erom 
the Nc.hool of St Aha, at M<ussen, where ho had 
spent live years, he entered in 174b as a theolop«'al 
stud(>nt )i-t Leinzi}.'. lJut, insh’ad of studyinfj^ 
tlu!olo;j^y, he made haste to ac<jiiire a knowledge of 
men and of the, world, to polish his inannora, to 
learn b(»dily ami social accomplishments, and to 
impiove his taste, and develojied that strong, 
manly indepemUmee which was always one of the 
most, striking traits in his characten-. Moreover, 
he cultivated a love for the stagci, and bej^an b> 
vvritr*. j>lays, mostly coimMlies, in the* Trench style. 
All this Horidy grieved his strictly orthodox parents. 
And yet, botli at MeiHH(‘n and at Leijizig, Le.s.sing 
manifested an ardent thirst for knowledgi’ and 
truth ; he had great intelhictual parts, and read 
hard. Hut his mode of lihi at the university ran 
him into di'bt - a stale (hat was more or less chronic 
to him thioughout his life ; then in 1748 the theatre 
was closed ; and In; sutrered from an innat<^ restless- 
ness that nevei h’i liim abjd(! long in one plac<‘. 
According^', biiiving his lather's serious dis- 
jtleasiiie, he (nii(t<!d b(dj>zig, having resolve<l to 
earn a living l»y his pen, notwithstanding that the 
calling of author was held in little or no repute. 
Afti'i a few months’ slay in Wittmiheig, he 
travelled to Berlin to join Mylius, a chwer man, 
but branded as a freethinker by the orthodox. 
Along with him Lessing published Urdraijc ztir 
Jli.s/orir dr.s Theaters (1750), and indejamdently 
wrote pla\s, translated, did lit<',raiy hack-work; 
but his cldcf sta,y was the Vossische Zedanefy to 
which III! contributed criticisms. He soon felt, 
howiw'cr, tliat he liimself stood in masl of greater 
culture, and in tlie end of 1751 he withdrew^ to 
WitfeTiherg to study at ieisin *’ ; at the saim^ time 
he pleased liis father by taking his master's dcgiee. 
'riu? result of his toil in the Wittenberg library wius 
a sera’s of Vimheations [ 1751 ) of unjustly maligned 
or lorgmtteri writers, suc.h as Cardan, Lenmius, Ac*,., 
in which Is* gave bold utterance to ids strong love oi 
justice and his scorn of narrow intolerance. Laler, 
in Kiu V adetneeiim fur Jlcrrn S. C. Lange ( 1754) 
he disjdayed as unri'.lcnting an hostility to pre 
tentiousand sedf-satislied ignorance, lleturning to 
Berlin after a v ear’s absence, he resumed his foimer 
occupations. At this time too he became intimate 
wdtli Moses Mendelssohn, Nicolai, and Kamlci. 
He also ]uiblished four volumes of his collected 
writings, and, along witJi Mendelssohn, an essay 
on ]\ipe, tun Metaphysiler (1755). But he still 
strove to make the theatre an engine of isqmlai 
culture : ho wrote the trag«‘dy Miss Sara Samp.son 
(1755), in which he revolted against Trench 
theatrical tiavlitions in favour of English movlcls. 
Tor dramatis persona- he took people of mirldle- 
eJasM life, and so carried on the movement begun 
by Lillo, the <lrainatist, arul Richardson, the nove- 
list, in England, and hy Diderot in Trance. The 
success of this work tcmptoil Jii'ssing back to the 
theatre, reopened, at Leipzig ; but he only stayed j 
there a short time. In May 1750 he set off, as com- | 
panion to a young gentleman i Winkler) of that city, 
on an extended tour; but they had only reached 
Holland when they w'cre hastily summoned home 
by the outbreak of the Seven Year.s’ War. Lessing 
then remained some time in Leipzig, to be near his 
friend the poet Ewald von Kleist. 

In 1758 he was once more in Berlin, assisting j 


Mendelssohn and Nicolai to bring out a new 
critical journal, Litteraturbriefe. In the work he 
did for this publication Lessing takes a distinctively 
higher place : he refuses any longer to submit tli 
the degrading dictatorship of Trench literary taste, 
combats the inflated oedantry of the Oottsched 
school, and extols ShaKespeare above Corneille as 
the highest type of dramatic writer. In these 
letters be displays most of tlic ailmirable <]ualities 
of bis mature style : lii.s insight is jienctrating 
and sure; his manner vivacious, often ironical or 
satirical ; his intellect is strong and logical, yet 
supple, and works easily ; and his language is clear, 
foicihle, and elegant. He always possessed the 
power of making dry subjects interesting. Tiom 
November 1760 to the spring of 1765 Lessing 
enlarged his knowledge of men by acting as 
s(>cretary to Gciiersl vou Tauentzien, governor of 
Breslau. During these ytiars he wrote two of his 
greatest works, jAwhoon and Minna von, 

liandiebn (IHSI). Tlie forme-i is a critical treatise 
defining the limits of poetry and the plastic arts. 
It affords an admirable illustration of Lessing’s 
critical procedure. He plunges at once into the 
midst of the argument, takes ii]) various views one 
after another, examines them, contrasts them, 
Heau’hcs and sifts them from all sides, and exhausts 
u)>on them the resources of the dialectical mothoil : 
then out of what survives this intellectual conflict 
he consiiiiets his final conclusions. Yet the move- 
iiM'Ut of thought is siinjile, natural, and logical ; 
v\(’ aie led lo <liscovTr th<! truth by tlie same pat hs 
hy which the a,ulhor arrivi’d at it originally. His 
essays on tlu* Table (175f)) and thi’ ifpigrnm, 
(1771) are both adrnirahh^ instances of tlie same 
method. The coimaly Minna, von lUinihclm shows no 
traciv of imitation of foreign inodi’ls : it is the first 
national comedy of the (Jennans on Hie grand 
scale, and is a great advance on Ja’ssing's ea,i ly 
dramatic efforts. After Tredeiick the Great had 
refuseil to nominate him keeper of the Royal 
Lihraiy at Beilin, Lessing was glad to accept the 

J iost of critic to the new national theatie at Hani- 
mrg in 1767. (hit of these new duties gri'vv the 
ceh’ltrated Ha'nd)Urgische Dramaturgic (IBih), in 
wdiich he overthrew finally the dielatonsliip of the 
Trench drama and worked out the thouglits that 
had for many years been ripening in his mind. 
This theatre; too soon failed, and Lessing was again 
left without fixed occujiation. Yet he was never 
long idle, esjiecially so long as tliere was error to 
combat, and ignorance and ]>edanli(; vanity to ex- 
])osc. Tor, though a scholar himself, he always 
regarded learning not as an end in itself, but as a 
means : he always accounted truth superior to 
mere knovvle<lge. He was naturally fond of dis 
putation, and so we soon find him in the thick of 
another controversy, this time with Klotz, a young 
Halle professor. t)n this occlusion he had a double 
purpose to serve- - to defend his Lnohoon and to 
expose the pretensions of the men who set them- 
selves up as leaders of German scholarship. The 
chief fruits of this controversy from Lessing’s pen 
were Hriefe. a7itu2uarischen Irdialts (1769) and Wie, 
die Alien den Tod gchUdet (1769). 

In October 1769 the Duke of Brunswick offered 
liessing the librarianship of the Wolfenbiittel 
library ; he accepted it and entered upon his duties 
in the following May. Here at last he settled for 
good, and in 1776 married Eva Kbnig, tht widow of 
a Hamburg merchant, but lost her afl^r little more 
than a year of hnppy nianiefl life. He at once 
began to publish some of the less-known treasures 
of the lilirary in a series of volumes entitled Zur 
Geschkhte uud L tJrratur (6 vols. 1773-81 ). But in 
1772 he wrote ilm traged v Emilia Galotti, which in 
spite of grave faults, notablv the absence of dramatic 
necessity for the catastrophe, is one of the greatest 
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tragedies in (xHsrman literature, certainly the greatest 
Lessing wrote. Shortly before his inamage lie 
carried out a long-cherished desire, by spending 
eight months in Italy, though as companion to the 
hereditary Duke of Brunswick. Tlis last years were 
occupied with theological controvtirsies. In 1777 lie 
published the famous Wolfenimttelsc.he Fragments, 
a rationalist attack on Christianity from the iien of 
Koimarus (q.v.). This book, which was almost 
universally attributed to Lessing, provoked a storm 
of ro] di(‘s from orthodox LutherauK. The best of 
Lessing’s counter-attacks were the polemical Auti- 
Go<':c (1778), <lirectcd against his chief assailant, 
and the line dramatic jiocm, Nathan, dcr 
( 1779), one of liie noblest pleas for tolerant humanity 
e^ er pemi<‘<l. This last avhs supplemented by 
Ky::n/unhf drs Mt’>tsrli(‘ngt\srhitrhfs (1789), 
which is exlvemely rich in suggestive thought, 
l.essiug's last, work was hltnU and Falk (1778- 
89), ti\ (> (li. I login's on fi ('emasoui \ . He ilied Iblii 
Fehiu.uy 1781. 

Tin- licst < of hiw Sdmintliche Schriften is Jjacli- 

maun''^, I’rifsiU'd by Mimck('r in 188(5 stq. His chief 
works luivci ilcen often translated into English. See 
Lives by Dun/er (1SS2), Stahr (19th cd. 1909), Danzel 
and (iniuanor (2d cd. 1881 ), Erich Schmidt (3d ed. 1919), 
]iunn.ski ( I'.IOO), Siine ( 1877), Helen Ziniinern ( 1878), and 
llojle,-t(tn ( J889) — tile last tlireo in Eui,lisli. 

Lesson tniio), a reading, especially a 

portion of Scripture ajipointed to he read, as in the 
(knumon 1 Mayer- book. 'J’he oldest Latin leetion- 
ary a service-hook, either containing the les.Mons 
for the year in full, or noting their l*eginning and 
end -was called the Comes ( ‘ comjianion ’), and 
dates fiom the Tith century. 'Hie Roman Lection- 
ury was remodelled in the 8th century. The 
changes in the Anglican calendar of lessons >vero 
saued/ioneil by act, ot parliament in 1871. Formerly 
tlie h'ssons consisted invariably of full <‘bapters — a 
ruh‘, that was sometimes (unbarrasHing, as in the 
case of Acts xxi. — but in the revisi'd lectionary 
tliey are frequently shortened anti ditlerently 
arranged ; also, nearly all the lessons fiom the 
Apocrypha have been left out. 

Sill Rookr, a busy royalist pam- 
phh'teer under (Miarles II., was horn at Hunstanton 
in Norfolk in KilO. He narrowly t'seaned hanging 
as a spy lor a plot to seize lynn in 1644, and wats 
instead im]ui,soued in Newgate, whence he escaptsl 
.after lour years. Pardoned by Cromwell in 1(5.73 
(hrongh pmsoual entreaty, he lived quietly till the 
Hestoralimi made liiin hcenser of the pre.s.s. He 
fought in all tlie tjuarrels of the time with a sliower 
of ]iamphlets, as vigoious and not coaiser than 
those of his antagonists; he holds a place in the 
history of journalism by his successive papers, The 
Pnhlir Intelligencer (aftorwariis The, London Gaze.tte), 
and The Obse.nmtor ; and he translaled vKsop, 
Seneira’s Morals, Cicero’s (\ffices, the Colloquies of 
Ehasmus, Quevedo’s Visions, and Jo.sephus. He 
died in 1704. Sec Life by Kitchiii (1912). 

Le Sueur, Eustache (1617-55), hom in Paris, 
painted religious and mythological subjects. 

Lcsxezyiiski. See Poland, Louis XV. 

Leszczyiiski, Stanislas (1677-1766), born at 
lAunherg of a noble Polish family, was electeil king 
of Poland in 1704 by the help of Charles XII., 
but in 171^9 was driven out by Peter the Croat to 
make room for Augustus II. (q.v.). Again elected 
iw 1733, he formally abdicated in 1736, after the 
war of the Polish Succession, receiving the duchies 
of Lorraine and Bar. Ho died of a burning accident 
at Lun6ville. 

Letcll worth, founded by a company in 1903 
as a ‘ garden city,’ stands on undulating ground in 
the north of Herts, 2 miles from Hitchin. Building 
303 


began in 1904, and by 1921 10,000 persons were 
housed there; not more than 12 even of the small- 
est liou.ses being allowed to the acre. It is not 
intended that the town shall ever have more than 
35,000 inhabitants. 

Lrtllhrid^e, a coal -mining town in a wheat- 
groAving district of Alberta, near the Bellj^ River, 
109 miles W. of Medicine Hat ; poj). 38,000. 

Lctlic, in Creek mythology, the stream of 
forge t.fuliie.s.s in the lower woild, fiom which souls 
drank before passing into the Flysian Fields, 
that they might lose all recollection of eartlily 
sorrows. 

Letliiligton. See M.mtiv.and. 

Lelo. See .Nvoij.o, 

Letter of lUarciiie ( hV. lettre dc marque, 
‘a commi.ssion to plumh'r;’ ef. Littre, iii. 456), 
the commission autliorising a piivalei'i to make 
Avar upon, or seize (be piopeity of, anotlu'r nation. 
Letters of marque were abolished among Fnrojiean 
nations at the treaty of Paris in 1856. Sc.e. PmVA- 
TKKU. 

Letters. See Alimiaukt, Spelling, and articles 
on eacli of the lotlt*r.s of the alphabet. 

Letters form one of the most delightful 
branches of literatuie, and one moreover in Avhich 
Engli.sh possesses ahiindanei' of the linest examples 
Most biographies that ari' now written (amtain the 
letters of the hero, and thes<' nsnally (qien up lii.s 
heart to the reader far better than jiages of desci ip- 
tion of his qualities ; while they also supply, by con- 
sidous or uneonseious self-revelation, sometlilng of 
the peouliai interest that belongs to autobiography. 
But here may l»e remi'iiihored the warning Avoids of 
Dr Jolinson Avritten a yropos of Pope: ‘There is no 
transaction which oilers slionger tenqitations to 
fallacy and sophistication than ejdstolary iuler- 
course. lu the eagerness of eonversation the lirst 
(miotions of the mind often burst out before they are 
<-onsidered ; in the tumult of business intere.st anti 
nassion have their genuine elleet ; but a friendly 
letter is a calm and tleliherate performance in the 
cool of leisnit', in the stillness of solitude, and 
surely no man sits down to tlejireeiate by design his 
oA\Ti character.’ It is unhHi)pily tlie tact tliat the 
conditions of modern life aie generally unfavour- 
able to the production of letters of the best class, 
which aie the fiuil. of calm and ample leisure no 
le.ss than oi sympathy. ’I’he railway, the penny 
post, the telegram, and the postcard combined to 
ilcslroy letL'i- writing as a jnirsnit and an art. 
There is nowadays scaicely such a thing as corre- 
sjnjndence in its good old sense — what Southey calls 
‘perhaps the greatest giatillcation vidiich the pro- 
gre.ss oi eivili.sation has given us ; ’ letters are only 
Avritten Avhen necessary, and consequently are too 
often completely ininersonal and entirely uninter 
esting. Hence familiar letters, intimate and easy 
in tone, ttuent and seemingly careless in style, have 
almost disappeared, ami in their stead we have only 
the ephemeral, bald, disjointed, essentially nnliter- 
ary, and it may <‘ven he ungrammatical prodnetiom;, 
Avliich, the moment their immediate purposi; is 
served, are straightw'ay consigned to the extinetiim 
for Avhie.h they are fitted, ana to which end indeed 
they were designed. 

()f letters Bacon says ‘ such as are written from 
wise men are of all the words of man, in my judg- 
ment, the best ; for they are more natural than 
orations and public spe.eches, and more adviaeil 
than conferences or present speeches. Ho again 
letters of state from such as manage them, or are 
privy to them, are of all others the best instruc- 
tions for history, and to a diligent leader the best 
histories in themselves. ’ Undoubtedly tliis is true, 
and the letters of such men as (’assiodorus, Crom- 
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well, Marlborouj^h, NgIboii, Washington, and Wel- 
lington, as well as such vast collections as the Cecil 
Correspondence, and the like, will remain documents 
of the first imiiortance to the historian ; while the 
theologian will ntwer cease to count the epistles of 
Cregory Nazianzen, Basil, Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
Augustine, and Jerome among the richest sources 
available for a close study of the development of 
dogma and the movement of ecclesiastical history. 
Again, snch collections as Pascal’s Provincial 
Letters^ Swift’s Drapiers Lcltcrs, and the Letter's of 
Junius only belong in a secondary sense to this de- 
partment of literature, and lack the peculiar personal 
charm that belongs to such letters as those of Cicero, 
Horace Walixde, or Madame de Sevigne. 

Of all the favourite letter- writers of the world 
Cicero is both the earli(‘.st and remains almost the 
greatest. More than 800 of his letters are extant ; 
and ail are natural, sincere, outspoken. The very 
frankness of his vanity and an almost feminine 
ilesire to jilease give a singular jileasure to his 
reader ; and his own phrase in one of his letters — 

‘ lit enim nescio quid ut quasi coram adesse videar 
cum scribo aliquid ad te ’ - revivals in a single sent- 
ence the secret of his perennial charm. And he 
was singularly happy in a (!orres|)on<lent so sym- 
pathetic and intelligent as Atticus, to whom alone 
lie sent as many as 400 letteis, for Montaigne tells 
us how the want of such a judicious ami indulgent 
friend to whom to address kept him from adojiiing 
the epistolary method for puolishing his whimsies 
which otherwisi! he would have preferred. The 
only other important Latin letter-writers are Seneca 
and Pliny, but the one offends by prosy ami tedious 
moralising, the other by a prolix and giandiose 
manner that soon proves tiresome. 

The Paston letters, over 1000 in numher, are lucid 
and unalfected and give us our best insight into 
the inner domestic life of the lOtli century ; but the 
earliest English letter-writer of high rank is James 
Howell, whose Familiar Letters shared with Mon- 
taigne the honour of being one of Thackeray’s two 
‘bedside hooks.’ Howell says ‘familiar letleis may 
he called the ’larum hells of love,’ and elsewhere 
admirahly descrihes his own compositions in the 
sentence — ‘that’s a true familiar letter which ex- 
pressoth one’s mind, as if he weie disc.oursing with 
th(' iiarty to whom lie writes, in succinct amlshort 
terms,’ Nowluui'. can we find more shrewdness, 
wit, wisdom, and keenness of observation, all com- 
bined w'ith heal tiness ami sincerity ; none knows 
Potter how' to brighten his jiage with a merry quip 
or a lively st-ory. 

But our greatest letter-writers remain hut three;, 
or at most four : Clray, Horace Walpole, (’owjier, and 
Charles Ijarnh. (Jray’s work is hisliilious, precise 
perfect, hut never laboured, and always completely 
sincere. It suggests the linisheel scholar iinhemling 
to plefise a friend, and the perfection is a conSuiii- 
maf ion that came of itself, unstudied and unsought. 
Ikijie and liohughroke wrote for fame — their wait- 
ing ever suggests an intellectual exercise, and even 
the letters hetw <>(‘n Pope ami Swift are never entirely 
free from consciousness; but tiray wrote for love, 
and his letters, with those of Cow'per and Charles 
Lamb, stand by themselves. Horace Walpole said 
of himself that he lived ‘ a life of letter- writing,’ 
and he remains pre-eminent alike in the numher 
and the remarkable felicity of his letteis. He is 
by turns gay, good-humoured, piquant, keen, sar- 
castic, hut is always chwer and often even genial, 
although not seldom the rtiader detects the presence 
of effort ami affectation. Still, all ilefects apart, 
judged in resjiect of both quantity aiul.quality, and 
of the extraordinary range of subjects handled, be 
remains without a rival the prince of English lettei- 
W'riiers. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s letters are 


unusually lively, clever, and amusing, but are 
marred by a constitutional indelicacy of tone as 
well as a vanity and a consciousness of skill that 
will not hide. Chestei lield's letters to lus natural 
son show great shrewdness and powers of observa- 
tion in a finished if over-elaborated style, but reveal 
a moral meanness of view’^ that stamps the finished 
man of the wunld as but a sorry gentleman. The 
letters to his godson, written in later life, and first 
published by the late Lord tiarnarvon in 1889, show 
a higher tone, but are poor performances if judged 
from the point of view of letters written to a child. 
The letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir William 
Temple are delightful beyoml iiifist ; those of Sir 
William liiniselh so long ailiniroil as models of 
serene and stately English, have ceaseil to iiil(!rest 
the modern reader. But Lady Baidiel Bussell s 
letd-ms, the apologetic scraps written by Steele fo 
Ids wife Prue, ami Swift’s letters to Stella pieser; e 
a charm tliat defies the touch of time. OthiM- 18th- 
(xmtury letters of interc.st are thosi; of Mrs Di'laney, 
covering half a century, ftimiy Burney, Miss Beriy, 
one of Walpole’s later corres})omh‘nts, and Hannah 
More. Dr Johnson’s letters art* always admirably 
vigorous and direct, and one at least is among the 
most memorable things in English literature ; but 
he, never put his strength into this form, and indeed 
disliked to write freely in letters from the after-use 
that might be made of them. Jane Austen’s letters 
are not characteristic of her unique, genius; Burns’s 
are artificial and disanpointing ; Stiirne’s mawkish 
and unieal ; (.Tloldsmitn s good, hut few and unim- 
portant. But the century closes well with the in- 
imitable masterpieces of Cowjier, throughout full of 
tenderness, grace, viN acity, wit, and sense. 

Of 19th-century letters the characteristic ex- 
amples of CharhiH Lamb staml first. Even the 
slightest show tin* i»eculiar charm of his touch, 
and all are stamjied with the sign-manual of genius. 
Scott’s letters are lieaity, genial, ami honest; 
Byron’s clever, treneliant, and somewhat unreal. 
There are many good letters of Southey, (Jiahho, 
Sydney Smith, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, Lockhart, 
]Via(*aulay, Dr Arnold, Hood, Washington Irving, 
Emerson, (’arlyle, J^ady Duff (lordon, and Buskin. 
Thirlwall’s Letters to a Fne.ral, ami 'riiiickeray’s 
Letters, published in 1887, are nnnsnally good 
eollectiojiH. Shelh^y is an author not y»*t judged 
sensibly by eJther set of readtus, hut it is enough 
to say of his hitters that thi'y are rieifher so niue!i 
altove his jmetry as Matthew Arnohl would jdace 
them iu)r as far below it as they appealed to 
Swiiihiirne. Tlie letters of Mary (iodwin to Imhiy, 
written towards the close of the IHth century, are 
deeply interesting ; those of Keats to Eaniiy 
Brawne do injustice to the memoiy of a sovereign 
poet, and should never have been printed. But 
iiideeil the love-letter is almost always a flower 
that will not hear being plucked froiii the stalk 
on whicli it grew, and those that are nowaday s too 
often reiwl aloud in hreach-of-jiiojiiise eases me 
almost always as unreal as the short lived passion 
(hat inspired them. Of later 19th-eenlmy English 
letters none stand out greater than tliose of Mis 
( Wlyle andEdwavd FitzChnahLand perhaps SU v en 
son, whieli have indeed already been lifted into (he 
rank of the English classics in this kind. 

Of (ierman letter-writers it may he enough to 
name Schiller, Ooetlie, and Humboldt; of Eiencli, 
Voiturc, Madame de Maintenon, Madam:; du Def- 
faml, Sainte-Beuve, (ieorgeSand, Merimee, and the 
unapproachable name of Madame de S6vign6. I'lio 
sovereign quality of this gieat letter-writei is her 
naturalness an 1 goodness of heart, combined with 
an unmatched facility of sympatlictically realising 
the emotional experiences of odiers, and of adding 
reality and life to everything she touched. None 
ever possessed in richer measure the woman’s gift 
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of tliat warmer interest in the smaller commerce of 
life, and that aptitude for treating social or public 
matters from the private and personal point of 
view which give half their charm to the letters of 
women. She tells her daughter, to whom she wrote 
with overflowing affection for twenty live yeais, 
that she lets her pen ‘ run on and take its own 
way, ... 1 co’ imc:.('Ai alwavs without knowing 
how far I shall go ; I know not wnetlicr my htter 
will be long or short.’ Iforacie Walpole says of her, 
‘She has the art of making you acquainted with all 
her acquaintance, and attaches you even to the spots 
she inhabited.’ There is no writer whoso inherent 
Lmodness has been repaid with a warmer love than 
Madame de Sevign6, or whose snprennwiy upon an 
intcllec.tual throne is le.ss likfdy ever to be shaken. 

Tlio Kn^lish reader will find the form of tin* ancient 
Bonian h ttcr in ttic evanqdc j)r('served in Actsxxiii. The 
niodeni I'in ^hsh letter difi'ers from the older only in being 
somewhat less ceremonious and less varied in form. Thu.s, 
‘.sir’ aliine was once nearly uni vei'sal as the form of ad- 
dress, l)iit IS now consideied cold. Again, ‘ honoured sir’ 
and ‘res|>ected sir' have almost disappeared, and un- 
happily also such beautiful forms as ‘lieart’ and ‘‘sweet- 
hearl ’ Howell often ends with ‘yours in violaldy,’ ‘yours 
entirely,’ ‘ yours in no vulgar way of fx-iendsliip ;’ FToraox; 
Walpole says ‘yours very much,’ ‘yours most cordially,’ 
and once, to Hannah More in 17H[), ‘yours more and more.’ 
Puritan writers often used forms strange to modern eais, 
such as ‘yours in the bowels of Clirist.’ Baxter in his 
certamm eftinfolarc witli Peter Ifeylin delightfully suh- 
scrihes himself ‘ yours in so far as you are for the truth.’ 
In earlier time.s it was customarv to add on the outside 
directions to the bearer, as ‘Haste, ha te,’ and in olKciai 
letters even sucli pointe.d provocatives of Sfieed as ‘ Hide, 
ride, for your life,’ Underlining is a d<-tcstahlc practice, 
equivalent to a confession of weakness in being forced to 
borrow streiigtli from adventitious aid, and crossing is a 
device liapfiily practised by but few men at least, although 
it had its use in days of dear postage. Many, howiwer, 
inihilgo in a /xjutarript, without which it is said no lady’s 
letter is conqile.te. 

The eaihest guide to letter-writing extant is Angel 
Day’s Eiiijhxh. HecrvJdrn (151)9). Anotlier, by Gervaso 
Markliam, isentitled (hneeited Letters ; ora most Kx^cdleni 
Handle of Netv Wit (KilS). Forms of letters, with much 
else, weri' also given in the popular Academy of Compli- 
i)ieiit-> ( l(!7I ). Of such lioolcs there is now great ahun<l 
ance ; but, while occasionally helpful, they are by no 
means an nnmixed ble.ssing, being no doubt resjionsiblo 
for many ridioulous plirases tliat are in too common use. 
Hut to them tlic world owes the masterpieces of ilichard- 
son, who, in his labours upon a guide to correspondence, 
discovered that lie could write novels tiiat could melt 
the hearts of tlie women. 

See William Koberts, History of Letter - xvrtt my, 
from the Earliest Period to the Fifth Cciitury (18411), 
Mnmhy, Letters of Literary Men. Theie is a collection 
of Lore Letters of Famuns Men and. Women of Past 
and Presi’ut Centuries {‘I vols. IHHS) by Merydew. The 
coiiyright of letters remains with the writer (see 
(’opviught). 

Llittcrs. For Letters Piilent, see PATENTS? 
for Letter of Attorney, see ATToitNEY. 

Letter-wood. See Bkkad-nht. 

Lettlaml or Latvia (Lettisb, Latn'ja), a le- ' 
public of Kmxqie, formed in 1918 out of the Uub- 
sian government of (lourland, southern Livonia, 
and western Vitebsk, lie.s between Estlionia and 
Lithuania, and between l,he Baltic (including the 
southern part of the fJnlf of Riga) and Russia. 
The country is mostly level or umlulating, "witli 
forests, lakes, and peat -bogs. Its rivers are 
the Wimlau, Tiviria, nnd Aa. Tliere are four 
provinces- Vidzenip (Livonia), Kurzeme (western 
Conrland), Zeiiigale (eastern Conrlaml), and Lat- 
gale (Vitebsk). | 

The area is about 25,000 square miles ; the ! 
population 1,500,000, mostly Letts, with con- 
siderable Russian, Jewish, White Russian, German, 


Polish, and Lithuanian minorities, and a fewEstlis. 
About 58 per cent, are Protestants, about 2d per 
cent. Roman Catholics. Tliere is a university at 
Riji^a (till 1919 a poly tech nic). 

The people are mostly employed in agriculture, 
p-owing oats, rye, barley, and llax. An agrarian 
law of 19‘20 broke up the largo estates whicli had 
been held by the Russian state, the Baltic barons, 
the cliurcli, and others, and parcelled them out 
among landless peasants. The forests are pro- 
ductive. A little hrown coal occurs ; otherwise 
tlie mineial resources are slight. Manufactures are 
growing, and will develop with electric ])Ower from 
the Dvina. The position of Lettland is oom- 
mercially inijuntant. It is the natural outlet for 
a great jiart of Russia. It lias a relatively long 
seacoast ; and the Hussiaii railways make for its 
imrts - Riga (tlie ea[)ital ; po]). ‘280,000), Windan 
(Lettish, Vintsjiils; piqi. 18,000), and Libaii 
(Liejiaja; 77,HOO). Other l,owns are Diinahurg or 
Dviii.sk (Daugavpils ; 45,000) and Milan (.Jelgawa; 
25,000 ), 

The earlier history of fJio country xvill he found 
under the headings CointLAN D and LiVoxiA, In 
the Great War Lettland was occupied liy the 
(ierinans, who already formed the land owning 
cla-^H. Imlejiendence was declared in Novemlxir 
1918. Complicated niililary iiio\ eiiieiits followed, 
involving (Jeiniaiis, HolslieviUs (Pussian and Let- 
tish), ami - Holslieviks, Poles, Esthonians and 
others. Peace was made in ]9‘20, 'Plie consiil ntion, 
which came into force in 10*22, provhh's for a parlia- 
ment (Saeima) elecOal by eaual vote of all citizens 
of ‘21 years, liy proportional representation. The 
president is chosen by parliament. 

The l.(ettish language helongs to the same group 
as Lithuanian ami tlie extinct Old Pinssifui. It 
is not so archaic as Jiitlinaiiian ; hut it possesses 
valuable treasures of popular jioclry, pioverbs, 
riddb's, tKrc. See Plmann, Lett/srJie Vol k.'il icdcr 
(1874), and liielenstein, Ein Tansend LcffLsrhe 
JLdsel (1881); ('. F. Watson, reber den leitlsehen 
Volksslamni (1822); Andreyanov, Lcttimdic Volks- 
lieder and Mylhcn (189G); Endzelin, Lcftischc 
Urantnmtik. 

liCttres <le Cachet, the name given to the 
fanions warrants of im])risonment issued by the 
kings of France before the Revolution. All royal 
{leffres roijaux) were eiitlier /eftres j^tdenfes 
or le.tfrcs de cachet. 'I'he former were (qieii, signed 
hy the king, and countersigned hy a minister, 
ainl lijul the gieat seal of slate apjionded. Of 
this kind were all ordinanees, giants of privilege, 
But tliesc cliecks on arbitrary power did 
not exist with legaid to lettres de cachet, 
also <‘aUcd lettres rinses, or sealed letters, which 
wore fokbul up and sealiHl with the king’s little 
seal {cachet), and hy which the royal jilcasnre was 
made known to individuals or to corjioration.s 
and the administi'ation of justice Avas oflen 
interfered witii. TJie use of Jetties de cachet 
became much more frequent after the accession of 
Louis XIV. than it had been ladoro, and it avuk 
very common for persons to be arrested upon such 
warrant, ami clapped into the Bastille (q.v.) or 
some other state-prison ; where some oi tliem 
remained for a very long time, and some for life, 
either bocuu.se it A\'as so intended, oi, in other 
cases, because they were forgotten. It was not 
ahvays for political reasons that lettres de cachet 
were obtained ; sometimes jirivatc jieisons got 
troublesome members of their families brought to 
reason in this way. The lieutenant general of the 
police kejit forms of lettres de cacliet ready, in 
which it was only necessary to insert the name of 
the individual to be arrested. Sometimes an arrest- 
ment on lettres de cachet was a resource to shield 
criminals from justice. 
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Lctt8. Lkttj^and. 

( Lactaca ), a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Com post t<e.) sub-order 
CicliorjK'fjc. Tin; Carden Letluee {L. sativa) is 
sujjposed to 1)6 a native of the Knst Indies, but is 
not know n to exist anywlnue in a wild state, and 
from KMiiote untifiuity lias been cultivated in Europe 
}is an escnlenl, and particularly as a salad. It has 
a leafy stem, oblong leaves, a spreading, flat-to])t)ed 
}).uii( |6, somewliat lesenihling aeorymb, M'itb yellow 
ilowcrs, and a fiuit without margin. It is now 
gCMierally cultivated in all paits of the world where 
the climate admits of it; and th<‘re are many 
vaiitjti«‘s. all of which may, however, he regaided 
as suh-varieties ot th<* (!oh L<‘t1ucc and tin* 
('ahl)ag(; Lettucf', the former Inning the leaves 
mor(^ ohlong am! upright, leciuiiing Lf) be tie«l 
tog('ther lor hlanching - the lat/er wil h roundei 
leaves, whieli spriiad out nearer the ground, and ' 
allej wards h<»ll or roll together into a head like a 
small c)ihh;)g«\ Thc^ lettuce is **;isy of digestion. | 
gently lavativ»‘, and moderately nutiitious. The ' 
whit.e and somewhat nureoti<’ milky jni(ie of thi" | 
plain is insjiissat.ed, and used nndei the name of 
J.ftrf ifcan lint oi 'J’hrt(/(ur as an anodyne, sedatave, 
opiat<*. medicine. 'I'he h(‘st and most useful kiml 
of thi ' j’liei' is ohtaimal hy making incisions in the 
flowering stimis. ami allowing the juiei; wliieh 
Hows to dry upon them. In mild winteis they 
may he kept leady for planting out in spring. 
'I'he otlnu' species of this genus exhibit nothing 
ot the bland <|uality of the garden lettuce. The 
Strong-scented liCLtuce (A. lurona) is distiri- 
gnished by tJic prickly keel of tlie leaves, and 
by a black, smooth seed, with ti rather broad 
margin. It is found in some ]iarts of Ifritain. 
jMctncarunn is pn.'paied from its fresh-gathereil 
leaves in the lloweiiiig season. The leaves ha\e 
a strong and nauseous, narcotic and opium like 
smell. A. jxuciuuSy a M(‘di(auraiiean s[)eci<‘s, adorns 
with iK'autiful blue llowaus the stony <h‘cli\ itii'S 
of mountains and eh'fts of rocks in somu‘ jiarts 
of Ceiinany, as in the Harz, tVc., hut is not .a 
native of Ihitaiii, which, however, posse, sses one or 
two otluM s[)eei<*s in (]uaiities resemoling L. virosa. 
A. iii(icr((h1li*t, A. and A. grow 

on Mount) Ever<‘sl. Korea and h'oruiosa are ])arti- 
ciilaily lieh in spisaes. 

|j(Mi<*adia. Iu:i:k\.s, 

Leiirhteutx^rj;. See EeauiiajI'Nais. 

LeiiciiHS or AMii)o-ist)mrrYLA(;ETic Acii>, a 
product oi tlie (h’eouijiosit ion of aihuuiiiious 
mat dials occurring in many of the juices of the 
animal body: formula ( \(llii(),,NI I. A siihstaiice 
isonidici, hut not identical, with natural leiKuiie 
can he prep.Mcd ai titicially. 

liCIK'ippils, the founder of the -\toiiiic School 
of Creek iihilosophy, and forenmuer of Ccmoeiitus 
((| V.), was horn ])ossibly in Ahdcra, and nourished 
in t he 6th or oth cent-ury n.c. 

a genus of fresh-water fishes, of 
the family t ypiinida', tioutaining a gieat uuinher 
of species, among whhdi are the Koach, Dace, 
(’huh, Minnow, Ac. 

LoiiritofCr. A’a/.o,v, Mvhilc’), a rock -forming 
mineial wJiicIi occuis in the form of icositetrahedra 
belonging t o the cubical syr^tem. It has a hardmvs.s 

oT) -6, and a sped tic giaviiy .^2-4.1 - 2-50. The 
colour is white, ash-gray, or smoko-gray. It usually 
contains many inclusions of ot her minerals and (if 
glass, gas luibbles, and fluid cavities, \vliich kIioav 
a regular, insually ('oncentric, arraiigeiucnt within 
the crystals. Unlike cubi<'.al minerals, it exhibits 
a certain degree of double refraction, believed to 
la*, due to conditions of unequal tension existing 
within the crystals. When ex 2 )osed to a tem- 


perature of 6(X)‘’ Ck the crystals become perfectly 
isotropic. Leucitc occurs chiefly in volcanic rocks, 
and those in wiiicli it occurs have a restricted 
distribution. 

Leiickart, Huixjle, zoologist, was bom 7th 
October 1H2*2 at Helmsiadt, ami studied at Uottin- 
gen. In 1850 he hccauui professor of Zoology at 
(liessen, and in 1869 at Leijizig ; he sp(‘(!ially dks- 
tiiiguished himself by his study of the b.niozoa. 
His great work is T/u''l\n‘f(si(('s of Man (Eng. trans. 
by Hoyle, 1886). He died (Itli February 1898. 

Leucoeytlurinlji (Or leuhos, ‘ white,’ ////o.v, ‘a 
c.ell,’ and hanna, ‘ blood ’) is a dis(!ase in which the 
number of wliiti' c.orpuscles in tin; blood is gocatly 
incrcasc-d, wliile thert; is a simultamams diminution 
of th(! red eorjmscles The disease was notic(‘(l 
almost a( the .same time (in 1845) by John Hughes 
licimctt of Edinburgh ami Virchow of \\ uizhuig ; 
tlie foimei giving in 1852 the nami' Z( //cecy/Au /am, 
while the lattei gave it in 1847 the It'ss expre.s.sive 
name of Lcuhvtma or \V h lie Blood. 'I’hc increase 
of the white oi colourl<‘ss (;orj)uscles is associated 
with cliangcs in tlie lyuqihatic glands, splemi, ami 
manowofthe hoiu's. Of these (,h<‘ most notict'ahle 
is enlargement of tin* spleen, vhich someiime.s 
attains an (moimous .siz«\ 'I'lu' ghuuls mav oi’ may 
not he visibly tmlaiged. 'riu' disease is ( hissi'd ns 
sph'iio-medullary ( my (docy tha‘mi!i ), oi lym)thatic 
( Iymj)hoc.ytluvmia), aecoiding to the t\l»c' of iiliite 
(Hupuscles predominating in the blood. 'J’lieie nre 
also other, imm; uncommon, toims. 

'The lirst Hym})tom usually noticed hy the patient 
is enlargement of the ahdomen, in consc'iiueiice of 
the incieasc in size of the sjilecMi. AV ('akm'ss, 
l)renthi(‘.ssmjss, hauiiorrhages in vaiious situations, 
and often enlargement of the, liver succeed ; and 
the disease almost alway.s proves fatal in two or 
thr(‘e years at most. It, may occur at any ag(' ; 
hut is most common hetAveen tw-enty and lifty, and 
in the mah^ sex. Nothing’ is known of its cause, 
e.xcept that a projiortiou of those afl'ecl (id ha\e at 
some pieviou.s time siifleied fiom agiu', or fiom 
some suppurative condition Ticatnmiit .seems 
sometimes to liavc juoved oflcctiial in th(‘ I'aily 
stage.s; (‘a.scs have lieen recorded wlu'ie aisc ni'c 
jiml the ai)p!ic.atioii of X rays or radium to thr 
regioii of th<‘ spleen and over tlu', long honc> 
have ancsted what ajijtoaied to he (‘oinmc.nciiig 
1cU(M)cyth:emia. Hut aftci the di,-(‘ase is fn]J\ 
established all treatment has as yet taoved un- 
availing. 

('fllFN, is an oiganic base obtained 
hy th(* di.stillation of coal-tai, and is isomeric with 
quinoline. 

litxIlCOUIA is the term a[)plied to a white 
opacity of the cornea (see Eye). It is the result 
of acute inflammation, giving rise to the formatiim 
of cicatricial tissue on the ulccialcd suiface, or 
between the layers of tlie coinea. It is sometimes 
re-alwoibed on the cessation of the inflammation, 
ami the coinea recovers its transpaiency ; but in 
many cases it is persistent and iiicurabh'. 

Lcueorrha^a (Dr. hako^, ‘white,’ ami rheb, 
‘T flow’), popularly culled whites, is the name 
appliiid to tan abnormal miieous or mucopurulent 
(llseharg(^ from the female generative organs. It 
is a prominent symptom in many forms of female 
disease ; and the treatment must be direeV^d to the 
morbid condition on which it depends. Aritis(^ptic 
or astringent vaginal douches are generally of use 
in diminishing the excessive secretion and the 
H anoyance cjiused hy it. 

LcilCtm* a village of Bocotia, in ancient (Ireeee, 
famous for the great victory which the Thebans 
under Epaminondas fq.v.) here won over the Spar- 
tan king (;))eoml)Totus (371 B-c. ). 
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Leilk (Fr. Louche), a small town in the Swiss 
canton of Valais, on the right bank of the Rhone, 
15 miles above Sion. Five miles northward are 
the Baths of LeuU (4643 feet above sea-level), 
at the head of the Dala gorge and the foot of the 
ascent over the Gemini pass. The springs have 
a high temperature {124°-129“ F.), are saline, 
chalybeate, and sulphureous, and are used both for 
drinking and bathing, chiefly in skin and stomachic 
diseases. The natives are mostly German -speaking 
Catholics. 

Lenkas, Leucadia, or Santa Maura, one of 
the Ionian Islands, lies close to the west coast of 
Greece ; about 660 B.u. the (Jorintliians cut through 
tlie sandbank between it and the mainland. It 
resembles the Isle of Man in sha])e, and is 20 miles 
long by S wide, with an area of 110 .sq. in. The 
backbone of the island is a ridge of white lime- 
stone ; heiK'e tlie name {leuhos, ‘white’). Wine, 
oli\'e-oil, and eiinants are the principal products. 
The island is much suhjeet to earthquakes. Pop. 
30,000, chiefly Greeks. The west coast is bold and 
l>reci|iitons, and terminates south in the abrupt 
iieadland (Dnkato) known to tli(‘ ancients as the 
Leiuiadian lock, on wliiidi stood a temple to Apollo, 
and from which once a year a criminal was burled 
in 1-0 the sea by way of samifice. From the snnie 
point Sapj)lio, the poetess, and Artemisia of Hali- 
(•anijissns weie. sai(i t-o have thr<>wn themselves. — 
'Pin* (*aj)ital, v\nia\'ic,Iii or liCiikas, on the east 
<“oas|, is till' seat of an arelibisliojt, and has a 
populivtion of 5000. It was neaily destroyed by 
an (‘a,rtliriuake in 1825. Venice was inostl}' mist re.ss 
of this island from 1684 t<i 1800; it. was oecu})ie<l 
by Britain in 1810. Dciriifcld tliii'ks Lencadia was 
the Ithaca (q.v.) of Glysses ; and from it Ijafeadio 
lleMTM took his lirsij name. See Ii^NTAN Islands. 

Lcilllieil, a village of Prussia,, in Lower Silesia, 
10 niih's W. of Breslau, eel(d)rM,ted for the victory 
won tlime, Olh T)eceiui)er 1757, by F'redorick the 
Gn'at, Avitb 34,000 tikmi, over the Austrians under 
Piince (Miailes of Lorraine at the bead of 90,000. 
The Austrians lo.st 10,000 killed and woumled, 
12,000 ])risoneis, and 116 pieces of aitilliTy; the 
I’lnssians, 6500 killed and Avoumh'd. ’Phe lesult 
was the recon(|uest of the greater ]iart of Sile.sia by 
the Prussians, 

Leilt/A% Emanuei., painter, was born at 
(Jnnind, in W urtteinberg in 1816, Avas brought 
up by bis iiarents in America (at Philadelphia 
and at Erodericksburg, Virginia), and afteiw.aids 
st/udied and painti'd in Euro])c fioin 1841 to 1859, 
bis home for fourteen years being at Dus.seldoif. 
Ho setth'd in N»*av York ei(y in 1859, and died at 
Washington, I8tb July 1868. His Avorks include 
three scene, s from tlie life of Columbus, several 
from English bistoiy, and a luimber depicting 
events in the war of the Revolution, including 
‘Washington cro.ssiiig the llehiAvare.’ One of bis 
last Avorks Avas the ‘We,stAvard Ho’ mural picture 
for the .staircase of the capitol at Washington. 

Lt^uweiikoek. See Leeuwenhoek. 

Levaillant, Francois, traveller and ornitho- 
logist, Avas born in 1753 of Fremdi parents living 
at Paramaribo, in Dutch Guiana. In 1777-80 be 
studied natural history in Paris, and then spent 
more tlmn two years in exploring the son them 
parts of South Africa (1781-84). Ilis death 
occurred at Sezanne, south of ^Ipernay, on 22d 
November 1824. He published accounts of two 
of these expeditions, not altogether free from 
imaginative details and exaggerations, under the 
title Voyages dans I'lntirienr de VAfrique (1790 -96). 
Several books by him on birds are maned 
by the same faulty tendencies ; those on African 
birds, on the new and rare birds of America 


and India, and on paroquets are the most valu- 
able. 

Le^'ant (from the Ital. Levante, the ‘Orient,’ 
or ‘Rising’ — i.e. the East), a name employed to 
designate the eastern parts of the Med iter i anean 
Sea and the coast regions of Syiia, Asia Minor, 
and Egypt. In a wider sense, it i.s aiijilied to all 
the regions eastward from Italy, as far as the 
Kuphrates and the Nile, Lc van tuns is a name 
given to pei.sons mainly of Frank exti action born 
in Tuikey and the towns of the Levant. — Levanter 
is a stornij' Avind lilowing up the Mediterranean 
from the Levant. 

Lev^e, the h’rencli name, used aJ,so on the 
Lower MissLsippi (q.v.), for an embankment. 

Lcv'ec, originally a recejition lield in the mon- 
arch’s bedcbanibei at the hour of lising ( Fr. lever). 
See Court ( Pre.skntation a'I'). 

Levellers, an ultra lejuibliean sect or party 
Avbich became noticeable in the j>arliamontary 
army in 1647, and two yeais later produced a 
formidable mntinou.s outbreak. The chief leader 
was John Lilburne(c, 1614-57), Avbo, wlii])ped and 
imprisoned liy tlie Star-Chamber in 1638, had risen 
in the army to be lieutenant-colonel. He became 
an indefjitigable agitator; thought CronivveH’s re- 
public too arist.oiu atic, anddeinandtid greater liberty 
of con.scienc(‘ and numerous parliunientary icform.s; 
and was rejieatedly imprisoned for the treason in his 
jiamphlets. A part of the army iniil inied in April 
1649 in support of like views, and .soon there were a 
thousand insurgents, who were speedily surrounded 
near London and foreiMl by (YomAvell to surrender. 
Similar risings elsewhere Avere also swiftly ilealt 
with. See Page, 't'hc Leveller Moimncnt (Wash. 
1916). 

LeVI’^lling* Bevel is n, term n]q>l.(‘d (n hur- 
faces that are parallel to that of still wati'r, or 
perjiendienlar to the direction of ilu‘ jilumli-line ; 
it IS also njiplied to the instrument employed 
in determining the amount of variation fioin per- 
fect l(‘veliiess, 'J'lie instrument is a cylindrical 
glass tube very slightly coiive.v on one, side, ami 
so nearly filleil with Aval or, or, Avhat i.s ixdter, with 
alcohol, that only a small hnbble of air riunaiim 
inside, 'J’he level is then mounted on a three or 
four leggeil stand, with its conv('.\ side upwards, 
and by means of a ])iAot and idiwating scicavs is 
made capable of assuniing any reiiuired position. 
If the level be ])roperly constructed the buldde 
should lie exncth/ in the middle of the tube Avhen 
the instrument is pioperly ailjnstod, and at the 
same time, the line of sight of the teleseo])e attached 
to the level should he accuratidy jiarallel to the 
surface of still water. In ordinary levids this 
first condition is seldom seen, and, instead, tivo 
notches are made on the glass to mark the jiosition 



of the two extremities of the hultble when the 
instrument is level. The tube and bubble should 
be of considerable length to ensure accuracy. The 
leveller requires two assistants, each furnished with 
a pole from 10 to 14 feet high, and graduated to 
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feet and inches, or feet and tenths of feet. If he 
M'islies to niouHiire tiie iiei;:jht of A alwive H, he 
may do this hy beginning eitiier at A or iJ. Let 
tlie latter l>e the cane : then one aRHistant is |>lace<l 
at B, holding his nole upright ; the other is sent 
forward to C (whicn jnust be below the level of the 
to|M»f the pole at B); the surveyor, who pIa<eH him- 
self hctween them, reads off the height B/>, which ho 
puts down in the back-sight, column of his book, and 
ihoti turns tbe hjvel to (I, n'ading off Cm, which is 
entoM'd in the front-sight eoliimn. The surveyor 
and Ills assistant at B thtiii take up new positions, 
tli(! latter at I); the back-siglit (V and Uie front- 
sight Dri are read off, and the j)rocess is repeated 
till (»ne of the assistants reaches A. I'lie excess of 
the sum of the back siglits over that of the front- 
sigiits gives the height ot A above B. A little con- 
sideration shows that tliis method only holds tine 
wherj practis('d on small scale, and conse(pn‘ntly 
in extensive snivt'yH the level (as found by tbe 
above method) must be u'.duced by an albovanee 
lor the eartirs curvature. 

Lf'iV<‘IL small Heai»ort and police-Imrgh ( JH67) 
of Tile, with golf-links, on the Kirth of Eortig at 
the mouth of the Loven, 11 miles N L. of Kirk- 
cahly ; pop. 7000. 

Ia Loch, a salt-water loch, between 

Aigyll and linnnncss shiios, extending lllj miles 
to Lo<-h Linnhe, near Ballachulish. At Kinloch- 
levon several fresh water lochs have (since 1001 ) 
been impounded to geuerat<i (dectiicity toi inanu- 
tactuiing i)nrpose.s. See also Locin.KVEN. 
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e.n inllcxible lod —sti /right oi bent, /is 
the ease may he— supported at som<; point of its 
lengtli on a piop which is c/illed the /a/feram, and 
h/ning aj/plied at twm other jioints a rvnistavcf 
to 1»(‘ overcome and /amvm to overcome it. 'Flie 
geneial principle governing levers of /ill sorts is 
that the pow<*i and the 
lesistiince must tend to 
prod nee ojtposi terot/itions 
round the fulerum, and 
th/it their moments— the 
product of eitlici of them 
into the shortest dist/inee 
hetwefui the line ol the 
<li lection of its /ipjilica- 
lion /ind the fulerum — 
must be nnnuMic.ally 
equ/il ; or, in other words, the pow'er aiul tbe re- 
.sistanee aio in tbe inverse i/itioof their resjiective 
shortest distances from 
t he fulcrum. When tliis 
is the case there is einii 
lihrium ; when either 
‘ moment ’ predominates 
then? will he rot/ition. 
'J’liese eonditioiiH may lie 
fultilled wlnU liei tlie iiower 1^, I lie fulcrum F, and 
the r jsistancc W stand in the order PFW, PWF, 
or Wl’l"’ ; and liencc levels are popularly divided 
into three cla.s,ses. In the 
lirst elass (PFW) — fig. 
for a straight lover, lig. 2 
for a bent one, equivalent 
t.o a straight lover since P 
:iiid W aio parallel— wm 
have tbe Balance (tj.v.), 
the spade (when used for 
raising earth ), tbe seesaw' ; 
or, asiloulile levers, scis.sors 
and })iucers,.such a.Hcoalpin- 
cetti'S. In tbo second class 
( PW F, lig. .3) we have ciow'- 
bais (P tbe hand, W the re.sistance of the body 
pushed, F the ground), boat oars (P the hand.s, W 
at the rowlock, the resistance of the boat, F the coni- 


Fig. 2. 




r 


Fig. 3. 


parativcly fixed position of the oar-tip in the w-ater), 
wheelbarrows; and, as double levers, nutcrackers 
(P the hand, W the nut, F the hinge). In the third 
class (Wl’F, lig. 4) we have 
fishing - 1 ods, whii>s,nml)rel - 
las, and most instruments 
used w ith the hand alone, 
and coal - and sugar-tongs ; 
and many instances in the 
mu.scuhii .system — e.g. the 
biceps niiiscb! and fore- 
ariii of r an (fig. 5), his 
deltoid muscle and 
slioiildci, (he pectoral 
muscle and wing of birds I ig, 4. 

Levers of (be (bird (dass 

always work at a mecliaiiical disadvantage as 
reganls iiower ; but wluit is lost in power is 
gained in speed and lange of movement — e.g. 
the bicejis mu.sclc, since CA, fig. 6, is about 
one sixtb of tbe ths(ance between tbe elliow- 
joint and th<‘ palm of the b/ind, must exert a 
if) lb. inill on A in ordci to r/iise a 1 lb, mass 
in the li/uul (setting aside the weight of the 
foieann itself). Levers of the second order ahvaj^s 
act at /I meebanieal advantage as u'gards jiower ; 
and in thosi* of the lirst order a given pres- 
snie may oioreojiie a gicatei, an equal, or a less 
HisistaiKS'. aeeoHling to the ratio of the arms. 
A subsidiary advant.}ige of levels of the .second 
order is (b/it wlien a m/ui lifts weiglit by one 
of t be first onlei liis jiower is limited to bis owji 
weiglit bung on tbe lever, wbeieas wdth one 
of file .secomi onlev bis push oi ]mll is njiwanl, 
and be is thus alile to exert bis full inu.senlur 
strengtb. 




Fig. f). 


When a large meidianical advanlage is required 
this may be obtained, withonl, using bars inordin- 
ately long, by means of ii combination of them 
(as In (ig. (>). Here the levt rs Ivave their arms in 
tlie ratio ot 3 to 1, and a Jittle eonsiiloration will 
make it plain that a power, P, of 1 lb. will babinee 
tlie weiglit of 27 lb. But in this instance the 
particular defect of tlu' le\'er as a mechanical 
])ower show's itself piomincnily ; for if (he 27 lb. 


Jt 



Fig. 6. 


mass has to be lifted two inches, the power 
lequires to act downwards through (2 x 27 or) 
o4 inches; and, as the extent or sweep of the 
power cannot l>e largely increased without incon- 
venience, the aihaiitages of this contrivance are 
oontineil xvithin na’iow' limits. 
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Lever, Charles, a popular novelist, chiefly 
reniemhered for the rollicking fun of his Irish 
stories, was born in Dublin, Slst August ISOfi. 
He graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1827, 
and tlieii removed to Gottingen, where lie studied 
nicdicine, and subsequently returned to Duldin to 
complete his academic career. Ilis most popular 
work, Charles O'Malley, is a reflex of his own cob 
lege life in Dublin, and many of the incidents in 
the novel, as in many of his'late productions, are 
diawn from his ow n experiences of tne world. Prob- 
ably in 1824, and certainly at some time between 
1827 and 1832, he spent a considerable time in the 
backwoods of Canada and North America, and 
sulisefjuently embodi<>d liis exjieriences in Con 
Ct eyan iu\d Arthur O'Leary. Returned to Ireland, 
h(^ practised medicine first at Kilkee in County 
Clare, and afterwaids at vjii'ious other country 
towns, collecting matej’ial for his stories of Irish 
country life. Having married a Miss Raker, he 
\\f'nl, in 1837 to ]>ractise medicine at Brussels, and 
\Ciilc there wiote Harry Lorre^ner, and afterwards 
('hartes C'Malley lor Wiq Duhini Uuirersify Maqa- 
rJue., then lecently started. Returning to Dublin, 
lie ])ubli.shed Jack Ilrutou in 1841, and from 1842 
to 1845 acti'd as (‘ditor of the Dublin University 
Maqazinc, and wrote Nuts and N utcraekers, Arthur 
O'Lrarq, Tom Hurkc of Ours, and The O'Dovoyhuc. 
in ]Sf5 he again went off to the Continent, going 
first to Brussels, then to Bonn and C’arlsruhe, 

M here ho lived for some time, and published the 
A night of (itrynnr. He then moved on to Florence, 
and wroi/i* Roland Cashel, and thence to Spezzia, 
wlnire Luttrel of Arran, Con Creqan, Sir Jasper 
( and The Dodd Family Abroad were pro- 
duced in rapid succession. Tlien, suddenly and 
completely changing his style, he wrote the 
Fortunes of (Hrneore, followed by a truly Irish 
stoiy. The. Martins of Cru-Martin, aiul The, 
Daltons, the hero of which is an Englishman 
travelling on the Continent. Lever was then, 
in 1858, ajqxiiuted by Lord Derby to be British 
vice-consul at Spezzia, and continue<l to write, 
publishing Davenport Dunn, One of Them, Herald 
Fitzqendd, Sir Jirooke Foshrookc, That Boy of 
Noreotts, and contributing some racy ])apers to 
BlaeL wood's Magazine under the sobriquet of ‘Cor- 
nelius O Dowd.’ On May 2, 1807, he was promoted 
by his old patron Lord Derby to the consulship at. 
Tric'stc, wluue he died 1st June 1872. Lever's later 
books, though marked by greater care and more 
thought than those of the Tjorrequer school, and 
oven that strange and brilliant com])osition entitled 
A Day's Ride, are already <lead ; and it is only hy 
Ills hrillianl and racy sketches of a i)hase of Irish 
life which was passing away even as the sym- 
pathetic young chronicler caught its features 
tliat Jjcver still lives, ami may continue to live 
when Ireland is as dull as Limiolnshire and as 
orderly as (daphaiu. Lever’s wandering life on the 
continent of Europe, and especially in Belgium, 
where he fell in with a great number of Peniusular 
and Waterloo officers, and collected a vast store of 
tra<litions of the great battles and of those who 
f()ught thorn, gives an additional zest to many of 
hi.s hooks. Tlie^y are all sometliing more than mere 
sketches of rollicking in Ireland, and their boister- 
ous fun is relieved, and even refined, by constant 
changes jOf scene, the reflex of Lever’s own wander- 
ing and wayward life, and of his own restless 
genius. 

One unfortunate result of Lever’s novels has been 
to create a false idea of Irish society, and still more 
of the Irish character. The Irish ot to-day at least 
are singularly unlike those portrayed in the novels 
of the O'Malley type, and, much as the social con- 
ditions of the country have altered in the last 
sixty years, a great deal of what was carelessly 
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dashed off by Lever, and which at any time was 
but brilliant caricature, hjis been curiously enough 
accepted by most of bis readers as an accurate 
representation of life in Ireland. Ai)art from his 
powers as a writer. Lever was one of the most 
brilliant conversationalists and agreeable com- 
panions of liis time ; be was at homo everywhere, 
a welcome guest in all societies. He bad a great 
faculty for liuinoroiis verse ; and the songs scatt ered 
through his novels are bright and racy. 

Seo Memoirs by Fitzj>:iti ioic (1879; new cd. 1 800 ) and 
by Jlowney ( better, lOUO ). Of tins ‘disappearing author’ 
tlicro were an edition (.‘ft vols ) in 1S7(;-7S, one edited 
by his dauglitor (57 V(dK. ) m 1897-00, and another at 
Boston, U.S. (52 vols.), in 1002, 

Leveret. See iiAiti':. 

Leverrier, Urhain Jean Joseph, a great 
French astronomer, was horn at St L6, in Nor- 
mandy, 11th March 1811. He was admitted into 
the Ecole Polytechuique in 18.51, was subsequently 
employed for some time under the hoard for the 
administration of tobaccos, ami as early as 1836 
distinguished himself hy his jiapers on ‘the com- 
binations of jdiospluutiH with hydrogen and oxygen. 
Next year the place of teacher of astromuuy at 
the Polytechnioue was offered liitu, and in this way 
Leverrier was led to become an astronomer. His 
Tables de Mcre.nre, and several memoirs on ‘ the 
secular inequalities,’ opened to liim the door of the 
Academy in 1846. At thf instigation of Arago he 
apjJieil himself to the examinutiori of tlie disturb- 
ances in the motions of the jihuiets, from which 
the existence of an umliseoven'd ])hinet could be 
inferred ; and, as the result of his iahorious calcula- 
tions, directed the attention of astronomers to the 
point in the heavens where, a few days afterwards, 
the planet Nejitune was actually discoviMod by 
Gallo at Berlin (see also Adams, J. For 

this Leverrier was rewaidcd witli the Grand Gross 
of the liCgion of Honour, a i)rofe.ssorsbiii of as- 
tronomy in the Faculty of Sciences a( Faiis, and 
various lesser honours. Wlien the revolution of 
1848 broke out L<*veriier souglit distinction as 
I a democialie politician; the department of La 
I Manche chose him in May 1849 to ho a meniher 
I of tlie Legislative Assembly, wheie he at once 
became counter-revolutionary; ami in 1852 Louis 
Na[>oleou made him u senator. In 1854 Leverrier 
succeeded Arago as director of the Observatory 
of Paris, an ollice wdiich, save during an interval 
of tliree years (1870-73), he held till his deatli, 
2.3d September 1877. See Bertrand’s tdoge in the 
Mem. de TAcad. dcs Seicnces. 

Levi, the third son of Jacob and Leah (Gen. 
xxix. 34). He is conH])icuous through the part he 
took with his brother Simeon in the slaughter of 
the inhabitants of Shechem ( Gen. xxxiv. ). Jacob 
pronounced this curse on them both, that they 
should be scattered among Israel (Gen. xlix. 7). 

In Egyjd the House of Levi had divided itself into 
three families, those of Gershon, Kohath, and 
Merari. At the distribution of Palestine no tribal 
territory was allotted to them, but only forty- 
eight scattered cities. In the Pentateuch fliey 
are set apart as the servants of the sanctuary, hut 
they might not perform any priestly function, the 
priesthood being reserved for one Levitical family, 
that of Aaron. The history of the Levites has 
been matter of coutroverey. Some have assumed 
that Levi is simply the eponymous ancestor of the 
Levitical caste, and it has been denied that Levi 
was originally a tribe at all, 

Levirutc (Heb. Icnr, ‘ bus band’s brother’), a 
usage wide-spread in ancient times and in some 
places common now, whicli constrained a brother 
to rnarry his brother’s widow. Amongst Jews and 
Hindus, the duty of ‘ raising up seed to his brother’ 
was imperative only wlien the first marriage hod 
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proved child lesH. The custom has been referred to 
polyandry, to relii^douH horror of childlessness, and 
to mere econoniic, or agrarian considejations. See 
Family, Maukiagk. 

Levita* Klias (1465-1549), a Jew born near 
Nurnljeig, had to seek refuge in Italy, where he 
held a high position as teacher of Hebrew in Venice, 
I^■ldua, and Rome. His ])rincij)al exegetical works 
are on Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, and Amos. Other 
irii])oi taut woiks are his J/owawc/A Hammasoreth, 
a treatise on the vowel -})oints ; a Hebrew gram- 
mar ; and a Talmudic and 'rurgumic Dictionary. 
Most of his works have V)een rej)eate(ny edited and 
partly tianslated by Ruxtorf, Miinstej, F,agius, 
and others, who owed most of their Hebiew know- 
ledge to J^evita exclusively. He is called not only 
Uale.vi, \)\\t Axhlrnasi (‘the Vx^rman '), Hahachur 
( ‘ the master ikv.. 

Levites. See Levi. 

Leviticus. See Pentateiich. 

Levkosia. See Nicosia. 

Levuka^ till 1882 the capital ot h’iji (q.v. ) 
Levulosc. See Suoak. 

Levy (Fr. Icn'e) is the compulsory raising of a 
body of troops fiom any specilied class in the com- 
munity for [uirposes of general defence or oUence 
when 'the existing military forces aie insullicient 
to nuiol. the necessities of the case. When a 
country is in danger of instant invasion a lecf'c 
en inufiac is somtstimes made- i.e. every nian 
capable of bearing arms is recjuirod to contribute 
in person towards the common defence. On less 
urgent occasions the levy may Ik? res(ii<’t(*d to a 
(dass, as to nn'ii betw('e,n eighteen and forty years 
of age. 

L<^Vt'ulil* hANNY, (lerman novelist, was Ixun 
of ilewish parents at Konigsherg, on 24th March 
ISIl, but jtrofessod Christianily in her se\ enti'cnth 
year. She In^gan to wiiti? when about Ihiily, and 
tiom 1H40 lived in Peilin; in 1855 she mariied 
Adolf Slalir (1805-76), the litoraiy (?iil.ic. Sbedie<l 
at I)M‘sden on 5tli August ISS9, Fanny lanvald 
was pmiinps llie most impoilant woman novelist in 
Oernianv ilniing the middle of the 19th century. 
She was possessed of keen jiowers ol olisei vation, 
and wrote in a sober, nni tter-of-faet style, v liieb, 
bowev(‘i, was not ineonijiatiiile wil.b a strong 
undercurrent of restrained feeling. She was an 
especially enthusiastic eba,»n]iion of the emancipa- 
tion of her sex. Her lealistie tendencies brought 
her into eonlliet. with tbc (lonntess von Hahn- 
llalin, whose unreal sentimentalism .she snceess- 
lully jiarodied in Dioqena (Isf7). Her best hcMik 
is pel haps \"(tn Gcmhlcchf zte Ucm-liJc.cht 65). 

An Lngli-,h translation of Stciht ( 1884) ajipeared in 
the same yeai. At different times she visited many 
nart s of Kiirope with luir fatlier and her hu.shand ; 
her hooks on Italy ( 1847) and (Jreat Rritain (185*2) 
wen? tlie most valuable outcome of tlu?8o journeys. 
See her J/ci/tc Ijebensqvsrhichtc (6 vols. 1861-63), 

Lewes, the county town of Sussex, 50 miles 
S. of London, L pictuiesquely situated on the 
eastern declivity of one of the South Downs, at 
the foot of which Hows the iiavigal))(? river tiuse 
ou its coui-se to the sea at Newliaven, 7 miles 
distant. R>p. ( 1801 ) 4909 ; ( 1881 ) 11,199; (1921) 
10,798. Tile chief ohjei’-ts of interest are the ruins 
of a priory and castle, the former built (1072 -78) 
by William de Warenue, Earl of Surrey, who with 
his wife (rundreda, a daughtei of William the 
Conqueror, was buried Avithiii its precincts. Of 
the castle which stood on high ground in the centie 
of the town, the keep ami gateway, the only jmrtions 
now .emaining, are held in trust for tfie nation 
(1920) by the Sussex Arclueologicnl Society, wliieh 
has a museum in the adjoining Barhicaii House. 


Lewes had seven churches, mostly Perpendicular in 
style, a county hall (1812), free library (1862), 
school of science and art (1868), and a town-hall 
(1893). The chief trade is in corn, malt, coals, 
lime, and cement, whilst printing is extensively 
carried on. Till 1867 the town returned two 
memhers to parliament, till 1885 one. A chaiter 
of incorporation was grant(?d in 1881, Race meet- 
ings are held near Mount Harry on the Downs, 
where, on the 14tli May 1*264 a great battle was 
fought between Henry TIL and the insurgent 
barons under Simon de Montfort. The Piltdow’u 
skull was found near Lewes. See EoANTH Hoi'lJ.s, 

L<‘W€‘S,(lEOiif3E Henry, man ot lettens, was born 
in Jjondon, a popular comedian’s grandson, IStli 
April 1817. Educated partly at Creenwieh undei 
Dr Burnev^ and partly io Jersey and Brittany, he 
left Hclmoi early to enter fiist a notary’s ofiice, and 
then the house of a Russian rnercliant. He next 
tried walking the hospitals, but could not stand 
the hoiTois of the operating-room ; so in 1838 he 
proceeiled to (Tcrmany, and lemained tln?re nearly 
two years, studying the life, language, and litera 
tuie of the country. On his return to Lomloti he 
loll to work writing about anylbing and ever.y- 
tbing as a Penny Encyclop.'edist and Moining 
Chronicler, as a contributor aftei wards to a dozen 
more j<Mirna!s, leviews, and magazines, and a,s 
e<litor of the lA'ndfr ( 1 8,51 .54 ), and of t\w.Fi>rihiqhihj 
(186,5-66), whicii 1 k" himsidf had founded. He 
‘began life,’ says Frederic Harrison, ‘as a jouinal- 
ist, a critic, a novelist, a dramatist, a hiogrH.ph(?r, 
and an <?ssuyist ; In* closed it- as a niathcnifitician, 
a jdiysicist, a cluMnist, a biologist , a ]).sycliologist, 
and tl?c ant.hor of a systmii of ahstiii<?t general 
philoKo]»hy.’ Tlie change was rendered possible, 
Sir Leslii* Stephen points out-, by (h'oige Eliot's 
lit(‘rarv successes. Lewes was marru'd \irdm])pily 
and had cliildrim, when his connection with her 
began in July 1854; it ended only witli his death 
at their hons<‘ in Regent’s I’ark, 30th No\'emher 
1878. An int(‘lle<*(/ clear lat-hei t-liaii strong oi deep, 
a wit lively ra.ther tha,n rich, and a liini and gr.acc- 
fnl style made Lewes a popular critic and intmest 
ing biograpliei. In [diilosophy he was oiiginally 
]K)sitivist ami always anti-inet-a,pl>ysica.! ; sought to 
liaimonise psychology and science, and populaiise 
both; and was .suggestive rallier Ilian sysfoniatic 
or satisfying. 

IliH works, besides a tragi dy and a couple ot novela 
( 1841-48), include the Jiuujra phioal Hist or ij of Pfufoaophji 
( 1815; recast in tlie 3d edition of 1867 as T/u' History of 
Philosophy from Thahs to (Ionite): Tin tSpamsh Jh-onnij 
Lope de Veya and (htlderon (1846); a Life of Robea- 
pttrre ( 1848) ; Comte's Philosophy oi the Seierices (1853), 
which i.s much more than a mere translation ; the adinir- 
ahle Life and TVorksof (loethe ( 18.55) ; Seaside Studies at 
Ilfracombe (1858); Physioloyy of ('omwon Life (1859- 
60); Studies in A mm fit Life (1862); Aristotle (1864); 
On Actors and the Art of Actiny ( 1875) ; and Problems 
of Life and Mind (1874-79), its five volumes dealing with 
‘The Foundations of a Creed/ ‘ 'Plie Fhy.sical Basis of 
Mind,’ ‘ The Study of Psychology,’ and ‘ Mind as a Func- 
tion of the Organism.’ See Eliot (Cbokgk), with works 
there cited, and Professor Sully’s article in the Kneyclo- 
peedia. Britannica ( 1911 ). 

Lewis, or Snake River, the? great southern 
branch of the Columbia (q.v.). See Idaho. 
L<twis. See Louis, and Lewis with- Harris. 
Lewis yiR Ceoroe Corn ew all, Ht^te.sman 
and author, was iMirn in London, 21st April 
1806, son of Sir T. h'. I,ewis, Bart., of Hnrptoii 
Court, Radnorshire; ami was educated at Eton 
and (Jnrist Church, Oxford, wdiere in 1828 he 
took a first-class in classics and a second-class 
in mathematics. A pupil of Austin’s, he was 
called to the bar (»f the Middle Temple in 1831, 
and succeeded hi.s father as Poor-law Commis- 
sioner in 1839. He sat for Herefordshire from 
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1847 to 1852, and for the Radnor Boroughs frdm 
1856. After holding minor government offices, 
he rose rapidly to he financial secretary to the 
I'reasnry, Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Palmerston (1855-58), Home Secretary (1859-61), 
and Secretary at War. He succeeded his father a? 
second hanuiet in 1855, and died 13th April 1863. 
He was an earnest and sincere politician, and his 
business capacity, sound sense, varied knowledge, 
and moral and intellectual qualities niade him a 
notable figure in the public and political life in 
England. 

His extraordinary versatility may bo gatliered from a 
list of his works, which include a treatise on the Orujin 
and Formation of the Romance Laniniaijes The 

FabtcH of Bahrius, The Une and Abnue of Political Term*, 
Thf- hijlacncn of A uthorifv in AI otters ef Opinion (1850), 
his famous Tncpuri/ into the Credihility of Ancient Roman 
History (1855 — against Niebuhr), The Method of Obser- 
vation and Reasoning in J‘olitirs, Local Disturbances 
and the Irish Church Question (1836), The Omiernment 
of Dept ndenctes, Herefordshire Glossary, The Astronomy 
of the Ancients (1869), and Dialogue on the Rest Form of 
Government (18.59). He was editor of the Edinburgh 
Remew from 1852 to 18.5.5. See hia Litters (1870), and 
llagehot’s Literary Studies ( 1879). 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory (‘ Monk Lewis’), 
was born in London, 9tli July 1775, and ediicat<‘(l 
at Westminster, at Christ Church (\>llege, Gxford, 
and at Weimar, wliore he was introduced to ( oHitiie. 
In 1794 lie went as an attach^ to the Hague, and 
then*, inspired liy Glanvill (his mother’s favourite 
author) and the Mysteries of Udolpho, wrote at 
nim'teen Anihrosio, or the Monk (1795), the grue- 
some, unch'au romance which made him so famous 
that in 179S liis invitation to dine at an ICdinhurgh 
holid could elate Scott as nothing ludore or after- 
wards. A musical drama, The. Castle Spectre 
(1796), The Bravo of Vcniec (1804), and a host 
mtiro of hlood-and-thnnder plays, novels, and tales 
are liap|)ily forgottmi ; hut two lines at least 
suivive of one of his ballads, Alonso the Brave. 
In 1796 he ent(M’od parliammit as a silent member, 
and in 1SI2 he inherited from his fatlier two large 
estates in J.'imaica, So to hettm* the condition of 
his shioes theie, good-lu*ai t(Hl, lachrymose, clever 
little ‘Mat’ forsook the society of the Prince 
llegent, Byron, and all his other great frh'uds, and 
7na(le the two voyages, in 1815 and 1817, which 
fnrnisli('(l materials for liis one really vahiahle 
work, llie posthumous Journal of a. IVest India 
rrofirirtor (18.34). On his way home, in the Gulf 
of Florida, he died of yellow fioci, l.3th May 1818, 
ami was buried at sea. See his Life and Corre- 
sponilcnec (2 vols. 18.39). 

Lewis, SiNCT.AiR, horn at Sank (’cntei, Minn., 
7th Fehrnary 1885, graduated at Yale, and, after 
following the careers of jouinalist and magazine 
editoi, tinned to the wilting of novels. He had 
published several hooks (hn-il//- IOc?tw, The Trail 
of the Hawk (1915), and others— wdien in 1920 
Main Street ap))eared and created an immediate 
sensation in America, and later in otlier countries. 
In it is depicted a small community in the Middle 
West — ‘America in Little.’ Bahhiit (1920) ex- 
presses the new American revolt against materi- 
alism. Martin Arrowsmith (1925), the life of a 
doctor, brilliantly written, shows further his love 
of dissection. 

f 

Lcwishlim, a metropolitan borough of I.ondon, 
6 miles SSE. of Charing Cross, with 182,000 
inhabitants and two parliamentary divisions. 

Lewi.sia, a genus of plants, of the natural order 
Portulacacea^ (see Purslane), named in honour 
of the American traveller, Meriwether Lewis 
(1774-1809). L. rediviva is found in the regions 
of his explorations, on the west side of the Rocky 


Mountains. Its thick, branching roots are highly 
valued by the Indians as nutritive and restorative. 
It has a showy rose-coloured flower. Another 
species, L. brachy calyx, is found in Utah. 

Lewiston, a city of Maine, on the Andro- 
scoggin River, 35 miles N. of Portland. 'Lhe river, 
whicli is crossed by several bridges, ha.s here a fall 
of 50 feet, and furnishes water-power to numerous 
mills and factories, especially for woollens an<l 
cottons. At Lewiston is Batiis (killege. Poj*. 
32,000. 

Lewis-with-llarris, an island of Scotland, 
the largest and most northerly of the Outer 
Hebrides, separated from the mainl.aml by the 
Minch, and containing the towm of Stornoway 
(q.v.), 43 miles NW. of Poolewe and 180 N. by V^^ 
of Oban. Its length is 60 miles ; its greatest breadth 
is 28 miles ; and its area is 859 square miles, of 
which 683 belong to Lewis, the Ross-shiie poilion, 
in the north, and 176 to Harris, the hiverness-sliire 
portion, in the soutli. The coasts are wild ami 
nigged, the chief indentations being Broad Bay 
and Lochs Erisoit, Seaforth, Resort, and Roag. 
The Butt of Lewis, a promontory at the extreme 
north, rises sheer from the sea to a height ot 142 
feet. Gneiss is the iiredoininant lock ; and the 
surface, attaining 2602 feet in Harris and 1750 in 
Lewis, consists mainly of hill, moor, and moss, 
treeless and almost shruhless, w'ith imicli peRt and 
fresh- water lakes innumerable. Loss than 4 per 
cent, of the miiire area is in cultivation. In 1844 
‘The Lews’ was purchased from the Mackenzies of 
Seaforth by Sir. lames Matlieson (1796-1878), who 
expemled £3.30,000 on inqirovements. Lord Lover- 
Imime bought it in HH8. Pop. (1801) 12,164; 
( 18.31 ) 18,440 ; ( 190. ) 32,886 : ( 1921 ) 31 ,687, mostly 
Gaelic-.speaking. See ( k\ i.LEitMSH, Crofters, 
Hkhrides; Smith, Lewsiana, (1875); Mackenzie, 
Book o f the Lcirs ( 1919). 

Lexicon. See Diotionary. 

Lexilljgto]l« (1) cajiital of Fayette county, 
Kentucky, stands in the fertile bine-grass region, 
at the junction of four railways, 77 mihis S. of 
Cincinnati It is a handsome city, its ])rincipal 
talifices the court-house, the state univeisity, 
and the slate lunatic asylum. The fine Henry 
(day monument also is noteworthy. Tiieie are 
maiiufaetures of hemp and, esjx'eially, of iohae.co. 
Pop. 41,500. (2) A village ot MassacliusettH, 11 

miles WNW. of Boston, whi're the liist blood ol 
the Revolution was shed, Aju il 19, 1775 A monu- 
ment has been erected in memory ol the eight 
minute-men who fell in this lirst eonllict. — (3) 
Capital of Lafayette county, Missouri, on the 
Mi.s.souri River, 42 miles by rail (84 by water) E. 
of Kansas City. It contains some colleges, and 
has manufactures of furnituro and cigars. Pop. 
5000. — (4) A pietty village of Virginia, on the 
North River, .32 miles NNW. of Lynehhuig, is the 
terminus of the .lames River and the Kanawha 
Canal, and contains the Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity and the Virginia Militaiy Institute. Here 
Robert E. Lee and ‘Stonewall ’ Jackson are buried. 
Pop. 3000. 

Lex TalioiliSy tlie law' of retaliation, common 
among all ancient and barhavons nations, by w hich 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tootli was con- 
sidereil the appropiiate punishment. 

Leyden* or Lkiden, a town of Holland, .stands 
on the Old Rhine, 5 miles from the North Sea, and 
by rail 9 miles N. by W. of The Hngini and 31 
W. of Utrecht. It is a typical Dutch town, 
spotlessly clean, with canals bordered by avenues 
of trees, and sleepy squares and streets. Its pre- 
dominant characteristic is an airof academic repose; 
and the towm is the seat of a celebrated university, 
which formerly attracted students from all parts 
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of Europe, including iSir Thonuis Erovviie, Evelyn, 
Boswell, (iolclwinith, John Wilkes, Alexander 
Carlyle, Alexander Monro, and seveial othei dis- 
tinguinlied Scottish surgeons, and imnibered 
rtinofig.st )>s jnofesHors some of tin? greatest nanieB 
in tlic world of learning: (Irotius, Descartes, 
Salmasius, Scaliger, lioerliaave, lleinsterhuis, 
JJnlinkcn, V'alckenaer, t'ec., hesitles Anninius and 
(loinains, all either studied or taught at Jjc^’den, 
as Ijave in modern times such men as Einstein and 
Lorent/. It was fou7id(;d in ITjTo hy William of 
Orange as a reward to the citizens (they thein- 
.'iclvcs selecting this hoon in pieference to a le- 
mi'^sion of taxes) for tJieir heroic defence against 
the Spaniards fioni Octoher lo7H to Oetohei’ 1574. 
Its iiliraiy has many valuahle oriental ami 
MSS. ; its hoi an 1 C gaidcn has counted laniueus 
and lioerliaavf; amongst, its directors. It has a 
museum of natural history, om*. of the finest and 
lM!st arranged in Eurojie ; a muscuim of anti- 
rjuities, wit l) esjx'cially valualile I<]g\ ptian monu- 
ments ; an e.thnograiMiical musmim, the nucleus 
of which was Siehold’s Japanest^ <*olh‘e.tion ; 
and an ohsei vatory. 'Jdie senate-hall is hung with 
the j)oitrait/S of mon* than a hundriMl celehiatisl 
Leyden professors, d'he town art museum contains 
pictures hy Kemhrandt, Jan Steiui, (Icianl Douw, 
Ijucas of Leydcui, the tamily Alieris all natives of 
the td\M), and others. Ilcie too were horn some of 
the Elzevirs, the celehrated printers, wluM'aiiied on 
a branch of their husiness in Leyden, ami .John of 
Leyden, the Anahaptist. The quaint ami pictur- 
esf|m! town-hall dates from 1574-9H. Then* are 
nearly a score of ohurclu's, the most notable 
among them Ix'ing St I’eUu’s, with monuments 
to l{o(*rhaa\e, Scaliger, Camper, Arminius, tkc., 
and St Panel as, witli a monument to Van <ler 
Werf, the hero of the siege. In the centre of 
the town stands an old round tower, wliKdi is 
said to tlale from the Koman occupation. Leyden 
was in the lot.h century lamous all over ICuropc 
for its manufactured cloth, haize, and camlet. 
I’he same industries, hut to a much les.s extent, 
together with the manufacture of cotton, twine, 
and yarn, the dyeing of cloth and leather, «Iv:e., 
are still earned on. Leyden is the seat of a school 
of navigation. In 1650 tim pojuilation numixued 
1()0,(K)0 ; Imt a century later it had fallen to thre<‘- 
(juarters of that numher, and hy the heginning of 
the Dili century to 30,000. In 1876 it was 40,721, 
and 65,604 in 1020. In 1807 a jiortion of Leyden 
was destioyed hy the exjjlosion of a barge laden 
V ith gnniiowder on one of the canals. 

Lcyd(‘ll, doiiN, poet and oriental seholar, was 
horn, the son of a shej)herd, at Denholm, Koxburgh- 
shire, 81 li S(']»t ember 1775. In 1790 he enteied 
lulinhntgli I'nixeisity, and was licensed as a pro- 
balionci of the (,'hurch of Scotland in 1798. He 
stmlied mciliciiic in 1796-1800, Ht* proved an 
aident and enthusiastic stndei;t with a hunger 
for knowledge, which led him into studies out of 
the routine, including many Enrojiean and oiiental 
languages. His strong native talent and varied 
gifts and attainments, in spite of his uncouth 
manners, seemed him the attention, among 
others, of Scott, whom he aided in gathering 
materials for his Uoi-dn- Minstrelsi/, contributing 
an article on fairy super.stitions, aiid on one occa- 
sion he walked between 40 and 50 miles to piocure 
the words of a ballad which were awanting. He 
was also a contributor to Lewis’s Tales of U'otuler. 
Hi.s first prose work was Discoveries and Sett I eraenis 
of Europeans in Northern and Western A frica 
(1790). Meanwhile his translations and original 
poetical contributions to the Edinhnrgh Magazine 
bad attracted attention. Fora period of six months 
( 1801 ) he edited the Scots Magctzinc. Before leav- 
ing his native country he had completed bis Scenes 


of Infancy, descriptive of Temotdale { 1803). In 
1803 he sailed for India as assistant-surgeon on the 
Madras estahlisliment. After four months’ service 
in Madras general hospital he appointed 

surgeon and naturalist to the commission for the 
survey of Mysore and Travancore (1804). His 
health gave way, he was five times given uj) by the 
physician, but sick or well he continued his acquisi- 
tion of languagc.s. He resided for a time at Penang ; 
came hack to Calcutta (1806) ; wrote an essay on 
rlindustani dialects : was apjioiuted juofessor in the 
Bengal College, and afterwards judge at Calcutta. 
Through the inlliience of Lord Miiito he was 
appointeil commissioner of the Court of lleq nests, 
then as.say master of tlie mint. Misan while he 
translated the Gospels into five dillerent languages. 
When the e.vpedition against Java was undertaken 
Leyden accompanied Lord Miiito tliither as iuter- 
]»reter ; and at Batavia, in the cxiilm ation of a 
musty, uiiventilated library, which contained many 
Indian maniiscrijits, he contracted a fever, of which 
lie «lied, August 27, 1811. 

Leyilen’s versification is soft and musical, hut 
his ballads with their marvellous melody have 
taken a higher place than his longer poems. Next 
after Scott and Hogg, says Principal Sluiirp, he 
has done most to illustrate his native region. His 
attainments as an orientalist were extraordinaiy ; 
he liad a gi eater or less acquaintance witli at least 
thirty-four languages or dialects. Lord (‘ockhuni 
speaks of him as ever in a state of excitement, 
and ever panting for things uiiattaiiiahle hy ordin- 
ary mortals. Le> den’s chief literary remains aie 
a preliminary dis-sertatioii to an edition of the 
Complaynt oj Scotland (1801); an essny on the 
‘Languages and Literature of the Iiido Chinese 
Natimis,’ printeil in Asiatic Hescarches, vol. xix. ; 
his tianslation of Mnnuirs of liaher (q.v.), jiai tly 
hy Erskiiic (18‘26) ; and of Malay Annals (1821); 
Journal of a Tour in the Highlands (od. J. 
Siiiton, with hililiogiaphy, 1903). See \\m Poetical 
Jlcniuins, by MorLin (1819) ; J^ocins and Jiallads, 
with repiint of memoir hy Scott (1875); Poetical 
Works, with memoir hy T. Brown (1875); and 
Life by Boith ( 1908) 

Leydeii* Liubas Van. See Lucas. 

Lcy<leilbur{$, or I^VDENnuiiC, a town in the 
Transviial (pop. 2(X)0), on an elevated jdateun, about 
1.50 miles N W.of Delagoa Bay. The district is licli 
in minerals, and gold lias been worked since 1873, 
LcydcMi Jar, See Eukctiucitv. 

Lry.s, Henri Jean Acuu.ste, Bclj^ian piiinter, 
was born on 18th Eiibruary 1815 at Antw»>rp, in 
whicli city most of his lib* was spent,, and where 
he died on ‘26th Aiigu.st 1869. He wa.s created 
baron by Leopold 1. in 1862. Leys is one of the 
best modern artists in the style of the old Flemish 
masters. His most valuahle and most character- 
istic pictures are inspired hy the privatii life and 
stirring liistory of his native land— ‘ Rembrandt’s 
Studio’ (1837), ‘A Flemish Wedding’ (1839), 

‘ Public Woi-ship in Ant^veip (,-athedral,’ ‘A Village 
Fete,’ ‘A Musical Party ’ (1846), ‘Rubens Feasted 
by the Gunsmiths of Antwerp' (1851), ‘New- 
year’s Day in Flanders,’ ‘Luther Singing in the 
Streets of Eisenach ’ ( 1862), ‘ L^rasmus in bis Study,’ 
‘Institution of the Golden Fleece,’ and a series of 
frescoes in his own dining-room represeijting the 
liistory of a ‘ Fleniisli Festival.’ The la.st years of 
hi.s life were occupied in painting six scenes from 
the liistory of Antwerp in the 16th century on the 
walls of the great hall in the town-house of 
Antwerp. Alma Tadenia studied under Baron 
Leys. See Sulzberger’s Henri Leys { Brus. 1885). 

Lease Majesty, or Lese Majesty (Norman- 
French ; Lat. Icesa majestas), an offence against 
sovereign power. See Treason. 
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Lhasa (pronounced hlassa, from L/ta, ‘god’; 
$a, ‘ place ’ — the abode of the gods) is the political 
capital of Tibet, and the ecclesiastical capital of 
Lamaism (q.v.), one of the principal forms of 
Buddhism. The city stands in 29’ 39' N. lat. and 
90° 57' E. Jong., about 45 miles NK. of the junction 
of the Kyicliu (lit. water of happiness) with the 
Brahmaputra Uiv(u', and about 300 miles fiom the 
Indian frontier. It stands a trille under 12,000 
fe('t above sea-level, but this is consideied low for 
'ribet, and the Ivyichu valley is one of the most 
fiMjitful portions of the coiintiy. Two or tliree 
miles to the north and south i un ranges of moun- 
tains, some 4000 or 5000 feet above the level of the 
jilain. The city lies on the north bank of the 
KyicIiU, on low ground, and in the rainy season 
the river frequently overflows its banks arni 
inundates the streets. Lhasa may be divhled 
into two portions, one the city proper, the centre 
of which is the Chokang or catherlial, and 
the other called Potalashol, about a mile to the 
noith west, a suburb whicli has gi-owu up around 
the foot of the great Pol ala palace, which is built 
oil a bill. There is a line avenne llankeil by walled 
]ileasurc-gar(lens unitirrg the, two parts of the city. 
I'lie Potala, wliicli ranks as oin* of the line.st palac(*s 
anywliere in the world, and wliicli hides most of 
the hill on which it is built, is 70 feet higher than 
St I’anl’s Cathedral. It is the, odicial residence of 
the Dalai Lama, who is the temporal ruler of 'I’ibet 
aiiil the siiii’itiial head of Lamaism. There aie 
a.bout 500 monk -chamberlains resident in the 
jiah'KM', and one wing is used as a training-e.ollege 
for monks training lor high government service. 
If the Potala is the V'atiean of Lamaism, the 
Cliokang is its St Peter’s. It is, Irowevei, not a 
voiy inijiosing lookuig building, and a good part of 
it is hidden tioni siglit by the liouse.s wliieli have 
Iteen Iniilt/ up around it. It is an eiioimously 
wealt by instdtiition. One wing of the building is 
used for secular purposi's, conlaiiiiiig the otliees 
of the Loiiehon or prime-minister, and tire four 
Shapes (lit. lotus foot) or sr'cretaries of state, who 
togcl her constituto the Kaslutl: or council of state, 
apixnnU'd by and responsible to the Dalai Lama. 
'I'lieii' is also n, laige room, in which meets the 
I'souif <Ju or National Assembly, the Tibetan 
p;u li)imenl, the juiiicipal members of which are the 
ie]nesentatives rrf the gi-eat nionasteiies in and 
around Lhasa. One of the bnildings immediaUdy 
adjacent l,o the eatbedial is the I’alace of Justice, 
used by the two I\liiiuns or city magistiates, who 
also perform tiro functions of jrunt mayors. There 
is no local self government. 'I’lie block of bnildings 
cominising the cathedral and adjoining edillrres 
forms the lu'iivt of the city, called the inner square, 
A broad loail, called the Parkbor or inner circle, 
runs loirnd this block. It is the duty of all pious 
pilgrims to Lhasa to circumnavigate the Chokang 
by means of this road, or by moans of the Chikhor, 
tile outer circle, a roadway which runs around the 
whole of greater Lhasa including Potalashol, For 
this reason the Parkhor is nearly always crowded. 
Tlie A\ idcr parts of the road ar e used as a market- 
place, and are filled with stalls, which largely take 
the place of shops. Most of tire iniportant Lhasa 
streets run out of this inner circle. The city juoper 
is only about half a mile in diameter, and the 
nil m her of individual houses comparatively small, 
iiM huge ramilies and groups of families will live 
inside of one house. Many of the houses are two, 
some three, stories high, and nearly all are built 
round a large, square, unpaved courtyard. The 
roofs are juactically all flat, as Lhasa, in comnroii 
with most other parts of Tibet, is ver-y dry, and the 
roofs need no slope to dispose of rain and snow. 
Nearly all the houses are surmounted by prayer- 
flags. Many aristocratic Tibetan families have 


either city mansions inside the city, trv semi- 
country e.states in the near neighbourhood. The 
most famous of tlrese suburban palaces is Noibu- 
liiigu, to tire west, where the Dalai Lama spends 
most of his time in preference to the Potala. 

As befits a city so dominaLed Iry ecclesiasticisni 
as Lhasa, a great numlxu' of ifs larger buildings 
are temples or monasteries. In the northern part 
are Muru-guuq^a, the largest city nronastery, and 
JiainocJtc, a temjrle, the oldest building in Lliasa, 
parts of which supposedly date back to the 7tli 
century A.ir. , when the citN was deirnitely founded, 
though the site nas juohably the head<|uai teis 
of the savage ruling cluefs of Tibet for some 
centuries earlier. Very inijnutant are the four 
Lings or royal tcm])les (two in the city and two 
in the suburbs), small and with a strictly limited 
number of monks, but owning vast stretches of 
the richest agricnllnral land all over Tilx't, and 
of importance politically because in the luist the 
regent, during the minoiily of the Dalai Lama, 
was chosen from the abbots of these lonr instit u- 
tions. The greatest ot these, 'I'engyelrng, is now 
partly in ruins owing to the ilispleasuie of the 
thirteenth Dalai Lama, who susjiected its monks ot 
coiisjiiiing against his throne, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tiliasa arc the thiee sujuenre monasteries 
of Tibet, the gi<‘atest in si/.i; ami repute, fulfilling 
the functions of uiii\ ersitii's as well, preparing 
monk struhmis wlio come fioni every part of 
Tibet ami Mongolia foi various theological degrees, 
Drejrung is 3 or 4 miles to the mntb-west, Sera 
2 miles to the mn lli, and (lamlen 25 miles to the 
north-east. Nominally the liist has 7000, tire 
second 5000, ami the third .3()0() inhahitants, hnt in 
practice this nuuibc is considerably (‘xci'cded. The 
residiuit population of Lhasa })i()per, apait from 
monks and the .soldiers of the new Jinny, is esti- 
mated to bo 20,000. 'rids number is greatly 
augmented, liowever, by a floating population of 
pilgrims and traders, and at festival times the city 
contains more tlran i00,000. 'I'he Momcn of Lhasa 
go about with perfect fri'edom, but ibeie is still 
a good deal of brigandage, owing to the lack of 
a police force, and after sjiecial iive-ciackeiH have 
been fired (at about 8.30 P.M. ) all citizens are 
supposed to keep to their houses. A curious 
section of the people are the Kagyapas, outcast 
scavengers, condemned by custom to live in huts 
inailo of horn, but many of them wealthy. 

From 1720 to J9J2 tlie (diinese exercised suzer- 
ainty over 'J'ibet, and maintained two Awhents 
and a garii.son of .soldiers in Lhasa. But in 1912 
the Tibetans expelled their overlords, and since then 
liave remained independent., so the present number 
of (Jiinese in Lhasa is neglif^ihle. The Tibetans 
in general, and the Lhasa authorities in particular, 
have long been distinguished by their dislike of 
foreigners, and most of the Euiojrean explorers 
who set out for Lhasa wei'c turned hack before 
getting there; only three Kuiopeans reachetl 
Lhasa during the 19th century, tlie Englishman 
Manning (in 1811-12) and the Fienehmen Hue and 
Dahot (1840). Eventually in 1904 the Yonng- 
hushnnd Militarj^ Expedition, despaUdied by the 
Indian government, reached the city by foiee of 
arms, only to find the Dalai Lama had fled, and 
the expeiiition was withdrawn shortly afterwards. 
Tliere is now a more fiiendly attitude of the Dalai 
Lama and his court towards England, but the 
unofficial European is still as rigidly excluded as 
ever. Mongolians, Sikkimese, and Bhutanese are 
permitted free access. Most of the Lhasa crafts- 
men and metal-workers are Nepalese, and there 
is a small colony of Kashmiris, who, though 
Mohammedans, are tolerated because of their 
usefulness as traders, because though Lhasa is 
something mor e tlran an ecclesiastical centre, it is 
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also the centre for caravans to and from Kashmir, 
India, China, and Mongolia. The principal exports 
are wool, furs, shee}), and musk. I’lie principal 
imports are tea, silk, European and Indian nianU' 
faetured gaods. 

See TjAMaism, Tibkt, and books there mentioned; 
Hue’s TravcU ; Sarat Chandra Da.s, .4 t/ournri/ toLham; 
K. Candler, Unvetlni^j of Lhaaa ; McGovern, To 

Lham in Disguise. 

LllcrzolitCf an igneous rock conHisting of a 
granular aggregate of olivine, dioj).si<le, and ensta- 
idL(i with accoHsory picotitc. It derives its name, 
from Lake Lherz in the Pyrenees. 

L’il6|>itaL Michel de, French statesinan, wjis 
born at Aigueperse in A\ivergne in 1504, studied 
law at Toulouse and Padua, and settled as an 
advocate in Paris when about thirty years of age. 
In 1547-48 he represented Henry II. at the (Joiincil 
of Trent ; then for some years he held high ollice 
in the household of Margaret of Valois, Duchess of 
Herri. His appointment in 1554 as superintendent 
of linances was Imt the preliminary to his nomina 
tion as cljaneellor of France six years later. His 
policy was one of motleiation ; esjuu-ially did he 
endeavour to assuage the liorce rancour of the 
r(iligiouH quarrel by stayjng the hand of the 
Catholic persecutors, by resisting the inlroduction 
of the Imjuisition, and by promoting such con- 
feretices, «,Vc. , as that of i’oissy. Hut aft(‘.r the 
jieace of .Auihoise (i5(),3) he lost ground with 
Ca( iiarine de’ Medici, and in I5G8 he resigmsl the 
chancellorshii). He spent the rest of his life in 
retirement on his estate of Vignay near rd/fi,mpes, 
and <lied there (or at Hcleshat) on I3(h March 1573. 
Ills Lal-in poems, speeches, memoirs, were 

published in 5 vols. in 1824 25. See Lif(‘ l»y Villc- 
main ( new ed. 1874) and monograpliH by 'raillandii'i* 
(1861 ) and Dnpu'* Lasale ( 1S75), 

Liability (Limited) Acts. See (Jomi any. 
Liability of Eiii|i1<»yers. See ILvctouy 
Aots, and Servant, Workmen’s Com- 

pensation, \'C. 

Lia Fail. See Coronation. 

Liakliov Islands. Sec^ New Siberia. 

Lianas, a tm ni first used in the French colonies, 
in the form htiiien (from Urr, to hind), for the 
woody, eliiiibing, and twining plants which abound 
in tropi<‘al forests. Such jdants are comparatively 
rare in c«dd(M- climaf.(!s, alHiongh the honey snc.kles 
and .sume, spi^ciiis of (Mematis allbrd familiar ex- 
amples of them ; hut tlie lianas of tiopieal couiitiie.'* 
ovortoi) the talh^st tii‘(;s, and descend ag.'iiri (o the 
ground in vast festoons, pass from one tree to 
anothei, and hiinl the wliole forest togellier in a 
maze of living network, and often by cables :i» 
thick as those of a man-of-war. Many [larts of (,ho 
forest, as in the alluvial regions of the Aimizon.s 
and Orinoi'o, tlius liocome impenotrahle without 
the aid of the hal chet, and the heast.s which inhahit 
them •dlhcr pass through narrow covered paths, 
kept open hy continual use, or from iMuigli to 
hough far al>ove tlie ground. Many lianas as 
some of the species of Wiightia —become tree-like 
in the thickness of tlu'ir stems, and often kill hy 
constriction the trees which originally .supported 
them ; and when these liave decayed the convolu- 
tions of (he lianas exhibit a wiinderful mass of 
confusion magnificent in the hixnrianco of foliage 
and flowers. No tropical flowers excel in sjdendour 
those of some lianas. Annmg them are found also 
some valuable medicinal plants, as sarsaparilla 
( Smilax, order Liliaceje). The rattans (Calamus, 
order Palmacea') and vanilla (order Orchidacea*) 
are. lianas. Hotanically considered, lianas belong 
to Older, s which are often quite difl'erent. Trop- 
ical |)lants of this de.scriptioii are .seldom seen in 


our hothouses owing to the difficulty of their cul- 
tivation. 

Lia.S is the lowest division of the Jurassic 
System (q.v. ). The beds composing it may be 
considered as tlie argillaceous basis of that series 
of rocks, consisting of more than a thousand feet 
of alternations of clay and limestone, with hut 
a few unimportant deposits of sand. It consists 
of the following groups: Ujiper Lias (200 feet), 
Middle Lias or ‘ Marlstone ’ ( 300), Lower Lias ( 900 ). 

'riie Upper Lias consists of thin limestone 
beds scattered through a great thickness of blue 
clay, more or less indurated, and pyritiferous. It 
has been wrought for alum at Whitby. Above 
this clay come sandy deposits. The Marlstone is 
an arenaceous dejiosit, hound together cither by 
a calcareous or ferruginous cement, in the one 
case pa.ssiiig into a coarse shelly limestone, ami in 
the other ink) jin ironstone, which has lieen exten- 
sively wi ought both in the north and south of 
England. 'J'he Lower Lias beds consist of mm 
extensive thickness of blue clays, intiMiningled 
with layers of argillaceous limestoiui. In weathei- 
ing, the thin beds of blue or gray limestone become 
light blown ; while the inter-stratified shales retain 
their dark colour, giving the qiiai lies of (Lis locL 
at a distance a strijiod or rihbon-like appeal ance, 
whence it is snpjMised the miner’s TUime lias or 
layer.s is derived. 

The Lias is highly fossilifei oils, the contained 
organisms Ixung well jireserved. It is divided 
hy jial.'cont.ologistH into seventeen zones, each of 
Avhiidi is chauK'k'iiscd hy a particniav s]»e(*ics of 
ammonite. Nuiiutouh remains of ])lanls occur in 
the lignite and in tin* shales. Tlie name ( dyiihite 
IJmestone has been given to tlie Lias, irom the 
great <|uantit,ies of ilnjphra inrin'Vd, a kind of 
oyster, found in it. J*’ish n^mains uic tie(|uenily 
met with; the reptiles, however, are i!ic most 
sti iking forms. They aie reniarkahle for the 
great numhers in wliich they occur, foi tin; size 
which m.'iny of the siiecies attain, am! for the 
adaptations in theii strmd.ure which lilted them 
to live in water. Tin* most iiot ew oi i hy are 
sp(*(de.s of Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosauin> ((pv. ). 

'^I'he Liussic rocks extend in a belt of v.u ving 
hr<*adth a.<‘ross Enghunl, from Whitby, on the coast 
of Yoikshire, south to Leiccstei, then son1h-W(*st 
hy Gloucester to liynio Hegis in Dorset.shiic 

Libsillius, a Gr(*ek sophist oi i hetoriciaii, \^as 
honi at Antiocli, in Syria, about 314 A.J». He 
stinlied at Athens, amt hega.n to teach thcie so 
successfully* that he soon moved to Goiistant iriople. 
There his juelections were so attractive that he 
emptied the benches of tbe other leacheis of 
rhetoric, who had him (*xpel)ed from the city on 
a idiarge of ‘magic.’ lie then pioceeded to Nioo- 
media; hut after five years returned to Coristan- 
tinople. Ultimately, in 354, lie settled down in 
hi.s native city, where he dical aiiout 393. Lihaiiius 
was the instruct'Or of St (dirysostom and St Hasil, 
who always remained Ills fiiemls, though Lihanius 
was himself a pagan, and a great, friend of the 
Fhnporor Julian. His works, which are mostly 
extant, consist of orations, declamations, letters. 
I've. See Lives hy Petit (Paris, 1806) and Sievers 
(Berlin, 1868). 

Llbanon. Sec Lebanon. c 

Libation (Lat. libure, ‘to pour out’), literally, 
anything ponreii out before the gods as an act of 
homage or worship ; a drink-offering. The term 
Avas often extended in signification, however, to the 
whole offering of which this formed a part, and in 
which not only a little wine was poured upon the 
altar, hut a small cake was laid upon it. This 
custom prevailed even in the houses of the Romans, 
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who at their meals made an offering to the Lares 
ill the fire which burned upon tiie liearth. The 
libation was thus a soit of heathen ‘grace before 
meat.’ Even so late as tlie last quarter of the 19th 
century Mr Bent found at Samos the sponde. or 
liViatiori poured out on the floor before di inking. 

Libail (Lettish, Liepdja), a seaport of Cour- 
land, Lettland, on the Baltic and a lagoon, 12o 
miles W. liy S. of lliga. It possesses a fine 
harbour, admitting large vessels, and free from 
ice except for less than a fortnight in the 
year. Its exports consist of grain, linseeil and 
linsiMsl oil -cake, eggs, skins, hides, and moat, 
wool, lumber, flax, hemp, *.^"c. ; its imports are 
chiolly (!oals, heriings, artificial manun^s, cotton, 
dyciwood, and iron (largely from CJreat Brilain). 
In 1S!)0-100(> the Russian government at great 
expense luiisl.nicte.d a first-class naval and com- 
imifcial harbour. 'I’here aheady existed shipbuild- 
ing yaids and a, school of navigation. The Lettish 
governiiHMit df'cided in 1021 to convert the naval 
harbour into a Iroii port, ami to cut a canal to the 
Mciuel River. 'The industries include ivon-fouml- 
ing, bi('\viug, oil -pressing, I'xc. Libau is much fre- 
(jueutiiil as a seaside resort. One of tlu; chuiche.s 
cont,ains one of the largest organs in the world. 
A catliedral in ineniory of Alexander 111 Avas still 
incom]>lete wlum Russian domination endetl, and 
the town w.as occupied by llu* (iernians (May 
1015). Lop. 77,000, mostly of German nationality. 

Libil is any luiblication by printing, writing, 
paintin'^, or t,he like signs, tending to injnie the 
reput ation of any one or ex[)ose him to hatred or 
conticmpt A blasplieimms, treasonable, or sedi- 
tious publication is nlso termed a libel. Slander 
((j.v. ), on the other hand, is defamatory sjioken 
matter. y\u action for Hlxd will lie though it can- 
not lie shown (bat any appre<daid<! ]>(‘c.uiiiarv loss 
or damage has resulted from the {uiblication ; such 
Joss or damage, is an inference of law when the 
writing, vSjc., either is obviously defamatory or was 
so in the cireumstaiKHis. Any definite loss is called 
special d.uiiage, and if properly brought before the 
court is taken into account wlien comjxmsation is 
awiirdeil. 

In Eiigland the libelh^d party may seek rcdiess 
civillv or criiuinally. If civilly lie must prove that 
the statcMuent made and jmlilished concerning him 
was false, for the truth of the alleged libel {justi/ira 
finii ) is au absolute defence to a civil action. The 
tlefondant, besides repelling those pleas, may also 
bring fot ward some special defences. Thus, he may 
allcg(; pi ivilege, whiidi is either qiialiju’d or ahsoJutc. 
(^fnalifiod ju ivilege ari.ses where matters of private 
interest are concerned. So a coinmuiucation 
lietween employers as to the character of a servant 
is, if made in good faith and without express 
malice, protected. Absolute privilege arises Avhere 
the administration of justice or aflairs relating to 
the jmblic siwvice aie involved. Thus, statements 
in a judicial affidavit, or in a report properly imule 
by au ollicer to his superior, cannot afford a cause 
of action (see Confidentiality). The Statute of 
Limitations also provides that actions for liliol must 
bo commenced within si.x years of the occurrence of 
the act coinplained of. Criminally, the remedy for 
a libel is by indictment (usually aft(;r proceedings 
Ijofore a magistrate), or (tliough more rarely) by 
<!i irninalinfonnation. This last is either filed by the 
Attorney-general himself, in which case it is called 
an ex officio information, or by the king’s coroner 
and attorney by the direction of the King’s Bench 
Division on the ^jdication of some private indi- 
vidual. An ex officio information is usually for a 
libel that seems to threaten some danger to the 
state ; in the other kind of criminal infoi niation, 
as the alleged offence is against a private person, 


it must be shown that the ordinary remedy is in- 
applicable. 

The net, so to speak, of the criminal law is 
much more comprehensive than that of the civil 
law. Thus, a prisoner may be prosecuted for 
libelling a dead person, if an attempt to bring 
contempt and scandal on the deceased’s relatives 
can be proved ; the libel need not have been pub’ 
hshed to a third party ; it may have been directed 
against a company or sect, and not against any 
particular individual ; it may be quite true, but 
uiile.ss its publication was for the public advan- 
tage (even this limited defence was only intro- 
iliiced by Lord (Campbell's Act of 1843) this is no 
answer. In all these (iases the civil laAV affords 
no remedy. Previous to 1792 the .pulges took upon 
themselves to decide whether the matter was libel- 


lous or no, leaving merely to the jury tiie qiK'stion 
of publication ; but in that year Fox’s Act declared 
and enacted that the jury should have power to 
‘give a general verdict of guilty or not guilty upon 
the wliof(‘ matter put in issue upon the iinlictment 
or information.’ iJesides the c-oinmon hiNv vaiioiis 
statutes make libels against juivate ])eisonH, and 
also seditious and blasphemous libels, punishable 
by fine or imprisonment. But prosecutions for the 
fast kind, except under very special circumstances, 
are not at the present day of jirohable occurrence. 
‘ If,’ said Lord Goleridge, in the moih'rn c.ise ( 1883) 
oftheCiuemi Ramsay and Foote, ‘the diiconciosof 
controversy aH‘ observed, even the fundamentals of 
religion may b(‘ attacked without a jierson being 
guilty of blasphemous libel.’ Thougdi tbiu dictum 
lias tioen questioned, it may safely be taken as a 
correct exposition of the juosent state o1 the 
matter. See Blasfukmv, SKDi’l'roN. 

The law of libel it affects m'wspapeis requires 
some special noticie. Under Lord Gampbell’s 
Liliel Act of 1843 the defendant in any aclaon for 
libel contained in a ])iil)lic newHi»ap(‘r may })h‘ad 
absence of gross negligcm;e, and malice, and that 
he ]mblished an ajiology at the earliest moment 
possihl(‘. He is also at liberty, on filing such plea, 
to ]»ay into couit a sum of money by way of 
amends. 'I'lie Newsj)a}K*r J^ihel and Registration 
.Act, 1881, as amended by the Law of label Amend- 
ment Act, 1888, ])rovidesthn,t fair reports of proceed- 
ings at public meetings and in the law-courts shall he 
privileged ; that actions against various defendants 
lor libels practically tluj same may he consolidated ; 
that before criminal iiroceodings are taken against 
persons connected with a newspa[)er for a libel 
therein the leave of a jmlge at chain beis must 
he obtained ; that defendants in libel actions and 
their wives are competent, though not conqicllahle, 
witncHscH ; that in jirooeedings before magistrates 
matters of jnstification may be gone into, and that 
there may be a summary conviction followed by a 
fine not exceeding £50 for libels ‘ of a trivial char- 
acter.’ In Scotland the law of libel is dift’erent in 
some important respects from that of England. The 
chief points are: (1) there is no radical distinction 
between libel and slander, both are eijuully de- 
famation ; (2) damages are awaided as a solatium 
for wounded feelings; (3) libel and slander are 
actionable, tliough not what is technically termed 
in England pnhlishrd—i.a. conimunicatod to a third 
jierson ; (4) reports of public meetings are more 
juotected by^ the common law of Scotland than by 
the coninion law of England, though the exact 
limit has not yet been iudicially settled; (5) the 
Scottish system of public prosecution romlered 
criminal charges for libel on individuals extremely 
rare, and they are now obsolete. 

Ill the United States the law of libel follows the 
common law of England, except that the so-called 
Sedition Law (1798) expired in 1801, and has never 
been renewed, and that, generally speaking, it is a 
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valid defence, whethei in civil or criminal prosecu- 
tioiiB, to show that tlie niattei complained of was 
true and was puMislied f(n’ jiistifialdo ends. Privi- 
lege, however, is iniicli luitlier extended than in 
England. 

Lihcl has several Hj)e(;ial legal meaning.s. In 
tlie English spiriLual coniLs it is ‘a declaration 
or dial go* diawn nji in wiiting on the j)art of 
the jilaintiir which the defendant is obliged t/O 
answer.’ In the civil and ci iminal courts of Seot- 
laml it is the form into Avhieh the coinjilaint against 
the defender or panel is put. It is also the name 
for the written charge against an accused peison 
in a (diureli court in Scotland. 

'I’hi' leading Fingli.sh toxt-hook on ]i1>el is Odgers, and 
thon another on a Hiinilai scale by Folkard. An earlier 
tre.ili.Hti by Starkit* is now out of date. A shorter work 
ts Kraser’s Law of J^ihcl and Slamlnr ; and Shortt’s Xei" 
rrlatnnf to worku of Litnutt nrc and Art is useful for 
referonco. In Scotland tlie special treatise by llorthwick 
(l.S2d) IS anti<(Uiited, and the only one now ni u.se is 
(Uinitvr an Drfa/natinn. Tlie general works of I'.rskinc 
and liell also .siqiply information. (iutbne Snntb’s 
L no of Damat)(s may also lu' consulted. 

LIbelliila. See 1 )ua(;on-i'lv. 

Liber. See liA.sr. 

Liberals. See mos. 

Liikeree, (.v.edi mum* of lleiclienberg (q.x.). 

Liberia. a Negio lepnltlic on the, lV]»j*er (loast 
(Guinea) of Wisst Africa, extending noitli and 
west of Cape Palmas. Area, about 4.3,000 sq. m. 
Ti'e coast- lino imiasures about 340 inih's. The 
boundaries in the interior were detennined liy 
agreements with h’lance and liritaiii, lOOo 11. The 
inaxiinum width of Liberia is ‘200 miles. The 
coa.st legion consists of mangrove swamps, lying 
behind a bolt, of sand-dunes, is traversed by nuim*! - 
ous liv^eiH, and interrupleil by jiiojeetiiig headlnmls 
of rock. About ‘20 mih's or so inland the sinface 
begins to lise into undulating uplands, 1'he 
climate and lu'get.ation an* tiupical. 'I’lie tcmpcia- 
lure is piet.ty ev(*ii, scaicely ever less than 7r>‘" h', 
or more tlian HvS" K. Tlie rainy season lasts about 
seven and tin* diy season li\<i niontlis. The soil is 
well adapted for the cultivation of collcc, the jnin- 
cipal crop giown after the food plants rice and 
manioc. Otln'r ])iodttcls arc sugar, palm-oil and 
jialin ki’inels, ciK’oa, an ow root, ])iassava fibre, 
spices, coconuts, rnliher, kola mils. Cal aba, r beans. 
The jiopnlalion is estimaK'd at. 2,000,000, of Avlioin 
15,000 aie deseendauts of lihcia(<“d American slaves, 
tlie n'lnaimlcr indigenons N<‘gioes, inclinling llie 
Krooincn (<].v.). Some .50,000 in all are civilised, 
(’apital, Monrovia (pop. 000(1, iuclndiiig Krn- 
towii), now greatly deeayed. I/ilKuia owes its 
origin to the Ameriean Coloni.sing Society, Avhieh 
in 1821 bought land on tin* coast and settled 
a small body of fn'cd Aflicuii sla\(“s. In IH47 
the fn*e and imh’ficndcnt republic of Idbeiia Avas 
constitni.i'd ; and it has enlarged its honmlaiies 
several liim's, being ioined ten yeais later by 
the Negro icpnblie Maryland (founded as a 
colony in 1S21, as a r(*pnl>lie. in 1H54), about 
Cape Palmas 'I'lie constitution of Liberia is 
modelled on that of the Cuiled States, Avith a 
president, House of lleniuseutati ves, and Senate. 
No white man is allowed to ae(|uiie citizen’s right.s 
or to hold prop<*rty. ’flm prciailing religion among 
the civilised Liberians is Methodism ; and seboola 
are numerous in the towns and villages near the 
coast. There are inagni(im*nt foiests in the in- 
terior, and nmeli mineral wealt li, some of it Avorked. 
The United States has become the .sole adviser in 
Liberian affairs. 

See ftii exhaustive Avork on Liberia by Sir H. Johnston 
(2 vols. Itkk)), and books by Helafusse (Paris, IJKK), 
lfK)4), .Tore (Paris, 1912), Reeve (1923); Maugban 
(Lomlmi, 19‘20). 


LiberiuSf a native of Koine, succeeded to the 
see of his native city in 352, on the death of Pope 
Julius L For refusing to conlirni the decree which 
condemned Athanasins he Avas in 355 hanished to 
Thrace by the Emperor Constantins. Put tliree 
years later he returned to Koine, (’xjxdled his rival, 
Felix 11., and reseated himself on the jiapal throne. 
He died on 24th Septemher 366. Sec Aifius, and 
Athanasius. 

Liberty, Eciiiality, Fraternity {lihrrte. 

Fra tern tin), the motto of tlu; J^'iencli 
Kepnhlic, dates fioin the time of the liist Kevolu- 
tion, ICquality, it should be noted, merely means 
equality befoie the laAV and the absence of class 
privileges. For the Cap of Libeity, see P><)Nnp:t, 
The cnstoin of jilanting trees of lilieily, ('lOAAuied 
Avitli a honne.t roiuje, became coiniiion during the 
Ke\ olntion. 

Liberty of tbe Press. See I’ui s.s. 

Libia Italiaiia. See 'J'iupoli, Kauca, 

IJENCiAZl. 

Libidibi. See Hiviuivi. 

LiboiiriH*;, n ion'll in tlie French depai(in<*nt 
of Ciionde, at tbe eonllni'iiee oi Cie Isle Avith the 
tidal Doidogne, ‘22 miles by lail N E. of Boidcaux. 
It is one of the ancient fiee tonn.s founded by 
the I'biglish about 1269. Pop. IS, QUO. 

Libra, the .seienlli sign of the Zodiac (([.v.). 

Library. As soon ns men Avcic so far advanced 
in civilisation as to commit their tlionglits to avi ithig 
ill any pui table foim, Avlietlier on jinjiyi ns, bricks, 
parobmeiit, or jtajier, tliere w(*re liooks and con- 
>e(|uently libiaiies. 'riie liist of such lihiaiii's 
would jirobalily be the collection of sacred books 
belonging to the tenqiles of the gods, and under the 
care of prii'sts, 'I'iie ai chives of the st.ate Avould 
d.so be gat.beied togetlier in t he jialaces of jniitces 
ueei'ssihle only to a piivilegi'd lew. Put ]nihlic 
liln aides in tlie modem sense of the tcim — in- 
.dit/Uteil for the puipo8(*s of leseareli in all Liaiiches 
of knoAvledge — na\e (‘xisted in the most, remote 
antiquity. As early as .3800 yeais n.c., aeeerding 
1,0 Professor Payee, Saigon I,, the Semitic, ruler of 
Akkad, fonndeil such a lihrary in that, city. Here 
AA'as ilepositeil the great AVork of Pahyloniau astio- 
1101113% The Ohaerrations of Jlrl, Avhieh in later leeeii- 
sions has come <1oavu to our da}'. ’I'lie name of the 
keeper of Sargon's libraiv’, Ibni-sanu, tin* most 
ancient libiaiian on recoid, is preset ved to us oil 
bis seal, Avhieli is still ext, ant. Lilnaiii's of a 
similar kind Aveio formed in all the ehiet cities of 
Pahylonia. ’I'lu'ir contents, or copies and tiaiisla- 
tionsmaile from tbein, were liiuilly gathered together 
to enrich the moie famous Assyrian library estab- 
li.sbed ill the palace of Kuyunjik at Nineveh hy 
Assiir-haui-jial in the 7th century li.c. This great 
libraiy Avas lieli in history, astionomy, griunmar, 
laered hymns, and legends, and (he s<‘iene(* of divi- 
nation and demonology. The hooks weie on brick 
tablets, papy i UH, ami leather. Tin* number of tablets 
■ I estimated by M. Menant at about 10,000, making 
.nine 500 of onr modem volumes of 500 pages in 
4io. The greater portion of these tablets, as is avo.11 
known, liaA'e been reeo\ered and de]iosited in tlie 
Pritish Museum. The iibiai y of Assiir-bani-pal was 
intended for the public good. In a note appended 
to a grammatical treatise the king says : ‘ 1 have 
written it upon tablets ... 1 have placed,it in my 
nalace for tbe iiiRtruction of my subiecls. ’ The 
liookH Avere nietliodieally arranged and numbered, 
and the reader requiiing a volume handed to 
the librarian a ticket, inscribed Avith the lequisite 
number. 

In ancient Eg3^pt there Avas an immense litera 
ture, and DiodoruH Siculus describes the libraiy of 
King Oayiuandyas, identified with Kameses II., as 
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having over iU door tlie inscription, ‘Dispensary Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who in 1315 
of tlie Soul.’ At a later period the Ptolemies of bequeathe<l a collection, chiefly of romances, to 
Egypt vied with the kings of Pergamiis in forming Bordesley Abbey, Woicestershire. 
magniticeiit collections. An account of those estab- Britain was, howevei’, but slightly touched with 
lished in Alexandria has already been given (see the spirit of the literary revival which elsewhere led 
Alexandhian LlJtltAuy^). Of the libraries in to the zealous gathering together of the leiics of 
Greece we kn(>w very little. Pisistratus is the most antiquity. The destruction of inonasteiies and the 
ancient collector named by (ireek historians; and prejjjdices of the Reformers led rather to a reckless 
Aristotle, who left behind him a large library, is destruction of books, and the 16th century was a 
said, by Strabo, to have inspired the soveieigiis of «laik age in the library histoiy of the nation, 
tigypt with the taste for collecting. Ifeniy \'1T. had possessed a collection of three or 

It is characteristic of ancient Rome that the first four huiidied choice volumes, to which Henrv VJ II. 


great libraries of the city should have been former 
of the spoils of war. yEmilius Paulus brought ti 
Rome about 168 K.C. the lihraiy of Perseus, king of 
Macedonia. Lueullus formed a huge collection of 
hooks which he liherally threw open to all scholars ; 
but the first pulilic library, jiroperly .so called, 
appears to have heen that established by A.sinius 
Pollio, .39 n.c. , which he appiopriately pl.aced in 
the temple of Liberty. .Julius Ca*s.ar intended to 
elect a public lihrary, but left his design to be 
carried out by Augustus, wlio founded two, the 
Oct.'ivian and tlie I’alatine. Other empeiors were 
zealous in adding to the number. 1'1m‘ chief of 
t.liese was the (Tljiian Lila ary, instituted by 1’rajan. 
-At Byzantium Constantine began to collect the 
Cinistian boohs which had escaped the destructive 
inquisition of Diocletian. 

After the iniiption of the barbarians the woik of 
huihling up libraries had to he begun de, )iovo. Tlie 
ravages of lire' a, ml war had sulistantially destroyed 
the ancient collections. 'I’he (dassiital literature was 
naturally neglecteil hy the (3iristians, whose own 
liteiat-uie had suffereci largely from the hostility of 
the pagans. But the germs of our modern lihraries 
are to he found in the cloister, and it is notable 
that ill many cases lihcial legnlations were fiamed 
for remhM'ing the hooUs in such monastic collections 
acces’.ible to the reading public. Tlie monk.s of the 
order of St Benediet <‘speciully were the collectois, 
translators, and hookm.akeis of the early middle 
ages. England m.ay he said in this matter to have 
led tlie way The monasteries of (Jjintei bury, York, 
(hoyhind, Whitby, and Durham were at an early 
date possessed of good libiaries. Alenin, when at 
'ronrs, urged (Jharlemagrie, who was zealous in 
the restoration of le.arning, to .s(m(l into Britain 
foi books. Among the more famous libraries 
abroad m.ay be mentioned tlio.se of the monastic 
communities at hhihhi, Corvid, and St (Tall in 
Germany, Monte Cassino in Italy, Flenry and 
Clnny in France. The hooks here stored were 
naturally in large part theological, though the 
Latin classii^s were not neglected. A good idea 
of the contents of such lihraries may he galhenid 
from the catalogue of (]!lirist Church, Canterbury, 
and some other similar lists printed by Edwards in 
his Memoirs of Libraries, or from Montague Rhodes 
.James’s The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and 
Dmier (1903). 

The period of ilecline in monastic learning in 
Europe generally coincided with the revival of 
classical slndies and of secular literature; and the 
collecting of books once more became the honour- 
able ambition of juinces and private persons. 
Italy was in this resjiect especially distinguished. 
Coluccio, cliaiicellor of Florence, himself a great 
collector, wrote a treatise urging the establishment 
of puhlin! libraries. Nicold Niccoli at bis death in 
1436 bequeathed his library for jniblic use. Fol- 
lowing these examples Lorenzo de’ Medici formed 
a magnificent library, Frederick, Duke of Urbino, 
did the same ; and Corvinus, king of Hungary, is 
said to have left at bis death in 1490 a collection of 
50,000 volumes. Among private collectors, at an 
earlier date in Great Biitain, Richard Anngerville 
(q.v.), Bishop of Durham, must not be omitted, nor 


m. ade eonshhuable additions. Edvvaid VI., Mary, 
and Eli/abetli seem to have done little lowaids in- 
creasing the, royal library. Arelibisliop Paikei and 
otlieis made a great effort to indiiee Queen Eliza- 
beth to form a publie lihrary aftei the jiattiun ‘.set 
us by the moie civilised nations, as tJeJm.any, Italy, 
and Franco,’ hut wit limit success. 'I'lie want of a 

n. ational lihrary continued to be felt for anofher 
century and a half. In tlie leijin of MAlliani 111. 
the writer of a pamiihlet, said Iti i>e Ricliaid Bentley, 
then Keeper of the Royal Library, desciibes it as 
ha,ving been in a flourishing eondit ion in the time 
of dames I., and since ‘fallen int.o decay to the 
great dishonour of the crown and the whole nation.’ 
He proposes tli.at there should be a new loyal lilnaiy 
erecteil and supported by a yearly revcmit* sett led 
on it by parliament. The proposal was not earned 
out, Init in 17.A9 (Tcorgo II. incorporated the lihraiy, 
then containing aiumt 12.000 volumes, vith the 
recently-founded collection of the British Museum 

Meanwliile, during the 17tli century, many im- 
]»ort.ant collegiate and local libraries were founded 
tbronghont the kingdom. Sir I’homas Bodley 
founded in 1602 i-lie gieat library wliieb bears 
bis name at Ox fold Uiiiveisity ; and while he 
was r.ansaeking t-lie London liookstalls for bis jnir- 
pose be encounteied Archbishop llssliei, who w'as 
bent on the same errand on behalf of tlie newdy- 
cstahlislied lilnaiy of Trinity (Jolh'ge, Dnldin 
(1601). The Bodleian library contains ujiwards 
of a million printed volumes irrespective of pamph- 
lets, .and more than 40,000 MSS. ’I'lu' nniversity 
of Edinburgh, a little latei (16*26), leceived a \ .aln- 
tble aece.ssion to its collection fiom Drummond 
>f Ilawthorndcn, and at the close of the cmiiniy 
1682) the Faculty of Advocates entinsted to Sn 
leoige Mackenzie the task of building up tbeii 
library. The I'niversity Jdhrary of (’ainlnidge 
W'as founded in tlie l.’itli century, but received a 
considerable addition by a benef.action of (Kioige I. 
It is now estimated to cont.ain some 900,000 
volumes. In London Archbislioji Hancioft founded 
the Lambeth Library in 1610; and Sion (h)llege, a 
guild of the clergy of London and its sulmrbs, 
founded a library in 1629. Good lihraries were 
,lso establislied in some of tlu' English towns 
— Leicester, Norwich, Bristol, and notably Man- 
chester, where Humphrey Clietham in 1().53 founded 
For public use a liluary W'hich at one time was 
larger than any out of London and the two nni- 
versity cities. The minor libraries of the several 
colleges of the universities, and of the Inns of 
(kmrt, also deserve mention, for, though not always 
large in number of volumes, they often contain 
valuable collections on special sulijects, inann- 
scripts, rare printed books, and incunabula. 

These libr.aries, as a rule, possessed few' or no 
endowments, and thus depended largely for their 
grow'th upon private donations. Bodley, liow'ever, 
obtained from the Stationers’ Hall in 1610 a grant 
of nil books there entered. By an act of pailiament, 
14 Cbn.s. II. chap. 33 (l(i62), printers were ordered 
to present copies of such l)fM)ks to both universities 
and the Royal Library, The (k)pyright Act of 8 
Anne, chap. 20 (1710) required nine copies to be 
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jn’ovided-— for tlie Royal Libiary, tlieo at St Jaiues s, 
the two En^^lish uaivernitieH, tlio lour SeotliKh 
tiie l'’aculty of Advocate.H, Edinburgh, 
and Sion College, London. T be ini vilege attached 
to IIk* Ibjyal Lil>miv passed, with the gift of its 
books, l(j ibe lirilisb Museuni. After the legisla- 
tive union with iiebuid it was extended (41 (ieo. 
111. (!bai» 107) to tbe liliraiies of Trinity College, 
and tbe Killy’s Inn, liublin— tiius making in all a 
lax upon jniblislMMs of <deven cojiieH. The num- 
bei was, lioweviu', in IS.'lo reduced to five; and a 
^eat!y giatil in eoiiipeiisation was made to the 
otbei six libraiies, based on a cahnilatioii of tbe 
jnciuge value of the books received by tbem 
tbioiigb the copyright tax during the thiee pre- 
ceding years. bhom this grant biilinhurgh Univei- 
sity was allotted JCdVo ; (ilasgow, £707 *, St Andtew.s, 
iiidO ; Aherdeen, £‘120 ; King's Inn, l>nblin, £4li') ; 
and Sion (Villegc, £.'{(j.‘l. 

Ahont the middle of tin' 18th century wo Innir of 
the first circulating lilirary estahlislnMl in fiondoii. 
One was opened in Hirininghain hy lliiKon m 17o7. 
Ahont the same time a pi'ojiric'taiv lihnny nnule 
its appearance in Li\<M‘pool 'I'Ih' Jjeeds lilnaiy, in 
the estahlishinent of w hich Or l*jiestl<\v took a pio- 
ininent part, dates from 1708. (treat liritain still 
remained in the early years of the lOlh centuiy far 
Ixdiiml the rest of Miiropi* in the nnmher and value, 
as well us the acei^ssibility of its lilnaiies. Mme 
than three hnndied year.s ago liisboji Hale lannmted 
that t here was not in eaidi eounty at least one library 
‘ for tile presto vation of nol>le woilvs, and pndeinnint 
of gtiod beaming ’ In t !m‘ ne\ t centui y .lolm hh elyn 
declared that Paris alone was abb; to show moie 
hbraiu's <-!\i\,n all the three nations of (Jicat Jhitaiii ; 
and, e\('ri after the foundation of the Ihitisli 
MnsiMuu, (jiihbou was so little content(*«l with its 
abundance that he recorded liis opinion that ‘the 
greatest cit-v in the W'orhl is still destitute of a public 
libiary,’ lJut in Lin* middle of the Ibtb centniy 
int(*rest in the siiltject w^as awakeiuMl, and a gieafc 
movement took ]daee in tlie dir<*e(ioii of oxtimding 
and populai isiiig hbraiies, A\'liil(^ a io>al com- 
mission was imjniring into the maiiagiMnenl, of tbo 
liritisli Museum, in 184b a sebict commit Iwe, on tbe 
motion of William Ewait, M. P. for Dumfries, was 
apjmiuted by the House of Commons to report on 
tdn* best iiKians of ‘extending the establishment of 
libijuies freely open t-o tdie public, especially in 
large tcjwiis in Creat Ihitain and TrelandP lh*foio 
tliis <Mimmitr(M‘ was laid a mai) of Europe (nrintisl 
in the report) exliibiting by various sliaih's the 
ielati\e piovision of boedis, in lilnaiitxs publicly 
ac'ce-^sihle, as i*,om|)artsl w’itb tbe j)o]>nlation of 
rlie .se\eral eonntiies. On Ibis maj* the smaller 
Cerman states aie marked with tbe ligbti'st lines, 
intlira 1 iiig t lie richest supjdy, and Cieat Ihilaiii 
with tbe darkest shade or poor<>st provision. I’lie 
statistics fiiinislied in illustration sbow'ed that in 
Saxony fm every hnndred iuliabilants there weie 
417 books ; in 1 ienmark, 412 ; in Bavaria, ,‘{39 ; in 
Tuscanv, 2(?l ; in Prussia, 200; in Anstiia, 107; 
in Erauct*. !29; in |{(‘lginni, i),! ; wliih* in Croat 
Britain llime were only a,*! hooks to every biindreil 
inbabitanis. It may Ix' lemarked that in IS.'iOtbo 
Uiit isb Mnsonni in jioinl of magnitude stood fourth 
in tbe list of European libraiies. It now bolds tbo 
seeoiid place, the Paris National Library ranking as 
iiist. 

Mr Ewart’s bill, giving power (o certain districts 
to estaVilisli free lilnaiies ami to tax tlic inhabit- 
ants for that purpose, passi'd into lavv in 1850. It 
was snb.seijnently supplemented, amended, and ex- 
tended by various acts, the priiicinnl of which are 
that of 1855 (for Ireland), that ot 1887 (for Scot- 
land), and that of 1892 (for England and M'alch). 
In 1921, owing largely to the eflorts of tbe Library 
Association, certain disabilities inherited from the 


old Ewart acts w^ere finally removed by a govern - 
riieul hill, notably tbe limitation of the library 
rate, which had hitherto been fixed at one penny 
in the pound. By tliis bill the way was opened uj* 
to an expansion of the library service throughout 
the country and more paiticularly in the rural 
districts, and to a better co-ordination between the 
libiary ami the educational authorities, so that 
the public libiary mriy now' fairly be rtigarded as 
foiming an integial part of the national education 
machinery. 

Some of the laig<n- English towns al once took 
advantage of the 185(Juct. Manchester led the way 
in 1852. The ]i))raiie,s of Liverpool and Ilirming- 
ham w'cre opened in ISfiO. Yet the movement did 
no(. become general for many years. In 18G8 there 
w<‘re only fourteen lihraritis established under the 
acts. 'I’en years latcT the nnmher had inei eased 
to eighty-one. eom[)lete list of jdaees wheio 
the acts had been adojdcd, wilh the dates of their 
adoption, furnished by JMr (Jieenwood in bis Puhl/c 
Lifn-arii-s, lirings the number in June* 1890 up to 
208. Tbe numbers at [uesentaie, longlily s]>t‘alving, 
some 400 for I'higlaiid, 75 for Scotland, and 50 
apiece for M'ahjs and licliiml. 

'I’be English act was extendiul to Scotland in 
1854, and the first towm to profit liy it was 
Airdiie, The free lihraiy of Dundee was founded 
in 1809, and has now' some 200,000 volumes. Edin- 
hurgh w'as compai ativ (dy rich in libraries belonging 
to pi ofes.siomil bodies and learned societies, and was 
slow to adopt the acts, Thcie has not hitherto 
been in I'klinburgb or (dsewlieio in Sc'otland a 
National Libiai v sui>poi ted by the Exchequei', hut 
tlu‘ Advocates’ Libraiy, wlii< Iv ctintains upwaids o^ 
700,000 volumes, Inis for long servisl many of the 
purposes of such an inst itution and is now- actually 
to iKM'ome the National Library' of Scotland. In 
1921 tbe Faculty of Advocates made an oiler to the 
government to transfer tlndr lilirai^y to the nation; 
a year or two later tlie Scottish National J,.ihiary 
Kmlow'nnmt 'rmst was constituted, ami shoi (Jy 
afterwaids a sum of £100,000 was olb‘rt*d by an 
bidinhiirgh citizen, Mr (now' Sir) Ah>\<inder (haul, 
jcsapeiinancntcndow ment of the National Libraiy 
The re.snlt of this gift was the acceptance of tlie 
i''aeulty'H oll'er h} the government, and it may be 
hoped Unit in a very short, time the business of 
givingetleet totiiis airungiMm'nt/ W'ill he eonqilt'ted. 
Of the otlu'r blnaiic's in luhnbiiigh, the Dnivf'rsity 
Idbrar}', whicli possesses over 300,000 volumes, and 
tlic Signet Library, whicli is a geiieial as w’cll a,s 
a legal library, foiimli'd and ina.intained by the 
Society of Wi iters to Il.M. Signet, ami numbering 
some 130,000 vol nines, do.scrve s[>ecial mention. In 
188t> the city waa ]>eismuled by the munificent 
donation of Mr Andrew' (^anu'gie to establish the 
Free Ihiblic liilnary, whiclv was oj>ened with 50,000 
volumes in dune 1890. (Jlesgow' ]»ossess(>R in the 
Mitchell Libraiy, founded by a bequest of the late 
Stephen Alitehell, and opened in 1877, tbe largest 
reference library in Si’olland. It is specially rich 
in local lit('raturc and Seoitisb poetry, and now 
contains some 600,000 volu in e.s. 

Mhiles posse.sses a National Library at Aber- 
ystwyth, numbering over 400,000 piinted books 
and over^ 5000 manuscripts. Founded by Royal 
(diartor in 1907, the National Library of \\'al(‘s 
secured a perTna,nent building in 190'9, and Ibe 
(’opyrigbt Act of 1911 conferred upon it two right 
to claim li co])y of all books published in Great 
Britain. 

In Dublin tbe library of Trinity College retains the 
copyright privilege, ai d has about 400,000 volumes. 
Tbe King’s Inn Library, founded in 1787, which, 
as lias been said, bad tbe copyiight tax commuted 
for an annual sum, is comparatively small (60,000), 
and r««tricted to niemberH of the legal profession. 
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The National Library of Ireland, established in 
Dublin in 1877, and transfeiTed to a new building 
in 1890, was formed in part by the collection of the 
Royal Dublin Society, and now numbers 300,000 
volumes. 

France is remarkable for the number and excel- 
lence of its provincial libraries open to the public, 
while its capital is better provided than any other 
city in Europe. The Bibliothfeque Nationale is of 
ancient origin, and contains the collections of many 
Fi ench kings. Its modern history may be said to 
date from the librarianship of De Thou. In 1617 
it obtained the right of two copies of every book 
published in the kingdom, and at the end of the 
century it was thrown open to the public. At the 
beginning of the 19th century it contained 250,000 
printed books, 83,000 MSS., and 1,500,000 engrav- 
ings. The Revolution enriched it with many for- 
feited collections of private persons and religious 
communities ; and Napoleon augmented the govern- 
ment grant for purchases. Tlie number of its 
volumes is now well over three million. A dozen 
or so other libraries, most of which are open to the 
public, and to all of which access can be obtained 
without difficulty, would easily ad<l as many volumes 
again to the number available to the Parisian 
reader. Tliere are, moreovei‘, several municipal 
libraries in the city. Of the provincial libraries, 
from many of which books are lent out, several 
can now count more than 200,000 volumes ; among 
the more notable may be mentioned those of Aix, 
Bordeaux, (trenoble, Lyons, and Toulouse. The 
Strasbourg University Library, burned in 1870, 
now numbers about l,200,r>00 volumes. An im- 
portant feature of the bibliothecal system of 
France is lh(‘ school and the educational library. 
In 1862 it was ordered that to every primary .school 
in the country there should be attache<l a library, 
under the cjire of the .schoolmaster, for the use of 
the children, their parent.s, and others, and twenty 
yeais later theie had be(‘n established under this 
system 20,000 of these school libraiies. 

Throughout Germany the several state libraries 
and tlu^ universities aie well provided with books, 
which in many cases can bo borrowed for use 
outside the libraries. In Berlin the State Library 
of T’russia (formerly the Royal Library), founded in 
1659, Avas opened to the prildic in 1661, and in 1699 
it became eii titled to a copy of every book published 
Avitliin the loyal donunion. It now contains about 

1.777.000 volumes. The State Library (formerly 
the Royal Library) at Munich owes its origin to 
Albert V., Duke of Bavaria, in tbe middle of the 
16tli century. It is particularly rich in incunabula. 
The number of printed volumes contained in it is 
given as about 1,400,000, and it possesses some 

50.000 MSS. In Dresden the Saebsische Landes- 
bibliothek ( formerly the Royal Library), founded 
in the I6th century, now contains about 640,000 
volumes. The Landesbibliothek (formerly the 
Royal Libraiy) of Stuttgart is an example of rapid 
growth. It was established in 1765, and can now 
boa.st of ]>ossessing about 700,000 printed books and 
about 6000 MSS. In the Darmstadt library there 
are about 650,000 volumes, and the universities of 
Gottingen, Heidelberg, Leipzig, Tiibingen, and 
Wiirzbiirg can all boast of luiraries containing 
more than half a million volumes. 

The most important of the Austrian libraries is 
the Naiioiial Library (formerly the Imperial 
Library) at Vienna. Founded by the Emperor 
Frederick III. in 1440, it acquired a large portion 
of the famous library collected by Corvinus, and is 
now estimated to contain about a million printed 
books and 280,000 manuscripts. The University 
Library in the same city also possesses about a 
million volumes, while tne University Library of 
Gratz has upwards of 300,000. In Hungary the 
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University Library of Budapest and in Poland 
the University Library of Cracow both number 
half a million volumes. 

Italy, as might be expected, is rich in old 
libraries, in incunabula, and manuscripts. The 
National Library of Florence has over 700,000 
volumes, the National Library of Milan has about 
300,000, and the Library of St Mark at Venice has 
over 450,000. The Palatine Library of Parma has 
upwards of 300,000. The universities of Bologna, 
Genoa, Naples, Pisa, and Turin have libraries 
of tlie first class. But all these yield in interest 
to the Vatican Library at Rome, Avhich is j)rob- 
ably the oldest in Europe. In mere number of 
books it is exceeded by many, hut its 500,000 
printed volumes are of the greatest value, and its 

50.000 MSS. include some of the most precious in 
the world. The Vatican is the private library of 
the Pope, hut scholars can gain access to it by 
)ermis8ion. It has as yet, unfoi tumitely, not been 
ullj'^ catalogued, but various catalogues of special 

sections have been published. In Rome, also, the 
Public Library, Vittorio Emanuelc, to which has 
been joined the Biblioteca Casanaton.se, founded 
by Cardinal Casanata in 1698, was made up in 
great part from the old Jesuit library of the Col- 
legio Romano and other suppressed religious in- 
stitutions, and now contains about half a million 
printed volnmes and over 6000 MSS. The confis- 
c.ated monastic libraries helped largely to swell the 
aggregate number of volumes availatdo for public 
use. In 1875 it appears that 650 of these collections 
were added to the contents of public libiaries 
already in existence, while as many as 1050 were 
used for the formation of moie than 400 new 
communal libraries In Italy the governmental 
liluaries, including national libraiies, university 
libraries, and the collections of certain academies, 
are under the authority of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and their internal management, even 
to the compilation of their catalogues, the keeping 
of regi.sters, and t he pnrcliase of books, is regiilatea 
by a code of rules emanating from the state. 

In Spain the National Library at Madrid is of the 
largest class, with 30,000 MSS. and ovei a million 
nrinted volumes. It enjoys the copyright privi- 
lege for all hooks published in Soain. The 
Escorial, though mucli smaller, is valuable, and 
the same may be said of the University Libraiy of 
Salamanca. The National Library of J>isl)on has 

16.000 MSS. and 600,000 printed hooks. The large 
municipal library of Oporto, founded in 1833, was 
enriched by the collections of supjuessed religious 
houses. Both these, libraries claim copies of all 
hooks published in Portugal. 

In Belgium there are several large libiaries open 
to the public. Tlie Bibliothhiiue Royale at Bi u.s.sels 
( with which were incorporated the uneient library 
of the dukes of Burgundy and a huge part of the 
Bollandists’ collection ) contains loughly 700,000 
printed books, 30,000 MSS., and 175,000 prints. 
The privilege of copynght is accorded to publishers 
only on the condition of their presenting copies of 
their publication to this library. The University 
Libraries of Ghent and Li6ge contain about 400,000 
volumes apiece ; that of Louvain, which numbered 
about 250,000 volumes, many of them of great 
value, was destroyed by the Germans in 1914, and 
is now in the proces.s of reconstruction. 

Among the gieat libraries of Holland mention 
should be made of the Hague Royal Library, which 
is said to contain some 2,000,000 books and pamph- 
lets ; the Amsterdam University Library, which 
numbers about 800,000 printed books and 60,000 
MSS. ; and the University Libraries of Leyden and 
Utrecht, numbering 400,000 and 275,000 volumes 
re^ectively. 

In Denmark the Royal Library of Copenhagen, 
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be;^'un in the jnichlle of tlie Ibtli century, has about 
1,(K)0,000 volumes, including a rich collection of in- 
cnuabiila and 30,000 iVlSS. It was opened to the 
public in 1793, and exacts two copies of all books 
published in tlie kingdom. The University Library 
in the same city lias about 500,000 printeil volumes 
and (iOOO MSS., and also enjoys the privilege of 
the nation 1,1 eojiy I, ax. 

riie two large.st collections in Sweden are the 
Royal Lilnary of Stockholm with over 500,000 
\olnmes, and the University Libraiy of Uppsala 
with aliout 600,000. The Uni\'crsity Library of 
( IliriHliania, in Norway, contains nearly 700,000 
\ oliimes. 

Mucdi the most interesting and extensive <if 
the Russian libraries is the Public Library of 
Petrogiad, formerly the Imperial Ijibrary of St 
Petersburg. Its nucloua w'as the famous libraiy 
collciited by the Polish aristocrats and stales- 
men, the two biotlims Zahiski, and subseipiontly 
earned oil' to Petrogiad by the R.ii.ssians aft«‘r 
tlie c.i[itiire of Warsaw by Suwarrow in 1704, 
The Imperial Library, however, wa.s not ollie.ially 
opened lo the pnldie until tint yeai 1814. In the 
course of the following eentiirv it was enriched by 
a great nnniber of exceedingly valuable collections, 
including a large jiortion of tlie iiiagniricent IJcr- 
mitage Idbrary ; tew liliiaiie.s, indeeil, <tan have 
ineieasi'd so rapiilly, for its inventory, taken shortly 
before the outbroak of the (beat War, gives the 
numhei of its [iiiiilod hoidcs and pamphlets as moie 
than *J, 600,000, and of its MSS. as morit than 
'200,000. Piider the Holshevist rule the !ibia.ry 
<>vidfMiily receives a large measure of state support ; 
it is gi anted the right to leindve gratis copies of nil 
works piinled within the Russian state, and enjoys 
exce]>tional privileges in the remission of postal and 
transport exjienses. Its diri'ctioii has been placed 
under the control of a council, which inclinles a 
gre.at miniher of representatives from various ollicial 
bodies and learned societies, as well as tlie memhers 
of I be libiaiy committee, and the organisation of 
which would appear to be somewhat impraitticably 
elaborate ; the internal organisation of the lilirarv, 
bowevei, does not seem to have betm e.sH(‘ntially 
altcied fiom what it was. The University Lil)rari<‘s 
of Moscow and Kieff are liotli extensive, luimber- 
ing alxMit half a iiiillimi Noliimes afiiece. That of 
Helsingfors in Finland numbers 300,060. 

The United Stales of America have not bad the 
onportnnities of Kin ope in the gradual accumulation 
of princely collections in the (smrse of centnri< s, 
oi the advantages possessed by France or Italy in 
the nioie leeent appropriation of (be books ami 
trmisures of monastic lioiise.s. Moreover, the 
States, until 1850, showed comparatively little 
interesi in the institution of public libraries out-sido 
the Miiiv(MHities, lii that year the total miniber of 
libiarii's containing .“lOtK) volumes or ujiwards which 
could b»‘ said to l)e accessible to the public was esti- 
mated at eight V one, containing among them an 
aggr(3gate of 080,413 volumes. The movement in 
favour of fiee public libraiie.s took place in America 
about tiie same, time as in England, and nowhere 
einee t hat date lias ilu* accumulation of books been 
HO rapid as in the Stales, and nowhere have the 
economy and management of free public 1ibra.iies 
been carried to groatei jieifection ; tliemodeni library 
movement is held to tlate from the foundation of 
the Amoriimn Libraiy A.ssociation in 1870. In the 
middle of the 19th century there was no library 
in the States with as many as 75,000 volumes. 
Them are now several with over a million, the 
largest being the Tiibrary of (^’ongress,. with upwaiils 
of 3,000,000 \o1umPH. Among the older collections 
the most notable is that of Harvard University, 
est,a\)lished in 1638. In 1850 it was cstima,te<l to 
coutaiu in all 7‘2,(K)0 volumes ; the number lia.s now 


risen to more than 2,000,000 books and pamplilets. 
Yale College, New Haven, which had in 1850 some 

21.000 volumes, now has over 1,000,000 books and 
pamphlets. Official libraries have been formed in 
eonnection with every state, ail mission to tlieiii 
being free. Tiie largest of these is the Libraiy of 
the State of New York at Albany, numbering some 

600.000 volumes and 600,000 jiamplilets. 'Idie 
Library of (Jongress at Washington, which includes 
the scientific collection of the Smitbsoiiiun Insti- 
tution, is the national libiary of the United States. 
It claims, under the copyright laws, t^^o copies 
of every publication, and has in addition a large 
annual grant from Congress, Its enormous col- 
lection of M.S8.- ovei a million in nnmbei - .supplies 
tlie researcli -student in American liistoiy with an 
invaluable and indispensable stoie of mateiial. Its 
buildings, completed in 1897 at a cost of ||!6,500,0(){k 
rank as amongst, the best of iheii kind. W ashing 
ton also possesses a lingi' nuniluT of minoi g(>\ein- 
nient libraries, among wliich sjM^cial mention mey 
be made of the Surgeon-( buierars Idbiary, jirobably 
the finest medical library in the yoild : it mmibeis 
about 700,000 volumes. Of the free town librjnies 
the most impoi tun t is that of Roslon, founded in 1852. 
Ill 1881 it lia<l 395,000 volumes, and now lias about 
1,200,000. Many great libruTies liavo lieen e.slab- 
lislied and endowed for jmblie use In tin' niunili- 
cence of private indi\iduals, 'J'lie A.^ioi Libiaiy 
at. New York, founded by Jacob Astor and aug- 
meiiti'd by bis son ami giandson, was opmusl in 
1854; tlic Lenox Libraiy, also at Nc'w Yoik, was 
established in 1870 by Mi .lames Lmiox, who left an 
endowment of ovei a million didJais. "Jdie Astor, 
Lenox, and Tilden Libraiies veie meiged by a 
law' of 1895 into the New Yoik Fublie J.,ibia,ry, 
W'liicli, with its branch libraiies, nninbeis o\ m two 
million and a lialf volumes. Anolbei notabb' 
donation was the Niiwlnury b(‘(|m'st, wliieli bi'canie 
available in 1885, of more than two million dolluis 
foi the I'stablishment of a, fiee ]uib]i(> libiaiy in 
the north division of Chicago: this Newben;\ 
Libiary, which is for leference use only, contains 
about 400,000 volumes and jianijibb'l.s. Mr 
Carnegie’s generosity in founding and supjmrting 
libraries is well known; be is said to liavi^ givtn 
more than £10,000,000 lor these obji^iOs. 

In (laiiadatbe public libiaiii's aii' now imiiierous, 
well managed, ami adeipiatfdy snjiporled 1>\ govein- 
ment. The Library of Fai liaiiient at Ol I aw a eon 
tains about 400,000 volumes. In the roinmon 
w’ealtli of Anstialia each of the capital cities now’ 
possess a well-equipped public library. The Public 
Libiaiy of Victoria at Mclbouine, A\ith some 

370.000 volumes, ami the Public Libiary of New' 
South Wales at Sydney, with some 351), 000, are 
the most important of tlie.se; the latter (oniain.s 
the Mitchell Library of books, mamisei ijits, and 
maps relating to Austialia, jnolialdy' the finest 
colhictioii of its kind in the w tnld. 'I'lic Nulional 
Library of Rrazil at Rio de .Janeiro has about 
45(),(M)0 volumes. The most, inqioita.nt of the 
Japanese libraries, that of the Inipeiial University 
of Tokio, which contained some 500,000 volumes, 
was almost completely destioyed h\ the disastrous 
fire following on the gieat eartiupiake on 1st 
September 192.3. and is now' in course of reeon- 
st I notion Of the otlier lAii versify Libraries in 
Japan, that of Kyoto, whicli numhers neaily half 
a million volumes, deserves mention. ^ 

The literature of the subject is very extensive. Mono- 
gra]>lis liave been written on the principal libraries, 
ancient and modem ; and reports on the national IdirarieB 
have been issued from time to time by the goveriimciits 
of Franco, Italy, Unued States, &c. The following books 
may be recommonded as of interest in connection with 
the history of libravies : E. Edwards, Mftnnirs i>f TA})raries 
1 1859), and Libraries and Founders of Libraries ( 1865) ; 
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T. Greenwood, Fr€£ Public Librariet (4th cd. 1891); 
J. J. Ogle, The Free Library (1897); H. W. Fovargue, 
The LojW relating to Public Libraries (4th ed. 1899); A. 
E. Bostwiok, The American Public Library (1910); E. 
A. Savage, The Story of Libraries a/nd Book Collectors 
(1909), and Old English LihraHes (1911) ; J. W. Clark, 
The Care of Books (1909); E. A. Baker, The Pubhe 
Library (1922). Of works dealing with library manage- 
ment and cognate subjects it will be sufficient to mention 
J. J). Brown, Manual of Library Economy John C. 

liana, A Library Primer (1910) ; Arniin Graeael, Haml- 
buch der Btbliothekslehre (1902); and V. Gardthausen, 

fhind hxich dcr 'ioi83nisr,hftftliclLrn IHbliothekskwiilfr (11)20) ; 

and among tlie journals devoted to library matters. 
The Library (1889 et seq. ; now incorporated with the 
Transaet/ons of the Ihhlaographical Society); The 
fjihrary Association Record (1H99 et seq.); The Library 
Journal (1870 et soj.) \ The Library World (1898 et 
seq.) \ and Pnhlie Jjibraries (18(16 et seq.). ('oinparc 
also the articles BihLIogha t'H V, llooKH, BoOKBINDINU, 
iNDIfiXlNO, <fec. 

(from I^at. lihra, ‘ a lialance,’ mean- 
iiio fui osciliating; motion), a term <1 on otinof certain 
moN'emeiils of tlie moon, chiotly (ipparcat, which 
lui\'c .in important efl'ect on the apjiare.nt position 
of (Ilf* lunar formationn. A short Htiuly of these 
i(!V(')i1h ])u/./ling: chanp;e.s in their place fiom nip[ht 
to uiglit. Tliose near the o(lp:e of the (lisc disajijie.ii 
jiml ieaj)pe!ir in a seominf^ly irrej^ular w'ay, wliiic 
cciilial foi'iaations approach or leave tlM^ centre ii: 
hfirmony with this motion. Tlies<; apjiearance.s art* 
il\ie to sin apjiarent motion of the moon by which 
ils ojlohf* H<! 0 ms to turn .slijghtly round to each .side 
aK/crnatcly, so that we see a little further rouml 
her g;lol)e on all .sides in turn tiiaii >vo wouhl <lo 
if she ke^it ahsolutoly the same face towards us, 
'riiis motion, as it refers to the north and south 
(*dge.s of tlie moon’s disc, is called hbraliov in lati- 
tude ; as it refers to the east and West edges, it w 
(‘filled Itbndion in lonijifude. The lihraiioii in lati- 
tude arises fi'om tlu* inclination of both the lunar 
e(|uator and oiliit to the ecliptic. From the relation 
between these two fac.tors their effects always rein- 
loice each otJior, so tluit when the moon rises above 
the ecliptic in her orliit she al.so ineline.s her under 
side to us, and when below tlie ecliptic, her upper 
side. 'I'lie liliration in longitude arises from the un- 
efjual speed of the moon in her orbit (see Moon) 
combined with her sensibly uniform rotation. She 
i.s thus sometimes before or behind her mean ]dace, 
and we can see a little round her west or east e<lge 
lesfK'ctively. An observer at the north or south pole 
of tli(^ (iarth will also from his position see a little 
round tlie north or south edge of the* moon’s disc, and 
foi intermediate positions the elh;et has intermediate 
values. In the same way an observer in thetrojiics 
■will see further round the west or ea.st edges of the 
moon, as he is carried from we.st to east by tlie 
eartli's rotation. Those (‘fleets are known as the 
diurnal or parallactic lihration. The iiiaximuni 
lihration in longitude is nearly 0“ 50'. Tliat in 
lat itiuh* eipials T 53'. The diurnal lihration may 
rise to 1 *2'. These numbers r(‘.fer to the apparent 
disidac.ement of lunar irarkings in lunar latitude 
anil longitude. 

Libretto (Itak, ‘little book’), the hook of an 
opera. In too many cases it is deplorable, from 
the absence of any liGwary quality, plot, or con- 
sistency ; and this largely because, almost from the 
beginning, any poetic or dramatic powers were 
f(U(!ed into the Procrustes’ bed formed by the re- 
(^uirements of the musician’s art. The Italian 
librettos are especially poor, but many of their 
English and German rivals run them hard in this 
respect. Among the most notewortliy librettists 
have been Metastasio, Calzahigi, and Felice Rom am > 
in Italy ; Quinault, Marmontel, Scribe, Barbier, 
Meilhac and Hal6vy, as well as Sardou, in France; 
the poet Geihel (who wTote Loreley for Mendels- 


sohn), Schikaneder (who wrote Zauherjlotc, &c.), 
and Hugo v. Hofmannsthal, in Germany ; G»ay, 
Alfred Bunn, Edward Fitzball, Theodore Hook, 
Plauche, and Gilbert in England. Wagner stands 
almost alone, in that, after the Flying Datchwan, 
he himself WTote the librettos of his great music- 
dramas, becoming, to use his own words, ‘first 
of all a poet.’ Dry dim, Addison, Fielding, Chat- 
terton, ‘Monk’ Lewis, Voltaire, and Rousseau, 
besides fSheridan ami Dickens, attempted libretto- 
wiiting; w'hile subj<;(!ts for operas have been taken 
from the works of Euripides, Shakespeare, Goetlie, 
Scott, Hugo, Maeterlinck, and many jioets and 
jirose-writers. 

Libreville. S('e (kiNoo (French ). 
Libri-€ai*riieei« Guillacme Brt t[i. 8 IciLir.s 
TlMCLk(_)N, tkiDN'r (1803-00), luathenuiticiaii and 
hihliographer, w'as horn ut Florence'. When only 
twenty years of age he w’as ajijioinliMl ]uofcssor of 
Mathematics in the nnivcisitv of I’i.Mi. But in 
1830, Ixiing conipronii.sed iu tlic Libeval jiolitical 
movement, he flt!d Oi Fiance, nnd then; found 
a p.atron in Arago ( Avhoin ho afterwards at- 
ta<;ked in a most spiteful rnaniiei ) He was 
natuiali.sed, and in 1833 elected iiK'rnber of < he 
.'\ca(l(‘my of Scioncos, professor at the Sorhonne, 
Chief In.spector of Public Instruction, and Sn]iei- 
inttuident of the State Libraries, He was, nmie- 
over, decorated with the Legion of Honour, ami 
appointed editor of the Journal des Sara n Is, Sic. 
An enthusiastic bibliomaniac, he found means lo 
collect a inagnirKHUit libiaiy foi himself; but, 
b(‘ing accused of abstiacting books and lalnable 
MSS. fiom the public librarii;s, lie fled to England. 
In his ahsenee luj w'us tried and condemned, in dime 
I.S50, to ten years’ liupiisormient Ijiliri-Carnieei 
W’as the author of a h;.'irned Uistoi/r dcs Sninrrs 
Math^anatiqncs en Jtalie (4 vols. 1838-41), of 
Mt^inoires ae JSlatld-niati^aca el dr Jdiysajue (1829), 
and otlioi works. He died at Ficsole. 


Librin, Fx. S(;e Bookplates. 

Libya* the Gn'ck name for Noith Africa e.\ 
elusive of Egypt (originally ac(;ount,ed jiai t of 
Asia); under Jliocletian and lalci Roman cmpeiors, 
specially Cyreiiaica (q.v.). For Libia Italiana, see 
TRIPOlV, BaKOA, BliNGAZI. 
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Lire (Anoplnra or Pedienlid(r), small, wiiigh'ss, 
flat bodied, parasitic insects, with a thin int(‘gu- 
ment, tlie thr(*e thoracic segments indistinctly 
.separated, the h'gs w'ith a singh; claw adajd-ed to 
grasp a bail, simple oyi's, a hooked altacliing 
beak in front of the head, and inside the 
trusihle sucking luhi^, no nietanioi phoses. 
live on the skin of mammals and suck tin 
The eggs or ‘ nits ’ arc attached to the bail, 
lice occur on man : ( 1 ) the hair- 
louse {/*cdiei(las capitis), hatched 
from the egg in 0 days, mature or* 
the 18tli ; (2) the body louse (P. 
vestimenti), u.sually fastened to the 
•side of the nnderciotliing next the 
skin, hatching in a variable period, 
fully formed on the lltli day after 
hatching, mature 4 or 5 days after, 
living as an adult 3 to 4 weeks ; 

(3) nuliirias ini/uinahs, found 
about the pubic region. The body- 
louse ha.s been sliow’n k) be a 
carrier of typhus. Lice are best Pccheulus capitis, 
dealt with by .securing cleanness rnugnilicd. 
of body and clothes. Foi clothes 
the best recommendation is immersion in petrol or 
benzene ; for tlic body certain soaps, or a solution 
( 1 in 4) of petrol in vaseline. Most miuumals have 
their own peculiar lice ; monkeys have Pedieirius, 
elephants Hjeiuatomyzus, seals Echinqphthiriiis, 
the dog Hmmatopinus, and so on. Bird-lice, or 
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Biting-lice, are entirely different insects (Mallo- 
phaga). See A. E. Shipley, Minor Horrors of 
^ar (1915); for treatment, J. P. Kinloch in 
British Medical Journal^ 19th Jnne 1915. 

License. See Game-laws, Dog, Gun License, 
MARiiiA(iE, Excise, &c. 

Licensins: Laws. From an early i)eriod 
the English parliament devoted attention to 
the trade in intoxicating liquors as one that 
required restrictive measures. In 1604 James I., 
in a Privy Council letter, pointed out that, ‘ By 
the law and statutes of this our rcyilm, the 
keeping of ale-houses and victualling- houses is 
none of those trades which it is free and law- 
ful for any subject t-o set up and exercise, but in- 
hibited to all save such as are thereto licensed.’ 
The first of such statutes (5 and 0 Kdw. VI. chap. 
25, 1552) indicates in its preamble the ground for 
such special treatment, saying : ‘ Forasmnche as 
intollerablehurtes and trebles tothe Conion Woalthc 
of this Tltjalme, doth daylic growe and encrease 
throughe such abuses ami disorders as are had and 
used in comon alehouses and other houses called 
Tipling houses,’ and enijtowcu’od the justi<!(!H (fol- 
lowing e'arlier Acts of 149.5 ami 1504) to ‘putt 
away (Murion selling of ale and heiire’ where they 
thought (it, and autlioriscd them to select from 
time to time, at their discretion, certain persons 
in each (!ounty or borough who were alone to 
e.xercise the trade of keeping a common ale-house. 
The principle of all licensing legislation from its 
outset has been to limit the numbiir of licences 
to tlu^ supposed needs of the neighbourhood, and 
( 1729) ju'ovision was made that licerK*es should not 
be granted ‘ l)y justices who, living remote from 
the [daces of ahode, ’ of tin; applicants, ‘ may not be 
truly informed as to the occasion or want of such 
inns or ale-houses.’ 

It has b(!en estimated that 400 Aids of Parlia 
ment, dealing with the suhje< t, have been enacted 
during the last four centuries. The jirincipal 
landmaidvs are ; 

I75,S. (26 Geo. fl. chap. 81). An act [>rovi<ling 
that all licences should he i.sstied annually, and 
only at a general .session of justices acting in the 
division \iliere the applicants resided. 

1828. The Alehou.se Act ( 9 George IV. chap. 61 ), 
which codilied the law as to justices’ [►rocedure 
in licensing, repealed a mass of old statutes, and 
still forms (lie basis of the hnv. 

1830. The Beer Act (1 William IV. chap. 64), 
[lermit ting an excise licence for the sale and con- 
.sum[>tion of malt liquois and cider to be taken 
out wit, bout application to tin; justices : a di.s- 
astrous measure which led to such orgies of drink- 
ing that restrictions were viniiosed in 1834 (4 and 5 
Will. IV. clnu). 85). 

1861. The Uevenuo (No. 2) Act (24 Viet. chap. 
21), enabling any sho[)kce[)er who had taken out 
a wholesale wine and spirit licence to take out a 
retail e.xcise licence for the retail ofl-sale of wine 
or spirits in reputed quart bottles— thus creating 
what arc j)opularly hut erroneously called ‘ grocers’ 
licences.’ 

1869. The Wine and Beer Hou.se Act (32 and 33 
Viet. chap. 27), requiring all now ai)i)licants for 
beer and wine licences after 1st May to obtain 
magisterial certificates, but protecting existing 
licences, now known as ‘ ])re-69^ beer-bouses. 

1872. The Licensing Act (35 and 36 Viet. chap. 94), 
regulating the licensing procedure ; reduced the 
hours of drink sale from twenty -one to an average 
of .seventeen per day ; gave magistrates discretion 
to fix opening and closing liours within limits ; and 
made other chanj^es. In the .same ses.sion two aids 
were [lassed prohibiting payment of miners’ wages 
in public-houses (extended to all wages in 1883). 


1881. The Sunday Closing (Wales) Act was 
passed. 

1882. The protection granted by the Act of 1869 
to ‘pre-69’ beer-off licences wa.s removed at the 
instance of the retail trade (45 and 46 Viet. chap. 34). 

In 1888 the important case of Sharp v. Wakejield 
was first decided, but was carried to the House of 
Lords, which in 1891 held, affirming the general 
[iractice since 1552, that upon the hearing of an 
application for the renewal of a licence under the 
Licensing Acts, 1828, 1872, and 1874, the licensing 
justices had a discretion to refuse therenewal on the 
ground of remoteness from police supervision and 
the character and necessities of the neighbourhood; 
that is to say, that they had the same discretion on 
the ajiplication for a renew'al as on an ajijilication 
for a new licence, subject to an appeal to (Quarter 
Sessions. Between 1896 and 1899 much interest 
was aroused in the proceedings of the Boyal (’oni- 
inission on Liquor Licensing Laws, Avhich, in 1899, 
i.sHueil Majority and Minority Reports tliat gave 
rise to great discussion. The eight representa- 
tives of the licensed trade supported the Majority 
Report with reservations ; the Minority ltci)ort 
represented the moderate temi)erance view. In 
1902 the Licensing Act (2 Edw. VII. cha[). 28) 
maile some important elmnges in procedure, em- 
bodying some of the reconimcndations of Lord 
I’eel’s Commission. Alterations to premises must 
have the sanction of the justices; clubs where 
liquor is di.strihuted must he registered; retail 
‘olr spirit and wine licences were placed under 
control of the justices ( with certain exceptions). 

'I'lie inter<!st aroused by Sfiatp v. Wakcfeld led 
a number of licmising authorities to ' initiate 
schemes for retlncing redundant licences in their 
areas. I’olitieal [nes.sure by the licensed trade 
brought about, Innvever, the passing of the Licens- 
ing Act, 1904, which deprived the local justices of 
the power to refuse renewals of full licences (excojit 
for misconduct or uiihtnessof [uemises), and vtisted 
su(4i power in Quarter Sessions, to be exercised, 
however, only on payment of coinpen.sation out of 
funds levied on on-licences in the compensation 
area. The act provhled that on tin* grant ol any new 
on-lieence the Tnoni)[)oly value must he secured to 
the stiite, and eiu]) 0 \\ered the justices to grant 
such licences for a maximum term of seven years. 

‘ rre-69 ’ on-heer licences were brought under the 
act. 

The Lioensing Bill of 1908 contemplated the 
reduction in the number of on-licences to a statutory 
inaximuni. It contained numerous miscellaneous 
reforms, including the exclusion of children from 
the <lrinking-har of liceirsed premises, which is 
now the law under section 120 of tlie (Children Act, 
1908 ; the reduction in England of the hours of 
trailing on Sunday ; local ojition as to new licences ; 
the restoration of the power of the justices to 
impose conditions upon the renewal of on-licences ; 
restrictions on lieer-hawking ; closing on elect ion 
days, &c. It also inipo.sed a time limit, to ex[>ire 
in 1923, at the end of which compensation should 
cease to he payable in resjiectof existing on-licences, 
and the a])pIication for the re-grant of any on- 
licence should be treated as tlie apjilieation for the 
grant of a new licence ; and also gave local option 
powers at .such period ; seven years later the pro- 
v’i.sions in the Act of 1904 as to monojioly value 
were to apply to renew'ed old on-licemces. The 
bill, which had a third-reading majority of 237 
in the House of Commons, was rejected on second 
reading in the House of l^ords by a’majority of 176. 

In 1910 the Licensirm (Consolidation) Act was 
lassed, which codilied the licensing laws for Eng- 
and and Wales. 

In Scotland new licensing arrangements were 
introduced by the Home Drummond Act of 1828. 
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The Forbes Mackenzie Act of 1853 introduced a 
new form of magistrates’ certificate (amended 
1862 and 1 887 ), the effect of which is to prohibit 
the sale of liquor between the hours of 11 P.M. in 
large towns, or 10 P.M. in the country, and 8 A.M., 
and during the whole of Sunday. The Licensing 
(Scotland) Act of 1903 consolidates all the Scottisli 
licensing legislation from 1828 to 1901, makes 
many new provisions, and adds extensively to the 

f owers of licensing courts in granting licences. 

t provides for tiie closing of licensed premises, 
wholly or partially, on New Year’s Day and other 
four day.s annually ; the modification of tlui 
opening and closing hours (between 6 and 8 A.M. 
and 9 and 11 P.M. respectively); forbids the 
liawking of liquor without licence, or the sale of 
li(|Uor from vans unless previously ordered ; forbids 
the sale of liquor to children under fourteen, or for 
consumption on the premises to children under 
sixteen. The ‘black list’ regulation for habitual 
drunkards, the prote(;tion of husbands or wives of 
habitiials, ‘drunk and inca]>able’ offences, and the 
n'gistrationof clubs, are in harmony with the English 
Act of 1902. Separate licensing courts are provided 
for every Imrgh of over 7000 inhabitants, but 
exisldng burghs of over 4000 inhabitants retain 
their own courts. Courts for appeal and conlirma 
turn of iMiw c.ertiiic.ates are provided, om.-half 
elected by justices of tlu! peace, and one-half burgh 
magistrates or county councillors respectively. 

In 1913 tins Temperance (Scotland) Act was 
passt'd, givdng to the peojih*. of Scotlaml the right 
ol Local Veto on the expiration of eight yiiars 
from 1st June 1912. 'I’he right was to he exerci.sed 
as follows : On receipt of a requisition signed by 
not hiss than one-tentli of the ele<itors in the area 
the lo(‘al authority to take a poll of the electors. 
The questions submitted to be : 

(1) N()-('ilAN(tE Kesolutkin, wliich means 
that the powers and ih.sc.retion of the existing 
licensing court remain unchange.d. 

(2) Limiting Resolution, which means that 
the number of liceniios for the sale of drink be 
reilncod by at least one-quarter. 

(3) No-Licenoe Resolution, which means that 
no licence for the sale of drink be granted excej»t 
for inns and hotels or restaurants in special cases. 
As a result of the ijoll — 

( 1 ) No-Licence to bo carried if 55 per cent, at 
least of the reconhid votes are cast for it by not 
Jess than 35 per cent, of the electors on the register. 

(2) The Limiting resolution to he carried if a 
hare majority at least of the recorded votes are 
cast for it by not less than 35 jior cent, of the 
electors. 

(3) No-(diange resolution to bo carried if it 
secures a majority of the votes recorded, or if no 
other resolution is carried. 

If a No- Licence resolution is not carried, the 
votes ca.st for it to be added to those in favour of 
the Limiting resolution. 

A resolution once carried to remain in force 
until it is superseded by a resolution carried at a 
further poll, but no further poll to be taken for 
three years, and then only on the requisition of 
10 per cent, of the electors who desire a change. 
When once a Limiting resolution or a No-Licence 
resolution has been carried a bare majority of the 
votes reoprded will prevent it from being repealed 
on any further poll. 

The area enjoying this right of Veto — 

( 1 ) In a town of 25,000 ( according to the census 
of 1911 ), to be the ward, but if the population of 
the ward is under 4000 the Town Council may add 
An adjoining ward. 

(2) In other towns, the whole town. 

(3) In counties, the parish. 

The act came into operation on Ist June 1920. 


In Ireland, as a rule, the Licensing Law has 
followed England, but it is in some points more 
favourable to the publican, and has been laxly 
administered. ‘ Six -day licences ’ were introduced 
by an Act of 1874 ; and in 1878 total closing on 
Sunday was made part of the law for Ireland, 
except in the live largest cities in the island. In 
1902 the Irish Idqnor Licence Suspensory Act was 
pa.ssed, suspending for five years the grant of addi- 
tional licences ; this was renewed in 1907, and has 
since be.in renewed annually. In 1904 the Irish 
Clubs Registration Act made the registration 
of liquor-distributing clubs compulsory. In 1906 
the Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Act made the 
Sunday (Josing Act of 1878 permanent ; closed 
public-houHes on Saturday night at 10 P.M. in 
towns and cities, and 9 P.M. in other places ; and 
reduced the hours of Sunday opening in the five 
exempted cities from 5 to 3 hours. 

In 1923 the Northern Ireland Covernment passed 
the Intoxicating Liquor Act, extending Sunday 
closing to the cities, aholishing ‘mixeil trading’ 
hy spirit grocers, and reducing off-licences, raising 
<he age of Hupjdy to eighteen years, restricting 
purcha-ses of methylated spirits. Compensation 
tor closing otl-licencos is paid out ol a hind levied 
on ‘ the Trade.’ 

The outbreak of the war in 1914 was immedi- 
ately followed by increased lestrictions on the sale 
and, later, on the mannfaeture of drink. Briefly 
Hummansial tlii^y were : ( 1 ) On the 31st August 1914 
the Intoxicating Liquor (Teni])oravy Restriction) 
Act, 1914, was ]»aHse(l, under which numerous orders 
suspending the sale, snjqJy, and coiisiin)j)tion of 
liquor in licensed )»remises and clubs during ceitain 
lionrs of tlie day were nuuUi, (*2) Orders allecting 
li<;ense<l premises were made hy the (.'onipetent 
Military and Naval Authorities umler the pro- 
visions of the Defence of tlie Realm Regulations. 
(3) In 1915 and onwards new and more compre- 
hensive restrictions wcri; iiiijiosed hy ordeis made 
from time to time hy the C.’entral (.’ontrol Board 
( Li<|uor Tiallii;), whicli was constituted on the 10th 
June 1915, and eventually Orders made hy the Board 
covered by far the great er part of Great Britain. 

The pre-war hours oi on-sale in England ami 
Wales of liquor were, for tlie Metropolis, 19i hours ; 
for populous places, 17 hours; and elsewhere, 16 
hours, and these wen^ reduced to 5^ hours ; and 
the Sunday hours, which were 7 in the Metroiiolis 
and 6 outside, were reduced to 4^ hours. Early 
morning and afternoon sale ol liquor was pro- 
hibited, and the dilution of spirits made coni- 
puLsory. As the submarine peril increased limits 
were from time to time placed by the Food 
Controller on the quantities of liquor available 
for consumption. The output of beer, which in 
1914, before tlie war, was at the rate of 36,000,000 
standard barrels per annum, was progressively 
reduced to 26,000,000, 18,200,000, and 12,790,000 
barrels in 1918. The eonsnnijjtion of spirits, wdiich 
in 1915 was 35,000,000 proof gallons, was reduced in 
1917 to 18,500,000 and in 1918 to 16,110,000; and 
wine from 10,6.30,000 gallons in 1914 to 7,100,000 
in 1917. The tax on beer was raised from 7«. 9d. 
per standard barrel to 5()8. in 1918 ; and on sjurits 
from 148. 9d. in 1914 to SOs. in 1918. The remark- 
able social effects of these restrictions will he 
found under Temperance. 

In 1919 certain relaxations took place in the 
restrictions of the Control Board, and a complete 
relaxation of the restrictions on output. 

In 1921 the Lic.ensing Act was passed as a com- 
promise, by which the statutory maximum per- 
mitted hours of sale or supply in public-houses or 
clubs were fixed at 9 for London on week-days and 
8 for the provinces, with 5 hours on Sunday for the 
whole country. 
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In L)2:i tlie IntoxicaXin^ Liquor (Sale lo Youn^r 
PersoriH) Act, introduced by ViscountCHH AhIoi-, 
M.P., was j)aHsed, preventing tlie Hale or su]>ply 
to young jter.sons under eighteen of intoxicanl.s 
in a public liar with certain exceptions. The 
taxation on beer and spirits was increased after 
Die war as follows ; 

lX;er ( Standard Barrel ). Spirits (l*roof Gallon ). 
A[uil 1919 70s. .Ws. 

„ 1920 100s. 72 h. 6d. 

In 1923, liowever, a rebate of £1 per barrel 
actually sold was gi\(>n by parliament, which was 
followed by a rise in consumption. 

Tn 1920 a Local Option measure for Wales was 
read a second time, but did not yiroceed further ; 
and in February 1924 a similar me.osure was de 
feated on second reading liy 20. Jn the House 
of Lords till! ld<|uor ( I'ojuilar Control) Hill, 

giving Local Ojition powers to Ibe people, was 
rejected by 100 to 50. 'Plie options wore ISo- 
(dninge, No-1 dcence, and ‘ lie-organisation’ — alorm 
of local state laircliase. 'I'b(> Lords also jiassed a 
Public-Iloiisi! ImjnovemenI Hill, aimed at ciippling 
the control of licensing ]n-.ti(!es over lieensod 
premise.s, but it did not proci'ed further. 

LickN('ks( England andWales). -Mu nvfacttirers' \ 
Limicffi relate to (o,) spirits; {b) beer; or (c) 

‘ sweet, ^ ’ that is British wines, mead, &e. These 
are obtained fiom the exidso authorities, and 
authorise (he manufacture of the special li(|uor 
and wlu)le-,ale dealing (heiein, ami are subject to 
duties varying with the quantities manufactured. 

2. Whoh’.'i'tlii Liicnrrti authorise the sale 

at any one time to one person oi not less than 
2 gallons (or 12 reputed ijuait bottles) of spirils, 
wines, or sweets, or not less than 4.^ gallons (24 
rejmted <iuart bottles) of beer or (nder. Tlu'se are 
granted hy the excise, t,he duties being, sjiirits, 
£15, 15 h. ; beer or wine, £10, 10s. ; sweets, £5, .5s, 

3, lictftil L /,cr a ec.v. - -These are of two kinds — 
‘on,’ xvlu're the liiiuor may he bought or consumed 
on or oil' the licensed premisiis ; jiml ‘oil’,’ w'here 
the liquor may he bought, but not consiiimsl on 
the licensed premises. 

‘On’ licences are of two kinds: ‘full,’ or jnih- 
lic.ans’ licences, ant horising the sale for consumption 
‘on’ or ‘oil" (he jircmises ot sjiirit.s, heei, wdne, 
iSrc, ; and ‘ hoer on ^ or ‘ heei -and- wine-on-licences ’ 
for tln^ similar sale of intoxicants other than spirits. 
Oil'- licences are ot various kinds. On tlie 1st 
dantiary 1923 there were in England and Wales 
11,394 shops where other goods hesnles liquor were 
sold, and 10,203 other premises wliere liquor only 
was obtainable. 

'Phe grant of ‘new’ on or olP lieences is in the 
ahsolnte discretion of the licensing jnstieos. 'I’he 
discretion as to renewal of off licences is (with 
certain except ions) akso with the licen.sing justices, 
subject to ayqieal. The discretion as to renewal 
of publicans’ licences fm- mi.sconduct or unsuit- 
ability of iiremises is with the licensing justices, 
subject to ajq»(*al ; ‘ on-beer ’ licences can only be 
refused on special grounds ; and jmblicans’ and 
‘on-beer’ licences can only be refused for redund- 
ancy by the compensation authority on a reference 
from tiie licensing justices. The reduction of on 
licences under the compen.sation provisions has 
been less than was anticipated by the jiromoters 
of the Act of 1904. 

Club.s where liquor i.s sold to members were first 
dealt with by the legislature in the Tdeensing Act, 
1902, now embodied in the Tdeensing (Consolida- 
tion) Act, 1910. All such clubs must be registered, 
and registers of these clubs, with all particulars, 
must, be kept by the clerk to the justices. Kegn- 
lations are made for their conduct, and returns of 
membership and other particulars must be sub- 
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mitted every January. Clubs may be struck otV 
the register if not conducted in accordance with 
the act. 

Lichen* a name now restricted to L. ruber, a 
dry pajmlar disease of the skin, the result usually 
of violent nervous emotions, and often accompanied 
hy insomnia and headache. 

LicllCiliu is a starcli-like body found in Iceland 
moss and other lichens, from which it is extracted 
by digcHting the moss in a cold, weak solution of 
carbonate of soda for some time, and then lioiling. 
Jn most of its relations it corresponds with ordinary 
starch. 

Licllcn.S, familiar plaiiLs \\hicli form eiici listing 
growths on rocks and stones, on the stems ami 
Inaiichcs of trees, on walls and fences, and on the 
earth itself. They are common in every zone, and 
at all levels from the seashore to the monntaiii 
summit. Usually tlu^ lirst jdants to settle on a 
bare, stony surface, they slowly bide the naked- 
ness of the rock with their tlat iiicrustations oi 
shaggy tufts, generally gray or greenish, yellow' or 
led in colour. Especiallv familiar are the yellow 
jiatcbes which beautify old walls, the hoary tufts 
Which grace decaying trees, and the gray eliimjis 
wliieli raise theii enji-like frnctilicalions on <lam]) 
7-ocks. 'Pliey are hardy, long-lived plants, aide to 
survivi* prolongisl desiecation. 

In IHtiG J>e Jlary hinted that liclums were not 
single plants in a class by themselves, but that 
they well* double jdants, each made up of an 
intimate i-onihination of an alga ami a fungus. 
I'w'o years later 
Sell we ndener 
virtually est-ah- 
lislied this so- 
(‘alh*d ‘ dual 
hypothesis.’ 

‘As the lesult 
of my re- 
seiiiches,’ he 
says, ‘all these 
glow tbs (lich- 
ens ) are not 
simjile jdants, 
not individuals 
in the ordinary 
sense of the 
woril ; they aie 
rather colonies, 
consisting of 
hnndicds and 
thousands of 
individuals, 
among which, 
however, one 
kind domin- 
ates, while the Fig. 1. — Ummi barlxtta, a frutioose 
rest in peijict' hclum, natural size : 

ual captivity «» fractillcatioiu, ; /, disc Sy winch it. is 
prepare the attaclud m t,lu- bmk urth., Uee. 

nutriment for 

themselves and their master. This master is a 
fungus, a parasite which is accustomed to live 
njuni others’ work ; its slaves aie green algic, which 
it has .sought out, or hnleed caught hold of and 
compelled into its service. It surrounds them, ...s 
a spider its prey, with a fibrous net o^, narrow 
meshes, xvhicn is gradually converted into a pro- 
tective covering ; hut, while the spider sucks 
its pi-ey and leaves it dead, the fungus incites 
the algaj found in its not to more rapid activity, 
indeed to more vigorous increase.’ Tliis view has 
been corroborated by many botanists, especially by 
Bornet, Treub, Keen, and Stahl, and is accepted by 
most, though it is only fair to say that it is still 
denied and resented by some of the older licheuo- 
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legists. The proof of the theory is twofold : tlie 
two cornpoiieut sets of cells have been studied 
apart and referred to their position among Algje 
and Fungi ; while, on the other liand, it is possible 
to manufacture lichens by bringing together the 
respective algje and fungi which in nature uie 
wont to grow in partnership. For these reasons 
lichens are re- 
garded not as- 
single, but as 
dual organisms 
— as an inti- 
mate union of 
algal and fun- 
gal cells, living 
in mutual hcl])- 
fiilness oi- }i]/7)i- 
iitofiis. Some 
at least of the 
algal ccdls can 
livi‘ .apart, and 
some hecoim* 
associated with 
s' veral fungi lo i'oini dilfeient lichens ; hut it must 
he cleaily leeogiiistMl tliat the customary combina- 
tions aic of longstanding, since tin; partner fungi do 
not gemnally live independently. As to the [di,\sio- 
logical conditions of the partnershij), it is enough 
heie to noti(!(' that tool like lilaments fiom the 
fungaJ c('lls absorb water ami salts from the rain 
and the sulistratum, and j><iss this inorganic 
mateiiul lo r li<‘ a.lga* ; tliat tlu' latter, like all greiui 
})lants, ai<* able in sunlight lo sjilit up the carbonic 
acid absoib(‘d fiom the air, arid l,o build up organic 
eomiiouiids like dextrose; that (du'se organic pio- 
dmds pass by o^lll(>^is from the algal-cells to tlio 
fungus, while it is l.kely oiiotigli that tli<‘ waste i*ro- 
ductsof tlie fungus aie in turn utilised by tlie alga. 
(It is, !io\\(‘\('r, (piite iirobalde that the fungi of 
some lichens ill favouraJde situations among decom- 
posing N'egetable niatti'r a,bsorb this in the usual 
lung.tl fashion.) To tlic curious complementary 
as-.()ciat Kill of fungi and alg;e to form lichens a 
parallel lias been doinonstrated by (leddirs, Keeble, 
ami others iu regard to Radiolarians and some 
other animals, with wdiicli ‘yellow cells,’ or ‘sym- 
biotic alg.e,’ live in habitual 2>^''iTnership (see 
SVMni(isis). fjicliens jiropagatc! by sjioreB de- 
vclo[)(‘d ill A'aiions w’ays from the comjionent 
fling 11 hilt with these the partner algie must be 
speedily associated, hi some cases, indeed, fnngal- 
s[iores and algal -cells are liberated together. An- 
other ficipient niodii of nmltijilicatioii is by means 
of Horedia, w'hiidi consist of a few algal-cells plus a 
separated portion of the fungus. 

wlost of the lichen-forming fungi are Discomy- 
cetes or Py i enoinycetes ; the associated algie are 
uuicelliilar and lilamentons liluc-green, Yelloxv- 
griam, and ''IVne-green Alga*. I’here are about 
6000 species of lichens, for the classilieation of which 
reference must he nuule to the cited literature. 

Lichens assist in weathering the surfaces of rocks, 
into the subs Lance of which the fungi sometimes 
send numerous filaments, and they are thus the 
preparers of soil and the forerunners of higher vege- 
tation. ‘ Jc-eland Moss ’ ( Cetraria islaiuhca) is used 
for food and medieino ; ‘ Reindeer Moss ’ ( Chiihmia 
7'an^ifenna ) is the fodder of the reindeer, and is 
also utilised in Scandinavia for the manufaeture 
of a sort of brandy; pigments known as Litmus, 
Orseille, »Src., are procured from Roccella tinctoria 
and R. funfonnis, both maritime. 

See Alg.e, Fungi, Symbiosis. See also De Bary, Com- 
parative Morpholoijy of Funyi, &c. (trans. 1887); A. 
W. Bennett and G. Murray, Handbook of Cryptoyamic 
Jlotany ( 1889 ) ; Bomet, Jtecherohea sur les Oonidies dti 
Lichens (Ann. Sc. Nat. xvii. and xix. 1873-76); K 
Goebel, Outlines of Clamf. and Morph, (trans. 1887); 


Sohweudener, Die Alyentypen d. Flecldenyonidkii { 18(59 ) ; 
Stahl, lieitr. z. Entwickduny d. ( 1877-78) ; W. 

A. Leightun, Lichen-Jlora of Ureal Britain and Ireland 
(3d ed. 1884); Crombio and Snath, A Monoyraph of the 
British Lichens (2 vols. 1894-1911 and 1918); M. Fiiiif- 
stuck, * Lichenes ’ in Engler and l^tQ.\\iVs,Pfl(iiitevfaniilien. 

Liclllieldy a municipal (and till 1885 jiarlia- 
meutary ) borough of Stallonlsliire, and the seat 
of a hisliopric, is pleasantly situated in a valley 
Avateied by an affluent of the Trent, 15 miles SE. 
of Stafford and 118 N\\\ of Loudon. I’oiiulation 
(1801) 4712; (19*21) 8.39-1. Its cat hedral—a noble 
pile, me.asiiiing 411 feet by GO (or 149 across the 
transejits), juid surniounted by three towers with 
.sjiires, the central 2.58 feet high — dates from the 
13lh centiiiy, when the Mercian see, founded in 
0.56, and constituted an .'irclihislioiirii' 780 800, was 
after its translation to C'hester in 107.5, and subse- 
quently tlience to (’ovtmtry, rc-eslablished lieie at 
its original seat. Desjioilcd, and with its central 
tower iieaten down during the siege of Lichfield 
b}-^ the parliaiiientarians (1043), the catlu.'dial 
was effectively repaired (1001-70), and restoiod 
(1800 84). At the north-east angle of the Close, 
adjoining the eatlieilral, is tlie llishoji’s J’aljice 
( 1087), and hard by once stood the castle (of which 
no traces noAV leniain) in which J^iehard II. held 
liigli revelry at (diiistnias 1397, and where two 
yeais later, aftei his depo.sition fiom the throne, 
he was confined a juisonei. 'The giainmar-school at 
which Adilison, Dr .lolinson, and (binick Avere edu 
cated Avas turned info niial district council oflices, 
Ac, in 1920. I’here are two hosiiitals, foiuidod 
149.5 and 1504 ; a. llieologii-al college (18.57); and 
a conemf. hall occupying tlu' site of the theatre 
in Avhich Mis Sid lons played. In the history of 
the toAvn the ])iim“ii)n] iiuddiuils, othei than those 
noticed above, lia,ve been it,s jiavtial destruction by 
lire (1291) ; live visitations of tlie iilagne, Avhieli in 
1594 ehiimeil 1100 victims, and 821 in 1045-40; a 
grea.t stoim (1.593) Avliich IdcAV doAvn the sl»'e])Ics of 
t.AAo of its chinches. Jts bishops include St Chad, 
De Clinton (who commcnci'd thi' cathcdial), De 
Langton (avIio added the Lady ('hajiel, now ihroAvn 
into the choir, and rich in staiiu'd glass luouglit in 
1802 from tlic di.S8olvetl monastery of Hmckeiirode 
in lielginm), Alibot, afteiAvaids Arclibishoji of 
(\anterhnry ; Racket (avIio canied out the lestora- 
t ions of 1(101-70), Bnrd (the tutor of Ceorge IV.), 
and Ceoigc Augustus SehAyn. A statue oi Dr 
Johnson Avas erected in 1838 in the maiket jdaee, 
o])pOHite tlie house in Avhicli he was born, Avhieh 
Avas bought by a Mi Johnson in 1887 ‘to save it 
from the hands of sjioileis’ {Rotes and Queries, 
19th November 1887). Anioiig resiilents or natives 
have been Aslimole (founder of the Ashrnolean 
Museum at Oxford), Bishop NeAvton, Dr Darwin, 
and Ills biographer Miss SeAvaid, and Ilonora 
Sneyd, afterwauls Mrs Edgeworth. 

Lielitenbers;, Ciuustoph, physicist 

and satirist, Avas born on 1st July 1742 at Oberram- 
itadt near Darmstadt, and educated at Gottingen, 
vliere ho held the chair of Mathematics from 1770 
till within a fcAv years of his death on 24th 
February 1799. Two visits to England (1769 and 
1774) inspired him Avith a love, for things English ; 
he had a great admiration for ().ani(!k, and Avrote 
a Avitty ooinmentary on Hogarth’s cojiper-plates. 
See a hook by Bonillier ( 1915). 

^ Lichtenstein* a town of Saxony, on the ROd- 
litz, 45 miles SSE. of Leipzig; pop. 10,000. See 
abso Likchten.stein. 

Lick Observatory is built on the lowest 
,4227 feet) of the three summits of Mount Hamil- 
ton, 26 miles by a fine mountain-road E. of San 
Jose, California. For its erection and equipment 
$700,000 were left by James Lick (1796-1876), an 
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American millionaire, whose remains are interred 
in a vault within the foundations of the pier that 
supports tiie great telescope. This instrument has 
an object-glass of 36 inches in aperture, the founder 
requiring it to be ‘ superior to and more powerful 
than any telescope ever yet made.’ The obseiwa- 
tory, made over to the University of California, has 
done admirable work ; thus the sixth and seventh 
satellites of Jupiter were discovered here (1905). 

liictors. See Consul, Fasces. 

Liddell* Henry George, joint author of 
Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon, was born in 
1811, and educated at Charterhouse and Christ 
Cliurch, Oxford, where he took a double fiist 
in 1H3H. He was made tutor of his college, and 
in lcS45 professor of Moral Philosophy in his 
university. After acting for nine years (1846- 
55) as head-master of Westminster School he 
returned to Christ Church as dean. From 1870 
to 1874 ho was vice chancellor of the univer.sity. 
The Lexicon (1843; new ed. begun in J925) was 
based on the German one of Passow. It soon be- 
came indispensable to students of (ireek, and a 
smaller edition was issued for the use of school- 
boys, an intei mediate one in 1890. Dr IJddeirs 
fellow- worker avus Kobert Scott, D.D. (1811-87), 
niastor of liulliol ( 1854-70 ), and Diian of Kochester. 
Di Liddell wrote a useful History A'on/c ( 1855 ; 
abridged as The Student's Home). He resigned the 
d(‘aMship in 1891, end died 18th January 1898. See 
Lite lu' 'I'liompson ( 1899). 

LiddesdslJe* Koxburghshire, the valley of the 
Lidd(d, which Hows 27 miles SSW. near or along 
the border (((.v.) to the Fsk 12 miles N. of (’arlisle. 

Liddoil, Hlnky Paurv, D.D., Avas born at 
Nortli Stoneliam, Hampshire, 20th Augu.st 1829, 
the son of a na,val caj)tain, and at the age of seven- 
teen went up fiom King’s College School, London, 
to Christ (dhurch, Oxford, where in 1850 he 
gjaduat<!(l li. A. wil/li a second-cda.ss in classics, 
and in 1851 obtained the coveted Johnson theo- 
logi(!al soholarshi|). Oidained in 1852 as s(inior 
student or t'elloAV of Christ Cliurch, from 1854 to 
185!) he was vico-pi ineipjil of (hiddesdon Theological 
ColU'ge He was appointed prebendary of Salis- 
bury Cathedral in 1864. In 186() he de'liv'cred his 
fiiuuMis l{am])ton Lectures on t-lie Diriniiy of Oirr 
Lot'll (18(57). In 1870 Dr Liddon was created 
Canon IL'sident ifiry of St Paul's (!athedial, ami 
in 1870 8'2 was 1 1 eland piofe,ssor of Exegesis at 
Oxford. His sermons exercused a juofound in- 
lluenee \jpon the thonglrt of the time, and many 
Heri(>s of t-lnun were j)iihlishod. The ablest and 
most ehsinent ('.xponent of High Church principles 
(combined in his case Avith liberalism in ])olith‘s), 
be had long been engaged on the life of his friend 
Dr I’nsey, when he died suddenly at Weston- 
Hiiper-Mare, 9th Sept.enil)er 1890. * See his Life 
and Letters by JolmstAUi (1904). 

Lie. Jo.NT.A.s, ( lie nujst j)opular iioveli.st of Norway, 
was born at Elv(*r, near Dramnien, on 6th November 
1833. Ho .studied law at. Christiania, and practised 
ns an advocate foi a, foAv years at Kongsvinger, but 
abandoned his jirofession for literature. He died 
5th July 1908. He gives admirable realistic pic- 
tures of life in NorAvay, especially of the lisber- 
folk of the west coast. His popularity is due to 
the sunshine of kindliness and delicate poetry 
that lights up his hooks, to the healthy tone of 
his Avriting, his fidelity to nature, and his genial 
hum«)ui‘. His best novels include The. Visionary 
( 1870, trans. 1894), which rapnily ran through lialf 
a- dozen editions ; The Three nt aster ‘ f^utnre ’ ( 1872 ) ; 
The Pilot and his Wife (1874 ; Eng. turns. 1877), 
of which five e<Utions Avei'e exhausted in the first 
year; Go (7«(1882); One of JJfe's ( 1883) : 

The Fam ily at Gilje ( 1883), his best novel ; A Wh irl 


pool (1884); The Commander's Daughters (1886); 
the excellent Married Life ( 1887) ; and Maisa Jons 
(1889), the life of a Christiania seamstress. Jonas 
Lie, moreover, published two collections of Short 
Stories, a volume of popular (1866), and a 

successful comedy, Grahoiv's Cat (1880). 

Liebermann* Max, painter and etciier, born 
in Berlin in 1849. From tlie start of bis career he 
exhibited a freedom of style markedly at variance 
with the academic methods then in vogue, and it 
was only after his fame had become assured in 
several countries tliat Germany realised that he 
had done for her nrt what Millet arnl his followers 
had done for France. In Paiis he learnt technique, 
but it was in Holland afterw ards that be became 
inspired w ith a love for atmospheric ell'ccts, and his 
palette lost much of the muddincss Avbicb bad 
characterised it. ‘ Net-menders ’ i.s ])e)haps of all 
Ids Avoik the one most typical of Ids art, a\ bile the 
extreme simplicity and naturalness of Ids jiaintings 
is their greatest cnaim. They au? in many of the 
leading galleries of Germany, and include ' Tlu': 
Flax - spinners,’ ‘Man on the Dunes,’ ‘Dutch 
Orphan Girls,’ and ‘Village Street in Holland.’ 
His etchings have also a considerable Aogne, and 
are of more than ordinary merit. 

LiolHtf. Justus, Freiherr von, chemist, was 
born at ])ainistadt on l‘2tli May 1803. 'I’lie bent 
of bis mind show'ed itself euily. He studied 
chemistry at Bonn and Erlangen, and in 1822 went 
to Paris to ])(ufect bis studies, 'riicre be was 
introduced by A von Hnniboldt to Gay-Lu.ssac, 
Avho took him into his privab; laboratory, and 
along with him proved tliat the fnlrninati's are 
identical in comnosition Avith the (\Aanates, 11 nm- 
holdttwo years later seemed for Lielug the appoint- 
ment of prof(‘sHor of Chmidstry at tlie unhersity <jf 
Giessen. J’his chair he exchanged in 1852 for the 
corresponding one at Muni(di. He dic'd on 18th 
Anvil 1873. In 1845 he ha<l been created Baron 
(Freiherr). Jjicbig Avas one of the riiosl illrrstrions 
arnl fruitful eherrdstw of Ids age, not h'ss renowned 
for his investigations and discovt'i'ir's in pure 
chemistry than for his researches in ar>plied 
chemistry, an<l not hiss honoured for 1 he refoinia- 
tion he eflected in chendcal method tlian for his 
highly importarrt a] (plications of chemical ktroAV 
ledge to the furtherance of the arts of lih*. As the 
inventor of the extract, of beef and tlie j>r'ej>ared 
infant food, his name is knoAvn almost eveiyAvlreie 
ibi'onghout the civilised Avorld. H(' Avas the 
foninler of agricultural clnunistiw , and Ibus the 
greatest reformer of pi’actical agiicnltuic in the 
19th century. Ckxsely connected with Ids Avork 
in this department wt're bis nrsearchcH into the 
nutrition of plants. He taught that eardi of the 
non-volatile saline ingredients found in I, he ash is 
essential to the life ami groAvth of the plant, surd 
that the plant gets them from the sod ; this in 
course of time exhausts the soil and makes it 
barren, unless the elements which go to nourish 
the jilant be resupplied to it, wlieibor by means of 
manmc or through the chemical action of the 
weather. Thus he directed attention to the cycle 
of transmutation between the mineral, the vege- 
table, and the animal kingdoms. In the depart- 
ment of animal physiologj he made notable con- 
tributions to chemical science, demonstrating, 
amongst other thinjpr, that the heat of tlfb animal 
body is Avliolly producoil by the processes of internal 
combustion attendant upon the disintegration of 
nutritive matters ; that diirerent kinds of food 
serve different purposes in the body, and so admit 
of cla-ssificAtion ; that aniuiHl fat is produced wdthiir 
the animal orgarii.sni from sugar and star-ch ; and 
that spontaneous combustion in the human body is 
an impossibility. The phenomena of fermentation 
he explain (3(1 as lieing purely chemical. He also 
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investigated the constituents of the juices of flesh, 
ami (along with Wdhler, q.v.) of uric acid, with 
most important results. Tliis brings us to the 
region of pure organic chemistry. One of the most 
brilliant instances of the application of the methods 
of organic analysis in chemistry was Liebig’s and 
Wbhler’s discovery of the compound radicle benzoyl 
from the study of oil of bitter almonds ami its 
derivatives. His investigations into the constit- 
uents of alcohol and its derivatives led him to 
oppose the existing view, that of the French cliomisl s 
Dumas and Boullay, who regarded alcohol and 
ciFer as hydrates of olefiant gas ; whereas Liebig 
denied the existence of the olefiant gas, and 
believed these compounds to be derivatives of a 
ladicle ethyl, consisting of carbon and hydro- 
gen. In the course of this inquiry he elicited for 
the first time chloroform and chloral ; and it was 
\\ liilst investigating the conversion of alcohol into 
fi'etic acid that he disco v(;red the compound 
aidehyde. Then, by the clover use of the idea of t he 
poly basic properties of cei iain acids, he .succee«led 
in determining the constitution of organic, acids. 
Among the juactical discovories and apiilications 
of Lieliig may be inentiomHl the invention of silver- 
coated min ors, an easy method for the jirejiaration 
of potassic cyanide, now so largely used in elect) o- 
plating, bis plan for making unfermented bread, 
and Ids methods for iinalysing mineral waters. 

When Liebig began to teacli there were no ]mbli<* 
cluMuical laboratories in ( lermany. Hy Ins initial i\ 
one was estiiblislu'd atdiessen ; and from that hav<‘ 
grown the admir.ably-equipped physical laboratories 
of the Cernuin and other universities. Uesid(‘s 
stimuliitirig the study of cheunstry in this wa_\ , he 
vastly extended the use of the method of organic ^ 
analysis, and invcated such useful chemical appar- i 
atiis as the fippliances for analysis by combustion, 
the tube for detenmniiig molecular weight, and | 
laebig’s condenser. His most important trc.atises, ' 
all translated into English, were Auhitun<i zur 
Analyse oryanischcr Korpcr (1837); Die (Jheinic 
in ihrer Anwendutaj anf AgricuHar and Pliysiologie 
(1840); Die Thierehemie (1842); Handbueh der 
organ isr/ien Cheniie (1843); Cfuuaisrfie Untersuch- 
ungen aher das F/risr.h and seine Zahcrritnng zani 
N’akniHgsniittel ; Die Grnndsatze der Agri- 

rail are, he.niie (1855); Glieniiselie Brief e (1844); be- 
sides numerous papers in scientific journals (317 
in \j\\Q, Roy. doc. Trans.). See woiks by llofmaim 
(1870), Slienstone (1895), and V’ollhaid (1909). 

Liebkiieclit, Wiliiklm (1820-1900), social 
demociat, born at (Lessen, studied at Giessen, 
Bonn, and Marburg. For his share in the revolu- 
tionary government in Baden in 1848 he had to take 
refuge in Switzerland and England. He returned 
to (Germany in 1862, and edited the Allgenieine 
Zciiamj. Expelled from Prussia in 1865, ho w^ent 
to ]..eipzig, where he built up the Social Demo- 
crjitic party. Strongly anti-militaristic, he was, 
during two years’ imprisonment ( 1872-74), elected 
to the Reichstag. With Bebel he edited Vorwdrts. 
His books include one on Robert Oioen ( 1892). See 
Life by Eisner (1900). — His son, Karl Likb- 
KNECHT (1871-1919), born at Leipzig, became a 
barrister, was imprisoned for an anti-militarist 
pamphlet ( 1907-8 ), elected to the Prussian Chamber 
( 1908 ), and the Reichstag ( 1912), and was sentenced 
to four years’ imprisonment and six years’ loss of 
civil rights for bis opposition to the Great War in 
1916. Released in 1918, he headed the Spartacus 
group, and was arrested and murdered. 

Licbrccht, Felix, a learned linguist and folk- 
lorist, was born at Namslau,in Silesia, 13th March 
1812 ; studied at Breslau, Munich, and Berlin ; and 
became in 1849 professor of the German Language 
at the Ath6n6e Royal in Li6ge, from which he 


retired in 1867. Liebrecht early made his name 
known by a series of admirable articles in various 
learned journals on the origin and diffusion of 
popular stories, and by translations enriched with 
ample annotations no less valuable than the 
original works themselves. Among these are 
Basile’s Pentanierone, oder cUis Mdrchen aider 
Marchen, with a preface by Jakob Grimm (2 vols. 
1846); the Barlaam und Josaphat of Joannes 
Damascenus (1847); Dunlop’s Geschichte der Pro- 
sadichtungen, with large additions (1851); and 
an edition of the non-historical mythological por- 
tions of Gervase of Tilbury’s Otia hnperialia 
(1856). professor Liebrecht collected bis scattered 
papers in Znr Volkskunde ( 1879), a work which has 
a place on tiie sbelvtss of all scientific students of 
comparative folklore. He died at St Hubert, in 
Belgium, in August 1890. 

Liecllteiisteill, an independent principality 
of Europe, separated from Switzerland on the west 
l>y the Rhine ; on the east it is bounded by Vorarl- 
berg. Area, 65 sq. m. ; pop. 11,000. It is a moun- 
tainous district made nj) of the lordslii]* of Vaduz 
and the countsliip of Schellenberg. I'lic eliief town, 
Vaduz (pop. 1100), lies 28 miles SSM’. of Bregeiiz 
oil the Lake of (Jonstance. I'lie inhabitants carry 
n agriculture, rear cattle, and cultivate the vine. 
They aio exempt from militnry duty. Liecbten- 
.st(*in, with several other small states, formed the 
fifteenth member of the German ( ^oiifedeiation 
until its dissolution in 1860; but in Plennm, 
or full (kmncil of the Diet, it had a sepaiate vote. 
The Prince of JJecIitenstein, whose family is one of 
the most ancient in central Ihiropo, jiossesses exten- 
sive estates in Au'-^^ria, Prussia, and Saxony. The 
little state is a constitutional sove»’eignty, and is 
ruled by the urine, c and a legislative assembly 
of fifteen niciuucrs, elected liy uni\eisal suffriige. 
Liechtenstein belonged till 1918 to the Austrian 
customs, postal, legal, coinage, judicial, and taxation 
Hysteni.s. In 1921 it joined tlie Swiss customs and 
postal .system. See woiks by Fa Ike (1808-83), 
Uinlauft (1891), Ileer (1906), and Kratzl (1913). 

or Lii'XJE (local pron. as if wiitten LiVr/c ; 
Flem. Laik, (Jer. Liittich), a city of Belgium, on 
a picturesque site at the conlluenco of Duitbo 
with Meuse, 62 miles S. liy E. of Brussels and 
47 SW’^. of Aachen, consists of tbe old town built 
on the. bills that overlook tbe Meuse on the left, 

I the new town down below on the light bank, and 
' several suburbs. Notwithstanding its great inami- 
! factiiring industry, it is a beautiful city, with 
I elegant bridges, handsome squares and gaidens, and 
fine churches and private, bouses. Its defences con- 
sisted till 1914 of a ring of modern forts and the 
old citadel, built in 1650, on the high ground on 
tbe left bank of the Meuse. The cathedral church 
was originally St Lambert’s, founded in 712, 
destroyed by the French rejuiblicans in 1794, and 
wholly removed in 1802. Since that date St Paul’s, 
founded in 968 and completed about 1528, with a 
good carved pulpit by Geefs, lias been the church 
of the see. Amongst the remaining churches 
are two (St Denis and Holy Cross) which date 
from the lOtli century, and three (St James’, 1016- 
1528) ; St Baitholomew’s, 11th and 12th centuries, 
W’itb a beautiful brass font of 1112 ; and St Martin’s, 
16th century) with some avchitectiiial jiieieiisions. 
The most notable amongst the secular buildings 
are tlie former bishop’s palace, built in tbe Late 
Gothic style in 1508-40, and now converted into 
law-courts and administrative offices, and the 
university. This last was founded in 1817, and the 
usual adjuncts are attached, including a museuin 
with valuahle cave remains, a library, a school of 
mining, and a polytechnic school. The Conserva- 
torium is important. Situated in the centre of 
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the east) Belgian coal - ininiiig district, Li^ge is 
one of the first manufacturing cities in Belgium. 
Its great staple manufacture is the making of 
firearms; ami iron and steel, zinc, automobile, and 
other w’orks give employment to large numbers 
of m(*n. At Seraing (q. v.), 3 miles distant, are 
the manufacturing establishments founded by 
the Fmglishman Uoekerill (u. v.). Pop, (1870) 
11^,8,")!; ff;t2(») 105,117, mostly Walloons. The 
Bisho]>of Maest/i’icht transferred the see to Liege in 
720 ; Ins successors afterwards attaiinul t«) the dig- 
nity ot piinces of the empire and bore the title of 
Duke of Bouillon. "J’he history of Liege is a long 
st ruggle bi*tw(;eri the hisUo}>-princes and the liherty- 
loving luirghers of the city. The latter rose in open 
revolt in 1107 and 1404, and on suhsenuent occa- 
sions ; and it frequently happeinxl that, a new 
bishop could only gain entry into the city when he 
came with a foreign army at his hack, as in I04S 
and 1084. 'Phe city was seized hy (Jhailes tlu^ Bold 
of Burgundy in 1467 ; hut he had to do his Avork 
over ag.i.in, and did it with ruthless severity, in 
the following year. Bicgc^ was .again cotn[uere<l in 
J091 liy tlu‘ hrciic.h, in 1702 hy Marlhorougli, and 
once more by (,he l^’icmOi in 1702. 'J'he < 'ongress 
of Vienna as-igm'il the city and the ejiiscopal 
leiritunt's to the Nfitlnulamls ; but in 1831 they 
wei(‘ incorpoiate.d in the, m'w kingdom of Belgium, 
liicge \vas taken by the (hirmans in August 1014, 
the foils K'.sisting lor some time before they were 
(lesl royed liy great siege guns. 

The />/vnn/nr, of Lii'ge, with an area of 11 17 sip in. 
and ;i {lopiilation close on 000,000, lies lad weim the 
Bidgian provimais of Limburg on tlie north and 
Juixmnbiiig on the south. In industry it ranks 
second among the j»io\dnces of Belgium. Amongst 
the indust. 1 ‘ies must be inenliomHl the woollen, 
iron, coal, steel, zinc, haul, silvei, cotton, cloth, 
imuddruMy, lirearms. (diecse ( Limbuig ) and but ter 
are tlm most valuable of the agricnltnral piodnets. 
Very large ninnbers of pigeons are leaied every 
year as messenger birds. 

n town of Lower Silesia, on the 
Katzl.a,cli, ;:s mill's \V. by N. of Breslau. The 
town dates fiom the end of the lOth century. In 
1 U>3 it was (‘hosen by the Dukes of Lower Silesia 
as their jilaci; of resideiie.e, and from 1241 to 1075 
it was the eapit.al of the jirincipality of Liegnitz. 
Ill the neighbourhood ( Walilstad t ) the Mongols 
in 1211 defealeil 1 he Poles, a,ndlilled nine sacks w ith 
theeaisol tlieii slauglilcred foes, Td<?gnitz came 
into (he hands of Prussia in 1742. Here in 1700 
Bicileiick the (Beat routed the Austrians under 
Louden, and in 1813 Blucher defeated the I'^reiich 
(on the Kat/bach ), It is now a place of great and 
vaiied indiisti ial activity : iron foundries, machine- 
shops, pianoforte-faetories, and manufactures of 
wiiolleiis, (doth, liats, and gloves, with turnery, 
brick making, and {lottery, indicate the chief 
branches. Pep. 70, 000. 

^Lieii (th e laritct hupothcra of Mk' civil law), in 
Knglish, Irish, and American law, meau.s the 
Hi'curity or hold over goods or land for a debt 
which is due from the owner of the goods, iVc., 
to the pi'ison in whoso jiossession they are for 
the time. Possession is in general e.ssential to 
constitute a lien, for tlie moment the goods 
are voluntarily parted with the lien is gone. 
Phere is an e.vce{)tion, however, in the case of 
traders like factors, whereby a lien, though lo.st, 
may ri'vive if the projierty comes again into the 
{tossessiou of the creditor. Liens are geneial or 
particular. The creditor’s only right, hoAvever, is 
to retain pos.scHsion of the property till his claim 
is satisfieil. He cannot sell until the usual legal 
process permits of a judicial sale and authority to 
a{>ply the proceeds to the payment of his debt. 


There are several exceptions to this rule : a land- 
lord’s lien over a tenant’s effects for unpaid rent, 
an innkeeper’s over a guest’s luggage for unpaid 
hill, a railway comjAany’s lien ovei goods for 
carriage, and a few others, may be satisliod by sale 
without judicial jirocess. A solicitor has a general 
lien over his client’s money, {lapers, ami title-deeds 
till the amount of his bill of costs is paid. Bankers 
have a right of lien over securitif's to cover money 
due oil gmierul balance. (leiieial lii'iis are also 
possessed by dyeis, calico- printeis, factors, and 
others, but dO not (iover general debts or money lent 
witliout H|»ecial agreement. A paiticniar lien is a 
lien ovci gwds for a ileht contracted in lesjiect of 
siicli goods, as for the price of them, or some laliour 
ex{>eiided on tbcni. Thus, a miller has a lien on 
tlie Hour he lias ground, a trainer on the liorsi' he 
has trained, A general lien is favoured by hiw; 
a {larticnlar lien is construed strictly, foi it acts 
in favour of one ci editor as against I Ik; others. 
'Pheie aie, also maritime liens and e(|nital)le liens, 
which do not lequiie {losso.ssioii to constitute the 
right. The Statute of Limitations does not atlect 
a lien, since it does not lake away the right, hut 
only haiH its oulinary enfoi'Ci'ininit hy aedion. In 
Scotland lien is generally caih'il Ibtentiori or 
Hyjiothec ( q.v.). Sec' C’AKiliEU.s, Inn, IM < iitTt; A(.;1' . 
IJeriiiir System, Sei' Skwaue. 

I.<il‘rr<% a toAvn of Ihdgiiim, 11 miles Sl'k of 
Antwerp, maimfactiiies silk, lace, bi'er, ami beet- 
loot HUgai, and lias the Pine (lotliic ehureh of St. 
(iuiiimai (1425 15.77); {lop. 25,000. 

LicstslL town 10 miles SIC. of Basel, ea{)iLa] of 
the liall-eanton of Basi'llaml ; j)o{). (iOOO. 

Liciltenailt (I’h., from Lat. loniDi - 
‘holding the jilace of another’), a term ajuilied to 
a variety of ri'presontiilivi' oHieers, especially mili- 
tary. A lieutcnmil-tjeut'ral is next in laiik to a 
geneial, hevlrtiant-colwiiei next to a colonel. Jint 
the title lieutenant, witliout (pialilication, di'iiotes 
the soeoiid ollicer and dejmty, or locuni-ti'iiens, of 
tlielrooji, battery, or e,()ni])any eouimamier. 
hcHiriumt. is tlie lank gi\en to ollieeis on hist join 
ing, corresponding to the former Curnct (q.v.) ami 
Knsiijn (q.v.). 

In the British navy a lieutenant is the inter- 
mediate ollicer between tlie sub- lieiiti'iiant- ami 
lieutenant - eominander. All eade.ts aie traiiieil 
alike ami together until they have pa.ssed out of 
the Koval Naval College, Dartmontli. ’J’liose who 
volunteer to specialise in engineering and aie 
.‘U'Ceiited (ben jiroeecil to the Koyal Naval Engin- 
eering College; the remainder, who an; the 
majority, are ajipoiiited to sea going shijis, lie 
coming iuidshi|)men afU'r a eeitain period at sea. 
After {lassing through the ranks of acting sub- 
lieutenant and .sub-lieutenaiit, and qualifying in 
various courses, these young ollicors are {iroinoted 
to the. ia,nk of lieutenant, tlieir seniority being 
regulated by the result of tlieir examinations. 
Those Avho qualify as engineer olPicers are styled 
lieutenants (E). Suh-lieutf'uants and lieutenants 
in the navy rank with lieutenants and captains in 
the army, according to seniority in the res{»e( tive 
ranks. 

Licuteuantf Loud-. See Lord-lieutenant. 
LU^Utenailt-eolonel, in the British army, is 
nominally the second officer of a rcgimffnt ; hut 
irtually r lieutenant - colonel commands every 
oattalioii of infantry and ri'giment of cavalry, the 
post of colonel being merely an honourable sine- 
cure awarded to a general otPicer. The lieutenant- 
colonel is rea{>on8ible for the di.scii>Une of his 
battalion, the comfort of his men, and ultimately 
for every detail connected with their organisation. 
In this he is aided hy one major, an adjutant, and 
a quartermaster. Tn th© artillery and engineers^ 
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where the rank ot colonel is a siihstanfcive rank, 
with tangible regimental duties, the functions of 
lieutenant -colonm arc more limited, one having 
charge of every Brigade (q.v.) of artillery, or two 
or more companies of engineers. 

Lieutenant -coiniiijuider. On attaining 
eight years’ seniority lieutenants automatically 
bec(mie lieutenant-commanders, but their further 
promotion to commander is regulated by strict 
selection. Lieutenant-commanders, being officers 
of considerable experience, serve in important 
appointments, such as lirst-lieiitenant of the larger 
ships, and in command of destroyers, gunboats, 
and smaller vessels. Lientenant-commanderB rank 
witli majors. 

See Oeneral. 

LieiiU'iiaiit-gavrriior. See India, Canada. 

Lievoil, 1H>10)T11KA, I’EINCKSS OF (1784-1857), 
was the daiighh'r of Christooh von Benkendorf, 
a laudhidder of (Jeiinan faiiiily in Esthonia, who 
Ijecaiiu' in KSOO tlie wife of Ihince Christmdi von 
Liev’eiJ, Jtnssian ambassador at the com t of Piussia. 
'Phe I’niieess, a woman of rinuarkable natural ability 
and gi eat. accM»m]di,sbiiienl.s, disi)layed singulardiplo- 
niji.t ie gilts, and soon ae.quired a continental r(>puta- 
lioii. Sluf accompauic'd her biisband to London on 
Ids appointment to the courl. of St James \s, became 
a foiemost peisonage in fashionable .society, and 
knew nnu'e state secrets than moHt politicians. 
On the death of the Prinee in I8;}7, the Princess 
(‘Slablislied herself in Paris, where her snhni was 
still the centre of intrigues involving the inteiesls 
of halt Kill ()])('. Jd)i twenty yeans she Avas the 
f)assi<inalc!_\ devoted fiiend of (tuizot. See the 
Lrf/trs of her London residence (lKl‘2-84), pub- 
lished ill PMI‘2, ainl c long article in the Eituiburgk 
licr/cir for danniiry 1908. 

Lioveiisz, Jan (1007 74), a painter, born in 
T..ey(leri, who spent thiee years in Englaml at the 
eonil of Charles 1., Imt ultimately setlLsl at 
Antwerj). He painted portraits as well as religiouw 
and liistoriejd subjinds ; and lii.s engravings are 
I{eml)i;uidl.(‘s(ju(! in ediaracter. 

Lic^zeii-Mayer, Alexander von (1880 98), a 
paintei, 1)0111 at Haiib in Hungary, who became 
t.lu! pu|>il of I’iloty, and s[)ent most of hi.s life 
at Municdi, Avliere he \va.s a professor at the 
Academy 

LHVn t he. kind of activity that is characteristic 
of 01 gaiiisniH (])lants, animals, and man). (1) Cou- 
.sideied r/nuiucdllif, it consists of correlated series of 
chemical changes ( iiKitabolism }, specilic in nature 
ainl rate for ench kind of creature, involving re- 
nctioTis ill which proteids play an essential part, 
and so regulated that the <1 is -assimilation or break- 
ing-doAvn ( kataholisni ) is for a time compensated 
for by assimilation or <toustructivc proces.ses (ana- 
bolism). (2) Considered physically, life is a kind 
of activity tdiat occurs in a colloidal protoplaHmic 
subst.iatnm with a delinite organi.sation, Avnicli i.s 
in part the re.sult of the specific metabolism, and 
in pai t cornlitions it, a relation Avhicli finds some 
analogy in that between the flow of a river and 
its beef. Moreover, as Joly jioints out, while the 
transfiir of energy into an inanimate material sys- 
tem is attended Avith effects conducive to dissi- 
pation and retardativo of further transfer, the 
transfer energy into an animate material system 
is atiendetl Avith effects retardative of dissipation 
and conducive to further transfer. It is this capa- 
city of accumulating energy accelerativ^ that is 
especially characteristic of organisms. TTie green 
leaf growing in the sunlight utilises the solar 
energy, and does so increasingly as it grows larger. 
(3) Biologically considered, life is marked by a 
persistence of individuality (displayed in specific 


metabolism, specific organisation, and specific be- 
haviour) in spite of ceaseless change ; by the capa- 
cities of growth, reproduction, and development ; 
and by a capacity for genuine agency or effective 
behaviour, a power of legistcnng experiences and 
experiments, and a power of giving rise to quali- 
ties or characters distinctively new (variability), 
whicli may furnish materials for evolution. More- 
over, the vital activities co-operate, on the wliole, 
toAvarils two main results, self-mairitenunce on the 
one hand, and the continuance of the race on the 
other. In its higher reaches, at least, the life of 
animals cannot be ndecjuately described Avithout 
the u.se of jisychological terms, siudi as perceptual 
infeumce and peicc])tiial purposefulness, and it is a 
fact of ohservation that if one wishes to make the 
most of a hoi.se or a dog or the like, one must not 
ignore its mental a.spect. 'J'o the (juestion : At 
AV'hat stage in individual develo])iiieiit , and at what 
level in the animal kingdom, docs it bectmie neces- 
sary to recognise the mental aspecA of behaviour? 
no general answer (^an at- present be given. 

Definitions. — Although life eludes ilelinition, 
some of the suggestions are instructive, Bichat 
^leserihed it as ‘ tlie sum of the functions Avhich 10 
sist death,’ a definition only supoiticially coiitia- 
<lictory to Lluude Bernard’s epigram, La me, e'est 
la mart. According to De Blainville, ‘ life is the 
twofold internal movement of composition and 
decomposition, at once general and continuous;’ 
according to Spencer, it is ‘ the definite combination 
of li(?terogeneouK changes, both sinml taneoiis and 
ftucce.ssive, in ijorresjjondenee with external eo- 
exi.steuce.s and .seqnence.s,’ A modern point, of 
vicAV may l»e indicated by I’lofessor C, M, Child’s 
delinition : ‘ A living organism is a s])ecific comjdex 
of dynamic changes occurring in a 8])ecitlc colloidal 
substratum which is itself a iirodiuit of such changes, 
and wliicli influences their course and character, 
and i.s altered by them.’ It should h(‘ noted llnat, 
while one may give many useful desciiptions of 
life--e.g. as coii.sisting of all the actions and re- 
actions bet Avecn an organism and its envii oilmen I, 
01 as an endeavour after self-expres.sion ami race- 
continuance— the difficulty is in .stating what is 
characteristic of the living creature as contrasted 
(«)<*vith things in geiieial, (b) with machines, and 
(e) with organisms just dead, or in a state of sus- 
pended animation. 

Conditions of Life. — With a remarkable plasti- 
city organisms are able t-o adjust themselves as 
imlividuals, or to become adapteil as races, to 
environmental conditions which seem extremely 
inhospitable. We may instance the daikness and 
coldness of the great abysses, the .scarce nutrition 
and the coldness of great heights, the high tem- 
jierature of hot spring.s, the drought of deserts, the 
scarcity of oxygen in the medium in which some 
parasites live, and so on. Yet organisms become 
individually adjusted or racially adapted to these 
and other equally difficult circumstances, and few 
precise statements can be made as to indispensable 
conditions. Food, oxygen, Avater, and a tempera- 
ture above that at which the fluids of the body 
freeze are indeed, in a general way, necessary ; but 
some nematodes can remain desiccated ( not in the 
strict 8en.se living, yet nob dead) for fourteen yc'ars, 
and seeds for several decennia ; seeds may be kept 
for a time at temperatures far below zero ; and 
some parasites can fumrieh in media in Avhich there 
is no free oxygen. Remarkable experiments by 
Carrel, Harrison, and others on keeping alive 
excised pieces of tissue and isolated cejl.s in suit- 
able media have Avidened the conception of the 
resources of living organisms. On tlie other hand, 
it must he remembered that many creatures are 
80 delicately jioised that even slight environmental 
changes are rapidly fatal. 
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Origin of Living Organisms . — No individual 
organiBin has been known to originate except from 
a previously existing organism of the same kind. 
This is a fact of experience, which must not be 
made into a dogma. It may be noted that there 
is indirect evidence of the existence of very minute 
micro-organisms which the ordinary microscope 
cannot detect, and it is possible that if these arose 
apart from others like themselves the fact might 
remain undetected. As to the origin of living 
creatures upon the earth, the following positions 
have been maintained : (1) Alfred Russel Wallace 

f ) 08 tulated a ‘sjnritual influx’ at the origin of 
ifo, thus removing the pioblem beyond the scope 
of natural science. (2) Richter, Helmholtz, Lord 
Kelvin, and others have suggested that living germs 
might reach the earth in meteorites or along with 
meteoric dust. It is doubtful, however, whether 
protopbism could survive a long journey through 
space, and the theory at the best .simply shifts the 
locality of origin. (3) Some, such as Preyei, have 
found satisfaction in insisting that tlie question as 
to the origin of life is a pseudo problem, like that 
as to the origin of matter and energy. To Freyer 
it seemed that the origin of life is unthinkable, and 
that it i.s as legitimate to suppose that the inorganic 
origiuate<l from organism.s as to suppose the con- 
verse. The plain Facd, however, is that the earth 
was once at a temj)erature (piite incompatible with 
the c-vistenc-e of any form or mode of life that we 
kii(;\v of. (4) The view most in harmony with 
evolutionist thinking, but beset with great difli- 
culties of its own, is that living organisms arose 
from a luim^y combination of proteids in a colloidal 
state, and that these, again, had arisen from a 
natural synthesis of inorganic substances. Sir Ray 
Lankester has suggested that the first protoplasm 
fed u])on ‘the antecedent steps in its own evolu- 
tion,’ ‘upon tli(j albuminoids and such other com 
pounds that had been Inought into existence by 
those processes that culminated in the development 
of the liist protoplasm.’ The tendency of modern 
re.search is to leH.s(m the gup between t\ic inoiganic 
and the organic, but there are serious difficulties 
in the way of all the conciele sugge.stions that have 
been made as to steps by which protoplasm may 
have arisen in Natuie’s laboratory. 

Vitidimn. — There is no doubt that an organism 
may be jjrolitably studied by chemical and pliy.sical 
methods, and that many juocesscs occur in the 
organism that can be described in chemical and 
physical (i.e. thoureticu.il y nmchanical ) terms. It 
IS the opinion of biologists of the mechanistic school 
that the (dieniic.o-physical formulation of processes 
that occur in the living hody will gradually extend 
its scope until it includes all vital activity. What 
the futurii has in store in the way of scientific in- 
terpretation no one knows, but it a|)])ears that no 
satisfactory chemico- physical description has yet 
been given of any total vital operation, such as 
the contraidion of a muscle, still less of co ordi- 
nated hehaviour, or of individual development, or 
of organic evolution. To many biologists, holding 
or inclining towaids a vitalistic position, it seems 
clear that chemical and physical description, though 
of profound scientific value, is inadequate to answer 
the distinctively biological questions. It may lie 
said that there arc three grades of vitalism : ( 1 ) 
The first finds the differentia of organisms in the 
greater complexity of their collocations or configura- 
tions of elementary ))articles, but holds that no 
distinctive concepts are required. (2) The second 
holds that organisms have a monopoly of some 
peculiar physical energy or energies in a' line with, 
say, electricity. (3) Thoroughgoing vitalism pos- 
tulates a non-perceptiial vital agency, often called 
Entelechy, associated with organisms, ojierating 
directively in certain cases, controlling the chemico- 


physical processes, so that their results are different 
from what they would have been apart from inter- 
vention. 

Perhaps, however, it is safer to be content with 
a descriptive or methodological vitalism : that we 
do, as a matter of fact, require ultra-mechanical 
concepts in describing or dealing with organisms. 
For tlie organism is a historical being, a psycho- 
physical individuality, which has enregistered 
within itself the gains of experience and expcii- 
ment, and has ever its conative how^ heut tow’ards 
the future. Instead of trying to interpolate a new 
agency, it may be enough to recognise that organ- 
isms reveal certain aspects of reality which are not 
ap])arent in the ilomain of the inorganic. 

See AmooENKSis, Biology, Cell, Ckkation, Kmbry- 
OLOGY, Environment, Evolution, Heredj'J’v, Immmok- 
TALiTY, Physiology, Prk-kxibtknge, Protoplasm, 
Psychology, Spontaneous Generation, Zoology. 

Lifeboat* a boat for saving life. There are 
two <listiuct kinds of lifeboats— those kept ashore 
at stations on the coast, for saving life wdien 
vessels happen to be wrecked or in distress ; those 
carried on board ships for saving life should disaster 
overtake a vessel at sea. The latter are, of coiiise, 
more niimeious, each sea going vessel being (‘.om- 

f >61 led by law to cairy a sufficient number of 
ifeboats. See LiFK-SAVJNd A I'Pi.lANrEs. 

A lifeboat must possess the following (jualities : 
great strength bo withstand the violence of asloiniy 
sea, collision with a wreck, or landing on a beach ; 
amph“ huoyancy, to avoid fonndeiiiig when a sea 
is shipjxid ; sullicient stability, to pi event upset- 
ting ; goixl form, to be ea.sy in motion and get 
Ihiough a heavy sea safely and quickly ; room to 
carry a large number of pas,sengers. A coast life- 
boat must also be able to quickly disehaige any 
w-atei that may break into hei ; and many of them 
must have the [lOwer to self-right if ups('t. 

In 1785 Lionel Lukin, a eoach-huildei, took out 
a ]>ate.nt foi a boat which be described as ‘uniin- 
mergible.’ lie fitted out a boat to liis design, which 
appears to bo the first lecorded uttenqil in this 
country to produce a lifeboat. No fnrtliei develo])- 
ment seems to have taken place until 1789, after a 
terrihlo wreck at the mouUi of the Tyne. A com- 
mittee was then formed at Soulh Shields, and 
premiums were offered for the hesl model of a life- 
1)oat. Two designs were seleeted, one by V\ illiam 
Wouldhave, the other by Henry (Ju'atbead. I’lie 
latter, being a boat-builder, was employed to con- 
struct a boat into wdiich some ol Wonldhave's 
ideas w'eie introduced, tliou^li bis partieular idea 
— self-righting power — wuis omitted. This boat 
was 30 feet in length, 10 feet in hieailth, bail a 
curved keel, and the stem and stern Avere alike. 
Theie Avere ten oars, double l>anked. No means 
Avere provided for freeing the boat of AA ater, and 
she could not self-right if upset. Lifeboats built 
on this plan Avere placed at sex-eral parts of the 
coast, and saved many lives. 

In 1823 Sir 'William Hillary published an appeal 
to the nation, calling attention to the great loss of 
life from shipwrecks on our coasts. I’hat apj)eal 
resulted in tne establishment, the following year, 
of The National Institution for the Preservation 
of Life from Shipwreck {doaa' the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution). Tliis society did good work 
on the coast, providing and maintaining ^feboats, 
and rcAvarding their crcAvs. 

In December 1 849 a deploiable accident occurred. 
The South Shields lifeboat, built on the Greathead 
plan, went out to the assistance of a shipAvrecked 
crew. Slie was upset, and drifted ashore bottom up, 
twenty of her crew being drowned. This disaster 
again called public attention to lifeboat Avork, and 
in 1851 the Duke nf Northumberland offered a 
Imndred guineas for the best model of a lifeboat. 
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James Beeching of Great Yarmouth was the suc- 
cessful candidate, and he constructed a twelve- 
oared boat, 36 feet long. This was the first 
self-righting lifeboat, and 
she could also free her- 
self of water. But 


with considerable impetus. It is also uwd 
for replacing the boat, the inclined plane being 
reversed by removing the fore part of the carriage. 


many modifications and 
alterations were after- 
wards made, and this 
type of lifelioat has been 
greatly improved in later 
years ; so the self-right- 
ing lifeboat of to-day 
cannot be looked upon 
as any one man’s design. 
^ The self-righting type 
of lifeboat is most suit- 
able for shallow waters. 
There are, therefore, other 
types in use where the 
water is d(!e[), and these 
do not self -right; but 
they are more powerful 
boats, with heavy iron 
keels. 



The smaller lifeboats 
of all tv))(‘s aie intended 
for pulling and sailing; 
the larger ones are sailing 
boats, though provided 
also with oMis. A few 
of the large lifeboats lie 
alloat in harbours, but 
the majority are kejd 
ashore in liouses, and 
launched down slipways 
into deep water. Bite- 
boals are usually built 
of wood, the planking 
being of double skin 



mahogiiny. 

The lifeboat transport- 
ing-carriage is a very 
important auxiliary to 
the smaller boats. Ni'arly 
every lifeboat Avhich is 
launched from the beach 
is provi(l(!d with a c.ar- 
1 iage, on which she is 
kept, in a boat-house, 
ready forirnmediate tians- 
portation to the most 
favourable position for 
launching to a particular 
wreck. A lifeboat is 
thus made available for 
a greater extent of coast 
than «he would be 
otherwise. Even when 
launcln.sl abreast of the 
l)oat- house she can be 
much (piicker conveyed 
to the water’s edge than 
without a carriage. In 
addition, a boat can be 
readily launched from a 
carriage in a high suif, 
when it would often be 
very difficult to do so 
without one. The carriage 
consists of a fore and a 
main body. The latter 



has a keidway and bilge- Fig. 2. — Carriage Motor Lifeboat, ‘ Self-righting’ Type, 

ways attached to it, and Lengiii, 35 toet. 

the boat’s weight is 

borne by the rollers of the keelway. The keel- J A very full eijuiprnent is supplied to* each life- 
way forms an inclined plane, down which the boat of the Institution ; life-belts, anchors, cables, 
boat is launclied off the rear end of the carriage I drogue grapnels, life-buoys, lanterns, rockets, 
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and many other articles, besides the sails and mechanically. Steam lifeboats were therefore intro- 
Oftrs- 1 duced about 1890, and they have done excellent 

r work. The earlier ones 

/ \ had hydraulic or jet pro- 

/ \ pulsion. Though not so 

/ \ economical, that .system 



was adopted because it 
was considered less liable 
to damage lhan ii S(!rew 
propeller. But in the 
later boats a sciew pro- 
peller was fitted, working 
in a tunnel foi protec- 
tion, and that method 
was found fiom experi- 
ence to be the most j)racj|| 
tical. The stenm lifel»oat.s 
were built of steel. 

The petrol motor has 
now displaced steam, 
being more suitable tor 
lifeb(»ats. The fust motor 
lifeboat built for the In- 
stitution was commenced 
in 1905, and since that 
— time many have Ix'cn 
]>Iace(l on tlic co.ast. 
These motor-lifeboats are 




Fig. 4. — Motor Lifeboat, with I’wo Cabins, and Twin Screw.s in Twin 
TumiclH, ‘ Hanrnett’ Type. 


mostly built ot doubie- 
skin inahogjuiy jihuiking, 
and with a t-uimel ftn the 
l»rotection of the pio- 
jieller. They ai e of \ aiioiiH 
sizes ami (y]»es, fiom 35 
fi'Ct up to 6t) feet, the 
latter having t\\ in screws 
and 150 B. H.l\ 

In many conn I lies 
lifeboats simil a 1 to these 
Bi itish coast- lifeboats ai e 
now ns(id. 

Lifeboats carried on 
board sbips are diflerent 
in many resja-ets fiom 
llui coast -lifelioats, and 
they are also smaller. All 
ships’ lifeboats ha\e to 
comply with the (‘ondi- 
tions fixed by the Mei- 
chant Shipping Act, and 
are built undei the 
inspection of the Board of 
'J'rade. Tlie propojtions, 
form, materials used, and 
the method of construc- 
tion, are control hxl by 
rules and lequirements. 

'Idieie are two classes 
of boats provided foi in 
the rules. Class J. has 
‘ eiitiiely rigid sides,’ and 
Class II. has ‘jiartially 
collapsible sides.’ Each 
class has standaid types 
—namely, ‘ojien' and 
‘ pontoon ’ boats. ‘ J^on- 
tv>on life -rafts’ are also 
allowed on many ships. 

The maximum plumber 
of persons to be accom- 
modated in a boat or a 
raft is determined by the 
cubic capacity of the boat 
or raft. 


Length, 60 feet. An Open tyy)e lifeboat 

«f the first class, with 

Ihc Institution had for many years been en- I internal buoyancy in the form of air-cases, is termed 
deavouring to lind means for propelling lifeboats | CIa.ss LA, and is reckoned the principal type. The 
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air-cases in sucli a boat have a total volume of not 
less than one- tenth of the cubic capacity of the 
boat. These air-cases are fitted along each side 
of the boat under the seats, also at the ends of the 
boat. 

A full equipment is provided for each boat, in- 
cluding oars, sails, life lines, sea-anchor, compass, 
fi(‘sh A\at(ir, water-tight provision box, oil for dis- 
tributing on the sea, self igniting signal-lights, and 
other necessary articles. 

In large })assenger vesse.Is it is now usual to 
carry one or more motor boats. These com])ly 
with the requirements laid down for boats of the 
first class. On these motor-boats it is common 
also to have ‘wireless’ fitted. See Boat, Life- 
savin o Appliances, &c. 

Life Guards. Set; Guards. 

Lifrreiit, in Scots law, means a right to use 
a b<“ril,.ibl(* estate for life, the person enjoying it 
Ixung called a liferentor. For life-estate, ii» English 
law, see Es'I’ATE. 

Life-snvina: Apuliaiicr.s, Life boats, life- 
belts, lif(;-buoys, and other lifo-saving appliances 
are inventions for the preservation cif life in cases 
of shi])wieclv. Every British shij) must be j»rovidcd 
with life-saving ai)[>iian(!es in acconlance with the 
Meieliant Shipping Act. 

At no moment of her voyage may a sea-going 
passenger ship have on boaid more peisons than 
accommodation is ))rovide(l for in the lifeboats and 
life lafts (hat ai’O canied. d'he minimum boat 
cai»acity lequinxl, the minimum number of oj)en 
lifeboats of the first edass to bo attached to davits, 
ami the minimum numb('r of sets of davits to be 
}»r()vid(5d, are all fixed according to the length of 
the ship. Certain vessels, such as cross-channel 
boats and those cariying passengers on estuaiies 
and 1 ivers, eannot carry boats for all. I’liese vessels, 
tlieiefoie, requiie to be provided with sufficient 
buoyant. api)aratus in the foim of deek-.seats or 
otlnn a})piove(l fittings. Boats must be of lifeboat 
construction, with approved applianccis for lowering 
them. A life raft must have not less than three 
cubic feet of air-cases, or equivalent Imoyancy, for 
each p(u-h(m it can accommodate. The davits have 
to be of siieli strength that tlie boats can be lowered 
with their full complement of persons and equip- 
ment, and have lo lx* fitted with gear of sufficient 
power to turn the boat out. All boats ami raft., 
must bo stowed ill such a way that they can be 
laui)che<l in the shortest possible time under un- 
fa\'ourable conditions. 

A life-buoy must be built of solid cork or other 
equivalent mabcuial, and fitted with life-lines and 
loops, and capafila of floating in fresh water for at 
least twenty fonr hours with 3‘2 lb. of iron sus- 
pended from it. The minimum number of life- 
buoys to bo provided is fixed according to the 
length of the ship. 

A life belt has to be ])rovided for every person 
on board, and, in addition, a sufficient numljer 
suitable for children. Each must lx; of approved 
materials and construction, but must not depend on 
air for its buoyancy, and must be capable of float- 
ing in fresh water /or twenty-four hours with 15 lb. 
of iron suspended from it. 

There are various kinds of life-belts. The life- 
belt designed by Admiral Ward in 1854 for tlie 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution was made of 
cork covered with canvas, but an improved belt 
is now made of kapok. Each life-belt must have 
sufficient buoyancy to support a man heavily 
clothed, and, even if unconscious, his mouth should 
not l»e able to enter the water. It must be flexible, 
in order to fit tightly iiitri the shape of the wearer, 
and not impede breathing or the muscular action 
of the chest or arms. 


All life- belts and life-buoys must be readily 
accessible to pas.sengers. 

When a lifeboat is not at hand, or a raging 
sea and rugged coast render its use iinpractic- 



Aduiiraf anl’s Lifo-bolt. Modt J Ji Kapok Jdit -belt, 

able, a distrc.ssed ship may often receive lelp 
from shore by means of the r()cket-u|)panitus. In 
1807 a life-mortar wuis invenled to diseluirge a 
shot W'itb curved barbs that would lay bold of (lie 
ligging or Imhvarks of a sbi}). In tlie same yeai 
a rocket, and a band lead line, were piojiosed os 
means of eonimunicaiion wildi stranded sliiji.s. 
'riie.se resulted in the imxlern rocket and the 
heaving-eane, used at every staf.ion in the kingdom. 
The roek(5(. a]»paratu.s slatioii.s are now umku the 
control of the Boi”- ! of Trade. 

The me(.li<xl of juocedure is to fire a rocket, 
carrying a line, over the wrecked ship. When 
close inshoie a hearing-cane, with a lead weight on 
one end and a line attached to the oLliei end, 
i.s used. By this line the crew haul on boaid an 
endless rope, or whip, rove through a tail-hloek, 
which is nuuie fast to the mast or other ]>art of the 
wreck. Those on shore, by means of the whip, 
haul to the shi}* a liawser, which is made fast, and 
on it the breeelies buoy is woikcd, also by the 
wiii]). Tbe. sbipwrecked ))er.sons are then brougbt 
ashore one by one. 'I’lie coastguard inspector has 
control over all the rockets, buoys, belts, and lines 
ke]>t at tlio various stations in his distiict. At 
each station a cart, made to contain all the re- 
quisites for tbe rocket apparatus, is kept, leady 
packed for immediate use. 

Lilfey, a river of Ireland, winding 50 miles west- 
ward and east- nortl I -eastward tlnougli ^N'icklow, 
Kildare, and Dublin counties, to Dublin Bay. 

Lif ts* Under this term are included numerous 
contrivances for raising weights. Such machines 
have various names : hoists — usually hand-worked 
and for lifting light gcxxhs in warehouses ; elevators 
— chiefly used for taking passengers or theii 
luggage, &c. to the upper floors of large hotels, 
business premises, &c . — and so on. There are also 
special Elevators ((pv.) for grain. Lifts jue oftv'ii 
on a large scale, such, for example, as (»ceur on 
certain canals in nlace of locks at changes of level 
— where practically a section of the canal is alter- 
nately raised and lowered ; and again on under- 
grcmiid railways to bring passengers to the surface 
level (thoie, aie notable examples at the Mersey 
Tunnel ). 

Lifts consist primarily of a cage for the [>eople 
or goods raiseu, a shaft in which this cage works, 
aiiuthe necessary machinery for raising or lowering 
the cage. 'J'liere are two chief methods in use for 
this latter purpose; in the one the cage has 
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attached to itH top ropes or chains wliich are 
wound up on a barrel or drum ; in the other the 
cage is lifted by hydraulic pressure applied directly, 
or through the intervention of chains and ropes. 

The ro])es in use are, for light work, hempen ; for 
heavy work, steel-wire ropes or chains. It is usual 
to c(Minterl»alance the dead - weight— i.e. the weight 
of the cage ; in this case the rope attached to the 
top of the cage is generally not the lifting rope. 
The cage -rope is simidy carried up to the top of the 
shaft, over a pulley there, and has suspended at 
its other end the counterbalance ; the working rope 
operates the shaft of this pullejy, and so lifts tlie 
cage. This saves a good deal of waste work, since 
(be load lifted each time is only the net load, 
})asHengers and goods. 

Hoists all retpiire to be provided with some auto- 
matic clutch arrangements in case the chains or 
ropes break, water leaks off, the rams or pistons 
fracture, iSce., otherwise the cages would run down 
Avith destructive velocity. These clutches are 
usually some form of catch kept clear of the side 
guides in ordinary working, but set in action by 
compressed spiings when an accident happens. 
They shoul<l always Im; regularly tested to see if 
they ar<* in working order. 

Li^anieilts are cords, bands, or membranous 
exfian.sions of white (ihrous tissue, which i>lay an 
extieinely imjxtrtant part in the mechanism of 
joints, seeing that they pass in fixed directions 
hmn one bone to another, and serve to limit some 
movement of a joint, while they freely allow others. 
Jdganients have been arranged in three classes : ( 1 ) 
Funicular, rounded cords, such as the external 
lateral ligament of the knee-joint, the perpen- 
<licular ligament of th(^ ankle joint, «!v:c. ; (2) 
Fascicular, tlattened bands, more or less expanded, 
such as the lateral ligaments of the elbow-joint, 
and the great majority of ligaments in the body ; 
(3) (la/isu/ar, Avhicli are barrel-shaped expansions 
attached by their two ends to the two bon('s 
entering into the formation of the joint, Avhich 
they coiiifdetf'ly but loosely invest : they constitute 
one of the chief characters of the ball-and-socket 
joint, and occur in tin* shoulder and hip joints. 
See Jor>iTS. 

lilg:aii. See Flotsam. 

in SiugtM'y. See lii,KKi)iN(J, 

Light. 1 he general doc-trine of Light is now 
only a pait of the general theory of Itadiation, 
w'luch comprises Radiant Heat and Actinic and 
Ehfctric Radiation as Avell as Light; but, sinc(‘ 
the hatthi as to the nature of radiation in general 
w'as first. v\agc(l rouiul light itself, it is convenient 
to consider light as ri'presenting all the forms of 
radiation, 

Pheuitmena to be Explained . — Among these are 
the folhiwing, nmiiberetl for leference: (J) 'I’lie 
transmis.sidu of light in straight lines (in a uniform 
medium); (2) its determinate velocity; (3) its 
spread from a jioint-source according to the law 
of inverse sijuares (inclmling the production of 
shadows) ; ( -1 ) reflection ; (5) refraction ; (6) double 
refraction; (7) jadarisation ; (S) interference ; (9) 
colour in the spectrum; ( 1 0 ) diffraction ; (11) dis- 
persion; (12) an observed distiihution of eneigy 
in the spectrum; (1.3) an observed distribution 
of series o”^ dark lines in the spectrum ; (14) an 
observed bending of rays of light from distant stars 
on passing near the sun; (15) certain observed 
relations between a beam of light and a magiuitic 
field. 

All this points to a quick propa(jati<m of some- 
thing -sayr matter, energy, motion, or con«lition — 
from luminous bodies outwards. 

Exjdnnntions — none completely satisfactory,— 
1. Sir Isaac Newton's. — The sim]>leBt explanation, 


at first sight, was that luminous bodies emitted 
something material whose impact afiected tlie 
sensitive eye;*tlmt the reflection of light at sur- 
faces was due to elastic rebound of tl^is quick - 
travelling material. These phenomena might he 
equally well explained by waves travelling and 
being reflected ; but Sir Isaac Newton couhl not 
reconcile himself to the notion of waves travelling 
in straight lines and not spreading. This ditliculty, 
which we now know^ not to be a real one, inasmuch 
as it is only a question of proportion bet ween the 
breadth of the wave-front and tne distance between 
successive waves whetlier a wave-motion shall or 
shall not travel without spreading, led him to adopt 
and dcA'clop the cori)uscuJar or emission theory of 
light. According to this all luminous bodies emit 
with equal velocities (a troublesome j>ostulate, 
since the retarding attraction of the sun is so luuch 
greater than that of a canrlJe-dame ) a number of 
elastic corpuscles (whose mass must be extremely 
small, otherwise, with the velocity of more than 
186,000 nnhis per secoud, their momentum would 
be destructive), which travel in stiaiglit lines, are 
retlected, and aie refracted (jwovided that they 
travel more rapidly in the denser medium than in 
air or in vacuo, in a diiection at light angles to tlie 
liounding surface between the i aver and the denser 
meiliuin, which we iioav know to he oontiaiy to 
the fact). Rut liere b(‘gan the difliciilties ; r<'lra.(!- 
tion is always acconi])anied by ndha'tion, aa lieiu^e 
some corjiuscles enter the densei inediuni, some 
rebound ; hence a tlieory of easy fits of retleelion 
and transmission had to be developed, and this 
involved as its explanation a theory of vilnntion 
of a general medium some way in ad\ance ot the 
travelling corpuscles, so as to aid oi cJieck their 
entrance into t he denser medium. Ne\i ton dis 
covered that the ilill'erent colouis of the spectrum 
were uiiequall^f refiac'-ted in glass; fioin this he 
had to infer that there were as many different 
kinds of corpuscles emitted as there wer(‘ colours 
in the spectrum. Then, again, shadows are not 
absolute; the shadow of a hair produced by sun- 
light passing through a minute pinhole in Avhielj 
stands a ilroplet of Avater is bright, in the; centn'; 
hence exjdanations had to he provided to account 
for the bending of rays round an object : tlien 
these oxfdanatious failed to account toi siiuilai 
pbenomenn. observed when light, was reflected from 
two mirrors. The theory heeame loadc'd with a 
mass of hypotheses devised to exqdain each jiar 
ticular jihenoinenon ; but the great authority of 
Newton maintained its vitality down to the time 
and person of Sir David Rrcwst(>r. 

2. Undulatory Theory, or Wave-Theory . — 'Fhe 
suggestion that Light might consist of travelling 
waves was ma<le by (Irimaldi, Hooke, and others, 
and was followed by Huyghens (1678), who ex- 
plained double refraction ; but the suggestion went 
into abeyance. 

{a) the Elastic Solid Ware -Theory. — At the 
beginning of the 19th century Young revived the 
idea, and Fresnel (1813 onwards) developed it as 
a part of the doctrine of Elasticity. According to 
this view, the waves of Jdght are waves of dis- 
placement in a continuous elastic Solid, the Ether, 
assumed to fill all space,. The displacements are 
at right angles to the direction of ])ropagation 

(h) The Electromay net tr Wave- Theory. —At a 
l)oint in a magnetic held (see Maonw/IRM) the 
medium is (Clerk - Maxwell ) in a condition of 
electric stress in one direction and an associated 
magnetic stress in t. diiection at right angles to the 
former ; and if the condition be rhythmically dis- 
turbed, the disturbance will spread with a certain 
velocity in Avaves, in such Avise that at any point 
traversed by a train of waves the medium is exposed 
w rhythmically alternating electric and magnetic 
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stresses at right angles to one another and to the 
direction of pro])agation. The analogy between 
this and light led Clerk- Maxwell to eonsider 
whether* liglit itself could not be regarded as a 
wave [iropagation of this kind, the waves not being 
waves of displacement but waves of jnojiagatioii 
of elect roinagnetic stresses. It was found that the 
vehxdty of proiiagation coincided with the velocity 
of lighl, and that, geueially, the scheme worked 
true to t he facts known at tlie time ( 18()2). Clerk- 
Maxwell, therefore, jiromulgated his Klectiomag- 
netic Wave-'l’lieory of Jdght, wdiich was afterwards 
exti'iided fo Radiation of all wave-lengths, from 
the shortest (ultra-violet radiation) to the longest 
(e.g wiicless ti ansmission, then unknown). 

The wave theory, in eitlier of its forms, explains 
(1), (2), (.’{)» (d), (5) (provided that a beam of 
light tiaveis less lanidly in a denser medinin, which 
we now know to be tlie case), (6), (7), (8), (0), 
(10), (11); hut in hotli forms it is hopelessly ii re- 
cone ilaMe with (12). As to (13) it is dumb ; as to 
(1 + ) it oilers a suggestion, jnovided that we admit 
on geneial giouml.s that a beam of light, having 
energy R, has mass or Inertia (<i.v.) K/(““( where c 
is the velocity of light), and is therefore atti acted 
by the sun; and as to (13) the eleetiomagnetic 
theoiy, hut not the elastic solid theory, oilers 
valuable assistajuie. 

As to tlie origination of light , the; electromagnetic 
wave-tlHM)ry shows tlnit visible light is to be trac(*d 
to rotations or oscillations of Elections (q.v.) in a 
molecule, while Radiant Heat may he <lue to atoms 
or molecules as wholes. 

3. The, tjiunitani Theory. — Planck, .scrutinising 
the hopeless irreconcilahiiity of the wave-theory 
with (12), found that there w'us an undeilying 
assumption, vi/. that the How of energy from each 
luminous particle was continuous. This continuous 
(low he showed to he a physical impossibility. He 
devi.scd a scheme, according to which any given 
pai tide only occasionally emitted a definite parcel 
or Quantuili (q.v.) of energy. The result of this 
would he that while the form of the wave-front 
would he unafi'ected, the wave-front itself would 
not he continuous, but would ho rejiresented by 
scatte.red rapid sciutillation.s, quite umlistinguisb- 
aldc by the eye from a conliuuouHly illuminated 
w'ave-front; hut under such conditions the distri- 
bution of energy in the s])ectrum w'ould be in 
harmony with (12). Incidentally, the ether must 
inovide paths for the quanta, and could not he 
regarded as a continuous medium ; a conclusion to 
whicli Sir J. J, Thomson had already come on 
electrical grounds. Planck’s scheme has proved 
of extraordinary service in elucidating (13); hut, 
them, it is ^yholly at variance with cases of (8), 
wheie there is a great difference between the paths 
of the two interfering rays. 

Note, as to (14), that the amount of bending 
which might he expec(-ed, in a Euclidean universe, 
would on the wave- theory or (lie quantum theory 
be whereas in an Einstein universe it Avould 

be 1"'76. The observed bending of a ray of light 
passing the sun is 1"'76. 

Since each minute parcel or quantum of energy 
ba.s mass or inertia, it may be said that modern 
work i.s bringing us back to a modified corpuscular 
theoiy; but, so far, no one of the explanations 
ollcrcd ig completely satisfactory. 

The velocity of light is found by timing the 
eclijises of Jupiter’s satellites when they are at 
the greatest and tlie least distance from the earth ; 
by astronomical aberration-observations ; by finding 
(Fizeau) what sjieed must be given to a cog-wheel 
to make it rotate one tooth 's-breadth while light 
is going to a given distant mirror and returning ; 
by finding (Foucault) what position is ultimately 
assumed by a ray which travels from a source to 
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a rotating minor, thence to a distant mirror, and 
thence back to the original mirror, winch by this 
lime lias been rotated somewhat. In the last 
metliod it is found tliat the interposition of optic 
ally denser or nioie refractive media retards the 
light. The mean of all oli.servatious is that light 
of all wave-lengths travels, in vacuo, with a velocity 
of 30,057,400,000 contimeties or 186,772 miles per 
second ; in air, with a velocity less than this in the 
ratio of 10,000 to 10,003. 

It is a moot question wbctbei the velocity of 
light from an object moving with a velocity v is r, 
the same as the velocity of light fiom an object at 
re.st, or whether it is (c-j v), the latter being the 
halli.stic hypothesis. I'lic foimci is an esstuitial 
jiostulate for Einstein’s deil actions ; the latter 
explains certain phenomena of variable stars which 
arc intractable undci llu' foiniei". 

The Jengtli of waves <‘aii be ascci taine<l fiorn 
measurement, at a suHicient distance, of the fringes 

J noduced by Interference (q.v.), or by the use of 
liffraction gratings ruled with n lines to the centi- 
metre. In the latter case the wave length foi any 
)>articular colour is iu centimetres the vl\\ )>ait of 
the sine of the angle of detlcction of that- coloui iu the 
first ‘ diffraction .spectrum,’ a result easily i cached 
Ihiough tlie general theory of waves, 'rhe wave- 
lengths of ladiant heat, ligdit, and actinic radiations 
range from or imdi (the longest invisible 

beat-iays, Kiibens) to cm. or inch 

(invisible actinic rays) ; the visible* limits are 

urIhit cm. I'he fiequencics or numbers of waves 
per secoml iu radiations fiom a hot body accord- 
ingly range from 5 millions of inillioiis lo 40, 000 
millions of millions per second, the extieme visible 
limits being 332 and 737 millions of millions per 
second. In electro-magnctic waves the range of 
wave-length is fiom 6 inin. (0 24 inch) to, say, 
thousands of miles. 

The value of light as a curitti\e agent — of jilioto- 
therapy by means of sunligbt, electric light, Pout- 
gen rays, radium— is a comparat ively recent bianeli 
of study; Fin.sen of Copenhagen was tlic first to 
attain to great success in the treatment of lupus at 
the beginning of tin*. 201 h century. 

Various aspects or depaitments of the subject 
of light will 1)0 found dealt with in the articles on 
Alierratioii, Diffraction, l)isj»eision. Ether, Heat 
(for radiation), Interference, Optics, Rliotography, 
Photometry, Polarisation, Kadium, Pclleclion, 
Refraction, Pelativity, Hbnlgeii Kays, Shadows, 
Vacuum -tubes. Wave, os also in Elfctrk’ J.ioht, 
Oa.s (Heating and Ligiitinci by), PHosnioiiER- 
rKNCE, &c. See also books on light and o))(ic8 by 
Tait, Glazebrook, Stokes, Preston, Schuster ( 1904), 
R. W. Wood (1911), Houstoiiii, Drude. 

In law, an owmer of land has a right to the light 
and air which pass over it ; he has also the right 
to obstruct the light and air by erecting walls and 
building.s. If my neiglibour builds a bouse on the 
edge of my land, he does not thereby acquire any 
riglit against me ; I may build on my land so as 
to darken his Avindows. But I may, by express or 
implied grant, vest in him the right w hich is called 
a Servitude or an Easement— llie riglit to forbid 
the erection, on my land, of any building which 
obstructs his lights. English law allows an ease- 
ment of light to he acquired against a neighbour 
by tw'enty years’ enjoyment, wit hout any grant ; 
and the right as acquired by old prescription is 
called the ‘easement of ancient lights.’ in Scot- 
land such rights are not acquired by lap.se of time ; 
unless a servitude has been created, an owner may 
at any time build so as to daikcii his neighbour's 
windoAvs, provided he does not act A\ antonly or so 
as to cause a nuisance. Rights to air generally 

{ ro along Avith rights to light. Roman and Scots 
aw recognise a servitude protecting a fine view ; 
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English law knows no sncli right ; but in the Unitetl 
States ‘servitude of prospect’ may he acquired; 
in some states hy uninteriupted enjoyment for 
twenty or fifteen years. 

Liistitfoot, John, one of the earlier Hebrew 
schoiais of England, was born in 1002 at Stoke- 
npon-Trent, in Statl'ordshiie, son of the vicar of 
Uttoxeter. He had his education at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and, after taking orders, 
became cha|duin to Sir Rowland Colton, himself 
a fair Hebraist. In 1629 appeared his Eruhhin, or 
MisctlUxnicH Christian ana Judaicaly dedicated to 
Sir K. Cotton, who in lO.'lO presented him to the 
rectory of Ashl(‘y in Staflordshire, where he 
laboured with inc(‘.Hsant zeal for twelve years. He 
next lemoved to London, and was chosen minister 
of St Barthoh)mew’s, to the parishioners of which 
he dedicated his llandfnl of (r/eanita/s ant of thr 
Book of Kxodns (1643). Liglitfoot was one of 
the most inlluential members of the Westminster 
Assembly in 1643, but often stood alone, as in the 
Erastian controversy. In 1644 he was chosen 
rector of Munden in Hertfordshire, in 10.^)0 

Master of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, and in lO.'ib 
vice-chancellor of the university. At the Restora- 
tion he com})lied uith the terms of the Act of Uni- 
formity. He died at PJy, 6th Uecember 1675. 

The chief works of this gieat Rabbinical scholar were 
the unfiniHhod Barmon// of the Four Evaiujcltata amonxj 
( 1644-50 ) ; Commentary vpon the Aci.s‘ of the 
Apodlen (1645); The Harmony, Chronicle, and Order 
oj the Old Testament ( 1647) ; «f tho New (166,5) ; and the 
Horte HebraiCAV et Talmudicm (16,58-74 ; last part post- 
humously), uhe great labour of Ins life. The best edition 
of his whoK' works is that edited by tlio Kov. J. R. Jht- 
inaii, with a Life (13 vols. 1823-26). 

liigflittoot, Joseph Rarmek, D.I)., Bishop 
of Dnrliam, was horn at Ijiverpool in 1828, and 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B. A. in 1851 as a wrangler, 
senior cla-ssic, and Chancellor’s medallist. He 
was oleeted a Fellow of his college in 1852, and 
gained the Norris University ])rize in 1853. Or- 
dained in 1854, he became tutor of Trinity {College 
in 1857, llulsean profe.ssor of Divinity at Cambridge 
in 1861, canon of St I’anl’s Catliedral in 1871, and 
Lady Margari't jiroh^ssor of Divinity at Cambridge 
in 1875. He received lii.s doctor's ’degr<‘e in 1864, 
was Wliitehall preacher in 1866, was ap]»ointed 
exmiiining (diaplain to tlie Archbishoj) of Canter- 
bury in 1868, honorary Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1872, select ])reacher at Oxford, 
1874-75, and one of the Deputy-clerks of the Closet, 
1875. In 1879 Dr Liglitfoot accej)l.ed with gicat 
reluctance the bishopric of Durham. Although con- 
fe.ssedly the most learned New Testament scholar 
in the church, his powers of admiui.stration had not 
been tested ; but, besides making Bishop-Auckland 
a centre of learning for his clergy, be devoted biin- 
self with untiring energy to the practical work of 
bis .see. He prodiiccd admirable commentaiies on 
Galatians ( 1865), Pkilippians (1868), Colossians 
and Philemon (1875), with dis.sertations. His 
exhaustive woik on tho Ajsjstolic F’atlicrs remains 
a splendid fragment, embracing only the two 
epistles ascribed to Clement of Rome (1809; 
Appondi.x, 1877; now ed. 1890), and Ignatius and 
Polycarp ( 1885 ; 2d ed. 3 vols. 1H89). He died 2lst 
December 1889. 

jLijgfhthoilse* — A building ereeJed on some con- 
spicuous part of the cojist from which a light is 
shown at night to guide mariners or to assist aeri.al 
navigation, and which may serve as a sea-mark by 
day. Aids to navigation comprise liglitbouses, 
lightships, beacons, buoys, and fog -signals, also 
wireless stations giving a navigator his tmsition, 
and leader cables. Lighthouses are generally placed 


on salient points of the coast -line, islands, isolated 
or sunken rocks, and sandbanks, each requiring 
structures of special design. When placed on head- 
lands or large islands lighthouses arc veVy much 
alike in general features, the dill'erences being 
mainly in the height of tlie towers, depending on 
the di.stance at which the light recjuiriis to be seen 
and the lighting a[»[»aratus. Towers erected mi 
isolatiKl wave-swept rocks in the open sea, such as 
Smeatoii’s Kddystone ( now .superseded by Douglass'.s 
towcir), Robert Stevenson’s Bell Rock, Walker’s 
Bishop and Wolf Rocks, Alan Stevenson’s Skerry - 
vore, David Stevenson's North Unst and Dim 
hcvirtacli, Alexandcir’s Minot’s Ledge and Spectacle 
Reef in America, Bichat in Fiance, D. and C. 
Steven.son’s (Jiickens Rock and Platte Fougi'^re, 
(lucrn.si'y, and Scott’s Fastiiet, are triumphs o' 
engineering. 

The history of lighthouse construction and illu 
mination may bt*, said to extend over a jieiiod of 
more than two thousand years ; but the regularly 
organised life-prt^si'rving system of modern light- 
house eughiecriiig goes back very little farther 
than the end of the IStli eentury. Noii(‘ of tlu^ 
early lighthouse buildings now exist. 'J'lu! Pharos 
of Alexandria (331 ii.r.) gave its name to its sue- 
ecHsors, though Sigeum on th(>. H(!lles})ont was un- 
doubtedly older. Tlie Romans built liglilliouses 
at Ostia, Ravenna, Puteoli, and otlier parts. 'J'he 
Plucnieian Pliaros at Uorufia uus nqiaired (luring 
the niign of the Emjieror Trajan, was re-establislieil 
as a lighthouse about 1634, and in 1847 had a dio]»- 
trie. apjiaratiis installed. 3'here are remains of a 
Roman lighthouse at Dover, and of aiiotlu'-r aserilxMl 
to (kiligula (40 A.i>.) on tho (dill' at Boulogne. 
Corduan, at tlui mouth of tlu* (biroiiiK*, lins seen 
all the imjirovemeuts, from tlu*. open eliaulVer to the 
modern dioptric apparatus. Until 1800 lighthouse's 
were few in numtior and dc'.ficient in the great 
essential of a lighthouse'.- sending the greate'st 
number of rays of light towards the horizon. At 
that time theu’e Avere uneh'r 40 lighthouse siations 
and llojiting lights in tJre.'ut Britain— maiiy being 
jirivatei proja^rty. Britisli eoa.st and harhour liglits 
now number upwards of 1300, wliile' in American 
waters there are now upward, s of 3500 lights besidc's 
300 fog-signals. 

I’lie coasts of all (a>untries have three lines of 
defence- over-, sea lights, which indieiatei important 
landfalls and require the mo.st powerful optical 
apjearatus; sesconek'ery lights, vhicli are. of import- 
aiKAe as dire'ct turning-points in coastal navigation ; 
and, lastly, harbour lights to guide ships into ha\ ens 
of safety. U, lias been laid down as an axiom by 
lighthouse engineers tliat over-sea lights of similar 
charaeteiri.sties should not be* placed nearer each 
other than 100 miles, nnd that lights on coast-lines 
much frejqeiented by shijqiing should, if possible, 
be desigm3d to overlap each other, even in dirty 
weatlu'r. 

The se.lection of the type* of lighthouse tet be 
adopted for a particular site', depends cliietly on the 
duty rejq aired, the exjio.sure of the site, and ibhe rela- 
tive; cejst at the site of suiteible' materials for construc- 
tion. Solid or skelclon .structures are employed, 
and tho mati*rials m.iy he stone, concrete, hnedc, 
iron, or timber. In the case of exposed rocks, and 
of site's lielow low \\ ater, construction is sometimes 
of tlie; utmost difficulty. 

Flxamplcs of structures on roeik foundations sub- 
ject to great exposure are; the Wolf Rock and 
Dhuheartacli, wh’.ch are .solid stone towers, and 
]*latte F^ougi-*re, a concrete; tower which is an un 
attorideel lighthouse. Skerryvore tower ( fig. I ) con- 
tains a niass of 58,580 cubic feet of granite, is 139 
feet in height. 42 feet in diameter at the base, and 
tapers upAvard.s in a hyperbolic curve. The foun- 
I dations are quarried out of the solid rock, and all 
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tlie courses are dovetailed or joggled together, and 
are made solid for 20 foot upwards, when they 
become divided off into rooms, one atwve the other, 
and 9 in number. Five seasons passed before the 
tower was completed ; the great difficulty being 



to ciicct a of ui(m\ and iiia,t<‘rjals. Smeaton’s 

fMdystoiie took tlnc(‘ years to the Hell Kock 

lour'years, and 1 )liiilieartacli rlire.e ami a half. At 
Minot’s Ledge < h'm'ral Ale.vaiider got ordy 30 hours 
of work in tlu‘ lirst year ol eonstruclion, and 157 
in tlu! secoTid, and the histories of tin; Bell Rock, 
Sk(‘rTyvore, I )hnheartaeli, (diiekens, Kddystone, 
and some othei’s tell the sa.iiio tale. 

A diiferent type of e.onstrnetion is the Fowey 
Ihadvs ligid, house off !dori<la, which is a nyramidal 
non frannn\ork ereetod on a coral r(!(‘f. Tln^ tow(‘r 
is I'iOleel; high, and is founded on iron piles sunk 
10 feet into the. roek. d’he oixuiwork structure 
encloses a vertical <'ylinder and (luartevs for the 
k(*eperH on a lower d(!(d<, Ph’ection was comph*.ted 
in two ycairs. 

'rh(‘ Ivotlu'rsand lighthouse, in the estuary of 
the \V('ser, was construct tal with great diOiiMilty 
on a shifting .sandbank 2o feet btdow low water. 
A caisson, sunk -10 feet into the .sand, \yas filled 
with eoncnde, and (tarried tln5 lighthou'.se. The 
first attein})t was un.succe.ssfnl, but on the .second 
attempt the Avork Avas {tomj)le.ted in two and ;i half 
years. Foi- sirueturcts founded on .sand, open pile- 
Avork is al.so suettessfully employed. 

Idle eo.st of lighthouse towers is very variable, 
tlepeuding not only on the details (jf the structure 
to he erected, hut on thee.xposuie and accessibility 
of the site and on the nature and level of the 
foundation. 

Lightjiouse Apparatun. — 'J'he optical apparatus 
ordinarily consists of a tlanie Avith reflectors or 
refractors or a combination of both to concentrate 
the light and direct it towards the liorizon. The 
.system of ndleetors is named catoiitric, of refractors 
dioptric, and the combination of Inyth, c.atadioy>trie. 
The lirsf^ revolving light was erected at Marstrad, 
in SAvederi, in 178.T 

In 1763 reflectors, formed of jiiecics of silvered 
glass set on a j)araboli(r mould of pla.ster of Paris, 
were used in the Mersey lights. In ranee, spherical 
metallic reflectors took their place in 1781, and para- 
bolic mirrors in 1790. A parabolic mirror having a 
flame at the focus will reflect parallel to tlie axis all 
the rays of light falling on its surface, and these will 


be concentrated in a beam of light many times im^re 
powerful than the unassisted beam (fig. 2). 'I’o 
Augustin Fre.snel belongs the honour of inventing 
and first employing in 1822 the dioptric system for 
lighthouse purj)os(^s. At Corduan he placed round 
the. lamp 8 plano-convex 
lenses 30 inches s([U!ire, 
composed of a e('ntnil 
di.s(! surrounded by an 
nular rings gradually 
decreasing in breadth as 
they receded from the 
centre. The Hey>arat(! 
piee.es Avere cemented 
tog(‘th(U' and mounted 
in metal frames. An 
arrangement of inclined 
lens(.*s and mirrors A\'as 
placed abov«< and .subst*.- 
((uently beloAv the main 
lenses, and to some ex- 
t(mt utili.s(i<l the light 
Avhich would otherwise 
have. e.scapod. Fn'sncl 
also dev ised an apjHiratus 
for (ixed lights of the lirst order, showing veitieal 
.strips of liglit all round tlu* horizon of vaiying 
strength de|)ending on the dj\'erg(‘nee of the llanu'. 
For the retracting loop he ado])ted a polygonal 
form of 32 narroAv lenses, but Alan Stevenson, 
when introduc- 
ing the dio|)tiic 
liglit intt) Britain, 
designed a truly 
(rylindrieal belt 
divided into 
tions Avitli helical 
joints. lie also 
executed the hor- 
izontal totally 
lelleeting pris- 
matic. rings in- 
stead of the 
Fresnel mirrors, 
and secured (lie 
e(|ual distribu- 
tion of light all 
round ( lig. 3 ). 

The only change 
since his day in 
tlie first order 
(ixed light is that 
the jirisiiiH are 
smaller, hut their 
number has in 
e.reased. Fixed 
lights, though not so poAverful as i evolving, are 
useful as a distinction, as they lend tlicm,sel\ (*s to 
cut-ofls, the intensilication of liglit over particiilai- 


Fig. 4,— ("fttadioptric System. 





sectors by vertical jirisnis or to iiositions Avhere 
arcs of dill'erent colours arc reiyuireil. The dioptric 
system Avas introduced into liritain in 1835 at 
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liichkeith. li» tlio revoIviiif^-apparjituH for Skerry- 
vore, in 1H40 Alan StovoiiHon Hubstituted prianis 
for the mirrors below the lens, and introdueed also 
totally lellectini,^ prisms for first-order lif^hts. 

The 01(1 inary parabolic reflector allows about 
one-third of the lays to escape past the lips by 
natural diverg- 
I j ence ; and to 

/, 1 , ])revent this 

J ~W'' waste, 'I’liomas 

/// S'. - 1 -;-■% \\ S t e \' e 11 s o n in 

> IvS-iO devised 

/' i- / f holophotal 

/ /■ 'I - reflector di^'. 4), 

/' / i -- A- -A "hudi emisists 

/' ‘’I* lens, L, 

{,''^'.^■■1.. fi'T with parabolic*, 

" l| mirror, o, and a 

** lIQIil HSsIS 

falling- ui>on it 

K i; |: ^j■•«dv t«^ tin* 

it. I ' ^ deveh>[)rnent, he 

' r r ' - ■ ^ dispensed with 

,<-'F ---"r ^ ^ '' 

^>-1?--' ll ~ "'--r' and Ixdow the 

^ * '* IcMis, and snb- 

Fij?. r>. -SttiVciiHon’s lloloplidtal stituted holo- 

Jtovolvnig Light of the first order. photal prisms, 
which parallelise* 

the rays in revolving* li^,’his (lid. 5). in iHr)r» he 
also (h'sidiied a bivalve ajijcaratiis 10 fe<;t in diam- 
eter. Fi}^. (5 shows tliO dioptriir mirror, whieli is 
lai>;(‘ly used in 

( li^A'hthou.ses. 

FTesnel dt'vised 
tin.* fixed li^ht 
' •'.. vari(*d by flashes by 

: placindstra.idhl.ro- 

■:>. 1 fraetinc prisms on 

- <■> n*volvind frame 

outside a fixed ap- 
I i>aratn.‘c. An (*x- 

I tension of this is 

the azimuthal eon 
d(*nsind lidht, in- 
troduced in 1H57 
tor narrow* sounds 
Fig. (i. J)io]»tric Mmol. on the west eoast 

of Scotland, where 
the light does not retjuire to he of ecjual pow(*r 
in all (lireetions. Stiaiglit refraetiiid or refh*ctind 
prisms levohe and interee]>t the rays from a 


Fig. h. -Ktevciison’s llolopliotal 
Jtovolvnig Light of the first order. 


i 



Idg. 1, -- .Vznmithal Coudeiisuig Liglit. 

central fixed ajuiaratus so as to prtiduce darknes.s 
over the sections they subtend, while they 
strengthen the intermediate sections ( fid. 7 ). The 
pow er is increased in proportion to the duration of 
the intervening jierioas of darknes.s. 


In 1874 Hopkinson introduced group - flashing 
lights by splitting up the lens into several portions, 
HO lis to give a group of two or more llashes, followed 
by a long eclipse ( fig. 8). I’he, most notable im- 

{ irovement in revolving ajiparatns was suggested 
»y Messrs Stevenson in 18(J9, and the first apparatus 
W'as constructed to their design in 1885 by liar bier 



Fig. 8. H(i]o])lK)tal 'I'rijilc-ffasliiiig Lpiht 
of tlu! fiisL order. 


and Fene.str<*, Faris This is the hyj»(*r-radiant 
apparatus (fig. t»), which is optically the mo.st 
ellieient appaiatus yet made. Much of the light 
from burners of gieall_>’ incr(*aHed dianietei, wlien 
used with n*vol\ing njijiaratns, was not condensed 
by the lenses and not )»roperly utilis(*(l ; but with 



Fig. 9.-- Stevenson jrypi*r-radiant hems. 


the enlarged prisms alxivi* and below the lenses 
of the. hyper-radiant apparatus, all the rays of 
light are acted on, exee.ssive heat is avoided, 
and biform and triform arrangements are rendered 
iiiinecessHry, as one c«;ritral flame is alone re- 
(^^uired. Uioptiic apparatus were divided into 
SIX orders till the hyper - radiant apparatus was 
designed. The following table gives the internal 
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diameter and height of the opti(ial glass of 
each ; 


Dlamoter. 


ny[)rr-radiiinL. . .8 

IsL Ouhir ft 

2d 

3d „ S 

4tli II 1 

/itli II ] 

ftMi I (» 


foot 8 72 iix'lies, 

II 0-44 

II 3-37 .1 

II 7 ‘08 II 

II 11-81 


Ucight of OlMMR-wurk. 

11 feet 10*28 iiichos. 
8 II S'.'i II 

7 II 0 11 

ft „ I-S „ 

2 I. 8 Oft ti 

1 II 10 I. 


To ISSS 0. A. Stevenson designed a form of lens 
Hpliori{;}i-l in tlie Iiorizontal and vertical sections, 
wliieli admits of the construction of lenses of in 
creased focal distance and powe.r without renuiring 
enlarged lanterns. Me pointed out that the spherical 
form Jos(‘s efficiency when siihtending at tlu' focus 
an angh' greater than 20'\ and designed his emii- 
angnlar prisms with an inclination outwards, which 
obviates all olnection, the arrangement causing less 
divergence and loss of liglit than with either the 
spherical or the Fresnel form. 

Clinracteri.sties. — 'S'arious distinctions are made 
in th(! characters of lights; (1) fixed lights; (2) 
revolving liglits, when at regular int*‘rvals tlic light 
a}jp('ar,s gradually, attains full l)nlUancy, and then 
gradually disappears; (3) flashing or occulting, 
.showing at eipial piu-iods either a Ihish or a sudden 
cclijise of a steady light ; (4) group- flashing, show- 
mg a group of Hashes followed by a long pcmiod of 
eclipse. V\-irious combinations of these (diaracters 
are made and the intervals varied. 'Phe flasluis are 
gent'i-.-i,liy not less than a half -.second duration, 
thongli in FraiKie they have been made one-t<*ntii 
of a second in I hc./r/occ/^///- type of uj)[»aratns, hut 
this duration has been foiuiii too short. Colour 
distiiK-tion is (miployeu for danger ;ir<-s and when 
other cliarai-teristics arc' not iivailahh*. lum r('- 
sorted to, the coloured Ih'muis ai(‘ rai.sed to the 
iutciusity of the white light by mirrors, <;oriden.siiig 
{irisms, or oilier means. F.^ficriim-nts show* tliat a 
whitiC h;ft-im is about four tiuu's strougiM* than a 
.similar red he.-uu -a didcn'uce sliglitly redeemed 
in fog. ( 'oloured lights are used as seldom as 
pos.silile ou account of tlieir reduced pow’cr, the 
ooloui', used h(‘iiig i-od, gnsm, ami oc.casionally 
violet, \\dicri used for floating lights, such as 
buoys and lightships, the colour green in Ihitish 
waters is employed cxclnsividy to maik wrecks. 

If the apiiiiratus revol\<‘.s, motion is 
prodiicisl geiieially by clockw-ork ami by th(‘ fall of 
ii vv<dglit. In the c.asc! of small apparatus, Mes.srs 
Steveu.son jiroduccd motion by im-ans of tin; heat 
from the burner revolving a fail. ith heav*y and 
higli H])ced apparatus it is usual to carry the rotat- 
ing parts in a trough of mercury ; hut in third ord<!r 
and sniiiller apparatus, roller or ball-fiearings are 
niore suitable, as being more econoiuhial and giving 
increased space in the lantern. 

Lanterns. -Tim lantern or framework of glass 
and metal enclosing the ligliting apparatus is an 
important part of lighthouse economy. The early 
lanterns had vertical and horizontal sash-hars ; hut 
in 183.") Alun Stevenson introduced diagonal frame- 
work wliich does not inttircept light in arty azimuth, 
and setaires a structure of great strength and 
rigidity. The jistrtigals are of gun-metal, 1 inch 
section, glazed with plate-glass \ inch thick. The 
first order hintern Ls 12 feet in diameter and 10 feet 
in heiglit of daylight, witli an outer and inner dome 
of eopiter. fn Scottish lighthouses storm-panes are 
always i» rtxidiness in case of breakage of a pane, 
but there is no instance of a lantern-pane being 
broken by the force of tlie w ind, though they are 
occasionally broken by birds or by stones being 
driven against them. 

Lighiiceepers. — At lighthouse stations on shore 
there are two keepers, while at rock stations there 
are generally four, one being always on shore by 
rotation. At electric light stations there are five 
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keepers, one being a ineidianical engineer; and 
where there is a tog-signal at any station, throe 
keepers are usually stationed. 

Uluviinants. — blarly lighthouses had on their 
summits chauliers in wlii(;h billets of wood or coal 
were burned. These were uncertain, if not mis- 
leading, guifles, as their apncaraiice varied with 
tlui condition of the atmosjffiere. In some cases 
they huriied 4(K) tons of coal yearly. Such coal 
lires survivexl in Scotland till' 1810, in England 
till 1822, and on the llaltic till lS-10. ( handles, 

though scldouj eraployi'd, were in use till 1834, and 
oil-lamps were known in cionnection with light- 
houses aho\it IGOO. Smeaton's famous Kddystone 
had no belter light than 24 tallow- candii-s, their 
combined pow-er being cijual to 07 standard i-amlles. 
'I he early lamj»s ha<l torch -likt) w’j(;ks, and the fuel 
Avas whale oil. 4 he Hat wick w-as an improvement ; 
but the himps ivcn* still unsatisfactory till Argand, 
about 1780, devised ilu^ cyliudrical Avick \)urner 
Avhich 'reulcre also is said to havt* discoA cicd. 
Carcel is due the arrangement for a regular How 
of oil over the burner, to Unmfoid tin; ideji nf con. 
ecntric Avicks, and to Arago and f resnel tlu' tonr- 
wick lamp. Alan Stevenson added a fifth wick and 
other lighthouse engiiusms inc'reased tlu^ number, 
tliongb with doubtful advantage. Sir .lames 
Douglass devised powerful mineral oil burners. 
Almost every kind of oil, animal and vegetable, 
has been used in ligbthons»‘s. Sperm oil was dis- 
jdaeed by colza in 1845 as tlie illuminant generally 
u.s(‘<l. In 1808 ('aptain Doty (hwisi'd imiltijile wick 
burners capable of consuming- paraffin ]>i-ojK.'i-|y, and 
in 1872, wlum Dlnibeartach came to be* lighted, 
jiaraffin was employed and thm-ealter was generally 
adopted elsewhere Avitb a(l\antage on tinaneial anil 
I)li(>togenic groumlH. ( 'oal gas was used in 1827 for 
a pier light at Troon, and a systmu of nniltiiilo gas 
jets Avas subs(!(jiiently develojii'd. 'I'lie ns(' of gas as 
an illuminant is, liowever, siddom achisable. The 
luminous intensity of th<‘ bc'am of lighf, from a 
dioptric apparatil.s is depemh-nt cbielly <m the 
intrinsic brighim'ss of the flame and n'of, on its 
total luiiiinouH inten.sity. Multiple Avick hnrners 
ami gas jets give Haines of small intrinsic bright- 
ness uotw'ith.standing their large to1,al intensity ; 
hut the principal systems of illumirialion now 
emjdoyed in liglithouses — petroleum vajiour, elec- 
tricity, and acetylene— give Hame.sof higli efficiency 
and of great intrinsic brightness. 

Oil Vapoar. - mineral oil vapour system 
first employed in France in 1808 is much used in 
modern lighthou.ses as giving a poAverful and highly 
efficient light. A spray of paraffin mi.vcd with air 
is injected into a heated valorising tube, and the 
resulting gas vapour is supplied to an incandescent 
mantle. On first igoiition the vaporiser is lieated 
by a subsidiary spirit flame, but afterAv-ards is kept 
heated by the mantle hiiiner. A small reservoir of 
compressed air charged by hand-pump provides the 
pressure for injection. 

Klectricitg Tliis illuminant has been adopted in 
many lighthouses in all parts of the Avorld, hut its 
use LS reserved generally for iinixirtant landfalls. 
Trial s1ioa\'s that during fog electru; light sufl'ers to 
a greater extmit than oil or gas, but the greuter in- 
tensity tibtainable and other advantages mm-(i than 
outweigh the loss in fog. Its first installation 
at Dungeness lighthouse in 1862 proved unsatis- 
factory. It Avas Huccessfully adopted at l^a H^ve 
in France in 18G3, and the first permanent installa- 
tion in England Avas at Soiitcr Point in 1871. 
Electri(‘,al engineering jiraetically springs from 
Wilde’s mngnoto-electric machine, and his first 
machine was used for experimental purposes by 
the Commissioners of Northern Liglithouses in 
18(5.^. More powerful machines have since been 
devised. Meritens’s alternators were used with 
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fjocKl results at the JhIo of May lightliouse in 1887, 
and were Kub.seu uently adoi)teu at other liglithouse 
installations. Two inachineH were UHe<l at the Isle 
of May, it being arranged that the current traiis- 
initted to tlie lantern could be varied at will, and 
that (luring fog tlie machines c(juld bti c(mpled and 
the full curnujt from ]>otli em})loyed. The oarlions 
wen! I '6 in<‘hes in diameter, with a core of pure 
graphit(‘ wlii(!li burned with great steadiness at the 
rate of 2 inches in an hour. With closed circuit 
each machirn; developc'd a current of 220 amperes 
40 volts Th(i actual candle-power being aliout 
2(), 000,000, the light was seen 80 per cent, more 
ofbui than a lirst-class revolving light. This Avas 
one of tin; most pow<u‘ful lights in the world. 
Heligoland liglitliouse also is very powerful. 

lncandesc,(uit (dectric lighting ^rom a lo(;al supply 
has been em])lov'(Ml at some harbour lights and 
occasionally for 'l)Uoys. On Oirvan yner, in S(!ot 
land, a number of lieclanchfi cells suoply suHi<uent 
ele(!tricity to light a .small filament lamj) made to 
flash by (dockwork. 'J'he (juantity of /in<‘ con 
sunu'd Is smn-ll, and as tin* batt«uy is iecup(‘ra.tiv(! 
there is no fading away of flu' light through time. 

Arc.i jflotr Acetylene giv(‘s a flame* of great in- 
f-rinsic brightness, and is mmdi employed as an 
illuminant for lighthouses. Tin* gas is su|)|)lied in 
cylinders under piv'ssure or disstdved in ac(*ton(‘, or 
is generated aiitomatutallv as re(iuired on tin* car- 
bid<5 fo water systcuu. It <!an t)e used with and 
without maaitle burrows, and in unattend(‘d light- 
hous(‘s is employed Avith mmdi suceess, both for 
the light and as an automatic fog signal. 

Utmftenih'd Luflils. -Oimol tht; most imjrortant 
(h‘,velo[Mu«uttH in lighthouse engim*ering in n'cent 
times has been the unatt(uided light, (sta* lliCAcoN). 

Platti* h^)ugt*re lighthouse!, (luernseiy, is the most 
complete iinattendi'd lighthouse in (‘xistence, and 
opens up new possibilities in lighthouse engineer- 
ing. It is built, on a dangerous reef of sunken 
rocks on<> mih! from shore, particularly liabh* t.o 
fogs. 'Pin! t.y[)e of roidi toAver ordinarily enaited at 
smdi situations Asnjuld have cost not h'.ss than 
.Ct)."),0()0 : but the eomplet.e installation pro]>osed 
and carried out in IhlO by I) (h St(!V«‘nson, 
Kdinburgh, cost CSuOO. 'Plu! tow(!r, 40 fe<‘t. high, 
is (snistructed of reinforccHl concrete in the form of 
an iiTcgular oc.t/agon, and contains an acetylene light 
aiitoiu.Ltic.ally extinguislu'd during daylight, and a 
pow(*rful sir<‘u P'dec.tric motors and air-comimi.ssors 
for the fog signal are installed in the tow<!r, and 
ari' coun(!cted Avith shoi't* by a specially designed 
heavily armouri'd submarini! cable. Ehnitric; poAver 
is i-(!C(!i\(!d from the machinery on shore, AA'hich 
includes tAA^o oil-migines driving three phase alter 
natoi’s. The .siren gives a blast mery 90 seconds, 
and is controlled from the shore. 

Aerial JafiJU houses. - When lighthouses are 
(lesigncil to assist aerial navigation the same 
princiiiles are u.sed as in the design of marine 
light hous(!s, the eharastic being given b) the sky 
and not entiiely to the horizon as in sea-lights. A 
lighthouse o]»t.ical a[)paratus is sometime.s designed 
to assist both marine and aerial naA'igation. 

Unnttf'nd ed lleaeons have noAv been 

equipped Avith automatic fog-guns Avhich are inde- 
pendent of poAver supplifsl from shore. These guns 
are oyairated by the I'xplosion of acetylene gas, and 
run for several months Avithout attention, giving as 
many as six explosions every minute. They add Auwy 
greatly to the utility of beacons. An inqmrtan't 
(levelopment in lighthouse (uigineering aauih made 
by Messrs Stevenson, Avho had been the first to 
sugg(!st that lights and thes(! fog-guns might l>e 
operated by Avireless control from a distance, and 
had already carried their suggestion into actual 
operation— in the installation on the Clyde of tAvo 
fog -guns sAvitched on juid off by AAureless control 


from shore, the apparatus being erected by the 
Marciuii Comjuiny, Avho added an arrangement to 
)revent interference from neighbouring instal- 
ations. 

Lufhtshlps. Light-vc.ssels are moored in situa- 
tions AA'here it Avould bc! impossible to erect a 
lighthouse. They are generally steel Khi}),s, 108 
feet in length betAveen perj)endit!ulars, and 28A f(!(‘t 
beam, and very strongly built. Early light-vessels 
had small lanterns siisjuunled from tlu! yard-arms. 
11. Stcven.son in 1H07 introduced a lantern sur- 
rounding the mast, and lightship lanterns, until 
recently, ha\'e been made on his plan. 'Phey are 
iioAv, hoAvever, usually phnied on the top of the 
uuist. Until Messrs Stevenson designed t.lie. Hugh' 
lightship with dioptric apparatus, all lloating lights 
had catoptric aj)puratus. 

The North i'tirr Lightshii*, at the mouth of the 
Forth, is moored by a Ijl inch studded chain cable 
and 8-ton anchor, as it is in a v(!rv exposed posi- 
tion, and the engines for tlu* fog sir(!n are driven 
by steam. 'I'he illuminant is accdyleiu!. 

When light- vessels are juovided Avith fog-signals, 
these signals can be sir(!ns, I'eeds, trum])ets, bells, 
gongs, and explosive guns. Submarine signalling- 
apparatus is sometimes .sui>])lied in addition. Most 
lightships haA'e a ci'caa' on board, but, small, un 
attended light.shij)s, designed by D iV tl. Steven- 
son, an! used Avith advantage in Aery exposed 
situations in Scottish and foreign AAUiters, and a\ ill 
co.st about .€8200 if e(]uip])ed Avith unatbiuded 
flu.sliiiig light and automatic fog-gun. 

— 'Ph(' av(!iage duration of fog on the 
Avhol(! Hritish coast, is only slightly over dOO hours 
ytiarly, though in .sonn* parts it reaches lOSO houis, 
Avhih* at some phus's in tin* rbiitJ'd States tin' 
aA^erage is 2220 liours. d'here are fcAV coast, light 
house stations Avhere a jdionic signal Avould not be 
of great service, us it is during dens<' fog, Avheii 
tin! most. j)OAverful lights ai(‘ ob.scun'd, that a V(‘ssel 
is in most danger; tin* only information it ca,n 
tin'll obtain as to its position is from such sigmils 
apart from soundings. A^anous instrunn'iits are 
used, .such as bells, gongs, Avhisth's, guns, tonit.e 
charges, .sound -rockets, reed trunqx'ts, sirens 
.sounded by compri'.sscd air, and submarine signtils. 
'I'hough bells are not t'lli'ctivc! signals, many are 
noAV in use. (longs, stnu'k by hand, are st ill (‘in 
[iloyed on Iniard .some lightships, but the .sound, 
though distinctiA’e, is not heard at any great dis 
tance. Steam Avhisth's are largcdy used in the 
Ibiited States, and guns and sound rockets arc still 
employed at a fcAv .stations. In tin* reed trumj>et 
a metallic r<*ed or tongue, IS inches long, 2A inches 
broad, and vuirying from H to if inch in thickne.ss 
at the free end, is madt* to vibrate by comjiies.sed 
air or steam bloAvn through it. 'Pjiis signal is 
ett'ectiAe, though not so poAverful as the siren. 

'Ponite chargi's are list'd at many stations in 
Britain. The charge con.sists of a small disc of 
dry cotton-])OAAuler surrounding a detonator of ful- 
minate comjiosition. 'bhe charge is hoisted above 
the lantern on a jib, and is connettted t,o a small 
electro- magnetic machine in the light room AA’hich 
fires the charge. An arrangement is madt! .so that 
the circuit diunot be closed until tlu; jib and charge 
are raised to the full height above the lantern. 
Recently, automatic acetylene guns Iuiao been 
introdu<!od in the Scottish lighthousi! service, 
Avhi(!h jKiHsess considerable advantage! ,)ver the 
tonite signals. Tonil,e charges cannot be fired 
oftener than every live minutes, are expensive to 
maintain, and require constant attention, Avhercas 
the acetylene guns can give several reports every 
minute, co.st little to maintain, and run for months 
at a time without att ention. 

The siren consists of tAvo (!ylinders having angular 
slots, one being fixed and tlie other free to rotate 
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within the fixed cylinder, the compressed air iin- 
aj^ainst the enclosecl sides of the slots causes 
the inner cylinder to revolve, the rapid passa^^e of 
one row of slots over the other produces a series 
of vibrations which giv(i the note desired, and notes 
of dill’erent pitch c-an alH<j be produced. The rota- 
tion is from loOO to 2000 times a minute, with air 
pressure at 20 lb, per square inch. A trumpet 
coverin^^ the mouth of the siren directs the sound 
in any require<l direction, usually against the wind. 
Tin; trumpet is sonietiines conical, 10 feed long, and 
<‘an be rotate<l horizontally and dij){)ed below the 
horizon, l^y means of a small motor, driven off 
tlm air HUj)j)ly, the siren is set in rotation before 
the coni[)ressed air is admitted, and thus the pitch 
of the note can be kept constant from the coni- 
me,n(!em<int of th(^ blast. At Ailsa Craig Messrs 
.St(»,venson adopt(al a central station, the compr(‘ss(Ml 
air at 7o lb. per square inch being conveyed to dis- 
t.'inces of and i mile respectively. 'J'hese signals 
are so arranged as not to sound together. As 
regards tlui distaiuic to which the c.ompiessed air is 
(•allied, this was a nmv departure in fog-signalling. 
The diajihorui is th(‘ signal used principally in 
Canada, and is on similar lines to the siren. 

Submarine fog-signals are employed chhdiy on 
lightships. A bell with a heavy lip is lowered 
from the ship in time of fog, and is struck by a 
claiipi^r actuated by a small air motor. Ordinary 
vessels are eipiipped with mimophone receivers, 
fixed on eaidi side of tlunr hulls below the w'ater- 
liiKi, the communicative- t<!l(*pliones being u-sually 
fitted up on the bridge. The position of the light- 
ship can MO far be located by the intensity of sound 
heard on the telephones. Hells have also Ixien 
nlaced on the sea liottom, operated by electricity 
l)y submarine cable, but a system of .striking the 
top end of a huig, submerged rod .seems to offei 
greater possibilities of success. 'I'hougli the advan- 
tage jiossessed by the water earriage of sound over 
air earriage is considerable in that the wind is no 
longer an adverse factor, there are disadvantages 
of tlu! HiibmarirKf sysbim which make the air car- 
riage sysbrni still tlie main fog-signal system. 

W'nrhss (Old Leader Cables. — Sevcu’al 

systems of wdudess signalling allbrd great henefit 
to the mariner during fog and thick weathei hv 
giving him his position. Om; is the Marconi 
sysUnn, winch was (*stal)lish<*d experimentally in 
lh22 at Irichkeith in Scotland. Energy is trans 
mitted from the island by 1-wo jiarabolie frames 
(!omp()sed of vertical wires, which focus the energy 
into single beams. The frames are revolved ami a 
(litl'erent Moise-codo letter is given out towanls 
each point of the compass. Sim]>le receiving 
apparatus is required on the ship, by which the 
mariner picks up the letteis transmitted in his 
direction. An entirely diirereiit .system is in use 
in the Ibiited States. These systems, however 
successful they may be, can sc.aicidy be expected to 
eliminate the use of .sound fog-signals transmitting 
direct to the ear of the seaman. The leader cable, 
invented by C. A. Stevenson in 1892, is established 
in the approaches to the harbours of New York, 
U.S. A., and Portsmouth in England. The cable 
is laid under water, and a ship having induction 
receiving apparatus can steer herself along the line 
of the cable, which leads her securely into port. 

Administration. — British lighthouses are man- 
aged bjf tlib Trinity House for England, and the 
Commissioners of I^orthern Lighthouses for Scot- 
land and the Isle of Man, the Board of Trade, by 
the Mercantile Marine Act of 1854, having; control 
in finance and other matters. Some colonial lights 
are also under the control of the Board of Tr^e. 
The Northern Lighthouse Board was constituted 
by Act of Parliament in 1786. The Trinity House 
is an older coriioration, being started as a benevolent 


institution for seamen. It is also th<i chief ])ilotage 
authority. In the United SUites of America the 
first a<-,t of Congress relating to lighthouses wtis 
passed in 1789, and the Idghthouse Board was 
reconstitutecl in 1852. In France the lighthouse 
administration is under a coinmi.ssioner controlled 
by the Minister of Public Works. In Canada, 
Sweden, and other countries tlie liglithouse service 
is under the Admiralty, a Minister of Marine, or 
a Public Works l)cf)artment, and in Spain the 
system of administration is similar to that in 
France. 

S(!c J. Sinoaton, Eddystone Liyhthovsr (1791); R. 
Stevenson, lidl Jior/c Lajhthouse (1824); Alan Steven- 
son, Skei-ryiunr Liyltthousr, with Notes on Lie/hthonse 
Illumination (1H4S), and Treatise on thr History, Con- 
struetion, and lllnniination of Eiyhtliouses '(1S.'")0); 
David Stevenson, Lii/hthouses (1864); M. Ij. Kcynaiid, 
AE 'niotre snr I ^elairayc et Ic Ealisaye drs C6tes de 
France (1864); L. Reiiard, Lrs Jdiarrs (18()7); M. E. 
Allard, M^moire snr I'lntensiti rt la Fortfe dra Phare,8 
(1876); Thomas Stevenson, Ijnihthoiise Construdinn and 
JUnmination (1881); JVl. L. Keynand, Phares et Balisea 
( 188;i) ; Minutes of Proci edoiys of the Inatitntxon of Civil 
Eiujineers ; and Proeeedoujs of 1 nternatumul Naviyation 
Gmujresscs. 

See Candi.e, Ei.kivi'kk! Light, 
Gas ( lliiATiNa and Lighting hy), Lamp.s, Lime- 
light, &c. 

(Fr. hfnir, Ccr. Blitz), tlni name 
given to the visible discharge of cdcctricity between 
one group of clouds ami another, or between the 
clouds and the ground. 'riiunder-clouds, well 
known hy their dark and lieavy look, belong 
usually to the cnmnlus type (see Clohds), and are 
found at all heights from cdose to or almost touching 
the gi'ound n; to about 6(KX) fc(d. But most of the 
summer tliuiuler-clouds in Great Britain float at 
an altitude of from 1000 to .’1000 feet. Gn elevated 
mountain-tops, 12,000 feet high or more, lightning 
and hail showers accom])any the passage of cirrus 
clouds over them. Lightning occurs iii three dis- 
tinct forms, commonly called forked-lightning, 
sheet -lightning, and hall-li^litning, th(‘ last class 
serving also as a convenient term for unex})lained 
phenomena. 

ForheddKjhtning appears as long flashes pass- 
ing from cloud to cloud or betw'eeii clouds and the 
ground. It gets its name from the apparently sharp 
oends it makes, hut most jihotographs of lightning 
show it in a wavy or ribbon-like form. Occasionally 
it splits into several branches at one or both ends. 



Photograph of Lightning (from Knowledye, June 3889). 


The.se flashes frequently pass between cloiids several 
miles apart, lengths of C, 8, and even 10 miles having 
been ooserved. The thunder which accompanies 
this form of lightning is due to the intense and 
sudden heat develojved in the path of the discharge 
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expanding the air witli explosive rapidity. Ae 
sound travels slowly compared witli electricity and 
light, the noise from dilferent parts of the flash 
reaches the ear in succession, and aided by echoes 
from the clouds, pioduces the prolonged rolling of 
the tlmiubtr peal. The distance away of the flash 
can be estimated by the time between the flash and 
the beginning of the thunder, eveiy 5 seconds being 
e(jnivalent to 1 mile ; 50 seconds or 10 miles is the 
greatest observed interval at which thunder has 
been heard. 

SJtect-lighining, sometimes called summer-light- 
ning, is a frequent accompaniment of w’arm weather 
in l^m[»erate climates and an almost daily pheno- 
menon in most troi)i(‘.al regions. It appears as a 
ditlnse glare lighting np a whole cloud, is often of a 
r(5(ldisli colour, and is believed to be due t«) flis- 
eliarges of feebler intfmsity tlian those causing 
foiked-lightning. It may oeeasionally })e merely 
the rollection on the clouil of a distant tliunderstorm 
invisible to the sjuictaior. 

liall-lightutuff is an as yet unexplained ])heno- 
monon ; forked and sheet lightning aie the gigantic 
analogues of the sj)ark and glo^v from an electric 
machine, Init nothing resembling the slow-moving, 
Inminons j^lobe describeil by those who have seim 
ball-lightning has over been }»rodnced artiliinally. 
'Phe hall has lieen estimated at from a few inches 
to<*v(‘ra yuid in diameter; and, while not aflbeting 
anything that it <loeH not directly touch, acts like 
an exjtlosivi! slu'll on any solid body in its track, 
throwing down walls, making holes several feet 
deeji in the ground, or jilougliing long trenches; 
sometimes disappearing with a loud report, at 
otlioiH gra<lnally getting smaller till it vanishes. 
This destrnetive and darme.rons form of lightning is 
Jia])jiily very rate. Allied to lightning is St KImo’s 
Fii(! (q.v.). See Arthur I’arnell, The Action of 
Lifjhtnnnj ( IHS‘2). 

Death by Li(jkt)tin(j is generally instantaneous, 
and is probably always caused by the .sho(d< to 
the brain and nervous system. The jaist-mortem 
appearances are extrermdy variable. Sometimes 
no maiks of injmy are found; but more often 
lae.(!rations, bruises, Inirns, and ociiasionally even 
iract.nies of bones aie 2 >iesent. 'I'be clotbe.s may 
be Iniriit oi toin, even when the snifaceof the body 
is not injured ; metallic substances on the person 
may be fused, and steel magnetised. When the 
a(!cidout is not imnuMl lately falal, the conse,(iuenees 
arc still more varialde, ; insensibility, paralysis, 
burns, wounds, loss of hair, eruptions on the skin, 
hicmoi rhagtis, loss of si»eecli or ol one or moie of the 
spei-ial senses, may all occur. 'I'he treatment must 
be directed to the special symptouis, which are liable 
to gieal. variations. The general treatment is that 
for .shook, Moderate warmtli should be aflbrded 
in order to prevent loss of beat fr<mi the body. 
Tims t,hc body should he well covered, and as soon 
as possible j»laced in a bed in which bob water-botlles 
have been put. Also if the breathing is suspended 
or feeble r<;conrse shouhl be had to one of the 
methods of artificial respiiation. These means 
should bo fully tiied, as respiratoiy action has 
boon restored afbei more than an hour’s .suspension. 

I.,IOHTNIN(}-0()NI)U(;toii (Fr. pamtonnerre, Ger. 
fUitzableiter). 'Plie ofqect of a lighbning-cou- 
duc.tor is twofold : lirst, and most important, to 
drain away the electricity from passing clouds and 
thus prevent the occnrience of lightning in its 
neighbourhood ; and secondly, when unable to do 
this, to receive and convey to earth the lightning- 
flash without damage to the building to wliic.b 
it is attached. The first object i^s fest secured 
by the lightning condnetor being a sharp-pointed 
metallic rod standing clear above all surrounding 
buildings, trees, &c. ; while the .second necessitates 
its having considerable diameter to carry the short- 


lived but intense current produced by the flash : 
both require that it should be in thorough metallic 
connection with the earth. The action of the 
lightning-conductor may be illustrated by an 
electric machine. When the machine is in action 
the prime conductor, which corresponds to the 
thunder cloud, discharges a rapid succession of 
flashes or sparks ; but if a pointed metallic rod is 
held near it all sparking ceases, the electi icily is 
drawn off silently as fast as it is generated by the 
fnochine, while iii a ball or blunt rod is placed near 
the conductor in thorough connection with the 
ground the sparks will pass to it as the easiest pas.s- 
age to earth. Good cojipin- is almost six tiuu's better 
a comluctor of electricity than iron, and therefore 
lightning-conductors are usually made of copfier ; 
but they may be equally well construeted of iron if 
made 2A times the diameter, so as to equalise their 
condm-ling power. For ordinary buildings the dia- 
meter of the rod should be at least ^ inch for copper 
or G inch for iron ; lighthouses and similar exposed 
buildings are usually fitted with copper conductors 
I inch in diameter. Instead of a solid rod, wire- 
ro))e of equivalent si/e is frequently used for con- 
vmiicmce of adjustment to the bniklings. The top 
of the eoTidiictor, always a solid rod, einls in a blunt 
point snrronndiid a few inches down by three or 
tour sharp points projecting obliquely upwards, hut 
not rising as high as the top ; these points ouglit to 
be platinised or gildoil to prevent oxidation. The 
lod must project higher than any otlier part of the 
building. Jt lias lit^en found that, roughly sjieaking, 
a lightning-conductor jwotects from direct flashes a 
conical space equal to its height with a radius at 
the base of double its height. Thus, a rod standing 
(> feet above* the gable end of an onlinary house 
will protect tin* roof ridge for 12 feet along, hut if 
the house is more than 12 feet broad will not pro- 
tect the other gahle. All large masses of inel-al in 
a building, more especially the roof-gn tiers, should 
be connected with the ligiitning-eondnctor, as they 
may otherwise form a broken connection to earth 
amt conduct the lightning with dangerous Ki)arking 
at the breaks. Sharp bends must be avoided in the 
eondnetor, and any joins in it should be biased, or 
emlM>dd<‘d in a large mass of .solder, so us to avoid 
any risk of heating at the junction liy impm-fect 
contaet. Ferhaps the most imnortant part of the 
lightniiig-eonductor, and certainly the part in which 
it is most difhcult to ensure satisfactory arrange- 
ment and workmanship, is the connection to earth. 
Dry eartli is practically a lum-coiulnctor of elecAri- 
city ; damp earth is a modeiatidy good conductor, 
and, being of inlinite area compan'd with any light- 
Tiing-coiiductor, can safely recreive any discharge. 
'I'lie problem therefore is to make a satisfactoiy 
jnn<;tion with a suHiciently large area of damp soil. 
This is usually done by attaching to the lower end 
of the liglitning-condnetor a Inass plate about a 
yard square, and huryiiig it in a damp spot sur- 
rounded by gas-coke. Sometimes the lightning- 
conductor is conm'cteil to an iron water or drain 
pipe, hut not a gas-pipe, as the risk of setting fire 
to the gas from a spark at a break must not 1^* 
incurred. A faulty earth connection nmke.s a light- 
ning-conductor worse than useless. Every large 
building requires more than one conductor, and 
perfect safety can only he ensured by a town or 
district having a snfl’icient number of conductors to 
drain pa.s8ing thunder-clouds of their el(?ctricity 
and prevent flaslies from ever occurring. The 
first lightning-conductor was erected by Benjamin 
I Franklin on his own hou.se in Philadelphia in 1752. 
See hooks by Sir Oliver Lodge and Killingworth 
Hedges. 

Liohtning-PRINT.s are appearances sometimes 
found on the skin or clothing of men or animals 
that either have btjen struck by lightning or have 
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been in the vicinity of the stroke, and are currently 
believed to Ije pictorial representations of surround- 
inj^ objects or scenery. The existence of such 
prints appears, from a theoretical point of view, 
liiglily improbable, as the essential conditions of 
forming a photographic image are wanting; still, 
several apparently well - authenticated instances 
have been recorded, one or two of which may 
serve to give a general idea of what is meant by 
liglitning prints. On the 14th of November 1830 
lightning struck the Chat/.an of Benatonnicre, in 
La Vend6e ; at the time a lady happened to be seated 
on a chair in the salon, and on tlie back of her dress 
were })riuted minutely the ornaments on the back 
of tin; chair. In September 1857 a peasant-girl, 
while herding a cow in the department of Seine- 
et Marne, was overtaken by a thunderstorm. She 
look refuge under a tree; and the tree, the cow, 
and In'.rsclf were struck with liglitning. The cow 
was killed, but she recovered, ami, on loosening 
li»;r dress for the sake of respiring freely, she saw 
a picture of the cow upon her breast. These anec- 
dotes are typical of a great mass of otliens. They 
tell of metallic objects printed on the skin, of 
clothes while being worn receiving impres.sions of 
rndglibouring ohjeeis, or of the skin lniing pictured 
witli surrounding scenery or objects during thunder- 
storms. One object very generally spoken of as 
being printed is a neighbouring tree. This may 
be a(iconnt-ed for by supposing tliat the lightning- 
discharge has taken ]dace on the skin in the form 
of the electric brush (see El,ECTHlf;iTY), which has 
the .strongest possible resemblance to a tree, and 
tliat this being imprinted on the skin by a slight 
cliarriiig of the tissues in its track has Jed observers 
to confound it witli a neighbouring tree. Of other 
prints it would be dillicult to give a satisfactory 
account, though observers have done something in 
imitation of them. When a c.oin is placed on glass 
and a stream of sparks poured on it from a jxiwer- 
ful electrical machine, on the glass being breathed 
upon after its removal a distinct image of the coin 
is tiaced out by tlie dew of the breath. The parts 
of the glass surface in contact with the metal 
haling reccdviid a ditlerciit charge from the rest, 
a selective action by the glass on the dew of the 
breath takes pla<!e ; ‘hut this is very ditlereiit from 
the pm’Mianenti image of the anecdote. With all 
(lu(! allowance for tlie ])ossible printing- power of 
liglitning, tlie accounts given of it in most cases 
hear (he stamp of exaggeration. 

Use of, in Pti umo Wohship, a practice 
v/hich prevailed in the .lewisli (Exod. xxv. 31 39) 
and ill most of the ancient ridigions, and whicli is 
retained both in the lioinau and in the Oriental 
chnrclie.s. Tin*, use of lights in the iught-Bervice.s, 
and in subterranean churches, such as those of the 
earlv (Jhristians in the catacombs, is of course easily 
iriti'higible ; hut the practice, as hearing also a sym- 
bolical allusion to the ‘ Light of the World ’ and to 
the ‘ Light of Faith,’ was not conJiried to occasions 
of necessity, hut ap}>earH to have hcou from an early 
time an accouiiianiment of Christian worship, e.spo- 
cially in connection with the sacraments of baptism 
and the eucharist. The time of the service in which 
lights are used has varied very much in difterent 
ages ; but eventually it was extended to the entire 
time of the mass. In other services, also, lights 
have been used from an early period ; e.f^. lighted 
tajiers W(*re placed in the hand of the newly baptised, 
a usage .still retained in the Homan Catholic Church. 
Two candles are de, rigueur at mass, and four at 
high mass ; but the most profuse use of lights is 
reserved for Benediction, and other services con- 
nected with the Exposition of the Host. The usage 
of hles.sing the Paschal Light is described at Holy 
Week. The material used for lights in churches is 
either oil or wax ; the latter in penitential seasons. 


and in services for the dead, being of a yellow colour. 
An oil lamp always burns in a Homan (’atholic 
church to indicate the presence of the Host in the 
tabernacle on the altar. In the Anglican Church 
candlesticks, and in some iii.stances candles them- 
selves, are retained in many chuiclies, on the com- 
munion table, hut in the majority of instances they 
are not lighted. The use of lights, except where 
reipiired £oi giving liglit, has been declared illegal 
more than once since 1855. In tlie Pi esby terian 
and Independent churches the symbolical use of 
liglit.s is lejccted as .snjieistitiouH. 

LigiliS Charles Jo.sepii, PiiiNCE de, son of an 
ini]>erial held- marshal whosi^ seat was at Ligne, 
near Tournai, was liorn at Hru.ssels, ‘23d JMay 
1735, and as an Austrian soldiei served at Ktdin, 
Ijeutlitm, Hoclikireli, itc,, in the wai of the l»ava- 
rian Succession, and under London al- the siege of 
Belgrade (1789). Meanwhile he had niidi'i taken 
various diplomatic niUsious and lei'eived niunerons 
distinctions. A Belgian hy^ hiilli, an Anstiian 
subject, the favourite of Maiia Tlieiesa and (’ath- 
aiine of Kus.sia, the friend of Fiederiek the Creat, 
Vidtaire, Housseau. he was ahvays a most welcome 
giie.st at the court of Versailles and in the Paris 
salons. He died 13tli December 1814. Of his 
litei-ary vvork.s, posthumous and other, a cmiteiiary 
edition was published in 1914 et scq. 

Lignin. See Cellulose. 

Lignites or Brown Coal, a mineral substance 
of vegetahh; origin, like eommon coal, hut dill'eriiig 
from it in its more di.stinctly fibrous or woody 
formation, wliieli is sometimes so perfect that the 
original structure of the wood can he diseerned with 
the inicro.scope, whilst its external form is also not 
inliomieiitly yreserveil. In this state it is often 
called Wood Coal ; and it sometimos o(‘cnrs so 
little mineralised that it may be used for tlie pur- 
poses of wood, as at Vitry on tin; hanks of the 
Seine, where the woodwork of a house has been 
marie of it. From this to the most perfectly niin- 
eialised state it occurs in all diflerent stages. It 
is often brown or brownish black, more rarely gray. 
It burns without swelling or running, with a weaker 
llame than coal ; emits in burning a .smell like tliat 
of peat, and leaves an asli more rosenihling that of 
wood than of coal. Wherever itocenrs in snllicient 
ahiindanee. it is used for fuel, although as a rule 
very inferior to eommon eoal. Lignite ocmirs sjiar- 
ingly in Britain — the chief locality being Bovey 
'fracey in Devonshin*, where it lias long been 
Avorked. The principal repository of lignite in 
Europe is the Oligocene System (q.v. ) of (Ji*rmany, 
in which some of the beds attain a great tlii(d<ness. 
Over the eastern slopes of the Hoeky Mountains 
lignite is witlely distributed, hut the beds are rarely 
thick enough to be of economic iniportarice. Thin 
beds of lignite are associated with the oligocene 
basalt rocks of Iceland (where it is knoAvn as 
‘ Surtur- brand ’) and t he Faeroe Islands, just, as is 
the case with the similaL' formations in Antrim anil 
Mull. 

Unlike wood, it is soluble in nitric acid and in 
alkaline hypochlorites, and refractory to eii.nstic 
potash .solution ; in the latter respect it resembles 
coal, which is, however, not soluble in hypo- 
chlorates. 

Lignum Rliodii. See Uonvolvulus. 
Lignum Vita*. See Guaiacum. 

Ligny, a Belgian village, 13 miles by rail NE. 
of Charleroi, famous for the defeat of the Prussians 
under Blueher by the French under Napoleon, lUth 
June 1815, the same day' on wliicli Ney’s cominund 
was engaged with the British under Wellington 
at Quatre-Braa. Tlie Prussians lost 12,000 men 
and 21 cannon ; the French, 7000 men. 

Ligonyi. See Elgon. 
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LiiSUblv a genus of 'I’ape-womis ( q. v. ) externally 
unsegrtienle<l, parasitic in birds. 

a scale at the toj) of the leaf base, as 
in grasses. 'J'lie corona in the daffodil and oilier 
Anmr\ llidacca* may be the combined ligules of the 
petfils. 

Li|U:uliflor«e. See Compont.®. 

Lijfiiori* St Alkonso Mapia de, founder of 
tin; order of Liguorians or liedein])torists, was born 
of a noble family at Naples, 27th September lUOG, 
and embraced the jirofe.ssion of the law, which, 
iiowever, he suddenly rcdinmiished to devote him- 
self entirely to a ndigious life. He received priest’s 
orders in 172r>, and in 1732, with twelve com- 
panions, founded the association now called by his 
name. In 1762 he was appointed Bishop of Sant’ 
Agata dei tJoti, in the kingdom of Naples, an<l bis 
life as a bishop was a model of the pastoial (;liar 
a(;ter ; but shrinking from the re.sponsihilities of 
such an ofHce he resigned his see in 1775, after 
which date he returned to his order and continued 
to live in the same simple aust(*rity as had 
characterised his early life. He died at Nocera dei 
1‘agani, August 1, 1787, and was canonised in 1839. 
Liguori is orn; of the most voluminous and most 
popular of (Catholic tli(;ologi(!al writers. His works 
emlirac.e almost every department of theological 
learning -divinity, casuistry, exegesis, history, 
canon law, hagiography, asceticism, and ' even 

f metry. His correspondence also is voluminous, 
lut is almost ent-irely ori spiritual subjects. The 
minciples of casuistry exjdained by Liguori have 
be«3n received with much favour in the modern 
Roman schools ; and in that church his moral 
theology, which is a modilication of the bo-calle<l 
‘ |irohal>iliHtic, systmn ’ of the age immediately 
before his own, is largely used in the direction of 
consciences (see (JA.suiSTIlV ). Liguori’s 
Monilis (8 vols. ) Inis been reprinted numberless 
times, as also most of his ascetic works. The most 
complete edition of his works (in Italian and Latin) 
is that of Monza (70 vols.). They have been trans- 
lated entire into French and German, and in great 
part into Fnglish, Spanish, Polish, I've. 

Tlui LKilTouiANs, called also Ukdkmptotilsts, 
are a conpjregation of missionary priests founde<i 
by Liguori in 1732, and approved by J*oj)e Bene- 
di(!t XlV. in 1750. 'I'lieir olqect is the religious 
instruction of the iieoph; ajid the reform of public 
morality by perioclically visiting, preaching, ami 
li(;aring <;onfessions, with the consent and under the 
diiection of the parisli cleigy. Their instructions 
ai<; ordenid to he of the plainest and most Him])lo 
character, and their ministrations are entirely 
witlu)ut pomp or ceremonial. The congrtigation 
was founued originally in Naj)lea, but it afterwards 
exUmded to (Jermany, Switzerland, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Kngland, Ireland, North and South America, 
and Auslialia. 

See till! lafe l>y liis follower 'rannoia (1770; Eiig. tian.s. 
1848); and those hy (Jisler (1887), Hiigskron (1887), 
Villecourt (1808), Bortlic (1900; traus. by (’astle, 1906), 
and Augot de.s llotours (1016). 

Lilfiiria. See Genoa, Rome, Italy. 

Li HllllJlf ClIlllllK^ (’hinese .statesman, was Iiorn 
26th January 1823, rose to be governor of Kiaiigsii 
(1861), and with ‘ (diinese ' Gordon (q.v.) drove out 
the Taipings. He fouuded tlie Gliinese navy, juo- 
moted the mercantile nianiie, and at the disastrous 
war with Japan (1894) was chief minister. He 
wjis dismissed and restored, negotiated peace, 
and visited Europe in 1896. He intrigued with 
Russia, and in 1900 left his post at Canton to take 
p.’irt in the negotiations with the powers. He died 
/th November 1901. See Lives hv Sir R. Iv. 
Douglas ( 1895), Michie ( 1903), Mrs Little (1903), 


and J. O. P. Bland (1917), as well as his own 
Memoirs^ edited by Foster ( 1913). 

Lilac ( Syrbiga ), a genus of Oleacese (q.v. ). The 
common Lihic (S. vulgaris) is a native of Hungary 
and the Balkan Peninsula. The flowers grow in 
large conical panicles ; are of a bluish ‘ lilac ’ 
colour, purple or white, and have a very delicious 
odour. The leaves are a favourite food of can- 
thaiides. The bitter extiac.t of the unripe cap- 
sules has very maikod tonic and febrifugal pro- 
pertie.s. The wood is fine grained and is usecl for 
inlaying, turning, and the )uaking of small articles. 
A fragrant (ul can be ol>tained from it by distilla- 
tion. The Gliinese Lilac {S. chi)ic'nsis) htiH larger 
llowcrs, but Avith less powiM-fiil odour, and the 
Persian Lilac {S. pcrsica) has narrower leaves, 
Roth are often plaiiL'd in gardens and jdcasure- 
grounds. Tbeie are many other spccie.‘j, esjiecially 
in SW. China. 

Lilburiie, John. See Licvellekm. 

LilisiCCiC« a natuial order of monocotyledons, 
containing about 2500 known species. They aie 
most nuiuciou.s in the waiim;r paits of the tem- 
pmate zones. They are mostly herbaceous plants, 
with bulbous or tuberous, sometimes libious loots ; 
rarely sliiubs or ticc.s. The shiuliby and aibores- 
ceiit spimics are mostly tropical. 'I’lie stem is .siinidc, 
or brarieliing towards Hn* loj), leafless or leafy. Tlie 
leaves are simple, generally narrow, sometimes 
cylindrical, sometimes iistniar. The tloweis aic 
generally huge, with six-cleft or si\-toothed jieri- 
anth, and giow singly or in sjiikes, racemes, umbels, 
beads, or panicles. The stamens are six, opjiosite 
to the segments of the perianth ; the jiistil has a 
superior tliree-eelled, many-seeded ovary, and a 
single style. The fruit is succulent or caiisular ; 
the seeds packed one upon another in two rows. 
This order contains many of our finest gaiden, 
greenhou.se, and hotbouse lloweis, as lilies, tulijis, 
dog’s-tooth violet, lily of the valley, tuberose, ciown 
imperial and other fritillaries, hyacinths, illoriosa 
superha ; many species useful for food, as garlic, 
onion, leek, and othci sj^ecicsof Allium, aspaiagus, 
the Qiiamash or Biscuit Root {Camassia (’srnlenia) 
of North America, the 'I'i {(lordyliiw termiuahs) 
i>f the South Seas, An*. ; many species valuable in 
medicim*, as s(|iii]l, abx's, iSic. ; and some valuable 
for the fibre which the leavc'.s yield, as New Zealand 
Flax {Phormium imax) and species SanseAuera. 

Lilieiicroil, Dktlev von, German ])oet and 
novelist, was Imru at Kiel, .3d June 1844. He 
fought as a Prussian officei in the wars of 18t)6 and 
1879-71 ; retired, as a cajhain, ‘ l)ecause j)f wounds 
and debt.’ After some time in Ameiica, Avbere he 
hoped in vain for military employment, he returned 
to Germany and lived, at fir.st in the civil service 
and afbeiAvards in retirement, mo.stly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hamburg. He died, a i)oor man, 22d 

ly 1909. His best work is probably not, as he 
himself thought, Poggfral (1896), an' epos of the 
Don Juan cla.ss, nor Jiis prose tales, but his lyiics 
and halla<l.s— tragic, humorous, and melancholy ; of 
war, the chase, and love, ’riiesehave a diiectness, 
a freshness, courage, strength, colour, and melody 
that place him at his best first among the Gorman 
poets of his time. See Life by H. Spiro (Berlin, 
1913). 

Lilith. See Adam. 

Lillee (Flemish ify/.v.W), a manufacturing town 
.nd fortress of France, chief town of the depart- 
ment of Nord, h 8ittiate<l on a sub-tributary of 
the Scheldt, in a fertile district, 66 miles by rail 
SE. of Calais. Lille derives its name from the 
castle around which it originally arose, which from 
its position in the midst of niai'shes was called 
L’lsle. It wa.s founded early in the 11th century 
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by tlie counts of Flandeis. From 1305 it was 
mortgaged to France, but passed to Burgundy in 
1305. Louis XIV. conquered the town in 1667, 
and, though it was iecai)tured by Mailborough and 
Prince Kugene in 1708, the Austiiuns restored it 
in 1713. In 1792 it Bucoesafully resisted the deter- 
mined attacks of the Austrians. It Avas in German 
hands in 1914-18. The old fortifications have been 
for the most iiarl. levelled. The town is modern built, 
and possesses few notable buildings except tb(‘ 
church of Notre Dame (1855), and the town-hall 
(burned in 1916) with the museum, the famous 
VVicar collection of drawings by the Old Masters, 
and a library. I’he principal institiitions are a 
(’atholic ‘ free university,’ independent faculties of 
medicine, science, &c. , technical schools, a mu.sic 
school, and an academy of ait. Lille is a great 
textile centre: the s])inning of linen and cotton, 
the manufactuie of damask, cloth, tulle, tickings, 
Ac., of tobacco, beer, pajier, sugar, machinery, 
and oil, dyeing, bleaching are the chief industries. 
1 'op. ( 1 872 ) 1 52, 775 ; ( 1 886 ) 151 ,397 ; (1911) 

217,807; (1921 ) 2(10,952. 

Lill<‘bO]lll<% a town of Noimandy. on the 
Bolbee, 28 miles WNW. of Boucn by rail. The 
Julia Jiona of the Homans, it has very interesting 
remains of a Homan tlu'atn’, laid open in 1812; a 
15t.h-ceiitury church, and a ruined castle of William 
the (kmqueror. Pop. 6000. 

Lillilnillcro« oi bii.LiiiUKi.KUO, the famous 
nolitical ballad lliat sung James 11. ‘out of three 
Kingdoms.' A scuriilous attack on the Irish 
leciuits, it IS said to have been written by l..ord 
Wharton in 1686. 'Phc tune, ascribed to Henry 
PiMcell, seems to be Irish. 

IJlhL Gkoikjk, Fnglish dramatist, was born in 
London on ‘1th l^'chruaiy 1693, ami died on 3d 
S('j)tembcr 1739. Whilst carrying on the business 
of a ]'cw(‘ller in London In* wrote seven plays, 
Iwoof which are lieciuently printed in colli'ctbuis 
of acting plays. 'I'liese are Fated Cur/usi/t/ (1736) 
and George Jianiu'cll \ both admiralilv con- 

sti noted and with tiuly tragic conclu.sions, tliough 
tin* language is in Hated Jind conventional. Ilis 
Arden of Fcucrslaon (written in 1736, not published 
(Jll 1762) is a Aieak version of the old anonymous 
])lay bearing the same litle (1592). Apaii from 
the tragic iinality of his ]>lays, Lillo deseives 
mention for his taking his characters from mi«ldle- 
class lifo, ami for his influence in Kuropi‘an drama. 
For long it Ava,s an old custom to acl- Ge.orge Barn- 
well in certain Tiondon theaties on the night after 
Christmas and on Easter Monday. 

Lilly, William, astrologer, was born at Dise- 
worth, Leicestei shire, 1st May 16()2. He Avas 
educated at Ashby -de-la-Zouc;he, and in 1620 found 
his Avay to London, Avhere for seven years he 
served an ancient citi/en, marriiul his Avidow, and 
on her death in 1633 obtained a fortune of £1000. 
He noAv turned to astrology, soon acquiring a 
considerable, fame and laige profits as a caster 
of nativities and a predictor of future events. 
In 1634 he obtained peirnissiou from the Dean 
of Westmin.ster to search for hidden treasure 
in the cloisler of Westminster Abbey, but Avas 
driven from his midnight work by a storin, which 
he ascribes to demons. From 1644 till his death 
be annually issued his Merlimis Angl 'mis^ Junior^ 
containifig vaticinations, to Avhich no small iin- 
nortance Avas attached by many. In the Civil 
War he attached himself to tlie pailiarnentary 
party as soon as it promised to be Bucces.sful, and 
was rewarded Avith a pension, but it is highly 
unlikely that his own accounts of his intimacy Avitli 
Lenthall, Whitelocke, Ashmole, and others are 
trae. After the Restoration he was for some 
time imprisoned, on the supposition that he was 


acquainted with the secrets of the Republicans ; 
but being set free, he retired to the country. He 
Avas again apprehended on suspicion of knowing 
.something of the causes of the great fire of London 
in 1666. He died, 9th June 1681, at his estate at 
llersham in Surrey. Lilly Avrote nearly a score of 
works on his favourite subject, Avhich are of no 
value whatever, exce[>t to illustrate the knavery 
of their autlior and the ciedulily of his country- 
men. Dr Nash’s judgment of him as ‘a time- 
serving rascal ’ may bi; allow ed (,o stand — he Avas 
gibb(itcd by Butler under the name of Sidrophel. 
See bis oavu Htstorij of Ids Jdfe and Times ( 1715). 

Lily {Ldium), a genus of plants of the natural 
order Liliaccjc, containing a number of species much 
prized for the .size and beauty of their (lowers. 
The jierianth is bell-shaped, and il.s segments are 
often bent back at the extremity. The root is a 
scaly bulb, the stem herbaceous and simple, often 
several feet high, bearing tlie (lowers near its 
summit. The White Lily {J.. candid urn ), <i native 
of the Levant, has been long cultivated in gardens, 
and much sung by jioets. It has large, ])ure 
white flowers, as much prized for (heir fragrance 
as for their beauty. I’he Orange Lily ( L. bulhi- 
fcrnni), a native of the south of Eurojie, Avith large, 
erect, orange-coloured floAvers, is a well-known and 
very shoAvy ornament of tin; (lower-gartlen. The 
Martagon or 'rurk’s Cap Lily (X. Martugon), a 



a, LUium testaceum ; ft, TAlinm. dialcedonicum, Scarlet 
Turk’s Cap. 

native of tlie south of Europe, and allied siiecies 
with verticillate leaves and drooping flowers, are also 
common in gardens. L. chalcedouicAim, a native of 
the Levant, is a very brilliant species, and has been 
ill cultivation about 390 years. The Tiger Lily [L. 
tigrmnm) is a native of China, remarkable for the 
axillary buds on the stem ; and some very fine 
species are natives of North America, as L. superhuni, 
which grows in marshes in the United States, has 
a stem 6 to 8 feet high, and reflexed orange floAvers, 
spotb^ with black ; L. canadeiise, &c. Several 
very fine species have been introduced from Japan, 
as L.Japoidcmn, L. speciosurn, and L. lancifolium. 
The imlbs of L. pomponium and L. Martagon are 
roasted ami eaten in Siberia. That of L. eandiduvi 
loses its acridity by drying, roasting, or boiling ; 
Avhen cooked it is viscid, pulpy, and sugary, and 
is eaten in some parts oi the East. Lilies are 
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generally nropagated by oilbet bulbs. A single scale 
of the bull) will, however, sutbce to produce a new 
plant, or even part of a scale, of which skilful 
gardeners avail tlieniselves. — 'I’he name lily is often 
populaily extended to flowers of other genera of 
the same order, and even of allied orders. For 
Idlv of the Nile, see AUUM. See also Fleuji-dk-lis. 

Lily, (iuM NTIC (Duri/nntlics cuxeLsa), of Aus- 
trjilia, a plant of the natural order Amaryllidacete, 
will) lloweiingstem 10 or J 4, sometimes ‘20 feet high, 
l)(!ai ing at top a cluster of laige crimson blossoms. 
I'he stem is leafy, the largest leaves near the 
root. 'I’his plant is found on both the mountains 
and the sea-coa.st of New South Wales, and is of 
splendid beauty. It is remarkable for its veiy 
abundant secretion of nectar. The fibre of its 
leaves has been found e.xcellent for ropes and for 
textile fabrics 

Lily of the Valley {ConvaUaria), a genus 
of plants of the natural order Liliaceje, having 
terminal racemes of flowers ; a white, bell-shaped, 
or tubular fl cleft or 6 toothed perianth ; a 3 celled 
ovary, with two ovules in each cell, and a succu- 
lent fruit. The species commonly knoAvn as the 
Lily of the Valley (6’. majtths), the Maiblmm or 

Mayflower of 
the Cermans, 
grows in bushy 
places and 
w o o d .s i n 
KurojXi, the 
Noi til of Asia, 
and North 
America, and 
has a leafless 
scajie, Avith a 
racenu'of small 
flowers turned 
to oiui side. It 
is a universal 
favouiite, on 
account of its 
pleasing ap- 
pearance, tin* 
fragrance ol its 
(lowers, ami 
th(> early sea- 
.son at Avbi(‘h 
they amieai. It, is therefore' very oft(‘n cultiv.ateel 
in gaulens, nnd forced to earlieu flowuu’ing in hot- 
houses. V^'lnelies jire in cultivation wilb u'tl, 
variegated, :uul double flowers. 'I’lie berries, the 
root, and the Ibovers have a muist'ous, latter, 
and sonuswhat acrid taste and imrgaliAe ami 
diuretic (‘fleets. The smell of the flowers Avbeii in 
large (luantity, and in a close apartment, i.s nar- 
cotic. l)ri(>d and })ow'dered, they become a st(;r- 
uutat/Oiy. d’be (‘sleenied Euu d or of the French is 
a water (listilled fiom the floAvens. Allied to Lily 
of the Valley is Solomon’s Seal ((|.v.). 

Lily, .lollll, eupbnist. See LylY. 

Lilyha^iiiii. S('.e Maicsal.\. 

Lilye, or Lii.v, W I i.r.l AM, ebissical grammarian, 
was born at Odilmm, in Hampshire, about Hbf), 
and educated at Oxford, bc'ing eleeted demy of 
Magdalen in 1480. Having taken liis B.A. degree 
he travelled to the East ; and at Uhodes, then the 
home of the Knights HospiLillers, be learned 
Greek from refugees fnuo Constantinople. He 
afterwards spent some time studying Cieek and 
Latin in Rome and Venieo, ami returned home about 
1509. After teaeliing for a Avbile privately in I.on- 
don he avos appoiute(l (1512) liy Defui Cole't the fust 
head-master of the new St Paul’s school ; ibis post 
he held till he Avas carried ofTby the plagtie towards 
the end of 1522. Lilye, who has good claims to be 
considered the first who taught Greek in London, j 


had a hand in Colet’s ISrevissima Jnstitutiu^ which, 
as corrected by Lilye’s friend Erasmus, and re- 
dacted by Lilye himself, Avas known as the Eton 
Latin Grammar. Lilye’s share ein braced the lines 
on the genders of nouns, beginning ‘ Propria qiue 
iiiaiibns,’ and tliose on the conjugation of verbs, 
‘As ill prajseiiti,’ if no more. Besides this be wrote 
Latin poems, printed along Avith those of anotlier 
great friend, oir Thomas More, at Basel in 1518, 
and a volume of Latin veise against a rival 
schoolmaster, entitled Antibosmcon. ad Guliclmurn 
Ilormannum (1521). Jolin Lyly (q. v.) Avas a 
d(!scendant. 

Lima, the capital of Peru, lies in a broad valley 
() miles E. of (Jallao, its port, Avitb Avbich it is con- 
nected by two railways and by traniAvay. A small 
stream, the Kimae, flows through the city, a\ liich is 
laid out in regular lines, with wdde, straight stieets, 
.seore.s of plazas, and bouses mostly of one story. 
'Die scat of an arebbisbop, it abounds in eburcbes, 
and the cathedral (rebuilt 1746) is, after that of 
Mexico, the most notcAvoriliy in Spanish yViiu'iica, 
Among other buildings that call foi mention are 
the Franciscan and Dominican inonastei ies, the 
latter pos.se.ssing the loftiest tower in I lie city ; and 
the houses of congress, form(3) ly tlie beadcju al ters 
of tins In(]uisition and of the univeisity. '^I’be uni- 
versity (Ifiol) is now' housed in the old desuils’ 
college; and tlier<* are also a theological semiiiaiy 
ami several sjiecial schools, Ix'sich's a boianieal 
garden and a national library. The last institu- 
tion AVJI.S looted dining the Chilean occnpnlion 
(1881 8.‘{), and nnnu'rons statues nml avoiKs of 
ait found their Avay at the same time to Santiago, 
'riiis disaster, added to eartbf|nakes and rtwoln- 
tioiis, lias w'l ought sad havoc in Lima, Avliicli 
lemains still picf.iin'sijne and bi'antifnl, but .some- 
w’liat sbaliliy and very diity. ’J’lu' trade is left 
almost ('iif.iri'ly in lh(' bands of foieigncis, ’J'lie 
niannf.'Kttnies are not of imporl.'ince, bn( include 
tin' casting of ivrm. cojija'i -snudtmg, and tlu' pie- 
paiation of furniture, silvei Avaie, gold luce, and 
s|,}impcd leather Tbeie is a railway to Oioya, 
Ac. Lima was founded as Ctudad dc 'jos 
/‘ci/c.s- (the monan'liH of Spain and I In* ’’I'luee 
Magi), on 18tb January ITi.Vi, by IM/miio, avIio 
was murdf'ied then' in 1541, .’ind sleejis in (beciypt 
Ik'Iuav the cathedral, ’riie name was aftt'i'waVds 
changed hack to that of Hie Indian village that 
bad oecupi('d the sitf*. Eai 1 lujiuikc's luue lieen 
nnmeioiis, the most disastrous, Ibaf of* 1746, 
(h'stioying .5000 out of 1 be 60,000 inbaliitants. The 
elimal.e of Lima is agreeable and on the aaIioIc 
healthy. Pop. 220,000. 

LilllSl, capital of Allen county, Ohio, 71 miles 
N of Dayton, on the Ottawa River, wlieie several 
railAvays cros.s. It is the centre of an important 
oil-lield. T»op. ( 1880) 7507 ; ( 1920) 4 1, .‘120. 

Lillljl^OII, a euiA-e of wbieb the Cardioid fq.v.) 
is a paiticular case. 

Liman von SaiHlers. Otto Cahi., (fermau 
general, born in 1885 on bis futbei ’s ('state of Stolp, 
in Pomerania ; adiled bis wife’s name (von Sanders) 
to his oAvn on ennobleinent in 1913. After live 
years in an infantry regiment be excliang(!d to 
dragoons. He commanded the 6tli Hnssais from 
1900 lo 1906, when he became inspector of cavalry. 
He Avas head of the 22n(I division at Ca.ssel. Dur- 
ing the (Jr(*at War lie held Turkish commands. 

Liniasol, or Li.mashoi. (Gr. Lemisou), a sea- 
port of Cyprus. Tt lia.s no harbour, but tlieie is 
a large trade, chiefly with France, in Avine and 
caiobs. Pop. 12,000. 

Llina-WOOtl, a dye-w'CKid, also called Periiain- 
huco-wood and Nicaragua- Avood. See Brazil- 
wood. 
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Limbacllf a Saxon town, 10 inileH WNW. of 
Chemnitz, with hosiery inanufacturoH ; pop. 15,000. 

Lilllborcll, Philip van, Kemonstrant theo- 
lof;ian, was l)orn at Amsterdam in 1633, studied 
there and at Utrecht, and afterwards served as a 
preacher at Gouda and Amsterdam, and became 
in 1668 professor in the Kemonstrant colleji^e at 
Amsterdam, where he died in 1712. Of his numer 
ous and learned works, most valuable foi the fulh 
ness and clearness of its exposition is Wn^ lnsfifu 
tiones Thcologuc Christian i(v. (1686; 5th cd. 1735). 
An English translation of this, hy W. Jones, was 
printed in 1702 ; and of his History of the Jnqum- 
tion, by S. Chandler, in 1731. 

Limburgf* a territory on the Meuso, lying 
between the province's of Li6ge and Brabant, was 
created a countship soon after its annexation by 
the German king (870). Shortly after 1151 it 
was made a iluchy. The hatth* of Woeringen 
( 1288 ) gave it to the Dukes of Brabant, after which 
it shared the fortnruis of that state. At the peace 
of Munster (1648) it was divided hetw(‘en t!ie 
United Provinces and Spain, but was again united 
under hVench rule from 1794 to 1830, and from 1830 
to 1839 under the Belgian king. In 1839 it was 
once more divided, the lands to the west of the 
Meuse nunaining with Belgium, whilst a long 
narrow strip on the east side of the river was con- 
stituted tlie Dutch province of Limburg. The soil 
of both iiroviuces is in parts fertile, though large 
portions of the area are covered with moors. The 
marsh district of the Peel intrudes into the north 
*)£ Dutch Limburg. The Belgian province has an 
area ol 931 sf|. m. ; j)o[)ulalion, 300,000. Cajutal, 
llass(dt. 'Phe area of iJie Dutch jwovince is 850 
•sq. in. ; pojuilalion, 440,000. Cajiital, Muestrichl. 
— Tlu; well-known Linthnry cheese is made at 
the little town of IJmburg, tin; former capital 
of the duchy, which is now in the province 
of Li6ge, 19 miles E. of the city of Liege. The 
old cast hi WHS destroyed by the French in 1675. — 
Lim IUTIU3- an-i)ki?-TjAHN, a town of Hesse-Nassau, 
32 mil(\s E. of (Johlenz by rail, ha.s a fine (bttholic 
CMi hedial (1243) ; pop. li.OOO. 

liilllbilS, the name assigned by Roman Catholic 
tluiologiaus to that place on the fringe of hell 
{Li mhos patrum) in which tlie just who died be- 
fore (Jhrist were detaiiuid till His resurrection, and 
also where infants are k(!i)t who die in original sin 
without baptism {Limbus infantiam). Limbus is 
not a place of torture, but of a joy imperfect, and 
thei'cin unlike the joy of heaven. Infant** suffer 
only the ‘ pain of loss,' and in no respect the ‘ pain 
of s(;nse,’ the most aggravated of tne tortures of 
Hell (q.v.). 

Lime is the monoxide of the metal Calcium 
(mv.), and is known in chemistry as one of the 
alkaline earths. Its .symbol is CaO, its equivalent 
is 56, and its specific gravity is 3 ’08. In a state of 
purity it is a white caustic nowder, with an alka- 
line reaction, and so non-fusinle Jis to resist even the 
heat of the oxy hydrogen flame (see Lime-light). 
It is obtained by heating pure carbonate of lime 
(as, for instance, white Carrara marble or Icelaml 
spar) to full redne.ss, when the carbonic acid is 
ex[)elled and lime is left. This compound, CaO, 
is known as (quicklime, or, from the ordinary 
method of obtaining it, as burned lime, to distin- 
guish it* from the hydrate, of linie, or slaked lime, 
which is represented by the formula Ca20H. On 
pouring water on quicklime there is an augmenta- 
tion ()l bulk, and the two enter energetically into 
combination ; and, if the proportion of water lie not 
too gieat, a light, white, diy jaiwder is formed, and 
a great heat is evolved. On exposing the hydrate 
to a red heat the water is expelled and quicklime 
is left. 


If quicklime, instead of being treated with water, 
is simjdy exposed to the air, it slowly attracts both 
aqueous vapour and carbonic acid, and becomes 
what is termed air-slaLed, the resulting compound 
in this case being a powder which is a mixture of 
c.iirhonate and hydrate of lime. Owing to this pro- 
perty <niicklime is employed to prevent instruments 
and otlier objects from being rusted or otherwise 
injured by damp. A jar is partly filled with lime 
and placed beside the articles in a glass case or box. 

Lime is about twice as soluble in cold as in boil- 
ing water, but even cold watei only take.s up about 
of its weight of lime. This solution is known 
as Itnic-irater, and is much employed Itolh as a 
medicine and as a test for carbon dioxide, \\hich 
instantly nmdeis it turbid, in consequence of the 
carbonate of lime l.hat is formed bein/^ insoluble. 
It minst, of couisc, b(' kept carclully guaidcd 
from the atmospheie, the cai bon dioxide of which 
would rapidly affect it. If in the preparation of 
slaked lime considerably more water is used than 
is necessary to form the hydrate, a white scmi-lluid 
is produced, which is termed nedk of lime. On 
allowing it to stand there is a dcqiosition of 
hydrate of lime, above whic.h is lime-water. Milk 
of lime is much insed as a w hitewash. 

Lime |>rei>ared for building and other ])ur])o.ses 
by burning Jim(!stone,s in kilns often contains a 
considerable amount of impurity. But certain 
kinds of slightly impure arc better than pure lime 
for making mortar. On tin? other hand, the lime 
which enters into the composition of plate and 
I sheet glass, and which is ust^d in some chemical 
I imlu.stries, recjuires to be obtained from a nearly 
' pure limestone. Chalk and white marble consist 
of almost }mre carbonate of lime, but many of 
even the ilark coloured limestones fiorn different 
geological formations do not contain inoi-e than 
from 2 to 5 ner cent, of foreign bodies, and these 
when burne<l generally yiedd a lime suflieiently 
pure for most puri*oseK. Some limestones, again, 
contain from 20 to 30 jier cent, of im}uiriti(*,s, w'liich 
coinmonly consist of silica, clay, magnesia, oxide 
of iron, and other bodies. Tnese imjmre kinds 
often yield excellent hydraulic lime, which is very 
generally made by burning a limestone containing 
from 12 to 20 per cent, of silica, or of clay in 'which 
silica pr(‘dominates. A less valuable hydraulic 
lime is juopared from a limestone containing a 
considerable amount of magnesia as well as 
clay. According to the absence or piesence of 
foreign bodies, their nature and extent, limes are 
classed as (1) rich, fat, or pure lime; (2) im- 
pure or poor lime; and (3) hydraulic lime (see 
CEMENT.S). When the percentage of magnesium 
carbonate in a limestone is high it is called a 
magnesian limestone, and this requires less fuel 
to bum it than a pure or nearly pure limestone. 
See Dolomite. 

Besides the uses of lime noticed above, it is 
employed in the purilication of coal gas, in the 
unhairing of hides for tanning, in the preparation 
of stearic acid for candlemaking, for causticising 
alkalies, in the smelting of some metals, &c. Lime 
I)jecipitates organic impurities from vegetable 
solutions containing sugar. 

The following are the most important of the salts 
of lime. Sulphate of lime (calcium sulphate) is 
found native free from water, CaSO^, as the 
mineral Anhydrite (q.v.), but more abundantly in 
the hydrated form, CaS 04 , 2 Hs 0 , as Gypsum, Sul- 
phate of lime is a constituent of sea-water, and 
IB also frequently present in drinking-water. For 
laboratory use a solution of sulphate of lime is 
mode by shaking up the powder of burnt gypsum 
in water. See Calcium, and Gypsum. 

Carbonate of lime (calcium carbonate, CaCOj) is 
abundantly present in both the inorganic and 
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organic kingflonm. In the inorganic kingdom it 
occurs in a ciystalline form in Iceland spai, 
aragonite, and inai hie ; while in the ainorj)hous 
condition it foinis the dillerent varieties of common 
limcHtone, chalk, &c. It is always present in the 
asheH of ])laTitR, and it is the main constituent of 
the shells of crustaceans and molluscs, and occurs 
in considerable (luantity in the hones of man and 
other veitehrates. See I.IMKSTONE ; liuiLDING 
Stone, Makule. 

ChloriiU of Cahivm^ CaCly, is a remaikahly 
deli<jm^Hcent substance and one of the most soluble 
of salts on account of its great attraction for 
moisture. In the solid state it is much used for 
drying gases, and the pipes of freezing machiiuis 
are lilled witli a solution of it to convey the low 
teini)erature produced to the cooling vessels. 

'('here is a combination of lime with an organic; 
acid — viz. oxalate of lime — which is of great im- 
portance in ]»athology as a frequent constituent of 
urinary cah;uli and sediments ; for a description of 
it, see Oxalic Acid. 

I’here are seveial comimunds of phos|)horic acid 
and lime, of w'hich the most important is the 
tnbasic phosphate, of lime, ( tricalciiim ortho- 
phosphate), sometimes t(>rmed hone, phosphate, 
from its being the chief ingredient of bon(*s. 'I'liis 
phosi)hate is nquesiuitfsl by the formula Ca^P.^OH* 
and occurs not only in bones, but also in the 
minenils analite and j)hosphorite, and in the 
roumh'd nodules termed Coprolitos (q.v.). It forms 
fonr-lifths of the ash of well- burned bone, the 
remaining fifth b(>ing chielly carbonate of lime. This 
ash is knt)wm as hone-earth, and is emjdoyed as a 
manure and in the j)re|taration of phosphorus, &c. 

'I'lie soluble salts of lime give no precipitate with 
caustic alkalies, hut yield a white precipitate wdth 
their carbonates. These reactions are also common 
to the salts of barium and strontium. Solution of 
sulphate of lime gives a white precipitate with the 
salts of barium and strontium. The most delicate 
test foi salts of lime is oxalate of ammonia, which, 
ev(;n in \eiy dilute solutions, throws down a white 
pD'cipitatc of o.\alal,e of lime. 'J'his pieci])itate is 
jiisolulde, (;\c(*nt in mineral acids. 

For the suostance commonly designated as 
rhloralr of lime, see Bl.KACHlNti I’oWDKIt. For 
lime as man are, see IManche.S. 

Lime ('omjmiinds in Materia Mediea.— Lime- ' 
mater, mixed with an e(]ual quantity or an excess 
of milk, is one of our best lemedies for the vomit- 
ing dependent on irritability of the stomach. From 
half an ounct; to two oi three ounces may be thus 
taken tlire(; or foui times a day. Its use as a con 
stituent of (-’arron oil in bums is noticed in the 
article TiiNiMKNT.s. Chalk, or carhonatc of lime, 
when freed from the impurities with xvliich it is 
often associated, is used as a dusting-j)owder in 
moist excoi iations, ulcers, «N:c. ; and, in the form 
of chalk mixture and compound ponder of chalk, 
is a popular remedy in various foims of diarrhaai. 
A mixture of an ounce of j)recipitated carbonate of 
lime and a <]uarter of an ounce of finely powdered 
camphor is sold as Camphorated Cretaceous Tooth- 
powder, 

Lime* or Linden {Tdia), a genus of trees of 
the natural ordei I’iliacea', milives of Furo)*e, the 
north of A.sia, and Jsorth Ameiicn. The species 
are very similar; graceful umbrageous tiees, with 
deciduous, heart-shaped scuated leaves, an<l cymes 
of rather small yellowish-gieen flowos: each 
cyme accompanied with a large, oblong, xellow-ish 
membranous leaf or wing, with netted veins, the 
low'cr part of which adheres to the axis of the 
inflorescence. The wmod is light ami soft, but 
tough, durable, and j)articuhirly suitable for carved 
work. It is much used by turners, and for making 
pill-boxes. The charcoal made of it is often used 


for tooth-powder. It is regarded by the makers 
of gunpowder as being superior to every other 
for their purpose ; it is used also for medicinal 
purposes and for crayons. The use of the fibrous 
inner bark for making ropes, mats, and other 
plaited work is notice<l in the article HAST. It is 
also used as a healing aj)plication to wounds and 
sores, being very mucilaginous, and abounding in 
a bland sap. The leaves are in some countries 
used as food for cattle, but cow^s fed on them 
produce bad butter. The llow-ers have an agree- 
able odour, and abound in honey, much sought 
alter by bees. The celebrated Korno Honey, 
much valued for medicinal use and for making 
lifiueurs, is the produce of great lime forests near 
Kovno, in Lithuania. The infusion and distilled 
water of the dried flowers are gently sudorific and 
antisjiasmodic. The former is in Franco a jsquilar 



Lime-trci! : 
it, a fidwci. 


leiueuy for catarrhs. The si'ods abound in a fixed 
sw'e(‘t oil. The ]hnop(‘an Lime, or Limhui ( 7’. 
enropa-a), often attains a large siz(% i)jnticularly 
111 iich alluvial .soils, Linn;eus’.s T. eiirojnra is now 
lecognised by botani.sfs to consist of two .sound 
sniKues, a small-leaved 7'. eordata and a laige-leaved 
T. plat y phi fllos. 'I’he lloodiid or ('apuchin hi me, is 
an interesting monstrous vauety. M'he hme-tree is 
often planted for shade in towns; ami the ])iincipal 
street of Berlin is called Vntci den Innden, fiom 
the row's of lime-tiees (by no means unmived) 
which line it. The lime is a very doubtful native 
of Britain, although indigenous on the (^mtineiit 
fioiii Scandinavia to the \lcditerianean. In Britain 
the lime-tree is generally propagated by layers. 
The American Lime (7'. amcrirana), commonly 
called Basswood in Ameiica, has largei leaves than 
the Furopean species. It abounds on tlie shor<‘s 
of Bakes Erie and Ontario. Other species take 
its place in more western and more .southern 
regions. 

LilllCy the fruit of Citrus medica, variety 
Linwn, sub-variety Lim.ctta, similar to the Lemon 
(q.v.), but usually globular, with a nipple-like 
protuberance at the apex. Its origin is wrapped 
in my.stery. There are many varieties, vaiying 
more or less in .shape and size, and in the more 
essential ciiaracteristics of relative thickness, 
flavour, acidity, and juiciness of the lind and 
pulp. The tree varies as much in dimensions as the 
fruit, according to kind. It Is much cultivatt'.d in 
the West Indies. As an anti-scorbutic lime-juico 
is inferior to lemon-juice, which has been much 
used under the name of lime-juice (see Scurvy). 

Lillie-liifhty light produced by a blowpipe- 
flame directed against a block of pure, compressed 
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quicklime. The lime, which ought to be warmed 
beforehand, becomes brilliantly incandescent. The 
blowpipe flame may be i)roduced in various ways : 
( 1 ) mowing oxygen through a spirit flame — light 
obtained, about 150 candles; (2) oxygen under 
pressure, and coal-gas from the mains, brought in 
concentric tubes to a nozzle, where the mixture is 
burned in a tine jet — light, about 200 candles ; (3) 
oxygen and coal-gas, both under pressure - light, 
about 400 candles; (4) the same, the coal-gas or 
the oxygen saturated with benzoline or ether or 
both benzoline and ether — light, up to 800 candles 
wh(‘n both are employed ; (5) warm oxygen, .satur- 
ated with benzoline, gives light up to 1350 candles; 
(0) oxygen and hydrogen, up to about 8(X) candles. 
The mixed gases at the nozzle are exjdosive, and 
the greatest care must be taken to see that the 
flame is not allow(*d to run back or the mixture to 
take place elscjwliert' than at the nozzle. In the 
case where oxygen is saturated with combustible 
material the apparatus is so stuflVid as not to 
allow an explosion to travel backwards in it. Lime- 
light was used on the stage as far bac.k as 1837-38, 
but was im|>rove<l in 1851-52. 'I'liomas Diummoml 
(q.v. ) gave his name to an imjiroved type. 

Limerick* a county of the province of Munsttu-, 
in Ireland, Hei)arated by the Shannon on the N. 
from Clare, ana hounded E. by Tipperary, S. by Cork, 
and W. by Kerry. Its extreme length is 35 miles, 
its extreme breadth 54 miles; area, 580,842 acres, 
or 1063 sq. m. Pop. ( 1841 ) 330,020 ; ( 1861 ) 21 7,223 ; 
(1881) 180,632; (1911) 143,069, seven-eighths Cath- 
olics. It is an undulating plain, except in its 
extremities, north and south. 'I'he soil in general 
isfeitile, especially the district calleil the Colden 
Vale, and a jiortion besiile the Shannon below 
Limericik. Ahou| thiee-lifths is grass land, whilst 
ba-i I en soil and hogs cover only 6 per cent. Potatoes 
and oats are the principal crops, wheat and clover 
occupying the second jiluce. Dairy -farming 
flourishes; woollens. Hour, and pajier are manu- 
factured. Limerick is the only town of any size. 
'I'lie county foinied pait of the teiiitory of Tho- 
mond, the juincipality of the O llriens. After 
the English invasion it fell, after many vicis.si- 
tudes, in gneat iiart to the Desmond Fitzgeialds 
- the conliscated estates of the last eail (1586) in 
Limerick containing 96,165 acres. Limerick is 
moiethan usually rich in antiquities, both ecciesi- 
u.stical and civil, of the Celtic as well a.s the 
Anglo-Norman period. Theie area great number 
of monastic mins at Adaic, vXskeaton, &c. See 
the county history hy Fitzgerald and M‘Cregor 
(2 vols. Dublin, 1826-27). 

Limerick* capital of Limeiick county, Ireland, 
stands at the head of the estuary of the Shannon, 
120 miles by rail WSW. of Dublin. It constitutes 
a county of a city. The toAvn consists of Engli.sh 
Town, the original English settlement made in the 
reign of King John, on King’s Island ; Irish Town, 
which lies immediately to the south, on the left 
bank of the liver; and Newtown-Pei y, to the 
soutb of Irish ’Lown, the newe.^t and handsomest 
part of the city, dating from 1769. 'J'here are few 
objects of interest except the Protestant catliedral 
of St Mary, founded in 1180, and rebuilt in 1490; 
the Konian Catholic cathedral, a Gothic slnictnre 
erected i^ I860; the Treaty Stone; and the fine 
bridges across the Shannon. Limerick manu- 
facture.s a little lace, grinds flour, and cure.s bacon. 
Foul tb among Irish seaports, it has a graving and 
a floating dock, and extensive quays ; imports 
grain, petroleum, wine and spirits, and timber. 
Pop. ( 1851 ) 53,448 ; ( 1881 ) 38,555 ; (1911) 38,618. 

In the 9th century Limerick was an important 
Danish settlement, and remained so for two 
centuries longer ; but the Danes were then ex- 


pelled by the Irish. In 1174 the town fell into 
English hands. Ireton made himself master of 
it in 1651. At the Revolution Limerick wns 
the last stronghold of James II. in Ireland. 
William III. himself unsuccessfully assaulted it 
in 1690; hut in the following year his general 
Crinckel had better fortune : the jilace was com- 
liclled to capitulate on 3d October. By the terms 
of the treaty of Limerick the bulk of the Irish 
army was permitted to enter the military service 
of Fiance, and the Roman Catholics were guar- 
anteed full religious and jiolitical liberty. The 
violation of the civil ]>art of this tieaty by the 
dominant Protestant party dining the leigns of 
William ITT. and Anne, down to the 19tli century, 
has given to Limeiick the title of the ‘City of the 
Violated Treaty.’ 

Limestone* the piqinlar as well as technical 
name for all rocks which are comiiosed in whole, 
or to a large extent, of carbonate of lime. Few 
minerals are .so extensively distvibutiid in nature as 
ibis, and in some form or other, limestone rocks 
occur in every geological system. Carbonate of 
lime is nearly insoluble in pure water, but it is 
rendered easily soluble by the presence of carbonic 
acid gas, which occurs in a variable quantity in all 
natural waters, foi‘ it is absorbed b}^ water in its 
I»assage through the air ns w'el) as through the earth. 
Caibonate of lime in solution is consequently found 
in all ri\ers, lakes, and seas. In evaporation water 
and carbonic acid gas are given off, hut the car- 
bonate of lime remains unintluenced, becoming 
gradually concentrated, until it has supensatu rated 
tlie water, when a precipitation takes place. In this 
way are formed the stalactites which hang icicle- 
like from the . oofs of limestone caverns, and the 
stalagmites which rise as columns from their floors. 
Travertine (Tiber stone ), or ( ^alcan'ous Tufa (q.v.), 
is similarly formed in running streams, lakes, am) 
springs, by the deposition of the carbonate of lime 
on the beds or sides, where it encrusts and binds 
together shells, fragments of wood, le.aves, stones, 
Kc. So also hirds^ nests, twigs, and other objects 
hecome coated with lime in the so-called petiifying 
wells, as that at Knaresborough. From the same 
cause pipes conveying water from boilers and 
mines often become choked up, and the tea-kettle 
gets lined with ‘ fur.’ 

While water is thus the great storehouse of 
carbonate of lime, very little of it, however, is fixed 
by precipitation, for in the ocean evaporation does 
not take place to such an extent os to permit it to 
deposit; besides, there is five times the quantity of 
free carlionic acid gas in the water of the sea that 
is required to keep tlie carbonate of lime in it 
in solution. Immense qiiantitie.s of lime are never- 
theless being abstracted from the sea, to form 
the hard portions of the nu meious animals which 
inhabit it. Crustacea, mollusca, zoophytes, and 
foraininifera are ever busy separating the stores 
of di.s.solved carbonate of lime from the water, and 
solidifying them, and so supply the mateiials 
for forming solid rock. It has lieen found that 
a large portion of the bed of the Atlantic bol.ween 
Europe and North America is covered with a light- 
coloured ooze, comjiosed chiefly of the perfect or 
broken skeletons of foraminifeni,, forming a snb- 
•stance, when dried, which in appearance nnd struc- 
ture closely resembles chalk In tropical regions 
corals are building reefs of enormous magnitude, 
corresponding in structure to many of tlie lime- 
stone.s met with in various geological systems. 

The chief varieties of limestone are Chalk (q.v.) ; 
Oolite Compact Limestone, a liaid, smooth, 

fine-grained roek, generally of a bluisli-gray colour; 
Crystalline Limestone, a rock which, from meta- 
inorphic action, has become granular ; fine-grained 
white varieties, resembling loaf-sugar in texture, 
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Saccharine or Statuary Marble, Particular 
iiaiuuM are ^'iveu to woine limestones from the kind 
of fossils that abound in them, as Numniulite, 
Hippuiite, and (ainoidal limestones; or the pres- 
ence of impurities or admixtures of other mineral 
matter may j^dve rise to varieties, as argillaceous, 
ferruginous, siliceous, carbonaceous, and magnesian 
limestones. Hydraulic limestones contain a cer- 
tain propoition of silica ami alumina which 
forms a mortar that sets in water. Many lime- 
stones, again, derive their name from the system 
to which they belong, as Silurian, Devonian, 
Pai honiferous, Jniiissic, iVc. 

Liiiie^stoiie, Ma(;nksian. See Dolomitk. 
Lime-tree. St!e Limi<:. 

Limfiord. Sec Denmark. 

Limitation is a teim used, in English law, in 
two senses : ( 1 ) A li niitatum of properly is a form 
of words used in a deed or will to mark out the 
extent of the interiists given. 'I’lius, if land be 

f frail ted to A and his heirs, tin* wools ‘ami his 
leirs ’ are words of limitation ; tliey imlicate that 
an estate of inheiit.ance is gi\'mi to A. 

(2) L’lUhiiatiou of Act oms. To ]irotect persons 
in jiossession of jnopcTty, and to juevent the laking 
up of old disjuites, a time is fixed wilJiin which 
actions must he lirought. An ae.tion to lecovcr 
land must he brought w'itliin twelve yeais ; if the 
owner allows that time to elai»se without, asseitiiig 
his right his title is takim away. .Actions to 
recover (l(d)t or damages must l>e inougbt within 
six' yi^ars ; forassault, within fouryeais; foi slandei, 
witliin two years. In Scotland actions to rccovisr 
land must lie hrought within forty years ; for 
tiadcsmen's aiiconnts, within three years; ami fm- 
hills of e.xcliaiige, within six yioiis. In many of 
the States of America the time for bringing equit- 
able action is limited to ten years. See Dicirr, rKi;- 
sciiii'TioN. For limited Liability, see Company. 

Limits, Method of. See Calculi .s. 

Limmu. an interval wliieli, on account of its 
exceeding smallness, does not appear in the practice 
of modern music, but which, in the mathematical 
calculations of the pi oportions of ditrevent intervals, 
is of the greatest importance. The Limma mak<‘s 
its ap]K;arance in tlirei; dill’ereiit magnitudes — viz, 
the great limma, wdiich is th(> ililVcrcnce betAveen 
the large wMiole tone and the small semitone, being 
in the propoition of 27 to 2r) ; the small limma, 
which is the ditrcrence between tlie great Avliolc 
tone and the great semitone, being in the nrojmr- 
tioii of 1.‘15 to 138; and the Pytliagorean limma, 
which is the difVereiice hctwci'ii the gnoit thiid of 
the ancimits (which eonsisled of two whole tones) 
and tlie perfect fourth, the projiortion of which is 
as 2r)G to 2-13. See Jntluvals. 

LillllliPa (Cr. Innnv, ‘a SAvamj)’), a genus of 
Puliiionate Ca.stcioj)ods w’ith woild-w ide lejuesenta- 
tion. They live in fresh Avator ami feed mainly on 
vegetable matter, ihoiigli not aA'ct.se to iieAvt or 
stickleback. The delicate shell is a soinoAvliat 
elongated spiral, thus dilleiing from that of the 
related Planoihis (a Hat spiral) and Ancylus 
(limpet-like). I’lie animals broAv.se on stones or 
water plants, or glide along under the surface lilm 
Avitli their foot ni)waid.s, probaldy using their 
pulmonary sac as a lloat as well as for respiration. 
They can also breathe through their skin, and 
lacustrine fonus brought uji from a great depth 
have the pulmonary sac full of water. This is also 
the case in all young stages. When tlie Avuiter begins 
to dry un in a pool the snails bury themselves in 
the mud. Limna'ids are liermaphnxlite ; one 
individual may play the part of male to one 
neighbour, umf of female at the same time to 


another ; self-fertilisation or autogamy has been 
proved in L. auricidaria, and may occur in other 
species. The eggs aie laid in gelatinous masses on 
the under side of tlie leaves of Avater plants, or on 
sticks and tlie like. The ilevelopment may be 
readily observed. It has been shoAAui by Semper 
and others that the size attained by a particular 
kiinl of Limmea is greatly influenced liy the 
volume of water at its disposal for exercise, as 
Avell as by conditions of tenijiciatnre and nutri- 
tion. In some other respects these snails show 
themselves very niodiliahle animals. Many of 
them foini part of the food snp]>ly of tiout; 
niany are eagei ly eaten by such hi ids as Avater- 
wagtail and lajuving. The parasitic laiuil stages 
of the Liver-fluke (see Fllke) are usually passed 
through Avitliiii the body of L. intnral tilu, and in 
Britain this small sjiecies is tlie only intei mediate 
host. It seems that in some othei countiies other 
species may serve in ibis capacity. 

Lilllliailtlieilllllll. a genus of plants ol the 
natural oidei Ifentianaei'ie, the sjxuiies of which aie 
widely di.stiibuted o\er the Avorld, and me eitliei 
aipiatic or maish plants, Aiitli entire leaves and 
yellow tloweis. Limuaiithnivnvi piiUdniii is a 
native ol England, but laie; it is moie eomnion 
in many parts of laiiope, fiom Denmaik to the 
Mediterranean, and is veiy abundant in Holland, 
often eoveiing laige tiacts of the canals Avith its 
beautiful iloAveis and lea^es. I,, bnhcinn is re- 
garded as a valuable medicine in India, being 
given inteinally foi eohia bites. Seveial sjiecies 
from South Afiica aiid Anstuilia me cultivated 
in Biitish aquaiia for the beauty of tlieii ^^oA^els. 
Liiniioriti. See Boking-animals. 

Lilli 0$i;'es. capital of the French dejiaitmeiil 
of Haute- Vienne, and of the ft^iner jiioAince of 
Tamonsin, is jiieturesquely situated on the A’ieniie, 
by rail 248 miles S. by \A'. of Taiis and 218 N. 
of Toulouse. Its most imposing building is llie 
(.lothie cathedral, begun in the 13th century and 
eoinjileted in 1851. The stHjile industry is tlu' 
mannfaetnre of jioieelain. One-half of the jiioduci 
is exported to America. The enamel- woik, loi 
Avhich Limoges Avas foimeily celebiated (see 
Enamel), is miAV no longer carried on. I'liere 
is a lino ceiamic museum (1867). Tlie manufac 
turoa of cotton, lace, hoots, le.'itlier, and arms 
are the chief secondary industries. Pop. (K),(X)0. 
Limoges Avas an impoitant town undei the Romans, 
and in sjiite of plagues, fiies, and sieges (tlu* Avoret 
that by the Black Prince in 1370), is still a jilace of 
note. It had its own mint from the 4lh century 
down to 1837. 

Lilllt^ll* tlie chief Atlantic port of Costa Rica on 
the (’aribl)cari Sea. INip. 1 1,000.- On the Bay of 
Limdn in Ibrnania, close to Colon (see Asi'INAVall), 
and ‘240 miles ESE. of the otliei Lirndii, the 
Panamd Railway and the Pan aim! Canal have their 
Atlantic termini. 

Lillioilite, or Blown Iron Ore, hydrous 
feuie oxide. This mineral occurs most frequently 
in the form of librous aggregates, or earthy and 
amor})liouH masses, and mwei in that of definite 
crystals. It has a hui<lness of 5 5, a specific 
gravity of 3'3 3'9, and a yelloAA'ish-broAvn streak. 
It is the yelloAv colounng matter of clialyheate 
springs. Rocks aie often stained bioAvii pr yelloAV 
from the develojunent of secondary linionite. 
Ltmosella. See Mudwout. 

Limousin, oi Limosin, Li?:onard, painter in 
enamel, Avas born virva 1505, and flourished from 
1532 to 1574 at the French court. He Avas one of 
the Limousin school of enamellers. See Enamel. 

Limpet, a name ajiplied to species of Patella 
and related genera, included among the Proso- 
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biancli Gastevopods. Tl»e dorsally convex 
covered by a more or less conical snell, \vitli liu; 
apex nearer the anterior end ; the diKc-hke foot 
takes a firm grip of the rock, apparently a cann of 
adhesion of two very closely apposed surlaces ; 
the ordinary gills of aquatic Casteropods are 
vestigial (in Patellidm), but their place is taken 
by a circle of respiratory lamelhe in a groove 
between the foot and the mantle. All tbc limpets 
are marine, vegetarian, ami sluggish. T he Com- 
mon himpet {Paldla mdgaia) inhabits the inter- 
tidal zone, keeping, when the tide is out, to a 
particular spot, marked hy a .sear, to which it 
returns after (ivcry nutritive excursion. J lie food 
consists of Algic, especially of minute, encrnsting 
forms. 'I’lieie is a peculiarly long ra.si>ing ribbon 
or radiila in Idu; mouth, about 2^ inches in length. 
The limpet’s enemies are the star-lisb and certain 
shore biid.s which jerk the shell of! its scai. 
Limpets nre used as bait, and occasionally as food. 
Tlie sox<'s are siqiarate, and the hroeiling time is m 
autumn. (dosely allied is the I’ellueid Limpet 
[llelrioH pflluciduni), which browses on the big 
Laminarians, and has a delicate yellowish brown 
or dusky sliell with interrupted rays of a beautiful^ 
blue. 'I'he Tortoise shell Limpet (Acimea) is mote 


October 1524. Linacre was one of the eaihcst 
champions in England of the New Learning Uo 
translated several of the woi ks of Galen into Latin 
that was praised for its elegance and purity, nnU 
wrote some grammatical treatises — the most im- 
iiortant, Dc Emeu data Struct ura Lalim Sennoms 
( 1524). See Life hy Dr Noble Johnson ( 18Jo). 

Linares, a town of southern Spain, 90 miles by 
rail ENE. of CYudoha, is celelmited for its mines 
of argentifcious load and copjter. 1 here are in 
tlie town leail ami iron foumlnes, taiid gunpo^^oel 
o,wl fnplniips PoT). dO.OOO. 


Linaria. See Toadki.ax. 

Lilirliuleil, a ndned abbey, 1.;^ mile NNW. 
of Dumfiies, at the CUiden’s lullux to the Nitli. 
It was fouinled about 1 104 lor lh*nedictine nuns. 
See MTfowall’s ChroniclcH oj Lwriuden ( 1880). 

Lincoln, a city of England, the capital of Lin- 
colnshire, and a parliaments y, county, and mnm- 
cipal hoiough, i.s situated on tlie William, 42 miles 
S. of Hull, NE. of Nottingham, and N. by 
W. of London Puilt on the slope of a hill, which 
lises 210 feet above the river, and is crowned by 
the cathedral, the city is imjiosing in clVect, and 
can he seen fiom afar in the Hat fcn-conntry. It is 


distantly ndated ; it has a true 
left gill. Still inoic remote are 
tlie Ki'ydiole Limpets, e.g. Pis- 
surclla with a liolc at the lop of 
tin; cone, Lmaiginula with a nar- 
row slit on the anteiior a, spent. 
Not ni‘a,rly i elated aio t he Slippev- 
liiiipcts, e.g. Gieiddula. d’he 
Am(;rican (\ font/ rata, introduced 
into England, about 1880, along 
with oystcMs, has rapidly sfiiead ; 
it is 1 f'.markahle in forming chains 
of a do/.cM or so, one individual on 
the hack ot anotlnn' ; in being a 
prolaiidi'ons licrmaplii odite, first 
a iiiab' and tlnin a female, ; and 
in disjiosing its eggs in numerous 
little halloondikc hags stuck on 
to the sin face on which the mollusc 
ha]>]>cns to he sitting. Stu; Ains- 
woitli Da, vis and h’leiire, ‘ Patella,' 
Jdrc.r/ioof Maruic, Ihologij McnioirSy 
No X., 1903. 

Limpopo, OORl, orOKOOODILH 
Kivku, a fiver of sonih-eastern 
Africa, has it,s souicc's in the 
h(;art of the Transvaal, between 
Prctoiia and Ikitcliofstroom, de- 



scribes a huge curve to the noitli, 

hounding tin; Transvaal, and joins 

the Indian Ocean a little north of 

Delagoa Pay. Its course exceeds 800 miles, and 

it has numerous tributaries, the most important 

being the Olifant from the right. I’lic IJmjiopo 

can he ascended 100 miles by steamboat ; hut its 

upper reaches are obstructed by rapids and falls. A 

groat dam at Harteheestpoort, west of Pretoria, 

has been made for irrigation. 

Liiniiliis. See King-crab. 

Linacre, or Lvnacek, Thomas, phy.sician and 
scholar, was horn at Canterliury about 1400, stinlied 
at Oxford, and wa.s elected i^ellow of All-Souls’ 
College ir»1484. Shortly afterwards he ivent to 
Italy, where he learned Greek from Chalcondylas 
and studied under Politian ; he graduated in 
medicine at Padua. Aliout 1601 Henry VIl. made 
him tutor to Prince Arthur and king^ physician. 
Tliis latter office he continued to fdl during the 
reign of Henry VIII. At the same time he 
practised in London ; he also founded the Royal 
College of Pliysician.s. Late in life he entered the 
church and held several benefices. He died 20th 
306 


Lincoln Catlicdriil. 

very ancient, is ii regulai ly laid out, and contains 
many interesting specimens of early architeetmy— 
notably the castle, commenced in 1086 by William 
I.; the Newport Gale, oi Roman aicli, on the 
nortli side of the city ; the Exchequer and Stone- 
how gateways, the latter siqqioriing a guildhall of 
medi.'<?VHl architecture ; the Jew’s House (Noi maii ), 
associated with the legend of Hugh of Lincoln 
(q.v.); St Mary’s Guild (Norman) ; and the middle 
grammar-school (to which additions have been 
made), founded in 1567 in the Grey Kiiars. Rut 
the chief glory of Lincoln is its cathedral, ad- 
mittedly one of the fine.«t in England. Erecteil 
between 1075 and 1501, it measures 524 feet by 82 
(or 250 across the transepts), and in style is mainly 
Early English. Its niatclile.ss central tower ( 1235- 
1311, and 265 feet high) was pre\ious to 1547 sur- 
mounted by a spire, as till 1808 were the two 
western towers (completed in 1450). Other notice- 
able features are the Avest front (partly Norman ), 
with its three doorways (1123); the Galilee or 
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soutli porcfi {circa 1240) ; the Decorated choir 
(1254), with its rich sculpturing; the decagonal 
chapter house (restored since 1888); Norman font 
(1075 95); and Croat 'rorn of Lincoln (sec article 
J]kll), hung in the ceiitiai tower, wliich also con 
tains a nieJJow chiming clock (1880). Beside.s the 
cathedral, there are fourteen cliurches of vaiious 
dat(is, a county hall (182.3-26), theological college, 
school of science, and bishops palace (1886-87) em- 
bodied with a former pala(!e of 1149. Several iion- 
foundrics and important manufactories of agricul 
tiiral machinery are in operation here, and an active 
tiade is done in Hour. The liorse fair, held aiiiiu- 
ally ill the spring, is one of the largest in the woild, 
and the raiie-meetings, which take place on the 
(karholme, date hack to at least the reign of 
James I. One member i.s returned to parliament 
foi the city. Lincoln w'as a Hritish and afterwards 
a Roman town ( Lindum ), and has aburulant 
Roman remain.s. In the liistoi}' of Lincoln the 
most noteworthy incidents have been frequent 
invasions by the Danes (786-875); great lires 
(1110 and il24); a battle (1141) between the 
adherents of Stephen and the Emjnes.s Matilda; 
the second coronation of Henry 11. (I155-.58); an 
earthquake ( 1 185), which did much damage, esjieci- 
ally to the cathetlral ; the battle of Lincoln, or 
Lewis Fair, fought 4th June 1218; live narlia- 
inents held hotween ].3()1 and L‘i86 ; and lastly, the 
siege of the town, and desecration of the cathedral, 
by the p.'i,rliamentarians under the Eail of Man- 
chester (1614). Among bishops of Lirnsdn were 
|{emigins. who in 107.3 transferred the see hitliei' 
from Dorchester in ( ).\fordsliire ; St Hugh of Avalon ; 
Rohoit Drosseteste ; (’ardiiial Reanfort; Fleming 
and Smitii, the respective founders of Lincoln ami 
Ibasenose colleges at Oxford; Cardinal Wolsey ; 
Tenison and AA^iko, afterw'ards arc.hhislnqis of Can- i 
terhury ; Thnriow, a hi other of the Lord Chan- 
ci'llor; and ( 'hristoiihcr Wordsworth, the founder 
of the theological college. Fop, ( 1801 ) 7398 ; ( 1831 ) 

1 1,873 : ( 1 SSI ) .37,31.3 ; ( 1921 ) 66,020. 

LillCOllh ( 1 ) capital of Nelirasku, stands in a 
feitile ])rairio country, on Salt Cre<‘k, .55 miles 
SW. of Omaha. Laid out in 1867, it is a hand- 
some and thriving cit^y. The jiuhlic Imildings 
include the state capilol, university and other 
colleg(>,s, prison, and insane asylum, and the 
Ihiited States conit-honso. There are nutiierous 
manufactoiies. I'op. (1880) 13,003 ; ( 1920) ,54,018. 

-■ (2) Capital of Logan county, Illinois, 28 miles 
NNE. of Springlii'ld, mannfacttires machinerv, 
and is the seat of Lincoln University (Cnmhei- 
land Fre.shvterian ) and of an imbecile asylum. 
Fop. 12,000'. 

Lincoln* MouN'r, a peak of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in Colora<lo, about 8 miles N E. of Leailville, 
reaching a height of 14,297 feet. A railway ha.s 
been cimstnictcd to the silver-mining works at tlie 
summit, and here is a meteorological station con- 
ducted by Harvard College, another station being 
placed at a lower level (13,500 feet). 

Lincoln* AnRAn.\M, sixteenth ])resident of the 
Unit(?d State.s, statesman, wit, orator, and natiorijA 
hero, was hoin in Hardin county in Kentucky on 
the 12th Eehniaiy 1809. He was descendeil in 
the sixth generation liom Samuel Lincoln, who 
emigrated from Norwich in England to Massa- 
chusetts about 1638. Samuel’s grandson removed 
to Berks county, Pennsylvania, and died there in 
1736. The family history henceforward marks the 
advancing wave of settlement^, first south-west- 
ward, skirting the eastern slope of the Alleghanies, 
then surmounting these mountains and spreading 
over the Ohio valley. Samuel’s great-grandson 
rested in Virginia ; Ins son, Abraham, followed the 
pioneer Daniel Boone to Kentucky, and while 


clearing a farm in the forest was killed by Indians 
in 1784. Abr.aham’s son, Thomas, then hut six 
years old, grew uj) without education, and in 1806 
married Nancy Hanks of the same pioneer stock. 
Abraham, tJie fiitiue nresident, was tiieir second 
cliiM, hnt lost his motlier before he was ten yeans 
old. His restlc.ss father had cros.sed the Ohio in 
1816, and made a new home in tlie forests of 
Indiana, just before its admission as a state. In 
1819 he hronght from Kentncky a second wife, 
Sarah (Bush) Johnston, a worthy woman, who 
trained her step-children as faithfully as her own. 
Ahiahaiii learned the little that was taught in the 
backwoods schools, and was employed in rough 
farm-M'ork until at the ag(; of nineteen he took on 
a Hat boat a cargo to New ()iloan.s, Ilis first close 
view of slavery made a lasting im[»rossi()ii on his 
mind. 

When Lincoln was twenty-one his father re- 
nu>ved to central Illinois, ^^'hel•e the .son a.ssisted in 
fi'lling trees, building anotliei log-cabin, and split- 
ting rails for fences. Aflc'r a .second trading voynge 
to New Orleans he retuniiHl to 1 k‘ a cleik in a 
country store at New Salem, Illinois. When the 
Indian chief Black Hawk disturbed the northern 
j»art of that state in 1832 Lincoln served a few 
weeks as captain in an uneventful caniiiaign. 
Being defeated as a candidate for the legislature, 
he purchased a small stoie, hut its failuie left him 
burdened with debt. However, lie was made 
village postmaster, and also deputy to the county 
surveyor, and the light duties allowed him time to 
stmly law and grummar. Ele(‘ted to the legisla- 
ture in 1834, he served until 1842, wlieri In; de<*liiied 
further nomination. He liad become leader of the 
Whigs, and was iiiHuential in having the state 
capital reinovtsl in 1839 from Ybindalia to Sjuing- 
(i<‘ld, wh<*re he had HximI his riisidenee. TJiitlier, 
too, came Mary Todd (1818-82), the daughter 
of Kohert Toild of Lexington, Kmitiieky, and 
in Noveinher 1842 sin; was mniried to the lisiiig 
lawyer. In 1846 Lin<M>ln was eh’cted to eon- 
gre.ss, hut his scuvice Avas limited to a single 
teim. Frofessional work Avas steadily difiAving 
him from interest in ])olitics when in 18,51 Stephen 
A. Douglas, by his Kansas- Ni'hraska, hill, repealed 
the Missouri (’'ompromise of 1820, and reojieiUMl 
the question of slaveiy in the territoiies. The bill 
roused intense feeling througliout the North, and 
Douglas resolved to defend liis posilion in a speech 
at tlie state fair at Springfield in OetolxM-. Lincoln, 
invited by his Whig friends to reply, delivered on 
the .same day a sja'ceh which first fully revealed 
his power as a political debater. Against his wish 
‘ Honest Abe ’ Avas then elected to tlie legislature, 
and the Whigs of that body endeavoured to send 
him to the United States senate, hut tinally at his 
reque.st joined in electing Lyman Tiumhull, an 
anti-Douglas Democrat. When the Republican 
party Avas organised in 1856 to oppose tin; exten- 
sion of slavery Lincoln was its most })roTninent 
leader in Illinois. At its first national convention 
in tlie same year the delegates of his state presented 
him as a nominee for the vice-j)residency. But he 
did not attain a national rejmtation until 1858. 
Then Doughis, seeking re-election to the United 
States senate, began a canvass of Illinois in advo- 
cacy of his views of ‘ popular sovereignty. ’ Lincol n, 
as candidate for the same position, arn jiged with 
Douglas for a series of debates. The contest 
attracted the attention of the Avhole countiy ; hut 
though the general verdict was in favour of Lincoln 
and liis cause, the peculiar arrangement oi the 
legislative ilistricts gave Douglas the immediate 
aifvantage, and secured his election. 

In another memorable oration in the Cooper 
Union, New York, in Februarv 1860, Lincoln 
l>roved that the founders of tne republic had 
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"desired tlie restriction of slaveiy. In May of 
that year tlie Republican convention was helil in 
Chicaf^o, and on the third ballot nominated him 
for the presidency. The Democratic party held its 
convention in Charleston, but was unable to a^,o-ee 
on a candidate. Douglas was nominated by one 
wing, Breckinridge by the other. After an in- 
tensely exciting campaign Lincoln received a 
po{)ular vote of 1,8G6,462; Douglas, 1,375,1.57; 
Breckinridge, 847,953 ; and Boll, 590,631. Of the 
electors Lincoln had 180; Breckinridge, 72; Bell, 
39 ; and Douglas, 12. 

The pro slavery leaders forthwith put in execu- 
tion their plans for the secession of their states. 
South Carolina moved first, and with the six Gulf 
states forniod, in February 1861, the Confederate 
States of America. Lincoln, leaving Springfield on 
Jst February, passed through the principal northern 
cities, making brief addresses at various points, 
and reaching Washington on the 24th. llis in- 
augural address on 4th March declared the Union 
perpetual, argued the futility of secession, exprossiHl 
Ids debu iuination that the law’s should he faithfully 
o.xecuted in all the statcis, deprecated the impend- 
ing evils, and made a touching ap|)eal to all friends 
of the Union. Of the seven members of Lincoln’s 
-cabinet four had been Democrats, three Whigs; 
two W(‘re frotn border slave-states. 'Phe chief 
pla(!es were given to W. 11. Seward of New York 
fseendary of state), and Salmon F. Chase of Ohio 
(secretary of the treasury). Edw’in M. Stanton 
was made secretary of Avar in 1862. 

(,)n .April 12, 1861, the t/onfederate general Ih'aii- 
regajd attacked Fort Sumter in Charleston har- 
boui. The civil war being thus commenced, Lin- 
coln called a special session of congress, summoneil 
75,000 militia for three months, and ordered the 
erdisf inent of 65,000 regulars for tlina; years. Jle 
])roc]ann(>d a blockade of the soutliein ports, and 
eiideavomed to make it etlective. The Southern 
Coulederaev soon had control of eleven states, and 
put in the field 100,000 num. The first imixudant 
l)attle was fought at Bull Run, Virginia, duly 21, 
1861, and resulted in a disgraceful rout of the 
Union army. Further account of the military and 
naval events of the war belongs to general history 
The struggle which sanguine statesmen predietc<l 
could bo endo<l in a few months was prolonged over 
four y«!ars, with dreadful sacrifices of men and 
moans. Foreign intervention, which seemed immi- 
nent at the outs(‘t, Avas Avith diflieulty averted. 
After sixteen montlis, in Avhicli the disasters to 
the Union srmy liad outnumbereii the victories, 
Lincoln declared to Horace Greeley the line of his 
conduct ; ‘ My paramount object is to save the 
Union, and not either to save or destroy slavery. 

If I could save the Union Avitbout freeing any slave, 

1 would do it ; if T could save it by freeing all the 
slaves, I would do it ; and if f could do it by free- 
ing some and leaving others alone, I would also do 
that.’ One mouth later the time had come for 
decision, and on September 22, 1862, just after 
McClellan’s victory at Antiotam, Lincoln pro- 
claimed that on and after January 1, 1863, all 
slaves in states or parts of states then in rebellion 
should be free. On the following NeAV-year’s Day 
the final proclamation of emancipation was made. 
Thi.H gi'eatest achievement of his administration, 
Avrung f»om him by the exigencies of civil war, Avas 
completed and made immutable by the passage 
of the Thirteenth Amendment of the Constitution, 
Avhich he planned and urged, though it was not 
fully ratified until December 1865. 

In July 1863 Grant’s capture of Vicksburg 
restored to the Union full control of the Missis- 
sippi River, while Meade’s defeat of Lee at Gettys- 
burg destroyed the last hope of the Confederates 
to transfer the seat of war north of the Potomac. I 


In Nov'ember of tliat year, at the dedication of the 
National Cemetery at Gettysburg, Lincoln delivered 
a brief address, clo.siiig with the.se Avoids: ‘We 
here liighly resolve that these dead shall not Jiave 
<lied in vain -that thi.s nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom — and that goA’crnment 
of the people, hy the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.’ 

General Grant Avas called to the chief command 
of the Union army in March 1864, and entered 
upon that jiolicy of jiersistciit attrition of the Con- 
federate forces which finally brought peace. In 
the Republican Convention at Baltimore in June 
Lincoln Avas unaniiuou.sly nomimibed for a second 
term. The Democrats at Chicago in August 
declared the Avar a failure, yet nominated General 
McClellan. In November Lincoln leecived of the 
pojmlar vote 2,216,000, and McClellan 1,800,000; 
of the electoral votes Lincoln had 212, McClellan 
21. In his second inaugural address, in March 1865, 
Lincoln ro.se above the ordinary range of such occa- 
sions, and like an inspired jiropliet set forth the 
profound moral signifitaince of the tremendous Avar 
which he saw drawing to a close. A month later 
he had entered Richmond, from Avhich Grant had 
driven Davis and Lee. Lincoln returned to Wash- 
ington to con.sider the iicav problems presented bv 
the overthroAv of the Confetleracy. But his avoi k 
Avas already finished. While seeking relaxation 
Avith his family at Fonl’s Theatre he A\'as assassi- 
nated by J. Wilkes Booth, an actor, and died on 
the next morning, A])ril 15, 1865. Tlie national 
rejoicing over the rcfnrn of ]»eace was turned into 
grief for the martyred jin'siderit. Tlie Avhole 
civilised Avorbf joined in expression of sorroAv for 
his fate. 

Lincoln Avas 6 feet 4 inches in height, Avith long 
limbs and largt! hands and feet, dark complexion, 
broail, high foreluuid, deej>-set gray eyes, and coaise 
black hair. He Avas slender, Aviry and strong, mild 
and jiatient, fair and direct in speech and action, 
scorning all tricks and subterfuges, steadfast in 
princijde, synipatludie and charitable. He Avaa 
a man of strict morality, abstemious, and familiar 
with the Bible, though not a professed membm- of 
any church. His jmblic life Avas devoted to the 
goo<l of his fellow-men, and his fame is established 
as the saviour of his country and the liberator of a 
race. 


See Lives by Arnold (1885), Herndon and Wnik 
(3 vols. 1889), Nicolav and Hay (10 vols. 1890 ; abndtje- 
inent by Nicolay, 190(1), Morse (2 vols. 1893), Haiwood 
(1899), Tarbell (1900), Binns (1907), Rose Strun.sky 
(1JU4), Lord Charnwood (1916). 


Lilicolll, Bknjamin, an American general, AAas 
born at Hingliam, Mas.sachusetts, 24th January 
1733; in 1776 leinforced Wa.shington after the 
defeat on Long Island, and seiA’ed with him that 
year ; in 1777 was ai)p()inted major-general, Avas 
wounded in Getoher, and disabled until the 
folloAviiig Augu.st ; then received command of the 
southern department, and in 1780 was be.sieged hy 
Clinton in Uharleston, and compelled to capitulate. 
He was exchanged a year later, took part in the 
siege of Yorkton, and was deputed to receive 
CornAvallis’s sword. He was secretary of war from 
1781 to 1784, and died 9th May 1810. 

Lincolnshire* a maritime county o^ England, 
and, after Yorkshire, the largest in the country, is 
bounded on the N. by the estuary of the Humber; 
PI. by the North Sen, the Wash, and Norfolk ; S. 
by Cambridge, Northampton, and Rutland shires ; 
and W. by Leicester, Nottingham, and York shires. 
Measuring 75 miles from north to south and 48 
miles from east to west, it has a seaboard of about 
90 miles, and contains 2665 sq. in. Pop. (1801) 
208,567; (1881) 469,919; (1901) 498,781 ; (1921) 
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602,105. The Hiirface is comparatively Hat ; along 
the coast stictchcs a line of low-lying marshes, 
varying in hrcatith, fiorn which in places the sea is 
only k(!j)t out l»y means of earthen emhankmcnts. 
To the west of these marshes lie the Wolds, a range 
of chalk downs, which, commencing near liarton- 
on Ilmnher in the noi'th, extend thence in a sonth- 
easteily direction for about 40 miles to the ncigh- 
bouihood of Spilsby and Horncastle. 'J’he western 
side of the county, from the Ilnmber in the north 
through Lincoln totJrantham in the south, consists 
priiici pally of light uplands, whilst in the south-J 
eu'^t arc fens foiming part of the Bedford Level 
(q.v. ). The ellbrts to drain the Fens and the Isle 
of Axholim; encountered great opposition from tin; 
‘stilt walkers,’ from the reign of Chailes 1. <lown 
to the first quarter of the ISth centuiy. The 
chief liveis of Ijincolnshire, besides that w'hich 
forms its northern boundary, are tlie Tnmt, 
Withani, and Welland ; and a noticealde l<“at]irc 
of the county is the numerous canals which 
intersect it-('ar-dyke and Foss dyke, the two 
largest, being {aobably the work <»f the Jtomans. 
Clay, sand, loam, chalk, or ])eat, varying with the 
locality, are the prevailing soils. Near Ancaster 
limestone is extmisivcly oiiarried, and in the west- 
ern districts iroJistom^ aoounds. U'hc ehi(‘f crops 
are corn and turnijts, and in ]»lac(‘s flax is culti- 
vated ; but from an agricultural point of view the 
county is best known for its rich ‘ warp-lamls ’ 
along th(! banks of the Trent, and for the immense 
Hocks of shoe]) grazed on its ]»astures. Ilorse- 
bresMling, too, is extensively prosecuted, the hoisc- 
fairs at Horncastle and Lincoln attnacting many 
foreign n.nd London dealers ; and amongst otlim- 
industries maybe notful the mamifactuniof agii- 
cultural implements and machinery, and tin* gr«‘at 
shipping tradii and tislnuies eonnecL'.d with the 
port of (irinisby. 

Lincolnsliin', is divkh'd into three distiicts or 
‘ Farts,’ as tiu'y are called — viz. the Farts of 
Holland in tlu! south-east, comprising the griiater 
jiart of the Fens, the I’arts of Kesteveii in the 
south-west, and the Farts of Lindsey, which is 
by far the largest, occupying the remainder of the 
county. 'Fbese Farts, each of which has i(s own 
county council, are subdivided into thirty-one 
waiiontakes or hundreds, the city and county 
borough i»f Lincoln, the county borough of (Jreat 
(jiimsby, and the niuniciiial Imroughs of Boston, 
(Jrantham, Louth, and Stamford. Holland, Ijiiid- 
s(!y, and Kestevon ( wiib Butlarid), are ]>arlia- 
mentary counties, with one, four, and two memher.s, 
and tlu! boroughs of (Tiantham, tJrimsby ( includ- 
ing (’le(‘thormvs), and Lincoln each leturn one 
membci-. Otlicr towns are Gainsborough, Sleaford, 
Spalding, and Sutton. 

The histoiy of the county ayiart from Tjincoln is 
soon told. It was here that in 1536 first broke out 
the insurrection known as the ‘ Filgriniage of Grace,’ 
which had for its object the restoration of the old 
religion and re cstaiilishment of ilissolved monas- 
teries ; and in 1043, during the (^ivil War, Ancaster, 
Gainsborough, Giantham, and Winceby were the 
scene of contests between the lival lorcos. To 
the antiquary Lincolnshire is of special interest on 
account of the besuty of its many churches — 
Boston, Crowle, (Jrantham, Heckington, Louth, 
Long Sutton and Tattcrshall amongst them ; 
whilst of other places of interest it will .suffice to 
mention here the ruined abbey of Crowland, and 
Boliugbroke (histle (of which luit little remains), 
the home of .lohn of Gaunt and of his son Henry 
IV., who was born there. Other eminent persons 
associated with the county are (Hlbert of Semp- 
riimham ; John Foxe, the martyrologist ; William 
Cecil, Lord Burghley ; Captain John Smith ; Arch- 
bishop Whitgift ; Thomas Heywood, the drainatLst ; 


Sir Isaac Newton ; Thomas Sutton, founder of the 
Charter-house; Dr Busby; John Wesley; Scott, 
the commentator; Sir John Franklin; l)r Dodd; 
Lingard ; Latham ; Tennyson ; Connington ; and 
Jean Ingelow. 

See the ‘Victoria History,’ works by Allen (1834) and 
Sir C. Anderson (1880), Murray’s Uaiuifiook, and the 
‘Diocesan History’ by Venables and Terry (1897). 

LiliColii'.s Inn. See Inns of Coi^kt. 

Lind^ Jenny. See Gold.schmidt, Madame. 

Lilldam Faul, man of letters, was born on 3d 
June 1839 at Magdeburg. He trained himself for 
journali.stic work in Paris, returned to (Jcimany 
in 186.3, and edited various journals, including Die 
Gcijcmvart and Nord nnd. Snd, both of w’hich he 
founded. He laboured in three or four othei lields 
of literary activity. Amongst pleasantly -wiitlen 
books of travel arts A us Veuetieu ( 1864), A us Paris 
( 1865), and ^4n.v efer AV.ac7i BV/^ (1SS4). His skill 
a.s a Avjiter of ciitical sketches in a satirical and 
humorous manner is shown in llarudosc Briefe 
dues deutschcii Kleinstadtcrs { 1876) and Litrrarische 
Jiurksiektslosigkciten (1871), and his calibre as a. 
literary critic in studies on Moldre (1871) and 
Alfred dc Musset ( 1877), and in Dramaiurqische 
Blatter (1875-78), Nuehteruc Briefe aus Iknieuth 
(1st. and 7tb ed. 1876), BaircuiJier Bnefe (5th ed. 
1883), and Aufsatze (1875). But. he is [)t'iha])s 
heltet known as a writer of i)lays und iiovtds, the 
subjeet-s of which aic tuktui {ilm(»st exclusively 
from modern life. J’bt; foimer ]^osses^ the merits 
of lively tiialogue and a fair degree of duimatie 
powtu’ ; the most successful was ])erhaps Maria und 
Magdalena. A collection of hi.s thealiical picctis 
was published in live volumes (1873 88) The 
imvels iuelude Herr und Fran Fewer, 7\n/f/enbnr</, 
Mai/o, a romaiiee cycle, Berlin ( ] 886 ‘Hi J)(e Brnder 
(1894). lie mauagtMl tbeaties at Mciningen and 
Jk'ilin. He tlietl 31st January 1919. 

LilKlcil. Set' Lj.me. 

Lilideril. a genus of Lauiaceu'. Sec .Joss- 

.STK'KK. 

Lilidisfariie. See Holy Island. 

Lilldh^y. John, botanist, was born on 5th Fehiu- 
ary 1799 at (hitton, near Noruieh. His fat.ht'i, the 
author of -d Guide to Orehard and Ktlvla n Gardens^ 
owned a nursery garden. Btttauy attiatd.t'd young 
Lindloy’.s attention at an liarly date. Wlieu little 
more than tiventy he went to London, and wiote 
for the Encgclopanlia of Plants, in 1822 he was 
appointed as.sistant-Hecretary to the Ilortieultmal 
Society, and in 1829 profc.ssoi of Botany in Tbii- 
vevsity College, London. He, r('tired fioiu this chair 
in 1860, and died at Ihirnham Gieen on 1st November 
1865. His works include the S;/nopsi.'> of British 
F/om ( 18‘29 ) ; Introdnetion to the Fiat nr al System, 
of Botany (1830); Outline of the Structure and 
Physiology of Plants (2 vols. 1832) ; Flora. Mcdiea 
(1838) ; The Vcgetnhlc Kinydom ( 1846), a standard 
work on the subject ()f clas.silication ; and Theory 
and Practice of Iiortindtnre ed. 1855), Along 

with W. Hutton be published The Fossil Flora of 
Great Britain vain. 1831 37). 

Limlsay, a Scottish historical house of Norman 
extraction. Sii Walter de Tand.say, settling in 
Scotland umler David I., acquiied ErciPdoun in 
Berwickshire, and Liiffiioss in East Lothian. His 
descendant, William Idiidsay, Justiciary of Lothian 
in the 12th century, acquired Crawfovil in Clydes- 
dale, married Prince.s8 Marjory, sister of King 
William the Lion, and had three sons. The two 
elder lines of these ended in heiresses, and (^Iraw- 
ford eventually came to the descendants of William 
of Luffnes.s, the thiiU son. 

Earls of Ci'auford and Duke of Montrose^ 
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— Sir Alexander Lindsay, younger brother of Sir 
Janies of fhawford, the liero of Otterhurn, acquired 
Glenesk and Ed/ell, and his son David married tlie 
sister of Rohert III., and was created in 1398 Earl 
of Crawford. Their chief seat was Finhaven, in 
Angus. The family attained its climax of power 
under David, lifth earl, who was made Duke ol 
Montrose in 14S8. The grand-nephew of the duke 
was known as ‘ The Wicked Master ; ’ and his con- 
<luct led his father to transfer the earldom to Davhl 
Lindsay of Edzell, the next heir. He, however, left 
it at his death to the son of the ‘Wicked Master.’ 
This line ended in the sixteenth earl, and by 
arrangement, Lord Lindsay of tlui Byres succeeded 
to the (iarldom of Crawford in preference to the 
descendants of the uncde of the sixteenth earl, 
who had been (neated Lord Spynie, and the inter- 
mediate cadets of Ed/ell and Balearres. 

Lord Lind.san of ihv. Jit/re.s, Viscumd Garnoch. 
— Sir AYilliam Lindsay, younger brother of the 
iiist Earl of ('ra,wfortl, aecjuiied extensive estates 
wjCi Ids wife, a daughter of Sii William Muie 
of A Is'icoi M. llis giandson was made Lord Lind- 
s)t,y ol th(‘ Byres, county Hadtlinglon, in 1445, 
blit lloMr ])rineii(al i(‘,-,idenee was Struthers (’astle 
in Fife. 'riu‘ limth loid was in 1G44 cieated Earl 
of Lindsay ; and, as stall'd above, under a new 
patent of Chailes T. he hecame seventeenth Fjarl of 
Crawford. He was High Treasurei of Scotlaml. 
His grandson I>y a younger son was createil X'is- 
count, (hi, mock in 1703. The fourth Viscount C/u- 
noclv sncc.ei'ded as t-weiity-liist Earl of Crawford; 
and his son, tin' twenty-si'cond Eail, dying in 1808, 
wa^ tin' la^'t of t he direiO, line of the Byo's. 

Karls of Ij(drar)‘(’s and Ci’ccic/ord. — The Lind- 
say" of Balearres, in Fife, v\er<! a bianch, and 
eventually tin' lepresentatives, of tin* Lindsays of 
Ed/ell. The llrst was Lord Menmuir, Secretary ot 
State to .lames VT. llis son David was crea,te<I 
Ijoid Lindsay of Bah^arres in 16.33, and his grand- 
son, Alexander, Earl of Balearres in 1651. (>n tin' 

death of the twenty-.second hiarl of Crawford, 
James, seventh Earl of Balearres, became twenty- 
thiid Earl of (h-awford. A further claim was pre- 
ferred without success to the dukedom of Montro.se, 
conferred hy Jann's III,, by the 25th Eail of Craw- 
ford (q.v.). See his L/ves of the //far/.vm/*' ( 1849), 
and Jei vise s Land oj the Luidmijs (2d ed. 1882). 
Liiulsjiy, Siu David. See Lvndsay. 

liilKlsay, Nicholas Vaciiel, American poet, 
born 10th November 1879 at Spiingfield, 111., was 
• eduented at Spnnglield High School, Hiram Col- 
lege, and aiL schools in Chicago and New York, 
and tramped Ameiica trading his rhymes and 
preaching ‘The Gospel of Beauty.’ Inoculating 
his muse with the rag time virus, in The Conqo 
(1914) and other collections, he compelled attention 
by his mi.ssionai y zeal and his irrepressible spirits. 
See the ‘ autobiographical foreword' to his Collected 
Poems ( 1923). 

Liiidsay of ITtscottie, Robert, the author 
of The Chronicles of Scotland, from the reign of 
James II. to 1565. There is nothing to learn of 
Lindsay ])ersonally, except that he was horn about 
the beginning of the 16th century, and was pro- 
j)rietor of the lands of Pitscottie in F’ifeshiro. He 
IS best known by his territorial appellation. His 
Chronicle was 8ir Walter Scott’s favourite Scottish 
history* and though Pitscottie was not coiitem- 

f iorary with the whole of the events he describes, 
le must, for the latter portion of his history, have 
derived much of his information from oye-witneeses. 
His style is quaint and graphic, and his facts in 
general trustworthy, except where he deals in 
marvels, to which he is a little prone. It is he 
who tells, on the authority of Sir David Lyndsay, 
Lyon King -of -arms, that striking story of the 


apparition to James IV. at Linlithgow, of Avhich 
Scott gives a vivid picture in Marmion, The best 
edition is that edited by Sherifl’ Mackay for the 
Scottish Text Society (3 vols. 1899-1911 ). 
Lliid.sey, Parts of. See Lincolnshire. 
Lindsey* Theophiles (1723-1808), one of the 
first English Unitarians (q.v.), was a native of 
Middlewich, Cheshire, a J^'ellow of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, an Anglican clergyman till 
1773, and author of several works. See his 
Memoirs by Belsham (1812). 

Line* Breaking the. See Clerk, John ; and 
Tactics, Naval. 

Linen* Flax, like wool, has been used as a 
material for woven fabri(*.s from a very lemote 
period. Not only are there frequent references to 
liueii in the Bible and other ancient recoids, l)ut, 
owing to the wonderful durability of tin; libie, 
many linen mummy-cloths of gieat age and some 
of extremelv fine texture have been found in Egypt. 
Some of tlic finest linens used by the ancient 
(rreeks and Romans were woven on Egy])tiau 
looms. The cultivation of flax was extensive in 
Italy, and it w^as jiiobably by the Romans that the 
growth of flax for textile purposes was intioduced 
into Britain. Since before the Christian eia the 
ait of spinning and weaving this fibre by primitive 
methods has lieen practised in countries occupied 
by the Romans, and can be traced over the gi eater 
part of Europe from the 6th or 7th century, at first 
as a domestic industiy. Figured stuff's of linen or 
of silk and linen, madis in Italy and Spain in the 
14th century, may be seen in museums. ’Fhe 
ground of the Bnyeux Tapestry (q.v.) is of linen. 
Flanders wa;. famous for table-linen in the 11th 
century, and Flemish weavers often settled in 
England. In 1698 William 111. invited a Huguenot 
called Ciommeliu fiom Holland to Ireland, where 
he soon established the industry at Lisbuin, in a 
legion where it still flouiiahes. (government boards 
were ultimately formed in Ii eland and Scotland to 
a.s.sist the linen trade by bounties. In 1720 the 
linen exports from Siiotland weie valued at £200,000. 
Huguenot lefugees jiromoted the linen industry 
wherever thej’^ settled. In England the linen 
manufacture was also assisted by bounties, which 
did not finally cease till 1832. The year 1787 marks 
the first introduction of a mill for spinning linen- 
yarn by machinery in the United Kingdom. It 
Avas built at Darlington, and the patentees of the 
macbine.s were J. Kendrew and T. Portbouse. In 
(Scotland the liist llax-.spiniiing mills were erected at 
Bervie in 1787, and near Glamis in 1790, and pros- 
pered Avith very primitive machinery. Dundee 
and Leeds quickly folloAved. Although the power- 
loom of Cartwviglit Avas applied to the Aveaving of 
cotton in 1785, it Avas not till 1812 that the first 
factory, that bad any real success, for Aveaiing 
linen by poAver was established by C. Turner & Co. 
of Limehou.se, London. Speaking generally, the 
improvements in the machines for spinning and 
Avoaviiig cotton have been more rapid than in those 
emiiloyeil for the manufacture of linen. 

IfecJding. — I’lie preparation of the fibre of the 
flax-plaut into the state in Avliicli it is sent to 
spinning- mills is described under the beading 
Flax. At the mill it gets a rough sorting, and is 
then heckled, a process Avhicli has been in use for 
ceiitnrie.s. A hand heckle is an oblong stock of 
Avood studded Avitli strong steel teeth about 7 
inches long in the case of the first or ‘rnft'er’ 
heckle. Tlie heckler takes a handful or strick of 
flax by the middle and draws the root end several 
times through the teeth. He then turns the strick, 
and in the same Avay heckles the opposite end. 
The flax is next similarly treated on a lieckle with 
finer teeth, and if it is to be spun into fine yarn 
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it in further coinlied on still liner Jieckles. The 
object of the process is to separate tiie ilax into 
two portions — viz. ‘line, wliicli is the loiifj and 
best portion, ami ‘tow,’ which is the short and 
ravelled portion. What are called vertical sheet- 
he(“klin^^ itiachines are now universally employed. 
This kind of machine consists of endless leather 
sheets movino over lollers placed at some distance 
ai)ait with proper d living -^a^ar. , A number of 
heckle-stocks, placed at regular intervals, are 
fixed on the surface of these sheets or bands, two 
of which are placed opposite to, and so near each 
other that their respective heckle-pins intersect 
wliere the actual heckling takes place. At this 
j)}ut of their course the sheets move in a nearly 
vm tical direction downwards, and heckle the flax, 
which is lixed in a liolder and hang.s down between 
the slieets. At a large modern machine of tin's 
kind, imiu'oved by the addition to the flax lioldcrs 
of automatic changing devices, the number of 
operatives has been reduced from four t«> one, and 
a iinieli better yield of heckled ‘ line ’ seenred. 

Preparitiff . — Next tlie (lax ‘line,’ sorted into 
qualities, is ‘prepared’ (see .Iitte, SPiNNiN(i) on 
tliree machines. ( 1 ) d’li<! sprcnfhnff frnitu\ Avhero 
tlie flax is first formed into a eontinnous ribbon 
or sliver (‘2) The drmr'mg-f rinncs, on e;ieh 
which this sliver is ‘donhleil’ and drawn out by 
rollers through travelling gills with steel teeth, a 
similar arrangement forming part of the spnniding- 
franic. There are generally three, and occasionally 
four, drawing frames, each successive franu*. having 
fiiKM' gill teeth than the one before it, and from 
eight to lifteon slivers dcliver<Hl by <)nc of these 
machines are drawn out int«) one sliver by tin; 
ncA't. The object of so much douhliug and draw- 
ing is to produce a sliver of very Tinifonn si/,<‘ 
throughout, and with the fibres all parallel. (3) Th(> 
rovhni-framc through which the sliver is ])assed 
singly '; it is so far similar to the <lrawing-fram(! 
in construction, hut with a flyer and bobbin for tlu' 
now greatly atbmuated sliver, which is slightly 
twisted by the former ami wound u\M>n the latter. 
Flax-tow is carded in the samo way as Jute(<|.v.), 
and t hen goes through the preparing procesH<‘s just 
descrii)ed, 

Spinning . — The ‘ rove ’ or ‘ rovings’ are spun into 
yarn on the ’throstle’ invented by Arkwiight. 
Tliis machine is also used in sjunning cotton, and 
it does not difl’er in princij)le for either lihre (see 
Spinnin<J ). A peculiarity an flax -spinning is that 
for all tine yarns the lihre is spun wet - the tem- 
perature of the water used being 120“ F. Jly this 
treatment a given weight of flax Can be spun into 
a much greater length than formerly, and a better 
yarn is produced. Dry spinning is, however, 
adonted for coarse and heavy yarns. 

Wcai'ing . — The hand-looin is still applied, to 
some extent, to the weaving of line linens, hut for 
linen fabrics generally IIjcj i»ower loom is in almost 
universal use. It was found to he a much more 
diflicult task to adapt the power-loom to linen than 
to cotton owing to the want of elasticity in flax- 
yarn. The construction of looms is explained 
under WkaVLNu;, ami the bleaching and calendering 
of linen ami other ffilnic.s are described under these 
several heads. 

Linen is rnanufaciured in most European conn- 
tries, but on the Continent the industry attains 
much importance only in France, Belgium, and 
(leniiany. The neiglibourhood of Courtrai in 
Belgiuni, and Westphalia in (Termany, have long 
had a reputation for producing yarns of extreme 
fineness for costly lace. France is celebrated for 
her cambrics and beautiful damasks. In the 
United Kingdom the finest linens are made at 
Belfast and other places in Ulster, the classes of 
gooils made being lawn and cambric handkerchiefs, 


surplice linens, printed liVjens for dresses, damask 
table-linen, shirtings, sheAbings, and tow^ellings. 
At Dunfermline and several other places in Fife, 
linen damasks, diaper towelling, and plainer fabrics 
of medium xveight are largely Tuanufaciured, up- 
holstery linen being chiefly made at Kirkcaldy. 
Linen goods of similar character are extensively 
woven at Barnsley, in Yorkshire. Heavy fabrics, 
such as sailcloth, canvas, and sacking, are made 
at Dundee, Arbroath, and a few more Foifarshire 
towns. 

Of our great textile manufactures the making 
of linen falnics is the only one that shows signs 
of becoming a conlracting imlustry. For several 
kind.s of hea\y goods it has to comjaeie with jute, 
and for certain medium and line fabrics with 
cotton. Oompared with tln^se, linen is a costly 
textile, and its advantages of strength, glossiness, 
and, in the fine qnaliti<?s, of not Ix'ing easily soiled 
hardly snllice to keo]> up the formei demand for 
it. I'he great fault of flax is that the steeping 

f irocesH <l()es not remove all the natural gum in the 
ibre. If ibe gum could be coiiqdeicly taken out 
by some inexpensive process, there seems to be 
no iea.son Avby flax should not be sj)uti as easily 
as colton. F’or some fabries, sneh ns sheetings, 
cotton, owing to ite gnuiter Maniith and clieaje 
ness, is now preferred ; and bw otheis, such 
as damasks, the two mattuials arc often us(;d 
together. 

Line Spectrum. See Si>ic(rnnTM. 

Lines <»f Force. >See Macjnetism. 

Lln$S {Molm vnhpiris), a lish of the family 
CJadidu', ahumlaui on most parts of tlie Ihitisb 
coasts, and elsewhere throughout the northc'in 
seas, and in valu<‘ almost rivalling the cod. In 
form it is much more elongated than the eod, and 
even more than the hake,, with which itagieesin 
having tw’o dorsal lins and one anal lin, the anal 
and sceoiid dorsal long ; hut it difl'ersfrorn the hake 
in having a l»arbel below the chin, and tec'th of 
unequal size on the jaAVs and vomer. The ling is 
generalh' three or four f(*(;t long, sometimes more, 
and has been known to Aveigh seventy pounds. The 
colour is gray, inclining to olive, tlie belly silvery, 
the fins edgi'd Avitli Avhite. The tail-fin is rounded. 
I’lie gape is large, and the mouth Avell furnished 
Avith teeth. The ling is a very voracious fish, 
feeding (diiefiy on smaller fishes. It is also vei’y 
prolific, and deposits its spawn in dune; the ova, 
ns usual in the (fiididas are pelngie. It is found 
chiefly Avhere the bottom of the sea is rocky. 
Great numbers are caught in the samo manner os 
coil, hy hand-lines and long lines, on the coasts of 
England, Scotland, the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, &c. ; considerable numhers are also taken 
h}'^ the tniAvl. Most of them are split from head 
to tail, cleaned, salted in brine, AA-ushed, dried in 
the sun, and sent to the market in the form of 
Stock-JisK They are largely exported to S])ain and 
other countries. The air-bladders or muiids are 
pickled like those of cod. The liver also yields 
an oil similar to cod-liver oil, which is used for the 
supply of lamps in Shetland and olscAAdiere. Tavo 
other species of Molva from the coasts of Europe 
have been described. 

Lins;* Pehr Henrik. See Gymnastic, s. 
Lingua (a Sanskrit Avoid Avhich literally means 
a sign or symbol) denotes, in the sectaiian 
Avorship of the Hindus, the Pliallus (q.v.), as 
emblem of the male or generative poAver of 
nature. The Linga-worship ^arevails Avith tht 
Sivaites (see India). Originally of an ideal ard 
mystical nature, it has degenerated into practices 
of the grossest description ; thus taking the sjune 
course as the similar worship of the Chaldaeans,. 
Greeks, and other nations of the east and ivest. 
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Tlie maimer in which the Linga is re])resenleti 
is ^^enerally inoffensive— a pillar of stone or otlicr 
cylindrical object lieing hehl as an aiipropriato syin- 
l)ol of the generative [>ower of Siva. Its counter- 
])art is Yoni., or tlio svinhol of female nature as 
jn'odnctive. See Muir>i Sanskrit Texts (vol. iv.), 
and Kitlcl’fi monograph ( liasel, 1876). 

Lill^ard, John, historian, was born at AVin- 
chestei, 5th February 1771. Both his parents were 
Lincolnshire Catholi(!8, his father a carpenter, his 
mother the daughter of a respectable farmer who 
had l)een ruined by the ])enal laws. A promising 
boy, he was sent in 178‘2 by Bishop Talbot to the 
English College of Douai ((j.v.), whore he remained 
till in 1793 it was bioken uj) by the Revolution. 
Tlie (Jatholic Relief Act enabling Catholics to 
open schools in England, the llouai community 
was transfen (id first to (book Hall, near Durham*, 
and in 1808 t(^ Ushaw. Idngjird, who had acccj)te(l 
the ollice of tutor in Lord Stourton’s family, in 1794 
resumed his theological studies, and, next year 
receiving piie.st’s orders, became vice-pie.sident of 
the coIl(‘g(^ prefect of the studies, and professor of 
IbiiloNopliy. In 1811 ho a(!cepted the secluded 
mission of llornhy, near Lamiaster, declining the 
oiler of a chair at INlaynooth, as fouiteen years 
later of a caidinal'.s hat; and hoie he ‘grew old 
in illnstiious obscurity.’ He twice vjsiUid Home, 
in 1817 and 18*2.5; in 1821 obtained his doctorate 
from Fills \'II. ; and in 1839 received a crown 
pension of £300. He died at Hoi n by, 17th July 
18,51. His first important work, the Aidiquittj 
of the Aiifflo-Su.ron (Viorrh (2 vols. 1806; 3d anil 
mucli (MilargiMl ed. 1815) was but the pioneer of 
^^hat became the labour of his life -a Historif of 
KiKfland to KISS’ (8 vols. 1819 30 ; new c<l. 10 v'ol.s’., 
with an 11th by Belloc, 1915). This from (he 
oulsi't attracled much attention. It was lieircly 
assailed in the Udinhurffh Jirrieir ; but Dr Lingaiil 
in liis leply disiilaycd so much erudition, and so 
cari'ful a regard for original authorities, that lie 
addl'd materially to his rejuitation as a scholar 
and a critic. The chief mark of its Catholii; origin 
is not seldom (he absence of Frotestant bias and 
piojudice ; still, it is as declaring the views of a 
candid and judicious Catholic that the laUw volumes 
retain a permanent value. The earlier volumes 
liMAC been largely superseded, h’or his numerous 
ininor wiitings, see the authoiitative Life and 
Lctfrrs by Haile and Bonney (1911). 

Lillg(OR CiierclL ^ trade jargon used in inter- 
com se with the fndians of Brazil, based on Tupi- 
(Tiiaraui. 

Lingua Franca, the corrupt Italian which 
htis been employed, since the peiiod of the Cenoese 
and Venetian supremacy, as the language of com- 
meici.il intercouise in the Mediterranean, especi- 
ally the Levant, Any similar language, as, for 
instance, the Cliinook jargon in the north-west of 
the United States, is called generically a lingua 
franva.. (Jomparo ‘pidgin Kngli.sh,’ under China. 

Linguistics* l. The name linguistics would 
naturally he applied to the study of language in 
tile widest sense. It is usual, however, to use it 
of d(‘partments other than those that have already 
heen made the subjects of special treatment — for 
example. Philology, Grammar, Flionetics (q.v.). 

‘2. Some of the subjects with which linguistics 
deals are^ tlie nature of language as sucli ; the 
meaning of moaning ; the definition of a sentence 
and of a word ; wliat is essential in a language, 
and what desirable ; comparative merits and com- 
parative difficulty of languages ; whether thought 
and language are inseparable ; effect of language 
on personal and national cliaracter, and vice 
versa nature of a perfect language (philosophically 
speaking); whether the language that is best for 


coiamunicaLioii is necessarily best for thinking ; 
requirements of a wcrld language ( speaking practi- 
cally) ; nature and possibility of translation ; what 
constitutes clear sjieech, beautiful speech, correct 
.sjieoch, good speech ; nature of metre ; character 
of a successful linguist, and effect of linguistically 
good and of linguistically bad language-study on 
mind and cliaracter ; language-learning and lan- 
guage-teaching. 

3. The last-named \vill he the subject of this 
article, and it will he trc'ated from one special 
angle. Tliough the child leai ning its mother-tongue 
is rightly held up as the one leally successful 
language learner, no juevious atf enijit lias heen 
made to exiilore exhaustively the grounds of tliat 
success in the child's ciieumsfaiice.s and mentality. 
If the.se w'ere undeistood in defail, the pedagogic 
problem, as well as that of the self-taught student, 
would almost solvt^ if self. 

Circionstanccs.- A A. 'I'lie child inherits a ei aviiig 
for a mean.s of communication (§54), and the 
mother- tongue is its only means. Thoie is no 
reason to suppose it inherils any desin* to hiarn 
languages in gem'ral ; onee piovided with one 
language, it must lose the most poweiful stimulus 
to linguistic eflbri, a stimulus whieli can he levivcd 
only by recreating the original isolation, (bmse- 
qnently tlie greatest suecess in making a bilingual 
child is achieved when it speaks diffeient languages 
with different jicojde. 

6. An oldei learner can seldom attain 1o this 
complete isidation, and nothing less will revi\’e the 
cliild’.s instinct. When the wjiter was attenijiting 
to learn Flenii.sh, he found it incredibly more difli- 
cult to talkit wilb a native lie knew to he a Ficiieh 
or English .spc-'koi lhan with one who was neither. 

6. Tlie older learner can, however, cultivate a 
kind of mental isolation by avoiding all eomjiarison 
between one language and another, and by building 
uj) an accompaniment of ciicumslaiict's, place, times, 
persons around any one langiiagt' as distinct as 
jiossible fnmi those connected with any other. 
'J’his total a.ssociation is juobably even liiore im- 
piDitiint than the various individual associations 
within the language. When tlie writer, who knew 
then no foreign language hut German, began to 
learn French, he found the total association 
‘foieigii language’ so powerful that he constantly 
put French sentences into German word-ordei. 

7. The stioiigest justification of the juire direct 
inethod is this need of isolation and total associa 
tion (§6). Arguments in the nature of juncly 
mathematical calculation of time siicnt on tliis er 
that detail have not as much weiglit as would at 
first appear. 

B. 8. The child uses a new expression because it 
needs it. Proliably it has already felt the need 
a considerable time befoie it has discovered the 
expression. This lias several impoiiaiit conse- 
quences. pjvery language- teacliei* who in class 
has found himself at a loss for some exjuession 
knows how greedily lie jiicks up the expression 
when he meets it afterwards, and how well lie 
remembers it. Again, the new interest, which 
demands the new expression (a) lasts for .some 
time, giving ample occasion for repetition ; and (6) 
tends to recur at gradually lengthening int(*rvals, 
thus fulfilling perfectly the conditions of successful 
memorising. Further, the very concurrence of new 
word with new interest has incalculable power. 
Thus, people wbo would have thought themselves 
incapatile of acquiring any foreign vocabulary picked 
U}) with ease such words as rananfage and soviet. 

9. There would appear to be some jisydiological 
principle in accordance with which conscious 
interest in some kinds of action may hinder the 
action. Darwin ( Expr. Em.) prevented some young 
men from sneezing after snuff by betting them they 
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could not. I’lic present w liter’s daughter’s dog, 
which yaps spontaneously for tit-hits, has to make 
a great eliort, stamping two or tliiee times with 
his forefeet, to yaj» on the command, ‘Ask for it.’ 
Is the child perhaps a better linguist for not being 
consciously interested in language at all? 

10. Apart from the question of interest as a 
stimulus, harmony between the circumstances and 
the language is of obvious importance in making 
clear the meaning of the expression.s. The child 
half-knows befoiehand what is going to bo said ; 
if it misunderstands, its mistake often takes direct 
effect upon it, a.s when it is asked to <lo something, 
or told that something is hot. So that language 
i.s at first a mere easily digested accompaniment. 
The child gets tlie full heuelit of wliat Palmer calls 
ostensive teaching over a very long ])eriod. 

11. -Vmoiig othcu' circumstaiiees, the imjioi Lance 
of fivi'ial ami hodily ge.sture can liardly he over- 
estimal.cd 'I’he schoolinastei endeavouring to 
teacli a kindly expression may nullify his (lirect 
method ollbrts through dialiolical rage at tJie 
pupil’s stiiiiidity ; while the good-natured teacher 
can haidly In* expected to get. into a bad temjier in 
order to illustrate an expression of anger. Meie 
jU‘ting is never the s unc. i*’or a leal and efl’ective 
natural method, the language and l»ehaviour must 
proceed from fhe occasion, not the oeea.sion lie 
cre.i'ed foi (iu! salve of illustrating some feature of 
the laiigu ige. It is of the very naf.uieof language 
to In* incidental to other activities As .soon as 
it licconies the main interest its motive is gone 
CoiisriDii.s fi'Kclttnij, or /raniiiKj, tnui tialural nicf/iod 
are definite.} ij contradieiorit Language is best 
learned at one’s work — as, for e.xample, by foreign 
waiters in England. 'J’eachiiig mathematics, his- 
tory, and other subjects each in a diffeient foreign 
language might yield a good result (for the 
language leai uiiig ). 

12. 'I'he ca})aeity of the child to draw inferences 
(n) from the circumstances and {b) from (he he- 
liavioui, voice, and face of (,he speaker is lemark- 
ahle. Among other things, it enables it to 
distinguish h i, by-talk fiom ‘piopei ’ .sj>e<*ch, a fact 
which renders unnecessary any comment on the 
cun cut nonsense about, the supjiosed evils of using 
hahy-t.alk. 

1.3. The writer’s childieri, when jilaying with their 
dolls, always changed easily ami accurately fiom the 
one stylo to the other, accoiding as they wished 1;0 
simulate alfectioii or paiental .severity. Most cliil- 
dren hear hahy talh ; yet ])ei manent speech defects, 
except tho.se current iii the normal adult speech of 
the child's eiiviionment,^ are vmy rare indeed. 
What ch icily conduces to cleai s[)eech is a cheerful 
and unconstrained atmospliere in childliood. Tlio 
affectionate bahy-talking mother jiroduces such an 
atmosphere, and generally encourage.s tlie children 
to speak loudly and boldly, with the be.st resulbs. 

(1. 1 1. The child does not, have to find a teacher, 
miic.h less pay him. It is meaningless to speak of 
tlie ‘ natural method ’ in the case of anyone needing 
to search for his iii.stniction. Tlie moment de- 
liberate exertion of that kind is called for, the 
psychological situation cease.s to he that of the 
ehihl. 

D. 15. The child is in a small class of equal attain- 
ment, u.siially one pupil 1,o one or more teachers, 

E. 16. The teaclier is usually, the apparatus 
always, at hand Avhen the child is in the mood to 
learn ; for Avith the child it is theapparatua — namely, 
the new object of interest —wliicli createa tlie mood 
to talk, and the inclination is not generally very 
atrong unless further stimulated by the presence 
of someone to talk to. The learner of a foreign 
language, on the otlior hand, has to take hi.s le.sson 

I'-wliic*!) aio, of course, not speech-ilpfects at alt (§ 27), but 
difTerences of diftlect. 


at a fixed time, and, if lie is an adult, very often 
at the end of a tiring day, when even the most 
enthusiastic linguist would often rather read about 
a language than talk in it ; and his inslructor, 
often as tired as himself, does not talk about his 
tirediiesH, as the mother of the child would ( (lius 
giving an effective lesson in the wearine.ss and self- 
pity vocabulary, Avith memory aids in Ihe shape of 
sighs, and groans, and signs of imminent collapse), 
hut struggles instead with the humorous or excit- 
ing chaptei they hapjien to have ariived at in their 
reading- hook. 

L. 17. 'I’lio child is not called upon to say any- 
thing heyond its powers. IS'o one complains if it 
i.s silent. It is not forced bj* emeigcncies, like the 
oldt'i learner in a foreign counlry, to iii\ent Aviong 
expressions, to say them Avitli a Avrong })ioimncia- 
tioii, and to go on repeating tliem till Asioiig 
idi<mi and Aviong pronuneiation become habitual 
and fluent. AVith t he child the gioAA lb of fluency 
keojis pace with ihe growth of coiieclness. (Sucli 
mistakes as do remain after tlie child has hcconic 
a fluent speaker arc the haidcst to get lid of.) 
'I'he beginner aaIio acts on the catch aaokI, ‘do to 
the countiy,’ will he avoII advised to mnki* a long 
stay, ami to listen as much and talk as little as 
possible foi at least a yeai. 

IK. At all stages tlie tiick of llmmcy largely 
eonsists in confining one’s thought Avilliin the 
limits of one’s poAvcis of exjuessimi 

d. lit. 'I'he ability to speak like a natiAe is 
largel) a n(*gative matter- -it consists in lu'ing able 
to invent new expre.ssioiis for new occasions Avilh 
the eertainly that one will not invent one A\liich 
th(“ natiAe Avonld not liavc emjiloycHl. 'I’o liaAc 
tin’s certainty requii(>s a vegatire memory, since 
there aie a great many exjues.sions used by 
foreigners which aie in perfect accord aaiIIi the 
stniclure of tlie language, and aie Avioiig only 
because the natives happen to liave alu'udy in- 
vented another ex)»re.ssion for that occasion. Tima 
the only objection to the admiiabk* dcrmiin aaokI 
J'ajgjsrliuehtfl is that deimans usually sun Kartnn. 
'i'he prior existence of anothei expiessmii is cnpahle 
of making the jierfectly correctly foimed m‘ologisni 
unintelligilde, 'rims the only Kughslimau who 
Avould und(*i.stand hoof -iron Avould he one who did 
not know the AA'ord horse shoe. 

‘20. I’he negative memoiy lequired in oider to be 
sure that the giound is frei* for invention, as dis- 
tingui.slied from tlie positive inemory AA'hicli stores 
cxpie.s,sion.s, must be a matter of Aery long cxjieri- 
once. Froliably one undei .stales rather than over- 
states the case in saying that not less (hnn five 
years in the country Avill enable a good linguist (o 
be quite suie that no Hentence he constiuets will 
sound comical to the native. 

IT. 21. 'riie child is ])roseuted Avil.li (i.) (he right 
material; (ii.) all the right mateiial ; (iii.) all 
the material togethei ; (iv.) nothing but the liglit 
material; and (v.) the aeeessihility of any fenture 
of the language is exactly piojioitioual to its fre- 
quency of occurrence- -til at is, to it.s imiiortauce. 

22. (i. ) 'I'he Eight Material. — It seems liardly 
Avorth Avhile to argue the question what const itutes 
correct speech, if the learner has not sufficient 
linguistie intelligence to see tliat eoriectne.ss de- 
pends upon u.sage, and that to speak a langiingo 
as no native ever aetiially speaks it, or to Avrite 
it as no native ever wiites it, cannot p^i.ssihly be 
correct (Avhatever this or tliat teacher or giamnmr- 
hook may say), let him at least ho consistent Avith 
himself, and not either {a) first set out, Avith tlie 
determination to speak like an educated native, 
and afterwards grumble that the language his 
in.strnctor gives him disagrees with the grammar- 
hook, or (A> start Avith a determination to folloNv 
the granimai-book, and afteiAvaids complain be- 
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cause every sentence lie utters makes the natives 
laugh. 

23. Since in writing we liave time to think, it 
is obvious that we should begin with the conver- 
sational language. And this tor the older learner 
is precisely the language alanit which full and 
accurate information is hardest to obtain. The 
mistakes which the non-native teacher unavoidably 
makes are a small mattei in eomjiarison with the 
deliberate misinformation dealt out by the native. 
It may be said bluntly that it is practically im- 
]>ossil)le to get any native of any country to teach 
Ids language in a form which any native ever uses 
in fiiendly unconstrained conversation. 

24. Even when the teacher is Avilling to do so, 
he is piactically never awaie how he siieaks, as 
is evidenced by the almost universal failure of 
attenijits l»y natives to suppl 3 ' conversational read- 
ing books. (Sweet’s books are the only English 

exc’eptions. ) 

2.5. (grammars and dictionaries are a byword. 
(Sweet’s too sboit V rimer of Spoken EntjlisJi, and 
J’almei’s much fuller ram mar of Spoken EtnjI ish 
aie the only exceptions known to the writei. 
l^ven of the.se the latter contain.s several .sentences 
which art! not genuine conversational.) As the 
dative of all Clerman grammars give Eritzen, 

which in ihe mou(hs of tJernian.s is heard oidy 
by way of humorous familiaiity. Most German 
grammars give gntes Weines as one form of the 
genitive, and their authors see nothing absurd in 
Ihst giving this form and then caiefully warning 
one, in a footnote, never on any account to u.se it. 

20. 'I’he only way to be sure of observing the 
real coni'ersational language is to overhear it msed 
among nalives ; and this is the best defence of the 
catchword, ‘(to to the country. 

27. (ii.) All the Material. — If the teacher is to 
be to his ]ui]>il what the parent is to the child, 
the ever-ieady soure.e of information, cajiable of 
supplying any word the child reiiuires, he can 
hardly be said to know the language at all till 
he knows it perfectly. The mother, it is true, 
often has to say, ‘1 don’t know what it is called.’ 
lint the expn'ssions the mother does not know are 
not known by othei people of the chihl’s eiiviioii- 
mont, or if ih<\v aie, the child h*arns from thorn 
what it fails to learn from its mother. M’hat is 
not known to the jieojde of the child’s environ- 
ment is, of couise, not part of the banguago which 
the (!bild succeeds in leaining: the child’s teachers 
are therefoie perh.'ctly informed cx hppoihesi. 

25. In contrast to this state of affairs, there is 
jn-ob.ibly at tin* present date, apart from foreigners 
ined in England, not one foreign teacher who can 
teach so essential .a matter as English intonation. 
Intonation freiiuently alters semantic values en- 
tiiely. It is absurd to describe a.s jihonetic the 
texts in general use which print in exactly tin* 
same form three sentences so different as [ai \ beg 
jo /padn] (1 am sorry I knocked into you), [ai beg 
j.) / padn] (What did you say?), and [ai — beg jo 
'X; jiadii] (You are cpiite mistaKeii), Sweet’s texts, 
tlie pa.ssages from Sweet and Goleman in Palmer’s 
English Intonation, Palmer’s Everyday Sentences 
and his (irammar of Spoken English, and Jones ’.s 
Intonation Cnrces, are the only considerable texts 
as yet available for the study of English tones, 

29. ^iiotlier essential which the child acquires 
in the earliest stages is a good supply of blank- 
cheque expressions ; something to (dig) with, the 
thing you (wipe jiens) on, one of those things over 
there. With the aid of these, one is never at a loss. 
All natives hesitate for words ; much depends on 
how one hesitates. 

30. This forms one more ju.stifi cation of the juire 

1 But tlie great difflculty ik to bft atire that one Ih overhearing 
the correct dialect, tliat is to bay, the dialect one wmliee to learn. 


direct method. Sweet’s objection] that explana- 
tions given in the foreign language are not so clear 
as if given in the puiiil’s own tongue would l{»se 
most of its foiofe if explanatory jieriiihrasis slumld 
prove to be almost the most important clement in 
any language. 

31. A point of detail is the spelling and iironuu- 
ciation of names. Wi iters of books for language- 
learners appear to think it a matter of no im- 
poitance to know, for example, how a Kuissian 
jnonounccs Holland. Even I’assy’s IHetionnaire 
Phonttiquc Fran^:ais has very few names. Jones's 
Pronouncing Dictionary is a lefieshiiig exception. 
I’o be without complete information in this matter 
-- ail annoyance unknown to the child— is, of eouise, 
an absolute bar to speaking like a native. 

32. The parent will be wise not to follow Jes- 
jier.sen's ad\ice always to pronounce! juecisely, if 
this means i>ronouiicing more juecisely than is 
usual among the sjicakeis of that style of sjieech 
which it is de.sirablc for the child to leani. 'I’o 
pronounce more precisely than the iiati\e is to 
juonounce eliflerently from the native, that is 
wrongly ^§22). ’J’iie native does sometimes i»ro- 
iiounce more piecisely tliaii at others— for exiimjile, 
ill giving jieremjitoiy orcleis. The leainei does not 
want to know only this iironiiiiciation ; he ^^ants 
to know all the varieties of jiroiiunciation used by 
tbe sjieakcrs of tlie type of language he is study- 
ing (8 13). The jiarent, or the teacher, })io\i(le(l he 
is sure that his own jiioiiunciation is lliat of the 
sjieakers in question, should pionoiince not in a 
jueci.se manner, but simjily in an oidiiiaiy manner. 

33. This is paiticularly imjxu taiit in class teach- 
ing, in reference to imparting the power to under- 
stand a lanyimge. Tlie juijiils wlio liavc beard only 
a jnecise pronunciation (like tlio.se wJio liaie 
beard only a slow juonumuation ) will be in no 
better jiosition to understand tbe native sjieaker 
than those who have grown accustomed to tiny 
other non native, that is, incoirect juoiiuneiatioii. 

34. Gosture in some Afiiean languages is an 
e.sseiitial adjunct to the sjioken language. In such 
cases gesture ought, of course, to be caiefully de- 
scribed in the grammars. It nevei is. ('I’be cast! of 
a sejiarate and indejieiident gesture-language is, of 
couise, quite ditrereiit.) 

35. (iii.) All tbe Material togetlier.— Ai lirst sight 
tliis would seem to be a disastious liaiidieaj) Put 
a little consideration will show that many lliings 
are learned better in connection with otliei tilings. 
A simjilo examjde fiom German is the fact that one 
easily remembers tliat*SV7m/c is tbti jilural of Schaf 
(sheep) wlieii one knows that Schafer means sbeji- 
hertl(s) ; genieszt (enjoys) heljis one to remtunber 
that ‘recovers’ is genest (not geniesi). Again, 
similar words, such as sormj and sorrow, round and 
surround, are mutually heljiful, wbetlier they aie 
connected etymologically or (ns in these examjih's) 
totally unrelated. 

30. The disadvantages of excessive grading are 
obvious. To avoid all excejitions in tlu! eaily 
stages niean.s that the pujiil has to iiiileani the 
tendency to make irregular forms ii'gular, I'ous 
disez, iwus faisez ; wliereas such foinis as dilcs and 
jaites are too rare to interfere wilh the normal 
conjugation. To have a first year Latin reader 
with no verbs hut those of the first conjugation 
means setting up an invincible tendency to con- 
jugate rego like anio. Leariieis reijuiio fo know 
from the fii-st that there are several jiossihilities — 
such as that ‘it’ is cc, elle, or il, according to the 
circumstances; not merely that such and siicli an 
expression takes the subjunctive, but that this 
other one of similar meaning takes the conditional. 

37. Apart from these direct advantages of un- 
graded juesentmoiit, the stiimilns to alertness is 
incalculable. 'J’he effect of being idmiged into the 
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language-foieat, witlujut even any lules to guide 
one, can be experiioiced by anyone who w'ill make 
an attempt to Jearn a language of some quite 
unknown type by means of text and tiaiiBlation 
alone. With no akls to generalisation, the keen- 
ness of one’s observation, and the exactness of one’s 
memory, of tlie isolated forms are a revelation. 
The eliild has the added advantage of attempting 
no conscious generalisations of its own. Older 
minds begin to look for a rule, where one is not 
alieady given to them ; and having found it, hear 
or see all further instances hazily. 

‘}S. For readiness in using the language, the 
geiKMiilising mind is at a positive disadvantage. 
Alaehine-gunneis are advisedly taught to cure 
stop|)ag(;s unhesitatingly before they are allowiid, 
by studying the mechanism of the gun, to know 
the l eason for what they do. It is almost certainly 
a eoirect assumjition that knowledge would lead 
to rellexion and to consequent slowness of resjxm.se 
to the diflerent emergencies. 

39. The most stimulating feature of the text and 
translation method is the constant watchfulness lo 
discover which word mean.s which ; and still further 
watchfulness, and better memory, Avould result 
from the absence of word-division. The child is 
forced to discover Avliere, in flu' confu.sion of sounds 
it hears, one word ends and anothei begins.* 

40 (v.).'-* Aecessild lily Proportional to Importance. 
— I'he absence of grading, word-division, .and rules 
makes it imjiossihle to do other than identify the 
most frequent elements fiist.'* Ur rather, since tin; 
iinstres.sed (dements are harder to hear, the child 
iniisl recognise first tlie commonest among ( he more 
significant elements. 

41. Sweet is probably wioiig in warning the 

learner against neglecting the less significant 
elements, on the ground tliat it is discouraging, 
after inaK'ing .some progress, to find oneself 
uncertain whether some small word moans hecaimc 
OTdlthoiiqli. If one oneself to be dis(a>uraged, 

it is, no doubt, fatal, Put if one attends to the main 
elements, the steady application to every sentence 
of common s(‘nso and imagination (two qualities in 
whhdi the adult certainly van rival the child) will 
gradually make tluA nieaiiing of the othcr.s .self- 
evident. When a child knows a great many full 
words we ar(; instinctiv(dy satisfied. We feel sure; 
the grammatical si.ructure will follow ; and we are 
never disappointed. 

42. It is in fact almost impossible to concentrate 
efiectually on the emj)tiei- woids till our knowledge 
of the fuller ones forces us to see what a difl’erema! 
the others make. \Vhen Ave see that f ju 'niAsii 
'siql means the very contrary of [ju 'iiias 'siij], 
we aio conip(dhxl to ]»ay attention to tlie almosl 
inaudihlc element fnj. 

43. d'he donht ahout the ultimate advantage of 
AA'ord -division applies to everything else Avhich 
appears at fiist sight to make things easier. SAveet 
remarks that Avithout explanation the learner could 
not he expected to discover the rules for the various 
Welsh equivalents of Ves. But Avhat if, in the 

1 Tt. iiinltes very few Tiiisliikos. The only case Uie writer has 
b('eii able to observe amoii^ lus four cbildreu was an nncertainty 
whetlier hfloiig was two wools or one, which led to the strange 
coiii|)rniiiise, ‘That’s longs to mo.’ All four of these children 
had NMcli a clear word-conscionsness that they constantly used 
strong fonns for weak ; very often the wrong strong forms : 
fai Knd uv dMi It] ln8toa<l of [kod bv]. 'I'lie view that 
word-di\ ision Is purely conventional is in any case quite un- 
tenable. 'I'be earliest wor(J-divi<led Greek MS8. are tlie non- 
lit('riirv ones. Sapir says, ‘Young Indians, taught merely liow 
to render accuniUdy [in writing] the sounds, had no difflculty 
wliatever in determining the words.’ Tliey agreed with one 
anothi'i (‘spontaneously’), and with Sapir and other white 
students. 

•- l'’or(iv,)aee§47, 

1* Short detnchfd expressions of an expletive character are 
naturally learned easily by the child. They are the last things 
the older learner acquires in a foreign language, though one never 
feels at home with a language until one does acquire them. 


effort to discover them, one lixeis the equivalents 
tlie better in one’s memory ? If it then juove true 
that one cannot do Avitliout the explanation, it is 
never too late to receive it, and it will be 
remembered the better for the stimulus, of the 
long inmiiry. 

44. Whatever conclusion we come to in this 
matter, the ungraded presentment does undeniahly 
secuie that accessibility shall be i»roportioiwil to 
importance. To contrast the unliai»i)y Jot of the 
okler learner, Avho either Avorks Avith hooks, oi Aviib 
a compatriot teacher avIio lias lenniod hugely fiom 
hooks, one has onl}’ to reflect that a Avidely used 
French dictionary (1920, comjtlete Avith phonetic 
sjiclling of each word) giv(!8 the Fiemli for 
gtonicrnlc, spurrier, uinviitwn, gianirii, glcety 
slibial, A'c., and does nut giv«' any etjuivalent for 
sticL doini, thank you, what rvJativn art you to me ? 
copy-hook, coupon, it's tinie to go. In fact, for fbe 
older learner, accessibility of information is lu rcrscly 
juoportioiial to its imjiojtance. 

45. We are now in a position to uiidci stand the 
paiadox, .so cxasjK.'iating to the adult, that the 
native child, hoAvevei meagie its stoic of expie-ssion, 
always seems somehoAv to speak like a iialne ; the 
adult foreignei, Avitli foiu times the nnmhei of 
Avords and of syntactical types, prnetically iieAcr, 
The child’s defects are usually iiegati\(*, tin' adult 
foimgrier’s mostly jiositive. ’J’he cliild's language 
is the core of the nati\'o adult’s — a, lediuMul jdioto- 
grapli — less detail, hut the saiiu' geneial shape. 
The adult foreigner's is a shapele.ss jdctuH' made 
u]* of some parts of the original phoiogiaph, some 
e.xciescences, and many blanks— a book-NMud here, 
stifT .syntax next, and then a dead halt at oiieot the 
commonest Avoids in llu; language: ‘I huAe seen 
y(*Ht(‘rday ze man of Avhicli Ave had conversed on zo 

irevioiis day ; he stood yonder, neai zc . . . ’ and 
e forgets the Avord Lamp-post, oi (juite juobahly 
has never met it. 

40. The divergencies of cliildren’s idiom fiom 
tliat of the adults in tbeir enviioninent is fmind 
(HI close ohservation to ho groalei than A\()Mhl at/ 
tiist he supjKised ; but (o) th(‘ ex]>H!ssi()iis, hoAAcvm’ 
divergent, arc bas(‘d on llic nali\ e model, so that 
they sound comical latlu'r than foieign . ‘Look at 
my good -idea place ’(i.(‘. the place I liave so 
cleverly chosen), ‘We jilayed a fun on him ' (tor ‘a 
tiick on liim’); (6) the mistakes aie similar in 
character to those one is accustomed to heai from 
other native childien. In a Avord, the iiatne 
idiildren speak ‘ perfectly,’ heeaiisi’ it is they Avho 
fix the standard of ]»errnissihle diveigcnce ' 

47 (iv.).* Nothing but the Bight Mateiial.- I'lie 
child speaks like a native in the lu'gative sen.se 
that Avhile it has little English (for exanijde), it 
has on the other hand practically mkhing (hdinitely 

-English in its speech (see, hoAveier, ^40). FA’en 
llio.se Avlio see the importance of piesenting the 
commonest elements first often fail to icalise that 
the rarer is not only less useful in itself, but it 
forms an actual bar to biarning tlie eomnioru'r 
elements; to have the Avoid enter in bis mind 
makes it almost impossible for the foreigner ever 
to get used to saying go into. 

(48. Elements not actually of frequent occurrence 
take their place in the front rank of frequency 
Avhen they are the only J'ossi hie elements to express 
their meaning ; and rliey do not in that case act as 
liarrierH against something more oidinaiy. ‘,Sn(‘h 
a noun as kangaroo is a common Avoid' in this 
sense, though a child may not hear it once in six 
months. 

49. In preparing linguistic reading-books this 
should be borne in mind. Careful statistics of 
frequency in books are useless, of freipumcy in talk 
impossible. Tlie only practical guide to a word in 

- For ( v.) see §40. 
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the hrnt line of frequency is the instinctive know- 
ledge possessed by everyone, which enables him 
to say, with extraordinary confidence and almost 
invariable c-orrectness, ‘ A child of such and such 
an age would,’ or ‘would not understand it.’) 

50. When we have learned to present the right 
material, method, important as it is, will be seen 
to be secondary. To say that no one can learn a 
language from books is premature. In the present 
state of the books, no one, except the foreigner 
learning from Sweet and Palmer, has ever been 
given a fair chance to try.^ 

I. 51. The child learns by sound, not sight. As 
the visual imagery is probably the strongest in 
most human beings, this advantage might be ques- 
tioned. Hot, apart from the fact that the child 
probably inherits the inclination to communicate 
by voice, we have to remember that even the most 
pi(;torial wiitings in existence- a, re secondary to the 
language of speech. If the spoken words were 
laborious sound-symbols for original pictures, the 
caso wo\ild he altered. As it is, writing, eH])ecially 
of the alphabetical type, is very unsugge.stive to 
the imagination. Tliere is no relationship between 
the resonance of the sounds and the .size of the 
letl eis ; so that, oven in jihonetic wiiting, two such 
utterly din'erent words as the llussian f 'sopatv(.nii»i] 
(own) and f sover'jennoi] (jierl'cct) have a certain 
lesemhlance, and may be confused by the beginner’s 
eye, wliicli they oertainly could not be by his ear. 

-J. 52. (Jorrecl.ions, if any, are simiile and direct ; 
the child is not liotliered Avith the (generally absurd) 
‘reasons’ ofFeied to older learmu-s. Itepeated or 
striking mistakes often cause anger or amu.smiient, 
and this introdneos an einotion.sl association Avhich 
is much more etlective than the formal correction 
of an instructor. 

K. 53. Tn spite of some recent statements to the 
eontraiy, the child slaits speaking Avith isolated 
Avords and A^ery small groups. The absence of con- 
text and the child s dilliculties Avith the consonants 
makes these short (expressions quite uniiitelligihle, 
eve-n to thosee in closest touch AVith the child, unle-ss 
at beast the vowel-sounds aioAvell imitated. The 
child st.'irts Avitli a poweerful stimulus to pronounce 
as ])eifectly as it ('-an., The older learner, Avitli Iii.s 
continuous s|) 00 ch and his ability to pronounce 
apjn'oximately a large number of the consonants, 
is ofb'ii understood Avitli the aid of the context, in 
.spite of a very bad iironunciation of all the voAvels 
and of the difficult consonants. To counterbalance 
the resulting lack of incentive to perfect imitation 
a careful study of Phonetics (q.v.) is probably 
imlispeiLsablo. 

Mentality. ~A. 54. The child inherits the gre- 
garious instinct, Avitli its passionate craving for 
communication, and for communication by voice. 
Tliough it inherits no gift for a particular language, 
it is horn a language-learning animal. 

55. To suggest, as Jes])erson does, that the child 
first cri(is from pain, and finding this brings its 
mother, repeats the cry deliberately, is to put the 
cart before the horse. Many other signs bring the 
mother hurriedly to the child’s cot, hut the child 
does not develoj) gesticulation till later. As 
T)r Pritchard (Infants’ Hospital, S.W. ) expresses 
it, ‘ b.abie8 cry for the same reason that lambs cry ; 
because they Avant their mother. ’ The babies’ cry 
of pain can generally be distinguished from their 
normal bleating. 

Ji, 56. The child is free from prepossessions. 
Even Avith other languages than tne first this is 
true for the youngest children. Havijig no intere.st 
in language for itself, they make no comparisons 
between one language and another. 

57. Probably the best way to clear one’s head 
of prepossessions is to read’ about the nature of 
1 For (v.) see § 40. 


language, and about the structure of the remotest 
types of languages, and argue oneself into believing, 
of each language in turn, that it is more rational 
than any otlier, particularity than one’s own. If 
Sweet or Jespersen has convinced one that inflexion 
is a nuisance, take the other vicAv for a change. 
Make oneself an advocatns diaholi ; prove that 
parts-of-.speech are a myth, that ‘ he ’ is a transitive 
v('rh, that tlie division of sentences into subject 
and predicate is absurd. After this (bill one is 
prepared, like a child, to accept without demur 
whatever new characteristic a new language i>re- 
sents. One will not then, for example, like the 
Edinburgh translators of the Bible, make Gaelic 
nouns in apposition agree in oblique cases (because 
they do so iii ]..atin ! ). 

C. 58. The child’s expeiicrices have a vividness 
the adult cannot hojie to recover. The adult’s 
experiences, Avith tin; exception of falling in love 
for the first time, and perha]>s of food-tastes, lose 
their keenness by being compared to experiences 
already passed through. 

H. 59. The child is eager Avithout being anxious ; 
it does not disiru.st its memory (AV. ro/d Tr. Mem., 
§42); is not initated by failure to rememl)er; 
docs not woiry to imjirocc its memory [Kv. and 
Tr. Mem., §1); does not fatigue its interesL 
(’The older learner, especially the fus.sy adult, does 
all tbe.se things — except the idle, and they are not 
eager. ) 

E. 60. Never having been jtn^sse-d to say Avhat it 
cannot say, the child lias no reas(m to feai that the 
exjue.s.sion Avhich comes to its mind Avill he in- 
correct. It spe^aks boldly; and the Itoldly and 
deliberately mad(' mistake clashes more siuirply 
with the restilii.jg laugh or conviction. No one 
is so hard to correct as the hazy pujtil. 

61. As the child sjicaks hohlly, but not con- 
tinuously, its behaviour is the happy mean between 
the diffident and hazy pupil Avho gives liis t(!acher 
nothing tangible to cleal with, and the talkative 
one Avho iieAcr gives a jmuse for col lection. 

F. 62. The child is naive ; accepts everything as 
of importance ; has not sufficient inUdleetual power 
to be selective. (The unintelligent plodder among 
adults has at least this one quality in common Avith 
the child ; probably more 8tupi(\ perqile succeed 
in language-learning than in any other activity. 
Bright minds .start witli little patience for petty 
details and (irregularities, though they may he 
brought to see the necessity of attending to them.) 

G. 63. The child has an absolutely uncritical 
reliance on its models. This is not always possible 
for the int(3l!igent older learner. But at the 
moment of rc(!eiving instruction at any rate, the 
critical faculty should be in abeyance ; childlike 
eager absorptivcne.ss should be the learner’s mood. 

II. 64. Tlie child is very sensitive to ridicule ; 
hut it is not troubled witli the self-consciousness 
that would make it anticipate ridicule — or anger. 
It is not afraid to talk, and to pester others Avith 
questions. 

I. 65. The child is drawn to talkative people, 
and shuns the taciturn. 

d, 66. PoHsihly, as Professor Gilbert Murray 
sugg(‘sts, the very young child lias considerable 
telepathic poAver. 

67. 'When we see the child’s case hefoie ns, and 
realise in Avhat qualities and circumstances we c-an 
hardly hope to resemble it, there are presented 
three alternatives: (a) to attempt the revival 
of its cmalities to the utmost of our power (at 
what risk to our mental condition Ave do not knoAv) ; 
(6) to use such of its gifts as Ave retain, and sup- 
plement them Avith our adult poAvers ; or (c) boldly 
to throw over the chi Id -approach, and attempt the 
study from an entirely adult angle, by the syste- 
matic application of rules. 
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68. The choice lias been tlie subject of endless 
discussion. It is time it were made the object of 
carefully lecouled exj)eriinent. 

UoOKH. - Sweet, Practical Study of Lauyuagcs ; Pal- 
mer, .S'cK/i^/yic and Teaching of Languages ; Moore, 
Modcrmsin m Language Teaching^ containing an e8.say, 
‘Modem Languages in Modern Language,’ by the present 
writer; Jesper.sen, How to Teach a Foreign Language 
and lAtngiKigc ~ its Nature, <(r. ; Jiloouitield, Study of 
Languagi , Sapir, Language; Hotfman, Ikginnings of 
Writing, W. i‘. Clark, Indian Sign Language; i>ela- 
grave, Ilistoirc de la Langue Universelle ; Ogden and 
Kicliards, Meaning of Meaning : C. Darwin, Expression 
of till Emotions in Man and Animats ; Watt, Economy 
and Training of Memory. 

a jrtmus of Brachiopoda (q.v.). 

ITa^s. See Cambuian Svs'J’km. 

LillillieillS (from the Latin word linirc, ‘to 
besmear ') may lie regfarded, in so far ns their jiliysi- 
cal pio]»ei ties are concerm'd, as ointimuits having 
the (umsisleiiee of oil, while, cheinieaily, most of 
them ans .soajm — that is to say, compounds of oils 
and alkalies. In con.se((ueuce of tlieir slighter coii- 
sistenee, they are riihhed into the .skin more readily 
tnaii ointments. Among the most important of 
tlu'in aie : Linuncnt of Ammonia, jiojmlaily known 
US Ilartshuni ((ml Oil, which is prepared by mixing 
and shaking (ogedher solution of ammonia and 
olive-oil, and is eiiijiloyeil as an external stimulant 
and lubefaeient to relieve lu'uralgie arnl rluMimatic 
jiains, sure throat, &e. : Foeti> Limmcnt, or Opodel- 
flew, the constituents of wdiicb are soaj), eamjibor, 
and spirits of rosemary, and which is used in 
sjirains, bruises, rheumatism, ike. ; Lunmeni of 
Lime, or Carron Oil, which is jirepared by mixing 
and shaking together equal ineasuies of olive or 
linseed oil and lime xvater ; it is an excellent ajipli- 
cation to liuriis and scalds, and from its genmal 
employment for this jmrpose at the Carron iion- 
xvorks has deiived its popular name: Camphor 
Liniment, eonsistiiig of camphor dissolved in olive- 
oil, which is used in sjirains, bruises, and glandular 
enlargements, and which niust not he confounded 
with (knnpouml Camphor Liniment, which contains 
a considerable (inantity of ammonia, and is a 
jiowerful stimulant and rnhefacient ; and the 
Opium Liniment, which consists of soaj> liniment 
and tincture of ojiium, and is much emjiloyed as 
an anodxne in neuralgia, iheumaiism, i.'cc. These 
are the chief liniments according to the old dclini- 
tion, hut the term has gradually come to lx* ajijilicd 
to tinctures iiitcuded for external mse. Such are 
the liniments of aconite, belladonna, cantharides, 
iodine, t'vc., which are made by ti eating the drugs 
with alcohol, and thus obtaining a concentruteil 
tine t me. 

one of the oldest towns in Sweden, 
cajiital of l^Hst (Jothland and the seat of its hishoji, 
stands miles S. of Lake Uoxen and 142 miles by 
rail S\\'. of Stockholm. The Romanesque cathe- 
dral, which dates from the 12th century, is one of 
the linest churches in Sweden. Since 1887 Linkop- 
ing has had direct communication for vessels with 
the Baltic, and now fxjxiits timber and gilded 
mouldings. Toj), 2S.O00 

Links. See (Iolk. 

LInley, Thomas, English musical composer, 
was 1)0111 at Wells in 17B2. He lirst gained a 
rejmtatioii at Bath as teacher of singing and 
conductor of the concerts in the Aasemhly Rooms. 
But in 1776 his son-in-law Sheridan induced him 
to comjio.se great jiart of the music for his ojiera 
The Ihienna, and jieisuaded him 'to go to London 
to superintend its performance. In the following 
year the two, in conjunction with R. li'ord, l>ought 
Garrick’s share of Drury Lane Theatre. During 
the next fifteen years Linley xvas musical director 


of this theatre, composing numerous occasional 
pieces and the music of the operas Gentle Shep- 
herd (1781), Carnival of Venice (1781), Seiinia 
and Azor (1784), Strangers at Home (1786), Lorn 
in the East (1788), &c. JAiiley’s name stands 
highest, however, as a composer of music for songs 
ami elegies — it issimj)le, sweet, melodious, and yet 
lively. He died in London on 19tii November 1796. 
— Two of liis sons inherited his musical talent, 
Tiioma.s (1766-78), who possessed real genius and 
was a friend of Mozart in Italy, and William 
(1767 1836), who comjiosed glees, songs, kc,. See 
Miss C. Black, The Linleys if Bath (1911 ). 

LilllitllgOW, an ancient royal burgh, the 
county town of Linlithgowshire, lies 16 miles W. 
of Edinburgh, near the southern shore of Linlithgow 
Loch, which, 150 feet above sea-level, covers 102 
acies, and doej>ens westward from JO lo 60 feet. 
On a jiromontory, C() feet high, stands the .stately 
ruin of Linlithgow Ealaee, mostly lehuilt between 
1424 and 16.33, accidentally hurmal by (kmil)ei land’s 
troopeis. it was the hijtli])lace of James and 
Mary Stuart,. 'I’lio neiglihouriiig jiaiish church of 
Sb Michael is a very line Decoiated stiucture of 
mainly the 16th and UUh centuries; within its 
south tiansejit James IV. receiveil the Elodtlcn 
warning. Another event in Linlithgow’s history 
was the muider of the Regtmt Moray. 'I'hc ( 'loss 
Well (rebuilt in 1807), the town-liall (1068), and 
the new town hall (1889) are also nobewoitliy. 
Boj). 4tH,)0. 

LiiiIitlig:o>vs]iire, or Wkst Lothian, a 
Scottish county, washed on the north for 17 miles 
by the Eiith of Forth, and elsewheie hounded by 
bklinhurgh, Lanark, and Stirling shiies. Its length 
south-westwaul is ‘22 miles, its average hieadth 7 
miles, and its area 127 sq. m. J'he, only laigi* 
streams aie Hie Almond on the south-eastern, and 
Hie Avon on the western hoiimlary ; and the jtiin- 
cijial eminences aie (;!airnna])le ( 1016 feet), (kickle- 
rue (912), Decluiiont Law (680), and Glower-o’er- 
’em (669), the last with a monument to Geiieial 
Adrian Hope, who fell in the Indian Mutiny. The 
rocks are (karhoniferous, with igni'ons inti nsions ; 
and coal has been largely mined since the 12th 
centuiy, as also are ironstone, fireclay, ami shale. 
Excellent sandstone is quarried at Binny. The 
soil is generally fertile, excejit to the south and 
south-west, whole it is moorish or nx ky. ’J'oviis, 
noticed separately, are Linlithgow, South Queen.s- 
ferry, Bathgate, Bo’ness, and Broxburn ; among 
the mansions are Hojietonn, Dalnieny, Dunda.s, 
and Kiimcii ; uml the antiijuities inehide jnehist.oiic 
and Boman remains, the Romanesque chuich of 
Dalineny, the castles of Buruhougle, Blackness, 
Niddiy, &c., and the prec^ejitory at Toijiliiclien of 
the Knights of 8t John. The county returii.s one 
member to jiarliament. Poj). (1801) 17,844; (1841) 
26,872 ; ( 1901 ) 65,708 ; ( 1921 ) 83,962. See Sibhald’s 
History of Linlithgoirshirc (1710), and the ‘Cam- 
bridge County Ceography ’ by Muir (1912). 

LiliUcea. CAPiiiPoLiACKiE. 

Linnaeus, Carl, ennobled in 1757 as Carl 
VON LiNNli, the founder of modern botany, was 
horn at RAshult, in the Swedish piovinoe of 
Sm&land, on 23d May 1707. His father, the 
rector of the j»arish, destined him for the 
church. But whilst still a child he showed a 
passion for floweis. He wn.s sent to school at 
Wexio, then jiassed on to Lund ( 17‘27) and LTjipsala 
universities to stndv medicine; hut his leal study 
xvas botany. In 1730 he was appointed assistant 
to the professor of botany in Uppsala. The 
greater part of 1732 was occupied in executing 
a comnussion from the Uppsala Academy of 
Sciences— an exi>loring trip through Swedish 
J.iapland, the 'notaiiical results of which were juih- 
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lisfied as Flora Lapponica in 1737. His diary of 
this journey was translated into English and niib- 
lished by Sir J. E. Smith in 1811 as Lachesis 
Lapponica. Then followed a journey of scientilic 
exploration ami survey through the province of 
Dalecarlia. In 1735 he wont abroad to take his 
doctor's degree at Harderwijk in Holland. Pass- 
ing on to Leyden and Amsterdam, he found en- 
couragement in Gronovius, to whom he showed 
the MS. of the Si/stenia Natnrw, and helpful 
patronage in Boerhaave, who introduced him to 
the wcaTtliy Dutch hanker, OlilFord. Clifford, who 
had a maguihcent garden and greenhouses and 
botanical collections, employed the young Swede 
to arranmi them for him. It was the autumn of 
1737 bemre he was done with the work. But in 
the meantime ho had paid a visit to England, and 
published some of his most famous books, .such as 
X,\\o. Sjistema Natanr:, Fuiulanienta Botamca , (icncra 
Phintaram, Critica liot((7iicaFm which he expounded 
his celebrated system of classifusalion, based on 
dillerem^es in sexual characteristics, d'his system 
of Liniijcus, although intentionally an artihcial 
one, was predominant foi' a long tiim^ in the 
botanical scihools of Euiope (see liOTANV). On 
hi.s way home he was tempted to stay neaily a 
year at licyden to Indp to arrange the boianical 
gardmi l)el(mging to tin? university. Then he paid 
a Hying visit to i’aiis, where he Ixicame aciiuaiiiLed 
witli Bernaid and Josejdi de Jussieu. On reaching 
home he piactised as a physician in Stockholm for 
three years with lirilliant success. In 1741 he W'as 
a])])ointed iirofessor of xMedicine and Anatomy at- 
Lppsala, hut exchanged this choir for that of 
Botany in the follow'ing year With this j)ost was 
comhined the directorship of (lu! botanical gaidens. 
Dining the many year.s that Linnams taught 
botany his fann' and his lectures incieased the 
number of piijuls attending tiie university fiom 
live to fifteen hundred. 'I'lie years 1745-40 w'ere 
marked by the publication of the Flora Succica and 
Fauna Succica, the latter embodying the results 
of fifteen years’ labour; 1751 by the I^Jiilosopihnt 
Botamca : and 1753 by the appearance of Specie.^ 
Blantanon, in which he first fully e.stahlislied the 
custom of using a .second or trivial name in addition 
to the gmieric naiiK;, .lust previous to hi.s ap- 
pointment as ju'ofessor he conducted a scientilic 
loniney through the islands of Oland .and Goth- 
land, in 1740 a .similar journey through the pro- 
vince of West Gothland, and in 1749 another in 
the province of SkUne, of all of which he wrote 
de.scrij)tive accounts in Swedish. liinmeus died 
on 10th .January 1778. See the Sw’edish Life by 
T. M Fries (1903) or its English adaiitation by 
B. 1). Jackson ( 1923). 

'riie, Linnean Society was formed in London 
in 1788, and obtained a loyal charter in 1802. 
Its founder and first [uesident was Sir J. E. 
Smith, who purchased the books and MSS. and 
l)otanical collectioms of Linu.ams after the death 
in 1783 of the great botanist’s .son, and from 
whom they passed into the hands of the society 
in 1828. 

LiluielL John, artist, was born in London in 
1792, in 1805 entered as a student at the Royal 
Academy, and distinguished himself greatly during 
his course, not only in painting, but in sculpture 
and en^aving. lie was a pupil of Benjamin West 
and Varley, and himself taught drawing to Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley. He painted many portraits 
of eminent men, as his friend Blake, Malthas, 
Whately, Peel, and Carlyle. His landscapes were 
mostly painted from the sweet scenery of Surrey. 
Of these need only be named ‘ Harvest Showers,’ 
‘A Coming Storm,’ ‘Autumn,’ and ‘The Heath,’ 
Linnell died at liedhill, 20th January 1882. See 
his Life by A. T. Story (1892). 


Linuet {Linota cannahina), a common finch, 
also known as Brown, Grey, Rose Idnnet, for there 
is considerable seasonal change of colour. It is 
widely distributed throughout Europe, a resident 
in most parts of the Briti.sh Isles, a summer visitor 
to others. It breeds in waste places, building in 
bushes, especially goisi', not far from the ground. 



iiimiot ( Lmota canwihmu ). 


J'he food consists of seeds, berries, insects, buds, 
and fruit. It sings all the year and is too often 
caged. Among its British congenm-s are the Twite, 
Mountain Linnet or Hill Lintie ( L. Jltnnrosfvis), 
the Les.ser Bedpoll { L. ru /cs'ccns), the Mealy Red- 
poll ( //. linari(f). The Green Linnet is Ligurinus 
c/i/ons. See GreENKINCH. 

Lilioleillll. See Feookci.otii. 

Linotype. See PRIN'I'INC. 

LillHCllOteil. <Ian IIuyoen van, Dutch travel- 
ler, horn at Haarlem in 15(33, died ,at Enkliuysen in 
1011. From 1.585 to 1588 ho vi.sited India, Afiica, 
China, and the Eastern Archipelago. In a sul>se- 
quent voyage he witnessed, from a distance, tlio 
famous figlit between Sir Richard Grenville ( q. v. ) 
and the Spanish fleet at Flores, August 1591. Of 
all these scenes lie givi's giaphic accounts in his 
‘Diary’ containing Di.'icours of Voj/ages i)>fo the 
Fastc and jrcst Indies ( Dutch 1590, English 1598; 
reprinted in 1871 ). 

Linseed, the seed of Flax (n.v.), wlienco arc 
procured linseed -oil (.see Oir.s ) and Oil-cake ( (j.v.) ; 
the seeds being fust bruised or crushed, then gionnd, 
and afterwards subjected to pies.miie, sonu'times 
without he, at, and sonietimos with tlie aid of a 
sfce.am lie.at of about 20(F (93 ■4'’ C. ). Linseed -oil 
has a jiecniiar and rather disagreeahh' odour and 
taste, and, when pure, is colourless. It is ehietly 
used for making varnishes, p.aints, c'ire. ( 'old-drawn 
linseed-oil is purer than th.at in making whicli heat 
is applied. By cold expression the seeil yields from 
18 to 20 per cent., and with heat from ‘22 to 27 i)cr 
cent., of oil. Linseed-oil boiled, either alone or 
w'itli litliarge, white-lead, or sulphate of zinc, dries 
niueli more rapidly on expo.snre to the air th.an the 
unboiled oil; and boiled or dry ing oil is particularly 
ailapted for ni.any uses, — Linseed-mcal, inucJi used 
for poultices, is generally made by grinding fresh 
oil-enke, hut it is better if made by giiiuling the 
seed itself. 

Lint was the name given to linen cloth or rags 
when shredded or scraped down so as to form a soft 
material, suitable for dressing wound, s and soaking 
up discharges. This is now superseiled by a cotton 
cloth specially woven for the purpose, witli one side 
soft and Huffy. See also El.AX. 

Linton. Sir Jame.s Dromooee, Avater-colour 
and oil painter, was born in London, 2Gth Decem- 
ber 1840. He laboured with success to elevate the 
status of his favourite branch of art, painting in 
water-colours ; and in 1883 the Institute of Water- 
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■colour PaintPiH, of which lie had been elected a 
member in ISG7, was leoi'jjanised, its title bein^' 
henceforth the Koyal Institute of Painters in 
Water colonis, and its exhibitions beinjj thrown 
open to eveiybody, not conlined, as hitherto, to 
memlx'is. Linton himself was president in 1884- 
99, and again from 1909. In 1885 he was knighted. 
Jiis most suc(!essful jiictures aie those of single 
ligiire.s. He died 8d October 191G. 

Lilitoil, William James, wood-engraver and 
author, was l)orn in Lomlon in 1812. As a wood- 
engraver h(j may be said to he the most artistic 
wlio ever lived. Some of his finest work may he 
found in the pages of the London Kews, 

to which he frequently contributed, from its com- 
mencement till he finally went to the United 
States in 1807. As an author, the zealous chaitism 
of his youth tinged much of his woik. Among his 
vaiious works may be mentioned the Plaint oj 
FrcrAo'ni Clarihd and other l^ocms (f805), 

seveial volumes of The Englitih lie/addic, Fame 
Praeiical Pints on Wood-engraving (1879), Lijc 
of Thomas Paine (1879), A Manual of JFood- 
■engy'aving ]*oc)ns and Translations 

and The iPasters of Wood-engraving ( 1890 ). He d ied 
1st January 1898. See his Memories (1895). — His 
wife, Lliza \a N.y, horn at Keswick, 10th February 
1822, had pul)lish(!d her first novel a dozen years 
before their mairiage in 1858. Together they pre- 
pared a. volume on 2'he Lake Country (1804), he 
furnishing tiu' illustrations and she the letterpicss; 
in 1807 they separated. Mrs Lynn Linton was an 
indcfaligal)le worker, and her novels were many ; 
The True History of Joshua Davidson (1872) and 
The A utolnografdni of Christojiher Kirlda.nd ( 1885) 
are of heavier calibre than the rest. She did a 
gieatdeal of magazine work, and her ‘(liilof the 
I’eiiod ’ ai t ides in the Saturday He viav ajipcared 
in a colleided form in 1883. She died dth July 
1898, and her Life by Layard appeared in 1901. 

LilltoL PAKNAiiy Hkrnaki) (1075 1730), a 
famous London publisher, born at Sonthwater, 
Sussex, published for Pope, Lay, Fuuiuhar, 
William King, f'enton, Parnell, Steele. Itowe, 
and others. In 17L5-20 lie jiulilislied Pope's Iliads 
and in 1725-20 the Odyssey. 

Linz, capital of IIi)])er Austria, is on the right 
hank of the Danube, heie crossed by an iron bridge 
780 feet long, 117 miles W. of Vienna. I’opuhition 
lot), (Hit). A busy commercial place, it has a sidendid 
new ( Jotliic eathedi al (1802 1924), the ohl catlualral 
church ( 1070), the bishop’s palace, the national 
musi'um, Ac. It was besieged by the pea.sants in 
1020, and during the war of the Austrian Succession 
in 1741 and again in 1742. Here peace was signed 
between the Ihnpeior I'erdinand III. and (leorge 
llakoc/y ot Transylvania in 1045, and in the vici- 
nity P>en)adotte defeated the Austrians in 1809. 

Liola, tin; hugest instrument of the mandoline 
family, answeiing in mamloline bands to the double 
bass among bowed in.struments, is made in Naples. 

Lion {Pel IS leo), the largest and most majestic 
of the Felida*. It is, when mature, of a nearly 
uniform tawny or ycllowi.sh colour, jialer on the 
under-parts ; the young alone exhibiting spots like 
tho.se common in the Felida'. The male has usually 
a great shaggy and flowing mane ; and the tail, 
whicli is pretty long, terminates in a tuft of hair. 
The whole frame is extremely muscular, giving, 
with the large head,<l bright- flashing eye, ami 
co[>ious mane, a noble appearance to the animal, 
which, with its strength, nas led .to its being called 
the ‘ king of beasts,’ and given rise to fancies of its 
noble and generous disposition, having no founda- 
tion in reality. A lion of the largest size measures 
about 8 feet from the nose to the tail, and the tail 
al>out 4 feet. The lioness is smaller, has no mane, 


and is of a lighter colour on the under-parts. The 
strength of the lion is such that ho can carry oft a 
heifer as a cat carries a rat. 

The lion is an inhabitant of the tropical and 
subtropical regions of Africa and Asia. It was 
anciently much more common in Asia, and was 
found in .some jiarts of Eurojie, particularly in 
Macedonia and Tlirace, according to Herodotus and 
other authois. The Cave Lion {Fehs spehra), whose 
bones are met with in cave-deposits of England and 
the Continent, hairlly difters from Felis leo. The 
lion is not in general an inhabitant of deep forests, 
but rather of ojien plains, in which the shelter of 
occasional bushes or thickets may be found. The 
breeding- place is always in some much secluded 
retreat, in which the young — two, three, or four in 
a litter — are watched over wdth great assiduity by 
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both parents, and, if necessary, are defended with 
great courage --although, in other circumstances, 
the lion is more ilisposed to retire from man than 
to assail him or contend with him. When met in 
an open country the lion retires at first slowly, as 
if ready for battle, but not de.siious of it ; then moie 
swiltly ; and finally by rapid bounds. If compidled 
to defend himself lie manifests great (tourage. 
The lion often springs upon his prey by a smldtiii 
bound, accompanhid w itli a roar ; and it is said 
that if he fails in seizing it he does not usually 
pur.sue, but retires as if ashamed ; it is certain, 
however, that the lion also often takes his prey by 
pursuing it, ami rvith great perseverance. The 
animal singled out for pursuit, as a zebra, may be 
swifter of foot than the lion, hut greater power of 
emlurance enables him to make it his victim. Deer 
and antelopes are perhaps the most common food 
of lions. The lion, like the rest of the Feluhe, 
is pretty much a nocturnal animal ; its eyes are 
adapteil for the night or twilight rather than for 
the day. It has a liorror of iires and torch-lights ; 
of which travellers in Africa avail themselves, 
when surrounded by prowling lions in the wilder- 
ness by night, and sleep in safety. Lions rapidly 
disappear before the advance of civilisation. In 
India they are now conlined to a few wild districts ; 
ami in South Africa their nearest haunts are far 
from Capetown and from all the long and fully 
settled regions. 

The mane of the lion, and the tuft at tlv? end of 
the tail, are not fully developed till he is six or 
seven years old. The tail terminates in a small 
prickle, the existence of wdiich was known to the 
ancients, having l>een discovered by Didymus Alex- 
andrinus, one oi the earliest commentators on the 
Iliad ; it was supposed by them to be a kind of 
goad to the animal when lashing himself with hi.s 
tail in rage. The prickle has no connection with 
the caudal vertebrse, but is merely a little nail or 
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horny cone, about two lines in length, adhering to 
tlio skin at the tip of the tail. It has been stated 
to occur also in the leopard. 

There are several varieties of the lion, slightly 
dilfering from each other in form and coloui, but 

f jarticularly in the development of the mane. Tlie 
argest lions of the south of Africa are remarkable 
for the large size of the head and the great ami 
black mane. The Persian and other Asiatic lions 
are generally of a lighter colour, and inferior in 
size, strcaigtli, and ferocity to the Afri(uin lion. 
Cuzerat and the south of Persia produce a some- 
what .smaller variety, remarkable as being alino.st 
destitute of mane. 

Ti)e lion is ea.sily tamed, at least when taken 
young, and when abundantly supjdied with food 
IS vei.v docile, learning to perforin feats which 
excite the admiration of the crowds that visit 
inomigerh's. I’lic greatest of lion-tamers, Van 
7 \m burgh, died in his bed at Philadelphia, ‘29th 
November 1805; still, exhibitions of this kind 
are not unattended with danger, as too many 
instances have proved. Lions were made to con- 
tribute to the barbarous sports of the ancient 
liomans ; a combat of lion.s was an attractive 
.spectacle, and vast numbers were imported into 
Koine, eliielly from Africa, for tliC supply of the 
aini)hitheatre. Pompey exliibited 609 at onc(i.— 
Lions were kept in the Tower of London from the 
13th eentnrv till 1834; and one died heie 
in 1770 Jift(‘r seventy years’ continemeiit. They 
liave not unfrequenily bred in the menageries 
of Europe (with particulaily good results in tlie 
Duhlin Zoological (Jardeiis), and a hyhrid between 
the lion and the tiger hns occasionally been ])ro- 
ducctl. For Ibe lion in heraldry, sec Hkhaldiiy. 
IJoiiardo da Viiud. See Lkonaudo. 

Lions* (lOLK ()!' {(to/Jc (Ih Lion), the large gulf 
of the Meditei laiuMit on the south of France, ex- 
tends from (he fiontier with Spain castwmcls to the 
Ilvere.s 1 si mu Is. 

Lipari Islands* known also as tlie ..Lolian 
Islands, a volcanic group in the Mediterranean, 
consisting of half-a-dozen larger and nmneroius 
smaller islands, with an aggregate area of llGsq. 
111 ., and situated off the noitli coast of Sicily, north- 
west of Messina. They rise to 3170 feet above the 
level of the sea ; many of the smaller islands form 
jiart of tlie rim of a gigantic crater. Thc’i ancient 
classical poets localised in thc;se islands the abode 
of the lierv god Vulcan — hence their ancient name, 
Vulrunlir hisulw. .StromlKili (3022 foot) is aImo.st 
constantly active ; Vulcano (1017 feot) is so inter- 
mittmidy; t,he rest arc extinct. Lijiari (area, ,32 
111 . ) is the most imiiortant of the group. The 
next in sizai are Vnlcaiio, StronilMdi, Salina, Fili- 
cudi, Alimidi, and Fanaria. The principal products 
of ( he islands are grapes, figs, olives, wine (Malm- 
.scy ), borax, pumice-stone, and sulphur. The warm 
siirings are mnch resorted to, and the climate is 
delightful. Idpari, the chief town, is a bishop’s 
see and a seaport. Pop. of commune of Linari 
13,000. * 

Li|>«iritc% an igneous rock, so called from its 
occurrence in the island of Li pari It has a wide 
geograjfihical distribution, and is also known as 
Rhyolite and Quartz-trachyte. It is a highly acidic 
rock, and has a glassy base, often more or less 
devitiitied. Throughout this base are scattered 
quartz, sanidine, j^agioclase, and hiotite ; and 
other minerals may also be present. The more 
compact varieties often exhibit sphenilitic and 
fluxion structures, which occasionally impart a 
kind of laminated or handed amiect to the rock. 
Liparites are the lava-form or effusive equivalents 
of plutoTiic granites. 

Lipetzk* a town in the Russian government 


of Tamboff, on the riglit bank of the Veronezh, a 
tributary of the Don, and 300 miles by rail SSE. 
from Moscow, was founded in 1700 by Peter the 
(Jreat, but only began to flourish at the hegiiining 
of the 19th century, when the admirable qualities 
of its (dialybeate springs became known ; pop. 
‘ 20 , 000 . 

LipOKt'Unii^R- ‘ I leave out, ’and grmnma, 

‘ a letter ’ ) is a species of verse characterised by 
the exclusion of a ceitain letter, cither vowel or 
consonant. I'lie earlic.st known autlior of lijio- 
graiumatie verse w^as the Greek poet Lasus (l)orn 
538U.O. ); and it is recorded of one Tiyphiodorus, 
a Gra‘CO-Egy])tian wiitiu- of tlie same period, that 
he compo.sed an Odyssey in 24 hooks, fiom each of 
which, in succession, one of the letters of the Greek 
alphabet was excluded, l^'ahius Claudius (lordianus 
Fulgentius, a (Jhrisliau monk of the Gth century, 
performed a similar feat in Latin. In model n times 
the Spaniards have been mo.^-t addicted to tlii.s 
laborious frivolity. Lope de Vega wrote five novels, 
from each of which one of the vowels is excluded ; 
and several Fiench jioets have also ]>iac{lsed 
the trick. See H. B. Wheatley's Anagrams 
(1862). 

Lippe, or, as it is generally called, hut ineor- 
rectly, Lipi'K-Dktmold, a small state of northern 
Germany, lying between Westphalia on the W, and 
Hanover on the E. The Weser touches it on the 
N. and the Teutoburger Wald crosses it in the S. 
Area, 4G9 sq. m. ; pop. 154,000, nearly all Pro- 
(■(‘staiits. The capital is Detmold (q.v. ); other 
towns, Lemgo and Horn. Tlie siiifaco is hilly ; 
woods cover about a fonr(>h, and are well cared for. 
The princi'.'al occupation is agiiculture, with the 
rearing of cattle and .swine. 'I'lie luoducts of 
the.se call ing.s, villi timber, sal(, meerschaum ])ipes, 
toliacco, and staich, are the chief lesults of the 
industrial aetivity exported. I’lie little country is 
governed by a Landtag of tweii(y-one ineuibers. 
The prinoijiality of Lijipe became a rejiublic in 
November 1918. I’lie former reigning family was 
one of the oldest in Geiniuny, and can be traced 
back to the lOtli century. I'he first who took the 
name of count of Lippe was Beriiliard in 1129. 
The family split into three branches in JG13 — 
Lippe, Brake, and Schaunibiirg. The second of 
the.se liecame extinct in 1709. For the third, see 
SciiAUMBUKd-LlPPE. See historical woiks ( 1847- 
92) by Falkmann. 

Lippi* FiiA Filiim'o, commonly known as Lippo 
Lippi, a Florentine painter, was horn in 1412; but, 
losing his jiarents whilst still an infant, he was 
entrusted to the Carmelite friars of Florence when 
only eight years of age. In the story of his life as 
told by Vasari there aie several romantic incidents ; 
but most of them are now discredited, excei»t that 
he seduced Lucrezia Buti, apparently a nun of the 
convent of St Margaiet at Prato, and possibly 
married her. Lippo Lippi, who studied priiiei}){illy 
Masaccio, painted religious subjects, which he con- 
ceived and designed from a human standpoint. 
His greatest woik was done on the choir walls of 
the cathedral of Prato — illustrations of the lives of 
John the Baptist and St Stephen. He was busy 
executing a series of incidents from the life of the 
Virgin in the cathedral apse at Spoleto when 
death arrested his hand, about 8th October 1469. 
Besides these works he painted several Madonnas 
and altar-pieces, amongst tliese last one for the 
nunnery chapel of San Amhrogio, Floience, the sub- 
ject of Browning’s poem. Lippo Lippi had a patron 
in Cosinio de’ Medici. See books by Strutt (1901 ) 
and Konody ( 1911 ). 

His son, Filippino Lippi, was born at Florence 
about 1457, and educated at Prato. His artistic 
style has a strong element of originality, but also 
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shows the inllueiice of his father and Botticelli. 
His most celebrated frescoes are scenes from the 
lives of St Peter and St Paul in the Jiraricacci chapel 
at Florence (of. Masaccio), incidents illustratinf? 
the character of St TJiornas Aquinas in the Minerva 
clmn'h at Horne, and siilrjects from the legends of 
St John and St I’hilip in Santa Maria Novella at 
Floicnce. His best easel-pictures include ‘The 
Virgin and Saints’ (in the U/Iizi at Florence), 
‘The Adoration of the Magi ’ (Ullizi), ‘The Vision 
of St b'rancis. ’ Filijrpino rlied in April 1504 at 
Florenci!. 

LippillCOtt, Balunger, an Amer ican 

pnblishei', was born of Quaker jiarents in Jhir 
iirr^lon, New Jrasey, in 1810, had charge of a luwrk- 
seJler‘'.s business in Pbiladeljrhia from I8J4 to l8J(i, 
when lie founded the houst; of J. H. Lijrpincott A 
Vo., and Iry KSoO was at the bead of the Irook trade 
in Philadelphia. IJa died oth January 1880, arni 
the /iirn was converted into Hie J. H. LippincoU 
Company, tlie authorised American juiblishers of 
tiro present edition of this work. Jujtjtniroft's 
Mfujdztiui was establislnsl in 1808. 

Lipp.stadt, a town of rrus.sia, on the river 
Lippe, 80 miles F. by N. from Poitmund. It has 
manufactures of iron, Ac. T’oruidod in 1108, it 
was cajrtured by Hn* Span in ids in 10‘2(), and by the 
French in 1757. Pop. 17,000. 

Lipsilis, HirilARi) Aoklbert, a great German 
theologian, was horn at Gera, February 14, 1880, 
studied theology at Leipzig, and, after .serving thei-o 
as itrivat-ttovent and professor extra-ordinary, was 
called to fill a chair at VHenria in 1861, at Kiel in 
1865, and at Jena in 1871. He died 19th August 
1892. Lip.siiis jrradfi eorrtr ihirtiorr.s of the greatest 
importance to theological science in the iields oi 
dogmatics and tire history of dogma, the philosojdqy 
of religion, and New Testament exegesis and criti- 
cism. In 1875 lie founded the Jahrhurher fur 
Protest, Theolofjic. Among his books are (rlaubc 
'imd Lchrc, (1871), Die Quellen der Botn. PeJrus- 
sage. ( 1872), Lehrlmch der Emngeiiseh- Protest. Dog- 
maiil' (1876), Die apokrypheyi Aposie/gesehichten 
vnd Apostdle.genderi (188.8-87), and Philo.sophie 
wid Religion. (1885). — Of Iris brother's. Jus I DS 
Hermann (born at Leijrzig, 9th May 1884) 
is eminent as a philologist. After teaching 
at Lcijizig, Meissen, Griinma, he became in 1869 
extra-ordinary professor of Classical Philology at 
the university of Leipzig, and in 1877 ordinary 
prof(!ssor of tire same, and director of the Kussian 
jriiilological seminary. His books are an edition of 
the Dc Corona of Demosthenes (1876), and of Meier 
and Schomaun’s work, Der Attische Prozess ( 1888- 
85). He also collaborated with Curtius, Lange, 
and lliblteck in the well-known Lcipziger Studien., 
e.stablislM?<l in 1878. I’hcir si.ster Marie (born at 
Leipzig, 80th December 18.87) made valuable 
contributions to music and its history, under the 
pneudony in of Iwi Mara, such ns 3Iu.silal. Etudien- 
kopfe (5 vols. 1868-82), Gedanken hcrnlimter 
Alnsiker iihcr ihre Kunst (1878), KIa.s.siclies und 
Bonianti.sche.s ( 1892) ; and tr anslated Li.szt’8 Chopin 
( 1880). 

Liciiiefactioii of Gases. See Gas and 

Gase.s. 

LiciueiirSf the very numerous alcoholic prejmra- 
tioris flavoured and sweetened with various herbs. 
Benedietincy fir'st made by the monks of that order 
at Pecantj) (and noAV hy a trading concern there), is 
said to contain lemon-peel, nutmeg, cloves, carda- 
moms, cinnamon, angelica, hy.ssop, thyme, arnica, 
peppermint, beside.s alcohol. Aniseed Cordial con 
tain.s also coriander and fennel seed. Kiirnme! is 
mode (largely at lliga) wdth sweetened spirit, 
flavoured with cumin ( Ger. Kwnrnel) and caraway 
seeds, the latter usually .so strong as to conceal any 


other flavour. Mara.whino is distilled from chei liea 
brui.sed, hut, instead of the w'ild kind, a fine deli- 
cately-Havoured variety called iMar((z>Nics is used 
ill Dalmatia. Noyau, or Crenu' de Isoyan, i.s a 
sweet cordial llavoni'ed with br uised hitter-almonds. 
Peppermint is usually s\veetened gin, llavoureil with 
essential oil of peppermint. Chartreuse, Curapm, 
and Kirschivasser have sr'paiate ai tich's. J ennonth 
is aJeohoIi.sed white wine, arorn.ati.sr'd with worm- 
wood, gonti.an, angolic.a, germander, and oiaiiges. 
Cherry Brandy iind Sloe Cin aie .sweetened sj)iiits 
flavoured with cherries and sloes. 

Liflllhlnillbnr. a genus of the onler Hania- 
inclidace.'c- They nre tall trees, rimiarkahle for 
thcii fragr'airt babsarnie prodmds. L. slyrae/flua, 
tire .Antoricarr Lifjiridambar, or Sweel (btm tree, is 
a beautiful trim witJt palmate b'aves, a luitive of 
Mexico and the United Statc.s. It gi'ows well in 
(he milder parts of Britain. Its wood is of a hard 
t(‘xtnio ami fine grain, and make.s good furnituie. 
From ci'acks or incisions in (he bark a (ranspaient, 
rellowi.sli bal.sariiic lliiid exmb’S, called Liqual 
Tjitpudamhar, Oil of Li(pitda nihar, Anienran 
Stora.v, Copahn B(ds(nn, ami somolimc.s, but eirone- 
onsl.y. White Balsam of Dei u. It gradually becomes 
couci'cte and darker colouied. Its properties are, 
similar to those of stoiax. That of commerce is 
mostly bi'orrgbt. from Mr'xico and New Oi leans. 

L. or/cntah\ a smaller ti'ee with jialmab' Ie.'i,\e.s, i.s 
a native of the Levant and of more eastern region'^, 
and yields abundantly a balsamic Ihiid, wbicli bus 
been srrpposed to be the Lapiid Stoiax imjioited 
frortr the Levant; but ott (Jiis point there is a 
diversity of opinion. See S'i’oiiAX. L. Attingia, 
the Ha.s.samala of Java and other Malay i.slamls, is 
a mighty tiee, towering over most other s. The 
halves of L. formo.'iana nourhsli a .silk worm jrro- 
ducing a strong, coaise silk. 

Li^lllhlatioil. the wimling-np of any business, 
but apjrlied more particularly to joint-stock com- 
panies. The liquidation of insolvent linns i.s ti'cated 
nmler Bankrurtcy ; that of registered companies 
is legul.aterl by the Comiiaiiies Acts, wbicb provide 
three modes of li(]ui(lation : (1) Iry the court, (2) 
voluiitai'y, and (8) subject to tire court's .supervision. 
Compulsory lirjuidatiori may be ordered on ])elition 
by a creditor or coiitributoi'y ; \ oliintary lirpiidation 
may be resolverl upon liy an extr'aoi'ilinary or a 
special resolution of tlio sbavebolders ; and a super- 
vision order may on jreiition and cause shown be 
pronounced in a voluntary li<|uidation. 

In any case tiro liquidation is conducted by a 
Impndator, who in court liquidations is appointed 
by the coui't and called ‘ olheial Ibjuidator,’ but in 
voluntary liquidation is chosen by the sliareholders. 
The liquid.ator'.s duty is to wimt up as speedily as 
possible, but he may carry on the busine.ss tempor- 
arily shoiiM that appear riecessayv for a favourable 
realisation. He must also jnenare a list of con- 
tributories, if the capital is not fully paid up or the 
company is unlimited. TJris list, wJiic.h is matle up 
from the register of shai eholdei'.s, coiiststs of niemhers 
in their own right and those liable as repre.sentatives 
of others. In addition to these, ther e is a list ( B) 
of those who have been irrembers wdthin a year of 
the Avindiiig-up and who are liable, if the existing 
members are unable to satisfy the necessary con- 
tribution. They can only, however, be called upon 
to contribute in respect of unpaid debts incurred 
before they ceased to be members. A contr ibutory 
cannot set off a <iobt due to him by the company 
against calls hy the liquidator so long as any credi 
toi-s remain unpaid. 'I’lie claims are ranked and 
arljudicatod upon very much as in bankruptcy, and 
the surplus, if any, is divided among the sliare- 
lioldei's. Unregistered companies, except railway 
companies incorporated by act of parliament, may 
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be wound up under the provisions of the Companies 
Acts. 

Lioulds* See articles on Boiling Canillarity, 
Cohesion, Diffusion, Evaporation, Fluid, Heat, 
Hydrodyiianiics, Hydrostatics, Matter, Melting- 
oirit. Osmosis, Solution, Spheroidal Condition, 
urface-tension, and Viscosity. 

Liquorice {Glycyrrhim), a genus of perennial 
herbaceous plants of the natural order Leguminoso*, 
sub-order Papilionacem, having long, pliant, sweet 
roots, and generally creeping root-stocks ; pinnate 
leaves of many leaflets, and terminating in an odd 
one ; flowers in spikes, racemes, or heads ; a 5-clcft, 
2-lipped calyx, and a 2-lcaved keel. The ancient 
GreeK name, now the botanical name, signifies sv^eet 
root, and from it, by corruption, liquorice and other 
modern names are derivetl. The roots of liquorice 
depend for their valnabltj properties on a substance 
called Glycyrrhizine, allied to sugar, yellow, trans- 
parent, nncrystallisablo, soluble in both water and 
alcohol, and forming compounds both with acids 
and with bases. 

They are a well- 
kn<>wn article of 
materia medica, 
and were used by 
the ancients as 
in modern times, 
i)eing emollient, 
demulcent, very 
useful in catarrh 
and irritations of 
the mucous mem- 
b r a n e. — T h e 
roots of the Com- 
mon Liquorice 
( t/. (jluhi'a) are 
chii'lly in use in 
Europe. The 
jdant has stems 
3 to 4 feet high, 
ami racemes of 
whitish violet- 
coloured flowers. 

It is a native of 
the south of 
Europe and of [Olycyrrhiza glabra) 

many jjarts of 
Asia, as far as 

(fliina. It is cultivated in many countries of 
Europe, chiefly in Si)ain, and to some extent at 
Mitcham in Surrey and at Pontefract in Yorkshire. 
The roots are extensively e.m ployed by porter- 
brewers. They art! not imported into Britain in 
considerable quantity, but the black inspis.sated 
extract of them {Black Sugar or Stick Liquorice) is 
largely importe<l from the south of Europe, in rolls 
or sticks, packed in bay-leaves, or in boxes of about 
2 cwt., into which it has been run. Liquorice is 
sometimes used in the manufacture of sweet tobacco. 
Liquorice is piopagated by slips ; and after a planta- 
tion has been ma& almost three years must elapse 
before the roots can be dug up for use. The whole 
of the roots are then taken up. The plant is projta- 
gated by cuttings of the root stocks. — The roots of 
the PricKly Liquorice (6?. echinata) are used in the 
same way,* chiefly in Italy and Sicily, Kus.sia, and 
the East. — The only American species is O. lepidota, 
which grows in the plains of the Mi.ssouri. 

Liquor Laws.— Civilised communities have 
for centuries recognised that the unfettered com- 
mon sale of alcoholic liquors could not, in view of 
the social consequences of such sale, be permitted. 
Liquor legislation has, therefore, provided for total 
prohibition of such sale as the general rule with 
exceptions— in the form of licences— to meet the 
supposed needs of the community. Formerly such 


exceptions have usually been granted by the local 
authority, but during the last hundred years in 
English-speaking and Scandinavian countries the 
people have in not a few countries claimed and 
secured the right of deciding by their direct votes 
on this important matter, and the United States 
has gone so far as to refuse to permit any such 
exce[)tion8. 

Ncuifoundland (population, 269,000). — Total 
prohibition of the manufacture and importation 
of ahmholic liquors came into operation in 1916 ; 
but owing to the difficulty of enforcing the law on 
her long coast-line, the proximity of the French 
Lsland of Miquelon, and of the United States and 
Canada, the law has been badly enforced, and has 
been repealed in favour of Government sale. 

Canada (population, 8, 788, (XX) in 1921). — The 
manufacture, export, import, and inter-province 
transport of liquor is under Dominion jurisdiction ; 
only the regulation or prohibition of sale is left to 
the provinctes ; I but a province where Prohibition 
of Sale is in force may require tlie Dominion 
Government to take a provincial referendum for 
or against importation into the province, and if 
.such importation is not desired the Dominion 
Government prohibits it. A prohibition province 
cannot, however, in any way stop brewing and dis- 
tilling in its midst under Dominion Licence. 

Quebec (population, 2,361, OCX)). — In Quebec 
many areas have, under the Canada Temperance 
Act, voted out the common sale of liquor. 
In other areas, which include the large towns, 
liquor is sold by, or by licence from, the Quebec 
Liquor Commission under the Alcoholic Liquor 
Act 1921. Spirits are sold — but in bottle only — by 
the Commissior one bottle being purchasable at a 
time, but the number of i>urcha8es oeing unlimited. 
Ileer is sold under licence, the brewers paying 
.5 per cent, of the price to the Commis-sion ; there is 
no limitation on quantity. In Montreal, with a 
population of 650,000, there are over 960 drink- 
shops. Liquor is freely advertised by the Com- 
mission and the brewers, aiul production and 
consumption of liquor are on the imu'ease. The 
Commission shows a large prolit. Tliere is much 
dissatisfaction with the social results. 

Ontario (population, 2,934,000), after a long 
experience or Local Option, is now under Provincial 
Prohibition under the Ontario Temperance Act, 
1916, and, by referendum, secured the Prohibition 
of Importation in 1921 by a majority of 16(5, 835. 
Ill 1919 it rejected a proposal to repeal the O.T.A. 
by 42.3,608 or 68 per cent, of the votes cast. On 
23d October 1924, however, a referendum was 
taken on the alternatives, (1) Maintenance of the 
Act, or (2) Government sale in sealed packets. 
Tlie province voted for the Act by about 38,000 
majority, but majorities in favour of Government 
sale were given in the larger cities. 

(population, 610,000). — In 1916 Mani- 
toba voted Prohibition by a majority of 24,000 or 
65 per cent., and in 1920 voted Prohibition of 
Importation. In 1923 it reversed these decisions, 
and by a majority of 40,(X)0 voted for Government 
sale, while rejecting by 38,000 a proposal for the 
sale of beer in hotels. Government sale is not set 
up in areas where there is a strong local objection. 

Alberta (population, 688, (XX)). — Provincial Pro- 
hibition w’as in operation from 1915, and Prohibition 
of Importation from 1920, but in November 1923 
Government sale of all liquors was voted by a 
I majority of 60 per cent. 

I Saskatchewan (population, 758,000), after being 
under the Dispen-sary system, voted Provincial 
Prohibition in 1916 by 95,249 to 23,666, and in 
1920 voted Prohibition of Imports by 31,690. In 
July 1924, however, it voted for Government sale 
by a majority of about 20,(H)0. 
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British Columbia (population, 525,000). — War- 
time Prohibition was carried during the war, but 
soon rejected in favour of Government sale of 
liquor in sealed packages. There is widespread 
dissal-isfaction with the system, and the Govern- 
ment admits that the illicit sales equal tho.se by 
the Government. 

Nmo Brunsu'ick, Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia (population, 1,009,0(X)).— Provincial Pro- 
hibition and Prohibition of Importation are in 
operation in these provinces, though they are 
Hading difficulties in enforcement owing to their 
maritime position. 

Speaking generally Prohibition has not had a 
fair trial in Canada owing to the refusal of the 
Goniiniou Parliament to grant provincial self- 
gov(;rnment in the matter of the manufacture and 
export of liquor. 

Australia ( population, 5, 71 6, (XX)). "-The Comnion- 
w(!aUli Parliament fixes the rates of duty on liquor, 
and controls the traffic in the federal territories. 
The States have full control over the manufacture 
and sale of liipior within their bonlers. The 
capital (Canberra) is under Proliiliition, and there 
is H o’clock closing in every State. 

Ncm) South Wales ( [xqnilation, 2,198,000), — From 
1906 to 1919 Local Option was in force, but the 
majority retiuired was 60 per cent., and was not 
secured, and no .vote was taken after ltd 3. A 
State Referendum will be taken in 1928, and every 
five years thereafter, but the vote will not be 
operative unt/il 15130, and compensation is payable 
by the State. 

Victoria ( jiopulation, 1,015,000). — The State has 
been under licence with Local Option. In 1922 
Local Option was abolished, and a State- wide Itefer- 
endum by 60 per (iciit. majority is to be taken in 
1930, and every 8 years afterwards. 

Queensland (population, 811,000). — In 1912 a 
Ijocal Option law wa.s ])assed, the options being for 
Progressive Reduction, for Prohibition (taken in 
1925), and Increase. Prohibition requires a 60 per 
cent. vote. 

South Australia (}K)pulation, 519,000). — JiOcal 
Option was introduced in 1891, but postponed 
until 1906. Each electorate is a l^ocal Option 
district. The law is jjractically inoperative. 

Western Australia (pojmlation, 351,000). — Local 
0])tioii was introtlueeu in 1911, but the first gen- 
eral poll was taken in 1921 when four issues — 
Continuance, Increase, Reduction, and No-lieense — 
were .submitted in 42 districts. No-licenee required 
a 60 per <!ent. majority, which must he 30 percent, 
of the electorate. Reduction was carried in 10 
areas: the ‘Trade’ vote being 39,875; and anti- 
Trade, 38,242, State-management of hotels was 
carried at this poll by 28,910 to 24,938 The 
Licensing Amendment Act, 1922, provided for a 
State poll in 1925, 1930, 1935, 4 &e. for or against 
Prohibition. A 60 per cent, majority with 30 per 
cent, of electorate is required. 

Tasmania^ population, 213,0(X)). — A Local Option 
law on the issues Continuance or Reduction is in 
force, but is practically inoperative. 

New Zealand ( poi)ulation, 1,219,000). — The 
policy of Local Option, under which 12 areas voted 
No-licence, and are still under No-lieence, was 
changed in 1911 in favour of a National Prohibi- 
tion Referendum. In that year the poll showed : 
For Prohibition, 259,943 (55*8 per cent. ) Against, 
205,661 (44 ’2 per cent.), hut as a 60 per cent, 
majority was required Prohibition was not secured. 
In April 1919 a special poll showed : 

Prohibition, with Compensation , . 253,827 

Continuance 264,189 

In December 1919 and 1922 further polls were 
taken : 


1922. 


300,792 

282,669 

35,727 


Prohibition, without 1 270 050 

Compensation / 

Continuance . . . 241,251 

State Control . . . 32,261 

The Union of South Africa (population: white, 
1,520,000 ; coloured, 5,410,000). — The Liquor Laws 
are based on English law and custom. A local 
Licensing Authority grants and renew.s licences, 
but generally speaking the localities can theoreti- 
cally expres.s themselves by ixstition against grants 
and renewals, though in practice the difficulties 
are so great as to prevent any real control. The 
South African Parliament, which now controls 
liquor legislation, has discussed a Local Ojition 
iiiea.sure on three occasions, witli the following 
re.sults ; 

In 1917, 26 for, 57 against... majority 31. 

In 1923, 41 for, 50 against... majority 5). 

In 1924, 51 for, 53 again.st...niajority 2 . 

India. — 1, British. — Liquor is sold under 
lieenees which are auctioned by the Government. 
In 1874-75 the liquor revenue was £1,561,000; in 
1901-2, £4,015,000; in 1922 - 23, £12,282,000; the 
avetage liquor revenue being 23‘5 per cent, of the 
total revenue of India, At the present time the 
(juestions of Prohibition and Ijoeal Optical are 
under consideration in the vaiious ) (residencies 
and juovinces, and is in operation in the Punjab 
in a somewliat imj)erfeet form. Government Com- 
miftec.s in Bombay and Burma recommend Local 
Ojition. 

2. Bhopal and Kathiawar are under Pi oliibition. 
Prohibition legislation is under consideration in 
most parts of India, 

Ceylon is under Local Option with 60 per cent,, 
majority, but on lOtb November 1921 ji resolution 
was passed by the IvCgisIative (kmncil in tavoui of 
‘ t((tal prohibition within a rea.sonable time.’ 

The united States, after exi)erimental State leg- 
islation of many kinds, on the 16tb Januaiy 1920 
put into operation National Prohibition of the 
manufacture, sale or transj)ort of intoxicating 
liciuors within, tlie importation thereof into or the 
exportation thereof from the United States and 
all territory subject to the jurisdiction tluueuf, 
for beverage puriHises. This was carried out 
by the Kighteentli Amendment of the* Federal 
(’on.stitution. 

Such amendment required a two-thirds vote in 
both Houses of Congress and was adoj)ted by the 
House of Representatives by ‘282 to 1‘28 ; and by 
the Senate by 65 to 20 . It lequired ratification by 
the legislatures of three-fourths (36) of the States 
within seven years, but in fact was ratified by 36 
State.s by 16th January 1919 within tliirteen 
months, and by 46 out of the 48 within eighteen 
months, and came into forc'e on 16th January 1920. 
The total votes in the lower houses oi the State 
Legislatures which ratified were 3782 for, and 1035 
against, or 78-5 per cent, majority ; in the Senates, 
1310 for and 237 against, or 84-6 per cent, majority. 
The Constitution of tlie Unitecl State.s does not 
provide for a Referendum, but the Congress which 
submitted the Amendment, and the Legislatures 
which ratified it, were chosen by the electors of 
the various States. J’he Nineteenth Amendment, 
granting the franchise to women, was not passed 
until after the Prohibition Amendment. 

The Naticmal Prohibition Act, commoniy known 
.8 the Volstead Act, was passed on 27th October 
1919 over the veto of President ^Wilson as ‘appro- 
priate legislation ’ for the enforcement of Prohibi- 
tion. Intoxicating liijuor was declared to include 
all alcoholic liquors intended for beverage purposes 
which contain one-half of 1 per cent, or more of 
alcohol by volume. This percentage was many 
years ago adopted at the instance of the Trade as 
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a means of preventing the bootlegger from compet- 
ing with the licensed dealer. Both the Federal 
(Government and the individual States have con- 
current power to enforce the Act, and nearly all 
the States have passed special measures for this 
j)urpoHe. 

The validity of Prohibition was challenged in 
1920 in a number of test cases, but the Supreme 
Court of the IJ.S.A. declared for the validity of 
the Amendment, and also of the Volstead Act. 

No compensation has been payable under Prohi- 
bition. As long ago as 1887 the Supreme Court 
decided that prohibitory legislation merely pre- 
vented a man from using his property to the 
detriment of his neighbours, and therefore simply 
put him on the same footing as the rest of the 
eonim unity. 

The Prohibition l^aw, strictly construed, pre- 
vented Atlantic liners from bringing their ships’ 
li(|Uor stores within three miles of the United 
States, but under a series of treaties w’ith England 
and other countries in 1924, the right of searching 
vessels suspected of smuggling has been extended 
beyond the three-mile limit to such distance as the 
sUH[K!(!ted vessel can traverse in one hour, while the 
jirivilege has been given to foreign ships to bring 
their lif|uor stores within the three-mile limit 
jjiovided they are sealed up. American ships can- 
not, of course, carry liquor at all. 

In Austria, Iluvgary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
C^zethoslorakin, and Germany legislation in refer- 
ence to alcoholi(; liquors is under rovi.sion. The 
tendency is in the dirta tion of increased restriction, 
and Local ()])tion is receiving special consuhuatioii. 

In the Jhdtic States, Rsthonia, Lafria, Lithuania, 
and Poland, various schemes of liquor legislation 
are under (ionsideration, but there has been no 
delinite legislation. Tlni rival claims of Local 
<)])tion and Statu Control are under official con- 
sideration. 

liclgimn in 1919 prohibited the sale of spirits for 
on-consumption, but the consumption of wdne and 
beer was not included, and is still very heavy, and 
under the system of licence juevailing there is 
j)ractically free sale of these liquors. 

In France the production of liquor is siibiect to 
(‘ertain restrictions, but a wdde liberty of production 
is given to householders for domestic consumption. 
In 1922 the persons who enjoyed this privilege, 
called houilleurs de cru, numoered no fewer than 
1,846,000 persons. During the war the manu- 
facture of absinthe was prohibited, and this is still 
maintained, but Avith some laxity. Licences for the 
sale of liquor are issued primarily for the purpose 
of excise, but the ‘prtdets’ and mayors in towns 
and counties have certain rights of supervision as 
to the number of licences to be issued. The credit 
sale of spirits for consumption on or oil* is pro- 
hibited. No female servants under 18, other 
than members of the family, are allowed to serve 
upon on-licence premises, and the sale of liquor to 
young persons under 16 is prohibited. 

Denmark . — Consultative Local Option has been 
in force in Denmark since 1909, but in 1924 Parlia- 
ment adopted a new Licensing Law giving the 
right of direct Local Option. 

Holland . — A Bill for the prohibition of spirits 
has passed the Second Chamber by a substantial 
majority^ but is not likely to be carried through 
the First Chamber. 

Finland is under Prohibition, but considerable 
•difficulties have been found in enforcement owing 
to the smuggling of liquor by its ntughliours. 
The Finnish Parliament is, however, determined 
to maintain the law. 

Iceland. — Prohibition, which came into force on 
1st January 1915, is still in operation, with the 
exception that the Spanish Government has com- 


pelled Iceland to take a certain quantity of Spanish 
wine on pain of closing her ports to the sale of fish, 
which is Iceland’s staple industry. 

Norway declared by popular vote for the pro- 
hibition of distilled liquors and of wine containing 
more than 12 per cent, alcohol. Owing to the 
economic pressure brought by France, Spain, and 
Portugal upon the Norwegian Government, it was 
compelled to lift the prohibition of wines (sontain- 
ing up to 21 ]>er cent, alcohol. Local veto prevails 
through almost the whole of rural Norway, but 
the sale of beer and wines is permitted in the 
towns under the ‘ Sarnlag’ or Company Manage- 
ment. 

Sweden . — A referendum on National Prohibition 
took place on 27th August 1922, and the result 
was : 889,028 for Prohibition ; 924,874 against 
Prohibition. Of the men votmg, 40 per cent, were 
for Prohibition ; but of the v omen, 58 per cent, for 
Prohibition ; and taking the country as a whole, 
the women’s vote gave a majority for Prohibition 
of approximately 135,000. Local Option [)revails 
through the greater part of the rural districts, 
and in the towns the trade is carried on by the 
Gothenburg system regulating the on - sale of 
alcoholic Ibtuors, and the Bratt ration card system 
regulating the oil-sale. 

Russia. — The complete prohibition in force 
during the War has been reduced to prohibition of 
spirits only, and is now said to be even entirely 
abolished and a system on the lines of the old 
monopoly has takcTi its place. 

Switzerland. —\i\ 1921, 160,090 Swiss citizens 
requested the Govermmuit to submit a referendum 
in favour of Local 0))tion, but no step has as ytst 
been taken. Free distillation of fruits is allowed. 
Absinthe is prohibited. The general sale is under 
licence. 

Italy. — The Liqiior Traffic is carried on under 
excise licence. M. Mussolini’s Government is 
contemplating legislation to raise to 1000 the })ro- 
portion of inhabitants to one public; house from the 
[)roportion of 500 under the law of 1913. 

R^xiin and Portugal have practically free trade 
in liquor under excise licence. 

Lira ( l >at. libra ). See Franc, Piastre. 

Liriodendron, or Tulip-tree, a genus of 
Magnoliaceie. L. tulipifera, a beautiful tree witli 
a stem .sometimes 100 to 140 feet high and 3 feet 
thick, with a grayish - brown cracked baik, and 
many gnailed and easily broken branebes, is a 
native of North Amer- 
ica from Ontario to 
Massachusetts, and 
from Wisconsin to the 
Gulf of Mexico, but 
wanting in the Pacific 
states. The leaves are 
roundish, ovate, and 
three-lobed, the middle 
lobe obliquely trun- 
cated. l4ie floweis 
(greenish - yellow 
marked with orange ) 
are solitary at the ex- 
tremities of thebranch- 
lets ; they resemble 
tulips in size and ap- 

f )earance. The banc 
las a bitter, aromatic 
taste, and, like that of Tulip-tree 

all the Magnolideeas {Liriodendron tulipifera). 
contains a bitter prin- 
ciple, called Liriodendrin, which has been used as 
a substitute for quinine in fevers. The tulip-tree 
is one of the most beautiful ornaments of pleasure- 
grounds wherever it grows, and flowers well — in 
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Britain, however, only in the southern parts. It 
does not flower freely till the tree is from twenty 
to thirty years of age. It is now plentiful in many 
parts of tlie south of Europe. In some parts of 
tlie basin of the Mississippi it forms considerable 
tracts of the forest. The heart-wood is yellow, 
the sap-wood white. The timber is easily wrought, 
takes a good polish, and is much used for many 
purposes. The American Tulip- tree was the only 
aperies known till the discovery lately of the 
('hinese 7’. chineme. It is a .somewhat smaller 
tree, known in Kiang-si by a name signifying 
‘goose-foot,’ from the sliape of its leaves. 

Lisbon (Port. Lisboa), capital of Poi*tugal, 
stands on tlie northern shore of the Tagus {7'ejo), 
at the shoulder of its bottle-shaped bay — an expan- 
sion of the river — and 9 miles from the river’s 
mouth ; it is 412 miles by rail WSW. of Madrid. 
The city extends for some 7 miles along the shore, 
and cliinlis up the slopes of a low range of liills, 
occupying a site which for imj>osing lieauty i.s 
.snrpasseu by only two citie.s in Europe — (;on- 
stantinople and Na}>les. The olde.st part is 
that which escajied the earthquake of 1755 ; it 
lies on the east, rtnuid the citadel, and con- 
sists of narrow, intricate stieets, not over clean. 
It is still known by its Moorish name of Alfama. 
The western ])ortions were built after the earth- 
quake, witli wide and regular streets, fine .squares, 
and g(io<l Imu.ses. 'riio summits are mo.stly crowned 
with what were formerly large monasteries, now 
dissolved. 'I'he cathedral of tlie ‘patriarch,’ built 
in 1147, restored after 1755, has a Gothic fayade and 
choir ; its interior is gloomy. The large church 
of St Vincent contains the tombs of the former 
royal (liragan/a) family. The church of Estrella 
has a dome of white marble, and is a reduced 
copy of St Peter’s at Rome. In San Roque 
is a chapel thickly encrusted with mosaics and 
costly marbles ; it was first erected in Rome, and 
consecrated by the pope saying ma-ss in it, before 
it was set up in Lisbon, lint the finest stiucture 
in the city is the monastery and church of Belem, 
a monument to the great seamen of Portugal ; it 
was begun in 1500 on the sjiot from which Vasco 
da Gaiuii embarked (1497) on his momentous 
voyage. It is constructed for the most part in the 
Gothic .style, ivith an abundance — a superabund- 
ance — of decorative ornament, and has magnificent 
cloisters. Inside the church are new tombs (1880) 
to Gamoens and Vasco da Gama, and the grave of 
(’atharine, wife of Chailes II. of England. I’he 
monastery is now u.sed as an orphanage and found- 
ling hospital. Neither of the royal palace.s, that 
of the Necessities, or that of Ajmla at Belem, 
possesses features of great interest. A fine square 
facing the hay is surrounded with government 
offices, the handsome custom-house, and the marine 
arsenal. The arts and sciences are not in a 
flourishing condition, notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of a university, an academy of sciences (1779), 
with a library, an academy of arts, a polytechnic 
school, a medical .school, a conservatory of music, 
a public libraiy of lialf a million vols. and 16,000 
MSS., natural liisUiry and other museums, two ob- 
servatories, &c. There are also a military arsenal, 
a mint, a largo lazaretto, a militaiy and a naval 
school, &c. A magnificent aqueduct, completed in 
17dS, brings water to the city from springs 14 miles 
to the north-west. It withstood the shock of the 
great earthquake, although it crosses a valley 
26.3 feet above its lowest point, and on thirty-five 
arches, the longest 110 feet. In the cemetery of 
the English church Fielding was buried in 1754. 
The population of the city was 246,343 in 1878 ; 
but the municipal boundaries were enlarged in 
1885 so as to include Belem and other suburbs, and 
in 1923 the population was 486,372. A series of 


I forts protect the seaward apiuoaches to the city. 
The harbour is one of the finest in the world, 
deep, well sheltered, and large enough to hold 
all the navies of Europe. Much of the trade 
is with the Portuguese colonies — such imports as 
cocoa, coffee, and india-rubber coming thence. 
But the trade of Lisbon is small compared with 
what it wa.s in Portugal’s palmy days. The most 
important industries are in gold and silver wares 
and in jewellery ; next come cotton -spinning and 
weaving, the manufacture of silk, hemp, chemicals, 
hats, boots, tobacco, soa}), cutlery, and stoneware, 
and iron-founding. 

Lisbon is a contraction of Olisipo, the name by 
which the place was known when it was the capital 
of the Lusitaiiians ; it was also sometimes called 
lllyssipjio, to connect it with a myth about Ulysses. 
From the Romans it passed to the Goths, and from 
them wa^ wrested by the Moors in 716. They 
called it El-Oshhuna, and kept their hold of it 
down to 1147, when Alplioiiso I. of Portugal seized 
it with the hel]) of English, German, and Flemish 
cru.sader,s. In 1373 the city was caiitured and in 
great part burned by the Castilians, who again 
laid siege to it eleven years later, hut witliout 
success. It was made the <!a])ital of the kingdom 
by .lohn I. in 1422. In 1580 it was seized by Alva for 
Philip II. of Spain ; and it was from tliis port that 
the ‘invincible’ Armada set .sail. When uie Duke 
of Braganza roirsod his countrymen to shake off the 
Spanish yoke (1640), he recajdnred Lisbon, and 
once moie it was made the cajdtal. Bn t the city 
was doomed to misfortune : it had beeti thri'.e times 
taken from the Moors by the ChrLstiams jirevious 
to 1147, it had suffmed from a severe earthquake in 
1344, and had been visited by the jilague in 1348; 
hut tlie greatest disaster overtook it on 1st Novem- 
ber 1755, when, in less than ten minutes, tlie 
gr(‘ater part of the city was made a hea]) of rnin.s, 
from 30,000 to 40,000 jiersons were killed, and 
damage done to the extent of nearly 20 iiiillionH 
sterling — one of the gri'atest earth(|uake convul- 
sions on r(!cord, the shock being j>erceptil)le in one 
direction as far as Scotland, in another at Mitylene 
in Asia Minor, and in a third at Fez in Morocco. 
The Frencii were in possession of the eity for ten 
months during 1807-8. The tale of liishoii’s mis- 
fortunes was completed by a series of military 
revolts during the second quarter of the lOth 
century, especially in 1831, and by a barl attack 
of yellow fever in 1859. St Antony of Padua, 
Chunoens, and Pope John XXL wore natives of 
Lisbon. 

Lisburn* a market-town of Antrim (till 1898 
partly in Down), on the Lagan, 93 miles by rail N. 
by E. of Dublin and 8 SW. of Belfast. The im- 
portance of the place is due f o tlie Conway family, 
who built a castle here in tlie time of Charles 1. 
and introduced the existing industries. it is a 
clean and well-ordered town, and manufactures 
linens, damasks, muslins, tfcc. , and has llax-.sjdn- 
ning and bleaching. Its parish church is the 
cathedral of Down, Connor, and Droinore, and con- 
tains a monument to Bishop Jeremy ’Fay lor, who 
died here in 1667. 'I'liere is a well -equipped 
technical school. Pop. 12,000. 

LlsIeilX (ancient Noviom^gus Lexooiorum), a 
town in the French department of Cal,yados, 30 
miles by rail E. by S. of Caen. In the church of 
St Pierre (1045-1233; a cathedral down to 1801), 
Henry II. of England married (1152) Eleanor ()f 
Guienne. Lisieux is the centre of an extensive 
manufacture of coarse linens {cretonnes, from the 
orimnal maker ), woollens, flannels, and cottons, 
and has a trade in agricultural products. 'Fhe 
population is 15,000. Four miles distant is Val 
Richer, where stood the abbey of which Thomas 
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Jiecket was first abbot, the ruins of which were 
made into a summer residence for Guizot. 

Liskeardy a municipal borough in Cornwall, 
stands on steep hills overlooking the Looc, 18 miles 
WNW. of Plymouth. It is chiefly an agricultural 
town. St Martin’s church, Perpendicular in style, 
restored in 1879, is one of the largest in Corn- 
wall, and has a tower (1902) incoimorating parts 
of its 14th-century predecessor. The town -hall 
(1859) is a good Italian building. A stannary or 
coinage town, Liskeard was made a free borough 
in 1250 by Richard, king of the Romans, who 
built a castle there. Till 1832 it returned two 
members (Coke and Gibbon the most illustrious), 
and then till 1885 one. Pop. 4000. Tvvo miles 
south is the spring of St Keyne (q.v.). 

Lisle, Alicia, the aged widow of one of Croin- 
well’s lords, was beheaded at Winchester on 2d 
Seplember 1085 for having sheltered one Nelthrop, 
a rebel fugitive from Sedgenioor. Thirty-six years 
before, at Charles I. ’s execution, she had said that 
her ‘ blood leaped within her to see the tyiant fall.’ 

Lisle. 8ee Koucjet de Lisle. 

Lisinore, a town on the Blackwater, in Ire- 
land, in the county of Waterford, 43 miles 8W. of 
Waterford city. The cathedral, the parish church 
since the see w'as united to ('ashel, was rebuilt in 
1003, on the .site of a monastery founded before 
540, a celebrated school of learning from 635 
till its destruction by the Dane.s in 8.33. The 
castle, originally founded by .John liacklaiid in 
1185, was tin; residence of the bishops till the 16th 
century. In 1587 it was given to Sir Walter 
Kaleign, who .sold it to the ‘great’ Karl of Cork, 
and ill it his .son, Robert Boyle (q.v.), was born. 
It was twice besieged during the (Ireat Rebellion, 
and on the second occasion (1645) it yielded to the 
Parliamentary forces. In 1753 it passed to the 
Duke of Devonshire. Lismore returned two 
iiKunbers from (.diarle.s I.’s reign to the Union. 
Po)). 1500. 

Lismore (Gael., ‘great garden’), an island of 
Lorn, Argyllshire, in Loch Linnhe, 1 furlong from 
the mainland, and 8 miles N. of Oban. It rises to 
417 feet, and is 10^ miles long, 1^ inile.s broad, and 
<!ontain.s several interesting remains— the choir of 
tbe cathedral (1236) of the pre-Rcfonaation diocese 
of Jdsinore or Argyll (since 1749 used as the parish 
cburcli); Aebanduin Castle, tbe residence of tbe 
bishops ; and Castle- Radial, a Scandinavian fort. 
See also Gaelic Language. 

Li8.sa ( Pol. Lesziio), a town of I*oland, 40 miles 
S. by W, of Posen, was during the 16tli and 17th 
centuries tbe headquarters of tbe Bohemian Brethren 
in I’oland. It is now a place of 16,000 inhabitants. 

Lissa (Serb. Vis), an island of Dalmatia, ,32 
miles SW. of Spalato. It was held by Britain in 
1810-15. OIT it the Italian fleet was defeated hy 
the Austrians in 1866. 

Lissajous* Fi$;ures. See Sound. 

List, Friedrich (1789-1846), was horn at Reut- 
lingen in Wurttemberg, the son of a tanner, was 
for a time in the public service and a professor of 
Economics at Tubingen, but was too outspoken for 
the government, and withdrawing to America, 
acquired wealth through a coal-mine. He was for 
a time (1833) U.S. consul at Leipzig, and zealously 
proraoteTl railways and manufacturers’ associations 
in Germany. His ‘ National System ’ of political 
.economy took form in 1841 ; in a paper he estab- 
lished he advocated a national German commercial 
system and a national fleet, and failed to carry 
through a scheme for a commercial union between 
Germany and Austria. Depression led to insanity 
and suicide. He taught that every nation shonhl 
aim to develop all its resources, so as to be as far 


as possible independent of the rest of the world. 
Protection is nece.ssary for a country till it has 
developed its industry and commerce. Free trade 
is good only if all nations practise it reciprocally, 
but is the goal to which all nations should tend. 
His teaching justified protection in the British 
colonies, and has often been cited in tariff reform 
controversies. His National System of Political 
Economy was translated, and appeared in a new 
edition in 1904. There aie Jjives by Goldschmidt 
(1878), Jentsch (1901 ), and Miss M. E. Hir.st (1909). 

List€^i% Joseph, Lord, was born of Quaker 
stock at Upton, Essex, 5th April 1827, the son of 
the liondon wine merchant and microsconist 
Joseph J. Lister, F.R.S. (1786-1869), and studied 
at London and at Edinburgh under Syme. He 
was professor of Surgery successively at Glasgow 
(1860-69), Edinburgh (1869-77), and at King’s 
College, London (1877-93). His obseivations on 
the coagulation of the blood, on inflammation, and 
on suppuration (basing on Pasteur’s ie.searche.s) 
led to his great achievement, tbe introduction of 
the Antiseptic (q.v.) system, which revolutionised 
modem suigery. He made his first successful 
experiments with carbolic acid at Glasgow in 
1865, published these in 1867, and carried them 
out more fully in Edinburgh and London ; and the 
transition from antisepsis to asepsis was but the 
development of the doctrine and method be bad 
established—* tbe greatest triumph of modern 
.surgery,’ as it has been justly called. He was 
said to have saved more lives than tlu' 19th century 
waiH liad cut ott'. He held many doctorates and 
honours, native and foreign ; wasP.B.S. from 1895 
to 1900; became a baronet in 1883; and, tbe first 
surgeon to be thus boiumred, a baron in 1897. He 
died loth February 1912. See Life by Godlee 
(revised 19241). 

Liston, John (1776-1846), low comedian, 
played from 1805 to 1837 at the Ilay market, Drury 
Lane, and tlie Olympic. ‘ Paul Pry ’ ( 1825 ) was his 
most popular creation. 

Liston, Robert (1794-1847), born at Eccles- 
macbaii manse, near LinlitliLmw, studied at Edin- 
burgh and London. At Edinburgh, as surgeon and 
lecturer, he acquired a European reputation; and 
in 1835 he was called to the council of University 
College, London. His most important works are 
Elements of Surgery ( 1831 ) and Practical Surgery 
( 1837 ). iiis uncontrollable temper involved him in 
quarrels with his professional brethren. 

Liszt, Franz, pianist and composer, was born 
at Raiding, in a German -si)eaking district of 
Hungary, on October 22, 1811. His father, Adam 
Liszt, steward of Prince Eszterhdzy’s e.states, liad 
himself musical gifts, and guided the precocious 
talents of liis son with great iudgment. At the 
age of nine Franz played in public at Oedenburg, 
and afterwards at Preslmrg, when several Hun- 
gjiiian noblemen oftered the means for his education, 
and he was taken to Vienna, where he studied 
under Czerny and Salieri. On December 1, 1 822, he 
appeared at a concert there, and the audience were 
in raptures with his playing; April 13, 1823, was 
the date of a niernorable concert, after which 
Beethoven ascended the platform and kissed the 
Ijoy — a reminiscence to which he always alluded 
with veneration. He proceeded to I’aris, and, 
though admittance to the Conservatoire was denied 
hy uie inflexible Cherubini, he continued his 
studies under Paor and Roicha. He soon became 
a favourite in Paris salons, and made a tour to 
Vienna, Munich, Stuttgart, and Strasburg, with 
unmistakable success, lie visited England thnee 
in 1824-27, but met with scarcely so much apprecia- 
tion. In 1827 his father died, and he entered on a 
great mental straggle. He was repelled by the 
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then low estate of musical art and artists, and his 
strong religious feelings drew him towards the 
churcTi. I^ was also Fascinated by Saint Simon- 
ianism, an<l at intervals the attractions of the 
world influenced him strongly. In 1831 he heard 
Paganini, and was bred hy the resolve, which he 
carried to triumphant issue, to h«M*,ome the Paga- 
nini of the pianoforte. lie hocame intimate with 
most of the great iittdrateurs then in Paris, more 
especially with Lamennais, Lamartine, Victor 
Hugo, and George Sand, who exercised a marked 
influence ujxm liim, as did also Chopin. From 
1835 to 1845 dates his relationshm witli the 
Countess d’Agoult (q.v.), known in literature as 
Daniel Stern, who bore him three children, one 
of whom, flosima, became the wife of Von Iliilow, 
and subsequently of Kichard Wagner. The 
enthusiasm which Ins jdaying excited in Paris, as 
elsewhen^, has been graphically depicted by Ibune. 
In 1849, at the hemht of popularity, he retired to 
Weimar to direct tlie opera and concerts, and to 
devote his time largely to composition ami teach- 
ing. Here he brought out remarkable? works denied 
a hearing elsewhere — (‘.g. Wagner’s LohnKjrin. and 
Berlioz’s Bemjoiufo Cellini: and the Httl(‘ town 
became the centre of musical life in German v. 
Here, too, commenced the close relationship witli, 
and incalculable services rendered to, Wagner. 
In 1861 ho resigned hisappoint imuit, and his life was 
subsequently divided mainly between AVeimar, 
Home, and Budajiest, in which latter city In^ was in 
1879 appointed ju'esident of the Academy of Music,. 
In 1865 he received minor orders in the Church of 
Rome, and was afterwards known as AbbG The 
record of his visit to London in 1886 is that of a 
triumphal jirogress. TTis influence was irresistible. 
Passing through Paris, he travelled to Baireuth, 
where, after attending several of the festival per- 
formances, he was attacked by hopeless illness, 
and breathed his last on July 31, 1886. 

All things consiilcred, he may be regarded as 
at the time the foremost figure in the musical 
world. As a pianist he was simply unapproach- 
able ; he exercised a (diarm bonUring on the 
fabulous. His supreme command of technique was 
forgotten by hearers in admiration of the poetic 
qualities of his playing. That he was equally 
unique as a teacher is amply evident from the en- 
thusiastic veneration of his jmpils, among whom 
are many of the greatest living masters of the 
pianoforte. His literary works on music, though 
rather rhapsodical, are of real value ; they include 
monographs on Cliopin and Franz, and a volume 
on the music of the Gyj)8ies. His influence in 
bringing to a hearing some of the greatest works of 
other musicians was invaluable. As a composer 
there is some difficulty as yet in properly estimating 
his work. His transcriptions for the piano, at 
least the later ones, are universally considered the 
finest ever made ; his Hungarian rhapsodies may 
be deemed the highest reacdi of this form of com- 
position. His pianoforte works are of enormous 
number, and not yet completely known. All his 
original works have a very distinct, sometimes a 
very strange individuality. He has the merit of 
creating, in his twelve synmhonic poems, a new 
form of orchestral music. Their most distinctive 
features are the carrying out of a definite ‘pro- 
gramme,’ and tlie Wagnerian use of the Leit- 
motiv, by which unity is given to the whole piece. 
One or two masses, the ‘ Legend of St Elizaoeth, ’ 
and a few other works, embody his religious 
aspirations, with reverence for^ old forms. His 
songs have a peculiar charm.' As a man he 
possessed a most strikin;^ personality, and exer- 
cised a poweilul fascination on all who came in 
contact with him. To call his generosity princely 
is to do honour to the title. 'The whole proceeds 


of every one of his concerts subsequent to 1847, 
which must have amounted to an enormous sum, 
were devoted to the benefit of others. 

See his Letters ( trans. 1894 ) ; the Lives by Nohl ( trans. 
Chicago, 1884 ), Martin ( 1886 ), L>e Beaufort ( 1886 ), and 
A. Gollerioli (Loip. 1888); the RecollcvMons (18^) of 
Janka Wohl; Kauiann, Liszt als Kunstler und Mensch 
(1894); A. Hervey, l^szt and his Work (1911); and 
Franz Liszt, by liis daughter Frau Cosiina Wagner 
(1911). 

Litainy (Gr. Utancia, ‘ su})plication ’ ), a form 
of jnayer in which the same thing is repeated 
.sevend times at no long intervals. Lbmce in Latin 
the word is always used in the plural, litania:. 
The common formula, Kyrie cfeison, Christc 
clfiison, Kyrie elcison — ‘ Lord, have iner<;y upon us 
— Christ, liave mercy ujion us — Lord, have mercy 
upon us’ — is tlie simplest (‘lesser’) litany. The 
word may he i)roperly applied to the forms common 
among the Fastean Christians at different })oints 
during the celebration of the eucliarist ( seeLiTU MiY) 
and oth(?r services, in which the deacon recites 
a numher of short supplications, and the people 
reply after each ‘ Kyrie chison.' This ]>raetice 
formerly existed in the West at the commenceiminf. 
of the liturgy ; it is still pres(irv(;d in the Ambrosian 
rite during Lent ; and the niru'fold Kyrie of the 
Roman rite is merely a surviving remnant of the 
same thing, the resjxmses Jiaving been ])rcservei), 
although the prayers have hetm droppetl. Owing 
to the litany being a form of public prayer 
specially adapted for and used in public jtrocessions, 
tlie word litaueia has now obtained among the 
Greeks the secondaiy and technical moaning of a 
proecssion, ami the word regularly a])i)liod by tlicm 
to the forms of united prayer conducted tty the 
deacon is ekienc. 

In the Jjatin churches the word litany is now 
used to indicate a s])ecial s(!rvice or form of suppli- 
cation of me<lioval origin, in which, after the simple 
Kyrie and the invoc.alion of (Jhrist and of the Holy 
Trinity, follows a very long string of saints’ names, 
each followed by the response ‘ Pray for us then 
a scries of clauses naming difloront evils, and a 
series of adjurations based on events in the life of 
Christ, both followed in every instance by the 
response ‘Deliver us, O Lord;’ and next a series 
of supplications, beginning ‘ That it may ])lease 
Thee,’ to all of which the response is ‘ We beseech 
Thee, hear us.’ After this comes the triple invoca- 
tion of Christ as the Lamb of {4od, the simple 
Kyrie again, the Lord’s Prayer, Psalm Ixx., a 
scries of pieces of an intercessory character, and a 
very large number of prayers or collects. It may 
be observed that in the nuidieval editions the 
names of local saints are generally found mingled 
with the others. According to the present Roman 
rule the use of the litany is only absolutely 
commanded upon the Monday, ’Imesday, and 
Wednesday before Ascension l)ay, when a pro- 
cession is made to implore a blessing upon the 
fruits of the earth, and which are thence called 
Rogation (or ‘asking’) Days, and upon St Mark’s 
Day (April 25), when a juocession is made to pray 
for public health during what is in the south an 
unhealthy part of the year. The litany is, how- 
ever, ordered upon nearly every occasion of public 
supplication, such as war, famine, pestilence, &c., 
and is suldect to great alterations, especially 
after the Lord’s Prayer, to meet thef special 
occasions. It is also used on all special occasions, 
such as ordinations, consecrations, &c., with special 
alterations, and, in an abridged form, before the 
Mass on the es of Easter and Pentecost. 

The form of the litany used by Anglicans is 
a translation of the pre-Reformation one, but 
extremely free. The invocations of saints and the 
psalm are entirely omitted. Its use is prescribed 
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upon all Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, when 
it is used either as a special service or appended to 
morning prayer. It is also U8e<l at ordinations. 
It does not possess the same elasticity as the 
Roman for adaptation to different occasions. 

It may be worth adding that in the Latin 
churches there are also two other litanies, the use 
of which is permitted in public worship, but which 
do not form any part of the church service, lioth 
begin like the litany proper. I'he first is called 
that of tlie Holy Name (or sometimes ‘of Jesus’). 
In this the invocation of the Trinity is immediately 
succeeded by a long series of invocations of Christ 
under different titles (such as ‘Jesus, Good 
Shepherd,’ ‘Jesus, King of all the Saints’), with 
the constant resjionse ‘ Have mercy upon us.’ The 
other litany is cal hid that of the Blessed Virgin 
(or sometimes ‘of Loretto’). In it the invocation 
of the Trinity is succeeded by a series of titles 
ad(lr<‘ssed to the Ble.s.se<l Virgin. 

There are also a vast variety of other so-called 
litanies, mostly of French origin, and generally 
design (id to invoke some partic.ular saint under a 
string of corn nli men tar y epithets, on the model of 
the li tany of the Blessed Virgin. Tlmir public use is 
prohibited, and there is no more guarantee of their 
doct rinal soundness than may attach to the approval 
of anv bishop given to the book of prayers Tor per- 
.sonal use in which they may hapi>en to be fourul. 


a complete form in 1632 (new ed. 1906), though an 
incomplete version came out in 1614. Besides this 
he wrote accounts of The Sieffc of Breda { 1637 ) and 
the Siege of Newcastle ( 1645 ; new ed. 1820), Poems 
(ed. by James Maidment, 1863), and other works. 

Lithic Acid* See Uric AciD.—Lithic Acid 
Diathesis is the term employed in medicine to 
designate the condition in which there is an excess 
of lithic (or uric) acid, either free or in combina- 
tion, or both, in the Urine (q.v.). 

Lithium (sym. Li ; at. no. 3; at. wt. 7’0; .sp. gr. 
0‘59.36) is the metallic base of the alkali lilhia, 
and d(5rives its name from Greek llthos, ‘a stone.’ 
It was di.s<jovered hy Arfvedson in 1817 in some 
Swedish minerals ; but since the introduction of 
spectroscopic research it has been found to be 
widely present in many mineral waters, in the ash of 
plants, &c. The metal is of a white, silvery appear- 
ance, and is much harder than sodium or potassium, 
but softer than lead. It admits of being welded at 
ordinary temj)erature8, and of being drawn out 
into wire, which, however, is inferior in tenacity to 
leaden wire. It fuses at ,356“ (180° €.). It is the 
lighte.st of all known solids, its specific gravity 
being little more than half that of water ; it deconi- 
po.ses water at ordinary temjieratures. It burns 
with a brilliant light in oxygen, chlorine, and the 
vapours of iodine and bromine. It is easily reduced 



produces it belongs to the natural order , ‘V*' r treated with water, yields 
Sapindaceas and has pinnate leaves. The fruit is LiOH, having alkaline properties and 

of the size of a small walnut, and grows in racemes resembling soda and potash. Lithia forms a series 

It is a red or green berry, with a thin touch carbonate, chloride, citrate, &C.) analogous 

leathery, scaly rind, and a colourless, seini-traiis- the potash and soda salts, and all iif these, when 


parent pulp, in the centre of which is one large 
dark-hrown seed. The pulp is slightly sweet, sub- 
acid, and very grateful. The (Jiinese preserve the 
fruit by drying, and in the dried state it is imported 
into Britain. 

Fund, Royal, founded in 1790 by 
Havnl \V iiliams, wlio had been a dissenting minister, 
the friend of l''ranklin, Mackintosh, &c., incorpor- 
ated in 1818, relieves distressed literary men or all 
nations, and their widows and children. 

Literature. See Enolish Literature, 
J.ATIN LANOUAOE and LITERATURE ; and the 
sections on literature in the articles on the various 
countries or languages ; those on the various 
literary forms or genres as Ballad, Blank Verse, 
Hidactic Poetry, Drama, Romance; also 
Alliteration, Rhyme, Metre, Poetry, &c, 

Litliarg^e. See Lead. 

Litlig^ow, William, Scottish traveller, was 
born at Lanark in 1582. He liad already visited 
^1 Switzerland, &c., when, 


second tramp led him'through NoVth A from 
liinis to Tez and back, and home by way of Hun- 

journey 

(loI9 21 ) to Spam vid Ireland he was seized as 
a spy at Mdlaga, tortured by his jailers and by 
inquisitors, and only released through the agency 
of the English consul. After he returned to Lon- 
don he Became an object of commiseration to the 
King and his court. Gondomar, tlie Spanish am- 
bassa( or, promised him reparation, but contented 
himself with promising. So Lithgow assaulted, or 
by another account was assaulted by, him in the 
^ngs anteroom, for which he was clapt into the 
MYshalsea. He died at Lanark, perhaps in 1645. 
His euphuistic but most interesting Rare Adven- 
tures and Paxneftd Peregrinations was published in 


placed in the Ibiim! of a Bunsen burner and ex- 
amined with the spectroBcope, .show characteristic 
red bands by wbicli their presence can always be 
ascertained. 

ii me<li(dne the salts of lithia hold a high place 
as solvents of uric acid. The carbonate and citrate 
are used for this jinrpose, and are said to be much 
more efficient in cases of gout and gravel than the 
potash salts. 

Lithogfrapliy (Gr. Uthos^ ‘a stone,’ and 
graphein, ‘to write’), the art of printing from 
stone, and one of the most important of the repro- 
ductive arts, was invented in 1796 by Aloys Sene- 
felder ( 1771-1834). In that year a piece of music — 
Senefelder’s firet work— was printed from the stone, 
and in 1800 be patented his invention in Bavaria, 
most of the German states, and Austria. After- 
wards he opened establishments in London and 
Paris, but did not succeed very well. The great 
secrecy and jealousy with which the new art was 
guarded by its patentees prevented progress being 
made, and it was not till many years afterwards 
th^ their complicated manipulation became suf- 
ficiently simplified for the rapid advance which 
then became possible. Senefelder, on whom the 
king of Bavaria settled a pension, lived to see liis 
invention brought to complete perfection. 

The principles on whicn lithography is founded 
are (1) the strong adhesion of greasy substances 
to calcareous stone ; (2) the affinity oif one greasy 
body for another, and their antipathy to water; 
(3) the facility with which calcareous stone imbibes 
water. It folloAvs that, if a greasy line be drawn 
on a prepared stone, its adhesion is such that it 
can only be erased by entirely removing the surface 
of the stone so far as the grease has penetrated. 
If water be put on the surface of the stone it 
remains on those parts not covered with grease ; a 
roller charged with greasy ink may then be pas^ 
over the stone, the ink adhering to the greaaed 
portions, while the parts wet with water wiU repel 
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the ink and remain clean. A piece of paper put on 
the stone, if pressure be applied, will receive an 
impression in ink of the greasy line. The covering 
of the stone with a solution of gum-arabic (to be 
afterwards described) is an almost indispensable 
aid to the water in resisting the ink. 

There are various methods employed in litho- 
graphy — drawing on stone with pen or brush with 
liquid ink ; drawing on paper, and transferring to 
stone ; engraving on stone ; drawing on stone with 
crayons or solid ink, transferring from engraved 
plates or woodcuts, &c. These differ only in the 
manner of applying the greased drawings to the 
surface of the stone. The printing from them is in 
nearly all cases identical. 

The Stonen . — Tlie immense quarries of Solenhofen 
in Bavaria furnish the best stones ; others of 
inferior quality are obtained in France and Italy. 
The stones are composed of lime, clay, and sili- 
ceous earth, and are of various hues, from a 
pale yellowish-white to a light huff, reddish, pearl- 
gray, blue, and greenish colour. Tho.so of a uni- 
form gray colour are the best. They are found in 
beds, commencing with laye?s of the tliickne.s.s of 
paper ; the thickne.ss refpiired for printiim-stones 
being from about 2 to 4 or 5 inches. When in 
the quarry they an; soft and easily cut to any 
required siz<^ Tl)ey are afterwards ground face to 
face with sand and water, and when quite level 
polished with jmmice-stone, and linally with 
smooth polishing stone. Thin plates of zinc or 
aluminium are largely used in place of stones for 
many purposes, and have the advantages of being 
mncli cheaper, loss bulky, and very much lighter. 
Their flexibility also has rendered possihh* the fast- 
running ‘rotary’ and ‘ofl-set’ pres.ses described 
below. The plates are prepared with a finely 
grain etl, porous surface, and are treated on the 
same principles as the stones, though the greasy 
image has not such holding jiower as on stone. 

The writing and drawing inks and crayons 
are comjiosed of lard, hard soap, white wax, 
slioll-lac, Venetian turpentine, carbonate of soda, 
and Paris black. I’he proportions used and the 
methods of manufacture vary considerably. All 
descrijitions can be purchased ready prepared. 
The greasy ingredients are the important parts ; 
the black is only added to enable the artist to see 
the effect ho is producing as he goes on. 

Writimj or drawing on stone is performed with a 
fine pen or brush, or a ruling pen for straight lines. 
The ink is rubbed down with a little water and 
under gentle heat, in the same manner as China ink, 
and the subject may be traciHl as for a draAving 
on paper. Oieat care is necessary in handling the 
stone, as its affinity for grease is so keen that a 
finger-mark would develop into a black blot in 
printing. When the drawing is linLshed it is 
covered over with a solution of gum-arabic in 
water. This gumming fills up the pores of the 
stone on the undrawn parts, and prevents the 
greasy lines of the drawiiig from .spreading. Tlie 
stone is then removed to the jirintiug press and 
prepared for printing. The gum is first washed off 
witii clean water, enough remaining in the pores of 
the stone, however, to assist the water to resist 
the ink in the subsequent printing. The stone is 
then damped with a canvas cloth, and a roller 
(made of wood or iron, covered with one or two 
thicknesses of flannel and an outer covering of fine 
leather) charged with printing-ink is passed over 
the stone till eveiy part of the drawing is thoroughly 
inked. Any accidental grease or, finger-marks will 
now become visible, and must be removed with 
acid, scraping with a knife, or polishing with 
polishing stone. When the drawing is made satis- 
factory the stone is washed over with a weak 
solution of nitric acid in gum-water. This etching^ 


as it is called, is a very important operation. If 
applied too strong the acid would remove the draw- 
ing completely from the stone ; but when diluted to 
the proper strength it gently eats away the surface 
of the bare parts of the stone, o})ening up the pores 
for the better reception of the gum to be afterwards 
applied, thoroughly cleans it from grease-soils, and 
sharpens the lines of the drawing. When the 
stone is sufficiently etched the acid is washed off 
and another coating of gum applied ; when this ia 
dry it is again washed off, and, usually, to clean 
the stone nom the drawing-ink, the surface is 
w'ashed with turpentine. For all that can be now 
seen on the stone the work is quite lost ; but it 
is only the black ink that is washed off ; the grease 
lines are in the stone, which is all that is necessary, 
'fhe stone is now damped with a cloth and inked 
with a roller till all the drawing is black again ; a 
piece of paper is placed on the top, passed through 
the press, and when taken off has received an 
impression of the drawing. The damping and 
inking is repeated for ev(‘ry impression, and when 
the stone is put aAvay r)r left for a time it is, for 
pre.servation, covered with the indispensable gum, 
which is again washed off when printing is resumed. 
1'he ink for black printing is composed of Paris 
black, ground up Avith varnish made from boiled 
linseed-oil. 

Writings ajid drawings made on prepared paper 
and trjin.sferred to stone for ])rinting are, ])erhaps, 
the most important items in general ]itliogra]>fiic. 
Avork. The transfei- ]>aper is ]»rej)ared on one .side 
with a c<»ating of isinglass, llake-Avhite, and gam- 
bog{‘, and aftei Avards smoothed by passing several 
times through a ])Te.ss over a heated stone. ’I'he 
Avriting or drawing is made on this prepaiation Avitli 
a pen or fine bru.sh Avith the lithographic transfe.r 
ink, and Avhen finished is transferred to the stone 
in the folloAving manner. The pajier is put for a 
fcAV minutes between danqxid Idotting-papiu’. A 
warmed polished .stone is put in the j)ress, the 
paper is placed Avifh the coated side upon it, and 
passed several times through the press, after Avhich 
the pajier is ilamped Avith Avater and gently rublxid 
with the lingers till it comes easily oil, leaAung the 
drawing adhering to the stone, 'fhe stone is 
gummed over and ju'oiieeded AA’ith as alieady 
de.scrihed. After the fimt inking-uj), and before 
etching, any defiicts in the transfer c,an be touched 
up Avith a pen or brush. In France and some other 
countries this class of work, however, is generally 
either directly draAvn or engraved on the stone. 

Fresh impressions of lithographs, of engravings 
on wood, steel, or copper, and of letterpress may bo 
tran.sferre<l to and printed from the stone by the 
above j)rocess, the pajAer used being j)rej)arcd with 
a special composition, and the ink a mixture of the 
Avnting and printing inks. Many subiocts, such 
as music titles, &c. , are engraved cheaply on zinc, 
expressly to be transferied to stone. When the 
design is small and required in large numbei-s, it 
may be transferred many times on one stone, 
and many printed on one sheet of paper at every 
impression. 

Engraving on stone, so called, is another method 
of putting a drawing on stone, and is as follows. 
A polished stone is covered with a coating of gum 
slightly coloured ; this is afterwards roughly 
washtid off, leaving only a very thin film of the 
gum, which can be easily cut through. * On this 
ground the draAving is executed with etching-points 
of diamond and steel of various breadths, exactly 
as in etching, the surface of the stone being cut 
through the gum in making the lines. When the 
drawing is finished any greasy matter is rubbed into 
the lines and alloAved to remain an hour or two till 
the stone has imbibed enough at the lines. The 
gum is then washed off, and the stone damped and 
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inked and proceeded witli as above, except that 
engraved stones are generally inked with a dauber 
— i.e. a piece of wood covered with one or two 
pieces of flannel, with which the ink is rubbed into 
the lines. 

‘Chalk-drawings’ are drawn, ^vith lithographic 
chalk, either directly on to stones grained by grind 
ing with sand, or on paper with a grain impressed 
on the surface, and transferred to stone or metal 
plates. A fme-graiiied chalk -drawing is one of th 
most difficult subjects to print satisfactorily. 

‘ Shacling-mediuniH ’ have become almost iiidis 
pensable to the lithographer, as they afford th 
readiest means of laying a tint or ruling. The 
medium consists of a film of gelatine composition 
supported by the edges in a wooden frame, ant’ 
imjiresHcd on one surface with a raiH(.‘d stijcple oi 
ruling. The film is inked with a roller and trans 
fer ink, only the tojcs of the raised dots receiving 
the ink ; the film is then placed face down on tl 
■Stone and tiausferred by rubbing the back. The fill 
is tran.sjiarent, and allows the operator to see tl 
effect before rubbing down. Parts on whicli tl 
stipple is not recpiired are protected by painting 
over with coloured gum, Avhich is allowed to div 
Indore the stipple is apjilied. On washing witli 
water tlie gum and the ink come away togetlun-. 
leaving the stipjile on the ungummed parts. These 
shading-mediums are made! in immense variety of 
stiyiph'-s and rulings of varying fineness, as well a> 
many fancy iiatterns, and many {latterns may be 
(iombined to produce new effects. 

‘ Photo-lithography ’ is the ai>j)lication of photo 
graphic methods to lithography. I’he negative 
aie made in the same way as for line and half- tom 
blocks (see Poor Tllustuation ), but the metal 
])lat(!s of zinc or aluminium are very thin, am' 
there is no ‘etching ’in the sense of creating ai 
appreciable riilicif. Tlu! image may be printed on 
to the ])late direct, exactly as for line blocks, or or 
to a special gelatine-cos, ted transfer pap<!r sensitise*! 
with hiehromate. 'J’his paper is exposed under the 
negative, inked over with transfer ink, and place*! 
in wati'.r, wluni the gelatine whicli has not been 
affected by light becomes soft and slimy, and tin 
ink wipes off’ these parts readily with a piece ol 
cotton-wool, remaining only on the parts corre 
sponding to the lines and dots of the original. This 
is transferr*!*! to stone in the usual way. 

Chroma iithography is the most beautiful of all 
the methods of printing from stone. The object 
being to produce, as nearly as jiossible, fac-similes 
of pictures in colour, it is necessary to employ a 
number of stones, in some cases as many as twenty 
or thirty, each jointing a separate tint, to proiiuce 
the infinite variety of' colour in a finished colour- 
<1 rawing. The usual method of procedure is as 
follows. A careful outline of the entire design is 
drawn on, or transferred to, a stone ; from this, 
called the key, as many copies arc printed as there 
are colour-stones required. These impressions are 
dusted with dry black or raddle, and, being set off 
on the colour-stones, form guides to the artist in 
drawing in the various colours ; after which the 
key lines can be washed away with water. On one 
of these stones the general effect of the picture is 
sometimes drawn, and this, printed in a neutral 
gray, forms the basis of the finished print. The 
other stgnes are drawn separately to correspond 
with the different colours required to produce the 
necessary effect. It will be easily understood that 
in arranging the various colours with their varying 
degrees of depth on the different stones, the proper 
amount of force to be given to each, and the effect 
likely to be produced by jirinting one tint over 
another, have to be considered, and give scope 
for a great deal of professional skill. There are 
many different methods of drawing the tints on the 


stone which are too technical for our limits. The 
finest work is done by stipple, drawn by hand with 
a fine brush, a method in which French and 
German artists on stone are very skilful. The 
colour stones are printed in the manner already 
described, except that coloured inks are used in- 
stead of black. The different colours, varying in 
number from four or five to twenty or thirty, being 
printed by sei)arate imj)ressions on the same paper, 
it is obvious that great care is necessary to see that 
every impression is exactly fitted to the others, or 
exactly registered, as it is called. Several mechani- 
cal apjdiances are used to secure this exactness. 
When the necessary number of impre.ssions have 
been printe<l and the stone has to be cleaned for 
another subject, the surface must be laboriously 
jMilished down till every vestige of grease is re- 
moved. 

Such is a brief outline of the different methods 
employe*! in lithograjdiy, but*!ach m*!thod is capable 
of infinite number of variat)i*)ns in tlu! hands of 
*liflerent oj>erators. 

LH hogr<ephie jircssFs \'ary as much in construction 
as th*)s*! for the letter})ress. The hand -press is 
very .simple. The stone is ])laced *)n a movable 
f-able, aiul a tympan, an iron frame covered with 
Ic ther, f*)l*ls tlown over the jiajier when jdact!*! 
*)n the st*nie. It is then rolled under t he scraper, 
g*’nerally a jdece of boxwo*.)d fixed in an upright, 
which anpii*!s the pres.sure. The damjdng and ink- 
ing are *M)ne by hand. 

The first self-a(;ting lithograjdiic machine, intro- 
duced int*) llritain by Sichel of B**rlin ami Vi*!nna, 
f.aile*! fr*)m the fact that it was constructed, like 
the hand-jiress, with a scraper arrangement for the 
imjiression. This jno*luced too much friction, 
nunlering sjieed dangerous, and work difficult to 
kt'ep on the stone ; and it was not till about I860 
that the machine as at j)rosont in us*!, with a 
cylinder for the pressure, was intr*)*hiced from 
France. It is .somewhat an adaptation of the 
letterpress single-cylinder machine (s(!<* PuiNTlNt; ), 
and a very brief description will suffice. The 
stone is jdace*! on m, m*)vable bed, which can be 
raised or hiwered acconling to the thittkm'.ss *>f the 
st*me. The sheet is fed in at the t*)p of the 
cylinder, whence a grijq)er arrangemenl. lea*ls it 
o\er the stone. At one end ar*! th*! damping- 
rollers, which are covered with some soft absorb- 
ent fabric ; and at the other the inking-ndlers, 
c*)vered with the finest French leather, with ink- 
ing-table, duct, ami *listributors. The stone jiasses 
first under the dampers, then to the inking-r*)]ler8, 
thence back to the cylimler to print the impression, 
ami .so on ad infinitum. The weak point in this 
type of press is the reciprocating motion of the 
heavy table and stone, which travels the length of 
the machine, stops, ami runs back again for each 
impression. In the ‘ rotary ’ machine the zinc or 
aluminium plates used in place of stones are fixed 
round a cylinder which revolves continuously, an*l 
a much higher speed is possible. 

The difficulty of bringing the printing surface of 
ither .stone or zinc jdate into sufficiently close 
contact Avith the pajjer to obtain a good imj^ression 
made it imperative to use only very smooth papers 
tor lithographic printing until the introduction of 
die tyjie of j^ress known os the ‘off set ’ juess, as the 
image is not printed direct on to the juiper but on 
/O rubber, and fr*)m the rubber on to the paper. 
It is an a<iaptation of a press Avhich had Iieen used 
tor some time in printing designs on tinplate to be 
made into fancy boxes, *&c. The greasy imago is 
transferred to a zinc plate in the usual way, except 
that it is correct with the finished print as regards 
fight and left, whereas for direct printing the 
design is, of course, reversed. The plate is fixed 
on a cylinder fitted with the usual damping and 
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inking rollers. This cylinder revolves in contact 
’vvitli a second cylinder of identical size, covered with 
a ‘blanket’ of fine rubber, to which the ink image 
is transferre<l at each revolution. Pressing against 
tliis cylinder is a second rubber-covered cylinder, 
and the paper is fed between these two, receiving 
the image from th(5 rubber surface. The lesilient 
pressure of the two rubber surfaces transfers tbe 
image, even when composed of fine ruling or stipple, 
to rough surfaced papers which could be printed in 
no other way. ‘Off set’ machines can run at such 
liigh speeds that it is diflicult to feed the paper 
in with sufficient rapidity and accuracy. With 
automatic feeding speeds over 10, 000 per hour have 
been roacheil, an<l it has been found that fine woik, 
such as bank cheques, piirits cleaner and sliarjier 
when tlie machine runs fast. The capacity for 
printing on lougli uncoated paper, and the saving 
of time both in the ])rinting and in the ‘making- 
ready,’ render it ])robablc. that this machine will le- 
volutionise certain classes of printing. In America 
much beautiful work in seven or eight colours has 
been produced on off-set macbine.s, using a combina- 
tion of band work and pbotograpJiy, on the ‘half- 
tone’ principle. (See Illustuation of Hooks.) 

See (jr. A. Aud.sloy, Ch7'0)U(>-fifhoff>'nph>/, a popular 
trt'atiso (44 plates), and W. D. liichiuond. The Oraimnar 
of JAtho(jraph jt aii.d Colour ami Colour Frintim] as 
applied to Lithoaraphit (6th ed. 1887), both in Wyman’s 
Techn. Scries; David Cumming, Harulhook of Litho- 
grapkp : A. Seymour, Practical Lithogra]>h if . riiarlcs 
Hsi-rap, Transferring &nd Metal logra ph g ; H. tf. Rluxlos, 
2’hr Art of Tdthography ; F. 'P. Corbett, Photo- Litho and 
Off xel Printing. 

Litliolog'y {lifhos, ‘a atone’) is a name .some- 
times used for that division of geology which con- 
siders the constitution and structure of rocks, apart 
from their relations in time or position to each 
other. See Geology, Petrograviiy. 

LitllOlllur^Cf an earthy or clay -like mineral 
substance, sometimes called MoanUdii Marrow 
(Ger. SteinmarJe), consisting cln<‘fly of sili(;a and 
alumina, with oxide of iron and various colouring 
substances, derived from tbe decomposition of 
various minerals. It is soft, greasy to the touch, 
and adheres atroiigly to the tongue. It is generally 
white, yellow, or red, often exhil)iting very beauti- 
ful colours. It is found in Germany, llussia, &c., 
also in the tin-mines of Redruth in (Cornwall. 

LithopliagilLl" (Gr. , ‘stone-eaters’), a term 
sometimes applied to the molluscs which hove holes 
for their own residence in rocks. See Roring- 

ANIMALS. 

LitlloponCf a white pigment made from barium 
sulphide and zinc sulphate. 

Lithotomy (Gr. lithos, ‘a stone’; to7ne, ‘the 
act of cutting ’ ), the technical name for the surgical 
operation popularly called cutting for the stone. 
As most of the symptoms of stone in the bladder 
(which are noticed in the article Calculus) may 
be simulated by other diseases of tbe bladder and 
adjacent parts, it is necessary to have additional 
evidence regarding the true nature of the case 
before resorting to so serious an operation as 
lithotomy. This evidence is afforded by passing a 
metal instrument (sound) along the urethra, by 
which the stone can he felt, by using the cystoscope, 
through which it can be seen, or, most simply, oy 
X-ray examination. 

Lithotomy bos been performed in various ways at 
different time.s, both in the perineum and above 
the pubes. The earliest form of lithotomy is 
known as cutting on the gripe, or Celsus's method. 
It received the wnner name from the stone, after 
being fixed by the pressure of the fingers in tlie 
anus, being directly cut upon and extracted. The 
Marian method, founded on the erroneous idea that 
membranous parts would not heal after incision, 


while their dilatation was comparatively harmless, 
was the operation mainly in vogue for nearly 
200 years, till Fibre Jacques introduced what was 
I essentially the lateral method. Cheselden (1727) 
and Liston in the first half of the J9th century 
perhaps most deserve mention among the many 
surgeons who subsequently improved upon the 
original operation. 

The lateral operation, so called from the lateral 
direction in which the incision is made into the 
skin of the peiineuiu and the neck of the bladder, 
in order to avoid wounding the rectum, was, with 
various minor modifications, generally employed 
almost to the present day, l^'rere Jacques seems 
to have ^levised the method and to have practised 
it vitli much succes.s ; and in 1702 he published a 
«lescriptiou of it. The advantage of this operation, 
by which a free opening, sulliciently large for the 
extraction of all but very large stones, can be made 
into the bladder without laceration of the paits or 
injury to the rectum, was immediaitdy recognised 
by tile leading .surgeons of tbe time, and the 
Maiian process was at once nniier.sally given up. 
Other varieties of the perineal operation are teiined 
median, bilateral, &c. 

The suprapubic or high operatifin was first per- 
formed by Pierre Franco in 1561. It has recently 
come almost entirely to displace peiineal litho- 
tomy, and is specially applicable for stones of large 
size which cannot be crushed or are difficult to 
remove through the outlet of the pelvis. 

From the shortness of the female uiethraand the 
extent towliieh it can he dilated, and, additionally, 
from the comparative rarity of calculous affections 
in women, the operation of lithotomy is seldom 
required in tlie female sex. 

Tlie more general adoption of lithotrity has 
greatly diminished the number of cases in wbieh 
lithotomy has to be resorted to. 

Lithotrity ( Gr. , ‘ slone-cmsbing ’ ), tbe sur;:ical 
operation of breaking up a stone in the bladder into 
such small fragments that they may readily he 
expelle<l l»y the urethra. Although the importance 
of such an operation has been recognised nom the 
earliest time, a French surgeon, Civiale, who eom- 
inenced his researches in 1817, but did not perform 
bis first operation till 1824, may be 
regarded as the discoverer of lithotrity. 

The instrument by which the disintegra- 
tion of the stone is effected is introduced 
in the same manner as a catheter or 
.sound into the bladder, and, after catch- 
ing the stone, either bores, hammers, 
or crushes it to pieces. Tlie stone is 
grasped by the blades of such an instru- 
ment as that shown in the figure, and 
the blades are then forcibly approxi- 
mated to each other by means of a screw. 

The various fragments are gradually 
broken down in the same w'ay ti ll they are 
small enough to be discharged through a 
catheter introduced for the purpose. 

Since the operation was first intro- 
duced, the instruments employed both 
for crushing the stone and for evacuating 
its fragments have gradually been im- 
proved ; and experience has shown that 
this method is capable of superseding 
lithotomy in the adult in the vast 
majority of cases where an operation 
for stone is necessary. 

It used to be cx)nsidered advisable in the case 
of all but very small stones to crush and remove 
only a portion of the calculus at one time. To 
Bigelow of New York belongs the credit of recom- 
mending (in 1878) the method now adopted by 
almost all surgeons. He gave it the name of 
litholapaxy { ‘ stone-evacuation ' ), but it only differs 
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from lithotrity in that the procedure is completed 
at one sitting. This improvement was an outcome 
of the teaching of Otis of New York, who found it 
possible to introduce instruments of larger size, 
and therefore more effective than had been pre- 
viously considered safe. 

In adults, conditions which make lithotrity un- 
atlvisable are ‘ extrone size, with hardness of 
structure in the calculus itself, and conlirmed 
narrowness or other obstruction in the urinary 
passagtis, rendering the employment of ade«|uate 
instruments impossible’ (Sir H. Thomson). In 
cliildrcn the risk attending lithotomy is much less 
than in ad\i]ts ; but the difficulties of lithotrity, in 
consequence of the small size of the urethra, are 
much greater ; in boys, therefore, the former 
operation is still generally preferred, except in the 
case of very small stones. 

Lililllillliil ( Lithuanian name hictuna ; (ierm. 
Litaani), a country of Kurope long united with 
Toland, till 101 S incorporated with Russia, and 
theuceforwai’il with lessened ar(;a an independent 
lepublic. 'J'lie territoiy in act-ual possession of the 
re[>uhlic consists of the former Russian government 
of Kovno, with small parts of the surrounding dis- 
tricts, including (as an autonomous area) that part 
of Prussia lying to the north of the rivei Niemen. 
Lithuania claims also the greater part of the old 
Russian governments of Vilna and Suvalki, ami 
the north of Giodiio, now held hy Poland. With 
her northern neiglihoiir, Let/tland (Latvia), Lithu- 
iiniain 19*21 exchanged a small cfirner of Ivovno fora 
short pie(‘,eof tlie (’onrland coast, including Polangen 
(Polanga). Her outlet to the Maltic was enlarged 
by the seizure in 1923 of the Memel <listrict. The 
(’oiincil of iV.mbassa<lors sanctioning this, sanctioned 
at the saiiK* time the seizure ( 192()) by Poles of the 
great south eastern region, including the capital, 
VTlna(Litli. Vtlnius). 

Lithuania is almost entirely within the basin of 
the Niemen, which traverses and then bounds the 
south-west. Small parts of the north drain to the 
Aa and the Wiiidau. The country is a plain with 
great forests ( about one-fifth ) and marshes. Nearly 
half is arable land, producing potatoe.s, rye, oats, 
barley, and (lax. Attempts are being made to in- 
troduce improvements in dairy -farming. Exports 
are, live-stock, grain, butter, eggs, and farm produce 
generally, timber, and llax. Trade is chiefly with 
(xermany, the United Kingdom, and Lettland. 

As a race the Lithuanians are fair and well-built, 
wiih fine features and blue eyeis. They have a 
strong religious temperament. 'Ihe Memel district 
is Piotestant. Elsewhere the people are mostly 
Roman Catholics, with considerable Jewish and 
Orthodox minorities. Rut they cling tenaciously to 
heathen reminiscences and customs which are of 
great interest to the anthropologist. The vast 
primmval forests and numerous marshes and lakes 
have impressed traits of peacefulness, melancholy, 
and loneliness, but at the same time of sweetness, 
u})on both the national character and the national 
songs. For many centuries worship was performed 
in the forests, and gieat oaks are still objects 
of religious veneration. They were never town- 
dwellers, and have always relied for protection 
upon the dense forests and the extensive marshes. 
Tney were kept in a state little inferior to serfdom 
by the kindowners, German and Polish ; and the 
Russians sought to Russianise them, forbade the 
printing and reading of books in the Lithuanian 
language (1864-19<)4), oppressed the Roman Catholic 
Church, and settled Russian peasants in the country. 
A university was opened at Kovno in 1922. 

The constitution of 1922 declares all citizens 
equal without distinction of sex, nationality, or 
religion. The Seim ( diet) is elected for three years 
by universal, direct, secret suffrage. The Seim 


elects the president of the republic. Memel has its 
own diet. 

History. — The fir.st ju ince to gather the scattered 
tribal cliiefs around him was Kingold (1230-35); 
his policy of centralisation was continued by his 
son Mindovg (died 1263), who even consented to 
be baptised, hut aftei wards apostatised. During 
these reigns the Lithuanians waged almost incessant 
war against the Livonian order and the Teutonic 
Kniglits (see LiVONlA). Olgerd (1345-77), after 
reviving (along with his brother Keistut, the 
legendary national hero of the Lithuanians) the 
principality of Lithuania, extended his coruj nests 
into southern Russia. His son Jagiello ( 1.377-1434) 
married the heiress of Poland (<{. v. ), thus forming 
the first link between these two states ; the last 
was welded in 1569 hy their complete political 
unity. Meanwhile Uthuania had been governed 
by grand-dukos apj)ointcd by Poland, Tlie giand- 
duchy was composed of (1) Lithuania proper, cor- 
responding to the former Rus.sian government of 
Vilna witli I’roki ; (2) the duchy of Samoghitia ; 
(.3) ‘Russian Lithuania,’ cornjuisiiig Pole.sia, Black 
Ru.ssia or Novogrodok, VVJiite Riussia or Minsk, 
Mcislav, Vitebsk, Smolensk, Plotsk and Polish 
Livonia. But in the I5tli century Lithuania 
extended as fai soutli as Gdessa and the Sea of 
Azov, and as far east as the liver Moskva. As part 
of Poland, Lithuania became Russian (see POLAND). 
During Russian repression Lithuanian national- 
ism-literary, political, religious, and cultural — 
arose; and Lithuanian books and papers wine 
smuggled from 'J'ilsit. In 1905 a national Hssembly 
at Vilna in vain demanded autonomy. In 1917-18, 
however, Lithuania (the old goveinments of Grotino, 
Kovno, Vilna, Minsk, ami parts of Mohilev and 
Vitebsk) assei ted its nationality. It was in Ger- 
man occupation dining the Great War. After the 
Germans came the Russian Bolsheviks. l*eace was 
made with Russia in 1920; but a Polish filibuster- 
ing expedition seized, ami Poland kept, Vilna and 
a great .slice of ‘olhnogiaphioal Lithuania.’ 

The territory (dainieil by Lithuania has an area 
of about 60,0()0 sq. in. and a population (»f about 
4,800,000. The territory in actual possession 
measiiies about 21,715 so. m., and has about 
2,300,0tl0 inhabitants. Vilna (Vilnius) being in 
Polish hands — as are Grodno (Gardinas) and 
Suvalki (Suvalkai) — the actual capital is Kovno 
(Kaunas; pop. 90,000). Other towns are Memel 
(Klaipeda) and Shavli (Siauliai). 

See E. J. Harrison, Lithuania, Past and Prrsnit. 
Language and Literature, — The Letto- 
Litliuanians, to whom belong the Letts, the Gours 
of Courland, and the Borussians or ancient inhabit- 
ants of East Prussia, as well as the Lithuanians, 
constitute one of the main divisions of the Indo- 
European stock ; to them are sometimes added the 
Yatvyags or Yadzvings, who dwelt on the upper 
tributaries of the Bug and Niemen. The Jniuds 
are a branch of the Lithuanians proper. The 
Lithuanian tongue is more primitive in some re- 
spects than any other Indo-Gernianic language, 
tliough it contains a stong admixture of Slavonic 
words. Owing to its many archaic, forms and the 
early stage of its development it possesses gieat 
value for students of comparative philology. The 
literature is exceptionally rich in poetrj", popular 
tales, &c. The poetry is frequently full of the 
very breath of nature. See Avorks by Schleicher 
(1854 to 1876) and Bezzenberger (1877 and 1882), 
and collections of songs by Rliesa and Kuvsehat 
(1843), Nosselinann ( 1863), Bruginann and Leskien 
(1882) ; Veckenstedt’s Mi/then, Sagen, &c. (1883) ; 
Ch. Bartsch, Litauische Melodien (2 parts, 1887-90) ; 
Bender, Lithuanian Etymological index (1922). A 
Lithuanian literary society Avas formed in Tilsit in 
1879 . 
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liitmns is a well-knovvit colouring matter, 
which is obtained from several lichens, but chiefly 
from Lccanora tartarea. The lichens are powdered 
and digested with ammoniacal fluids (urine, for 
example) till they undergo decomposition. Alum, 
potasli, and lime are then added, and the mixture is 
allowed to stand till the maximum degree of colour 
is observed. Sand and chalk are added to give a 
due degree of soli<lity, and the mass is then dried 
in eiihes, and is rea(fy for the market. The exact 
nature of the changes which en-siie is not altogether 
known ; it is, however, certain that the pigment 
is originally red, and that it only becomes blue 
on the addition of alkalies or of lime. This blue 
colour is again changed into a red on the addition 
of a free acid. See Te.st-1*ai*ki{.s. 

Litre, the unit of the metric measures of 
capacity, both dry and liquid. It is the volume 
of a cubic decimetre (.see Metuk), and contains a 
kilogramme of water at 39'2° (4° (’.) in a \acuum ; 
it is e(|ual to 0 ‘2200'.)07 Hritish inijHuial galbni, 
and is therefore less than a «juait — litres being 
roughly (Miual to a gallon. The litr<‘ is snlMlivided 
decimally into tha dec i litre, endildir, and millUitrc 
(res})ectivoly iTTh, and loVot*' *>- litre), 

'ren litre.s make a deralitre ; 100, a hcrtoiitre. ; 1000, 
ft kilolitre. The hectolitre is the common measure 
for grain, and is ispial to0 H439000 British imperial 
quaibir, or nearly 2^‘ imiierial hushels. 

Little, 'I’lio.MA.s. See Moore. 

Litt]el>oroiljU(ll, a (own of Lancashire, 3^ 
mihis ME. of Roclidale, is virtually il.s suburb, and 
shares in its manufactures ; pop. 11,500. 

Little Falls, a. city of New York State, on the 
Mohawk Uivor, 73 miles WNW. of Albany, on the 
line of the Eiie ('anal and of two lailways. The 
Mohawk here passes through a nairow rocky goige, 
with falls of 44 feet, giving water-power to several 
mills and factories. Pop. 13,0(K). 

Littlcllcinillton, a seaport and watering-nlace 
on the coast of Sussex, 18 mile.s W. of Brigliton, 
and fi3 SVV. of Fiondon, is the port for 7\run<lel. It 
has a good golf-links. Pop. 11,300. 

Littlemore, a hamlet 2.^ miles SSE. of Ox- 
foid, famous for its as-sociations (1828-43) with 
Newman. 

Little Kock, the capital of Arkansa.s, is 
situated on tlie south bank of the Arkansa.s River, 
280 miles fiom its mouth, and 345 miles by rail 
SS^Y. of St Louis. It (Muitains the state cajiitol, 
prison, and asylums for the blind and deaf-mutes, 
a United States arsenal, a Roman (hatholic cathe- 
dral, court-houses, colleges, i'irc. Pop. (1880) 13,138 ; 
(1920) 05,142.— N(3Kth Little Rock (formerly 
Argeiitca), on the other side of the river, has railway 
«hoi>H ; pop. 14,tK)0. 

Littleton, or F^yttleton, Sir Thomas, Eng- 
lish jurist, was born in 1402 at Frankley House, 
near Rromsgrove, Worcestershire, his mother being 
the heiress of d'homas de Littleton, lord of the 
manor of Frankley. lie was recorder of (Coventry 
in 1450, king’s sergeant in 1455, in 1466 judge 
of common ])leas, and in 1475 a knight of the 
Rath. He died on 23d August 1481. Littleton’s 
‘authentical reputation’ (Fuller’s phrase) rests 
on his work on Tenures, which was originally 
written in law French. It treats of the English 
law relating to rights over land, ami was the 
first scientific attempt to classify the subject. 
It seems to have been first printed in the year 
of its author’s death, if not before, and passed 
through numerous editions. The first translation 
into English was made probably a.s early as 1500. 
It was the original text that Coke commented 
upon in his famous Coke tepon Littleton (see Coke). 


The changes in the laws relative to property have 
greatly diminished its value, and it is now little 
studied by lawyers ; yet it is considered a model 
from the clear and logical manner in which the 
subject is handled. 

Littoral Deposits, accumulations formed in 
shallow water along a shore line. They lire 
generally gravelly and arenaceous in character, 
and exhibit, rapid alternations of finer and coarser 
grained materials. 

Littri^, Maxtmilien Paul Emile, an eminent 
French philologist and philosopher, wa.s born in 
Paris, 1st February 1801. Ho first .studied medi- 
cine, but ere long ^ave himself to philology, master- 
ing Sanskrit, Anibic, Greek, and the chief modern 
languages. One of his first tasks was a translation 
of the works of Hippocrates (10 vols. 1839-61), 
which at once opened for him the door of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. Littre held democratic 
opinions, distinguifdie.d himself on the barricades in 
1830, and was one of the principal editors of the 
National down to 1851. He embraced Comte's 
Positivism with great ardour, and defended it ably 
in pamphlets and in journal articles, but ho did not 
share the disciples’ undi.scriminating enthusiasm 
for the Mastiu’s later works. Disappointed at the 
results of 1848, he retired from active ))olitics, re- 
signing even his ottice of niunicii)al councillor of 
the city of Paris, Returning to a life of study, 
Littre continued his researches in the history of 
meilicine, at the .same time working ardently ut 
the history of the French language. 1 1 is article. 
La Podsic Ilotncnque vt I'Ancicnne Poesic Fran- 
(^aise (1847), attractiul great attention. It was an 
attenijit at the translation of the first book of the 
Iliad in the style of the Trouv('‘r(‘s. The Acadeni}/^ 
of In.scriidions chose Littre, in jilace of Fauriel, in 
1844, to be one of tin; commission charged with 
continuing LLIistoire Litt^rairc de France, and he. 
is one of the authors of vols. xxi.-xxiii. in 18.54 
lie was appointed eilitor of (he Journal dcs Sarants. 
Littre's princi]ial work is his Dietionnaire de la 
Lanefue Fran^aise (4 vols. 1863-72; supplement, 
1878), a monument of patience and erudition. 
This splendhl work— the real tkesauru.s of the 
Fnmc-h language — did not prevent the French 
Academy in 1863 from rejciding its author, v liom 
Bishop bnpanloup denounced publicly as holding 
immoral and impious doctrines. In January 1871 
Gambctta appointed him profe.s.sor of History and 
(jleogra})hy at the Ecole l\)lytechni(|ue. Next 
month ho was cliosen repiesontative of the Seim^ 
department in the National Assembly, where he sat 
with the party of the Left. On th(^ .30tb December 
1871 the French Academy at last ailmitted him to 
membership; wheieupon Risho}) Dupanloup le 
signed hi.s scat;. Littr6 published Medcr.ine et 
RU.decins in 1872. He die.d at Paris, 2d June 
1881. 

Other works of Littre’s were : French translations of 
Straus'j’s Infc of Jesus (1839-40) and of Pliny's Fatvral 
History ; Histoirc de La Lanyui Frav^azse (2 vols. 1862), 
Litterature et Histoirc ( I87ti) ; books on positivism and 
)hilo.sophy ; and (Eurres Computes d'A rmand Carrel 
1857). In his Etudes et GLa^mres ( 1880) is an account of 
the origin of his great Dictionary. See also Sainte-Reuve’s 
Notice stir 3f. Litiril { 1863) and Nouveaux Lundis, vol. v. ; 
(iJaro’s Littrd et le Posit ivisme (1883) ; and Pasteur’s dis- 
course on succeeding Littre at tlie Academy. 

Litlirsiy, a word derived from the Greek leitonr- 
gia, signifying originally a ‘service,’ such as tho.se 
rendered hy citizens to the state. By the trans- 
lators of the Septuagint it was aiiplied to public 
worship, and among the Greeks tlie sense is now 
liniiteu to the celebration of the encharist. The 
word at one time enjoyed a wider signification, 
and in English the term liturgy is still sometimes 
loosely used to indicate a general body of forms 
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for public worship prevailing in a particular com- 
munity ; but by the more correct writers it is used 
in the same exclusive sense as is the original by 
the Greeks. The present article is designed briefly 
to sketch the history and development of the forms 
used in the celebration of the eucharist or Lord’s 
Supper, exclusive of those employed only by 
Protestants. 

With regard to the fonn used by Christ Himself 
(Matt. xxvi. 26-28 Mark, xiv. 22-24; Luke, 
xxii. 19, 20; 1 Cor. xi. 23-25) only three features 
are recorded, besides the taking hold of the bread 
and the cup. These are that He ( 1 ) gave 
thanks (eiicharistcsas) and blessed, that (2) He 
brake, and that (3) He administered. To these we 
must necessarily j)refix, on any subsequent occasion, 
the laying of the table and the placing upon it of 
bread and wine. It appears from Acts, xx. 7-12, 
that the cennnony was preceded by a sermon or dis 
course, and from 1 Cor. xiv. 16 that the blessing 
was regarded as identical with or part of the thanks- 
giving which was tiie name given to 

the whole of the priruipal formula ; while we learn 
from Tim. ii. 1, 2, that the thanksgiving contained 
a j)rayer for all men, and from 1 Cor. xiv. 16 that 
at the conclusion of the thanksgiving the word 
‘ Amen ’ was answered. The New I’estament also 
contains no less than five directions ( Rom. xvi. 16, 
J (N)r. xvi. 20, 2 Cor. xiii. 12, 1 Thess. v, 26, 1 Pet. 
V. 14) with regard to the giving of a jeligious kiss, 
and it is hard to (iscape the conclusion that this 
ceremony must have been associated with the prin- 
cipal a(5t of w'orship, the eucharistic <;(dehration. 

Whether any such thing as a liturgy had yet 
been committed to writing in the time of the 
apostles is unknown. At anyrate it is evident 
from 1 Cor. xiv. 16 that the use of a fixed form was 
not obligatory. M oreover, there are (lertain ])assages 
that occur both in the writings of St Paul and in the 
so-called (dementine liturgy, which, in the judgment 
of some of the most eminent critics (notably Dr 
Neale), appear from the context in eacli case to he 
quoted in tlie ei)istles fro^i the liturgy, and not in 
th(i liturg}" from the epistles. It is a plausible 
conjecture that a form or forms may have been 
drawui up as models, w ithout the celebrant being 
tied to tlieir strict use. 

The martyr Justin in his first defence of Christi- 
anity gives a scanty and confused account of the 
liturgy, from which, however, it is pos.sib1e to 
gather the six points above mentioned, with three 
additional facts — viz. that })ortions of the Old and 
New Testaments were read before the sermon, 
that after the sermon there were prayers of an in- 
tercessory character, and that the kiss was given 
after these prayers and before the bread and wine 
were placed upon the table. Justin also mentions 
that tJhe thanksgiving was very long. 

Some wH>rds used by Justin may mean that in his 
day a custom already prevailed which in any case 
was certainly in force very soon after. This was 
the rule of secrecy {IMsciplma Arcani, q.v.) by 
which all unba]>tised persons, including those who 
were actually under preparation for baptism {kate- 
c/ioi(menoi)y were dismissed from the assembly as 
soon as the sermon was over, and whicli was later 
extended so as to conceal from them as far as pos- 
sible the knowledge of what afterwards took place. 
This nile has caused Western writera to divide the 
liturgy*into two parts, the first, up to the sermon 
inclusive being termed the Mass of tlie Catechumens 
{Mtssa Catechumeitorum), and the rest the Mass 
of the Faithful (Missa Fidelium). Other persons 
unfit to be present at the celebration were dismissed 
at the same point. This twofold division made by 
western writera must not be confused with a two- 
fold division made by the Easterns, who call all the 
portion which follows the commencement of the 


thanksgiving by the distinctive name of the Ana- 
phora ( ‘ offering ’ ), whence the terms Pro- Anaphora 
and Anaphora to distinguish the two portions. 

The Clementine liturgy is found embedded in 
the compilation called the Apostolic Constitutions 
(q.v.). It is not known where it was used, but 
as it is in striking harmony with the account given 
by Justin, who was writing at Rome, it seems 
probable that it is the form once used at anyrate 
m that city. 

The rule of secrecy is probably the main reason 
for the extraordinary scantiness of allusions to the 
eucharist among early Christian writ-ers. Into 
these it is needless to enter here. It suffices to say 
I that all known liturgies later than the so-called 
Clementine are divisible into five distinct schools, 
called respectively the Roman and the Ephesian, 
which are Western, and the Hierosolymitan, the 
Babylonian, and the Alexandrian, which are Eastern. 
All these, however, show their common origin by 
consisting of certain main [)arts, although all do 
not contain all these parts, and the parts them- 
selves are not always arranged in the same order. 
These part:- are of course called by diflerent names 
in different countries ; those used by English 
scholars, which are mostly derived from those of 
the Roman liturgy, will he here given in brackets, 
and generally emjdoyed. The ceremony ordinarily 
begins with some opening hymn (iritroit), and 
there is often a short litany, always with the 
G.reek response of Kyric efeison. There is often 
also some confession or acknowledgment of sin and 
prayer for pardon, 'riuire is then a prayer or 
ju'ayers, and some portions of the Scriptures are 
read, interspersed with psalms or hymns, and end- 
ing with a reading from the Gospels, after which is 
u.sually preached the sermon, if there be one. The 
next stage (oflertory) is the spreading ui)on the 
altar of a ])iece of linen or silk (corporal), and the 
placing of the bread ( host) and wine ui)on it, except 
in the case of the pure Alexandrian form, where 
tins is done first of all. Except among the Ar- 
menians, a few (liop.s of water are added to the wine. 
There arc in any case some prayers. After this, 
except in the Roman school, the kiss ( Pax, ‘ kiss of 
peace’) is given. The thanksgiving is then intro- 
duced with some form of the words, ‘ Lift up your 
hearts’ (Sursu/n eorda) — Answer, ‘We lift them 
up unto the Lord ‘Let us give thanks unto our 
Lord God’ — Answer, ‘It is meet and right.’ The 
first part (preface) of the thanksgiving always 
closes with some reference to the angels who 
never cease to cry aloud — and hero the people join 
in singing some short hymn, beginning ‘ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth ’ [Sanctiis or 
Triumphal Hymn). The continuation (canon) of 
the thanksgiving then comes to a rehearsal of the 
circumstances of the institution of the eucharist, 
reciting the words of Christ (consecration), and 
this again is followed by a brief remembrance of 
His lire, and by a particular prayer, which will he 
spoken of hereafter. The thanksgiving closes with 
a short doxology, and ‘ Amen ’ is answered. The 
Lord’s Prayer is then said, either before or after 
which the Sacrament is broken, and a portion put 
into the chalice. About this point the sacrament 
in both kinds is often lifted up (a ceremony pro- 

E erly termed the Elevation, but now often the 
little Elevation), as though to invite the com- 
municants to approach, and the words ‘ the holy to 
the holy’ are usually uttered. In the Roman 
school the kiss is given now. Next comes the 
administration of the communion, preceded by 
some prayers of preparation, and acconiuanied or 
followed by a psalm or hymn. The whole service 
ends with prayers of thanksgiving for the com- 
munion receive (post-communion), and a benedic- 
tion. It will be remarked that in the above sketch 
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one imj)ortttnt feature is not mentioned — viz. the 
prayer for all men (the Great Intercession). It 
occurs in all the liturgies, but it is placed at dif- 
ferent points, and it is in the i)articular point at 
which this prayer occurs that the diflerence oetween 
them mainly consists. All the liturmes also have 
adopted the use of the Nicene Creed, though they 
differ as to the point at which they interpolate it ; 
but, as the creeci itself dates only from the 4th cen- 
tury, ami forms no integral part of the ceremony, 
this is a matter of little moment. It is to be re 
marked that in all the rites some jiortions of the 
service (even such as are not personal to himself) 
are said by the priest inaudibly {serreto), a singular 
cjistom which may perhajis have arisen after the in- 
troduction of congregational singing, and owe its 
origin to the desire, on the one hand, not unduly to 
protract the service, and, on the other, not to omit 
either the singing (»r the prayers. 

In the West the use of the word liturgy has been 
almost entirely superseded, except in the disfjuisi- 
tions of the learned, by some form of the woid which 
appears in Latin as mism and in English as mtt^s. 
inie derivation of this word has lieen disputed, but 
it is admitted that it is connected with the pro- 
clamation, Jte ; cst, often made at the end of 

the Koman mass, and it may now bo regarded as 
certain that it is a mere corru})tion of 'misdOy and 
means Bimj)ly a dismissal. In the Western rites 
the bread is alw^nys unleavened. The language is 
normally Latin, w'hi(!h was the common literary 
tongue when theH(i rites were composed, and has 
nev(!r been changed. They have a <*-UKtom, intro- 
duced about 1 100 A.D., that, immediately after the 
ntteraiKie of Christ’s words of institution, in each 
case the celebrant should lift the sacrament above bis 
h(>ad, and this is now' commonly called hy Westerns 
the elevation, wiiile the true elevation, or lifting of 
the sacrament, as though to intimate that the 
moment of communion is at hand, is by them 
calUjd the Little Elevation, liy a custom sanctioned 
in the IStli century, the celebrant only (w’ith the 
exception of tlie kings of h'rance at their corona- 
tion, and a few of tlie assistants at a pa])al high 
mass ) communicates from tlie clialice. The n»anner 
of conducting the service is divided into High, 
Hung, and l.iow Mass. A High Mass is sung, with 
a deacon, sub-deacon, and other assistants, and the 
use of incense. A Hung Mass is sung bv the priest 
and choir or congregation, hut there is only one 
clerk and usually no incense. A Low Mass is read 
by the priest w'lth one clerk, and without either 
music or incense. A Low Mass occupies about half 
an hour, the others (with simple music) about tbree- 
<{uarters of an hour. Very many priests celebrate 
it every <lay, so that it sometimes takes place scores 
of times in the same church on the same day. 

(A) The Koman liturgical family is often called 
the Petrine, and is traditionally ascribed to the 
apostle Peter. It is certain, however, that tlie 
early Roman Church was a Greek church. When 
its liturgy became l^atin is unknown ; j) 08 .sibly 
the Latin liturgy is of African origin. There 
is no trace of tlie cdiange liefore the 4th century. 
The distinctive features of the Koman family are 
the peculiar position of the Pax, and that the 
great intercession (except the prayer for the dead, 
which has perhaps, however, been misplaced ) occurs 
between the Sanctiis and the Consecration. It is 
represented by two main rites. 

(a) The Roman. This is the common Roman 
mass familiar in most parts of the world. The 
Roman liturgy has several varying forms, such | 
as that used oy the Dominicans .(who, as in the 
Alexamlrian school, place the bread and wine on I 
the altar at the beginning) and the Carthusians. | 
'Diese preserve the usages of particular times and I 
places ni the middle ages, as W'as also the case with ! 


the Harum, the Aberdeen, and other medieval rites. 
There are also some French variations, especially 
that of the church of Lyons, but their peculiarities 
may have to do with survivals from the Gallican ( see 
below). It has also been translated into Slavonic, 
into Armenian by the Dominicans, and into Chinese 
by the Jesuits, but of these the Chinoso has never 
come into use, and the Armenian is extinct. 

(b) The Anihrosian liturg;^’^ is that of the ecclesi- 
astical province r>f Milan. ' Its main interest for 
scholars lies in tlie fact that it is a development, 
parallel to, but independent of, the present Roman 
liturgy, from some earlier form of the latter, which 
has been the common parent of both, and that it 

f )re.scrves some features of this jiaient w'hicli have 
icon lo.st or much obscured in the Roman u.'^e. 

(R) The origin of the Ephesian or Eph(‘sine 
family'^ of liturgies is traditionally ascribed to St 
dohn. Its distinctive feature is that the great 
interces.sion iloes not form part of the tlianks- 
giviug, as directed by tlie apostle Paul, but is 
jdacod after the close of the offertory, and immedi- 
ately follow'd! bv the Pax, before the thanksgiving 
begins. It is almost extinct, hut was once rejire- 
sented by at least throe hranclies, of which one 
only survives, (o) The Mozarahic; liturgy is the 
ancient liturgy of Hjiain, and owes its ])resent nam<‘ 
to the fact tliat those wdio continued to practise it 
had lived mixed with the Aiah population. It 
would have died out altogether had not the cele- 
brated Cardinal .Ximeiies established a siiccial 
chapter to celebrate it in the (iatliedral of Toledo, 
and sanctioned it for the holders of a few' isolated 
benefices, so that the practice of this liturgy is now 
confined ton side-chapel in the callu'dral of Toledo, 
and tho use of a few individuals. It is written in 
a very peculiar dialect of degraded Latin, and the 
existing texts are I'ornijit, some portions liaving becui 
avowedl.v added hy Cardinal Ximenes, under whose 
care all tlie service-books of this rite were edited. 
(b) The Gallican or ancient liturgy of Gaul is 
totally extinct. No cofi.y of it is known to exist, 
ami tlie attempt to reconstruct it from fragments 
and iiiciilontal notices has largely exeieised the 
industry and ingenuity of the learned, (c) Tlu*, 
Celtic liturgy, as imported by Patrick into Ireland 
and by Columba into Scotland, was undoiilitedly 
Gallican in form, (tildas the Wise introduciid the 
Roman liturgy in the 7th century, and it gradually 
took the ])lace of the other, ivliich was linally 
stamjied out in Hcotland liy St Margaret, and soon 
afterw'ards in Ireland, wdiere it lingeied a little 
longer. Its remains are more scanty than those of 
the Gallican. What liturgy was used by f/be early 
Rritisli (i.e. Cymric) Christians is unknown. It 
may have been either Itornan, Gallican, or both. 
There is even a mention of a Greek liturgy in Waliis. 
In the three Eastern families the bread (except 
among the Armenians) is always leavened. They 
are celebrated as a rule in the classical literary 
tongue of their resjiective countries. With regard 
to them it lias to be observed that, while the majority 
of the (Christians who use them belong to the (Jrtlu)- 
dox (vulgarly called the Greek), the Ne.storian, or 
the Monopliysite communions, there is everywhere 
a minority who adhere to the communion of Rome, 
ami that, while employing, with only very slight 
differences, the .same 'liturgies, there is between 
them a very grave doctrinal difference as to the 
consecration wdiich cannot be ignored by the ’iturgi- 
cal scliolar. In each of these families the place of 
the prayer which follows the remembrance of the 
life of (Christ in the Roman liturgy is occupied by a 
form invoking the Holy Ghost to'desceud upon the 
elements that they may he the body and blood of 
Christ. Tho Catholics maintain that tiie consecra- 
tion is etfecteri solely hy the words of Christ, and 
that this prayer is therefore to be underetood in 
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the same sense as in the corresponding one in the 
Roman liturgy — viz. as merely asking that the sacra- 
ment may be blessed to the receivers, and that the 
Holy Ghost is invoked to descend upon it in ordei 
to enable the communicants to ‘ discern the Lord's 
body ’ ( 1 Cor. xi. 29 ), in a manner somewhat 
similar to that in which He descended upon Christ’s 
natural body at the time of His baptism, in prepara- 
tion for the work of His ministry. On the contrary, 
the bulk at least of the Easterns outside the 
communion of Homo maintain that this invocation 
is essential (if not indeed the sole essential) to the 
consecration, which is not effected, or at least com- 
pleted, until it has been uttered. It may be added 
that the Eastern Catholic clergy arc in the habit 
of saying low masses without niuHic and generally 
without incense, and that their celebrations are as 
frequent as those of liatins ; while among the Ortho- 
dox and Monophysites there is a daily celebration 
in monasteries and cathedrals, but in ordinary 
ch undies only on Sundays, holy days, and special 
occasions ; and among the Nestorians, althougli 
the celebration is nominally prescribed for all Sun- 
days, Fridays, and holy days, it is not uncommon 
to lind only a sort of Mass of the Catechumens per 
formed even upon many Sundays. 

( C ) The origin of the Hierosolyinitan or Jerusalem 
family of liturgies is ascribed to the apostle Jame.s. 
Its distinctive feature, is that the great intercession 
occurs just before the closing doxology of the thanks- 
giving. {a) The earlii'st existing form is a liturgy 
in Greek, called by tla^ name of the apostle, which is 
now obsolete everywhere, though it is said to have 
long lingered on in some of the Greek islands, for St 
.lames’s Day only. Ilowevijr ancient may be some 
jau'tions of it, ospec.ially in the thanksgiving, it 
contains in its present form comnaratively recent 
features, the dates of whi<di are known. (6) 'I’he 
(’onstantinopolitan. Tlieiii is a liturgy (originating 
from the Church of Cu'sarea) called by the name of 
St Basil, abridged from that of St .lames, and of 
which the inaudible parts of the anajdiora have 
again been abridged, umler the name of St John 
( 'hrysostom, although it is very uiua'rtain how' far 
Basil and Chrysostom are really to be cre«Iited with 
the work. These liturgies, or rather this liturgy 
( since the differences are only in the inaudible ])art), 
is the only one in use in the Orthodox communion, 
and is celebrated in Greek, Arabic, Slavonic, and 
fleorgian. A stranger entering a Greek church is 
liable to be struck, if not confused, by the way in 
Avhich the actual liturgy, mostly inaudible, is over- 
laid with litanies and hymns of varying length, and 
still more by the almost entire concealment of the 
altar behind the screen called the cikonostasion 
(‘image-stand’), (c) The Greek rite in Italy. A 
good many Italians, especially in the south, belong 
to the Greek rite. They now use the Constantino- 
politan liturgy. There was once, however, a native 
Sicilian Greelc liturgy, of which a text has been 
nublishod by Asseinani, and of which certain pecu- 
liar local practices are probably survivals. The 
members of the Basilian order in Italy had also a 
peculiar form of Greek liturgy, which may now be 
regarded as extinct, as the present government has 
suppressed all their monasteries, and the surviving 
members have mostly if not universally adopted 
the pure Constantinopolitan. Their liturgy was 
generally regarded as the (Jonstantinopolitan 
affected •by Westernisms, but this point has not 
been sufficiently investigated, (cf) The Armenian 
liturgy is an adapted translation of the Greek St 
Basil. 'Fhe language is Armenian. There is no 
eikonostasiofiy but a veil is sometimes drawn round 
the altar. The celebration of this rite is far more 
pompous and spectacular than that of any other 
used among Christians, (c) The Syriac liturgy of 
St James appears to be a free translation from an 


early form of the Greek. Devout Syrian ecclesi- 
astics seem to have had a sort of passion for com- 
posing paraphrases of the inaudible parts of the 
anaphora, and there exist at least some forty such 
compositions, sometimes dignilied by the name of 
liturgies. This liturgy of St James is that used 
by the section of the native Christians of India 
( ‘ Christians of St Thomas’) who have abandoned 
the communion of Rome and their own ancient 
Babylonian rite, and embraced Monophysitism. 
(./') The Constantinopolitan rite has had a great 
effect irpon the forms of the Alexandrian or Egyp- 
tian liturgy, which is treated below under E. 

(I)) The origin of the Babylonian school of the 
liturgy, otherwise called the Assyrian or Chaldean, 
IS ascriljcd to the ajtostle Thaddeus. The language 
is Syriac. The distinctive feature is that the great 
intercession occurs after the remembiauce of the 
life of Christ and before the invocation, which 
immediately precedes the closing doxology of the 
thanksgiving. The oldest existing form is that of 
the liturgy calle<l ‘ of the Ai)ostles,’ and is certainly 
of }*rofound antiquity. There are two para]dnases 
of the anaphora of this liBirgy, one of which is 
I called the liturgy of Theodoie of Mopsuestia ; the 
; other is name<l by the Nestorians in honour of the 
founder f>f their sect, but they appear to be as a 
j whole older than the time of these i>ersons. In the 
I churches of this rite the sanctuary is a separate 
j room, somewliat .after the manner of the Holy of 
Holies of the Jewish temple, and the wdiole cere- 
mony is of severe Him])licity. The liturgy of Mala- 
bar, or original liturgy of the native Christians of 
India ( ‘Christians of St Thomas ’), is a form of the 
Babylonian liturgy of the Apostles, but is said to 
have suffered inuch ignorant meddling, under the 
inliuence of the Portuguese, at the synod of 
Diarnper ( 1.599). 

(E) The Alexandrian lilurgical family represents 
the form of the liturgy belonging to the Cliurch of 
Egypt, and its origin is ascribed to the evangelist 
l^lark. The i)roperly distinctive feature is that the 
great intercession occuis between the Sursmn corda 
and the Sdurtus - \h. in thfit part of the thanks- 
giving called the preface. Its existing monuments 
liaveall been corrupted by divers external inlluonces, 
and their history is very obscure, (a) The normal 
or original form is calleii the liturgy of St Mark, and 
is in Greek. Like that of St James, it contains 
pasjiages, especially in the thanksgiving, of which 
It would be rash to measure the antiquity, but, as 
we now have it, it has undoubtedly b(;en modified 
under Constantinojxilitan intiuenccs, and probably 
since the triumph of Monojdiysitism in Egyjjt. It 
continue<l to be used for many centuries liy the 
Orthodox, but is now extinct, as they have adopted 
the full rites of Constantinople. (6) Renaudot has 
juiblished what he believed to be an Alexandrian 
edition of the Constantinopolitan liturgy of St 
Basil, (c) At what period the Coptic or native 
language was substituted for the GrecK is uncertain, 
ana the jiresent writer is inclined to the belief tliat 
it was a device of the Monophysites to pojiularise 
their heresy and emphasise their separation from 
the Orthodox. But whoever the translators may 
have been, they were confronted by the fact that 
the population were to a great extent bi-lingual ; 
many formulae were familiar in Greek, and the 
theological terminology was mostly Greek. Accord- 
ingly the liturgy was translated into a sort of jargon 
of Coptic niixetl with Greek words, many formulfe 
were left in Greek, and the deacon was provided 
with a set of biddings in Greek so ample as nearly 
to amount to a translation of the prayers. The 
liturgy BO produced was that which bears the name 
of St Cyril. It is a free translation and adaptation 
from that of St Mark, but from a recension earlier 
than that of which Ave possess any Greek text. It 
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IH now almost extinct, (d) A fresh anaphora was 
composed, called by the name of St Basil, and in 
which the j,^reat intercession is transferred to the 
latter part of the thanksgiving, as in the Hieroso- 
lymitan family. It is now used only on some rare 
occasions, (e) A third anaphora was composed, 
calle<l by the name of St Gregory, and this, joined 
to the pro-anaphora of St Cyril, constitutes the 
ordinary Coptic liturgy. A fresh linguistic diffi- 
culty has however arisen. Coptic is totally dead, 
and Arabic has become the language of Egy])t. 
Hence the sermon is of course in Arabic, some parts 
of the liturgy are always, and tlie Creed and T.iOr<rs 
Prayer often, said in Arabic ; each portion of Scri})- 
ture is read in Arabic as well as Coptic, and Arabic 
hymns are introduced. The service is, in fact, tri- 
lingual. Coptic churches are generally very plain, 
thti altar is surrounded by a wooden partition, and 
the ceremony is not showy. Incense is burned almo.st 
without ceasing from the beginning until the con- 
secration. (f) The Abyssinian liturgy is in Eihiopic, 
and is called that of the Aijostles. It is an adapted 
translation of the Coiitic St Cyril. Here also there 
has been a consideraole tendency to compose para- 
phrases of the anaphora, of which as many as ten 
are known to Western scholars. 

It remains to mention a few externals which are 
common to all those families. All light wax ta])ers 
during the celebration, however briglit may be the 
natural light (see Li(iilTS), and Incense (q.v.) is 
universally burned. Fans (q.v.) came into use in 
the southern countries where Hies are troublesome, 
but as a rule they have now become mere orna- 
ments carried in i)rocession8. As to vestments, 
the Chasuble (q.v.) is universally worn by the 
celebrant ; nor is there any trace of a time wlien it 
was not. As, however, it is originally a mere round 
piece of stuff with a hole in the middle for the head, 
the hands can only be used while wearing it by 
raising it at the sides or in front. Hence in the 
Uoman, Hiphesian, and Babylonian families it is cut 
up at the sides and hangs down liefore and behind ; 
among the Orthodox the front part below the breast 
is cut away ; in the Alexandrian rite, and by the 
Armenians and some of the Syrians, it is entirely 
split up the front, and becomes a mere cloak. In 
all the families is also worn a long gown down to 
the feet, which i.s in English called an All/ (q.v.). 
This, with its accompanying girdle, of course re- 
presents the long tunic worn by orientals. The 
stole is a strip of stuff worn by the priest round his 
neck, and by the deacon over his left shoulder. It 
seems to be the talith or religious garment of tin? 
Jews, which must of course have been worn in prayer 
by Christ and His earliest disciples, and which, as 
usually arranged, exactly resembles a stole. The 
/unnij/les ( in Greek, epimamkia) are cull’s seemingly 
used simply to confine the sleeves of the alb ; the 
corresponding object worn by Latins, however, is 
put on the left arm only, and has a long Hap ; and 
some have maintained that it was originally a 
pocket-handkerchief. The amice is really a veil or 
covering for the head, and by the Copts it is so 
worn until the thanksgiving. In the other families 
it is generally jmshed dowm upon the neck, and the 
Ai'menians, by embroidering it, have made it into 
a sort of ornamental collar. 

The liturgies nse<l by Protestants are either, as 
among Anglicans, adaptations of the Roman rite, 
or, as among Presbyterians, forms altogether newdy 
invented, based upon Scripture and convenience 
only. The latter process has resulted in some in- 
teresting coincidences, such as the general intro- 
duction among Presbyterians of the ceremonial 
in- bringing of the bread and wine at the offertoiy, 
called by the Greeks ‘ the Great Entrance;’ while 
one school gained the popular name of ‘ Lifters,’ 
from practiiSng the Elevation. It may, however, 


be remarked that Spanish Protestants have always 
shown a great leaning to the Mozarabic liturgy, 
the reason for which is plain enough, since it is 
not Roman, and is undoubtedly ancient and in- 
tensely national ; and it is not improbably owing 
to the influence of Spanish refugees in London 
that in the second (and present) Anglican liturgy 
the great intercession (the ‘Prayer for the Church 
Militant’) has been placed in the offertory. The 
liturgy used by the body commonly known as 
Irvingites is remarkable for its literary merit. 

Soo Bishop Hcdloy, The Holy Eucharist ) ; Father 
Adrian Fortoscue, A Study of the Roman Liturgy (1912), 
and his articles ‘Liturgy’ and ‘Mass’ in the Catholic 
Etu-yclopadia (1910); Darwell Stone, A History of the 
Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist ( 1909) ; Father liridgett, 
A History of the Holy Eucharist tn England (new ed. 
1IK38); W. Maskoll, 'The Ancient TAturgy of the Church 
of England (3d ed. 1882), and Monumenta Ritualia 
Ecclcstcc Anglicance ; F. K Warren, The Liturgy of the 
Celtic Church (1881 ) ; O. E. YlAnwaond, Liturgies Eastern 
and Western, 1878) ; Dr Neale, Introduction to the 
History of the Holy Eastern Church; W. C. Bishop, 
The Mozarabic and Ambrosian Rites (1924). For the 
Armenians, see The Armenian Church, by the Rev. 
E. F. K. Fortescue; for the Indian Monophysites, The 
Christians of St Thomas and their Ijiturgies, by the Rev. 
G. B. Howard ; for tlie Nostorian.s and Chaldeans, The 
Nestorians and their Rituals, by Dr Badger ; and for 
the Copts, The Coptic Sunday Morning Service, by the 
Marquis of Bute, will supply information of a ])ractical 
kind. The doctrine of tho euebarist, and it.s bi.story 
before and after the Reformation, are treate<l in the articles 
Loan’s SurPEU, Prayeb-hook; see also Missal, Bacra- 
MENT, Transodstantiation. See also relevant articles 
in llauck- Herzog and Hastings’s Encyclopcedia of Religion 
and Ethics. 

Liu-kiu. See Ryu kyu. 

Lilltprantl, or Luitpiiant), an author to whom 
we owe much of our knowledge of tlie history of 
the 10th century, was born of a distinguisliecl 
Longobard family in Italy about tlie year 922. 
Ho entered the sca vice of llerengjir, king of Italy ; 
but, liaving fallen into disgrace, ho repaiuul to 
Germany, and served the Emperor Otto J., with 
whom he returned to Italy in 961. Otto made 
him Bishop of Cremona, and afterwards sent him 
on an embassy to Constantinople. He died about 
972. Ilis yintapodosis treats of the iicriod from 
886 to 950. He wrote also De Rebus Gestis Ottonis 
Magui imperatoris, tlie years 960 to 964, 

Jiml De. Ijegattone Constautinopolituua, a satire on 
the Greek court. The best edition of his works is 
jirinted in Pertz’s Monmnenta Gerniauia, vol. iii. 
See Kopke, De Vita, Liutprandi (1842), and W. f\ 
Ker, The Dark Ages (1904 ). 

Lilitpraiid. See Lombards. 

Liyadia (anc. Lchadeia), a town of Greece, 
60 miles NW. of Athens, destroyed by earthquake 
in 1894 ; pop. 8000. From it tho central part of 
modern Greece used to be called Livadia. 

Livadia, the name of an estate, with a couple 
of palaces and magnificent gardens and vineyards, 
which belonged to the Russian imperial family, 
situated on the south coast of the (himea, 30 miles 
SE. from Sebastopol. The entire neighbourhood 
is sprinkled with castles and villas of notabilities, 
who came for sea-bathing in autumn. 

Liver* The liver is the largest gland in the 
body. It weighs from 3 to 4 lb., and ^pleasures 
about 12 inches from side to side, and 6 or 7 inches 
from its anterior to its posterior border. It is 
situated in the right hypochondriac region, and 
reaches over to the left ; being thick behind, convex 
on its upper surface, whore it lies in the concavity 
of the dia}>hragTn, and concave below, where it 
rests against the stomach, colon, and right kidney. 
This lower surface presents a fissure dividing the 
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organ into a right and a left lobe. The liver is 
retained in its position by five ligaments. Be- 
sides the right and left lobes, there are three smaller 
lobes. The great bulk of the organ is, however, 
made up of the right lobe, which is six times as 
large as the left. The vessels of the liver are the 
hepatic artery, which comes off from the c<eliac 
axis, and supplies the organ with nutrient blood : 
the portal vein, which conveys to the liver the 
venous blood of the intestines, spleen, and stomach, 
and from wliich (after the vessel has ramified like 
an artery) the hepatic veins arise and convey the 
blood from the liver into the inferior vena cava. 

In fact, the liver is a great glandular mass placed 
in the path of the veins passing from the stomsch 



Fiy. 1.— 'J'he Liver: 

A, right luhc ; B, h-lt loho ; a, tlrproHsion for colon; b, deprea- 
sioii for right. kuluu.N tti.d cajwule; cc, coronary liganirnt, 
iiifctior layer , dd, siiifacc uncovered by peritonouin . e, gall- 
bladder; //■, lisHure lor gall-bladder; gg, traiiaverso ftsbiiie; 
h, lobiiliis ('luadratiis : i, uiiibiliciil vein;.;, lieiiatic duet; A, 
hci>at)c artery, I, duetUH venosuH; mm, ftSBUre for ductus 
venosus ; n, vena porta-; n, lobiilns caudatus ; p, lobuliis 
Spigelii : q, inteiini vena cava; t, tls.suro lor interior vena 
cava; w, longitudinal tlssnic. 


and intestines towards the heart. The blood, laden 
with nutritious matter, has to pass through the 
liver before it can get into the general circulation ; 
in its jiassage it comes into intimate relationslii]) 
with the minute lieimtic cells, which alter its con- 
stitution, ahsti acting or ailding various constit- 
uents. The bile is one of the pro- 
ducts of the liver cells, which, ob- 
taining their raw material from 
the hhiod, secrete this fluid into 
tiny ducts (drains). These join 
with other vessels to form larger 
and largerducts (just as veins join 
with other veins to form larger 
vessels), which finally leave the 
liver and pass towards the gall- 
bladder. Here the Bile (q. v. ), wliich 
is constantly secreted, is stored uj) 
ready to he discharged into the 
intestine during digestion. The 
bile, which is of a brown, or in 
some animals, of a green colour, is 
coloured by jiiLonents (bilirubin, 
hiliverdin ), whicdi are undoubtedly 
decomposition products of hanno- 

g lohin, the colouring matter of the Fig- 2.— Diagram 
lood. It a])pears, therefore, that of Liver; 
the red corpuscles of the blood intestines; p, 
which tontain this pigment are 
continually suffering dissolution, 
probably the old and useless cells 
being destroyed within the body 
by the agency of other cells. 

Whether their destruction actually 
takes place within the liver is not yet absolutely 
certain, but it is certain that the liver removes thep 
colouring matter from the system. Occasionally it 
308 
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happens that the liver may have a heavier task 
thrown upon it than it can undertake. Thus, a 
rapid dissolution of corpuscles may take place from 
various conditions ; for instance, there may be an 
excess of blood after a bloodless amputation, where 
the blood of a limb before the operation has been 
driven into the lest of the body ; or, again, when 
the blood from the after birth has been allowed to 
flow into the body of a baby. In these cases the 
liver may be unable to excrete all the pigment and 
jaundice will aiise. A similar condition will follow 
any obstruction to the outHow of bile from the 
liver (gall-stone, inflammation of ducts, i'tc. ), The 
alrea<ly secreted bile will in that case pass hack 
into the system through the ahsorhent lymphatics. 
In tlie bile are certain organic salts, tauiocliolate 
and glycocholate of sodium. It is probable that 
these ie.sult from the destiuction of albumen, per- 
haps that of the led blood -coipuscles. Of these 
salts and their r6le in the economy theie is much 
to he learned ; they are probably in part reabsorbed 
from the intestine into the blood. 

These functions of the liver commence at ini 
eaily period of intra-uteiine life, the excreted bile 
accumulating in the intestine, and forming the 
greenish meconium. After birth the bile may he 
looked upon as pei-forming in its pas.‘>age through 
the intestine the jiart of an ai<l to digestion and 
ahsoiption, and as iweventing undue ilecoinjiosition 
of the food by bacteria (see Bile, Digestion). 

But the livev has other and }>erha)>s equally im- 
jiortaiit functions to perform. It is a great store- 
nouse of food material. When the body is well 
nourished the liver cells store a certain quantity of 
fat, which they can part with during starvation. 
In stall-fed animals, heer drinkers, &c. the liver 
is loaded with fat, while the liver de foie 

aras) of the Strashnrg goose is a mass of fat, with 
nardly any vestige of the original tissue left, 

(daude Bernard was the discoverer of one of the 
greatest functions of the liver. It appears that 
carbohydrates and proteins absorbed in a soluble 
form into the blood are, for the most part, seized by 
the liver and prevented from entering the general 
circulation. The liver retains them ehielly in the 
form of glycogen or animal starch, ChaUgoOiollaO ; 
and aftei a good meal as much as per cent, of 
the organ may consist of it alone. This glycogen 
is then discharged from the liver, probably in the 
form of a soluble sugar, as the economy is in need 
of it. We have here a wonderful provision for 
regulating the food -supply to the tissues, for it 
would he of obvious disadvantage to them were 
they inundated with pabulum directly after each 
meal, and then left without any at all. Many 
parts of the body, the muscles for instance, are 
capable of storing glycogen on their own account ; 
but this power is limitea, and the great glycogen 
storehouse is the liver. 

We have already seen that there is evidence 
that protein substances are broken down in the 
liver. The greater part of the nitrogen of the 
protein is excreted by the kidneys in the form 
of urea, which substance, as has experimentally 
been shown, has its primary origin m the liver 
itself. If carbonate of ammonia be injected 
through the organ it is converted into urea, 
which appears in increased quantity in the blood, 
and is excreted by the kidneys. After a highly 
nitrogenous diet urea in lilce manner appeara 
in the blood, the nitrogen having separated from 
the protein molecule. In birds and reptiles, where 
the nitrogen waste of the body is uric acid, nob 
urea, the former substance is also formed by the 
liver, extirpation of the organ causing a marked 
diminution in the uric acid formation. 

Diseases op the Liver.— The liver, like other 
organs of the body, is subject to disorder and dis- 
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eiine. It is subject, to coiif;eHtioii from exposure to 
cold, ami it is certain to sull’er from any pro 
longed violation of tlie laws of dietetics. The 
European living in India who persists in the food 
habits of a cold climate, although he lives in 
a warm one, is certain to <levelop a ‘liver.’ The 
heer djinker ac(j[nires a fatty liver, and the dram- 
<1 linker an organ in which the cellular elements 
liavf grc/itly diminished, the mass of the organ 
becoming mme fibrous tissue Tlie most important, 
because tlie coninioiu st, malady connected with 
ilisordcr of the li\er is that known as 6'/fiOMSwe«s. 
’I'lie acute form, or ‘bilious attack,’ has been 
shortly noticed under liilc (q.v.); hut many 
persons suffer habitually or for long periods from 
an allied condition. The symptoms are very 
various ; Imt t,he most common are dull nain with 
a feeling of weight in the region of the liver, and 
pain in the right shoulder, usually worst after 
meals; a hitter taste in the mouth, with coated, 
yellowish tongue, dull headache, giddiness ; some- 
times drowsiness, sometimes sleeJ)lc.ssln^s3 ; and 
generally moie or less dejnession ot spirits. The 
condition is most apt to occur in tho.se \\ ho take 
too much or too ri(!h food or drink, with too little 
exercise. It is ])r()l)ubly caused not merely by 
detieient secretion of bile, but by imperfect per- 
formance of the other functions of the liver, (>s])e(!i- 
ally the disinf egration of albuminoid bodies. Foi 
the removal of the condition the most important 
measure is projier regulation of the patient’s 
habits. Great care in di<‘t must be enjoined, 
jiarticularly tvs regards alcoholic drinks. Of these 
imilt li(piors and sweet or strong wines are th<> 
most injurious; hut it is generally liest to abstain 
from them altogether. Rich tlishes must be 
avoided, and sugar and meat be taken in moderate 
amount. Exercise in the open air is very im- 
poi-tant : riding is tire most, w'alking probably 
tihont the least, useful form. With regard to 
drugs, mercurials (e.g. bine pill) often give great 
relief ; bnt their liahitual use is dangrwous. A 
daily di'aught in the morning of some saline 
aperient is generally desirable ; and nitio-liydro- 
clilorie, acid in small doses, with some hitler tonic, 
is oftrni very useful. lUliousm'ss seldom seriously 
shortens life, but it often grievously interferes 
with its enjoyment, and with the power of doing 
work Avith any vigour or satisfaction. 

Congentioh of the liver occurs in at least some 
oases of biliousness, and in intlanirnaiion of the 
organ ; also in clironic form Avith disease of the 
heart or lungs causing interferene.e wilh the return 
of blood thioirgh it. In long standing cases of this 
<lisease the sulistairee of the liver presents a jiecu- 
liar mottled afiireaiaiicc, wlrence it is called nutmeg 
liver.- Gall-stones (see Calcih-U.s) and Jaundice 
(q.v.) have already been considerrMl. 

Acute injlamnuitiou [hepatitis) and abscess may 
occur in the course of other diseases, especially 
pyaunia ; but. in their most characteristic foini they 
are much more common in Ind countries, arrrl in 
a large proportion of the ruises foIioAv on amaibic 
dysentery. Tlie symjrtoms are extreiirely variable ; 
there may he fever, pain, or A^ eight in the liver and 
right sliottider, ami (listurhance of digtrstion ; hut in 
some (iases all these are absent. If the abscess be 
in the anterior jiart of the liver, its inesenee may 
he indicated by bulging, or enlargement with 
alteration of shape of the organ; but if deeply 
seated no indication of it s presence may be found. 

Treatment . — In the early stages the disease some- 
times seems to be checked by the administration of 
large doses of ipecacuanha and the ajiplication of 
poultices or hot fomentations ; and even Avljen an 
abscess is present it may subside spontaneously, or 
may discharge through lung, stomach, bowels, or 
skin Avith a favourable result. Such cases, how- 
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ever, are exceptional; and the introduction of tlie 
asiurator and of antiseptic methods has shown that 
surgical . interference in such cases need not be 
dreadeil as it once Ava.s. Evacuation and opening 
of liver abscesses have in fact in recent years saved 
many lives that Avould othei Avise in all probability 
have been sacrificed. 

Acute yellow nfrojihy of (he liver is a curious and 
happily rare disease, eliielly allecling young women, 
in which ra])id and intense janndiee, attended liy 
severe nervous symptoms (liefidjiclie. (leliibnu, 
coma, &c, ), hut Avithout fe\er, almost invariably 
leads to a fatal issue in a fcAv daAS, After death 
the liver is found mneb diminished in size ; and its 
secreting cells me reduced to a mass of granulai 
debris. The symptoms much resemble those of plios 
pborns ])oisoning ; and the, condition eliiefly occurs 
dining jiregnancy, thongli its ean.ses aie obscure. 

Cirrhosis of (be liver, or interstitial hejictiifis (Gr. 
Jcirrhos, ‘yellowish’), begins as an inllammatory 
afTcetion, in wliicli cells are deposited (see Jnm.am- 
MATION) in the areolar tissue surrounding the 
hranches of the portal vein. ’J’lm smaller bianelies 
h(‘eome obliterated by the pressure, and, as the 
ncAA^ fibrous tissue eoTitTaets, laigei blanches of 
(be A'cins and ducts becorm* sti angulatx'd, and (Ik* 
surface of the organ assumes tlu* nncA’cn or bossed 
appearance known as hobnailed. In this afl(H*(ion 
the liver is jinibahly at first somcAybat enlarged, 
ami oeeasionally remains so, but in geneial iis 
the eoTitraction of the (ibrous tissue increases it 
becomes considerably smaller than the natural size. 
The ordinary cause of this disease* is spirit-drinking, 
and it is iiopularly known as the gin ilnnker's liver. 
'rhe obstruction to the portal circulation oc(‘aKions 
the ellusion of serum into (be jau itoneal cavity ; 
and this efliision often goes on so rapidly as soon 
to force ni> (be diapliragni ami impede respiration. 
'I’hc loAver extremities may boeoim* anasareous, hnt 
the arms ami face are never alFectod. The portal 
o]»struc(ion of(en also gives rise to hemorrhage 
from the hoAvels or stomach. In a fully develoiuMl 
case of cirrhosis the liver is so altered in stnictuic 
that palliative treatment is all that can be al- 
tcmjited. This must he directed (-o the redief of 
the (Irojisy, cand, if medicines tail (o hmiioni* or 
diminish it, temiiorary relief may l>c obtained by 
tapiung ; but the disease is a very hopeless one. 

Amongst the other allections of this organ are 
the fatty liver. The liver in this case is much 
enlarged, of a pale colour, and rounded at the 
edges ; tlie disease is most commonly found associ- 
ated Avith phthisis and in cases of general obesity. 
Closely allied to this is the lardareous or waory 
liver (see W^axy Disease). Tubercle, sypliilitic 
disease, and different forms of cancer, generally 
secondary to cancer elsewhere, are not unfre- 
qiieiitly found in this organ. It is also much the 
most frequent seal of Hydatids (q.v.). 

Liverpool, a seaport, city, municipal and 
parliamentary horongli, episcopal see, and seat 
of a university, situated on tlie Lancashire or 
eastern bank of the estuary of the Mersey. I'lic. 
city is roughly semicircular iu shape, the base on 
the river being about 7 miles long, Avliile the 
principal thoroughfares radiate from the central 
piiint of the Avater-line, known as tlie Pier Head, 
.SJ miles from the open soa. The population of 
Liverpool in 1921 Ava.s 802,940; bnt the adjoining 
borough of Bootle and the urban districts of Iluyton, 
Crosby, Litherland, Seaforth, ami Waterloo on the 
Lanca.shire side, together with the boroughs of 
Birkenhead and Wallasey and adjoining urban dis- 
tricts on the Cheshire side of the river, are 
easenl/ially parts of the same urlian community, 
economically dependent on the activities of the 
port ; the population of this greater Idverpool 
amounts to considerably over a million. 
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History . — Liverpool was an iusingificant rural 
hamlet and lishing-station until in 1207 King John 
turned it into a free borough with a view to using 
it as a point of embarkation for Ireland. Tlie 
reason for its choice was the existence of a little 
Jiarbour, a creek re-entering from the estuary and 
forming a liarbour from its swift currents. 'J’liis 
ereek, known as the Fool, gave the place its name ; 
it was transformed into the first dock in 1709 15, 
but was filled up in 1826, and all trace of it has 
now ilisappeared. In 1229 the borough obtained 
a gild -merchant and powers of self-government 
by a charter purchased from Henry III. Between 
1232 and 1237 a castle with four towers was erected 
DU a rock overlooking the entrance to the Fool by 
William de Ferrers, Earl of Derby, then lord of the 
town. In 1406 a second fortress, known as the 
Tower, was created by Sir John Stanley. Both 
of these medheval fortresses were demolished in 
the iSth and 19th centuries. Dining the inidille 
ages Liverpool was much used for the transport 
of troops to Ireland. It enjoyed a share of Irish 
trade, and also some trade with Spain and South 
France. But its isolation and defective communi- 
cation.s by land presented it fiom becoming a <!entre 
of any importance. It bad a population of about 
1000 in the middle of tlui I ttb century, but de- 
clined greatly during tbe 15th, aiul di<l not leattain 
its earlier population until tbe end of the 16th 
century, when it was described as a ‘deciayed 
borough.’ It had returned mem hers to the parlia- 
ments of 1295 and 1307, hut did not regain this 
privilege till 1547. 'rhere was some revival of 
trade in the early 17th century, and a valuable 
now charter conferring extensive privileges wa.s 
granted by (liailes I. But growth was iiiternipte<l 
l»y the CH\ il War, during which Liverpool was three 
times hesiegtid and captured, twice l)y the Parlia- 
mentarians, and once by Frince Rupert on his way 
to Marstou Moor, 1644. Tlie real development of 
Liverpool began after the Restoration, when tlie 
jmpnlation was aliout 5000. In t his period a coii- 
widoralile trade was opened with the West Indies 
and the American colonies, and the sugar- relining 
and tobacco industries liegan. In the first half of 
tlie ISth century progress Avas more rapid; the 
liopulation rose to 25,000 by 1760, the first two 
docks were opened, and a liandsome new toAvn-Lall 
Avas built. Liverpool began to compete succoss- 
fulJy Avith Bristol for the control of tlie West 
Indian trade, and from this was led to enter on 
the West African slave-trade. This became for 
three-quarters of a century the chief source of 
Liverpool’s wealth and the foundation of her pros- 
perity.^ At the end of the century it was estimated 
that five-eiglith.s of the Kngli.sli slave-trade and 
three-sevoiitlis of the total slave-trade of the Avorld 
Avas carried in Liverjiool ships, and the net profit 
of the trade seems to have averaged about £300,000 
per annum. In the first half of the 18th century 
Liverpool began to conquer the obstacles to free 
communication by land and sea which had liitherto 
hampered her development. The river -channels 
Avere buoyed. The shallow streams of Lancashire 
and Chesliire Avere made navigable. The first good 
roads were constructed ; until this date there vv’as 
no road from Liverpool practicable for carriages. 
But it was in the period 1760-1815 that tlie position 
of I^iverflbol as the main port of iiidu.strial England 
Avas really established. The industrial revolution 
not pnly vastly increased the output of all the 
English industries, hut establisheif all the chief 
of them on the coal-held areas within a hundred 
miles of Liverpool, and a very rapid creation of 
roads and canals, for which much of the capital 
and enterprise were found in Liverpool, brought 
these new industrial areas into easy communication 
with the port. At the same time vast new foreign 


markets were opened by the rapid groAvth of the 
United States, the opening of Spanish America to 
trade on the revolt of the Spanish colonies, and 
tlie opening of the eastern trade by the AvithdraAval 
of the East India Company’s monopoly (1813). 
Ill 1760 Liverpool chiefly traded with the West 
Indies anil West Africa; in 1815 her ships already 
trallicked with every part of the world. To meet 
this growing trade the dock system Avas much 
enlarged, and pojiulation rose from 25,000 in 1760 
to al)out 100,000 ill 1815. Local industries also 
developed, notably pottery (printing on pottery 
was a Liverpool invention), watch-making, iron- 
founding, rope-making, and shipbuilding, besides 
the old tobacco and sugar industries. But most 
of these industries bad already begun to decay 
before tbe end of the period, ami Uiveipool depended 
almost exclusively u|»outh(' carrying -trade. In the 
almost continuous wars of the period 1760 1815Liver- 
jiool played a large part. Every merchant-ship Avent 
.‘irined and prei>ared for war ; tliere were fleets of 
privateers, in Avhich men of all classes bad a share, 
and numerous prizes and prisoners were bionght 
into the port ; in 1799 there w'ere over 4000 h’rench 
juisoners in the Liverpool jail. The rapid giOAvth 
of this jieriod juodneed acute social problems. The 
government of the town had since 1580 been in 
the liaiuls of a close, self-elected tow n-council, and 
although it was often attacked, this system sur- 
vived unimpaired till the Municipal Reform Act 
of 1835. The close council, thougli it ndministeied 
the dock estate and the large burglial landed 
e.state lionestly and on the Avhole efficiently, felt 
no responsibility for the sujiervision of the tOAvn’s 
development, ^/onseciuently the town Avas badly 
laid out, slum areas of inconceivable vileness and 
nnliealthiness grew up, and the pojmlatiim Avas 
terribly overcrow'ded. One-ninth of the inhabit- 
ants lived in cellars, and many more in narrow 
and undrained eourts and al]ey.s, thi; houses of 
Avhieh were commonly built hack to hack, while 
the water-supply Avas totally inadequate. Even 
the principal thoroughfares Avore mean, narrow, 
tortuous, and very dirty. The population, trained 
by the violence of privateering and slave -trading, 
Avas very turbulent, and there Avere freijuent riots, 
in one of which ( 1778) the mob besieged the towu- 
hall Avith cannon brought from the shiiis. Drunken- 
ness AA-^as w idespread ; in 1795 one house in seven 
Avas said to be a drink-.''hop. There was no adequate 
j)olice- system. In short, the unduly rapid and 
unregulated growth of this period left to the next 
age a social problem more difficult than perhaps 
any other English town had to face. During the 
19th century (1815-75) there was a very rtypid 
exjiansioii of trade and wealth, and a veiy slow 
but real amelioration of the social condition of the 
toAvn. The tonnage of ships entering and clearing 
from the port rose from 640,000 in 1816 to 8,385,000 
in 1875 ; the area of Jthe dock-estate was multiplied 
sixfold in the same period, and the length of the 
dock-Avall rose from miles to 5^ miles ; the jiopn- 
lation rose from 100,000 in 1816 to 493,000 in 1871 ; 
and though this figure includes certain growing 
suburbs later included in the city, it does not 
include the toAvns of Bootle and Birkenhead, Aihicli 
became independent municipal boroughs in 1869 
and 1877 respectively. Tlie character of the port 
was transformed by tbe application of steam to 
sea and land transport, which nloric rendered pos- 
sible the marvellous growth of this period The 
first railway, that between Liverjiool and Man- 
chester, was opened in 1830. The first steamboat 
seen in the Mersey was in 1815, and although 
steam-power was for some years used only for river- 
traffic, in the thirties it began to be applied to 
the coasting and Atlantic trade. In 1840 the 
Canard Company began its regular services to 
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New York, and thin may l)e said to be the be- 
ginning of tlie series of ‘liners,* sailing to a fixed 
time-table, whicJi have become the main feature 
of Liverpot)! trade. During this period the town 
had a very l)ad jeputation ; it was known as ‘ the 
black Hj)oL on the Mersey,’ and in 1874 the Times, 
commenting on its social condition, coubl say that 
‘ Liverpool is a town whose leading inhabitants 
are neglig<*nt of their duties as citizens.’ This was 
not (piite just, for the conditions were \inusually 
dilhcult, and mucli had already been done. The 
unreformed council before 1885 had widened all 
the main thoroughfares in the centie of the town. 
A series of fine public buildings had been erected : 
a domed (iustom-houHc in 182fi, St (George’s Hall, 
one of the noblest of modem buildings, in 1854, a 
city library and museum in 1850, an art gallery in 
JS73, two big public secondary schools in 1835 and 
1843. A new water-supply, drawn from reservoirs 
at Rivington, was ojiened in 1857. The leforined 
corporation of 1835 had remodelled the poliiic- 
systom, drained every part of the town, and ac- 
(piired, by the three Iluilding Acts of 1842, 1840, 
and 1801, powers of regulating buildings and of 
demolishing insanitary property, which were in 
advance of the poweis possessed by any other Eng- 
lish town. The closing of cellars and the demoli- 
tion of courts and allciys was proceeding steadily, 
if slowly. In 1808 three large ]iarks were acquired ; 
there had hitherto been scarcely any public, places 
of recniation. Livtupool was still an ugly and 
unhealthy place in 1875, but it was improving. 
'J’ho period from 1875 to the present day has been 
the most Cl editable in the history of Liverpool. 
While wealth has increased even more rapidly 
than before, in all the arts of civilisation a remark- 
able advance has been made, until Liveijiool now 
ranks among the handsomest, best governed, and 
most progressive of modern cities. Tlie population 
of the whole urlian area, of which the town-hall is 
the centre, has nearly doubled, 'liie area subiect 
to the municipal authorities has been increased by 
successive enlargements from 5000 acres in 1875 to 
21,000 acres in 1023. The extraordinary expansion 
of trade is dealt with below ; but it may be noticed 
that neither the rapid giowth of tin; trade of other 
nations, nor the oiiening of the Manchester Ship 
(’anal and the development of other Knglish ports, 
seems to have done anything to retard the progress 
of Liverpool. In 1875 the total value of the im- 
ports ami exports of Liverpool was £184,(X)0,000, 
in IS120 it had reached tiie enormous figure of 
£1,000, 000, 000. At the same time the external 
aspect of the town has been greatly improved. 
Nearly all the principal streets have been rebuilt, 
and many of them have been widened. Attention 
has latterly been paid to tin; outskirts, the more 
modern suburban roads are broad and tree-planted, 
and a wide boulevard, known as the t^neeirs Drive, 
has been constructed round the whole of the out- 
skirts. New parks and garden* have been c)eate<l 
both in the outskirts and in the heart of the city ; the 
worst slum areas have been svvejit away, and the erec- 
tion of model dwellings under corporate control has 
been undertaken on a scale unknown elsewhere ; 
there are now over 26(M) dwellings under the control 
of the corporation. Seven large public secondary 
schools have been established or taken over by the 
corporation, apart from the elaborate provision of 
elernenl ai y and technical schools, and there are ten 
branch libraries. A cheap and efficient tramway 
system has rendered possible a wider distribution of 
the population, and contributes lij,rgely to the relief 
of rates. Since 1 874 the licensing bench has followed 
a systematic policy of reducing licenses, and the 
number of licensed houses has f.illen .steadily. In 
191 1 a remarkable system of organisation for the 
dock-labour of the port was instituted, which is 


expected largely to reduce the amount of surplus 
casual labour and of unemployment. In 1 880 Liver- 
pool became an episcopal see, and in 1903 the erec- 
tion of a cathedral, destined to be the largest iir 
England, was commenced. In 1881 a university 
college was founded, which in 1903 was raised to 
the dignity of an independent university. All 
the changes of the last fifty years have combined 
to transmrm the character of the town. Still a 
cramped, uglj^ and sordid commercial town in 1875, 
it has become a handsome and well-built city„ 
equipped with all the apparatus of civilisation. 

Trade. — Liverpool has few important industries. 
In recent years the port has become one of the 
principal milling-centres of the world, and im- 
inen.se llonr-mills are located immediately beside 
the berths of the corn -ships, especially on the 
Rirkenhead side of tlie river. The mannfaclnre 
of tobacco, of which Livei pool is the chief importing 
port, is c.arried on on a large scale ; sugar-refin- 
ing is still carried on, though it is less important 
than it u.sed to be ; such shipbuilding as the port 
conducts is housed on the Chesbiio side of the 
Meisey ; there are some chemical and engineering 
works ; there is a considerable manufacture of 
matches ; the huge soap-works at Port Sunlight 
are within the limits of the port ; and there are 
some minor industries. But it is the transport 
trades, and above all shipjdng, which give their 
main occuipation to the immense population of 
Mersey -.side. 'I’he only rival of Liverpool as a 
ship-owning centre is London, but Liverjtool is imr 
excellence the port of ships of very large tonnage ; 
the average siz(! of a Liverpool ship is twice as 
large as the average size of a London ship. 1’liese 
ships ply to every part of the world, and it is esti- 
mated tliat one out. of every ten shins in the world 
hails from Liverpool. Liverpool is beyond rivalry 
the chief port for the ex])Oit of British products, 
and slio has the main shar(i in the traffic with 
British possessions, and geneially with the tians- 
oceaiiic as <li8tiiict from the European world. By 
far the most important single item in this vast 
traffic is the cotton trade. Next in order come, 
among imports, dead meat, corn and cereals, india- 
rublier, wool, live animals, copi)cr, timber, tobacco, 
and sugar— all foodstufls and raw materials ; and, 
among exports, iron and steel manufactuies, 
woollen manufactures, machinery, linen manufac- 
tures, chemicals, china and cartheinvare, and haid- 
Avare. But practically every commodity known to 
commerce can be seen on the wharves and in the- 
warehouses of Liverpool. 

Docks. — The dock-system, which is the greatest 
pride of Liverpool, has been since 1857 under the- 
control of the Mersey Docks and Haibour Board, 
a body of 28 members, 4 of whom are ajipointecl 
by the Mersey Conservan^ Commissioners, and 24 
}>y payers of dock dues. Li 1857, when this Board 
was first constituted, the line of docks extended 
for 5 miles along the Lancashire shore ; their 
water-area amounted to oaci 192 acres, and llieir 
lineal quayage to about 15 miles. The Dock 
Board has added a number of new docks, hut its 
main work has been the reconstruction of the 
whole system to meet the needs of large steamers, 
which were only in their infancy in 1857. The 
length of the line of dock.s is now about 7 miles ; 
the water-area was in 1918 6(X) acres, and lineal 
quayage over 36 miles. The Board has also- 
created a large number of graving-docks, suitable 
for vessels of all sizes and types ; it has since 1 890 
dredge<l the main channels of the river so as to 
make them practicable for the largest vessels at 
all states of the tide ; it has erected a series of 
great warehouses for special purposes, among which 
may he noted the grain -elevators on both sides 
of the river, and the colossal tobacco-warehouse. 
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•whose 14 floors iiave an area of 36 acres ; and it 
lias repeatedly enlarged the landing-stage (the 
jmost cnaratiteristic feature of modern Liverpool, 
l>egvin in 1847), until it is now a vast floating 
platform, 2478 feet long by 80 feet broad, sup- 
ported on some 200 pontoons, rising and falling 
with the tide, and eonrieeted with the river-wall by 
■eight hinge<l bridges, and a floating bridge for the 
heaviest cart-trafhc. The landing-Htage accommo- 
dates at once river-ferries, coasting-steamers, and 
■the largest liners. Immediately behind it is the 
Pier Head, an open place, which may be called the 
portico of Liverpool ; here, on the site of one of 
the earliest <lock8, filled up in 1900, stand the 
palatial ollices of the Dock Hoard. 

The Municipal it i /. — The Inverpool City Council 
'Consists of a lord mayoi-, 37 alderimm, and 112 coun- 
cillors, representing the 35 wards ii\to which the city 
is divided. 'I'he immense annual expenditure of 
the city is provided for by the income of the cor- 
l>oiate estates, which are among the largest, if not 
actually tlie la7’gest, owned by any English town, 
by tlie j)rodu(!tive services, and by the rates. There 
a, re three distinct ])ooi-law authorities, the area of 
one of which extends laiyond the limits of the city. 
Th(‘y maintain three large workhouses. 

The -University (Jollege, Li\eipool, 

•ohl aim'd a charter in 1881, and began its work in 
18S2 in a disused lunatic asylum, with (5 chairs, 2 
bu'tuieships, and a total capital of undei £10d,0b0. 
in 1884 it- was admitted as an alfiliated college of 
the V^ic.toria University, Mamdjester. Its students, 
its resomces, and the public recognition of its 
usefulness grew so rapidly that in 1903 it applied 
for and obtaimsl a chartc.r as an irnle^ieiident 
university, and now ranks next after Manchester 
among the modern Knglisli universities. Its 
students now number about 2300. Maiidy diawii 
fiom the Liv<*rpo(d district, the student-body also 
includes lejireseiitatives of most foieigii countries 
ami IJritisli colonies. The students are elaborately 
organised in a self -governing guihl of iindci- 
graduat-es, which has its headijuarters in a hand- 
some stmhmts’ union or club. Some of the special 
.schools of the univeisit-y have earned a wide repn 
tation, smii as the Institute of Arclueology, with 
4 chairs, and valuable collecf-ions, wliich .sends out 
fretimmt aK'hicological (n\j)edilions, and the School 1 
of Tro]>ic,al Medicine, with 3 chairs ami a huge | 
special laboratory, which has sent out many scien- 
tific e.xiiedi lions to investigate the })lagues of 
tropical regions. The buildings are oxteusive ami 
convenient, but cannot pretend to any dignity of 
aspect. They stand in a poor quarter, near tlie 
crown of the rhlge behind the central part of the 
cit 3 ^ By accident ratlier than design they foim the 
central point in a line nearly two miles long, on 
or near which staml almost all the priiicijial educa- 
tional institutions of the city— seven or the chief 
secondary schools, a training college for teachers, 
the school of art, a large gymnasium, a medical 
clul), and most of the principal teaching Jio.spitals. 
The university is governed by the king as visitor, 
by a chancellor, two pro-chancellors, a vice-chan 
cellor, bv a court, a council, an academic senate, 
five faculties, and a convocation of graduates. 

Ecclesiastical . — Liverpool has been since 1880 the 
•see of a bishropric, wliich has jurisdiction over 
•South-west Lancashire from Southport to Warring- 
ton. In*1880 an endowment fund of £100,000 was 
raised. In 1903 the foiindation-stone was laid of a 
new cathedral, of which the first section was opened 
in July 1924. It will, when completed, be the 
Bargest in England, 584 feet long by 198 feet broad 
(at the widest point) ; the vault of the nave will 
be 116 feet high, and the central tower 260 feet 
high. The catliedral stands in a dominating posi- 
tion on the hill behind the central part of the city, | 


and will be visible from all parts of tlie river. The 
design, by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, is Gothic, but 
does not reproduce the style of any particular period. 
Of the many Anglican churches in Liverpool, the 
mediasval church of St Nicholas, at the Pier Head, 
dates from 1356, but was rebuilt in the 18th 
and early 19th centuries. Liverpool is also a see 
(since 1913 archiepiscojial ) of the Homan Catholic 
Church, which has a modest pro -cathedral. The 
Homan ('atholic population is very large, owing 
to the gi-eat number of Irish residents. There 
are about 170 Nonconformist churches and chapels, 
3 synagogues, a large Creek church, a Cerman 
chuich, ami a Swedish chinch. (Biarilies are very 
numerous, and generously supporleil. Pei haps 
owing to the needs of its population, Liverpool 
has been a pioneer in many charitable works 
— the first school for the blind, the first child - 
protection society, the first society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, tlie first ]>olice.ai(led 
clothing system for children trading in the streets, 
and the first district nursing-organisation started 
in Liverpool. 

See Picton, LivcrjxxA Municipal Records (2 vols.), 
Mevtortals of Liverpool (2 vols.); Baines, Listorii of the 
ttoimnercc ami Toivn of Liverpool ; Kanisay Muir, His- 
tory of Liverpool, History of Municipal Oovernmrnt in 
Jnverpool, luid article ‘Liverpool’ in Victoria History 
of Lancaster (vol. iv.) ; Annual Rcpoits of the City 
Trca.surer, the Chief t-onstable, and tlie Medical Officer 
of Health. 

Liverpool, HopEirr Banks Jenkinson, 
Eakl OF, sl/atesnian, was born 7th June 1770, the 
son of the first Earl (1727-1808). HeAvas ediieufed 
at the Charterhouse and Christ (’linrch, Oxford, and 
entered parliament in 1791 as nietnber for Hye, 
Like his father lie was a Toiy, but with Liberal 
ideas on trade and finance. In 1794 he became a 
iiiemhcr of the India Board, and in 1801 foreign 
secretary in the Addington ministry, when ho 
negotiated the uiqiojmlar treaty of Amiens. In 
1803 he was created Lord Hawkesbury, and on 
Pitt’s return to power lie went to the Home Office, 
as it was tliouglit desirable he should continue to 
leail the House of Lords. On the death of Pitt 
he Avas invited to form an administration, but 
declined in consequence of the schism in the Tory 
party. In 1807, lioAvever, he again took the Home 
Oflico, under the Duke of Portland, and next year 
succeeileil his father as Earl of LiAcrpool. In l*ei- 
ci'val’s ministry of 1809 he Avas Secretary for War 
and the Ck)lonies, and in this capacity Avas charged 
Avith jiusillanimitv in connection Avith the I’enin- 
Hular war. After the assassination of Perceval in 
1812 Lord Liverpool formed an administration 
Avhich it was predicted Avould not last for six 
months, but which in fact existed for nearly fifteen 
years, and then fell only through the illness of the 
fireniier himself. The first ten years of the Liver- 
jiool ministry (1812-22) have been severely criti- 
cised. The partition of Saxony, the abandoninerit 
of Poland, the union of Holland and Belgium, the 
Austrian establishment in Italy, the alleged 
connivance of England in the suppression of the 
revolutionary agitation in Naples, the mismanage- 
ment of the finances, the increase in the duty on 
foreign corn, the coercive measures adopteil for 
dealing with discontent in England, are all pointed 
to as so many proofs of the incapacity or aespotic 
sympathies of the English government of this 
period. Lord Liveimool himself Avas a Free Trader, 
and regarded the Corn LaAV of 1815 os merely an 
experiment ; and Avhen he was joined by Huskisson 
and Canning he began to liberalise the tarilY. He 
also desired to retain a portion of the property tax, 
which would have obviated the necessity for fresh 
taxes ; and, as it only affected men with incomes of 
upwards of £200 per annum, its retention Avould 
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have been a distinct boon to the working-classes. 
But Whigs and 'foiios alike opposed it. Notwith- 
standing the l)liinder of the sinking fund, Lord 
Liverpool’s linancial policy generally was of a 
sound and enlightened ehavactev ; and his adinin- 
istiation was an economical one. As a states- 
man, his chief title to reniembranoe lies in the fact 
tlint he united the old and the new Tories at a 
critical janiod, and in a manner which neither 
Canning nor Wellington could accomplish. On 
17tli Febi uary 1S27 he was stricken with apoplexy, 
but he remained nominally prime- minister until 
A]>ril, when (banning formed a new government. 
He died 4tli Decern lier 1828. See the Life by 
C. D. Yonge (3 vols. 1808). 

Llvcr-rot. See Fluke. 

Liverworts, or Hkuatic;e, are llowerless 
plants having afhnity with mosses, but comimnily 
of lower organisation, tln^ two groups togctlun- 
forming the <livisi(ui Ibyopliyta, a name wliitdi 
implies that its members are typically ntoss-like. 
The vernacular appellation is duo to some of tin* 
species, such as of Marchant.ia or < ’onoccj)haluin, 
having in the past l)eon used medicinally foi livei 
complaints; tiie lobed t-liallns bearing a .supposed 
resemblaneo to i.Ik* lobed liv('r was, on the liypo 
tlu'ses of fiiniililtKti cnruntur, rogai<Ied as 

an infallil)le reim;dy for diseases of that oigan. 
Hepatics, however, are of no medicinal nor direct 
economic utility. Compared with mosses, hepatics 
exliilnt/ fi far greater variation of the gametopliyte 
thallus, and the plant is always dorsiventral ; 
whereas in moss(;s, tlie leaves being Hrrang(‘d 
spirally on tlie axis, tlie plant has no np])or nor 



Lifc-liistory <tf Liverwort { Mitrchaidia pohnnorphn) 

1 and 2, ilovidojdiiK Lli.illiis , ’H, >.llovv^ Mn* cMp willi j;tniiinie; 
3, soel/Kiti across tliallns, hIkovimi^ luiritd-shaped stomata witli 
gromi cells in eliainlxn lielow, .uid nuicilaj^e cell on left; 4, 
antlioridiophoros ; b, development of antlioridia ; (>, antlicn- 
dinni nearly npe ; 7, .sperinatozoid ; 8, arcliogonjojihoro ; 9, Id, 
arehegonia before fortiliHatioii ; 11, 1^, 13, fertilised egg divul- 
ing ; 14, imniatiire.sporogonimi), con taming spore.H and elutors. 

lower side. None of the thalloid liepatics could he 
mistaken for a moss, although they might be con- 
founded with certain lichens, and the foliose or 
leafy liepatics which might be confused ^v^th moHses 
are readily distinguished from the latter by the 
following features: The hepatic jilant is nearly 
always more delicate in structure, and its rhizoids 
are mostly without septa ; its leaves are in two 
opposite rows, frmjueiitly with a third row of 
entirely diM'erent nmlcr leaves ; the upper-leave.s 
are often bilobed, find these as well as the under- 
leaves are freij^uently hilid or nniltilid, nearly always 
without midrib, nerves, or tliiekened border, and 
have cells which are regularly liexagonal and 
similar in different areas of the* leaf. The fertile 
hepatic differs again from the. moss in that its 
capsule has no oalyptra, because it always grows 
through the top oif the altered archegonial wall 
instead of carrying it up in the form of a cap ; it 
has no columella, out frequently contains elateis, 


which moss capsules never jmssess ; in dehiscence 
it usually opens from apex downwards simply by 
four vertical slits, a method rarely seen among 
mosses ; the product of spore germination is a small 
filamentous, discoid, or rudimentary protonema 
which is usually shorl lived, a niaiked contrast 
with that commonly produced by mo.sscs. 

The product of assirnilal.ion in the Hepatiem is 
not starch, but an oily compound of carbohydrate 
and proteid substances. 

The Bryojihyta are interesting not only from 
morphological, .systematic, and astlietic aspects^ 
but, forming as they do a stepping- stone from the 
lower, more aquatic and algal-likc Thallojihyta to 
the higlicr, more terrestrial and fern-like JTerido- 
phyla, they arc of great importance to Hu* .student 
of jilaiit-cvolntion. In tliis last icspcct the Hejia- 
tica*, being the less sjiecialised groiifi, aieof greater 
value than the mosses, for, while the lowest genera 
of liverworts are more or less aquatic and algal- 
like in both habit and simplicity in structure of 
(lie spore-bearing geneiation, the higher tyiies dis- 
tinctly forecast in each respect the nature of ihc 
lowei ferns, yet without tlmir comiilexity of ana- 
tomical structure. It must be understood that one 
of tb<! wide gulfs in tlio CAolntion of jilants haa 
been the step of adaptafion, in the case of both 
nutrition and sex, fiom the aquatic to the ter- 
restrial liahit, and it is because the Hepaticfe 
ajipear to occupy an island, so to speak, in tliis 
wide gulf that they attract the attention of the 
plant-evolntionist. 

l^'or onr immediate purpose the Hejiatica* may bo 
diviiled into the Thalloid and h'oliose groups. ’Phe 
formei includes all species lacking a ditleieiitja- 
tion into stem and leaf, wliile tliose of the latter 
nossesH these organs distinctly. Stem and leaf, 
liowever, arc in this case scarcely compaiable 
mor))liologicaIly with tliosi* organs of flouciing 
Jilants, liecan.sc the ordinary known hepatic plant 
IS really the gametopliyte oi se.v-{)rodiicing genera- 
tion, whose fertilised female cell grows into a 
sporophyte, or sjiore- jirodncing gem'iation, de- 
pendent upon the gamefophyte ioi its nutrition, 
ami for this reason called the siiorogoriinm. The 
ordinary flowering plant, on the, other liaml, is 
the sporojihyte, bearing and nonrisbing the inicro- 
scojiic lepresentatives of tho gametopliyte iijioii it. 
In the two elasses of jilants the function iif nutrition 
is, in fact, tiansjiosed, for, while the hejiatii; jdant 
is both nutritive and rejiroductive, bcaiing first its 
gametes and in duo season its sporophyte, in t he 
How'ering jilant nutrition is entirely allocated to- 
the sporophyte, which hears and feeds the re- 
jiresentatives of the gametojdiyte. Koasons for 
this inversion of function in the two classes of 
Jilants may be sought in tin* following among other 
cau.ses : First, tlie gamctojiliyteH of the lower class, 
by maintaining tlie.ir Hiiii|i!ic,ity of structure (a 
jilienomenon jiossibly due to .sex being the dominat- 
ing factor of their life), entirely faih'd to adapt 
thenisclve.s to terrestrial conditions of existence, 
their life being easy of maintenance in damp, liuniid 
places. The sporophytes, on the other hand, did 
ultimately succeed in making the evolutionary 
advances necessary for the harder life of drier 
habitats, a factor favouring the struggle being the 
advantage offered l>y the discharge of sjaires into 
the atmosphere for dispersal by air current.s. 
Secondly, tne abolition of a separate existence for 
the gametophyte generation w^as jirobably brought 
about by a transference of the essential process of 
meiosis (i.e. reduction of number in the chromo- 
somes in nuclei of reproductive cells) from the 
production ' of the asexual spores to that of the 
mother-cells of the gametes themselves, a process, 
of evolution again representing an advance from 
aquatic to terrestrial conditions. 
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The Thalloid or froiulose hepatics are reprcHentod 
on the one liaud hy the most simple forms, and on 
the other han<l hy those of the most coToplex 
organiHation. The genus Iticcia affords examples 
of the former, and the latter are exempli tied hy 
Marchantia, whhdi, indeed, notwithstanding iu 
thalloid nature, is one of the most complicated of 
all the genera of the TTcpatieic. 'I’ransitional foiins 
between thalloid ;uid toliose types are exhibited by 
such genera as Blnsia, Tossonibronia, Mctzgeria, 
&c. , belonging to the .Inngermanniaceie suhse- 
qnently disrnssed, and this interesting feature is 
exhibited hy no other group of plants. 

There are over 140 species of Kiccia flourishing 
on damp or wet soil, or in water. The thallus is 
lohed, tlie lobes usually being arianged in a rosette 
an imdi or less in diameter. It consists of simple 
cellular tissue stsveral cells thick, the colls being 
sometimes formed more compactly along the middle 
<;t a lolx!, thus simulating a inidrih. lthi/.oi<ls (i.e, 
hairs seiving as roots) and scales are given off from 
helow, while the ni))>er stratum of chlorojdiy lions 
cells IS provided with air spaces which may give 
the nliints a lieaiitiful crystalline ap[»earauce. As- 
similalion is (tarrif'd on hy the ujqier stratum of 
cells, and although simple air pore.s occur in some 
fi})eci(‘s, tni(‘ stomata are ahsont. 'I'he upper 
e]»idernial cells of many species are conical above, 
aiid may thus serve as lenses concentrating light 
with its syntlietic ]»owei’s on the chloroph> Ihnis 
tissue liolow. 'I'lie anlheudia and areliegonia are 
contained in clnimhers immersed singly in the 
tImJIns, and the iertilised I'gg produce.s a spoio- 
goiiiuin of I, In' simplest- form. This consists iik'K'Iv 
of a stalklesH, fbin walled capsuh;, which alwa;vs 
remains within its cliainber, and, of course, has no 
hanstoiium. 'J'luirci are no elaters, and the large 
spores when lipe are liberated from the decayed 
ap(‘x of the archegonial cavity. 

jMarchantia lias over sixty species, growing 
mostly in f'xtcnsive patcln's (»n soil and rock in 
damp places or even in water. One species oidy 
occurs in IJritain, viz. M. pohptiorpha, Avhich is 
fairly common, altlioiigliahsent fronnnanylocnlitii's. 
'rhes(' are commonly nincli larger plants than any 
spiicic's of liiccia, and the ii regularly lohed thallus 
has a complex structure. It is many cells thick, 
and, besides possessing a distinct inidrih, it is pro- 
vided with tissues tliirercnliated for specific func- 
tions, such ns ahsorjition, as.similation, and even 
with a series of cells Iniving broad pits, simulating 
those of iiigher ])lauts, for the storage and trans- 
location of water. These pitted cells during 
drought absorb water from the spongy t-Lssue above, 
Avliicli conse(jueiitiy contracts, making the upj)er 
surface concave ; this, bv closing the .stomata, 
checks the normally raphl transpiration and pre- 
vents the witliering of the plant. The chloro- 
jiliyllons assimilating tissue is contained in special 
chambers, above which are .situated the harrcl- 
sliaped stomata; these tofjether forming a com- 
plexity of structure peculiar to this and allied 
genera. Special mucilage-cells for water absorj*- 
tion also occur in the tliallus near the chambers. 
Asexual reproduction takes place by means of a 
copious supply of highly organised gemma}. These 
grow on minute stalks at the bottom of genirna?- 
cu])8, which are conspicuous objects on the thal- 
lus ; the genimre being blown or washed away, 
rapidly«grow into new plants. The closely allied 
Lunxilaria crttciata, a garden pest overgrowing 
flower-pots and damp paths, is well known to 
horticulturists, and is distinguished from Mar- 
chaiitia hy its crescent-shaped receptacles, the 
geinni 80 from which are its chief means of propaga- 
tion. The antheridia and archegonia of Mar- 
chantia are produced on the expanded apex of 
vertical umbrella-shaped organs known respectively 


as aMtheridio})hore8 and archogoniophores. 'i'ho 
former are undivided flat topped structures, having 
large antheridia in chambers on tlie upper side ; 
the latter, however, have the expanded top dec]>ly 
lohed, and bear archegonia in a groove on the lower 
side of each lobe. J'ht! antheridia, as in the ense 
of all Bryophyta, produce spiral and hiciliated 
snerniatozoias, which swim to the archegonia 
llirough the film of water caused hy rain or dew. 
'file fertili.sed archegoniji give rise to .spoiogonia, 
which when lipe ai(! short .stalked, hang down- 
wards, and contain besides the spores long spiral 
elaters. The latter, being hygroscopic, twi.st about 
in resjHuise to the varying atmospheric humidity, 
and tlms assist in ejecting the sjtoves from the 
hurst four-valved capsule, or in letuining them 
aeC4ndiug to external eouditions. The sjtorogoninm 
of Marchantia is ihuH a coinpaiatively sini})le one; 
the gameiophyte, on the othci hand. Inis at lained 
a complexity of structure icinaikable among the 
Bryophyta. This is entirely in coiitiadistinctioxi 
to Anthoceros, described hereinafter. 

'I'he sections to which belong Riccia and Mar- 
chantia muster between them some 300 sjiecies. 
Another section typified by Anlhoeeios has 120 
meinbers. hut more abundant are the dungei nuin- 
niac('ie, with about 3600 species. 'I'lie Inst aie 
natnially tlie most typical rlepatica', and an* tlie 
ino.st nunx'ions kind in this country, liaving rejire- 
sentatives in almost every suitable spot, fiom the 
maritime sandy-heatlis to tlie highest mourilaiii- 
top. 'I’his gieat giovij) of Jnngennanriiacen* is 
sometimes divided into two divi.sioiis — viz. Aria- 
crogyme and Acrogyna?. Tlie former do not ex- 
eee<l ,‘IWO species, mo.st of whi(d) are more or less 
fiondosc, am\ as the name implies, tlie female 
oi'g.'ins ar(‘ not apical ; the elongiition of a shoot, 
therefore, is not hindered hy their juoductiori. To 
this division belong Blasia, Fossombroiiia, Metz- 
geria, Monoclca, Pellia, and otheis, as well as the 
peculiar aquatic Kiella, w'liose tlialliis is not dorsi- 
yentral, hut is» unique in having the thinnoi leaf- 
like tiuirgiiial jiortion w'ound sjiirally around a 
central midrib. The Amogyrne, a.s tlie name 
suggests, product's archegonia at the apex of a 
shoot, whoso elongation is thus checked. About 
3300 species are included in this division, and the 
bulk of our native hepatics belong here, such as. 
Frullania, l.ophocolea, Scapania, Rlagiochila, ike. 

FruUanin Tamansvi grows in large reddisli- 
brown patches on rocks and tree-trunks in almost 
every hilly district, and will serve to illustrate the 
Jungermanniacete Acrogynax Its pi ostrate stems, 
one to three inches long, have a row of overlajipiug 
leaves on each side ; these, as in all similar hepat ics, 
are inserted obliquely on the axis and lie with their 
ujiper surface facing one way. These leax es possess 
basal under-lohes, which curve into a sac-like 
structure containing mucilage ; this substance, by 
absorbing water during rain or dew, acts as a 
reservoir to the plant in dry periods. Very few' 
hepatics, however, form modified under-lohes of 
this kind. Along the under side of the stem inns 
another row of smaller and slightly overlapping 
bifid leaves, termed amphigastria or under- leaves. 
With very few exceptions all the leaves of the 
Acrogynm are but one cell thick, and are natnrallj' 
ilestitute of stomata or pores, although they exhibit 
great diversity of shape. From betw een tlie leaves 
the stem, especially near its base, gives off 
numerous rhizoids. The antheridia occur in groupa 
of two or three at the base of modified leaves that 
grow on shoi*t lateral branches of the smaller male 
plant. The archegonia grow on a short hruiich at 
the apex of the main stem of the female plant, 
surrounded hy a number of modified leaves naiiiea 
as follows: The archegonial wall becomes the 
calyptra, which is surrounded by tVie perianth. 
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and tliis by the upper and lower involucral bracts, 
while the leaves surrounding the antheridia are 
called perigonial bracts. Both kind.s of sex organs 
are in this group of Hepatica3 often accompanied 
by hair-like or scale-like paraphyses. The sporo- 
goniutn of Fnillania is small and not very readily 
Found, so for the explanation of this organ another 
species, viz. Lophocolen euspidata, may be em- 
ployed. This plant grows in yellow-green patches 
on fallen timi»er, stumps, rocks, banks, &c. in 
almost every damp, shady locality. Its young 
sporogoiiium is surrounded by a large angular 
perianth, and this by numerous involucral bracts 
much larger than the ordinary leaves. It has a 
short stalk bearing an ogg-sliapcjd, dark-brown 
capsule containing spores and spiral elater.s. The 
base of the stalk has a well-formed haustorium, 
which penetrates the stem of the gametophyte. 
When the capsule is ripe it is pushed out from 
among the bracts bv a longitudinal expansion of 
the colls of its stalK through the imbibition of 
water to a dozen or more times their previous 
length. The capsule opens ])y four longitudinal 
slits into four segments or valves, and then the 
liberation of the spores begins. The opening of 
the caj)sule is due to the drying and conse(|uent 
contraction of the cells of its wall. This biings 
about a t(uision causing a rupture of cells along 
the sites of weaker resistance aflbnled by the four 
linos of dehisceuoe, for which purpose prej>aration 
was made at a very early stage in the development 
of the capsule. 

Many speeios of the dungermanniacea^ multiply 
asexual ly by gemmae These are commonly ])ro- 
duced by cells or groups of colls broakitig away 
from the margins of idie huives. Occa.sionally sucli 
gemuue are .so abundantly formed that the plants 
bearing them present a mealy apj)earanoe. Special 
gomiufe cups, as in Marchantia, are unknown in tins 
group, althongb Blasia provides its copious gemin;© 
with a long horn -like rocoi)ta(de, and a few 
other genera liave tlioir s[) 0 (!ial methods of pio- 
tection for the immature gemm.'c. In some 8])eeies, 
e.g. Metzgeria f areata, the gem line are leaf-like, 
while in others the leaves themselves, when broken 
otr, grow into new plants. Another common method 
of increase is for a young hrancli to die off behind ; 
becoming thus separated from the parent, it pro- 
diKios a new individual, and this in time a new 
colony. 

The jdant-evolutionist, however, turns his admir- 
ing gaze more particularly to the Anfhocerotacere, 
of which the genus Anthoceros, with over eighty 
species, may bo considered typical ; of these species 
BIX only grow sparingly in Britain. The lobed thalliis 
is somewhat betwixt that of Riccia and Marchantia. 
It is always of delicate texture and often almost 
semi-gelatlrious ; it also exhibits analogy if not 
affinity with certain green Alga^ in that its cells 
ossess but a single chlorojilast. The sporogoiiium, 
owever, is more highly developed than that of 
any other group of Hepaticic.. I’liis gouiis, there- 
fore, jn-esents interesting features in the possession 
of a degrailed tballus (gametophyte) a.ssociated 
with a spoiogonium of a very advanced type, thus 
forecasting a higher order of plant wliose sporo- 
goniuni is a sporophyte living on soil, air, and light i 
as a being independeijt of its gametophyte. The 
Anthoceros sporogonium is a narrow, elongated 
struc.ture, one to two inches long, possessing at its 
base a large haustorium, which may even pusli tiny 
rhizoids into its gametophyte. A very short stalk 
becomes irnperc^tibly differentiated into a long 
linear capsule. The latter has a central columella 
similar to that of certain mosses, from which the 
capsule wall splits gradually in two parts from the 
apex downwards as the spores slowly ripen. With 
the spores are a number of sterile non-spiral cells, 


which serve as elaters of a degenerate kind. This 
sporogoiiium also exhibits a unique feature among 
hepatics, in that it is not altogethei devoted to 
spore formation and distribution ; for it possesses 
a system of chlorophyllous assimilating tissue pro- 
vided with stomata simulating the form of those 
on the leaves of flowering-plants. Here, then, is 
a sporogonium ripening and liberating its spores 
slowly and successively from its apex down- 
wards; this function being at least partially 
subordinate to the process of carbon assimila- 
tion, in proof of which its life continiK's even after 
the spores have been shed and its gametophyte 
withered. Imagine the tiny rhizoids of the liaus- 
toriiim growing through the tissues of the gameto- 
phyte into the soil, or, perlia]>s like a fern embryo, 
producing new ones for that purpose. Such i hizoids 
won hi draw nutrient solutions from Ihc soil, and 
the cells would puss it up to the chlorophyllous 
( issue, where, under the stimulus of eneigy derived 
from the sun, the chemical coinpoumls from the 
soil mixed with those iinl)il)(!(l from tlie aii would 
become transformed into cavhohyil rates and pio- 
teids — food for the maintenance of the plant and 
its oflspring. The stimulus of hunger is the hnsis 
of many evolutionary advances, and its satisfaction 
makes great demands ujiori the ingeiiuily of Natun*. 
‘The more we have, the more ^ve want,’ is an oJil 
adage verifled by daily experience not only among 
men, hut with animals ana plants loo. The life of 
the lowest organism.s is mainly concerned with 
reproduction, the organism being, in tiiilh, little 
more than a sex cell ; hut as we ascend the scale 
of beings, .so jirogiessively do we liiHl the rejoo- 
d active jihase becoming snboidinat(> to the 
nutritive. 'I’his victory of the feeding jdiase over 
tlie reproductive, togi'ther with the eoiicomitant 
and continuous reaching out for food, has lieen, 
and still is, one of the great factors in organic 
evolution. Hunger then is, so to speak, one of the 
gieatest inventions the world has seen. (.1 ranting 
the premises of the foregoing clauses, one can 
readily imagine the sjxuogonium, feiding the 
.stimulus of an increased food-supply, would stiive 
for more. In this struggle the absorptive and 
assimilative organ.s would incri'ase in size and 
power. The stalk, to pass the sap more leadily, 
would elongate and partially thicken ci'rtain of 
its cells, which in the evolutiomiry progress of 
gciimations woiihlhcconic elementary wood vessels 
extending through the body wherever lequired, as 
may be found in Marchantia. The green assimi- 
lative tissue would, in responsi* to tlie inci cased 
supply of sap, increase ami grow into lohes wore 
or less leaf-Iike, that form fulfilling Tsiatiire’s con- 
stant aim of providing the utmost power and ability 
with the least space and tissue. ISo in this elemen- 
tary and acknowledged manner the slightiist in- 
crease or other alteration in the form and function 
of one oigan would, as fiom common experience 
we know, have an immediate direct or indirect 
effect in modifying other oigans. 'J’he reader, 
however, must he reminded that such ideas are 
partially speculations, for no liotanist has ever 
discovered a tiansitional form of sjiorogonium of 
the kind imagined. But such a theory is more 
than mere scientific guessing, because it has a basis 
of fact. And who shall he hold enough to gainsay 
that such was at least one of Natuio’s ways by 
which the sporophyte became inducted iVito the 
old, old, barren world as dominant partner in the 
alternation of the generations of plants ? 

During the dry summer of 1911 forest fires de- 
stroyed considerable areas of timber and heath 
near Blairgowrie in Perthshire, after which for the 
first year practically nothing grew on the burnt 
soil. Then several kinds of mosses and the Mar- 
chantia polynxorpTut nppeared and flourished in 
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«ncli extraordinaiy profuaion for two or three years, 
that when walking among them on a dry day in 
late spring one’s shoes and stockings were browned 
i)y the dusty spores. Suhsequently other vegeta- 
tion, such as grasses, sedges, scirpus, broom, &c. 
began to appear, and then tlie Bryophytes rapidly 
diininishea This example seives to illustrate the 
part taken by ceitain members of the Biyoi»hyta 
in the colonisation of new ground sufliciently damp 
for their existence. 

Upon consideration of the delicate structure j)f 
the Hepatica;, as well as of the habitats in which 
they commonly grow, one would scarcely expect 
to find good and abundant fossils of them preserved 
in the rociks as records, however brief, of their past 
history. In the first case their fragile tissues ivould 
■doubtless decay before fossilisation could take 
place, and, secondly, the sites where they usually 
flourish are not such as would be likely to yield 
fossils. As fossils, hepatics are consequently scarce, 
and many imf)ressions and casts supj)Osed by S(»me 
to represent tlieir remains cannot t)e relied upon 
as being such, ('ertain thalloid Hepaticae have, 
however, been distingnislied from Jurassic rocks as 
wad] as from those of more recent origin. But it is 
in the Oligocene ambers of North (lermanj" that tin* 
most pel feet remains of hepatics liavi^ been f<mnd, 
tin' plants having been embalmed in the fluid 
lesinons substance and thus beautifully preserved. 

The following works should he consulted : W. Hooker, 
Jh'itiah Jinif/rrvHiv'tiia; ; JVl. V. Cook, Hamlhook oj 
lirithh Hepatierr ; TI, W, Lett, Hcpntic.s of the Jlnhfh 
Jti/anxJs; W. H. Pearson, The Hepatieer of the Jtritinh 
2 vols. ; S. M. Macvicar, 7Vie Student's IhimlhooK 
of /Sritish He]Hitie.a\ The iJisln'hution of Hepuitca' in 
Sen/hmd ; 1). H. CHinpt)ell, Masses mui Ferns ; K. (^oclx l, 
(till lines of ClasHfication aiul SpeeniL Morpholopu of 
Jdi'nts, Or<}(ino(p’apk>i of Plants, 2 vols. ; W. Hofmeistei, 
(hi the Jhf/her Ci-i/jitopanna ; V. .Schiflner, in Englcr 
and I’raiitl, PJfnnzenfamilien ; H. lA'itgcb. Ifntersaeh- 
nia/eii liber die Lehermoose, (5 vols. See ax'ticles Moshks, 
Flunh, Generations (Alternation of). Evolution, 
St’ORE, &c. 

Livery (through the French from Lat. liberart, 
‘to deliver’), a word derived from the custom 
which prevailed under the Merovingian and Car- 
lovingian kings of dedimrinq 8i»lendid habits to 
the members of their households on great festivals. 
In tin' days of cliivalry the wearing of livery was 
not as now confined to domestic servants. T’he 
duke’s sou, as page to the prince, wore the jnince’s 
livery, the earl’s son bore the duke’s colours and 
batlge, the son of the esquire wore the livery of 
the knight, and the son of tlie gentleman tliat of 
the esquire. Cavaliers wore the livery of their 
mistresses. 'I’iiere was also a largt! chuss of armed 
retainers in livery attached to many of the more 
powerful nobles. The livery colours of a family 
are taken from their armorial hearings, being 
generally the tincture of the field and that of the 
principal charge, or the two tinctures of the hold 
arc taken insteail where it has two. They are 
taken from the first quarter in case of a quartered 
shield. These same colours are alternated in the 
‘ wreath ’ on which the crest stands. The royal 
family of England have sometimes adopted colours 
varying from the tinctures of the arms. The Plan- 
tagenets had scarlet and white ; the House of York, 
murr^ and blue ; white and blue were adopted by 
the Hqpse of Lancaster ; white and green by the 
Tudors ; yellow and red by the Stuarts, and by 
William III. ; and scarlet and blue by the House 
of Hanover. An indispensable part of the livery 
in former times was the Badge (q.v.). 

The freemen of the 76 city guilds or corporations 
which embrace the different trades of London are 
called liverymen, because entitled to wear the livery 
of their respective companies. In former times the 


wardens of the companies used yearly to deliver to 
the Lord Mayor certain sums, twenty shillings of 
which was given to individuals who petitioned for 
the money to enable them to procure sufficient 
cloth for a suit, and the companies prided them- 
selves on the splendid appearance which their 
liveries made in the civic train. Till the Reform 
Bill in 1832, the liverymen had the exclusive 
privilege of voting for memliers of parliament 
lor the City, The twelve chief corjiorations are 
the Mercers, Grocers, Drapers, Fishmongers, Gold- 
smiths, Skinners, Merchant Tailors, Haberdashers, 
Salters, Ironmongers, Vintners, and Clothworkers. 

Liviiig^stou. See Guatemala. 

Livin^lCstoil, an eminent American family, 
descende<l lineally from the fifth Lord Livingston, 
the guardian of Mary Queen of Scots, and from 
his grandson, the Rev. John Livingston (1603' 
72), minister of Ancriim in Teviotdale, wJio was 
banished for refusal to take the oath of allegiance 
to Charles II., and from 1663 was pastor of t he 
Scots kirk at Rotterdam. Ilis son Robert was 
horn at Ancnim in 1654, went to America in 1673, 
settled at Albany, and received a grant of a \ast 
tract of land, which he had erected into the manor 
and lordshi}) of Livingston. He died in 1725. 
One of his grandsons was Philip Livingston (ITIb-’ 
78), who sat in the first Continental congress, 
and was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Indepen<lence. Anothi'i- vas William Livingston 
(1723 90), the ‘ Don Quixote of the Jerseys,^ who 
w'as the first governor of New .Jersey (1776-90), 
and <!ons|ucuous for the energy and ability of his 
administration. The most (listinguislu'd of the 
family, liowevc’* were the brothers I’ohert R. and 
Edward Livingston, great-grandsons of the first 
Roliert. 

Robert K. Livingston was bom in New York 
city, 27tli November 1746, graduated at King’s 
(now Columbia) College in 1765, and Avas adniittc<l 
to the bar in 1773. Sent to congress in 1775, lie 
W'as one of the five members of the committee 
charged with draAving up the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Whmi the constitution of the state of 
Ncav York Avas settled he Avas appointed chancellor, 
a dignity he retained till 1801. He Avas tlnm sent 
to Paris as minister plenipotentiary, and (with 
Monroe) negotiated the cession of Louisiana to 
the Unite<l States. He enabled Fulton to construct 
his first steamer, and introduced in America the 
use of sulphate of lime as a manure, and the 
lueriuo sheep, and in many other Avays distin- 
guished liimself as a national benefactor. He died 
on 26th February 1813. There is a biography by 
F. De Peyster (New York, 1876). 

Edward Livingston, jurist and statesman, was 
horn at Clermont, New York, 26th May 1764, and 
graduated at Princeton in 1781. Ho M'as called 
to the bar in 1785, and soon obtained an extensive 
practice. He had spent his youth among the 
tounders of American independence, all of Avhoin ho 
had known as visitors of his father — a justice of the 
XcAV York Supreme (kiurt — and he at once attained 
.1 prominent position. He sat in congress from 1795 
to 1801, when he became U.S. district attorney for 
Me Av York, and mayor of Nbav York city; hut in 
1803, OAving to the misappropriations of a subordi- 
nate, he found himself considerably in debt to the 
federal government. He at once lianded over his 
whole property to his creditors, threw up both his 
appointments, and r-Asolved to quit New York. 
Louisiana had just been annexed to the United 
States through his brother’s negotiations ; and in 
1804 he settled in NeAV Orleans, where he at once 
obtained lucrative practice at the bar. During the 
second war with England he was aide-de-camp and 
secretary to General Jackson : and from 1822 to 
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1829 he rf 3 proHente(l New Orleans in conOTess. In 
1823-24 Lr/in;C*^t‘>“ enn)l()yo(l in reducing to 
systein the rivil code of Louisiana — for which task 
his wide acquaintance with jiins[)rudence rendered 
him ]a*culjarly fitted. He was also commissioned 
to prejtare a new ciiminal code, and in a prelimin- 
ary t)cati>(3 he laid down the principles on which 
he Avas to jnocced. He proposed the abolition of 
the jMiniHhnienf. of death, and a j>enitontiary syshnn, 
which at onc(> drew general attention to his lahoui-s. 
His hook was repiinted in London, tianslated into 
French, and was very favourably received in 
England, France, and (Germany. His code of 
crimes and punishments was comjdeted, but not 
directly adopts!. Livingston was ele,ct(‘d in 1829 
to the Fnitcsl States senate, and in 1831 ap- 
pointed s(‘cie(ar\ of state. Two years hater he 
went to l^’iiuice as minister plenipotentiary, an<l 
succeeded in securing payment of the indenuiity 
on account of Fr(!nch spoliations. ILj died on 
23d May IK.%. See the Life by (h H. Hunt (New 
York, 1804). 

LivilljUfStone, David, missionary and traveller, 
Avas born at lilantyre in lianarkshire, 19th March 
1813, His parents, who weie in humble life, Aveie 
of devout and ex<implary character ; his father in 
particular being a great reader, especially of travels 
and missioiiaiy inte.lligence, and much intereste<l 
in th«i ent(‘rpriso of the 19th century. At the age 
of ten David heeamo a worker in a cotton -factory 
at Idanlyie, and continued m tliat laboiious 
occupation for fourt(!en y<^fus. His thirst for know- 
Icdgt* led him to read all that he couhl lay his 
hands on ; he used also to attend a night-class, 
after the long hours of the factory, foi the study of 
Liitin. The reading of Dick’s Philonuphy of a 
Future Sfute was not only the me.ans of a ]>robmnd 
iii'pression on his own mind, but. kindled the «lesire 
to devtge his lif(j as a missionary to the servic<‘ of 
Clirist. Deo])ly impressed with the advautag«3s of 
nubdical training to a missionary, ho lesolved to 
(;ualifv himself in medicine, as well as the other 
nttainments look<id for in a missionary. The 
London Missionary Society having accejded the. 
ofler of his services, he went (<3 London tocomplebj 
his studies. His fiist desire was to labour in 
(JluTia, l>ut, war liaving brf)ken out. betwe<‘n that 
country and (Jri'at Britain, this Avish could not be 
fuliilletl. 'The Bev. Kobert Moll'at’s visit at this 
time to England turned many hearts to Afiica — 
Livingstone's among the lest; ultimately he was 
apjMiinted to that field, and, having been ordained 
tm 20th November 1840, be set sail for Africa, 
reaching Jaittakoo or Kuruman, M()|]a.t's settle 
inebl , on 31st July 1841. 

Foi several years Livingstone laboured as a 
missionary in the Jlechuana country, at Mabofse, 
Chonuana, and Kolobcng, jdaces that were chosen 
by liim just liecanst; tliey were in the heart of 
heathenism. The conversion of Sech616, chief of 
the Bakwains, and several of his tribe was a great 
encouragement. liepulsed by the Boers in an 
effort to jdant native iniHsionanes in the Transvaal, 
he directed his steps northward, discovered Lake 
Ngarni, and found the country there traversed by 
fine rivers and inhabited by a dense population. 
His anxiety to btmefit this legion led finally to hks 
undertaking to explore the whole country Avest- 
wards to tlie Atlantic at St I’aul do Luanda and 
eastward to the Indian Ocean at Ouilimanc. Liv- 
ingstone had married at Mahot.se Mary, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. R. Moffat, and iioav lie found 
it necessary to send her, with their children, to 
England, that he might lie free for this vast ami 
perilous undertaking. To accomplish it occupied 
from 8th June 1852, Avhen he left Capetown, to 
26th May 1866, when he arrived at Quilimaiie. 
This journey Avas accomplished Avitli a mere handful 


of followers, and a mere pittance of stores, amid 
sicknesses and other bodily troubles, perils, and 
dlfliculties Avitliout number. But a vast amount 
of valuable information was gatliered respecting 
the country and its products, its geography and 
natural history, the native tribes, the regions that 
were favourable to health, and some great natuial 
Avonders, such as the Zambesi Falls. Livingstone, 
Imwcver, found that the London Missionary 8oci(‘ty 
Avcrc not willing that he should ho to so largo an 
extent an explorer, and .some time after returning 
to Britain he resigned his office as one of their 
iiiissionarieR. 

At home Livingstone Avas welcomed with extra- 
ordinary entluisiusm, receiving the acknoAvledg- 
mcnt^ find honours of scientific societies, univer.si- 
tics, town-councils, and other public, bodies in every 
quarter of tlub country. Tn addition to tliese tokens 
of honour the fifteen months sjxbiit at home were 
signalised by tlinie thing, s : the Avritingof his book, 
Miss inn t try '/'rtirrls ( 1857 ), AA'bi(!b Avas received Avitb 
the liveliest interest; bis visit to (bunbridge, av^ik- 
ening the enthusiasm of many of the students, and 
leading to the formation aftei Avards of the ‘ Uni- 
v<‘rHitie.s Mission and his appointnumt by Hei 
Majesty’s goA'(‘rnmeut as chief of an cxpi'ditlon for 
exploring the Zambesi and its tributaries and the 
regions adjacent. 

Un this expedition Livingstone set out on 10th 
March 1858. While successful in many ways, it 
led to not a little disappointment. Livingstone 
(ixplored the Zambesi, the Shire, and the Hovuma ; 
disco\(!ie<l lakes ShirAva and Nyasa. and came to 
a <l(*cid(‘d <!on(dnsion that Lake Nyasa and its 
neighbourhootl A\'as the best (ield for both com- 
iiKMcial and missionary opeiations. His disaji- 
pointments arose from the giievous defects of a 
stcjimcr sent out to liim by goveinmcnt ; fiom the 
ileath of comiades and liclpers, including Ids A\ife 
and Bishop Mackt.'ii'/ie ; fiom tlu'. abandonment of 
the Universities Mission; from tlie opjiosition of 
the Port uguese autliorities ; but mainly from the 
<listr(!SHing <liscoveiy that, encouraged by Bortu- 
gneH(‘ trailers, f lu; sbive-trade Ava,H (‘xtonding in 
the distiict, ami t.be sla ve-tradeis using Ids \eiy 
di.sc.overies to facilitate their infamous tratbe. 
length a despatch lecalling the oxiiedition Avas 
leceived, 2d July 1863. Idvingstoiie at Ids own 
cost, had brought out a noAv steamer, but s!ie 
could not be put on the lake. D(‘])ress(id though 
he Avas, he explored the northern hanks of Lake 
Nyfisa on foot.; then in his oAvn vessel and under 
his own .seamanship crossed the Indian Ocean to 
Bombay ; and after a brief stay there, returned to 
Biitain, re.-icliiiig Loiulon on 23d July 1864. 

At borne Livingstone had Iavo objects — to expose 
the atrocious deeds of the Portuguese slave- 
traders, and to find means of establishing a settle- 
ment for mis.sioiis and commerce somoAvhere near 
tlie head of the Rovuma, or Avliorevcr a suitable 
locality could be found. His second book, The 
Zambesi and its Tributaries (1865), Avas desigiuMl to 
further these olijiicts. Ho Avas again received Avith 
every <lemonstial.ion of honour and regard. A pro- 

! >OHal Avas made to him on the part of the Royal 
Ieograj)hical Society to return to Africa and settle 
a ilisputed question regarding the watershed of 
central Africa and tin* sources of the Nile. He 
said he Avoiild go only a.s a missionary, luxt Avas 
willing to help to solve the geographical problem. 
He set out in Auginst 1865, vih Bombay and 
Zanzibar. On 19tb Marcli 1866 he started from 
the latter place, first of all trying to find a suitable 
settlement, then striking AvestAvard in order to 
solve the geographical problem. Through the 
ill-behaviour of some of lus attendants a report of 
his death was circulated, but an expedition tieaded 
by Mr E. D. Young, R.N., ascertained that the 
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report was false. LivingsUme pressed westward 
amid innumerable hardships, and in 1867-08 dis- 
covered Lakes Moero and liangweolo. All the wliile 
he was doing what he could for the religions enlight- 
enment of tlie natives. Obliged to return foi rest 
to Ujiji, where he found his goods scpiandeied, he 
stnick westvvaid again as far as the river Jmalaba, 
thinking it niiglit possildy be the Nile, but far 
from eoi tain that it was not what it juovetl after- 
wards to be, the Congo. Returning after severe 
illness once more to Ujiji, lavingstone found 
11. M. Stanley there, who had been sent to look 
for him by the [uoprietor of the Nao York Herald. 
Rut no consideration would induce him to return 
home till he had made one more ellort to solve 
tin* geographical pioblem. He returned to Lake 
Rangweolo, but fcdl into wretched health. His 
sufleriiigs alway.s increasing, when he reache<l 
Chitambo’s village (Old Chitambo, now in Kho(le.sia) 
he V as obliged to giv«‘ in. On tiie morning of 
Ist May 1S78 he was lound by his attendants on 
his knees, dead. His faithtul })eopIe embalmeil his 
body as best they could, (iarried it amid.st the 
giealest [KMils to the shore, where it w'as jmt on 
boaid a liritish crulsei, and on IHtli April 1874 it 
wa,s l)urie<l in Wfistminstm Alibcy. Among the 
remains brought home were his LiLst JotirnaLs, 
brought down to within a few days of his death ; 
these wme imblished in 1874. Stanley suggesteil 
the name of Livingstoiu! for the main stream of the 
Congo (honoe the Baptist Mission on the Lower 
Congo was called the ‘ Livingstone Inlainl Mission ’), 
and Sir H. H. .lohiiston propos<id (hat pjii t of the 
hkistAfiican teriitory aciiuired by Britain in 1890 — 
the lower diainage area of the Zambesi— should be 
called Li\ingstone Land. 

)S(H) Professor 'baikio’s PersonaJ Life i>f Jhivid Livint/- 
Htonc (1880) ; tho short life by 'I'homas Hughes ( lK81)j ; 
Sir H. li. Johnston, LiriiKjatoiK’ and the J'Jrp/oru/ion of 
Oentnil Africa (!81)1); and addresses and ]»ubhcation3 
comuifted with Livnigstono’s centenary, celobrati d all 
ovoi the world in 1018. 

Livill$*:st01lia Mis.sion was l)a.sed on a sug- 
g(?stion made by Dr Livingstone tliat Lake Nyasa 
was the la'st i>osition for the eHtaI)lishment of a 
mission with a view to the annihilation of tlio 
Portuguese and Arab slav(!-ttii(le on the east of 
Afiic.i Its liist sett lemon t at Caju) Maclear at 
the sotil h end of the lake was abandoned in 1883 
for a lienlthier site at Bandawfe, half-way up the 
uest slioie. All expedition was eijuipped in 1875 
by the Free Cliundi of Scotland for establishing the 
mission Ikmo ; ami another station, called Blantyre, 
after Livingstone’s biithjdace, was planted in 1876 
bv the Established Cliurcb of Scotland in the Shire 
Highlands, within easy distance of the lake. Since 
1800 the country has been part of Nyasaland, 
or British Central Africa. Maize, cotton, cotfee, 
tol)ac(!o, and cliillies are grown ; and rubber, ground- 
nuts, and beeswax are collected and exported. 

Llvius. See Livy. 

Livius AlldroilicilS, the father of Roman 
dramatic ami epic poetry, was a Greek by birth, 
probably a native of Tarentuin, and was carried a 
.slave to Rome in 272 b.c., but afterwards liber- 
ated by hia master. He translated the Odyssey 
into Latin Saturnian verse, and wrote tragedies, 
comedies, and hymns after Greek modeks. Mere 
fragments are extant. See Latin. 

Livonia (Ger. Livland) was one of the 
three Baltic jirovinoes of Russia, lying between 
Esthonia and Courland. In the beginning of the 
13th century the principality was given to the 
Knights of the Sword, who in 1237 were merged 
in the order of the Teutonic Knights, and main- 
tained their sovereignty against the Archbishop 
of Riga, and again.st Sweden, Poland, Lithuania, 


and Rus.sia down to past the middle of tho 16th 
century. From that time Livonia was a hone of 
contention between Ikdaml, Sweden, and Russia, 
until its incorporation with the last-named in 1721. 
From the middle of the 10th century, and e.specially 
from 1881, the Russians made determined etlbrts 
to russify it. The pco|)lc were, in about equal 
numbers, Letts and Estlioiiians, with Gorman 
and Russian minorities. Accordingly, at ihe 
Ru.ssian i evolution the iiorMiern half became jnirt 
of Esthonia ( q.v.), while the soullnnn united with 
(’ouvland to form tlie republic of Lettland or 
J^atvia. The Livonians proper, a Finnic race 
akin to the Esthonians, have dwindled down to 
about 2400. 

Livorno. See LwiiiouN. 

Livre, the nuim; of an ancient French coin, 
den veil trom the ilomaii Ldirit. There weie livies 
of dillcHUit values, tiie most important being the 
k/rre Tournois (of Tours), wliich was considtned 
the standaid, and tin* I.irrc rarisis (ot I’ari.s), 
Avhich was equal (o live fourtlis of a. li\ le 'rournois. 
It was divided into 20 sous, each of 12 deniers. In 
170.5 the livie was sufiersinled by the franc (80 francs 
--81 livres 'rournois). — LiVRE was also the ancient 
French unit of weight, and was ecpial to about 1 lb. 
avoiidu])oiH ; the kilogramme (see Gramme) has 
taken its place*. 

Livy. 'I’lnrs Livrrs(59 n.o.-l? a.d.), Home’s 
gr(‘;iteat historian, was born, according to St Jerome, 
at Patavium (now Padua) in tho Venetian province, 
HI Julius Gic.sar’s liist consulship. Of a noble and 
wiMltliy family, be recei\'(Ml the usual education in 
I Indoiic and i)biiosophy, and on corning to Rome 
wa.s admitted to the court of August us. Inde- 
jiendont in (‘liaia<'t<“r and means, be lu'ver Hattered 
1 lie emperor like X’iigil and Horace, but, avowing 
bis prctciciici^ for tin; republic ()V(*r tIn^ monarcliy, 
he foresaw in the growth of luxury tin*, fall of the 
<‘nipir(!, and in the loss of freedom tlic end of Rome. 
He juaiseil Brutus and (.’assius and synijiathised 
with Pompey, at the same time stigmatising Cieero, 
an acecHsory to the murder of C.esar, as having got 
from Antony’s hiavoes only his (i(*sertH. Of tho 
great Giesar himself he doubted whether ho was 
more, of a curse or a blessing to the common- 
wealth ; and throughout bis Inslory he seems t(v 
have mentioned Augustus Init twice, and that inci- 
dentally — though in re\»ly to the Greek Timagenes, 
the detractor wliile the guest of Augustus, be says- 
that by restoring peae.e and allaying civil strife the 
emjieror had reinvigorated Rome to oNcreome a. 
thousand armies more formidable than the Mace- 
donian Alexander’s. Such friendship as they had 
for each other Livy and Augustus never lost — 
Augustus taking a lively interest in tho progress of 
Livy’s work, while Livy seems to have been still 
intimate enough at court to exhort the future 
Emperor Claudius (born 10 B.C.) to the study of 
history. Livy hail a son, also, it is believed, a man 
of letters, and a daughter married to Magius the 
rhetorician. He visited various parts of Italy — 
among them Carnjiania and the Neapolitan sea- 
board, and, probably in disgust at the abasement of 
tho senate and tlie cruelties of Tiberius, he returned 
to his native Patavium to die. 

Livy’s work, recording the history of Rome from 
her foundation to the death of Drusus, 9 B.C., was 
published in instalments, and compriseii 142 books, 
of which those from the llth to the 20th, and from 
the 46th to the 142d, have been lost. Of the 3& 
that remain the 4 Ist and 43d are imperfect. The 
last writer to notice the history as still entire is 
Priscian the grammarian ( 5th century ). Its volu- 
minousness, the labour and cost of transcription, 
and possibly the vindictive hatred of emperors, like 
Caligula, to its republican spirit, combined, it is- 
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•supposed, to lessen the number of copies, till those 
that survived must have perished in whole or in 
part, with such pagan lfl>rarie8 as Gregory the 
<iroat is known to ijave burned. The hope, re- 
newed at intervals, of recovering the lost l»ooks 
has never been realised, though false reports have 
got about from time to time ; the ‘ porioehjo,’ or 
summaries of the contents of each hook, composed 
in the wane of Koman literature, to <‘atalogue 
names and events for rhetorical purposes, liave all, 
Jiowevej', come down to »is, Ow\cept those of books 
1,% and 137. But what has been spared is more 
than enough to confirm in modern days the 
judgment of antiquity which jdaces Livy in the 
torefront of Latin writers. His impartiality, 
subject alwa^'s to a conviction just escajung 
Chauvinism that Koine morally and matei rally 
was the greatest ‘birth of time,’ is not less a 
note of his work than his veneration for the good, l 
the generous, the heioie in man. His style, save 
where the text still defies the commentator, is as 
nearly perfect as is compatible with his ideal of 
the historian. 'J’he narrative flows ileep and full, 
iKwv.y straying beyond it s banks nor growing turbid 
within them, ]»ictuiesqn<> on all due occasions, 
interesting and animated through historic tracts 
oHen dreary in themselvi's. Niebuhr found in hi.s 
rich, at times sombre, glow of colour another proof 
of his Venetian origin ; certainly for jiortraiture r.f 
character he is the Titian or historians. The 
fastidiou.s, possibly jealous, Asinius Kollio detected 
in his Latinity ajirovineialism redolent of Patavium, 
but latter-day scholars seek for thi.s ‘ Patavinitas ’ 
in vain — find, in fact, nothing more than the first 
faint streaks of the silver age rev(*aled in an occa- 
sional preference for poetic diction. His defects 
in the ‘fierce light’ of modern research are nioM* 
apparent to us than even to his conteniixmuies, Poi- 
investigation of facts he did not go far aficdd ; our 
■own Hume is not more of an arm-chair historian. 
He declined even at the instanci! of Augustus to 
verify an important inscription in the temjde of 
Jupiter I'eretrius, and he omitted to consult the 
epigraphs inscrihed in the temple of Diana on the 
Avmitine, the treaties concluded by Kome with 
Gabii and Ardea, even the Jcilian law which 
Dionysius examined with such pains. Accejiting 
history as jim'- art rather than as science, he was 
content to take his autharitii^s as he found them, 
and where they difl’ered to act tlie eclectic, guided 
In taste or predilection, "'t'et his work remains 
monumental, in spite of all the streaks in the 
nnuhle, and the modern leailer never fails to 
appreciate that impulse of the Spaniard from 
(lades who made a jiilgriinage to Kome just to see 
Livy, and having done so returned satisfied. 

'J'he bibli(igraj)liy accumulated round Livy is a library 
in itself. (ironoviiiH, JJrakenborcli, Kuddiman, Madvi;;, 
Akscliefski, Ilssiiig, Luchs, \Vci.ssenborn, Muller, Coccbia, 
and ^\■alteI^s and Conway have contributed iiiiicli to 
purify his text and illustrati' biB nitiainng. A good 
lOnglisb trantilation lias been begun by 15. O. Foster 
f 1919) ; uieritonous versions of jiarts of his history (that 
•of Church and lirodribb, for exanqde, Book.s xxi.-xxv.) 
liavo been publibhed, and there is a translation of the 
whole, in fine Elizabethan English, by Philemon Holland 
( ICOO), See Taine’B snr Tite Live ( IHfiO) ; the book 

by Capes on Livy in ‘ClasHical Writers’ (1H79) ; Soelcy’h 
introduction to his edition of Book i. ; and the intro- 
•duetion in Weissenborn’s edition re-edited by Muller 
<KK12). 

Lixiviation (Lat. liXy ‘ashes’), a term employed 
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and so separating them from the insoluble residue. 
Thus, wood-ash is lixiviated with tvater to dissolve 
out the carbonates of soda and jiotnsh from the 


insoluble parts. The solution thus obtained is 
call^ a lixivium y or ley. 

Lixquri, a thriving toivn in Ceplialonia, on the 


nearly 20 miles long. Pop. 6000. 

Lizard Point. 8ee Cornwall. 

Lizards {LacertUia), an order of reptiles occupy- 
ing a somewliat central position in that class. The 
body is usually well covered with scales, reaching 
a climax in the tubercles and spines covering tlie 
Au.stralian moloch, but very much reduced in the 
geckos and amiihisbfenas. There are generally fore 
and hind limbs, but either jtair may be lost, or 
both in such serpent-like forms tis the slow-worm 
{Avguis JragUis) and the ampliisluenas. Shoulder 
and liip girdles are always jnesenfc, in riulimeni at 
least. Unlike snakes, lizards have non-exiiansiblo 
mouths, and almost always movable eyelids ;ind 
external ear-openings. The teeth are fused to the 
jaws, not planted in sockets ; the protrnsible f ongne, 
broHil and short in geckos, agamas, and iguanas, 
long and terminally clubbed in chaimeleons, is in 
most lizards a narrow, worm-like, bifiil organ of 
(-ouch. There is a transverse cloacal aiautmc', a 
urinary bladder, ami a double C()}>ulat(*ry organ 
Most are oviparous, but a few — e.g. the slow- worm 
and our British lAiccrta {Zooiocd) vivipava — bring 
forth their young living. JJzards, though most 
abiiiidant in the tropics, and absent fiom veiy i*old 
countries, are virtually world- wide in disli ibution. 
There is one marine form, Orcorep/idluN (Anihl yrh g>i- 
chus) cristutus, fiom ilu; Caliijiagos ; mo^t of (lie 
rest are terrestrial. V'et the gec.kos climb on nx'ks 
and trees, the giant Varanidje are seiid-acjuatic, 
the amphisbmnas are subten anean, and tin' ai boreal 
dragons (Draco) take long swoops tliroiigli the air 
from branch to branch. The food generally con- 
sists of insects, worms, and similar small animals, 
hut some prey u])oii larger animals, and others are 
vi'gef/arian. Lizards are usually active, agih* ani- 
mals, beautifully and oftmi protectively coloured. 
They are not<'Worl.li.\ for brittleness in the caudal 
region, and for thtur power of reproducing lost tails 
or even legs. Among the most remai kahle forms 
may he noted the Geckos (ipv.) ; the large monitors 
(Xhiraiius), Avhieh attain a length of six leet, and 



(loiiiiiion Lizard {L<ircrta rirrpara). 


prey upon small mammals, birds, frogs, fishes, and 
eg^s ; tlie poisonous Mexican lizard, neloderma hor~ 
nautn, with large poison -gland and fang-like teeth ; 
the worm -like Amphishienas ; the Slow-woim, 
which illustrates so well the tendency lizards liave 
to break in the spasnis of capture ; the large Iguanas, 
which frequent tropical American forests, and feed 
on leaves and fruit ; the sluggish spiny ‘ Horned 
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Toads’ (Phiynosonia) ; the Atamaa, taking the 
place of the Iguanas in the Old World ; the h^ing 
Dragon (q.v.); the Australian frilled lizards (Chlamy- 
dosaurus), with a peculiar collar of skin ; the 
grotesque Moloch ; and the divergent Chanueleons 
( q. V. ). The unique New Zealand reptile, Sphenodon 
or liatteria, with its remarkable oersistent pineal 
eye, is to be regarded as the sole survivor of a 
distinct order — Khyncocephalia (see Sphenodon). 
Tlujre are live Ikitish lizards, the commonest 
being Lacerta vimjmra and tl»e Slow-worm. Two 
otlier species of Lacerta — L. agiiis and the green 
L. yo 7 r/i 5 --have a local distribution in the south 
of England and the Channel Islands. The modern 
forms are classified in twenty-one families, inclinl- 
ing over IGOO species. Though liacertilia probably 
l)Ogan about the Permian times, their remains are 
not numerous before Tertiary strata. 

See linulenger’s Catalogue of the Britisli Museum Col- 
lection ( IHS5 87 ) Rud Leighton’.^ British JU’eards (1904). 

Ljubljana* the Slovenian name of Laibach 
(q.v.) 

Llailia« or Lama, a domesticated race of tlie 
Huanaco {Lama or Anchenia hnagacus) of the 
jdatcaux of the Andes and the plains of Patagonia, 
'riie alpaca is another domesticated race of the 
same origin. The vicuna is another wild species 
[L. iHcngtat), smaller in size, frequenting the 
mountains of l^;ru and Bolivia. The two .species 
form the genus Lama, diU'ering fiom the Old \\'orld 
Camelus in the smaller size, absence of hump, 
longer woolly hair, and sliorLu- tail. "I’lie feet are 
narrower, the toes more independent, and the 
dentition is slightly different ; in several ways 
Jiunia is nearer than Camelus to the ancestral 
Mioceme sl-ocK' 'J'he domesticated llama is about 
three feet high at tlie shoulders ; the males are 
very valuable beasts of burden, hardy, tractable, 
and inexpensive. The females are not so strong, 
and are kept for breeding, 'fhe flesh of the young 
is used, Cood-t(mii)ered on the whole, the llama is 
wont, when teased, to scpiirt out not merely spittle, 
but the contents of its stomach. It can also kick 
and bite. Bezoar stones are sometimes found in 
the intestines. 

Llailberis* the ‘Chamonix of Wales,’ 9 miles 
ESE. of Carnarvon, lies at the north-west base of 
Snowdon, and near the foot of the wild Puss of 
Llanberis, The two lakes of Llanberis, 2 and 
miles long, are sadly disliguicd by .slate-quarries. 

Llaiidilfl'* a small town of Clamorgan.shire, on 
the right hank of the Taff, 2 miles NW. of Caniitt’ 
(q.v.). It is the seat of a very ancient bishopric, 
said to have been founded by St Dubricius, who 
died in Gl‘2, and among whose successors have been 
St Teilo and Bishops Godwin, Shute Barrington, 
Richard Watson, Sumner, and Cople.ston. The 
cathedral church, in virtue of which Llandafl' is 
a ‘city ’—one of the smallest in Britain— was built 
between 11 ‘20 and tlie first half of the 15th century, 
and is mainly Early English in style. It had fallen 
into utter ruin in 1575, hut in 1735-52 was bar- 
barously patched up into an ‘Italian temple.’ In 
1843-69 it was thoroughly restored. There is an 
Anglican theological college, 

Llandilo, or Llandeilo Fawr, a town of 
South Wales, on the Towy, 14 miles ENE. of 
Carmaii;hen. It gives name to a group of Silurian 
( q. V. ) or Ordovician strata. Pop. 2000, 

Llandovery* a municipal borough (1484) of 
South Wales, on the Bran, 25 miles ENE. of Car- 
marthen. It gives name to a group of Silurian 
(q.v.) strata. Pop, 2000. 

Llandudno* a fashionable watering-place in | 
Carnarvonshire, North Wales, is aituaten on the 
level neck of a promontory between the Great and 


Little Orme’s Heads, 48 miles by rail WNW. of 
Cheater. Ita bracing and delightful climate, ita 
good sea-bathing, and ita picturesque surroundings 
— the Great Orme’s Head (700 feet) commanding 
views of Snowdon and Anglesey, and even of Maa 
and the Cumberland mountains — have combined 
to raise Llandudno since 1841 from a small 
fishing- village to a famous health and holiday resort, 
with many hotels and boarding - houses, a fine- 
promenade, a pier ( ‘2400 feet ), and a pavilion (seating 
4000), a ‘ marine drive ’ (5^ miles), pleasui e-grounds, 
(the ‘ Happy Valley ’), &c. Resident pop. (1851) 
1131; (1881) 4839; (1911), 10,469. The census, 
of 1921, in the holiday season, gave a pop. of 
19,290. 

Llanelly, a manufacturing town and seaport of 
Carmarthenshire, South Wales, 11 miles WNW, of 
Swansea. The mineral wealth of the vicinity, and 
the easy access to the sea, have raised it from a 
mere village in 1813 to a town of consiflerable com- 
mercial importance. It has a number of large steel; 
and tin-j)late works. Tlu^re are also foundries, 
patent fuel, cojiper, engineering, tin-, stamping, and 
de-tinning works, potteries, chemical works, «&c. 
Large docks have been construcled, and coal is, 
largely exported. Llanelly is a municipal borough 
(1913), but no longer parliamentary (since 1918). 
Pop. .37,000. 

Llailfairfeclian* a pleasant little wateiing- 
place of (Jarnarvonshire, North Wales, at the- 
base of Penmaenmawr, 7 miles WSW'. of Conway 
pop. of urban distriid, 3700. 

LlailS^olleil* a town of Denbighshire, pictur- 
esquely situate<i on the Dee, 22 miles SW. of Chester. 
It has a town ball (1866) and llanrnd manufactures, 
and is visited by tourists on account of the beauty 
of the famous Vale of Llangollen, and for its anti- 
quities, among which are Dinas Bran or Crow 
Castle, Valle Crucis Abbey (1200), and Eliseg’s 
Pillar (8th or 9th century). Plas Newydd, ^ mile 
S. of the bridge, wa.s for half a century the resi- 
dence of the two Irish recluses, the ‘ Ladies of the 
Vale,’ or ‘Maids of Llangollen,’ Lady Eleanor 
Butler (I745- 18‘29) and Miss Sarah Ponsonby 
(1755-1831), who were visited here by Madame de 
Genlis, Miss Seward, De Quiucey, and many other 
celebrities. Pop. 3700. 

Llanidloe.S ^ municiiial and, till 1918, jiarlia- 
mentary borough of Montgomeryshiie, North 
Wales, on the Severn, 56^ miles NW. of Heieford 
by rail and 56 SW. of Shrewsbury. Its interesting 
diurch, built partly with materials from Cwmhir 
Abbey, was restored in 1882. Considerable manu- 
factures of flannel and other woollen fabrics and' 
iron-founding are carried on ; and in the neighbour- 
hood are extensive lead-mines. Pop. 2600. 

Llanos (Span., ‘plains,’ from Lat. planuSy 
‘level;’ pron. li/a'nas, or American - Spanish 
zha'uos) are vast plains in the northern portion of 
South America, in some parts barren and sandy, 
in others covered with luxuriant grass and stocked 
Avith innumerable herds of cattle. Over great 
portions, how'ever, there is a heavy growth of 
timber. The llaneros resemble the Gauchos (q.v.) 
farther south. 

Llanthony* on the Honddu, in Monmouth- 
shire, 10 miles N. of Abergavenny, a Cistercian 
abbey, founded in 1108. Its church and chapter- 
house form a fine ruin in the Transition Norman 
style. In the Prior’s Lodge Walter Savage Landor 
lived for three yesrs after his marriage, until driven 
away hy worries that harassed all his life. He 
had spent much toil and money on attempts to 
improve the natural sterility of the soil. Four- 
miles up the valley is Llanthony ‘Monastery,*' 
founded by ‘Father Ignatius.’ 
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Licrcnilf i*- town olf Spain, 83 miles by rail N. of 
Seville. Near liere the lirilish cavalry routed the 
French cavalry on 11th Ajiril 181*2. l*o]>. 70CK). 

Llcwtilyil ( heMer LhjivfJyiL). See WALES, 
Bu KOKNork.s rn lu:, (1 liLL kut. 

Lloreiite, Juan Antonio, born at Rincbu 
<lel SoU), near C.^alahoira, in 1750, was trained for 
I, he priestlKMxl and Look orders early, but his studies 
weie c.hielly secular -liisLory, archieolo^y, and juris- 
pi iidence — and in Ids laeinoirs he confesses an 
iindinaLion to the h’rench philo 80 }»hy of the day. 
ills advancement, however, was rapid. He became 
vicar-f^erieial of the dimaise in 1782, aj^ont of the 
/nqnisition at Loe'roho in 1785, and canon of Cala 
horra and secretary to the Imjiiisition in 178!). 
The jirojectod reforms in (he procedure of the Holy 
01fi(!e Inou^dib him into close connection M'itii 
Jovellanos, and (he imprisonmmit of the minister 
drove him int ;0 retirement, for a time; hut in 1805 
he found favour with (iodoy, Avhom lie served hy 
justifyiujj on historical ^^ronrnls his atlack on 1-he 
fiimos of the Basque Piovinec's In iS(Ki lie was 
made canon of Toledo, and AWis on l,lie liij^h road 
to a bishopric when Napoleon jnit a stop to Ids 
promotion. He was, however, included amouf^ the 
Notables assembled at Bayonne to rirtify the FrcuKdi 
usurpation. Iviii”’ Joseph, who stood in need of 
adajitable Sjianiaids, ^^ave him a seat in his (lonncil 
of state, and ajipointed him to sundry ))ost,s mor<‘ 
or less connect, ed with conlise-ation ; and in IHOD, 
when the Impiisition was suppressed, placed all its 
archives in his hands that he mi^iit write its 
history. After the battle of Vitoria he Avithdrew 
to Paris, and there, in a French translation, the 
work came out in 1817 *18 ; the Spanish edition did 
not apjiear till 1822. The Avork juovoked bitter 
feelinj^, to which he added by his Portrait PoUtufuc 
des }*apes, and at the instance of the clerical party 
he was onleied to quit France foitliAvith. He 
died on 5tli February 1823, a few days after Ids 
arrival at Madrid. He Avas char;Ljed Avith animus 
against tlie Tmpdsition, theClhurch, and the Pope; 
hut Ills oppommts substantiated only minor in- 
aecnraoies aj^ainst him. He wrote also on the 
fiieros of the, Basque J’roAdnees, and on Gil Bias, 
and nil autobio;fr;i[)hj', 

Lloyd Goorjre. Bee Gkokoe (l)AyiD 
Li.oyd). 

Lloyd’s is in tlie first ])lace an association of 
undorwriters, cacli of Avhom conducts his business 
accordin'^ to his own \ ie\vs. For those view.s, or for 
the husiness transacted by individual underAATiters, 
Lloyd’s a>s a corporation is in no way responsible, 
e.Kcept that the committee of Lloyd’s liefore the 
election of any underwriting member requires that 
the candidate shall place in the liands of the com- 
mit, tee security to meet his underwriting liabilities, 
Lloyd’s as a corporation, and the committee as its 
executive, have little to do with marine insurance. 
Their business is to conduct the affairs of Lloyd’s 
in its corporate cajiacity, to carry out tlie sujiply 
and distribution of shijiping intelligence, and to 
guard as trustees the corpoiate funds and coiporate 
property. j 

'rlie name of Lloyd’s is derived from a coflee- 
house kept by EdAvard Lloyd in the 17th century. 
In 1692 Lloyd’s codec- house moved from Tower 
Street to Lombard Street, where it became the 
centre of shipping and undciAvriting husiness; and 
in 1774 Lloyu’s moved from the coffee-house in 
Lombard Street to the north-eastern premises of 
the Royal Exchange, where it occupied, on the first 
floor, the rooms hitherto h^sld by the East India 
Company. In 1924 a new building by Sir Edwin 
Cooper Avas Iregun in Leaden hall Street on a site 
also associated with the East India Company. The 
Avars, Avhich lasted from 1775 with but snort pauses 


till 1815, raised Lloyil’s to the high positionlwhich 
it now liolds, hiingiiig home to iiierclianti the 
necessity of coiering Llieii' lisks as ellectnallj^ as 
pos,sibJe. High premiums adequate to higli ii.sks 
were offered. Merchants of wealth became in- 
suiers of jiroperly afloat, and tens of thousands 
were written in the names of single undorvvriLers 
at TJoyil’s. The Avars had the etlect of bringing 
foreign marine iusuiance from all parts of the 
woild to Cleat Britain, since the security of Lloyd’s 
then, as now, was nnerpialled in the Avorld. 

Ill the .second place, Lloyds is an enormous 
organi.sation for tlie colleidion and distribution of 
marine intelligence. Tlie iiitelligenee department 
of Lloyd’.s AAa.s originally estahlislied at iiloyd’s 
coficc-house to meet the public desiri'. for informa- 
tion with legal d to vessels at sea. Lloijifs News 
was established in JOflG, and resiistdtated in 1726 
under t he name of Lloyd's List, Avliicli is thus the 
oldest noAvspaper in Europe exiicpt the London 
Gazette. See Newspapehs. 1’he intelligence dejiarb- 
ment at Jiloyd’s has cont inually develojicd. During 
the Napole<»iiic AA'ars the go\ ernmeiit, Avas often in- 
debted to the coniiiiittee of JJoyd’s for the earliest 
information of transactions all oi er the ANorid. ’fhe 
corpoiatioii has its agents in eveiy ]>oi t, and tiiere is 
no line of sea-coast in the Avhole Avorld Avhicli is not 
Avatched by some lepresentativc of TJoyd's, The 
general introduction of telegraphy cansi'd .mu 
enormous development of the iiifoniiation leceived 
at and distributed from Jiloyd’-s. 

The gieat wealth of Lloyd’s, and the fortunes 
made t,liere, attracted general attmition, an ' in 
1810 jiailiament appointed a committoe to inqii ^ 
into tlie allairs ot the institution. From this n. 
<|iiiiy Lloyd’s emerged victoriously, and since tli.'if, 
time has eontinmsi to assist in the jiromotion of,^ 
every measure which might aid in the )>ie.sm vation 
of life at sea, l,lie prevention of fraud in eonnect ion 
Avith maiine iiisuiance, and the rajdd e.ollection and 
distiihiition of maritime iiitelligenee to all intei- 
ested. In 1871 Lloyd’s Avas ineorpoiated hy aet 
of Jiailiament. Various Avoiks are juihlishtsl by 
the corjioratioii for the beiielit of tin' merc.antile 
community. The Austiian Jiloyd Ava.s organised 
at 'I'rieste as a maiiiie insurance society in 18.3.3, 
but, in 1836 founded a share comjiany for steam- 
navigation. The Nortli-Gennan Lloyd is ju imarily 
a shi|)j)ing company, foiimled at Bremen in 1857. 
See h'. Martin’s History of Lloyd's (1875), and 
Crey’s Uoyd's Yesterday and To-dny (1893). 

Lloyd’s Bonds are obli;;a,ti()ns by railway 
comjianieH under their seal, jnirjiorling to be for 
work done, or for materials sujiplied for the jnir- 
poses of an undertaking, and covenanting to jiay 
the ileht and interest theri'on. Devisi'd in 1860-64 
by the English counsel, John Horatio Lloyd ( 1708- 
1884), to enable raihvay companies to exceed the 
powers of bomnving money granted to them by 
parliament, they are valid only when granted in 
bond fide to contractors and otliers for work 
actually done or materials supjilied. 'J’liey cannot 
be given for a mere loan of money to iLe eoni- 
jmiiy ; and a conijiany issuing them otherwise than 
authorised forfeits to the croAvn the amount of the 
bond. 

Lloyd’s Resjlster of Britiali and Foreign 
Shipping is a society established W'ith the j riinary 
object of classifying vessels according to their 
strength and ethcieiuiv for the safe carriage of 
cargoo.s. It is the recognised authority on such 
matters not only in the United Kingdom but also 
abroad, and is the nearest approach to a perfect 
merchant shipping council any country possesses. 
It Avas established in 1834, snjierseding two rival 
institutions, founded in 1760 and 1799. At its head 
offices in London, its affairs are controlled hy a 
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coniiiiittee of rnerchauts, sliipownerH, ami umler- 
writers, elected to represent the important shij>j)int 5 
centres of the country. Tliere are also branch 
committees at Liverpool and Glasgow. In teclnii- 
cal matters atlecting the society’s rules, which are 
published annually, the general committee is as- 
sisted l>y the technical committee, on which there 
are representatives of shii)huilders, engineers, steel- 
makers, and forgo -masters, elected by leading 
technical institutions. The co-operation of these 
experts ensures that the rules embody the highest 
scientific knowledge and the widest practical ex- 
perience in ship-construction and marine engineer- 
ing. Both luiw and old vessels can be classed under 
the rules. 'I’he plans for a new vessel are, first of 
all, submitted to the committee and examined by 
the professional stalT ; when finally a})proved, the 
building of the vessel proceeds under the super- 
vision of the society’s local survcN'ors, and on com- 
])b?tion a detailed report is fr»rwarded by them to 
the committee, who assign the character. 

Steel and iron vessels are classed for an indefinite 
period under a system of periodical surveys, the 
symbol lOOAl denoting a vessid of the highest 
cla.ss a,s regards hull, machinery, and equipment. 
V'^ery few vessels are now built to any but that 
grade, although the rules juovide for a lower one. 
There is also the A1 class, which is given to 
vessels internled for sjiecial services, and a huge 
numhor of vessels have been built to this class. 
Wooden and composite vessels are assigned the 
characIcM' A1 for a term of years varying according 
to f heir materials. Lower grades are expressed by 
the symbol A I in led and M. 

The society is entrusted by parliament with the 
assigning of freeboards under the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, and among its other functions are in- 
*spection of machinery and boilers of steamers ; 
control of jiublic proving-houses for anchors and 
chains ; testing of steed for shijis and boilers ; tlie 
inspc'-ction of forgings and castings. 

'I'he Register Book which is issued annually to 
the subscribers giv(‘s diitailed information, such 
as (diaiacter, tonnage, dimensions, date of build, 
ownership, &c., of vessels holding the society’s clas.s, 
and, so far as possibles, of all other sea- going 
vessels, together with other useful matter. Two 
yacht registers are published — one in London re- 
lating to British and foreign yacdits, the other in 
New York about American and (Canadian yachts. 
Llywarch Hen. See Wales (Liteicature). 

liOaclly a name applied to the members of a 
family of small freshwater fishes { Cob itid(e) relAled 
to the carps. They have an elongated body, minute 
scales or none, at least six barbels at the mouth, 
and the air-bladder more or less enclosed in bone. 
When the water is stagnant they gulp air at the 
surface and expel it at the vent. They are very 
sensitive to changes of atmospheric pressure, and 
the (ierman Mitajuruns fossilis is called the 
‘ Aveather fish.’ The headquarters of loaches are 
in central and southern Asia ; there are three 
European species, two in Britain. The Loach or 
Stone Loach {Nemachilus harhatula ), the ‘ Beardie’ 
in Scotland, usually 3-4 inches long, is a jialatable 
little fish, often used as bait. Tlio smaller and 
valueless Spinod Loach ( Cobitis tienia) occurs from 
England to Japan. It uses as a weajion an erectile 
bifid sfflne beneath the eye. See C. Tate Regan’s 
Freshivater Fishes of the British Isles (1911). 
Load-line. See Plimsoll. 

Loadstone, or Magnetic Iron Ore, a 
mineral consisting of a mixture of the ferric and 
ferrous oxides, FeOFeoO. or Fe^Oj, remarkable for 
its highly magnetic quality. 'The name loadstone 
or lodestone (‘leading-stone’) is derived from its 
power of drawing or leading bits of iron ; the 


earliest magnets were pieces of loadstone, and the 
value of the ore for making a mariner’s compass 
(see Compass) was early known : ‘the lodestarre 
[polestar] drawelh the lodestone as the lodesfone 
the steel.’ Loadstone is black, and has a metallic 
lustre; its h, aid ness — fi’fi to 6‘5, and its specific 
gravity = 5‘16 to 5'18. It is one of the most 
common constituents of eruptive works, occurring 
in th(5Ke generally in the form of small octahedra 
or irrcgnlar grains. Home rocks, such as certain 
hasalls, contain so much magnetite as strongly to 
alVect tlie compass. Larger and well-defined crys- 
tals arc met with in the crystalline schists, more 
especially in chlorite-schist. Magnetite also occurs 
massive, associated with other iron ores, forming in 
some rdaces irregular heilded sheets amongst the 
crystalline schists, and in other jdaces cnteiing 
largely into the composition of mountains, as in 
Hweden — one of the richest iron-boaring regions 
in the world. The iron -sands which occur here 
and there in river-beds and along certain sea-coasts 
consist of magnetite wliich has been derived from 
the degradation of eriuitive rocks. 

Many strange beliefs have been held about the 
properties of the loadstone, and an interesting 
account of the true and untrue among these is 
given hy Sir Thomas Browne in his Vulgar Errors 
( book ii. chaps. 2, 3 ). Tims, one species was said 
to attract flesh ; again, its operation was hindered 
by garlic, by the diamond, by (piicksilver. Heavy 
hollies such as chariots of iron could be suspiuided 
in the air bv systems of magnets arranged. Again, 
it jioHsessed valuable medicinal properties in cases 
of dro]>sy, rnid-ures, and gout; and nad, inoreov^er, 
magical eflicacy to detect incontinence and theft, 
to divine, and to allbrd means of communication 
with absent friends. 

Loam. See Soils. 

Loan, an express or implied contract wheieby 
the jiroperty of one person is irai)sferr(>d into the 
jio.ssession of another, the hoi rower undertaking to 
letnrn the thing or money lent to the owner. The 
delivery < f chattels (moNeable jiropeity) 1);\ way of 
loan or deposit is in English law called a bailment. 
Wlien goods are thus delivered merely for the con- 
venience of )/he owner, as in the rase of goods kept 
by a friend without charge, the de\)Ositary is liable 
only for gross negligence. If tliey are delivered 
merely for the advantage of the bailee, as in the 
case of a gratuitous loan, the depositaiy is hound 
to use tlie striiitest diligeniio. AN’here tlic arrange- 
meut is for the advantage of both paities, as in the 
case of furniture hired from a shop, ordinary dili- 
gence will suffice. 

A loan of money is nsnally made on an under- 
taking by the borrower to lepay the money lent, 
and to yiay interest thereon. The rate of interest 
was formerly restricted by the laws against Usury 
(q.v.), but there is now no law in the United 
iGngdom to prevent a lendei fiom stipulating for 
any interest, however exoibitant. By tlio Money- 
lenders Acts of 1900 and 1911, howevei , in any trans- 
action wliich is substantially one of money-lending 
by a ‘money-lender,’ if the interest or charges are 
excessive, ttie borrower, or any surety for the 
borrower, may obtain relief undei these acts. A 
lender has, of course, a right of action against the 
borrower; but he generally endeavours to secure 
himself by obtaining some special and easily- 
enforced right against the debtor and bis property. 
He may, for example, take a bill of exchange 
or promissory note for the amount, so as to 
acquire the special rights hich the law confers 
on the bolder of a negotiable instrumenjb. Or 
he ma.y secure himself l y obtaining specilic rights 
over some part of the debtor’s property. Thus, 
the debtor may give him yiossession of some part 
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of liis property by way of pawn (see Pawn- 
BROKINg); or, if be retains possession of his pro- 
perty, he may make a formal conveyance of it to 
the creditor by way of Mortgage (q.v.). 

Loans are contracted not only by individuals, but 
by goviMinnents and public Ixxlies. The aggregate 
debts of municipal corporations in the United 
Kingdom is very large (see also National 
J)KHT). Tjoans of this class consist of capital sums 
advanced for the most \»art by piivate ptusons, in 
consideration of payment of principal and interest 
or in consideration of annuities paid to the lender. 
Wlum the subjects of one state lend money to the 
government of another, as, for example, when 
hhiglish investors buy Turkisli bonds, international 
(juestions may arise in rcgaid to payment. Itut it 
is now an accepted maxim that investor.s as such 
have no edaim to the assistance of their govern- 
ment. When jieople lend money to 'I'nikey they <lo 
so to obtain a liigh rate of interest ; and they knon , 
or ought to know, that ‘high inteie.st means had 
security. ’ 

L03lll<la« Paulo dk, cajdtal of Portuguese 
West Africa, lies on a small liay some ‘210 miles 
S. of the month of the ( -ongo. It has hroa«l, tree- 
shaded, Imt dirty streets, se^oinl cimrehes, forts 
(J578), and (ho resideiioefi of the governor and 
bishop. 'I’lio harbour is gradually samling up, so 
that ves.sels lie mile from shore. A railway 
Tuns to Amiiaea and Maianje. Pop. about ‘20,(KK). j 

Lojlllg;'0. a coast »listrict of West Afiica, 
Btretching northwards from tin; month of the , 
(/ongo to about 4" S. lat. By the Berlin Conference 
of 1885 it was dividinl between the (-ongo Free 
State, Portugal, and Franca*. See (kiNGO, Oahun. 

Loftsacoas the American natural order of hei- 
baceous dicotyledous, with stinging hairs, uliich 
contains the genus Loasa or C/u'/e Nettie. 

LobatcUetTsky, Nikolai lyANovion (179H- 
1855), by (jlift'ord called the Cop<‘rnicus of mathe- 
maticians, was the son of a pca.sant of Nijni- 
Novg(»rod, and died professor at Kazan. He was 
the founder of the non-Fuclidean geometry. 

Lillian^ a town of east Saxony, 12 miles SE. of 
Bautzen, lias mineral springs and manufactuies of 
linens, cottons, woollens, »Scc. ; pop. 12,000. 

Lobdian a, genus of dicotyledonous plants of the 
natural order Lobeliacoa*, mimed after the French 
botanist Matthias do Jjobel ( 1538-JGlG ). Tlii.sor<ler 
is nearly allied to (^’ampannlacea*, one of the most 
conspicuous ditlerences being the irregular corolla. 
Itsspecies, nativesof tro})icaI and temjierate climates, 
alxmnd chitdly in damp wo<»l.s in America and 
tb(! north of India. They are generally Inuh- 
aceons or half shrubby, and have a milky juice 
which often contains much caoutehoiic. A jxnson- 
ous <diaract»;r belongs to the order, and some are 
excessively acrid, as Lobelia Tupa, a Chilean 
and Peruvian plant, whose very smell excites 
vomiting; yet the succulent fruit of one .species, 
Centropogon sterniamensis, is eatable. — Tlie genus 
Lobelia is the only one of this order of which any 
species are Briti.'^h. The Water Lobelia ( L. Dort- 
mnnna) is frequent in lakes with gravelly bottom, 
often forming a green carpet underneath the water 
with its leaves, which have the form of a double tube. 
The flowers are lilac, the*, llowering stems rising 
above the water. To this germs belong many 
favourite garden -flowers, as the beautiful Cardinal 
Flowers ( cardinalis and L. fulejens), ami the Blue 
Cardinal {L. syphilitica), natives of the warmer 
parts of North America, perennials, which it is 
usual to protect during winter in Britain, and the 
South African L. Erinvs. To this genus belongs 
also the Indian Tobacco of North America (L. 
injlata), an annual, \vith an erect stem, a foot high 


or more, with blue flowers, whicJi has been used as 
a medicine from time immemorial by the aborigines 
of North America. A liquid alkaloid, Lobelina, 
and a peculiar acid, LobcUc acid, have been obtained 
from it. In small doses it acts as diaphoretic and 
expectorant ; in full doses, as a powerful nauseating 
emetic ; while in excessive doses, or in full doses 
too often repeated, it is a powerful acro-narcotic 
poison. It is the favourite lemedy of a class of 
empirics, and deaths from its administration occur. 



Lobelia Erinns (garden v.-iriety). 


Lobelias of huge size (uj> to 22 feet), and combin- 
ing the most peculiar forms with splendid colours, 
have been found on lluwcn/.ori, Kifima-Njaro, and 
other high mountains of East Afiica. They are 
JAtbeha gibberosa, L. Volhcnsii, L. ilohtn, and 
L. Deelenii. L. gibhosa is a very drought-erulming 
species of the Australian forests, being still alive 
ivhen aJ] other herbs are withered. 

LokitO Bay, just north of Benguela, in Portu- 
guese West Afiica, bids fair to he the gateway of 
Central Afiica. 

Lob Nor, or Lor* Non, a freshwater lake, or 
group of lake.s, of East Turkestan, in the desert of 
CJohi. The lakes are very shallow and shifting. 
The ancient Lob Nor was salt. 

Lobo, JKIIONIMO, a Jesuit missionary, honi at 
Lhshon in 1593, went out to India in 1621, hut 
travelled hack to Abyssinia in 1625, and was for 
nearly ten yeaissupenntendent of missions in Tigre. 
He died at Lisbon in 1678. From Loho’s Poi tu- 
gnese M8. account of his travels in Abyssinia the 
Abbe Legrand publislied a French translation in 
J7‘28, and of thi.s again Dr Johnson jnodneed an 
ahrhiged Fvnglish v(;rsion in 1735 his first work. 
Sir Peter Wyche also translated into English parts 
of Loho’s MS. in 1669. 

Lobos Islands, two small groims of rocky 
islands, about 12 miles off the coast of Peru, famous 
for the great quantity of gunno which they pro- 
duced. 

Lobster (Homarus), a genus of higher crusta-' 
ceans nearly related to the Crayfish (q.v.), from 
wdiich it difl'ers in having the last segment of the 
thorax fixed, not free, in tlie inequality of the 
great claws, and in other by no means striking 
details. The most important sjiecies are II. vul- 
garis and II. amerkanus, European and American 
respectively. After adolescuiiice they live off the 
coasts on rocky bottoms at considerable /lepths,. 
active, carnivorous, pugnacious animals, often at- 
taining a large size— even a couple of feet from 
beak to tail, 'riie colour during life is a beauti- 
fully clouded and varied bluish-black, the pigment 
being known as zooneiytlirin, which changes to a 
nearly uniform red on boiling. A lO inch lobster 
is alxmt four years old, and has moulted its cuticle 
twenty-five times, a hazardous process often fatal, 
leaving the skin soft and the flesh flabby. Adult 
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males moulfc twice a year, females once — soon after 
the young are hatched out. The eggs, up to 160,000 
at a time in a 16 inch hen-lo]).ster, are glued to the 
Bwimmerets as they are laid. 'J'liis is usually in 
July or August, and development goes on slowly 
for ten or eleven months, so that the larvse do not 
leave the eggs till the following June or so. Hen- 
lobsters ‘ in berry ’ are strictly protected. Tlic 
newly-hatched larva is about ^ of an inch long, it 
has birainons thoracic liinbs, and swims on the 
surface. After five or six months, when about 
half an inch long, it assumes the lobster characters, 



“ sinks to the bottom, and crawls towards the shore, 
where the adolesc(*n<‘,e is passrd, 

Lohstftis can Kdlexly suiTender a limb when 
seized or injiir(',d, the hreMking-j)lane being between 
the fused secojid and third joints near the base. 
After the ‘antotoniy ’ a new limb hegirrs to befonned 
un<l(*r a ])apilla at the bieaking-plane. Lob.sters 
are caught in traps of basket-work or the like, 
wIdcIi are baited with decaying fish, and have 
reentiant openings. 'I'hey are some- 

i limes kept for a time in captivity, and 
fed oti fishe.s hefoie being sent to the 
mai ket. The N orway Lobster ( Nephrops 
HO) lu’ffic'us), common' in the North Sea, 
h.'is more .slender claw.s of prismatic form, 
kidney -shaped eyes, and a sorneudiat 
cai rot-like colour. The Rock lioh.ster or 
S[)iny Lobster {Pa/.itnu-us vulgaris) — the 
b'rench UiHgmiste- i.s abundant in the 
Mediterranean and not uncommon on the 
rocky coasts of the English Channel. It 
is a very decorative spinose animal, 
witliout .sjiecialised great claws. Its 
Hesh, like that of the Norway Lobster, 
is much e.steemed. 

Lobwonil.or LufjwoRM(ylri?wco/rt), 
a genus of Polychmt worms, widely 
rojiresented in the littoml zone. The 
commonest British sjiecies i.s A. inariva, 
which makes U-shaped burrows in the 
sand and coiled castings. It is usually 
liead downward.s when the tide is out. 1 
The average length is 7-9 inches, but 
specimens of 14^ inches have been 
Lobwonn recorded. A variety found among the 
{Areiucolu Laniinarians at very low tide makes 
mari7ia). ^ vertical burrow, and may attain 
a length of 16 inches. Tlie lobworm’s 
body shows a protrusible probosci.s, an an- 
terior region with vestiges of bristled appendages. 


thirteen segments with gills, and a narrower ‘ tail.’ 
' Lobworms feed on the organic matter in the sand, 
and it has been estimated (at the Holy Island) 
that they bring \ip 1911 tons of sand per aero 
in a year. The breeding is in spring. There are 
many species, some with no tail. Lobworms are 
of great value as bait. See J. H. Ashworth’s 
memoir, Aroilcola (1904). 

Lo<*.a1 liJovefliment is a term used, in the 
UniU'd Kingdom, to e\i>ie.s,s the control and admin- 
istration of the local atlaiis of separate divisions and 
districts of the country by suboidinate authorities. 
It is thus coiitiasted with imperial government, or 
the control and administration of allaiis for the 
whole country by the supreme legi.slative and 
executive autborily. Prior to the Reform Act of 
1882 local government in the United Kingdom was 
of a very ludimentai y character. The management 
of local afl'airs was almost entirely in the hands of 
the propertied and privih'ged cla.shc.s ; the great 
inas.s of the people had little or no partici- 
pation in it. As regards the counties and 
rural districts, the justices of the ))cace in Eng- 
land, the coiiiiui.ssiouers of supply and )\islices in 
Scotland, and the grand-jury and justices in Ire- 
land weie the ]»rinci]>aJgovcrningantlu)ritie.s ; n JiiJe 
huighal affaiis Avore jnucLicu-lly in the Jiand.s of clo.se 
I corporations, either self-elecled or cho.son by privi- 
leged cla.s.se8 of hiDges.ses. The first .sti'p towaids 
realising local self-government was the reform of tlie 
inunicii)al corjjoiabions in 1882- 85,Avliereby the town- 
councils were made eleclive. Since then the course 
of legislation in this diiection has been one of steady 
progre8.s. 'I'lui.s, in .settling the government of 
urban communities — siieh as the urban distiicts 
of Enghand and 'he police-buighs of Scotland — the 
legislature has given them alnio.st as full control of 
their allairs as the reformed mnnicii)al horouglis. 
So the estahlisliment of the j>oor-law .systems for 
each of the three kingdoms betMcen 188.5 and 1845, 
ami the creati<m of j) 0 ()r law unions in JOngland and 
Ireland, lir.st intioduccd life and activity into the 
rtiral di.stiicts. The great area of Io(;al adniini.stia- 
tion is, especially .since tin* Lo(^a.I (Government Act 
of 1888, the county, and is fully treated under that 
head. Other important areas, sepaialely treated, 
aie the parish and boiough, for both England and 
Scotland. In Iielund, besides the county and town, 
the union had excej)tional im))ortance ; and till the 
Irish Local (Sovernmeut Act of 1898 BU])erseded it 
by County Councils, the grand-jury (see Jury) had 
wide administrative power.s. Tlie (optioniil) trans- 
fer of most of the proceedings in Scottish jnivate 
hill legislation to Scotland ( by Act of 1 899 ) increa.ses 
the autonomy of the northern kingdom. 

The Local Coverument Boaid, cieated in 1871 to 
take over work previously distributed between the 
Poor JiRW Board, the Home Olfiee, and the Privy 
(Gouneil, was superseded in 1919 by the Ministry 
of Health. The work is done by the political 
heads of the department (the President and Parlia- 
mentary Secretaiy, both usually members of the 
House of Commons) and a staff of clerks. Among 
the matters jilaced under the supervision of the 
board nmy be mentioned the areas of parishes, 
&c., local taxation returns, the administration of tlie 

{ loor-Iaw, sanitary improvements, baths and Avash- 
louses, vaccination, and the prevention of disease. 
The Local Covernment Board of Scotlami, piesided 
over by the Secretary for Scotland, avos snjierseded 
by the Board of Health. From the nature of the 
case, the multiplicity of subjects included in Local 
Government are best treated in a large number of 
separate articles, some of which are noted beloAV. 

See Mr and Mrg Sidney Webb’s English Local Oarem- 
ment (IfKiO ct seq.) ; A. Harison, Local Omjerrvment in 
< Scotland (1901); Mackenzie Chalmers, Local O'o'ecrn* 
wicn< (1871-83) ; Local Government and Taxation ( 1886) j 
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B. Odj?er8, Local Oovernment (1907); Redlich, Local 
Oovermnent in KrujLand (trans. by Hirst, 1903) ; Aahley, 
EnyLiah Local iJovernment (1905) ; also the articles : 


Advocate (LordX 
AppHHi. 

Boroii^di. 

Burial. 

Gliaiinel lulands. 
City. 

C<iroiiBr. 

Comity. 

Criminal Law. 

Education 

Government. 


Hygiene. 

Ireland. 

J iiry. 

J nu t ice of the Peace. 
Licen.sing Laws. 
Lord-lienleiiant. 

Man (Island). 

N nisKTice. 
ransli. 

Police. 

Pool -laws. 


Pi iaona. 
Piivy-conncil. 
Procnratoi -fiscal. 
Prosecutor. 
Itatea. 

Roads. 

Scotland. 

Sheriff. 

Hocialism. 

Tax. 

Warrant. 


Local Option. See Licensing Laws, 
Liquor Laws, and Temperance. 


Locha'ber, a district in southern Inverness- 
shire. The Lochahcr Axe is a variety of the 
Halbert ((^.v. ), witli a long handle and a hill like 
hlade, hehmd which, on the other side of the shafl, 
is a formidable hook. This weajion was formerly 
u.sed hy the Highlanders of Scotland and by the 
native "I risli, and ‘is believed to have been iiitro- 
duoeil into both countries from Scandinavia ’ (see 
Scott’s Waverley). It was carried by the old city 
guard of Edinburgh. The song ‘ Farewell to 
Lochaber ’ is by Allan Hanisay. 

Loclllcven, a beautiful oval lake of Kinross- 
shire, 23 miles NNW. of Edinburgh. Lying 35.3 
feet above sea-level, and (‘iigirt by Henartv (11G7 
feet), the West Lomond (1713), and other hills, it 
measures 35 miles by 2; discharges hy the Leven, 
flowing 16 miles eastward to tlie Mrtb of Forth ; is 
10 to 1)0 feet deep ; and has an area of 3406 acres, 
drainage operations having rediuu'd its size hy one- 
fourth in 1820-36. Of seven isbuids, the largest 
are sandy, treeless St Sf.'rf’s Ineb, an early seat 
of the (.Uildees (ipv.), and Castle Island, with the 
14th-ceiitury keep of a castle which in 1567-68 was 
for ten months the prison of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Since 1633 and earlier the loch has been famous foi 
its delicate jiink-fleshed trout, and since 1856 for 
its fly-fishing. The fishing is under the cliarge of 
the Lochleven Angling Association, and the season 
extends from 1st February till 31st August. There 
are also pike and perch in the loch. The water- 
weed Anacharis (q.v.) proved for a while extremely 
troublesome. There is a History of Lochleven Castle 
by It. Bnrns-Begg. f8ee also Leven (Loch); and 
for Lochs Lomond, Long, &c., see Lomond, &c. 

Locllina'bf^ll. a market town of Annandale, 
Duinfriessliiie, 10 miles by rail J^E. of Dumfries. 
It stands amid seven lochs, two of which contain 
the rave Vendace ( q.v.), and has a town-hall (1878), 
with a statue of Kobert liruce. The ruined castle 
of the Unices stands at the faither end of the 
Castle lioch. Lochmahen is a royal, and was till 
1918 a parliamentary, burgh. Pop. 1000. 

Lock, an arrangement for fastening doors, 
drawers, &c., and requiiing a key or other 
similar contrivance to 
oj)en it. The early 
Egyptians used locks 
of rude construction, 
generally made of 
wood ; and locks and 
keys of bronze and 
iron have been found 
in large numbers in 
Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum. Fig. I re- 
presents the ancient 
Egyptian lock in section : a is the case, fastened to 
the door ; 6, the bolt ; in the upper part of the case 
are throe openings, c, each containing a pin with a 
head to prevent its fulling too far down. When the 
Iwdt is pushed home towards 6, the pins fall into the 
corresponding three holes, dy preventing its being 
withdrawn. The key is a piece of wood, e, which 





Fig.l. 


is pushed into the opening,/, in the holt, and by 
iiieaus of its three pins the pins in the case are 
mished up while the bolt is withdrawn. The 
Chinese for many hundreds of years have had a 
much superior wooden lock with tumblers. 

During the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuiies veiy 
ingenious and complicated locks, richly ornamented 
with hammered iron-work, were made, especially 
in Geimany, and in every collection may be seen 
more or less fine specimens. These, however, were 
necessarily very expensive, and could only be used 
by the wealthy, and the lock in ordinary use up to 
the beginning of the 19th century was tlie common 




Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


spring lock shown in fig. 2, which is still used for 
ordinary pin poses. 'J'he bolt, o, jias.ses through an 
opening in each side of tlie ease, and i.s lield in 
position by the two notches, hb', which are pressed 
against the bottom of the ojiening, r, by the spiing, 
d, as the bolt is locked or unlocked. The key, 
acting in the semicircular notch, c, in the bolt, 
pushes it either to one side or the other as lequired ; 
the fig. represents the bolt midway between ojien 
and locked. Ceitain notches in the key fitting 
into corresponding wards,/, fastened to the plate 
of the lock, aie sujiiioscd to pi event any other 
instrument but its own key fiom opening the, lock, 
'i'lie first imjirovement on this was the coinnion 
tumbler-lock (fig. .3), which M'presents the simplest 
form of it : a is the bolt ; A, the tumbler, with a 
projci'tion, c, which is piessed by the spring, r/, 
into the notches, c, c, aeconling as the lock is open 
or shut. The key, by the one movement, raises 
tlu*, tumldi'r and moves the b(dt. 

Barron’s lock, paten tisl in 1778, was a develop- 
ment of the tuiiibh'r jiriiK'iple. By jmtling the 
notches in the centre ol the liolt instead of on the 
top edge, the pin in the tiiiiibler had to be lifted to 
an oxaet height to pass the bolt, rendeiing it much 
more di/ficuit to pick, lianoii subsequently added 
a second tumbler wbieb bad also to l>e passed by 
the bolt. Barron's form of construction is still in 
u.se, and it may be considered the, jiarent of the 
modern many-tuinbler or lever lock, of which 
Moses Biid’s { 1780) was the first. 

The lock patented by Joseph Bramah in 1788, 
and still one of the recognised best locks for 

certain purposes, is of a 

inner barrel turning inside 

works The key (fig. 4) is 
Fig. 4. a simjde pipe with gener- 

ally four slits, a, a, and a 
pin, b ; when it is inserted and pressed down, the 
slits press on corresponding slides working in tlie 
inner barrel, till, arriving at a certain point, the 
barrel is released and can he turned round by the 
pin, b ; another pin on the barrel moves the bolt. 
A spiral spring on the central pin keeps the slides 
in their original position till pressed down by the 
key. The varying depths of the slits in the key 
agree with the distance which the different slides 
have to be pressed down ; and, as no two locks are 
alike in this respect, each key can only open its 
own lock. So much confidence had tne Messrs 
Bramah in this look that during the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1861 they offered a prize of two hundred 
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guineas to any one picking it, which prize was 
gained by Mr Hobbs, an American, who occupied 
fourteen days in devising and making tools, and 
fifty-one hours actually at work on the lock. 



Fig. 5. 


Chubb’s lock, origirjjilly patented in 1818, is 
a further development of the many-tumlder 
princii>le. It is shown in fig. 5, which re- 
presents it unlocked, and with the inner plate 
nunoved the better to show the movement : <i is 
the bolt; h, the tumblers, six in this instance, 
which move independently on the common pin, c, 
each having one of the six sprijigs, r/, to keep it in 
position. The stump, c, riveted to the bolt, must 
pa.ss througii th(‘ f, in all the tumblers before 

the bolt can be shot. As this gate is in a different 
position in every tumbh'.r, they must be rais<‘d to 
corn'spondingly <li(rerent heights befoie they coin- 
cide for the stump to pass. For this j)urpose the 
key, /•, has didereiit steps so arranged that., when 
it is turned in the lock, each step raises its own 
tumbler t.o tlui proper heiglit, and the stej) nearest 
the end of the key, /, shoots the bolt; the stum|) 
passing through the coinciding gatings and slij»- 
ping into the H])aee, < 7 , as tlie tumbleis, released 
hy the key, resume their original position. Jn 
oj>ening the lock the rever.st; of this movement 
takes place, A pin, //, fixed on the backmost 
tumbh'J- and reaching over the tops of the othei’.s 
is called the detector. Should any false key be 
tried in the lock when locked, 01 any other means 
used which should raise either of the tumblers 
too high, an ingenious arrangement fixes it 
so that the lock is obstructed and cannot Iwi 
opened, even with its own key, till the fixed tum- 
bler is released. This is done by making an extra 
forward movement of the key, when the tumbler 
will resume its normal position. This detector 
movement is intended as a i>recnution against 
burglars, and also to record any attempt to pi(;k 
the lock. False notches, i, i, are made in the 
tumblers to defeat attempts to ])ick the lock by 
feeling for the different gatings by backward pres- 
sure of the bolt applied by ingenious instruments — 
a method, difficult as it may seem, which has been 
successfully used against a^ll tumbler-locks, unless 
specially safeguarded. A movable circular curtain 
attached to the keyhole in the inner plate is moved 
by the Aftermost step of the key, m, as it is turned 
round. This prevents an inspection of the tumblers 
for picking purposes by means of a reflector intro- 
duced into the keyhole, while they are moved by 
any instrument, as nothin^^ can be turned round in 
the lock without also turning the curtain. 

Hobbs’s protector lock has a series of tumblers as 
in Bird’s and Chubb’s locks, but, in addition, has 
what is termed a protector, shown in fig. 6 . It 


consists of a s'hapcd lever, a, 6 , working on the pin, 
c, which is riveted into tlie bolt, A, and it is kept 
in position by the friction spring, e. The stump, h, 
is fixed to the protector, and, passing through a 
hole in the bolt, acts on the tumblers (not seen in 
the fig.) at the other 
side of the bolt. This 
arrangement entirely 
prevents feeling for the 
gatings of the tumblers 
by pressing back the 
bolt. If any attempt is 
made to push back the 
bolt when locked, it only 
moves the protector Fig. 8 . 

enough to bring down 

the long arm, a, in front of the pin, d (fixed in 
the back plate of the lock ), as shown in the tig. 
This prevents any further movement of the bolt till 
the protector i.s set free by a slight tuin of the 
proper key. This lock, when in combination with 
another ingenious arrangement called the revolving 
nozzle, which prevents tampering with false keys, 
has successfully resisted all attempts to pick it. 

Lord Grimthorpe invented a modiiication of 
the tumbler- lock which locks with a handle, 
only requiring a small key to open it. The key- 
hole is so narrow that no instrument strong enough 
to injure the lock can be introiluced. It has other 
a<lvantag<? 8 , and its inventor claimed that it was 
unpickable. It was apparently not jiatented. He 
was also the inventor of a dust excluder for the 
key-holes of locks, operated by a spiral sjiring. 

Many other vaiieties of the tumbler or lever 
lock have been invented which we have not space 
to de.scribe. 

Combiuation locks are sometimes used for burglar- 
jiroof safes. In these locks the tumblers are repre- 
sented by wheels, generally four in number, which 
can be turned independentiy in connection with an 
index on the outsiile of the safe. 'I'lie lock can only 
be (qieneil by making certain moveimmts of the 
handle on the index, which cause the gatings in the 
wheels to coincide. 'I'he combimition of numbeis 
on the index w ith the different wheels can be altered 
.•it pleasure, and, of course, the lock can only bo 
ojiened by tho.se knowing this combination. The 
weak point of this lock is that the combination 
may be forgotten. The Yale time-lock is an im- 
jnovement, by Mr Yale of Philadeljihia, on the 
time-lock invented by llutherford of Jedburgh, 
Scotland, in 1831. A watch in combiuation with 
the lock may be set so that the lock can only bo 
opened at a particular hour evmi by the owner. 

Chongcabie-key locks were first introduced into 
Fhigland by Mr Hobbs, who brought Day and 
Nowoll’s parautoptic lock to London in 1851. 
After many improvements, Mr Hobbs perfected 
this lock in 1862, and in 1865 the firm 01 Hobbs, 
Hart, & Co. introduced a simpler and cheaper 
form of it. By an ingenious modification of the 
tumblers, which we have not space to describe, 
the lock may be locked by any one of a great- 
number of keys, but can only be opened by means 
of the one which locked it. Some of these locks 
afford a possible choice from about 60,000,000 
keys, any one of which will lock it, and must 
be u.sed to open it again. To avoid the neces- 
sity of having a number of keys, different webs 
are supplied which fit on the key- pipe to form 
the key. The webs may be kept in the safe, one 
taken out at random to lock up with ; the web 
removed from the key carried away in the waist- 
coat pocket, and the Key hung up anywhere, use- 
less till the web is brought back. 

In the ordinary safe looks the bolts are neces- 
sarily on a large scale, and, to prevent the 
carrying about of a key of corresponding magni- 
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tude, the holts are usually shut l»y means of a 
handle, and a small lock with a small key locks 
one of then) and fastenK them all. 

locks us(‘d on street doors which shut of 
themseh oH, and are opened by meaTis of a handle 
inside and a key 
outside, do not 
diller in prin- 
ciple from other 
locks. The Yale 
lalch-lock is an 
iuj^euiouH modi- 
fjcatio)i of the 

I u incijde of the 
^i{^yptian lock 
(fif'. 1). It is 
shown in sec- 
tion in fig. 7 ; 
Fig. 7. rr, h is the key, 

full si/c ; h, c, 

d is a movable barrel turning inside Ibe lock; 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 are five pins ])rcsscd down by sj)iral 
springs working in boles in tiie fixed part; c, 
7, A, i are five con(;sj»onding pins moving 
In boles in the inside harrel ; they are of irregu- 
lar Itnigths, and when the k(‘y is out, e, /, 7, 
//, i droj) down, as shown by the dotitnl lines, 
allowing 1, 2, 3, 4, T) to drop into the holes in the 
barrel, (ixing tlie lock. As the key, whieh has 
indentations exactly corresponding with the vary- 
ing lengths of r, /, 7, /<, /, is pnslieil in, it rai^ses 
those pins till they and 1, 2, 3, 4, f) coincide at the 
lunetion of the harrel an<l the fixed part of the 
lock, 'file harrel may then he turrujd and a pin on 
it shoots the holt, not shown in the fig. The key 
is a thin jiieee of t(;ni|>ered steel weighing only a 
small fraction of an ounce, and the keyhole corre- 
spondingly nairow. 

Loedvs made for various purposes, such as doors, 
drawers, writing-desks, jiortfolios, cuphoards, iSjc., 
however dillming in arraiigeuumt, are all e,on- 
strueted on the same jtriuciple. The padlorlc, in 
wliicli the lock is a separati^ arrangement, is pre- 
cisely similar to otlim- locks except in shape. It 
has also a movable how which is hooked into 
staple or other fastening and tlum locked. 

Locks for drawei's, cupboards, and the like, 
which only napiirc to he opcMie.d on one side, are 
gemnaliy madf* with a central pin on which the 
key, witL a pipe, woiks ; hut in locks which must 
he opened from both sides this arrangement is 
impossible, and the key is solid, working through 
a hole in the lock. It must,, however, he symmetri- 
cal, so as (jxuctly to reach the turning place of the 
lock from either .side. Locks mortised into the 
thickness of the door are called mortise locks. 

Many ingenious automatic latches have been 
invented for cabinets and the like, which shut of 
themselves when the door is closed, and can he 
^pulled o|)en without a key or turning a handle ; 
they are used when security is not reqniied, but 
only a means of keeping the door closed. 

Locky on a river or canal, is an arrangement of 
two parallel floodgates, by wliich communication 
ia .secured between two reaches of ditterent levels. 
Without lock.s, canals aic an impossibility in any 
but exceptionally level country. The principle is 
explained at Canal. The invention of the lock 
has been claimed for the great Leonardo da Vinci 
or other Italian engineer of the 15th century ; hut 
there seems ground for alfirmiug that the ]»rinciple 
was known and used in Holland a humlred years 
earlier. 

Lock of a gun. See Gun, Fihearms, and 
Bia#X'I{-LOADING. 

Locke, John, one of the most conspicuous 
figures iu the intellectual history of modern | 


Euroj>e, in whom, directly or indirectly, the course 
of opinion, especially in the 18tii century, is 
probably more representetl than by any other man. 
Locke was a native of Somerset ; Beluton, the 
rural home of his youth, is fl miles from Bristol. 
It was at Wririgton, 10 miles from Beluton, that 
he was born, on the 29tli of August 1632, Unr 
picture of his boyhood is faint. He lost his pious 
mother when he was a child. His father, a conn try 
attorney, w'as a considerable factor in the forma- 
tion of Ills mind, during fourteen years of home- 
training in the small Puritan household, which 
consisted of the father and an only brother, who 
died young. In Locke’s tenth year the Civil War 
broke out. He was at Westminster School in the 
3'ears in wliich the assembly of Pun tan divines was 
disenssing ('alvinistic theology, and in one of which 
he may liave seen the tragedy at Whitehall in 
which the Puritan revolution culminated. In 1652 
we find Locke at Oxford, after which the picture 
becomes more distinct. Christ Church was then 
ruled by John Owen, the Puritan divine, and 
Cromweil was chancellor of the university. The 
Aristotle, of the schoolmen still determined the 
conrsci of stmly, much to the dissatisfaction of 
young Locke, who pn-ferred buds to words, and 
jMMHOiis to hooks. Blit fri'c exjxniential inquiry 
was finding its way into Oxford, though not into 
college lectures, and Locke afterwai(ls confessed 
the (!arly influence of the spirit of Desearles upon 
himself. The Restoration found him in 1660 a 
senior student in Christ (flinreh. For a lime 
he leetnreil as a college tutor, till the little 
pro])erty of Bidnton hec.ame his by inheritance 
after the death of his fallier in 1661. He; had 
now to determine his career. Notwithstanding 
an inclination to theology, his growing sympathy 
with free inquiry, in reaction against scholasticism, 
and against the intohnance /ind fanaticism of 
which he conijilainod among the Puritans, dis- 
couraged an ecclesiastical carem*. ‘ 1 fouml,’ he 
says sarcastically, ‘ that a general freedom is hut 
a general liondago, and that the ]>opnlar asserters 
of liberty are the greatest, (mgrossins of it too, and 
not unjustly calh'd its keepiirs.’ Fxpiniments in 
m(‘dicine, which rnmdi engaged him in tlu'so years, 
show his bent to the iudnctiv(5 interpretation of 
external natnny and aviu'sion to the ‘ vermicnl;ite ’ 
questions of the schools. Before 1666 he was in a 
sort of amateur jnactice in Oxford, and, altliongh 
he never took this degree, he was in after-life 
familiarly known among his fiiends as ‘Doctor 
Locke.’ The philosophic tmujiorament is apt to 
make a merely professional career irksome ; and, 
liesiiles, he inherited a delicacy unfavourable to 
medical practice, which ended in tin; chionic con- 
sumption and asthma against which he bravely 
struggled in later years. Thus medicine did not 
ah.sorh his attention. Piohlems of society, the 
relations of church and state, and above all the 
right and duty of religions toleration, as his com- 
nionjilace hooks prove, were revolved in his thoughts 
in those Oxford years, always in sympathy wdth 
individual freedom and in a spirit of ])rudential 
utilitarianism. 

It wjis in the summer aftei- his return from 
Goriiiaiiy, where he had spent the winter of 1665, 
tiiat an incident occurred which finally determined 
this last disposition, for thenceforward he was 
‘ often a man of business, and always a mtin of the 
world, without much nndisturhed leisure.’ Medical, 
practice accidf.ntally brought him into connection 
with Lord Ashley, soon after first Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, who was visiting Oxford for his health. 
The meeting ended in a lasting friendsiiip, sus- 
tained by common inteiest in liberty ; and in the 
following year Locke, at Exeter House, became 
Lord Asiiley's confidential secretary. The change 
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did not check his scientific experiments, in which 
he was encourngod by Sydenham and other savants 
with whom life in London opened intercourse, 
while the political experience of Kxeter House 
was in the line of previous interests. It Avas not 
long after he entered it that the turning-point in 
his intellectual career was reached. A reunion 
of friends, meeting in the Avinter of 1070-71 for 
the discussion of ])robleniH social and theological, 
perf)l(*xed in certain inquiries, welcomed Locke’s 
suggestion, that before pursuing them they should 
face a previous investigation— as to Avhat questions 
the human understanding Avas or Avas not fittcsl 
to deal Avith, This problem, then undertaken by 
Locke himself, proved un(^\])ectedly large. His 
best energies, given to it during the seventetui 
following years, issued in 1090 in the famous Essay 
ConccruttK) llumati IJiaferstanf/iny. 

'riiose seventeen years were spent partly in 
England, amidst the tumult of ])ublic aftairs, 
partly on tlie Continent in conqiarative retire- 
ment. In 1072, when Shaftesluiry became chan- 
cellor, Locke Avas made Secretaiy to the Board of 
Trade. 'I'he fall of Shaftesbury three years later 
enableil his sec.n>.tarv to retirii to Fr.anc.e, where 
be lived till 1079, for health and stmly, chiefly 
P.C- Montpellier and at Bails. In France he 
formed friendships Avith jihysicians, naturalists, 
and travelleis mon* than Avith mefajihysicians ; 
although it Avas the brilliant era Avhen French 
inetaphysic Avas represented by Arnauhl and 
Malel)iauche, whilst Spinoza Avas (till 1677) in 
llollaml and Leibnitz in (lermany. In 1079 

Locke returned to London and to Shaftesbury, Avho 
Avas restored to power for a short time, and live<l 
Avith him in tiu; years of plots and counterplots 
which ])receded the eail's flight to Holland in 
November 10(S‘2. Locke, under susjiicion in Eng- 
land, as the confidant of Shalt<;shury, became 

befon* the end of lOK.'l an exile in Holland, then 
the European home of religious and civil liberty. 
There, during five years of exile, he resumed the 
studies which aflairs in England had often inter- 
rupted, and matured voluminous writings for the 
press. At Amsterdam Limborch, the leader of 
lilxual theology in Holland, and Le Clerc, its most 
eminent man of letters, became his intimate 

friends. The intercourse stnmgtheneil Locke’s 

theological liberalism, and soothed the pains of 
exile, aggravated by the AvithdraAval of his senior 
studentsliip in Christ Church, of which he Avas 
suddenly <leprivcd in 1684 by the king’s command. 
His first home in Holland Avas at Am.sterdam ; 
his last Avas at Botterdam, where the Essay w'as 
finished, 

J'he political struggle Avhich had been going on 
for hair a centuiy in England was consummated 
by the Revolution of 1688-89, of which, then un- 
known to fame, he was to be the philosophical 
defender. This opened the Avay for his retuin, 
to play his part in authorshi[>, Avith London at 
first as the stage of operations. Immediately 
afterwards, in February 1689, he declined, for 
health’s sake, the post of ambassador at Branden- 
burg, contented Avith a mod(!st (k)mniis.sioner8hip 
of Appeals as official recognition by the new 
government. The course of afiairs after the Revolu- 
tion fell short of his hopes. The 'roleration Act 
of 1690 Avas inadequate, and the Avithdrawal -of 
tlie Comprehension Bill, for uniting England in 
a liberal national church, was another disappoint- 
ment.. Ijocke made his first appearance as an 
author late in life. He turned to authorship in the 
public interest of individual freedom — religious, 
political, and intellectual. An Epistola de Toler- 
antia Avas his first contribution, written in 1686, 
addressed to his Dutch friend Limborch, published 
anonymously at Gouda in Holland in 1689, a few j 


weeks after his return to England, and translated 
into English in the folloAvirig summer by William 
Popple. A treatise on Caul Government, ready 
for ])uhIicatiori Avhen he carjie home, followed early 
in 1690 ; this Avas also auonyrnous, and, like the 
Epistola, a defence of individual liberty in another 
relation. Its economical j)rinciples anticipate Hume 
and Adam Smith, and its principles of jurisprudence 
are in advance of Grotins and Pufteridorf. The 
Essay Cuncerning Human Understanding appeared 
in March 1690, unfolding the ]>hiIosophy of Avhich 
the tractates on Toleration and on Government 
w<!n; special applications. ’I’he Essay was Locke’s 
first juihlic acknowledgment of autlioiship. His 
philosophy is embodied in these three Avorks. 

His ailments had increased in London. It was 
then, in 1691, that the homo of his old age, the 
brightest of all his homes, opened to receive him. 
This AA^a.s the manor-house of ()at(;s in Essex, near 
Epping, tin; country-seat of Sir Francis Masliam. 

1.. a<Py Masham was tlie accomplished daughter of 
Gudworth (q.v. ), the jihilosophical tiioologian : 

1.. 0c,ko had known her family before he Avent to 
Holland. Here, for the fourt(*en remaining years 
of his life, he enjoyetl as much domestic peace, 
literary leisure, and social iuterconrse as was con- 
sistent Avith hrok('n health and oc.casional public 
SCI vice in T.ondon, and his Avork in the study was 
r(‘sume<l Avith characteristic industry and method. 
The abundant authorship of the tAvo preceding 
years now involved him in controversies which 
lasted to the end of his life. ’I'he Ansire.r of ca 
certain Jonas Proast of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
to the Epistola de 'I'olcrantia had led to TiOcke's 
Second Letter in 1690, A rejoinder in 1691 Avas 
folloAved by an ehihoratci Third Letter in 1692. 
Questions of economh's and the currency Avtue 
subjects of other tractates in 1691 amt 1695. 
When he was in Holland he had corresponded 
Avith his friend Edward Clarke of Chipley in 
Somerset about tlie education of his son, and 
those letters made the substance of the 'J'houghts 
on Education in 1693, a (diaracteristic work wliich 
still holds its jilace ariuuig educational classics. 
Projiosals for ecclesiastical compridiension, and his 
own desire for union among Christians, made 
him anxious to show how fcAV and simple the 
essential facts of Christianity Avere, and to 
bring men to agree to diller about all beyond. 
Gm* result Avas the anonymous volume, in 1695, on 
the Jtea son able ness of Christianity, in Avhicdi he 
tried, in the siurit of the Essay, to recall (ffiristi- 
anity from tlie verbal reasonings of dogmatic 
divines, Avhich had disturbed the uiiitv of the 
church, to its original simplicity in iAc.ripture. 
’This theological departure, followed by excursions 
in criticism in the last years of his life, Avhich 
appeared as posthumous Commentaries on St Paul's 
hpistlcs, was a distinctive feature of the literary 
life at Oates. In 1696, as a Commissioner of the 
Board of Trade, Avith an income of £1000 a year, 
he Avas again involved for the four following yeai-s 
in official caies. But they Avere not yeare of 
literary idleness. Successive editions of tlie Essay, 
in 1694, 1695, and 170u, with important additional 
chaptera in the first and last; defence of its jihilo- 
sophy against the adverse criticism of Norris, 
Stillingfleet, Sergeant, Burnet, Lee, and Leibnitz ; 
an ExamincUion of Malebranche, and Eemnrks on 
Norris, published posthumously ; vindications of 
the Reasonableness of Christianity against theo- 
logical critics ; and the well-knoAvn tractate on the 
Conduct of the Understanding, kept him busy in 
the study at Oates. The Essay, translated into 
Latin and French, was spreading over Eiiro[>e. 
But he was now gathering himself for the end. 
In 1700 he ceased to publish. One attack only 
moved him in the four years Avhich followed. In 
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1704 liis old adversary Pioast renewed the con- 
test, and the fiaginent of a Fourth Letter on Toler- 
ation, pul>lisli(;d in the posthumous volume, ex- 
liausted hocke’s remaining? strength upon the 
theme that had enf^aged liim at Oxtoid forty years 
before, and had been the ruling idea ever since. 
AW tliat summer lie declined, nursed by Lady 
Mashaiii and her step-daughter Esther. On the 
2Hth (Jctober 1704 he passed away, as he said, ‘in 
jx'ifect charity with all men, and in sincere com- 
munion with the church of Christ by w’hatever 
names Christ’s followers call themselves.’ His 
tomb may be seen on the south aide of the jiarish 
chinch of High Laver, a mile from Oates, bearing 
a Latin inscrijition luejiared by his own hand. 

ljOck(‘’s Fasaii presents the philosophical founda- 
tion of the right of the individual thinker to 
follow freely the findings of experience ; and, 
jiartly oven by its metaphysical defects, it has 
suggested the chief jirobleins whicdi have occu|)ied 
modern thinkers since it appeared. Its ‘design,’ 
according to its own woids, was, ‘to impiire into 
the original, certainty, and extent of human 
knowledge, together with the groumls and degrees 
of belief, opinion, and assent;’ — and this as a 
n.eans to correct the chief cause of human error, 
which its author found in men’s proneness to ex- 
tend their imiuiiies to matters beyond their reacn, 
and then to eov(*r their ignorance by emnty phrases, 
or by dogmas which they assumed to tie ‘innate,’ 
and theieforc out of the reach of criticism. He 
wanted to make a faithful rejiort, founded simply 
upon mental facts, as to how far a merely human 
understanding can go, in the way either of certain 
knowledge or of mons or less probable iiresumption ; 
and in wdiat man must be contented with ignor- 
ance. Although a true report might show that 
human knowledge must for over ‘fall far short of 

f ierfect comprehension of whatsoever is,’ it might 
le ‘suflicieiit for our .state;’ and at anyrate we 
cannot overcome facts. 

The Esmj/ is divided into four books. Only 
the fourth deals directly with its ‘design.’ The 
first book is a preliminary argument against the 
innateness of any jiart of our knowhalge, meant 
to open the w'ay for the statement of Locke’s 
main jiosition — that whatever any man can know, 
or reasonably believe in, or even conceive, is 
dependent on human experimice. 'I'he essence 
of the Essay is in its proof that knowledge cannot 
in any degree have been consciously innate in 
each man ; for it must be in all cases a gradual 
growth, dependent upon ('xperiimce, in which we 
are liabh; to error. The argument might be thus 
jmt : All truths and all errors are expies.sed in 
propositions, and every projiosition contains two 
terms, which, if the proposition is intelligible, 
must each contain an ‘idea’ or meaning. We 
may have ideas without liaiing knowledge, but 
W'e cannot have knowledge, or even opinion, with- 
out having ideas; for ‘having ideas, Locke tells 
us, means ‘speaking intelligibly.’ Propositions 
wdiich contain idcaless terms cannot exjness truth, 
or even error, and only connect empty sounds. 
Now, how do the ideas or meanings which cau 
form the subjects and predicates of our jiroposi- 
tions enter into human consciousness? All our 
ideas, the most complex and abstract, as well as 
the simplest, Locke undertakes to show, are ideas 
w'hich refer either to data that happen to have been 
juesented through our five senses, or to operations 
of mind which have l>een made objects of reflection. 
If we pretend in words to extend our range further, 
‘we shall succeed no better than if we went about 
to clear the darkness in the mind of one born blind, 
talking into him the ideas of light and colours.’ 
Words which do not mean either what is sensuous 
or w hat is mental must be empty words. The I 


proof of this fundamental thesis is offered through- 
out the second and third books, wdiich thus prepare 
for the .settlement of the projier jiroblems of the 
Essay in the fourth. Mucli of t he jiroof consists 
of logical and psychological analysis of the meta- 
jihysical ideas o^ space, iluration, infinity, sub- 
stance, personality, causality, and jiow'er, which 
are taken as ‘crucial instances.' If even those 
ideas must depend u|)on experience in order to 
become ideas, a fortiori none others can have 
been conschmsly born with us before Ave hud ex- 
perience. The nroof is that, if all elements due to 
experience are left out, the ideas now mentioned 
must disappear. In tlie 18th and most of the 
remaining chajiters of the second book this argu- 
ment is wanked out. Hut here Locke seems too 
loady to take for granted that, if those crucial 
ideas are nnrealisable without data of experience, 
it necessarily follows that th(;y involve notning else 
than accidents of external or spiritual exjierience. 
He w'as led to interpret ‘innateness’ as he did 
paitly I»y his a.ssuniption that nothing can lx* ^ in 
a mind ’ of which tlie mind is not at the moment 
conscious. He thus overlooks the fact that we 
are conscious at each moment only of a small 
part, of what — because jtotmitially involved in, and 
]>resupposed by, our s|)iritual exjierience of 
universe —res jionds consciously in each man's mind 
on an adeo^uate a])peal. 

After this analysis of the jxissible range of man’s 
ideas, Locke passes to the intuitive and demon- 
strable, the probable, and the erroneous judgments 
into wdiiidi ideas enter. We are thus Jed into the 
fourth book, wbicb reports upon the intuitive 
facts and principles whieli constitute know' ledge. 
Lo(d<e’s refusal of innateness (in his meaning of 
‘innate’) to ideas, and a fortiori to knowledge 
Avhich depends upon ideas, does not imjily that he 
ignores intuition. On the contrary, after arguing 
strenuously against the innateness of our ideas of 
morality and of Ood, lie is not less strenuous in 
arguing for our having an intuitive certainty of 
the truths of ])ure mathiunatie.s and abstract 
ethics, and for our Ixdng intuitively certain of 
the individual fact of our ow’n existence as self- 
conscious, as well as of the existence of (‘xternal 
things, as far as they are aihually felt, and above 
all for our having a demonstrable knowdedge of 
the existence of God or Eternal Mind ‘as (xutain 
as any conclusion in jmre matlimmitiiis. ’ Indeed, 
in his ‘ demonstration ’ of (bid’s existence he lue- 
supposes in our idea of (Causality transcendental 
elements with which his description of that idea 
in the second book can hanlly be, reconciled. On 
the whole, we have intuitive knowledge (so Locke 
reports) in abstract logic, in abstract mathematics, 
and in abstract ethics ; and vv(> have; also an in- 
tuitive knowledge of the facts of our ow'ii existence, 
of the existence of actually felt things of sen.se, 
and of the existence of an Internal Siiirit : it is on 
the li^ht of intuition, he says, ‘ that all t he certainty 
of this knowdedge depemls.’ But all else upon 
Avhich human understanding can be exercised is 
referred by the Essay to the spheres either of more 
or less probable presumption or of ignorance. All 
judgments about absent things of sense ; about the 
relations among the qualities of matter, primary 
and secondary, or about its laws ; and about the 
attributes of spirits human or divine, can at the 
most be probable presumptions. Hence prcjbability 
is virtually the guide (if human life Science of 
absent facts of sense ( if science means intuitively 
demonstrated truths) is beyond man’s reach. The 
chief exercise of a human understanding must be 
balancing of probabilities and comparing the rel*^- 
tive weight of objections, alike in the so-called 
physical sciences and in common life. Whether 
physical science, or even the probable propositiona 
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of ordinary life, could be formed without the latent 
presence in experience of universal and newissary 
udgments, presupposed in, while incapable of 
)ein^ referred to, its contingencies, Locke does 
not inquire. His avereion to presuppositions and 
niaxijiis, to which he traced the empty verbalism 
and dogma against which, he constantly warred, 
seems here to inlluence him. He sometimes wrote 
as if he failed to see that, without presuppositions 
and principles of some sort, intellectual and moral, 
bcung ready to spring out of their latency into 
ex])erience, there could he neither reasoned scepti- 
cism nor reas<mable faith. The most signilicant 
philosopldcal discussions of the last two centuries 
nave been about the presence or absence of trans- 
cendental proHupi)ositions and ])rinciplc.s in our 
experience ; and about man's consequent relation 
to the inlinite and the eternal. Berkeley’s 
l^rinciitles of IJunwn Knowlciitjc, limna'H fuf/niri/ 
into tlie understamling, Ueid’s Intjuiri/ into the 
principles of common siuise, Kant’s KriitJ: of Pure 
Ib^gel’s ontological dialectic, Comte’s 
positivism, and Herbert S])encer’s generalisations of 
universal evolution and involution, are all in their 
respective ways concerned with (uicstions .about the 
TO(»ts of experience which Lock<' ndt indeterminate. 

Locke’s teaching in his other works is influ- 
enced by what is taught in his Essay. Thus, his 
favourite idea of fr(*e toleration for tiie individual 
tixpression of religious belief — then a parailox, now 
a commonplace— is founded on the dependence 
of man’s knowledge on exjierience mid on the 
unfitness of persecution as a means of introduc- 
ing truth to a human mind ; while his refusal of 
toliM'ation to atheists is in harmony w'ith that 
‘ mathematical certainty of Hod’s existence’ which 
he r('])orts to be att.ainable by every man win) 
uses his faculties enotigh. 'I’he sam<! intellectual 
individualism pervadiis what In* wrote about 
goveinment, the education of the young, and the 
reasonableness of (Jhristianif y. 

Jjocke’s character is rcdlected in his works. In 
all that he wrote and did In* is pre-eminently him- 
self, in his caution and calculation with an a))proach 
to timidity, steady adherence to the concrete of ex- 
perience, iiidifrerence to abstract siieculation, sus- 
picion of mystical enthusijism, oilm reasonablene.ss, 
love for truth, and n'ady submission to facts even 
when they could not he reduced to system in a 
human understanding. His tem])erate .aim wa.s 
not to explain the universe, but to adapt his own 
intelle(!l ual life and that of others to the actual 
conditions. He sought to awaken the intellectiial 
s})irit, and to bring about an amendment of the 
oiMuatious of the understanding, more than to .solve 
the enigmas of existence. Hence the lasting educa- 
tional value of his authorship. 

Kuuicrous editions of liockc’s works, individually and 
collectively, have appeared, abovit 40 of the Esmy alone, 
beside.s translations into Latin, French, and German. Of 
the collected editions none are adequate, but the best is 
probably that of Bishop Law in 4 quartos ( 1777 ). Among 
criticisms of the Estay, the Nonveaux Eisais of Leibniz 
(1765) still takes the foremost .place. Cousin’s Lecture$ 
on Locke (1829), Webb’s Intelleotualism of Locke (1857), 
and Green’s criticism in his Introduction to Hume (1874), 
are noteworthy. See also Fowler’s Locke (1880) ; Campbell 
Fraser's Locke (1890), and his critical edition of the Essay 
( 2 vols. 1894 ) ; Fringle-Pattison’s abridgment of it (1924) ; 
books by Alexander (1909), Lamproobt (1918); Seth’s 
Englisjf Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy (1912); 
and Sorley’s Erujlish Philosophy ( 1920 ). 

Lockerbie^ a police burgh in Annandale, 
Dumfriesshire, 15 miles ENE. of Dumfries, has a 
large town -hall, and great lamb and sheep sales ; 
pop. 2,300. 

liOCkhartf John Gibson, was born in Cambus- 
netban manse, near Wisbaw, 14th July 1794. All 
ins boyhood was spent in Glasgow, where at eleven 


he passed from the liigh school to the college, and 
whence at thirteen, with a Balliol Snell exhibition, 
he went up to Oxford. In 1813 he took a first-class 
in classics ; then, after a visit to the Continent (to 
Goethe at Weimar), studied law at Edinburgh, and 
in 1816 was called to the Scottish bar. But he 
was no s}>eaker ; and having while still at Oxford 
written the article ‘Heraldry’ for the Edinburgh 
Enr.yclojJtedia^ and soon after translated Schlegel’s 
Lectures on the History of Literature, from 1817 he 
took more and more to literature, and with Wilson 
became the chief mainstay of Hlachicood's Magazine. 
In its pages be first exhibited the shar p and caustic 
wit, bis most salient characteristic, that made him 
the terror of his Whig opponents. Peters Letters 
to his Kinsfo/k (“2d ed.’ 1819), a clever skit on 
Scottish .socrety, was followed by four novels — 
Valerius ( 1821 ),a romance of the times of Trajan ; 
Adam Blair (1S22); lieginald Ikdton (1823), a 
tale of university life; and Matthew Wald (18‘24). 
Of these Adam Blair aXowei retaiirs its vitality — the 
strong, sad story of a gooil man's fall aitrl repent- 
ance : Henry James has likened it to Hawthorne's 
Scarlet Letter. The .sjririted Ancient Spanish 
Ballads apjrcared in 1823; Lives of Bunrs and 
iSaprdeon in 1828 aird 1829; aird the l.ife of Scott, 
liockhart’s masterpiece, in 1837-38. He had met 
Scott first in May 1818, in April 1820 had nratried 
his eldest daughter, Sophia, atrd for five and a half 
years had divided his tinre juetty ernially between 
Edinburgh and Chiefswood, near Ahlrotsford. In 
18‘25 lie renroved to London to assuirre tire editor- 
ship of the Quarterly lleriev\ at a salary of £1000 
to £1300; and this post he retained till 1853, 
in 1843 becoming also aird it or of the duchy of 
Cornwall, a sirrecure woiLh £400 a year. But his 
closing years were clouded by illness and deep 
depression ; by the secession to Ifonre of iris only 
dau.gliter, with her hrr.slrand, Mr Hojre-Scott (q.v. ); 
and by the lo.ss of his wife in 1837, of his two boys 
in 1831 and 1853. I'he elder of them was the 
‘Hugh Littlejohn* of Scott’s Talcs of a Grand 
father ; the younger-, Walter-, was a scapegrace in 
the army, i.ike Scott, T.ockhart visited Italy in 
search of health ; like Scott, he came hack to 
Ahbotsforrl to tlie — 25th November 18,54. He is 
lurried in Dryhutgh at Sir Walter’s feet-. See his 
Life and Letters, by Andrew l^aitg (1896). 

Lock Hospital* London, for venereal 
disea.ses, was founded in 1746. The Loke or Lock, 
in Southwark, was an ancient lazar- house, and was 
per haps so-called from French loipues, ‘ tags ’ or ‘ lirrt,’ 
mote probably because it was specially isolated. 
It was used later as a hospital for vcrtcteal diseases, 
and the name carire to be exterrded to similar 
hospitals elsewhere. 

Lock-jaw. See TETANU.S. 

Lockport. capital of Niagara county. New 
fork, on the Erie Canal, 25 miles NNE. of Buffalo 
by rail. The can.al here passes through a deep 
channel, several miles long, cut in the solid lirue- 
stoue, and falls 66 feet by Jocks. Its surplus water 
drives a number of flour, pulp, paper, and cotton 
mills, besides other factories, foundries, ntachine- 
shops, &c. Pop. 21,000. 

Lockyep, Sir Joseph Norman, was born at 
Rugby on 17tb May 1836, and in 1857 became a 
clerk in the War Oitice, being 8ub.sequently trans- 
fer-red to the Science and Art Derrartnrent. In 

59 he was elected an F. R.S., and in 1870 was 
appointed secretary to the Royal Cornnrission 
on Scientific Instruction, ntade lecturer on 
Astronomy at the Normal School of Science at 
South Kensington, and sent out to Sicily as head 
of the eclipse expedition. In subsequent years he 
headed many similar expeditions. In 1871 he was 
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■yphilis ; for in them a prolonped antisyphilitic 
treatment seems to lead to great improvement or 
even disappearance of the symptoms. 

Locrif a people of ancient Greece, divided into 
two distinct tribes, difl’eriiig in customs and 
civilisation. The one, known as Locri Kpicnemidii 
and Opuntii, dwelt on the mainland over against, 
tlie island of Eiibcea, whilst the oilier, called Locri 
Ozolie, lived on the northern shoie of the Gulf of 
('oriiith. 'I'he chief toivn of the eastern Locri was 
Opus, of the western Amphissa. — A colony from 
one or the other of these tribes founded {circa 680 
B.c.) in Sontli Italy the celebrated city of J..ocri, 
■which stood near the soutliern extremity of the 
Jiinttian jicninsula. J^ocri w'as generally in ojiposi- 
tion to Home, liist as the ally of tlie Syracusans, 
then of the ('arthaginiaris. Excavations Avere 
earned out here in lSSU-90, and subsequently. 

LocilS« in Geoinebiy, deno<,ea the line or surface 
tiavcisetl by a point wliieb is constrained to move 
in accordance witli ceitairi detenninate conditions. 
Thus, tlie locus of a }>oinb which must always pie- 
serve the same uniform distance from a fixed jioint 
is the surface of a splicie; but if the motion he 
at the same time confined to a plane, the locus 
then will he a circle : this is an illnstiatioii of the 
division into solid and }tlanc loci which pie\ ailed 
among the ancieiits. In motlein (Geometry plane 
loci arc licateil uiidei the name of Ginvc.s (q.v,). 

liOCIlsG name apiihed to many memhers of 
tlie giassliojiper family Acridiidm, wliicli occasion- 
ally inciea.se gieatly in numbers and tJicn move in 
huge swaims in search of food. Jt is unfoitnnate 
tliat the family laiimstidic does not imdndo any 
locusts in the ordinary use of the tei m ; it includes 
fonns like the giceii giasshoppers, e g. the lJiili.sh 
Loevsfa. viridissima and the Katydids (ii.v.). Hoth 
locusts and Locustidie have eioiigated hind legs 
W'ith gieat poweis of leaping, hut locu.sts have 
shoit antenna*, with fewer than thirty joints, no 
exseried oviposiioi in the female, short tarsi with 
three joints, and an auditory organ on the side of 
the Ujqier part of the first abdominal segment, 
wheieas Locustidm liave very long antennu'; with 
more than thirty joints, usually an elongated 
exserted ovipositor in tin* female, taisi with four 
joints, and usually an audit, oiy oigan i>n the fiont 
legs below the knee. Jhit an Aciiiiiid is not called 
a locust unless it is given to over population aud 
inass-mov ements. 

The eggs are laid in a hole excavated in compact 
ground, and an exuded fluid hardens to foim a 
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sleeted Rede lecturer at Cambridge. He had 
ilready in 1866 discovered a new method of ob- 
serving the sun ; and in 1874 he gained the Runiford 
medal of the Itoyal Society. Eouiider ( 1869) and 
editor of Nature, he w'as also an able popular 
lecturer on astronomical physios, and wrote many 
books on solar chemistry and physics, eclipses, the 
meteoiitic hypothe.sis, aud on the orientation of 
temples and stone circles, which he connected with 

f irimitivo astronomy. On some of these subjects 
lis views have not been generally accepted. He 
wnis President of the Hritish Association in 1903, 
and died J6th August 1920. 

Lode, Le, a Swdss town, 10 miles NW. of 
Neiichatel, is one of tlie chief seats of the Swiss 
watch-making imlustiy ; juip. 12,500. 

Locomotives. See Stham-engine, Rail- 
way, Jn'I'ehnal-combustion Engine, «&c. 

Locomotor Ataxia, or Tahes Oohsaijs, is a 
chronic degenerative disease of tlie ner\ous sy.stem, 
the most characteristic symptiOin of w hicli is want of 
power to co-ordinate the muscles. The lower liniha 
are almost always lirst and most severely allected, 
and tile patient w'alks with a jiecnliar gait ; he lilts 
the feet high and brings them down with a stamp ; 
he has ditficulty in balancing himself ; and though 
he may he able to walk jnotty well in a straight 
line on level giound, any more complicated move- 
ment (turning round, surmounting or avoiding 
obstacles, *&c. ) much increases his unsteadiness. 
When lie is deprivod of the aid of sight (in the 
dark, or on closing the eyes) these difhculties are 
much aggiavated. In the great majority of eases 
seiisalion is early atTecteil ; and he may conijilain 
that he always feels as if he w^ere walking upon a 
thick carjiet. The power of the muscles is in many 
casc.s quite unimpaired. 

Jiesides tlie Hyniptoms of inco-ordination, and 
often long juecediiig them, are others, some of 
wdiich are so characteristic that they may lead to 
the recognition of the disease. Loss of the knee- 
ierks ; severe shooting pains, especially in the 
lower liinh.s (called hghtmug jiains) ; .similar pains 
in the region of the stoiiuKdi, associated with 
vomiting, faintness, &c. (gastric crises) ; paralysi.s, 
often transient, of one of the eye-muscles ; extreme 
conti’actiori of, and Joss of the reflex to light in, 
the pujiil ; atrophy of the optic nerve ; a jmcnliar 
form of inllarnmation of one or nioie joints, all occur 
in a certain proportion of cases 

The progre.ss of the disease is always slow and 
uncertain ; it may generally V)e measuied by yeais, 
often by decades ; hut, all hough 
in some cases the condition 
of the patient may remain 
stationary for ycar.s, it gener- 
ally becomes gradually worse. 

Death usunlly results from 
some interciiii I'lit disease. 

Locomotor ataxia giuicrally 
begins between the ages of 
thirty and fifty, and is mueli 
more common in the male 
sex. Its onset sceins some- 
time.^ traceable to seseie acute 
illnes.s, to chill, over-fatigue, 
injury, &c., but the degenera- 
tion in the nervous system 
which causes it i.s really a late result of syphilis. I 
After <leath a fibrous degeneration (sclerosis) of 1 
the whole or part of the postei iov columns of the 
spinal cord is found. The extremely uncertain 
souise of the disease renders it v,ery <lirticult to be 
certain of the effect of treatment, though many 
diiTerent methods have been advocated, and asserted 
to produce amendment if not cure. The most 
hopeful cases are those which follow closely upon 


proteclive encaseinent. In some cases several holes 
are lilled, it may he at eon.sidiuahle intervals of 
time. These sometimes remain for more than a 
y«ar in the ground, li'ortunn.lely for man, tliere 
are a good many insects wliiidi aie fond of them. 
When the young locusts are hatched and come to 
the surface they at once begin to devour the avail- 
able vegetable food. 'I’hereafter tliey may go on 
tlie march on foot, as in the case of the South African 
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‘ Voetgangers,’ which can cover several miles in a 
day with their iiulefatigable jumping, and will 
even, at considerable cost, cross rivers. In some 
other cases there is little mass -movement until 
the wings develop. Of the hugeness of the aerial 
swarms it is dilliciilt to form any conception. A 
fliglit tliat j)assed over the Ked Sea on one day 
in November 1889 was estimated at 2000 souaie 
miles in extent, and there was another as large 
next day. 'I'he distances traversed may be great 
if the wind helps, and a swarm of Schistocerca pcre~ 
(jritm is recorded as invading a ship which was 
1200 miles from the nearest land. Of tlieir ravages 
the piophet Joel gave a vivid and accurate descrip- 
tion. 'riiey change a garden of Eden into a desolate 
wilderness and cause widespread famine and ruin, 
and their rotting corpses bring a pestilence. In 
many countiies tliey are eaten, roasted or fiied in 
butter, })lain boiled, or dried in the sun. Among 
tlie famous locusts may he mentioned the Itocky 
Moiuil-ain Locust, Calopif.HUS spretus ; the North- 
Atncan and Indian SduatomrcAt pertgrma, piobably 
the locust of the j)lagne.s of Egypt ; the widely dis- 
tributed l\(('hytytus cinerdticetis, occasionally reach- 
ing Ihitam and extending to China and New 
Zealaml ; t lie East African P. nnyt alon us, probably 
in great part the locust of the Scriptures ; and the 
two leading s|»ecies in South Africa, I\ sulcicollis 
and Acriditiut purpunfo tnn. 

Locust Destruction. — Numerous systems have 
been adopteil for destroying these terrible swarms. 
Th(*y were healen down as they Hew ; they were 
pushed into l>ags as they crawled, and tlieir eggs 
were collected and liuined on a very large scale 
beloiii the young were hatched. In 1870 an enter- 
juising land owner in (Cyprus, Mr Kichaid Mattel, 
HUgge.sted a system which was rnodilied and per- 
fected by Mr Samuel Ibown, government engineer- 
iii-cliief in the island in 1881. ily this system, 
bas('d upon a close oh.servation of the natuie and 
haldts of tlie insects during many years, the locusts 
aie caught while iliey aie on the inaich -that is 
to say, while (sonic ten days after they are hatched) 
they march acioss the country in countless hosts 
or at lilies. Mr Mattel, having observed that no 
obstnele causes them to turn buck in their onward 
progiess, hut that they climb and crawl over 
evcrytliing that bars their direct course, and that 
furthermore they aie luiable to obtain foothold 
on any peifectly smooth or jiolished surface, hit 
upon the ingenious expcilient of barring their 
progress by means of long canvas screens put up 
on stakes and furnished at the top with a hand 
of varnished leather or what is called American 
cloth. Deep pits are dug at intervals of some 
few yards on tlie side of these screens facing the 
advancing hosts, and the locusts, reaching the 
obstacle and lieing iinaide to surmount it owing 
to the poli.shed .surface on the upper edge, fall 
down and are caught in tlie pits, wiiich are tiieni- 
selves edged and lined to a depth of a few inches 
with pohslied zinc. Finally, the locusts as they 
fall into the pits are rendered incapable of ciawl- 
ing out, not only by the smooth surface of the 
zinc, hut by the .superincumbent weight of the 
tens of thou.saiid.s of fre.slr victims tliat are per- 
petually pom ing in upon them. By this system 
the lomists in Cypru.s were in live years entirely and 
clieaply ilestroyed. Tlie number of the slain in 1883 
alone is^ estimated at nearly 200,000, 000, OOO. Other 
methods have since been employed in South Africa, 
where two species have caused trouble. These are 
the red-winged locust {Cyrtocanthacris se.ptemf^- 
data) and the brown locust [Pachytylni, snlncollis). 
'J'he former, which is supjiosed to breed in the 
Zambesi region, almost coniines its attention to 
the eastern part of South Africa. The brown 
locust breeds in the Kalahari Desert. A South 


African Central Locust Bureau was founded in 
1906. As in Cyprus, it has been found best to 
attack the young locusts whose wings liave not yet 
grown — voetgangers, as the Boers call them. The 
Mattel system, however, has proved less successful 
than poisoning witli sodium arsenite. The jioison 
is sprayed over the vegetation, or, better, is 
sweetened with crude treacle and mixed with hian 
or cut-up green forage deposited in heaps where 
stock cannot get at it. 

Looiist-trce, a name given in difTcient parts 
of the wot Id to ditt'ereut trees of the natural order 
Leguminosie. The Carob-tree {CeraUmia stU(iua) 
is often so called in the countries boidering on the 
Mediterranean, and its pods aie the locust-beans 
of our shop.s (see CAKoa). The Jiocust tree of 
America (Hohtnia pseud-acacia), also called the 
False Acacia, or 'riioni -acacia, and in Europe the 
Acacia, is a beautiful tree (see Uoiunia), valued 
for its wood, known as Locust-wood. The Honey 
Locust-tree (q.v. ) of America is a (Jleditschia. 
The Locust-tree of Lire ^^>st Indies is liyinencva 
CourhartI, a gigantic tree whose ])ods also supply 
a nntiitiouH matter, a mealy subsiance in which 
the pods are embedded. Tlie anthelminlic bark 
yields a resin called Anime (q.v.), and it is valu- 
able as a timber- tree. 

(anc. Luteva), a town in the French 
department of H^iault, at the foot of the Cevennes, 
43 miles NW. of Montiiellier. A bishop's see till 
1790, it has an old cathedral. Pop. 12,000. 

Lodge, Edmund ( 17r)0-1839), successively I.an- 
caster, Noiroy, and (Maicnccuix liciald, published 
lU u sir at ions of British History (.3 vols. 1791), a 
Life of Julius Cirsav ( 1810), and otlier works ; but 
is best known as author of the Portraits of Illus- 
trious Personages of Great Britain (4 vols, fol. 
1821-34), the cost of engraving and ])rinting which 
exceedeil £40,0CM). 

Lodge, ^iR Oliver Joseph, born at Penkhull 
in Stamirdshire, 12th June 1851, was educated at 
University College, London, and was prof(‘ssor of 
Physics at University College, Liverpool, from 1871, 
principal of Birmingham University from 1900 to 
1919. He is specially ilistinguished in electricity, 
nearly discovered tlie Hertzian waves, and by hia 
coherer and otherwise has notably advanced wire- 
less telegraphy. He has written on electricity, on 
lightning-conuiictors, on the pioneers of science ; 
and has given much time to problems of telepathy, 
subliminal consciousness, and survival of the dead. 
He was knighted in 1902. He contributed several 
articles t-o this Encyclopjedia. 

Lodge, Thomas, English dramatist, romance- 
writer, and poet, w^as horn at West Ham about 
1558. After studying at Trinity College, Oxford, 
lie entered at Liiicoln’.s Inn, but seems to have led 
a wild and rollicking life, using his pen occasionally, 
as in a duel witli Gosson, against whom he defended 
stage-plays in a couple of pamphlets (edit(*d by I), 
Laing for the Shakespeare Society in 1853). In 
1589- 91 he varied his life by taking part in two sea- 
expeditions against the Spaniards, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Azores and Canary Islands. On 
the lir-st of tlie.se voyage.s lie wrote a eiipliui.stic 
romance, Bosalynde ( 1590 ; reprinted in Hazlitt’s 
Shakespeare's Lihrary, vol. li., and .sepai 
in 1907, &c. ), which supplied England’s great 
dramatist with the chief inciilents, and even more 
than the chief incidents, of As You Like It. Lodge 
himself wrote two second-rate dramas. The Wourids 
of Civil Wari 1594 ; reprinted in Hazlitt’s Dodsley’a 
Select Collection of Old Plays, vol. vii.), and A 
Looking-glass for London and England (1594), 
written in collalioration with Robert Greene (q.v.), 
another di.s.sipated autlior. He was geneially 
stated to have been a player, until the point was 
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effectively disproved by C. M. Ingleby in 1868. 
lint lie is believed to have taken a medical degree 
nt Avignon, and to have written a History of the 
Pkujiie (IdO.'l). Me died himself of the plague in 
1025. Of liis remaining writings we may mention 
A Fig for Blomus (1695; reprinted in Sir A. Bos- 
well’s Frondes CaduccB, 1817); translations of 
»S(Uieca (1014) and Josephus (1602); Life of 
Willinm hongheavd (1593); History of llohin the 
Dundl, IFits Miserie, and Glaucus and Silla (poems, 
one of which suggested the })lan of Sliakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis^ 1589). See the Worhs, edited 
by Gosse (4 voLs. 4to, 1884). 

in another person’s house may or 
may not constitute the relation of landlord and 
tenant. It depends n[>on the nature of the lodgeis 
riglit in the ])iemises. If lie has an agreement 
relating to land, and may maintain a posses.sory 
action for di.sturliance, he is a tenant; if his only 
remedy is a contractual action against the ‘land- 
lord,’ he is not. It i.s not necessary that the con- 
tract should be in writing, though it is highly 
exjiedient. In England, unless there has been 
jiart performance, a verbal contract to let lodgings 
cannot be enfoiced if it is an agi cement relating 
to land, and so void by the Statute of Eramls. 
Theie was foimcily a risk that if the landlord, 
L, were himself a tenant, to A, then, if L’s rent 
were in arrear, the lodger’s goods might be taken 
by A to ])ay this, for the rule w-as that all goods 
bmnd on the jnemisi's (with certain delinite «‘.\cep- 
tions, of which this was not one) could be taken 
under a distn'ss for rent; but by the 34 ami 35 
Viet. chap. 79, 1871, it was provided that, if the 
lodger has j»ai<l the nKism* (or iiiterme<liate) land- 
lot d, the superior landlord must leave his goods 
alone ; if he has not jiiiid the mesne landlord, then 
he may jtay the supeiior landlord in lieu of the 
ine.sne landlord, and again obtain i»rot(;ction for his 
goods. The statute ‘2 tind 3 Viet, chtip. 71, sect. 38, 
pro\ ides that a police-magistrate may award com- 
nensation up to £15 for wilful damage <ione by 
lotlgers. The Larctmy Act, 1861, makes the steal- 
ing of chattels or lixtures by lodgers a felony 
jtnnisJiable by irji])risonment for two years or 
]»cnal servitu(i(5 for seven years, according to the 
value of the thing stolen. 

A lodger is entith'd l.o the use of the door bell 
and knocker, and the lamllord impliedly promises 
that the rooms are lit for occui)ation. In letting an 
unfurnished house there is no such implication. A 
lodging-house keeper, even where he keejis a boar<l- 
ing-house, w'hich nearly resembles an Inn (q.v.), is 
not liable for the safe custody of the lodger’s goods. 
He is merely liable for ordinary caie; but he does 
not warrant at all hazards that the goo<ls will not 
be stolen. Even if the lodger’s gnmds are stolen by 
a servant of the house, the lodging-house kee})er is 
not liable. The notice? to <piit depends on how 
the lodgings were taken. 11 they were tak<?n by 
the we('k, a week’s notice is sufficient; if by the 
month, a month’s ; and if by the (|uarter, a quarter’s 
m»ti(;e, unless some other agreement was made. 
Hence, if the lodger quits without n()tice, he is 
liable for one week’s, or mouth’s, &c. rent, even 
though the landlord put a notice in the window. 
The lodging-house kc'eper, if the lodger is a tenant, 
may distrain for rent. WdicJi a lodger refuses to 
quit the lodgings after a notice has expired he 
cannot be put out by force, but in many cases a 
summary remedy is given for rccoveiing possession. 
Since 1868 a lodger is entitled to vote for members 
of parliament in boroughs, if he nays rent of Iho 
clear annual value of .£10, provided also that he 
has resided tw'elve months in the district, and })ut 
in his claim to be registered. The lodger-franchise 
w'as extended to counties by the Hei)resentation of 
the People Act of 1884. In Scotland the lodger’s 


goods cannot he taken by the landlord of the 
lodging-house keeper for rent, nor is it yet decided 
whether the householder’s liability in case of loss 
of the lodger's goods is equal to or less tlian tliat 
of an innkeeper. 

Common Lodging-houses, where poor people lodge 
by the night, arc subject to ])oli<!c supervision. 
'J'he Public Health Acts 1875 to 1907, provide (in 
continuation of eai licr acts ) for their registration 
and inspection, and enact that they are only to be 
kept by registeied keepora Before being licensed 
they aie inspected by the medical officer of health, 
every room being measured and resirieted to a 
specified number of lodgeis. Every room has this 
nnmher paint(;d on the door, and a co^iy of the 
police regulations is jiostcd np in a conspiemous 
pait of it. The keepers are hound tlioiouglily to 
ch'ansc all the rooms, stairs, &c., as often as by- 
laws shall direct, and to keep a proper supply of 
water. If fever lircak out iiotici* must he given to 
the local aiitliority. ’Fhe.sc duties arc enforced by 
means of peniilties. ’Fhe same act directs that, if 
any person sulFering from any dangerous infectious 
disorder has lodged in any looms, siicli rooms must 
1)0 disinfecteil to the satisfaction of a legally ciuali- 
fi(?d medical practitioner, as testilied by aceitificate 
signed by him, h(?fore they an? again let. Similar 
provisions are in foice in Scotland and Ireland, 
Of recent yiiars very gieat iin]>rovenients have been 
eflected in common lodging-houses. In most large 
towns ill Great Britain ‘model lodging-houses’ 
have h(‘(‘n erected on approved ])laiis, w'h(?r(Mn 
greater privacy is (Misur(!<l in the sleeping qnarteis, 
and a eonijilete system of ventilation secured. 
The latest inventions in cooking ap|)aratus, w'ash- 
ing-hous(>s, &c. have been intioduced ; wliih* n^a.d- 
ing, recreation, and bath rooms foim iiidispcnsablG 
parts of thesi? establishments. Sec V’^ac Hants. 

LodL a town of North Italy, stands on the 
Adda, 18 miles by rail SE. of Milan. It has 
a Boimiiio-Gothic callus I ral dating fiom the Pith 
c(?ntury ; manufactures of linens, silks, and Ma- 
jolica p«)rcehun ; and a great, tiade in Piuiiie.''an 
and Stracchiiio cheese and wine. Po}* 30,000,-— 
Lodi Vecchio, a ruined village, 4 miles \V., was 
<lestroyed by the Milam'se in 1111-58. Here 
Bonaparte, on 10th May I79H, forced the long 
.ami narrow' bridge in the face of a tnime.ndous li*re 
from the Austrian battci ibs, 

(Eat. for Vladimir), fonnerly an 
imiependent pi incipality in Volhynia, became part 
of the Anstiian ‘ kingdom of Galicia and Lodo- 
meria.’ See Galicia. 

Lodz, sometimes called ‘the Manchester of 
I’olaml,’ lies 76 miles SVV. of Warsaw on a branch 
lailway. It coiisi.sts chiefly of one main slri'et, 
(i miles or more long, and has cotton and wofdlen 
manufactures. Poj). 450,000, 40 per cent. Germans. 
Loess* See J.oss. 

Loetscliberg:. See LoTS(?nup:RG. 

Loewc, Johann Carl (Biitfried, composer, 
was horn 30th November 1796, l)ctwe*en Kothen 
and Halle, the twelfth son of a schoolmaster. He 
became a choir- boy at Kothen, later studied music 
and theology at Halle, and in 1821 settled at 
Stettin, where he became successively professor in 
the gymnasium, musical director to the city, and 
oigaiiist. He made visits to Norway, Sweden, 
ami Erance, and in 1847 sang and playe/ before 
the English court in London. He died 20th April 
1869. He composed five operas (of which only 
one, 77ie Three IF laltes, was jierformed ), sixteen 
oratorios (several of them for voices only, without 
accompaniment), and iiuinerous sj'niphonies, con- 
ceitos, duets, and other works for the pianoforte. 
But his ballads are his most notable bequest to 
posterity; they are, many of them, remarkable 
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drairiatic poems, and in some respects Loewe may 
claim to nave done for the ballad what Wagner 
did for opera. (Tuliring, in Grove’s Dictionary 
( 1880 ), said that Loewe’s ‘ music has gone for ever ; ’ 
but more recently a good deal of attention lias 
been called to the ballads. See 'J'he Art Ballad^ 
Loewe. and ScJiuhot, by A. Bach (Edin. 1890). 

Lofft, Capki., described by Byron in English 
Bards as ‘ the Mjccenas of shoenialvers and preface- 
writer general to distressed versemen ; a kind of 
gratis accoucheur to those who wish to be delivered 
of rhyme, but do not know liow to bring forth.’ 
This description, though not the ill-nature of it, 
was so far just that Loll’t was the jiatron of Bloom - 
field, and stood sponsor to his Farmer's Boy. Lofft 
himself was a London banister of the Whig per- 
suasion, with a taste for letters, especially poetry ; 
he wrote some legal treatises and magazine articles, 
and books on l,heological, astronomical, political, 
and jtoelical subj(‘cts. All aie now forgotten. He 
was bom in London on 14th November 17.51, .and 
died at Moncalieri, near Turin, on 26th May 1824. 
See Reaping, 

Lo foten* or Lofodkn, a chain of islands on 
the north-west coast of Norway, between 67“ 
and 69“ 15' N. lat., stretching south-west and 
nmlh-e.ist for 150 miles. They include the 
Lofoten jiroiier and the Vesteraalen, lying farther 
noitb. Tlie laigest islands are Hind, And, and 
Lang in the Vesteraahm groun, and 
East Vaag, West V'aag, Flakstad, 
and Moskenas in the Lototen juoper. 

'I’otal aiea., 2247 s(i m. All of 
them are nigged and mountainous, 
many of the .summits being crater- 
shaped. In .several jihua's tliey 
present walls of bare rock lising 
.sheei from tbe ocean. The highest 
j)oint is 8000 feet above sea-le\el. 

The wateis on t.he east side of 
those isl.ands are visited in danuaiy 
t-o Mai eh every year by vast shoals 
of cod-fish, which attract a large 
fleet of fishermen. 'fhe fishing 
is atfmided with considerable danger, on account 
of the sudden and violent .storms from the w'e.st, 
and of the strong currents which set in between 
the islands (see MAEL.S'l'iioM ). Besides fishing, 
sheep - farming i.s also can ied on, as, owing to the 
Gulf St loam, the win tens are mild and grass grows 
abundantly. 

Los is the in.stru merit by which a ship’s rate 
of motion through the water is measured, lu its 
oldest and simple.st form it i.s a quadrantal piece 
of teak-wood called a log-ship, loaded in tlie arc so 
as to float vertically, point upwards. Every liour 
or two hours it is hove overboard for twenty-eight 
seconds, or, if the sliij) i.s going very fast, for four- 
teen seconds. It is attached to a line called the 
log-line. The supposition i.s that when hove into 
the sea it will remain stationary in the water while 



Fig. 1. — Rotator with four vanes. 


the log-line is freely paid out from a reel held by 
liand on board. In actual practice a conical canvas 
bag, called a log- bag, with its open mouth facing 
the vessel, is often used instead of the lo^-ship. 
The log-line, which is attached to the log-^ip or 
to the log-bag, is divided into equal sections by 


pieces of marline Avhich are tucked through its 
strands, eacli section being tliat part of a geogia- 
liical mile which twenty-eiglib seconds i.s of an 
our, so that the number of sections of the log-line 
which run out during twenty-eight seconds is the 
same as the number of geogi-aphical mile.s which 
the ship is goirrg ))cr hour at the time of testing 
the speed. To facilitate counting the number Ctt 
sections of the log-line which have beerr paid out, 
one, two, three, i&c. Knots (q. v. ) are tied orr the 
tails of the piece.s of marline. In ju-actiee, each 
section i.s made 46 feet 8 inches long, which is 
de.signedly rather shorter than the theoretical 
length. 

A ship’s progress through the water is, however, 
much more generally obtairred, es]»<*cially near 
land, by towing contimionsly a small cylindrical 
tube to which are attached oblique vanes, usually 
four in nutrrbei’. 'J'ltis rrrtator, as it is called, 
revolves as it is towed with a sper'd which is pro- 
portional to the speed of the ve.sscl. 'I’lii.s propor- 
tion is a.scertained by exjrerimcnt by the makers, 
and a register ing apparatu.s, conai‘>ting of the usual 
cog wheels and pinions, records the revolutions of 
the rotator, and so locorvis the piogres.s of tire ship. 
In the older form of thi.s log the regi.stering gear is 
attached directly to the rotator, ami is towed with 
it through the water*. The progrfiss of the ship can 
in this case only be ascertained by hauling the log 


on board. In the newer form.s the rotator alone is 
in the water. 'I'be registering gear is contained in 
a small case Avhicb is secured to the tafIVail of the 
ship, or to an outrigger, so that it can be con- 
veniently read at any inomcirt, the revolutions of 
the submerged rotator being transmitted to the 
taflrail register by the tow-line, which also rotates. 
A fly-wheel or rotating triangle or dumb-bells are 
placed on the tow-lirre Iretweeu the rotator and the 
regirster, but close to the register, to secur e greater 
smoothness in the working of the latter. The 
registering dial is usually graduated to nautical 
miles up to 100, and a smaller dial gives sub- 
divisions of a quarter of a nautical nrile. An 
automatic Irell rings at every mile. But even under 
the rrrost favourable circumstarrees a navigator is 
not justified in regar*dirrg any form of log as an 
instrument of precision. 

Jmg-hook. — 'I'lre coirr-ses steered, distances run, 
wind, state of the weather and sea, leeway, daily 
employrrrent of the crew, and other incidents, wlrich 
in the first instance are noted at the moment in the 
bridge-book or deck-book, are daily entered in the 
log-book, which thus beconres the diary of the ship. 

Official Log-book. — 'I’he official log-hook is a book 
issued by the Board of Trade at the beginning and 
returned to that department at the end of each 
voyage. It contaiirs a r*ecor*d of the crew and their 
characters, slrrp’s drauglit of water, offences com- 
mitted, desertiorrs, sickness, deaths, medical treat- 
ment, collisiorr.s, &c., and is thus a sort of civil or 
police record of the voyage. 

Logman* John, poet and sermon-writer, was 
born at Soutra, in Midlothian, in 1748. His father 



Fig 2. — Log Register ( A ), with govi ruing flv-wher] (B) attached, 
the tow-hm* being ho )kt‘(i on at C. 
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was a Bill all fanner, bub was able to send his 
son to oollej;e. In 1773 he was licensed as a 
preaclier, an<l fioui his eloquence and fervour in 
the pulpit soon became so popular that he was 
chosen minister of the second charge of South 
Leith parish that same year. In 17S6, however, 
owing to intemperate habits, and for kindred 
reasons, he was constrained to resign his charge, 
after which he proceeiled to London, and there en- 
gaged in literary work. lie died there, 28th Dec- 
ern lier 1788. Besides two volumes of sermons and 
lectures which were published after his death lie 
was the author of a tragedy called Runnamedey but 
this, after a single performance at the Edinburgh 
Theatre, was withdrawn from the stage. In 1781 
he published a volume of poems, which, thougli 
coldly received in critical circles, speedily reaclierl 
a second edition. IJis name is best known now in 
connection with that of Micliael Bruce { q. v. ) and the 
controverted authorship of tlie ‘ Ode to the Cuckoo ’ 
and certain of the I’araph rases. Tlie most efiective 
statement in behalf of Jaigau’s claims which has yet 
appearo<l will bo found in two jjaper.s by the Rc*v. 
Robert Small, Edinlmrgh, wldcb were published 
in the British mid Foreign Evangelical Remew for 
1879. Tliat Logan is entitled to a pla(;e among 
the minor ]»oetH of Scolland is sulliciently atteste<l, 
though there were nothing more, by his exquisite 
lyric, ‘ Th(j Braes of Yarrow.’ 

Lojraiif John Alexander, an American states- 
man, was horn in Illinois, the son of an Irish doctor 
there, in 182(3. He served in the Mexican war, was 
admitted to the bar in 18r)2, and was elected to 
congiess as a Democrat in 1858. He raised an 
Illinois regiment at the beginning of the civil war, 
and served with credit to the last battle, retiring 
with the rank of major-general. In 1866 lie was 
returned to congress as a Republican, and was one 
of the manageis of the impeachment of Fresident 
Johnson. He was chosen a United States senator 
in 1871, and was leturned to the senate in 1879 and 
ill 188n. In 1884 he was nominated by the Republi- 
cans for tlie vice- presidency of the United States, 
but was defeated along with James G. Blaine 
(q.v, ). He died in Washington, 26tli December 
IHSG. There is a Life by G. E. Dawson (Chicago, 
1887 ). 

Logman, Sir William Edmond, geologist, was 
born, a Scottisli baker’s son, at Montreal, on 20tb 
Apiil 1798, was sent to Edinburgh High School 
0814) and University. For ten years he worked 
in a commercial counting - Ijonse in London, 
and was then, about 1828, sent to Swan.sea to 
take charge of the finances of a copper-smelting 
company. Whilst living in Soutli Wales be pre- 
pared geological maps of the coal -basins in that 
part of tlie C(»untry, and bis work w^as so well done 
that it was incorjmrated in the 1-incli maps of the 
Geological Survey. In 1842-71 ho was director of 
the Canadian Ceidogical Survey. He di.scovered 
the Stigmana undercdays and the Eozoon (q.v.). 
He was kniglited in 1856, and died in Wales, 22d 
June 1875. See tlie Life liy Harrington (1883). 

Lograil. See Rocking STONE. 

Lotfailll<^rry, a hybrid between raspberry and 
blackberry, rai.sed by the American Judge Logan. 

LOffanlllCefe, a natural order of sympetalous 
dicotyledons, consisting of trees, shrubs, and her- 
baceous plants, with op])osite entire leaves, and 
u.sually w'ith stipules, wiiich adhere to the foot- 
stalks, or form sheaths. A feAv species occur in 
Australia and temperate North America; the rest 
are tropical or sub-tropical. No order is more 
strongly characterised by poisonous properties. 
It includes Strychnos (q.v. ; and see CUKARI, 
Nux Vomica) and Spigelia (q.v,). 


Logrftnsporty capital of Cass county, Indiana, 
is 75 miles N. by W. of Indianapolis, at the cross- 
ing of three railways, where the Eel River joins 
tlie Wabash. Theie are extensive manufactures 
of automobiles, trucks, machinery, castings, &c., 
and the town has a large shipping trade in grain, 
pork, &a Pop. ( 1880) 11,198 ; ( 1921 ) 38,333. 

Loj^arithms a series of numbers having a 
certain relation to the series of natural numbers, 
by means of which many arithmetical operations 
are made comparatively easy. The nature of the 
relation will be understood by considering two 
simphi series such as the following, one proceeding 
from unity in geometrical jirogression, the other 
from 0 in arithmetical progression : 

(Jtiom. series, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 62, 64, 128, 266, 512, he. 

Arith. si'i-ie.s, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, &c. 

Here the ratio of tin? geometrical series is 2, and 
any term in the arithmetical series expresses how 
often 2 has been multiplie<l into 1 to produce* the 
corre.spomling term of the geometiical seri('s ; thus, 
in proceeding from 1 to 32, there have been 5 steps 
or iMulti[ilications hy the ratio 2 ; in other words, 
the ratio of 32 to 1 is comiiounded five times of fbe 
ratio of 2 to 1. It M’as this conception of the 
ndat i()n that led to gi\ ing tlu^ name of Logarithms 
to the terms of the arithmetical series, the word 
logarithm (Gr. lo()un arithmo.s) meaning ‘the 
number of the ratios.’ As to the use that may 
he made of such series, it will be observed that the 
sum of any tw'o logarithms (as we shall now call 
the terms of the lower S(‘ri('s) is the logarithm of 
their j)roduct— e.g. 9 ( = 3 H- b) is the logarithm of 
612 (- 8 X 64), Similarly, tlie ditlerence of any 
two logarithms is the logaril-hm of the quotient of 
the numhers ; a ninltiple of any logarithm is the 
logarithm of the corresponding number raised to 
the ]>ow(‘r of the multiide— e.g. 8 ( - 4 x 2) is the 
logarithm of ‘256 (-- 16- ), and a suhmultiple of a 
logarithm is the logarithm of the eoi’responding 
root of its number. In this way, witli complete 
tabhis of Tiumliers, and their coiresponding log- 
arithms, addition is made to take the place of 
multi|dication, subtiaction of division, rnuliii»lica- 
tion of involution, and division of evolution. 

In order to make the series above given of prac- 
tieal u.se, it wunild be necessary to complete them 
hy interpolating a set of means oetAveen the several 
terms, as will be explained below. We have chosen 
2 as the fundamental ratio, or base, as being most 
convenient for illustration ; but any other number 
(integral or fractional) might be taken ; and every 
ditVerent base, or radix, gives a difVerent system of 
logarithms. Tlie system now in use has 10 for its 
base; in other words, 10 is the number whose 
logaritlim is 1. 

The idea of making use of series in this way 
would seem to have been known to Archiniede.s and 
Euclid, without, however, resulting in any piactical 
scheme ; but by the end of the J6th centuiy trigo- 
nometrical operations bad become so complicated 
that the wiis of several maibematicians were at 
work to devise means of shortening them. The 
real invention of logarithms is now universally 
ascribed to John Napier (q.v.), Laird of Merchis- 
toun, who in 1614 printed bis Mirijici Logarith- 
niorum Canoms Descript io. His tables give logar- 
itliin.s of sines, cosines, and other functions of 
aiigle.9 ; they labour under the three defects of being 
sometimes -f and sometimes - , of decreasing as the 
corresponding natural numbeis increase, and of 
having for their radix (the number of which tho 
logarithm is 1) the number which is the sum of 

1 -I- 1 -f j— ^ 4 i ~ ~> calculations, 

however, the latter is an advantage rather than 
a defect. These defects were, however, soon 
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1-011161116(1 : John Speidell in 1619 amended the tables 
in Bucli a manner that the lo^^arithnis became all 
positive, and increased along with their correspond- 
ing natural numbers. He also, in tlie sixth edition 
of his work (1624), constructed a table of Napiers 
logarithms for the inte^jer numbers, 1, 2, 3, &(;., 
up to 1000, with their diflerencea and arithmetical 
complements, besides other improvements. Speid- 
ell’s tables are now known as hyperbolic logarithms. 
Hut the greatest practical improvement was made 
in 1615 by Professor Henry Briggs {q.v.)of London, 
who calculated the logarithms of natural numbers 
to the radix 10. Before his death he carried the 
calculation to 30,000. Briggs’s exertions were ably 
seconded ; and before 1628 the logarithms of all the 
natural numbers up to 100,000 had been computed. 
Computers have since chiefly occupied themselves 
rather in rei)catedly revising the tables already 
calculated than in extending them. 

CoHsiruHion of Tables . — The following is the 
simplest metliod of constructing a table of log- 
arithms on Briggs’s system. The log. of 10^1; 
the. log. of 100 ( which is twice compoumled of 10) 
.— 2 ; tluj log. of 1000 - 3, c'ic. ; and the logarithms 
of all powers of 10 can be found in tin? same 
manner. The intermediate logarithms are found 
by continually comjmting geometiit^ means Imv 
tween two numbers, one greater and tlui otluu’ less 
than the number re(juired. Thus, to find the log. 
of 5, take the geonuitiic imnin between 1 and 10, 
or 3-162 , th(! coiresponding arithmetic mean (the 

log. of 1 being 0, and that ol 10 being 1 ) being ()'5 ; 
th(‘ geometric mean betwt'en 3*162 and 10, or 
5*62.3 coiresponds to the aiithnn-tic mean Ix;- 
tvvet'u 0*5 and 1 or 0*75; the geometric mean be- 
tween 3162 and 5*623..., or 4*216..., Inis its log- 
arithm — A (0*75 + 5) or 0*625; (his operation is 
continued till the n'sult is obtained to (he ma-es 
sary di^gree of accuracy. In this e.xample the 
twenty-first result gives the geometric im-an 
~ 5*000,003, and the corresponding ariflimetic 
itu'an 0*698,970, which is in ordinary calcula 
tions used as the logarithm of 5. Since division 
of numbers (aji riiSpomlH to subtraction of logarithms, 
and sinc(! 2 = the log. of 2 — log. 10 -- log. 5 ■- 
1 — 0*698970 -- 0*3010.30. The logarithms of all 
prime numbers are found in the same way jis that 
of 5 ; those of (M)niposite numb«u*s are obtained by 
the addition of the logarithms of their factoi*H ; 
thus^ t he log. of 6 = log. 2 + log. 3 = 0*301030 -f 
0*477121 0'778I51. This method, though simple 

ill pnncii)le, involves an enormous amount of calcu- 
lation ; and the following method, which dcjiends 
on the modern algebraic analysis, is much to be 
prehnred. According to this method, logarithms are ! 
considered as indices or powers of the radix ; thus, ' 
10« -r 1, ]00*«01030 ^ 2, 10»*47n:ii 3, 10^= 100, &c. ; , 

and the law's of logarithms then become the same ' 
as those of indices. Let r represent the radix, y 
the natural number, x its logarithm ; then y ^ r^^ 
or, putting 1 +a for /*, 7/ - (i + «)*; and it is 
shown by the binomial and ex])inumtial theorems 
(see the (irdinary works on Algebra) that y = 1 + 

P^' + '^1*2 3 p~r-l~ 

i(r - 1 VM- J(r - 1 )»- , &c., the former eiination 
expres.sing a number as the .sum of different 
multiph^s of its logarithm and the radix. If 1/p be 

sul)stiti*ted fora*, then y 1 -f 1 }- + j— + 

Acc. = 2 '71 8281 82... which, as b(>foi*e mentioned, is 
Napier’s radix, and is generally called e. Hence 
r^ e\ or » is the lo|j,uirithm of r to the base or 
radix e. Then, referring t<) the above-mentioned 
value of p, we have log„ r ( i.e. log. of r to the base 
f) ~ r - 1 - i(r - 1 )2 + ^(7- _ 1 or, as 

before, putting 1 + a for r, log^ (1 + a) = a - a*/2 
+ a*V3 - &c. ; a. series from which log, (1 -f a) 


cannot be found, unless a be a proper fraction. Hut 
if .we put - a for n, log^ ( 1 - rr ) = - (r - a‘f2 - 
d^Jli - &c. ; and, subtracting this expriissioii from 
the former, log„ (1 -'r a) - log,, (1 - a) or log,, 
1 + a/\ - a = '2{ a- + a*73 + -t »!xc. ) ; and, for 
the sake of convimionce, putting {11 ■¥ \)ju for 
(1 t «)/(! - «), in w'hich case n — l/(2/« +1), M'e 
linally obtain log,, (// -i l)jii -- ‘2{\f{2u -f 1) + 
l/3(2w -f 1)=* 4- i;5( 2u 4 1 )& f &c. ), 61* log, ( w -t- 1 ) = 
log, u 4- 2{1/(27(. 4-1)4- l/3(2a 4- D' 4- 1/5(27* 4- 1 )“ 
4- &c. }-. If 1 be put for u in this formula, the 
Na]iierian logarilhm of 2 is at once obtaim'd to any 
degree of accuracy reijuired ; if 2 be put for u, the 
Napierian logarithm of 3 can be cahiulated, Ac. 
Now, as logarithms of any system have always the 
sanu^ ratio to one anotlun as the corresjionding loga- 
rithms of any otluu* system, no matter what it.-, base, 
if a number can be found, which, wdien multi|>lied 
into the logarithm of a c,(u tain nunibtu* to one ba-se, 
give.s the logarithm of the same number to another 
base, this multipliiu* wull, when multiplied into any 
logarithm to the first ba.se., j)roduce the correspoiui- 
ing logarithm to the other base. The multijilier 
is called the modulus, and, for the conveision 
of Napierian into common or Briggs's logarithms, 
is equal to 0*4 .3429-1 4... ; so that, to find the common 
logarithm of any n amber, first find the JX apierian 
logrtrifhm, and midtiply it by 0*4342944 .. 

As ill Biiggs’s sy.stem the logarithm of 10 is 1, 
and that of 100 is 2, it follow's (hat all numbers 
between 10 and 100 havt? for tbeir logarithms unity 
f a proper fraction : in other words, the integer 
portion of the logaiithms of all nnmhers of two 
figures is unity ; similarly, tlie integer portion of 
the logarithms of nuuibeis betwecui 100 and 1000 
is 2, and, in general, the integer ]>ortioii of the 
logarithm of any numher ('Xjuesses a nuiuher less 
by unit.y than tlie numher of figures in that 
numher. This integer is called the characteristic, 
the decimal portion being the mantissa. 

As the logarithm of 1—0, the logarithms of 
iiuautities less than unity would naturally be nega- 
tive; thus, the logarithm of ^ would be -- 0*301()3. 
But, for convenience in w'orking, the mantissa 
is kept ahvays positive, and the negative sign 
only atl'cets the ehanuiteristic ; the logiirithm of 
^ or 0*5 would thus be 1*69897, the elnnacteristic in 
this and similar (uises expressing, w’luin the frac- 
tion is niduced to a decimal, the number of jdaces 
the first figure is removed from the ilecimal ])oint ; 
thus, the logarithm of 0*0005 is 4 *69897. 

Directions for the use of logarithms in calculation will 
1)0 found prefixed to any set of mathematical tables. 
The tatilt'S most <iistimrui.--li(.‘il for accuracy' are the French 
ones of Callet, Lalamle, Bugays; Hutton’s, those which 
Babbage i>roduced with the aid of hi.s calculating macliine, 
Shortrede’s, and Sang’s ; and the (lerman ones of Gauss, 
Sotirmi, Brulais, Von Vega, Bieiailcer, A serviceable 
handbook is Chambers's Mathematieal Tables, edited 
by Prydo. Chappell’s Five-jiyure Mathematieal 'Tables 
(1915) includes ‘lologs’ or logs of logs, and ‘ antilolog.s,’ 
specially useful for engineers and those who have to deal 
with fractional indices. 

Lossgia, an Italian word signifying an open 
arcade, encl<»sing a passage or open apaitment. it 
is a favourite class of ouilding in vvaiiu coun- 
tries. The Loggia de’ Lanzi at Florence is one 
of the finest examples. The Loggie of the 
Vatican, arcaded passages round the interior of 
the cortile of tlie palace, are ornamented with 
beautiful paintings and arabesques by Raphael 
and Ills pupils. 

Lo^ia (Gr. ‘sayings’ — logia J^ou, ‘sayings of 
Jesus’), a name as.signed to ‘Q,’ the hypiithetical 
source of the synoptic gospels (see Gospels), and 
to certain fragments recovered from 1897 onwards 
among the Oxyrhynchus papyri (ed, Grenfell and 
Hunt). 
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LogfiC may l)e most briefly defined, in accord- 
ance witii tiie otymolo^^y of the word, as the 
science of reasoning or ‘ the art of thinking.’ It 
is a scientific account of the laws which regulate 
the passage in thought fioni one statement to 
another, and which must he observed if the think- 
ing pro(!CHs is to 1)0 valid. The theory of every 
operation is lattir than its })crformance, and men 
were accuKtonied to think correctly long before 
they began to reflect ui)on their thinking faculties 
and the processes by which their results were 
reached. The attention which Socrat(*s devoted 
to the moaning and justification of ^^eneral names 
is signalised by Aristotle as the beginning of logi- 
cal th(!ory. it was Aristotle himself, however, 
who first elaborated the idea of the science, and 
defined its sphere by separating it from the meta- 
physical questions with which logical discussions 
are always associated in his predecessors. The six 
treatises afterwards collected undei- the name ol 
the Organon contain the gist of what is still taimdit 
as formal logic ; but the term logic was probably first 
used by the Stoics in tlie wide sense with which we 
are familiar. Aristotle himself possessed no single 
name for the science of which he was the founder. 

The independence which Aristotle conferred upon 
the new science has enabled it to survive to the 
ueseiit day almost without change, and with very 
ew additions of imjairtance. Hut, while the edifice 
of Aristotle remains architectonically complete 
upon its own basis, it has become customaiy to 
add to this science of logic proper a secoml jtart, 
called Mixed, Material, or Inductive J.,ogic, em- 
bnicing an account of the methods of science and 
tli(5 conditions of scientific jiroof. The modern 
veisioii of the Aristotelian Logic is then called, by 
way of distinction, rure or Formal Logic. The 
meaning of this designation is that logic, as such, 
takes no account of the matter of our leasonings — 
i.e. of the things reasoned about : it <leals solely 
with the /hrwi or skeleton of the leasoniiig process 
itself. Thus, if wc say, ‘ Fiiiglishmen are white- 
skinned,’ logic has no occasion to consider the 
truth of this statement as a matter of fact or 
science ; it deals only ndth tlie form of the pro- 
position or judgment as a general logical mould 
into which any pair of notions may be fitted. It 
treats the jiroposition, in short, only so far as it is 
<3.\pr(!Hsible in the form, ‘X is V.’ To this abstrac- 
tion from all questions regarding the adequacy of 
our notions, and the material truth of our asser- 
tions, formal logic owes its completeness as a 
science. It looks upon thought, not as the ex- 
pression of the truth of things, but as a series of 
mechanical operations, an<l its aim is to lay down 
the general or symbolic fomis which these oi)eia- 
tions must assume in order to insure that the end 
shall be consistent with the beginning. It is 
apparent, then, that in any reasoning process 
formal logic only guarantees that the conclusion 
is true if the premises from which we started were 
true. It has accordingly been called the logic of 
consistency, as opposed to induction, which seeks 
to be a logic of truth. Pure logic takes its material, 
as it were, ready-made from tne hands of observa- 
tion, and merely watches over its correct manipula- 
tion. Reasoning in the strict logical sense is, in 
fact, merely analytic ; the conclusion only brings to 
explicit consciousness what was implied or involved 
in the premises. Formal logic is thus, in its most 
general aspect, an application, by means of many 
subordinate rules, of the laws of identity and non- 
contradiction. Practically, however, it p of great 
service in clarifying the thought of the individual, 
though, in a sense, merely teaching him what he 
knows already. 

Formal logic is usually treated under the three 
heads of Notions, Judgments, and Reasonings; or. 


if regard be had to the verbal expression of thought, 
the Notion, Judgment, and Reasoning appear re- 
spectively as Term, Proposition, and Syllogism. 
Though pure logic has strictly nothing to say 
about the formation of general names or the 
adequacy of our notions, it is customary for logi- 
cal writers to ex])ourid under the first head the 
nature of generalisation and definition — the pro- 
cesses by which our notions are fornu'd and tested. 
The Judgment, however, may be taken as the iinit 
in logic, for it is only in their relation as subject 
and predicate of a judgment that notions become 
su.sceptiblo of logical treatment. ’rh(3_ combination 
of two judgments (involving three notions), in such 
a form that a third judgment is deduced from them, 
constitutes a Byllogism — e.g. ‘All fishes are cold- 
blooded, The whale is not cold-ldoodod. There- 
fore the whale is not a fish.’ The vjuiations of 
this fundamental type of reasoning constitute the 
scholastic doctiino of the moods ami figures of 
the Syllogism. As an appendix to this exposition 
of the normal forms of inference there follows a 
disc-ussion of the dilicrent classes of fallacies to 
which any deviation from them may give rise. 

It is in tfiis aspect that logic vindicates its claim 
to he ‘a cathartic of the linnian mind.’ Foi, like 
ethics, logic is a normative science ; that is to say, 
it docs not, like the physical sciences, or like psy- 
chology, sinii>ly geneialise fact.s. Its laws aie not 
statements of what always happens, but, rnbis of 
wliat ought to be dt)ne. This distinction contains 
the answer to the question, once much debated, 
w’hether logic is a scimice or an art. The quest ion 
is essentially a dispute about words. 

The perception that i»ure logic treats thougdit 
simply as a process of comparison and classification 
has induced a number of recent logicians (chiefly 
English) to attempt an exl.mision of Aiistotlcs 
scheme by a thorough-going apjdication of the 
notion of logical quantity. Thus, Sir W. Tlamilb)n 
maintained that the relation h(*tw(‘en subject and 
predicate in a proposition is that of logical e(|uation. 
The projiositiou, ‘All men are mortal,’ means, when, 
fully expressed, ‘All men are some mqrtnls.’ If 
the preuicate he thus explicitly quantified, it is 
evident that we may substitute for the c()])ula the 
algeliraica! symbol of (Mjuabion. This doctrine, 
which is known as the Qui^ntification of tlu' Fredi- 
cate, Avas exjiounded by Archbishop 'I’honison, 
Spencer Baynes, and others. It leads to a 
multiplication of the old propositional ami syllo- 
gistic forms, hut in its Hamiltonian form it has 
been shown by Venn to rest on a confusion of 
views. A similar line of thought has been worked 
out by Jevons, who defines inference as ‘ the 
substitution of similars.’ He would make the pro- 
position run— ‘All men are mortal men’ (All a 
IS ab). I)e Morgan’s formula for the proposition 
resembles this ; but his innovations, as well as 
Boole’s development of logic into a branch of 
mathematics, are rather specimens of the inm3nuity 
of their authoi-s than transcripts of actual thought- 
processes. They show no signs of taking their 
place os a permanent addition to logical doctrine. 
The same may be said of Jevons’ Method of 
Indirect Inference, by which he claims to have 
reached the same results as Boole without the use 
:»f mathematics. The Method consists in ‘ develop- 
ing’ all tlie possible combinations of the terms 
mentioned in the premises, and then proceeding, 
by elimination of those which violate the condi- 
tions there laid down, to reach those combinations 
which are consistent with our data. Jevons 
applied his principle in the invention of a logical 
machine wliich ett’ects this process of counting 
out with unerring accuracy ; but where the terms I 
are multiplied to any extent the operation is, of 
course, cumbrous in the extreme. 
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Bacon is commonly regarded as the founder of 
Inductive Logic. In his Novum Organum he put 
himself at the head of the revolt against the schol- 
astic logic which marked the men of the Renais- 
sance, and, though his own ap})rehension of scien- 
tific method was gravely defective, his eloquence 
and his position made him the most influential i)ro- 
phet of the scientific movement which Galileo and 
others had initiated. In point of fact he came to 
supplement the ohl, not to supersede it; hut he 
allowed his dislike of the ahuses of the Aristotelian 
logic to cai ry him away into indiscriminate denun- 
ciation. Bacon’s animus is perhaps excusable as 
the zeal of tlu^ reformer ; and it may he granted 
that in the Aristotelian logic, as in Greek philo 
Sophy generally, there is a tendency to let the 
study of words usurj) the place of the investigation 
of facts. The middle ages had exaggerated this 
tendency hy habitually assuming the distinctions 
existing among things to he correctly and ade- 
-tjuatcly rendered hy traditional names. Beyond 
this, Ila, con’s diatribes against ‘syllogism’ betray 
a miHappr(di(‘nsi(»n of the real functum of formal 
logic, which, as has hemi seen, makes no ])ieten- 
sions to he an instrument of scientific <liscovcry. 
Inductive theory luis received many developments 
since tlu' tinu' of Bacon, notably at the hands of 
d. S. Mill, d’he piogress of science has made it 
easier to formulate its methods and to deteimine 
the conditions of valid scicntilic proof. It is sufli- 
cient Im'ic to point out that, wherens in foimal oi 
deductive logic, n'asoning i»rocecds from a wliole 
to the particulars inclmhid und(‘r that, wlnde, we 
seem in inductive logic to rise, in reliance on the 
uniformity ot natun>, from obsiuvation of par- 
ticulars to th(‘ mmneiation of a univcisal projiosi- 
tioii. The nature of the. certainty uhich belongs 
to such scientific* gi'iicnalisations is one* of the; sub- 
jects which the. philosophy ot induction has to deal 
with. I'lic; i)rofound interest and value of these 
investigations, when compared with the rigid 
tiamework of symbols with which pure logic jue- 
sents us, may well lead men to overestimate the 
foimcM* at the expense of the latter. But the two 
disciplines are essentially distinct; and the exact- 
ness and scientific com ])b.* ten ess of jmre or formal 
logic M'ill always constitute it a valuable educa 
tional instrument. 

Eleiiieiitarv inamials of logic arc those by .Tevoiis and 
by Fowler, to which may bo added Whatolv’s Loyte and 
Jveyi)e.s's Formal Lopic (more advanced). F. C. S. 
Schiller’s Formal Logic (1912) impeaches the syllogistic 
method a.s a psoudo-scmrice. Among larger treatises in 
English may be mentioned Mill’s Logic, Hamilton’s 
Lcctvrea on Logic, Ueberweg’s Logic (translated), 
Bradley’s Privciplea of Logie, Bosanquet’s Logic (2d 
cd. 1912), Venn’s Empirical Logic, Jevoiis’s Principlea of 
Science, Lotze’s (translated). The (ilerman works 

of .'Sigwart and W undt should also be named. Thomson’s 
Outlinea of the Lawa of Thought, Haynes’s New Analgtie 
of Logical Forma, Jevons’s Pure Logic and Other Papers, 
Venn’s Symbolic Logic, and the works of De Morgan and 
Boole deal with proposed developments of logic on alge- 
braic lines. There is an elabfuate histo^ of logic by 
Prantl in German, and a short history in English by 
Adamson (1912); see also the works of Trendelenburg 
in German and of Hamilton and Mansel in English. 

LOKOffram (Gr. logos, ‘a word,’ and gramma, 
‘a lettei^) is simply a complicated or multiplied 
form of the Anagram (q.v.), where the puzzle- 
monger, einstead of contenting himself with the 
formation of a single new word or sentence out of 
the old by the transposition of the letters, racks his 
brain to discover all the words tliat may be ex- 
tracted from the wliole or from any portion of the 
letters, and throws the whole into a series of verses 
in which synonymic expressions for these words 
must he used. The puzzle lies in ascertaining what 
the concealed words are, and, through them, wliat 


is the primary word out of which they have all 
been extracted. A specimen is given in Henry B. 
Wheatley’s book on Anagrams (1862), in which, 
out of the word ‘ curtains,’ no less than ninety- three 
smaller ones are framed. 

LoSfOS (Gr., ‘ word,’ and also ‘ reason,’ correspond- 
ing in Latin to botli oratio and ratio) is a term 
th.'it has played an important part in philosophical 
and theological speculation, long ere tlio ‘ Word of 
God ’ came, through the fourth gospel, to he idonti- 
fie<l with the second person of the Cliristian Trinity. 
The notion of a certain self-manih^station or revela- 
tion of the Godhead, standing in some way hetw(*en 
the infinite and the finite, has from time imme- 
morial been the property of the wlnde East. AVith 
the Stoi<ts tin* liOgos is the active principle Jiving 
in and determining the world (see Stoics), ’J’he 
apocryphal writers of the Old Testament personify 
the ‘ wisdom ’ spoken of iu Prov. viii. 22, and give 
it the functions of a Logo.s. In the Targums Mrrnra, 
‘Won!,’ is constantly used insteafl of God or Jeho- 
vah. In the J(;wisb- Alexandrine philosophy (see 
Phu .o) the l.(Ogos is the Divine Keason, tin; Power 
of all Powers, the Spirit of God, 'I'he doctrine of 
the Logos reaches its fullest development in St 
John’s Gospel, where it is the Word of God incar- 
nate. See John (Gospel of), Chhlst, Tihnity. 

JiOjS^roflo ( Lat. J uha. Jiriga ), the capital of a 
Spanish j)r()vince, on the Ehro, 65 miles E. by 
N. of Burgos. It has manufactures of woollens, 
machinery, and leather goods. Poj). 27,000. 

Lo||fWOOd« the dark red heart-wood of Ihvma- 
toxf/lou rampechiannm, a tree of the natural order 
Leguminosjt*. This tree, which is a native of 
Mexico and Central Annuica, and has been nalur- 
alised in some of tin; West India Islands, grows to 
a height of 20 to 50 feet. 'J’he tree is generally 
f(;Iled when about ten years old, and the sapwood 
being worthless is hewed oil' with the hark. The 
hejirt-wood is slightly heavi(‘r than water, hard, 
and close-grained. It lias a sliglit smell resemhling 
that of violets, is astiingent, ami has a sweetish 
taste. The source of the colouring projierties of 
logwood is a crystalline .substance called Inemato.xy- 
lin, ( itself colourless when pure, hut in an 
alkaline solution in the juesence of oxygen (air) 
it becomes converted into Inematein, 
which is of a piirple-red colour. For dyers’ use 
grournl or rasped logwood is irniistened and made 
ui) into heaps or layers in a moderately warm 
|)lace, where, turned over at intervals, it undergoes 
fermentation, ammonia being one of the products 
of the process. The result is that luematoxylin is 
first fonned and afterwards hannateiri, crystals of 
wliich, of a reddish-brown colour and greenish 
lustre, coat the particles of wood. The Inematein 
or colouring matter is easily dissolved hy placing 
the lasped wood, so treated, in hot water. Extracts 
of logwood also are made for dyeing purpo.sea. 
Logwood, although itself dark red, does not produce 
red colours either alone or with any of the ordinary 
mordants in use for it. Shades of purple, blue, 
lavender, drab, and gray are obtained from it with 
suitable mordants, but none of these are permanent. 
Its most important application is for dyeing black 
coloui-8 (see Dyeing). It is also used in the manu- 
facture of writing Ink (q.v.) and as a stain for 
microscopic preparations. As a medicine logwood 
is sometimes given in cases of chronic diarrhoea. 
The introduction of coal-tar colours did not 
materially diminish the use of logwood as a dye- 
ing substance. The name is sometimes given to 
the rharanaceous Ceanothus Chloroxylon. Acacia 
Berteriana is called bastard logwood. 

LoheilSfrin* the hero of an old High German 
poem, written in the end of the 13th century. He 
was the son of Porzival, and a knight of the Grail. 
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At Kiii{^ Artliur’H eoniirinncl ho was taken by a 
swan tlironp^li the air to Mainz, where he fought 
for Klsa, daughter of the Duke of Jkahant, over- 
threw lier peisecutor, and married the lady. TJien 
he ae(*on)jianied the emperor to fight against the 
Hunga)ians, and subsequently Avarred against the 
Saracens. On his return home to (Cologne, Klsa, 
eontiary to his proliihition, ])ersisted in asking liiin 
about his origin. After being asked a third time 
he told h(‘r, Imt was at tlie same time carried away 
])y the swan back to the Grail. Uiickert’s edition 
(iS57) of the poem is the best. The poem is a 
continuation of Wolfram (q.v.) von Eschenbach’s 
rarziruL Wagner Jiiade it the subject of his great 
Opera, l.ohenqnn. {1S48). 

Loir. See DoHiMuu.sk ; also Loire. 

Loire (anc. the longest river in France, 

has its sour(!(s in the Geveniuis, in the dejiartment 
of Ardeche, at an elevation of 4511 feet, flows in 
a north and north- westei n dir(*ction tinongh the 
centre of France as far as Orh'ans, where it bends 
round to the south-west and continues on to 'I'ours ; 
thence it follows, in general, a western cour.se to 
its embouchure in the IJay of liisc^ay. It is ti<lal 
to Nantes (q.v.), 35 mihrs from its mouth. Entire 
length, 020 miles. It hecomes navigable a little 
above lioanne, 550 mih's from the .sea. At one time 
the dentil of tin' water at its mouth was 10^ teet at 
ebb-tide ; now it is only about (>A fei't. This is due 
to the vast quantiU of siulinienlary niatfer the 
river lirings down with it. To the .same Ccause are 
due the numerous islands that obstruct ifs lower 
course and the sand hanks that lie athwart its 
mouth. The Loire is notorious for the destructivi* 
inundations it (uiuses, although the lower part of 
its cour-se is protect(‘d by large dykes or /cerr.v, 20 
feet high. The principal tributaries are the Nievre 
and the Maine (whiidi is formed by the Sarthe, its 
aflluenttheLoir,andtheMayenne)bn the right; and 
the Allier, Cher, Indre, and Vienne on the left. The 
Jjoire is canalised along considerable stretches of its 
course, and is connected with the Seine, the SaOne, 
and the harbour of lirest by canals. Its valley is ex- 
tremely fertile. Area of diainage basin, 44,450 sq. m. 

Loire* a department in the south-east of France, 
formeily pait of the {U'ovince of LvonnaLsand the 
county of Foie/, comprises the anondisseiiients of 
Montlirison, lloanne, and St Ltieniui, with St 
Etienne for its cajiital. Area, 1838 sq. m. ; pop. 
(IS'.fl ) 610,227 ; (1921) 037,130. d'lie basin of tlie 
Loire in this department is a rather unfiuitful 
valley, but the mountains yiedd iron and lead, 
and the coallields are the richest in Fiance. Im- 

oitant also are the iron, silk, and cotton in- 

ustries. Woollens, linen, glass, paper, leather, 
&c., are like; wise nianufacf.iiied. Wine, fruit, 
fodder, and potatoes are the juineipal agricultural 
products. Timber and tnipentine aie yielded by 
the pine woods. Mineral spiings abound, us at 
JSt Galmier, St Alban, &,c. 

Loire* IIautk, a de|)artment of central France, 
formed out of the former jiroviuce of liangnedoc, 
the duchy of Auvergne, and the district of Forez, 
and bounded on the south by Lozfere and Ardt'-clie. 
The Loire crossi^s it going northwards, the Allier 
going north-westwards. Area, 1915 sq. in. ; pop. 

( 1891 ) 316,735 ; ( 1921 ) 208,910. The surface forms 
a plateau, deeply trenched by river-courses ; it 
ranges in elevation from 2000 to 3000 feet, and 
rises in peaks and domes up to 6755 feet above 
sea -level (Mount M^zeiic). In spite of the un- 
generous nature of the soil, agiiculture is the 
chief calling of the inhabitantjj. But many find 
employment at home in making lace from wool, 
cotton, liax, silk, gold, and silver. Some thousands 
of the inhabitants leave their houses for a time 
every year to work in other parts of France. Coal, 


iron, lead, and building-stone are worked. The 
arrondissements are J.ie Piiy, Yssingeaux, and 
Brioude ; the capital, Le Puy. 

Loire-Inf^^rieiire. a maritime department in 
the west of France, formed out of tlie southern 
portion of the old province of Brittany, and com- 
prising the arrondissements of Nantes, Aneenis, 
Paimboeuf, ChUteaiibriant, and St Nazaire, with 
Nante.s for its cai»itiil. Aica, 2654 sq. m. ; pop. 
(1891) 645,263; (1921) 649,723. It has a coast- 
line of 78 miles. The Loire intersects it and forms 
a wide estuary. The interior is on the whole flat, 
and the soil lei tile, producing wine, cider, cereals, 
potatoes, beetroot, hemj>, and fodder. Theie are 
fine oak and pine forests. Salt maislies are 
numerous along the shoie. 

Loiret* a department of central France, foiined 
out of the old piovinces of Oileanais and Ben i, and 
comprising the aiTondi.ssements of Orli^ans, Mon- 
targis, Gien, and Jhthiviers, is named fiom the 
Loiret, a tributary of the Loire. Area, 2614 sq. m. ; 
pop. ( 1891 ) 377,718 ; ( 1921 ) 337,224. The country 
is mainly an elevated fertile })lairi, except in the 
sandy Sologne to the S. of Grlcans, tlie chief town. 

Loir-et-Cll€^r, a depaitment of France, formed 
out of the old province of Diieiinais, conqniscs the 
aiTondi.ssement8 of Blois, VendAme, and Uomoinn- 
tin. 'J’lie Loire bisects it, the Loir crosses it. In 
the south-east is the infertile Sologne. Aiea, 2452 
sq. m. ; pop. (1891 ) 280,958 ; ( 1921 ) 251,528. diie 
principal town is Blois. 

Loiseh-'iti'ia. See Azai.ka. 

Loisy* Ai.fiiki), horn in 1857 at Amhiiercs in 
Marne, was etiucated at the semimiiy of (ihtilons- 
sur-Marne, and was piofessor of Uiicntal Lan- 
piages and Lihlica,! ICvegesis in the Catholic 
nstitnte of Paris, and from 1900 till his i esignation 
in 1904 at tlie Soilxmne, and ol History of Leligions 
at the College de Fiance fiom 1909. He has puh- 
lisheil works in biblical criticism, on tlie histoiy of 
religion, mysteries pagan and Chiistian, c^c., besides 
defences against his ciitics and condemnors. 'I'lie 
condemnation in 1903 by Leo NHL was followed by 
the more conijuvluinsive cnisade against Loi.sy and 
‘ Moilernism ’ as such under Pius X. (a decree of the 
Holy Office and apapal encyclical having betui issued 
against them in 1907), and by the gH'atm excom- 
munication of Loisy in 1908. It is ditlicult to har- 
monise his contentions in crilic.isni and in theology 
(e.g. on tlie V irgin Birth and the, Besnrrection ) with 
Catholic doctiine. See his Chosi s' P(fsf!(^es (1913). 

Loja* or Loxa, a city of Fciiador near the 
soutliern frontier, capital of the jirovjiice of Loja. 
It has a college and a cathedial, and there are 
manufactures of wool ; jiup. 10,000. 

Loja. a decayed town of Spain, on the Genii, 
32 miles liy rail W. of Granada. It sufl'ered severely 
fiom eaithqiiako in 1885. J’op. 20,000. 

Lokeretl, a town of Belgium, ll miles by rail 
NE. of Ghent, with maiiufaetuies of linen, cotton, 
and woollen goods, lace, chemicals, and tobacco, 
and large bleach-fields ; pop. 23,000. 

Loki, a demigod in the Scandinavian mythology. 
He did not belong to the race of the ACs'ir, but to 
an older dynasty. His a)qic;uance is beautiful, 
and he is po.sse.ssed of great knowledge and cunning. 
He often brings the new gods into diflicultie.s, from 
Avhich, however, bo again extricates tbonn. Hence 
he is to be regarded as the piinciple of strife and 
disturbance in the Scandinavian mythology ; the 
‘Spirit of Evil,’ as it were, mingling freely with, 
yet es-sentially opposed to, the other inhabitants 
of the Norse heaven, very imich like the Satan of 
the Book of Job. By his artful malice be caused 
the deatli of Balder (q.v,). See Scandinavian 
Mythology 
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LokmAn, the reputed author of a certain 
number of Arabic fables, who gives a title to a 
Sura of the Koran. He is variously said to have 
been a Nubian slave contemporary with David, and 
the son of Job’s sister or daughter ; but otheis again 
follow M. Derenbourg {Fables de Loqmdn le Sar/e, 
1850) in identifying him with Balaam, both names 
signifying ‘ devoun'r.’ It is now generally admitted 
that the fables attributed to his name are late and 
of (Jieek origin. See The Thousand Nights and a 
Night, Lady Burton’s edition, vi. p. 260. 

liOkoja« a town of Northern Nigeria at the 
junction of the Niger and Benue River. Founded 
in 1860, it is a military jiost, and an important 
c.ommeicial centre. I’op. 10,000. 

Loliee, FllEDl^lUlC (1856-1915), French his- 
torian, was born at Baris. His earlier works, a,s 
Ilistoire dt’s hitUratures Conquiries, dealt mainly 
with literary history, and he rote also a history 
of the ‘ (-omedie Fran 9 aise’ (1907). Latterly be 
devoted himself almost entirely to the study of the 
vSecond Fiinpire, and, stressing the romantic aspects 
of hi.story, j>iodiu'ed among other w’orks Les 
Femmes du Second Emjnre (1906 7), and books 
oil Najioleon Til., Talleyrand, Fugi^nie de Montijo, 
Moiny, the Countess of Castiglione, &c. Several 
of his Avorks have been translated into English. 
LoUlllII. yee Daknel, and Ryk-guass. 

Lolliirds* a name, given to the followers of 
^^■yclif. Lol/an/iis was a Latinised form of the 
obi Dutch lolUterd, literally ‘a singer of psalm.s,’ 
a term which had been applied to a sect in 
Biabant akin to tin* Fiaticolli ami Beghards ; but 
in English usage it was confoundeu with the 
native word toiler, ‘a lazy follow.’ Wyclif’s 
Bibl(‘ had supplied England with (he phraseology 
and the seminal ideas of a popular theology, and 
his peiipatetic. ‘poor priests’ preached t'vangelical 
religion fearlessly throughout the land. Dxford 
UniviMsity Avas a stronghold of the new doctrines, 
Avhich were most widely sjiread in the district be- 
tween the ’riiamea and the Trent. The Lollanls’ 
petilion topailiamcnt in 1895 contained the famous 
tAvi'lve Conclusions against temporal possessions of 
the church ; the ordination of unlit prie.sts, the 
celibacy of the clergy, and all rows of chastity; 
exorcism, and blessing of inanimate objects ; tran- 
sub.stantiaf ion, the holding of M‘t*ular offices by 
]uiests, piayi'is for the dead, jdlgrimagea, image- 
Avorship, compulsory auricular confession, war, 
ca])ital ]»uuishment, and such trades as fostered 
luxury, like those of the goldsmith and the 
armourer. Many also obji^ctial to oaths, denied 
the neces.sity of bajitism for salvation, and held 
marriage a mere civil contract. The corruptness 
and ignorance of the jireaching friars made (he pro- 
gr<!SH of the new doctrines the easier, and ere long 
they had obtained enormous inlluence. There is 
no doubt that Lollardism prepared the soil for 
the Peasant revolt of 1881. Its popularity Avas 
imperilled by the extravagance of its devotees, and 
its adherent^s fell off rajiidly under Henry IV., 
being vigorously persecuted by Archbishop Arundel. 
The statute, Fe llwrctico Comburendo, was passed, 
and William Sawtre, a Norfolk pri(>Ht, Avas bunied 
in 1401, John Budby in 1410. Yet the Lollards 
remained numerous enough to be formidable at the 
accesshm of Henry V. Its most [uorninent sup- 
porter fft that period was the martyr Sir John Old- 
castlo (q.v.), of Cobham, on whom many mocking 
liallads wore Avritten, and AAdiose name Avas travestied 
for nearly two centuries after as a fat, dissolute old 
knight, his mouth full of Scrijiliiie phrases : he Avas 
the prototype of Falstafl', Early in 1414 occurred 
the obscure attempted rising near London, which 
dent forty Lollards to their doom and proved the 
death-blow of the cause, but it was not till four 
310 


years later that Oldcastle himself was captured 
and put to death. During the early years of Henry 

VI. the Lollards Avore sharply persecuted in London 
and the eastern counties, and some individuals 
were burned at London and Noi Avich. But ere long 
the government ceased to bo strong enough for any- 
thing beyond self-iueservation, tliough it need not 
he supposed, because the persecution ceased, that the 
opinions had dieil out. After the accession of Henry 

VII. the persecution Avas reneAved, and Iiencefor- 
AA^ard the Lollards apjiear as a secret brotherhood, 
called the ‘known-rnen’or ‘ just-fast’ men, marrying 
only among themselves, and instructed by itinerant 
readers in conventicles. Aniersham, Colchester, 
and NoAvluiry are noted as strongholds. From the 
time of Henry VllJ. Lollardy becomes merged in 
the rising Protestantism, but it is wortli noting 
that moat of the Marian martyrs came from Lollard 
districts, and that much of their spirit and teach- 
ing reappears strongly in Puritanism. Lollardism 
made its Avay into Scotland in the 15tli century, and 
became especially strong in the south-Avestern coun- 
ties, in later times the stronghold of the (bvenant. 
In 1494 thirty persons belonging to the district of 
Kyle in Ayrshire Avere tried before James IV. in 
person, ami dismissed with a caution to adhere to 
the doctrines of the church. Piers Plowman reflects 
clo.sely the religions unrest of its time ; but the 
same is by no means true of Chaucer, Avhose Parson, 
Avhen he objects to profane sAvearing, is denounced 
as a Lollard. 

An interesting account of liollard jninciples may 
be gathered from Reginald Fecock’s Repressor of 
(Irer-much Blaming of the. Clergy (ed. by Cliurchul 
Babington, Jhdls series, 1860), Avritten about 
1450, Here the Avriter assails the three erroneous 
‘tiowiugs’ maintained hy Lollardists, or Bihlemen, 
as he styles them. 'I’hese were (1) that Christian 
men OAve allegiance to nothing but the law of Cod 
as stated in Holy Scripture ; (2) that any Christian 
is cajiahlc of grasping its plain meaning, if meek 
and willing to understand ; (8) that no one who 
has so graspoil the meaning of Scripture need 
listen to any clerk’s interpretation from Scrijiture 
or reason, especially the latter. In the Lollard ist 
assertion that tliere Avas no need of human learning 
to open up Scrijiture, they but anticipated a delusion 
not unknoAvn among 19th-century evangelicals. 
Their claim that none but those enlightened by 
grace could understand Scripture opened a Avirler 
door for self-delusion and error. 

Sec Shirley’s Fasciculus Ziznniorum (1858); Cumhior’s 
LoHurdy and the Reformation (1908-13); G. M. Tre- 
velyan, England in the Aye of Wycliffe (1899), Avith 
relative Lollard documents ; an article by Lindsay in the 
Scottish Historical Review, April 1904; Wyctjffk. 

liOloSy a fair-complexioned aboriginal people on 
the frontiers of China and Tibet. 

Loinaria* a genus of ferns of the order Poly- 
podiaceie. About forty siiecies are known, mostly 
natives of the south temperate zone. L. Spicant 
or Blechnum horcale is the hard-fern, or northern 
fern, common on hills in Britain. 

Lombard, Pici nn, one of the most famous of 
the Schoolmen, wiis born about the beginning of tlie 
I2th century, at a village near Novara, in Lom- 
bardy. He was educated at Bologna, and came to 
France Avith recommendations to Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. His uncommon talents soon procured him 
a chair of theology in Paris. In 1169 he was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Paris, but he died in the follow- 
ing year. He was very generally styled Magister 
Sententiarum, or the ‘ Master of Sentences,’ from his 
Avork Sententiarum Lihri IV., an arranged collec- 
tion of sentences from Augustine and other blathers, 
on poinlH of Christian doctrine, Avith objections and 
i;epties, also collected from other auihors of repute. 
The first hook treats of God ; the second of the 
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creature ; the third of tlie incarnation, redemption, 
and the virtues ; the fourth of the seven sacraments 
and ('seh}ito]o;;:y. A suidle heresy, Nihiiiaui^sm., 
was detected liy some in Peter’s teaching, and the 
tlieological doctois of Paris in 1300 denounced it in 
sixteen pro])ositions culled from his writings. Peter 
Lombard’s work was the subject of many cominen- 
tari«‘S down to the time of the Reformation. His 
writings were edited by Aleaume (Louvain, 1646). 

Lombard Arcliiteotiire is the style wdiich 
was invente<l and used by the (Jothic invaders and 
colonists of the north of Italy, from about the age 
of Charlemagne till it was snj)erseded by the im 
nortation of the Pointed style from France in the 
i)eginning of the 13th 


century. The architecture 
of the Lombards was 
derived from the debased 
Roman styh* which they 
found in the country — 
the general plan of the 
churches, and the gt'neral 
form of tlu! pillars, arclies, P'g- 1- 

tSic. , being almost identical 

with those of the Pom.ui l»,t.-ilicas (<|.v.). Rut in 
detail, Roman traditions a)e almost entirely aban- 
doned, and instead of the debased acanthus leaves 
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and fragments of eiitaldatnres the Lombards 
udo])ted a freer imitation of natural forms in tludr 
foliage, and covi'iv'd their buihlings wuth repre- 
sentations of the lights and hunting-expeditions 
in wliich they delighted. 

'riu! noith of Italy be- ir 

longed at the tinu' of m ^ 

Charlemagne to the great It « 

(iernian empire, and thus Pf • l-'Ci'j li 

we liml nearly the same k. ]| 

style of architeeture in ..... il 

Lombardy and in Cer- |P*||i I 

many as far north as the B ' By U 

fiallic (see liiiKNisir ■■-■t -vv 
AltCIIlTKCl'HHK). Few 

early examples of Lom- , . ' ■ ^ - [rl 

bard arehiteetnre exist. i >" ‘v . ' ■ 

In the uni niy times V. lien 

the style, originated, the r; ’ "T' 

buildings were no doubt ■ # i* , *i ♦ ft 

frequently destroyed by ■ # ♦ r 

fire; Ibis se.ems to ha\e ^ 

led to the desire to erect CT^ ,. ^ 

lireproof structur(>s, and CL^ ^ fHji!] 

thus the eailier as well ppB ' ;*b ' B 4 

}i.s almost all tin* later . J ' •' 

examples are vaulted with j ' l. 

stone. The earli(*st ex- 

am]d(‘ is a small <diapel iL 

at Friuli, built jirobably v # i 

during the >Slb (amtiiry, k 

and it is covered with an n H 

intersecting vault. Ex- I I 

amjiles of this date are • gj 

rare in Italy; but in H W 

Switzerland, wb(',re the | U 

style! is a,Imost idmiticiil, n U 

several interesting sjicci- ■' y r 

mens of early arcbit<‘c- 

tore remain, such as tlH3 

cbnrches of Romain- r;’ ^ 

Mol ier, (xranson, Payerne, Lk n 

A'c. We tbei’e find the 
] »ecn liar arch-ornanient so 

characteristic of Lom- ^ 

bartiv and the Rhine (fig. ’ < athcdinl of 

1), ainl we can trace the _ , /“P™- , . 

timid Bte,.s l,y which tlie ^ “oh = lOO feet 

(ioths advanced in the art of vaulting. 

The vaulting is the leading feature of Lombard 
architecture, and from it spring the other distinguish- 


'♦'■fit*- # *'-1 


Fig. 2. 

rian of the Pathedral of 
. Novara. 

Scale 1 luch = 100 feet. 


j ing forms of the style. Thus, the plain, round 
! pillars, with a simple base and capital, which 
i served to support the side- walls and roof of a 
basilica, are changed for a compound pier, made 
up of several shafts, each resting on its own base, 
and each provided with a capital to carry the par- 
ticular part of the vaulting assigned to it. This 
change is deserving of particular notice as the first 
germ of that princi[)le which xvas afterwards de- 
veloped in the CJothic (q.v.) styles. liuttres.ses are 
also introduced for the first time, although with 
small jnojoction. 

I'lie cathedral of Novara is one of the most 
striking examples of Lombard architecture. It 
belongs to th<* lUh century. The plan (fig. 2) 
i.s derived from the old basilican tyiie, having at 
the west end an ojien atrium, with arcade around, 
from Avhicli the church i.s entered by a central door. 
'I’lie inferior is divided into central and side aish's, 
with vaulted roof, and terminated with an apsidal 
choir. At the imd of the atrium opjiosite the 
church is .situated the 
baptistery. The same 
geiieral ariaiigement of 
plan was eommon in 
the German churches, 
where the atrium wss 
sometimes at a later 
period roofed over and 
included in the nave, 
and the baptistery 
changed into the vvesl- 
mn apse of the doiihlc- 
aj)se(l churcln;s. 

San Michele at 
Pavia and San Am- 
hrogio at Milan are 
also good (!:irly ex- 
am]dos of this style. 
In hotli the grouping 
of the i)i(‘rH into 
vaulting shafts, wall- 
ar(‘h shafts, &c. is 
couqilete, and that 
beautiful feature of 
the si vie, the arcade round the ap.st; (fig. 3), is 
fnllv developed. 'J'he at rium and west front of San 
Amluogio form one of tin* iiiu'st groups of Lomhaid 
architecture. See a work by Rivoira ( J 901 et seq . ). 

Loillbards, a people of Germanic descent, who 
wcr(‘ called by the Latin writers Loiigohardi or, 
more correctly, Langohardi, a name which is 
din'ercntly <lerived by ditl'ereiit autliorities. ‘Long 
heard,’ Lantje Bonh', — ‘a long fertile jilain he.side 
a river,’ horde being used in that siguiHeatiori in 
the Lower Elbe district, and lovfjn parta or 
h((rtc = ‘a long hattle-axo,’ have all been sugge^sted 
us original forms of the name. The pecqilo so 
designated first apjiear in hi.stoi y as settled alxmt 
the Lower Elbe, in Hanover and we, stern Prussia, at 
the dawn of the Ghristian era. In the two ceutuiies 
that followed they came more than once into 
conflict with the Romans ; and then till the end of 
the 6th century nothing more is known about 
them. When next mentioned {circa 456) the 
I Longohardi were .settled in Moravia, and wen; 
j tributary to the Heriilians. The oppression of 
i these nuLsters stung them into revolt : they suh- 
I dued the Henilians, ami after them the Gepidm. 

I and established themsehes as the ruling Vace in 
, Pannonia. Under Alboin, their king, they invaded 
Italy in 568, and at the end of three years had 
jiossessed themselves of the greater part of Northern 
and Central Italy, Pavia being the last city to 
submit. They subsequently extended their power 
as far south as Spoleto and Renevento, both of 
which ilnchies wore held by Lombard duke.s. 

I His second successor, Authari, assumed the Roman 
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title of Flavins, and under the influence of his 
queen, Theodeliiida, a Frankish princess, the nation 
beJ^an to change its Arian faith for the Catholic. 
The Lon^^oharcli, though never a numerous nice, 
were distinguished above most of their Oermanic 
biethren for tlieir lierce love of war and their 
rude manners. But in Italy the^ soon fell under 
th(? influence of t he existing civilisation : they 
adopted the Latin language, began to build 
churches and found monasteries, and gradually 
became assimilated with the Italians. King 
Bothari in G43, and his successors, embodied 
the legal customs of tlie Lombards in a code, 
written, however, in laiiihi—Lajes J^omjohardoruim. 
Liutprand, king from 712 to 744, niade an un- 
successful attemjit to subdue all Italy. Ris 
sLrong(!st opjament was the pope, who summoned 
the Franks to liis assistance. Charlemagne in 
774 overthrew the Lombard <1ynastv, and had him- 
self crowned king of tlie Franks and the I.ombards ; 
and thenceforwaid the Lombaids were entirely 
merged in tlie Italians. The only traces extant of 
the Longobard language are a few names. 4’heii 
earliest historian whose works survive, Paul the 
Deacon, wiote in Latin. See Lombaudy. 

The " Loinhtirds' in Emjland.- In the 13th 
ci'iitury Italian merchants from Lucca (oven as 
('arly as the flth c(!nturv), Florence, and Piacenza, 
and at a later date from Venice and Leiioa 
n Iso, visited England for purposes of trade. They 
came originally to collect the taxes and dues 
jtayable, to the pojie, which they transmitted in 
lai ge part in the shape of wool. They also traded 
on their own account, and in course of lime, settling 
in the count ly, were granted special privileges, such 
as the right to farm t he customs and tocimduct the 
transactions on exchange. The merchants of Flor- 
ence, for instance, had branches at Boston, Lynn, 
and Northampton, as well as at London, and 
regularly bought the wool of some 200 monasteries 
in England and Scotland. On occasion they lent 
larg(' sutns on loan, and gradually took up the 
business of banking, as it was understood in those 
days: Edward 111. owed the Florentine house of 
Bardi the sum of 900,000 gold ducats, and another 
house of the same city, that of Peruzzi, 600,000 
diu'ats. 'TIu* d('ws even took a<lvantagc of the 
f.L\ oiirabhi jiosition of these Italians: many of them 
bia\ed Edward l.’s edict of expulsion (1290), ami 
staged behind undei the character of Lombard 
nieichauts. the name by which these Italians were 
gem'ralh known to the English. In London the 
Londiards dwelt principally in t he street now called 
Loinbaid Str(*et, still the chief centre of the banking 
inteiest. They eventually incun(!<l as much odium 
as the Jews, not only b(*cause they exacted interest 
for their loans, but also because the commercial 
piivileges accorded to them wore believed to allect 
injuiiously the native English merchants. 

Lombardy* that part of Upper Italy which 
li('s bf'tween the Alps and the Vo, having the 
territory of Venice on the east, and Piedmont on 
t he west. Its geographical characteristics are dis- 
cussed under Italy. Its history begins with the 
c<ui(Mrest by the Romans in 222, who called it Gallia 
(Tsai pi I la. After the break up of the Roman 
em])ir(' it was successively in the hands of Odoacer, 
the Ostrogoths, the Byzantine emperors, and the 
Lombards (q.v.). Charlemagne incorporated it in 
his emnfle, but from 843 it was ruled by a separate 
line of kings, though before the kingdom endeu (961 ) 
it had broken up into a number of independent 
duchies and civic republics. The Lombard cities, 
like those of Flanders at a later epoch, grew wealthy 
by industry and trade, and nurtured a vigorous 
love of freedom and indej»endence. They resisted 
sturdily and successfully the attempts of the em- 
perors Frederick I. and II. (q.v.) to curtail their 


liberties, forming themselves into strong leagues, 
which were powerful enough to rout the emp(uors 
in pitched battles. But, freed from threatening 
danger, they began to (juarrel amongst themselves, 
and the country was for many years more or less 
distracted by internal dissensions. After the death 
(1447) of the last duke of Milan, whose ancestor, 
Count Azzo, had ac(piired the sovereignty over 
nearly all Lombardy in 1337, the country was made 
an object of contention between the king of France 
and the emperor. The last named having got the 
better in the c;ontest, Lombardy passed througdi 
Charles V. to Spain, which held possession of it till 
1713, when the duchies of Milan and Mantua came 
into the hands of Austiia. Nai)oleon made it j>art 
of the Cisalpine republic, the Transpadam; republic, 
and the kingdom of Italy successively. Butin 181b 
it was restored to Austria, and associated with the 
ncAvly-acquired Venetian territory. In 1859 Lom- 
bardy was given up to Lilly, and divided into the 
provinces of Bergamo, Brescia, (buno, Cremona, 
Mantua, Milan, Pavia, and Sondrio. See. Hodg- 
kins, Italy and her in mders ( vols. v. and vi.) ; W. 
K. Williiims, The Communes of Lombardy (1891). 

Lombok* one of the Sunda Islands, between 
Java and Timor. It is mountainous — some volcanic 
peaks reach 11,620 feet — but feitile, piodueing 
in:iize, codon, tobacco, indigo, sugar, and coflee. 
Area, 2000 scj. m. The people, mainly aborigines, 
are Moslems, with a few Biahininical immigrants 
Irom Bali. 

Loillbroso* Cesake( 1830- 1909), founder of (he 
science of criminology, was born of JcAvish stock at 
\'erona, and after acting as an army suigeon, j)ro- 
fessor of Mental Diseases at Pavia, and director of 
an asylum at Pesaro, became professor of Forensic 
Medicine and Paychiatiy at Turin. His great work 
is IJUonio delinqncnte (1875); otheis have been 
translated — 7’Ae man of Cenius ( 1891 ), The Female 
Offender (1895), Crime (1911). See Life by 11. 
kurella (trans. 1911 ). 

Lomond* Loch, the ‘queen of Scottish lakes,' 
in Dumbarton and Stirling shiies, lies 23 feet above 
sea-level, and is 23 miles long, f mile to 5 miles 
wide, 6 to 623 feet deep, and 27^ sq. m. in area. It 
is studded with thirty wooded islands ; receives the 
Endrick and six other principal strearn.s ; sends oil 
^ the Loven 7 miles southw:nd to the Clyde; con- 
I tains tiout, piki', and pendi ; is sometimes frozen 
' over as far northward as Loss ; and is engirt by 
lulls and, towards its head. Highland mountains, 
the highest of which, Ben Lomond (q.v.), attains 
3192 feet. In 1263 Norsemen launche.d their galleys 
on Loeh Lomond, liaving draMn them across the 
narrow isthmus of Tarhet ; on Inchcaillocli stood 
of old a nunnery ; and a cave is associated Avith 
both Bruce and Roh Roy. 

Lomza* a city of Poland, 80 miles NE. of 
Warsaw, was formerly one of the most imiioi taiit 
in the country, hut is now of secondary rank only ; 
poj). 22,000. 

London (the City) lies on the north or left 
bank of the Thames, about 60 miles from the sea, 
in 51“ 30' 48" N. lat. and 5' 48" "W. long. It may bo 
reckoned the capital of the British emjiire, but the 
Houses of Parliament and the oflices of government 
are in the adjoining city of Westininster (q.v.), 
which forms part of the county of London. 'I'hr 3 
Thames at London Bridge is ahunt 900 feet wide, 
lieing much wider both above and beloAv. This 
fact probably accounts for the original foundal ion 
of the city, which, according to many authorities, 
took place in 43 a.d. , when Aulus Plan tins was the 
Roman governor of Britain. The name is Celtic 
(JJyn-dnn), and apjiears to mean a fort on a lake 
or lagoon, the Thames being here a tidal estuary 
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which covered all the Jow-lying land on whioh 
Rotherhitlie, Newington, Southwark, and Lambeth 
are now situated. It seems likely that the easieat 
ford across the river wes at Westminster, where it 
was widest (more than 1200 feet), and that by the 
buildin<^ of London Bridge at the narrowest place 
tlie old Wat ling Street from Dover toward Chester 
was diverted. The old line led from Edgwaro 
through Totliill Fields to Westminster, wdicre 
the bridge now marks the place of crossing. The 
newer road turned eastward at what we call the 
Marble Arch, and,i»as8ing diagonally from Ncw'gato 
through the city, crossed by the bridge, and was 
caiiicd on towards Dover on embankments among 
the shallows, the sites of which aie still marked by 
Hucli local names as Stom; Street and Newdngton 
Causeway. The course of Watling Street in the 
city Avas again diverteil, jwobahly in the l.Sth cen- 
tury, to make way for the extension of St Paul’s 
(,’athedral, and now no longer leads in the direction 
of Newgate. 

During the greater part of the Uoman occupation 
of Britain Lomlon consisted of two forts, one at 
either end of the bridge ; and Ptolemy, the g(!o 
graphor, puts London in (^antiuin, Aviiere, and not 
oji the left bank, it is ver\ [lossilde the laigest 
of these forts may have stood. The uinvalh'd 
suburbs seem to have been ]>omilous and Avealthy 
from an early period ; and, AAmen abandoned b,\ 
Suetonius, they Averc burimd by Boa<licea in 61 A.i). 
'I’hey Avere still undefended in 286 and the sub.^e- 
quejit years, Avhen the rebel emperors, Caiausius 
and Allectus, hold both sides of the (’Ininm l, 
making Clausentum ( Bitterno, near Soutbamjtton) 
their headquarters in Britain. Asclepiodolus, the 
general of (Joiistantius, defeated Allectus in the 
neighbourhood of London, and under one of the 
(.Constantines the ]ilace began to be looked upon 
Avitli favour and to be extensively foi tilled. 
The Avail Avhicli for so many cmituiies was 
destined to defend the boundaries of the city was 
built between 350 and 3(59, and enclosed a spa(‘(*, 
Avhich has been comj)ute<l at 380 acres. In this 
Homan Avail there Avas a gate due north of tlu‘ 
bridge in Avhat is noAV (Camomile Street, and 
anollu'r at tlu^ spot at Avbich the Watling Strecd , 
crossing the Fleet or Ilolborn, took its conise 
toAvards Tyburn, 'riie new city avus defended on 
the east by the Lea and its extensive marshes, 
and on the Avest by the Fleet, Avhose Avaters Avere 
tidal as far up as Avhat Ave call King’s (.boss, 
'rraversing the middhi of the city Avas the narroAv 
stream of the Wall brook, Avith the liarbour of 
DoAvgate at its contluence Avith the ’I’hames, and 
from the remains Avhich have been discoA’^ered it is 
uobablo that the chief Homan fort, before the 
milding of tlie outer Avail, Avas on the oast or left 
bank of the VVallbrook, and extended far onougli 
eastAvard to (Miver the approaches to the bridge 
Some bastions of peculiar strength Avhere the AV’all 
reacheil tlie Thames on the site of the 'I'oAA'cr gave 
rise to the imvlieval tradition that the ToAver of 
London Avas liuilt by Julius Cu'sar, From 369 till 
412 London Avas reckoned the capital of Britain, 
and enjoyed the title of Aiigvstrx, or Londinium 
Augusta. After the Homan departure London dis- 
a])pear8 from history until 457, Avhen the Britons, 
tleeing before the victorious Hengest, took refuge 
behind the Roman Avail. How far it availed them 
for defence Ave knoAv not. J.ondon does not again 
emerge from complete obscurity for about a century 
and a half, but in 604 we lind it named as the 
‘Metropolis’ — i.e. the ecclesiastical capital — of the 
F.ast Saxons. Mellitus Avas appointed lirst bishop, 
but the Saxons soon exjielled him, and (Christianity 
<lid not make much AA'ay AA'ith them until Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, the over-lord of the East Saxon king, 
took the matter in hand. A little later we hear | 


for the first time of a tribe of Middle Saxons, but 
London was evidently a place of but small import- 
ance, apart from its bridge, as the Saxons preferied 
to figJit without Avails, and as no doubt the Homan 
defences had become greatly dilapidated. At 
length during tlie Daiiisli AA'ars they oeeame com- 
pletely ruinous, and London was abandoned and 
lay desolate during the long period of tliirty years, 
a Avholc gencrntioii. 

To King Allred w'e must look as the real founder 
of modern London. He saw the possibilities of 
the place as a bulwark against the Danes, and, 
repairing the wall and gates, made the place again 
liahitable. There i.s a tiadilion that he specially 
rchuilt and .strengthened a Avork on the site of tlie 
ToAV'cr, During the long period of disaster Avliich 
folloAved his reign the kingdom of some of his 
successors consi.sted of little else but London, Avhich 
the Danes Aveic never able to take, even though 
they made a canal round SontliAvark, and half 
rowed, lialf dragged their shijis to Westminster. 
Undoubtedly the settlement made in London, 
Avlietlier by Alfred or by one of his immediate 
sncces.sors, formed the goim of the sub.seijucnt 
municipal government. Atlielstan is ofUni pointed 
to as the King who ehielly nistored London, and 
as we liave nothing else, tradition must be received 
Avith some respect. The, Homan lines of load and 
the gale Aveie abandoned. New gates at Alders- 
gate, New'gate, and Bishopsgato Avere constructed, 
and po.steins seem to have been opened at Ludgate 
(O.E. Lydgeat, ‘a jiostern’), Crijqdegate ((_).K. 
Crep'iilgcat, ‘ a c.overed Avay ’), and iiossihly at Avhat 
w'as afterAvards Moorgate. Tluue Avere two great 
market-places, one near tin; Avestern gate, in Avhich 
the tolkmoot was hold, and Avhere stood the church 
of St Paul ; and the other in East ( Jiea]), of Avliic.h 
tin; only modern remains are LeadeiilialJ Market and 
the llsh-rnarket at Billingsgate, 'fiie West (Jicap 
Avas bordered by the liigliAvay still called riuNiyiside, 
Avhicli led from Cornhiil, the norlliorn extremity of 
the East Choaj), by a bridge over tlic' Wallbrook 
to the Wostgate, now Newgate. 'I’liere Avere many 
empty spaces within tlu' (dreuit of the aa'uIIs, and', 
if AA'e may judge by (he comi>arative size of tli(‘ 
local divisions, tlui hrst settlers chosi; the shoi'es of 
the Thames and the lines of the tAvo great roads 
for their habitiit ions. It is Aory prohahle tliat 
eecle.sia.stically the city Avas dividisl into three 
great parishes; one, of Avhich St Banl’s Avas the 
church, to the Avestward ; a sficond, of wliich St 
Mary Aldermary wa.s the c.liurcli, in the centre; 
and a third, possibly dedicated to All Saints, or 
All HalloAv.s, in the east. 

Tlie mnnieijial government before the Norman 
conquest Avas not very eompliirated in form, and 
niay be compared to that of a county elsi'Avhere 
in England. The lords of manors in the city 
were rejiresented by aldermen of Avards, and the 
waid division is tlui oldest with AA'hic.h Ave are 
acquainted. Every magnates had liis Avard ; and 
the government Avas carried on by the bisliop 
Avho Avas alderman of the Avard about St Paul’s, 
and the portreeve Avho had the Portsoken outside 
the city to the east. It is not easy to unravel the 
knot presented In us by the name's Ave meet Avith 
in old records of city oflieials in and before the 
lltli century. A guild, composed chiefly or Avholly 
of aldermen, Avas perhaps, under tlie ipime of 
Knightcn. Guild, the governing body ; hut this is 
by no mcan.s certain, nor is the tradition that King 
Edgar Avas their first founder. Some sucli body 
existed; its members transmitted their rights to 
their sons, and they may or may not have become 
the governing guild of the city. The king’s reeve, 
or port-reeve—^ 107 ’^ jirobahly denotes a market- 
answered to the .dierifl or shire-reeve of a county ; 
and the aldermen of AA'ardshad many and extensive 
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|)o\vers on tlieir resiiective entates, answering to 
t hose exercised in a county by the lords of manors. 
The reeve united in his own person many offices 
aiterwarda sepaiated. He was chamberlain or 
treasurer; he was ‘vicecomes,’ and accounted (o 
the king’s exchequer for the farm of the city ; he 
was coroner; he M'as cachoator ; and he often bore 
odice as a royal minister, like Ansgar, ‘ the staller,’ 
who fought at Hastings. William tlie Conqueror 
recognised the great position and ancient rights 
of London in a special cluirter by which the 
privileges enjoye<l by the citizens under Edward 
the Confessor were confirmed to them ; but the 
most important grant from the crown was that of 
Henry T., who, in JlOl, in recognition no doubt of 
the assistance London had given him in liis success- 
ful attempt to seize the crown, allowed them, 
among other things, ( 1 ) the right to elect their own 
clii(‘f-mM,gistrate, and (2) the farm of Middlesex 
at an annual rent, with power to a])j>oint a shcrill 
of that count y. These extraordinary grants, Avith 
that of leave to hunt in the neiglihonrhood ol 
London, are so unlike what Ave should expect from 
a Norman king, that some liavi; heen tempted to 
supiiose that t hey Avere all renewals of iinvilege-- 
(iiijoyiMl under the Saxon kings, and there is much 
plansihility in this view, hut their recognition led 
eventually to the establishment of the ma\ or. 
The shorifl's of London and shcrill* of Middlesex 
A\(',re no longer ‘high’ sheriil's ; they Avero the 
nominooH jind (lej)nti(!s of th<' Avlude liody of the 
citizens. As at \Vineh(*Hter, and some other jilaee^, 
the mayoi does not seem to Ii;iV(* received any 
loyal acknoAvhulgment during his first years of 
ollice ; but tlu^ date 1189 is generally as>igmMl as 
that of the first year of Henry, the son of AilAvin, 
an alderman of old family. Tlu're seems to bi' n 
<|uestion Avlietlier this Ailwin is to be identified 
Avitli a cit izen of that name Avho in 1125, Avitli fill 
liis brethren of the Knighten Cuild, became canons 
of the prior> of Holy Trinity at the newly-opmied 
Algate (now corruptly callea Aldgatc), and con- 
ferred, Avith the king's leave, the title of an abhu*- 
man (of the Avard of Portsoken) on their luior, 
Norman. He this as it may, the necessities of the 
kingdom, and the dilliculties conse<|uent on the 
jiayment of the ransom of llicliard I., must he 
t aken as causes f(»r tlu! lecognition of the new tdiief- 
magistrate ; and doAVU to our own day, Avhen 
(Jjocal Covernment Act, 18SH) this ancient custom 
Avas abolished, the citizens elected annually, on 
Midsummer Day, tAvo sherifis for the city, one of 
Avhom Avas sheriil' also of Middlesex on alternate 
<lays. They are iioav elected for the city only. 
'I'hey enter on their ollice on Michaelmas Day, and 
the Liverymen then procee<i to choose the Lord 
Mayor, Legally any citizen is eligible for the 
mayoralty, but for many generations the senior 
alderman avIio has not passecl the chair is chosen. 

This may be. the most convenient place in which 
to name the chief municipal ollicers. The mayor, 
who has been called ‘ Lord Mayor ’ from time 
immemorial, has the title of ‘Right Honourable,’ 
and ranks within the city boundaries next to the 
sovereign. In legal commissions of Oyer and Ter- 
miner his name precedes even that of the Lord 
Chancellor, and since the reign of Edward III. he 
has sat as a judge. At lirst the Lord Mayor was 
a reprq^ent^ive of the city in the House of Com- 
mons, and lie still takes a seat at the opening of 
parliament on the ministerial bencli. He attends 
at the Law Courts to be sworn in on the 9tli 
November, and holds ofiice for a year. He is in 
the city in the position of the lord -lieu tenant of a 
county, and a commission of lieutenancy is issued 
to him and the magistrates he may nominate. 
The Chamberlain is the city treasurer. The office 
was separated from that of mayor when the mayor- 


alty was temporarily superseded in the reign of 
EdAvard 1. He is the Keeper of the Freemen's Roll. 
He is annually re-elected by the Livery during good 
conduct. The Recorder is the legal advisor of the 
Court of Aldermen. Geofi'rey Ilartpole ( 1304) was 
the first Recorder. The Common Serjean t stands in 
the same ])Osition toward the Common Council, Avho 
have also their (common Clerk, now called toAvn- 
clcrk. The lirst Common Serjeant Avas Thomas 
Juvenal (1290). The Recorder and Common Ser- 
jeant have also judicial functions. The Court 
of Aldermen <‘.on8ist8 of twenty -six members, of 
whom the senior sits for the merely nominal ward 
of Hridge Without, or the borough of Southwark. 
The others are elected by the city Avards. 

The Common Coumdl Avas first elected in 1200, 
Avhen tAventy-five citizens Avere chosen by Ihe 
Avards to take council with the aldeimeri. There 
;ue now 206 common councillors. 

The Common Hall consists only of members 
of the Livery Companies, and has obtained or 
nsurj)ed nian^’^ of the riglits of the Avhole body 
of citizens. An act passed in 1725 regulates 
ji 'iiussioii to the franchise of the city through the 
livery, but seems to hare been fonmled on a niis- 
:;i>preheTision, as the Aet of 1475 Avhich it Avas 
•■•uitposcd to confirm does not seem to have CAcr 
cKisted. Admissbin to the citizenship could be 
chtnined by apfdicatioii to the liusling Court, 
AAcll as by joining a company, but the lattcu- 
s ouise, being the easiest, became usual, and so 
A\;is sujqiosed necessary. 

The liusting, a meeting of the Avhole body of 
i lie <!iti/,ens, Avas called in other cities Portnianni- 
mote, and Avas an assenibly under covei’, as dis- 
tinguished from the folkmoot, held at first in the 
opc'ii Kjiace between St, J’auJ's and M'ost (Jheap, 
ami afterwards in Smitlilield. 

'I'lie groAvth of this mnnici])ality Avas sIoav. At 
first the rights of llie aldermen possessed of heredi- 
tary jurisdiction interfered witli its ])rogress ; bub 
by degrees all the wards Avere able to elect their 
ahlerinen. The intm’ference of the (U’oavu also 
greatly retarded the prosjierily of the city. Nevor- 
tludesM, commerce increased, and the settlement 
of such foreign merchants as those of the so-called 
Steelyard, and of the Lombard and other Italian 
bankers, raised London by the time of Edward 
III. to a Avealthy and prosperous coiulitioii. In 
reading a detailed history it is observed that Aveak 
sovereigns caused a deiire.ssion of trade, Avhile 
under a strong government confidence was re- 
stored and capital was safe. Henry HI. was 
constantly at feud with the citizens, whom lie 
greatly opjireHsed, leaving to bis sma'cssor the 
task of dealing Avitli the disorder he had created. 
Ell ward I., to use the language of contemporary 
chroniclers, ‘took the city into bis own hands,’ 
and his ministers, Sandwich and Breton, govern- 
ing like mayors, with the help of the aluermen 
and the common council, hrougdit everything into 
order. In 1290 they expelled tlie Jcavs. After 
twelve years the mayoralty Avas restored. Under 
Edward IL, again, there was disorder and dis- 
content in the city, the great body of the citizens 
adhering to the party of the queen. Under 
Edward III. Lomlou prospered, new privileges 
were granted to the mayor, and the French wars 
were extremely popular. In the end, however, 
a reaction ensued, and under the weak govern- 
ment of Richard IL things did not improve. The 
usurpation, as many deemed it, of Henry IV. 
could hardly have succeeded had it not been for 
the support of the city; and Henry V., whose 
French victories inflated tiade, was most popular 
with the citizens. Henry VI. Avas unable to 
grapple with the inevitable iieiiod of depression 
whicn naturally followed ; and bis queen, Margaret 
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of Anjou, failing to gain the confidence of London, 
whoMe importance to the Lancastrian cause slie 
did not know, contrived to divert the weiglit of 
the city influence into the opjiosite scale. The 
reign of Edward IV., with his strong commercial 
instinct, by reviving and creating outlets for 
foreign traile, restored the prosjierity of the city. 
Under the Tudors there were great fluctuations. 
Although the settled government of Henry VII. 
tended on the whole to the satisfaction of the 
city, his continual exactions and the heavy linos 
he imposed for trivial offences, alienated its 
loyalty. The accession of Henry VIll. was an 
occasion of rejoicing. 'I’he tenets of the Jtefor- 
mation were warmly welcomed in London, where 
the priests, monks, and friars had hecome a lieayy 
burden ; and at first the high-handed proceedings 
of the king in the sup])ression of the religions 
houses .‘uid the conliscation of their endowim nis 
was a popular measure. The further sujipressioii 
of guilds under his successor led to a considerable 
change in the feeling of the citi^icns, man\ of 
whom, but for the religious jausecution undci 
(Jiueen Mary, would have been very Milling to 
return to the old faith. 

'J'he guilds had foj (s'litiiiies beem an integral 
part of the social life of the citi/('ns. 'J’he muni- 
cipal guild, or what we know of it, has already 
hoeii mentioned. At an early ])eriod after the 
(Jon(|U(>Ht M'(i hear of ‘ trjuh^ guilds,’ that is, (d 
eomhiiiatioMs of itieii of one calling for religious 
and oilier ])ur|)OHes. The many atl cm pis made of 
late to distinguish helNVoen trade guilds and 
icligious guilds have ended in failure, for all guilds 
weri' ndigious, and most religious guilds Avere trade 
g lilds as Avell. As time went on (he governing 
liody oeeasionally found it convenient to <“onsuli. a 
trade guild on tin* regulation of their ]>artieular 
husiness. 'I’his was especially the ease under such 
mayors as Walter Harvey (1271 72), M'ho, indeed, 
made an emh'avonr to emol every citizen under the 
iiannei of a guild of his trade, and to formnlatc rules 
for each. Though he failed, his ideas took root ; 
and in a f('w years many of the guilds obtained 
royal charters forming tlioin into companies, aide 
to hold lands, and in some t'asi's, as that of the 
goldsmiths and that of the lishmongers, to regu- 
late tlic conduct of theii resiieetive trades. The 
old guilds Avere thus generall.v' ineiged in the coni- 
]>anies an hosc' governing bodies acted as trustees 
of the funds of the guilds. I'liere Avas probably 
a good deal of confusion hetAvetMi the guild }>ro- 
perty and tln> companies ]»r<»perty, hut for the 
most part that of the guild could he distinguished, 
because it Avas applied to religious purjaKses. Tin; 
act A\ hich eonlise,at(*d these* funds nuule, of course, 
a profound impression on the city. Some com- 
panies Avere AA’liolly ruined, having perhaps no 
funds hut those; Avhiedi might he apjdied to a 
‘guildahle use;;’ and others, more i)ros])erous, 
found it expedient, and even necessaiy, to sell 
their company estates in onhu' to buy tlie guild 
estate which they had administered. The com- 
panies which lecovered from this heavy blow 
prospered for the most part ev’entually, and those i 
now extant deal with largo charitable funds ami ! 
bold large estates, to the great benefit of their j 
tenants and their pensionois. 1 

Under Queen Elizabeth the work of the llofoi- ; 
niatioii was continued and completed. The history 
of the church in Ijoruloii was greatly complicated 
with that of the municipality. We have .seen 
that the bishop was an alderman ; hut at a vei \ 
early jieriod, a period in fact so early that no 
record of its date survives, the ecclesiastical and 
lay administrations drifted apart, and the chuieli 
had less and less concern in the afl'airs not strictly 
religions. Tliere are liistorical reasons for belicn - 


ing that St Paul’s was at first a parish church, 
but before the end of the 12th century, perha^ 
as a consequence of the great fire of 1136, the 
parochial arrangements of the whole city were 
readjusted, new parishes were formed and their 
boundaries marked, and a great number of new 
churches were built. 'Jflie dean and the lordly 
canons of St Paul’s no longer cared to have the 
eoinmon peo])le worshipping in their church, and 
built St reter-le-Querne, at the corner of Clicaj), 
with St Gregory and St Faith closely adjoining 
St Paul’s, the one at the oast end, tbe other at 
the west. The canons of St Martin’s built St 
Vedast’s, and the fnars of Newgate Street St 
I’bven s ; and private individuals or Avc'althy akler- 
men increasecl the number of churches as long jas 
H iey could obtain parishes to attach to them. 
When land failed for this purpose, they foumlcd 
chantries, some in St Paul’s, some in other jjion- 
astic and parochial churches. No doubt the act 
Quid PhnjHores, which in 1200 yuactically foiI»a(l(* 
the subdivision of manors, bad its inllueiice in 
restricting the multiplication of churches, hut the 
iiiimher of city parishes (114) was out of all ])ro- 
portion to the population, great coni]>uratively as 
that must have t)een ; and, siiicf* ehurches wert; 
built rather as cbai)el.s Avdiere mass might he cele- 
brated than for siiiy other pur})ost‘. the latci 
Puritan and Protestant idea, that they sliouhl lx* 
places whore a largo number of ju'ople eouhl listen 
to .sermons, had no influeiHM* on their dimensions. 
Mthough Mu're was no abbey in (h(‘ city. il v, (i 
ex'copt St Mary’s in Ivist Sniithliehl, a ( ’isP'ici.'ui 
house founded by Kdwanl III., and s()metim'‘s 
called Eastminster, which never lloiiiished, Hu* 
numher of priories, colleges, and hos]>ita!s was 
imimmse. The Whitefriais had a laig(> house on 
th<‘ south siile of Floc't Stieet in the weslein 
suburb. ’riie Blackfiiars occu])i«*d the s«>u(h- 
Avestern corner of the eit> , a, ml had leave to 
divert the course of the wall between Uudv-te 
and the Thames. The Greyfriars weie wnliin 
Newgate, on the site once occupied by Christ’s 
Hospital, and now by the main building of tlie 
General Po.st Ofli(;e. Close to them was St Martin- 
1<*-Grand, a very ancient foundation for canons, 
which, in later years, having fallen into decay, 
was attacdied to Westminster Abbey. Tin; site (at 
]»resent vacant) was occnjutul for some y(*ars by tin; 
main building of tbe (bmeral Post Ciilice. Close 
by, but without the wall, was the Austin Carious’ 
hou.se in Srnithfield. Klsing ’Spital was within 
Oipplegute. The Austin Friars had gnvat build- 
ings near Moorgate, and St Helen’s Priory, lor 
nuns, occupied the eastern side of Bishopsgs.te 
Street. The canons of the Holy Trinity held Aid- 
gate, and south of their jaiory was t)iat of the 
Grutched PMars. The suburbs teemed equally 
with religious houses, and there were several minor 
foundations within the city. The mass priests 
attending altars in St Paul’s alone were reckoned 
at over one hundred. In the 15th (ientury this state 
of things became an intolerable burden, and con- 
temporary literature is full of conqilaints. Unfor- 
tunately, in abolishing inonasticism the beautiful 
churches of the monks and friars were not respected, 
and although one or two were named as worthy 
of preservation as preaching-houses, all perished 
except a portion of Austin Friars a»l tke nuns’ 
aisle of St Helen’.s. The Austin Fmrs’ church, 
after ‘restoration,’ still remains as a Dutch church. 
Even St Paul’s was mutilated : the campanile end 
the cloisters known as Pardon Churchyard wore 
ruined; and after the destruction of the lofty 
spire, 620 feet high, by lire in 1661, the whol'e 
church fell into a very dilapidated condition. 

The influence of the cliurch told also uiion 
Lvuidon in another way. The addition of suburbs 
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to the city as ‘wards without’ was })revented by 
the ring of ecclesiastical estates which gradually 
closed round it. On the east was Stepney, a 
manor holongang to the bishop. The mayor and 
corporation obtained a lease of the manor of Fins- 
bury from a pr«5bendary of St Paul’s in 1316, and 
held it till 1867. To the westward there were 
several prebendal manors, and outside Temple 
Bar was the great parish and manor of St 
Margaret, Westminster, which belonged to the 
abbey. Soutljwark was annexed to the city 
in 1327, and was made a ‘ward without’ in 
1550. It has become a metropolitan borough, Avith 
a cathedral (St Mary Overies, now St Saviour’s). 
But in addition to Portpool (now Gray’s Inn), St 
Pancras, Bugmere (now St Giles’s), and Blooms- 
bury, the Moor (or Mora), at Cripplegate, Isling- 
ton, Hoxton, and Eald Street (now Old Street), 
St Luke's, all of which were manors belonging to 
canons of St Paul’s, the Knights of St .John had 
(^hnkmiwcill ; the canons of St Bartholomew, 
Canonbury ; tlu> abbey of Balking had Tyburn, 
or the eastern half of the parish of St Marylebonc ; 
the Knights of St John had the western half, 
or J.y Heston ; the abbey of Westminster owned 
Paddington and Westbounu' ; and tlie ab]»ey of 
Abingdon, Kensington. Finally, the abbey of 
Westminster Indd f'helsea for a time. It will be 
seen tiiat every extension of the city juris<liction 
was ell'i'etcd Avith great difliculty, and tlie ''fleets of 
the division of the monastics estates by the Tudor 
flynasty did not greatly benefit the city, Avhi<'h in 
f;iet only obtained St BartholoineAv’s Hospital and 
the (L('y b'riar’s from Ticnry N’lll., an<l BridcAvoll 
from Edward V’l. 

The aee,('ssion of Queen b’lizabeth gave a con- 
sidern,bl(‘ impc'l us to London trade. Ht'r reforma 
lion of the coinagi' was only one item of a settled 
policy ; ami the Merchant Adventurers, cliartered 
iiy her father, now stejmed into the jdacc' ])r<'vi- 
ously oeeupii'd by the Germans of the Steelyard, 
Avhich Avas abolislied at the instance of the famous 
Gresham. The last charter of (^tueeii Klizalx'th 
Avas granted to tin* East India ('omnany. The 
silk manufacture, driven out of b’larnters by the 
cruelties of the Spaniaids, was naturalis('d in 
England ; and (wc'ii tin* short-sighted policy of 
the first Stuart could not lepress the rajudly- 
gioAving eiiterj)iis(! of the Inmdoners, whom the 
discovery of America and of a sea-passage to 
India stimulated to greater and greater exertions. 

While the wealtli and jiopuiation of I.iondon 
thus increased during the Kith and part of the 
17th century, the city itself became le.ss and less 
fit for habitation. Its unheal thiness Avas jmrtly 
c.aust'd by the deliciency of the AV.ater-supply, 
lartly by overcroAvding. The plague scarcely ever 
eft its narroAV streets and filthy alleys. The 
.sanitary airangenients of the time of bldAvard 1. 
Avere scarcely suited to the needs of the time of 
James and Gharles. But, known only to a few 
Londoners, Sir Hugh Myddelton, by bringing 
clean Avater to the city in abundant quantity, 
besfoAved upon it the greatest possible boon. ’I’his 
Avas in 1620 ; but some forty or fifty years elapsed 
before the New River was made generally avail- 
able. In the meantime the citizens were over- 
Avhelmed with one great misfortune after another. 
Jam^ I. had reverted as far as lie could to the 
mistaken policy of such kings as Hen^ III. and 
Richard 11. ; but it was reserved for Charles I., 
after a long series of liigh-handed proceedings, to 
seize the money of the city goldsmiths deposited 
in the Tower. His downfall was certain when the 
city turned against him ; but, except for a very 
brief period, the Commonwealth found little favour 
in London, and Cromwell imposed one humiliation 
after another upon the citizens. Charles II. was I 


Avarmly \yelcomed, and it Avas mainly owing to the 
co-operation of the wealthy merchants with Monk 
that his return was possible. But Charles followed 
in the footsteps of his father. Extortion and op- 
pression Avere the instruments of his policy, and in 
1672 he closed the Exchequer, and ruined nearly 
all the London bankers at a blow. He never 
afterwards Avas able to win the confidence of the 
citizens, on Avhom two other disasters of even 
greater vehemence had already come -the Great 
Plague of 1665 and the Great File ol 1666. 

'I’liere had been many previous visitations of the 
daguo, and to that of 1625, long knoAvm as the 
Ireat Plague, 35,000 deaths were attributed. But 
the epidemic of 1665 threAv all others into the 
shade. It commenced at St Giles’s, in the suburbs, 
and the oflicial statements enumerated the deaths 
during the year at 97, .306. As the population Avas 
reckoned at about .500,000, it Avill be seen that 
nearly a fifth peiislied. 

There had also been many gieat fiies, but that 
of 1666 exceeded them all. It commcticed on the 
2d September, at 1 o’clock A.M., in Podding Lane, 
and raged for five (lays. It was estimated that 306 
acres of hou.scs Avere destroyed, fiftccoi city Avards 
Avere consumed utterly, and eiglit others damaged, 
comprising 400 streets, 13,200 private houses, 88 
chtirclie.s and St Paul’s Cathedral, and 4 city 
gates. fl'he loss in mere money Avas estimated 
at about 4 millions. It took London many years 
to recover from this terrible misfortune. Sir 
Christopher Wren built a new St Paul’s, and 
also gave us St Stephen's, Wallbrook ( until 
1H88, Avhen it was in great ]>art ruined by the 
parochial autborities), the chief monument of his 
powers after the cathedral, the spire of St Mary- 
le-Bow in Cheapside, and many other b(!antiful 
luiildings, incluuing the Monument, set up near 
Avhere the fire began. J'liis is a Tuscan Doric 
fluted eoliinm 202 feet high. St Paul’s lets a dome 
.36.5 feet high and 145 feet in external diameter; 
the length of the building east aiul Avest is 500 feet. 
Street, eommenting on the superiority of St Paul’s 
to St !*et(*r's as an architectural composition, says : 
‘ The great magnitude of the latter may sti ike the 
vulgar eye Avith admiration in the contrast; but 
flu; rud(*st taste must jippreciate the surpassing 
merit of the foruu'r in the form and arrangement 
of the cupola and the iiobhi pi'ristylo’ (see Wren ). 
It contains many memorials, tlu' Ixi.st of Avliich are 
Wellington’s, since the year 1895 under one of the 
arches of tlie nave, by Stevens; liord Meibom n»'’s, 
by Maroebetti ; and a recumbent figure of General 
Gordon, by Boehm. In the crypt are buried Lonl 
Nelson (1805), Reynolds (1792), Turm'r (1851), 
Wellington (1852), Landseer (1873), and Wren 
himself ( 1723 ). 'Die Exebange ( q. v. ) of Sir Thomas 
Gresham was burned, rebuilt, aud then buni(*d 
a^ain, and finally rebuilt in 1844 by Sir William 
Tite. Tlie Guihfhall, partly of the 13tli century, 
partly of the 15tli, Avliieli had been the scene of so 
many historical events, Avas damaged in 1666, but 
not destroyed, and Avas liaridsomely restored first by 
Jarman, an eminent contemporary of 'Wren, and 
more recently by Sir Horace Jones. Among the 
churches sjiared by the fire are St Bartholomew’s, 
in part, a fine Norman structure ; St Giles’s, Cripple- 
gate, built 1545, in which John Milton (born in 
Bread Street, 1608) was buried, 1674; St Helen’s, 


Stow’s monument. 

During the rest of the reign of Charles IT. and 
the whole of that of his successor the city andjthe 
court Avere more or less at variance ; and in 1683 
Charles took London, to use the old phrase, into 
his own hands. Tlie Lord Mayor was deposed, the 
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charter was seized, and both aldermen, and also 
a so-called Lord Mayor, in reality a warden, were 
appointed by the king. At first .Tames II. carried 
on his brother’s policy towards the city. At the 
news of the landing of the Prince of Orange the 
charter was sent back, but the concession came 
too la<i‘, and the judicial murder of Alderman 
Cornish was too fresh in the niimls of the citizens. 
In December 1688 they formally petitioned William 
to assume the crown, and in a few liours found 
amjile funds for his use. Subsequent events were 
largely induenced by the city, and it has often 
lieen observed that the opposition of London, in old 
times fatal to a king or nis family, has of late eon- 
sid(!rahly affected the fortunes of a ministry. King 
George ITI. was galled hy the sujueuiacy of the 
citizens as Henry 111. had been before him ; but 
he made no way against them. The la.st events 
that need be noticed here are the establishment 
of tlie Bank of England in 1694 ; the removal of 
the old wall and its gates in 1760; the idejiring 
of the houses from Loudon Bridge about the same 
time, and its complete rebuilding in 183!, Avhen 
it was only one of a largo number of bridges. 
I’lie Tower Bridge is an enggneei ing work of gnuit 
im[)ortanoe, which adds oonsidiuahly to th<‘ })i(!tur- 
esipie asjiect of the east of London. St Paul’s 
Bridge is a now proposal. See BuiDGE. 

The population of the city has dwindled year by 
year, and osj»ecially since tlui multipli<*ation of rail- 
ways, ’buses, and trains. V (u y few people now live in 
their jdace of business, and the ditl'eronco between 
the number <jf those who actually reside wit hin the 
ancient boundaries and of those who only come in 
to business is immense. In 1881 there w<wo 049.3 
inhahitecl houses and a po[uilation of 50,526 ; hut 
in the day the population lose to 201,000. In 1921 
the night poiiulation had decreased to 1.3,700, hut 
the (lay population had increased to over 1,000,000. 
Meanwhile the suburbs have spread in all direc- 
tions, and the houses of Londoners are found in 
Berkshire, Biiekinghamshire, lJ(*rtfordshire, and 
Stissex, as well as in Kent, Surrey, Essex, and 
Middlesex. 

The city has its own police force, with two 
courts— one at the Mansion House, the official 
residence of the Lord Mayor, and one at the Guild- 
hall. The Gcntral Criminal Court — which practi- 
cally constitutes the Assizes for ‘Greater London’ 
— luis a magnilicent building, erected in 1907, in 
the Did Bailey, on the site of Newgate prison. 
Near Trinity Square are the handsome new offices 
of the Port of London Authority, adjoining the 
aiKiient Trinity House. Several railway stations 
have been made within the precincts of tiiocity, as 
Blackfriars, the Mansion House, the Monument, 
and Mincing Lane on the Metropolitan Railway, 
others on the tube railways, also the termini — 
Liverpool Street, Broad Street, and Fenchurch 
Street, with Cannon Street, which stands on the 
site usually claimed for the Roman pra^torium. 
The diocese of London has varied very freipiently 
in extent, having at one time comprised Middlesex, 
Essex, and Hertfordshire, besides the city. It now 
consists of the city with Middlesex, and that part 
of the new county of London which wa.s formerly 
reckoned in Middlesex. The bishop residijs in 
Westminster, and at an ancient manor house of 
the see at P'ulham. There is a dean of St Paul’s 
who resides close to his church. 

London, i.e. the city, formerly returned as many 
as six members to parliament, of Avhom two were 
supposed to be on duty at a time. From aliout 1357 
the number was usually four. Under the Reform 
Act of 1885 it was reduced to two ; and the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act, 1918, left it at that 
number. 

Like other ancient towns the city of London had 


its own customs, some of Avhich still have the force 
of law. Thus, by the custom of London, every 
shop is deemed an ‘open market’ for the goods 
usually sold there. There were also special rules 
as to the prosecution of certain classes of offenders, 
&c. There is a customary right of foreign Attach- 
ment (q.v.). 

The County of I^ondon. Under the Local 
Government Act of 1888 a new county Avas dclineil, 
to consist of the suburban parishes of Middlesex, 
Siirriiy, and Kent. Tluise jiarishes, or a great- 
part of them, had previously been described in 
certain acts as ‘the Metropolitan Area,’ a term 
qiiil.e inappropriate. Ry the Act of 1888 a county 
council w.as jtrovided for this district, and tin; jin is- 
dictions formerly existing of tlio (nty of London and 
the auilnjiities of the three counties, Avere abolished. 
Refore describing the new county wt? may point 
out that under this act the county of Middlesex 
(q.v.) Avas removed from tin; sheriffship of the 
citizens, and divided, one part forming a new 
(munty of Middlesex, and the other, unii-ed 
Avith iKirts of Surrey and Kent, foi ruing the 
ri(;w county of London. The Avork (d the County 
Council has been nuilLifarious and far-reaching, 
and has evoked a (iorresponding amount of cri(i- 
cism. By tire London Government Act of 1899 
the administrative county of liondon, Avith the 
exception of the (dty, whi(;h had Injrelofoie been 
under the .autliorily of more Gian a hunilred and 
twenty local authorities (vestries, district boards, 
burial hoards, &o.), was uanganisi'd into l-Aventy- 
eight inunici]>al boroughs, each umhir a inunicnpal 
(rouncil. Tliesc; boroughs are : Westminster (a city 
since 1900), Hattersea, llerrnomlsey, Bethnal Green, 
Camberwell, Chedsea, Deptford, Finsbury, Fulham, 
Greenwich, Hackney, Hamnuirsmith, idampslead, 
Holhorii, Islington, Kensington, LamheGi, bt'wis- 
ham, I’addington, I\)plar, St Marylehone, St I'an- 
cras, Shorediteh, Sout-liwark, Stepm'y, Stoke New- 
ington, Wandsworth, Woolwich. 'Pile council,-, have 
all the jiGwers and duties of the old vesli'ies and 
district hoards, and some of those ol tlie Loudon 
County Council. 

The ancient suburbs surround the city, and the 
efforts of the medhrval rulers Avore directed - lirst, 
to restricting as much as possible their groAvth ; 
and, HiMjondly, to bringing them, when tli(*y Avere 
settled, under the control of t he city. In this policy 
the Londoners were unsnecessfnl. 'I’iie suburbs 
grcAv in spite of city and parliaimmt ; and hy 1222 
a continuous street- united Westminster Avitli 
London ; another stretched beyond the ’J'oAver to 
Stepney ; and a third, flowing out of Bishopsgate, 
reached northward to Islington. In the same I3th 
century the city made its final attempt to keep the 
Kuhurhs under control. A great ‘ ward Avithout^ was 
formed westward, extending to the Temple and 
Holhorn Bars ; and, on the north, part of Moor- 
fields was made a ‘ ward without ’ in the jurisdiction 
of the alderman of Bishopsgate. But, except for 
the formal addition of JSoutliwark in Surrey, made 
in 1,3‘27, confirmed and defined in 1550, no further 
extension of the city liberties took place. The 
estates of the church stopped the way. ]..ondon 
was surrounded by manors, of which ecclesiastical 
dignitaries and monastic bodies were the lords. 
Foremo.st among these were the canons of St I’aul’s 
and the Bishop of London. Sto])ney, an immense 
parish to the eastward, belonged to the bishop, all, 
that is, except such parts of the precinct of the 
Tower as Avere taken out of it. On the west the 
Abhot of Westminster had the parish of St Mar- 
garet, which at first came up to the Fleet, at what 
we know as Ludgate Circus, and was Avith diffi- 
culty pressed back beyond Temple Bar. The abbot 
continued to liold the churches in the new ward, 
and the dean and chapter still present to St 
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Bride’s, Fleet Street. On the north, the canons 
St Paul’s held Cantler’s, now Kentish Town, 
Eald Street, Hoxton, Islington, and St Pancras, 
while Mora and Wenloeksbarn were parts of the 
parish of St Giles, Cripplegate. Other canons, 
monks, and friars, and the knights of St John ami 
of the ’reraj)le had holdings in Smithhcld and 
Ganonbury, at Clerkenwell and in St John’s Wood, 
and ill the Temple. All these clmvch estates were 
in hands which oitterly resented any interlerence 
on the part of the city ; and when the monastic 
orders were abolished, tlieir estates were for the 
most part giantcd to individuals at least as 
tenacious of their independence. The canons of 


wall, was formed partly by aggressions on the 
citizens, partly by acciulsitions iroiii the lord of 
Stepney, and partly by reclamations from the 
Tliames. Two bastions of the old wall, generally 
called Roman, and certainly dating back to the 
reign of Alfred (see City above), were removed, 
and the White and Wakefield towers were built 
on them. They were fenced lound by a palisade 
at first, but by the end of the 12tb century the 
precincts comprised 26 acres, about 12 being covered 
with huildings. Guudulf, a monk of Bee, designed 
the White Tower, begun in 1078. The works went 
on steadily, the chapel of St John in the White 
Tower being supplemented by the parisli or pre- 
cinct church or St Peter ‘ ad Vincula ’ on the 
Green in the reign of Henry II. The keep is 


St Paul’s had already for the most part ceased, 
owing to the prevalence of a corrupt system of 
leasing, to own except in name the manors of which 
they had been the lords. In the more distant 
parishes similar inlluences were at work, and 
except in Westminster, where the abbot and his 
successor, the dean, held the reins of local govern- 
ment, the parishes of the so-calhul Metiopolitan 
Area were governed by elected vestries and other 
such institutions, and the lands were divided and 
parcelled out in freeholds, some large and a few 
small, among owners who had little general control 
or influence. 

The precinct of the Tower, eastward of (he city 


approximately in the centre, and is surrounded 
by ^valls and towers forming the inner and outer 
wards. The towers of the inner ward were those 
chiefly used for prisoneis’ lodgitigs, but a com- 
plete royal palace was in the south-eastern corner. 
Of this palace, from which Queen Anno Boleyn 
w’ent to her death on the adjoining green, scarcely 
a vestige remains. The lieutenant’s lodgings, 
where, or in the chief- warder’s house next door, 
Lady Jane (Grey) Dudley lived, is in good pre- 
servation, but is now, for some unknow'ii reason, 
called the King’s House. The Beanebamp and 
Devereux towers seem to have lield the most 
illustrious prisoners ; they, with the Bell Tower, 
in which Fisher, Bishop of Rochester (1534), and 
Mary, Countess of Lennox ( 1565 ), were confined. 
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form the western side of the inner ward, beinp 
united by a curtain wall, on which the prisoners 
walked. Unfortunately, the inscriptions from 
many different chambers have been brought to- 
gether in the principal room of the Beauchamp 
Tower, by which their historical significance has 
been in some cases wholly lost. Here we see, 
among others, memorials of the incarceration of 
the six sons of John Dudley, Duke of Northumber- 
land (beheaded 16.13). Of them, John, the eldest, 
was released and died ; Ambrose, the second, 
became Earl of Warwick, and lived till 1599 ; 
Ouildford, the third, was beheaded on the same 
day as his wife, 12th February 1564 ; liobert, the 
fourth, is best known as Queen Elizabeth’s Earl 
of Leicester, and died in 1688 ; and Henry, the 
youngest, was killed in tlie French wars in 1568. 
Other illustrious priscmers were Edward, Earl of 
Warwick, called the last of the Plantagencts, 
beheaded 1490, and his sister Margaret, Counless of 
Salisbury, beheaded 1541 ; Edward Seymour, Duke 


of Someis('(, liehe.Ld(‘d 1552; Sii d'homas More, 
1535; Thomas (.Tom well, Earl of Essex, 1540; 
(,>uoeii (.’/alharine Howard, 1541 ; Henry How'aid, 
Karl of Surrey, 1547; Henry Oiey, Duke of 
Suffolk, 1564 ; Sir Walter Raleigh, beheadc<l at 
Westminster in 1618; Thomas Wentworth, Earl 
of Strallbnl, 1641 ; William Laud, Archbishoj) of 
Canterlfury, 1645; James Scott, Duke of Monmouth 
and lluccleuch, 1685; James Radcliffe, Earl of 
DerwentwaRu-, 1716; and the Scots lord.n impli- 
cated in the risings of 1715 and 1746 — Kenmure, 
1716 ; Kilmarnock and Balmerino, 1746 ; and Lovat, 
1747. Many of these prisoners were buried in St 
Peter’s (duirch, which having been burned in 1612 
was rebuilt in time to receive the bodies of Queen 
Anne Boleyn and other victims of the Tudor times. 
Since then it has been ‘restored’ in a very thoru,ugh 
manner, every vestige, except some monuments, of 
the period which witnessed these sad scenes being 
carefully obliterated. The crown jewels were long 
kept in the Brick Tower, at the north-eastern 
corner, but in 1867 were removed to a chamber 
in the Wakefield Tower. This chamber, in which 
they are now exhibited, has shaied the fate of the 
chapel, every vestige of its occmpation by Henry 
VI., prohablv at the very time pf his death, having 
been carefully ‘restored ’ away. The great collec- 
tion of armour, founded by Henry VI If., in his 
palace at (Greenwich, is on the upper floor of the 
White Tower. Two or three nieces date from 
before the time of the Tudors. The ticket- office, 


by which the visitor enters the fortress, is on the 
site of a, menagerie which dates hack to the time 
of Henry I., whence the saying ‘to see the lions,' 
meaning to visit the Tower. The principal feature 
of the outer ward is St Thomases Tower, or the 
Traitor’s Gate, facing the Bloody or Garden Tower, 
the entrance of the inner ward. The view of the 
Tower from the westward is much interfered with 
by the Tower Bridge, but, except for some ugly 
barracks and the demolition of the palace, has still 
very much the aspect it bore in the 17th century. 

The bridge just mentioned starts from the bound- 
ary between the j[)recinct8 of the Tower and 
tliat of St Katharine’s Hospital, an institution 
founded by Matilda, the queen of Stephen, and 
refounded in 1273 by Eleanor, queen of Henry III. 
It still subsists, having been spared at the Reforma- 
tion, but was removed in 1827 to the Regent’s 
I’ark, and St Katharine’s Dock made on the old 
site. A little farther east, still on tlio Thames 
hank, we come to om; of the former parliament ary 
divisions, known as the J’ower 
Hamlets, into which the original 
jjarish of Stepney Avas parcelled. 
'I' bis used to be Ratmifl'e and 
\Vapi>ing, but has long been 
known as St George’s in the 
East. Next to it is Limebouse, a 
imTn(! whose original bu m. Lime- 
burst, suliieieiilJy denotes the old 
character oi 1 he region. Next to 
Limehouso i.s L’ojOar, wliicli in- 
cludes the Isle of Dogs, a kind of 
delta fornied by the river Lea, 
which, some sui)})OHe, <lerives its 
namo from its docks. Eaitln’r 
inland is Bethnal Green, a vast 
district, chielly covered with fac 
tories and with the hous(!s of 
artisans and labourers. Then 
come Mile End, Old and New 
'Towns, whose names show their 
situation on the gicat eastern 
road made through Aldgate (see 
above) in the 12tli, centuiy, which 
led to an arched bridge, locally 
known as the Bow, wheie there had 
)»reviously been only the dangerous Stratford over 
the Lea. 'These parishes, with Wlntecliapel north 
of the 'Tower, foim a compleR' ring round Stepnej'^, 
where an ancient church, dedicated to St Dunstan, 
still stands among sui roundings very dilVerent fioiu 
those which marked the district when the bishops 
of London had a palace here, with wide parks, and 
the noble hnnting-Laounds of Hackney and Iloinsey 
on the hills beyond ; wlien Edward 1. held a parlia- 
ment in 1209 at the house, near the chureh, of the 
mayor, llenry le Waleys ; when the good Dean Colet 
had a country house here, where he was visited by 
More and Erasmus ; and when Bishop Ridley, the 
martyr, surrendered the manor to Lord Wentworth, 
the same whose loss of ( 'alais is said to have been 
the proximate cause of the death of Queen Mary I. 
Since Wentworth’s death the estate has been 
divided among many owners, and there are few 
traces of antiquity anywhere. The Bethnal Green 
Museum umler the Board of Education is a branch 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and has housed 
and exhibited various line collections of pictures 
and works of art. Much of Hackney, which adjoins 
St.enney on the north, has been kept open ; an old 
park of the M.^hops being now laid out as Finsbury 
Park, and the commons and fields eastward to 
the Lea liaving been rescued from the builder. 
South of this district, Avhich stands high, 
are Haggerston and Hoxbon, densely populated 
parishes, comprising the ancient Shoreditch, 
and reaching to the city wall. Westward are 
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the two divisions of Finsbury, St Luke’s and 
Clerkenwell. In; St Luke’s was the ‘Artillery 
(/round,’ or place of exercise for volunteer bowmen, 
from which the modern Artillery Company took its 
rise. In Clerkenwell, but not strictly speakin*^ 
of it, is the Carthusian monastery, now a kind 
of refujre for decayed gentlemen, known as tlie 
Charterhouse. Here was formerly a school, in 
which John Leech was educated as well as 
Thackeray, who describes the place under the 
name of the Slaughterhouse. In the Liberty of 
Saffron Hill was a palace of the bishops of Ely, 
and their chapel, a beautiful building sold to 
the Roman Catholics in 1874, still exists in Ely 
Place. Clerkenwell, the site of the house of the 
Hospitallers, has still its St John’s Cate, with 
memories of Dr Johnson. Northward and west- 
ward, we (!Oine to a group of old prebendal 
rn.'uiors. Islingtoir has a very ancient history ex- 
tending back to the time of the (Conquest ; Stoke 
N<;\vington with a curious old church and a new 
one ; St Andrew’s, Holbom, in which Lord Reacons- 
Ihdd was baptised, and in the ceinetery of which, 
in Shoe Lane, Chatterton was buried in 1770 ; 
i’ortpool, the original name of the ground now 
covered by (/ray’s Inn, whose great ornament 
was Lord Bacon ; and Ruginere, now known as 
St (/iles’s and Bloomsbury. The last-named dis- 
trict, in which the British Museum is situated, 
-was i)rought by the good Ladv Rachel Wriotheslev 
to her second husband, William, J^ord RusscjII 
(beheaded in Lincoln’s Inn Fi(dds in 1683), and 
still belongs to her descendants, the dukes of 
Bedford. Here is University College (University 
of London) ; and the suggested site for neAV hea<r- 
ijuarters of the university is close to the museum. 
The (uile-brities of Bloomsbury have been too 
numerous to mention ; but we cannot forget 
Richard Baxter, wdio lived in Southampton, now 
Bloomsbury Square; (Jhavles Dickens, who lived 
long in Cower Street and in Tavistock Square ; 
Slid Charles Lamb, wdio lived in Little Queen 
Streets. 

In St Ceorge the Martyr, a small pari.sh taken 
out of Holborn, is Queen Square, called after 
C,)ueen Anne. Macaulay lived at 50 Creat Ormond 
Street while he was a boy. St Ciles’s, long a 
rookery of wretched tenenumts, has been greatly 
improved. Some of the streets and squares of the 
district were places of repute two centuries ago. 
Nell Cwynn lived in Wardour Street, the Duke of 
Monmouth in Soho Square, Dryden in Long Acre 
and in Gerard Street. The small parish of St Paul, 
Covent Garden, boasts of a church desigmed by 
Inigo Jones, of the greatest vegetable and flower 
market in London, and of innumerable literary 
associations. In Bow Street was Wills’s Coffee- 
house, where Pepys met Dryden ; Turner, the 
landscape-painter, was born in Maiden Lane; 
Charles Lamb lived in Russell Court; and Pope, 
Sheridan, Butler, and Prior are associated names. 

In the Strand, and next to the site of Temple 
Bar, are the great buildings of the Law Courts 
(1874-82), of which George E. Street was the 
original designer; but so thwarted by meddling 
authorities that only the best features, such as the 
noble hall (238 feet long) and the tower, can be 
considered his. Since then buildings have been 
addedt North of the courts is Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London’s largest square. Here are situated 
the College of Surgeons and the museum of Sir 
J ohn Soane. Close to the Law Courts is the church 
of St Clement Danes, by Wren. Kingsway, con- 
necting Holborn with the Strand through crescent- 
shaped Aldwych ( of which the two ends are both 
in the Strand ), was opened in 1905. A conspicuous 
new building here is Australia House (Common- 
wealth of Australia). On the south side are 


Arundel and Norfolk Streets on the old site of 
Arundel House. A brook ran through Milford Lane, 
and in Strand Lane is a bath of Roman origin. 
Next, to the westward, we come to the Church 
of St Mary, by Gibbs, and to Somerset House, 
now a government office, built mainly by Chambers 
(1786), after a design of Inigo Jones. The name 
is derived from the ProtecU)r Somerset, who built 
a palace here. Adjoining is King’s College ( Uni- 
versity of London). The streets on the north side 
compete with Fleet Street as the headquarters of 
periodical literature. Before we reach Waterloo 
Bridge (see Bridoe) we are in the precinct of the 
Savoy, conterminous with a manor granted by 
Henry 111. to Peter of Savoy, uncle of Queen 
Eleanor. Here Jolm of Gaunt resided till the 
palace was burned by the rioters of 1381. Chaucer, 
who married a sister of the duke’s third wife, was 
much here. It afterwards became a hosmtal, of 
which the chapel, dedicated to St John the Baptist, 
only remains. In it Gavin Douglas, Bishop of 
Diinkeld (died 1522), lies buried. The ho.spital 
w'as suppre.ssed in 1703, and the chapel made ‘ royal ’ 
in 1773. 

'I’he Thames Embankment (1864-70) borders 
the Strand from the city round a great bend of the 
Thames at Charing Cross to Westminster Britlge, 
and in 1903 was extended to 1 iambeth Bridge. When 
we pass the city boundary near the Temple, with 
its two Inns of Court and an interesting church 
which is partly Norman, we next come, with a 
short interval, to the river-front of Somerset House, 
by Chamber.s, one of the best elevations in London. 
Gardens beautifully laid out conduct us past the 
Savoy, the Adelphi Terrace, an Egyptian obelisk 
( ‘ (Rcopatra’s Needle’) bearing the names of 
Thothmes 111. (18th dynasty) and Rameses 11. 
(19tli dyn.'isty), and the old gateway which 
marks the site of Buckingham or York House, 
where Bacon was burn in 1561. Charing Cross 
station occupies the site of Hungerford Market. 
The cross in the court toward the Strand is 
believed to bo a coi)y of the Eleanor Cross 
erected by Edward I. The statue of Charles I. 
stands on its exact .site. Northumberland Avenue 
was made in 1874 over the site of the last of the 
great riverside palaces wdth which the Strand w^ 
formerly lined on the south. Trafalgar Square is 
on the site of the old King’s Mews. Its chief 
ornament is the church of St Martin ‘in the 
Fields,’ by Gibbs ( 1726). The National Gallery is 
a poor building (by Wilkins, 1838). ’J’he National 
Portrait Gallery behind it was opened in 1895. 

The monumental Corinthian column to Nelson 
is very conspicuous, with four lions by Landseer at. 
its base. Behind it is a statue of General Gordon 
by Thornycroft. For Whitehall, see West 
MINSTER. A statue of George HI., by Wyatt, 
is in Cockspur Street, which leads us past the 
Haymarket (with theatre, hotel, &c.) to Waterloo 
Place, where are Bell’s Guards’ Memorial, a figurtJ of 
Victory in bronze ; the Duke of York’s (Tuscan red 
"ranite) column with .statue by Westmacott ; the 
King Edward VII. Memorial; and other monu- 
ments — to Franklin, Lord Clyde, Lord Lawrence, 
Florence Nightingale (1913), and Captain Scott 
(1915). The clubs in Pall Mall are in many 
cases justly admired, and, except some most 
recently built, are in good proportion, especially 
the Reform, designed by Barry, and the Carlton, 
by Smirke, and give a stateliness to the street, 
sadly wanting a.s a rule in London. On the site 
of the old War Office (which included Schomberg 
Hou.se, occupied by Gainsborough) is the new 
alatial Automobile Club. When we reach St 
ames’s Palace, dating from the reign of Henry 
VII L, we note on one side of it Marlborougn 
House ( a minor royal residence ), and, on the 
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other, Lancaster House (formerly Stafford House), 
now used for the London Museum. Near the 
top of St James’s Street are White’s, Hoodie’s, 
Brooks’s, and Arthur’s clubs, all celebrated in the 
social annals of the ISth century, and on the site 
of Crockford’s, the Devonshire. In Bennett and 
Arlinfjton streets we are reminded of one of the 
ineniberH of tlie Cabal. In Arlington Street 
resided Sir Kobert Walpole, and afterwards his 
son, Horace Walpole. 

Piccadilly begins a little to the eastward of 
Waterloo I*lace and its continuation Regent Street, 
an<l is called from a kind of tea-garden, Piccadilla 
( ^\y.pecad'illo ) Hall, which stood W'here the Criterion 
is now. The formation of Regent Street, which 
was to lead from Carlton House (where the York 
column now stands) to the Regent’s Park, must 
be ascribed to Nash, who also designed the older 
street fronts, often very beautiful, although exe- 
cuted only in stucco. But its aspect is being inuch 
altered by loftier buildings with stone fronts. In 
Regent’s Park are situated the Zoological and 
Botanic Cardens. In Piccadilly there are still 
some fine palaces, as Northam])ton House and 
Apsley House, but the finest of all, Burlington 
House, has been altered and added to, and the 
aTchitect-earl’s di'sj^rn can hardly he made out. 
Hero are lodgcsd the Royal Academy, also the 
Royal, tlie Antiquarian, tiie Linnoan, and several 
other learned societies. The gardens are covered 
by the e.xhibition rooms of the academy; and, till 
1900, here VA ore the central offices of the Dniversity 
of London (now at the Imjierial Institute; see 
below). Devon.shire House, after being sold, was 
pulled down in 1924. The only church in Piccadilly 
IS St James’s, the jiaiish having been taken out 
of Westminster in 1081. It was built by Wren, 
at the expense of Jermyn, Earl of St Albans, who 
is generally believed to have been the second hus- 
band of Queen Henrietta Maria, and who is com- 
memorated in the adjoining Jermyn Street. The 
exterior is ])lnin. 

Northwaid and westward is the great parish 
of St Ceorge, Hanover vSqnare (separated from 
Westminst<‘r in 1724, hut now included in that 
city), Avhich compiiscs Mayfair, Crosvenor Square, 
anil Belgravia, extending from Oxford Street 
on the north to the Thames on the south. It 
contains many churches, more or less dependent 
on St George’s, but though some of them are very 
costly, not ojie calls for separate mention. 'J’he 
mother -church is Inuivy in design, exce})t the 
portico. It is by John .lames. The parish nearly 
all belongs to the Duke of Westminster, whose 
ancestor, Sir Richard Crosvenor, married in 1G76 
Mary Davies, the heiress of two city familie.s, by 
which these then open lields had been acquired, 
nob without litigation, in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The whole estate consists of an almost 
circular i)ortiou around Crosvenor Square, extend- 
ing along Oxford Street from Davies Street to 
Park Lane, and bounded on the east by the water- 
course of the Tyburn ; and a southern portion, 
bounded on the west by the Westbourne, which 
divides it from Cbehsea, and on the east by Crosvenor 
Place, Vauxhall Bridge Road, and some irregular 
streets down to St George’s Square, which is on a 
site named in a map of 1723 as ‘Mr Weston’s 
garden.’ Most of the houses on this magnificent 
estate are, like the churches, poorly designed ; but 
lately there has been much rebuilding in better 
style, near Park Lane especially. Belgrave Square 
and Eaton Place and the adjacent region are all 
in stucco. Crosvenor Place is iii a French style, 
very debased. Dorchester House, not on, but 
bordering the estate in Park Lane, is handsome, 
having been designed by its owner with the assist- 
ance of Vulliamy. In Stanhope Street is Chester- 


field House, much pulled about, but still fine, and 
worthy of its designer, Ware. Crosvenor House, 
sold in 1924, has a picture-gallery in I’ark Lane in 
a fair classical style, and the screen in Crosvenor 
Street has been admired. 

Of St Pancras, large as the parish is, there is 
very little to be told. It contained, afmarently, 
several of the manors of the canons of St Paul’s, 
ami a curious little church, much injured Iw 
modern restorations, shows Norman f(>aturefe. It 
is clo.se to the St Pancras terminus of the London, 
Midland, and Scottish Railway, and is well worth 
a visit for the sake of the graveyard adjoining, 
wliich, though much curtailed by tlie railway, 
still comprises some interesting monuments, those, 
for example, of the Creys, lords of Portnool, now 
Cray’s Inn ; of Walker, the lexicograjuier ; and 
of Sir John Sonne. Many refugees during French 
and Italian troubles were buried here. In the 
parisli is Kentish Town, the old iirebendal manor 
of ‘Oantler’s’ or (yantelnjie’s, called after an 
ancient canon, and now the eslati! of Lord 
(kiiiKlen. Somers J’own used to belong to the 
family of Somer.s Cocks. ’Fhe paiish chinch 
of St Pancras is a very cons]dcuous objeiit in 
the Euston Road. It was hiiili in uhat Mas 
thouglit to be a Grecian style in 1S22 by the 
Inwooils. Another reniarkaole builiiiiig is the 
L. M. & S. terminus with a hotel, by Sir Ceorge 
C. Scol.t, one of the largest buildings of the kind. 

Tijburn Avas anciently the name ol the parish 
wliii'h we know as St Maryleboiie, It jiresents 
some cm ions and interesting feat nies. Unlil. e 
most parislies it seems mw(!r to hai e been con- 
tained in a single manor, hut was divided beioio 
the dawn of history into tivo at least, if not three. 
This division, or inclusion, may have been caused 
liy its remote and lonely situation. A brook lan 
tliroiigh it, ‘the bourne, lioin which no travidlcr 
returns,’ its .source hidden among the w'oodc'd hills 
of Middlesex ; and the little church of St .lolin was 
in 1400 pulled down because it had Ix^en so oHon 
broken into and robbed. A new church was built 
higher up the brook, where there were a few 
houses, and the place is still known ironi its new 
dedication, St Mary ‘ le Bourne.’ The, hiook w as 
known as the Tyburn, the earlier foim of wliich 
points to a donblo strtsam, and the oiiginal clmridi 
jirohahly stood on a kiml of island, a site now 
covered by the bookseller’s shop oi Runquis, Ltd. 
The eastern part of tJie parisli formed the manor 
of Tyburn, and belonged to the abbey of Barking. 
It was leased out to various {)oop]e, and in the IGtli 
century was held by Thomas Hobson. Henry 
VIII. held the manor, and Queen Pilizaheth granted 
it on lease to Eorset, who in f lie succeeding reign 
bought it. His descendants sold it to John Hollos, 
Duke of Newcastle, for £17,500. The western part 
of the parish was the manor of Lilleston, now com- 
memorated in Lisson Grove, and descended, miieli 
like the eastern half, through leaseholders, wlio 
held from the Knights of St John (whence St 
John’s Wood) down to Sir William Portnmn. At 
St John’s Wood is Lord’s Ground belonging to the 
Marylebone Cricket Club ; near the upper end of 
Baker Street is one terminus of the London and 
North Eastern Railway. The western boundary is 
the Edgware Road. The place of execution for 
the city of London and the county of Mkbllesex 
was at first by the burn-side. As the suburbs 
increased and crept towards St Marylebone, tlie 
gallows were removed farther west. In 151*2 
they stood in the adjoining manor of Lilleston. 
close to the modern Marble Arch, and eventually 
they were set up for each execution at the foot of 
Edgware Road. At one or other of the places 
thus indicated the Holy Maid of Kent (1534), 
many priests in the reign of Elizabeth, Felton, the 
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assassin of Buckingham (1628), Jack Sheppard 
(1724), Jonathan WUd (1725), Lord Ferrers (1760), 
Mrs Brownrigg (1767), and the Rev. W. Dodd 
( 1777 ) were hanged, with an innumerable company 
of less notable criminals. The last execution here 
was that of John Austen (1783). In the Maryle- 
bone Road is the line new building of the Royal 
Academy of Music. The number of eminent in- 
habitants and natives of St Marylebone is very 
gn^at. Ilogarlh represented the church, now a 
parish chapel, in his ‘ Rake’s Progress.’ Gibbs 
the architect, Gibbon the historian, Hoyle, who 
wrote on games, and Charles Wesley the hymn- 
writor, may be mentioned as having lived or died 
in the borough. Besides these, we must not omit 
the Harley family and their famous collection 
of MSS. now in the British Museum; Oxford 
Street is called after Edward Hailey, second Earl 
of Oxfoid and Mortimer, who married the Holies 
heiress. 

North of St Maiylebone is Hampstead (q.v.), 
M’itli its splendid ojjen heath, some parts of 
which are as much as 450 feet above the s<‘a. 
I’.uldinglon lies wholly xvestward of the Edg- 
wau' Road. It was (iurly dividend into two manors, 
Pjuldington ami W(istbouine, tlu' latter n.arncd after 
a little stream the original source oi tin* Serpentine. 
Both belonged to Westminster Abbey, but the 
easto'in manor having been aj»propriated to the 
bishopiic, of Westminster, with most of the 
other estates of that short- live<l see, went to the 
see of London, while Westbourne is still the j»ro- 
])erty of the aldaiy. There is little of interest in 
( it her division. The Great W(‘s(.ein Railway and 
its U'rminiis cover a large jiart of both, obliteiating 
Westbonrne Green w'here Mrs Siddons once lived. 
A small ])art of Kensington Gardens is in West- 
bourne, and in the adjoining manor is a cemelery 
which belongs to St George’s, Hanover Square, anil 
contains the grave of Lawrenc.e St<nne. 

Westward of Kensington (q.v.) is Hammersmith, 
a populous snbnrb, taken out of Fulham, wdneh 
reaches <lown to the Thames, and forms tin; w'estern 
extremil V of the {•ounty. A very interesting chnich, 
St Paul’s, built here in 1631 by Sir Nicholas (Mspe, 
has recently been pulled down, and a new church 
of great size, but otherwdse unworthy of the siU*, 
hns been built in its place. St Paul’s School, 
founded in 1509 by Colct the Dean of St Paul's, 
was moved from the city (St I’aul’s Churchyard) 
to this neighbourhood in 1884. 

Fulham noasts of an ancient church and of the 
so-called ‘j)alace’of the bishops of Lomhui. The 
manor which is, or w^as, conterminous with the 
parish, has been tlui ])roperty of the see from time 
immemorial, and remains the one residential estate 
of the bishop. The house, wdiich has sometimes 
been described as the oldest inhabite<I house in 
England, sunounds a courtyard. A chapel, conse- 
crated by Bishop (afterward Archbishop) Tait in 
1867, is adjoining the house in the grounds. The 
exteiior is unnecessarily plain, but the interior is 
handsome. The house contains a hall built by 
Bisho]) Fletcher ( 1595), and the arms of Bishop Fitz- 
jarnes (died 1522) are in the courtyard and in the 
garden, which lies very low but contains many fine 
trees and shrubs. The church of Fulham is very 
l»lain but contains a few fine monuments. Ip the 
churclward are the gnaves of eight bishops. Close 
to them is a tomb which bears the name of I'lieodore 
Hook (died 1841 ), who had a house, now removed, 
in the village. Of late years the numerous pleasure- 
grounds jm<l open spaces of Fulham have been 
covered with second-class houses, and we have but 
scanty remains of Parson’s Green, North End, and 
other classical localities. Chelsea (q.v.) adjoins ! 
Fulham. I 

Crossing the Thames, we reach that part of ' 


the county of London which has been taken from 
Surrey. Battersea is chiefly remarkable now for 
the beautiful park, opened m 1852, close to which 
was the residence of Henry St John, Viscount 
Bolingbroke (died 1751). Westward of Batterscfi 
is Wandsworth, south of it is (da])ham, and beyond 
that Penge, in which, for the most part, is the 
Crystal Palace, usually associated with the neigh- 
bouring Sydenham. All these are covered with 
streets, interspersed here and there with villas 
and oj>en spaces. Kennington, the site of a 
manor-house of the princes of Wales, Brixton a 
little farther south, and Norwood, on the summit 
of the southern line of hills which (inclose the 
Tiondon Basin, come next. Lambeth Palace faces 
Westminster. Tin? ar(ih bishops of Canterbury at 
first rented the house from the see of Rochester, 
on account, no doubt, of its convenient situation. 
Th(*y finally acquired it by excihange in 1196. The 
domestic parts of the house are mochiin, but tin' 
chapel was built about 1250, the ‘Lollards’ Tower,’ 
1440, the gateway, 1490, and the hall, now the 
library, in 1663. There are many beautiful MSS. 
and rare printed books in the library. I’lie associ- 
ations of Lambeth with the greatest men in Eng- 
land are too numerous to be detailed here, but we 
may remember that Bishop Parker (died 1575) is 
buried in the cha])el, and that this was the scene 
of More’s refusal to accept the king’s supremacy. 
St Mary’s jairi.sh church is close to tlie gate, and 
contains monuments of archbishojts Bancroft, Teni- 
son, and Seck(;r. (.)n the river embankment, fa<!ing 
the houses of parliament, are the modern buildings 
of St I’homas’s hospital, which was removed to 
this site in 1871 to mak(5 way for London Bridge 
station ; and a little lower down, the London 
(k)unty Hall (the offices of the London County 
(kmncil), costing about £3,000,000, opene(i in 1922, 
but not yet completed. 

From this ])oint eastward to Southwark (see 
abov(‘) the low peninsula, formerly 8ubmerge(i at 
every high tide, is occupied with mean streets and 
lanes, and with great warehouses, stores, and 
wharves ; the only j)oint of interest being that on 
which Shakespeare’s Bankside theatre the Globe 
stood. The north side of I’ark Street probably 
covers the site. Eastward of Southwark are 
Bermondsey, where a fine and famous abbey 
flourished before the Reformation, and Rother- 
hithe. F'arther inland and to the southward are 
Newington, Walworth, the immense borough of 
Camberwell, with Dulwich College and picture- 
gallery, and Peckham. 

Eastward of Camberwell we enter those districts 
which are taken from Kent. They comprise Lewis- 
ham, Deptford, Greenwich, and Woolwich. At 
Deptford was Sayes Court, which John l^velyn lent 
to Tsar Peter; Woolwich has Kltharn Palace, with 
its jincient hall, built by Edward IV. ; and the 
Woohvich Academy, for Royal Engineers and 
Aitillery; and Greenwich (q.v.) has its Hospital 
now Royal Naval College), park, and observatory. 

While the London Government Act of 1899, 
establishing the borough councils, simplified the 
management of the capital, there is still mucli over- 
lapj)ing and conflicting of authorities. Amongst 
over 300 diff'erent authorities engaged in puluic 
administration are : London County (k)un(!il, City 
Common Council, Metropolitan Borough Councifs 
'28), Commissioners of London Police, Boards of 
jruardians (31), Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
Metropolitan Water Board, and the Port of Lon- 
don Authoritv. The administrative county of 
London, established in 1889, has an area or 117 
sijuare miles, and consists of the City and the 
districts which had grown up round it, known as 
the metropolis. Greater London ( the Metropolitan 
and City of London Police District) includes the 
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counties of London and Middlesex, and parts of 
Kent, Surrey, Essex, ami Herts. It contains all 
the parishes of which any part is within twelve 
miles of Charing Cross, or of which the whole is 
within fifteen miles of that centre, and has an 
area of 693 sg^uare miles. The metropolitan water 
area is 537 mues in extent, and differs in boundary. 


(ifioh other. The population of the City ( 37,702 in 
1890) was in 1921 13,706, reckoning only persons 
sleeping within the area; the number entering 
the City during the day has been enumerated as 
considerably over 1,000,000. The administrative 
county (4,228,317 in 1891) had in 1921 a poo. of 
4,484,523, including the City. The Metropolitan 
and City Police District had 7,480,201. The rate- 
able value of the City in 1921 was £6,479,164, and 
of the administrative county £48,708,752. Origin- 
ally, the County of Ijonoon was divided into 
58 parliamentary divisions, each returning one 
member, except the City, which has two ; in 
1918 the number was raised to 61. 

The tonnage of steam and sailing vessels which 
entered the port of London, with cargoes ami 
in ballast (excluding coast trade), in 1921 was 
11,114,792; and it had a third of the total trade 
( excluding coastwise goods ) of the United Kingdom. 
The proportion of imports into London as com- 
pared M'ifch the United Kingdom has increased from 
35 j)er cent, in 1872 to 38 per cent, in 1921. In 
1909 the new I’ort of London Authority took over 
the docks, and also the functions of tne Thames 
Conservancy below Teddingtoii Ijock. It is com- 
posed of niembers (1) appointed by the County 
Council, the (Tty Corporation, the Hoard of Trade, 
the Admiralty, and Trinity House ; and (2) elected 
hy representatives of the Port’s trading interests. 
The (locks were considerably extended in 1921, and 
more improvements are being made. 

The death-rate of London in 1855 was 24'3 per 
1000; in 1901 it was 17T per 1000; in 1919 16’8. 
At the census of 1921 tnere were resident in 
London 49,881 persons of Scottish birth, and 
52,206 of Irish birth. Of 138,382 foreigners, 
34,559 were Russians, 30,696 Poles, 13,527 French, 
11,356 Italians, 8855 Germans, 6714 Americans 
(I'.S.), 4756 Belgians, 4681 Swiss, 3760 Dutch, 
1488 Austrians, 1228 Danes, 1205 Swedes, and 609 
Norwegians. A large proportion of the Russians 
and Poles and nmuy of the Germans (by countiy) 
were .Jews by rac(;. 


Se«! Stow’s Survet/ (1599; ed. Kingsford, 1908) ; Mait- 
land’s Jlintort/ (1756; Newcourt’s Jtepertai'ium (2 vols. 
1708); Cunningham’s Jlatulhook (1849; new ed. by 
Wheatley, 3 vols. 1891); Sharpe’s London and the 
Kingdom (1894); Paul’s Vanishing London (1896); 
Thorne’s Environs (2 vols. 1877); Walford’s Greater 
London (2 vols, 1885); Hutton’s Literary Landmarks 
(4th ed. 1888); Lof Lie’s Lovulon (1890); the important 
series of works by Sir W. Besant (1892-1912), continued 
by others ; the County Council’s Survey of London, and 
other works by its editors, Sir G. L, (loinine and Philip 
Norman, also The Pageant of London, by R. Davey 
(1906); Harri.s, London and its Government (1913); 
Muirhoad, Lonrfon (1918) ; W. R. Lethaby, Jjondintum. 
(1923), and local histories. See also the following articles 
m this work : 
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London,' University of. This title was 
originally assumed by the non-sectarian institution 
afterwards known as University College, London, 
the fine building of which, situated in Gower 
Street, W.C., was opened in the autumn! of 1828, 
largely owing to the initiative of Thomas Campbell, 
the poet. The functions of the college were con- 
lined to teaching ; but in 1834 its promoters applied 
to the government of the day for power to grant 
degrees. Meanwhile, King’s College ( q.v. ) had been 
founded by adherents of the Church of England ; 
and it seemed not improbable that other colleges 
of similar cliaracter would be (as indeed they 
were) established. To allow the degree -giving 
power to one college would have meant allowing 
it to all. Hence, to avoid the multiplication of 
little universities, the government resolved to 
institute a body which should examine, but not 
teach, leaving the colleges to teach, but not ex- 
amine — at least, not for degrees. A charter con- 
stituting such a body (the Univ(irsity of l.ondon ) 
was Issued by the crown on 28th November 1836, 
and this charter was uj) to that of 1863 (valid till 
1900) followed by four others, as well as by two or 
three supplemental charters, varying the consti- 
tution or extending the powers of the university. 
For the first twenty-two years of its existence the 
university comprised {a) tlui governing laxly, or 
Semite, made iij) of a (diancellor, a Vice-chancellor, 
and thirty-.six ‘ Follows;’ and {b) the affiliated col- 
lege.s ami medical schools. At lirst University 
and King’s were the only alliliated colleges ; but in 
twenty years the nniiilx^r of the arts colleges liad 
grown to about fifty, and of the imxlical schools to 
neaily twice as many ; and of eacdi class only a 
small minority were in London. Almost a rev(du- 
tion in the university was effected by the charter 
of 1858 (of wliich the charter, dated 1863, and in 
force till 1900, wnis an amended form ). Frevioiisl y 
candidates for degrees in arts, although tlusy miglib 
matriculate from anywhere, had heen nH|uired to 
produce a cmtiliealc of two yeais’ study at an 
affiliated college ; hut now this n^cjuiroimmb was 
abolished, and candidates might acijuire tlu-ur 
knowledge when, whert;, and as tlu*y chose. Tin; le- 
(| (lire men ts fiom nuxlical candidates, however, weie 
not relaxed, and indeed were sub.so(]|uetilly mad(} 
more stringent. The same charter also introduced 
tlie graduate Ixxly, under the title of ‘convocation,’ 
into the constitution ; and all masters of arts, all 
doctors, and all hachelois of a certain standing, 
uiKHi payment of a trilling fee, Ixicaine mem hers of 
convocation. This body was, until 1918, the 
parliamentary constituency. Again, this charter 
instituted the Science faculty; and it took away 
from the fellows the power (which some, of them 
had exercised ) of acting as examiners. The chief 
organic changes between 1858 and 1899 were the 
institution of degrees in music and the opening of 
the university to women. The latter change was 
gradual : at first women were admitted to a stiries of 
sjiecial examinations under a supplemental charter 
of 1867 ; but under a later supplemental charter 
(1878) all the examinations aiul degiees, and all 
the exldbitions, scholarships, prizes, an(i medals 
were throivn open to them upon precisely the same 
conditions as to men. The field covered by tlie 
operations of the university may be described as 
imperial rather than local. Its charter declares it 
to have been founded for the benefit of all Classes 
and denominations of Her Majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects, without any distinction whatsoever, both in 
the United Kingdom and elsewhere. In conformit}* 
with the character thu.s professed, certain examina- 
tions were to be held at numerous provincial centres 
in Great Britain and at a few colonial centres. 
But the university itself originated none of 
these ; they were instituted only upon the appli- 
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cation of recognised authorities at the several 
centres. 

This ve^ feature, however, and the detachment 
of the university from the once affiliated colleges, 
were the immediate cause of a lively agitation for 
a ‘Teaching University ’ for London, wliich sprang 
up in 1884, and led to negotiations which in 1900 
issued in the reconstitution of the university. 
The .senate in 1887 made some concessions, but 
rejected tlie claim of blie colleges to he represented 
at its own board. University and King’s Colleges, 
in comlunation, thereupon petitioned the Privy- 
council for a university charter of their own ; while 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
also in combination, petitioned for the power of 
granting degr(*es in medicine only. To investigate 
the merits of the points at issue, a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed in the spring of 1888. The 
report of the commission, issued in Muy 1889, pro- 
jtounded a scheme for the reorganisation of the 
nniv(irsity which olienid harsher terms to the senate 
than those that were rejected in 1887, without, 
however, satisfying the two great London college.s. 
The senate therefore reopened negotiations wil.h 
these colleges, and oU'ercd still more extensive con- 
cessions than those proscribed by the commission. 
Tin* University of London Act of 1898 mad(i pro- 
vision ftir its reconstitution as a teaching body, and 
foi tlio appointment of a commi.ssion, whose statutes 
for the reorganisation and regulation of the uni- 
versity received the royal sanction in 1900 ; the 
two colleges being constituted ‘Schools of the 
University’ (along with other teaching institute.s). 
In 1907 University College, in its faculties of 
Arts, Laws, Medic/mo, Science, Engineering, and 
Economitis, was transferred to the university of 
^vhich it now forms an integral part; and in 1910 
King’s College, in respect of all the departments 
<n\(!cpt theology. Matriculated sLudouts working 
at University College or King’s College are ‘ in- 
lernaJ students of the university.’ The senate 
now consists of a chancellor, a chairman of con- 
vocation, and lifty-four persons nominated b^ tlie 
crown, by convocation, by University and King’s 
C’ollogtis, the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Lincoln s and Gray’s Inns, and the Inner 
and Middle Tempkis, by the Incorporated Law 
Society, the coiporation of London, and London 
C^ounty Council, the Guilds Institute, and tin; 
faculties (consisting of teachers of tlie university ). 
Convocation consists of the chancellor, the vice- 
cliancollor, all members of certain committees of 
the senate, and the registered grailuates. Men 
graduates of full age, and women graduates (or 
those who have passed the final examination) of 
the reejnired age, constitute the parliamentary con- 
stituency, who elect one member to parliament. 
There are now eight faculties — Theology, Arts, 
Laws, Music, Medicine, Science, Engineering, and 
Economics. The faculties consist of university 
teachers, nominated by the Royal Commission, 
appointed by the university, and admitted by the 
senate. I’he schools of the university in 192‘2 com- 
prised among others six in theology ( including the 
theological department of King’s) ; the Ea.st London 
College in arts, science, and engineering ; Birkheck 
College, and the Holloway College and Bedford 
College for women in arts and science ; in medicine 
eighteen (including Bartliolornew’s, St Thomas’s, 
Guy’s, •.nd Westminster, the Royal Army Medical 
Coflege ) ; in science and engineering, besides 
these named, the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology in both faculties ; and the Wye Col- 
lege of Agriculture for agriculture. There are 
besides ‘recognised teachers’ in various institu- 
tions-— including City of London College, several j 
local Polytechnics, the Royal Academy of Music, 
the Royal College of Music, and Trinity College of ' 


Music. These ‘recognised teachers’ constitute a 
part of the teaching staff of the university, having 
been appointed to the university by one of its 
schools, or by the institutions recognised by the 
senate as conducting work of university standard. 
The ‘appointed teachers’ of the university itself 
are professors and renders, besides assistants. 
Boards of studies consisting of teachers of the 
university and others are appointed by the senate 
to deal with group.s of Hubjecta. The aeries of 
examinations for both sexes begins with matricula- 
tion, from which there is no exemption. Numerous 
exhibitions and other prizes are open to compe- 
tition among honours candidates at many of the 
examinations. The regulations for these examina- 
tions and all bylaws are laid down by the senate, 
often upon the recommendation of colleges, ex- 
aminers, or convocation ; but no such rules are 
valid until they have been approved by the Home 
Secretary. 

The growth of the university, at least in point 
of numbers, was rapid, especially after 1858. In 
1838 there were 23 candidates for matriculation, 
of whom 22 paf^sed ; in 1858 there were 299 candi- 
dates, of whom 249 passed ; in 1922 there w ere 9210 
candidates, of whom 3258 passed. The present 
number of internal students is about 9000. Eor the 
first thirty years the university had no lixcul abode ; 
but in 1868 the government ordered the erection 
of a new building, specially for it, in Burlington 
Gardens, W., which was occupied in 1870. In 1900 
arrangements were made and sanctioned by the 
Treasury for housing the newly reorganised uni- 
versity in parts of tbe buildings of the Imperial 
Institute at South Kensington. The government 
has since offered, under certain conditions, a site 
for new central offices near the British Museum, 
and not far from University College. But othtu- 
sites have been sugge.sted, and tlie matter remains 
unsettled. As the university was the child of the 
government of 1836, both that and succeeding 
governments reiiognised the duty of 8U]iporting 
it ; and year by year an estimate of expenses 
was laid before parliament, and covered by a vote. 
On the other hand, all the receipts from tees have 
been claimed by the Exchequer ; but up to the 
year 1876 these scarcely equalled a third of the 
total cost of the university. Owing, however, to 
the increase in the number of candidates, the fees 
received in 1889 (nearly £15,000) more than covered 
the whole vote for working expenses, leaving 
the Treasury chargeable with the costs of tiie 
building, stationery, &c. In 1922-23 the expendi- 
ture w'as £155,801, the fees received amounted to 
£97,969, an<i t he parliamentary grant ivas £18,000. 
See Univ^raity of London and its Colleges, by 
Gordon Wilson (1923); and tlie University 
Calendar. 

Loudon* a city and port of entry, capital of 
Middlesex county, Ontario, is situated at the junc- 
tion of the two branches of the Tiiarnes, 1 16 miles 
by rail SW. of Toronto. It is a handsome city, 
regularly built, and contains many line buildings; 
and the aim of its founders is visible in tbe names 
of the princmal streets— Pall Mall, Oxford Street, 
Piccadilly, Cheapside, &c. — as well as of the river, 
which is crossed by a Westminster and a Black- 
friars Bridge, and of the Covent Garden Market, 
Hyde Park, and St Paul’s Cathedral. The centio 
of a rich agricultuial district, and connected by 
railway with all jiarts of Canada, London carries 
on an extensive trade in the produce of the country ; 
wdiile it has also numerous and important manu- 
factures — farm implements, cars, chemicals, &c. 
It has several colleges (including the Western 
University ) of good standing, lunatic and orphan 
asylums, a convent, and a hospital ; and its white 
sulphur-springs attract many invalids. Loudon is 
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the seat of Anglifan and Roman Catholic bishops. 
Pop. (1881) 19,746; (1901) 37,983 ; (1921) 60,969. 

London* Jack, was born at San Francisco 
12th January 1876. After years of adventurous 
life as ‘oyster pirate’ and sealer, ‘ hobo ’( tramp ), 
and Klondike miner, he merged the whole into 
Jack London the writer. His books have 
v.'istly dill'erent subjects, such as Martin Eden 
(lfK)9); Burning Daylight (1910), a stirring tale 
of the Klondike an(i business life in the west 
of America; South Sea Tales (1911); Adventure 
(1911); John Barleycorn (1913); The Valley of 
the Moon (1913); The Mutiny of the ^Elsinore* 
(1914), one of the greatest ever written about a 
mutiny at sea; The Little Lady of the Big House 
(1916); and The Turtles of Tasman (1916). He 
atibrds a striking example of story triumphing 
over style, although in some of his books he even 
htM'c l eached a high level. Vivid, headlong nan a 
tives, which were developing into a definite great- 
ness, Avere his output, when in 1916 he died at the 
early age of forty. Full of great promise, his most 
striking characteristics Avere his full-blooded desire 
to live his life to the uttermost and an amazing 
gift for story-telling.— (’HARMiAN London, his 
Avife, has published Jack London (1921), Voyaging 
in Wild Seas ( 1909), and The Neiv Hawaii (1923), 
and shows that she also is able to jtroduce work 
of meiit. 

liOiidoii €Iay. See Eocene System. 

Londonderry* a maritime county of the pro- 
vince of Ulster, in Ireland, 40 miles long by 34 
broad, is bounded N. by the Atlantic, and elsewhere 
by Antrim, Lough Neagli, Tyrone, and Donegal. 
Aiea, 816 sq. m. Fop. (1841) 222,174; (1861) 
184,206; (1901) 144,404 ; (IfUl) 140,625, of whom 
43,0(MJ were Pieshyterians, 27,000 Protestant Epis- 
copalians, and the" remainder Catholics. The sur- 
face rises the further one travels inland, Mount 
SaAvell, on the southern border, being 2236 feet 
high. The coast line (30 miles long) is generally 
bold and pre(!ipitous ; but the shore of LoAigh Foyle 
is in most places an unvarying plain, large tracts 
having been reclaimed. The river Hann from 
Lough Neagh forms part of the eastern border of 
the county. The river Foyle intersects its western 
exti (Unity. The principal (U’oi)s are oats, pol^atotis, 
llax, and turnips. Over one -third of the area 
is permanent grass, and a large pro](orth»n of 
the cultivated soil is meadow land and clover. 
Linen (shirt -making) is the staple industry. 
The lisheries, both off (he coast and in the 
rivers and lakes, are valuable. I’he toAvns are 
Londonderry {(pv.), Coleraine, and Limavady. 'I'he 
county owned in ancient times the sovereignty 
of the O’Neil sept. It Avjis subjected to Englisn 
authority in the end of Elizabeth’s reign. In l(i09 
the conliscaled estates of the native Irish chieftains 
were granted by the crown to the corporation of 
London, the management being vested in the Irish 
Society, a body twenty-six in number, elected by 
the common council, one half retiring eatdi year. 
Portions of the county were assigned to twelve of 
the livery companies. 

Londonderry* or Derry, a city, seaport, nar- 
liamentary and county Imrough of Ireland, chief 
city of County Londonderry, is situated on an 
eminence overlooking the river Foyle, 3 miles from 
its mouth and 18 miles from the entrance to Imugb 
Foyle, by rail 95 miles NW. of Relfast. Pop. 
(1851) 19,888; (1871) 24 242; ( 1891) 33,‘20(} ; (1911) 
40,780. Londonderry grew up around a monastery 
founded here in 546 by St Cohmiba. It was fre- 
quently held by the Danes from the 9th to the lltli 
century. The town formed part of the escheated 
territory granted to the London companies, and 
under their management rose to some importance, 


and was strongly fortified. In the Irish Avar of 
the Revolution thirteen Londonderry apprentices 
closed its gates against James Jl. ; and the towns- 
folk, shouting ‘No surrender,’ manned the Avails. 
The 106 days’ siege that then ensued, from Ai)ril 
to August 1689, is one of the most celebrated 
events in Irish history, and its memories are among 
the most stirring causes of party animosity. The 
walls still surround a part of the town one mile in 
circumference, but now the greater part of the city 
lies outside them. I'lie four main strt'ets diverge 
from a square in the centre of the city called Llie 
Diamond. The left bank of the river is connected 
by an iron bridge, 1‘200 feet in length, AA’ith an 
extensive suburb called Waterside. '^Ine Protestant 
cathedral dates from 1633; it was restored in 1886. 
A handsome Roman Catholic cathedral, the court- 
house, guildhall, harboiir-ofiices, post-oflice, custom- 
house, and banks are the other chief buildings of 
note. The historical events of the siege are coni- 
meinorated by a triumphal arch —one of tluj gates 
of the city — erected in 1789 and a column in honour 
of the Rev. (ieorge Walker, who was governor of 
the city and the soul of the defence. The Preshy- 
terian theological M ‘Urea- Magee College Avas 
'ounded in 1865. The industries include linen 
shirt and collar making), distilling, iron-found- 
ing, fiour-milling, and shipbuilding. Derry yeast 
claims to be the best in the world, and Derry is 
Jie headquarters of the Donegal knitted Avoolhui 
wade (home industries ). There are salmon-lisheries 
.11 Lough Foyle. The harbour is large, deep, and 
safe. Great Atlantic liners stop at Lough Foyle 
both in going to and coming from Ameiicji. 'rhe 
mports include grain, Hour, timber, and spirits; tlie 
exports are chiefly agricultural produce. 
Loiidoiiderry* Marquis of. See Casti.e- 

RKAGH. 

Loudoii Pride. See SAxiFR.Kii:. 

Long^* Loch, a beautiful Scottish sea -loch, 
striking olT from the Firth of Clyde, 17 miles north- 
north-eastAvard betAveen the counties of Aigyll and 
Dumbarton, and 3 fuilongs to 2 miles broad. It 
sends off Loch tJoil ((j.v.) ; is Hanked by steep ami 
fantastic mountains, 2000 feet high ; and at Arnx'har, 
m;ar its liead, appro.icluis to Avithin IJ mile of 
Tarhet on Loch Lomond. ’^Plie highland estate of 
Ardgoil, on the peninsula betAveen Iwx'h Long ;ind 
Loch Goil, was given to the city of Glasgow as a 
•ublic park by Lord Rowallau. 

Lemv* George, scholar, Avas horn at Ponlton, 
Lancashire, 4th November 1800, and from Maccles- 
lield went up in 1818 to Trinity College, (^’ambridge. 
In 1821 he Avas bracketecr Avith Malden ami 
Macaulay for the Craven scholarship ; in 1822 
graduated as a Avrunglcr ami senior Chancellor's 
nedallist, and in 1823 Avas made Folio av of his 
:ollege. In IS‘24 he accepted the chair of Ancient 
Languages in the university of Viiginia, United 
States; but he returned to Pmgland in 1828 to 
become Greek professor in Lotidon University. 
Subsequently, at dili'ereiit jteriod.s of his lil’e, 
he taught as ])rof(‘ssor of Latin at University 
College, London ( 1842 46), reader in jurisprudence 
and civil laAv to the Middle Tenmle (1846-49), and 
classical lecturer at Brighton (Jollege (1849-71). 
He had a share in founding tlu; Uoyal Geographical 
Society (1830), and from 1831 ’took an active 
interest in the Society for the DiH’usion oLUscJul 
Knowledge, Avriting hooks for its library and 
editing its Journal of Education, But the magnum 
opus of his lire was the editing (1833-46) of the 
Penny Cyclopredin, to which he was one of the 
most valuable coniiibutors. Besides this he edited 
;he Biographical Dictionary (1842-44), Knight’s 
^*olitical Dictionary ( 184546), the excellent 
'■heca Classics series, and many admirable versions 
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of classic antliors. He also translated Selections 
from Plutarch’s Lwes, Thoughts of M. Aurelius 
(1862), and Discourses of Epictetus (1877), con- 
tributed extensively to Sinitirs Classical Diction- 
aries, and wrote Decline of the Roman Republic in 
6 voLs. He died lOfch August 1879. 

Loilfy^llll (Nephelitcm Longana), one of the 
finest of fruits, nearly relal-ed to the Litchi (q.v.), 
but reckoned .su|ierior to it. 

Loil^ a city of Califoinia, 20 miles S. 

of JjOs Angeles, a suinmcr lesort, with shijdiuild- 
ing, oil-wells, and various manufactures; }k» 2 ). 
(1900) '2262; (1910) 17,809; (1920) 56,593. 

Long: a fasldonable balhing-jdace of 

New Jei>,cy, on the Atlantic Ocean, some 30 miles 
S. of New York City and 13 S. of Sandy Hook. 
Heie aie many costJy ‘ cottages,’ occui»ied only in 
summer. Pop. 13,500. 

liOIl^lfcliaillll* tlie racecourse, lying on the 
sontii-wt'st side of the iJois de Boulogne, on the 
west of Paris, wluire the race for the (iratal 7V/> is 
run. 1(. was lormerly the custom for the gieat 
folk of Paris to diive out in this direction, as far 
as the old nunnery of Longchanqi (founded in 1260), 
dining the wisik preci'ding Easter. 

liOiijUfoliaiiifN William dk, a Norman of low 
hirtli, and a favourite of King Richard 1. 'Fhe 
latter, on his accession, made Longchamp Bishop 
of Ely, and in 1190 joint-justiciar of Englaml with 
Hugh di* Puds(‘y ; in 1191 he was likmvise made 
pajial legato. But his ambition, his arrogance, and 
liis unpopular manners, combined with his opjtres- 
siv<‘ taxation, made him grea.lly disliked, and 
Kichaid was obliged to .send him back to Nor- 
mandy. H(* regained the royal favour by his 
energy in raising the king’s ransom ; his reward 
came in tin* appointment of chancellor. He died 
in 1197, having been overthrown by the parties 
of John, Ceod'iey Plantagenet, the Barons, and 
Walter ile Coutamies, some time before. He dis- 
liked the Paiglish, ami displayed his contempt for 
them in t he coaisi'st way, declaring that he dul not 
understand their language and would not sp(*ak it. 
Nevertheless he was a clever and enermdic rulei, 
administmi'd strict justice, and w'as faitliful to his 
prince. See the Eieiich monograph by L. Boivin 
Chamjieaux (fivreux, 1S85). 

Longevity. A term which in popailar usage 
has come to mean great length of life insteml of 
merely length of life ; therefore, after a discussion 
of centenarianism, will follow a short account of 
the gtuKual theory. 

The w i<l(‘-s])read belief that there are cases on 
lecord of persona living l,o the age of 150 or even 
200 years, and that centenarians are numerous, is 
owing to a gmieral love ot t he marvellous backed 
by superstition, and also to the fact that noted 
writers, such as Haller the physiologist, accepted 
and reasoned u}»on many such stories. But in 1862 
Sir^ G. C. liiwvis wrote in Notes and Queries an 
article in wliich lie ju'ofessed disbelief in any case 
of a life exceeding 100 years; he pointed out that 
mdther tlie peerage and baronetage nor tlie hooks 
of insurance companies contained any evidence of 
such, and further that the curnmt stories were 
nearly all of persons of humble rank, <!jire]esa of 
registration, so that their statements could not he 
veritiei^ Tliis led to great con'espondence in Notes 
and Queries and elsew'here ; the editor, Mr Thome, 
took the matter up, went into it with great care, 
and compiled his work on longevity which is 
authoritative. He examined many stories of very 
ancient pemms, showing them to he baseless ; while 
as to stock historical cases of Thomas I’arr, Henry 
Jenkins, and the Countess of Desmond, reputed to 
be 152, 169, and 140 respectively, he found tliat 
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there was no satisfactoiy evidence. I'or Jenkins 
there was none save his owui assertion. Parr w^as 
before bis death a celebiity, the poet Taylor w rote 
his life with numerous dates of \arious events, and 
Harv'ey in his post-moiiem rojiort rtq)eats the i>opu- 
lar hearsay — this is all the, evidence to he found. 
As to the Countess of Desmond, Mr Thoms gives 
conclusive reasoiis for heliiwing tliat the stories 
from Avhich lier nge is deduced really relate to twn, 
if not three, ladies of that title. 

’I’he evidence wddeh is often said to exist in the 
regisleis has been jjrovod in many cu><es to lefer 
to Iw'o |)ersons of the same name; and in one 
noted case, ('arrof Slioreditcli, said to be 297, llie 
2 W'as found t«t liave been wiitten n]K)n the toj) 
<tf 1. As to tomh.stones, the ag(* 399 in one case 
being certainly some A illagi; chiseller’s niannei of 
writing 39, will serve as an exani])le. In lact, 

I a review of the ovidonei' shows that while lAAvis 
! was right in i enouncing his contention that no 
certain instances <9 a gi eater age than 190 e.xisted, 
a belief in Jives of ]5() n ears is no longer jtossihle. 
it remains to a<l<l that t hm e is no seientihe evidence 
to support the belief that the lengt h of hnmaii life 
W'as once much gnaiter than it is in modern tim<‘s, 
nor the converse opinion that the length of life has 
been increasing since the Psalmist (dted it. at thiee- 
seore ami ten. All that wo certainly know is that 
in civilisi'd countries the average length of life has 
heim for many obvi<tus reasons emphatiijally on the 
increa.se for soAcral centuries. 

'rhere is another question of common interest : 
How shall wo live to attain great age? Tliere have 
b(‘en many teachers with many fads; but from the 
variisl modi's of life of those who have liveil long 
it is probable that as no amount, of feeding Avill 
make a man tall w ho is destined to be short, so no 
amount of care will prolong the life of one deslineil 
to die young. St Antony lives a life of excessive 
austmitv and be dies at 105. Titian is all his 
lib? about a court and he paints a line pictuic at 
ninety-six. Longevity is jiiobuhly a resultant of 
several constitutional fa.et.oi's, hut eareful statistical 
investigations have shown that it is a heritable 
qualitv. A notable fact i.s that the av(?rage dura- 
tion of human life in dillerent peoples and countries 
is about the same. 

There are great diH'evences in the ages attained 
by diU'erent kinds of organisms, from the Sequoias 
or Big Trees, which have been known to survive 
for more than two thousand years, to some insects 
whose span is but a few days. It does not seem 
jiossible to interpret these differences as directly 
associated with differences in size, complexitiq 
rate of growth, or intensity of life. If it be 
said, for instance, that laige animals liv(? longer 
than small ones - an elephant tu o hundred years, 
a horse forty, a blackbird eighteen, a mouse Ki.v, 
and so on - it may be recalled that a cat or a load 
may live as long as a house (forty ), a pike or a carp 
as long as an elephant (two hundred), a craylish 
as long as a pig (twenty), and tlie sea-anemone 
‘Grannie,' which died a natural death in Edin- 
Imrghon 4bh August 1887, was at lea-sb sixty-seven 
years old. If it be s.*iid, again, that sluggish 
creatures live long while those of great activity 
wear themselves out quickly, it may he recalleil 
that some birds have a long life, for tiiere are cases 
of ravens, falcons, eagle.s, and vultures living for 
more than half a century. Industrious w'orker- 
ants may live for several years, w hile worker-bees 
may exhaust themselves in a few months. It must 
be remembered, however, that it is very difficult 
to find data as to the average length of life of wild 
animals in natural conditions. 

In a special category, perhapn, should be ranked 
unicellular organisms, which in favourable surround- 
ings seem to elude natural death, continuing to 
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multiply bv division without limit. TIjus for the 
Protozoa, Weismaun claimed a natural ‘immor- 
tality.’ uTliis exemption seems to be associated 
with the relative inexi)en.sivene8s of the process of 
multiplication and with the perfection with which 
these relatively simple organisms make good their 
wear and tear — thatis, secure physiologic^ rejuven- 
e.scence. This points to the general idea that the 
duration of life in di/Ierent organisms is connected 
with the possibilities of repair and rejuvenescence, 
especially perhaps in the nervous system. Jt may 
be that some simple multicellular animals are as 
‘ immortal ’ as the Protozoa. But this is not in- 
consistent with Weismann’s view that the duration 
of life in particular 8i)ecieH is adaptive, punctuated 
from without as well as from within ; being, in fact, 
gradually adjusted by natural selection in relation 
to the welfare of the species, especially the rate 
of multiplication and the average mortality. 
Golden-eagle, fox, and hare are three very active, 
very complex creatures, but wliile the liare 
lives ten years and tlie fox fourteen, the eagle 
lives sixty. On Weismann’s theory the dilltMenees 
are to be interpreted in view of tlie fact tliat the 
two mammals are more prolilic, (bat there is less 
mortality among their young, that the young eagles 
require much longer nurture, and so on. The 
eagle’s age is adaptive. 

For general aspects of human longevity, see W. J. 
Thoms, Lotujetity of Man ; G. M. Humphrey, Old Aye ; 
Burn B.iiley, Modern Methuselahs. For general theory, 
»eo E. Hay Lankester, Comparative Longevity ; and 
August Weisiuaiin, Essays upon Ueredity (trana. hy 
Poultoii, &o.), which contain ahuudant references to other 
literature on the subject. See also Inkusouia, Protozoa, 
Reproduction, Insects ; F. Hildebrand, IhcLehensdaucry 
<t*c. der Pjlanzcn, in Engler’s Botan. Jahrlmch, Bd. ii. 
(Tieip. 18H1); and, for further literature, Oeddes and 
Thomson, Evolution of Sex (18S9, revised 1911); also 
E, Metchnilcotf, The Prolongation of Life (1910); 

C. S. Minot, The Problem of Age, Growth^ and Death 
( 19()H ) ; C. M. Child, Senescence and Itcjnvenescencc 
(1915). 

Loiii^rellow, Henry Wadsworth, was born 
ill Portland, Maine, on the ‘27th F<!bruary 1807, 
and die<l in (’am bridge, MassachnsettH, on the 
‘24t)i Mfucdi 1HH“2, He graduated fioiii liowdoin 
College in IPunswick, Maine, in the class with 
Hawthorne. His rank in college was high, especi- 
ally in languages, ancient and modern ; his tians- 
lations then and afterwaid were noted for a felicity 
and jioint quite beyond the reach of ordinaiy 
scholars. In 1826 the trustee.s of the college sent 
him to Europe to qualify for the chair of Foreign 
Languages and Literatures; and he spent more than 
three years with this end in view in France, fspain, 
Italy, and Germany. After his return home he 
married in 1831 Miss Potter of Portland, who died 
in Rotterdam in 183.5, while they were making a 
tour in Europe ; slieis commemorated in the touch- 
ing poem. The Footsteps of Angels. His first hook, 
omitting his numerous linguistic works, Mas a 
version of The Coplas of Don Jorge Manrique. 
Outre~Mer, an account of hi.s first tour, appeared in 
1835; and //ypfuuon, which is a journal of a later 
trip, in 1839. Both are interspersed with transla- 
tions of German poems, and both have a permanent 
value as indicating the development of the poet’s 
mind and art. In November 1836 he became pro- 
fessor of Modem Languages and Literature in 
Harvanl College, and held the chair nearly eighteen 
years, being succeeded by Lowell. Voices of the 
Night, his first book of original verse, appeared in 
1839. This gave to the world, a »listinctly new 
impression of tenderness, manly sentiment, and 
melody, and to the author an assured place among 
poets. The impression was deepened hy the 
BaZfaifa (1841), including ‘ The Skeleton in Armour,' 


‘The Wreck of the Hesperu-s,’ ‘ The Village Black- 
smith,’ ‘Excelsior,’ and olJiers. Poems on SUiocry 
appeared in 1842. By this he gave evidence of his 
moral convictions and courage, for at that time 
anti-slavery poets and orators were unpopular to 
the last degree. In 1843 was published The 
Spanish Student, a drama slight in substance, but 
full of movement and gaiety, and brilliant in local 
colour. 

He made a thiid visit to Euiope in 1842, and on 
liis return the following year was manied to Miss 
Frances Apjiletoii of Boston. He made collections 
of poems, including some of his own ( ranslations : 
The Weuf (1845), The Estray ( 1847)— both now 
/ery scarce — and The Poets and Poetry of Europe 
1845). This last is a large and important 
work, in which he was aided by his friend (1 C. 
FeK.on. The Belfry of Bruges niut other Poems 
ajqieared in 1846. In the following year he gave 
bo the woild Erangel/ne, a tale id’ tlie French 
ixiles of Acadia. Kavanagh , a prose tale, 
\ppeared in 1849. The Seaside and the Fireside 
1850) contains ‘The Building of the Ship,’ one of 
he finest of his poems, wliieh has a ;;ieat hold upon 
he people of tlie United IStates on account of Llie 
(jrand patriotic invocation with which it closes. 
The Golden Legend based upon an ancient 

German ballad, Der Arnic Hemrieh, liy Hartmann 
'on Aue, is a striking ])oem, medievai in lone and 
■11 sustained, thougli not a masterpiece, ITis 
;eiiius is shown at its best in Hiawatha (1855), 
mnded upon traditions and legends of the North 
American Indians, ’riio light and tripping moasui e, 
4ie simplicity of phrase, and the well calculated 
epetitions at first give an impression of artlessness, 
hnost of liahlness; hut whoever reads the ])oem 
itli enlightened eyes finds, under this easy How of 
vords, a series of poetic conceptions, tlie suggest ion 
f noble and enduring images, and the mastery of 
list expression. The Courtship of Miles Standish 
1858) is a story in hexameters of the early days 
d the Plymouth colony in Massachusetts. ^I'o Uie 
leople of New Englanii this poem has an inexjires- 
lihle charm on account of its historical assoeiations : 

. is a mirror of the life of the Pilgrims. Tin; story 
s interesting in itself, and is told with easy grace, 
'he poet was descended from the Priscilla of this 
•oem, whose, well-known question, ‘ Why don’t 
oil speak for yourself, John?’ is the keynote of 
-he book. Talcs o f a, Wayside Din is a poem wliich 
ppeared in parts, in ditferent volumes ( 1863, 1872, 
874) — its plan sugge.sted evidently by the Canter- 
'ury Tales. ’I’lie Inn was in Sndhnry, Massa- 
ihusetts, famous a century ago, and the poet has 
gathered there a company of well-known men whom 
lo portrays, and who in turn tell stories, some of 
vhich arc from Boccaccio and other early writers, 
,nd some original. F lower -de-hnee { 1867), though 
lot so famous as other collections, shows in its 
rwelve short poems some of the poet's most ex- 
piisite workmanship. The New England Traaedies 
1868), in blank verse, treats mainly of the Salem 
vitchcraft in the latter part of the 17th century, 
"'he next work was a complete and faithful trans- 
ation of the three parts of Dante’s Divine Comedy 
1867-70). Christns, a Mystery, being the gospel 
tory in blank verse, anyieaired in 1872. This was 
afterwards printed witu The Golden Legend and 
The New England Tragedies consecutively. Three 
hooks of Song, containing the conclusion of I'ales 
of a Wayside Inn, Judas Maevabceus, &!c., was 
jiiblishedin 1872 ; Aftertnath,m •, The Masque 
f Pandora, in 1875. This last volume contains a 
loem, ‘ Morituri Salutamus,’ written for the fiftieth 
-inniversary of the poet’s graduation from college. 
The occasion, which was noticed throughout tlie 
United States, was most impressive and afl’ecting. 
Keramos (1878) and Ultima Thule (1880) were the 
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lust of the long series. Poems of Phices, a collection 
undertaken by the poet without too much thouglit 
of the magnitude of tl»e task, readied 31 volumes. 

He paid a last visit to Europe yi 1868-69, and was 
received in England with honour and love. The 
greater and most- fruitful part of Longfellow’s life 
was passed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, where 
he lived in a stately colonial house which had 
been the headquarters of Washington during tlie 
siege of Boston, and which remains as he left it. 
His striking features, his full heaid, and his 
mas.sive head, ciowned with abundant silvery Iwiir, 
gave him a sin^mlarly noble look. He was fiee 
froni envy or jealousy, and preserved always a 
serenity and amiability that won the hearts of 
all who mot him. His lelfitions with his conteni- 
poiaries — Emerson, Hawihoriie, Holmes, Lowell, 
and Agassiz — were intimate and hearty, and the 
literary society in which he moved was simple 
and charming. 

St'o Lives by his brother, the Rev. Samuel Longfellow 
(3 vobs. 1886- S7 ; recast, 18U1), Lr Underwood (1882), 
Higgiiison (1902). 

Loilg(for(L an inland county of Leinster, 
Ireland, bonmicd on the W. by the Shannon and 
on the SW. by Lough Kce. Its maximum 
length is 29 miles, its maximum breadth 20. 
Atea, 421 sq. m. Pop. (1841) 115,491; (1801) 
71,694 ; ( 1891 ) 52,647 ; ( 1911 ) 4.3,820-92 per cent. 
Koman Catholics. The surface is for the most 
part Hat, and the soil on the whole fertile, 
though extensive tracts of bog exist. Oats and 
potatoes are tlie principal crops ; half of the area 
is jKMiuanent grass. The county is stmlded with 
numerous small lakes, and is crossed by the Royal 
(’anal. Maible of goml quality is found. Linen 
and coarse woollens aic manufactured, and large 
quantities of butter are made. Longford anciently 
formed pait of tlie kingdom of IMcath, and was 
included in Ileniy JI.’s grant to Hugh de Lacy. 
It was erected into a county in 1564. The an- 
tiquities aie of much interest, tlie islands of Lough 
lice being especially licli in monastic rernain.s. — 
LoNGfoui), the county town, the river (.’ainliii 
ami a branch of the Royal Canal, 76 miles NW. 
of Jlublin by rail. Its best- building is the new 
Roman (Catholic cathedral (1840-93). Pop. 3800. 

Lf>ii!g'illllS« Saint, a name given liy tradition 
to the soldier who pierced Christ’s side on the 
cross, perhaps from Greek louche, ‘spear.’ 

LoilUfiliiis, Dionysius Cassius, a famous 
Platonic philosopher and rhetorician of the 3d cen- 
tury, born at Emesa or at Athens, about 213 A.D. 
He studied at Alexandria, under Ammonius, and 
he himself taught rhetoric in Athens, where the 
famous Porjihyry was a pnjiil. Later he settled 
at Palmyra, and became chief counsellor to the 
celeliratod Queen Zenobia, wliom be abetted in lier 
determination to shake off tlie Roman yoke. For 
this be was beheaded as a traitor, by command of 
the Emperor Aurelian, 273 A.D. ’i’he only woi k of 
liis that remains is the famous treatise Peri Ilypsons 
(‘On the Sublime’), the authenticity of wliich is 
doubtful ; the Paris MS, attributes it to ‘Dionysius 
or I.ongiiius,’ the Laurentian to ‘an anonymous 
author.’ See the edition by Rhys Roberts (1899, 
which reckons over sixty translations and editions), 
the text and translation by Prickavd (1906), and 
Saintsbury’s History of Criticism (vol. i. 1900). 

fiOMjar Island, forming part of the state of 
New York, and hounded by Long Island Sound, 
the Atlantic Ocean, and East River (see New 
York (’iTY), is 115 miles long, and from 12 to 24 
in width, with an area of 1682 sq. m. (^n its south 
shore are lagoons, in the interior low hills. There 
are numerous small lakes and watercourses, and 
market- gardening especially is carried on with 


success — for the most part hy Geimans. But 
much of the island is waste laml or fore.st, and such 
popular watering-places as Coney Island (q.v.) are 
planted among deserts of sand, 'i’here is still a 
good deal of game, and tlie fisheries and oyster- 
heds are very valuable. Brooklyn, Lorig Island 
City, and Flushing are now parts of New York 
City. Lon^ Island was the scene of a campaign in 
1776, in which Sir Henry Clinton finally compelled 
Washington to evacuate the island. 

Long Island Sound, lying between Long 
Island and the mainland of New Yoik and Connec- 
ticut, is fiom 2 to 20 miles wide, and /rom 75 to 
about 200 feet in depth. It is navigated l>y an 
immense number of coasting-vessels ami sleamer.s, 
and recoiven the Thame.s, Connecticut, Housaionic, 
and othei rivers on its northern shore. 

Long: IslaiKl. See Lewis-with-Harris. 

L4»iig: l.slaiKl <’ity is now inelmied in the 
borough of Queens, New York (Jity (q.v.). 

Loilg^i tilde* See Latitude. 

Long^inailS, a well-known lirm of London 
►nhlishers, who.se name lias lieen associated with 
iigh-clas.H literature for five generations, Thomas 
Longman (1699 1755), descemleil from a line of 
Riistol merchants, was bound ajiprenlice to Jobn 
Osborne, bookseller, Lorn bard Street, wbosedaugbti'r 
he married. The earliest title-page bearing the 
im]>iint of T. Longman is the Countess of 
Moreton's Daily K.rcrnse (1665). The name of '1', 
Osborne also appears on (be title. Longman bought 
the business of William Taylor, publisher of 
Itohinson Crusoe, conductoil in Paternoster Row, 
and in 1726 moved there, the present site of 
(he lirm. As was the custom at that time, the 
Hist Longman hcltl shares in many imjiortant jmh- 
lication.s, such as Boyle’s Works, Ainsworth's Lofm 
Dirtionary, the Cyclojuviita of Ephraim Cliambms, 
ind Johnson’s Dictionary. His iiejilievv and siic- 
mssor 'I’homas Longman (1731-07) brouglit out a 
lew evlition of Chambers’s Cyrlopivdia. Under 
Thomas Norton Longman (1771-1842) the firm 
reached a high point of literary and commercial suc- 
cess, ami from time to time fresh blood was intro- 
Inced in the partners, Mos.srs Hurst, Rees, (_)rmo. 
Brown, Green, and Roberts. Wlien tlie govern- 
ment was about to impose an additional duty on 
paper, subsequent to that of 1794, the Longman 
firm used such arguments a.s averted that calamity. 
At that time the liouse had mvirly £1()(),(K)0 sunk 
in various schemes. Lindley Murray’s Crammar 
w'a.s a good property, w’hile tin? lirm had a literary 
connection with Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
Scott, Moore ( vvho niceived .£3(K)0for Lalla liookh), 
Sydney Smith, and others. Byron's Knqiish Bards 
was rejected because of its severe hamfling of the 
Lake poets, whose wmrks were issued by Longman. 
After (Ymstable’s (q.v.) failiiie in 1826 tXieEdin- 
(turqh Jieview became the properly of the firm. Some 
•f tlie foremost authors of the day vvere contributors 
to Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopadia. (1829-46) in 132 
volumes. The next guiding s]>iritsof the firm were 
Thomas Longman (1804-79), eldest son of T. N. 
liongman, wdio issued under his special cave a 
beautifully-illustrated New Testament, and William 
Longman (1813-77), the third son. The latter 
Hgnred as an author and historian, and printed 
privately a Hix Weeks' Tour in Switzerland, con- 
trilmted to the Ahiine Journal, was a president 
of the Alpine Cluu, and wrote Lectures on the 
History of England ( 1859), History of the Life and 
I'irnes of Eduard III. (1869), and History of the 
Three Cathedrals of St Paul (1873). The event 
of this generation was the publication in succes- 
sion of MacaulHv’.s Lays (1842) and ( 1843), 

ami History. The famous cheque for £20,000 paid 
to Macaulay ‘on account’ of his share of the profits 
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of the third and foiirti) volumes for the first few 
months (1855) is still preserved. The absorption 
of the stofk-iii-tiade and hinsiness connection of 
the Parke IS in ISG.S intjodnced the works of J. 
S. Mill, Pionde, and Sir Cornewall Lewis. The 
Traveller's J.ihrarn excellent cheap series. 

As jiaitjieis of the tilth ^'■eneration there succeeded 
Thomas ISoi'ton Loii}j;7nan and Oeorpe Henry 
Lon/rma/i, sons of 'J'honias Lon^nnan, and Chailes 
Janies l.oiif^Miian and Sir H. IL Jmnj^inan, sons of 
AVilliaiii Lon^r„,an. One of the. eailiest ventures 
of tins ^mneiation was Lord Iteaconsticld’s Kndy- 
for wliieh they ;>ave the author £10,000. 
Loid Jieae.onslield H other \\'oikH had come into 
possession of the tiim in iSTO, wlien they published 
Luihan-. After the sto]»pa^m of Fraser's Maqazive. 
a sixpcTiny nuioa/.ine was till 1005 published 
hv the house— 7.0'n(7/j*<a?’5. In 1800 Kivin-^ton’.s 
business and sto(;k w«.“re bought by the Lon;;inans. 
Kivinj^ton s was the only hnsiness wJiiclj exceofJed 
that ot the Lon«,Muans in anthjuitv, ami l»y this 
pntch.ase.a friendly livalry ol ovei 'JOO yeais came 
to an end. 

liOii^ Parliament* the name by wliich the 
fifth pailiarneiit summoned by (duirles I. is know'ii. 
It suceeedtid the fShort Ptulitimenl, dissolved aft<*r 
three weeks, and met Novmuher d, KMO. It heoun 
its woik hy reversing' all the tMannieuI <ind illegal 
acts of till' jiHst eleven years, with tlie ahobt ion of 
the Star Pham her and Hi^fh ('ommission, and the 
impeachment of St rafiord; while it secured itself liy 
an art th.at it could not he dissolved without its 
own consent, dust Indore (diaries l.'s trial it was 
‘ fuii'^'ed ’ hy (Jolonel Pride of 90 menihers disjdeas- 
in;;: to the army, and the remnant— the ‘ Jiump 
continued to sit until its members Mere turned out 
by the liord General Oonnvell, April 20, 1655, 
The ‘ liump ’ was recalled hy the ofiieers on the 
failure of Kieluud Gromwell to maintain his 
aulliority, and of the 100 memhers who had con 
tiniK'd to si I after the kin^^’s death about 90 
returned to tlieir seats. Provinjr once more dis- 
)leasin<r to the army, tliey w^ere a^ain turned out 
>y Geijoral Lambert. 'I’liey M’ere restored ainiil 
the dissmisions of the officers, as the only hoily in 
the con III, ry hayin'; any kind of legal authority, 
and, on the motion of Asliley (k>oj)er, the memhers 
ejected by ‘ Pride’s Purge ’ returned to their seats. 
After issuing the writs for a new eleefiou it 
dissolved itself, March 10, 1060, Tims ended the 
Long Parliament, wlii'di, tMuce expelled ami twice 
restored, had lasted for twenty years. 

small manufacturing town of 
Lancashire, Of miles by lail NE. of Preston, on t he 
side of the Loiigridge Fell, wliich extends 5A miles 
NK. to the boundary of Yorkshiie. Here are 
quarries, Ihestou reservoirs, and maniifactuies of 
cotton goods, iSce. Pop, 4300. 

Loii!£shii>s* See Scilly Island-s. 
Loil$i;strcet, Jamks (1821-1904), an Aineiican 
general, hum in South Carolina, giadnated at West 
Ikdnt in 1842, fought in the Mexican war, and in 
1861 entered the Confederate service. He took 
nart in both battles of Bull Run, that of William.s- 
burg, tIio.se around Richmond, and at F'rcdcricks- 
burg, Cettysburg, (Jliickamaiiga, and the Wilder- 
ness. Known to the soldiers as ‘ Old Pete,’ he ‘ was 
considered the hardest fighter’ in tlio Confedmate 
seivice. He was minister to Turkey in 1880 81. 
Lon$£toii. See Stokk-on Trent. 

Lon$;iicnil* Barony of. See Le Moynk. 
Longfuevillc, Duchess op (1619-79), the soul 
of the Fronde (q.v.). 

Lonji'wood. See St Helena. 

Loiitfwy, a small town and fortress in the ex- 
treme north of the French department of Meuithe- 


et-Moselle, 18 miles WSW. of Luxemburg. The 
fortress capitulated to the Prussians in 1792, 1815, 
and 187L Before its destructive bombard nieiit 
and capture hy the Germans in August 1914 it had 
some 11,000 inhabitants. 

LOllliroi* Flias, a groat Finnish scholar and 
folklorksi, Avas born at Sammatti in NyJand, 9th 
April 1802. He .simlii'd medicine, and juactised 
for twenty years in Kajana, but in 185,3 on (kastren’s 
death siicceeiled to the chair of Finnish at Hclsing 
fors, from the dulies of which he retired in 1862. 
He helped to found the Finnish Literary Society 
at llelsingfors in 1831, and made tbrougliout his 
life journeys through the Avliole of Finland, as avc'II 
•as the neigh hou ring jiarts of La]>iaiul, Russia, and 
Sweden, in order to c.ollcct the remains of poetry 
and tradition lingering among the peojde. The 
(iist fruit of these iu((uiii{'s was a collection of 
mine or less ancient Finnish folk songs, K(tnfe/r 
(1829-31), after which folIoAved in 1835 tJie great 
epic of the Kulevala. His Kantcletar (1840) was 
a collection of lyrical folk-poetrv ; Savalaskiija 
(1842), of proverbs; A rwolt uksia ; 2i\ ed., 

miioli (‘iilarged, 1861 ), of riddles. No less imjiortant 
were the eontrihutions to Finnish philology which 
his jirofouiid know ledge of tin* ]>opuIar dialects 
enahh'd him to maker His latesr woik was the 
great Finnish Dictionary (2 vols. 1866-80). He 
died at liis native place, iofli March 1884. 

Loii.s-le-S;ilIIlioi% capital of Ihe Flench de- 

t iartment of the dura, siamlH in a basin ot the ,Jura 
doiiiitaiiib, surioumied with vine-clad liili.s, 42 
miles hy rail F. hy S. of Ciialon-sur-Suoiie. It 
M’as founded in the 4tli ceiituiy, when its sa,It' 
spiinga were diseovered ; these aie still in ns(> for 
bathing, ami salt is muiiutaci-uicd fiom tliem, 
Mine, caipets, and hinshes are made. Poj). 
14,000. Rouget de Lisle was born in tlie neigh - 
boui hood. 

Loo* a round game at cards, foimcily called 
lanterloiu About live jilayi'is make the best 
game. Each nuts down a stake to form a pool; 
the dealei stakes don hie. Three caids are dealt 
to each jdayer as at whist, and an extra hand, 
called vuss. The top card of the stock is then 
turned uj) for trumps. Each player in rotation 
looks at his hand, and declares Avhethcr be will 
play, resign, or take miss. If he takes miss be 
must play it. ’Flie declaied playeis play one card 
eacdi in rotation, the cards tlius played’ forming a 
tnck. 'Che highest whist- card wins, or if trumped, 
tile highesi trump. The Aviimer of a trick leads 
to the next. ’I'he cards played remain face up- 
wards he for'* tlie players. Jf the liiadei holds ace 
of tiumiiH (or king when ace is turned up), he 
must lead it; if he lias two trumps, lie must lead 
one. He is not obliged to lead the higliest, unless 
{a) it is the ace (or king, ace being turned); or 
(/') there are only two declaied jilayers. Subse- 
quent players must follow suit, and must head 
the tiick if able. If not able to follow suit, and 
bolding a trumj), they must head the trick by 
trunqiiiig. Tin* winner of the first trick must lead 
a trump if able. In otliei lespects the ))lay is as 
at Avhist. 'I’he winners of the tricks divide the 
pool, one-tliird for each trick. If only one declares 
to play, the dealer plays miss for the pool ; trieks 
won by miss remaining in to augment the next 
pool. If only the dealer declares to play, he takes 
the pool. If each declared player wins a trick it 
is a single, and a fresh pool is staked as before, the 
deal passing to the loft of the previous dealer. 

If any declared player fails to win a trick, he is 
lotted the amount in the pool ; the player wlio now 
deals puts in a singde stake, no one else contribut- 
ing. It is aibdsable to lix a limit beyond M'hich a 
player cannot be looed. If there is more in the 
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E ool, the player is only looed up to tlie limit thus 
xed. 

Loo, The. See Apeldorn. 

Looelioo. See Ryukyu. 

Loofah, the libions portion of the fruit of 
LnJI'd cylindrica and L. acntanynla (nab. ord. 
Cuciirbitaceie), used as a bath -spoii;^'e or llesh- 
nibber, and also worked up into baskets and small 
ornamental articles. Botli H|)ecie.s are cultivated 
in tropical and sub- tropical legions. 
Lookiii$;-$rlass, See Mjrhor. 

Lookoilf Moillltoill, a ridj^e extending from 
neai (./hattanocjga, in Tennessee, across the north- 
west coiner oi (Georgia, and into Alabama, and 
rising to 1600 feet above the 'Pennesseo Jiivm*. Jt 
Avas canied by (General Hooker in tlie battle of 
‘24lJi Novenilier 1S6I5. 

Loom. See Weaving. 

Loomis, Elias, an American physicist, was 
Itorn at W'illington, (Connecticut, 7th August 181J, 
graduated at Yale in 18M0, and was tutor there in 
18.‘{.‘{ .S6. After a yeai’s study in Eaiis he Avas 
professor (1807-44) of Mathematics in Western 
Ib'serve C^ollcge, Ohio, of jSatural Philosophy 
( 1844-60) in the University of New York, and of 
Natural Philosophy an<l Astronomy (from I860) 
at Yale. lie died ITith August 1889. I’rofessor 
laiomis devoted much of his time to oiiginal 
resi'aich, was the author of over a hundred scientilic 
tieatises, and ]uiblished a series of text books on 
mathmuatics, natural philosoj)hy, astronomy, and 
meteorology, of winch more than 500,000 copies 
Avere sold. 

Loon, or Loom, See Divicr, 

Loosestriio. See Lvi hrageve, Ly.simaouja. 
Lope <le V esa. See V kg a. 

Lopez. See Ayala, Paraguay. 
Lophohraneliii. See Pony Eishks. 
Loplioeolea, a genus of Liveiwoits (q.v.). 
L<h> Nor. S(!e Lou Nor. 

L0411iai {Erlobotrya jdponk'u), an esteemed 
(^hiuese and dapaiuise fiuit, of t-lie natnral order 
llosaceie, closely allied to Mt'sjnlus (Medlar). Jt 
has been introduced into Austialia, and is noAv 
abundant there. Tbetiee or HhiubAvidcli pioduces 
it attains a height of 20 or ,S0 feet, but in cultiva- 
tion is seUUuu allowed to exceed 12 feet. It is a 
beautiful evei green, with huge oblong Avrinkh'd 
leave.s, and white lloweis in terminal AAoolly 
panieles, having a fiagrance like that of hawtliorn- 
blossom ; the truit is downy, oval, or pear-shaped, 
yellow, and ahout the size* of a large gooseberry. 
The seeds have an agieeahle llavour. The Joquat 
produces inferior fruit in the open air in the south 
of England. It may be giafted on any species of 
Mespilus. E. yrandi/lora, fiom SW. China, has 
very large lloweis on long pedicels and a large 
fruit. 

Lorain, a city of Lorain county, Ohio, on Lake 
Eiie, ships coal, iron ore, grain, and tim)>er, and 
builds steel sbip.s and machinery. Much damage 
Avas done by a liun icane in 1924. Pop. 37,Ot)0. 
Lorantliaceir. See Misti.ktoe. 

Lorra, a town of .Si»ain, .36 miles SW. of Murcia. 
The gloomy and decayed Moorish part of the toAVii 
is picturesquely situated on an eminence crowned 
by a fo«t.ilied castle, whilst the modern toAvn spiead.s 
out on the fertile plain at its foot. Hero are salt- 
petre, gunpoAvder, and lead-smelting works, and 
cloth factories, and in the neighbourhood silver 
and sulphur mines, &c. Pop. 7r),0(X). 

Lord (O.E. hldford ; from hldf, ‘loaf,’ and, 
probably, iveard, ‘keeper,’ ‘master’ — i.e. master 
of the house), a title given in (Heat Britain to 
persons noble by birth or by creation. Peers of the 


realm are so styled, including such archbishops or 
bishops as are members of the House of Lords, who 
are ]>oids Spiritual. By courte.sy, the title Lord 
is given to the eldest sous of dukes, marquises, and 
earls, prefixed to an inferior title of the peerage, 
and to tlie younger sons of dukes and marquises, 
prefixed to their Christian name and surname (see 
Co u RTKS Y Tr r LES ). T he fol lowing persons, anion gst 
others, bear the title Lord in viitue of their em- 
ployment.s-- the Lords-lieutenant of counties, the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord I’livy Seal, Lords of the 
Treasury and of the Admiralty, tiie Lord High 
Admiial, Lord Great Chamberlain and Lord 
(dianibeilain, Lord High Constable, Lord High 
Almonei, Lord High Steward, Ijord Steward of the 
Household, Lords in Waiting, Lords Justices, 
the Ijord (Jhief- justice, tlie Lord Mayois of London, 
York, Dublin, and ce.rtain other boroughs, and the 
Lord Provosts of Edinbuigli, Gla.sgow, Aberdeen, 
Perth, and cei tain othei huighs, and the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland (see 'J’reaslry, Justice, 
Mayor, Ac.). The judges of the Couif^i of Se.ssion 
and Justiciary in Scotland have the title ‘Lord’ 
prelixed to their surname or some territoiial desig- 
nation assumed by them ; and throughout the 
three kingdoms judges are addressed as ‘ My Loid ’ 


Avhen Tiiesiding in court. 
OF), N^oiulity, and Pari 


urt. See Aduress (Forms 

ARLIAMENT. 


Lord Howe Inland, a main island, 5 sq. m. 
in extent, Avith some small islets, lying in the 
I’aeilic, in ,31" 3.3' S, hit. sud 1.59" 5' 111. long,, 300 
mile.s E. of I’ort IMaiajuarie in New Sonlh \Vales. 
It Av;i.s liiscovered bv Lieutenant Ball in 1788, 


colonised in 1834, and is attached administratively 
t.o New South AValcs. I'he liora is very rich, 
banyan-trees being particularly con.'-picuous. 'J'he 
surrounding watitrs aie full of lish. The island 
consists of tliioe volcanic ridges, ri.sing to 2840 feet, 
and is ciescentic in shapi;. i’o]>. ( 18,59) 300 ; ( 1921 ) 
111. — A gioup of the Solomon Islimils lieais the 
same name ; and a Lord Howe’s Island is one of 
the Society Isles. 

Lorddionfeiiant of a County, a per- 
maneitt provincial governor ii) ►pointed by the sove- 
reign by patent under the Great Seal. 'I'lie ollice in 
England arose from the oeeasional c.om missions of 
army i.ssued by the eiown in times of danger or 
distm bailee, requiiing expcrien(‘ed i)ersons to musU;r 
the inhabitants of the counties to Avhich the commis- 
sioners were sent, and set them in military older. 
The right of the crown to issue such commission.s 
Avas denied by the Long Parliament, this (juestiori 
proving the immediate e.ause of the breach between 
Charles L and his sulijects. 'Flieir legality Avas 
established at the Restoration by a declaratory act. 
The lord-lieutenant, Avho is usually a peer or other 
large huid-oAvner, as a rule is also the Custoa liotu- 
lorum (<|.v, ). He is at the head of the magistracy, 
and is the chief executive authority. Under him, 
and of his anpointiug, are permanent dej)uty- 
Jieutenants. He recomniends (qualified persons for 
the office of justice of the peace. Under the 
Territorial Forces Act of 1907, he takes a position 
like that lie held in respect of the militia ( (|. v. ). 


Lord-lieutenant of Treuanu, the viceroy 
or deputy of the sovereign to Avhorn the goveinment 
of Ireland Avas nominally committed till the sotting 
up of the Free State, Avlien a Governor general Avaa 
appointed (1922). The office existed from a remote 
period under different designations. The powers of 
the lord -deputy, as the vieoroy was frequently 
c.alled, were in early times very exteirsive, almost 
regal. In the latter part of the IStli century the 
lord -lieutenant resided little in Ireland, visiting 
it only once in two yeans, to hold the session of 
parliament. Some lord.s-lieutenant never Avent to 
Ireland at all, and occasionally, instead of a viceroy, 
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lords justices (see J ustices, Lokds) were appointed. 
After the Union the lord-lieutenant constantly 
resi<led in Dublin. 

Lord of tllC Isles, a title liorne by a race of 
chiefs wlu) ruled the Western Islands of Scotland 
with almost regal authority. 'I’lie}' wou‘ descended 
from Somerled the Lord of Argyll, on whom David 
I., having in lld5 exiadled the Norwegians from 
Arran and Bute, conferred tliese islands. After- 
wards, however, he quarrtdled with Malcolm IV., 
and with a j)owerfuI toicc. sailed up the Cly<le, and, 
near Kenfrew, encountering the niyal army iimler 
tin* High Steward of Scotland, was defeated and 
killed, 1104. His three sons, Dugal, Angus, and 
Ih'ginald, by his marriage with the daughter of 
Olaf the Ked, tin; Norwiigian king of the Isles, in- 
herited the south isles along with a share of his 
mainland posse.ssions. One of his grandsons left a 
daughter and heiress, married to Alexander, .son 
and heir of Walter, High Steward of Scotlaml, who 
in her right obtained the isle of Bute. Somerled’s 
sons alternately sided with the Norwegians and 
the Scots in their contests for tin*, sovereignty of 
the Western ksles, which rcjieatedly changed 
masters. But after the deh'at of Haco, his suc- 
cessor in 126(i ceded all the \Vestern Islands to 
Scotland, on condition that a certain annual sum 
should be jiaid to Norway. TLmceforward tin* 
descendants of Somerled held their possessions as 
vftssals of the Scoti-ish crown. They were nque- 
sented at this time by three great nobles—the Lord 
of Lorn, who in the war of independence took 
part with Comyn an<l Baliol, Angus of Isla, and 
Allan of the North l.sle.s, who supported the claims 
of Bruce. Angus fought at Bannockburn, and it 
is said that Bruce, when he was about to luing 
uj) tlui reserv<', ad<lressed him in words adopted as 
a motto by some of his descendants, ‘ My trust is 
constant in thee.’ John, his son and heir, joined 
the jiarty of Kdwanl Baliol, but he was ultimately 
pariloned by David II., and couth med in his posses- 
sions. By his first marriage ho obtained the isles 
of Hist, liiitTiL, and Ruin, and a.ssumed hence- 

forth the title of Lord of the Isles. He nianied, 
secondly, Margaret, daughter of Bobert, High 
Sti'wanl of Scotlaml (aftei wards itobeit II.), who 
boi(‘ him thiee sons. Donald the ehb'st, secoinl 
Loril of the Isles, in right of his wife claim<‘d 
the earldom of Boss in opposition to the Regent 
Albany, and in attempting to make good that 
claim he tought in 1411 the celebrat<*d liattle of 
Harlaw. His son Alexander, third Loid of the 
Isles, was allowed by James J. to inherit the 
earldom of Boss from his mother; but notwith- 
standing he took up arms against the king, wasted 
the crowm lands near Inverness, and burned that 
town. James promptly attacked and routed the 
rebels, and their leader w’as fain to throw’ himself 
on the mercy of his sovereign. He presented him- 
self before the king in the church of Holyrood, 
clothed only in his shirt and drawens, and hohl- 
ing his unsheathed sword by the point, and fall- 
ing upon his knees, surrendered his sword and 
implored the royal clemency. His life w’as spared, 
but lie was imprisoned for two years at Tantallon. 
During the minority of James II. he held the 
important office of Justiciar of Scotland north of 
the Forth. In 1445 he enteK'd into a secret and 
treasonable league with the Earls of Douglas and 
Craw’ford, but died at his castle of Dingwall befoie 
any overt acts of rebellion had been committed. 
His eldest son John succeeded to his titles and 
estates, and carried on similatr insurrectionary 
proceedings. But after the murder of the Earl 
of Douglas by James II. he took fright, and 
entreated the forgiveness of the king, wdiich 
with some hesitation was granted to him, and 
he was made one of the wardens of the Marches. 


After the death of James 11., the earl, along with 
the exiled Douglases, entered into a treasonable 
league wdth Edw’ard IV. ()f England for the con- 
quest and jiartition of Scotland, and raised the 
standard of rebellion. His estates were in conse- 
quence forfeited, but on his submi.ssion he was 
restored to the lordship of the Isles; the earl- 
dom of Boss was annexed to the crown. In 
his old age his lu'phew' and Indr, apparently 
with his ai)probation, at the head of his vassals 
endeavoured to recover jiossi'.^sion of that earldom. 
James IV., who cat this time lilled the throne, 
availed himself of the opportunity to break u]) 
that confederacy of the islanders, Avhich had 
]»ro\cd .so troubhisome to the ))cace of the country ; 
an<l in the ))arliament of May 1493 John, fourth 
and last Lord of the Isles, w'as forfeited and 
leprived of title and esl all's. He retired to the 
uonastery of Paish?y, and dying about 1498, was 
mried be.side his ancestor liobmtil. In 1540 the 
Lordship of the Isles was annexed to the Scottish 
crown, and from it the Ibince of Wales derives one 
of his title.s. See A. Mack('n/i('’.s liislorij of the 
Macdonalds and Lords oj the Jslrs ( Inv. 18*82). 

Lords-aild-Lsidies, a populai name for tin' 
common Arum ((j.v.). 

Lord's l>ay. See SAnnATH. 

Lord’s Supper* one of the sacraments of the 
Christian religion, so called from its being instit uli'd 
at sujiper by the Lord Jesus Christ, it receives also 
lh<! names of Eucharist and (kmimunioii. With 
the exception of the Quakers, all sects of (Jiri.s- 
tians, how'ever diirerent their vit'ws as to its nature, 
agree in celebrating it as one of the most sacied 
rites of religion. The jirissent artude is written 
Iroui the point of viinv of those who admit more or 
less the idea of a historical development of the 
doctrines connected w’ith the Lords Supper; the 
views of Roman Catholii'.s, who hold that tlie 
<l<»ctrines of their church on the subject W’ere 
deliverial by our Lord and His ajmstles, and have 
from the first centuji«‘s been taug-ht in substance in 
the church, will be found under ’rii.AN.siJn.sTANTlA- 
TION. 

’riio cinmmstances of sorrow amid wdiich it w'as 
instituted, and its intimate relation to the crowui- 
ing work of Jesus, His death, had, at the very 
outset, made a deep impression upon the early 
church. W<‘ have four aci'ounts of the institution, 
one from each of three evangelists, and one from 
St Raul (I Cor. x., xi.): and those who hold the 
doctrine <)f the Real ries«*nce see in John vi. 
an allusion to the hiUcharist. Not only was the 
solemnity, in conformity with the original iiLstitu- 
tion, repeated ilaily in conjunction with the so- 
called ‘ Love- feasts ’ (A f/apo', q.v.), and retained as 
a separate rite when these fctastsw'ere set aside, but 
at a very early jieriod it was believed to jio.ssess a 
peculiar efficacy, and soon ideas of the wonderful 
and mystical beciime associated with it. The Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated on every important occasion 
of life — as when entering on marriage — or to 
commemorate departed friends ami martyrs ; to 
those that could not he present at the meeting 
of the congregation, such as prisoners and sick 
]>er.sons, the indispensable food of heaven was 
carried by the deacons, and in some churches the 
communicants took part of tlie materials ^of the 
feast home with them, that they might welcome 
the gift of a new’ day with consecrated food. 
Heathens and unworthy persons, and Catechumens 
(q.v.) also, were excluded from this holy mystery. 
As early as the 2d centuiy, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
and Irenauis advance the opinion that the mere 
broad and wine become, in the Eucharist, some- 
thing higher - the eaithly, something hoavenlv — 
without, howe\’er, ceasing to be bread and w'lne. 
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Tliou<,^h these views were opposed by some eminent 
individual Cliristian teachers, sucli as Origen, wlio 
took a ligurative conception of the sac.rament, and 
depreciato<l its efficacy, yet botli among the people 
and in the ritual of the church, more ]»articularly 
after the 4th century, the miraculous or super- 
natural view of the Lord’s Supi)er gained ^m)und. 
After the Hd century the office of presenting the 
bread and wine came to he confined to the ministers 
or ])iiests. This practice arose from, and in turn 
strengthened, the notion which was gaining ground, 
that in this act of presentation by the priest a 
sacrilice, similar to that once ofl'ered up in the 
death of Clirist, though bloodless, was ever anew 
presented to God. This still deepened the feeling 
of mysterious signili(!ance and importance with 
which the rite of tlie Lord’s Sup])i!r w;ih viewed, 
and led to that gradually increasing splendour of 
cclelnation which under Gregoiy the Great took 
the, form of the mass. Sec JjITUIUJY. 

For a long time there was no formal declaration 
of the mind of the church on the presence of (dirist 
in the Fueharist. At length, in the first half of 
the 9th century, a discussion on the jioint was 
raised by the Abbot of Corvei, Paschasius Kad- 
bertus, and Ratramnus, a learned monk of the 
same convent ; they exchanged several violent con- 
trovei.sial writings, De. Sdu/piinc et Corpora boinini, 
and tlie most distingiiislied men of the time took 
part in the di.sciission. Paschasius maintained 
tliat the bread and wine are, in tlie act of consocia- 
tion, transfoimed by the omnipotence of God into 
tha,f \(M'y body of Ghiist which wa,s once horn of 
Mary, nailed to the cross, and raised from the dead. 
According to this conception nothing remains of 
th<‘ hiead am* wine but the outward form, the 
taste, and the smell ; wdiile Jtatramnus wcmld not 
allow that then'* is any change in llie bread and 
wine tlu'mselvt's, but gianttsl that an actual trans- 
formation of their ]»ow<*r and efficacy takes place. 
T’he greater accordance of the first view with the 
credulity of the age, its love of the wonderful and 
mago'cal, as well as with the natural desire for the 
utmost possible nearness to (’hrist, in onlei to be 
unfailingly saved by Him, and the apparently 
logical character of the inference that, where the 
]>ower, ac<‘ording to univeisal admission, was 
changed, there must be a change also of the sub- 
stance-all these commrring inlluences brought it 
about that, when the views of Ratramnus were 
in substance revived by Revengarius, Canon of 
Toms, in opposition to Lanfranc, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Cardinal Humbert, the doctrine 
of Transnbstantiation, as it came to be called, 
triumphed, and was officially ajijmived by the 
Council of Rome in 1079. In the fourth Lateran 
Council at Rome (1215), under Innocent III., 
Transnbstantiation was declared to be an article 
of faith ; and it has continued to be so held by the 
Roman Ckitholic (diiirch to the present day. The 
Greek (Jatholic (,’hurch sanctioned the same view 
of 'J’ransubstantiation at the Synod of Jerusalem in 
1672. For the Calixtines and Taborites, see Huss. 

The Reformation of the 16th century again raised 
the question of the nature of the Eucharist. The 
Lutheran Church rejected from the first the Catholic 
doctrine of Transnbstantiation, as well as of the 
mass— -i.e. the constant renewal of the sacrifice of 
Christ -and merely taught that, through the power 
of Goo, and in a way not to be explained, the body 
and blood of Christ are present in, with, and under 
the unchanged bread and wine ( ‘Con.substantia- 
tion ’). In opposition to this doctrine, it was laid 
down by Zwingli that the Lord’s Supper is a mere 
commemoration of the death of Christ, and a pro- 
fe.ssion of belonging to His church, tlie bread and 
wine being only symbols : a view which is adopted 
in substance by Socinians and Arminiaiis. Luthei 


bitterly opposed the symbolical view, especially 
towards tne latter part of his career ; Zwingli^s 
doctrine was more repugnant to him than the deeper 
ami more mystic Catholic doctiine. 

Calvin sought to strike a middle course, which 
has been substantially followed by the Reformed 
Churches. According to him, the body of Chii.st is 
not actually luesent in the. bread and wine, which 
ho also hohls to be mere symbols. Rut the ‘faith- 
ful ’ receiver is, at the moment of partaking, 
brought into union with (Uirist, through the 
medium of the Holy Sjiirit, and receives of that 
heavenly powiw (efficacy) which is always emanat- 
ing from His glorified body in heaven. Melancli- 
thon, in this controversy, was inclined to the 
views of Calvin ; but he thought a union might be 
ell'ected by adojiting the declaration that Christ 
in the E^ucharist is ‘ truly and really ’ jnesent (not 
merely in faith). The endeavours of Melanchthon 
and ids party, by arl)itrary alterations of the 
Augsburg Confession and other means, to efiect 
a public reconciliation only seivcd to rouse among 
the partisan‘s of Luther a furious theological storm, 
and the result was the establishment of the views 
of Luther, and the final separation of the Lutheran 
and Reformed (dmrehes. 

The whole controversy relates to tlie mode in 
which the body and blood of Christ are present in 
the Loril’s Supper; for it was agreed on all hands 
that they are ])resenl in some way. 'Die Reformed 
theologians argued that presrnr.e is a relative term, 
opposeil not to distance, but to absence ; and that 
presence, in this case, does not mean local near- 
ness, but priisence in efficacy. Here they parted 
company both with the Roman Catholic ('hurch and 
with the Lutherans, They were w illing to call tliis 
pre.sence ‘real’ (‘if they want w'oids,’ as Zwingli 
saiil), meaning true and efiicacioiis, but they would 
not admit cor] loral oi essential presence. Rut wddle 
the Reformed Churches were at one in holding that 
by receiving the body and blood of Christ is meant 
receiving their virtue and efficacy, there is some 
difference in tlioiv way of expressing what that 
efficacy is. Some said it was their ellicacy as 
broken and .shed i.e. their sacrificial efficacy; 
others, in aihlition to this, speak of a mysterious 
supernatural efficacy flowing from the glorified 
body of Christ. 

With regaril to the Reformed Churches, it may bo 
remarked that their Confessions on this point wert) 
mostly formed for the express purjiose of conquo- 
mi.se, to avoiil a broach with the Lutherans. Hence 
the language of these Confessions contains more of 
the mystical element than the framers of them 
seem, in other parts of their writings, to favour. 
And it is remarkable that the Anglican Confessions, 
which were framed under different circumstances, 
lean more to the symbolical view of Zwingli than 
do those of most of the Reformed Churches. The 
'riiirty-nine Articles, after laying down that, ‘ to 
such as with faith receive the .same, it is a partak- 
ing of the body of Christ,’ repudiate the notion 
of Transnbstantiation, and add, ‘ The body of 
Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the Supjier 
only after an heavenly and spiritual manner. And 
the mean whereby the body of Christ is received 
and eaten in the Supper is faith. ’ The Anglican 
Church is divided on this, as on several kindred 
topics, into two parties : with one the symbolical 
view of the rite is predominant ; the otlier party 
reprobate this view as ‘low,’ and maintain an 
objective ‘ mystical presence ’ of the thing signified, 
along with the si^. The view of the latter party 
as to the sacrificial nature of the Sacrament 
approaches very closely that of the Church of 
Romo. E'er the various jioints of difference 
amongst Anglicans as to vestments, the eastward 
position, iSce., reference must be made to the books 
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citeti below. In the Mackonochie case (1869) it 
was decided that the celebrant had no right to 
kneel during the prayer of consecration ; in the 
Purchas case { 1871 ), that he ha<i no right to adopt 
the eastward i)osition. 

The rresbyterian Church adopted substantially 
the views of (-alvin. Tl>e words of the West- 
minster Confession are: ‘ Tliat doctrine which 
maintains a change of the substance of broad and 
wine into the substance of Christ's body and blood 
(commonly called Transubstantiation) by conse- 
cration of a priest, or by any other way, is rejmg- 
nant not to Sciipture alone, but even to conmion 
sense and reason. . . . Worthy receivers, out- 
wardly partaking of the visible elements in this 
sacrament, do then also inwardly by faith, really 
and indeed, yet not carnally and corporally, but 
Hj)iritually, receive and feed ujton Christ crilcihed, 
and all benefits of His death : the body and blood 
of (Jhrist being tlnm not corporally or carnally in, 
with, or under the bread aiid wine; yet as really, 
but spiritually, present to the faith of believers in 
that ordinance as tlie elements tbemsclves are to 
their outAvard senses.’ Hut the tendency is nowa- 
days to regard the rit(i in its commemorative 
character, and the signs as means of working U|»on 
the mind and feelings subjectively, rather than jts 
the vehicle of any objective, mystically operating 
gract\ 

This variety of dogmatical opinion as to the 
Cucharist naturally gave rise to variety in the cere- 
monials of its observance. The Catholic notion <d a 
mvsterious transformation produced the dread of 
allowing any of the bread and Avine to droj), and 
h'd to tbe substitution of Avafers {hofitia’y ohlnto’] for 
the breaking of bread. The doctrine of the ‘ real 
union,' wbicli dechues that in the bread as Avell as 
in the wine, in each singly and by itself, ('hibt 
entire is present and tastcal — a dociriin' which Avas 
atteste<l by Avafers visibly bleeding — c.aused the cup 
b(i gradually AvithdraAvn from the laity and non- 
<)Hiciating priests (see Litttroy) ; this practice Avas 
liist authoiitatively sanctioned at the (.'ouncil of 
('onslance, 1415. All the Heformed (’hutches 
restored the cup ; in the Creek t’hurch it had n<'\i>r 
boeii given. From the sann; i(*eling of deej> icver- 
ence foi the Eucharist the communion of childien 
go-adually ciune, after tin; l'2( b century, to be dis- 
continued : the Creek (Jhurch alone admits the 
]n’a,ctic(*. Crounded on the iloctrine of Transnb- 
stnnliation, the Cieek and Homan Catholic (Jhnrcbes 
hold the ‘elevation of the host’ {hofittu, ‘victim or 
sacn(ice’) t« be a symbol of the exaltation of (dirist 
from the state of humiliation : connected Avith this 
is tb(' ‘adoration of the host,’ and the canying it 
about in solemn procession. The use of leavened 
bread in the Creek (Jhurch, and of unleavened in 
the Homan Catholic and Lutheran, of water mixed 
with Avine in the Homan (’atholic and (Leek 
Churches, and of unmixed AAuiie in the Ibote.stant 
(’hurches, magnified into importance by symbolical 
explanations, have given occasion to' the hottest 
contioversios. ‘I’he griiati'r })art of the Hefojincd 
Churches agree in breaking the biead and letting 
the communicants take it with the hand (not with 
the mouth); and this practice is owing to the 
original tendency of those Churches to the sym- 
bolical conception of the Euchaiist, in which the 
breaking of the bread and the pouring out of the 
Avine are essential elements. 

It has been contended that tln^ early Christians 
celebrated the Loid’s Supper daily, but a weekly 
celebration— originally in the evening along with 
the agai>e — is more probable. ’ Abuses at the 
Agapte ((j^.v.) led to the separation fiom them of 
the lyjrd s Supper, which now took place in the 
morning. Early synods ordained that the faithful 
should receive the communion at all the higher 


festivals— Epiphany, Easter, Pentecost, Christmas. 
Early morning communion, received fasting, is the 
rule with Catholics and High Anglicans, mid-day 
communion being allowed to aged and invalid 
persons. The Moravians always celebrate the com- 
munion in the evening. Jn the Homan Catholic 
Church it is usual to reserve portions of the Sacia- 
rnent after celebration for the pui j)ose of ]»ermitting 
the sick to communicate in their own house.s. For 
kneeling or sitting at communion, see Knepxing. 
In the English (diurch it was usual to exclude non- 
cornnmnicants from being pi esent duiing the rite, 
as the ancient church excluded catechunums ; but 
neither the modern Catholic Church, the High 
Anglican, nor the Presbyterian piacti.sCK this 
exclusion. In the Highlands of Scotland, through 
a moibid awe of eating and drinking unworthily, 
it is customary for devout Christians to jiostpone 
communicating till late in life. Of late some 
tcid/otalers insist on the use of unfeimontcd Avino 
in the Lord’s Supp(;r. 

Hut although the great divisions of the Christian 
world have continued as church(‘S to adhere to 
those doctrines about the Lord’s Suppei A\diich wcie 
fixed and stereotyped in Acts of Council and Ai tides 
and Confessions about the time of the Hefornud ion, 
we are not to suppose that the o])inions of iiidivi- 
duals within those churches continue ecjually uni- 
form and lixed. Even Homan Catholic theologians, 
like Ho.ssuet, have sometimes endeavoured to under- 
stand the doctrine of the church in a j>liilo,sophical 
sense; and in the Lutheran Church the gii'iitest 
variety of opinion piovails. Some ujibold unniodi- 
lied the dogmas of Luther ; others accept them with 
e.xplanation ; Hegel even undertook to ground tinun 
on .speculative leason. Others, as Schleieimacber, 
would have recourse to the views of tlalvin as a 
means of reconciliation Avitb the Heformed Chinches. 
Fben all ‘ supernatural ’ theologians do not adbme 
sLiictly to the formulas of tin' (*hnic,h; AAbile 
lationalism in all its phases tends to the jmie 
symbolism of ZAAungli. 

Sco tlie relevant wdiks of Hooker, Barrow, Jcivniy 
'I’aylor, Waterlund, Biiriiot, Calvin, Hodge, Oosi(‘r/ce, 
Horner, Sdmiid, Wilberforce, Puaey, and Father J)al- 
gairns; ITaffenbach’s and Harnack’s historio.s of do;,')iia; 
relevant aiticlc.s in the Catkolic Kvcyvlopniiia, Hauek- 
Herzog, and Hastings’s Evoyrlopmlia of IMkiioii and 
Kthim, and <dher works cited at Litiiroy ; Ebrard ( lS4d ), 
Kahnis (18.01), Kuckort (1850); Ainiwtiong, Tkf Sacra- 
ments of the JVeiv Testament (New York, 1880); Hean 
Stanley, Chnstiaii Institutions (1881); Father Biidgett, 
Hidorif of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain ( 1881 ) ; 
Clrrical .fomijosium on the Lords Sapper, by Lutliordt, 
1‘rossensc, Littlcdalo, and others (1881 ) ; several works by 
Hrshoj) Core (1895-1902) ; and for the influence of the 
Pagan mysteries on the development of the Christian cult, 
and the liturgy as a drama of Itedeinption, sec the wi.rks 
of Anrich, Kolide, and Keit/.ciistein ; Mis.s Underhiir.s 
'The Mysizc Way ( 1913), and W. K. Fleming’s Myst/ieism 
m Christianity (1913). 

Lorelei, or Luiilei = .slate -rock), a rock 
which rises perpendicularly from the Itbine, to the 
height of 4‘27 feet, near Jst Coar. It usiul to be 
dangerous to boatmen, and has a ceicbrolcd echo. 
Hut the name is best known from Heine’s song of 
tlie siren who sits on the rock combing her hair 
and singing so ravishingly that the boatmen are 
drawm upon tlie rock and perish. The legend is 
not, however, ‘a marchen of olden days ; ’ the first 
form of it was n.n invention of (^llermins Hriyitaiio, 
juihlished in his ballad ‘ Zu Hacbaracb am Hbeine 
Avolmt cine Zaubeiin ’ ( 1800). It soon passed into 
a popular legend , and has suggested several variants 
to modern (ierman poets. Max Bruch and otliers 
have composed operas on it. 

Lor<^iitz, Hendrik Antoon, Dutch physicist, 
was born at Aruheirn, 18th July 1853, took his 
doctorate at Leiden in 1876, and three yeans later 
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became professor of mathematical physics there. 
Witli lecturing at Leiden he has lately combined 
the direction of physical rcsearcli at the Teyler 
Institute in Haarlem. The first volume of his 
collected papers in theoretical phy.sic8 appeared 
( in German ) in 1 907. See Relativity. 
lioren/o. See Medici. 

Lorenzo Marques. See LouRENgo M arques. 

Loreto, an interior department of Peru, watered 
for thouHands of miles by the Maranon and its 
trihutaiies. Area, 288,450 sq. m. ; pop. 200,000. 
The quickest route from the coast to this province, 
which is only some 700 miles distant in a direct 
line, is rouinl the noith coast of South America 
and up the Amazon, a journey of 0600 miles. The 
capital is Iquitos. 

Loretto (properly LoRETO), a city of Italy, 
stands 3 miles from the Adriatic and If) by lail 
SSE. fiom Ancona. It has a loyal palace (designed 
by IJramante), and 7000 inhabitants; Imt is chielly 
noticeable as the site of the sanctuary of the 
Rlesscd Virgin Mary called the tSanfa Casa, or 
Holy House, which is reputc<l to be the house in 
which the Virgin lived in JSa/areth. It wa.s nmacu- 
lously tianslated, first, in 1291, to the neighbour- 
liood of Fiume, thence in 1294 to a wood near 
Kc'cjuiali, and was finally transferred to its 
present site in 1295. Jt was giievously injured 
by lire in 1921. The church of the Hauta Casa 
stands near the centre of the town, before it 
a colossal bronze statue of Pope Si.xtua V. Its 
great cimfial door is surmounted by a splemlid 
bionze statue of the Madonna ; and in the inteiior 
aie thiee bronze doors with has reliefs, repiesent- 
ing the principal events of sciiptiual and ecclesi- 
astical history. The Holy Ilouso itself is a single 
apariment of no gieat size, oiiginally of rude 
material and construction, hut now cased with 
white marble, and exquisitely sculptured, after 
lhajuante’s <lesigns, by Sansovino, Bandinelli, and 
otliei ariists. The subjects of the bas-ielicfs a>e 
taken from the history of the Viigin Mary, Avith 
the (‘xception of thiec on the eastern side, Avhi(;h 
an) devoted to the legend.s of the Holy House 
itself. 'J'he image of the Virgin Avhicli it contains 
is traditiomi-lly believed to have Ixmui carved by 
St liuke. Tlie rest oi the interior of the clmrch is 
rich Avith hn,s udiefs, mosaics (by Domcnichino and 
Cuido Reni), frescoes, y)aintings, and bionze- Avork. 
Cardinal Newman accepted the inilacle of tbetians- 
lation. This shiine is still visited by thousands of 
{(ilgrinis ; once the number averaged 200,000 a year. 

Lorient, a seaport in the French department of 
Moiliihaii, situated on a good bay, 110 miles by 
lail N\V. of Nantes, is a well-built toAvn Avitb 
a deejt and spacious harbour. It AA’as founded 
in loot by the Fieiicli East India Company; but, 
after tlie l uin of tlieir trade by the English toAvards 
the close of the next century, their plant Avas 
acquired by the government, who since 1815 have 
made Lorient the niiiicipal naval shipbuilding-yard 
in France. The ciockyard and ai-senal are conse- 
quently among tlie best and largest in the country, 
and the yilace ranks as a fortress of the second 
class. Ijorient has schools of navigation and 
marine artillery, and an observatory. The inhabi- 
tants are engaged chiefly in shipbuilding and its cog- 
nate trades, and in fishing (especially for sardines). 
Tlic trtide has rapidly increased since the beginning 
of the 20tb century. Pop. (1872 ) 30,928; (1921) 
46,314. Off this port the British fleet under Lord 
Bvidport defeated theFrench under Villavet-Joyeuse 
on 23rd June 1795. 

Lorimer (Fr. lormier, from Lat. I arum, ‘a 
thong’), a maker of bits, spurs, stirrup- irons, metal 
mountings for saddles and bridles, and generally 
of metal parts of horse-furniture. In London the 


lorimors, Avho had previously formed part of another 
guild, Avere incorporated by letters-pateiit in 1712; 
in Scottish burghs they have been com preb ended 
as a brancli of the corporation of Hammermen. 

Lorimer. James, jurist, was born at Aber- 
dalgie, in Perthshire, on 4th November 1818, 
studied at tklinhurgh, Cenova, Bonn, and Berlin, 
Avas called to the Scottish bar in 1846, and in 1862 
appointed professor of I^ublic and International 
Law in the university of Edinburgh, in 1873 he 
took a prineijial share in founding the Institute of 
InternatioTial Law, He died on 13tli Fohniary 
1890. Besides being a busy contributor to the first 
edition of this Eiicyclojja'ciia and to the Edtuburah 
and North British lieirieivs, be Avrolc, from the 
.standpoint of the historico-political school, llaud- 


(1868) ; 'l/isf/fttfrs o/lmr ( 1872 ; 2(1 ed. 1880) ; and 
histitutrs of the Law of Nations ( 188.3-84), besides 
The, Uin cerstties of Seollanci ( 1854) ; Bolitiml Bro- 
(jrcss not necessamly ])einocratir ( 1 857 ) ; and SimJ/rs, 
National arui International ( 1891 ). 

Lorfs ( Loris qrar.ilis), a small lemur of southern 
India and Ceyloii, Avitli very large eyes and slender 
limbs. It ca'tciies birds sleeping on the branches, 
and also eats vegetable food. The larger Slow 
Loris is Ni/rticcbus tardigradns, Avidely distiihuted 
in the East, a shy, mxitunial, arboreal lemur, AAith 
deliheiate and noiseless movements, chatteiiiig 
Avhen angry, Avhi.stling wlien plea.sed, and ever 
hiding its face in its bands. In the sub-family 
Lorisiiia*, AA'hich includes these tAvo types, there 
is anotiicr quabit form, the Afiican Potto ( Pero- 
dicticuh ). 

Lome. See Aroa^t.l and A rg yll ( Hokes of ). 
Lorrain. Lorraine. See C j.audk Lorraine. 

Lorraine was incorporated in the Cernian 
empire in 855, when I/othair 11. , son of the Imu- 
pe.ror Lolhair I., obtained the lands betAveen the 
Scheldt, M(MJse, and Rhine, called ]j(Atharingia, or 
Lorraine (Cer. J^nthi nigen). It at first iiKdudcd 
Alsai^e and Friesland ; but these jirovince.s Avere 
separated from it in 870. About 911 the ruler 
was elevated from the dignity of count to that 
of duke. In 954 Lorraine Avas divided into t-AVo 
ducbie.s. Upper and Lower Lonaine. The latter 
came into the hands of the Dukes of LiaUant 
in the beginning of the 13tli cenlury, and from 
that time Avas known as Brabant. It avhs in- 
cor])oruted in Buiguiidy (q v. ) by Philip the (Jood 
in 1429, and now forms pait of tin* kingdom of 
Belgium, and the piovinces of Biahant and 
Cuelderland in Holland. Upper Lorraine con- 
tinued to be governed by its own dukes till 
1736, Avhen it Avas given to Slariislas, ex-king of 
Poland, and on bis death in 1766 was united to 
France, It Avas afterwards subdivided into the 
dejiartments of Meuse, Moselle, Meuvtbe, and 
Vo.sgcs. The district lying between Metz and 
the Vosges, called German Lorraine, avhs coded 
to Germany in 1871, to France in 1919, See 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

Lorraine, Claude. See Claude Lorraine. 

Lorris,CuiLLAUME de. SeeMEUNG (Jean de). 

Lory, 8- common name for the memlieis of a 
family of parrots, technicallv knoAvn as Triclio- 
glossidse, rigidly confined to the Australian region. 
They are beautiful, gregarious, noisy, quick-flying 
birds, feeding on fruits, and gathering the nectar 
of flowers with their brush like tongues. Among 
the genera ai e Lorius, Trichoglossus, and Eos. The 
name lory is also applied to the genus Eclectus in 
a different family of parrots, and to a South African 
Turaco {Turcanis corythaix ). 
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Los All^cleSy the most populous city of the 
western United States, and capital of Los Angeles 
county, southern California, is 483 miles SE. of 
San iWaneisoo hy the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
It is one of tlie oldest towns in the western states, 
and was alieady a thriving place when the Fran- 
ciscan fathers established a mission there in 1781 ; 
its full name being Pueblo de la Pcina de los 
AnflcU-ff. In 1835-47 it was tlie capital of the 
M(‘xi(‘.an state of California. To-day it possesses 
a handsome opera-house, the university of south- 
ein (California ( Metho<li8t PCpiscopal ), Preshyteriaii 
and (Jatliolic colleges, a Roman Catholic cathedral, 
'i’here are botanic gardens, over twenty parks, 
many fine public buildings, libraries, Indian collec- 
tions, and a crematory. The Spanish popula- 
tion is ra|)idly disaj)pearing. The pop. in 1870 
was only 5728; in 1900, 102,479; in 1920, 576,673. 
Los Angeles is the centre of a great oiango 
and fruit-growing industry, much of the surround- 
ing country being admiiably irrigated for the 
purpose hy artesian wells. l^etrolciim refining, 
meat-packing, machine- making, milling, lumber 
work, railway engineering, and printing are carried 
on, and cimmiatograph films are made; but the 
main interests are the cultivation and export of 
oining'‘s, grapes, and othei' fiuits, as well as the 
inanufju'ture of wine. A great number of invalids 
and others scadciug a line climate resort to Los 
Angeles in the winter. 

Loss or Loess, a loamy deposit of Pleistocene 
age*, abundantly <lev(*loj)ed in the valleys (d the 
liliiiu‘, the Danube, the Rhone, and many of tludr 
irihutaries. It is a pulverulent yellowish-gray or 
brownish loam, homogeneous and non-jdastic, ami 
consists principally <»f clay with small angular 
grains of (|nart/, and extremely minute .scales of 
ini(‘,a, together with a larger or smaller admixture 
of carhoTiate of lime and some iroji oxide. It has 
a tendenev to cl(!av(‘ in vertical planes, and thus 
forms clifls where streams intersect it. 'Plic or- 
ganic remains of the loss consist principally of land- 
sliells of (‘xisting species, but now ami again fresh- 
wat(U” shells are met w’ith. Docasiomdly, also, the 
nunains of man and the J^hdstocene mammals are 
encountered, such as inarnmotii, woolly rhinoceros, 
reindeer, glutton, &c. In some places again are 
found relics of lemming, marmot, jerboa, Ac., and 
other forms which are suggestive of steppe condi- 
tions. ({('ologists are still in some doubt as to the 
u’iyiti <*f the loss. The deposit is of such variable 
thicUnesH (from a few feet up to 100 yards), and 
occurs at such very diflerent levels, that it seems 
prohalde that more than one agency was concerned 
in Its formation. Much of the loss was probably 
tleposited from the flood-waters that escaped from 
the great ice-fields and melting snows of glacial 
times. Some of it again seems to have been the 
result of the weathering and disintegration of pre- 
existing accumulations, and the washing down of 
the disintegrated material hy rain. And it seems 
likely enough that the sujierficial portions of lluvio- 
glacial loams may have been modified to some 
extent by the action of wind. Richthofen, indeed, 
has maintained that the lass is essentially a wind- 
blown accumulation— conclusion he came to from 
a si udy of the los.s of Uhina(q.v., p. 184). This theory, 
however, does not explain many of the phenomena, 
and the general opinion of geologists is in favour 
of the aqueous origin of loss as a whole. The 
Eiiroiiean loss is undoubtedly associated with the 
ghuial deposits of the Continent, and in North 
America, where loss is strongly developed, the 
same relationship obtains. The geologists of the 
United States Geological Survey maintain that the 
lossic accumulations which cover enormous areas 
in the great basin traversed by the MiH.si8sippi and 
its affluents are essentially of fluviatile origm. 


I For a general account of the European I6ss, see J. 
I Geikie, Prehistoric Europe {IHSl), and Address to Qeol. 

, Section, Brit. Assoc., Newcastle Meeting (1889), For 
, American loss, see Sixth A nnual Report, U.S. Oeol. Survey 
(1885). For (.Chinese loss, see Kichthofen’s great work on 
China. See also Black Earth. 

Lost Property. Tn point of law, the finder 
of lost jnopcity is entitled to keep it until the 
owner is found ; hut there are certain circuin- 
.stances in which the keiqung of it will amount to 
larceny. The rub* in England is that, if the finder 
fiml tlic property in such circumstances that he 
either knows the o\\ mn-, or has reasonable grounds 
for believing that lie can he found, then the taking 
of the property with intent to keep it will he lar- 
ceny- jf, foi example, a servant finds a sovereign 
in Inn- iiihsum 's house, and ke(;ps it, that is larceny ; 
so, too, AvhcHi tlui juoinpter on the stage of a 
theatre ju'cked up a £50 note wdiicli had been 
dropp<‘d hy one of the actors. On the other hand, 
if at the time of limling there he no reasonable 
juohahility of ever discovering tin? true owner, then 
there is no lar<*cny, ovou though the finder does 
alt(‘r\var<ls acquire knowledge of or reasonable 
prohaliility of discovering the true ownci. Again, 
there cannot he a conviction if the finder did not 
when he took the goods intend to convert tlieni, or 
if he was under the reasonable impression that the 
owner had ahandoiu'd his right of jiroperty ther ein. 
It has also Ixam deciiled that the mere keeping of 
a lost article, in hopes of getting a r-ewar d for giving 
it up, though the owner he known, does not 
amount to larceny. There is also no obligation on 
the finder of lost ])ro])erty to incni' experrse in 
advertisirrg for the owrun- ; and it is to he borne in 
mind that the r-eal owner is not divested of his pro 
irerty hy the loss, hut can demand it from who.so- 
ever is in possession of it. But lost hills of ex 
change ami notes, if transferred for valuable eon 
sideration wdtliout notice, h(‘<!orn(5 the proiiertv of 
the Ivansferee. Moreover, the loser of a hill or 
note payable to hearer eorrhl not at English com 
inorr law' sue the party liable oitluir on the hill or 
note ibself, or on Lh(‘ indor’seinent, hut hy sec. 69 
of the Rills of Exchange Act, 1882, the court m;iy 
order the drawer to furnish the loser with unother' 
hill of the same tenor if a proper infleniiiit 3 ' he 
gi\en. In Scotlaml, also, the tenor of a lost lull 
may be established by a process foi jiroviiig the 
tenor-. The finder of lost jnojrci ly is not entitled 
to it, where the property consists of gold, silver, 
lAc., hidden in tlie earth, in which case the troasure- 
trove belongs to the crown oi its grantee ; the 
finder must give notice thereof, under a penalty. 
I'lie right to wreck was long in controversy, hut 
now the finder must notify the receiver of w'rcck ; 
if not claimed within a year it falls to the crow n. 

Lost Tribes. See Babylonish Captivity, 
Anglo-.Isuaelite Theouy. 

Lot (anc. Oltis), one of the largest tribnlaiies 
of the Garonne in France, rises in Mont J.ozere, 
a section of the Cevennes, Hows in a generally 
w'e.steni direction, being known at first as the Git, 
through the departments of Lozfere, Aveyroii, liot, 
and Lot-et-Gai'onne, and joins the Garonne from 
the right at Aiguillon, after a course of nearly 
300 miles, nearly two-tlrirds being navigable. 

Lot, a department in the south of France, 
formed out of the old province of Guienne, anil 
comprising the arrondissements of Cahors, Gonr- 
don, and Figeac, is watered by the Dordogne and 
the Lot. Area, 2012 sq. m. ; pop. (1872) 281,404 ; 
(1921) 176,889. The eastern districts are invaded 
by the (Jansses plateaus of the Cevennes. The 
valleys are fertile. M^lieat, maize, tobacco, fruits, 
che.stnuts, and wdne are the more important 
products. Sheep-breeding is largely carried on. 
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Milling, tanning, and the manufacture of woollens 
are the only branches of industry. Capital, Cahors. 
Lot. See Divination, Souths ViitoiLiANyE. 

Lot-et-CiaronilCy a dejiartment in the south- 
west of Fiance, formed out of the old provinces of 
Giiienne and Gascony. It comjnises the arron- 
dissements of Agen, V'illenenve, Marniande, and 
and is watered bj' the (iaronne and its tribu- 
taries, tlie Gers and Lot. Area, 2067 so. m. ; pop. 

( 1841 ) 347,073 ; ( 1921 ) 239,972. The department 
is a rolling plain and extremely fe.rtile, except in 
the south-west, where it is invaded by the Landes 
(q.v.), of which much has been leclaimed liy plant- 
ing juries. 'J’he princijial produets are wheat, maize, 
wine, lieinj), fruits (the plums of Agen are jiartien- 
larly celebrated), tomatoes, tobacco, potatoes, Hax, 
and oil-plants. Fine, cork, and chestnut woods are 
numerous. I^oultry are reared in great numbers 
foi e.vportalion. Manufacturing industry is ex- 
hibited cliielly in metal-works, jiaper-mill.s, woollen 
and cork factories, distilleries, and tanneiie.s. 

Lotiliilll. anciently the whole teiritory between 
the 'I'weed and the Firth of Forth, wdiich, from 547 
a jiortion of Eernicia or of JNorthumbria, w-as not 
finally anne.ved to Scotland till 1018. 'J'lie name 
is now lestric.ted to Haddington, Edinburgh, and 
liinlithgow sliiies, which are called resjiectively 
I’iast, ^ll(l, and West Lothian. See Scotland and 

JloitDKUS. 

Loti. FlHRliK, the jien-name of L()Dis-M.vniH- 
JriJHN ViAiJD, a charming but hardly a great 
writer, who (juickly reached the heart of Fiance, 
and climbed into a chair at the Academy as early 
as 1S91. Lorn in a Huguenot home at Rochefort, 
141 h January 1850, he entered the navy at an early 
agta and wais thus enabliHl to reaj) in Ids voyages 
lonml the woild that haivest of exotic imjuessions 
which was to give him a literary s(,ock -in -trade 
of a (juite iinlividual chaiacter, Lientcnant-de- 
vitisseini by 1881, he w^as a year in disgiace for a too 
liuthful scries of lectures in Figaro on the conduct 
ol the French soldiers at Hm^ in 1883. His first 
w’oik, Azajad^ ( 1879), a series of pictures of life on 
the nosjioius, was weak and spoiled by allectation ; 
Ihe sec'cnd, Lr Manage de Loti (1880), carried the 
inuiginalion captive w-ith all the charm of the coial 
seaN. To 'J'ahit.i and the story of Karahu followed 
Senegal and the story of Fatou-gaze in Lc Mo man 
d'ini Spahi (1881); next with Mon Frdre Yves ( I8S.3 ), 
Brittany and the seas of Southern Eurojie ; and 
again in his mastci piece, PMienr d'TsIandc (1886), 
r.iitiaiiN ami the seas of the frozen North. To the 
siamlard of these two the later works have not 
attaiiicil : J^ropos d’F.ril ( 1887), Madame Chrys- 
anthime (1887), Joputnieries d' Automne, (188*9), 
Le Jlomar d'nu ( 1890), An Maroc, (1890), 

Lc Lirre. de laPiti6 et de Ja, Mart ( 1891 ; Eng. trans. 
by T. 1*. O’Cauinor, 1892), Fantunie d'Orient ( 1892), 
Le Desert (1894), La GaliUe (1895), Uarnnntcho 
(1897), L'Inde sans les Anglais (1903), Madame 
Prune (1905), l^es D^scnchanUcs (1906), La Mort 
de PJrilae (1908), Le Chdteau de la Belle an Bois 
Dorniant (1916). The simjdicity yet intensity of 
his sensuous impressions, the pervading emotional 
Hvmpathy wdth all nature, the tenderiicss nn<l 
elemental melancholy, largely explain the charm 
of I’ierre Loti. Capitaine-de-vaisseau from 1906, 
ho jiai tieijiated in the Great War. He died 10th 
June h923. 

Lotions, or Washes, are remedies, usually 
dilute, of a liquid, but not of an oily nature, which 
are applied to circiimscrihed portions of the surface 
of tlie body. The yellow and black mercurial 
lotions are used generally, particularly the latter, 
in cases of syphilitic origin. The most important 
groups are antiseptic, solutions of corrosive subli- 
mate, carbolic acid, boracic acid, &c ; sedative, 


containing opium, belladonna, acetate of lead, &c.; 
stimulating, containing capsicum, sulphur, chloride 
or sulphate of zinc, &c. 

Loto'phag^i (Gr. ‘lotus-eaters’ ), a name applied 
by the ancients to a peaceful aiid hospitable jieojde 
inhabiting a district of Cyienaica, on the north 
coast of Africa, and much dejiending for their sub- 
sistence on the fruit of the lotus-tiee, from wdiich 
Uiey also made wdne. According to Homer, they 
received Odysseus hosjiitahly, and tlie lotus-fruit 
made his couijiatriols lose all desire to return 
home. This hajijiy languor was luijipily exjiressed 
by Tennyson in ‘The Lotus-eaters,’ 

Lotos. See Lotoi’HAgi, Iaititr. 

LotsHilier^, in the Bereneso Obeiland, was 
pierced in 1906-1] by a tunnel 9) miles long, a 
nortliein outlet to the Siiiqdoii triiHic, winch con- 
nects the Swiss railway .‘-ysiem with the L'lencb. 

Lottery, See Gaming. 

Lotto. Lorenzo, jniinter, was born about 1480 
in Venice, and dieil alioiit 1556 in Loretto, where 
he was latterly sujipoited by the Santa Casa, on 
wliicli he had liestowed bis jnopetty. lie jiaiiitcd 
mainly leligious and allegoiical subjects. See 
monograph by Beienson (London, 1895). 

Lotus. The name l^otos ( Lat. Loins) w'as given 
by the Gieeks to a nmnber of did'erent jilants whose 
fruit was used for food. One of the most nolulile 
of these is the Zi-.yphus Ijotus of the noitli of 
.Africa and the soutli of Europe, a shrub belonging 
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to the natural order Rhamneae (see Jujinnc). — The 
fruit of the Diospyros Lotus, or Dale Plum (q.v.), 
is tlio Eurojieaii Lote. — d'he name lotus was also 
given to several beautiful species of AVater-lily 
(q.v.), especially to tlie Blue AVater-lily {Nymphaa 
stellata) &in\ the Egyptian Water-lily (A'. J.ofus), 
which grow in stagnant and slowly running water 
in tlie south of Asia and nortli of Africa. The 
Nymplava Lotus grows in the Nile and adjacent 
rivulets, and has a large white flower. The root 
is eaten by the people w ho live near the lake Man 
zalch. The livulets near Damietta abound with 
this flower, which rises 2 feet above the water. It 
was the rose of ancient Egypt, the favourite flower 
of the country, and w'as often made into wreaths 
or garlands, placed on the foreheads of women, or 
held in their hands, and smelt for its fragrance. 
It frequently ajipears in the hieroglyplis, wbere it 
represents the Ujiper Country or Sontliem Egypt, 
and capitals of columns, prows of boats, and heads 
of staves were ofteif fa.sbioned in its shape. In 
mythology it was the emblem of Nefer-Tum ; 
Harpocrates is seated upon it; and there w'as a 
mystical lotus of the sun. The lotus of Chinese 
and Hindu mythology is the Nelumbo (q.v.). — By 
botanists the name Lotus has been appropriated to 
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a genus of the order Legnniinoste, consisting of 
some 80 specitis, natives of tlie temperate regions 
of the eastein liemi.sphero. One of the Ihitisli 
species is the liird’s-foot Trefoil [Lotus cormcuiatits), 
whose yellow or orange-coloured lloweis are familiar 
on the sandy soils of golf-links and elsewhere. 

Lotze, iiUDOLF Hkiimann, philosopher, was 
bmn at Bautzen in Saxony, on 21st May 1817, 
studied both medicine and })hilosophy at Lei}>zig, 
was appointed piofessor of the latter subject at 
the same university in 1S12 and at Gottingen in 
1844; in 1881 he moved to Berlin, but died on 
1st thily of that year. It was as a physiologist 
that he first attracted notice by his articles 
contributed to Wagner's llandivorterbuch der 
FhusioJogie. In these he combateil the then 
accepted doctrine of vitalism or a specific ‘ Lebens- 
kraft, and argued for a thorough going mechanical 
treatment of the phenomena of life. The same 
views were expressed in his dcncrcd Physiology of 
Bodily Jjtfc (IS.-)] ), and led many to rank him willi 
the materialistic thinkers of the day, though his 
r«'al yihilo.sophical position, to Mhich he rmnained 
constant through life, had been already expressed 
in his Mefapltysik, publislicd in 1841. The most 
comjueheiisive statement of his views on natuie 
and man is contaiiuid in his Microcostnns (3 voks, 
I8r)()-<i4). Ily this ‘attempt at an anthiopology,’ 
in which he invokes the example of lleider, he is 
most widely known. Its attractive .style and the 
seini-pojiular character of some of its disiyuisition.s 
have contiibuted to make it lead beyond the 
schools. A moie systmnatic ]»re8entation of his 
thought was cut short by death. Only two of the 
three promised volumes appeared, the liist on l.og^c 
(1874), and the second on Metaphysics in 

addition to the woiks named, his Medirinisrhe 
Psychologic (1852) and his Gcschichte dcr ACsthet tk 
iu l)eutsch1(i)id (1808) deserve mention. Philo- 
sophically, Ijotze comes of the lineage of Leibniz 
and Herbal he starts, that is to say, from the 
standpoint of individualism or monadisni. Hut he 
has also been ])owcrfully influenced by Henel and 
the German idealists, and he rounds oil his indi- 
vidualism Avith the do(!trine of one infinite real 
Being, within which individuals act and live. He 
consideis this the only su])position which can 
explain the action of individual things upon one 
another. Lotze carries on, however, a constant 
polemic against what he consideis the exclu.sively 
intellectual and abstract character of Hegelianism, 
and his own philosojihy may be treated as in great 
part a justiheation and reassertion of feeling — in 
other words, of the demands nnule by man’s 
ethical, {esthetic,, and religious instincts. His 
other ])olemic is against the so called .scientific 
yihilosophy of the age. While con<;eding to 
mechanism its fullest rights in the explan.ation of 
events, Lotze every wheie in.sists tluit mechani.sm 
give.s only, as it were, the scaffolding of existence, 
jind that the meaning of the universe can only be 
read in the liglit of the Highest Good. Mechanism 
must be regarded philo.soyihically as the instrument 
of purpose. Lot.zifs doctrine is therefore a teleo- 
logical ideali.sni, largely based on ethical considera- 
tions. His distinction, however, is not that of a 
systematic thinker, and he combiits the deductive 
temhmey of hi.s prede(!ossors. See books by H. 
Jones (1895), Falckenbeig (1901 et seq.), Sehoen 
(1902), K. K. Thomas (1922). 

Loilbet* Emilk, born in 1838 at Marsanne 
(Drome), was French president in 1899-1906, the 
period of the Dreyfus affair, the Algeciras con- 
ference, and the breach between church and state. 

London, Giheon Eknst, P’reiiikkr von (1716- 
90), Austrian generalissimo, was born at Tootzen, 
m Livonia, whither his ancestor had migrated from 


Ayrshire in the 14th century. In 1732 he entered 
the Russian .service, but ten years later exchanged 
into that of Austria, soon afterwards marrying and 
turning Catholic. In the Si'ven Years’ War he 
won the tiile of Freiherr (Baron) at Hochkirch 
(1758) ; at Kuner.sdorf ( 1759) he turned defeat into 
victory ; and his loss of the battle of Liegnitz ( 1760) 
wa.s clue mainly to Lacy and Daun. A.s field- 
marshal ho commanded in the war of the Bavarian 
Succe.ssion ( 1778), and against the Turks (1788-89), 
capturing Belgrade and Scmendiia. See Life by 
Malleson (1884), 

London, John Claudius (1783-1843), born 
at (^‘imbiisl.'ing, became a gardener, and from 1803 
published, with an ardour that neillun- ill-health 
nor poveity could abate, a long series of books on 
forestiy, gaidening, and botany, mostly of ])Oj)ular 
cliai jict(“r. His Arhorcium, et Frnticeiinn liritan- 
mcmii (8 vols. 1838), a very full account of the 
tree.s and .shrubs, indigenous or introduced, growing 
in the open air in Britain, involved him in money 
di 111 cnl ties. 

LoiliXllboroi1g(ll, a municipal boiongh, iucor- 
poratcMl in 1888, of Leicester.shire, 11 miles NNW. 
of Leicester. The Decorated parish chuicb dates 
from the 14th century, but has a Perpendicular 
tower. Tlu‘ gruTnrn{ir-.scbool wjis founded in 1495, 
the girls’ giammai -.school in 1849, and a tice liluaiy 
in 1885. Hosiery is tlie sfa])le manufacture; and 
bell-founding was introduced in 1840, the gr<*at 
Bell (q.v.) of 8t Paul’s being ca.st here in 1881. 
A bell-low'er w'as ereeloil as a war memorial ( 1923). 
Other industries are dyeing, hriek-making, and the 
manuhudure of imiehineiy. Tliere is an active 
trade in coal. Jolm Howe and (Jhivcland were 
mitivi's, ami Wedderhnrn took hence his title Lord 
Lough horongh. 

LoiljU’lirra', a mark<d-lown in (^)nn^v G.'iJway, 
hejiutilnlly situ;ite<] on a litih; fresh-wjicer lake, 17 
miles SW. of B;i,IIinash>c. It has luins of a e;isMe 
and Oairnelite monasteiy, both dating from about 
1300. Poj). 24 (K). 

Louis 1. of Bavaria. See Bavaiha. 

Louis I\., or S’l' Lolls, king of Pianee, 
h(‘iii {it Pojssy, April 2.), 1215, Mieeeedc'd his 

l{ither, iamis A'] l].. m 1226. Ills mothei , Blanche 
of ('.astih', a w'oman id' gn'jif talent and sincere 
))iety, was regent during his minority, and Ix'siowed 
on him a strictly religions education, which m.'ileri- 
ally inlhicnc(Ml his charactci and policy. When 
Louis .'it (.‘lined his imijority lu' heeanie iii\'oI\<'d in 
a wair with Ileiiiy HI. of Enghuid, and by his 
vicdoiies compelled the English king to ack'now'- 
ledgc French suzei.iintv in Guieiine. During a 
dang(‘rous illness he made ir vow' that, if lie 
recovered, he would go in person as a ciusader, 
and atwordingly, having appointed his mother 
regent, he sailed in August 1248, with 40,000 men 
to Cyprus, wdience, in the following spring, he ])ro- 
cee<led to Egypt, thinking by the comjuest of that 
country to open the way to Palestine. He took 
Damietta, but w'{is aft.erw'.irds defeated ami taken 
pri.soner by the Mobiimniedans. A ransom of 
KK),000 marks of silver procured bis release on 
Miiy 7, 1250, Avith the remn.'int (6000 men) of his 
army. He pro<'e(‘ded by se.'i to Acre, and lemiiined 
in Piilesiine till the death of his mother ( Noi'cm her 
1252) compelled his return to France. 1 Living a 
large number of blood relations among tbe^ dukes 
and counts of France, lie used these to stiongtlien 
the ‘legitimist’ loyalty to his bouse, determined 
by the Pragm.atic Sanction the relation of the 
French Church to the ])ope, founded the theological 
college in Paris famous under the name of ‘ La 
Sorbonne,' gave France a new judicial organisa- 
tion by setting up in the provinces royal courts of 
justice or parliaments, which superseded the juris- 
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diction of the ‘lord of the iiiaiior,’ and gradually 
gave rise to the noblesse de robe, from amongat whicli 
the kings recruited tlieir civil servants. A code of 
laws WJI.S hiought into use, kno^ii as the l^tahlisse- 
ments de St Louis. Louis eniharked on a new 
crusade, July 1, 1270, and proceeded to Tunis ; 
but a pestilence hreaking out in the French camp 
carried off the greater part of the army and 
the king himself. lie died August 2.5, 1270; and 
his son, Philip III., was glad to make peace and 
return to France. Po])e lioniface VllT. canonised 
him in ]2!)7. See the de St Louis hy Joinville 
(q.v. ), Louis’s fiiend, Wallon’-s Life of him (4th ed. 
IH!).*! ), P('rry ’s (1901 ), and Miss W. 8. Knox’s ( 1909). 

Louis XI., king of France, the eldest son of 
Chailes V^ll. , hoin at Bonrg(!s, July .‘1, 142.'!, was 
from his h<jyh()od tmiinentlv evn<d, tyiannical, and 

r ierlidious. He jnad(^ uiisuecessful ai.temj)ts against 
lis fatJioi's thi'one, was comjxdled to llee to 
lirahani, and sought the j)roti'ction of Philip the 
(lood, l)uk(^ of Ihirgundy, with whom he remaine<l 
till his father's death in 1401, when he .sueeee«l(«l 
to the Clown. Tlie s('vere measures whi<‘h he 
imm('dia(el_\ ado])t(!d against the great vassals led 
to a coalition against him, at the heail of which 
wcK^ the gr(‘at Houses of IJurgiindy and Ihitt'Cny. 
Louis owe<l his success more to his artful policy 
than to aims; and, the war threatening to ni<uik 
out anew, he invited (diaries the Bold, Duke 
of Burguii(l\ . to a friendly conference at Peronne 
in ()(do’..cr 140s, His agents meanwhile had stirred 
up the jieople of Licg(‘ to revolt against the duke, 
in return for which <lced Charles made him a 
piisorn'r, and compelled him to associate in the 
jmnishment of Liege. Full of nvsmitment, Ltmis 
then stiired up against, (diailes the Fhnnish t.owns 
and the Swiss rcjuihlics. It became from that 
tinn* a piact ice with French kings to have Swiss 
mercenaries in their pay. 'I’he Swiss defeated 
(diailes twice, and killed him in a last battle 
(1477). I.ioui.s then claiiimd Burgundy as a vacant 
Frencli (ief, but was jnevented from gaining 
possession of tdiailes's Flemish lamls by the 
marriage of Mary, the rightful heir, to Maximilian 
of Austria. 'I'he troops of the latter defeated the 
F’reiich at. (ininegate (1479), but tlie waj wa.s 
retK'wed on the diuith of Mary, A ])eace was cou- 
clud(Ml at Aims, December 2o, 1482, by which the 
counties of Burgundy .and Artois were iiamled over 
to Fiance. Louis was also snece.s.sful— aft(*r the 
use of means far from honourable — in annexing 
Provence to the crown as a lap.scd lief. In order 
to weaken his feudal vassals he greatly increas(*d 
the power and number of parliaments, an institu- 
tion agreeable to the towns and (.o tlm mhldle class, 
and to which he began to grant a voice in matters 
of state. His favourite residence was the chfiteau 
of Plcfisis-lez-Tonrs, close to Toms. Hi.s chief ad- 
visers and favourites were Olivier le Dain, originally 
a biirbcr, but made a count ; Tristan I’Hcrmito, anil 
Cardinal Baluo. He spent the latter yeais of hi.s 
reigoi in great misery, in excessive horror of <leath, 
which sujterstitious and ascetic practices failed to 
allay. He died at Plessis-lez-Tours, Aiigu.st 30, 
148.3. He i.s said to have been the autlior of part of 
A. (le la Sale’s Les cent Nouvellcs nonuelUs, a sort 
of imitation of the Decameron, and of the Hosier des 
Guerres, a book of instruction for his son. He 
founded three universities. 

See the M^moirea of Philippe de Cotnines (q.v.) ; the 
Letfrea (ed. Vaesen and Charavay, 1883-1909); works 
byLegeay (1874), Willert (English, 187(>), P.net (2d ed. 
1889), and Hare (1907). Quentin Ditrirard gives a 
brilliant caricature, 'the play Louis XI. is by Delavigno, 

Louis XIII., king of France, son of Henry IV. 
and Marie de’ Medici, born at Fontainebleau, 27th 
September 1601, succeeded to the thione on the 


assas-sination of his father, 14th May 1610, his mother 
being called to the regency hy an edict of the 
parliament of Paris, which had ac(jiiired a right to 
H]a*ak in the name of all the others. She entered 
into close alliance with Spain and the pope, and 
betrothed the king to Anno of Austria, daughter of 
Philip III. of Sjiain, ujion which the Huguenots 
took up arms ; Iml peace was ('(mcludeil at St 
Me.nehonld on .5th May 1614, The king, who was 
now declared of age, coniirnied the Edict of 
Nantes, and in the .same year tlic h’rencb fjtats 
LV'/uyu/ar - consisting of members of the clergy', 
tli(.‘ nobility', and tin' middle classes, a body more 
ancient than the parliaiiKuits, and in whicli the 
hounjrot.'tie .sided with tln^ kings — wcr(> .summoned 
for the last time, as the events jiroved, till the 
reign of Louis XVL, for this constitutional 
chamber showed itsi'lf powcib'ss to agree upon and 
follow out a jiolicy. The restoration of (Jatholic 
church -rights in Ik'arn led to the religious 
war, in which the Protestants lost almost all 
tireir jilaees of security, and wliich emled in 
1622. After the death of De Ltryrn^s, irr 1624, 
Ki<4ic)ieu, afterwards (’avdiital ami Duke, be- 
cartte the chief miirislcr of Jiouis. His powcnful 
mind obtaiit(»<l conrplete contiol o\(n’ that of the 
weak king, and bis jioliey effected that increase of 
monarcitieal ])o\\ei, at (be expense of Protestairts, 
nobles, anil jrailiarnents, wbieli nuic.lred its coir- 
suniirration in the reign of Louis XIV. The over- 
throw of the Huguenots was coni])l(*ted by the 
cairture of Kochelle, 2()th (Ictober 1628, at the 
siege of which tin; king took part in person. 
Biclrelieir now led Lorris to take part in the Thii’ty 
Years’ War-, openly sui>poi tirrg (lirslavus Adolplm's 
arrd the Dutch against tm>, Spaniards and Austrians. 
The lal.t(;r years ot Louis’s leign Avme signalised by 
the getting possession of Alsac(' and of Boii.s.sillon, 
a(‘(|uisiiions which wm-e eonlirmed in tlu^ following 
reign. Janiis died 14th May 164.3. L' rider- his 
r-(*ign was prepared tin* ireriod of Fr-tmeh ascendency 
in Eniope. 11 is (preen, after twenty'-thiee y(‘ai"s 
of ruart i(‘(l life, bore a son in 1638, wlio succeeded 
to the throne as Louis XIV. ; arrd in 1640 a second 
son, Idiilip, Duke of Orleans, the ancestor of the 
prt‘sent House of Orleans. 

See Makits de’ Medici, Richelieu ; and works by 
Bazin (new ed. 4 vols. 1846), Topin (1876), Zeller (1879), 
Batilt'ol (1907-10), K. A. Patmore (1909). 

Louis XIV.. king of France, born at St Oer- 
ntaiii-en Laye, I6tb September 1638, succeeded bis 
father, Louis XIIL, in 1643. His mother-, Anne 
of Austria, became regent, and Mazaiin (cj.v. ) her 
minister-. During the king’s minority the dis- 
contented nobles, encouraged by Strain, sought to 
shake off the authority of tire crown, and the civil 
wars of the Fronde (q.v.) arose. Peace was con- 
cluded in 1659 ; and in the following year Louis 
married the Infanta Maria Theresa, a princess 
possessing neitiier beauty nor other attractive 
qualities. Little was expected from the young 
king ; his education had been m^glectcd, arid hi.s 
conduct was dissolute ; but on Mazarin’s dcatli in 
1661 he suddenly assumed the reins of government, 
and from tliat time forth can'ied into efl'ect with 
rare energy a political theory of pure despotism. 
His alleged saying, ‘L’('itat e’est moi’(‘I am the 
state’), expressirs the jrrinciple to wliicli everything 
was accommodated. He had a cool and clear 
head, with much dignity and amenity of manners, 
great activity, and indomitable perseverance. 
The distress caused by the religious war-s had 
created throughout France a longing for repose, 
which was favourable to his assumption of absolute 
poM'er. He was ably supported by his ministers. 
Manufactures began to iToui-ish under the royal 
protection. The fine cloths of Louviers, Ahheville, 
and Sedan, the tapestries of the Gobelins, the 
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carpets of La Savonnerie, and the silks of Tours 
an(f Lyons acquired a wide celebrity. The M’onder- 
fnl talents of C/olhert (q. v.) restored prosperity to 
the ruined finances of tlie country, and provided the 
means for war ; whilst Louvois (q.v.) applied these 
means in raising? and sending to the fiehl armies 
more thoroughly equipped and disciplined than any 
others of that age. 

< )n the death of Philip IV. of Spain Louis, as his 
son in-law, set up a claim to part of the Spanish 
Xetherlands ; and in 1667, accompanied hy Turenne 
(q.v\), lie crossed the frontier with a powerful 
army, took many places, and made himself master 
of tkat ]>art of inamhn-s since known as French 
Flanders, and of the whole of Franchc Cotnt6. 1’he 
(n.ple alli(inre-—\iVii'wv‘AM\ England, the States- 
gencral of Holland, and Sweden arrested his 
career of conquest. Idie treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1668) forced him to surreiKier Franche (kmitc. 
He vowed revenge against the States-general, 
strengthened himself hy German alliances, and 
purchased with money tin* friendshij) oftdiarle.s II. 
of Fhigland. He K(ii/e<l Lorraine in 1670; and in 
May 1672 again entered the Netherlands with 
(yonde ami Turenne, conquered half tlie country in 
six weeks, and h;ft the I)uk(‘ of Luxenihourg to lay 
it waste. The StateH-geneial formed an alliance 
Avith Spain and with the em}>eror, hut Louis made 
himself master of ten cities of the enqure in Alsace, 
and in the spring of 1674 took the field with three 
great armies, of which he commanded one in 
person, Condo another, and Turenne a thiid. 
V'ictory attended his arms ; and, notwithstanding 
the death of Turenne and the retirement of the 
Prince of (.’onde from active service, he continued 
in sahsecjuent years, along with his brother, the 
Duke of Orleans, to extend his con(|uesta in the 
Netherlands, where, by his orders, and according 
to the ruthless ])o!icy of Louvois, the country Avas 
fearfully desolated. Tlie peace of Nimeguen in 
1678 left him in possession of fortrc.sses in the 
Spanish Netherlands and of Framdie Comte. He 
now established Chambrcs de licumoti in Metz, 
Breisach, and Besaiicon, packed courts of hiAv, in 
Avhich his own Avill Avas supreme, and which con- 
fiscated to him, as feudal superior in right of his 
conquests, territories A\hich he Avisheil to acquire, 
.s(*ignories l»elonging to the Elector Palatine, .the 
Elector of 'rreves, and others. He also, on 
doth S(!ptemher 1681, made a sudden and succes-sful 
attack on Strashurg, a free German city, the 
poss(ission and fortification of Avhich added greatly 
to his poAver on tin; Rhine. The accjuisition thus 
made a treaty in 1684 confirmed to him. 

Louis had now rea(;hed the zenith of his career. 
All Europe feared him ; his oavu nation had been 
brought by tyranny, skilful maiiagcunent, and 
inilitary glory to regard him with Asiatic humility, 
admiring and obeying ; all remnants of political 
independenc(‘ had been sAvept aAvay ; no Assemblies 
of the States or of the Notables were held ; the 
nobles had lost both the desire and the ability to 
assert political ]mAver ; the municipal corporations 
no longer exercisi>d any right of election, but 
received apjiointments of officials from the court; the 
provinces Avere governed l)y intendantSy Avho were 
immediately responsible to the ministers, and they 
to the king, avIio Avas his own prime-minister. 
Even the courts of justice yielded to the absolnt/C 
Bwa}'^ of the monarch, who interfered at pleasure 
Avith the ordinary course of laAv, by tbe appoint 
ment of commissions, or withdrew ofi'enders from 
the jurisdiction of the courts by Lettres de Cachet 
(q.v. ), of which he issued about 9000inthecour.se 
of his reign. He asserted a right' to dispose at his 

f ileasure of all properties within the boundaries of 
lis realm, and took credit to himself for gracious 
moderation in exercising it sparingly. The court 


Avas the very heart of the political and national life 
of France, and there the utmost splendour avhs 
maintained ; and a system of etiquette wa.s estab- 
lished Avhich Avas a sort of peipetual Avorship of 
the king. 

It Avas a serious thing for France and the Avorld 
Avhen Louis fell under the control of his mrstress, 
Madame de Maintenon (q.v.), whom he married 
in a Ijalf-private manner in 168r), and Avho was 
herself governed by the Jesuits. One of the 
fii*st ellects of this change was the adoption of 
severe iiioasures against the Protestants. When it 
Avas falsely reported to Louis that his troops had 
dragooned all heretics into conversion, he revokt'd 
the Edict of Nantes in 1685, and then ensued a 
bloody per.s<‘cution ; Avhilst more than half a 
million of the best and most industrious of the 
iidiabitants of France fled, carrying their skill and 
industry to other lands. Yet Louis was by no 
means Avilling to yield too much ])ower to the pope ; 
and, quarrelling Avith him concerning the revenues 
of vacant bishoprics, be convened a council of 
French clergy, Avliudi declared the papal ])ower to 
extend only to matters of faith, and even in these 
to be d(‘pendent upon the decua's of c.ouncils. 

The Elector of th(5 Pahitinate having died in 
May 1685, and left his sister, tbe Duchess of 
Orleans, heiress of his movable projterty, L(mis 
claimed for her also all the allodial lands ; and 
from this and other causes arose a neAv European 
Avar. A French army invaded the Palatinate, 
Baden, Wurtemberg, and Triivc's in 1688. In 1689 
the LoAA'er Palatinate ami neighbouring regions 
Avere laid Avaste by fire and sword. This at rocious 
proceeding led to a ncAV coalition against France. 
Succe.ss for a time, attended th(> I'l’cnch arms, par- 
ticularly in Savoy and at the battle of Steinkerk. 
Reverse's, however, ensued ; the Avar Avas waged for 
years on a gieat scale, and with various success ; 
and after the French, under Luxembourg, had 
gained, in 1693, the battle of Neervvimhm, it Avas 
fouml that the means of Avaging Avar Avere vcjy 
much exhausted, and Louis (concluded the pt*ace 
of RysAvick on 20th Se})tember 1697. 'I'he navy 
destroyed, the linances grievously (unbarnvssed, the 
people suffering from Avant of food, and discontent 
la‘comiiig deej) and general, Louis placed the Count 
D’Argenson at the head of the police, and estab- 
lished an unparalleled syst(‘m of esj)ionage for the 
m.aintenance of his OAvn di'spotism. The po\v(!r of 
Madame de Maintenon and her clericjil adviseis 
became more and more absolute at the court, Avhere 
scandals of every kind increased. 

When the death of Charles 11. of Spain took 
place, on Ist November 1700, it Avas found that 
Louis had obtained his signature to a will by Avliich 
be left all his dominions to one of the grandsons 
of bis sister, Avho had been Louis’s queen. Louis 
supported to the utmost the claim of his grandson 
(IMiilip V.), Avhilst the Emperor Leo|»old supported 
that of bis son, afterAvarifs the Emperor (diaries 
VI. But tbe jiower of France was now Aveakened, 
and the Avar had to be maintained both on the side 
of the Netherlands and of Italy. One bloody 
defeat folloAved another ; Marlborough Avas victori- 
ous in the Loav Countries, and Prinqe Eugene in 
Italy ; whilst the forces of Louis Avere divided and 
weakened by the emiiloyment of large bodies of 
troops against the Camisards in the Cdvennes, for 
tlie extinction of the hist relics of Protestantism. 
On the 11th April 1713 peace Avas conclAded at 
Utrecht, the French piince obtaining the Spanish 
throne, but FTance sacrificing valuable colonies. 
A terrible fermentation now prevailed in France, 
and tbe country Avas almost conqiletely ruined ; 
but the monarch maintained to the last an unbend- 
ing despotism. He died, after a short illness, 1st 
September 1716. He was succeeded by Ids great- 
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grandson, Louis XV. His son, the dauphin, his 
eldest grandson, and his great-grandson had died 
in 1711-12. Louis had a number of natural chil- 
dren, and he had legitimised those of whom Madame 
de Montespan was the mother ; but the Paris 
parliament, which ma<le no objection to recording 
the edict when required by him, made as little 
objection to annulling it when required by the 
next government. iTie ‘works* of Louis XIV. 
(6 vols. Paris, 1806), containing his Instructions 
for his sons, and many letters, afford important 
information as to his character and the history of 
his reign. The reign of Louis XIV. is regarded as 
the Augustan age of French literature and art, 
in wliiiih France produced poets like Corneille and 
Racine in tragedy, or Moliere in comedy, satirists 
like lloileau, or church orators and divines like 
liosHuet, F6nelon, Rourdaloue, and Massillon. 

See Voltaire’s SiPcle de Lonia XIV. (1740); Saint- 
Siition (178S); Lavisse’s Hiatoirc de France (vii.-viii. 
1908); The Vumhruhje Modern History {v. 1908); and 
work.s by Gaillardin (G vols. 1871-7G), Cosnac (8 vols. 
1874-81), Choruel (4 vols. 1878-80), Michelet (3d ed. 
187.5), Micliuud (1882-8.S), Chotard (18iK)), Du Cause de 
Xa/Aillo (1899), Pardoe (188G), Hassall ( 1895). 

Louis XV., king of Frances, the great grandson 
of Loui.s XIV., born at Veisailles, 15th Fcluuary 
1710, succeeded to the throne 1st Se]>ternher 171,5. 
The Duke of Orleans, as first prince of the blood, 
was regent dining the minority of the king, who.se 
eilucation was enti listed to Marshal Villeroi ami 
Cardinal Fhuiry. The regent and the country 
hecame incomprehensihly infatuated with the 
financial scliemes of the Scotsman Law (q.v.). 
All available cafiital was drawn away from agri- 
culture and trade, pocketed by the financial cliques, 
tli<‘ court, and the stale, whose debt was thereliy 
Kuhslantially reduced, and worthIe.ss paper-money 
issued instead, Kvery kind of indulgence in luxury 
and vice accompanied in high place.s this (inanciiil 
insanity. Wlien Louis was fifteen years of age he 
married Maria Loszczynska, daughier of Stanislas, 
the dethroned king of Poland. At the death of 
the regent and of his shameless prime-minister 
Cardinal Dubois, kouis reigned personally, and put 
at the head of affairs his old, wise, and prudent 
teacher Cardinal Fleury, who rejiaireil somewhat 
the economic disasters of his j)redece.s,sors, and .set 
liis face against a warlike policy. 

Louis having become involved in the war of ♦^he 
Polisli Succession through his father-in-law, the 
duchy of Lorraine was without much fighting 
obtained for the latter, and for the French crown 
after him. When the war of the Austrian succes- 
sion broke out (1740) Cardinal Fleury was averse 
to burdening the state with fie.sh debt and new 
military charges in support of the claims of the 
prince-elector of Bavaria to the imperial crown. 
Louis was then falling under the influence of a 
number of voluptuous and immoral noblemen, who 
set up a barrier between him and his wife, and 
delivered him into the hands of vice. Fleury lost 
ground ; the government became a toy for ambi- 
tious courtiers and dissolute women, in the satis- 
faction of wliose vanity war was declared against 
Austria. After a course of easy conquest in 1741 
the French were badly beaten in 1742 : regret and 
worry brougdit Fleurv to the grave in tlie next 
year. But in the following years France, in alli- 
ance with Frederick the Great of Prussia, was 
repeat 4 ?dly victorious on land, at Fontenoy ( 1745), 
for instance, where Louis delighted his latest 
mistress with the flight of English, Dutch, and 
Austrian troops, though on the sea the English 
put an end to the French navy and seafaring trade. 
Wlien peace was signed at A'ix-la-Chapelle France 
had nothing to show save the ruinous disorganisa- 
tion of her finances. 


The king now sank completely under the control 
of Madame de Pompadour, who was both concubine 
and jnocuress, and to whom he gave notes on the 
treasury for enormous sums, amounting in all to 
hundreds of millions of livres. War broke out 
again with Britain concerning the boundaries of 
Acadia (Nova Scotia), and was for some time 
])rosecuted with considerable vigour. In 17.56 an 
extraordinary alliance was formed lietweeii France 
and Austria, contrary to the policy of ages, and ' 
cliielly through the influence of Madame de Pom- 
padour. Directed against Prussia as a threatening 
Protestant power, tliis alliance had no other result 
than Frederick the Great s comjiloto victory over 
the French at Rosshach. The state of the finances, 
the disjiiiited condition of the army, and the out- 
cry of the distressed jieoole were not suflici(*nt to 
induce the king to maive peace ; hut, governed 
by his mistress, he obst inately persevered in Avar, 
even after tlie tenilile defeat of Minden in 
1759; Avhilst the British comiuered almost all 
the French colonies both in the East and West 
Indies, with (Vipe Breton and Canada. A peace 
most humiliating to France was at last comilmled 
in 1763. 

Louis, although indifferent to the ruin of his 
people, and to everything hut Ids own vile ideasures, 
was reluctantly compelled to tak(j part in the con- 
test hetAveen the Paris jiarliament and the Jesuits 
(q.A'. ), the result of which was the suj)pres,sion 
or the order in 1764. The jiailiament, miiholdened 
by siicc(‘HS in this contest, now attempted to 
limit the power of the crown by refusing to 
register edicts of taxation ; hut tlie king main- 
tained his own ah.solute and siqireme authority, 
thanks to the indifference Avith Avhich the peoiile 
and the ndddle class viewed the privileges of (he 
noUesse de rohe. The Due de CJmiseul Avas now 
displaced from ofliiie, a new mistress, Madame, du 
Barry, having come into the place of Madame 
de Pompadour ; and a ministry was formed under 
the Duke d’Aiguillon, every member of Avldch Avas 
an enemy of the jiarliaments ami abjectly immoral. 
The councillors of the parliament of Paris were 
removisl from their offices, and lianislied Avitli great 
indignity ; an interim parliament was a[q)ointed 
(January 1771), which duly obeyed the eourt. 
The princes of the blood })rotested against this 
arbitrary act, Avhich left them without any means 
of appeal against the royal Avill. The king, Avhen 
told of the ruin of the country and the misery and 
discontmit of the people, only remarked that the 
monarchy w'oiild last as long as his life, and con- 
tinued his course of sensual pleasures and trifling 
{iinusements. ITo boasted of being the best cook 
in France, and was much goatilied when the 
courtiers ate eagerly of the dishes Avhicli he had 
prepared. Ilis gifts to Madame du Barry, not- 
withstanding the eraharrassment of the finanees, 
in five years amounted to 180 millions of livres. 
At la.st Louis, Avhose constitution Avas already 
shattered from the effects of a life of vic(‘, Ava.s 
seized with smallpox, and on 10th May 1774 ho 
died in abject misery, so far from being regretted 
that liis funeral Avas a .sort of jmfmlar fcs(J\ al, and 
was celebrated Avith pasquils ami merry ballads. 
Such Avas the end of Louis ‘ le Bien-aime. ’ 

See Voltjiire’s SiHlc de Louis XV. (17G8-7()); workg 
by Toc<|ueville (2d ed. 1847), Bonhomnie (1873), Broglie 
(Eng. trana. 1879), Vaudal (1882), Perkm.s (1897), Wnd- 
dington (1897), Iinbert de Samt-Aiuand (1887-95), 
Haggard (lUOG). 

Louis XVI.^ king of France, horn 2,3d August 
1754, Ava.s the third son of the dauphin, Louis, only 
son of Louis XV. He aauis styled Due de Berri 
until, by the death of Jiis fatlier and his elder 
brothers, he became dauphin. He had a vigorous 
frame, Avas fond of hunting and manly exercises, 
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took great nleasnre in making, lockn and sucli 
mechanical labouiK, and shovvtid an aptitude for 
geometry Init none for political science. Jn the 
midst oiF the most corrupt of courts lie giew uj) 
temperate, honest, and moral. He was married on 
lOtli May J770 to Marie Antoinette, the youngest 
dangliterof the l^ni])) ess Maria Theresa. 

W'lirn bonis asca'iided the throne ( 1774) the public 
ticasury was empty, the state burdened with a 
debt of 4()()() millions of livres, all horrowing credit 
was exhausted, tlie people wt'Hi erushe<l under the 
weight of taxes, and alt respect had g»>ne from 
king, court, ('burch, and governing classes. Per- 
sonally full of good-will, h(! failed to restrain the 
exce.s.ses of liis brotliers and to resist the inllinuiee 
of his ])r<md ancl high-liaTuled consort. He yiehled 
unwisely to the advice of his lirst prime-minister, 
Maurepas, an incon>})eteiit and narrow' minded 
conrti(u-, in n'stoiing to the. Paris and proviin ial 
j>ar]i/iments theii' somi-])olitical rights in the ma,(ter 
of puldic exja'iiditurc! and local taxation. The 
accession of Mah'.slicrhcs and 'rurgot' io tin* ministry 
h('r;i,l(UMl thorough-going reforms. a\ liich \^)U;tire 
hailed as the ‘djiwn <d’ the age of ksi.sou’ in Krench 
nolitics. Hut these propu.sals, accejited hy the 
king, were vi'jeidiMl by tlu' court, the aristocracy, 
the parliaments, and Hk* cliuicli. Tuigot i(‘signed 
his ollicc. Yet (jouis succcfsled in th<‘ remis.sion 
of soin<> of (lie most odious taxes, the abolition of 
the lust relics of seildom, the aladiiion of toiture 
in judicial investigations, n reduction ot the (‘\pen- 
dituie of till! courts and iJie foundation of institu- 
tions for the lamelit of the woi'king-cIa.sHes. Ho 
was for a linn' <*xt I'miicly popular, tliough (le<‘per 
reforms were rendered inijiossihle by tbe opjiositioii 
of the privileged cla.s.sos and the obstinacy <d' the 
<jU(‘en. In June 1777, when the state ot the 
finances si.'emcd nearly ilespei ate, Neckerw'as made 
Director-general, and succeeded in bringing tbmn 
to a more toleiable condition, without any \erv 
radical cliange; Init, troin the interference of France 
in the Aimaican w'ar of indejiendeiice, he was 
obliged to pio[tose the taxation of the pli^ilcged 
classes hitherto exempted. J’lieir resisbanci' com- 
pelled him to resign. The American war sw allowed 
nj> th(‘ revenue of throe years. The appointment 
in 17HS of (lalonne (q.v.), a S[)endthiift, to the 
lin.'.nccs nmewed for a wiiile the splendour of the 
court. At. his wdts’ end, he advised tin* calling 
together of an Assembly of Notables, such as the 
monaicdiy, e.s]n*cially under Uiclu'lieu's pi(*miei- 
sliip, had occasionally summoned to its help. 'I'In* 
noblemen, cleigymen, state-oilicials, councillors of 
purlianieiits, and niunicijial officers thu.s collcchsl 
showed him bitter hostility, and, when he revived 
Necker's proposals, compelled him to fly to Loinlon. 
His succe.ssor, Lonn^iiie de Hrienne, obtained some 
concessions and some new' taxes. Hut the jiarlia- 
ment of Paris refused to register the edict of taxa- 
tion, as o])prcs.sive to the jjcoplc ; for the extrava- 
gance of the court and the, queen began to be freely 
Hooken of in a nation now fully ac«juainted w'itli 
tlie facts. The convening of the States-general 
was deniamhsl from every corner of France. The 
king registered the (ulicts in a ht de jiisdiee, and 
banished the councillors of iiarliainent to Troyes, 
hut eie long found it n(*c<*ssarv to recall them, and 
experienceu from them even a stronger opnosition 
than before. On 8th May 1788 lie dissolvea all the 
parliaments and cstablisheil a new' kind of court 
\Cour Plhnh'e) insteail ; hut tliis act of despotism 
set the w'hole country in flames. Matters became 
still worse wdien on 16th August appeared the 
famous edict, that tlie treasury should cea.se from 
all cash ])ayment8 except to the troops. Hrienue 
was compelled to resign, and Necker again became 
minister. An Assembly of the Slates of the king- 
dom, in abeyance since 1614, was resolved upon; 


and by the advice of Necker, wlio wi.shed a counter- 
poise to the influent, e of the nobility, clergy, and 
court, the Third Estate w'as called in double num- 
ber, wliile in other respects the precedent set in 
1614 was adhered to. 

The subsequent history of Louis is given under 
the head Fravcio. All readers of history are 
familiar with the melancholy incidents of liis life, 
from the opening of the Assembly of the States 
(May J7Sfl) down to his tragic execution. At 
ten o’clock in tin*, morning of the ‘21st of January 
1793 he died by the guillotine, in the Place de la 
Kcvolntion. (4reat precautions Avere takmi to pre- 
vent any rescue. As the oxccu Lionel bound him 
Louis tore hims(*lf free and exclaimed : ‘Fri'iiclinieri, 
1 di<‘ innocent ; 1 pray tliat my blood come not upon 
Fiance.’ The roiling of tlrums drowned his voice. 

The share of the Freneli in the American war of 
indepmitlencc is a bright; and almost romantic cpi- 
.sode in tlie drama of this reign. Franklin kindled 
in excitable Paris such enthusiasm for liberty and 
democracy that Lafayette ami some otdier ideal- 
loving gmitlemen crossed the sea in defence of 
the colonists. A formal alliance ensui'd, and 
assistance w'as given in men, money, and .slii]»s. 

See Mauik AN'i’oiNET'rE, Nkcker, Tuuco'I', Mm \iu ah ; 
and works by Soulavie (1801), Houniisheniix (l.SJil), 
Dittz (2(1 (id. 18.58), ( lapcfigiie (18-I4), 'rocqiK'ville (2>1 rd. 
18.50), Jobez (3 vols. 1877-03), iJoussaye ( I8i»l ), P.t'au- 
courr. (1892), Souriau (1893), (1909), S()L;ur 

(1!>09-J3 ). 

Louis XVll.* CilARLics, second son of Loni.s 
XV’'!. of France, born at. Versailles, 27th Maich 
1785, received the title of Duke of Normandy, till, on 
the death of his biother in 1789, he became daupliin. 
Alter the death of liis father he continued in pri.s(ni 
-at first with his mother, Imt aftei wards apart fioni 
hei — in the Temple, under the charge ot a Jacobin 
shoemaker named Simon, w'ho is said to have 
treated him Avitli great cruelty and jmshed him 
into vicious excesse.s, so that ko hecnnie a mere 
w'reck both in mind and body. After the over- 
throw of the Teiiorists he was — perhaps int.i'n- 
tioiially -forgotten, and alleged to have died 8th 
June 1795. A report spread that he was ]>oisoned, 
hut a commi.ssion of physicians examined a body 
and declared I. be reiiort unfounded. 

All the atbeiufits made hy Louis XVlll. in 1815 
to find the leiiiains of this most liapless vietini of 
the Kevolution proved fruitless, and this fact gave 
room for the aiipeaiauce of a succession of some 
forty pretenders, w hose claims w'ere believed in by 
many honest royalists in France. Of those the 
fiist W'as Jean Marie llervagault, the son of a 
St Ld tailor, born in 1781, who ran aw'ay from 
home at fourteen, and soon found many sup- 
porters in Hrittany, Normandy, Cliampagrie, and 
Hiirguml}*. , In 1802 he was sentenced for his 
impostuie to a four yeais’ imprisonment, and 
later, under Napoleon’s empire, was confined in 
the Hicetre, where he died in 1812. Another false 
Louis, who attracted some attention under tlie 
name Charles of France, w'as Mathurin Brnmeau, 
born in 1784 at Hezins, the son of a maker of 
wooden shoes. He early toidc to a roving life, 
was committed as a vagrant in 1803, next spent 
some years in North America, returned to pu.sh 
his claims in France, and was sent to prison for 
seven years at Rouen. After the July revolu- 
tion he di.sappeared. The third false Louis XVII., 
who attracted much attention in 1833 andcl834, 
was the so-called Due de Kiclieiiiont, whose proper 
name was Fran 9 ois Henri ILJiert, a native of the 
Rouen district. The idea that he w'as a son of 
Louis XVI. lirst possessed him about 1828. After 
the July revolution he protested in a series of 
writings against Louis- Phili])pe, and attempted 
to pusli his claim by Mimoirea. In 1834 he w'a« 
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jBent to jail for twelve years, but eight months 
later succeeded in making an escape to London, 
where he died in 1845. Perhaps the most remark- 
able claimant was the Potsdam watchmaker, Karl 
Wilhelm Naundorf, whose claim rested on a strik- 
ing Bourbon resemblance. After many crosses in 
Berlin, Spandau, and Brandenburg, besides a three 
years’ imprisonment, he found his way to France 
in 18.33, but was expelled three years later. He 
made his way to Eflgland, and died in 1845. His 
children assumed the name of Bourbon, and in 
1851 and 1874 raised fruitless actions before the 
Paris law-courts against the Comte de Chambord. 
See books by Welch { 1908), Turquan ( 1908), Allen 
(1912). 

Louis XVIIIm Stanislas Xaviku, the next 
younger brother of Louis XVI., bom at Versailles, 
I7tli November 1755, received the title of Count de 
Provence. Jn 1771 he married Maria Josephine 
Louisa, daughter of Victor Amadeus III. of Sardinia. 
After the accession of Louis XVI. to the throne he 
assumed the designation of Moti>iicui\ and became 
an opponent of every salutary me-asure of the 
government. He fled from Paris on the same 
night as the king, and was more fortunate, for, 
taking the road hy Lille, ho reached the Belgian 
frontitu' in .safety. With his brother, the Count 
d ’Artois, he now issued declarations against the 
revolntionary cause in Framje, wdiieh had a very 
unfavourable etloct on the situation of the king. 
Tlie two brothers for some time held a .sort of court 
at. Coblenz. Louis joined the body of 6(KK) 
emigres Avho accompanied the PruH.sians aero.ss 
the Kliiiie in .July 179*2, .and issm«l a manifesto 
even more foolish and e.xiravagant than that of 
the Duke of Brunswick. After the death of his 
l>roth(‘r, Louis XVI., he pro(‘laimed the latter’s 
son king of Framie, as Louis XV'If., and in 1795 
liims(!lf assumed the title of king. The victorie.s of 
the rej)uhlic and Napoh'on's enmity to tlie Bourbon 
family compelled him fre<piently to change his 
place of abode, removing from one country of 
Europe to another, till at last, in 1807, he found a 
lefuge ill England, and purchased a r(5si<lenee, 
Hartwell, in Buckinghamshire, where his wife died 
in 1810, and where he remained till the fall of 
Napole(»n ojtenod the w'ay for him to the b’rench 
throne. On 20th Ajiril 1814 ‘le Desire,’ as Hie 
roy.alists style him, landed at (-alais, after twenty- 
four yiiju s’ exile. II is return, under the protection of 
the allied armies, had been nrepared for by Talley- 
rand. Then began the ascemfeiiey of the ‘ legitimist ’ 
party. The jxiwiu'le.s.s empres.s-regeiit ivas sujier- 
seded by a provisional government, the Napoleonic 
constitution was sot aside, and, in keeping witli the 
doctrine of the ‘ divine right of kings,’ all power 
was claimed by Louis XVIII. II sing hi.s (liscre- 
tionary rights, lie granted to the nation a constitu- 
tional charter, establishing a House of Peers and 
a Chamber of Dei>uties, and vouebsaliiig a hnv 
elementary citizen-rights, but in eveiy essential 
respect he resumed the baneful traditions of the 
ancient monarchy. See I^'iiance. 

The nobles and jiriests exercised an influence 
over the weak king which led to severe treatment 
of the Imperialists, the Republicans, and the Protest- 
ants. 'niis opened the way for Napoleon’s retuni 
from Elba, when the king and his family Hod from 
Paris, *u;mained at Ghent till after the battle of 
Waterloo, and returned to France under the pro- 
tection of the Duke of Wellington. He issued 
from Cambrai a proclamation in which he acknow- 
ledged his former errors, and promised a general ^ 
amnesty to all except traitors. But the Chamber , 
of Deputies, elected with many irregularities, was 
so fanatically royalist and reactionary that the 
king, by advice of the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia, dissolved it ; whereupon arose royalist 
312 


plots for his dethronement and the abolition of 
the charter. Bands of assassins were collected 
by nobles and priests in the provinces, who slew 
hundreds of adherents of the Revolution and of 
Protestants, and years elapsed ere peace and 
good order were in any measure restored. Driven 
hy royalistic fanatic.s, the king dismissed his too 
moderate prime-minister Decazes, and could not 
prevent an army from passing into Spain to main- 
tain there the right <)f aVisolute kingsliip. He died 
16th September 1824. See Petit’s Louis XVIII, 
(1885). 

Loilissi, queen of Pnissia, was born 10th March 
1776, at Hanover, where her father, Duke Karl of 
Mecklerilmrg-Strelitz, was then commandant. She 
was married to the (hownmrince of Prussia, after- 
wards Frederick- W’illiam HI., on 24tli December 
1793. and was the mother of Frederick-William 
IV. and William I., afterwards emperor. After 
her husband’s accession to the throne she became 
exceedingly popular, her great beauty being united 
with dignity and grace of manners, and with much 
gentleness of character and active benevolence. 
This popularity was increased by her conduct dur- 
ing the period of national calamity that followed 
the battle of Jena, when she displayed not only a 
patriotic spirit, but no little energy and resolution. 
She especially endeared herself to her people by 
her hearing when compelled to endure insult at 
the hands of Napoleon. She died in Strelitz, 19th 
July 1810. There is a beautiful monument and 
portrait -statue of her by Rauch in the mausoleum 
at ([Iliarlottenbuig. See Lives by Miss Hudson 
(1877) and Miss Moflat (1906), and German works 
by Mommsen .ud Treitsclike (1876) and Adami 
(i9thed. 1909). 

Loilisbnrg* a port on the south-east coast of 
Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, 27 miles SE. of 
Sydney. It is now inhabited only hy a few fisher- 
men ; hut then* are tlie ruins of the old town, 
which under the French liad a large export trade 
ill cod, and was the 8trong(*st fortress in North 
America, until taken hy the EiiLdish in 1758. It 
had already been eaiibured hy the New England 
colonists and an English squadion in 1745, and 
restored in 1748 ; now its fortification:., which had 
been tliirty years in building and cost over a 
million sterling, were demolished, and it gradually 
sank into ruin. 

Loilis-d’or (i.e. ‘Golden Louis’), a gold coin 
which was introduced into France in 1641, and 
continued to he coined till 1795. The louis-d’or 
ranged in value from ahoul, 16s. 7d. to 18 h. 9yd. 
sterling. — In some parts of Germany, in the old 
coinage, were gold pieces of five thalers, often 
popularly called louts-d\u\ and the name has 
been occasionally applied to the French napoleon 
or 20- franc piece. 

Loiiislade Archipelago, a group of islands 
belonging to the territory of Papua, and forming 
an eastward extension of New Guinea. It embraces 
Sudest (45 miles long by 4 to 10 miles wide), 
Rossel, St Aignau’s (28 miles long by 8 to 9 miles 
wide), and a vast number of smaller islands. All 
are mountainous, rising to 3500 in St Aignan’s, 
and covered with vegetation. The people have 
both Malayan and Papuan characteristics. 

Louisiana, one of the Gulf states of the Amer- 
ican Union, extends about 200 miles from north to 
south and 290 from east to west, and includes the 
lower course of the Mississippi River, which higher 
up is its eastern frontier. Its land area, including 
the marshes bordering on the Gulf, is 45,420 sq. m. 
its inland waters cover 33(X) sm m. ; total area, 
48,720 sq. m. This area is divided nearjk equally 
between alluvial lands and uplands. The mean 
elevation of the state above sea-level is 75 feet, it» 
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liighesfc point 484 feet. For 25 miles inland from 
the Gulf marshes subject to tidal flow cover one- 
eigiith of the state’s entire surface ; low, sandy pine 
flats and prairie lands occupy about one-eighteenth 
each, arable lands one-eightn, the flood-plains near 
the rivers one-tenth, and bluff lands, pine hills, and 
uplands more than one-tifth each. Most of the large 
rivers flow above the level of the surrounding 
country on ridges formed by their own deposits, 
and the plains around, protected by dykes (called 
levees), slope away into dense, wooded swamps. 
The bottom-lands of the Mississippi are from 20 
to 70 miles in breadth, those of the Red, Ouachita, 
and other streams range from 6 to 20 miles. Bu 
although the flood-plains lie below, there is a large 
area above the rivers’ high-water mark. The up 
lands embrace the north-western and north-eastern 
parts of the state, inclining gently towards tin 
south, and crossing these are bluff lands, extending 
through the alluvial lauds to the Gulf, and forming 
wonderful ‘islands’ covered with vegetation. >Jor 
is the immense plain surrounding these bluffs ever 
inundated, but elevated and fertile, traversed by 
deep bayous (as minor and tributary streams are 
called here). Even in the coast marshes occasion- 
ally an island-hill rises, with soil firm and fertile ; 
and at other points cattle graze, whilst thousands 
of acres yearly have been planted with rice. Besides 
the Mississij)pi the chief rivers are the Red, Sabine, 
Ouachita, and Pearl ; and there are also several 
considerable lakes. The navigable waters of the 
state measure some 4800 miles. 

The mean temperature of Louisiana is from 60^ 
to 75° F., the climate being softened by the waters 
within and around the state, the profuse rainfall ( 47 
to 73 inches), and the breezes from the Gulf. The 
vegetation in most parts is luxuriant. The forest.s 
are dense with trees — pine, cypress, oaks, cotton- 
wood, magnolia, poplar, beech, &c. Louisiana is 
second among the States in output of lumber. 
Fruits ore abundant, oranges and figs the most 
important. The staple crops are cotton, sugar, 
rice, and maize. The Louisiana rice crop is the 
largest of any of the States ; and it produces nearly 
all the cane-sugar of the country. 

The principal manufactures are lumber products, 
cotton goods, cotton-seed oil, tobacco, clothing, 
and l)Oot8 and shoes, besides the cleaning and 
polishing of rice and the refining of sugar and 
molasses. The minerals are not generally of im- 
portance, hut rock-salt is found in inexhauslihlo 
(|nantity at Petit Arise on Avery’s island ; there 
is a great sulphur deposit in the south-west; 
hrematite is got, and large quantities of jieLroleum. 
Natural gas is also very abundant. 

Loui.siana is divided not into counties but into 
parishes to the number of 64. The civil law prevails, 
a code based on the Code Napoleon having been 
adopted in 1825. The state returns eight repre- 
sentatives and two senators to congress. Educa- 
tion is fairly well provided for, and increased 
attention is being devoted to the free schools. The 
State University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College is at Baton Rouge ; the Tulane University 
is at New Orleans, where is also a university for 
coloured folk. See Nkw OiiLEAN.s. 

The state forms part of the province of Louisiana, 
purchased from France in 1803, which occupied au 
enormously larger area than the state — namely, the 
whole western basin of the Mississippi from Mexico 
to the Canadian lakes. (See United States, and 
the map there.) In 1682 La Salle (q.v.) sailed 
down the river and claimed tlie country for France, 
naming it Louisiana in honour of Louis XIV., and 
planting a colony at a point 38 miles below the 
present site of New Orleans. After an unsuc- 
cessful attempt at colonisation by Iberville the 
territory was handed over to tne Mississippi 


Company, under John Law (see Mississirn 
Scheme), and New Orleans was founded. Tlio 
company collapsed in 1720, and Louisiana re- 
verted to the crown in 1732. It was ceded to 
Spain in 1762, retroceded to France in 1800, and 
sold to the United States by Napoleon for 
60, 000, (KM) francs three years later, being admitted 
as a state in 1812, altbougb the portion between 
the Mississippi and Pearl rivers was not actually 
acquired until the Florida * Purchase of 1819. 
The battle of New Orleans (8th January 1815) 
and several changes in the constitution are the 
only noteworthy events in its history until the 
civil war. Louisiana seceded in January 1861, and 
Now Orleans was captured on 24th April 1802. 
More than a hundred battles were fought wilhin 
the limits of the state, leaving ruin beliind, whose 
effects long made themselves felt. ITospcnty, 
however, has returned, and is established on a basis 
more sound and satisfactory than of olrl. Since 
1877 i)olitical disturbances and outhicaks which 
had followed the period of nu'oiistrnction have 
cea.sed, railways have been extended, and the 
assessed valuation of pioj)ertv enormously in- 
creased ; and Louisiana’s chief trouhlcs hav(> been 
from the bui sting of the levees, althougli no other 
has been so disastrous as tlic terri])le flood of 1874, 
when one-sixth of the state was inundated. 

Population . — In 1920 the urban j)opulation was 
34 '9 per cent. The principal citie.s are New 
Orleans, Shreveport, and Baton Jtouge (the capital), 
all subjects of senarate articles. The population 
is very mixed. Tlie negroes Mere 38-9 per cent, in 
1920 (against 43' 1 in 1910), but in some panshes 
along tile Mississipjii the^y form thrcc-foiulbs of 
the population. The whites aie chieily of Fieiieh 
(some Acadian), Geiman, or Iiish descent. 
Those of French descent are called (.hcolcs — a 
term which does not imply any adinixtuie of 
African or Indian blood. ’J’liere are also a number 
of Spanish and Italian descent. In most of the 
southern parishes P’rencli is habitually .spoken liy 
the people, and Spanish also is still reLaine<l to 
some extent. Pop. (1820) 153,407 ; ( 18(;0) 708,002, 
including 326,726 slaves and 18,527 fiee coloured 
people; (1880) 939,946; (1890) 1,118,587; (1900) 
1,381,625; (1910) 1,650,388; (1920) 1,798,509. 
Louis Napoleon, See Naj oleon. 

Louis-Fhilippe, king of the French, horn in 
Paris, 6th October 1773, was the eldest son of 
iiouis Philippe Joseph, Duke of Orleans. He 
eceived at nis birth the title of Duke of Valois, 
and afterwards that of Duke of Cliaities. His 
iducation was entrusted to the care of the cclc- 
>ra<ed Madame de GeJilis. He enleied tlie National 
;Uiard, and became a member of the (dub of Jdiends 
:>f the Constitution, afterwards that of the, Jacobins. 
Along M'itit his father, he renounced his titles, and 
assumed the surname of Egalitc. He showed both 
courage and ca])acity in tin* wars of the r(;])ul)lic ; 
but his .situation became very daug(u-mis after the 
unsuccessful battle of NoeiAvindon (1793), in which 
he eonimanded the eentre. IL^ M\as included in 
the onler for arrest issued against his general-iu- 
chief, Dumouriez, and on the 4tli Ai)ril escaj)ed 
along xvith him into the Austrian territorv. He 
longht in Switzerland a }»lace of see.urity for his 
lister Adelaide, waTidered about amongst the mf>un- 
:ainH for four months, and accept'd a situation a.s 
teacher of geography and mathematics in a school 
at Reichenau, near Chur, jissuming the name of 
Chahaud-Latonr. He afterwanls xvandered for some 
Lime in the north of Europe, and then went to 
the United States, where lie spent three years. 
In 1800 he took up liis abode at T>vickehham, 
near London, with his two younger brothers, 
both of whom soon after died. In 1809 he 
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quarried Marie Am6lie, daufifhter of Ferdinand I. 
of the Two Sicilies. On the fall of Napoleon he 
hastened to Paris, where he was received with dis- 
trust by Louis XVIII. After the second Restora- 
tion he recovered his great estates, which the 
iin})erial government had sequestrated. Disliked 
hy the court, he was very popular in Paris. The 
revolution of IS30— the ‘ July revolution ’—having 
ended in a victory of the constitutional party 
o\'er the repuhlican’s,^ie was ajjpointed lieutenant- 
general, mainly on the ])ioj)(>.sal of the hanker 
lialit-te and of General Lafayette. Throwing 
to the winds the divine right of the Bourbons, he 
acc(i]tted to reign as the elect of the sovereign 
pooi>lti, under the tricolor Hag of the republic 
and of Na])oleon. He had against him the 
ultra royalists and tin; r(5pub]ic,ans, and identilied 
his rule with the hourf/coisic, who supplied him 
\\ith a policy, ministers, and money, in return 
foi their ascendency. lie was dubbed with the 
nickname of roi-citoi/en , his system Avas called 
tliai of Jnstc-?nilieu, and his advisens were set 
down as (htrtrimtires. He reigned for the material 
interests of hrsince, and for those of the House of 
( bhuiiis ; himself a most wealthy king, tlm country 
]>rf)s|)cred under his rule, and iJie middle classes 
auiass('d considerable riclu's. Unfortunately, his 
kingship rested on a democratic basis, to winch it 
gicw nior(! and more untrue. The revolution «)f 
1S30 had been an event of Kuroja'an importance, 
and rang in a revival of liboraUsm in many 
states wlu'r(‘ Louis- Philii)iK* would have thought it 
<{ui\otic to giv(* it <li])loniatic or military assist- 
ance*. Nor could he countenance the socialistic 
and communistic docilities nuide popular among 
the republicans at h(»iue by Proudhon, I^imis 
I’danc, and others. The parlianientary frainihise 
r(‘st,ed on a franc.hisii which limited the electors to 
the aristo(‘racy of \vealth and tlicir hangers-on. 
The ptiasaiitry and woi’king-classes w'ere ignoual, 
and left a prey to political agitators. The political 
corruption of the boti) ycomie, and its wholesale 
luibery by the king, united all extremists in n 
cry for electoral reform. Louis- Philijipe ran tin; 
gauntlet of eight attempts at murder, which ull 
failed. A man of great ability, but of little 
character, Ik' was by fear carried, w ith his ininistcis, 
into ])aths of leactionary violence. The royalistic 
statesman Boyer-tbllard join<*d Odilon Barrot and 
the rejaiblican licft in resistance to the muzzling 
of ju'wspapers. Trial by jury was tampertjd with. 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bona]iartc .seized this 
op]iortnn^tv of acting twice tin; j)art of a jiretondcr 
J84()). The Duke of Orleans’ death in 184*2 
left the throne without a direct heii-apj>aront. 
Kepu 1)1 leans, socialists, communists became more , 
and niore threatening. In vain did Louis- IHiilipiie , 
])rovide, hy cam])aiguing in Algeria, an outlet for 
the military spirit of his subjects ; in vain did he 
li\ their attention on foreign atlairs by sujiporting 
the kingship of Mehemet Ali in Kgypt. A home- 
])olicy of reform hancinets, hit njxm hy the re- 
publiean leaders as tlieir most suitable foim of 
attack, and severely nipressed on tlie part of the 
government hy recourse to an obsolete law of the 
‘ancien regime,’ led to violent debates in the 
Chamber, in which Thiers, then in the opposition, 
hel])ed to weaken the iiosition of the prime- 
minister Guizot. Yet parliamentary means were 
about rto foil the reput)lican deputies, when the 
Paris moh rose in arms on the 22d and 23d of 
February 1848, w'ith the eoniplioity of the regular 
troops, the national guards, ami the municipal 
police. Louis-Philippe dismissed Guizot, and 
promised reforms ; hut it was too late. He was com- 
pelled to abdicate, and, amidst the indiil’erence of 
almost every Frenchman to his fate, ended a reign 
uemarkable for the wave of liberalism in which it 


took its rise and the whirlwind of democracy that 
swept it away. Deserted by his courtiers, he Hed 
to tne coast of Normandy along with his queen, 
concealed himself for some days, and at length 
escaped to Newhaven under the name of Mr Smith. 
He died at Claremont, 26th August 1850. 

See the articles Bouubon, Franck, Guizot, Orleans 
(Duke of); works by the Marquis de Flers (1892), 
Imbert de Saint- Amand (1893), Or6tineau-Joly (2 vols. 
18r>2), A. Dumas (2 vols. 1852), Nouvion (4 vols. 1861), 
Biliault de Gerainville (3 vols. 1870-76), Vantibault 
1889), Villeneuve (1889), Hamel (1890), and Cochin 
1918). 

Louisville« the largest city of Kentucky, a port 
of entry and capital of Jefferson county, is situated 
on the Ohio, 130 miles below Cincinnati. The 
river here forms a series of rapids — the ‘ Falls of 
the Ohio ’ — descending 22 feet in 2 miles ; except 
at high-water steamboats pass these by a canal. 
The city, which covers al)out 40 sq. m., is hand- 
somely ouilt, with wide and regular streets, on a 
level plain, and sloping up from the river. It has 
a Roman Catholic cathedral, a law school, four 
medical colleges, colleges of dentistry and of 
pharmacy, a school of pharmacy for women, and 
a good system of public schools. Hero also is the 
state institution for the blind, with many other 
institutions. Louisville is the greatest market for 
leaf tobacco in the world, and has large pork- 
packing establishments and tanneries. Extensive 
manufactures of ploughs, castings, machinery, and 
cement are also carried on, besides a vast number 
of other industries. The city is the terminus of a 
number of railway linos ; the Ohio is crossed here 
hy two railway bridges, one of them nearly a mile 
long. Louisville was founded in 1778, and in 1780 
named in honour of Louis XVI. of France, whose 
troops were then assisting the Americans in the 
war of independence. A great part of the town 
was destroyed by a cyclone in March 1890. Pop. 
(1880) 123,758; (1900) 204,731 ; (1920) 234,891. 

Loul^t a town in the extreme south of Portugal, 
10 miles from the coast ; pop. 22,500. 

Loiipingr-ill, or Trembling, a disease epidemic 
or endemic in sheep and lambs in cold s})ring 
weather, charactt'rised hy tremblings, loss ot power, 
coiitractiou of the gullet, and odd motions like 
involuntary ‘ louping ’ (leaping). The brain is 
affected, and sometimes the lungs and heart. 

Lourdes* a French place of pilgrimage in 
Hautes-Pyren6es, 12 miles SSW. of Tarhes hy rail ; 
poj). 8000. Tlte town nestles at the foot of a high 
rock on a plain bounded to southward hy the 
foot-hills of the Pyrenees. 'I’lie site was a Roman 
military station, and was successively held by 
Vandals, Visigoths, Franks, Basques, Saracens, 
Albigenses, English (after 1360), and the lords of 
B^aru. Here, in a niche above one of the caves 
of the Massahielle rocks, the Blessed Virgin is said 
to have appeared at noon on the 11th February 
1858 to a poor girl fourteen years of age, called 
Bernadette Soubirous; the apparition was seven- 
teen times repeated during the succeeding six 
months. A s])ring rising from the si)ot, ^vhi(^h 
was hitnerio unkno>vn to exist, was endowed 
with liiiraculous powers ; and many miracles were 
re])orted. Chowds flocked to the place ; and the 
barriers erected hy the sceptical local authorities 
(1858) were soon afterM^ards rtmioved by command 
of the emperor. The Bishop of Tallies then ap- 
pointed a commission of ecclesiastics and scien- 
tists to inquire into the extraordinary events that 
had occurred at Lourdes during the last six months. 
After investigations extending over three years, 
the commission decided in favour of the appari- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the ecstasies of 
Bernadette, and tlie miracles wrought by the water 
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of the spring. A great basilica ( 1876) now adorns 
the scene of the luiraclea, and on a level with its 
crypt has been added the church of the Rosary 
(1889) for the accommodation of the pilgrims who 
visit the spot. Tlie miracles and other notable 
occurrences are recorded in the Annales de Lourdes, 
conducted by the Fathers of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Bernadette (1844-79) was beatified by 
the Congregation of Rites in 1913. For the first 
fifty years are reported 4000 cures and 5300 pilgrim- 
ages, bringing 6, (^,000 pilgrims (not including the 
more numerous single pilgrims). About 1,000,000 
passengers arrive every year at the railway station. 

Lonren^o marques, or Lorenzo Marques, 
on Delagoa Bay(a.v.), the capital of Borbugueso 
East Africa ; population, 10,000 ( 4700 Europeans). 
It is the terminus of the railway to Pretoria, which 
was open to the Transvaal frontier in 1887, and 
completed in 1895. Another railway runs to the 
Swaziland border. In the Boer war of 1899-1900 
Louren^o Marques was the scene of much intrigue, 
and hence Kruger sailed to Europe. 

Louse. See Liuk. 

Loiisewort. See Pedicularis. 

Loiltll (pron. voiced th, as in loatho.), a mari- 
time county of the province of Leinster, and the 
smallest county in Ireland, is washed for 49 luile-s 
on the east, from Carlingfovd Lough to the river 
Boyne, by the Irish Sea. The average width of 
the county is 10 miles. Area, 202,123 acres ; pop. 

( 1841 ) 128,240 ; ( 1881 ) 77,684 ; ( 191 1 ) 63,665. Pota- 
to(^H, oats, barley, and turnips are the principal 
crops. The surface is flat, with the exception of a 
raTige on the north, which culminates in Carling- 
ford Mountain (1935 feet), overlooking the hay of 
that name. The soil of tlie level districts is fertile, 
and agriculture reaches a liigh state of efficiency. 
Coarse linens are manufactured. Tlu> fisheries are 
valuable, especially the oyster-fishing in Carliiigford 
Lougli. The elder towns are Drogheda, Dundalk, 
and Ardee. Louth, which anciently formed part 
of the territory of Orgial or Argial, was occupiecl 
by De Cour(;y in 1183, and formed into a county 
by King John in 1210. It abounds with Celtic 
antiquities, some of great interest. There are two 
round-towers, at Moiiasteiboice and at Dromiskiii. 
At Mellifont are the remains of a beautiful ahlx'y. 
In Drogheda several ridned abbeys are still visible, 
as also at Louth and Cavlingford. But the most 
interesting of all the relics of antiquity are the 
sculptured crosses of Monasterhoice, of which the 
larger is 18 feet in height. 

Loutll (hard th, as in loth), a municipal 
borough of Lincolnsiiire, on the rivulet Lud, at 
the foot of the Wolds, 27 miles ENE. of Lincoln, 
contains a beautiful parish church in the Perpon- I 
dicular style, built in the 13th and rebuilt in the ' 
15tli century, with an octagonal spire (1501) 288 
feet in height, ‘one of tlie noblest in England,* and 
an Edward VI, erammar-school. Ruins of Louth 
Park Abbey, built by the Cistercians in 1139, exist 
mile E. of the town. lion-foundries, carpet- 
factories, breweries, and carriage works are in ojiera- 
tion. Louth is eonueered with the Humber by a 
canal (1761). Much damage was wrought in May 
1920 by flooding due to a tlnmderstorm. Pop. 
(1851) 10,467; (1921) 9514. See the corporation 
records, ed. by Gouldiiig ( 1 892 ). 

Louvain (Ger. Lowm, Flemish Leuven), a 
city in the Belgian province of Brabant, 19 miles 
by rail E. of Brussels. In the 14th century the 
town was rich, prosperous, and large ( 200,000 
inhabitants), owing to its cloth *manufactures and 
its position as the capital of Brabant (from 994). 
In 1382 the townsmen revolted against their 
rulers, and many fled to England. Louvain was 
sacked by the Germans in August 1914. The 


university, founded in 1426, had in 1550 6000 
students, but was sunpressed in 1797. Reconsti- 
tuted in 1817, it is still a Catholic university, with 
a famous medical school, and has such modern 
features as faculties of brewing and of agriculture. 
The university library was destroyed in 1914. 
1’he old walls, with a circuit of 5 miles, have 
been demolished. The modern town covers only 
part of the enceinte, the rest being occupied by 
gardens. Brewing is the cljef modern industry, 
and there are iron-works, bell-founding, and manu- 
factures of leather, paper, lace, starch, and 
chemicals. The town-nouse is a richly-decorated 
Gothic building (1448-69) ; the church of St Peter, 
CTiovously damaged in 1914, has a beautiful Flam- 
boyant rood-loft, a wrought-iron chandelier by 
Qiienrin Matsys, and some good pictures ; in St 
Gertrude’s Church are fine carved oak stalls. The 
Weavers’ Hall ( 1317 ), appropriated by the university 
in 1679, was destroyed in 1914. Rebuilding went 
on actively after the war. A new university 
Library was got together by the help of the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, and others. Some 
schools of the university had .sites a.ssigned them 
in the park of the former chMeau of the Due 
d’Arenberg. Pop. (1877) 33,917; (1910) 42,123; 
( 1922) 40,310. In 891 King Arnulf gained here a 
great victory over the Northmen, and built a cast le 
against them. It used to be known a.s (’user's 
Castle ; a few fragments still remain. See Ilislorics 
by Piot (1859), Molauus (1861), Noel (1891- 
1914). 

Loiivicr.s. a town in the French department oi 
Eure, 16 miles S. of Rouen, has a (.lothic c.athedral 
of the 13tli to tlie 15th century, and oelohraled 
cloth (since 1681 ) and ticking tminufacture.s, hesidc's 
spinning-mills, dye-work.s, ika. ; ))op. 10,000. 

Loiivois* Fram;<)i.s Mjcuei, i.e TEr.Liioi;, 
Makqui.s 1)K, the war-minister <if Louis XIW. 
was born in Paris, I8th January 1641. His lather 
was Chancellor and Si'cietary (if State in tlu' war 
department; the son joined him as assistant- 
.secretary in 1662, and became W'ar-minislc'r in 
1668. 'i’he first gieat task lu' set liimself was ttv 
organise th<‘ armies of h'vaiuui. Tie created a 
standing army, gave it a corps of ollicers reciuitcd 
by compulsion from anumg the nobility, ('stab- 
lished cotumissariat and liospital .services, ami 
founded the HbUd dcs Invalidcs and vaiious oiders 
of merit. In the drilling of tlie armi(‘s he had a 
ready agent in Martinet, whose name is not yet 
forgotrim in military life, llis labours bore their 
fruit in the great war that ended with the peace 
of Nimeguen ( 1678). During the following years 
Louvois took a leading part in tlie capture of 
Strashurg, in 1681, in time of ])rofonnd peace, and 
in the ])cr.secution of the Protestants through the 
dragonnades after tlie Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Louvois, a man of .strong will, w^as over- 
liearing and autocratic, brutal and cynical, un- 
scrupulous in his means, but c.onsistent and single 
in his aims — the aggiaudisement of France and 
the maintenance of his own position. He died 
suddenly on 16th July 1691. See Life by C. Kous.set 
(6th ed. 4 voLs. 1879) ; and Chotard’s Louis XIV., 
Louvois, Fowfeaw ( 1890). 

Louvre (etymology unknown), an ornamental 
opening of a turret shape, placed on the roof, 
to allow the smoke or foul air to escape from 
large aparlments, such as halls, kitchens, &c. 
These were particularly required in ancient time.s, 
when the fire was placed in the centre of the room, 
and there was no chimney to carry off the smoke. 
They are frequently used as ornaments where not 
required for use, and are then glazed and made into 
Lanterns ( q. v. ). The sides of the louvre were lined 
with horizontal overlapped boarding, with a space 
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between the boards, which let out the smoke with- 
out admitting the rain. Hence this sort of board- 
ing, frequently used for 
the windows of bell- 
towers, &c., acquired the 
name of louvre^oarding. 
— For the palace of the 
Louvre, see Paris. 

Lovage (Levisticxim 
and LigHsticum\ two 
genera of the natural 
order Umbelliferae, allicMl 
to Angelica; the fruit 
is elliptical ; each carpel 
has five sharp somewhat 
winged ribs ; and there 
are many vittie in the 
interstices. Common 
Lovage ( J.cvistic\nn ofji 
cinale.) is a native of ilie 
south of Europe, with 
ternate deconipountl j 
leaves, and obovate, 
wedge-shaped leailets. It 
is sometimes cultivat'd 
in gardens, and, notwithstanding its strong and 
]»eculiar odour, is used as a salad plant. Its roots 
and seeds are aromatic, acrid, and stimulant, and 
aie, used to ctire flatulency and to excite perspiia- 
tion. A li(juor called luvage is made from them. 

- Very similar in appearance and qualities is the ! 
only IJritish species of Ligusticum, Scottish Lovage | 
(L. scoticum), a native of the sea coasts. It is j 
eaten, both raw and boiled, by the Shetlandeis. I 
'I’he flavour is aromatic, but acrid and very nauseous i 
to those unaccustomed to it. i 

liOvat, Simon Fuaser, Lord, was horn about i 
167(i at Tanich in lloss-shiro. About the begin- j 
ning of the 14th century his ancestor and name- 
sake, after whom the clan Fraser were called in 
Gaelic MacShi?m\' ‘sons of Simon,’ had migrated 
from Tweeddale to Inverness-shire; and Hugh, 
his grandson, had been made Lord Lovat in 
N.‘ll. Our Simon was educated at King’s i 
Oollege, Aberdeen, took his M.A. in 1695, i 
ha\'ing the year before accepted a commission I 
in a reginniiit raised for King William. In ! 
1696 his father, on the death of his gra*j(l- ' 
nephew, T^ord Lovat, assumed that title ; and 
Simon next year attempted to abduct the late 
1 Old’s daughter and heiress, a child only nine 
yeap of age. Baffled in this, he seized and 
forcibly married her mother, a lady of the 
Atholl family — a crime for whicli he was found 
guilty of high-treason and outlawed. After four 
years of petty rebellion (during w'hich, in 1699, 
he succeeded his fatlier as twelfth Lord Lovat), 
on Queen Anne’s accession, in 1702, when the 
Atholl family became all-powerful, he fled to 
h ranee, hut a tw'elvemonth later returned to 
Scotland as a Jacobite agent. He was at the 
bottom of the ‘ Queensberry plot,’ in which he 
juofessed to reveal the policy of the exiled court 
and a plan for a Highland rising ; hut the dis- 
covery of his duplicity obliged him once more to 
esc.a^ to France. There, by one (the more prob- 
able) account, he was kept for some yearn a 
jn'isoner at Saumur ; by another, turned Jesuit, 
and htt^ame a popular preacher. He was still the 
darling of his clan; and in 1714 they sent 
Major James Fraser as a sort of ambassador 
to bring him over. Next year his cousin’s hus- 
band, the holder of the estates, having joined 
i;he rebellion, Simon found it his interest to take 
the government side ; his clan at once left the 
insuigents ; and for this good service he obtained 
-a full pardon, with possession of the Lovat ter 



ritory. His life for the next thirty years wiis 
active in intrigues for the consolidation of his 
influence ; and the man who had heretofore had 
audience with Mary of Modena and the Grand 
Monarque now sought and obtained a sponsor 
for his first-born in George 1. In the ’45 Lovat 
tried to play a double game, sending forth the 
clan under liis son to figlit for the Pretender, 
whilst to his friend and neighbour, Duncan Forbes 
of (hilloden, he made constant professions of 
loyalty. thilloden lost, and his castle fired by 
Cumberland’s soldiery, he fled to an island on 
Loch Morar, where he was found hiding in a 
hollow tree. He w'as brought up to London, on 
the way being sketched at St Albans by his friend 
Hogartli, and, after trial by impeachment before 
the House of Lords, was beheaded on 9th April 
1747. At his trial he defended himself wdth 
ability and dignity, and he met death gallantly, 
Horace’s line on his lips, ‘Du Ice et decorum est 

} m) patriA, mori.’ He is Imried in the Tower. A 
inished courtier, a good scholar, and a most 
elegant letter- writer, Lovat W'as also a ruftian, 
a liar, a traitor, and a hyi)ocrite. A ctiltured 
savage, he stands as the incarnation of the clan 
system at its worst, the very opposite of Scott’s 
‘Fergus Macivor.’ During the lifetime of the 
lady ho had ravished ho twice more marrietl — in 
1716 Margaret, tlangliter of the Laird of Grant, 
by Avhoni he was father of Colonel Simon Fraser 
(i726-S2) and three othors ; in 17J3, Primrose 
Campbell, of the Argyll family, whom he had 
inveigled into a house of ill-fame in Edinburgh, 
and who bore him a third son. Colonel Archibald 
Fiaser (1736- 181 r,). 

Nee Hill Burton’s Life of Lovat (1847), and works 
tlioro cited; the Autobiofjraiihy of Dr Alexander 
Carlyle; Sir W, Fraser’s CVtir/s of t/mni (1883) ; T. F. 
1 Cuidersou’s article in the Diet, of Nat. Biography ; Major 
Fraser'.^ Manusoript, e<lited by Colonel a 1 Fergusson ( 2 
voLs. 1889) ; and W. C. Mackenzie’s Hiiiion Fraser (1908). 
Love, Family of. See Family of Love. 
Love-apple* See Tomato. 

Love-bird, a name given to various small 
panots, but especially to those included in the 
genus Agaporins. These arc at home in the 
forests of the Ethiopian region, are piedomin- 
antly green in plumage, and are very aftectionate 
both ill their native haunts and in captivity. The 
name is, liowever, extended to the species of other 
genera and from other regions. 

Lovedale, an important educational and 
mission station in South Africa, 650 miles E, by N. 
of Cape Town, and about 40 miles W. of King 
William’s Town. It was founded in 1841, and 
has been supported by the United Free Church 
of Scotland. Besides giving a general education, 
it aims specially at training teachers for native 
schools, and teaching the arts of civilised life. 
Love-feasts. See Agap^e. 

Lovcdace, Richard, Cavalier lyrist, was born 
at AVoolwich in 1618, the eldest son of a Kentish 
knight of old family. Wood tells us he had his 
education at the Charterhouse, and at Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford, where his uncommon beauty and 
graceful yet modest manners made him the darling 
of the fair. Naturally he found his way to court, 
and went on the Scottish expedition in 1639, after 
which he retired awhile to his estate. In A pril 1642 
he was committed to the Gatehouse at Westminster 
for presenting to the House of Commons a petition 
from the royalists of Kent ‘for the restoring the 
king to his rights, and for settling the govern- 
ment,’ and was only released on bail of £40,000. 
In the Journals of parliament this large sum is 
put personal bail to the extent of £10,000, with 
a surety for £5000. Thus Lovelace throughout 
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the struggle was confined to the mortifying part of 
a prisoner on parole, hut he spent his estate in the 
king’s cause by furnishing money to his brothers 
and friends. In 1640 he took ))art in the siege of 
Dunkirk, and was flung into prison on returning to 
England in 1648. During this imprisonment he 
revise<l his }»oenis, and in 1641) })uhli.shed Lucastn, 
the name formed from Lux {'asta^ his epithet f«r 
his love, Lucy Sacheverell, who married, says 
Wood, another on the stray report that Lovelace 
had <lied of his wounds at Dunkirk. After the 
king’s execution he was set at liberty, hut his 
estates was spent, and his last years were darkened 
by dejection and distress. TLs closed the tragedy 
of his life in a mean lodging in (1 unpowder Alley, 
near Shoo Lane, in 1658. Next year his brother 
collected his ])oems as Luc.asta: Posthiune Poe/im 
( 1659). His trage<ly, The Saldicr^ and his comedy, 
The Scholar, were neviu published, and are lost. 
Most of liOvcdaee’s work is slovenly, obscure, ami 
insipid, but his name survives seemn'; of its immor- 
tality from two of the most faultless lyrics in 
the language — ‘To Althcia from Prison’ ami ‘'I'o 
Lucastaon going to the Wars.’ See C. H. ^^'il kin- 
son’s edition (1925). 

Love-lies-bl«‘4‘<8injr. See Amajianth. 

Lover, Sami'KL, artist, noNudist, song-writei , 
and dramatist, was born in Dublin, the son of a 
Protestant stockbroker, 24tli February 1797. In 
1818, after three years’ study, he estaldished him- 
self there as a marimj-painter and miniaturist ; ami 
to about the same dat(^ belongs his d^but in litera- 
ture, thougli it was not till 18, '12 that bis first book 
.appeared, Lc.qcmU and Stones of Ireland, illus- 
trated, like many of its successors, with his own 
etchings. lionj O' More (I8.*16) at once became 
])Oj)ular, and. as dramatised by him, ran through 
108 nights ; still, its success has been (juite eclipsed 
by Handif Andif (1842), a rollicking story of Irish 
life. Me, an while, in ] 8;i7, Lover s<!ttled in London, 
and wrote much for the periodicals, till, in 1844, his 
eyesight beginning to fail, he started an entertain- 
ment, calleil ‘ Irish Evenings,’ which was a hit both 
at home and in America (1846 48), In 18.56 he 
received a pension ; and he dicul at St H(‘li(‘r, 
dersey, 0th .inly 1868. Of his songs m.ay be num- 
tioned ‘The A ngid’s Whisper,’ ‘Molly Pawn,’ ‘The 
Lowbaeked (Jar,’ .and ‘ I’he Four-leaved Shamrock.’ 
See Lives by Bernard (1874) and Symington (1880). 

Low Archipelas^O, the most easterly group 
of Polynesian islands, known also as PauiuoLa, 
Tuamotu, Pearl or Dangerous Islands. They con- 
sist of about eighty coral atolls, very flat and thinly 
peopled (6000 in all). They include the Gambier 
group. The Low Archipelago is French. There are 
rich pearl-fisheries ofl’these islands. See Polynesia. 
Low Countries. See Holland, Belgium. 

Lowe* Sir Hudson, the custodian of Napoleon 
in St Helena, was born at Galway, 28th July 1769. 
Enteiing the army in 1787, he served in various 
parts of the Mediterranean, and in 1808 capitu- 
lated at Capri to the French. But in the follow- 
ing year he helped to conquer Zante and Cepha- 
lonia, and then for nearly two years acted as 
governor of Santa Maura, Ithaca, and Cephalonia. 
He was afterwards for some time attached to the 
Prussian army commanded by Bliicher. On 14th 
April 1816 he reached St Helena as governor of 
the island. Napoleon had landed there on the 17th 
October of the previous year. The strictness of 
Lowe’s watch upon the (fisturber of the peace of 
Europe brought down upon hipi much obloquy, 
and exposed liim to bitter and rancorous attacks 
from Napoleon’s friends and admirers, especially 
from O’Meara ( Va^o/eon tn 1822). He was 

even assaulted in London in 1822. His defence of 
his conduct and acts may be read in W’’. Forsyth’s 


Captivity of Napoleon at St Helena (3 vols. 1863 ). 
In 1826 Lowe became commander of the forces in 
Ceylon. He died in 1844. See Napoleon. 
Lowe, Robert. See Sherbrooke. 

Lowell, a manufacturing city of Massachusetts, 
the birthplace of Whistler, on the Merrimac Bivor, 
and at the junction of several railways, 25 miles 
N. by W. of Boston. The site is uneven and 
hilly, and the river falls 33 feet, afl'ording great 
water-power. Lowell is the largest producer of 
cotton goods in the United States. There are 
extensive woollen mills, foundries, and machine- 
shops. Other industries include bleaching, carpet- 
making, &c, Lowell was incorporated in 1826. 
The opeiativcs were for years gathered from the 
rural districts fifty or a hundred miles round, and 
lived in boarding-houses built and owned by the 
corporations, and kept under strict majiagemeiit. 
b’creigii emigration brought a large resident manu- 
facturing population. Lowell has an imi)ortant 
textile school and other colleges, and unusual 
attention is paid to the well-being of the work- 
people. Pop. (1880) 59,485; (1920) 112,759. 

Lowell, Amy, Imagist poet and critic, was l>oin 
at Brookline, Mass., 9th Febmary 1874, a distant 
relative of J, R. Lowell. Besides collections of 
narrative verse and ‘polyphonic prose,’ she wrote 
Six French Poets, Tendencies in modern American 
Poet/ry, and a Life of Keats ( 1925), 

Lowell, James Russell, po(jt, essayist, and 
diplomatist, was born in Cambridge, Massaclmset Is, 
‘22d February 1819. He was of mixed Fnglisb 
Puritan and Scottish (Orcadian ) descent, and bis 
family was distinguished. His father, a friend 
of Channing’s, was minister of the W’est Cbuich in 
Boston. The future ]>oet entered Harvard (^ollege 
in bis sixteenth year nnd graduated in 1838, but 
without any special rank. His abiliti(!S, liow('vor, 
were early recognised ; all bis youthful contempoi- 
aries were sure of his coming fame. His fat her bad 
an unusually large library, not restricted to theo- 
logical subjects, and the son was left to lu-owse 
iu it. The variety and extent of bis reading was 
the foundation of his future scholarship, and the 
source of those stores of allusion and anecdote for 
whicJi his wiitingK and conversation aia* etjually 
remarkable. The severe studicis wliicli niade him 
a .scholar came long after his university course. 

In his twenty -second year he published A Year's 
Life and other Poems. He studied law, but nmau- 
scuiously sought to ])raetise. In eom])any with 
Ibiljert Carter, in 1843, he edited 'The Pioneer, a 
monthly magazine, with Hawthorne, Poe, and 
Whittier for contributois ; hut after three issues 
tlu‘ publishers failed. In 1844 he published a 
.second volume of poems, in whioli were seen grow- 
ing power and greatcM- promise. In the same yeai 
he married Maria W^hite, a beautiful and intel- 
lectual woman, herself the autlior of some charm- 
ing poems. In 1845 be published Conversations on 
the Old Poets, an original and suggestive book, but 
immature in style and tieatment. In 1846, at the 
outbreak of the Mexican war, he published a satiric 
))oem in the Yankee dialect, purporting to have b(*en 
Avritten by a rustic named TIosea Biglow, and edited 
by the Rev. ILnnor Wilbur, an amusing pedant, in 
Avhicb the policy of the pro-slavcny party and 
the conduct of the United States government 
toward an unoflending neighbour Avere belli uj) to 
scorn and ridicule. It was a]q)arently a trifle, but 
it had immediate and universal success ; and from 
this slight beginning came the Biglow Papers, per- 
haps the highest expression of the poet’s genius, 
and beyond doubt the first of modem satires in 
English. It is the soul of New England character ; 
racy with its droll humour, and sparkling with its 
unborrowed wit; but its rare qualities are fully 
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appreciated only by those to whom the rustic life 
and the dialect are familiar. 

The year 1848 was productive and memorable. 
It was the year of Eui’opean revolntions and of 
boundless hopes arnonj^ enthusiasts for the future 
nf mankind. A great many serious poems were 
written at this time, and formed a third volume. 
Uo wrote T//c Vision of Sit' Latinfal, one of the 
best, as it is one of the most popular, of his poems ; 
.Uso A Fnbh' for Critics, given to the world anony- 
mously— a series of witty and dashing sketches of 
Amonean authors. It is^fiill of i)unsand grotesque 
rhymes, <h)ne in a ‘ happy-go-lucky ’ styh;, but is 
not ill-nabnn*d, and has a basis of good sense. 
After all these years it is seen that his judgments 
of men anrl (emlencies wcne almost prophetic. 

In 18,") 1 he visited Europe with his wife, then in 
delicate health, and returned in 1852. Her death 
occurred early in 1853. In 1857 he was married in 
Tottland, Maine, to Miss Frances Dunlap, who 
died in London in February 1885. 

In 1855 be was appoinb(‘d mofessor of Modern 
Languages and LiUuature in llarvard C’ollege, (o 
succecsl Jauigfellow, and tbereuj)on went to Euio])e 
1,0 ]tros('cute his studies. While still bolding this 
chair, and delivering lectures which were memor 
oble, he e<lited the Athmtic Monihhj, beginning in 
1857, and afterwards, .along with Flmrles E, 
Norton, the North American JicricoK from 1853 to 
1857. Co//imrmor((tion Ode, a notable ])oem, was 
written in 18(15 in honour of the alumni M’ho had 
fallen in the wjn- of the rebellion. The Caihe- 
drttf (1870), .a poem marked by ])rofound thought, 
but ligbbmed l»y some playful passages, was 
suggested by ;i, visit to Fbartres. TInee ])atriotic 
odes were written ( 1875-7(5), one for the anniversary 
nf the ha(th‘ at Foneord, one for (he Washington 
Elm in (\‘imbri<lge, tins other for the centennial of 
l lu' Foul lb of July. 

Ills prosi! w 1 it in^s -- v’l/y Stiidij Windows and 
Atnontf mtf IUkJ.s ■ha^•e high fjuali{i(‘s, and arc 
likely lo Ite enduring. Some of the essays, .such 
as tbos(! upon (diaucer, Dante, Sluikesjte.are, an<l 
Dryden, are masterpieces of li(;<'rary art. 'I'be 
sentences are anim/ited, not so much with cra<di- 
ling e[)igiams as with airiness: they are (perhaps 
too fn'qmmtly ) studded w'ith recondite allusion -, 
ami an? often lustrous with poetic images. It is 
always evident that it is a poet wdio writes. To 
th<‘ author's friends the most delightful of his 
])rose woiks is Fireside Travels, containing his 
r(?collections of Cambridge, Thirty Years Ago. 

The second series of Biglow Papers apjicared 
during the civil war, in w’hich the ]>oet’s three 
nephews and other near relatives gave their liv<‘s 
for the I’nion. This volume is naturally graver 
and uj)on a higher plane of thought and sentiment. 
Certain jiassages ( probably the best be has Avril ten ) 
show' jin intensity of feeling rare in human experi- 
ence : in others the scenery and the seasons are 
jiainted w ith loving touches ; and the rude ilialeet, 
so far from being a blemish, lends an indefinable 
charm to the tenderness and to the descriptive art. 

Lowell was an ardent abolitionist, ami from the 
first gave himself unreservedly to the eu-use of 
freedom. In this, as in all things, he showed him- 
self an heir of Puritan blood, faithful to the right, 
without regard to popularity. In such poems as 
The Present Crisis he came to his countrymen with 
a ‘burden ’ like a Hebrew proj)bet, 

lie was ai)pointed in 1877 minister of the United 
States to the court of Madrid, and was transferred 
in 1880 to that of St Janies, where he remained 
until 1885. One of his volumes, Democracy (1880), 
contains some of the brilliant addresses ne made 
while in England, and one volume, Heartsease 
and Rue (1888), embraces later poems, including a 
few written long before for tlie Atlantic Monthly. 


The post of minister to Great Britain is the 
highest in the gift of an American president, and 
that Lowell should have been sent to repre.sent his 
country in the old home of the race suflicieritly 
shows the estimation in which he was held, for he had 
never been a politician. He wrote a life of Haw - 
thorne in the ‘ American Men of Letters * series 
( 1890) : The Old English Dramatists appeared post- 
humously in 1893. He lived at Elmwood (in Cam- 
bridge), the house in which he was born ; and there 
he died 12th August 1891. His Collected Writings 
were published in 1890-91, his Letters in 1893. 

See Dr Underwood's The Poet and the Man (1893); 
Dr E. E, Hale’s Lowell and his Friends (1899) ; and Lives 
by H. O. Scudder (1901 ) and Ferris Greenslet (1905). 

Lowell Institute) at Boston, Mass., founded 
by John Lowell (1799-1836), a Boston merchant. 
Lower Empire. See Byzantine Empire. 

Lowestoft) a municipal borough, is the chief 
seaport on the Suffolk coast, 118 miles NE. of 
London by rail, and 49 from Ipswich. Its great 

f iopuhirity as a watering-place is due to its healtb- 
ulness, the picturesqueness of its neighbourhood, 
its easy means of access to the Broads ( q.v, ; 
Oulton Broad is now within the borough), and 
the splendid facilities it oft'ers to yachtsmen (it is 
the headquarters of the Royal Norfolk and Suffolk 
Yacht Club), anglers, and golfers. The older part 
of the town, which lies between the norili and 
south parades, is built on a cliff facing the sea, 
on its summit being a lighthouse (1874) 123 feet 
above sea-level, the most easterly point of Great 
Britain. The south esplanade is separated from 
the old town by the excellent harbour and Lake 
Lothing, a piece of water stretching inland 2 miles. 
Lowestoft IS one of the chief fishing-ports in the 
kingdom, being noted for its important herring- 
fishery and its unrivalled fleet of trawlers. There 
are two piers : the South Pier (belonging to the 
L. & NE. R.), with a pavilion, opened in 1890; 
an<l the Claremont Pier, constructed by the 
Coast Development Corporation. Other features 
of interest in the town include the parish church 
(14tlj century); town-hall with stained-glass 
windows ; Sparrows’ Nest, pleasure grounds, with 
tbatclied house of Dr Whewell ; Belle Vue Park, 
near which was found in the 18th century the clay 
formerly used in making Lowestoft china; Ken- 
.sington Gardens. The principal incidents in the 
history of the town have been visitations of the 
plague in 1349, 1547, 1579, and 1603 ; its occupation 
in 1643 by Cromwell, who entered the town at the 
head of 1000 troopers, and, seizing several royalists, 
sent them prisoners to Cambridge ; its partial 
destruction by fire in 1644 : a great naval engage 
ment, which took place off the coast on the 3d June 
1665, when the Dutch were defeated with loss of 
eighteen ships. Pop. (1801) 2509; (1841) 6304; 
(1901) 29,850; (1911) 33,777 ; (1921) 44,326. 

Low German. See Germany. 

Low Latin) a term often applied loosely to 
the Latin spoken and written after the fall of the 
Roman empire, as well bm during the middle ages. 
The process of deterioration from classical models 
had already begun even in the time of Cicero, but 
it rapidly grew until were formed gradually in 
different divisions of the dismembered empire those 
distinct varieties out of which grew the modem 
Romance tongues. See Romance Languages. 

LowndeS) William Thomas, a London book- 
seller (died 1843) to whom we are indebted for The 
BtbliographeFs Manual of English Literature ( 4 
vols. 1834) and The British Librarian (1839). 

Low Sunday) in the Roman Catholic Church, 
is the first Sunday after Easter. It is so called in 
1 contrast to the great festival whose octave it ends. 
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In France and Germany it is usually called Quasi^ 
modo^ from the first word of the introit (1 Peter, 
ii. 2) in the Mass. 

Lowthf Robp:iit, a learned English bishop, was 
bom November 27, 1710, at Winchester ; his father 
was rector of Buriton. He w’as educate«l at 
Winchester, whence, with a reputation both as a 
scholar and poet, he passed to New College, Oxford, 
in 1730. In 1741 he was appointed professor of 
Poetry, and hence arose his famous De Sacra Poesi 
Hcbrmorwni Prathrtioncft Academic<v^ published in 
1753. In 1750 Bishop Hoadley conferred on him 
tlie archdeaconry of Winchester, and in 1753 the 
rectory of East Woodliay in Hamoshire. Lowtli 
became D.l). of Oxford in 1754, pret>endary of Dur- 
ham and rector of Sedgelield in 1755, a Fellow of the 
Royal Societies of London and Gottingen in 1765, 
Bishop of St Davids in 1766, of Oxford a few months 
after, of London in 1777, and died Novembers, 1787. 
Besides his lectures, his two chief w'orks are aZf/co/ 
William of Wykeham ( 1758) and his Isaiah ( 1778). 

Loyalists, United EMPlRK,Americansa«lhcring 
to tlie British connection who, migrating to Canada 
after the United States had secured inde]>endence, 
constituted the best part of the population of 
Ontario (q.v.). See Canada, and C. H. van 
Tyne’s L oyalistsin the A iucriam. lievolutiua (1902). 

Loyola, Ignatius de, is the name by wdiicli 
history Icnows Inigo Lf)poz de Recakh*, the youngest 
son of Bertram (k) Loyola ami Marina Salez de 
Baldi, who was bora in the y(iar 1491 at his an- 
cestral castle of Loyola, in the Basque province of 
Guijnizcoa. After the scant training of that age 
in letters, he was received as a page in the court 
of Ferdinand ; but the restraint and inactivity of 
court-life were distasteful to his enthu.siastic mind, 
and under the auspices of his relative, the Duke 
of Najura, he embraced tin; profes.sion of arms. 
The details of his career as a soldier display both 
the excellency and the irregularitie.s of liis ardent 
tem})erament, thrown undirected among the tem])t- 
ations as well as the duties of a military life. 
Of his bravery ami chivalrous spirit many re- 
markable instances are recorded, and one of the.se 
proved the turning-point of his career. In the 
defence of Painpeluna he was severely wounded in 
both legs, one being fractured by a cannon-ball, and 
the other injured by a splinter ; and having been 
taken prisoner by the French, he was by them 
conveyed to his paternal castle of Jioy'da, where 
he was doomed to a long conlinenient. After an 
operation, the results of which had W(dl-nigh proved 
fatal, he eventually recovered; and with his return- 
ing strength he appears t-o have resumed his habitual 
levity. In order to remove a deformity which 
had resulted from the first sotting of his wounded 
limb, he consented to the painful remedy of having 
it re-broken in order to be reset. After this opera- 
tion his convalescence was even more slow ; and, 
the stock of romances by which he was wont to 
relieve the tedium of confinement having been 
exhausted, he was thrown upon the only other 
available reading, that of the Ijiries of the Saints. 
The result was tlie creation of a spiritual enthu- 
siasm equally intense in degree, although in kind 
very different from that by which he had hitherto 
been drawn to feats of chivalry. The spiritual 
glories of St Francis or St Dominic now took, 
in his aspirations, the place which had been before 
held bjy the knights or rneilieval romance. With 
souls like his there is no middle course : he threw 
himself, with all the fire of his temperament, 
upon the new aspirations which these thoughts 
engendered. 

Renouncing the pursuit of arms, and with it all 
other worldly plans, he tore himself from home and 
friends, and resolved to prepare himself for the new 
course which he contemplated by a pilgrimage to 


Jerusalem. With a view to his immediate prepara- 
tion for this holy task, he retired in the garb of a 
beggar to the celebrated monastery of Montserrat, 
where, on the vigil of the Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion, in 1522, he hung up his arms, as at once a 
votive offering significative of his renunciation of 
the works of tlie Jlesh, and an emblem of his entire 
devotion to the spiritual warfare to which he was 
from that moment vowed. Fiom Montserrat he 
set out barefooted on his pilgrimage, the first step 
of which was a voluntary engagement which he 
undertook to serve the poor and sick in the hospital 
of the neighbouring town of Mannisa. There his zeal 
and devotion attracted such notice that he with- 
drew to a solitary cavern in the vicinity, where he 
pursued alone his course of s(;lf-prescribed austerity, 
until he was carried back, utterly exhaust(‘<l, to 
the hospital in which he had before served. To 
this phy.sical t.xhaustion succeeded a stale of 
mental depression, amounting almost to despair, 
from wdiich, however, he arose with spiritual powers 
renewed and invigorated by the very struggle. 
From Manresa he repaired Iia Barcelona to Rome, 
whence, after receiving the })a])al benediction from 
Adrian VI., he proceeded on foot, and as a mendi- 
cant, to Venice, and tlu‘re embarke«l for ('ypnis 
and the Holy Land. He would gladly have 
remained at Jerusalem, and devoted hiinself to 
the propagation of the gospel among the infidels; 
Imt firnling no encouragemnmt, returned to Venice 
and Barcelona in 1524. 

Taught by his first failure, he now le.solved to 
l>repare him.self by study for the work of religions 
ti'aching, and wuth this view was not ashamed to 
ret urn, at the age of thirty-three, to tin* study of 
the very rudiments of grammar. He followed uj) 
these eiementary studies by a furthei c.ourse, first 
at the new university of Alcala, and aftei wauls at 
Salamancjr. in both places he incuiri'd the censure 
of the authorities by some unauthorised atlenqits 
at religious teaching in iniblic, and eventually he 
was induceil to nqiair to Baris for the comjiletion 
of the .studies thus rejtcatedly interrupted. Hmi!, 
again, he continued 2»msistently to struggle on 
without any resources but those whicli he drew 
from the charity of the faithful ; and here, again, 
he returned to tlie .same humble elementary studies. 
It W’as w'hihi <mgag('(| in these sl,udies that, lie lirst 
formed the pious fraternity which U'sulted in that 
great orgaiiLsation which has e.\(‘r(Msed such in- 
lluence upon the rtdigious, moral, and social con- 
dition of the modern world. From the close of his 
residence in Baris Loyola's history has been told 
in the history of Ids order (see .Ik.sUits). From 
the date of his election as the first general of his 
society he continued to reside in Rome. To him 
are due, not alone in the gimeral sjiirit, but even 
in mo.st of their details, all its rules ami constitu- 
tions ; from him also originated several works of 
geiKiral charity and benevolence, the germs of great 
institutions still maintained in Rome. But the 
great source of his inlluence upon the spiritual 
interests of the world is his well-knowm Exervitia 
Spintualia^ of which an a(;count has been already 
given. Ho died at Rome, prematurely, w’orn out 
by his long austerities, July 31, 1.566. He was 
beatified in 1609, and canonised in 1622. 

His Life has been written in almost every Euroyiean 
language. The biographies of liibadanoira ( 1672 ), Maffei 
(3686), Bouhours (1679), Daurignac (1865), Denis (1883), 
are well known ; and there are books by Stewart Rose 
(1891), Father Hughes (1892), Gothein (Halle, 1896), 
H. Joly (trans. 1899), F. Thompson (1909), H. D. 
Sedgwick (1923). 

Loyson. See Hyacinthe. 

Loz^re, a department in the south of France, 
derives its name from Mont Lozfere, one of the 
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summits of the C^vennes (q.v.). It comprises the 
arrondissements of Mende, Florae, and Marvejols. 
Area, 1996 sq. m. ; pop. (1872) 136,190; (1921) 
108,822. Capital, Mende. The department forms 
the south-east extremity of the central uplands of 
France, and embraces the highest peaks of the 
C6vennes (Pic de Finiels, 5584 feet). These moun- 
tains are the birthplace of numerous rivers, which 
go down to feed the Rhone, the Garonne, and the 
Loire. In the mountains the climate is severe, 
and little grain is produced. Potatoes, chestnuts, 
fruits, hemp, and nax are the more important pro- 
ducts, and silkworms are bred. The department 
contains some of the grandest scenery of France 
in the eroded limestone districts of the ‘('Jausses.’ 
There are lead and copper mines, and serge and 
dye-works. 

Luans^ PrabailgTt a Shan state on the Upper 
Mekhong, ceded to France by Siam, with other 
territory, in 1893. See Shans. 

Lubbock, Sm John, IUron Avebury (ere. 
1900), son of the astronomer and mathematician 
Sir J. W. Lubbock ( 1803-65), was born in London, 
30th A mil 1834, and educated at a private school 
and at Eton. At fourteen he entered his father’s 
banking-house, and in 1856 became a partner. He 
was chosen honorary secretary to the Association 
of London Bankers, first president of the In-stitute 
of Bankers, and .served on the International Coinage 
Commission, as a member of the Public School 
ikimmis.sion, the Advancement of Science Corn- 
mis.sion, tlie Education Commission, and tlie Gold 
and Silver Commission. In 1865 and 1868 he con- 
tested West Kent unsuccessfully in the Liberal 
interest, but was returned for Maidstone in 1870 ; 
and on losing liis seat in 1880 he was returned 
for London University — from 1886 to 1900 as a 
Liberal Unionist. As a politician he devoted him- 
self chiefly to linancial and educational subjects, 
and succeeded in passing more than a <lozen 
important public mea.surcs, including the Bank 
Holidays Act (1871), the Bills of Exchange Act, 
regulating' the wliole law relating to cheques, bills, 
and ])romissory notes, the Anci(;iit Monuments Act 
(1882), and the Shop Hours Act (1889). He was 
vice-chancellor of the university of London from 
1872 to 1880, president of the British Association 
in 1881, j)re8ident of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, and chairman of the London County Council. 
He is best known as a man of science Jor bis re- 
seajclies on the ancient vestiges and remains of 
man, and on the habits of insects, especially bees 
and ants. He died 28th May 1913. 

Besides more than a liundred memoirs to various 
societies, he published Prehistoric Times, as illustrated 
by Ancient Remains and the Manners and Customs of 
Modern Savages ; The Origin of Civilisation and the 
Primitive Condition of Man; The Origin atid Meta- 
morphoses of Insects ; On British Wild-flowers, considered 
in Relation to Insects ; Addresses, Political and Rduca- 
(ional ; Scientific Leotv/res ; Monograph of the Thysanura 
and Collembola ; Fifty Years of Science, an inaugural 
addre.ss to the British Association ; Ants, Bees, and 
Wasps; Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves; On Representa- 
tion ; The Senses and Instincts of Animals ; The Pleas- 
ures of Life ; The Beauties of Nature ; The Use of Life ; 
The Scenery of Switzerland ; and The Scenery of Englamd. 
See Life by H. G. Hutchinson (1914), and Nature 
( August 1924 ). 

Lttbeck, a free city of Germany, and gfreat port 
on the ri%%r Ti ave, 12 miles from the Baltic, and 40 
by rail NE. of Hamburg. It was founded by Saxons 
in 1143, in place of a former Wendish town of the 
same name, lower down the Trave. The founda- 
tions of its prosperity were laid by Henry the Lion, 
Duke of Saxony, who gave it a charter, and took 
unusual pains to encourage its budding commerce. 
Be also built a cathedral, and transferred the see 


of Oldenburg to Liibeck. Frederick Barbarossa 
not only conhrmed, but greatly enlarged, its privi- 
leges, and Frederick 11. made it a free city of the 
empire. From this time it made rapid progress as 
a trading centre ; it was from the first one of tlie 
most innuential members of the Hanseatic League 
(q.v.), and eventually its head. The city became 
in short the commercial metropolis of the Baltic 
and northern Europe. This proud position was 
due in some measure to the liberal encouragement 
of several successive emperors, but in still greater 
measure to the prudent guidance t)f tlie oligaichical 
council, composed of men elected from tlie families 
of the great merchants. The decay of Liibeck was 
necessarily involved in the decay of the Hanseatic 
cities generally. The eventful dictatorship of 
Wullenwever (1533-37) was the last dying effort 
of the League. Full administrative rights were 
not conferred upon the burghers or citizens until 
1848. The constitution of 1907, modified in 1919, 
embracing a senate (14 members) and a Burger- 
schaft (80 members), is thoroughly democratic in 
spirit. The French held Liibeck from 1806, when 
they cajitured it and plundered it^ — e.\cept for nine 
months in 1813 — down to the treaty of Vienna, 
which made it a free town of the German 
Confederation. The traditional connection with 
Hamburg and Bremen, the last survivors of the 
Hanseatic League, was kej)t up till 1879. Never- 
theless, in 1866 Liibeck joined the North German 
Confederation, and in 1868 the Customs Union 
( Zollverein ). 

The free city possesses 115 sq. in. of territory, 
including the port of Travemunde, near the mout h 
of the river. The total population was 120,568 in 
1919, of whom 11?. 124 were in the city of Liibock 
(44,799 in 1875). The industries are more varied 
that important, the chief being the manufactuie 
of cigars and vinegar, brewing, brandy-distilling, 
soap - boiling, and iron -founding. Lubeck is tlie 
great centre for trade between Hambnig and the 
cities of Germany on the one side and the countries 
that border the Baltic on the other. The trallic 
is mostly transit business. The port is entered 
annually by about 2300 vessels of 430,000 tons. 
The Trave w’as deepened to 15 feet in 1878-82, 
an 1 since then to 25 feet. A canal connecting 
Liibeck W'ith the Elbe was opened in 1900. 

The streets of the city are mostly wide and 
plea.sant. The city -wall was demolished in 1802 
or converted into promenades. The churches in- 
clude the handsome Gothic St Mary’s, lirst erected 
in 1163-70, though the existing edifice date.s from 
1276-1310, with two towers 407 feet high, old 
.sarcophagi, masterpieces of old German sculpture, 
and pictures by Overbeck and others ; the cathedral, 
founded in 1173, and enlarged in the 14th century, 
with a tower 394 feet high, and an altarpiece by 
Meinlino ; St James's, built before 1227, and St 
Peter’s, before 1163, which contain fine old paint- 
ings and monuments ; and St .^gidius, whicn has 
an excellent organ. The town-house is the most 
notable amongst the secular buildings; it is built 
of red and black glazed bricks. The hospital of 
the Holy Spirit, dating from the 13th century, is 
adorned w'itn admirable wood-carving. 'J’here are 
a school of navigation, a library, ethnographic, 
antiquarian, zoological, and art collections, &c. 

See Max Hoffmann, Oeschiohte der Freien- umd Hanse- 
Stadt Liibeck ( 1889- IK) ) ; Pauli, Liibccksche Zustdnd^ 
im Mittelalter ( 1872) ; Waitz, Liibeck unter Wullenwever 
(3 vols. 18.55-66); and King, German Free Cities (1914). 

Lttbke, Wilhelm (1826-93), author of a score 
of Ixioks on the history of art in Germany, J’rance, 
Italy, &c., was born at Dortmund, studied at Bonn 
and Berlin, taught the history of art at Stuttgart 
and Karlsruhe, and was finally director of the art 
galleries of Baden. 
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Lnblllly a town of Poland, on a Rtib-tributar}. 
of the Vistula, 96 miles by rail SE. of War- 
saw, once a great commercial city, has a 13tli 
century cathedral, and was plundered by tlie 
Mongols. A university was founded in 1919. 
There are rnanufac Lures of cement, starch, sugar, 
machinery, &c,, and a large trade in com ami 
wood. Pop. (1871) 24,456; (1921) 94,478. Hen 
was signed in 1569 the treaty of union between 
Lithuania and Poland. 

LillY)ricailtS 9 unguents interposed between snr 
faces in machinery which work on one another, 
with the object of lessening the Friction (q.v.), 
and thereby diminishing the wear and tear, arn 
lessening the waste power taken up in overcoj)iin, 
friction. Various unguents are in use: animal fnti- 
and oils, such as tallow, ^erm-oil, lard, &c. ; vege- 
table oils, as, f(»r example, olive-oil and rape-oil ; 
and many mineral oils. The particular unguent 
best suited for any purpose is a matter of cf»n- 
sideiable importance. Where the pressure l*e- 
tween the two surfaces is great it is necessary to 
use oils with body or thickness, since the ligliter 
oils are readily squeezed out from position. Sperm- 
oil, for instance, is a very good lubricant, but not 
so satisfactory for heavy loads and high temjiera- 
tures. Many oils again, especially vegetable oils, 
deteriorate much faster in use than others by 
evaporation of their volatile constituents. 

Luca della Robbia. See Robbia. 

Lucan. See Lucan us. 

Lucan. cIkokok Phaules IUnokaivi, Earl ok, 
Bi'ilisli gmieral, was born on ICth April 1800, an<l 
sncceedeil his father, the second earl, in the title in 
1830. He was put to school at Westminster, and 
on leaving entered the army. He accomjtanied the 
Russian troops under General Diehitsedi as a volnn- 
t<“er against tlu! Turks in 1828. As eominander 
of a divisi«ni of cavalry in the (-rime.a he fought at 
tile Alma, Ralaklava, and Inkerniann (see <.’kime\n 
War), a ]> poin ted lieutenant-general in 1858 and 
G.G. !». in 1869, he became field-marshal in 1887. 
He died 10th Novemher 1888. 

Llicailisi. a nrovinoe of ancient Italy, south-east 
of Calabria, and bordering on tlie Gulf of '('aron- 
tum. It was inhabited by an (Jscan people, and 
(rorresponds nearly to the present province of 
I’otenza and part of Salerno. 

Lncuniis. M. Annaeus (39-65 a.d.), whose 
riiarsfdia heads the epic poems of the silver age, 
was horn at Corduba, capital of the province 
Ra'tica, the centre of Roman influence in Spain, 
and of a literary scliool which lasted on into 
nie(lie\'al times. Among the leading Corduhan 
families wore the Annan, of whom Annams Seneca, 
the rhetorician, liad three sons— M. Annaeus Seneca, 
tlie Gallio of the Acts of the Ajiostles ; L. Aniianis 
Seneca, the philosopiier ; and M. Annieus Mela, 
who married A cilia, daughter of Acilius Lncanus, 
a noted orator of the place, and by her became 
father of M. Annams, wbo received the cognomen 
Jjiicanus from his maternal grandsire. Rome’s 
irresistible attraction for the outlying world hail 
already drawn thither Seneca, the philosopher ; 
and Mela, with bis wife, followed, to place their 
son, an infant prodigy, under his uncle’s eye for 
the usual training in rhetoric and moral science. 
Young Lucan took kindly to the hereditary cul- 
ture, and under Paloemon the grammarian, and 
Cornu tils the Stoic, of whom Persius the satirist 
was also an admiring pupil, he became proficient 
in the merits which won theapjdause of the lecture- 
room. Indeed, bis aptitude for prose and verse 
was ominous of the fatal fluency wliich evolved the 
first three books of the Pharsalia while yet in his 
teens. Hatred of tyranny was the prevailing note 


of the patricians, and Lucan shared the liopes of 
ids order as to Nero's government, not inauspi- 
eion.sly begun. Rut the imperial pwpil of Seneca 
ore long betrayed the lower side of his character ; 
and a morliid vanity, courting the applause of 
the circus and the theatre, made him the rival of 
charioteers and poets, and, amoim these, of Lucan. 
At first the young oinneror and tlie young poet 
were friends, and Neros favour had conferred on 
the latter the (juavstorshi]), with which he entered 
tiie curia as wadi as the augural priesthood. Rut 
imperial vanity ‘bears no brother near the throne,' 
and Nero’s self-love wais mortally wounded wdieii, 
in a great public contest, the palm went ovei Ids 
head to Lucan. The emperor’s marked discourtesies 
W'cre returned by his sncci'ssful lival with satire 
and with redoulded etl'orts to outshine him, till 
Nero Avas .stung into forbidding Lucan either lo 
publish poems or to recite them. About tliat time 
the Pisonian conspiracy had been liatcddng, and 
the emperor’s increasing follies and barbarities 
hastened its development. Lucan hei^ame one of 
its ringleaders, and with eharaeleristic impetuosity 
was already discounting its success, when the news 
caim* to idni that it was discovered and he hinisolf 
letrayed. At lirst Ids demeanour Avas worthy of a 
Stoic ; then Ids courage decliueil, till it sank so Ioav 
that — quite false! v, it is believed— lie accused his 
)wn mother Acilia of being i)ri\'y to the i>lol, in 
hopes that the inatriciihil empmor riiight lie eou- 
ihateil by a siiidlar eriine ! Rut in vain, lie avjis 
ordered to die, and, having had his veins ojiened, he 
►led to <lcath in the hath, reciting an approjuiate 
lassage from one of Ids poems. 

Except a few fragments, av(> now" have nothing of 
■ucaii’s many Avritings hut the Fharaalia in tmi 
nooks, recounting ( he migh1,y duel of Poiiipey ami 
(hiius Julius for (ho eun*ire of the Avorld. Though 
alAvays freely erilicisiMl, its acceptance in antimdiy 
and in modern times has been great. From 
'racitus to Scaliger and Macaulay it has found 
praise and censure in pretty even ]»ro])ortion. Its 
defects are maiiilv tlioso of youth — inspired youth 
trained in a school Avhere epigram and antitliesis 
were sought after as the chief merit of style. It is 
requently bombastic, sometimes obscure ; so uii- 
deaily, moreover, in its delineation that it is opi-ii 
.o ihmbt wh(‘,ther its hero is not Gains .lulius aftei 
all, rather than the Pornpey Avho is characterised 
-IS ‘Magnus’ throughout. When at its best it.s 
merits are those of (dexjuenee rather than poetry ; 
and for its many brilliant and apt ‘ sententim ’’ it 
ustly enjoys an ‘immortality ot quotation.’ Its 
loinau patriotism strikes so true a note that with 
.11 pioneers of liberty it has been a favourite— par- 
icularly in the Englaml of the I7th century. In- 
leed, the historian of the Long Parliament, I'liornas 
May, not only wrote a res]>ectahle translation of 
it, hut also a still more respectable continuation in 
die lan^iage and verse of the original. Rowe’s 
-ranslation, considered by Johnson to he one of 
die best in the English language. 

There are other English translations in verse by Mar- 
OAve (Bk. i.), Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Sir E. Kulley 
,1897) ; and in prose by R. T. lliley (1863). There are 
editions by Oudendorp, Bunnann, Haskins (1887), Hosius 
' 1906 ), and Francken ( 1896-98 ). 

LucariSy Cyril, a Greek theologian, was born 
in Crete in 1572, studied at Venice and Padua, 
and subseciuently in Geneva, where he, became 
Miibued with the Calvinist doctrines. Taking holy 
•rdere, he rose by 1621 to the highest dignity in 
the Greek Church, Patriarch of Constantinople. 
For his public career, see Greek Church. In 
lune 1637 he wa.s seized in Constantinople, hurried 
•n board a vessel, and it was never properly ascer- 
/ained Avhat became of him. According to some 
le was strangled in the ship which bore him oflf; 
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according to others, he suffered this fate in a castle 
on the shores of the Black Sea. His doctrines have 
been repeatedly condemned by Greek synods. 

Lucas van Leyden, whose proper name was 
Lucas Jacobsz, Dutch painter and engraver, was 
born in Leyden in 1494. An extremely precocious 
artist, he painted a picture of St Hubert when only 
twelve, and the celebrated print, ‘Mahomet and 
the Monk Sergius,’ was engraved when he was only 
fourteen. But he was not enrolled in the guild 
of St Luke at Antwerp in 1522. lie practised 
successfully almost every branch of painting, and 
as an engraver ranks as the equal of Albert 
Dmer in everything except fertility of design. 
His range of subjects was very wide, and em- 
braced events in sacred history, incidents illus- 
trative of the manners of his own period, and 
})()r traits. He was on terms of intimacy with 
Mabuse, and ludd friendly intercourse with Diirer, 
whose talents he admired without professional 
jealousy. He died in 1533, having been conlined 
to bed for six years. Amongst his most cele- 
brated pieces are the ‘Hill of Calvary,’ by some 
regarded as his masterpiece, ‘Adam and Eve 
expelled from Paradise,’ ‘ Kcce Homo,’ *A Girl 
and a Dog,’ the ‘Card Party,’ ‘St Jerome,’ and 
‘ (hirist healing a Blind Man.’ 

Lucca, cliief town of an Italian province, 
is situated in a plain, bounded by picturesque 
bills and inigated by tlie Serchio, 14 miles by 
rail ME. of I’isa ; pop. (1921) 78,575. ‘Lucca 
tlie Indu^tiioiis lias .a gi(‘at trade in olive-oil ami 
silk, the batter manufacture introduee<l in the end 
of tlie 11th century. The eatlunlral of St Martin, 
Ix'gun in 1053, has a ced.n,r cineifix rejmted to have 
hemi brought: to Pucca in 782; this Aolto Santo 
(‘Sacred < 'ountenanee ') is mentioned by Dante. 
The church also contains several line paintings, 
the tomb of Maria Cuinigi (cf. ituskins MotU-ni 
vol. ii. ), and valuable archives. There 
are nearly forty other ehnrelies, some ilating from 
the 7tli and Sth centuries, A splendid aqueiluct 
(1820) su}»plies tlie town with water from the 
Ihsan hills, 'I’lio municipal buildings (1578) con- 
tain a valuable collection of }»aintings. Lucca is 
exceptionally rich in artistic and scieiitihe institu 
tions. The city was a bishopric as early us ,347, 
and in 1726 was made an and i bishopric. The 
environs ahonnd in dcliglitful villas. In a charm- 
ing valley, 16 miles N. of the town, an‘ situated 
the mineral baths of Lucca, which have been 
famous since the 15tli century. Their temperature 
varies from 96* to 136“ F. — The prmnnee, which has 
an area of 558 sq. m. and a pop. (1921) of 346,602, 
is famed for the fertility of its soil and the 
superiority of its agriculture. The Lucchesi 
are a frugal, shrewd race ; numbers leave home 
in search of employment, and tliey form a large 
proportion of the itinerant figure-vendors, organ- 
grinders, and stucco- workers oi Europe. 

Lucca (anc. Luca) was made a Bonian colony in 
177 K.c. It was erected into a duchy by the Lom- 
bards, and its merchants traded in English wool 
from the 9th, but more especially from the 12th 
century. The town had a most clieq^uered history 
down to 1369, when it became an independent re- 
public, which lasted till 1797. In 1805 it was erected 
into a iirincipality by Napoleon for his sister Elisa 
Bacciochi, and in 1815 passed to Maria Louisa of 
Spain, queen of Etruria. Her son, Charles Louis, 
ceded it to Tuscany in 1847, on obtaining po.sses- 
sion of Parma and Piacenza. 

Lucena^ a town of Spain, 36 miles S. by E. of 
Cdrdoba, is famous for its wine and breed of horses ; 
pop. 23,000. 

Lucera (the ancient Luceria of the Saranite 
war), a town of Southern Italy, 12 miles by rail 


NW. of Foggio, has a cathedral (1302), and a 
famous ruined castle of Frederick IL, who died 
at the neighbouring castle of Fiorentino ; pop. 
17,600. 

Lucerne {Medicago sativa ), a species of Medick 
(q.v.), one of the most valuable of the leguminous 
plants grown for the supply of green food to 
cattle. It is derived through cultivation in Asia 
from wild forms inhabiting China and Siberia, has 
been cultivated in south Europe from an unknown 
antiquity. It is not very largely grown in Britain, 
but in some places very succe.ssfully, chiefly in the 
drier parts of the south of England. It is largely 
cultivated in some parts of North and South 
America. It endures great droughts, its roots 
penetrating very deep into the ground. Sir John 
Bennet Lawes at liothamsted found it the best 
of all forage -crops for a drouglit. It delights 
in a rich and calcareous .-oil, and never succeeds 
on damp soils or tenacious clays. It is a peren- 
nial, and if kept free from weeds affords good 
crops for six, seven, or more years. It is sown in 
rows, at 10 or 14 inches apart, and may be mown 
.several times in a year, growing veiy quickly after 
being mown. The quantity of produce is very 
great — sometimes from 20 to 30 tons jier annum — 
and few other forage-plants are vea<ly for use so 
early in spiing. Lucerne has a rather erect stem, 
leaves with three ohovate-ohlong toothed lealleta ; 
piirpliah-hlue or sometimes yellow flowers in many- 
flowcrcd racemes, and pods twisted two or three 
times round. It ought to be mown before it comes 
into flower, as it then becomes fibrous and less 
nutritious. In Soanish lands, and in America 
generally, it is called Alfalfa. 

Lucerne ( Ger. Luzern), the capital of a Swiss 
canton, 59 miles SE. of Ba.sel. It is very beauti- 
fully situated at the point where the Keu.ss issues 
from the north-west extremitv of the Lake of 
Jaicerne, and is partly surrounded (on the north) 
with mediajval towers. Near the lake, rising Ironi 
the inhldle of the Keuss, is an old tower, which is 
said to have been a lighthouse {lucerua) in lionian 
times, whence the naine of the town. Outside one 
of the gates is the JJon of Lucerne, a monument 
to the Swiss Guards who perished at the Tuilories 
in 1792 ; hewn ( 1821 ) out of the solid rock by Ahom, 
a Swiss sculptor, after a model by Thorwaldscn, it 
is now badly weathered. The rocks of the Glacier 
Garden illustrate ice-action. The town is a busy 
centre for tourists ; pop. 44,000. — The canton has 
an area of 579 sq. m. and a population of 177, OCX). 
The soil is fruitful in the valleys ; in the more 
mountainous parts the rearing of cattle is carried 
on to a great extent, large quantities of cheese 
being made. The highest elevation in this canton 
is 6998 feet, a peak of Mount Pilatus. The inhabit- 
ants are mostly of German race and language, 
and belong to the Roman Catholic Church, except 
about 16,C)00 Protestants, to whom the free exercise 
of their religion was first accorded in 1828. The 
canton threw off the yoke of Austria in 1332, and, 
joining Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden, formed the 
nucleus of the future Swiss Confederation. The 
constitution of Lucerne is a representative democ- 
racy. The legislative body is the Great Council, 
one member being elected by every 1000 citizens ; 
the executive is vested in seven members, who are 
not of the council. See Switzerland. 

The Lake of Lucerne, called also Vierwald- 
atatterseCy is one of the most beautiful in Europe. 
In shape it resembles roughly a cross with a 
crumpled stem ; its shores are mostly steep and 
rooky. Length from Lucerne to Flilelen, 23 miles ; 
average breadth, about li mile ; area, 44 sq. m. 
The chief places on its banks are Lucerne, Kuss- 
nacht, and Alpnach at the north-west, and FlUelen 
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near its south-west extremity. It is liable to sudden 
and violent storms. The lake is rich in associations 
of William Tell (q.v.) and his story. 

Lucbu. See Ryukyu. 

Lliciailyj one of the most interesting, grace- 
ful, and amusing of Greek writers, was born in 
Samosata, the principal town of Commagene in 
Syria, probably about 126 A.D. Intended by his 
parents to be a sculptor, Lucian early asserted his 
own decided preference for letters. Having learned 
Greek and studied under some teacher of rhetoric, 
he practised as an advocate for a short time in 
Antioch. He then turned to the composition of 
show speeches (epideictic oratory) and to reciting 
them as a means of making a living. His pro- 
fessional career thus made him a travelling artist ; 
and in the quest for suitable festivals at which to 
deliver his declamations he travelled through Asia 
Minor, Greece, Macedonia, Italy, and Gauh 
Having thus made a fortune and a name, he settled 
in Athens, still the intellectual capital of the 
world, and tliere devoted hinis(;lf to the study of 
philosophy. There, too, he juodiiced a form of 
literature hitherto, as lie claims, unknown. This 
was humorous dialogue. In liis old age he reverted 
to his first love, r(!eitation. He accepted a good 
apiK)intment in Egypt, where at an advanced age, 
eighty or ninety years, he died. A .Semite hy race 
l»ut not hy education, a subject of Rome but not a 
Roman, a writer of Greek but not a (beck by birth, 
lantian was by circumstances singularly freoil 
from <!very tie, prcimssession, or juejudice which 
might have stood at all in the way of his deriving 
the largest possilde amount of amuKement out of 
the world. Nor was this all that fortune dhl for 
him : she brought him into the worl<l at an age 
when the old faiths, the old philosojdiy, the old 
literature, were all rajudly dissolving in decay, 
and when what the new would he was an insoluble 
problem. For satire, whose nature is sinndy In 
<leny, never was there a fairer field ; and Lucian 
revelled in it. The old faith was gone, and the 
inherent absurdity of retaining the old deities 
without the old belief is brought out hy Lucian in 
,tlie Dialogues of the Goils^ Dialogues of the Dead, 
Pro'inethsus, Charon, Menipjios, llcaromenippos, and 
others. Whether the old philosophy wa.s the more 
disgraced hy the shallowness or the vices of those 
who nrofessed it in Lucian’s time, it would l>e hard 
to tell from his tSyniposium, Halieus, JUon Prasis, 
Drapetce, iSjc. 'riie old literature had been dis- 
placed by novels or romances of adventure of tlie 
most fanta.stic kind, which Lucian parodies in his 
True Histories. In fine, there is no department of 
life with which he is unacquainted or from which 
he fails to raise a laugh. His extensive travels 
gave him abundant material, and his extensive 
reading gave him ancient instances to confirm and 
illustrate his own experiences. His Greek, though 
not absolutely pure Attic of the best times, is but 
little removed from it ; and this is to be accounted 
for hy the fact that he learned Greek as a foreign 
language, and consocjuently picked it up from 
Plato and not from the streets. Apart from the 
purity of his Greek, his style is perfectly delightful, 
simple, pellucid, and sparkling. The editio prin- 
ceps is dated 1496, Florence. 

See translations by H, W. and F. G. Fowler (1906), 
A. M. Harmon (with text, 8 vols. 1913 et seq.), H. A 
Strong {The Syrian Goddess, with Life, 1913); books 
by Croiset (1^2), Hime (1900); Jebb’s Essays and 
Addresses (1907). 

Lucifer (Lat., ‘ light-hringer ’ ), the morning- 
«tar; see PLANETS. 'The church fathers attached 
this name to Satan in the belief that Isaiah, xiv. 12, 
which refers to the king of Babylon, contained a 
reference to the Prince ot Darkness : cf. Luke, x. 18. 


Lucifer Matclies. See Matches. 

Lucigen, a powerful lamp, which does not cast 
black shadows like electric light, but gives a broad 
glow resembling very much the eflect of the sun. 
Creosote oil is forced up the tube, E, by compressed 



Section of a I.ucigen Lamp. 

A, air supply; B, stopcock for controlliiiK supply ol air to 
burner; JJ', sU.pcocic fVjr controlling oil-feed; U, coil for 
beating air ; IJ, burner ; E, burner-tube; F, stiaincr-tube ; 
G, drip-cock for condensed moisture ; H, air to ilium , I, oil- 
cone; J, for oil snijply ; L, oil-well. 

air. Heated air from the coil, C, enters the 
annular 8i»acc between the oil-cone, 1, and burner, 
where tlie air and oil escaj>e in a spray wliieli is 
immediately inflammable. I'here art* various forms 
of the Lucigen, which was first used in 1885. 

LucillllS Roman poet, the creator of that form 
of poetic satire which was wielded so hrilliantly 
hy his successors, Horace, Persius, and Juvenal. 
He was horn at Suessa Aurunea, in Camjiania, 
probably in J64 or 166 B.C. Othei dates given or 
8ugge.sted are 148 and 180. He was on intimate 
terms with the Younger Scipio, mider whom he is 
said to have served at Numantia, and with Lselius 
Sapiens. He was a thorough man of the world, and 
wrote in a hold, independent tone, choosing for his 
subjects contem])orary events, 2 >erson.s, afl’ectations, 
vices, &c. He enjoyed great pojiularity during liis 
lifetime, so much so that at his death in 102, at 
Naples, he was honoured with a nuhlic funeral, 
although he had never held any public olliee. He 
wrote thirty hooks of Satires, of which nothing hut 
fragments remain, preserved in great part by the 
grammarians. 

Luclna(‘the light-bringing’), a name applied 
both to Diana and to Juno — to the latter, Juno 
Lucina, as the especial divinity that presides over 
childbirth, corresponding to the Eilithyia of Greek 
mythology. See JuNO. 

Lucky or Lutzk, an ancient town of Poland on 
the Styr, 43 m. SE. of Kovel, has a castle, cathpdral, 
and 20,000 inhabitants, mostly Jews. 

Lucky good or bewi fortune (a) in general, or 
(6) conceived of as dependent on occult causes, 
such as the use of mascots, &c. It is probable 
that the belief in ‘ luck ’ goes back to many distinct 
origins. Ominous animals are commonly regarded 
as bringers of good fortune : they do not merely 
indicate the future. The breaking of a tabu has 
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no doubt left its trace in our own days in the 
belief that it is unlucky to perform the forbidden 
action ; casting a milk-tooth into the fire and other 
popular customs have their analogues in negro 
rites; historical facta may explain (first-foot) 
customs, for wlien a certain type of man was repre- 
sentative of the hereditary foe (red hair or light 
comj)lexion generally), it was a short step to the 
belief that the year’s luck depended upon the first 
visit to a house being paid by a friend (dark type). 

Llickenwalde, a town of Prussia, 31 miles by 
rail SSW. of Beilin, has cloth manufaotures ; pop. 
23,000, 

Lucknow (Ldkhnao)^ capital of a district and 
division in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
and the ninth largest city in India, stands on the 
Guniti, 42 miles NE. of Cawnpore. It is interest- 
ing, not only as the capital of the. former kingilom of 
Oudh, and for the memorable part it played in the 
Mutiny, hut also as a centre of modern Imlian life, 
a chief school of native music and poetry and of 
Mohanimedan theology. The aiipearance of magni- 
ficence and splendour which the city presents when 
seen from the outside is not borne out by close 
internal inspection, though a vast improvement 
has been (diected since the Mutiny. The chief 
architectural glory of the place is tin*. Imambara or 
tniiusoh'um of Asaf-ud-Daubi, the fourth Nawab, 
who did so much to embellish Lucknow' with 
magnilicent buildings. This edifice, built in 1784, 
stands within (he Machi Bhaw'an fort (built by 
Asaf's juedecessor ), and is now converted into a 
British arsenal. The Humi Dorwaza, a grand and 
nmssiie gateway, leading out of the fort, the 
magnilicent Kesidency palace, and the country 
palace of Bibhijmr, besides numerous minor buikt- 
ings, WOK-: all erected by the same prince. The 
.lama Ma.sjid or chief mos(jue, and the huge palaces 
of Uhattar Manzil, Kaisar Bagh, Karhat Baksh, 
four royal tmnbs, and an observatory (hea<l- 
(piarters of the rebels during tin* M\»(.iny ) .are the 
most noteworthy amongst the remaining public- 
buildings, though the palaces are remarkable for 
little else except their great size, debased style of 
architecture and gaudy di'.corat ions. The univer- 
sity, founded in 1920, includes King George’s 
Mislical Gollege and Canning College. The st.aple 
indu.stry is gold and silver brocade, besides wdiich 
there are muslins and other light fabrics, em- 
broidery in gold thread and silk upon cotton and 
velvet, glass, clay-moulding, shawls, jewellery (but 
declining), and paper, Tliere are here extensive 
railway workshops. Lucknow is an important 
railway contie and a binsy commercial town, trad- 
ing chiefiy in country pioducts (grain, butter, 
sugar, molasses, spices, tobacco, oil -seeds), Euro- 
pean piece-goods, salt, leather, &c. Pop. (1869) 
284,779; (1881) 26J„303; (1901) 264,050; (1911) 
259,798; (1921) 240,566, of wljom 2.3,000 were 

in the cantonments just outside; and in religion 
88,000 were Muhammadans, 123,000 Hindus. 

The site of the present fort was originally 
occupied by a small village called Lakshmanpur, 
founded by a brother of Rama Chandra, the hero of 
the epic liamdyAna, The city did nojt, however, 
rise into importance until it was made (1732) the 
capital of the independent state of Oudh (q.v. ). 
Lucknow covered itself with glory by tlie stimiig 
eventu of which it was the scene during the 
Mutiny of 1857. The insurrection broke out on 
the night of .30th May. Sir Henry Lawrence had 
already fortified the Residency and garrisoned it 
with 750 British troops. An attempt to check the 
advance of the enemy at a place 8 miles from the 
city was defeated on 29th June, and two days later 
the British were besieged. On 4th July Sir Henry 
Lawrence died, from a wound caused on the 2d by 
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a bursting shell. Three tiines in succession the 
little garrison, commanded on the first occasion by 
Major Banks, on the last two by Brigadier Inglis, 
beat back the assaults of the enemy. On 22d 
September Havelock (q.v.) and Outrara, wdth a 
relieving force, captured the Aluni-bagh (q.v.), 
and on the 26th reached the Residency. Again 
the siege was formed by the rebels, both of the 
Residency and the Alum-bagh. The latter was 
succoured by Sir Colin Cami)bell on 10th Novem- 
ber. Then, after driving the mutineers out of their 
two principal stionghoUls, Sir Colin reached the 
ganison in the city (16tb November). Six days 
later the gallant Havelock died of dysentery. Sir 
Colin Campbell, leaving Outram with 3500 men 
to hold the Alum-bagh till his return, escorted 
the civilians, and the women and children, to 
Cawnpore. In the first week of March 1858 
he returned to the attack upon the rebels at 
Lucknow, who had meanwhile entrenched them- 
selves in the city. A week’s hard fighting subdued 
them (9-15th March) and ended the Mutiny. 

Lll^on, an episcopal town of 7000 inhabitants 
in the south of La Vendee, on the railway from 
Nantes to Bordeaux, and on the canal of Lucon. 
Richelieu was Bishop of Lu^on ; and many battles 
were fought liere in 1792-97. 

Llicretia* the wife of L. Tarquinius CollatinuB, 
famous for her heroic vii tuo. She was sliiimefully 
outraged by Sextus Tarmiinius, wliereupon she 
suniinone<l her Imshand and a group of friends, and, 
after in.aldng them take a sohunn oath to drive out 
the hated race of ’Parquins from the city, plunged 
a knife into her heart. Of the poetic elaborations 
of the story the most famous is the long liapQ of 
L^icrcee of Sliakespeare's youth. See BliU'j'US. 

Lucrc^tius* Titus Carus, Roman poet, lived 
in the lii-st half of the 1st century n.c. , but of 
the partkmhars of his life we really know noth- 
ing. A story was current some time after his 
death that he died raving ma<l from the efiects 
of a love-potion ndministeroal to him by his wife 
Lncilia, .and on this story Temnyson lias founded 
a v<;ry striking and powerful ]>oe>n ; but it 
w’ould .seem to nave l>een a malicious invention, 
.started by .some hostile critic, or po.ssibly ]>y an 
(?arly Christian waiter who took delight in assuming 
that a charni)ion of unbelief and materialism must 
have come to a bad e-iid. The great — imkuid, the 
only — work of Lucretius is an essay in hexameter 
verse, ‘ On the Nature of Things ’ ( De Ecruoi 
Natura), in six books, containing upwards of 7400 
lines. The work w,as said, but on no goo<l 
authority, to have been revised by Cicero. All 
we know is that Cicero once brielly alludes to it 
{Epist. ad Quint am Fratrcm, ii. 9), observing that 
there are several tiashes of genius in the poem, and 
that much skill is shown in the composition. This 
is .a very fair criticism, and it has commended itself 
to general acceptance. ’I’lio poem, we take it, was 
on the whole coldly received by Roman readers, 
and with the moderns Lucretius has never been a 
popular classic. ''Phe subject-matter of his work is 
not generally attractive, nor is the versification for 
the most part i)leasing or harmonious. Lucretius 
aspired to populai iso the pbilosopliical theories of 
Democritus and Epicurus on the origin of the 
universe, with the special purpose of eradicating 
anything like religious belief, wdiich he is always 
savagely denouncing as the one great source of 
man’s wickedness and misery. In this he is 
terribly in earnest, and be is never so eloquent as 
when he is striking at this hated enemy. The 
often-quoted verse, ‘ Taiitum relligio potuit suadere 
malorum,’ expresses his innermost conviction, and 
out of this springs his finest and most vigorous 
poetry. A calm and tranquil mind was his 
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summum honum, and the only way to it lay 
through a materialistic philosophy which teaches 
that immortality is an empty dream. To Lucretius 
this was a positively deligntful thought; he hailed 
it as a sure (Ieli\’erance from the worst terrors 
which liaunt men’s minds. The universe, as it 
exists, was, he held, evolved out of ultimate 
elementaiy atoms, infinite in number, streaming 
downwaitls in, void space, like a huge snowstorm ; 
(his, nr something like it, was the theory of Demo- 
critus. Creation, as we understand it, is impos- 
sible ; nothing can come out of nothing, neither 
can anything be destroyed ; destruction is only a 
name for a change of substance. Life, mind, soul, 
♦Ivc. are simply parts of the man in the same sense 
as his limbs, and l.eing in iheii- nature corporeal, 
being, as W'e should say, functions of the body, 
they j)erish finally with the body, or at least so 
j)erish as to h^ave no survival of consciousness. 
All knowdedge is derived from the senses, w hich are 
in fact our only test and criterion of truth. All 
}»lienomena can be exjdainetl by natural causes, 
and tlms the door is closed against any belitd in 
the divine or su})ernainral. lanuetins, in fact, is 
substantially in aias^j'd with mochun materialism, 
and he oftcji reminds ns of some of the newest* 
theories of modem science. For instance, he ex- 
]dains contagious dis(>ases hy the perjietual Hying 
about ill the air of minute [tarticljs, germs as we, 
call them, injurious to life; and again, in his 
account of the various typi'S of animal life as they 
successively appearisl on tin; earth, we ha\e, some- 
thing like uiUfidpations of tlie ‘survival of the 
llt/toBt,' and of the Darwinian theoiy of evolution. 
Flvery now and IIkmi, indeed, there is quite a 
modeiii Jlavour about the iloctrines of laicx'lius. 
Still, it is as a i)oet that he has Ids chief interest 
for us, though the man himself, in his intense 
earnestness, no doubt ]»ut his pldlosophy befoie 
his jioetry. A very readable, book might 1)0 ma<le 
u») with the title ‘’I'lu' Beauties of Lucretius.’ llis 
l)oem abounds in strikingly picturesque phrases, 
such as only a great poet could have origiiuited ; 
scattered up and down in it are (ipisodes of ex- 
quisite i>atnos and vivid descri])tion, juuhajis 
hardly to he equalled in the whole range of Latin 
]»oetiy. Mow and then he alh;goii.ses some of the 
]»opul*ar myths and h'gends, shoiving how they fore- 
shadow moral truths, and in such passagi's he is 
one of the sulilimcst and most impreM.sivo of jsiets. 

For Lucretius and liis poetry, see Sellar, Rotuan l^octs 
of the Republic (1803); Veitch, Lucretius and the 
Atomic Theory (1876); Dr John Masson, The Atomic 
Theory of Lucretius (1884), and Lucretius, E}>icurean 
and Poet (1907-i)); Thomson, The Greek Tradition 
(1916). An edition of Lucretius wa.s printed about 147.H 
at liroscia, followed in 1600 by the Aldine, and in 1563 by 
the edition of Lainbinus, which from that tune held its 

i )laoo for ii]iward8 of three centuries as the standard text. 

n 18,60 apjieared the edition of the great Geriiiau 
scholar Lachmann, in which tlie text was thoroughly 
revised, and on tliis in I860 Munro greatly improved, 
adding in 1864 a most valuable commentary and a close 
and vigorous prose translation (newed. 1914;). A critical 
edition by J)iels was completed by Mewaldt (19iJ3). 
Creech’s translation into English verse (1682) was the 
work of an enthusiastic admirer of the poet and liis 
philosophy. Cyril Bailey’s prose translation (1910) is an 
admirable piece of work. 

liiicullus, Lucius Licinius, a distinguished 
Koman general, born about 110 B.c. In the first 
IMithridatic war he commanded the fleet as legate 
of Sulla, In 74 B.C. , as consul, with Cilicia for 
his jirovince, he defeated Mithridates (q.v.), and 
almost annihilated his army on- its retreat. In 71 
B.c. Pontus became subject to the Romans. The 
measures w’hicli Lucullus now introduced in the 
government of the province of Asia show that he 
was a just, wise, and humane administrator; but 


his troops grew disaflected on account of the strict- 
! ness of nis dischfline. In the spring of 69 B.c. he 
marched into Armenia, and gained a complete 
victory over Tigranes. In the following year he 
gained another great victory at the river Arsanias 
over a new army led against him by Tigranes and 
Mithridates ; but the mutinous sjiirit of the legions 
daily increased, and soon be could do notliing. At 
last he was superseded by Pomucy, and left Asia 
in 66 B.c. In conjunction with the aristocratic 
party he attempted to chock the increasing power 
of Pompey, and the attempt caused the coalition 
known as the first triumvirate. But he w'as ill 
fitted to act as leader against such unscruj)ulous 
men, and soon withdrew altogether from political 
affairs. During his public career he had accpiiied 
(but not unfairly) prodigious wealth; and he spent 
the remainder of his life surrounded by artists, 
poets, and philosophers, and exhibiting in bis villas 
at Tusculum and Neapolis, and in his house and 
gardens at Rome, a luxury and sjdendour wliicli 
became proverbial. He died about 67 B.C. 

Lucy» St, a virgin who was martyred under 
Diocletian at Syracuse. She is the patron of the 
blind, and is commemorated on 13tli December. 

Luddites* bands of Avorkmen Avho went 
about the midland counties of England between 
1812 and 1818 destroying machinery, Avlio.se in- 
troduction bad resulted in a displacement 
of labour, aggravated by a simultaneous com- 
mercial depiession. They took this name from 
one Ned Ludd, a Leice.stershire idiot, avIio had in 
a passion destroyed some stocking- frames thirty 
years before, and their outrages commenced at 
Nottingham in November 1811, and extended 
(luring the following spring and summer through 
(Hieshire, Lancashire, and yorksliire. In July 1816 
they broke out Avith greater vigour, and destioyed 
every lace machine in Lougliboiough, Avlnle their 
leader openly declared his readiness to march 100 
miles to destroy any machinery Avorking under 
price. In October of the same year anotlier party 
broke thirty macbincs in Leicester ; but soon after 
the riots of the Luddites are lost sight of in the 
wider and moie formidable political riots which 
marked this period, and made the social history 
of 1816 little more than a long catuioguc of 
disturbances. 

Llldeiidorif* ERlClt von, (lerman general, 
born a merchant’s son in Posen, had been a stall’ 
officer ill 1904 -13, and on the out, hi oak of the Gi eat 
^^'ar took part (as Bulow’s quart ei master-general) 
in the taking of Lii';go. In August he Avas sent 
as chief of staff to F)asb Prussia, Avbere, diavving ofi’ 
most of the trocqis opposed to Rennenkam])/, and 
concentrating against Samsonofl', he Avon for 11 in- 
denburg the victory of 'I'amicnbeig. AVhen Hin- 
denburg succeeded Falkeniiayn in 1916, Liuleu- 
dorff, as his ‘first quartermaster,’ seems to have 
taken the real direction of the war. His sending 
of Mackenseu to the Dobrudja was a brilliant 
tactical success ; but thenceforward be bad to play 
a lo.sing game against military and jmlitical diffi- 
culties. In November 1923 he was joint leader in 
an abortive monarchist rising in Bavaria, and, 
being captured, was tried for high treason but 
acquitted ( Ist April 1924 ). In 1925, as a candidate 
for the ju’csidency of the Reich, he gained little 
support in the cause of a fascist dictatoi ship. 

Llideiisclicid* a toAvu of Westphalia, ig^niiles 
ESE. from Elberfeld-Barnien, is the seat of numer- 
ous hardware manufactures (as metal buttons, 
buckles, teaspoons, tea()ot8, mountings for um- 
biellas and sticks, musical instruments) besides 
iron-foundries and machine-shops ; pop. 31,000. 

Llideritxbuclit* Lttderitzland* names 
sometimes given to Angra-Pequena (q.v.) and the 
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adjoining territory, which became part of German 
Namaqiialand. 

Ludhiana, capital of a district in the Punjab 
(with an area of 1452 sq. m. and a population of 
668,000), stands 8 miles from the south bank of the 
Sutlej, and on the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Kail- 
way. It was founded in 1480 by the princes of 
Delhi, and is now a thriving corn-mart, and has 
manufactures of Kashmir shawls, scarves, cottons, 
turbans, furniture, and carriages. Pop. 52,000. 
The shrine of a Mohammedan saint here attracts 
a large concourse of pilgrims every year. 

Ludlow, a market-town and municipal borough 
of Sliropshire, at the Corve’s influx to the Teme, 
28 miles S. of Shrewsbury. It is a very old and 
interesting place, with two noble monuments of 
antiquity. First, there is the massive Norman 
keep, 110 feet high, of the castle, where Prince 
Arthur wedded Catharine of Aragon ; where, in the 
banqueting-hall, Milton prodviced his Comus ; and 
where, Loo, Butler wrote Hudibras. Captured by 
King Stephen, the Lancastrians, and the Round- 
heads, it was finally dismantled in 1689. Secondly, 
there is the cruciform collegiate church (restored 
186.S-91 ), Perpendicular in .style, with a tower l.SO 
feet high. The grammar-school, founded in 1282, 
and refounded in 1552, is almost the oldest^in the 
kingdom ; and one of seven gates still remains. 
From Edward IV. ’s reign till 1867 Ludlow returned 
two member.s, then one till 1885. Pop. 6000. See, 
for Ludlow lormation, Silurian. 

Ludlow, Edmund, a sturdy Kngli.sh republican 
and regicide, was born of a good old family at 
Maiden Bradley, Wiltshire, in 1617 ; sttidied at 
Trinity College, C.vford ; and at the outbreak of 
the Civil War was a student in the Temple. He 
volunteered into Essex’s lifeguards, saw service 
under NN’aller and Kaiifax, was returned in his 
father’s room to parliament for Wiltshire in 1646, 
sat among the king’s judges, and had a place in 
the council of state of the Commonwealth. In 
1051 he was sent to Ireland as lieutenant-general 
of hoise, and held the chief command for six 
montliH between the death of Ireton and the arrival 
of b'leetwood. He refu.sed to recognise Cromwell’s 
protectorate, and until his death took no further 
)art in public atl’airs. Returned to jiarliament for 
lindon in 1659, he urged the restoration of the 
Hump, held command again for a few months 
m Ii eland, was nominated by Lambert to the 
committee of safety, and strove in vain to reunite 
the broken ranks of the old republican party. 
Four month.s after the Restoration he fled to France 
and Vevey in Switzerland. After the Revolution 
he returned to England, hut, the House of Commons 
having craved his arrest, he returned to Vevey, 
and died there in 1692. His Memoirs, one of the 
best contemporary sources of knowledge, cover the 
period 1640 to 1688 ; new ed. by Firth (1894). 

Ludlow, John Malcolm Forbes, C.B. (1821- 
1911), called to the bar in 1843, was in 1875-91 
chief registrai’ of friendly societies, but was better 
known as a fellow-labourer with J. F. D. Maurice 
ill founding the Christian-Socialist movement and 
a Working Men’s College, and as promoter of co- 
operation, co-partnership, and social reform. 

LlldwiffsWrg;, in Wurttemberg, 8 miles N. of 
Stuttgart, grew up round a hunting castle of Duke 
Eberlmrd Ludwig, and became the second royal 
residence, and one of the principal garrison towns, 
of the kingdom. It has a (once royal) castle, 
with picture-gallery and splendid gardens. Pop. 
23,000. 

LudwigShafen, a town of the Bavarian Pala- 
tinate, stands on the left hank of the Rliine, oppo- 
site Mannheim. It has ^own rapidly owing to its 
manufactures ( soda, aniline dyes, acids, fertilisers. 


wagons, &c.) and its trade in iron, timber, coal, 
and agricultural products. Pop. 90,0(X). 

Luffa* See Loofah. 

Lufi^a'no, a town in the Swiss canton of Ticino, 
stands on the north-west shore of the lake of the 
same name, 49 miles by rail N. by W. from Milan. 
In appearance the place is thoroughly Italian ; 
villas stud the lower slopes of the hills emlxisomed 
in vineyards and chestnut woods. The church of 
Santa Maria degli Angioli has interesting works of 
art by Luiui. An important cattle fair is held here 
in October. Mazzini and the Italian patriots made 
Lugano their headquarters for some time after 
1848. From Monte Salvatore (2982 feet), in the 
vicinity, a magnificent view may he obtained. 
Pop. 14,000.— The LAKE OF LUGANO, also called 
Ceresio, lies at the southern foot of the Alps, 889 
feet above sea-level. Its length is 14^ miles, its 
average breadth IJ mile; area, 18^ sq. m. Tlie 
depth varies very greatly, the maximum being 945 
feet, whilst the average is only about 246 feet. 
Lu^dunum. See Lyons, Leyden. 

Lu|$0 {I^uousAugusti of theRoman.s), capital of 
a province in the north-west of Spain, is situated 
on the Minho, 72 miles by rail SK. of Coruna, 
and is still surrounded with old walls, high and 
thick, with towers. It has a cathedral built in 
1129-77, ami manufactures of linen and leather. 
It was celebrated as early as the time of the 
Romans for its warm sulphur baths. Pop. 28,000. 
— The province is a mountainous but agricultural 
legion, drained by the Minho and its tributary 
the Sil, and rich in minerals that are but little 
extracted. Area, 3800 sq. ra. ; poj). 470,000. 

LugO» a town of Italy, 18 miles by rail W. of 
Ravenna, has a trade in corn, hemp, wine, and a 
celebrated fair (all September) ; pop. 30,000. 
Liigsail. See Sail. 

Liitf^worm* See Lobworm 
Liiik. See Li^qe. 

LllinL or Lovino, Bernardino, a painter of 
the Lombard school, v as horn about J470 at Luino, 
on the l..ago Maggioie. He deA'elojied his skill 
in the school of Leonardo da Vinci ; indeed many 
of his works used to be attiiluited to Leonardo. 
Luini’s principal charms are a certain poetic graiMi 
and beauty. He died some time after 1530. He 
lain ted frescoes in the Ambrosian Lihraiy, in the 
Irera Gallery, and in the church of St Maurizio, 
all at Milan. Other works hang in the church 
at Lugano. His heat- known easel- works include 
‘The Virgin Enthroned’ (Brera), ‘The Daughter 
of Herodias ’( Louvre), ‘Christ disputing with the 
Doctors ’ and ‘ Vanity and Modesty ’ ( London ), »&c. 
Luini is one of the five great painters whose 
‘supremacy ’ Ruskin affirmed. See G. C. William- 
son’.s liet'nardino Luini ( 1899). 

Luke. The name Luke (Loukas) is probably a 
shortened Greek form of the Latin Lucanus. Luke 
was the companion of St Paul, and the authorship 
of the third Gospel and the Acts is generally attri- 
buted to bim. He is mentioned three times by 
St Paul in the Epistles (Col. iv. 14; Philemon, 
ver. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 11). From these references 
we learn (a) that Luke was a Gentile, since in 
the Colossian passage a distinction is drawn be- 
tween ‘ those of the circumcision ’ and Epaphras 
and Lnke ; (6) that he was a ‘beloved pliysician ’ 
(c) and a fellow-worker with the apostle ; { d) tliat 
he was Paul’s constant companiori during his 
imprisonment in Rome, remaining with him when 
all his other friends had deserted him. Luke has 
sometimes been identified with the Lucius men- 
tioned in Romans, xvi. 21, who is associated with 
Paul and others in sending greetings, but this 
suggestion is extremely improbable, as the name 
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iB spelt (lifferentl^yr, and the Lucias of Koinans was 
a Jew, since he is described as a kinsman of the 
apostle. A Lucius of Gyrene is also mentioned in 
Acts, xiii. 1, but we have no grounds for supposing 
that he was our Luke, except the bare fact that 
both of them seem to have been associated with 
the city of Antioch. Luke was credited with the 
authorship of tlie third Gospel and Acts in com- 
paratively early times. The Muratorian Fragment 
(180 A.D.) is the first authority to ascribe these 
books to him, and about the same time the evidence 
of Irenaeus is <]^uite explicit upon the point. Tra- 
dition has this in its favour, that it is unlikely that 
two such important books would have been fathered 
upon Luke, who was one of the secondary figures 
of the Apostolic Age, unless he had actually been 
associated with their composition. Modern opinion, 
however, is divided upon the question whether this 
tradition should be accepted. The radical school of 
critics, headed by Schmiedel, deny altogether that 
Luke liad any hand in the production of either the 
Gospel or A<aa. An intermediate school hold that 
he was author of the ‘ We-sections ’ of Acts, and 
perhaps of some of the sources of the Gospel, but 
this material w'as worked over and very largely 
expanded by a later editor. The conservative circle 
of scholars still maintain the traditional view, and 
their position has been immensely strengthened in 
recent times by the support of Harnack. Harnack, 
after a minute examination of the linguistic data, 
has reached the decided conclusion that the We- 
sections of Acts cannot be separated from the rest 
of the book, and that all the evidence points to the 
fact that Luke was the author of the whole. If 
this result is sound — and Harnack’s adhesion has 
certainly given a new lease of life to the conservative 
l>osition (see also Acts) — the following fresh facts 
about the personality of Luke can be gleaned from 
these writings. ( 1 ) We know from the preface of 
Luke that its author was nob one of ‘ the original 
eye-witnesses’ of the events which he recorded. 
This statement disposed of the supposition that 
Luke was the unnamed disciple who shared with 
Cleopas the walk to EmmauH, or that he w’as one 
of the seventy commissioned by Je.sus to preach. 
(2) ELo was the companion of St Paul during some 
of his missionary journeys. When this association 
commenced we cannot tell. The W e-sections com- 
mence when Paul i caches Philippi. Rut there is a 
western reading preserved in (Jodex Reza*. in Acts, 
xi. 28, which suggests that the companionship 
began during the year which Paul and Rarnaba.s 
8])ent at Antioch, the capital of Syria. We can 
be certain that Luke was with Paul during his 
work at Philippi (xvi. 10-17), during his stay at 
Troas (xx. 5-15), during the journey from Miletus 
to Jerusalem (xxi. 1-18), and finally during the 
voyage from Cfcsarea to Rome (xxvii. 1-xxviii, 16). 
Very little reliable information can be obtained 
from later writers. There is strong probability 
that Eusebius is right in his statement that Luke 
was originally connected with Antioch, though 
Sir W. Ramsay prefers to think that he lived at 
Philippi. Eusebius is supported by a statement 
in the Prccfatio Luccr : ‘ Luke ... by nation a 
Syrian of Antioch, a disciple of the Apostles . . . 
died in Bithynia at the age of 74.’ Another tra- 
dition places the sphere of his later labours in 
Alexandria. Tradition— very late tradition, how- 
ever — also suggests that he was an artist, and 
that he painted a portrait of the mother of Jesus, 
hut little importance can be attached to the sug- 
gestion. 

See Harnack, lAtke the Physician and The Date of 
Acts; commentaries of Plummer and Godet ; articles 
in Biblical dictionaries, 

LaklljKa, an intermittent outflow from Lake 
Tanganyika (q.v.) injo the Congo. 


LuleAf the capital of the Swedish county of 
Norbotten, is situated at the mouth of the river 
Lulea, on the north -west coast of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. It exports timber, tar, salmon, reindeer- 
hides, and the produce of the Gellivara iron-mines 
(situated 126 miles NW. from Lulea). The rail- 
way (304 miles long) from Lule& north-westwards 
across the north of Sweden and Norway to Narvik 
on Ofoten Fjord in the north of the latter country, 
begun in 1888, was long the northernmost in 
Europe. Pop. 11,000. 

Lull, RamOn. See Lully ( Raymond ). 

Lull^, Giovanni Battista, musical composer, 
wa.s a Florentine by birth, horn about 163.3. Taken 
to Paris whilst still a boy, he attracted the atten- 
tion of Louis XIV. by his violin-playing. The king 
made him director of the royal orchestra, and 
eventually (1672) director of operatic afl’airs in 
Paris. In collaboration with Quinault, Lully coin- 
nosed a great number of operas, some of which 
Kept the stage until the time of Gluck (circa 1778). 
It was by making the ballet an essential part of 
the opera that Lully achieved this success. The 
favourites amongst his operas weie Th^s^e, Arwidty 
PhaHon, Atys, Isis, and Ads et Galnt^e. He died 
at Paris on 22d March 1687. A friend of Molii'^ro, 
lie composed music for some of his comedies. See 
Opera ; and Radet’s great monograph ( 1891 ). 

Lully, Raymond, ‘the enlightened doctor,’ 
was born at Palma, in Majorca, in 1234. In his 
youth he led a dissolute life,, and served for 
some time as a common soldier ; hut, a complete 
revulsion of feeling taking place, he witlidicw to 
.solitude, and gave himself up to ecstatic meditations 
and the study of the occult sciences. This sudden 
change of life produced in Lully a fervid and 
enthusiastic state of mind, und(!r the influence of 
which he formed the piojeet of a spiritual crusade 
for the conversion of the MuKsnlmans, an idea he 
never afterwards abandoned, lii pursuance of this 
project he commenced an oariujststudy' of theology, 
[diiiosophy, and the Arabic language, and after 
sonic yi'ars publislu'd bis griiat work, Ars (teucrahs 
sivc, whicdi has so sevm'ely tested the 

sagacity of commentators. This work is tlie «le- 
velopment of the method of teaching known siihse- 
quently as the ‘Lullian method .a mecbanical aid 
to the mind in the acquisition of knowledge ami 
the solution of all possible proldems by a systematic 
manipulation of certain fundanHuital notions (the 
Aristotelian categories, He even invented a 

machine (of tin or jiastehoard ) to assist in this 
great task. Yet in this departure from scholastic 
logic, and his zeal for a true interpretation of 
nature, he was really a ])recursor of Racon. 

Lully subsequently published another remark- 
able work, Libri XIl. Pn'ncipiornm PJulosoph. 
contra Averroistas, and, full of the jirinciples which 
he had developed in this hook, he went to Tunis 
in 1292 to .argue with his Mohammedan opponents. 
Ere lon^ he was thrown into prison and condemned 
to banishnient. After lecturing at Naples for 
several years he proceeded to Rome, thence to his 
native island of Majorca, thence to Cyprus and 
Armenia. In 1306 he again sailed for Africa, 
entered the city of Bugia, now' Bougie (q.v, ), in 
Algeria, was again thrown into j)riHon, ana again 
banished. At Paris he lectured against the prin- 
ciples of Averroes. Rut his missionary zea*'. could 
only be satisfied by martyrdom. Sailing once 
more for Africa, at Bugia he was stoned and ill- 
treated BO that he expired a few days afterwards 
on hoard a Genoese vessel (1315). The Lullists 
combined a religious mysticism with a belief in 
alchemy. 

See books Iw Helfterich (1858), Canslezas (1870), 
Zevemer (New York, 1902), Frost (1903), Barber (1904), 
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Waite (1922) ; editions by Salzinger (1742) and Rossello 
( 1886 ) ; and the histories of philosophy and logic. 

LlunbaffO is a rheumatic affection of the 
muscles or nbroiis tissues in tlie lumbar region, or 
small of the back. It is often first recognised by 
the occurrence of a sharp stabbing pain in the loins 
upon attempting to rise from trie recumbent or 
sitting ])osition. It is sometimes so severe as to 
confine the patient to bed and in one position, fiom 
which ho cannot move without intense sufferiim ; 
but in milder cases he can walk, although stiffly 
and with pain, and usually with the body bent 
more or less forwaitl. It may be distinguished 
from inflammation of the kidneys by the absence 
of the peculiar direction of the pain towards the 
groin, as also by the absence or tlie nausea and 
vomiting and other constitutional symptoms which 
usually accompany the disease of the kidney. 

The causes of lumbago are the same as those of 
sub-acut<! rlieumatism generally. The cornjdaint 
may arise from partial exposure to cold, especially 
when the body is heatetl, and violent straining 
will sometimes induce it. In persons with a strong 
constitutional tendency to rheumatism the slightest 
exciting cause will bring on an attack of lumbago. 

The treatment must vary with the intensity of 
the affection. In most cases a warm bath at bed- 
time, followed by ten grains of Dover's powder, 
or full doses of alkaline remedies, as citrate of 
potassium, will spetidily remove it ; and, as local 
remedies, a mustard poultice, a mixture of chloro- 
form and soap-liniment, or the a])piication of the 
button cautery made for the purpose will be 
found serviceable. ( See also the treatment for 
Rheumatism.) The disorder has been known to 
disappear comidetely after one application of the 
cautery, which should be heated in a spirit-lamp 
to sornewheie about 200° F. , and then be rapidly 
brought in contact with points of the skin over 
the painful parts at intervals of about half an 
inch. Each application leaves a red spot, but 
blisters seldom occur if the operation is properly 
performed. The application of a hot iron, used 
just as in ironing clothes, with two or three folds 
of blanket between it and the skin, frequently 
gives great r(dief. 

Luminosity. See Light, Phosphorescence, 
Photometry. 

Luminous Paint, phosphorescent pov^der, 
such as sulphide or oxysulphide of calcium, ground 
up with a colourless varnish or other medium, and 
used as a paint. Even after daylight is over the 
Phosphorescence (q.v. ) continues, and the object 
ainted (e.g. a match-box) remains visible in the 
ark. It was invented by Dr W, H. Ralmain in 
1877, and improved by W. C. Horne. 

Lumpsucker {Cydopterus), a genus of Tele- 
ostean fishes in the family Cyclopteridae (or Dis- 
coboli), nearly related to Bullheads, characterised 



Lumpsucker ( Cydopterus lumpus). 

by the deep, thick, short shape of the adult body, the 
rough sjnnes and tubercles on the otherwise naked 


skin, the elevated anterior ridge which grows over 
the first dorsal fin, the weakly ossiiiea skeleton, 
and the fusion of the pelvic fins to form an anterior 
circular adhesive disc by which the fishes can fix 
themselves very firmly. The same disc is seen in 
the closely related taapole-like * sea-snails ’ in the 
genus Cyclogaster or Liparis. The common Lump- 
sucker {Cydopterus lumpus) is a northern fish, 
common on British coasts. The quaint body is 
finely coloured, especially in the breeding males, 
and may attain a length of two feet, though half 
that is nearer the average. The creature occurs 
on rocky bottoms at considerable depths (100 
fathoms), and thence to the shore in the narrow 
sense ; it is sluggish and may attach itself to float- 
ing objects, but it can swim vigorously. It feeds 
largely on crustaceans and worms. It spawns in 
spring near shore, and the large masses of reddish 
eggs adhere between stones in pits which the male 
excavates. Over these he mounts guard, driving 
off crabs and other enemies, and every now ana 
then violently splashing in the water with his 
pectoral flns so that the eggs are aerated and kept 
clean. The fry are tadpole-like and smooth ; they 
often fasten themselves to tlie paternal body. The 
flesh is not greatly esteemed, but varies with the 
seasons. The Scots name Code- paid! e refeis to 
the cock’s comb-like crest ; the female is often 
distingui.shed as hen-paidle. 

Lumsden, Sir Harry Burnett (1821-96), 
son of a Scottish colonel in the Bengal Artillery, 
served in the Sutlej campaign (1845), became 
assistant to Sir Henry Lawrence in the Punjab, 
raised in 1846 the famous cavaby force called the 
‘Guides’ (whom he clothed in khaki, being the 
first to introduce this uniform into the Indian 
army), and during the Mutiny was in Afghanistan 
on a delicate mission. He fought against the 
Waziris, commanded the Hyderabad contingent, 
and in 1875 retired from the army as lieutenant- 
general. See Lumsdm of the Guides^ by Liimsden 
and Elmslie (1899), and Pearse’s History of 
Lumsden' s Horse (1903 ). 

Lunacy. See Insanity. 

Luiiardi,ViNCENzo( 1759-1806), born at Lucca, 
was a famous aeronaut ; see Balloons, <Stc. 

Llinawara (or Lunavada), a protected state 
of India, in the Rewa Kaiitha Agency, Gujarat, 
with an area of 388 sq. m. and a pop. of 83,000. 

Lund ( Londinum Gothorum ), a city of Gothland, 
in the extreme south of Sweden, by rail 374 miles 
SW. of Stockholm and 10 NE. of Malmo. In the 
10th century it was a large and powerful city, was 
made a bishopric in 1048, and an archbisnopric 
in 1104. The archbishop claimed ecclesiastical 
supremacy over the whole of Scandinavia. At the 
same period Lund was the chief seat of the Danish 

f lower in the Scandinavian peninsula, and for a 
ong period the capital of the Danish kingdom ; 
at the epoch of its greatest pro^erity it is said to 
have had ‘200,000 inliabitants. But after the intro- 
duction of the Reformation by Christian 111. in 
1536 the city began to decay, and had sunk down 
to a mere village before the end of the 17th cen- 
tury. The principal building is the fine Roman- 
esque cathedral, dating from the 11th century ; it 
has an irnjiosing crypt. Lund owes its revival to 
the founding there of a university in 1668 by 
Charles XL It has a large library, an excellent 
zoological museum, and a botanic garden. Tegn6r 
was a professor from 1813 to 1826, and here he 
composed his masterpiece, Frith jof. Pop. 23,600. 

Lundy ( Scand. ‘ grove island ’ ), a granitic island 
of Devonshire, in the mouth of the Bristol Channel, 
115 miles NNW. of Hartland Point, 17 N'W. of 
Clovellv, 24 W. of Ilfracombe, and 30 SSE. of St 
Gowan’s Head in Wales. It measures 3^ miles by 1 ; 
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has rocky and precipitous shores, with only one 
landing-place on the south side ; and attains an 
altitude of 625 feet. The cliffs are tlie resort of 
multitudes of sea-fowl. The antiquities include 
prehistoric kists, remains of round towers and a 
chapel, and the rained castle of the Mariscoes 
(lltli to 14th centuries), from whose time on 
into the 17th century Lundy was a stronghold 
Huccessively of pirates, buccaneers, privateers, and 
smngglers. It figures in Kingsley’s Westward 
Jlo! ; was the death-place of ‘Judas ’ Stucley ; W'as 
garrisoned till lb47 for Charles 1. 

Liineburg^y a town of Hanover, situated on the 
river llrnenau, 31 miles by rail SE. of Hamburg. 
Its streets are narroAv and its houses mediaeval, but 
its suburbs are modern. The 16th-century church 
if St Michael contains the tombs of the Limebuig 
princes. The five-aisled church of St John dates 
from the 14th (lentury, is pure Gothic in style, and 
has a tower 371 feet high. The mediaeval town- 
house is adorned with old pictures and stained gla.ss. 
A salt-mine, discovered in 906, still yields laige 
quantities of salt. There are also a gypsum-mine, 
iron-works, chemical manufactories, Ac. Liine- 
burg lampreys are well know-n in Germany. Popu- 
lation, 28,000. Although existent in 795, the place 
only began to acquire importance after the hmnd- 
ing of the Benedlctin(^ monastery in 904 ; it was 
greatly increased by tlio settlement here of laige 
numbers of the people of Kardowiek, destroyed in 
1189 Luiieburg afterwards joined the Hanseatic 
League, and was the capital of an independent 
duchy. But it lost the greater part of its privileges 
in the 16th century, and in the 17th sufFeied much 
from the Swedes and their enemies. It began to 
revive again in the 19th (lentury. Near by the 
Allies defeated the French on 2d April 1813. 

The ]»rincij)ality of Lunehiirg, or rather Bruns- 
wick- Liinebuvg, existed from 1235 to 1369, from 
1373 to 1532, and from 1546 onwards. From the 
princes of tills house is descended the reigning 
house in Great Britain (see Brunswick). — South 
of Liineburg stretches for 60 miles on end the 
Lunobnrg Moor (ITeidc), a grazing-ground for 
sheep. It produces also honey, buckwlu'at, and 
immerouH wild berries, and is largely clothed with 
fine heather. 

Lllliel, French town of Herault, 14 miles NE. 
of Montpellier, with a trade in muscatel wine and 
brandy ; pop. 8000. 

Lunette. Sec Fortification. 

Llint^villey a town in the French department 
of Meurthe-et-Moselle, at the confluence of the 
Meurthe and the Vezouse, and 20 miles by rail 
SE. of Nancy. It was formerly a lesidence of 
the Dukes of Lorraine; their palace, built hy 
Duke Leopold, in which the Emperor Francis I. 
was born, is now used as a cavalry barrack, this 
town being one of the largest cavalry stations in 
France. Here was signed tlie peace of Luii^ville, 
on 9th February 1801, between Germany and 
France, on the basis of tlie peace of Cainpo-Formio 
(q.v.); and during the Great War the place was 
occupied by the Germans (24th August to lltli 
September 1914). 'I’he industry emluHces gloves, 
hosiery, and cotton.s, and there is a trade in wine. 
Pop. 24,000. 

Llin^. See Respiration ; for diseases of the 
lungs, Pneumonia, Pleurisy, Turerculosis, 
&e. ; for lung-fishes, Mudflshes. 

Llinjl^worty or Oak-LUNOS {Stirta Pnlmon- 
aria), a lichen with a foliaceous, leathery, spread- 
ing thallus, of an olive-green colour, pale orown 
when dry, pitted with numerous little cavities and 
netted, much lacerated; the shields {apotkecia) 
marginal, reddish-brown with a thick border. It 
grows on trunks of trees in mountainous regions 


in Britain and other European countries, some- 
times almost entirely covering them with its shaggy 
thallus. It has been used as a remedy for pul- 
inonary diseases. It is nutritions, and, when 
properly prepared, aft'ords a light diet, capable of 
oeiiig used as a substitute for Iceland moss ; yet 
it is bitter enough to be used as a substitute for 
hops. It yields a good brown dye. — The name 
lungwort is also given to a genus of flowering 
plants ( IhilriKuiaria ) of the natural order Bora- 
gineae. The common lungwort (/*. ojfficinalis) is 
rare and hardly naturalised in Britain, although 
common in some parts of Europe. It has ovate 
leaves and purple flowers, and was formerly em- 
doyed in diseases of the lungs, but seems to have 
)een recommended chiefly hy a fancied re.semljhince 
to the lungs in its spotted leaves. It is mucilagin- 
ous, ami contains nitre. It has been used as a 
j>ot-herb. P. august if olia is British, 

Llinkah* better Lanka (Sansk. ‘island’), 
is specially used of Ceylon, and also of a great 
tobacco - glowing di.strict in the delta of the 
Godavari. 

Llinillaria, a genus of Liverworts (q.v.). 

Llipercalia, a festival among the ancient 
Homans, held on the 15th of February, in honour 
of Luiiercus, the god of fertility. When Rome 
began to seek a (jlreciau origin for its religious 
e.eremonies Lupenuis was identified with liycican 
Pan, and bis worship was said to have been intro- 
duced by Evander, tlie Arcadian. Modern scliolars 
place no value on such .statements, Liinercns is 
believed by them to have heiui one of the oldest 
pastoral deiti(‘s of Daly, and eveiy thing that is 
known regarding him and his rites favours this 
view. These ntes were of tho rudest and most 
piimitive character, and indicate a high antiquity. 
Goats and dogs w'ere saciilic.ed ; aflcrwards the 
priests (called Luperci) cut up the skins of the 
victims and twisted them into tliongs, W'ith Avliich 
they ran thiough the city striking every one they 
met, especially women, who put themselves in their 
way hojung that the god of fertility would he pro- 
pitious towards them. As the festival is believed 
to have been at first a shepherd one, this running 
about with thongs is understood to have been 
intemhid a.s a symbolical purilic'ation of the land. 
The place wlierc the festival was held was called 
the Lupercal, and was situated on the Palatine 
Hill. It contained an image of Lu]>erciis, covered 
with a goat’s skin. Lui)ercalia wore also held in 
other cities of Italy. 

Lupine {Lupinus), a genus of plants of the 

tlural order Lc^guniinostc, sub order Papilionaceee, 
mostly annuals, hut some of them })ererinial her- 
baceous plants, some half-shrubby ; and generally 
having digitate loaves, with rather long stalks. 
The flowers are in racemes or Hj)ikes, the calyx 
two-lipped, tlio keel beaked, the filaments all 
unitoa at the base. The species of lupine are 
numerous, and are chiefly natives of the countries 
near the Mediterranean Sea, and of the temperate 
parts of North and South America. Tlie White 
Lupine [L. albus), a species with white flowers, 
has been cultivated from time immemorial in the 
south of Europe and in some parts of Asia, for the 
sake of the seeds, which are farinaceous and are 
used as food, although when raw they have a 
strong, disagreeable, bitter taste, which is removed 
by steepin^^ in water and boiling. They were a 
favourite kind of pulse amongst the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, and still are so in some parts of the 
south of Europe, although generally disliked by 
those Avho liave not been accustomed to them. 
The Yellow Lupine (X. lutem), so called from its 
yellow flowers, and the Egyptian White Lupine ( L. 
Termis)^ which has white flowers tipped with blue. 
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are also cultivated in the south of Europe, Egypt, 
&c., for their seeds, which are similar in their 
qualities to’ those of the white lupine. In many 
countries lupines, and particularly the white lupine, 
are cultivated to yield green food for cattle, and 
also to be i)loughed down for manure. They grow 
well on poor and dry sandy soils, which by this 
process of green -manuring are fitted for other 
crops. Many species of lupine are cultivated in 
our flower-gardens, having beautiful white, yellow, 
pink, or blue flowers. The flowers of some species 
are fragrant. No lupine is a native of Britain. 
L. percmiis adorns sandy places from Canada to 
Florida with its fine blue flowers. 

Liiptoii, Thomas G. (1791-1873). See En- 

<JKAVING. 

Lupiiliiic. See Hops. 

Lupus iw a chronic disease of the skin, in which 
dull or livid tubercles are developed, having a 
tendency to destroy or so seriously to uflect the 
adjacent tissues, with or without ulceration, jis 
always to lead to indelible cicatrices. It was 
formerly knoA'ii as noli me f(tngrrc. The disease 
usually attacks the face, especially the ahe of the 
nose and the lips, but may occur on almost any 
part of the body. It usually l»egins in childho<»d 
or early adult life, but may recur at a later i>eriod. 
It more often affects the female sex, and is not 
<;ontagious, nor usually heniditary. It is, in its 
sev(5r(!r forms, a terrible disease;, but is happily of 
sotuewhat rare occurrence. It derives its name 
from the Latin lupus, ‘wolf,’ in consequence of 
its destructive nature. See 'J'UHKUCLE. 

lai))us usually eommem;(‘s with the a))pearance 
of om‘ or tw'o ciicular or oval, dull-red, somewliat 
trat\slueent tubercles, about t wo liiu's in diameter. 
vVfter a time th(>se tuber(;les incr(;fise in number 
and size, and take on new characters. 'Phey may 
ulcerate, constittiting the variety known as Lupus 
<urc(lcits, in which case tlie ulceration may jmrsue 
a superficial or a dee[) course. Scabs are formed 
over the ulcers ; and as these scabs are thrown off 
the ulcer beneath is found to have increased in 
extent, till great destruction of the soft parts and 
(in the case of the no.se) of the cartilages is ell'ected. 
The ulcer of lupus has thick red edges, and exudes 
a fetid, ichorous matter in consid(*rabIe quantity. 
When they do not ulcerate, the tubercles are soiter 
than in the previous variety, and form patches 
of considerable extent, the intervening skin and 
cellular tissue also swelling and exhibiting here 
and there dull-red points, which are the summits 
of the imbedded tubercles. The lips become much 
enlarged, the nostrils closed with tlio swelling, the 
eye]i<ls everted, and the whole face hideous. This 
variety is known as Lupus uon exedens. 

The progress of lupus is usually slow, and the 
suffeiings of the patient less than might be expected, 
in consequence of the sensibility of the parts being | 
diminished from the first. The complaint may^i 
'Continue for years, or even for life, but is seldom 
fatal. Its causes are not well known ; it is due to 
the presence of the tubercle bacillus in the affected 
skin ; but many of those affected by lupus enjoy 
otherwise excellent health, and there is no special 
tendency to invasion of the lungs or other organs, 
commonly the seat of tuberculosis. 

Treatme?iL~Jt is of course desirable that the 
patient’s general health be brought into as vigorous 
a condition as possible ; and for this purpose cod- 
liver oil, iodide of iron, and other tonics are often 
useful. But no internal remedy seems to have any 
reliable effect upon the disease. The local treat- 
ment has passed through many variations : the 
application of strong escharotics, repeated incisions, 
or scraping away of the diseased tissue^, were often 
•successful in modifying or arresting the disease. 


Unna of Hamburg recommended in 1888 the con- 
stant application to the diseased parts of plasters 
containing salicylic acid and creasote. Some favour- 
able results were obtained from the use of Koch's 
tuberculin. But much more successful has been 
the method of phototherapy, or persistent treat- 
ment by light-rays (the chemical rays, not the 
heat ones), devised about 1896 by l)r Niels R. 
Finsen of Copenhagen. The Koiitgen (q.v, ) lays 
and radium seem to reach even deeper layers than 
those aflected by sunlight or electric light. 

Lliray Cavern, a cave, not large, but remark- 
able for the vast number and extratjrdinary shapes 
of its stalactites, is close to Luiay village, Virginia 
(90 miles NW. of Kiebrnond). Many of these 
wonderful columns exceed 50 feet in length ; nnm 
bers of them are hollow, giving out bell-like notes 
when struck ; and the colours range from waxy 
white to yellow, brown, or rosy red. The cavern, 
whicli is lit with electric light, attracts thousands 
of visitors every year. 

Lurcher, a name applied to any dog with a 
distinct cross of greyhound. The connnoiie.st form 
of the lurcher is the first cro.ss between the collie 
and the greyhound, though in some instances they 
have been bred for many generations without a 
fresli cross. As tlie lurcher combines to a great 
extent the speed of the groyhonnd and the saga(;ity 
of the collie, no haie is able to escape him. The 
owner of such an animal is an object of suspicion 
to every ganu; keeper. 

Llirgail* a thriving town of Ireland, in County 
Armagh, 20 miles SW, of Belfast by rail. It 
is but 1 mile south of the shores of Longh 
Neagh, and the country around is populous 
and fertile. It has thriving manufactures of 
cambrics, lawns, damasks, and diapers. Pop. 
13,000. 

Lliristail, a mountainous jirovince in the west 
of Persia; corresponds roughly to the ancient 
Susiana, was the seat of the ancient Elamite 
empire, and is now occupied by numerous minor 
tribes. 

Lurlei. See Lorelei. 

Liisatia {Lausitz), a district now belonging in 
part to Saxony and in part to Prussia. Jt was 
formerly divided into Upper and Lower Lusatia, 
whicli constituted two independent niargraviates, 
including an area of about 4400 .sq. m. Many of 
the inhabitants are AVends. Given in 1319 to 
Bohemia, and obtained by Matthias (>orvinus in 
1478, Lusatia was transferred to Saxony in 1635; 
but, by the Congress of Vienna, the whole of Lower 
Lusatia and the half of Upper Lusatia was ceded 
to Prussia. The portion left to Saxony now forms 
the circle of Bautzen. 

Lll.sliais, a warlike race occu])ying the little- 
known Lushai Hills in Cachar (Assam), Chittagong 
( Bengal ), and the adjoining parts of Burma. To 
check their raids on British territorjr expeditions 
>vere required — in 1871-72, and again in 1889-90 
and 1892. Their country is now British. 

Lusiads. !8ee Camokns. 

LusiKnan. a picturesque town in the French 
department of Vienne, 17 miles SW. of Poitiers. 
It has a very fine church dating from the 11th 
century, but its castle, associated by legend with 
the fairy Melusine (q.v.), was razed by the 
Catholics in 1574. The House of Lusignan gave 
two titular kings to Jerusalem, and four kings to 
Cyprus. Pop. 2000. 

Lusitania. See Portugal. 

Lustre, the characteristic appearance of a 
bright metallic surface, or of air within glas.s 
under water as seen under certain angles of total 
reflection (see Reflection). It is supposed to be 
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due to the conflict between the images in the tw< 
eyes, wliich do not coincide in respect of bright 
ness all over the field. A similar result may be 
obtained by looking with one eye at a white-and- 
black and with the other at a. black-and-white 
object, the form, sizes, and positions of the objects 
being such as would otherwise have enabled the 
observer to blend them into a single stereoscopic 
image ( see Stkeeoscopk ) ; the opposition of bright 
ness makes the stereoscopic binocular image assunK 
a lustrous appearance. 

Lustrum (from luere^ ‘ to purify ’ or ‘expiate’), 
the solemn ofiering made for expiation and purifi 
cation by one of the censors in name of the Koniau 
people at the conclusion of the census. The 
animals ottered in sacrifice ivere a boar {sits), sheep 
{ovis), and bull {taurus), whence the offering was 
called Suovetaurilia. As the census was quin- 
quennial, the word lustruin came to mean a period 
of five years. 

Lute (Arab. al'Ud)^ a stringed instrument, 
which three hundred years ago was as popular 
as is the piano to-day. It was introduced into 
Euroi>e by the Arabians, from whose language it 
derives its name. Tlie Arabian lute was made 
of twenty-one pieces of maple- wood, with a flat 
face, a round back, and tliree rosettes in the face. 
The strings were eight in number, and were tuned 
in pairs. I’he date of its introduction and dis- 
semination through Europe is shortly after the 
conquest of Spain by the Arabians. The European 
lu te pos.ses8ed original ly eight strings. This number 
was not increased for many centuries. Three new 
strings were then ad<le<l, bringing up the number 
to (deven ; of these two were tuned alike, and the 
odd one, which was also the Iiigliest, was called 
chanterelle. The need of accommodating the lute 
to the chromatic scale procured the addition of 
thirteen new strings, until in the 17th century the 
total of twenty-ftmr was reached, beyond which 
number tlie augmentation did not continue. At 
that date tlie Jute commonly in use in Europe con- 
sisted of a table of fir or "pine ; a body or belly, 
composed of convex ribs of pine ; a ne(;k, or finger- 
boaid, of liard wood, on Avbich were frets, consist- 
ing of catgut strings fastened tightly round the 
neck ; a head, on wbicli ivere [ibiced the pegs 
or scimvs that tightened relaxed the strings 
in tuning ; and a bridge, to which the strings wen; 
attachecl at one end, the other end being fastened 
to a [liecio of ivory, hetwtMsn the head amrncck. Of 
the twenty-four strings twelve ran over the finger- 
board and twelve by the side of it. The performei 
used his loft hand to press the frets, and struck 
the strings with his right. There were many 
varieties of the lute ; the treble lute was tlie 
smallest, the has.s lute the largest. The theorbo 
was a double-necked lute, of which the archluto 
and th(‘ chitarrone were two subordinate varieties. 

A peculiar tlescription of notation, called tablature, 
was employed in music written for the lute. The 
strings were represented by parallel linef^, on which 
were placed letters of the al})hahet, referring to 
the frets ; thus, A marked that the string was to 
bo struck open ; B, that the first fret was to he 
pressed ; C, the second, and so on. Over the lines 
were placed crotchets, (puivers, &c., which denoted 
the lengths of the various note.s. The Arabian 
lute is still extant in the East, of a form nearly 
identical with that descrihed. Tlie European lute 
survives only in the guitar and similar instniments. 
The lute is represented on the sculptures of tlie 
Egyptian tombs, so that the antiquity of the instru- 
ment is immense. For the European lute, see 
Becker's Hausmnsik in Deutschland (1840); for 
tlie Arabian lute, Kowbotliam’s History of Music, 
vol. iii. (1887). 


Lute (Lat. lutum, ‘clay’), in Chemistry, denotes 
a substance employed for effectually closing the 
joints of apparatus, so as to prevent the escape of 
vapour or gases, or for coating glass vessels so as 
to render tliem more cajiable of sustaining a high 
temperature, or for repairing fractures. 

Lutetia. See Paris. 

Lntliardt, Christoph Ernst (1823-1902), 
Lutheran theologian, ivas born at Maioldsweisach 
in Lower Franconia, studied at Erlangen, and 
became professor of Theology at Marburg in 
1854, and in 1850 at Leijizig. His Commentary 
on Jolm’s Gospel (1852; 2d ed. 1875) has been 
translated into English, as has also St John the 
Author of the Fourth Qospel, and ivorks on the 
saving, the fundamental, and the moral truths of 
Cliristianity {Apologctische Vortruge ). He was also 
author of a Compendium dcr Dogmatik (1865; 9th 
ed. 1S93), DicEthik Luthers ( 1867 ), and Dir Antihe 
Ethik ( 1887), besides collections of lectures and 
sermons. Sec his licminisccuces (2d ed., 1891 ), 
Luther, MAirriN, the greatest of the Protestant 
Reformers of the 16th century, >vas horn at Eislel)en 
in the 10th November 148.‘i. His father was a miner 
in humble circumstances ; his mother, os Mclaiich- 
thon recortls, was a woman of exemplary virtue 
ejeeuiplar virtntiwi), and })eculiai]y esteeni(*d in 
ler walk of life. Shortly after Mai tin's birth his 
larents removed to Mansfehl, where their circuni- 
itances ere long improved by industry and perse- 
verance. •' Tlieir son was sent to school ; ami both 
at home and in .school liis trainin'^ -was seieie. 
[fis father sometimes whipped him, lie says, ‘for a 
Here trifle till the blood came,’ and he was subjected 
o the scholastic rod fifteen times in one day ! 
aitlier’s scliooling was completed at Magdeburg 
,nd Eisenach, and at tlie Jatl(‘r nlace lie attracted 
>.V his singing the notice of a good lady of tlie name 
Cotta, will) jirovided him with a comfortable 
home during his stay there. Here under Trehonius 
he made good progress in Latin. In 1501, w'lien he 
had reached his eighteenth year, he entered the uni- 
versity of Erfurt, with tlie view of qualifying him- 
self for the legal profession. He went through the 
usual studies in the classics and the schoolmen, and 
took his ilegree of Doctor of Philosojihy, or Master 
of Arts, in 1505, when he ivas twenty-one years of 
age. Ere this, liowever, the death of a friend, and 
the terror of a thumlersiorni, had deeuly impressed 
him ; and he was led to the study of tlie Scriptures. 
Not content with the gospels and epistles in the 
lectionaries, and failing to find elsewhere a complete 
Bible (though the whole Vulgate had been trans- 
lated into German before liis time ; see Bible, Vol. 
II. p. 127), he had recourse to the Vulgate in the uni- 
versity library. His heart was touched, and he re- 
solved to devote himself to a spiritual life. He seqi- 
aratod himself from his friends and fellow-students, 
ami withdrew into the Augustinian convent at 
Erfurt. Here he spent the next three years of his 
life — years of peculiar interest and significance ; for 
it was during this time that he laid, in the study 
of the Bible and of Augustine, and with the assist- 
ance of his life-long friend Staujiitz, the foundatioui 
of those doctrinal convictions which were after- 
wards to rouse and strengthen him in his struggle 
against the papacy. He describes very vividly tlie 
spiritual crisis through which he passed, the burden 
of sin which so long lay upon him, ‘ too l\pavy to 
be borne,’ and the relief that he at length found 
in the clear apprehension of the doctrine of tlie 
‘ forgiveness of sins ’ through the grace of Christ. 

In the year 1507 Luther was ordained a priest, 
and in the following year he removed to Witten- 
berg, destined to derive its chief celebrity from his 
name. He became a teacher in the new university 
founded there by the Elector Frederick of Saxony. 
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At first he lectuied on dialectics and physics, hut 
his heart was already riven to theology, and in 
1509 he became a Bachelor of Theology, and com- 
menced lecturing on the Holy Scriptures. His 
lectures made a great impression, and the novelty 
of his views already began to excite attention. 
‘This monk,’ said the rector of the university, 
‘will puzzle our doctors, and bi'ing in a new 
doctrine.’ Besides lecturing, he began to preach, 
and liis sermons readied a wider audience, and 
produced a still more powerful influence. They 
were printed and widely circulated in Germany, 
France, and England, so that the doctrines of 
salvation by free grace were diffused throughout 
Europe. His words, as Melanchthon said, were 
‘born not on his li])8, but in his soul,’ and they 
moved profoundly the souls of all who heard them. 
In 1511 he was sent on a mission to Rome, and 
lie has described very vividly what he saw and 
heard there. His devout and unquestioning 
reverence — for ho was yet in liis own subsequent 
view ‘a most insane papist’ — appears in strange 
•conflict with his awakened thoughtfulness and the 
moral indignation at the ahiises of the papacy 
beginning to stir in him. It was when climbing 
on his kmies the steps of the so-called jml<: mcnt- 
+?eat of Pilate that the words, ‘ the just shall live 
by faith,’ flashed upon his soul and drove him to 
his feet. 

On Luther’s return from Rome he was made a 
Doctor of the Holy Scriptures, and his career as a 
Reformer may Ik; said to have commenced. The 
system of indulgences had reac.he<l a scandalous 
height. The idea that it was in the power of the 
church to forgive sin had gradually grown into 
the notion tha^ the pone could issue jiardons of 
his own free will, which, being dispen.sed to the 
faithful, exonerated them from the con.sequences 
of their transgressions (see Indulgence). The 
sale of these pardons had become an organised 
jiart of the papal system. Money was largely 
needed at Jtonie to feed the extravagances of the 
I»a]ial court ; and its numerous emissaries sought 
everywhere to raise funds by the sale of ‘irnnil- 
gonces : ’ the principal of these was John Tetzel, 
a Dominican iriar, who had established himself at 
Jliterbog (1517). Luther’s indignation at the 
-shameless traffic which this man carruHl on finally 
became irrepressible: ‘God willing,’ he exclaimed, 
‘I will beat a hole in his drum.’ He <lrew' out 
ninety-five theses on the doctrine of indulgences, 
Avhich on 31st October he nailed uj) on the door of 
the church at Wittenbeig, and which he offered to 
maintain in the university against all impugners. 
The general puiport of these theses was to deny 
to the pope all right to forgive sins. This 
sudden and bold step of Luther was all that was 
necessary to awaken a widespread excitement. 
Tetzel was forced to retreat from the borders 
of Saxony to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where he 
drew out and published a set of counter-theses, 
and publicly committed those of Luther to the 
flames. The students at Wittenberg retaliated by 
burning Tetzel’s theses. The elector refused to 
interfere, and the excitement increased as new 
combatants — Hochstratten, Prierias, and Eck — 
entered the field. Eck Avas an able man, and an 
■old friend of Luther’s, and the argument between 
him and the Reformer was especially vehement. 
Tn 15l8 the latter was joined by Melanchthon, who 
Irecame one of his dearest and most trusted friends. 

At first the pope, Leo X., took little heed of the 
'disturbance ; he is reported even to have said when 
he heard of it that ‘ Friar Martin was a man of 
genius, and that he did not wdsh to have him 
molested.’ Some of the cardinals, however, saw 
the real character of the movement, which gi-adu- 
ally assumed a seriousness evident even to the 


pope ; and Luther received a summons to appear 
at Rome, and answer for his theses (1518). Once 
again in Rome it is unlikely he would ever have 
been allowed to return. His university and the 
elector interfered, and a legate was sent to Germany 
to hear and determine the case. Cardinal Cajetan 
was the legate, and he was but little fitted to deal 
with Luther. He would enter into no argument 
with him, but merely called upon him to retract. 
Luther refusetl, and fled from Augsburg, whither 
he had gone to meet the papal representative. The 
task of negotiation was then undertaken by Miltitz, 
a German, who was envoy of the pope to the Saxon 
court, and by his greater address a temporary 

1 )eace was obtained. This <lid not last long. I'he 
teformer was too deeply moved to keep silent. 
‘God hurries and drives me,’ ho said; ‘1 am not 
master of myself : 1 wish to be quiet, and am 
hurried into the midst of tumults.’ Dr Eck and 
he held a memorable disputation at Leipzig (1519), 
in which the subject of aigument was no longer 
merely the question of indulgences, but tlu; general 
]K)wer of the pope. The disputation, of course, 
came to no practical result; each controversialist 
claimed the victory, and Luther in the meantime 
made \)rogress in freedom of opinion, and attacked 
the papal system as a whole more boldly. Erasmus 
and Ilutteii joined in the conflict, which waxed 
more loud ami threatening. 

In 1520 the Reformer published his famous address 
to the ‘ Christian Nobles of Germany.’ This was 
followed in the same year by a treatise On the 
Babylonish CajHivity of the Church, In these 
works, both of Avhicli circulated widely, and power- 
fully inlluencetl many minds, Luther took firmer 
and broader ground ; ho alJacked not only the 
abuses of the papacy and its pretensions to 
supremacy, but also the doctrinal system of the 
Church of Rome. ‘These works,’ Ranke says, 
‘contain the kernel of the whole Reformation.’ 
The i)apal bull containing forty-one theses was 
issued against him ; the dread document, with 
other papal books, was burned before an assembled 
multituae of doctors, students, and citizens at the 
Elster Gate of Wittenberg-. Germany was con- 
vulsed with exciteme.nt. Eck (who had been the 
chief agent in obtaining the bull ) fled from 
place to place, glad to escape with his life, and 
Luther Avas everywhere the hero of the hour. 
Charles V. had at this time succeeded to the 
empire, and he convened his firat diet of the 
sovereigns and states at Worms. The diet met in 
the beginning of 1521 ; an order Avas issued for the 
destruction of Luther’s books, and he himself Avas 
summoned to ajipear before the diet. This was 
above all what he desired— to confess the truth 
before the assembled powers of Germany. Ho 
resolved — having received a safe conduct — to obey 
the summons, come Avhat Avould. All Germany 
was moved by his heroism ; his journey resembled 
a triumph ; the threats of enemies and tne anxieties 
of friends alike failed to move him. ‘ I am resoh'ed 
to enter Worms,’ he said, ‘ although as many devils 
should set at mo as there are tiles on the house- 
tops.’ His appearance and demeanour before the 
diet, and the firmness Avith Avhich he held his 
ground and refused to retract, all make a striking 
picture. He was not allowed to <lefend his opinions. 
‘Unless I be conAdneed,’ he said, ‘by Scripture 
and reason, I neither can nor dare retract any- 
thing, for my conscience is a captive to Goa’s 
word, and it is neither safe nor right to go against 
conscience. There I take my stand. I can do no 
otherwise. So help me (^d. Amen.’ 

On his return from Worms he Avas seized, at the 
instigation of his friend, the Elector of Saxony, 
and safely lodged in the old castle of the Wart- 
burg. The affair Avas made to assume an aspect of 
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violence, but in reality it was desi^^ied to secure 
him from the destruction wliicli his conduct at 
Worms would certainly have provoked, lie having 
been placed under tJie ban of the empire. He 
remained in this shelter for about a year, concealed 
in the guise of a knight. Ilis chief employment 
was his translation of the Scriptures into Ids native 
language. He composed various treatises besides, 
and injured his health by sedentary habits and 
hard study- His imagination became morbidly 
excited, and he thought he saw and heard the Evil 
One mocking him while engaged in his literary 
tasks : the blot from the inkstand that he hurleil 
at him is still shown on the wall of his chamber. 
The subject of the personality and presence of 
Satan was a familiar one with Luther, and he has 
many things about it in his Tahlc-talk. 

The disorders whic.h sprang up in the progress of 
the Reformation recalled Luther to Wittenberg. 
He felt that his presence was necessary to restrain 
Carlstadt and others, and, defying any dangisr to 
which he might still be exposed, he returned in 
1522 to the old scene of his labours, rebuked the 
unruly sjiirits who had acquired jiower in his 
absence, and resumed with renewed energy his 
interrupted work. He strove to arr(‘st the excesses 
of the Zwickau fanatics, and counselled jieace and 
order to the inllamed ]»casants, while he warned 
the princes and nobles of the unchristian cruelty of 
many of their doings, which had driven the peoide 
to exasperation and frenzy. At no period of his 
life is he greater than now in the stand whidi he 
made against lawlessne.ss on the onii haml and 
tyranny on the other. He vindicated his claim to 
be a Reformer in the highest sense by the wise and 
manly part which he acted in this great social 
crisis in the history of (lermany. In this year also 
he published his acrimonious reply to Henry Vlll. 
on the seven sacraments. Although lie bail been at 
first united in a common cause with Erasmus, 
estrangement had gradually sprung up between the 
scholar of Rotterdam and tlie enthusiastic Reformer 
of Wittenberg. I'his estrangement came to an onen 
breach in the year 1525, when Erasmus publisned 
his treatise Dc Li hero Ar Intrio. Luther imme* 
<liately followed with his counter- treatise, DeSerro 
Arbitrio. The controversy raged loudly between 
them ; and in the vehemence of his hosti'lity to the 
doctrine of Erasmus Luther was led into various 
assertions of a v(>ry questionable kiml, besides 
indulging in wild abuse of his op])onent’s character. 
The quarrel was an unhapjiy one on both sides ; 
and it must be confessed there is especially a want 
of generosity in the manner in W'hich Luther con- 
tinuotl to cherish the dislike which sprang out of 
it. In the course of the same year Luther marrie<i 
Katharina von Bora, one of nine nuns who, under 
the inlluence of his teaching, had emancipated 
themselves from their religious m)ws. The step 
rejoiced his enemies, and even alarmed some of his 
friends like Melanehthon. But it greatly con- 
tributed to his haj)pine.ss, while it served to enrich 
and strengthen his character. All the most 
interesting and touching glinqises we get of him 
henceforth are in connection vith his wife and 
children. 

Two years after his maniage he fell into a 
dangerous sickness and depression of spirits, from 
which he was only aroused by the dangers besetting 
Christendom from the advance of the Turks. Two 
years later, in 1529, he eugage<l in his famous con- 
ference at Marburg with Zwingli and other Swi.ss 
divines. In this conference he obstinately main- 
tained his peculiar views as to the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper ((j.v. ), and, as in the controversy 
with Erasmus, distinguished himself rnoi'e by the 
indexible dogmatism of his opinions than by the 
candour and comprehensiveness of his arguments, 


or the fairness and generosity of his temper. 
Aggres.sive and reforming in the first stage of his 
life; and while he was dealing with practical 
abuses, he was yet in many respects essentially 
conservative in his intellectual character, and he 
shut his mind pertinaciously after middlo life to 
any advance in doctrinal opinion. The following 
year finds him at Coburg, while the diet sat at 
Augsburg. It wa.s deemed prudent to entrust the 
interests of the Protestant cause to Melanehthon, 
who attended the diet, but Luther removed to 
Coburg, to be at hand for consultation. The 
Augsburg Confession (q.v.) marks the culmination 
of the German Reformation (1530). In 1540 Luther 
and Melanehthon sanctioned as friends— not ns 
doctors of theology— the second marriage of PJiilip 
of Hesse, Avhile his invalid first wife Avas still 
alive. (She as.sented, and lived till 1549.) Luther 
died at Eisleben on 18th February 1546, and w'as 
buried at Wittenberg. 

Luther’s character pro.sents an imposing com- 
bination of great (piabtiiis. Endowed with broad 
human symjiathie.s, massive limugy, manly and 
afl’ectionate simplicily, ami rich, if sometimes 
coars(‘ humour, he is at t he same time a s])iritual 
genius. His intuitions of divine truth Aveie bold, 
vivid, and ]»enetrating, if not comprehensive ; and 
he possess(Ml the art which God alone gives to the 
finer and abler spirits that He calls to do s]>rcial 
work in this world, of kindling other souls with 
the fire of his own convictions, and awakening 
thmn to a higher consciousnes.s of religion and 
dutv. He Avas a lemler of imm, therefore, and a 
Reformer in the highest sense. Ilis poAvers were 
fitted to his appointed task : it Avas a task of 
Titanic magnitmie, and h(‘ Avas a ddlan in intellec- 
tual robustness and moral strength and courage. 
It AA'as only the divine energy Avhich swayed him, 
and of Avhich lui ri'cognisod himself the organ, that 
could have accomplislu'd Avhat he did. 

View him a.s a mere theologian, and theie are 
others Avho take higluu- rank. 'JMiere is a lack of 
patient thoughtfulness and philosojihical temjier in 
Ids doctrinal discussions ; but the absence of these 
very qualities gave Augour to his bold, if sometimes 
crude conce]>tions, and enabled him to triumph in 
tin; struggle for life or death in Avhich lu; was 
engaged. To iidtiale the redigious movement 
Avhich Avas destined to remwv the face of Euiope, 
and give a nobler and more enduring life to the 
Teutimic nations, required a gigantic Avill, Avhich, 
instead of being crushed by opposition, or frightened 
by hatred, should only gather strength from the 
fierceness of the conflict before it. To ch'ar the 
air thoroughly, as he himself said, thunder 
and lightning are nece.ssary. Upon the Avhole, 
it may be said that history presents fcAv greater 
characters — few that excite at once more love and 
admiration, and in Avhich Ave see tenderness, 
humour, and a certain jiicturesque grace ami 
j)oetic sensibility more hapjiily combined A\dth. 
a lofty and magnanimous, if sometimes nigged 
sublimity, 

Luther’s Avorks are veuy voluminous, partly in 
Latin, and partly in German. Among those of 
more general interest are bis Table-talk^ his Lctterny 
and iScrmons. His Commentaries on Galatians 
and the Psalms are still road ; and he was one of 
the groat leaders of sacred song, his hymns, rugged, 
but intense and expressive, having an enduring 
lioAver. 

The most important complete editions of LutherV 
works are those of Wittenberg ( 12 vols. German ; 8 vols. 
Latin, 1639-68) ; Halle, ed. by Walch (German, 24 vols. 
1740-53) ; and Erlangen and Frankfurt (67 vols. German ; 
33 vols. Latin, 1826-73). A splendid new and complete- 
edition was commenced at Weimar in the year of the- 
fourth centenary of his birth (1883). 
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His Briefe, Sendschrciben und Bedenken were edited 
W De Wette and Seidemann (6 vuls. 1825-66); the 
Briefwechael, by Burkhardt ( 1866 ), and by Endera (1884- 
93); his Folitiaohe Serif ten. by Mundt (1844); his 
Kirchenpostille, by Francke (1844); his Tischreden, by 
Fbrstetnann and Bindseil ( 184G-48 ) ; his (Jeiatliche 
Lieder, by Waokernagol (1866), Giideke (1883), and A. 
Fischer (1883). A good selection of the lessor writings 
is that entitled Martin Luther ah Deutscher Klaasiker 
(3 vols. Frank. 1871-83). 

Of the many Lives the most important arc those of 
Meurer (3d ed. 1870), Jurgens (3 vols. 1846-47), Kbstlin 
(2 vols. 1876 ; 3d ed. 1883; also a popular ed. 1^3), Plitt 
and Petersen (2d ed. 1883), Kolde (1884-93), Bayne 
(1887), Beard (1889), Preserved Smith (1911), and Pro- 
fessor Orisar, S.J. (trans. 1913-17). And see the Cam.' 
bridge Modern History (ii. ‘The Reformation,’ 1904), 
Lindsay’s History of the Refoi'mation (i. 1906), Arm- 
strong’s Charles V. (1902), and Cieigh ton’s History of 
the Papacy ( v. 1894 ). 

On Luther’s theology there are works by Tli. Harnack 
(1862-86), Kostlin (1863), and Lommatsch (1879). The 
Catliolic view is fairly given by Dbllinger, and in Janssen’s 
Gcschicktc des Deutscheu Volkes. 

Lutherail8« a designation originally applied 
by their adversaries to the Reformers of the 
16th century, and afterwards distinctively appro- 
priated among I’roteslants themselves to those 
who took part with Martin Luther against the 
Swiss Reformers, particularly in the contro- 
versi(‘s regarding the Lord’s Supper. It is so 
employed to this day as the designation of one 
of the two great sections into which the Protestant 
Church was soon unhappily divided, the other being 
known as the Keforined Chuich (q.v. ). To the end 
of Luther’s life perfect harmony subsisted between 
him and his fiiend Melanchthon ; but already there 
M'ere some who stood forth as more Lutheran than 
ljuther, and by whom Melanchthon was denounced 
as a ‘ crypto-Calvinist ’ and a tiaitor to evangelical 
truth. Ailer JiUther’s death this party became 
more confident, and, holding by Luther’s words, 
without having imbibed his spirit, changed his 
evangelical doctrine into a dry scholasticism and 
lifeless orthodoxy, whilst extroihe heat and violence 
against their opponents were substituted in the 
pulpit itself for the zealous preaching of the 
gosiiel. 'riio principal seat of tlioir strength was 
in the university or Jena, which was foumled in 
1657 for this very object, and maintained their 
cause against Wittenberg. Creat intolerance wa.s 
manifeste<l by this party ; and no controversy was 
ever conducted more bitterly than the Sacramenta- 
rian Controversy. See Syn’cketism, Syneimiism. 

Towards the end of the 17th century the 
Lutherans of liermany found a new object of 
hostility in the Pietists (q.v.); and in the 18th 
century they came into conflict with Rational- 
ism (q.v.). When, after the wars of the French 
Revolution were over, the Prussian government 
formed and carried into execution a scheme 
for the union of the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches into one national church, leaving them 
free to use either the Lutheran or Heidelberg con- 
fe.s.sion, an active opposition arose on the jiart 
of those who now began to be known as Old 
lAithcrana. Separate congrej^ations were formed, 
and an attitude of open hostility to the government 
Was assumed by some ; whilst others, more moder- 
ate, but holding the same theological opinions, 
continued to maintain these opinions within the 
Uniicd Evangelical Church. Trie separatists were 
for some time severely dealt with by the govern- 
ment, and about 1837 many left their native 
country to found Old Lutheran communities in 
America. After that time greater toleration was 
practised, and in 1841 the CMd Lutherans became 
a legally-recognised ecclesiastical body in Prussia. 
A freer New Lutheranism., claiming to represent 
X.uther’8 spirit rather than the dogmas of the 


old Lutheran systematists, has since 1S4S become 
practically dominant in most parts of Protestant 
uermany, in Prussia as well as elsewhere, under 
the leadership of such men as Hengstenberg, 
Hofmann, Harless, Luthardt, Thomasius, and 
Kahilis. 

Lutheranism is the prevailing form of Protes- 
tantism in Germany ; it is the national religion 
of Denmark, Iceland, Sweden, and Norway; and 
there are Lutheran churches in the Baltic republics, 
in Holland, France, Poland, Hungary, and the 
United States, besides strong missions in Asia, 
Africa, America, and the South Seas. There are 
some sixty millions of Lutherans in the world, 
nearly two and a half millions of them in the United 
States. Amongst the Lutheran symbolical books 
the Augsburg Confession (q.v.), Luther’s Shorter 
Catechism, and the Formula Concordice ( see CoN- 
FKSSIONS), hold the principal place. The chief 
difference between the Lutherans and the Reformed 
is as to the real presence of (/hrist in the sacrament 
of the Supper; the Lutherans holding the doctrine 
of consuostantiation — Christ’s body present ‘in, 
with, and under the unchanged bread and wine ’ — 
although rejecting transuhstantiation (see Lord’s 
Supper, Transuhstantiation, and Zwingli); 
whilst some of their more extreme theologians have 
asserted not only the presence of the human nature 
of Christ in the Lord s Supper, as Luther did, but 
the absolute omnipresence or ubiquity of his human 
nature. Other points of difference relate to the 
allowance in Christian worship of things indifferent 
{adiaphora) 'j and many of those things at first 
retained as merely tolerable by Luther and his 
fellow-reformers have become favourite character- 
istics of some of the Lutheran churches— as cruci- 
fixes and pictures in places of worship, &c. In its 
constitution the Lutheran Church is generally 
unepi.scopal, but is consistorial (not juesbyterian ; 
see Consistory); the clerical ‘superintendents’ 
over the clergy and churches of districts have neither 
episcopal rank nor jurisdiction. In Denmark, 
Iceland, Sweden, and Norway there are bishops, 
and in Sweden an archbishop (of Uppsala), but 
their powders are very limited. 

See the works of the old systematists Chemnitz, Johann 
Gerhard, Hutter, Quenstedt ; Hase’s Hutlerns Rcdiviws 
(1828; 12th ed. 1883); the dogmatic works of Twesten, 
Nitzsoh, and Marten sen ; and tiio church histories. 

LutOlly a market-town of Bedfordshire, on the 
river Lea, among the Chiltern Hills, 31 miles by 
rail NNW. of London, St Mary’s Church, mixed 
Decorated and Perpendicular in style, is a n6ble 
structure, with a Hint- work tower 90 feet high, a 
baptistery chapel, and many interesting monu- 
ments. It has been restored since 1866. Luton is 
the chief seat in England of the straw-hat industry, 
which dates from the reign of James I, The Plait- 
hall (1869) was made a market in 1925. The 
town-hall was burned to four walls in a riot (1919). 
There are also a corn-exchange, parks, &c. Luton 
was reincorporated as a municipal borough in 
1876. Pop. (1861) 10,648; (1891) 30,006; (1921) 
67,075. 

Lutterworth, a small town of Liecestershire, 
on the Swift, 8 miles NNE. of Rugby. The fine old 
church, restored by Gilbert Scott in 1867-69, con- 
tains the pulpit and other relics of Wyclif, who was 
rector from 1374 till his death on 2Hth December 
1384. He was buried here, but in 1428 his remains 
were dug up and burned, and the ashes cast into 
the Swift. ‘ 'This brook conveyed his ashes into 
Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the narrow 
seas, they into the main ocean ; and thus the ashes 
of Wicklift'e are the emblem of his doctrine, which 
now is dispersed all the world over. ’ 

Llitticll. See LiiiiGE. 
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LuUrinshausen, a manufacturing town of 
Rheinland, 6 miles SK. of Elberfeld. Cloth, calico, 
and silk, hardware, and brandy manufactures are 
carried on. Pop. 14,000. 

Ltttzcily a small town of Prussian Saxony, 
famous for two ^reat battles fought in its vicinity. 
The lirst, a brilliant victory of the Swedes in the 
Thirty Years’ War, took place on 16Lh November 
1632 (see Gustavus Adolphus). The battle on 
2d May 1813 was fought somewhat farther to the 
south, at the village of Grosgdrschen. It was the 
first great conflict of the united Russian and 
Prussian army with the army of Napoleon in that 
decisive campaign ; and the French were left in 
possession of the held. 

Ltltzow, Ludwig Adolf Wilhelm, Freiheuu 
VON, born in Brandenburg on 18th May 1782, died 
at Berlin on 6th December 1834, gave liis name to 
a celebrated corps of volunteers, raised in Silesia 
during the war of liberation in 1813. It inclmled 
several celebrated men, as Jahn, Theodor Kiinier, 
&c. , and was renowned for its anient patriotism 
and magnificent courage. The nuui uniformed 
themselves, and are often spoken and sung of as 
the ‘ Black Rifles ’ {Jttger). Idit/.ow’s wife was the 
Countess of Ahlefehlt, the friend of Immermann. 

Luxemboiirijr, Duo DE. Francois Henri de 
Montmorency- Bouteville, one of Louis XTV.’s cele- 
brated marsllals, was born at Paris on 8th January 
1628. A postliumouB son, he was trained by his 
aunt, mother of the Great Conde, to whom he stuck 
faithfully all through the wars of the Fronde. After 
1659 he was pardoned by Louis XTV., who created 
him Due deLiixenibourg ( 1661 )— hehad just married 
the heiress of the House of Luxembourg- Piney. He 
again took the field in 1667, serving under Conde in 
the invasion of Franche-Comte ; but, receiving an 
independent commaml against the Netherlands in 
1672, he successfully invaded the enemy’s country, 
'tnd when compelled to retreat in the winter of 
1673 led back his men in such a masterly way as 
to win the reputation of being one of the greatest 
generals of the age. His chief exploits during the 
continuance of the war were to storm Valenciennes 
and to def(;at the Prince of Grange at Mont-Cassel 
and St Denis, He had been made marshal in 
1675. Soon after the conclusion of peace (1678) he 
quarrelled with the all-powerful minister Louvois, 
and was not employed again on active duty for 
twelve years. The story that Louvois implicated 
him in the affair of the i)oisoners of Paris is prob- 
ably a myth, though Luxembourg seems certainly 
to have spent some part of 1680 in the Bastille. 
In 1690 he was sent to take comnjan<i in Flanders, 
and defeated the allies at Fleums, and in the follow- 
ing year he twice more routed his old opponent, 
William III. (formerly Prince of Orange) at Stein- 
kirk and near Neerwinden. He died at Paris on 
4th January 1695. Luxembourg had an unfailing 
instinct of the right thing to do on the field of 
battle, and when to do it. In action he was prompt 
and bold ; but often failed to reap the full advan- 
tages of victory owing to his indolence. He was a 
little man and hump-backed, and addicted to self- 
indulgence. 

Luxemblirff, an indej)endent grand-duchy of 
Europe, w'edged in between France, Prussia, and 
Belgium. It consists of a jdateau, furrowed with 
valleys, and connecting together the uplands of 
Lorraine, the Forest of Ardennes, and the Eifel ; 
nearly all its streams flow to tlie Moselle, which for 
some 20 miles forms its eastern border. The country 
is well wooded, yields wheat, flax, hemp, and rape- 
seed, grows wine, and is rich in iron ore. The ex- 
traction and smelting of this mineral is, next to 
agriculture, the principal occupation. But leather, 
gloves, pottery, cloth, paper, sugar, beer, and spirits 


are manufactured. Area, 998 sq. m. ; pop. (1871) 
197,528; (1922 ) 260,767, nearly all Catholics, and 
of Low German stock, though French is the Ian* 
guage of the educated classes. The dignity of 
grand-duke belongs to the head of the House of 
Orange-Nassau, and as such was held by the kings 
of Holland from 1815 to 1890, when, on the death 
of William 111. without male issue, it passed to 
Adolf, Duke of Nassau; and on his death in 
1912 (the law of succession having been changed) 
to his daughter. The head of the government 
is the minister of state, and there is a Chamber 
of Deputies of 48 members.— The Belgian province 
of Luxemburg, which down to 18.39 formed part 
of the grand-duchy, lies contiguous to this last 
on the west; it constitutes the south-eastern 
extremity of the kingdom of Belgium. In its 
)hysical features and its main product it differs 
ittle from the grand-duchy. Area, 1706 sq. m. ; 
pop. (1920) 223,739. Chief town, Arlon.— The 
history of the grand -duchy of Luxemburg begins 
with the history of the city. On the site of this 
there stood in the 8th cenlury a castle, which in 
738 was given by Charles Martel to the abbey of 
Treves. 'J'he founder of the first line of counts was 
Siegfried, wlm in 963 acquired the cJistle of Lucil- 
inburch or Liitzelburg (i.e. Luxemburg). In 1136 
the countship passed to the Counts of Namur. The 
fourth Count Henry was elected emperor as Heniy 
VII. in 1308, and his son John became king of 
Bohemia. In 1354 the title was raised from count 
to duke. In 1444 the duchy was united with 
Burgundy, and shared the history of that state 
down to 1659, but it was reckoned a member of the 
German empire. From 1659 to 1713 Luxemburg 
was held by the French king. It was again 
annexed by the French in 1795, and two years later 
made tlie department of Forets. But in 1815 the 
Vienna Congress created it a 8e})araie state, a 
member of the German Confederation, but gave it 
to William J. of Holland. And this position was 
again declared definitive of the eastern section in 
1839. By the London treaty of 1867 it was made 
a completely independent state, and the Prussian 
garrison withdrew from the fortress of Luxem- 
buig. It was occupied, contrary to treaty, by 
the Germans during the Great War. Thereafter 
a referendum (28th September 1919) decided for 
the existing as against a republican constitu- 
tion. Detached from German Zollveiein by tlie 
treaty of Versailles, Luxemburg in 1922 entered 
into economic union with Belgium. — Luxem- 
burg, the capital of the grand-duchy, by rail 
is 42 miles N. of Metz and 32 SW. of Trier. 
It stands on a rocky platform, connected with the 
neighbouring country only on the west, and else- 
where engirt by a steep valley, 200 feet deep, in 
which nestle the industrial suburbs of Klausen, 
Pfaffenthal, and Grund. The intermediate gorges 
are crossed by fine viaducts. The Spaniards,' 
Austrians, French, and Dutch, who successively 
held possession of the town, so increased and 
strengthened its fortifications, hewn, like those of 
Gibr^tar, in ^reat part out of the solid rock, that 
in the bennuing of the 19th century the place was 
considered to be, with the exception of Gibraltar, 
the strongest fortress in Europe. But the fortifica- 
tions were demolished in accordance with the 
treaty of London of 1867, and the site of the walls 
has been laid out as beautiful gardens. There are 
in the town the ruins of Count Mansfeld’s palace 
and the cathedral (built in 1613). Pop. 48,000. 

See German works by Coster (1869), Schbtter, Wer- 
veke, Eysohen, and Pflips (1894); French, by Gl&sener 
(1885) ; English, by Passmore (1906), and Kenwiok (1918). 

LuxeillL a French town in Haute-SaOne (pop. 
6000), 16 miles NW. of Belfort, with remains of the 
monastery founded by St Columbanns in 690. 
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Luxor* See Thebes. 

Lnynes* Due DE (1578-1621), the unworthy 
favourite of Louis XIII. of France, was a page at 
the court of Henry IV., and became ultimately 
peer of France and chancellor. 

Luzern. See Lucerne. 

Luzon'* the largest of the Philippines (q.v.). 

Luz'ula* a genus of plants of the natural 
order Juncacese, differing from rushes in having a 
3 -seeded instead of n 
many-seeded capsule, and 
in having soft plane 
leaves, which are gener- 
ally covered with thinly- 
scattered longish hairs. 
They do not grow in wet 
places, like rushes, hut 
in woods, pastures, and 
elevated mountainous 
situations ( see Rush ). 
Perhaps there is no more 
common liritish plant 
than the Field -rush (Z. 
cainpestris), a plant of 
very humble growth ; it.s 
flowering spikes congre- 
gated into a close head, 
tlieir dark colour relieved 
by the whitish yellow 
of the anthers, profusely 
adorn dry pastures in 
spring. It is of no agri- 
cultural value. The 
Field-rush species which grow 

{Luzula mtupt^tris), under trees preserve 
their verdure in winter, 
improving the cover for game. 

Lwiw, Lw<Sw, lluthenian and Polish names of 
Lemberg (q.v.), 

Lyall, Sir Alfred Comyn, was born, the son 
of a clergyman, at Coulston in Surrey in 1835, and 
Avas educated at Eton and Haileybury for an Indian 
caieer. K.C.B. (1881) and lieutenant-governor of 
the North-Avest Provinces in 1882-87, he was in 
1888 appointed a member of the Council of India. 
His Verses written in India proved him to be 
not merely a keen critic of the life about him but 
a poet. His Asiatic Studies (1882-99) shoAved a 
rarely sympathetic insight into the actual beliefs 
of the Indian people, and Avas accepted as a 
standard authority. He Avrote a book on Warren 
Hastings, and one on the rise of the British 
dominion in India (1893); a critical study of 
Tennyson ( 1902) ; the Life of Lord Dutterin ( 1905) ; 
and Studies in Literature and History (1915). He 
died 10th April 1911. See Life by Durand (1913). 

Lycanthropy. See Werwolf. 

Lycaonia* in ancient geography, a country in 
Asia Minor, bounded E. by Cappadocia, N. by 
Galatia, W. by Pisidia, and S. oy Isauria and 
Cilicia. Its capital was Iconium (q.v.). 

Lyceum (Gr. Lukeion), originally the name of 
a place in the immediate neighbourhood of Athens, 
comsecrated to Apollo Lyceius^ and noted for its 
shady Avood and beautiful gardens, but particularly 
for its gymnasium, in which Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics taught, and from which the Romans 
borref^ed the same name for similar institutions. 
In more modern times the name lyceiira Avas given 
in honour of Aristotle to the higlier Latin schools 
in Avhich the Aristotelian philosophy formed a prin- 
■cipal branch of education ; and at the present day 
the name is variously applied to educational and 
literary institutions, especially to the French schools 
called Lyc^es (see France); and in America to 
societies or academies. 



LychniSf a genus of plants of the natural 
order Caryophyllacefie. They are herbaceous 
plants, generally perennial, and natives of tem- 
perate countries. Several are found in Britain. 
The Ragged Rubin (Z. Flos-cuctdi) is one of the 
most frequent ornaments of meadows and moist 
pastures; the German Catchfly (Z. Viscaria) is 
very rare, and generally found groAving on almost 
inaccessible precipices; the Red Campion (Z. 
diurna) and the White Campion (Z. vesper- 
Una) abound in fields, hedges, and the borders 
of Avoods. The last two are dioecious, and, 
strangely enough, the female of the first and the 
male of the second are very common, while the 
male of the first and female of the second are 
rather rare. The flowers of Z. vespertina are 
usually fragrant in the evening. The Scarlet 
Lychnis (Z. chalcedonica)^ a native of Asia Minor, 
is a frequent and brilliant ornament of floAvei- 
Iwrders. Some of the species have saponaceous 
properties. Some botanists break up the genus, 
making the German Catchfly Viscaria vulgaris^ 
and the White and Red Campions Melandryum 
album and M. dioienm. 

Lycia* a country on the south coast of Asia 
Minor, bounded on the W. by Caria, on the N. by 
Phrygia and Pisidia, and on the E. % Pamphylia. 
It is a mountainous region, formed by lofty spurs 
of the Taurus, Avhich leach 10,000 feet in height; 
the valleys are very fertile. The most ancient 
inhabitants are said to have been two races called 
Solymi and Termihe. The Lycians are prominent 
in the Homeric legend of the Trojan war. Lycia 
maintained its independence against Crussus, king 
of Lydia, but Ava. afterwards made subject to the 
Persians and Syrians, and then to liome. During 
the time of its independence it consisted of twenty- 
three confederate cities, of Avhich the })rincipal 
were Xanthus (the ca])ital), Patara, Pinara, Olym- 
pus, Myra, and Tlos ; and at the head of the Avhole 
confederation was a president or governor called 
the Lyciarch. Many monuments and ruined build- 
ings (temples, tombs, tlieatres, &c.) and other 
antiquities testify to the attainments of the 
Lycians in civilisation and the arts, Avhich they 
seem to have derived in large measure from Greelc 
sources. Sir Charles FelloAvs, about 1840, was the 
first to discover and point o\ib the interesting 
character of these Lycian remains. The language 
Avas apparently not Indo-Germanic. 

LycopodiaceSB form a class of isosporous 
ptevidophytes, containing two genera. The Lyco- 
podiales, to which they belong, are thus classified : 

I. Eligulatoe (without ligules): (a) Lycopodiaceee. 

II. Ligulatffi (with ligules): {a) Sigillariacea^ 
(fossil); (6) Selaginellaceae (living); (c) Bothro- 
dendracem (fossil) ; (c?) Lepidodemlracese (fossil) ; 
(c) Pleuromiaceoe (fossil); (/) Isoetaceae (living)- 
Ly copod iaceiw include the genus Lycopodium, with 
about 100 species Avhich are universally distributed ; 
and thegenus Phylloglossum Avi th only one8pecies(P. 
Drummondii)^ found in Australia and New Zealand. 

Lycopodium is best known under the name of 
‘Club-moss’ or ‘Stag’s-horn moss,’ but there is no 
more than a superficial resemblance between it and 
the true mosses (Muscineee). The stem may be 
creeping as in Z. clavatum, the common club-moss 
of the British Isles, erect as in Z. Selago, which is 
also a British species, or shrubby and stout as in 
some tropical species. 

The Lycopodiacem have mostly a dichotomous 
form of branching. The stems, except in the 
shrubby forms, are slender, and never reach move 
than a few feet in length. The leaves are small 
and undivided, usually overlanping and completely 
protecting the stem. Special branches are spore- 
bearing, and one sporangium is borne in the axil 
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(.^Inb-nioss ( Lyco- 
podium claratuvi) : 


of each leaf. In some related forms, living and 
fossil, there are two kinds of spores. The spore 
develoi)S a green prothallus, whicli sends root-hairs 
into the soil, or a colourless, tuberous subterranean 
prothallus ; but both forms produce on the same 
individual antheridia and 
iirchegonia ; the former pro- 
duce sperrnatozoids, and the 
latter oospheres. Fertilisa- 
tion occurs as in the Fern 
( q. V. ). TJie spOrophy te plant 
wliicli results from the ferti- 
lisation of an oosphere by a 
spermatozoid is the con- 
spicuous generation, while the 
oophyte or prothallus is the 
inconspicuous generation. 
The roots are simple, and 
may arise at any point of the 
stem near the ground. A 
number of flattened vascular 
bxindles unite at intervals 
longitudinally in the centr 
of the stem to form a single 
axile cylinder, which is sur- 
rounded by a sheath, while 
the rest of the stem around 
this is made up of thick or 
thin walled cells. The ele- 
ments of the bundle resemble 
those of ferns. A sim|)Ie 
i-oots; f>, creeping strand passes from the axile 
Bteiii ; c, uprigiit stem ; cylinder to the midrib of 
i Ait«„ati.,„ of 

flporangIferou8bnine.lies, generations is very strongly 
/, /; (I, spore-beanng marked in Lycopodium, l)Ut 
leaf; ff' sanie in seo^ reproduction of 

tioii ; A, Ji', sponin-.,” , / 

gnnn; i, vein of spiral ^iiorophyte may occur 
veHseis. by means of bulbils in the 

axils of the leaves or on the 
roots, or 1)3' moans of adventit ious buds on the stems. 

Tbe spoies of Lycoiiodium are used for coating 
pills, and the bands rubbed over with the sjiores 
may be dipped in water without being wette<l ; 
they have been used for flash-lights in pyrotechnic 
displays, owing to copious inflammable oil. Many 
species possess medical properties, bub these are 
too violent for modern use, L. clavatum is emetic, 
and L. Sdago,^ cathartic. The spores of many form 
a powder which is beneficial in ulcerations, &c., 
and L. alpinnin is used as a dye. Tbe Lycopodiacea* 
may bo regarded as the dwarfed survivors of tree- 
like forms that were very plentiful in the forests 
of the Carboniferous porioil. See Clute, The Fern 
Allies (N,Y. 1900); and for fossil forms Seward, 
Fossil Plants, vol. ii. (1910). 

Lyciir$f(llS4 the lawgiver of Sparta, is usually 
dated about 820 B.c. He was uncle of the young 
king Cliarilaos, and governed the state wisely dur- 
inghis nephew's infancy, then travelled over Crete, 
Ionia, and Kgynt, and on his return, iinding his 
country in coniolete anarchy, made a new division 
of property, ana remodelled the whole constitution, 
military and civil. Next he bound the citizens by 
oatii not to change bis laws until he came back, 
ami then left Sparta to be no more seen. His 
luemnrj' was honoured as that of a god with a 
temple and yearly sacrifices, 

LycuriS^US, an Attic orator, born about 396 B.O., 
was a pupil of Plato and Isocrates, and warmly 
supported Demosthenes’ policy. lie was thrice 
appointed manager of the revenue. He died in 
328. Of his fifteen speeches but* one is extant. 

Lyddlte« a powerful explosive (like melinite), 
made from picrate of potash. It was tested at Lydd, 
near New Romney, in Kent. See PicRlc Acid. 
Lydenbiir$f« See Leydenburo. i 


Lydgate9 John, an admirer and imitator of 
Chaucer, was born at Lydgate, near Newmarket, 
in Suffolk, about 1370, and became a monk in tbe 
Benedictine monastery of Bury St Edmunds. He 
may have studied at Oxford, and travelled into 
France and perhaps Italy. In the monastery lie 
appears to have taught tbe rhetoric and philosophy 
of his time, and he wrote poetry with equal ease 
upon the most widely different themes. He was 
prior of Hatfield Broadoak in 1423-;i4. His death 
probably occurred about 1450, and we have his 
own evidence that his last years were harassed by 
jmverty. KiLson enumerated in his Bibliographia 
Poeiica no fewer than 251 pieces as written by 
I^dgate ; his attributions aie reconsidered by 
H. N. McCracken in his Lydgate Canon (1908). 
A selection from the minor poems was edited 
by Halliwell (-Pliillijips) for the Percy Society 
in 1840. Many poems (edited by Scliick and 
others) have been piinted bj’ the Early English 
Text Society ; and some have appeared in fac- 
simile at Cambridge. Lydgate’s longer works 
are the Storie of Thebes, the Troy Botde, and the 
Falls of Princes. The Storie of Thebes is repre- 
sented as a new Canterbury tale, toM by tbe author 
after joining the eompari}^ of pilgrims at Canter- 
bury. It is written in rhyming ten-syllable coup- 
lets, and contains about 4780 lines. Its sou ices 
are the Thehaid of Statius and the Teseide of 
Boccaccio. The versification is rough, tlie poem 
dull and prolix to a degree, tbe prologue alone 
accepted. The Troy Book (E.E.T.S. 1906-10) was 
undertaken about 1412, at tbe request of Prince 
Henry, afterwards Henry V., and was finished in 
1420. It is written also in tlie ten-syllable couplet, 
and is divided into five books, and fouiuled on 
Guido di Coloiina’s Latin prose, Historia Trojana. 
Us best known passage is the long iianegyiic on 
his ‘ Maister Chaucer ’ in the third book. 'I'lie Falls 
of Princes (edited by Dr Henry Bergen, 1924), 
divided into nine books, is written in Chaucer's 
seven-line stanza, and contains upwards of 7000 
stanzas. It was writtmi in 1430 by desire of Hum- 
phrey, Duke of (Loncester, and is founded on a 
French paiaplirase by Lawrence do Premierfait of 
Boccaccio’.s Latin work, De Casihns Virormn Illns- 
trivm. Other works that may merely be men- 
tioned here are the Daunce of Machnhre, or Dance 
of Death, translated from the French ; the Court of 
Sapience; the Temple of Class, a copy of Cbancer^s 
House of Fame ; and his only prose work, The Ser- 
pent of Division (edited by McCracken, 1911). 

Lydia, anciently a country of A.sia Minor, 
surrounded by Ionia, Caria, Phrygia, and Mysia, 
was originally inliabited by the Mreonians, though 
the Lydians, an allied tribe, probably occupied the 
plain of Sardis. The country was celebrated for 
Its fruitful soil — except the barren Katahe.Jcaumcne 
(burned up) volcanic region in the east— and its 
mineral wealth, particularly for the gold of the 
river Pactolus and of the neighbouring mines of 
Tmolus, but was in later ages infamous for tbe 
corruption of morals wliicli prevailed amongst its 
inhabitants, and especially in Sardis (q.v.), its 
capital. The Lydians, sluit out from the jEgean 
Sea by the Ionian Greeks, developed great com- 
mercial activity inland. They likewise distin- 
guished themselves in the textile arts. They 
were believed to have been tbe inventors of 
coined money, and of dice and other games. 
Many elements of their civilisation seem to have 
been derived from the Hittites ; Hittite governors 
ruled for some time at Sardis. Tlie sun-god 
A ttys, and Cyl^le, the mother of the gods, the 
Hi ttite-Baby Ionian Tammuz and Istar, were tlie 
deities principally worshipped. Three dynasties are 
recorded to have ruled over ancient Lydia ; the first, 
wholly mythical, was founded by Attys ; the second, 
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usually called the Heraclid, from its founder being 
a reputed son of Herakles by Omphale, has been 
identified with the Hittites ; the third was founded 
by Gygos about 690 B.C. This king created a 
powerful Lydian empire, which attained its greatest 
l>eriod of splendour under his descendant (Croesus 
(q.v.) the rich, who was taken by Cyrus the Persian 
in 546. Sardis thereafter became the western capital 
of the Persian empire. Lydia was 8ub.sequently 
subject in turn to Athens, Macedonia, and Rome. 
Fragments remain of the language, which was 
apparently not Indo-European. Affinity with 
Etruscan or Hittite is possible. Inscriptions from 
Sardis include a bilingual (Aramaic and Lydian). 
For the liydian mode, .see Harmony, Mope, 
I*LAiN-soNQ ; and for Lydian stone, Touchstone. 

Lye. a term sometimes used to denote all solu- 
tions of salts, but more generally appropriated to 
solutions of the fixed alkalies, potash and soda, 
in water. The solutions of caustic p(»tash and so<la 
are called caustic lyes ; those of their carbonate's, 
mild lyes. The Iluid which remains after a sub- 
stance. has been sej)arated from its solution by 
crystallisation is called the mother lye. 

Lyell, Sir Chart.es, geologist, was the eldest 
son of tdiarles Lyedl, Esq., of Kiniiordy, Forfarshire, 
where he was horn 14th November 1797- After 
receiving his early education at Midhurst, in Sus- 
sex, he entered Exeter ('ollege, Oxford, and gradu- 
ated as li.A. in 1819. At Oxford he atL'nded the 
lectures of Jiuckland, and thus acquired a taste for 
the science he afterwards did so much to luomote. 
After leaving the uuivt'isity lu^ studi(;d law, and 
in <lue time w’as called to the bar; but his cireum- 
stanees not nmdering a profession necessary for a 
livelihood, he ylevoted himself to geology, ami 
made tours in *1824, and again in 1 828-80, over 
various ]»arts of Euroj^e, and ])ul)liHhed the results 
of his investigations in the I’rau.sartiona of the 
(Irolugirttl Society and elsewhere. His gr(*at work. 
The J*ruin/)les of (Icoloyy (H vols. 1830 33), may 
be ranked next after l')arwin’s Oriyln of Sjur/ea 
among the books which exercised the most power- 
ful indiumce on the direction of scientitic thou‘dit 
in the 10th century. It broke dow'n the belief 
in the necessity of stupendous convuksions in 
oast tinuis ; and taught, as had long before 
b(‘,en maintained by Hutton and Playfair, that 
tlie greatest geological changes might be produced 
by the forces still at work on the earth. It 
was subsequently divided into two parts, pub- 
lished as two distinct woisks — viz. The Principles 
of Geology ; or the Modern Changes of the Earth 
ami its Inhabitants {many editions); and The 
Elements of Geology ; or the Ancient Changes of 
the Sarth and its Inhabitants. The Geological 
Evidences of the Antiquity of Man ( 1863) startled 
the public by its unbiassed attitude towards 
Harwin’s Origin of Species. Lyell also published 
Travels in North America (1845) and A Second 
Visit to the United States (1849). During the 
second sojourn, when he also visited Nova Scotia, 
he estimated the recession of the rock at Niagara, 
and the amount of deposition of alluvium at the 
delta of the Missis.sippi. On the opening of 
King’s College, London, in 1832 Lyell was ap- 
pointed professor of Geologj', an office which he 
soon resigned. In 1836, and again in 1850, he 
was fleeted president of the Geological Society, 
and in 1864 president of the British Association. 
He was knighted in 1848, and created a baronet in 
1864. He died 22d February 1875, and ivas buried 
in Westminster Abbey. See his Life, Letters, and 
Journals (2 vols. 1881) ; and the article Geology. 
Lykewake. See Wake. 

John, romance- writer and dramatist, was 
born in the Weald of Kent about 1653. He became 


a student of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1569; 
B.A., 27th April 1573; M.A., 1st June 1575. In 
Lansdowne MS. 19 is preserved a Latin letter 
( WTitten in 1574 ) in which he begs Lord Burghlev to 
help liim toAvards procurin^^ a fellowship at Mag- 
dalen College ; but the aj^plication does not appeal* 
to liave been successful. He afterwards studied 
at Cambridge, Avhere he was incorporated M.A. in 
1679. Failing to gain preferment at the univer- 
sities, he follow'cd tlie court. Among the Harleian 
MSS. are two undated petitions to Queen Elizabeth, 
begging that he might be appointed Master of the 
Revels. In the first be writes : ‘ I was enterteyned 
yo*^ Ma^® s’vant by yo*" owne gratious fauour, 
strengthened with condicions, that I should ayme 
all my courses at the Kfuiells ( I dare not saye Avith 
a promise, but a lumefull Item to the rev’eon ) for 
w®^ these 10 yere.s I have attended Avith an un- 
wearv'ed patience, and noA\e I knovve not Avhat 
Crald) took me for an Oyster, that in the midst of 
yo'' sunshine of your most gratious asjioct, hath 
thrust a .stone betAveene the shells to cate me alive 
that onely line on dead hopes.’ The tone of the 
second letter is even more desponding : ‘ Tliirteene 
yeres your highnes seruant, but yet nothing. . . . 
A thousand hopes, but all notliing : a hundred 
promises, but yet nothing.’ He found a patron in 
Lor<l Burghley, avIu) gave him some post of trust in 
his houselndd. In 1589 be took part in the Martin 
Marprelate controversy, and incurred the enmity 
of Gabriel Harvey, Avho describi'd him in Pierce's 
Supererogation ( l,Vj3) as ‘ a mad lad as ever tAA’angd, 
never troubled Avitli any substance of witt or circum- 
stance of honestie, sometime the fiddle-sticke of 
Oxford, noAv the very bable (bauble) of London.’ 
The. authors of Athenai Ctmtabrigienses (ii. 326) 
state that he was returned for Aylesbury to the 
parliament of 19th February 1592 -93; for Appleby, 
24tb October 1597 ; and again for Aylesbury, 7th 
October 1601. In December 1597 be addressed to 
Secretaiy (kscil a letter expressing disappointment 
at not obtaining advancement. From the register 
of 8t Bartholomew the Le.ss, London, it appears that 
he Avas buried 3()tli November 1606. He avus 
married, and had children, Avas short of stature, 
j ml A cry fond of tobacco. 

Jjyly's most famous Avork is his Etiphues, a 
romance in tAvo parts. I’lie first part, Enphnes, the 
Anatomy of Wit (4to), Avas published in the spring 
of 1579 ; the second part, Enphnes and his England, 
followeil in 1580. In court circles the romance Avas 
received Avitli great applause. EdAvard Blount, the 
publisher, Avho collected Lyly’s plays in 1632, 
declared : ‘ Our Nation are in his debt for a new 
EnglLsh Avhich bee taught them. . . . All our Ladies 
Avere then his Hchollers ; And that Beantio in Court 
which could not Parley Euphueisrne Avas as little 
regarded as sbee A\'hicli iioav there speakes not 
French.’ In the Monastery Scott dreAv, in the 
person of Sir Fiercy Sbafton, the character of a 
euphuistic gallant ; but the portrait is barely 
recognisable. One peculiarity of this ‘ ncAv Phiglish ’ 
is the constant employment of similes draAvn from 
fabulous stories (of classical and medieval Avriters) 
concerning the properties of animals, plants, and 
minerals. Another is the excessive indulgence 
in antithesis. Lyly cannot relate the simplest 
incident without introducing antithetical flourishes 
and fetching illustrations fiom be.stiaries and 
herbals. This unnatural style of Avriting was not 
Lyl^s invention, but was to a large extent modelled 
(as Professor Landmann showed ) on the example of 
the Spanish writer Guevara (q.v.). Lord Berners 
and others had translated works of Guevara ; hut 
the Spaniard’s claims Avere forgotten, and Lyly was 
regarded as the pattern of refinement. Greene, 
Lodge, and others set themselves to imitate 
Eu^iueSf but their attectations were seldom so 
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deliberately extravagant as Lyly s. Later the 
euphnistic style was held up to derision. Drayton 
speaks scornfully of 

Lyly's writing then in use ; 

Talking of atones, stars, plants, of fishes, flies, 
riayiug with words and idle slrnilies. 

Tlie matter of Euphms is more commendable than 
the manner. Sound advice is oflered on the sub- 
ject of friendship, love, travel, the nature and 
education of children, morality, and religion. 

Lyly’s comedies (which were performed before 
the queen by children’s companies) are more read- 
able than his romance. The earliest, as we learn 
from the prologue, was The Wmnan in the Moone^ 
first printed in 1.597, but produced in or before 1.583. 
Campcifi^e and Sajiho and Phao were published in 
1584 ; Endnnion in 1691 ; Gallathm. and Midas in 
1692; Mother Bombie in 1594; Love' s Metamor- 

phosis in 1601. With the exception of The Woman 
in the Moone, these comedies (on pastoral and 
mythological subiects) tvere written in prose. 
Though they display little dramatic power, they 
are fanciful and attractive (‘ntertaininents. Fre- 
quently the dialogue is sparkliu". The delightful 
songs were first printed in the edition of 1632. 

Lyly’s plays were (badly) edited by Fairholt in 1858, 
and, tile whole works liy It. W. Jbnid jt> 15K)3; Euphues 
by Arber (1868), Landmann (1887), Croll and Clemons 
(1916); tlie Endijm.ion by Baker (1895). 8ee C. G. 
Child’s arid Euphuism (1894), J. 1). Wilson’s John 
Lyly (1905), and A. Feuillcrat’s John Lyly (1910). 

Lyme Rcg;is« a seaport and watering-place of 
Dorsetshire, at the month of the Lym rivulet, 6 
miles SE. of Axrninster and 23 W. of Doi Chester. 
The Cobb breakwater, dating from the 14th cen- 
tury, was reconstructed by government in 1825-26. 
Chartereil by Edward I., and incorporated by 
Elizabeth, Lyme returned two members till 1832, 
and then one till 1868. It beat ofi‘ Prince Maurice 
(1644), and was Monmouth’s landing-place ( 1685). 
Natives have been Sir George Someis, Captain 
Coram, and Mary Anning, the discoverer of the 
Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus in the Lias rocks 
here, which are largely quairied. Population, 
2900. See Roberts’s Jlisiory of Lyme Reyis ( 1 834 ), 
and works by Cameron ( 1912), ancl WankJyn ( 1922). 

Lymington, a munhdpal borough of Hamp- 
shire, at the mouth of the Lymington River in the 
Solent, 18 miles SW. of Southampton. The salt- 
works belong to the past, and yacht-building is 
now the princiiial industry. Lymington is also of 
some importance as a summer resort. It coininauds 
fine prospects of the I.sle of Wight, and its vicinity 
abounds in charming scenery. Till 1867 it returned 
two members to parliament, till 1885 one. Pop. 
4600. 

Lymph (Gr. lympha^ ‘water’) is the term 
applied physiologists to the fluid contained in 
tne Lymnhatics (q.v.). It is a colourless or 
faintly-yellowish fluid, of a rather saltish taste, and 
with an alkaline reaction. It coagulates shortly 
after its removal from tlie living body, and forms 
a jelly-like, semi-solid mass, which continues for 
some time to contract, so that at last the clot is 
very small in proportion to the expressed serum. 
On microscopic examination the lymph is seen to 
contain corpuscles which do not in any respect 
differ from the colourless blood-cells, molecular 
granules, fat-globules, and occasionally blood-cor- 
puscles. 

Lymphatics arise in the form of a network 
of lymph capillaries which lie in ,tlie minute inter- 
cellular spaces of the body, and in addition form 
large lymph cavities, such as the peritoneal, pleural, 
&c. The lymph is then conveyed by larger and 
larger vessels to the venous system, on entering 
which it mixes with the blood. The lymph of the 


left side of the trunk, of both legs, of the left arm, 
and the whole of the chyle is conveyed into the 
blood by the thoracic duct; while the lymph of 
the right side of the head, neck, and trunk, and of 
the right arm, enters the 
circulation at the junction 
of the axillary and internal 
jugular veins on the right 
side by a short trunk, 
guarded at its opening by 
valves. On its way the 
lymph passes through small 
glands of the size of a pea 
or bean called lymphatic 
glands. Thus, those of 
the arm pass through the 
lymphatic glands of the 
axilla, those of the leg 
through the glands of the 
groin, and those of the 
head and face through the 
glands of the neck. 

The lymph arises prim- ' 
arily from the fluid part 
of the blood which exudes 
from the capillaries, bathes 
the cells and tissues of the 
body, and then, after sup- 
plying them with food and 
receiving their excretions, 

f lasses on once more to enter the circulation, 
icing carried there by the lymphatic vessels. 
The corpu-scular elements aie chiefly the products 
of the lymphatic glands. See Chyle, Circula- 
tion. 



Diagram of Lymphatic 
System : 

X, small artery or cajiillary 
from whieh lymph (blood- 
I)Jasma) exudes; h, cell 
hatlusi by lymph ; c, sniiill 
lymphatic into which 
lymph collects; d, lym- 
l»hatic Rland; vein in(,o 
whicli the lymph is re- 
turned. 


Lympne. See Hythe. 

Lynchburg;, a city of Virginia, lies in a pic- 
turesque mountain region, on the dames River, 
which is here spanned by several bridges, 144 miles 
by rail W. by S. of Richmond. It is one of the 

f ii incipal manufacturing cities of the state, and has 
arge flour-mills, iron-works, tanneries, and manu- 
factories of shoes, furniture, &c., besides tobacco, 
which is the staple of the toAvu’s trnde. The 
place figures in the history of the Civil War. Pop. 
30,000. 


Lynch Law, the summary trial and punish- 
ment of od'enders by private and unauthorised 
persons. This mode of administering justice has 
been necessarily employed in countries newly 
settled, Avhere the power of the civil government 
is not yet sufficiently established. The frequency 
with which it has been resorted to in the southern 
and western states of the American Union, how- 
ever, as a punishment for serious criminal offences, 
is to be referred rather to a doubt on the part 
of the mob as to the adequacy of the ordinary 
legal machinery. In 1885-1922 there wore 4152 
lynchings in the Union, about 80 per cent, in the 
southern states, and some 75 per cent, on negroes. 
In most cases the crime is great and the guilt 
indisputable. Any punishment without legal trial 
constitutes lynch law (see Vigilance Societies), 
but the simple term ‘lynching’ usually implies 
capital punishment.-— The phrase has been variously 
traced to a Virginia soldier and to a Virginia 
farmer of that name, to one Lynch who was sent 
out from England about 1687 to suppress piracy, 
and to a mayor of Galway (q.v.) in Ireland ; While 
vet another tradition refers it to Lynch Creek, in 
North Carolina, where the forms of a court-martial 
and execution were gone through over the lifeless 
body of a Tory, who had already been precipitately 
hanged to prevent a rescue. See works by Cutler 
(1906), ana Bancroft, Popw^ar Tribunals (vols. 
xxxi. and xxxii. of his * History of the PaciHo 
States of North America,’ 1882 - 90 ). 
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Lyndhurst, a Hampshire village, the capital 
of the New Forest, 9 miles SW. of South- 
ampton. Its Early English church (1863) has a 
monument by Flaxman, and a fresco by Leighton. 
Near it is the Verderers' Hall, with Rufus’s 
stirrup. 

Lyndhurst, John Singleton Copley, Baron, 
thrice Lord Chancellor, was the son of J. S. Copley, 
R.A. (q.v.), and was born at Boston, Massachusetts, 
2lHt May 1772. At three, with his mother, he 
followed the painter to London, where, from 1780 
till his death, his home was at 25 George Street, 
Hanover Square. After a private education at 
ChiMwiclc, in 1790 he entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1794 he came out second wrangler and 
second Smith’s prizeman, next year got a fellow- 
ship, and in 1796 paid a six months’ visit to the 
United States, travelling with Volney. On his 
return to England he began to study for the bar, 
to which, however, he was not called till 1804, 
when he joined the Midland circuit. He worked 
assiduously, hut success was ‘very, very slow ’ till 
1807, and not Jissured till 1812, when he made a 
real hit by his ingenious defence of a Luddite 
rioter. In 1817 he obtained the acquittal of 
’riiistlewood and Dr Watson on their trial for high- 
tr(‘a8on ; but for the next state i)rosecution, 
four months afterwards, the government secured 
him on their side, and in 1818 he entered j)arlia- 
inent for a government borough. Henceforward, 
whatever his former politics, he continued a fairly 
consistent Tory, and as such his promotion was 
rapid. In 1819, as Sir John Co}»ley, he became 
Solicitor-general, in 1824 Attorney. general, and in 
1826 Master of the Rolls. When (’aiming was 
charged to form a ministry he ollered the Great 
Seal to Copley, who was raised to the Upj»or 
House as Baron Lyndhurst; he remained Loid 
Chancellor under three administrations from 1827 
to 1880. At the close of tln^ latter year bis 
Whig ojiponents made him (diief-baron of the 
Exchequer, which oflico he exchanged for the 
woolsack during reel's brief administration 
(1884-85). He next led the opposition in the 
Upp(!r House to the Mclb(»urne ministry, hisannnal 
reviews of the session doing nuich to reanimate his 
])arty and })ave the way for its return to power in 
1841. He then for the third time became Lord 
Chancellor, and held the Great Seal till the defeat 
of the Peel government in 1846. After that time 
he took little part in home politics, hut his voice 
Mas often heard on matters of foreign policy. 
Threatened with blindness for the last fourteen 
years of his life, he died ]2tli October 1868, 
at the great age of ninetv-one. Lyndhurst’s 
attainments as a clear-headcil lawyer have never 
been questioned ; his judpnents — that, for institnce, 
in the great case of Small v. Attwood (1832) — have 
never been excelled for lucidity, method, and legal 
acumen. In the House of Peers he had not his 
e(iual as a debater. Still, he was not a p-eat 
statesman, lawgiver, or orator, mainly peHiaps 
tlirough lack of earnestness. His character has 
been blackened by Lord Cami)hell {Lives of the 
Chancellors, vol. viii. 1869), and eulogised by Sir 
Theodore Martin {Life of Lord Lyndhurst ^ 1883). 
See Atlay, Victorian 'Chancellors (i. 1906); and for 
the act that goes by his name. Deceased Wife’s 
Srs-i^iiiR. 

Lyndsay, Lyndbsay, or Lindsay, Sir David, 
OF THE Mount, long the most popular of the older 
Scottish poets, was trie last of the greater makars 
in wliom the Chaucerian tradition prevailed. His 
writings, however, including the lengthy miracle- 
play, Ane Pleasant Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis, are 
far from Chaucerian in spirit, and are mainly 
didactic, satirical, and prosaic. He was the son 


of David Lyndsay of Garniylton (now Garleton), 
in East Lothian, whose grandfather was a son of 
Sir William Lyndsay of the Byres. He may have 
have born about 1490, either at Garleton or at his 
father’s other house. The Mount, in Fife. The 
name of ‘ Da. Lindesay ’ occurs in the list of ‘ in- 
corporated ’ students in St Salvator’s College, St 
Andrews, for the year 1508 or 1509. It may be 
that of the poet. We cannot tell when he entered 
the royal service, but in October 1511 he is found 
taking part in a play acted before the court of 
James IV. In the following spring he was 
appointed ‘ keeper ’ or ‘ usher ’ of the prince who, 
when little more than a twelvemonth old, became 
James V. ; and his verses preserve some pleasing 
traces of the care and affection with which he 
tended the king’s infant years. His wife, Janet 
Douglas, had long the charge of the royal apparel. 
In 1524 the court fell under the power of the 
queen-mother and the Douglases, and Lyndsay lost 
his place; but in 1538, a few year.s after the 
Douglases had been overtlirowii, Lyntlsay was made 
Lyon King- of- arms, having some time before 
received tlie lionour of knighthood. In this 
capacity he accompanied embassies to the Low 
Countries, England, France, and Denmark. He 
ai)pear8 to have represented Cu})ar in the parlia- 
ments of 1542 and 1543 ; and he was present at St 
Andrews in 1,547 when the followers of the reformed 
faith called Knox to take upon himself the office 
of a public pioacher. He died childless before the 
summer of 1555. 

Separate poems had already been pi in ted in 
London (1538, 1546) and ‘ Copmanhouin ’ (1552), 
when two collected editions appeared in France in 
1558. Some thirty recorded Scottish editions (to 
1777), apart from .siiiMe poems, indicate the great 
popularity which Lyndsay long enjoyed. For fully 
two centuries, indeed, he was what Burns has since 
become — the poet of the Scottish people. His 
works were in almost every house, his verses on, 
almost every tongue. LikeBurns, he owed part of 
liis popularity no tloubt to his complete mastery of 
the popular speech. But Lyndsay was read also 
in Southroun English (1560, 1575, 1581), and in 
Danish (1591). Two Latin translations (one un- 
liiiished) are lost. His verses show few marks of 
the highest poetical power, hut their merits other- 
wise are great. They are full of satirical humour, 
good sense, varied learning, and knowledge of the 
world. They are valuable now, if for notliing else 
than their vivid pictures of manners and feelings. 
In the poet’s own day they seived a political 
purpose, by preparing the way for the great 
revolution of the lOtii century. It has been said 
that the verses of Lyndsay did more for the 
Reformation in Scotland than all the sermons of 
Knox. Like Burns, Lyndsay shot some of his 
.sharpest shafts at the clergy. The licentiousness 
that characterises his verse must he attributed in 
part to the age in which he lived. The earliest 
and most poetical of his writings is The Drcme : 
the most ambitious, The Monarchic; the most 
remarkable in his own <hiy, perhaps, was The 
Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis; hut that which is 
now read with most pleasure, both for its subject 
and for its freedom from the allegorical fashion 
of the time, is The Histtirie of Sqnycr Meldruni, 
There is an edition of Lyndsay ’s works by 
Chalmers (3 vols. Lond. 1806); but in points of 
detail it is less accurate than tliat of David Laing 
(3 vols. 1879). His poems liave been edited by J„ 
Small, F. Hall, and Sir J. Murray, for the Early 
English Text Society (5 parts, 1865-71). His 
Register of Scottish Arms, a heraldic work, was 
printed in 1878. 

Lyndsay of PUscottie. See Lindsay 
(Robert). 
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Lynedoch. Thomas Graham, Lord, British 

f eneral, was the son of the laird of Balgowan in 
'erthshire, and was boiii on 19th October 1748. 
He raised in 1793 the 90th regitnent of foot, and 
with it .served at Quiberon and lie d’Yeii. He 
distinguished himself at the ca])tuie of Minorca 
(1798), conducted the siege of Valetta (Malta), 
wliich capitulated (1800) just after he was 
superseded in the command, took part in the 
retreat to Coruna ajul in the Walcheren expedi- 
tion (1809), at Barrosa, near Cadiz, gained a 
splendid victory over the French (1811), and 
then under Wellington distinguished himself at 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo (1812), was present 
at Badajoz and Salatnanca, commanded the left 
wing at Vitoria (1813), captured Tolosa and San 
Sebastian, and, lastly, commanded a body of troop.s 
in Holland, with which he defeated the enemy at 
Merxem, but failed in an ill-advised attempt to 
storm Bergen-op-Zoom (1814). Three months later 
he was created Baron Lynedoch of Balgowan, and 
in 1821 was promoted to the rank of general. He 
was the founder of the Senior United Service Club 
in 1817. He died in London, 18th December 1843. 
See Lives by J. M. Graham (2d ed. 1877) and A. 
M. Delavoye (1880). 

Lynn, Lynn IIegis or King’s Lynn, a seaport 
and borough (till 1918 pailiamentaiy) of Norlolk, 
at the mouth of the Great Ou.se, 48 miles WHW. 
from Norwich and 99 N. by K. from London. It 
still retains traces of the ramparts and a fosse, which 
once guarded it on the landward side, and abound.s 
in picturesque old timbered houses, ornamented 
with carved work. Of its four churches the ])rm- 
cipal are ciuciform St Margaret’s, varying in 
style from Norman to Perpendicular, \vith two 
towers, one of which was surmounted by a spin 
208 feet high, blown down in 1741 — and St 
Nicholas (1146-74), with a modern spire (1869). 
Other feature.s of intere.st include the Red Mount 
Chapel, octagonal, noticeable for its richly-orna- 
mented roof; the hexagonal tower of the Grey 
Friars ; a grammar-school, founded in or befoni the 
reign of Henry VIII., at which Eugene Aiam was 
once usher; a guildliall (1410), in ^Yhich is pre- 
served the Red Register of Lynn, one of the eat best 
paper books in existence; the South Gate (circa 
1437); custom-hou.se (1683); ho.spital (1834-47); 
museum (1854), with a good collection of British 
birds; public library (1899, new building 1905); 
two extensive docks (1869-84), admitting vea.sels 
drawing 21 feet at .spring-tides ; technical institute 
(1893); and Greenland Fishery Mmseum (1912), a 
timbered house bearing the date 1605. A con.sider- 
able trade is canied on in corn, oil-cake, coaLs, 
timber, and the mussel, shrijup, and whelk fisheries 
are imjiovtant ; but the imports of ])ort wine, for 
which Lynn was formerly noted, have declined. 
In Edward I.’s reign it was one of the principal 
ports of the kingdonl ; in 1397 it ranKed fifth 
amongst the towns contributing ‘loans’ to meet 
the royal necessities ; in 1474 the Hanse merchants 
had a factory or ‘steelyard ’ here ; and in the first 
lialf of the 16th century it was a flouri.shing .seat of 
cloth manufactui e. In 1643, during the Civil War, 
the town capitulated to tlie parliamentary force 
after three weeks’ resistance. King John (who 
in 1204 granted the town its first charter), the 
dowager-queen Isabel (a resident for twenty-eight 
ears at Ciustle Rising, a few miles distant), Edward 
11. , Henry VI., Edward IV., ITenr;y VII,, and 
Oliver Cromwell all visited Lynn, which was the 
birthplace of John Capgrave, the, chronicler, and of 
Fanny Burney. Fop. ( 1801 ) 10,096 ; ( 1901 ) 20,288 ; 
(1921) 19,968. 

Lynn, a city and port of Massachusetts, on 
Massachusetts 6ay, 10 miles NNE. of Boston, was 


founded in 1629. Most of the houses are built of 
wood ; among them are many handsome villas 
belonging to Boston merchants. Tlie manufacture 
(established 1636) of ladies’ and children’s shoes 
is the most extensive in the United Slates. There 
are also large tanneries. Here in 1643 the first 
smelting works in New England were established. 
l*op. 100,000. 

Lynton and Lyiimonth, two villages of North 
Devon, on the Bristol Ciiannel, 18 miles NE. of 
Barn.staple. Lynmouth stands close to the sea, 
and Lynton, half-way up the clifl', 428 feet above. 
Tliey Aveie ‘discovered^ in 1883, and have since 
been developed as summer resorts. There is a 
clift-railway 1000 feet in vertical ascent. Shelley 
stayed at Lynmouth in 1812 ; and Southey called 
it ‘the finest spot, except Cintra and Arrahida 
l.near Lisbon], that I ever saw.’ Near by is the 
Doone Valley, celebrated in Blackmore’s Lorna 
Doone. Population of Lynton urban district, 2600. 

Lynx, a genus of Fclidiv, having a less elongated 
form than many others of that family, the body 
elevated at the haunches, long fur, a short tail, 
and the ears tipped with tufts or pencils of hairs. 
They are less courageous than other Felidie of 
.similar size, and prey on small qiifidrupetls and 
birds. It has been said that they kill and desour 
the skunk. In pursuit of birds they elimb trees. 
They are geiieially of a sullen and snsjiicioiis 



The European Lynx. 


temper, and not easily tamed. The species are not 
'lumerou.s, hut widely distributed ; the distinctions 
)f species and varieties aie somewhat uncertain. 
Tlie European Lynx ( L. lynx) is common in 
'Many parts of Europe and Asia, chiefly in monn- 
uainons and wooded districts. Its colour is vari- 
able, but generally of a daik reddish gray, spotted 
with reddish blown, tlie belly whitish. It is about 
three feet long, and proverbial for acuteness of 
sight. It is hunted in winter for its fur, which 
is always in demand in the market ; but many of 
the lynx skins imported from the noi th of Asia 
possibly belong to other species. Those of North 
America, and probably also many of those of the 
north of Europe and of Asia, are the skins of the 
Uaiiada Lynx (L. canadensis or L. borealis), 
which is generally of a hoary gray colour, a broad 
space along the liack being ulackish brown. It is 
rather larger than the European Lynx, and jiiore 
clumsy in form. The Bay Lynx ( L. rnfus) is found 
n more southern jiarta of North America, both in 
iiountainous and in swampy districts, and often 
nakes great havoc among poultry ; it is commonly 
:alle<l in America the wild -cat. But as all these 
forms graduate into one another they should prob- 
ably be referred to a single species. Another 
Asiatic species is the Tibet I..ynx. 
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Lyon Court* the court in Scotland which has 
juiisdiction in questions regarding coat -armour 
and precedency. It is presided over by the Lyoj 
King-of-arms. See Herald. 

Lyonesse* See Cornwall. 

Lyonnais* a former province of France, Avas 
bounded on the W. by Auvergne and on the S. by 
Languedoc. Its territory coincides nearly with 
tlie present departments of Rh6ne, Loire, Haute- 
Loire, and Puy-de^JJOme. 

Lyons (Fr. Lyon), the third city of France and 
capital of the department of the IthAne, stands at 
the confluence or the Rhone and the Sa6ne, by rail 
,*115 miles SSE. of Pai-is and 218 N. by W. of 
Marseilles. 'Hie commercial and fashionable quar- 
ters of the city lie on the long narrow tongue of 
land between the rivers, and are connected with 
the suhurhs beyond by numerous bridge.s. This 
central ]iart of Lyons contains many narrow streets, 
with tall glooiny houses ; but much has been done 
to lighten it since 1852 by the making of long 
straight, wide streets, and the opening up of .squares. 
In this district stand the museum (1667), with 
valuable Roman antiquities, a library, pictures by 
the great masters, and other art collections ; the 
church of St Martin d’Airiay, the oldest in Lyons, 
rebuilt in the lOth and 11th centuries, but portions 
<lating from the 6th ; St Nizier Church, at first the 
cathedral, a fine 15th century Flamboyant building, 
with the crynt in which St l\)thinus is said to have 
ofliciated ; the graceful town-house, built in 1646 
and restored in 1702 ; the unique museum of tissues ; 
the Bourse ; the li08))ita], founded in the Gth cen- 
tury, and— like the Hospice de la Charite (1531 ), 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the Veterinary 
College — the oldest of its kind in F^rance ; and the 
arsenal. 'Po the north lies the poj)ulous imlnstrial 
suburb of La (Jroix Rousse, formerly the great 
abode of the silk hand-loom weavers. Across fhe 
8a5ne, and on its right bank, is the steep, high 
suburb of h'onrviferes, the ancient Fonwi Veins of 
Trajan, whose sunnnit (410 feet) is now crowned 
by the church of Notre Dame (the new church 
begun in 1872). Here is the miracle-working image 
of our Lady of Fourvibres that is believed to liave 
j)reserved the city from the cholera in 18,32, 1835. 
and 1850; it is visited by thousands of pilgiims 
annually, whose offerings cover the Avails of me 
church. From its toAver, Avhich is sinmounted by 
a gilded statue of the Virgin, 18 feet high, a view 
can be had of the distant Alps. On this elevated 
site, too, stands the church of St Iren?eus, in the 
crypt of which are ))reserved wiiat purport to be 
the bones of 19,(XX) Christian martyrs who perished 
in the persecution hy Severus. At the foot of the 
hill next the Sadne are the archiepiscopal cathe- 
dral of St John, of the 12th to 14th century, with 
magnificent stained -glass windows of the same date 
and a celebrated clock of 1598 ; the palace of the 
archbishop, avIio ranks as ‘primate or the Gauls;’ 
and the laAV-courts. On the left bank of the Rhone, 
which is 80 low that it has to be protected with 
embankments to jirevent it from overfloAving and 
Hooding the city, is the handsome new suburb of 
Les Brotteaux, terminated on the north by the 
park of the T5te-d’Or and the permanent buildings 
of the great Lyons Fair (revived in 1916) ; while 
more to the south is the suburb of La Guillotifere, 
Avibhfi venerable 12th-century bridge. Lyons pos- 
sesses also a university with four faculties and over 
3000 students ; Catholic faculties, constituting in 
reality a Catholic university ; a niiUtary (medical) 
school; schools of art (of great value for the silk 
manufactures), of music, and of commerce; and a 
municipal library. Commanding both the Rhone 
and the SaOne the place is of great strategic 
importance, and the city is a lortress of the 


first rank, being defended by a double ring of 
forts. Pop. ( 1872) 301,868 ; ( 1891 ) 398,027 ; ( 1901 ) 
4.59,099; (1921) 561,592. Among the towns of 
France, Lyons ranks second only to Paris in com- 
mercial and industrial importance. Of trade, silk 
is the great staple, and here the silk industry of 
France and of the Avorld has its commercial centre. 
Formerly the town Avas equally important as a 
manufacturing centre of the industry, out Avith the 
coming of the power-loom the Aveaving branches in 
the later JObh century moved out to the surround- 
ing districts. In augmentation of native supplies 
raw silk in large quantities is yearly imported from 
China, Japan, Italy, and the Levant, and manufac- 
tured goods to the value of many millions of pounds 
are annually distributed within the country itself ; 
but also largely to Great Britain, the United States, 
and other o<l||n tries. The specialty of the Lyons 
manufacture used to be heavy figured stuffs, such 
as velvets, satins, watered silks, plushes, moires, 
and so forth ; hut, owing to a change in taste or 
fashion, a groAving demand has arisen for lighter 
stuffs dyed in the piece. Of the industries of 
Lyons silk-dyeing and printing are important, 
Avhilemany find employment in the various cheniical 
industries (dyes, starcli, candles, soap), machinery- 
tnaking establishments, foundries, brass - Avorks, 
factories for fancy - av are, gold and silver goods, 
hats, paper, mathematical instruments, and nmner- 
ous minor branches. The admirable position of 
Lyons makes it a great emporium of trade between 
(central and southern Europe, and, apart from its 
activities in silk, cotton is imported from America 
and F^gypt, and a large amount of bu.sincss done in 
cloth and linen, chestnuts, coal, charcoal, cheese, 
and Aviiie and spiats. The place is also one of the 
principal railroad centres of France, and as a finan- 
cial centre — here is the homo of the Cr6dit Lyonnais 
— it folloAvs only Paris in importance. The list of 
notable persons horn in Lyons includes (lermanicus 
and the Roman emperois Claudius and Caracalla, 
JnlesFavre, Say, Sachet, the De Jussieus, Ani])6re, 
Mine Recamier, D(dorme, the Coustons, Flandrin, 
Mcissonier, Pu\ is de Chavaimes, and Jacquard. 

The Romans settled a colony here in 43 B.c. and 
made it the starting-point for their great netAvork 
of higliAvays through Gaul. It soon became the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of that great province and 
its first commercial and manufacturing town, under 
the nameof Lugdunum. But ill fortune attended 
it: it was hnrncd to the ground in 59 A.D., and 
again in 197 ; it suffered severely during the 
barbarian invasions ; and Avas conquered by the 
Saracens in 736, Yet it was visited by gleams of 
glory : in 478 it Avas made capital of tlie hnrgundian 
kingdom, and, j)assing to the empire in 10.32, Avas 
investiid Avith self-government and the privileges of 
a free imperial town. Bat after the condemnation 
of the Emperor Frederick II. at the Council of Lyons 
in 1245 the city reverted to the French crown. 
The intrixluction of the silk industry must be set 
down to the credit of Francis I. The Reformation, 
entering from Geneva, had a short but violent 
reign ; the emigration of the Huguenots struck a 
blow at the industrial prosperity of the town from 
wliich it did not recover for some time. In 1789 
the city embraced the cause of the Revolution, 
though royalist feeling was also strong here. In 
1792 it refused obedience to tlie National Conven- 
tion ; in revenge it was besieged, captured, its 
buildings destroyed, its name changed (till 1794) 
to Ville-Affranchie, and 6(X)0 of its citizens 
slain under the direction of Collot d’Herbois, 
Couthon and Fonch6. The 19th century Avas chiefly 
memorable for trade riots, which sometimes, os 
in 1831, 1834, and 1849, assumed very formidable 
dimensions. After the war of 1870 it became 
known as a focus of red republicanism. President 
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C'ariiot was assassinated in Lyons in 1894. Duiing 
the Great War the city, far from the lighting line, 
distinguished itself by its industrial and charitabli 
activities. As a port and manufacturing centre 
Lyons is deeply interested in the harnessing and 
rendering navigable of the Rhone (q.v.). M. 
Herriot, mayor of Lyons from 1906, and prime 
minister of hbance 1924-25, provided many civic 
improvements. 

See Histories by Clerjon (4 vols. 1829-36), Beaulieu 
(1838), Monfaloon 18 vols. 1806-70), Metzor (9 vols, 
1881-85), Charlety (liK)3), the topographical account by 
Joanne, and works by Josse (1892), Steyert (1895), and 
Hennezel (1914). 


the ground, feeding on insects, worms, and snails. 
The females and immature males have a long, 
broad, normal tail ; that of the cock at the breed- 
ing season is a splendid piece of decoration, one of 
the features being the lyre-like form of the two 
exterior feathers. This he displays on a chosen 
walk or dancing-place, and sings at intervals as he 
struts. Lyre-birds have highly-developed mimetic 
gifts, imitating even a cock’s crow or a dog’s hark. 
The nest i.s a loosely-built domed structure on a 
rocky ledge not far from the ground, the low 
fork of a tree, or the like ; and there is one large 
egg. There are two other species, M. victoria} 
and M. alberti. All, unfortunately, are becoming 


LyrUf Nicolaus dk, mediawal commentator, 

born at Lyre, in Normandy, became a Franciscan, Lyric, the name given to a certain species of 
wrote Postilkr, Perpetum in Universa Bihlia and poetry because originally accompanied by trie music 
other works, in-sisting on the literal meaning of the lyre. It is rapid in movement, as belitting 
against extravagant allegories. ‘Si Lyra non the expression of the mind in its emotional and 
lyra-sset,’ it Avas said, ‘ Lutherms non .saltasset.’ inqiassioned moments, and naturally its jirincipal 
fie died in 1340. themes are love, devotion, patriotism, fnendshiji, 

I.vrp- one of the oldest forms of st. inced iiistru- Bacchaimliaii B|,irit. J t w.if, a favourite form 


fie died in 1 340. 

Lyre, one of the oldest forms of stringed instru- 
ment. It was introduced into Fgyiit from Pales- 
tine during the 18th dynasty, and was common 


among the ancient Greeks and UoniMiit;, and here 
It may he enough to mention the lyrics of such 


tine during the 18tli dynasty, and was common "‘"'•J' ‘y;. 

among the Greeks even !n the heroic times. JVfmt Of trappho, Pindar, 1 yrtieus, Mmomdes. of 

of the harhariaiis Avlio inva<led the Ilonian empire niany iinknowii Avritors in t\\Q (irer.lc Anthology, 
were acquainted with the lyre, and must have Catullus and Horace. _ I he most imjiortaiit 

independently attained the knowledge of it. The modern lyric is the sona, with its 

common Grebk lyre was made of a tortoise-shell, rel^ous sister, the hymn, neither of which, as we 
with blocks inside, similar to those used in a nu-bt expect, extends usually t(> any great number 
violin, to modify the strain of the strings. The oi linen. Lyric poetrv obviously concerns itso f 
shell was covered Avith bull’s hide, and two horns thoughts and emotions of the writers 


of lines, 
with the 


emotions of the writer’i 


Avere fastened to one side of it, one horn at each «wii mind, and is tlms .whjective as onposed to 
extremity of the side. A piece of woofl served e-'imnple, winch is essentially objective 

as a cro.;.spiece, and was fastened from the tip of character; while from beginning to end it 


one horn to the tip of the other. Seven strings should express hut one incident, situation, or 
of gut were tied to the crosspiece, the other ends ’’Pas”* «/, emotion. Modern English literature is 
being secured at the bottom of the shell. Pegs -emarkably rich in poetry in lyric forms, although 
for the strings were added to the cro.sspiece by t Avoiild he dilhcult to bring together any three of 
the later Greeks, likewise a bridge to prevent the con temporaries to outweigh Goethe, Schiller, 

strings touching the shell, and Iavo sound-holes and Heine. 

cut in the shell in order to increase its resonance. Lys, or Leye, a river of France and Belgium, 
The lyre, unlike the lute, cannot he stopped hy rises near Lyshourg, Pas-de-Calais, floAvs in a 
the fingers and its north easterly direction, forms, roughly hetAveen 
=„ , sounds thereby Arnientihres and Menin, the boundary between 

multiplied. Its Fiance and Belgium, and passing Conrtrai joins 
T sounds can he no the Scheldt at Ghent after a course of 130 miles. 

. more in number Throughout the Great War the river ran across the 
than its stiings. battle area, and its name is given to a battle 
Consequently, (April 1918), Avhen, in a German thrust for the 
since the rise of sea, allied troops Avere repulsed on a front from 
the modem scale, Monl Kenimel to La Bass6e, and on the Lys, 
the lyre, whose driven upstream to a point beyond Merville from 
strings were never a line Avhnh, crossing the river near Frelinghien 
more than about helow' Armen tieies, had, from October 1914, been 
y seven in number, much contested. 

lias been unable Lysail<lcr« a famous Spartan warrior and 


Leye, a river of France and Belgium, 



AiyTtvyArA IMemi-ra sujiJerLaV 


shy, keeping to 


to cope with the naval commander, of extraordinary energy and 
groAvingexigencies military skill, hut not less remarkable tor the 
of an intricate cunning, revengt*, and ambition hy which he was- 
music, and has characterised. He spent part of his youth at the 
fallen into com- ^,ourt of Cyrus the Younger, and in 407 B.C. was 
plete desuetude. appointed to the command of the Spartan fleet, 
Lyre-bird from Avhicli time he constantly prosecuted the 
HoDr^ (Memu-a), agenufe design of overthroAving the Athenian poAver, in 
~ remarkable order to exalt that or Sparta. He defeated the 

Passerine birds, of Athenian fleet at the promontory of Notium ; and, 
Avhich the best being again enti-Tisted Avitli the management of the 
known is Tlf, - fleet after the defeat of his successor^ Callicratidas 
'' South U4U.^ B.C.), Jie was again victorious. He swep~,i the 

r.., Wales, where it is 1 southern part of the Aegean, and made descents 

urtt sujiJerWV wlWu trCvVeA the Xwucm AwAth the Creek and the Asiatic coasts He 

singing birds (with ‘the apparent hulk of^a hen made its Athenian fleet sooir 

pheasant, but really much smaller ’ ), it is excessive! v site side oJ Vim ^ h on the oppo- 

f iTw- 
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days after. The blow to Atliens was tremendous. 
Everywhere her colonial garrisons had to snrren 
der, and Spartan inlluence predominated. Finally, 
in 404 li.c., he took Athens itself. His popularitv 
now be(!aine so great, eH})ecially in the cities ol 
Asia Minor, that the Spartan ephors dreaded the 
consequences, esj^cially as they knew how am- 
bitious he was. Every means was taken to thwart 
his designs, until finally it would appear that h< 
had resol veil to attempt the overthrow of tlr 
Sjiartan constitution ; but this scheme was pre 
vented hy his death at the battle of Haliartus ii 
the Hmotian war (395 B.r;.). His Life was writtei: 
by Plutarch and by Cornelius Nejios. 

LysniS, the first Creek orator who attainec 
perfection in his own line, was the son of Cephalus, 
who, foreigner though he was — he came from 
Syracuse — succeeded in making his house one of 
the (‘(‘utrcH of intellectual life m Athens. Jiysias 
himsi'lf was born in Athens, ^uobably about 4.32 
B.(\ (the date is very uncertain), was educate<l 
along with cldhlren of the best Atlmnian families, 
and at lifti'cn years of age joined the colony 
plant'd by Atlnuis at Thuiii, where his eaily 
manhood wa.s .sj)ent. The failure of the Athenian 
exjicdition against Sicily maih* it advisable foi 
LysiaN, like other fiiends of Athens, to leave 
'j’liurii, and in 412 he retunu'd to Athens ami 
(■(uitinued his ihetorical studies, not for pro- 
fessiona! ]iui poses, for he and his brother Poh'- 
inaiclius w('ie Aveallhy, hut from choice. The 
choii'e proved in the event a wise one, for the 
'J'hirfy Tyrants, in 404 13.0., stripjied the brothers 
of all their wealth, killed I’olcmarchus, and onl^' 
failed to hill Lysias l>ecause lie Hod to Megara. 
The fii'st juaelieal use to u liieh liysias }Mit Ids 
eloquence uas, on tlie fall of the Thirty (40.3), to 
avenge his luotliei’s death by piosecuting Eratos- 
thenes, the tyiant on whom the prineipal iesp«)nsi- 
liihtv for the l(*ga\ murder of I’oloinarclms rested. 
He then \)ractised, until his death at the age 
of (ughty, with singular success as a Avriter of 
speeches for })erK<nis engaged in litigation. Accord- 
ing to Dionysius of llalicarriassns, he conq)os(‘d 
233 such sp(!eches, and only failed in two instanci's 
to secure a favourahle vei'dict. From an examina- 
tion of the surviving speeches, we can see that 
Lysias is at all times and in all matters surprisingly 
and deliglitfully lucid in both tliought ami expres- 
sion ; he rarely indulges in a metaphor, he is always 
direct, and uses simple, commonplace language for 
his simple narrative and common-sense arguments. 
But though simple Ins narrative is never monot- 
onous ; it is lively, graceful, and entertaining. 
AnoLher quality, which both contributeil to his 
practical success and helps to place his speeches 
amongst the most entertaining of Greek literature, 
is his power of character drawing. 

Seo Jebb, Attic Oratory; and Blass, Die Attiache Bered- 
aamkeit, 

Lysilliacllia« a genus of erect or creeping plants 
of the natural order Primulacete, with opposite, 
alternate, or whorled leaves, and white, yellow, or 
red jQoAvers, either solitary or in racemes. They are 
perennials, and are mostly natives of the northern 
temi)erate regions, but a few species are tropical. 
Over 60 species are knoAvn : L. nemorum is the 
wood loosestrife, or yellow pimpernel, and L, 
numm^laria is the herb-twopence, creeping jenny, 
or moneywort which frequents damp shady places, 
and is often cultivated in hanging baskets, and 
used for covering rocks. 

Lyte, Henry Francis, hymn- writer, born at 
Ednani, near Kelso, 1st June 1793 ; in 1812 entered 
Trinity College, Dublin ; took orders in 1816 ; and, 
his health having failed three years earlier, died 
at Nice, 20th November 1847. His Poems, chiefly 
314 


Religious (1833 ; reprinted as Miscellaneous Poems, 
1868), Memoir of Henry Vaughan (1847), &c., are 
almost forgotten ; hub ‘Abide with me,’ ‘Pleasant 
are thy courts,’ and other hymns keep his memory 
green. See Life prefixed to his Remains ( 1860). 

Lytliam, a W'atering-place of Lancashire, on 
the north shore of the Kibble estuary, 14 miles W. 
of Preston, and 7 SSE. of Blackpool ; pop. 11,000. 

Lytliracesc, a natural order of dicotyledons, 
chieily herbs, and rarely sbrubs or trees. The 
order contains about ‘20 genera and upwards of 450 
species, chiefly natives of the tropics ; but a few are 
found in Europe and in North America. Astrin^nt 
qualities are ascribed to some of the species. The 
order is well represented in Britain by tlie well- 
known Purple Loosestrife {Lythmim Salicaria), 
which grows abundantly on the maigins of ponds 
and streams and in moist meadows, in some parts 
of the country irni)arting character to the landscape 
by its broad ma-sses of mirple flowers. Tlie Henna 
(q.v. ) of Egypt is produced by jMWSonia inermis, 
a plant of this order. The leaves of another 
(Pemjihis acidida) are said to be a common pot- 
lierb on the coasts of the tropical parts of Asia. 
'I’he leaves oi Ammania vesicatoria, an East Indian 
aquatic plant, are very acrid, and are sometimes 
used as blisters. Lagerstroemia indica has become 
, favourite tree in the south of Europe, and flowers 
ven in tlie canton of Ticino. 

Lyttelton, the port of Christchurch (q.v.), 6 
miles SE. of it, on an inlet nortli of Banks Peniri- 
iula, has a good harbour sheltered by breakwaters, 
md a graving-dock ; ]>op. 4000, 

Lyttelton, Georgio, Lord, son of Sir Thomas 
jyttelton of Hagiey, in Worcestershire, was born 
in 1709, and educated at Eton and Clirist Church, 
Oxford. He entered parliament in 1730, where he 
oon acquired eminence as a s])eaker, hold several 
ligh political oflices, was raised to the peerage in 
759, and died ‘22d Axigust 1773. Lyttelton had 
once a considerable reputation as an anthov, and 
liis poetry gained him a place in Johnson’s Lives oj 
the Poets. His best-known prose works are Obser- 
vations on the Conversion and Apostleship of St 
Paul (1747), Dialogues of the Dead (1760), and 
History of Henry if. (1764). See his Memoirs and 
Correspondence (‘2 vols. 1845). — His son, THOMAS, 
Lord Lyttelton (1744-79), who was as con- 
spicuous for profligacy as his father for virtue, 
died three days after a nocturnal warning by a 
dove and a wliite lady. The Poems by a Young 
Nobleman (1780) may partly have been his, but 
the Letters were probaldy by ‘Dr Syntax.’ See 
Andrew Lang, The Valet's Tragedy (1903). 
Lyttleton, Sir Thomas. See Littleton. 
Lyfton, Edward Bulwkr, Lord, writer and 
politician, born in London 25th May 1803, was 
diird and youngest son of General Earle Bulwer 
1776-1807) of Heydon and Dalling in Norfolk, 

)y Elizabeth Barbara Ly tton ( 1773-1843 ), the 
leiress of Knebworth in Hertfordshire. As a 
child a devourer of books, bis favourites Amadis 
de Gaul and the Faerie Queen, he took early 
to (rhyming, and went to school at nine, tbouga 
not, it may bo unluckily, to a public one, but to six 
private tutoi-s in succession (1812-21 ). In 1820 he 
published Ismael and other Poems, ami about the 
same time was ‘ changed for life ’ by a hopelcHs, tragic 
first love. At Trinity Hall, Cambridge { 1822-25), 
be read English history, political economy, iiiefca- 
uliysics, and early English literature ; spoke much 
It the Union; carried off the Chancellors gold 
medal for a poem upon ‘ Sculpture,’ but took only 
a pass degree. Meanwhile, in a long-vacatwn 
walking-tour (1824), be had visited the grave of his 
lost love in the Lake Country ; and there, in Scot- 
land, and in the north of England, had strange 
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adventures with cut-throats and most impossible 
Gypsies. Now, his colle^je life ended, lie alternated 
awhile between Paris and London ; and in London, 
in December 1825, he met Rosina Wheeler ( 1802-82), 
a beautiful Irish girl, whom in August 1827, despite 
his mother, lie married. It was a most unhappy 
marriage. She bore him a daughter, Emily 
(18‘2S - IH), and a son, the future Earl of Lytton ; 
in 1836 they separated. But his marriage did this 
for him : it called forth a marvellous literary 
activity, for the temporary estrangement from his 
mother ilirew him almost w’holly on his own 
resources. He had only £200 a year, and he lived 
at the rate of £3000 ; the tlelicieney was supplied 
‘out of his well stored porthdio, his teeming brain, 
and liis indefatigable industry.’ During the next 
ten years he pioduced twelve novels, two poems, 
one ])olitical jiamplilot, one play, tlie whole of 
Kvf)hi)i(l ami thr three volumes of Ailnns, 

■tls lime and Fall, of which only two cv’er were 
puhlished, and all ihe essays and tales (“olle<‘t(;d in 
the Stuthnf, to which must he added his untold 
contiilmtions to ihe Kdvnhmyjh, the WesImniHirr, 
the Nev' Monthly (of which he beeame editor in 
1831), the Eoeaniiner, ike. His Wertherian Jutll- 
land, luiblished anonymously in 1827, gave little 
piomise of the brilliant success, both at home and 
abroad, of Pelham (IH28), the clever persiflage 
of whose dandy Jiero is still delight ful. No two 
readers agree on tiu! re]ativ(; merit of his books, Imt 
indecil this very divergency of opinion as to whicli is 
really his masteipieoe only illustrates his amazing 
versatility. Cei tain ly 7 WAom is better than Paul 
Clifford (1830), a nuirvellou.s ideali.-'ation of the 
highwayman, as Emjene Aram. ( 1832) is of the mur- 
derer ; hut most will rank it as inferior to the exipiis- 
itely fanciful Pdf/rnns of the Jihrne (1834) or to 
one or another of ids four sjilendid historical nov<ds ' 
— J'he Last J)ays of Pompen (1834), liienzi ( 1835), 
The Last of the Barons (1843), and Jlaro/d { 1843). 
Then, there is his domestic trilogy, 77/c ('axtons 
(1850), My Novel (1853), and IV/att in'll he do v'ith 
it it (185tl), Sterne-like, y(d. strangely un-Sterne- 
like, surpassing Tliackeray for peasants and I iiekens 
for gentlemen, and both in knowledge of the world I 
of ])olitics. Or there are Zanoni (1842), A Stranye j 
Story (1862), and, sliorter hut stronger tlian cither, j 
2'hc Jlavnted and the llannter.-i [Bhtchtroud's Maga- 
zine, 1859). No English .story of the supernatural ! 
comes near to this, and v by ? — hoeausi* lie wrot e i 
here as a believer, a,s a serious student of astrology, | 
cliirotiiancy, occult lore generally. These* hooks j 
are triumjilis in the art of tiction in its most j 
widely differing divisions, and taken together, 1 
disjilay an unexamjiled range of powers. Here I 
the reader finds at once vast knowleelge, rich I 
Huggestiveness wedded to yirofunditv of thought, j 
fresh insight into yierjilexing psycliological ami j 
social piohlems, breadth of view, wit in richer j 
measure tlian humour, together witli an unusual ! 
power of handling vivid incident and a rare mastery 
of plot'Construction. 

Of his plays it must suffice to say that the Lady 
of Lyons (1838), lliehekeu (183*8), and Money 
(1840), all three of which owed something to hints 
from Macready, long and firmly held the stage ; of 
his poems tliat King Arthur ’ and even St 
Stephens (1860), ami the Lost Tales of Miletus 
(1866), will all be forgotten when the New Timon 
(1846) is still kept in remembrance by the savage 
answer it provoked from Tennyson. 

In 1831, at the age of twenty-eight, he had 
entered parliament as member L)r 6t Ives, and 
attached himself to the Reform party ; but Lincoln 


next year returned him as a Protectionist Liberal, 
and that seat he held till 1841. In 1838 the 
Melbourne administration conferred on him a 
baronetcy for his brilliant services as a pamph- 
leteer; in Dec. 1843 he succeeded, by his mother’s 
death, to the Knebworth estate, and assumed the 
additional surname of Lytton. He now sought to 
re-enter parliament, in 1847 contesting Lincoln 
unsuccessfully ; and in 1852 he was returned as 
Conservative member for Hertfordshire. Deafness 
hindered him from shining as a debater, but he 
made him.self a suc^ces-sful orator. In the Derby 
government (1858-59) ho was Colonial Secretaiy, 
and signalised his brief tenure of office by calling 
into existence the two vast colonies of British 
Columbia and Queensland. In 1866 he was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Lytton. He died at 
'I'orquay on 18th January 1873, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, 

Lord Lyttou’a works in all exceed sixty, and fill more 
than 110 volumes. To those already mentioned may be 
added The Disowned (1825)), Devereux ( 18251), Qodnlphin 
(18.33), Ernest Maltravers ( 1837), Alice (1837 ), Leila and 
Calderon ( 1838), Nujht and Momtrut (1841 ), Poems and 
Ballads, chicfy from Schiller (1844), Lvcrctia (1840), 
Caxtoniana (1863), The Coming llacc (anonymously, 
1870), fiTc/icZm Chillingly (1873), The Parisians (1874), 
and Pausanias the Spartan (unfinished, 1 870 ). The Life, 
Letters, and Literary Remains of Lord Lytton ( vols. i.-n. 
1883), by hi.s son, comes down only to 1832, so must bo 
HU|)i)li!mented by the political Memoir, also by the Earl 
of l^ytton, ]»rofixedto the Speeches of Lord l^yUon (2 vols, 
1874), and by the Life in 2 vols. (15)131 liy his gmndson, 
Lord Lytton, who makes free use of his father’s woik. 
A Life by T. 11. S. Eseott appeared in 15)10. 

Lytton, Edward Robert, Earl or, poet, 
diplomatist, and statesman, son of the ]He(;eiliiig, 
i was hoin, in llertfoid Street, Jiondon, 8ili Novem- 
ber 1831, and was educated at Harrow and at 
Bonn. In 1840 he wi'iit to Washington a.s an 
attach^ and private seci clary to his uncle. Sir 
Henry Bulwer (q.v.); and suhseqneiilly he was 
a])i»ointe<l attache, secretary of legation, consul or 
ehargt^ d'afaires at Florence (J8.“)2), l^aris (1854), 
The Hague ( 1856), St Petershmg and Con- 
stantinople (1858), Vienna (1859), Belgrade ( 1860), 
Constantinople again (1863), Athens ( 1864), Idshon 
(1865), Madrid (IBO'^’), Vienna again (1869), and 
Paris (1873). In iliat last year lie succi'cdod his 
father as second Loid Lytton, and in 1874 became 
minister at Lisbon, in 1876 Viceroy of India, at 
the same time leceiving the Crainl Cro.ss of the 
Lath. The chief events of Ids vieeroyalty were the 
proclamation of the Queen as Einpie.ss of India 
at the gland Delhi durbar on Lst January 1877, 
and the outbreak in 1879 of the tedious and un- 
popular Afghan war. In 1880, on the fall of the 
Beaconsfield government, he resigned, and was 
made Earl of Lytton ; in J 887 he was .sent by Lord 
Salisbury as ambassador to Paris, and there he 
died 24th November 1891. His works, puhli.slied 
mostly under the pseudonym of ‘Owen Meredith,’ 
include Clytemnestra (1855), a diamatic poem; 
The Wanderer (1859); Luc.il e (1860), a novel in 
verse; Serhski pesme (1861), translations from the 
Serbian; The Ring of Amasis (1863), a prose 
romance; Orvali or the Fool of 'J'ime (1869); 
Fables in Song (1874); Glcnaveril (2 vols. 1885), 
an miic of luorfern life ; After Paradise, or Legends 
of Exile ( 1887 )_; Marah (1892) ; and King Poppy 
(1892). See his Personal and Literary Letters, 
edited by his daughter, Lady Betty Balfour 
(1906). 
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the thirteenth letter of our 
al^)habet, deHceiids from the 
Ihirtoentli letter of the ancient 
Semitic alnliahet. Tlie Semitic 
name of tlie letter, in Hebrew 
nicni^ in Syriac and Arabic 
is piobably, thonj^h not 
((uite certainly, the Pbamician 
ecinivalenb of the Hebrew 
'indyuti, ‘water.’ Some sli^lit sui)p()rt for this ex- 
planation may lie bmnd in tlie fact that the follow 
ing letter is named tnln, ‘ lish ’ ; in one or two other 
instances tlie seqinmce of letters in tlie alphabet 
seems to have been due to association of ideas 
connected with their nanu's. It is supposed by 
some seholars that the zigzag line in the earliest 
form, ^vns intended to represent waves. The 
late Hebrew ^ (at the end of a word ) still 
relains some resemhlance to the oiiginal type. 

In early Greek inscriptions the letter a])pears as 
and when written from left to right as . 
Subsequently this was niodihed into M. 

'I’lie Greek name of the letter, mu, was not 
adopted fiom Semitic, Iml formed in imitation of 
the name of the siu’ceeding letter tiu. 

'I'lie Uoiuans adoiiLed Mie letter in the later 
Greek form M, which survives in our ordinary 
printed capital. Gnr iiiiniise.iile M, and the black- 
letter capital, descend from the Koniaii croisive 
form, ill which tlie unper angles were rounded. 

In medi.eval handwriting a medial or linal m 
was often rejnesented by a stroke over the preced- 
ing letter, as in cxvplu for exmnplum. Tliis practice 
survived into the 17tli century, and is found in 
many early printed books. 

The letter lias from the beginning been the 
symbol of the voiced labial nasal consonant. Tlio 
correspoiidiiig voiceles.s sound o.xists in modern 
VVelsli, where it is written mh. In early Irish M 
Avas used not only for its original sound, but also 
for a kind of o sound into Avhich Ibis bad in certain 
positions become changed. This secondary value 
of the letter Avas afterwards distinguished by the 
dotted form lii, Avhich is still us(*d in books printed 
in the Irish character ; in transliterated Irisli and 
in Scottish Gaelic mh is substituted for it. 

In French and Portuguese, m in combination 
Avith a preceding voAvel-letter or vowel-digraph 
forms a coiiiple.x symbol representing a simple 
nasal voAvel. In French this occurs only in words 
that bad originally a consonant m, the normal 
sign of a nasal voAvel being In Portuguese 
nasality is expressed by ni Avithout regard to 
etymology, as in bem from the Latin bene. 

The Homan name of the letter, el (for tlie origin 
of Avlmch see the article F), is preserved in the 
modern languages, but has become disyllabic in 
Italian (emme) and in Spanish {erne). 

Haartens, Maarten (1858-1915), the pen- 
name of Jost Marius Willem van der Poorten 
ScliAvarz, a Hollander, Avho, liaving spent part of 
his boyhood in England and been at school in 
Germany, studied law at Utrecht, and became a 


lecturer there in 1883. He wrote powerful novels 
in nervous English. 

Meuse. 

See Maestkicht. 

Alaby ‘ the fairies’ midAvife,’ who delivers men of 
dreams. Shakesptjare, Slielley, and others make her 
queen of the fairies— a dignity really Ixdonging to 
Titania, the wife of Oberon (q.v.). Mab's praises 
have been snug by Shakes])eare, Ben Joiison, 
Herrick, Drayton, ami other English poets. 

niabillon, Jean, a learned Benedictine, bora 
23<i November 1632 at St Fierremont, in Chaiii- 
l>agne. He studied at St Remy, in 1653 entered 
the Benedictine order, Avas placed in 1658 in the 
monastery atCoibie, in 1663 became keeper of the 
monuments at St Denis, and from 1664 worked, 
Avitb stupendous erudition, in the abltey of St 
Germain -des- Pres at Paris, Here he died, 27tli 
December 1707. He made many jonniey.s into Ger- 
many and Italy for purpo.ses of research. He aided 
D’Acbery in tlie preparation of his vast historical 
collection, the Spict leg iicui ; umlcitook an edition of 
the Avorks of St Bernard (1667) ; and constructed a 
general history of bis onler, ordinis 

licuedicti (9 vol.s. folio, 1668-1701 ). II is classical 
Avork Dc lie Diplomaticd (Paiis, 1681) practically 
created the science of Latin palteograiiby. Other 
Avork.s are Vetera Analecta (1675-85), Muswani 
Italicnm (1687-89), and Annales ordinis S. Bene- 
dicli{t) vols. folio, 1703- 39). His postlinmous works, 
incluiliiig many letters, appealed at Jkiris (3vol.s. 
1724). 

Sec lluinart, Vie dc Jean Malnllon (1709) ; Ohaviu do 
Mulan, Histoire dc Dom Mabtlhm ei, dc la Congregation 
dc tiaint-Maur (1843); Jadart, Dom Jam, ]\[<d)\Uon 
(1879) ; and K de Broglie, Maldllon, IGG/rliUr (1888). 

ilnbiiiogion. See Hergest, and Wales, 

Hlably, Gabriel Bonnot dk, elder brother of 
Condillac (n.v.), born at Gienoble on 14th May 
1709, studieu at the Jesuit College in Lyons, and 
became secretary to the minister (Jaidinal Tencin, 
his uncle. Bub before many years had passed the 
two had quarrelled, and Mably gave liiiuself up to 
a studious life. He died at T’aris on 23d Aiiril 1785. 
He entertained a great admiration for the ancients, 
especially for the institutions of Sparta, and con- 
stantly illustrated his Avii tings by the acts and 
lives of Solon, Pliocion, Lycurgus, and Cato. In 
this department his cliief hooks Avere Entretiens 
de Phoedon (1763); ParalUle des Momuins et des 
Francois (1740) ; and Observations svr V Histoire de 
la Grdce {llGQ). His political theories Aveie those 
of communism. His De la Maniire d'Ecrire 
V Histoire (1783) contains severe strictures on 
Hume, Itohortson, Gibbon, Voltaire, and other 
historians. Le Droit Public de VEuvope (1748) 
was the outcome of his official life. See Gnerrier, 
VAhbt de Mably ( 1886). 

mabuse, Jan, Avhose real name Avas Gossart, 
a Flemi.sh painter, was born at Maubeuge ( Mabuse) 
about 1470, and entered the painters’ guild of St 
Luke at Antwerp in 1603. His life and work are 
divisible into two Avell- marked sections. In the 
earlier portion, during which he dwelt mostly at 
Antiverp, his paintings — principally altarpieces — 
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show that/ he studied Meinlinc, Van der Weyden, 
and Quentin Matsys ; their inlluence is especially 
apparent in an ‘Adoration,’ now at Castle Howard 
in Yorkshire, and in altarpieces at Scawby in 
England, and Tongerloo in Belgium. The most 
celebrated of his early pictures, a ‘ Descent from 
the Cross,’ painted for the cliurch of Middclburg 
in Holland, was burned in 1568. In 1508 Mabuse 
accompanied Philip of Burgundy to Italy when 
ho went to arrange the treaty of Cambrai. This 
s(^t the fashion to subsequent Flemish painters 
of spending some time in tlie sunny, art- loving 
south. Mabuse returned home with his style 
greatly modified by tlie study of Leonardo, Michel- 
angelo, and Itaphacl ; but the m<jdifi cation was 
one that too often tended towards mannerisms, 
and to the introduction of contemporary portraits 
and details into religious juctures. After his return 
he reside<l chiefly at Wyck, Middelburg, and Ant- 
werp, and died at the hist named place on 1st 
October 1582. His later works embrace three 
classes — subj(!cts fiom Creek mythology, as Nep- 
tune and Aini)liitrite, and Danae, characteri.sed bv 
strong traits of coarse realism ; poi traits, as of the 
children of King Christian II. of Denmark (about 
1528), of a })rincesH of Portugal, and of Jean ( ’aron- 
delet(15l7); and religiou-s .subjects, including ‘ St 
Luke painting the Madonna,’ ‘Christ in Agony,’ 
‘Adam and Fvo,’ and several Madonnas. Mabu.se 
was a painstaking woikman. Nearly all his 
pictures liave rich architt;ctural backgrounds, but 
the figures are stiff and .stony ; the colours are 
bright, sotnetimes gaud}'. 

Mac ( conti acted M‘), a Oaelic jirelix occurring 
frequently in Scottish naines, as Macdonahf, 
M‘Lonnan, and the like, meaning ‘son.’ it cor- 
responds to Welsh Map, shortened into Ap or P, 
as Ap liichard, Prichard. 

Macadaia^ John Loudon, inventor of the 
system of road-making known as ‘macadamising,’ 
the son of dames Mac A dam ofWaterhead of Deugh, 
Kirkcudbright, was born at Ayr, 21 st Se]>tember 
1756. He went to New York in 1770, entered his 
uncle’s counting-house, became a successful mer- 
chant, and on his leturn to Scotland in 178.8 iKUight 
the estate of Sauchrie, Ayrshire. He began in 1810 
to make experiments in the construction of roads, 
which became a i)assion with him, and in gaining 
experience he travelled .80,000 miles, and spent 
£5()00. In 1816 he was ap})ointed surveyor to the 
Bristol Turni)ike Trust, and re-nia<le the roads there 
cheaply and well. His advice and assistance Mere 
now sought in all directions, and his methods 
fornuid the subject of a select committee of the 
ILuise of (k)mmon.s in 1819. Instead of going deep 
for a ‘ bottoming,’ he M'orked on the top ; the road- 
metal, from 1 to 2 ounces in size, M'as scattered to 
a depth of from 6 to 10 inches, and when shaken 
and pressed together, made a top-covering as close 
as a Muill (see Uoad). Macadam, impoverished 
through his labours, p(ditioned parliament in 18*20 
for his expenses aiid some rew'ard. His petition 
M’fiH repeated in 18‘28, and he Mas voted £10, (KK) 
and appointed Surveyor-general of Metropolitan 
Koads in 1827. He declined a knighthood. He i 
died at Moffat, Dumfriesshire, 26th November 
1886. He published several books on loads. See 
Smiles, Liccs of the Enijmeerti (1861). 

McAll Mission, the largest Protestant mission 
in France, was founded in 1871 by the Kev. Robert 
Whitaker McAll (1821-1892; see the Life pub- 
lished in 1896 ) and his wife. 

Macao, a Portuguese settlement on the south 
coast of China, on tlm west side of the estuary of 
the Canton River, Hong kong btjing about 40 miles 
distant on the opposite side of the same estuary. 
The settlement occupies a small peninsula project- 


ing from the south-eastern extremity of the island 
of Hiang-shaiig, and is defended by forts built on 
the high ground overlooking Macao toMui. I’oton- 
tially it is a place of great strategic importance. 
The islands ColoM an and Taipa also belong to the 
settlement, M'hose total area is 4^ sq. m. and pop. 
close upon 75,000, of whom only some 3000 are 
Portuguese, the rest being mostly Chinese ; the 
Macai.sts or Nhons are a people of mixed Euiopean 
and Asiatic descent. The population of the, toM'u 
is about 64,000. The public buildings are hand- 
some, and tlie city is clean and brightly colomed. 
Macao is one of the healthiest ports in China, 
though heat and rainfall are excessive during the 
south-west monsoon (April to October). The 
greater part of the revenue of the settlement is 
derived from licensed gambling-house.s and from 
lotteries. The Portuguese obtaimal permission 
from the Chinese authorities to settle in Macao in 
1.5.57. The Chinese, hoM-ever, continued to regard 
the place as Chinesi* territory, and not until 1887 
was Portugal accorded so\ereign rights. 'I'lui im- 
portance of Macao Is as a jiort, but since the rise 
of Hong-kong its commeici' lies sutfered severely; 
at the same time its haibour, in sjiite of dieilging, 
is being continually silted up, and its anchorage is 
in consequence defective. As a long-eheiished pos- 
session, however, the Portuguese attach to the place 
a sentimental value far in exee.ss of its real com- 
mercial worth. Shortly after it Mas dcclaied a 
free port (1845) it became the head<|uai leis of the 
coolie trad<!, (!spc<;ially M’ith Peiu .and (hibn ; but 
in consoquence of fearful .abu.ses the Ibili.sh and 
the Chin<‘.s<* (mnstrained the I’ortugue.se goiern- 
ment to abolish the traffic in 1S74 (sec (.kK)l,lKS). 
The trade of Macao (the name of Mhich Mas for 
long a synonym for decay) is almost exclu.sively a 
transit tra<le, and is mainly in the hands of Chinese. 
Macao is the .scat of a Roman (5)tholic bishoj), and 
the heailquarters of h’rench missions in China. A 
grotto is shoM'n here in which tlui exileil Camoens 
(q.v.) is said to have M rittim ))art of his Lusiuds. 
Sec M'orks by Montalto do, Jesus (1902) and J. D. 
Ball (1905). 

MacaQiie. S<‘e Bauuary Aric. 

Mararoni ( ftal. 'Oiacrai oni, an eaily form of 
morcheroni ), a preparation of M'h(*at M’hich for 
a long time Mas confined to Italy, and, in fact, 
almost to t/lenoa ; it is noM', however, all over 
Italy and at Marseilles and other jilaces in the 
south of France. Strictly speaking, the name 
macaroni applies only to M'heaten paste in the form 
of jiipe.s, varying in diameter from an ordinary quill 
up to those now made of the diameter of an' inch ; 
but there is no real diffeienee hetween it and the 
line threadlike vermieelli, and th(‘ infinite variety 
of curiou.s and elegant little forms M’hich, under 
the name of Italian pasten, are used for soujis. 
Only certain kinds of M'heat are aiiplicable to tnis 
manufacture, and these are th^^ hard sorts M'hich 
contain a large percentage of gluten. The Mheat 
is first ground into a coarse meal, from Mdiicdi the 
bran is removed. This ‘semola* is M’orked up into 
a doug:h M'ith water ; and for macaroni ana ver- 
mi(;elli it is forced througli gauges, witli or M'itliout 
mandrels, as in ■wire and jiijie draMdng ; or for pastes 
it is rolled out into very thin sheets, from which are 
stamped out the vaiious forms of stars, rings, &c. 
Macaroni forms a large article of home coinuiinp- 
tion, and is exported U) all parts of the worlcf. 

Macaronic Verse is properly a kind of 
humorous poetry, in which, along with Latin, 
words of other languages are introduced with Latin 
inflections and construction; though the name is 
sometimes applied to verses which are merely a 
mixture of Latin and the unadulterated vernacular 
of the author. Thus ‘ lassas kissare hona^as ’ ( ‘ to 
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kiss the boniiie lassies’), and ‘ human tem extin 
giiere thirstuin,’ are parts of macaronic lioxameters. 
Teohlu Kolengo, called Merlinus Coccaius (1491- 
1554), a witty and graceless lienedictine, has been 
erroneously regarded as the inventor of macaronic 
poetry ; but lie was the first to em}doy tlie term 
in this sense. His Maccaronea ( 1517 ) is a long 
satiric poem, in which Latin and Italian are 
mingled. A predecessor of his by half a century 
was Odassi or Odaxius of Padua. Gooil specimens 
are found in the MciLade I/uagiiutire^ and ii 
the Kpistolm Obscuronim Virorian. The VoUmo 
Middlnia (1GH3), possibly by Drummond of Haw 
thornden, is probably the best-known JJritish 
example. Fortunately macaronic poetry has not 
been very extensively cultivated, although speci 
mens of it may be found in the literature of almosi 
all Furopean coiintiies. 

See Gentlu!. (irscJnchtc dcr Mucarontschen Pocs/i 
(1829); Octave Dclrpn rie’s MavaronMnn (J8.^)2), »m 
ins Di la Littivatnrt Macaroiitqiie ( 1 (S52-<)lj ) ; JVIorguii's 
Mitcarmiii' Portri/i New Vorlc, 1872); brunet's IjitUlratan 
Macaroniquc {\drp^) \ ajid TVntioih’s Opn'e Maairomrlu 
dt Mcrlino (%»uuno (d vols. Alimtua, 18H2 81)). 

IflSiCciroon (from the s;une loot as Macaroni), 
a kind of biscuit made with the meal of sweet 
almonds instead of wla'aficn or otlun Hour. 

Hlacartillir, Mauv, labour oiganiser, was born 
at Ayr I2lb August ISSO, and, educated in (llasgow 
and In tleimany, became a pioneer in the organisa 
tion of women worUers. 'J’o her the foundalion o, 
the Women’s Trade Union League was mainly due. 
and in 190(1 she formed the National Federation of 
Women Workers, while it was largely through her 
that, in the Trades Hoard Act of 1909, recognition 
was accorded to the principle of the minimum 
wage, in 1911 she mairied William (.'. Anderson 
(d. 1919), a Labour politician. iSlic <lied in London 
Ist .January 1921. 

IVIaciiriney, Geougk Macartney, Eai:l, 

administrator and diplomatist, was horn of Scottish 
desccMit at Lissanoure, muir Helfast, Mth May 1737. 
On leaving Trinity (k)llege, Dublin, he entered 
(1759) the Inner Temple, London. Ho wasknigliled 
in 1764, and, as cnvoy-i^xtraordiiiary to Pnssia, 
concluded (1767) a commercial treaty; from 1769 
to 1772 he was Oliief-secictary for Ireland ; and 
from 1775 to 1779 he was governor of (Irenada, 
hut was compelled, after an honourable defence, 
to give up tlie island to Comte D’Kstaiug, aud 
was himself canied piisoner of war to F’rauee, 
though he soon contrived bis exchange. In 1776 
he had been made a baron of Ireland. Tin* 
East India Company in December 17H0 appointed 
him governor of Madras, and six year.s later pro- 
moted him to be governor-general; bnt ill-hcallh 
prevented his acceptance. The lirst diplomatic 
mission to China from (Ireat Hiitain was heailed 
by Macartney, now an Irish viscount, in 1792 ; 
before his return home lie was made an Irish earl 
(1794 ). After a confidential mission to 1 taly (1795- 
90), made Baron Macartney in the British peerage, 
he went out as governor of the new colony of the 
Capo of Good Hope (1796); hut ill-health com- 

} Jelled his return (November 1798), and three years 
ater prevented his accejitance of a ))lace in the 
Addington ministry. He died at Cliiswick 31st 
March 1806. 

See moaioir prefixed to Barrow’s edition of his works 
(1807) and the fuller Life by Mrs H. TT. Bobbins (1908). 

JllECa.SSar, the southern portion of Celebes 
(q.v.), contains the chief town aud port, Macassar, 
on the west coast of the southern peninsula ; pop. 
20 , 000 . 

macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord, one 
of the most popular an<i brilliant of British essay- 
ists and historians, was born at Kotliley Temple, 


Leicestei shire, ‘25th October 1800. He came of a 
Scottish Celtic family, .several of who.se represent- 
atives were ministers of the Church of Scotland. 
Two of them — Macaulay’s grandfather, John 
Macaulay, who died minister of Cardross, and 
Kenneth, author of a history^ of St Kihla — came 
into contact and collision with Samuel Johnson, 
when touring in the Hebrides in the coni)>any of 
Bo.swell. Zachary Maisanlay (1768-1838), the 
father of the future historian and jiolitician, had 
a somewhat checipiered career as an estate manager 
ill Jamaica, hut in the later years of his life was 
licrtt known as an energetic and single hearted 
niemher of the ‘ Clapham Sect' of idiilanlhrojdsts 
of which Wilherforce was the. acknowledged head. 
He was married in Biistol in 1799 to Selina Mills, 
the daughter of a Bristol (.^uakm-, ami the jmpil 
and frie.nd of Hannah More. Macaul.iy was the 
lirst oflspring of this union, and was naimsl after 
hi.s father’s hrothei -in-law. His ear]ie.st years were 
spent with his family in London. From infancy 
lie slioweil that insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
that prodigious tcmacity of nietnoiy, and that 
talent for phrase-making, which weie suhscipiently 
to be (he delight and the envy of his contem- 
pniaiies. At the age of seven he wrote a eom- 
pimdium of Universal History and three cantos 
of the ‘ Battle of Cln'viot ’ in imitation of Sir 
Walter Scott. His parents while noting ‘marks 
of nnconmion genius’ in their son, and encouraging 
him in every way, never ilattiued him or jiaraded 
iiini before others as a jnodigy. Thu.s he grew np 
a .simple child delighting in, hut unconscious of his 
faculty, ‘ playful a.s a KiUen,’ and devoted to his 
brothers and' .sister... Jn 1812 ho was sent to a 
private .school kept l>y the llev. Mr Frcsl-on, a Low 
Cdiurch clergyman, at JJttle Shelford, near Cam- 
bridge. There, and at Asjienden Hall in Heitford- 
shiie, to wdiicb Mr Preston removed in 1814, he 
remained till his time came to go to college. He 
studied haril and read omnivorously ; the taste for 
novels and ligdit literature generally which lie now 
acquired and never lost, brought him more than 
one rebuke from his father. 

Jn October 1818 Macaulay w'ent into resi- 
dence at Trinity College, Cambridge ; but he 
detcHled mathematics, and cannot be said to have 
distinguished himself as a student. Yet he twice 
won the Chancellor’s me«lal for English verse, and 
obtaineil a prize for Latin declamation. In 1821 
he carried olV a Craven university scholaisliiji ; 
took the degree of B.A. the following year ; and in 
18‘24 was elected to a Fellowship. He was one of 
the most brilliant disputants in the Union Debating 
Society, and made the friendsliij) of the ablest of 
bis contemporaries, including Praed, Komilly, 
Charles Villiers, Moultrie, and above all Charles 
Austin. 

In 1826 Macaulay was called to the bar and 
joined the Northern Circuit. But he had no 
liking for his nominal profe.ssion, and made no 
attempt to secure a oractice. Already, indeed, 
literature had irresistible attractions for him. Jn 
1823 he became a contributor to Knight's Qvarterhj 
Magazine, along with Praed and others of his 
Cambridge friends. In it there first appeared .some 
of his best verses— in particular Ivry, The Spaimh 
Arnuala, and Kasehg. Certain of his prose articles, 
such a.s The Fragments of a Jionum Tale, and 
Scenes from the A thenian lieveLs, ‘show,’ says Cotter 
Morison, ‘such a natural turn for a dialogue and 
dramatic niise en sc^ne, that it says a great deal for 
Macaulay’s good sense and literary conscientiousness 
that he remained content with this first success, and 
did not continue to work a vein which would have 
brouglit him pi’ompt, if ephemeral popularity.’ 
In 1826— the year in which he took hia degree of 
M.A — he was discovered by Jeffrey, then on the 
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outlook for ‘ some clever young man ’ to write for 
tbe Edinburgh Ucview. The famous article on 
Milton appeared in the August number, and the 
unequivocal success Avhich it met with not onlj’ 
secured him a ]) 08 ition in literature, but was the 
means of opening to him tlie doors of society 
and politics. But Macaulay’s first thoughts were 
for his family. It was now in straitened circum- 
staiKies, owing chiefly to his father being too much 
absorbed by the agitation for the abolition of the 
slave-trade to attend to his business. Macaulay 
ungrudgingly took upon hinrself the task of sup- 
porting his brothers and sisters by his })cu. 
Fortunately it was now in great demand. For 
nearly twenty years he was one of the most prolilic 
of the writers to the Edinburgh Eevieiv, and out of 
sight the most popular. Macaulay was, however, 
claimed by politics. Certain of his arl.icle.s had 
attracted the attention of the chiefs of the Whig 
party to which he had attaidied himself. In IS.SO 
lie entereil parliament, having been preseutiMl by 
Lord Lansdowne with the pocket- borough of Caine. 
He threw himself with his usual intensity into the 
work of the House of Commons, and in his first 
session made a sjieech in favour of the bill for the 
removal of Jewish disabilities. But it was in the 
debates that preceded the passing of the Reform 
Bill that his great poweis as ah orator w<ire in 
reality first manifested. While devoting himself 
to parliament, ‘rivalling Stanley in debate and 
Hume in tins rogulaiity of his attendance,’ he dis- 
charged the duties first of Commissioner, and then 
of Secretary, to the Board of Control. At the 
same time he wrote steadily for the Edinburgh 
KevieWy and made almost as great a reputation its 
a conversationalist in society as he had already 
accniired as a parliamentary debater. 

On the passin<^ of the Keforin Bill of 18J2, 
Macaulay had exmianged Caine for Leeds. Mainly 
for the sake of his family he accepted the oHice 
of legal adviser to the Supreme Council of India, 
with a salary of £10,000 a year attached to it. 
Accompanied’ by his favourite sister Hannah, who in 
Dec. 1834 married Mr ( afterwards Sir) (I Trevelyan, 
ho sailed for (bdculta (by Madras), h'eb. 15, 18,34. 
In India ho worked as hard as he had done in Fug- 
land. Besides discharging his duties as member of 
the Supreme Council, he acted as chairman of two 
committees -the committee of Public Instruction, 
and the committee appointed to ])repare a Penal 
Code and a Code of Criminal Procedure. In the 
former capacity he drew up an elaborate minute, 
in which he successfully counselled the teaching 
of European literature and science to the natives 
of India. To Macaulay also must be assigned the 
lion’s share of the great Avork performed in con- 
nection Avith the Indian Penal Code, of Avhich 
Sir James Fitziames Stephen has said: ‘It is 
to the French Code P^nal, and I may add the 
North German Code of 1871, what a finished picture 
is to a sketch. It is far simpler and better ex- 
pressed than Livdngstone’s Code of Louisiana, and 
its practical success has been complete.’ For a time 
Macaulay was extremely unpopular Avith a section 
of the British population of Calcutta, oAving to the 
active part he took in bringing about a judicial 
reform KnoAvn as the Black Act, Avhich withdrew 
from British subjects resident in the provinces of 
India the privilege of bringing civil ai^peals before 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta. During his stay 
in India he read enormously, and wrote for the 
Edinburgh Review his essays on Mackintosh and 
Bacon. In the beginning of 1838 ho returned to 
England Avith the competence he had saved from 
his official 8alarJ^ 

After a pleasant tour in Italy, Macaulay returned 
to politicfid life, though not without reluctance, as 
he was already laying the foundations of his great 


historical Avork. In 1839 he was elected member 
for Edinbjirgh, and a fcAv months later entered 
Lord Melbourne’s cabinet as Secretary at War. His 
inost important Avork at this time Avas the Avrit- 
iiig of The Lays of Aneicnt Rome, Avhich had been 
l»artially inspired by his visit to Italy. Never has 
purely civic patriotism received a mdre spirited 
poetic rendering than in this volume. It appeared 
111 1842, and Avon an immense popularity. Next 
year ho published his collected Essays in three 
volurne.s. Whihs his ]>arty were in oj)position, he 
delivered a number of Aveighty speeches in the 
House of Commons on subjects Avliich interested 
him. By one of these he converted Sir Robert 
Peel, and indeed the majority of the House, to his 
A'iewH of copyright ; in another he declared, ‘ Of all 
the institutions of the civilised world, the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland seems to me the most 
absurd.* His connection Avith the Edinburgh 
Review cease<l in 1845; he bad uoav commenced 
his History of England from the Aceessiou of 
James II. When Sir Robeit Peel’s administration 
fell in 1846, Macaulay took the office of Paymaster- 
general of the Forces, and Avas )(^-(dccted trium- 

f )hantly for Edinburgh. A variety of circumstances, 
lowever, of Avhich probably the support he had 
given in parliament to the Maynooth Giant, Avas 
the chief — led to his defeat at the general election 
of the folloAving year. 

Macaulay regarded this defeat as a signal for 
his retirement into private life. In 1852 ho was 
again returned for Edinburgh Avithout any exer- 
tion on his own jiart ; but lie made feAv s))eeche8 
after his reapiicarance in pailiament, and gave 
himself up almost entirely to his History. The 
lirst two volumes ajqieared in 1848, and at 
once attained a greater amount of pojmlarity 
than had ever before fallen t o the lot of a purely 
historical Avork (see Longman). Next year he 
Avas elected Lord Rector of the university of 
Gla.sgoA\'. He had a severe illness in 1852, and 
from this he never (tomplelely recovered. In 1855 
the third and fourth volumes of his great Avork Avere 
given to the public, and Avere as cordially received 
as their predecessors. The following year he re- 
tired from the representation of Edinburgh. In 
1856, also, he left the bachelor chambers he had 
occu])ied for lift(*.en years in the Albany, and took 
up his residence in Holly Lodge, (’ampden Hill, 
Ken.singtou, Avhere he lived till his death. In 1857 
h<^ Avas raised to the peerage under the title of 
Baron Macaulay of Rothley. In the same year he 
Avas elected a foreign associate of the I’rench 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. Among 
other honours Avdiich came to him in his last years, 
and Avhich he especially prized, was his nomination 
to the Prussian Order of Merit, and his election to 
the High SteAvanlship of the borough of Cam- 
bridge. While working steadily at his History^ 
he found time to write for the Encyclupcedia 
Britminica articles on Atterbury, Bunyan, Gold- 
smith, Samuel Johnson, and William Pitt. Though 
conscious that the ailment fiom which h© sullered 
— Aveakness of the heart, complicated Avith asthma 
— Avould prove fatal, he took as keen an interest 
as before in the Avell-being of his relatives and in 
the fortunes of his country. The end came on the 
28th December 1859; ‘he died as he had always 
Avished to die — without pain, A\'ithout any jformal 
farewell ; preceding to the grave all whom he 
loved, and leaving behind him a great and honour- 
able name, and the memory of a life, every action 
of which was as clear and transparent os one of his 
oAvn sentences.’ He Avas buried in Poet’s Corner, 
Westminster Abbey, on 9th January 1860. The 
fragmentary fifth volume of his History which he 
left behind him was published in 1861. 

The reputation of Macaulay is certainly not what 
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it was during his lifetime or immediately after his 
death. He has been convicted of historical in- 
accuracy, of sacrificing truth for the sake of epi- 
gram, of allowing jiersonal dislike and party bias 
to distort his views of men and incidents. He looks 
too much at the mere material side of life. As a 
thinker he is deficient in balance, repose, inward- 
ness, and modesty. In his writing there is far too 
much light and far too little shade ; he not 
infre(iuently confounds the foaming hurry of his 
own words M'ith the march of events ; the splen- 
dour of his style sometimes degenerates into garish- 
ness ; occasionally when he plays the censor, he 
almost sinks into insolent brutality. It must he 
admitted also that ho was too declamatory to he 
accorded a place in the front rank either of poets 
or of historians. But as a narrator of events he 
has no rival, and hardly even a second ; he is lucid- 
ity itself. The intellectual solidity and energy of 
Macaulay, the breadth and variety of his know- 
ledge, the fervour and <lignity of his patriotism — 
these remain untouched by ptKsthumous criticism. 
And in his nej)hew’s hiograpny he stands revealed 
as the most allectionato and unselfi.sh of relatives, 
loyal in his friendshins, pure-minded Jis a child, 
generous, upright, ana courageous. Of no juihlic 
man, of no man of letters, can the nation he more 
whole heartedly i)roud than of Macaulay. 

The author] tative work on the life of Lord Macaulay 
is the Life and Letters - & most admirable l)iof;raphy — by 
his nephew, Sir George Otto Trovelyan, the first edition 
of wliicli was imblished m 1H76. A Life of hi.s fatlicr by 
Viacountess Knutsford apiioarod in 1900. Of tlie iii- 
nuinerahle estimates of Macaulay which have apjiearcd 
since his death, Ootter Morison’s Monograph in the 
‘English Men of Letters’ series (1882), an ejisay by 
Lord Morley {Critical Miscellanies, 188G), and an 
elaboiate study by Taine {History of Eiujlish Litera- 
ture, vol. ii. 1871) may be mentioned. 

Macaw. See Paprot. 

Hlacaw-trcc. Great {Acroromici scleroccn'pa), 
a palm of the same tribe as the coconut, a 
native of the West Indies and of tlie warm parts 
of America. It is called Macoija in Guiana and 
Macahuha in Brazil. It is from 20 to 30 feet high, 
with pinnated leaves from 10 to 15 feet long. The 
fruit yields an oil of a yellow colour, of the con- 
sistence of butter, with a sweetish taste, and an 
odour of violets, used in the native regions of the 
tree as an emollient in painful aflections of the 
joints, and extensively imported into Britain, Avhore 
it is sometimes sold as Palm Oil, to be used in the 
manufacture of toilet-soaps, 

Macbetlly hereditary mormaer or ruler of Moray, 
married Gruoch, granddaughter of Kenneth mac 
Hubh, king of Alban. In 1040 he sleAV Duncan, 
king of Scotia, near Elgin, and succeeded him on 
the throne, though to Thorfinn, the Norwegian 
earl of Orkney, he had to yield the region north 
and east of the Tay, and Cumbria and Lothian 
seem to have remained faithful to Duncan’s infant 
sons. His seventeen years’ reign is commemorated 
in the chronicles as a time of plenty. He granted 
lands to the Culdees of Lochleven ‘ with the utmost 
veneration and devotion ; ’ and, alone of Scottish 
kings he made a pilgrimage to Rome (1050), and 
there gave huge alms to the poor. Malcolm Can- 
more, King Duncan’s eldest son, had fled to England 
on his father’s death; and in 1054 his uncle Siward, 
Eajl of Noitbumhria, led an army into Scotland 
against Macbeth. A bloody hut indecisive battle 
was fought near Scone ; and it was not till three 
years later that Malcolm, making a fresh inde- 
pendent attempt, drove Macbeth into Aberdeen- 
shire, and killed him at Lumphanan, 15th August 
1057.^ Such practically is all that is known for 
certain of the ‘liberal king,’ as St Berchan styles 
Macbeth. The fables immortalised by Shake- 


speare’s genius have for pedigree Raphael Holinshed, 
out of Hector Boece, out of Boece’s fertile fiincy 
and Wyntonn. See Skene’s Cdtic Scotland { 1876). 

Maccabees, a word of uncertain meaning and 
origin, but the name Makkabi, originally given 
to judas Maccahanis, is possibly connected with 
Moqqah, ‘ hamniei', ’ The founder of the Maccabean 
dyna.sty, Matiihjahu, or Mattathias, a priest (not, 
as generally supjjosed, a higli-])rie8t, nor even of 
the family of high-priests), was the first who made 
a stand against the i)evseeuiions of the Jewish 
nation and creed by Antiochus Epiphanes. He 
and his family were called Hasmoneans (Gr. 
Asanionaioi). At the hegiiming of the troubles he 
had retired, togetlier with his five sons, Jochanan, 
Simon, Jehudah (Makkabi), Eleazar, and Jonathan, 
to Modiin, a small place between Jerusalem and 
Joppa, to mourn in solitude over the desolation of 
the holy city and the dcs(;cration of the Tern}>le. 
But the Syrians pursued him tliither. He being 
a j>enson of im])ortance, Apelles, a Syrian captain, 
endeavoured to induce him, by tempting promises, 
to relinquish his faith, ami to fMuhntce the Greek 
religion. lie answered by shiying with his own 
hand the first renegade Jew who approached the 
altar of idolatry. Tliis gave the sign for a sudden 
outbreak. Ilis sons, together with a handful of 
faithful men, rose against the national foe, 
destroyed all traces of lieathon worship, and fled 
into the wilderm'ss of Judah. Their number .soon 
inc,r(*jis(!d ; and not long after, they Avere able to 
make descents into the adiacont villages and cities, 
where they circumcised tin* eliildren, and restored 
everyAvhere the ancuent religion of Jehovah. At 
the <k!ath of Mattathias (166 B.c. ), Avhich took 
place a feAV years after, Jiuhis Makkabi (166-161 
B.c.) took the command of the patriots, and 
repulsed the enemy, notwithstanding his superior 
force, at Mizpah, I^ethsur, and otluir places, recon- 
quered Jerusaleir], puiilied the ’I'emple, and rein- 
augurated the holy service (164 B.c.). Having 
further concluded an alliance with the Romans, 
he fell in battle against Bacehides (161 B.C.). His 
brother Jonathan, avIio succeeded him in the 
leadership, reneAved the Roman alliance, and tak- 
ing advantage of certain disputes about the Syrian 
throne, rendered vacant by the death of Antiochus, 
acquired the dignity of liigh-priest. But Tryithon, 
the guardian of the young I’nnce Antiochus Theos, 
fearing his influence, invited him to Ptolemais, and 
had him there treacherously executed. Simon, the 
.second brother, Avas elected by the JcAvish common- 
wealtli to assume tlie reins of the national govern- 
ment, and was formally recognised both by 
Demetrius, Tryphon’s antagonist, and by the 
Romans as ‘ chief and ruler of the Jcavs. ’ He com- 
pletely re-established the independence of the 
nation, and the year after his succession (141 B.c.) 
was made the starting-point of a neAv era. The 
almost absolute poAver in his liands he used Avith 
wise moderation ; justice and righteousness flour- 
ished in his days, and ‘Judah prospered as of old.’ 
But not long (seven years) after his accession to 
the supremacy, he Avas foully murdered (136 B.c.) 
by his own son-in-law, Ptolemy, vidio vainly hoped 
to succeed him. For the subsequent history of this 
family, see Jews, Hyrcanus, and Herod. The 
Feast of the Maccabees— Le. Ixith of the sons of 
Mattathias, and of the seven martyr children 
(2 Macc. vii.)— is found in the Roman martyrolqgy 
under the date of the first of August. Bee jOe 
Baulcy, Hutoire des Machabies (1880); Ewald, and 
SchUrer. 

Maccabees, Books of. Two books of this 
name are recognised as canonical by the Church 
of Rome, and enumerated in the articles of the 
Church of England among those apocrypha which 
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‘the cljurch doth read for example of life and 
instruction of niaunerH, yet doth not apply to estah- 
liah any doctrine.’ 

1 Macanbees, by far the more important of the two, 
after a rapid account of tlie conquests of Alexander 
the Great and tlie distribution of his dominions 
amon<' bis successors (i. 1~9), goes on to describe 
the Helleuising policy of Antiochus Epiphanes 
towards the Jews and its baneful effects (i. 10-04). 
Cha])ter ii, gives the genealogy of the Ma(;cabean 
family and an account of the efforts of the aged 
Mattathias to rouse the spirit of active resistance 
among his countrymen (168 B.C.). The rest of the 
book falls into three main divisions, relating 
respectively to , Judas (iii. 1-ix. 22), Jonathan (ix. 
23-xii. 53), and Simon (xiii. 1-xvi. 18), the sons of 
Mattathias, and concludes with a brief mention of 
the accession of John Ilyi canus, referring for details 
to ‘the chronicles of his priesthood' (xvi. 19 ‘24). 
The work as we now jmssess it is the Greek trans- 
lation of a Hebrew original, which was still extant 
in Jerome’s time. According to Origon its Hebrew 
title was Sarbeth Saba n /el (meaning, perhaps, ‘the 
prince of the house which God built up’). The 
dat(! of its original c.omnosition cannot liave been 
much (if at all) earlier than 106 n.c. (the last year 
of Hyrcanus), nor later than 64 n.c., at which time 
the relations of the Jews with this Romans chang(‘-d 
so greatly for the worse. Tlui author was plainly 
a 11 (‘brew-speaking Jew, well acquainted with the 
tojiography of Palestine, who, if he had not actually 
witnessed or taken jiart in some of the transactions 
lie describes, had at least convci.sed with thos(‘ who 
had, and been at jiains to make himself acquainted 
with the authentic oral traditions regarding them. 
Ho ;i,lso had acee.ss to written documents, some of 
them of a public and official character. In spite of 
some inaccuracies and exaggerations he is entitled 
to liigh rank as a sober, painstaking, and trust- 
worthy historian. Tlie date of the Greek transla- 
tion cannot be determined, hut it was probably 
made very soon after the appearance of the original. 
1 Maccabees was translated by Luther, wlio sj»eak.s 
of it as almost on a level with the canonical 
books, and hardly unworthy to be reckoned among 
them. 

S Maccabees opens with two letters (i. 1- lOa and 
i. 106-ii. 18), pnrjmrting to he addre.ssed by the 
Jewish authorities in Jerusalem to theii brctbien 
in Kgypt, urging tlioni to the regular observance 
of the Feast of the Hedicalioii. The second and 
longer of the two contains much legendary and 
fabulous matter about Jeremiah ami Mebcmiali, 
and on the internal evidence generally it seems 
certain that hotli must he regaided as .spiiiious 
Tlie refenmee in these letters to the wars of libera- 
tion leads the aullior of the book to sjteak of 
Judas Maccabams, and to introduce himself as 
the epitoniist of the five books of Jason of 
Gyrene on this tbeme. Mdio Jason of Gyrene 
was, or at what date he Hvcal, is not known ; 
iie wrote in Greek, at some distance, both in place 
and in time it would .seem, from the events be 
describes. He does not appear to have been 
ac([uainted with 1 Maccabees, The date of lii.s 
(‘pitoMiist is also uncertain ; all that can be said 
is that he most probalily wrote somewhere about 
100 n.c. In nnmerou.s instances the statements 
of 2 Maccabees do not admit of reconciliation with 
those of 1 Maccabees, and the ic.su It of critical ex- 
amination is in every case in favour of the latter. 
It is evident that the ejiit^inist, at least, if not 
also Jason himself, was comparatively indifferent 
to rigid accuracy in historical detail ; be writes 
mainly with a didactic purpose, and seeks at eveiy 
point to give prominence to supernatural interven 
tions on behalf of the chosen nation. 

Besides the above comparatively well ■ known 


writings, there occur in certain of the 8ep- 

tuagint two other books known also by the name of 
Maccabees, tliougb called so only in a loose sense. 

3 Maccabees^ in seven cliapters, relates two occur- 
rences in the reign (222-205 n.c.) of Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator — his attempt to desecrate the 'J'emple, 
which was miraculously defeated through the 
prayers of Simon the high-nriest, and the frus- 
tration of his vindictive sclieme to destroy all 
his .Jewish subjects, Avhom he had caused to be 
gathered together in the circus at Alexandria. The 
narrative is in many parts obviously fabulous, and 
at every point is without historical confirmation. 

4 Maccabees, as its original title, ‘ (Jn the 
Sovereignty of Reason’ imjilies, is a discoui-se 
on the sov<‘reignty of pious reason over the jias- 
sions (i. l-iii 18); to this are ayqiendod numerons 
illustrations from the time of the Maecala^es (iii. 
19 xviii. 23). T’lie second and huger yiortion may 
jiossildy have heen based on the work of Jason of 
Gyrene (see above) ; the work as a whole is of a 
hortatory character, and the sngg(!stion has heiui 
made that it was originally a synagogue sermon. 
()f the author nothing is kmuMi except that he 
was a sincere Jew, Avell reail in Greek philosophy, 
and especially in that of the Stoics. 

A liftli hook of Maccabees, in Arabic, is ])rinted 
in the Paris and London polyglots. It gives a. 
summaiy^ of Jewish lustory from 180 B.C. to the 
close of tlie reign of Heiod the (iieat, hut has no 
in<h‘pendent value ( See Fhicy. Bihl/cn, col. 2H6S [3]). 

The luo.st recf'nt translation with introduction and 
commentary is tliat of hooks i. -iv. by Oesterloy, jMotl'att, 
Emmet, and Townshond re8])ectively m Apovriipha and 
Pseadepiffraphn, ed. by It. H, Charles (1013), 

i^lac'calllba* a small mud volcano, 138 feet in 
height, situated 6 miles N. of (iirgenti in Sicily. 
The sides are studded with numerous small cones, 
which usually emit hydrogen, and occasionally mud 
and stones, often seiuling them to a great height. 

ilacCartliy. Dknis Fi.ouknck, an Lish poet, 
was horn in Dublin, ‘26th May 1817. He became 
known as one of the young jtoel.s of that famous 
newspaper, the Nation, founded by Charhis Duffy 
in ]84‘2, and his collected Ballads, Poems, and 
Li/ncs ajipeared in 18.50. His ‘ Hell -Founder,’ 

‘ Voyag(‘ or St Brendan,’ ‘P\>ray of (’on O’Donnell,’ 
and the ‘Pillar Towers of Ireland,’ quickly carried 
his fame over the land as w^ell as to Jiishmen 
beyond the sea. Shelley’s translations from (Jal- 
deron attracted him to Spanish, and in 18.53 lie 
jmhlished six of (hilderons dramas tianslalfid in 
the inetre.s of the original, and further instalments 
followed in 1861, 1867, 1870, and 1873, earning the 
j)iais(!.s of Tickuor and Longfellow, and in 1881 a 
medal from the Royal Academy of Sjiain. In 1872 
appeared Shdley's Karly Lije, and in 1879 he wrote 
<he ode for the Moore centenai y. For some years 
AlacGarthy suffered from h(‘art disease, and lie 
died at Blackrock, near Dublin, April 7, 18S‘2. A 
collected edition of his jkicuih ajipeared in 1884, 

MfrCartliy, JOSTIN, a brilliant journalist and 
novelist, was horn in Cork, 22d Novinnlier 1830. 
He became attached to the staff’ of the Northern 
Times, Liverpool, in 18.53, and in 1860 entered the 
reiiorteis’ gallery of the House of PJonirnons for 
the Morning Star, becoming its foreign editor the 
following autumn and chief editor tiirei^ years later. 
He re-signed his post in JS68, and devoted tlie next 
three years to an unnsually complete tour of the 
United States, in wliich he visited as many as 
thirty -five of the thirty -seven states. Soon after 
his return he became connected with the Daily 
News, hut he also contributed among other maga- 
zines to the London, the Westminster, and the 
Fortnightly Renietvs. He entered the House of 
Commons in 1879 as member for Longford, and 
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was luader of the main wing of the Irish Home- 
Rule party ( ‘ Anti-Parnellite ’ ) from the deposition 
of Mr Parnell (q.v.) till 1H96, when he resigned Uie 
post. Of his novels the best known are Paul Mnssie 
M886), 'I'he Waterdale Meighhours (1867), My 
Enemy's Daughter (1869), T^ady Judith (1871), .d 
Fair Saxon (1878), Linley Roeh ford (1874), Dear 
Lady Disdain (1875), Miss Misanthrope ( 1877), 
Donna (piixote (1879), The Comet of a Season 
( 1881 ), Maid of Athens ( 1883), Camiola { 1885), and 
The Right Honourable, with Mrs Campbell Praed 
(1886). Among his other works are Modern 
Leaders ( 1872) ; A History of our Gum 'Times, 
from the Accession of Queen Victoria (7 vols, 1879- 
1905 ) ; The Epoch, of Uefonn < 1 882 ) ; History of 
the Four Georges and William JV. (4 vols.); 'The 
Uclgn of Queen Anne; hooks on (xeorge Sand, 
Ceel, (Jladstone, and Pope lioo XIIl. ; and several 
volumes of antol)iographi(%'il reminiseences ( 1899- 
1911). Ho died 24(h April 1912. His son, .luSTiN 
Huntly McCau'I HY, horn in 1860, is also known 
as a dramatist, novelist, and historian. 

]II‘€Iiryiie, RouKirr Mtorav, who Ims been 
called ‘the(ioorge VVhitelield of Sootlaml,’ was horn 
at Kdinhurgh on 21st May 1813, educated at the 
High School and iinivorsity of his native town, 
and licensed as assist, aiit preacher in Larhert and 
Dunipace in 1835. 'I’lie scene of his life-work was, 
however, Duudeti ; he was elected minister of the 
new chuich of St Peter’s there in 1836, and 
laboured in the same parish until his death, on 
2r)th March 1843. In 1839 he visited Palestine 
as on(i of a mission of four mini.stors sent out by 
the ('Inncli of Scotland to inqiiiic into tlie con- 
dition of the Jews, and on his return puhlishe<l, in 
conjunction with A. A. Bouar, Narrative of a 
Mission of Enquiry to the Jews (1839). lie died 
on the very eve of the Disruption ; had he lived 
he would certainly have thrown in his lot with the 
party of his former tutors. Dr Chalmers and Dr 
Welsh. Besides being an eloquent preacher, a 
man of saintly i»iety, and a most exemplary parish 
minister, M'Cheyne Avrote hymns and puhlisln.'d 
sermons, both of considerable merit. See his 
Remains {J,etters, Sermons, iSc.), with a Memoir 
by A. A. Bonar (1848), and his Life by ,1. C. 
Smith (1910), His Complete Works appeared at 
New Voik in 2 vols. in 1847. 

an Italian word ailopted by botanists 
for wliat in Corsica is called uiauais, in Spam 
monte Ihtjo, ill Portugal mattos, the bush -forest 
consisting of sjiecies tluit once formed the under- 
wood in destroyed forests. Such macchie are com- 
posed of various rock-roses {(Jistiis), laurustinus 
{ Vihurnam Tin us), tree-heatlier (Knea nrhorea), 
strawheiry trees {Arbutus ), niastix buslie.s 

{Pisfacta Leutise.us), wild olive trees ( Olea europeea, 
van Oleaster), myrtles {Myrtus eommunis), holm 
oaks ( Quereus Ilex), and divers other plants, all so 
intertwined tliat only with the hush-knife can a 
path he cut through it. Tlie macchie, wliieh are 
in some respects like the Chilifornian chaparral, 
cover in many parts immense <listiict,s and formeil 
splendid hiding-places for banditti. Andare 
nella inacchia was a euphemism for ‘ becomin; 
bamlit.’ 

Hlacchiavelli. See Machiavelli. 
IUcClellan, George Riiinton, an American 
generaj, was born at Philadelphia, .3d December 
1826, graduated at ^yest Point with ‘Stonewall’ 
Jackson and others in 1846, and served with the 

sated 

evet. 

West Point and on engineer duty in Texas, Oregon" 
and Washington, and in 1855 was one of three 
American officers sent to observe the campaign in 


the Crimea. In 1857 he resigned his commission, 
and engaged in railroad business until the out- 
break of the Civil War in 1861. In April he was 
ipointed major-general of Ohio volunteci-s, and in 
ay a major-general in the United States army. 
By the middle of July he had driven the enemy out 
of West Virginia, which entered the Union as a 
separate state the year after. McClellan was now 
callo<l to Washington to reorganise the Army of the 
Potomac, which was made np of cither ihw recruits 
or regiments fresh from the defeat of Bull Run ; of 
these he received the command in August, and in 
November he was made eommander-iji chief. Hut 
the autlioiities at Washington weie too nervous to 
rest content with so slow and careful an oiganiser 
a.s McClellan; and when, in April 1862, he landed 
at Old Point Comfort, for the invasion of X’irginia 
by the peninsnla of tlu^ dames River, he liad alieady 
been deprived of the ccmiiuand - in - chief. His 
peninsular cani))aign la.sted till .Inly, and ended 
dis.'istrously, partly from want of suf)noit, and 
|)aitly fiojii over-caution He Hdxjinced near to 
Richmond, b\x^ was comiadled to retreat, lighting 
the ‘seven days’ liattles ’ (.lime 25 to July 1) as 
he did so, and finally to evaemile tlie peninsula. 
After the disastrous second hatth; of Bull Run 
(August 29 39), which was followed by a Con- 
fe<lcrate iuvasion of Maryland, he was leinstaied 
( informally it. would seem) in the chief eomnumd, 
and, reorganising the army at M'ashington, marched 
rajudly noith, met the forces of Geneial Lee at 
Antietam ), and compelled him to j'ccjo.ss the 
Potomac. This shoit campaign xvas McClellan’s 
most brilliant achievement, hut he undoubtedly 
failed to pur.vue his advantage as rapidly as he 
should. He followed the Confederates into Vir- 
ginia, hut with too great deliberation for the taste 
of the impatient cabinet, and in No\ ember he was 
superseded by General Burnside (ipv.). Here his 
share in the war ended. In 1864 ne resigned his 
coinmi.ssion, and nnsnceessfully opposed Jdnc.ohi 
(q.v. ) for the jiresidency. He was then in Europe 
till 1868, and in 1877 was elected governor of New 
Jersey. He died at Oiange, New Jersey, 29th 
October 1885. MeClclIan was the idol of his 
H<'ldiers, and deserved their love by his caie for 
them. See his Report on the Organisation and 
Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac (1864); 
McClellan's Own Story ", edited by Prime (1886): 
and Life ( 1901 ) by Michie. 

]|laccle8ti<‘l€l, a municipal borough and im- 
portant niauufactuiing town of Cheshiie, pleas- 
antly situated on the river Bollin, and on the 
western declivity of a range of low hills, 15 miles 
SSE. of Manchester .and 167 NW. of London. 
Among its buildings are a ruined castle (c, 1400), 
the fine old clinrch of St Michael, founded by Queen 
Eleanor in 1278 and restored in 1901, the town-hall 
(1823-70), the infirmary (1872), and the grammar- 
school ( 1.502), re-endowed by Edward VI., rebuilt in 
18.55, Avith a new school added in 191,5. Muecle-sfield 
has three public park.s, public baths, a fret* library, 
a inuseuui, a teunnieal and science school, a school 
of art, and a county girls’ high school. The old 
button trade belongs to the past ; and the silk 
manufactJire, established in 1756, is noAv the .staple, 
the pl.ace indeed being the centie of the English 
silk industry ; knitting (silk, avooI, cotton ), slipper- 
making, dyeing, and inewing aie also irn[iortant. 
In the neighbourhood coal, slate, and si one are 
got. Maccleslield, which has nine (possibly ten) 
cliarters (the earliest extant by Prince EdAvard, 
Earl of Chester, in 1261 ), Avas liesieged and cap- 
tured by the Parliamentary forces during the Civil 
War, and was visited by Prince Charles during tlie 
’Forty-live. It returned two members to parlia- 
ment from 18.32, was disfranchised for hrihei-y in 
1880, and in 1885 was merged in the county 
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division of Mafclealield. Pop. (1851) 39,048; 
( 1901 ) 34,624 ; ( 1921 ) 33,846. 

ll‘€liire« Sir Robert John le Mesurier, the 
discoverer of the NoiLli-west Passage, was horn at 
Wexford, 28Lh January 1807, an<l entered the navy 
in 1824, served in Back’s Arctic Expedition in 1836, 
and Ross’s Franklin Expedition in 1848. As coin- 
inaudor of another Franklin Expedition 0860-54) 
he jnissed in a sledge from Barrow Strait, where 
his ship, the Invcfslitjaior, lay, to Melville Sound, 
connecting with tlie Arctic Ocean to the west. 
M‘tUuie was rescued by another expedition, 
made K.C.B., and after serving in Chinese waters, 
an admiral. He died 17th October 1873. Sec 
Poi.AR FkyRLORATlON and works there cited. 
]!liic(3o8$?air, Liam. See Cosgrave. 
llI‘Cosli, James (1811-94), a voluminous de- 
fender of Scottish philosophy, was born at Cais- 
keoch, Ayrshire, 1st April 1811. After .studying 
at (llasg(jw and Edinburgh he became a minister 
of the Church of Scotland, and was settled at 
Arbroath in 183.5. In 1839 he removed to Brechin, 
and at the l)isiui)tion cast in his lot with the 
l^'ree Church. In 1851 he was appointed pro- 
fe.ssor of Logic, and Metapliysics iti Queen’s 
(^dlege, Belfast, a position which he held till 
I8f)8, when he was called to the presidency of 
Princeton, which he resigned in 1888 to devote 
the close of liis life more exclusively to philo- 
sophical production. The Method of ' the Diimie 
Government (1850) was followed in I860 by The 
Intuitions of the Mind inductively investigated. 
His E.vamiH(ttion of Mr J. S. Mills Philosophy 
( 1866) is entitled ‘a defence of fundamental truth.’ 
M'Cosh defended what he considered the Natural 
Realism of Reid again.sb both the empirical .school 
and the relativistic views of Kant, Hamilton, and 
ManscI ; and maintained the older intuitional view 
against the associationists and evolutionists on the 
one hand and the transcend entalists on the other. 
In 1875 he puhli.shed a useful history of The Scottish 
Philosophy, and in 1890 The Religions Aspect of 
Evolution. A .series of philoso[)hical traces wns 
collected as Realistic Philosophy (2 vols. 1887). 
See Life edited bv Sloane ( 1896). 

lll‘€ric, J [’hOMAS, a learned Scottish historian 
and divijie, was born at Duns in November 1772, 
.studied at tlie university of Edinburgh, and was 
ordained in 1795 jiastor of an Anti-burgher congre- 
gation in tlnit city. There he died, 5th August 
1835. M‘Crie’M Avorks are in the highest degree 
valuable to the student of Scottish ecclesiastical 
history. They exhibit research at once vast and 
minute, and though they are essentially apolo- 
getic, yet their author is never consciously unfair, 
and <loes not misstate facts. He shows, liowever, 
such admirable skill in finding palliation even for 
the less defeasible acts of the Reformers, and so 
warm a zeal for Presbyterianism, that the impartial 
Hallain desciibed his spirit as ‘ Presbyterian Hilde- 
brandism.’ He attacked Sir Walter Scott’s account 
of the Covenanters in Old Mortality in three tren- 
chant papers in tin; Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 
and mo.st unprejudiced readers Avere compelled to 
admit that he had the best of the controversy. 
He is described in My Schools and Schoolmasters. 
His best-known Avorks are The Life of John Knox 
(1812), Avhich procured him the first degree of 
<locbor of divinity to be conferre<l on a Scottish 
dissenting minister, 7'hc Life of Andrew Melville 
(1819), and the less gatisfaettiry History of the 
Progress and Sintpression of the Reformation in 
Spain ( 1829). His works Avere collected in 4 vols, 
(1855-56), and a Life Avas publislied in 1840 by his 
son, Thomas M‘Crie. I 

lW*€iillocli« Horatio, Scottish landscape- 
painter, was born in Clasgow in 1806. He ex- 


hibited for the first time in 1829 ; in 1836 he was 
elected an A.R.S.A., and in 1838 an R.S.A., when 
he removed to Edinburgh. Here he lived till his 
death on 24th June 1867. He painted High- 
land landscapes with unrivalled truth, breadth, 
and imagination, among his principal pictures 
being ‘ Highland Loch,’ ‘ Locli-aii Eilan,’ ‘ VicAV in 
Cadzow Forest,’ ‘Dream of the Forest,’ ‘Misty 
Conies,’ ‘Deer Forest, Isle of Hkye,’ ‘Loch 
Achray,’ ‘Mist lising ofi’ the Mountains,’ ‘ Kil- 
churii Castle,’ and ‘Botlnvell Castle.’ 

niacCiillocIi, John (1773- 1835), geologist, 
born in Guernsey of a Scottish family, .studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, was assistant surgeon to 
an artillery regiment, Avas employed by government 
ill geological researches in Scotland, in 1820 Avas 
appointed physician to Prince Ijcojxild of Saxe- 
Coburg, and Avas nltimately juofessoi of ( ’bemistry 
and Goidogy at Addi.sconibe. His death avjis caused 
by a caniage accident. Among his Avorks are a 
Description of the ]Vc.',lcrn Islands of Scotland 
(1819), A Geological Cl assif cation oj Rocks ( 18‘2J ), 
A System of Geology (1831), besides books on 
malaria and remil, tmit fevers, 

HIMAllloch, John Bam.saa' (1789 1864), politi- 
cal economist, Avas bom at U'bilborn in NN'igtowii- 
shire. At fiist a cleik in a lawyei’s oflicc, be 
became knoAvn in Edinburgh in coniu'idioii Avith 
the Scotsman newspariei (of which he avjis editor 
in 1818 19), and by liis economic; aiticle.s in the 
Edinburgh Renew. In 18‘28 be avjis jippointed 

I )rofes.sor of Political Economy in Univcisily Col- 
ego, liondoii, and in 1838 Comptroller of 11. M, 
Stationery Otlicc, His jmblications comprise The 
Principles of Political Economy (1820), The Literal 
tnre of Political Economy ( 1845) ; besides books on 
Avages, taxation, and })Jirtnershi]>, a dicliomirv of 
commerce, a geograph icji, I and statistical dictionary, 
and a Statist ical Account of the Jiriiish Eirijare 
(1837). Peel gave him ji jjension of £‘200 a year. 
For Life .see 1869 editijui of the Dictionary <f 
Commerce. 

IHurCllllin, Hami.sh (1868-1916), comjtoser, 
Avas born in Greenock. After study under local 
tejichers, in 1883 he Avon a sebolaivbi]> JiX the Loyal 
f%)llege of Music. In 1888-94 ho was ])iofessor of 
Hjirmcjiiy at the Royal Academy of Music. He 
Avas afterwjirds condjictoi' Avith vjirious o]>era com- 
jfjinies. His overture. Land of the Mountain and 
the Flood, founded on Scottish themes, aauis pio- 
diieed in 1887, and thereafter he Avas regaided as 
one of the most jiromising c()m])o.sers of the 
day. His Avorks embrace other overtures, dor 
Mohr, produced at GlasgoAv, 1887, and 'The 
Dowie Dens of Yarrow; choral Avoiks, including 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel ; many .songs ; and 
the operas Jennie Deans (1894) and Diarmid 
(1897; libretto by the ninth Duke of Argyll). 
Possessing fertility in melody and a remaikable 
mastery of the orchestra, he Avas a pronounced 
upholder of nationality in music, and his Avorks 
are distinctly S(;ottish in character. 

niacdomild, ^Itiennk Jacques Joseph Alex- 
andre, Avas born 17tli November 1766 at Sedan, 
his father, a schoohmister (horn in South Uist, 
educated at Douai), Avho folloAved Prince Charlie 
to France, being of the stock to Avhich Flora 
Macdonald also belonged. He entered the army in 
1784 and, embracing the cause of the Revolution, 
rapidly rose to high rank ; he distinguished him- 
self at Jemappes, and by the capture of the Dutch 
fleet (1795) after crossing the ice. In 1798 he was 
made governor of the Roman States, and, having 
routed the army of the king of Naples at Otricoli, 
he completed the sjihjugation of that kingdom. In 
the following year he marched to North Italy, to 
check the inroad of SuAvaroff, who, hoAvever, de- 
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feated him after a three days’ bloody contest on 
the Trebbia. In 1800 and 1801 he commanded the 
army of reserve in Switzerland and marclied across 
tlie Splugen. But in 1805 he lost the favour of 
Bonaj)arLe by his support of Moreau. Four years 
later the emperor, hard pressed, summoned Mac- 
donald to command the right wing of the army 
of Italy. He took Laibacli, and distinguished 
himself at Wagram, and was created marshal 
and Duke of Taraiito. He held a command in 
Spain in 1810, and in the Russian campaign; 
and in 1813 ho contributed to the successes of 
Liitz(‘n and Bautzen, but was utterly routed by 
Bliicher at the Katzbach. After the battle of 
Leipzig he helpcMl to cover the retreat of the 
French army. In tli(>. subsequent struggles on 
French ground MacdonabI made desperate ell'orts 
to face the enemies of Napoleon ; but, seeing that 
further resistance was hopel(!s.s, he advLsed the 
euii)cror to abdicate. The Bourbons made hitn 
a 1 ) 0 ( 0 -, and gave him the command of a mili- 
taiy division; but ho refused to servo during the 
Hundred Days. From 1816 he was Cliancellot ol 
the Legion of Honour, and took an ac.tive part 
in the discussions of the Chamber of l^eers. He 
die(i at Com cellos, Loire, 25th SepLember 1840. 
See his iiuKVcmr.^ (1892; trans. 1892). 

HI tied on a Id 9 Flora, ‘a name,’ said Dr. John- 
son, ‘ that will be mentioned in history, and, if 
courage and fidelity are virtues, mentioned with 
honour.’ Born in 1722 at Milton in South List, 
s!i(! lost her father, a tacksman, at two ; and lier 
mother four yeais later was abducted to Skye l)y 
Hn^^di Macdonald of Armadale. Flora stayed 
behind in Uist with her only surviving brother, 
Angus, and at thirteen was practically adopted by 
Ijady Clanranald, the wife or the chief of the clan. 
To this h'lora owed her gentle upbringing, her 
thi-fic ytiars’ schooling at I'klinburgh. She had not 
long returned to the Hebrides when the rebellion 
of the ’45 broke out; and in June 1740, ten weeks 
after Culloden, she conducted Prince Charles 
Fklward, disguised as ‘Betty Burke, the Irish- 
woman,’ fiom Onniclade in Benbecula to Alonk- 
stadt in Skye, and thence by way of King^lnirgh 
to Portree, d’liat she was in love with the ‘ voung 
hero ’ is absoluLdy false — she was not even a .Jacob- 
ite ; but tli<)s(* tliree short perilous days endeared 
her to more than JacobiL^s, and she was muc.h feteil 
during her twelvemonth’s captivity on the troop- 
ship in Leith Roads and at London. In 1750 she 
married the son of Macdonald of Kingsburgh, and 
at Kingsburgh in 1773 she entertaiinul Dr Jolinsou, 
who describes her as ‘of middle stature, soft feat- 
ures, gentle manners, and elegant pre.sence.’ In 1774 
her husband emigrated to North (kirolina, and in 
1776, on tlu^ outbreak of the war of independence, 
he became brigadier-general (his five sons, too, 
were all British officers). He himself was made 
])risonor; ;ind Flora, returning to Scotland in 1779 
with her younger daughter, got her arm broken 
during the voyage in a fight with a French priva- 
teer. After two years at Milton, she was reioined 
by her husband, and they settled again at kings- 
burgh ; but it was at Peinduin, a neighbour’s 
house, that she died on 5th March 1790. Shrouded 
in a sheet that had wrapT)ed Prince Charles 
Kdward, she was buried at Kilmuir, in a grave 
now^marked by an Iona cross (1880) of Aberdeen 
granite, 28^ feet high. 

The so-called Autobiography of Flora Macdonald (2 
voIb. 1869) is a silly forgery ; but reference may be made 
to Flora Macdonald and Prmoe Charles, by the Kev. 
Alexander MacGregor (1882), and to Flora Macdonald 
in Uist, by W. Jolly (1886). 

MacdonalcU George, a Scottish poet and 
novelist, horn at Hiintly, Aberdeenshire, in 1824, 
educated at Aberdeen University and the theo- 


logical college of the Congregationalists at High- 
bury. He became minister at Arundel in Sussex, 
and afterwards at Manchester, but was compelled 
by the state of his health to give up preaching. 
A short residence in Algiers restored him to 
comparative vigour, and, returning to London, he 
took to literature as a profession. His first book. 
Within and Without, a poem, appeared in 1856, 
and was followed by Poems { 1857 ), and Phantasies, 
a Fuene Romanee (1858), a jmem as irregular as 
Kilmeuy, and almost as full of beauty an<r j)ower. 
A long series of novels followed, including David 
EUji norod (1862) ; The Portnif ( 1864) ; Alec Forhes 
of //oicry/cw ( 1865) ; Annals of a Quiet Neighbour- 
hood (1866); Guild Court (1867); The Seaboard 
Farish ( 1 868 ) ; Robert Falconer { 1 868 ) ; Wilfrid 
Cumberwede (1871); Blalcohn (1874); St George 
and St Michael (1875); Thomas Wingfold, Curate 
( 1876) ; The Marquis of Lossie ( 1877 ) ; Sir Gibbie 
(1870); What’s Mine’s Mine (1886); Lilith 
(1895); and Salted with Fire (180’7). Almost all 
these novels contain pas.sages of singular beauty, 
.-ind arc lightened up ny fine fancy and desoiptive 
power, but they are uadly constructed and defective 
in hiirnion^ jis works of art. They reveal the deep 
spiritual instincts of their author in his reaction 
against Calvinism, as well as the nebulosity of his 
mental atmosphere and his inability for sustained 
thought. The dialect is that of Aberdeen and the 
north-eastern counties, and sounds feeble to the 
(sar jifler the classic vigour of the language of 
Burns and Scott. He had also published books 
for the young: Dealings with the Fairies (1867), 
Ranald Bannerman's Boyhood (1869), At the 
PiOfik of the North ( 1870), and 'The Princess 

\ and the Goblin (1871); l)csides religious works; 
j Unspoken Sermons (3 series, 1866-89), and 'J'he 
Ma'aeles of O nr Lord (1870). Familiar also as a 
1 famous bjcturer, at home and in Annuica, in 1877 
' he received a Civil List pension of £1(.K). Long in 
ill-hetilth, he died IHth Septembei- 1905. See Life 
by bis son Dr Cieville Macdonald (1924). 

! ]llHC;Doiiald«dAMK,s Ramsay, the first Socialist 
prime-minister of Creat Britain, was born at Lossio- 
inoutb, 12tb October 1866, and educated at tlie 
board school there, becoming a pupil- teacher. In 
London, from the age of oigbtoen, lie studied science, 
and was a clerk, a journalist, and secretary to a 
Radi(;al candidate. Already a keen worker for 
s(3cialism and trade-unionism when the Independent 
Labour Party was founded, be soon became one of 
its most briliiant members. F’rom 1900 to 1911 ho 
was .secretary of the Labour Party ; from 1901 to 
1904 a member of London County Council. In this 
part of bis career he had the help and inspiration 
of his wife, Margaret Ethel Gladstone (daughter 
of the chemist. Dr J, H. Gladstone, F.Ii.S.), whom 
he married in 1896. She died in 1911. In 1906 he 
entered parliament as Labour member for Leicester, 
and showed himself not merely a great sjieaker 
but a master of parliamentary business, and an 
expert in foreign affairs. Chairman of the Labour 
Party from 1911, be resigned on Britain’s entry into 
the Great War, to Avliich he was opposed. Paci- 
ficism brought him ohloq[uy. The National Sea- 
men’s and Firemen’s Union refused him shipping 
to Russia ; the authorities refused him a passport 
to Stockholm. In 1918 he lost his seat. 19‘22 saw 
him member for Aberavon, chairman once more, 
and therefore, in the new distribution of party 
strength, loader of the opposition. In December 
1923 the country declared against Mr Baldwin’s 
protection policy, and Mr MacDonald thus natur- 
ally became prime-minister (January 1924), though 
the Unionists were still the strongest party. His 
government abolished the McKenna duties on 
imports (imposed first in 1915), and dealt with 
housing, unemployment insurance, old age pensions, 
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agricultural wages, t'cc. , but a minority at the 
mercy of the laherals could not carry any thoiough- 
going Socialist measures. As Foieigii Secretary 
Mr MacDonald enhanced the prestige of the 
League of Nations by attending its assembly at 
Geneva. He snecee(le<l in improving relations 
with France and Germany ; and he lecognised the 
Soviet government in liussia. His treaty with 
Eiissia, however, was not ratified. Defeated in 
the House of Commons on a Idheral amendment 
in connection with the withdrawal of prosecu- 
tion against a C-'ojnmunist editor, the government 
obtained a dissolution, and was defeated in the 
general election of October 1924, when Mr Baldwin 
returned to office. Besides a Life of his W'ife 
(1912), Ml MacDonald has written several hooks 
on socialism, and on India. He has travelled 
widely. 

mac do II Slid, Sir John Alexander, 
(Canadian state.sman, was born in Glasgow, 11 th 
.lannary 1815, and with his parents emigrated five 
years later to ("anada. lie was educated at 
KiMg.ston, called to the bar in I8JG, and appointed 
a Q.C. in 184b. lie r(*presented Kingston in the 
(vunada Assembly from 1814 till the union of the 
|»rovincos in 1867, ami in the Dominion parliament 
till 1878, when he was defeated ; hut he after- 
wards sat for Victoria, Biitisli Columbia, and for 
Carletou and Lenno.K, and Avas again returned by 
his old constituency in 1887. Hefore the union he 
had h('en llecciver-geueral in 1847, (k>inmiH.sionor 
of ( Vow’ii-lands in 1847 48, Attorney-general for 
Upper Canada in 1854-58, succeeding Sir Allan 
Macnab as leader of the Conservatives and premier 
in 1856, and again Attorney-general in 1858-62 and 
1864-67. Dll Ist July 1867, when the new^ consti- 
tution came into force, he was called upon to form 
the first go\enmient for the new Dominion, and 
was minister of Justice and Attorney general of 
Canada until lie and his cabinet resigned in 1873. 
He was again ndurned to power in 1878, and was 
successful in the elections of 1882 and 1887. In 
1878 hi.s success was owing to the adoption of a 
policy of protection for native industries, which 
di.soriminates against the productions of aJl other 
countries, not even excepting Great Britain. Sir 
tlolin was mainly instriiniental in bringing about 
the confedeiatiou of the British North American 

I U'oviiices, ami in securing the coirsti uctioii of the 
ntercolonial and Pacific railways; and lie was a 
pioneer of imperial unity. In 1871 he Avas aiipointed 
one of the British Com mis.sioners for the settlement 
of the Alabama claims. He Ava.s made a privy- 
councillor in 1872, K.C.B. in 1867, and Ci.C. H. in 
1884, and received honours from Oxford and the 
Canadian universities. He ilied 6th June 1891. 
His Avidow' Avas made a peeress of the United King- 
dom, and his inisL w as erected in Westminster Abbey 
in 1892. See Lives b> I’c^ie ( 1894 ) and Parkin ( 1909 ). 

macDowell, Edavaud Alexander (isoi- 
1908), an American composer who, after an educa- 
tion in America and in (huiuany and France lasting 
till 1888, settled in Boston. In 1896 he became 
profe.ssor of Music at (Columbia University, New’ 
York, a post which he held until 1904, Avhen, laigely 
owing to overwoik, he Avas compelled t(> lesign. 
Orchestral suites, siudi as Indtan Suites ( 1896), and 
pianoforte pieces full of imaginative charm and 
delicacy place him in the forefront of American 
composers. His work shows hoAv deeply he Avas 
influenced by his European training. 

IWacdufr. See Banff. 

]llsice« a thick, heavy club or staff, almost 5 feet 
long, surmounted by a metal head, frequently 
sniked, Avhich Avas used by knights and warlike 
churchmen in the middle ages. The ornamental 
maces of parliament, the universities, and city 


corporations, home as an ensign of authority, may 
be traced to the Pith au<l 18th centuries, Avlie'n 
princes armed their guaids Avith spikeless maces os 
the handiest against the sudden attacks of the 
Assassins ((|.v.). The need passed aAvay, hut the 
maces remaineil as symbols or rank. The House of 
Commons has possessed three maces. The first 
disappeared after the execution of Charles I. The 
second Avas the ‘bauble’ that Cromwell had re- 
moved : it has been claimed that a mace preserved 
in the nmseuiii at Kingston, Jamaica, is the same. 
The sergeant-at arrns at the close of the session 
hands over the mace to an olficial of the crown, 
getting a receipt for it ; it is kept under lock and 
key till the House meets again. In the congress 
of the United States the sergeant-at-anns has a 
silver mace. The Lord Mayors mace, of silver 
gilt, and Aveighing nearly a quarter of a hundred- 
Aveight, dates frotu 1735. 

Mace, the Aril (q. v. ) or inner coveiing of tlio 
Nutmeg (q.v.). It is a lacerated membrane, 
blood -red avIkui fresh, varying in length accord- 
ing to the variety. There are tAvo varieties of 
nuttiK'g cultivated, one named ‘ Royal,’ thi‘ (dher 
‘Green.’ The former hears tlie longer and finer 
quality of mace. The mace is removed from the 
nutmeg and dried in the sini a few d.ays, when 
it <jniekly lo.ses its fine red colour and hecotnes light 
brown. It is Llnui sprinkled with .sea-wat(‘r to 
preserve it and render it flexible, ami is i)ressed 
flat, in Avhich condition it is exported, ch icily from 
Penang ami Singapore. Mace is tin? most aromatic 
part of the fruit, ami yields both fixed and essen- 
tial oils. The former, obtained by exjiression, Ls 
highly fragrant, of buttery consistence, and brown 
colour, it is powerfully stimulant, and in India is 
eiiq)loved as a liniment and embrocation in rheuma' 
tism. The essential oil is extracted by dist il lafloii. 
It po,s.se.sHes the fragrance of mace, and is yellow in 
colour. Mace is a native of the Moluccjis and 
neighbouring islands, hut is culiivatetl in Java, 
Penang, Sumatra, Mauritius, and other parts of 
the East, and in Cayenne, and some of tlie West 
India Islands. The ai il of «)ther species of My ristica 
(Nutmeg) of inferior quality occasionally appears 
in commerco. 

Mac'CCloilHl, a Higion, aiudenfly a kingdom, 
lying NW. of the .Egean Sea. Oiiginally of small 
extent, it stretchetl at the period of its greatest 
area from the Hicmus (mod. Balkan) range on the 
N. to Thes.saly and the gl^]gean on the S., and 
from Epirus and Illyria on the W. to I’hrace q|i 
th(5 E. The country is on the w’lude niountiiinous, 
especially in the south and Avest, hut there are 
seveial large plains of great feitility. The j)rin- 
cipal rivers Avere the Strymon, Axins, and Haliac- 
mon. See map at Greece. Macedonia Avas famous 
for its gold and silver mines, and its oil and wina 
It contained a number of flourishing cities, of W'hich 
the names are well knoA\'n in ancient lustoi’y, par- 
ticularly iEgm (Edessa) and Pella, the cajiitals, 
Pydna, The.ssalonica, I’oiidiea, Olynthos, Philippi, 
and AmphinoUH. Perdic.eas I. {circa 700 B.(g) is 
reputed to nave been the first king and founder 
of the Macedonian monarchy. In 490 R.C. and 
again ten years later Macedonia Avas compelled to 
take part Avdih the Persians in their invasions 
of Greece. Under the Avds€? and vigorous reign of 
Archelaus (413-399 B.c. ), an admirer of Greek, art 
and civilisation, Macedonia greatly increased in 
prosperity and power. But a period of civil wars 
and anarchy then ensued, ana was only termin- 
ated by the accession of Philip II, (il59 B.C.), 
who, having seated himself firmly on the throne, 
developed tlie resources of his kingdom, and 
lahl the foundation of its future greatness (see 
Greece). His son, Alexander III., sumam^ 
the Great, brought half the then known world 
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under his sway; but after his death the Mace- 
donian empire was broken up, and, after 
twenty-two years of incessant warfaie, was formed 
into four kin^^doins under iiis j)rincipal j^enerals 
(see Philip and Alexander )• Macedonia, with 
Greece, fell to Antipater’s son Cassander. Hut in 
the wars against the Gauls, the civil strifes of 
the descendants of Alexander’s generals, and in 
the ambitious designs of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 
Macedonia almost perished as a kingdom. It was, 
however, once more established securely by Anti- 
gonus Gonatas (277-239), the grandson of Alex- 
ander’s general Antigonus. Conquered by the 
Homans in 168 B.C., Macedonia was twenty-fivo 
years later made a Roman juovince, in which 
Thessaly and part of Illyria were included. On 
tlie ])artition of the Roman world, it was incor- 
porated in the eastern empire. In the end of the 
6th century it was settled by Slavonic races, and 
suhse<(uently formed part of the kingdoms of the 
Bulgiuians ( lOth century), Salonica, Thessalonica 
( 1221 ), the Serhians ( I4th century), and the 'J’uiks 
(Kith century to 1912 13). The population of the 
coast districts are Greeks, whilst in the interior 
Christian Itiilgarians greatly pieponderate. The 
agit.ation in Macedonia for reforms in government, 
and the hrutal oppression of the Christians in 
1902-3 by Albanians, secretly supportevl by the 
Turkish authorities, led to open revolution, in its 
suppression tmiible atiocities were perpetrated by 
Ibiikish sohliers, whole villages were nui.ssacied, 
and a bloody vendetta kept up on both .sides. 
Russia and Aust-iia-Hungaiy, batdved bj the other 
powers, drafted a scheme ol partial lei'oim, and a 
body of European ollieeis was appointed to the 
gendarmerie, imt without materially improving 
the state of things. After the Halkan wais ot 
1912 13 Macedonia was divided betwism (Keece 
and Serbia, Hulgaiia being disa}»pointed in her 
hope of a share by lier defeat at the hamls of 
her late allies. Considerable transferences of 
population have followed. 

a ])ort of Tirazil, cajiital of Alagoas 
state, lies on a peninsula between the Lagoa do 
Norte and the s(‘a ; pop. 40,000. 

niaccrata, a town of (Vntral Italy, on a hill 
44 miles S. of Ancona, with a cathedral, univer.sity, 
and some manufactures ; pop, 24,000. 

niarfarreii, 8ik Geokce Alexander, was 
born in London 2d March 1813, and e<lucated at 
the Royal Acarleniy of Music, at which institu- 
tion he became a professor in 18,34. In 1875 he 
wnis appointed Principal of the Academy, and also 
professor of Music, at Cambridge University. lie 
died, blind, 31st October 1887, having been knighted 
in 1883, Ilis earliest dramatic work, The DeivFs 
Opera, w'ns produced in 1838 ; Don Quixote, followed 
in 1846, King Charles II. in 1849, Robin Hood in 
1860, Jessy Lea in 1863, and She Stoops to Conquer, 
The Soldier’s Legacy, and Ilclvcllyu in 1864. His 
best cantatas were Lenore ( 1852), May -day ( 1856), 
Christmas ( 1860), and The Lady of the Lake { 1877). 
He did not produce his tirst oratorio, John the 
Baptist, until 1873; it had for successoi-s. The 
Resurrection (1876), Joseph (1877), and David 
(1883). Maefarren’s works comprise numerous 
other small dramatic pieces, as well as chamber 
music, vocal and instrumental, and several sym- 
phor^os and overtures. He stands higher, how- 
ever, as a writer on the theory of music than as a 
composer. He was an enthusiastic advocate of the 
views of Alfred Day ( 1810-49) as laid down in that 
writer’s Treatise on Harmony (1845), and for 
many years stood almost alone in his advocacy 
of it. As a decided conservative in music, Mac- 
farren manifested little sympathy for such modern 
schools as Wagner’s. He wrote Rvdiments of 


Harmony (1860; 13th ed. 1885), Lectures on Har- 
mony (1867; 3d cd. 1882), Counterpoint (6th ed. 
1886), A Musical History (1885), and Addresses 
and l.eetares ( 1888 ) ; besides editing Old English 
Ditties (1857-80), Moore's Irish Melodies (1859), 
Scottish Ditties (1861-80), and the second edition 
of Day’s Treatise (1886). See the Life by H. C. 
Banister ( 1891 ). 

McGill, James, philanthropist, was horn in 
Glasgow', 6th Ocl(d)er 1744, and died in Mofitreal, 
(’anada, 19th December 1813. He emigrated to 
Canada before the American revolution, engaged 
for .some time in the North-west fur trade, and, sub- 
sequently settling in Montreal, became a success- 
ful merchant there. He was for many years a 
member of the Lower (>anada Assembly, and suhse- 
qnently a inemlxn- of tlie higislative and executive 
councils. He was noted for philanthropy. Ho 
bequeathed to the college in Montre.al that hears 
his name projierty valued at T30,000 and £10,000 in 
money ; hut, in eonse(ineiice of the increased value 
of land, these fignies convey a very inadequate idea 
of the 2 )re.Ment value of his gift. 

Mac011y<':iidf]y Reeks, a group of rugged 
mountains in Ireland, in County ICerry, rise from 
the w'cstern shores of the Lakes of Jvillaniey, and 
coyer an area of 28 sq, in. Carran-'l'iial, the 
loftie.st peak, not only of the Reeks but in all 
Ireland, is 3414 feet in height. Caber, the next in 
altitude', reaches 3200 feet, and there are several 
others w’hieh exceed 2500 feet. 

M‘Greffor, RouEirr. See Ron Roy. 

Maeliair'odlis, a gigantic sabie-loothcd tiger 
of the Pleistocene period, with canine tenbli 6 or 8 
inches long, and jnggeel at their edges like a fine 
saw', lls remains were found in Kenl 'sCa\ern (q.v.). 

Macliar, j an SvatoI’I^UK, ( V.ech writer of prose 
an<l verse, horn in 1864. 

Macliiavelli, Niccolo di Bernardo det, horn 
of an amdent bur'dicr family at Eloienee, in 1469, 
and a pnjiil of the celebratiMl scliolar, Alarcello 
Virgilio, was employed in public atlairs fioin a very 
early Jige, and may be regarded as the literary 
repre.sentative of tlie political life of the important 
])(Miod to which he holbngs. The years of his early 
manhood were passisl amid the political troubles 
occasioned by the French invasion under Ciiarles 
VIII. (1493), W'hen the Medici lied from Florence, 
and the republic was proelainnal, and a new’ con- 
stitution formed under the influence of the great 
reformer, Savonarola. Maehiavelli’s first appear- 
ance in public life was in the year of his famous 
contemporary’s fall from power, and execution. 
He w'as elected in June 1498 to a subordinate 
secretaryship in the department of ‘11 veci di 
Balia’ — i.e. the Ten chosen to direct the military 
and diplomatic attaii's of the rojiublican government. 
He was promoted in July of the same year to 
the chief-secretaryship under this same commission. 
This position, which, though honourable, w'as sub- 
ordinate, he occupied until the fall of the republic 
in 1512. His immediate sujierior in office was 
Marcello Virgilio Adriani, a celebrated hunianist, 
w'liose companionship is supposed to have stimu- 
lated in Machiavelli the enthusiasm for the study 
of the classics. It seems proved, however, that 
Machiavelli did not know' Greek, and cannot he 
clas.sed among the erudite of that cultured age. 
Machiavelli’s duties were almost entirely diplo- 
matic ; he W'as employed in a great variety of 
missions, the instructions and correspondence con- 
nected with which may almost he said to contain 
the secret political history of Italy during his time. 
The culminating point of his rc])utation as a 
diplomatist was his mission to the great master of 
treachery and dissimulation, Caesar Borgia,^ Duke 
of Valentinois, commonly called ‘II Valentino,’ in 
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1502, of which an account is preserved in htty-two 
lettei’B writt^en during the course of the negotiation, 
unsurpassed in dramatic interest by any series of 
state -papers. In the complicated external relations 
whi<;h Florence had now assumed, Machiavelli is 
found in communication with all the great foreign 
powers, n.s he had hitherto been with the Italian 
principalities, lletween 1500-11 he formed part of 
iirjpoitant missions, once to the Gorman emperor 
Maximilian, and four times to France. Ilis de- 
Hitatche.s during these journeys, and his treatises on 
tne * Affairs of France ami Germany,’ are full of a 
far-reaching insight into the causes and effects of 
th(i various characteristics he had seen and stiulie<l. 
'fhe most important ])art which Machiavelli took 
in public allairs was his spirited attempt to rai.se 
a trained body of citi/ens able, without the aid of 
treacherous inerccnaries, to defend their liberty 
against foreign invasion, 

Tlie sincere patriotism which ennobles his 
writings and his life lilled him with forebodings 
for the fate of his country, and especially of his 
beloved native town, and insjiired him to teach 
with fervour the only mode of i-eviving her ancient 
dignity and indopendenc<'. On the restoration of 
the Medici in 1512, Machiavcdli was involved in the 
downfall of his ])atron, the < Jonfaloniere Soderini. 
1I(‘ was arrested on a cbaige of conspiracy in J5Ki 
On being put to tlui torture, he disclaimed all 
knowledge of tluialh'ged conspiracy; but, although 
pardoned, in virtue of the amnesty onlered by Leo 
A., he was obliged for several years to withdraw 
from public life, during wliicli i)eri()d be devoted 
himself to literature. It was not till the death of 
the young Loreii/o do’ Medici, in 1519, that Maehi.i- 
velli began to roc^ovor favour. He was commis.sion<*d 
in that year hy Leo X. to draw up his rejxirt on a 
reform of the state of Floren<;e ; and in 1521 and 
th(i following years he was ollicially emjiloyed in 
various diplomatic service's and as historiographer. 
After the disastrous de'feat of tln^ French at Pavia 
(1525), Italy lay lujlpless before the advancing 
forces of tlui Fiiiju'ior Gharles V., whose ferocious 
soldiery, tliough nominally allies, sacked the lich 
and defenceless Italian towns in their powei-. 
Machiavelli used his failing energies, nndermim'd 
hy chronic disease, to rouse his fellow-citi/eiis in 
their own defemto, and in negotiations to avci I from 
Florence the inva<ling army on its way to Konu'. In 
May 1527, on receiving the news of the sa<dv of Koine 
and imprisonment of Pope Clement VI f. ((Jiulio 
de’ Medici), the Florentines again drove out iho 
Medici riilei’S and proclaimed llie republic. Put 
Machiavelli found that ho was to he allowed no 

S art in the popular movement for liberty and for 
efeneo against the foreigner ; his ]>atriotism was 
doubted, and ho was suspected of favouring the 
Medici, 'riiis hitter disa])])ointmcnt, added to his 
already feeble health, brought on an illness, of 
which he <lie(l on the 20th .Line of the same year. 
His death was accompanied hy the usual minis- 
trations of the church, for, though he had written 
much against clerical corruption and tyranny, he 
had never impugned, nor indeed even discussed, 
religious doctrine. He was interred in his family’s 
burying-place in Santa Croce, but all exact record of 
the sj)ot is lost, the family having become extinct 
as early as 1597. 

Through misrejiresentation and misunderstanding 
of his writings, liis name became after his death 
hated, and his teachings were spoken of as almost 
diabolical, his earliest and most violent assailants 
being the clergy, and especially the Jesuits. Al- 
though his writings were several times partially 
published in a more or less garbled form, the first 
great edition was not issued until 1782 ; it was 
aedic4ited to Earl Cowper, who had had a leading 
part in encouraging the publication, as also in 


promoting a public subscription for a monument 
to Machiavelli in Santa Croce. From that period 
until our own day his fame has steadily increased, 
and his pre-eminent position as the founder of 
political science is now assured. 

Machiavelli’s writings fill b vols. 4to (Florence, 
1782), or 10 vols, 8vo. Besides his letters and state- 
papers, his historical writings also comprise Floren- 
tine Histories, extending from 1215 to 1492, with a 
fragmentary continuation to 1499; Discourses on 
the First Decade of 2'itiis Livius; a Life of 
Castruccio Castracaui ( uiifiiiished ) ; a History of 
the Affairs of Lucca. His literary works com- 
pri.se an imitation of the Gulden Ass of Apuleius, 
an es.say on the Italian language, and several 
minor compositions. He also wrote Seven Books 
on the Art of War, which has been much admired 
by the learned in military science. But the 
great source of his reputation, for good or for evil, 
is the celebrated book Dc rrinc.i 2 )atihus, or, as it 
has since been calhxl, II l*rincipc. The main ques- 
tion disciis.sed in this world-famed hook is : How 
princijialities may he governed and maintained. 
In re.solving this (pii'stion, various cases are sup- 
po.sed, for each of which appropriate rules, jirin- 
ciph's, and suggestions are laid down, and all are 
illusti-Mted both by conteiniiorary examples and by 
a wealth of histoiical learning which it is ditiieult 
to overrate. The 7th chapter, in which he details 
with evident admiiation the system of (’u'sar 
Borgia, and the 18th, in Avhich ho discusses ‘the 
duty of prince.s as to the obligation of keeping 
faith,’ are jK>rhaps those which ha\ c most coritiib- 
iited to draw upon the author tlu; odious icjui- 
tation of which his very name has become tlie 
symbol ; hut, in truth, those chajiters are only inoie 
precise and moie formal than tlie rest, from their 
hea]»ing together statements which arc elsewhere 
iii.siiiuated or supposed. The broad scheme of tlie 
book is every wfii're the same — viz. that for the 
estahlishnient and maintemnice of authority all 
means iiiay he resorted to, and tliat the moisL and 
most treacherous acts of the rule)-, Jiow ever unlawful 
in themselves, aie justified by the wickedness and 
tre.'ichery of the governed. Such being (he moral of 
the hook, a question has arisen as to tlie intention 
of the writer, and a favourite theory for a time 
juevailed, that 'J'he Frnac wus hut a saliie ujion 
absolutism, and was designed to seivo the cause 
J liberty, of which Machiavelli was aii aident 
friend, by making arbitrary power odious and con- 
temptible. This theory, howevei, liesides being 
utterly irreconcilable with the tone of the work, is 
^omjiletelv disproved hy a letter of Macliiavidli to 
his friend Vettori (1513), which was discovered only 
in 1810, and which shows that The Frniee was 
written by Machiavelli in all seriousness, in order 
to recommend liiniself to the M(*dici (for whose 
private perusal it was designed, and not for publica- 
tion) as a master in the ait of government. In his 
ardour for the liberation of Italy from the rule of 
foreigners, Machiavelli had become convinced that 
strong native governments, even though absolute, 
must be endured ; and, having accepted that of the 
Medici for Florence, he was content to use all 
means for its security and consolidation. 2'he 
l*rince w’as published, after Machiavelli’s death, at 
Koine, in 1532 ; and, if any doubt should he enter- 
tained as to the seriousness of the author, the book 
need only be compared with the commentary which 
is furnisliod by every page of his Legazioni, 6r the 
reports of his diplomatic missions, which are also 
contained in his collected works. Of the many 
criticisms and rejoinders to which The Prttice has 

f iven occasion, the most remarkable is that of 
rederick the Great, Antimacchiavelli, ou Foramen 
du Prince de MaccJnavelli (1740); and The Prince 
was condemned by Fope Clement VIII. 
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Tlie comedies of Machiavclli form an cnoch in tlie 
history of the Italian theatre, as he and his great 
contemporary, Ariosto, were the first to represent 
actual life and dialogue in their plays. Machia- 
velli’s ‘amous comedy. La Ma/ndragola^ full of 
luting humour and shameless indecency, is a master 
piece of dramatic art. 

Among the many noted historians who have discussed 
the worlf and morality of Machiavclli, we may note 
Macaulay’s brilliant essay, and in the more modern 
style of historical criticism Leopold Jiankr’y ^3tudy in 
Zur Kritik neuever (Jesrhicli tudireiber. The most com- 
plete and remarkable work on Machiavclli is that by P. 
Villari, JVtccolo Macluai dli e i suoi tempi (1877-8li; 
1‘hig. trails.*] 81)2). Toinmasini’s \'ita c Hcrdtidi Mxchia- 
vrlli ( J<SH3-11)1 1 ) is full of careful research. Lord Morlcy’s 
IJoniaiK's Lecture on Mackiavclh was published in 1K1)7. 

HIsicllinoGun is deliued in the liritisli .services 
as a weapon, usually of rifle but occasionally of 
larger calibre, which is lircd from a stable niountiiig 
piovided with elevating and traversing gears, or 
if not with the latter, at least with a clamp by 
means of which its lateral trav<irHe can be lixeil as 
desiied, and in wbicli, by suitable meohauism, the 
opeiations of loading and filing are peiformed eon- 
tinnonsly, (dther by /uni(f-j}otocr by the manipula- 
tion of a levm or wincli-bandle, or autoniatirall j/ 
by utilising the recoil of the barrel or a minute 
])ortion of the gases of explosion. In all ca.ses the 
aniniunilion is carried in ‘ no[»j)er8,’ ‘ feetl-strijis,' oi 
‘feed-belts,’ from wbieli it is fed into tybe gun by 
the nieebanisin. A gun which is loaded and liied 
automatically with its butt against the. hreis 
shoulder, and suppoiti'd under its muzzle by a 
simjile rest, as is usually the ea.se with the 
Lewis and lloti'bkiss guns (see below), is not 
termed a ‘inarbine’ gun. The definition is not 
wholly satisfactory ; for immediatidy a Lewis or 
Hotchkiss gun is mount, <*d on a stable mounting 
of the kind described - as both have been for certain 
pui poses — it would become a ‘ machine ’ gun accord- 
ing t,o the definition. The distinction which is 
sought to be drawn by the definition is between a 
weajioTi moiintcil ami used to some extent likft a 
piece of artillery and one which is used like a heavy 
lille, esp(!cially in connecition with the refinements 
ot aiming possible with the former and practically 
impos.sible with the la,ttei, whereby, for exanijile, 
a giin can be aimed to bit .some objective (possibly 
unseen from the gun itself, and aimed at by ‘ indirect 
laying’), and be left aimed, ready to be fired im- 
mediately occasion demands it, whether by <lay or 
night. The ability also to traverse the gun on its 
])ivot steadily while it is firing without altering the 
elevation is of great iriijiortance in older to give 
lateral distribution of lire when necessary. Seeing 
that automatic guns fire normally about seven shots 
a second, it will be readily unJei .stood that rapid 
traversing is needed when the objective is a wide 
one without dejith — as, for instance, infantry attack- 
ing in a single line abreast — unle.ss there is to be 
great waste of ammunition. 

The ambition to fire a number of rounds very 
rapidly is nearly as old as the inception of fne- 
arms, and bundles of barrels, fired simultaneously, 
were in use in the 15th century, and acquired later 
the name of ‘organs.’ The ability to lire rapidly 
was soon found to be of small use without the power 
of loading rapidly, but the latter does not appear to 
havi* been achieved until the 19th century. There 
is in the Rotunda Museum at Woolwich an improved 
form of ‘ organ * gun, which dates at least from 1830. 
It was termed a ‘Requa,’ and consists of thirty- 
one musket-barrels carried in a frame and capable 
of being discharged by the firing of a single cap. 

Somewhat similar to the Requa, but a great 
improvement on it, was the ‘ canon k balles,’ or 
’mitrailleuse,* invented about 1866, and used by 


the French in 1870 with very iiiditt’erent results, 
partly no doubt from the comparative inefficiency 
of the weapon itself, but largely from lack of 
training and appreciation of tlie proper rble of 
machine-guns. Its thirty-seven rifle-barrels could 



Fig. 1. 

Medium-size Gatling, mounted on Field Carriage. 


be loailed simultaneously at the breech in about live 
seconds by means of a frame containing cartridges of 
the modern type, and the barrels could be disidiarged 
one by one or simultaneously. This guii, however, 
was not a true machine-gun, as it was not self- 
loading, and the first true niacbine-gun, of the 
baud -power class, wa.s the Gatling, inventisl by an 
Anu»riean of that name about LStJO, and first used 
at the end of the Anierican (’ivil Wav of 1801-65, 
and in most of the wars which have taken jilace 
since up to as late a date as 1898. ’I’liis giin (see 
lig. 1 ) usually has ten rille-bairels, each with its 
own locking-bolt and stiiker (see Rtflk), which 
arc revolveil together round flic central axis A by 
the winch -liandlo B. The cm tridgivs lie in the 
Jiojipcr (’ with f lieir Imllefs all towaids the muzzle, 
and drop, one by one, into grooves just behind the 
bi<*ecbes of the banels, a grooie to a bairel. Eneb 
locking bolt grailnally pushes a eartiidge from the 
gioov<‘ in fioiit of it into its bariel during one lialf- 
H‘\ oliitioii, fires it, and gradually extracts and 
ejects it, during the next half-revolution. Fire at a 
speed of about !200 rounds per minute is obtainable 



Fig. 2. 

Nordenfelt-Palmcrantz Gun, inside Bulwark Mounting. 


easily. The gun was adopted by the British service 
in 1873, and was used in the Ashanti war of 1873-74, 
in Zululand in 1879, and in Egypt in 188*2. It was 
superseded by the Nordeiifelt and Gardner guns, 
adopted respectively in 1880 and 1882. 

The Nordenfelt' gun is shown in fig. 2. It 
had four or more barrels placed side by side, 
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wiili a liop[)er A for cartridges above them, and 
was loaded and the bauels tired successively by 
working a lever 
back w aids and 
forwards. 

'J'he Gardner 
gun, shown in 
tig 3, w'as gen- 
erally of the 
r i 11 e - calibre 
tj^pe, and some- 
timoH, for light- 
ness, had only 
one btarrel, but 
in oi e. uan ally 
two. liy turn- 
ing the winch 
handle A the 
barrels were 
load<‘d from the 
hopper B, and 
tired one after 
the other. 

Both these 
guns (ired from 
^ lOOtolhOrounds 
pel minute, but 
Fig. 3. — Fivc-harrellcsl (Jardncr Gun coulil easily liie 
ou 'I'npod Stand. up to 300," and 

were leliable; 

but all haiid-woiked guns are lialde to be put out 
of aclioM, with a chance of injury to the liier, if a 
cartridge ‘hangs tire’ — i.e. does not explode at 
once ; for such a cartridge is extracted, and may 
exphxle in the meclianisiii. Hand-working also 


tends to disturb the aim. Consec^uently they 
have been superseded by the automatic class, now 
to be described. 

The Maxim automatic inachine-gnn was adopted 
in the British service in 18S9. It depends upon 
the recoil of its barrel for its action, and has (see 
fig. 4) a single barrel A, surrounded by water in 
the jacket B. The cartridges are carried in belts 
C of 250 rounds, from which they are fed into the 
gun. A full descri])tion of the somewhat intricate 
action of this gun is beyond the scope of this article, 
hut the following will give an outline of it. \Mien 
the trigger T) is pressed the gun fires, and the 
hairel, with the lock piessed firmly against it, 
recoils about one inch. Bi/ this time the bullet lias 
left the harrel. 'I’be arm E now stiikes tlie hull'er- 
stop E and causes the axle G atl.'iclied to it to 
rotate, withdiaw the lock from Ihc liieocb, and 
])lac(! a cartridge ( wif bdiaxMi fiom tbc belt during 
recoil) ready lo be j>nsbed into llie bieecb. As G 
rotates the knob H of the buHcr-bandle, attached 
to G, swings over, and nnIhui tbe lock is full open 
strikes tbe Imller- sj)i ing I. Tbc lotstion of G 
also winds up tbe rusee chain J attached to the 
spring K {sbown dotl.(*d ), and extends tlie lattei. 
When 11 strikes I, all recoil has Ix'on absorbed ; 
tbe s|»ring K contiii.cts, pulls back .1, rotates G in 
a eorilrary direetion, and tlieieby causes tlx* new 
cartridgi', already refevn'd l.o, to be )>usbpd into 
tbe breech ami tlm lat tei to be closed liy tlie lock. 
Ejection of the lired cartridge is ])i>ifoinu'd at 
the same tiim‘. If the tiiggei be kept pnissed tlie 
firing (•-ontinucs automatieally. \A'beii filing, the 
gun is lield by one or both bands on l-b«‘ two 
handles L, between wbieb lies tlie trigger' I), 




which is pressed down by the tlinnib of either 
hand. 

The Maxim ritle calihre gun as supplied nj) to 
1912 weigheil ()0 lb., to wbicli must he addeil about 
10 lb. for the water in the barrel-easing. It has 
been superseded by a lighter gnu, termed the 
‘Vickers Machine-gun,’ wliicb weighs 28^ lb. 
empty, and 38^ lb. filled with water. The princijde 
of its action is exactly tbe same as that of tbe 
Maxim, but tbe details have been modified. Both 
patterns fire about 450 rounds per minute ; but the 
speeil of fire of tbe ‘ Vickers,’ wiien used in air craft, 
can be very greatly increased if desired. I’liey are 
siglited up to ‘2900 yaids, and are mounted on 
tripods ( see fl^. 5 ) <iesigncd f<ir carriage either by 
a wheeled vehicle or by pack-trans})ort. For guns 
required in fortresses at assigned points, and for 
tbe armament of ships or boats as may be required, 
fixed mountings are used ; while for movable 
armaments in fortresses a special mobile mounting 
d(*signed for firing over a paraiiet has been designed. 

Tbe Maxim gun has also been made to fire small 
common shell (see SHELL) fused with percussion- 
fuses, and tbe 1-pounder is tbe ‘ ])om-]Kmi * of which 
HO much w'as beard in the South African w'ar of 
1899-1902. 

Of automatic guns worked by the gase.s of ex- , 
plosion, the Hotchkiss rifle-calibre gun, adopted in 
1915, may be selected as sufliciently tyincal of the | 
principle. In this gun there is a small hole in the 


underside of the barrel about twelve inche.s from 
the muzzle, by which a minute jimlion of tbe gases 
ot explosion can jiass into a tube ]\ ing under and 
parallel with the liari'el. In this tube is a movable 
piston-rod which gears with the hi ecch block or 



bolt (see Rifle) and with the feed-piece by which 
the cartridges, held by clips on metal strips — each 
strip holding thirty cartridges— -or in belts of fifty, 
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arefetl to the gun. At the monient when the fjun 
fires, the rod is in its most forward position, having 
been puslied there by a strong recoil -soring. As 
soon as the bullet passes the hole in the t>arrel, and 
until it is clear of the muzzle (i.e. for a period of 
about ^oSol-b sectmd), the gases pass into the tube 
and drive back the rod. The rod compresses the 
main-spiing, causes the breech-block to unlock and 
to extract and eject the lired case, and the feed- 

I nece to place a fiesh cartridge in front of the 
neech-bloek ready to be pushed into the breech. 
If the trigger has not been pulled the piston-rod 
is now caught and held by the trigger-sear. The 
trigg<'r mechanisiti can be set to fire single shots, 
wlien the trigger must b(‘ released and pulled foi 
each shot fired ; oi for autonuitic firing, when, after 
the trigger has been juilled and is kept pulled, tin- 
gun continues to file, at a rate of about 450 rounds 
per minute,, as long as cartridges art* fed to it. In 
either case, on ]uilling the trigger the piston-Kxl 
is fre(*d from the r(!straint of the s<>ar, is (liiv(>n 
foiward by the compressed recoil -sjaing, and as it 
niovi's canses the breec.li-block to push the in-\\ 
cait.ii<lge. into the breecb and to lock itself, end 
the striker to fire the cartiidge. The gun weighs 
about ‘27 lb., and is sighted up to 2000 yards It 
is usiially fired like a rille with its butt against the 
filer’s shoulder, and su]»)»orted under the muzzle by 
a bipod rest. A rest is also hupj)li(!d, for optioiuil 
use, wbicb can suiijxn t the butt, so that elevation 
can be niaintairjed indei)e)idently of any efi’oit by 
the tiioi. A tiijxxl lias also liet'U snpjiiied for it, 
but witlioul. e.le.vatiug-gear. Tor cavalry service, 
in which it has mainly been enijiloyed, it is carried 
by pack'-l.ransporl/. 

'rhe Lewis gi.ii, adoiited in 1915, weighs 20 Ih., 
and is sighteil uj) to 1900 yards. Its ammunition 
is supplied from cii'cnlar hoppers. It is a gas- 
actuated gun, working on (*xactly tin; .same pnn- 
eiples as the Hotchkiss, and capable of firing at 
the same spiuid. It is not, however, fitted with 
single-shot uieohaiiism, and a very rapid pull and 
release of the trigg(*r is the only means of firing a 
single shot. It is used in precisely the same way, 
bub is not provided wibli tin; lest for the butt. It 
ba-i also been supplie.d witli a trijiod, h'oi infantry 
sc'i'vice, ill which it has lieen priucijinlly employed, 
it is caiiied in wlieelod vehicles. 

Tlieie are several other recoil and gas ac(uat(‘d 
machine-guns, showing groat din'erenci's in detail, 
but the root princijiles are, and must be, the same 
as ill the gnus described. The following are the 
machine-guns which were usofl by the great pow<*r.s 
dining 1914- IS ; Austria, the Schwarzlose (recoil of 
cartridge-case); h'rauce, the Hotchkiss for the navy, 
and tlie Puteaux (gas) for the army; Germany, 
the Maxim ; Italy, the Perino (recoil); Itnssia, the 
Maxim; United States, the Colt (gas), Hrowning 
(recoil), and Maxim. The Colt was used by the 
Canadian foie(>s at first, but was rejdaced bj' the 
Vi c ke I S I n ac 1 1 i ne-gu ii. 

It will be clear that automatic guns, depending 
as they do for their action on the correct iiring of 
the cartridge, are free of the ‘ hang -lire ’ difficulty 
referred to above, and that they are much more 
rapid in their action than hand-operated guns; and 
although somewhat delicate in their mechanism, 
experience has shown that they are capable of con- 
sideraj^le exposure and rough usage. Owing to 
their greater rapidity of fire and single barrels, they 
are even more affected by the great enemy of ail 
machine-guns — viz. the immense heat set up by 
firing a number of rounds rapidly. The gallon (if 
water in a Maxim water-jacket' boils after about 
600 rounds fired consecutively — approximatoly in j 
H minute. To meet the difficulty often experiencetl 
on service in obtaining water for the jacket, and to 
avoid the betrayal of the position of the gun by a 
315 


cloud of steam, a condenser is supplied, which is a 
canvas bag connected by a flexible metal tube with 
the jacket. A good deal of water is recovered 
thereby. Guns without water-jackets, even if their 
barrels are fitted, as in the Ijewis and Hotchkiss, 
with lins to act as radiators, cannot fire more than 
about 5(M) rounds consecutively without risk of 
dauiago. 

Kverv British warship is provided with two or 
more rifle-calibre niachiiie guns for use with land- 
ing-parties or other similar purposes; and aircraft 
usually carry om* as their regular armamorit. Prior 
to 1914 every British cavalry regiment and infantry 
battalion was eiiuipped with a machine-gun section 
of two guns. The experiences of war, however, 
soon showed that the value of machine - guns in 
civilised warfare -no doubt also owing to the un- 
expectedly piMuiliar conditions of oontiinied fighting 
at (dose miarters — had hoi'ii great ly nnderestimated ; 
and while every effort was made to increase the 
supply of guns, a machine-gun corps, organised in 
companies of four sections with four gnus to each 
seetioM, was establislied toward the close of 1916. 
This rec-ognised that the service of macliine-guns is 
a profession demanding special training, and that 
th(^ telling ofl’ of an officer in a regiment oi battalion 
for a y(*ar or two as machine-gun officer does not 
fully meet rer|uiiemeuts. Infantry hatlalions were 
supplied with Lewis guns retained permanently 
under battalion, and cavalry with Hotehki.ss guns 
under KJgimental, command. 'J'he legulatioiis foi 
the new eonipanies, howevei, recognise that when 
machine-guns aie detached from a company to 
woi k with a battalion they must obey ordeis given 
by the battalion < onimander (see Infantry Machine- 
(jnn Company Trainimj, 1917). 

As to the immense value of machine- giins 
(including Lewis and Hotchkiss guns), it is only 
iK'cessary to point out that one gun can delivei a 
file cipial to that of about thirty lillemen, while 
occupying about one-lifteemth of the spaoi* needeil 
for thirty men, and i(‘(|uiiing only one-tenth of 
that nnmher, or less, fo handle it. When used on 
the d<'fensive it is easily piovided with all the 
ammunition it reijuires — its most exacting re(juire- 
meiit -can he usually coius'iiled easily until it 
opens iliii, and even after it has done so is not 
easily located, owing to tlie use of smokeless 
powder. During 1914 18 its teirihle poweis weio 
sujijdemented by the carefully prepared jiositious 
in which it was used, in whicli it was usually not 
only concealed, but, well ])rotected against hostile 
arf illeiy lire, while the attacker had to pass through 
A\ire entanglements — often iieaily intact in si>ite of 
preliminary hombardment — to get at it. As is fully 
admitted, the ‘Tank ’ (q.v.) had to he invented to 
cope with it. When used in the attack, its best 
emjdoymeut has not been deterinined quite so 
exactly, but enougdi is known to make it ceitain 
that it is an indispensable weapon. The Lewis 
guns Avill be in the attaekiiig line, while the 
machine-guns will follow in sujqiort, ready to meet 
counter-attack and to consolidate a position when 
won, and, in the event of failure, to cover retreat. 
It is impossible in an article of this character to 
deal fully with tlu* subject, and the reader is referied 
to the work already quoted. 'J’o sum up, the 
essentials of the successful use of machine-guns are, 
broadly: ( 1 ) an abundant supply of ammunition; 
(2) concealment, coupled, if possible, with protec- 
tion, especially from artillery fire against Mhicli 
they are helpless, except at short ranges to which 
artillery would approacli in quite unusual circum- 
stances only; (3) reservation of fire until an ob- 
jective of sufficient iinjioi tance presents itself, and 
one upon which fire is likely to be efi'ective ; (4) 
accurate knowledge of all ranges in the area 
operated upon. It is obvious that these essentials 
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can be much more eafiily guarantee*! in defence 
than in attack, esiHH'ially the fust. 

As to tlie slicll-tiring guns of the ‘porn-pom’ 
class, the oi>inion is iu)W very genetal that, while 
their moral etJect on troops unfamiliar with them 
is at lirst considerable, it lessens rapidly, as the 
material effect of their small shell is so small ; and 
since they cannot eom])ete with good quick-firing 
artillery, and are less eiFicient, for equal eflects, at 
short ranges than rifle-calibre guns, owing to their 
greater weight, both in themselves and their 
ammunition, their employment in the future on 
land or sea, except perhajrs against aircraft, i.s 
doubtful. For the armament of aircraft for aerial 
warfare they liav**, however, distinct possibilities. 

JHachll Piccllll* a well -meserved Inca city 
discovered by Ibofessor Hiram Bingham in 1911 orr 
the top of a ridge in the rrrost inaccessible jrart 
of the Urubamha Gallon, NW. of Cuzco, and i<Ien- 
tified witli Tampu Tocco ( ‘ the temporary aho<le 
witli windows ’), tire traditional original home of the 
Incas. The city, apparently a city of refuge, pro- 
tected hy precipices over 1000 feet in height, was 
unknown to the Spanish chroniclers, and when 
found wa.s overgrown with fore.st. It is remarkahUi 
for tire nuinher of stone stairways and of windows. 
Its two hundred hou.ses exemplify all types of Inca 
architecture. The principal temnle has three con- 
spicuous windows, thought to no those thronglr 
which the three chief Tnca groups are said to have 
emigrated. See the reports of tire Vale expeditions. 

niiicilltosll, Gharurs (1700-1843), a Gla.sgo\v 
manufacturing chemist. See iNDiA-RuniiiOK. 

Ill'Iiityre, Duncan Ban (1724-1812), the 
Gaelic poet-gamekeeper of Beiimdbrain, was born 
in Glenorcliv, fought on the government sidr; at 
Falkirk, ami in 1799 IHOO was one of the Edinburgh 
Gity tJuard. llis complete works were edited with 
a tran.sliition hy Ih’ofes.sor George Oalder in 1912. 

jflack* Karl, FRiiHiKUU von, Austrian gener al, 
was born at Nennslingen, in Franconia, on 24tli 
August 17o2, entered the militai'y service of Austria 
in 1770, and, after lighting in the Turkish war and 
against the Fi’cnch republican armies, was in 1797 
created lield-marslial. Having, after the peace of 
(.^inipo Formio, heon appointed hy the king of 
Naples to the command of his troops, In; took the 
lield against the French, and occupied Home; hut 
he was unable to retain his hold of the city. A 
riot in the city of Nairlos, cau.sed hy his liaving 
concluded an armist ice with the Fiencli, compel led 
him to .seek safety in the enemy’s camp. He was 
thereupon carried prisoner to Paris, hut escaped in 
1800. Five years later the enrpei’or put him at the 
Iiead of 80,000 nreir, and sent him to check the 
French arlvance along the lino of the lllcr. Birt 
the enertty outmanoMivred him, and sliufc liiiu up in 
Ulrn, and on 17Lh October Mack capitulated with 
his army. He was tried Iry court-martial and coit- 
denrtied to death, hut the sentence was commuted 
by the emperor to expulsion from the army and 
twenty vears’ imprlsonmeut. In 1808 Mack was 
liberated, and in 1819 fully pardoned. He died 
22d October 1822. His defence was jmblished in 
Kaumer’s Ilistor inches 2'<(srJicubitch (1873). 
Hlackayy Charge, s, LL.D. (1814-89), poet and 

i 'ournallst, son of an artillery officer, was horn in 
’erth. Two songs, ‘ There ’s a Good Time Coming ’ 
and ‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer,’ had an extraordinary 
vogue, 400,000 of the first having been sold, witli - 
orrt putting anything into his pocket. — His .son 
Eric (1851-98) wrote Looe-letiers of a Violinist^ 
Arrows of Song, Nero and Actea, &c. j 

mackay, Robert (1714-78), the Reay country 
Gaelic poet * Rob Dorm ’ (‘ brown ’), was a Suther- | 
larrd herd. See the Life hy Hew Morrison prelixed 
to his poems ( 1898). 


' McKeesport, a borough of Pennsylvania, on 
tlie Monongahela River-, at the mouth of the 
Voughiogheny, and on several railways, 15 miles 
SE. of Pittsburg. It has flour, saw, and i-olling 
mills, largo manufactories of tubes, steel and iroit, 
&c. It is the eentr’o of tire natur-al gas and bitu- 
minous coal region of tire state. Pop. ( 1920) 40,781. 

Maekeiiseil, Aucust von, Gertrran field-mar- 
shal, hoi*n Otli December 1849 in the province of 
Saxony, enteie<l the army in 1870, ancl served in 
tire Franco- Prussian war. Four teen years a staff 
officer, he made a reputation as an organiser. In 
the great European war he dlstingnislierl himself 
in the conduct of the campaign of 1915, in which he 
drove the Rus.sians out of Galicia, and was made 
field-marshal. Forces under his command overran 
Serbia (1915) and Kunrania (1916-17). 

Mackenzie, Alexander, Canadian states- 
rn.in, wa.s horn in Imgierait, Perthshire, 28th 
.lanuar-y 1822, removed to Canada in 1842, and 
worked for sonre time as a mason, suhseqneirtly 
becoming a hirilder and corttractor. In 1852 he 
heeamc editor of a Reforitr irewspapor. He repr-e- 
.sented Lamhton in pariiarrrmrt from 1861 to IS67, 
and in the Dontinion parliament till 1882; Ire wa.s 
then elected for East York, and was re-elected in 
1887. From 1867 he h'd the Reform op))o,sition 
in parliament, and in 1873- 80 was leader of the 
Liberal party in Canada. In 1873 ho succefjded 
Macdonald, h(!coitrirrg the first Ijiheral pri'micr, and 
remained at the head of the goverrrmerrt till 1878. 
He tlrrieo declined a kjrigirthoorl, wrote the Life 
of llis friend ami ally, the Hon. George Brown 
( 1882), an«l died 17tli /Vjuil 1892. 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander Campbkt.l, com- 
poser, knighted in 1.895, wa.s horn in hklinl»irr-gh 
in 1847. He studied riiu.sic in Germany and at 
the Royal Academy, London. From 1805 to 1879 
he wa.s engaged in Edin)»ur-glr as teacher, \'iolinist, 
comlirctoi-, ami composer. Aftcrwar<ls he resided in 
Italy, devoting his energy mainly to eomposition. 
From 1887 to 1924 he wa.s Principal of Hio Royal 
Aeailemy of Music in London. IT is works embrace 
almo.st every form of music. TIis celebrity dates 
from the production of his oprwa Colonthu in 
April 1883 at Diniy Ijano hy the (bill llo.sa Com- 
pany. His subsequent ojrcra The Tronhadoxr, 
liad not tire same succo.ss. His oratorio, The Hose 
of Sharon, was produced at Norwich in 1884. 
Another, The Lord of Life, was composed for pro- 
duction in 1891 at Bir rningham. Besides those, he 
has wtiH.en other operas; several important can- 
tata.s ; overtures, a number of Scottish rhapsodies, 
and other orchestr al works ; a concerto and a 
pibroch for violin ; chamber mu.sic, songs, piano- 
forte and organ pieces, &e. His eomposition.s are 
Jistingulshed by a manly solidity of workman.ship, 
tlio result of a thorough mastery of all hraiiches of Ins 
art, combined in many instance.s with a happy poetic 
inspiration. He is also eminent as a comuictor. 

Mackenzie, (kJMPTON, novelist, son of Edward 
Compton tire actor, was born at West Hartlepool, 
17th January 1883. He was educated at St Paul’s 
School and Oxford. His novels, enthusiastically 
admii-ed hy almost all who do not abhor tlnuii, 
include The rnssionatc Elopement (1911), Sinister 
Street (1913-14), G-ny ami Paidine (1915), Sylvia 
Scarlet (1918), Sy/mn and Michael (191Q), The 
Seven Ages of JVornan (1922), The Old Men of the 
Sen (1924). The high spirits of Poor Relations 
( 1919) won over many who Iiad been indifferent or 
hostile. 

Mackenzie, Sm Georde, a Scottish lawyer 
and statesman, nephew to the Earl of Seafor*th, 
was born at Dundee iir 1636. He studied at St 
Andrews, Aberdeen, and Boni ges in France ( ‘ the 
Athena of Scottish lawyers ’ ) ; in 1656 was called 
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to the bar at EcUiiburgh ; and in 16GI boldly 
<lefended the MarqniB of Argyll on his trial for 
liigli-treason. About the same time he was made 
a justice-depiite, and as such had to repair ‘once a 
week at least to Musselburgh and Dalkeith, and 
to try and judge sucli persons as are there »lelated 
of witclicraft. ’ He was soon after knighted, entered 
parliament as member for Koss-shire in 1669, and in 
1677 was named king’s advocate. Tin to this point 
his career had been marked by a decidedly patriotic 
spirit, and he was even one of the most popular 
men ill the country. In the midst of his pro- 
fessional labours he diligently cultivated litera- 
tuie, and was one of the first Scotsmen to write 
English with purity. ‘ That noble wit of Scotland,’ 
Dryden terms him. Unhappily in the popular 
mind he is better known as criminal prosecntor 
in the days of the porsooution, in w'hich capacity 
he earned the title of ‘Blnidy Mackenzie;’ nor 
can it be disproved, in spite of his liberal ante- 
cedents, that ho became a willing instrument of 
ilespotism. In 1682 he founded the A<lvocates’ 
Libiaiy (q.i.); at the Kevolution, six ^^ears after- 
wards, lie letired to Oxford. He died in London, 
8th May 1691, and was buried at Edinburgh in 
Oreyfriais Churchyard. 

His worl<s, ])ublishecl between 1663 and H586, and 
colUicted by Uuddiman (2 vols. folio, 1716-22), inchule Rr- 
.lirfio S/oirt, Moral Ksiioij/ upon Solitude, Moral (rallantri/f 
Vindication of the (Jovernment of Charles II., three 
treatises on the law of Scotland, and Jus Ref/iuni. Si't; 
hia Mnnuirs of the Affairs of Scotland (ud, 1821); and 
Andn'w 1 ang. Sir tieonje Mackenzie of Uosehantih { 1908). 

]llaokeilzi<% Hknky, tlie ‘Man of Keeling,’ 
was horn in Edinburgh, 26th August 1745. A 
phy.sician’s son, he passefl fr<)?ii fbe High School 
to the university, in 1765 went n]» to London to 
uursue his law studies, and. returning to Scotland, 
became crown attorney in the Court of Exoheouer, 
and in 1804 com]>trolh‘r of taxes. For upwards of 
half a centurv his was ‘one of the most illustrious 
iniiues connected with polite literature in Edin- 
buigh,’ wheie he died at the groat age of eighty- 
live, oil 14 til January 1831. fiis Man of FccUiuj 
was publi,>,Iied anonymously in 1771 ; The, Man of 
ihr. I ¥ arid followtjd in 1773, and Julia dc Ruuhajn^ 
in 1777. All t hree have something of Itichardson, 
and nioie of Sterne, but nothing of their geniits. 
The lirst, which alone is not wholl}'^ forgotten 
< repiiiite<l by Ileniy Morley in 1886), is perhaps 
the most namby-paiiiljy effusion that ever ‘attained 
cla.ssical celebrity.’ His other wiitings include 
some Tory {)amphlets, lives of Hlacklock ami Home, 
ninety -nine papers in the Mirror and honncfcr, 
and four veiy weak plays. At least, he deserves 
recognition for bi,s own recognition of Burns, and 
as an early admiier of Lessing and of Scliiller, 
Hlackeiizie, William Lyon, Canadian agita- 
tor and journalist, was born in Dundee, 12tli 
March 1795, emigrated to Canada in 1820, ami 
in 1824 establislied the Colonial Advocate, first at 
■Queenstown, then at Toronto. Tliere hjs denuncia- 
tions of the oHicials resulted in the partial destruc- 
tion of his printing- oflice in 18‘26. In 18‘28 he 
was elected to the provincial parliament for York, 
but was exi)elled for lihel on the Assembly, ami 
was successively expelled and re-elected until 
finally the government refused to issue the writ. 
In 18i’2 he went to London with a petition of griev- 
ances from the Kefortners of Canada, and while 
there secured tlie dismissal from office of the 
Attorney -general and Solicitor- general of Upper 
Canada. In 1834 he was elected the first mayor of 
Toronto, and in 1836 he started the Constitution, in 
which he attacked Sir Francis Head, the lieutenant- 
governor, for interference with the elections. In 
1837 he published a virtual declaration of independ- 
ence in his paper, headed a batiU of armed itisur- 


gents, and demanded of the lieutenant-governor a 
settlement of all provincial difficulties by a conven- 
tion. Tills ilemaiul not having been granted, Mac- 
kenzie determined to arrest the lieutenant-governor 
and capture the military stores in Toronto ; but 
being met by a .superior force at Montgomery’s 
Hill, 4 miles from the city, the insurgents were 
put to flight after a brief skirmish in which several 
were killeil. Mackenzie and others effected their 
escape, and took possession of Navy Island in the 
Ni.igara River, whore he established a provincial 
government. Tie was soon, however, compelled to 
break up his camp, and was afterward.s sentenced 
by the United Htabes authorities to twelve months’ 
imprisonment in Rocliester jail. On the proclama- 
tion of aiunc.sty in 1849 he returned to Canada, 
and was a memlxn* of parliament from 1850 till 
18.58. Reforms more radical than those he con- 
tended lor have since been granted. lie died in 
Toronto, 28th August 1861. See the Life by his 
Kon-in-law, Charles Lindsey (2 vols. 1862). 

Hlackeiizic River, in North America, has its 
origin, as the Athabasca ( q. v.), in a Rocky Mountain 
lake in Biitish Columbia, flows over 6()0 miles to 
Ijake Athabasca, and 240 as the Slave River to 
Crc.at Slave Lake (q.v.). It now assumes the name 
of Mackenzie River, and conveys the waters of the 
(ire.at Slave Lake to the Arctic Ocean at Mackenzie 
Bav, after a (imil conise whicdi is reckoned at 1045 
miles, making a total river-system of nearly 2500 
inih*H. It drains an area of little less than 600,000 
s(| m. Th<‘ mouth of the river is closed from 
0(;tolK*r to June l)y ice. The Maiikenzie distiict 
it.self is de.solate and unlit for colonisation ; but its 
gr<Nit tiibutaries, the Liard and Beace Riveis and 
the A tliahaska, drain an immense fertile country, 
with abun<lancc of petroleum (the fields have been 
ie])orted the laige.st iu tlie woild) and .some coal 
and lignite. The Mackenzie received its name 
from Sir Alexander Mackenzie (c. 1755-1S‘20), by 
whom it was di.seoverod in 1789. Sir John Fiankliu 
(<j.v.) deseemled it in 1825. The former territory 
ot Mackenzie is a iirovisional district of the Moith- 
Mcst Territories. 'I'liere is, however, also a Mac- 
kenzie district in Saskatchewan. 

Hlavkvrel {Svmnhcr Sromhrus), a North AUan- 
tie rej)r<‘seiitative of tlie genus Scomber, gregarious 
and migratoiy in its habits, swift in its movements, 
and brilliant in its coloration. J’he .s])indle-sliaped 
body, usually a little over a foot in length, is 
covered with very small scales. Its colour ma} be 
descriheil iu a general way as bluisli-gieen above, 
Avith a dash of brassy -yellow and witli nunieioiis 
Avavy, Idack, transverse hands, and silvery below. 
The English Channel is about the centre of the 
mackerel’s range in the eastern paitof the Atlantic, 
but its range extiMuls to the Canaries, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Black Sea. On the other side of 
the Atlantic the mackerel extends from Greenland 
to (kipe Cod. The shoals, or schools, keep to the 
surface, swimming against Avind and tide, and 
causing a disturbance which can be seen from some 
distance. The moving light Avliich tlie fishermen 
allege as a sign of the mackerel’s nocturnal migra- 
tion is duo to the luminescence of minute animals 
Avhich the fishes disturb. In winter the mackerel 
lives in deej) Avater near the bottom. , The spawn- 
ing is in early summer, and the eggs float. The 
groAvtli of the "fry is rapid.' At least iu spring and 
summer the mackerel is a dainty feeder, depending 
largely on minute crustaceans, such as copepods. 
As these feed on diatoms and [leridinid infusorians, 
Avhich multiply in direct proportion to the amount 
of sunlight, tliere is a direct correlation between 
the sunshine record in spring and the abundance of 
mackerel on the market. The fishing is mainly by 
means of drift-nets and seine-nets, and is of great 
importance both in Europe and America. The flesh 
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is cloliciouH, Avlietlier eaten fresh or preserved, salted 
or in oil, smoked or dried, but it cannot be kept for 
more than a short time. On this accoinit an old 
enactment (101)8) allowed tlicm to Ite sold in Lon- 
don either ht'fore (>r after <livine service on Sundays. 
Next to the families of hening, cod, and salmon, 



the mackerel family [Sroinhriihv) is the most im- 
portant economically. It includes, for instance, 
the bonitos and the tunny. 'I'ho Sjutnish or (’oly 
Mackeiel {Sconihtr colirm), a unity on the s<m(Ii 
coast of England, oc.cuis in the Mediterranean and 
in the WesUn-n Atlantic from Nova Scotia to (’ajte 
Hatteras. It has a swim bladd«*r, absent in tlie 
common mack'<‘r('l. 'I'he name Horses Mackerel is 
ap|)lie<l l.o various lishes - the Scad ( <|.v.), the Tunn^ 
(<].v.), and the Aiueiican Blue Fish ( Pomatoniusj. 

Hlackercl-guide. See (1 ai{ pikk. 

Hlackerel-lllillji^c is a small Bockling (q.v.). 
Mackiiiau’. See Mj<;iri(iAx (Lakk). 

UfoKiiiley, Mount, or Denam, the highest 
mountain in North America, is in Alaska, in 
lat. (W’ 4' N. and long. ioT' W., and is -JO, 4(54 feet 
high. It wfts lirst scaled, not by (Jook ( 11)0(5), but 
by Aichdeacon Stuck and Mr 11. B. Karstens 

(IDU)). 

IttcKiiiley, Wn.ulAM, tAventy- fourth president 
of th<( United States, was born 21)th Jan. 1 84 J, at 
Niles in (Jliio, and served in the Civil War, retiring 
in 18()7 as majoi to Canton, where, after a i>euo(l 
of study, he praclist'd law. He wa.s elected to con- 
gr(!ss in 1877, .and repeat (ally re'(!lee(,ed. In 1891 he 
was made govciuor of Ohio, his name having <‘re 
(his heon idetitili<'d with tlui high protective tarill' 
cairied in the McKinley Bill of 1890, though suhse- 
(juently modilied hy the Democrats in 1894. Chos<'n 
Kepuhlican candidate for the presidency in 189b, he 
conducted an exciting contest with W. J. Bryan, 
who advocated the cause of free silver, payment of 
debts in silver dollars, the ic|iression of mono- 
polies, and was undcistood to favoui labour at the 
expense of (uipital. A large section of the Demo- 
crats — si»ite of their dislike to his protective 
jxdicy — suppoited him as against Bryan; and as 
representative <*t a gold standard and the inteiests 
of capital, he s(*(’uied then, and again in J9()0. a 
large majority. Shot, at Bnlliilo hy an anarchist 
hullet on 6th )Septcmber 190!, he, died on the 14th. 
— l'\>r the war Avith Spain, see Cuba. 
mackintosh* See India-kubbkr. 

mackintosh, Sm James, philosopher, was 
born at Aldourie in Inv(Mm‘Hs sliivc, October 24, 
17(5,“*. Having studied at King's College, Aber- 
deen, and tlien medicine at Edinburgh, he settled 
in London, for some time suj»i)orting himself and 
his young wife hy writing for the nowsj*apers. The 
first work that brought him into notice was his 
ViiidlcicH Oallicffi (1791), in reply to Buikc’s /ie-j 
jHectiuHs on the French Revolution. Fox, Sheiidan, 
and other leading Whigs sought the author's ac- 
quaintance ; and when the association of ihe 
‘ Friends of the People’ (q.'^) was formed he was 


appointed secretary. He was called to tlie bar 
in I79J, and ere long attained high eminence as a 
forensic lawyer. In 1799 he delivered a luillianfc 
series of lectures on the law of nature and of nations 
before the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn ; and his de- 
fence of Peltier (1803), charged Avith a libel oa 
Bona[)arte, Avas a splendid triumph. In 1804 he 
Avas knighted, and ajipointed recorder of Bombay, 
and in 1806 judge of the Admiralty Court; here 
lie spent seven years, entering parliament on his 
return ns Whig immilx'r for Nairn (1813). He 
Avas i>rof<!.ssor of LaAV in the colh^ge of Haileyhury 
from 1818 to 1824, and in 1830 became a member 
of the Board of Conti ol under the Grey ministry, 
and spoke in favour of the Keform Bill. He died 
not long after, on tlie 22d May 18.32. \1\h Disaer- 

tation on the Pnnjrrss of El hired Fhilosophjj (18.31), 
written for the Enryclopaulia Brito nnica^ although 
very incomplete, sIioavs the adniiiuhlo powers of 
the author. For Lardiier's Cycloptrdio, he Avrole a 
brief hut excellent survey of the History of Eng- 
land. A mere fragment of a great projected Avnrk, 
entitled A ITintory of the Eernlution in Enyland in 
loss, ajipoared after his (buith. 

A C(*llcction of Mackintosh’s miscerianeons works wns 
published in 3 vols. in 18.54. See the Memoirs by Jiis s(*ii 
(2 vols. 183.5), and the e-ssays of Macaulay and Do Quiucey. 

mackliii, ('ll AiM.ES, aidor, Avas born 1st May 
1690, aeeording to bis biographer (Macklin used to 
say in 1699), the son of an Irish gentleman named 
M‘Langhlin, avIio commanded a troop of horse for 
King James at the Boyne tAvo months later, and lost 
his estates in eonsccpience. After a Avild, unsettled 
youth, in wiiicli lu' was hy turns potboy, college 
seivant, and ,strol)('r, he jilayi'd for a number of 
y(‘ars in Bristol and B.ath, till his brogue Avas A\orii 
down, and in 1733 was engaged for small iiarts at 
Drury Lane. H<‘ steadily rose in the puldie favmur, 
till in 1741 he appeared in his gri'iit eliaracter, *Shy- 
lock ; Pope said of it, ‘ 'I’liis is ( be JeAV that 
Shakespeare dreAV. ’ From this time lie Avas ac- 
counted one of the best actors, apjx^ai ing Avith nearly 
equal .succes.s in tragedy or coim'dy , in jiassion or 
huHooiiery, for nearly half a century. His bast i)or- 
formance Avas at Covent Garden in May 1789, Avbim 
he broke doAvn ; but he survived, Avith an annuity 
of £200, till 11th July 1797. He Avas generous, 
high spirited, and lionourahlt!, hut somewliat iras- 
cible : in 1735 he killed a hrotlier-aetor in a, (piarrel 
over a Avig, and Avas tried for miiidei ; and fre- 
quent ly ufterAvards he was eng.aged in disjuites and 
actions at laAv. He Avrote a tragedy, and several 
farces and coined it‘s ; of those Lore ado-Mode 
( 1759) and The Mon of the World ( 1781 ) have been 
printed; in the latter his own juut A\as Sir Per- 
tinax MacSyco])hant. See Lives by Framtis Asjn y 
CongreA'c (1798) and by Edward Abbot Parry 
(1891). 

niackllight* Dr Jamics, an eminent divine of 
the Church of Scotland, w'«s horn at Irvine, in 
Ayrshire, 17th September 1721 ; studied at Glasgow 
University, 'und aftorAvards .at Leyden, in Holland ; 
and in 1753 Ava.s ordained minister of the jiarish of 
Mayhole. In 1769 he Avas translated to Jedburgh, 
and thence to Edinburgh in 1772, where he died, 
13th Janua^ 1800. Macknight was a superior 
scholar, a liboial, wise, and prudent ecclesiastic, 
and a respectable writer on Scripture subiects. 
His princijial works are Ua7inony of the ^Four 
Gospels (1756); The Truth of the Gospel History 
(1763); and A Neir Translotion of the Apostolical 
Epistles, with Commentary and Notes ( 1795), 
Mackonochie, Alexander Heriot, priest, 
was born at Fareham in Hampshire, 11th August 
1825, the sou of a Scots East Indian colonel. He 
studied a while at Ediuhurgli Universitv, took a 
second class in cltts.sics at Oxford, anil was or- 
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ilained to a curacy at Weatbury, removing in 1852 
to Wantage, and in 1858 to St-George’s-in-tlie East. 
In 1802 he became tlie lirst vicar of St Allaui’s, 
Holborn. His proHccution by tiie Church Associa- 
tion for l itualistic practices l)egan in 18C7 ; and in 
1882, in accordance with the dying wish of Arch- 
bishop Tait, lie souglitto withdraw from the conflict 
by resignation. 'I’he cliarge of St Peter’s, lamdon 
Docks, he lield but a twelvemonth, for on 15th 
December 1887 he lost hi.s way in Mamore deer- 
forest, Ballachulish, and two days later was found 
dead in the snow. Sia; his Life Ity Mrs d'owle ( 1890). 

llIcLaiM‘11, Alexandku (1820 1910), ‘of Man- 
ehestei,’ born at (llaHgow\ studied there, and became 
a Baptist minister in Stepney, Soutbam])ton, and 
( from' 1 858 ) Maneln'slei-. He was one of tlie most 
'eminent and rm ered Nonconformist preachers of his 
time, and jmbiislnal many volumes of sermons ami 
eommentai ies. Sei' Life liy E. T. Mc.Laien (1911). 

]llcl<‘lar<‘ll* (blAUi.ES (1782 1800), born at 
Oimiston, East Lollii.'in, was liist islitor of l.he 
Sro/smtd/, editoi of the Enri/rlojtivtha Btulnji i> ira 
(Otb edition), ami !V geoloi;isl. 

IHaclclIirin* c<n. in, mathemafiidan, born at 
Kilmodan, Aigyllshiie, in 1098, gi.aduateil at Clas- 
gow, .'ind Is'cami' piofessor of Mathematics in 
Miiiisclial Colleep, iVbeieen. In 1719 he visiteil 
London, and was admitted to the Loyal Society. 
'I'lieie be published Ins (icoiiK'fria Onffuiira (1719), 
ail elaborate treatise on tlie description ot curves, 
lie afterwar«ls visited France as tutor to Lord 
Pol w'artli’s son, and wdiile there w^rote a disser- 
tation on the jieieiissiou of bodies, which gained 
the prize of tins .Acadiuny of Sciences in 1724; 
while sixteen years later he divided with Euler 
ami Hernouilli its juizo for an essay on the llu.x and 
reflux of the se.i. 'Die following year he w'as 
ap]>oint('(l, on the recommendation of Newton, 
assistant to James (Gregory, profe.s.Mor of Mathe- 
matics in the university of Edinburgh, and soon 
after .succeeded him in tlie chair. In the labour of 

{ )roparing trenches and barricades to ilefend Edin- 
mrgh against Prince (diarlies army ho took too 
active a share for his health, and died of dropsy 
June 14, I74G. Maclaurin’s writings gave a strong 
im[)etus to the study of mathematical scienee in 
Scotland. Hi.s Tred'tise on FliLsiona (1742), written 
in defence of Newton’s disco verie.s against the 
attack of Herkcdey, w^as the first w'ork in w hicli the 
iriiiciples of fluxions were logically arranged, and 
ormed a contrihiition of the gnjatest imjautance 
to the theory of the tides and the figure of the 
earth. The 7'rcatise on A/gebru (1748) was left 
incomplete, as was also the AerntuU of Sir Isaac 
Neivtan's Philosophical Discoveries (1748), contain- 
ing explanations of all Newton’s discoveries, the 
optical ones excepted. Many papers appeared in 
the Philosophical Transactions. 

made, a term employed in mineralogy to desig- 
nate what aie also called twin crystals, which are 
crystals united acamrding to some precise law', yet 
not having their faces and axes jiarallel, so as to 
render tlie one a mere continuation of the other. 
In some macles the axes are parallel ; in some, they 
are inclined at an an^^le. Crystallisation in macles 
is very charactenstic of some minerals . — Made 
is also the name of the variety of Amlalnsite 
(q.v.) called PdiiastoUte, a silicate of alumina, con- 
tailing a little magnesia and oxide of iron. 
Made has been much used for making beads for 
rosaries, •Icc. 

m^Lennan, John Ferguson, a strikingly orig- 
inal and suggestive writer on primitive civilisa- 
tion, was born at Inverness, 14th October 1827. 
He graduated at King’s College, Aberdeen, in 
1840, an<l then proceeded to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, which be left in 1853 to join the 


Scottish bar in 1857. But he cut short the juac- 
tice of his jirofes-sion in Ids zeal for the study 
of the usages and ciiKtorns of early civilisation. 
The chief fruit of his labours appeared in Primi- 
tive Marriage (1865), in wdiich he eraphasise.s the 
importance of the niatriarciial theory of marriage 
amongst savage peoples, and in papers in tlie 
Fortnightly lieview (1869-70) on toteniism. His 
book, after being enlarged and the argument 
strengtheneil by now evidence, wa.s issued under 
the new title of Studies in Ancient History in 1876. 
M'Lennan furtlier defended his views as again.st 
the patriarchal theory of Sir Henry Maine in The 
Patriarchal Thcorp, left ine.omplete at the author's 
death, but finished and edited by his brother Dtmald 
in 1885. He also wrote a Jjife of Thomas Dvoni- 
mond (1867) and papers on ‘The Levirate and 
polyandry’ ( 1877). Diaftsman of parlianientaiy bills 
for Scotlaml in 187‘2-75, be died 16th Jaiuri88l. 
Asecond seiiesof y,a Ancient History, editeii 

by hi.s w’idow and A, Platt, appeared in 1 896. 

maelood, Fiona. See Shari* ( Wiltaam ). 

m<N‘l<*od, Norman, a divine of tlie Cbuirli of 
Scotlaml eminent for bis ])ulpit onitory, Ins writ- 
ings, and bis liberal Chri.stiaiiity, I be son of a 
]>aii.sli mini.ster, wa.s born at Canqtbeltown. Aigyll- 
sliire, .‘111 June 1812. Tie w as eclueati’d at C'ampix*)- 
town and ('ampsie, to wliieli his father had been 
tianshitcd, attended (Ha-Hgow Lniversity, and 
entering the cbundi, became minister of Loudon, 
in Ayisbiie (1898 49); of Dalkeith (1849-45); 
and of the imjioitant Barony (’InircJi, Clasgow', 
from .Inly 1851 till bis (h‘atli, June 16, 1872. 

He receiveil the d(‘grpe of 1). I), in 1858, and 
was ajipoiiitod om*, of the Cueeu’s (diaplains in 
Scotland. An utterance of his on the Sabbath 
question in 1865 startled his biothreii and the 
nuhlie, and he was threatened with iiro.secntion ; 
but wiser counsels prevailed. In 1869 he w’as 
moderator of the General Assemhly, and was desig- 
nated i)eari of the Chapel Koval ami (Jiaplain of 
the Older of the Thistle. In 1845 he visited (Canada 
a.s a churcli deputy; he was in Pale.stiiie in 1864- 
65, and in Imlia in 1867, on mission busine.ss for 
the Church of Scotland. One of the most ehxjuent 
and iiowerful addresses he ever delivered was that 
on missions before the General Assembly, after liis 
return. From 1850 to 1859 Macleocl edited the 
Edinburgh Christian Magazine, for a year the 
Christian Guest (1860), and from I860 till 187*2 
Good IFords, to wdiicli be contributed tale.s, essays, 
vei'ses, sormons, most of which were reprinted in 
book-form. Full of healthy life and human sym- 
pathy himself, his w ritings sliow .shrewal observation, 
lively description, and good-humour ; his talcs are 
lacking on the constructive side. He posse.ssed a 
large, simple, childlike nature, full of teuiderm'ss, 
and W'as broad and catholic in bis s;y mpatliies, w bich 
bound liim to humanity at many points. He pub- 
lished The Earnest Student (1854), Deborah (1857), 
Daily Meditations ( 1861 ), 'llie Gold Thread ( 1861 ), 
'The Old Lieutenant (1862), Parish Papers (1862), 
Wee Davie (1864), Simple Truth (1866), Eastward 
(1866), Reminisce uccs of a Highland Parish (his 
grand fatiier’s parish of Morven, 1867 ), The Starling 
(1867), Peeps at the Far East (1871). See Memoir 
(1876) by the Kev. Donald Macieod, and ai tides 
by Strabaii {Contemponny Review, July 1872) and 
Dean Stanley (Coot/ Words, 1872). 

Maclisey Daniel, painter, the son of a Higli- 
laml soldier named M‘LciMh, was born at Cork in 
January 1806 (not 181 1 ) and baptised 2<l P'ebruary, 
entered’ the school of the Koyal Academy, London, 
in 1828, soon exhibited at the Academy, and in 183.9 
made liimself famous by bis ‘ All-Hallow Eve.* 
His later ]>ictures are many of them familiar by 
engraving— such as ‘The Banquet Scene in Mac- 
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beth ’ and ‘Scene fiom Twelfth Ni^ht’ (1840), 
‘Plav Scene in Hamlet’ (1842), and his design 
of ‘Shakespeare’s Seven Ages’ (1848), ‘The Gross 
of Green Spectacles’ (1850), ‘Caxton’s Printing- 
office ’ ( 1851 ). The frescoes — each 45 feet long and 
J2 feet bigh—in tlie Royal Galleiy of the House of 
Lords, depicting ‘ The Meeting of Wellington and 
Bliichcr on the Evening of the Battle of Waterloo ’ 
and ‘The Death of Nelson at Trafalgar,’ Mere 
admitted to be the finest mural paintings hitherto 
executed in Britain. Numerous good engravings of 
them are current. The most noteworthy j)ictures 
exhibited by Machse, after the cornidetion of these 
great works, were ‘Othello,’ ‘ Desdernona,’ and 
‘0])helia’ (1867), ‘The Sleep of Duncan’ and 
‘Madeline after Prayer’ (1868), ‘King Cophetna 
and the Beggar Maid’ (1869), ‘The Earls of Des- 
mond and Ormond,’ posthumously exhibited^ in 
1870, in which year he died on 1st April. The 
Hk(!tcbcs by him of his contemporaries, ]mblisbed 
in AVo.vcr’.? Magazine, during 1830-38, were repub- 
lished in 1874 and 1883. See the Memoir by 
O’ Driscoll (1871). 

Hlacmahon, Marie Edme Patrice Maurice 
DK, Duke of Magenta, marshal of Prance, de- 
scended from an Irish Jacobite family, was born at 
Sully, near Autun, 13tb June 1808. Entering 
the army, h(‘ saw much active service in Algeria, 
especially distinguishing birnself at the st-orni- 
ing of Constantine (1837). commanded the 
division that stormed the Malakoff at ►Sebastopol 
in 1855, and took a conspicuous part in the war 
against the Kabyles in Algeria (1857-58) and in 
the Italian campaign of 1850, winning a niaishals 
baton and the dignity of Duke of Magenta for the 
decisive part be tootc in the battle of that name,. 
He was nominated govern ov-geneial of Algeria, in 
1864. In the Pranco-German war of 1870-71 be 
had command of the first army corps, hut -was 
defeated at M^orth, and wounded and captured at 
Sedan. On the close of the war he was made com- 
mander of the army of Versailles, wdth which he 
suppressed the Commune. In 1873 ho w'as elected 
juesident of the rejmblic for a period of seven years, 
Aviih some hope that the restoration through him 
of the Bourbons might be secured. For bis .sym- 
jiatbies were, and continued to be, c<mservati\e, 
and at times reactionarjys and, although be ]mi- 
stied no aggressive policy, be gradually became 
estranged from the Kepublicans. llatber than 
dismiss some of his old comrades in arms be pre- 
ferred to resign, ,30tb January 1879. He afterwards 
liveil in retirement, and died 17tb October 189,3. 

llacmillan, Daniel, wuis the son of a small 
fanner, and w as born at Unper (k)riie, Arran. 13tb 
September 1813. His brotnci Alexander was born 
at Irvine, 3d October 1818, survived Daniel tor 
nearly forty years, and died ‘25tb January 1896. 
After servingnt seven years’ appren tieesbip (18‘24 31 ) 
under a bookseller at Irvine, Daniel w'ent to Glas- 
gow in 1831 was engagisl with Johnson, Cam- 
bridge (1833-37), ami with Seeley, London (1837-43). 
He W'as joined by his younger* brother Alexander, 
who had been keening a school at Nitshill, near 
Paisley, and a smail shop in Aldersgate Street in 
London was o})ened under bis charge in 1843. 
Partly through the kindly interest of Archdeacon 
Hare the business of Mr Newby, Cambridge, was 
taken over by the bi-others in tlie same year, and 
Mr Stevenson’s business tliore was acquired for 
£6000 in 1845, w'itli the assistance of fresh partners. 
As the brothers showed insight and knowledge of 
hooks their business grew rapidly', and by 1856 
success was secured. The Ikjoks that helped the 
Young firm most largely were the works of Kingsley, 
Maurice, and the educational and university 
volumes. Daniel died 27th June 1857. He had a 


. • 1 rwf tVift bookselling business : ‘As truly 

high ideal of f-h© „,w,iBt*.rs and help to minister 
as Goa i«, wo are Alexaader 

M was appointed publisher tO' 

l.v C. L. 

Graves (1910). 

macniiHaiiiteN. See Cameronians. 

Mlicon (Matlsco of Cie.sar), the cjqutal of the- 
French department of ►SaOne et-Loiro, on the right 
hank of the SaOne, 41 miles by rail of Lvons. A 
dull, mo«leniised place, it has a twelvo-avch bridge, 
with a view of Mont Blanc; a fragment of an old 
cathedral, demolished at the Revolution ; the fine 
Romanesque (diurch of St Pierre (rebuilt 1866); 
ami a statue of Lamarti no, who w’as born here. 1 1 
cariiiis on an extensive trade in wines known as 
Mricon, like, but lighter tliaii Burgundy, as well as. 
in corn, cattle, &:c., and has manufactures of 
watches, Itvass, faience, i(rc., ami distilling. Pop. 
18,1M>0. 

HiK'On, capital of Bibb county, Georgia, on t he 
Ocmulgee, stands among f<>ri*st-clad bills, at the 
bead of navigation, 78 miles SSE. of Atlanta, on 
si.x lines of raihvay. It is tin* seal of iMiMccr 
University (Baptist), a Roman (’atbolic, eollegc, 
a Wesleyan girls' school, and an academy for the 
blind; has iron and brass fonmliies, cottoii- 
factories, <fvc., and ships large rpiantities of 
cotton and peaches. Pop. (ISHO) 12,749; (1920). 

00 ''. 


MacwllcrsolL James, notoiious as the ‘trans- 
l.itor' of the cksianic poems, was born in 17.36 at 
Rutbvon, in Inverne-ss-sliiro. AfUu' tinisliing Ins 
.studies at King's College, Aberdeen, he beeame a 
sclioolmoste.r in' his native village, ]mblis]ied a i»oem 
entitled the Highlander in 1758, contiibuted about 
the .same time verses to the kirols Maga::ine, am\ 
in the following year, having met with ‘Jujnter’ 
Carlvle and John Home, the author of Duag/as, 
he showed tlieni some fragments of Gaelic 'serse, 
with ‘ translations ' of th<i sa-me. These (sixietm in 
number) a])peare<l in 1760, siml exeited so much 
interest that the Faenlty of Advocates in I'ldin- 
burgb eubsciilajd money to send INIacpberson on 
a tour through the Highlands for tlie purpose of 
colk^cting more of the same. The (jiiest was 
succe.ssfiil, but the iinsatisfaelory slutemenls of 
Maepberson about bis originals and the i)lace 
where be made bis discoveries excited grave and 
well-grounded suspicions. Some MSS. uiuloubt- 
edly he found, but what be published as their 
coiRcnts W'as something very dillVrent from these. 
The result of bis labours was the appearance 
at London, in 1762, of the so-called }.oems of 
O.ssiaii (q.v.), under the title of Fingal, an EpUi 
Poem, in Six Ponhs ; and in 1763, of Jenatra, an 
E/)ic Poem, in Eight liools. A storm of contro- 
versy soon arose in regal'd to their genuineness, 
which can hardly yet be said to have entirely 
subsided, Rltbongh the general verdict is not so un- 
favourable as that of Dr Johnson, who denounced 
them a.H mere imposture. He probably found some 
poems, but very unlike the epic be jniblisbed. 
This had, however, a great vogue in Eur(qie, 
influenced Goethe, IScliiller, and the RomaifitJcs 
(as well as Napoleon), and was the making of 
Maepherson in a Avorldly point of view. He 
was appointed in 1/64 surveyor -general of the 
Flovidas with a salary for life, and in 1779 agent to- 
the Nabob of Arcot— a very lucrative office ; sat 
ten years in parliament as member for Canielford ^ 
and died 17th February' 1796 on the estate of Bell- 
ville (Elavil) which he had purchased in Inverness- 
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Bhiie. His body was actually interred at Ins own | 
request and expense in Westminster Abbey. He 
publislied also a wretched nrose translation of the 1 
Iliad, and a number of political pamphlets. See 
books on him by Bailey Saunders (1894) and J. S. 
Smart (1905). , 

Macquarie, a tributary of the Darling (q.v.) ; I 
a river and a liarbour of Tasmania; a lake and a 
port in New South Wales; and a group of islets 
in the Southern Pacific, all discovered during the 
governorship of General Lachlan Macquarie, one of 
the ablest governors of New South Wales ( 1810-21 ) 
and a great; fosterer of exploration. 

Macqiieeii, Tlonicirr. See Bra xfield (Loud). 

MacriincllCIlia (Gr., ‘long-necked’), a genus 
of South Aimuican fossil herbivorous animals, 
forming a connecting-link between the Paheo- 
therium (q.v.) and the camel family. In form 
they nearly lesembled the llama, and the best- 
known species was as large .as a camel. 

Macrcady, CiiATa.Ks, actor, was the 

son of William ]\Icth-eady (so he s]>elt his name), 
actor and jirovincial manager. His mother, whose 
maiden name was Birch, was an ac'tress. M'hih' 
the elder Macreadj' was ful tilling an engagement 
at (’ov(*nt Garden, William CJliarh's was born in 
Maiy Street, Eiiston Road, on .’Id March 1793. In 
1790 his father became manager of the Birming- 
ham Tlieati'e, and Macready was sent to Rugby, 
whole lu! entered in ISO.S. He was intended 
for the bar ; but his father’s man.agerial sjiccula- 
tions jiroving unsuccessful, he was buced to ado])t 
the stage as his jirofcssjon. He made his first 
apjiearancti at Birmingham on 7th June 1810, 
playing Borneo, and for six ye.ars remained in the 

i irovinces. On 16th September 1816 he made his 
[jondon d6but, iihiying Orestiis {DisfrcM Uloilirr) 
at Govent Garden. Ills reception by the critics 
and public was friendly ; but he was for a long 
time very unfortunate in being cast for unsympa- 
thetic p.arts, one of the few e\(!eptions being Boh 
Roy, in which he. made a great hit, and of which 
he was the original actor in London. For m.any 
ears he fought a fairly equal fight against Kean, 
buing, .and Charles Kemble ; but it was not till 
1837 that he really took his jiosition as leading 
English actor. On 30th September 1837 he in- 
auguraled his famous Covent Garden management, 
during wdiich he did much good service to the 
English stage. Surrounded by such players as 
Miss Faucit, Samuel Phelps, James Anderson, Mr 
and Miss Vandenhofl', Miss Priscilla Horton, and 
Mrs Warner, he produced Shakespe.are’s plays in 
worthy fashion, and did much to elevate and 
reform the theatre. For two seasons he managed 
Covent Garden, but abriqitly gave it up ; then, 
after two years’ interval, took Dmry J.ane, which 
lie managed from December 1841 to June 1843, 
After this time he never settled in London, hut 
played in the juovinces, in Paris, and in America. 
His last visit to the United States was marked by 
tlui terrible riots which arose out of the ill-feeling 
borne by the American actor Forrest to Macready. 
A riotous mob trying to break into the Astor Place 
Theatre for the i)urnose of maltreating Macready 
was fired upon by tne military, and some twenty 
lives Avere lost ( 10th May 1849). On 26th Februai-y 
1851 Macready took his farewell of the stage, at 
Drury Lane, in his great part of Macbetli, and 
assed his remaining years in placid retirement at 
horborne, Doi-setshire, and at Cheltenham, where 
he died on 27th April 1873. As an actor Macready 
endeavoured to combine the dignity of the Kembles 
with the naturalness of Kean. If not of the first 
rank, he was yet an actor of great power, and 
specialW distin^ishod himself in Macbeth, Lear, 
lago. King John, Cassius, and Henry IV. In 


Virgiiauft, Werner, llvclieWen, arvCV 
he was also greatly successlul. 

See Macready’s Reminiscences and Diaries (1875); 
Lady Pollock’s Macready as I knew Him (2d ed. 1885) ; 
a memoir by William Archer ( ‘ Eminent Actors ' series, 
1890); the Diaries as edited by Toynbee (1912). 

Macrobius, Ambrosius Theodosius, a Latin 
grammarian who flourished about tlie begiiuiin^^ of 
tlie fith century. He ap])ear8 to have been by bii th 
a Greek, hut literally nothing whatever is known 
of his life, not even Avhether he was a Christian or 
.a pagan. Two of his works are extant — a com- 
mentary on Cicero's Soviniiim Scipionis, and Sat ur- 
naliorum Conoiriorinn Lihri Septem, a series of 
historical, mythological, antiquarian, .and critical 
dialogues at third hand. See studies by Linke 
(1880), Wissow.a (1880), aiid Whittaker (1923). 
Macrocosm* See Microcosm, Paracelsus. 

Macrooill* a market-town of Ireland, on the 
Sullano, 24 miles by rail W. of Cork ; pop. ‘2700. 
Near Macroom is a seat of the Earl of Baiitry, eon- 
structed out of an old ca«tle of King John’s time. 

McTagfgfart* William, .artist, was horn at 
Aros, Kiiityre, a crofter’s son, 25111 Oetoher 1835. 
lie studied painting under Daniel Macnee in Glas- 
gow and Kobe) t Scott Lauder in Edinburgh, bec.ame 
R.S.A. in 1870, luit was more closely assoeliited 
witli the Royal Scottish Water-colour Society and 
the Society of Scotlisli Artists. He lived in Edin- 
hurgh, and afterwards at Broomicknowe, ne.ar by, 
where lie died 2d April 1910. He jiainted genre 
I and Iandsc<ape, especially fisher-folk and sea-sc.encs, 
with imaginative insight. Baltorly his manner 
Avas akin to impressionism. See Life by CaAV (1917). 

M«ictra« a genus of biv.alve molluscs, with 
somewh.at triangular equal - valved shells. They 
aie active animals, ploughing tludr w.ay Ihiough 
the sand either on tlie shore oi at slight depths, 
and are able like cockles to take considerable leajis. 



Miictra. 


Two common North American sjiecies, M. soli- 
diss/ma and M. oralis, known as hen elaiiis, snrf- 
clains, &:c., are sometimes eaten ; Avhile some small 
British species — e.g. M. snhtrioirata —.are said to 
he g.athered for feeding pigs. 

MaeWhirter, John (1839 19]]), artist, Avas 
l>orn at Slaioford, near Edinburgh. A ppi enticed 
early to a liooksoller arnl publisher, he soon left, 
and commenced his artist life. His eaily studies of 
Avild-floAvers at home and abroad were selecteil by 
Ruskin as examples for his Oxfoid class. In 1864 
he Avas elected Associ.ate of the Scottish Academy, 
in 1879 A.R.A., and in 1893 R.A. He excelled in 
depicting Highland scenery, but one of his most 
admired Avorks is a vicAv of Goristantinople and the 
Golden Horn (1889). As favourites .among iiis 
numerous pictures may be mentioned ‘ The Van- 

g uard,’ ‘Tlie Lady of the Woods/ ‘The Three 
rr.aces,’ and ‘Out in the Cold.’ 

Madasascar, the third large.At island in the 
Avorld, is situated to the SE. of Africa, and is about 
four times as large as England and Wales ; length, 
995 miles ; gre.atest breadth, 360 miles ; area, 
228,000 sq. m. Madagascar was frequently visited 
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l»y EuropeanH Kince fclu' bejjiiming of the 16th cen- 
tury, and the coasts were carefully surveyed hy 
Caf»tain Owen, Jl.N., hi 1823-25; Imt for loiif,^ 
there was no accuivito knowled^^e of the interior. 
But between IHdo and 1870 Gvandidier explored 
the isliuid anil ero.sseil it in several directions. 
Niimercms journeys were made hy meiiibers of tlie 
London Missionary Society aiul other missions ; 
and since the French conquest in 1895 the j^reater 
part, of tlie island has been carefully mapped by 
hVencli officers, and maps is.sued in various scales. 

Madaf^ascar consists of an elevatc<l interior 
region, from 3000 to 5000 feet above the sea, and a 
comparatively level country surronndin;* the higli 
land, not much exceeding 600 feet in altitude, and 
most extensive on the west and south, althouj^Ii 
there are lofty mountains extendinj^ to the south- 
(iastern extremity of the island. The lirst of these 
^reat divisions is composed chielly of IVimary 
(xrneiss and other crystalline) rocks, with enoimons 
(luantities of red clay -like earth, cori.sistin^^ of 
decomposed gneiss. It is a mountainons region, 
tiiere l)eing very little level ground except in the 
river- valleys, and some (‘xtensive and fertile rice- 
plaiiis, the dried up beds of ancient lakes. 'Phis 
interior liighland comprises m*arly half the total 
area of the island, and, although central, lies more 
bo the north and ('ii.st, the watmshed running down 
the eastern sid<! of the island at no great distance 
from the coast. From this uppew region ns.-s 
the inouiitain-ma.ss of Ankaratra (nearly 900U feet 
ahove sea level ), [)rohahly an ancient volcano. The 
lower nigions of Madagascar are fertile and well 
wooded, especially on tin* eastern side of the i.sland, 
though a large district in the south-west is harnm. 
Tlie western side consists of Secondary strata of 
the Cretaceous and Jurassic piiriods, and lunc tlie 
extensive plains are broken up by three jwominent 
lines of mountain running north and south. Fiom 
tlie south-oa'H, to tlie north-west and north several 
extensive groiins of extimd volcanic craters liave 
been traced. Thi'se are very uumeroua near Lake 
Iti'isy, and also in tlie Bhtafo di.strict, 50 miles 
farther soul h. There are Imt springs in many parts 
of the island. The cliief rivers How west ami norlh- 
wesb, and there are many lino hays and harhonrs 
on the north- w(!st coast. The largest lake is the 
Alaotvii, in the Antsihiniaka province, and a chain 
of lagoons (wtends for about ,'100 miles along tlie 
east coast, soutli of Tamatave, iiee<ling only alxuit 
30 miles of canal t.o connect them all into a continu- 
ous waterway ; this has heen jiartly done since the 
French conquest. A motor ear .service is maintained 
on several of the main routes, .and there is postal 
and telegraphic communication throughout the 
island. 

All round tlie island is a nearly unbroken belt 
of forest, from 10 to 40 miles acros.s, largely <le- 
veloped in the nortii east, hut more thin and .scat- 
tered on the wi'storn side of the island. 'Phe llora 
of Madagascar is very rich and varied, and contains 
m^iny trees pnxlucing valuable timber. Amongst 
the most characteristic form.s of vegetation are the 
Travellers Tree {liaiwuftln nutdagasairicnsis)^ the 
Itofia Palm {linjihia ruMa], the 'Lace- loaf (Onei- 
randra fiinestralis), the Beef- wood 'JVee {Casnariua 
cfimsctlfolia), .several species of jiandaiius ami bam- 
boo, and numerous peculiar orchids and ferns. 
Tiiree-fourths of the species and one-sixth of the 
genera of the plants are endemic to Madaga.scar, 
sljowing (be, sides other facts to the same effect) 
that the island is of very great antiquity. About 
4100 indigenous , species are now kiufwn in Mada- 
gascar, and there is one natural order, Clibenacese, 
with twenty-four species, confined to the island. 

_ The fauna of Madagascar contains several excep- 
tional and ancient forms of life, comprising many 
species and even genera known nowhere else ; but, 


considering its proximity to Africa, the country is 
markedly deficient in the larger carnivora ana in 
ungulate animals It is .specially the home of the 
lemurs, there lioing about 41) .specie.s and well- 
marked varieties, as well as tiie allied and very 
curious Aye-aye ((j.v., Cheiromyti viadagascarioi- 
sis). Madaga-scar is also the chief habitat of the 
chamadeons, and especially of those species with 
curious proces.ses on the head, about half of all the 
known species in the world (50) being found in the 
island. Aliout 260 species of birds are found in 
Madagascar, and of the 150 land birds 35 genera 
and 129 species are peculiar to it, many of thoiii 
being unlike any other living forms ami of remote 
aflinities. Tiie remains, in a sub fossil state, of 
large struthious birds, belonging to 7 or 8 species 
ami 2 genera, .i'Ejn/ornis and Mullerornis, liave 
been found in the interior and in several places all 
round the .southern coast. Of these, the largest, 
.‘K. mgp.ns, was about 10 feet liigh, ami its egg is 
the largest known ( 14 in, x 11 in.). Fos.sil remains 
of gigantic tortoisiis have .also been discovered, ns 
well as those of two, if not three, species of extinct 
hippopotami, but smaller than those now living in 
South Africa ; also relics of great rails, geese, and 
other waterfowl ; of ape like lemiirs, connecling 
the lemurs and the monkeys ; of slender-legged 
zebu oxen ; of large, slemler-suouted gavials ; and 
of huge lizards, 00 to 70 hs't ionj.;, of the genus 
BothriospondylnSf also of the genera Ttlanosavrns 
and Mc()(d()S(tnrHs. 

'I'lie Malagasy jx'onle appear to lx* mainl\ derived 
from the Mahi> o-l’oiynesian slock, witli wiiieli they 
have numerous affniitii's ; but tlu'y have many 
points of connection with the Melanesian tribes, 
Iroiii whicli the darker element in the inhabitants 
of Madaga.scar is probably derived. There i.s also 
an Arab element both on the north-west ami south- 
east coasts. An earlier race called Vazimba was 
driven out. of the central jirovinces by the llova, a.iid 
their descendants are still found in one part of the 
W'«‘st coast. The llova, the most advanced, civilised, 
ami intelligent Malagasy tribe, inliabitiiig Llie cen- 
tral province of Imeiina, ami, since the lx*ginniiig 
of the lUtli century, the dominant race, are nntbably 
the latest immigrants ami the purest Malayan in 
origin. Otluw important tribes are tlie liiitsih'io 
(southern central), Bhra (farther south-west), 
'I’anala (south-east forest), BtHsimishraka (east 
coast), Silianaka (north-east central ), and Shkabiva 
(along the entire west coast). All the coast peoples 
appear to he closely connected with eacli other in 
langnage ; imt although there are many dialectic 
difference.s, the. language of the wdiole country is 
suhstantially one, and is ev idently nearly allied to 
tlioso of the Malayan and Melanesian Islands. The 
population of Madaga.scar is about .3,500,000. 

The Malagasy, not having had their language 
reduced to a written form until the early part of the 
19tli century, liave no ancient literature; hut their 
numerous proverbs, songs, In hies, and folk tales, 
and tlieir oratorical abilitii's, as well as the copious- 
ne.ss of their language, give ample proof of their 
intellectual aeutene.ss. In their lieatnen state they 
were very immoral and untruthful, aiid cruel in Avar; 
hut they are also courageous, affectionate, and firm 
in friendship, kind to their children and their aged 
and sick relatives, oheilient to the law and loyal, 
very courteous and polite, and most liospitalile. 
While retaining some traditions of a Sujireme 
Being, they practiseil (and, except in the imire 
enlightened parts of the central provinces, .still 
practise) a kind of feticliism, together Avith divina- 
tion, curious ordeals, ami ancestor-Avorsliip, 

The capital, Antananarivo, is situated centrally 
in the island, but nearer the eastern side. It lias a 

a ulation of about 70,000, and contains many large 
handsome buildings, including the royal palaces, 
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the French Residency, government offices, seven 
stone churches, including the Anglican and Roiiian 
Catholic cathedrals, as veil as niany others of brick 
belonging to the English and French Protestant,, 
the Lutheran and R.C., missions, several colleges 
and high schools, hospitals and disjiensaries, an 
observatory, court of justice, mission priiiting- 

i iresses, &c. The chief ports are I’amatave iind 
dhnanjhra, on the east coast; Majunga, on the 
north-west; and Tulear, on the south-west coast. 
Di6go- Suarez, at the extreme north, and Fianuran- 
tsoa in BetsiR‘ 0 , are also important places. I 

The ])rincipal exports ( averaging in value before 1 
the Creat from £800,000 to £900,000 annually ) 
of Madagas(!ar are cattle, hides, wax, india-rubber, 
rafia bast, libre liats, and graphite, also ebony and 
other valuabh; woocls ; coffee, sugar, and vanilla 
are cultivated by Europeans, and ostrich-farming 
has be(*n commenced. The chief imports, greatly 
varying in amount of late years, are cotton 
goods, metal-ware, crocherv, coal, and rum. I'he 
piincipal trade is from the eastern ports to 
Mauritius and Ttennion, and there is also now an 
increasing trade from the western side of the 
island with South Afiica. 'I'he soil of tin' coast 
j)lains, especially of the eastern side, is fiMtilc, and 
could supply Iarg(' (quantities of all tropi(;al jnoduc- 
tions Iron is abundant, esj)ecially as magnetite, 
also as h.'ematitc and bog-iron ore ; tin; Malagas}' 
ai'c skilful in the smelting and working of this as 
well as other metals. Co])per exists in .some quan- 
tity in ccri-ain disti ict-s, ami then? also tijj is said to 
he found, (hilena is found abundantly near Mount 
Ankaratra, and from this lead is obtaimal, and 
silver lias been extracted from it. (told of excellent 
qnality has betm found in many parts of the interim, 
and forms about a t hird in value of the total exports. 
In the south-west of the island mineral oil aiKi coal 
hav(' also been latel.^' discovered, and are now being 
woiked. Other mineral products are sulphur, anti- 
mony, zinc, grajihite, kaolin clay, slate, lignite, and 
garnets. Since the Erench comquest in 1895 carriage 
roads have iieen constructed in numerous directions 
in the interior, so as to connect together the chief 
towns and ports ; and a railway connects Tama- 
tave with Anlaniinar'ivo. Tbi.s is now Ixdng ex- 
tended north and south of the capital. There is 
no lack of manual skill among the people, who 
excel in weaving, in stiaw-work, .and in earjientrv, 
as well as in the working of gold and silver ami 
other metals. 

Madag.ascar was known to the early (Ireek geo- 
grai)hers Ftolciiqy and Arrian under the name of 
Menxthids ; ami the island was certainly known to 
and visited hy Arab merchants at least a thousand 
years ago, and .settlements were formed hy them, 
as well as by Indian tradens, in very early times; 
indeed, tlie Arabs have left indelible tr;ice.s of their 
iniluonce upon the language, civilisation, and sujk'j - 
stitions of the Mahagasy. Mad.agascar avus first 
mentioned by Marco I’olo as Madcigasnir or 
Magastnr ; but the first European to discover the 
island was the Iku’tnguese Dmgo Diaz in 1500. To 
the I ‘ortngue.se was owing the name hy which 
Madagascar Avas long known in European maps. 
Sad LuKreiu^u, hut they made no permanent colony 
there. The l^ntch formed settlements for a short 
time ; and the French made persistent efforts for 
nearly two centuries to maiutaiii posts on the east 
coast, but Avitliout any permanent success. Rut 
they retained tlie little island of 8te Marie (east 
coast) ; in 1840 they obtained the island of N^sihe 
(nortli-Avest coast) ; and in 188.3 tj^ey Avent to Avar 
Avith the Malagasy, hostilities heing carried on in 
a desultory fashion for about two and a half years. 
Eventually a treaty av»is concluded hy Avhicb the 
Ray of Diego -Suarez, ‘at the extreme north of 
Madagascar, Avas ceded to France, togetlier with 


the rRdjt to place a Re.sident and officers at the 
c.anitaT, and other oflicials at various ports and 
other place.s. In 1894 further demands were made 
hy the Fiench government upon that of Madagas- 
car, hut as the,se AA'ero not ac(5eded to, an expedi- 
tionary force Avas sent to enforce the claims of 
France. This force landed on the NW. coast early 
in 1895; hut owing to the nece.ssity for construct- 
ing a road, it w.as not until the 30th of Scptemlxu- 
that the Hying colmnn reached the capital, bom- 
barded it, and entenxl the city. The qu(*,en Avas 
allowed to letain soniewliat of her dignity under 
the prot(!ctoi ate ; hut the rehellion of the folloAV- 
ing year led to tin? country hecoming a colony of 
France. Queen Ranav.\lona III. (horn 1862, suc- 
ceeded in 1883, died 1917) Avas in 1897 sent to 
live in Algeria. The Avhole island avhs gradually 
brought under French authority by (icnernl (lal- 
licrii, governor -general and comniaiulc.r- in-chief 
( 1896-1905). 

LT]> to tlie middle of tb(‘ I7l b century Madagascar 
Avas divided into a number of independent chief- 
taincies; about that tinu;, liowcvei, the Avar-like 
Sakal.\va made tbemsolves masters of the Avestern 
lialf of the island, as Avell as of several interior pro- 
vincivs. Rut iu the early part of the 19tb cent ury 
tin? llov.a, led by two imorgetic chiefs, Amliianim- 
p(miimerina and bis son Radiim.a J., tlircAV off the 
Sak.alava yoke, and, with the aid of English aims 
and discipline, made them, selves virtually kings of 
Madaga,scai. Th(‘y conquered tlie eastern, north- 
wi'sicrn, and central provinces ; but the Hova 
authority Avas only nominal in many parts of the 
island, Radama abolished the expoit slave-trade*, 
.and encouraged English missionaries. From 1820 
they reduced the language to Aviiling, gaAe the 
people the beginnings of a liteiatiire, opened 
.schools, founded chiirchtis, and int.ioduc.ed many 
of the arts of civilis(;d life. Rut the aece.ssion of 
(tbieeii Riinavalona I. in 1828 gradually led to le- 
pressive me.asures ; the missionaries weit* obliged to 
leave in 1835 and 18.36, and in a severe persecution 
iinmhers of the native Christians peiished; and 
iMiropeans were excluded from the island, 'i'he 
<jm*en’s decea.se in 1861 jiut an end to this jx'i iod 
of tenor, ami Madagascar Avas reopened to Fnro- 
jieaiis at the accession of her son Radiumi 11. 
Owing to the young king’s follies and to intrigues 
with for(‘igner,s, he was put to (U?ath in 1863, .and 
his Avife Ra.soh(*rina placed on the throne. Dining 
hei reign (1863-68) steady advances were inadi?, 
and treaties of commerce concluded with England, 
France, and America. Queen R.^naviilona II., Avho 
succeeded Queen Rasoheriua, her husband the prime- 
minister, and many of the nobles were baptised ; 
and after the burning of the royal idoLs in 1869 
almo.st the Avhole popul.ation of the central provinces 
of Im^rina and Retsileo jnit themselves under 
instruction. In 1879 all the African slaves in the 
country Avere set fiee. Since 1896 the French 
Protestants h.avc taken jiart in mission Avork. 
There arc 2700 Protestant Christian congregations 
and some 400 .schools, with 24, (XX) .scholars and 
360,000 adherents. Df the Roman Catholic mission, 
the numbers probably amount to about a fourth 
of the Protestants, of Avhom above three-fourtlis 
belong to the London Missionary and the Paris 
Societies, the otbeis to the Friends, the NorAV(?giHn 
Lutheran, two American Lutheran, and the English 
Anglican missions. Several colleges and training 
institutions, as well as hospitals and dispensaries 
ami leper asylums, have long been established in 
the country ; and the mission presses issue 2(X),(XK) 
copies annually of A^arious publications. 

See Flacourfc’fl Histoire d-e Madagattcar ( 1661 ) ; Hiatorg 
of Madagascar ( 1838 ), 2'hree Visits to Madagascar ( 1 858 ), 
and The Martyr Church (1870), all by W. F.llis (q.v.) ; 
Madagascar and its People (1870), The Great African 
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Island (1880), Maduijascar before the Conquest (1890), 
A Naturalist in Madagascar (1915), and Fifty Years tv 
Madagascar ( 1924 ), all by J. Sibroe ; Grandidier’a Histotre 
physique, natunile, cl politique de Madagascar (forty 4t<) 
vois., 1876 et seq.) ; Oiude dc Vlvimigrant d Madagascar 
(4 vols, 1900) ; otiier French books by Blanchard (1875), 
Kontier (1896), and Catat (1890); and in English by 
Mullens (1876), Shaw (1886), Griffith (1920), and Kidgwell 
(1J^21 ), Oliver (1886), and Cousins (1896). 

Hlad-applc, a name Kometimes piven to the 
Apjde of Sodom (q.v.), to the jiroduce of the Egg- 
plant (q.v,), and to a kind of Galls (q.v.). 

Hlacldalena^ I^A, a strongly fortifnid island, 
with a town of the same nainc,, north of Sardiniu. 
Wit h the neighbouring islan<iB of Caprera, <Src., it 
fonns an Italian naval station. 

Maddalo'ni, a city of Italy, 17 miles by rail 
NNE. of Nai>los; pop. 2:1,000. 

madden^ Sin FnKDEnicK, an eminent English 
antiquary, born in Portsmouth in 1801, emjiloyed 
in th(! British IMuseum first as assisfant-keejHM-, 
from 18.37 as keener, in tlie denaitmenf of MSS. 
He was knighteo in 1832, nrnl gazetted as one 
of the gentlemen of the juivy chamber. In I860 
he retired from his oflicc* in the British Museum, 
and he died in T,ondon, 8(h March 1873. Madden 
e<lited many woiks of literary or historical interest. 
As .an editor he shows a rare combination of pio- 
found scholarshi]) and temi)eiate caution. His 
original writings are found in the pages of the 
Arrhiroloyia and Collectanea 2'o2wgra2)hica. 

niadder {linhia), a mmus of plants of the 
natural order llubiacete. a’lie. Kj)ecies aie found in 
tlie tropical and warmer temj)erate parts of both 
the Old and New Worlds, and from early times till 
recently were im])ortant for the colouring mattei of 
their roots, especially for <lyeing Turkey-red. The 
most important is tlie Common Madder or Dyer's 
Madder {li. tinrtorum), a native probably of* tlie 
south of Europe as well as of Asia. Itis ajiercnnial, 
with weak sterns and whorls of four to si.v elliptic or 
lanceolate glossy leaves, the stem ami Icavijs rough 
with sharp juicklcs, small greenish -yellow llowers, 
and black fruit. Mun joot, or Indkan Madder [21. 
cordtfulia ), ranks next to it in imjiortancc. 11. 2 >erc- 
grina, found in the south west of England, and 
called ^^'ild Madder, is very similar to if. tniciontni. 
Since the discovery of artificial Alizuiin (q.v.) the 
commercial imjtortance of madder has lapidly 
decreased (sise Dveink)- 

Ulndcirily the largest of a small grouj) of islands 
in the North Atlantic Ocean, olf the north w<*st 
coast of Africa, from the nearest jioirit of whicli it 
is 390 inihis distant, in 32^' 40' N. lat., 17“ W. long. 
It lies 1164 miles SW. of the Lizard, and 5.3.6 miles 
SW. of Lisbon, and is within four days’ sail of 
Plymouth, and six of Liver])ool. The otlier islands 
of the group an; Forto Santo, 23 miles to tlie NE., 
with a poimlaiiou of about 4(X)0, where Oolumhus 
lived for a time hefoie he touched at Funchal ; 
and the Desertas, 11 miles SE., three uninhahilod 
islands consisting of Deserla Grande, Bngio, and 
Ilhoo Chao. Madeira (Portuguese ‘timhei,’ the 
island having once Ixicn well wooded) was unin- 
liahited wlieii discovered in the 1 4th eenlnry, and 
was first settled in 1419. It is 38 miles long hy 
12 to 15 wide, and along with the other islands 
of the group is treated as an iiitegial juo- 
vince of Portugal, entitled to send lejuesenla- 
tives to the Outes at Idshon. It was occu]>ied hy 
British troops in 1801 for a few ntonths, and again 
from 1807 to 1814. It is traversed hj^ a mountain- 
chain running east and west, M'ith deeji ravines 
hetweeii the lateral ridges, the most notable of 
which is the ‘Graml Curral,’ with a depth of moie 
than 2000 feet. The islands are of volcanic origin. 


and are the Mimmits of lofty mountains, rising in 
Pico Ruivo to 6059 feet, in Tories Peaks to 6000, 
Pico Arrieiio to 5895, and in many otlievs to 4000 
and 6(XX) feet. Slight eartlHjnakes occasionally 
occur. In the south the brooks arc dry in summer, 
and the country is treeless and arid ; the north 
side is more luxuriant and fertile, with wider areas 
! of cultivated ground ; in the noi th west arc. un- 
dulating grassy plains. Tlie coasts arc steep and 
precipitous, the only harbour hoiiig th.at of Funchal 
(q.v.). Pop. of jiro’vince (1920) 179,002. 

The clouds, which arc attracted by the moun- 
tains, yield plenty of moisture, and the climate is 
reniarkahlo for its constancy, though [uoliahly too 
relaxing for those in p(;rfect health and accus- 
tomed to a tenqierate climate. The thermometer 
at Funchal shows a mean temperature of OP F. 
At the coldest .season the thermometer occasion- 
ally registers a minimum of 50" F. In the hol iest 
(lays of summer it seldom rises ah()^’e 80", while 90" 
is exceptional. The prevailing wind duiing nine 
months of the year is north-east. The average 
r.ainfall is 29 inches, and the average numher of 
days on which rain falls in heavy shoAvers is 70, 
but there are few leally wet (fays. The tem- 
perate and constant warmth of its climate has 
made it a favourite resort for invalids aUc'cted by 
mlmonary disease. Tlie only land rcTitile is the 
izard, and Maileira has no indigenous mammalia, 
though the ordinary domestic animals, together 
with rabbits, rats, and mice, have been introduced 
by the Portuguese. The fruits and giains of 
Europe are cultivated on the loAver levels; the 
])roductH include wheat, barli^y, Indian corn, the 
jiolato, oranges, lemons, guava's, mangos, ligs, and 
tiananas. Travellers jiraise the goldmi splendour 
of the wide exjianses of gorse and hroom in hlos- 
som, and of the mar\ellous masses of colour, 
pink, mauve, and brick-dust red of the flora of the 
island. 

Wine is the chief export, .several kinds heing 
produced in the island. That known in Euiope as 
Aladoiia, a wine of strong body and line Ixmqiiet, 
is made of .a mixtuie ot black and white giapes. 
'File vines were nearly (*x terminated in 1852 and 
succeeding yours by oidium, hut. weie soon re- 
planted ; ami oidium and the phylloxera have since 
tie.en kept in check, so that a had vintage, has been 
almost unknown from that time. Sugar- can es 
brought from Demerara and the Gaiiary Islands 
are tlourishing. 

The inhahitants are of mixed Poitnguese, 
Mixirlsh, and Negro descent ; lln'y are of vigorous 
frame, lively, and industrions, economical and 
simple in their habits. 'I'here is nincli emigration, 
chielly to the United State, s and Brazil. Madeira 
long .suffered from the absence of i-oads, the only 
.six miles of macadamised roadway heing that 
between Fuuclial and Camara do Lobos, a tisliing- 
village. Loads are cairied on the head by 
matives, and hammocks and sledges drawn by buL 
locks are used for the tracks, wTiile small sledges 
assist travellers down tlie mountains sometimes. 
But roads have been made and motor-cars are 
supjdanting bullocks. The ex]»ort of fruit and 
vegetables is on the inci ease ; and as irrigation has 
been introduced with great advantage, Madeira 
becomes more and niore the market-garden of 
London. Tlie trade is chiefly with Great Biitain. 

See works by Brown, Biddle, Stanford (1909), Ifbebel 
(1909), and Lethbridge (1924). 

IHadeira, the great affluent of the Amazon, 
has its origin ip the confluence of the Mamor6 
and Guapor6 (q.v.), at ahout 12° S. lat., the 
Beni (q.v.) ioining 110 miles lower down. The 
river then f\ow8 north-east to the Amazon, its 
drainage hasin ernhracirig some 425,(100 sq. ni. 
From its mouth to its first falls the distance is 
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678 miles ; above this point navigation is broken 
by a series of twenty-two falls, rapids, and cataracts 
for a distance of 210 miles. In 1873-75 the attempt 
to construct a railway to pass these, and so provide 
an outlet by the Amazon for the products '^f 
Bolivia, was defeated by the appalling mortality 
amongst the workers caused bv fever. When in 
1905 a new attempt was made, the fever was gradu- 
ally conquered by modern science, doctors, and 
hospitals, and a line now runs from the frontier 
to near Silo Antonio. 

madcleilie, La, gives its name to the Magda- 
lenian (late Paleolithic) culture. See Anthro- 

POI-OOY. 

niddhava is an appellation of tlie Hindu god 
Vishnu (q.v.).— Madhava Acharya was a 14th- 
centnry Hindu author, who wrote on the more 
ancient Hindu learning. And see Sindhia. 

lUadi.SOn, (l ) the capital of Wisconsin, founded 
in IH.'JG, is situated on an isthmus between Ijakes 
Mcndota and Monona, 82 miles W. of Milwaukee, 
at the junction of several railways. It contains 
tlie state canitol, university of Wisconsin (founded 
in 1849), and lunatic asylum, and has manufactures 
of fanning inij)loments, machinery, &c. Pop. 
(1SS5) 12,064; (1910) 25,531; (1920) 38,378.— (2) 
(h»})ital of .Telteison co\inty, Indiana, on the Ohio 
Kiver, 86 miles by rail SSE. of Indianapolis. It 
has boiler and engine woiks, steamboat - y aids, 
and majiufactories of furniture. Pop. 70(K). 

iHadij^on* James, fourth president of the 
‘United States, was born at Port ('onway, Virginia, 
March 16, 1751, giadiiated at Princeton in 1772, 
and studied law. In 1776 he was a member of the 
Virginia Convention, and took a useful part in 
diawing up the state constitution. His life from 
this time was devoted to politics, and he became 
one of the most eminent, accomplished, and 
respected of American statesmen. In 1780 he w'as 
elc(d;ed to the Continental congress, and in 1784 to 
the legislature of Virginia, in which he w'as chieliy 
instrumental in securing the recognition of the 
right to religious liberty. But at this period 
anarcliy was threatening t\ie young republic, wbicli 
hitherto had been but a loose confederation of 
states. Congress was a deliberative body merely ; 
its members represented states only, and its powera 
were practically confined to that of giving advice. 
Madison was active in bringing about the Conven- 
tion of 1787, wliicb framed tlie Federal constitution. 
There he acted with Jay and Hamilton, and with 
them wrote the Fcdcndint. He was the chief 
author of the ‘Virginia jilan,’ which even went 
some way towards disregarding state rights. He 
also suggested the important compromise under 
which, whether in apportioning taxation or repre- 
sentation, slaves were to be regarded as population 
and not chattels, but five were reckoned as three 
persons -the so-called ‘three-fifths rule,’ which 
secured the adoption of the constitution by South 
Carolina and the other slave-holding states. A 
month’s discussion and all Madison’s arguments 
were necessary before the Virginia Convention was 
brought to ratify the constitution, and that only 
by 89 votes to 79. Ma<li8on was elected to the 
first national congress. He had done as much as 
any man, perhaps, to secure the adoption of the 
oonstitution, but he now showed himself anxious to 
limfb the powers of the central government to the 
strict letter of tlieir commission therein contained. 
He opposed the financial policy of Hamilton, and 
became a leader of the Republican or Jeffersonian 
party. In 1801, Jefferson having been elected presi- 
dent, Madison wa.s made secreUry of state, which 
post he held during the eight years of Jefferson’s 
administration. In 1809 he was elected president. 
The European wars of that period, with their 


blockades and orders in council, were destructive of 
American commerce, and ultimately brought on a 
war with England, which was declared in 1812, and 
continued for two years, at an enormous cost of life 
and treasure. In 1817, at the close of his second 
term, Madison retired to his seat at Montpelier, 
Virginia, where he died, 28th June 1836. Modest 
and reserved, courteous and kindly, he is a pleas- 
ant as well as an important figure in American 
history. ^ He was not a brilliant man, but he was a 
statesman of eminent ability and purity of charac- 
ter. See the Lives by Rives ( Boston, 3 vols. 1859- 
68) and Gay ( ‘ American Statesmen ’ series, 1884). 

Aladisoil IJliiyersity, now Colgate Uni- 
versity, is at Hamilton, N.Y. 

Madness. See Insanity. 


Madoc. son of Owen Gwynnedd, a Welsh 
prince, is believed by his countryTuen to have dis- 
covered AmcM'iea about 300 years before Columbus. 
Compelled, it is said, by civil stiife, to aliandon his 
native land, lie sailed westward in 1170 with a 
small fleet, and, after a voyage of several weidvs, 
reached a country whoso iinxluctions and inhabit- 
ants were quite unlike those of Eui()])e. Here lie 
lived for a Jong time ; then, returning to Walos, be 
gave an account of the new land that he had dis- 
covored, e(|uij)ped another fleet, set sail again, and 
was never more beard of. The story will be found 
in Lloyd and Powell’s Ilustoric of Cainhria ( 1584) ; 
but s(‘(* the essay by Thomas Slenbens written in 
1858 for the Eisteddfod, and ])nblislied in 1893. 
There is no fonmlation for this Welsh tradition ; 
even if there were, the Northmen have a prior 
claim to the dEeoviny of America, for it is beyond 
doubt that Greenland and tlus American niainland 
wore \isited by them at a much earlier period 
(see ViNLAND). ('iitlin in his Letters on the, North 
Amenean Indians (1841) hazardously describes the 
Tuscaroras as a mixed race, descemlen from Madne’s 
Welshmen and the aborigines. Southey chos(‘ the 
story of Madoc as the subject of one of his e]»ics. 

Madonna, an Italian word moaning ‘My Lady,’ 
used as the generic title for works of art, generally 
j)aintings, representing the \’ii’gin, or the Virgin 
with the Infant Christ. Legend credits St Luke 
Avith having painted the first Madonna, a portrait 
pul oil the canvas from life, and with having carved 
the image of the Virgin in the Santa Casa at Loreto. 
After the Council of Ephesus (431 ), images of the 
Virgin with the Saviour in her arms became the 
recognised symbols of the orthodox faith. But the 
iconoclastic fury fomented by Leo 111., the Isamian, 
entailed the destruction of many of those early 
Madonnas. Tlie oldest represent ations of the V irgin 
that survive are those which liave been found in the 
catacombs, accoinnanying the tombs of the (virly 
Christians. CiniaWe'was the first to put natural 
life into the dead and angular designs of the 
Byzantine artists, and with him began that wonder- 
fully uroductive and brilliant period of Italian art 
the all-dominant theme of which was the Madonna, 
that culiniiiated in the glorious works of Raphael — 
the Sistine Madonna, the Madonna della Sedia, &c. 
These Italian artists handed on the cult to the Ger- 
man masters, avIjo not only executed more realistic, 
more human pictures of the Virgin, but carved her 
effigy in wood. Amongst so many artists it is not 
surnrising to find the subject treated in diverse styles 
ana manners. To quote Mrs Jameson {Legends of 
the Madonna, new ed. 1890): ‘Tims we have the 
stern, awful quietude of the old mosaics ; the hard 
lifelessness oi the degenerate Greek ; the pensive 
sentiment of the Siena and the stately elegance of 
the Florentine Madonnas ; the intellectual Milanese, 
Avith their large foreheads and thoughtful eyes ; 
the tender, refined mysticism of the Umbrian ; 
the sumptuous loveliness of the Venetian; the 
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quaint characttMislic of the early German, bo 
stamped witli tlieir nationality . . . the intense 
lifelike feelin^^' of the Spanisli ; the prosaic, por- 
trait-like nature of the Flemish schools ; and soon.’ 
The title Madonna is not used with rij^id con- 
sistency : it is also applied to representations of 
the Annunciation, Nativity, Atloration of the 
Maf'i, Flight into Egypt, Holy Family, and all 
tlie 8(!v<*ral scenes and incidents in whicli the 
Virgin Mary personally figures. She is often 
represented too in certain specific cluaracters with 
appr()])riate epithets, as La Vergine CJloriosa (with 
desus), (Jur Lady of Sorrow, Queen of Heaven, 
Ac. Entile series exist depicting the events of her 
life, jiainted by ])ainters like Giotto, Oicngna, Alliert 
Duier, and Luini. Two common seiies are the 
Seven Joys and the Seven Sorrows of the Virgin. 

Besides Mrs Jameson’s hook, see works hy Itoliault de 
Fleury (1^78), A. Schultz (1H79), Erkl (IHKJ), Von 
tSchreihcrshofen (ISHG), for the middle ages {1K79) ; Fah, 
for the ohler Oerman schools ( 1884) ; and Liell, for the 
catacoml) pictures ( 181)0). 

HISHlras City (called by the natives C%en- 
7iHp<itnatn) is situated on the Coiomandel Coast 
in 13° 4' N. lat. and 80° 17' E. hnig., and is tlie 
ca|iital of Idie presidency of the same name. Origin- 
ally it consisted of a nnnihei of separate villages, 
which aie now united into a single municipality. 
Th(‘ roadstead, iu whicii till quite lecently all shijis 
had to lie, is very miudi exposed, and ou the approach 
of a cyclone all ves.sels put out to sea. A pier 
was (-rcctcd in ]srA)-6‘J. A harbour l»egun in 
1870 was seriously damaged in 1881, and improve- 
mciits continued to be made in the 20th cen- 
tury, hut it is questionable whether it will ever 
he safe for ships to remain in it during a heavy 
storm. It already, however, greatly facilitates the 
landing of cargo during rough weather, and 
[lassengers have no longer to cross the surf in going 
to or coming from Hteaniers. A marked feature of 
this part of the coast is the heavy surf wliicli lolls 
in, even in comparatively calm weather. In ordinary 
weather the surf breaks about 300 feet from the 
shore,, and the vvave is of no great height ; hut in 
stormy weather there are two lines of surf, the 
outer one being some 1000 feet from the shore with a 
wave of 12 to 14 feet high. The ordinary surf can 
be crossed with safety hy the native tnassitlah 
boats, w hich are formed of [)IankH .sown together 
with string, hut no boat can live thiough tlie surf 
in a cy(don<!. Tlie port is liable to be visited by 
thc.se storms at two seasons — towards the eml of 
May and beginning of .June, when the south-west 
monsoon sets in, and in October, November, and 
tlie early part of December, during the jirevalence of 
the north-east monsoon, ( ’yclones are rare at other 
times. The climate of Madras may be desciiheil 
as Jiot and moderately dry. The annual rainfall 
averages 41) inclu's, falling on ninety-five da>h, 
hut during the seventy four years ending with 1881) 
it varied from 88^ inches in 1827 to 18^ inches in 
1832. The mean temperature for the year is 83° F., 
varying from 70° in December and January to 88° 
in June. During the hot months the temperature 
frequently rises above 100°, hut i\\Q meayi maxbmmi 
in no month exceeds 1)})°. The mean annual range 
is 48°. The highe.st temperature recorded in the 
tw^enty-seveii years ending with 1889 w'as 112*9° and 
the low'est 57*0°. The heat of the hot season is 
l^reatly modified by a sea-breeze, wdiich often sets 
in soon after noon and blows till sunset. On the 
whole the climate is a healthy one. 

On the .shore, midwniy between the north and 
south extremities of the town, is Fort St George, 
the original settlement. This fort (built nw) 
still contains the council chamber, a number 
of government offices, and barracks for the Euro- 
pean tioops. North of the fort lies Black Town, 


or George Town, with most of the business offices 
and a crowded native population; south of it lies 
Triplicane, the chief Molmmmedan centie. Inland 
and to the extreme south lie the houses chiefly 
occupied by Europeans, most of which stand in 
large ‘compounds’ or parks, surrounded hy tiees. 
Though Madras cannot comj)ete with either Cal- 
cutta or Bombay iu the magnificence of its j)u]ilic 
buildings, it contains some that are worthy ol note. 
Amongst tliese may be mentioned Government 
House, the Clie])auk I’alace, the Senate House, St 
Andrew’s Kirk, St George’s Cathedral (containing 
a monument by Chantiey to Bishop Heber), the 
Ma<lras Club, the post and telegraph office, and 
tlie High Court buildings. Many of the build- 
ings are rendered speidally striking by the free 
use of polished chunam, made from shell lime. 
Madras University, founded in 1857, w'as oiiginally 
an examining body, the teaching being done by 
affiliated colleges throughout the jue.sideiiey. An 
act was pas.sed in 1923 reorganising the univeisily, 
.so tliat a teaching and residental university inigiit 
he estahlish<‘d at Madras. In addition to colleges 
for the study of arts, niedieine, and engineering, 
there are, in or near the city, a Scliool of Art, a 
C<dlcge of Agiiculture, a branch (,f tlie Boyal 
Asiatic Society, and a huge museum, containing, 
amongst other tilings, very valuable collections of 
Indian coins and of sculptured marbles from the 
Buddhist ‘tope’ at Amravati. Madras is the seat 
of the goveinmeiit and of the sujireme court. Fop. 
(1881 ) 40.5,848 ; ( 1021 ) 526,911, of whom 2944 were 
Euiopeans, 9000 Anglo-lndiaiis ( J^iuasiaiis), and 

53.000 Mohammedans, the rest being Hindus, The 
chief ai tides of expoit are cofiee, tea, cotton, grain, 
hides, indigo, oil-seeds, dye-stutls, sngai, and hoi ns. 
The average value of exports and inipoits foi five 
years previous to 1922 w'as about 1‘6,675,000 and 
£H,200,(XX) lespectively. For the laihvay connec- 
tion, see under the presidency below*. Tlu' Buck- 
ingham (Janal gives a waterway to the noitli and 
south jiarallel to the coast. 

MadrjIS Presidency, one of the administra- 
tive divisions of India, occupies the southern ])ait 
of the peninsula ; it is also known as the I’resideney 
of F’ort St George. It exteuds fium N. hit. 20° 18' 
on the east coast and lat. 14° on the west (‘oast 
to Cane Comorin in lat. 8° 4'. The total aiea, 
excluding the Madias states, is 142,260 sip m. ; 
pop. (1881) 30, 868,. 504 ; (1921) 4*2,318,9*25. Of 
the.se .some 3'7i millions are Hindu.s, about 

2.840.000 Mohammed.'UKs, and over 1,360,000 
(Jiristians. (The Madras states — Tiavancore, 
Cochin, Piidukkottai, and a few' small states — 
have an area of 10,096 sq. m., and a population of 
5,460,(M)0. ) For levenue jmrpose.s the luesidency 
is divided into twenty-seven distiicts. Tlie chief 
government officer in each district is the eolh'cloi-, 
wlio eontiols all departments except the judicial. 
The, jirincipal mountains belong to the two chains 
of the FJastern and Western Glults. The foinier 
liave an average height of 1500 feet, but rise in 
parts to 3000 or 4(X)0 feet; the latter have a con- 
siileiahly greater average height, Avith a number 
of peaks rising from 5000 to 8000 feet, and a few 
even higher. A considerable part of the presi- 
dency forms a tableland, together wdth the slate 
of Mysore, rising to a lieight of from ICKK) to 
3000 feet, A very notable geographical feature 
is tlie Pulglult Gap in the Western Gh.iisit 25 
miles wide, and only 1000 feet above sea-level. 
Through it passed the old trade-route between 
the Avest and east coast, now superseded by a 
raihvay, and timmgh it the south-west monsoon 
blows .strongly, bringing rain to a considerable 
area lying east of it. The Nilgiri Hills, on which 
at Ootacamniid is the summer seat of the govern- 
ment, may be looked on as the junction of the 
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Eastern and Western GhAts. There are also several 
important outlying spurs, of wliicli the Shevarovs 
in Salem, the Anamalais in Coimbatore, and tl)e 
Palnis in Madura aie the most noteworthy. The 
chief rivers are the Godavari, the Kistna, and the 
Kaveri, all rising in the Western GhAts, and cross- 
ing the peninstila in a south-easterly direction to the 
Bay of Bengal. Very extensive irrigation -works 
have been carried out in connection with each of 
these rivers, while minor irrigation works aie to he 
found in almost all parts of the presidency. There 
are about 4000 miles of railways. The Madras Kail- 
way ( 5 ft. 6 in. gauge ), with its terminus at Madras, 
crosses the coun try in two lines. The one pas.se.s in a 
south- westerly direction to ('alicut on the Malaliar 
coast, with branches to Matigalore, where it con- 
nects Avith the Mysore K.ailway, and to Metta- 
polliem, the station for the Ni'lgiris. The other 
cro.sses in a north-westerly dinjction to Kaichor, 
where it connects with the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway. At Guntakal it Tiiakes connection with 
the exb'usive system of the South Mahratta Kail- 
Avay. Tlu> Sou th 1 ndian Railway ( metre gauge ) runs 
south from Madras to Tinnevelli, with branches 
to Pondicherry, Nega])atarn, and Tuticorin ; a lim‘ 
from Trichino]»oly connects it with the Ma<lrRS Raii- 
way at Erode, and another branch from Chengal)>at 
connects it with the same railway at Arconum. 
There are good loads in most parts of the presi- 
dency. 

'Die climate diflers greatly in ditVerent parts. 
In the (lainatict the dry sea.son lasts from the 
middle of December till the end of June, there 
being often three or four months without any rain. 
Fiom June to (.Ictober thme are heavy showms, 
and from October to the middle of December the 
north-east monsoon brings copious rain. Over a 
great nart of the east coast strip the annual rainfall 
exceeds 40 inches ; hut in some jiarts inland it does 
not exceed 20 inches, and in many parts it falls 
below 80 incdies. 'Die mean annual temi>erature 
is about 82", and in many stations a maximum 
teni|)erature of ujtwards of 110“ is not uncommon. 
On the Malabar coast the rainfall is much heavier, 
ami comes Avith the south-west monsoon. The 
moisture-laden winds, being driven upwards by the 
lofty mountains, cool as they ascend, arnl pour 
down their siirnlus moisture on the strip of land 
between the hills and the sea. Thus, the fall from 
June to Octobm' is 119 inches at Mangalore, and 
182 inches at HonaAvar. The annual rainfall at 
Mangalore is 181 inches, and at Cochin 115 inches ; 
at the latter place 227 inches fell in 1882. This 
abundant rainfall leads to a most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion in 'rravancore and on the Avest coast. The 
mean temi)erature varies from 79" to 80", and 
t h(u-e are no great extremes. The climate of the 
hill-stations is not unlike that of England at its 
best. Frosts are not unknown, but are slight, and 
PI suinmer the temperature never rises very liigh. 
The climate of the Nilgiris has been described as 
‘ that of tJie English spring and summer Avithout 
Atlantic storms or the bitter east Avinds of March.’ 
Save, when the monsoon is at its height, it Avould 
be flitticult to imagine a finer climate. Rice is the 
chief crop groAvn throughout the jiresidencv, but 
several other cereals are largely cultivated. Pulse, 
ground-nut and other oil-seeds, indigo, and sugar- 
cane are of great importance in certain parts. 
C<^ton is grown over a wide area in the drier parts, 
and tobacco of excellent quality is produced in 
large quantities on islands in the Godavari, and in 
^rts of the Coimbatore and Madura districts. 
Trichinopol}’’ cigars and cheroots are increasingly 
exported. On the hills tea, coffee, and cinchona 
are successfully cultivated over wide areas. The 
manufacturing industry is represented by cotton, 
sugar, gunny bags, paper, ice, and tiles. ‘ Madras 


is not rich in minerals. Gold is found in many 
]iaris, but the Dharwar Rocks do not yield the 
productive results obtained in Mysore. lion of 
excellent quality abounds, but the Avant of fuel 
prevents any large development of the iron industry. 
Other minerals are magncNite, manganese, mica, 
an<l moiiazite. Diamonds have been louml, cliiefly 
in the Karnul district. The forests are noAv care- 
fully protected by the state, ami uie of great value, 
esjiecbally the teak forests. 

The first English settlement W’as made at 
Masulijiatam in 1611. In 1616 factories Avere 
established on the west coast at Caliimt and 
Cianganore. In 1628 the Masulipatani factory 
Avas transferred to Armagaon, 40 miles iioith of 
Pulicat, and this Avas the first place fortified by 
the English in India. In 1680 a settlement was 
obtained at Madras. Christian missions have 
made more ])i ogress in Madras limn in any other 
part of India. Of a total of 4,750,000 Christians 
in India in 1921, 2.800,000 Avere in Madras (includ- 
ing tlie Indian states of 'riavancoie, Cotdiin, and 
Pudukkottai) ; and of those about one half were 
Roman Catholics. In the Madras slates the 
Christians numbered more than 25 per cent, of the 
poimlatioii in 1921. * 

madras System. See Bell (Anduew). 
Madrepore. See Cokal. 

Madrid. the capital of Spain, is situated in the 
jnovince of the same name, in the ancient division 
of New Castile, on the left bank of the Manzanares, 
in 40" 24' N. lat. and 8" 25' \V. long., 880 miles by 
rail from Paris. It is Ibnilt on a tieeless, ill- 
watered plateau, 2410 feet above sea-level, ami was 
created capital by the arbitral y will of a sove- 
reign. 'Die Manzanares is ineiely a niountain- 
torrent falling into the Jarama, a tiibutary of 
the Tagus, useless for communication, and not 
even to be depended upon to supply the city with 
water, which is brought from the Cuadairania 
Mountains by an aqueduct 42 miles in length. 
'Die sole recommendation of Madiid a.s cajnlal is 
its central position in the Peninsula; it is nearly 
equidistant fiom the Atlantic and Mediter- 
r.uiean coasts and from the Pyrenean fuintior. 
Swept, during the Aviiiter inontlm, by the icy Avinds 
from the Bnow-cajq)ed mountains on the north, and 
exposed in suinmer to a burning sun, it has a 
climate Avhich, though dry and bright, sIioawh 
extieiue variations of tenipeiatuie (104" to 14° F. ). 
At the beginning of the 19th century the popula- 
tion Avas about 160,000; in 1860 it was 298,000; 
in 1870, 332,000; in 1910, 571,540; and in 1920. 
750,896. The town is being rapidly extended ; 
built on high ground, its streets slope* doAvn to the 
Manzanares on one side, and on the other to a 
deep fuiTow, iioaa' the Prado and the Castellana. 

Through the Latin and Arabic chroniclers 
Madrid can trace its existence as far back as t he 10th 
century, Avhen it Avas knoAvn as 3Jedivn Meujerit, 
a fortified post of some importance on the fiontier 
of the Moorish kingdom of Toledo. Fimt retaken 
by the Christians under Ramiro II. of Castile 
(939), it was not finally conquered till the reign 
of Alfonso VI. (1085). A list of its inhabitants, 
Castilian and Mozarab, apjiears in a cliarter of 
Toledo granted by Alfon.so Vi 11. in 1117. After 
this time the mention of it in documents is frequent. 
The part first inhabited was the hiyh ground where 
the royal palace now stands on the west of the 
city : here was the stronghold tliat first gave tlie 
place celebrity. As the Christian frontier was 
ushed farther southward, Madrid would probably 
ave again sunk into obscurity had it not been a 
favourite place of meeting for expeditions against 
the Moors, and temporary residence of the kings, 
who Avere attract e<l by tlie game sheltered in the 
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extensive forests, long since (lestroyefl, to the great 
detriment of the climate. The city received its fii-st 
charter in 1202, and the Cortes were first held in 
it by Ferdinand VI. (1309), and subsequently by 
Alfonso XI. and Henry III., the former of whom 
altered the cotislitution of the city, giving it twelve 
rcguiorcs and two alcaldes in })lace of the Sciior de 
Madrid, who had formerly been elected by nobles 
and (!ommons. John II. and Henry IV. granted 
additional privileges to the city. Isabel the Catho- 
lic ac<]uirea the city after a sharp struggle with the 

I mrtisans of her rival Dona Juana, and it now 
)ecanie a place of some imj)ortance owing to the 
more freipient ])resonce of the court. After the death 
of the CUitholic kings, the regent, Cardinal Cisneros, 
ruled Spain from Madrid, and, though the city em- 
braced the popular cause in the war of the Oomu- 
neros, it received such privileges from the Emperor 
Charles V. that its population rose rapidly from 3000 
to 6000 households ; during this reign it furnished 
a prison for Francis I. , king of France. When in 
1561 Madrid was declared capital of Spain by Philip 
II. it contained about 30,000 inhabitants. With the 
court came the great nobles, who built palaces, 
and innumerable fiiars, wdio established convents ; 
nevertheless till the middle of the 17th century 
the city presented a mean ap])earance, and most of 
the houses were only one story high, thus avoiding 
the obligation of lodging the numerous retinue of 
the kings. Philip IV. made some improvements, 
especially the laying <nit of the park of the Ihien 
Ketiro, and in his time Madrid, though still un- 
saved, lilthy, and roamed over at will by the privi- 
eged {)igs of St Anthony, was the scat of one of 
the inost brilliant courts'of Europe. The greatest 
benefactor of the city was King (Jharles III., many 
of whoso splendid works still exist. Madrid took 
an active ])art in the revolution tliat wreste<l the 
power from (Jodoy, the Prince of the Peace, and 
during the domination of Napoleon (2d May 180S) 
made a gallant atUmipt to shake olf the foreign 
yoke. Tlnnigh taken l)y the allied force under the 
command of the Duke of Wellington in 1812, Madiid 
was not finally rid of the French till 1813. Tlui 
next year marked the return of the IJourbon king. 
Although the scene of several of the revolutions 
that form so laige a }»art of modern Spanish history, 
Madrid, aided by the suppression (1836) of the 
convents, the introduction of railways ( 18.50), and 
an abundant siqqily of good water (1858), bus 
been continually and lapidly advancing in import- 
ance and prosperity. 

The general asjiect of the city is clean and gay, 
whilst the older parts, the Calle de Toledo, Plaza 
Mayor, and district of Lavapii^s are jficturesque ; 
no trace of the medueval city now remains. Madrid 
is administered by a military and a civil governor, 
aided by the mayors of the various districts into 
which it is divided. The police is good, and 
Madrid is as safe as any European capital. The 
new streets are generally fine, oroad, and planted 
with trees ; the houses well built, lofty, stuccoed 
and painted, and inhabited by several families 
living in flats, guaided at night by watclimen 
Iserenos), to whom the key of the street door 
Is entrustetl. A great feature is the magnificent 
open spaces, chief of which is the Prado, 
running north and south through the eastern 
part of the city, and, with its continuations, three 
miles long : it contains four handsome fountains 
with groups of statuary, a fine obelisk to com- 
memorate the gallant struggle of the citizens 
with the French (2d May 1808), monuments to 
Columbus, the Marqu6s del Diiero, and Isabel 
the Catholic. The picture-gallery, founded by 
Charles III., and situated in the IVado, is one of 
the finest in Europe, and contains the principal 
works of Velilzquez and Murillo, besides many of 


the masterpieces of Raphael, El Greco, Tintoretto, 
Rubens, Teniers, Goya, and Van Dyck. Two other 
parks are the Huen Retiro, with the large monument 
to Alfonso Xll., the fashionable nromenade on the 
east of the city, and the Casa de Campo on the 
west. Midway between its extremities the Prado 
is crossed at right angles by the Calle de Alcabi, the 
finest street in the city, about a mile in length, 
and leading from outside the fine triumphal arch 
lebuilt by Charles III. to the Puerta del Sol, a 
handsome though not very large square, with 
broad pavements, and a fountain in the centre. 
This square is the heart of Madrid ; here converge 
the principal tramway lines which have so greatly 
aided the extension of the city, and in it and the 
streets branching ofl* from it are situated the prin- 
cipal shops and places of business. The finest 
souare is the Plaza Mayor, formeily the scene 
oi bull-fights and autos da and said to have 
held 50,000 spectators; it contains a gigantic 
equestrian statue of Philip III., its foundei, and 
was formerly the centre of Madrid, but is now 
somewhat decayed as the city has moved farther 
eastward. On the west of the city is situated the 
royal palace ; commenced in 1738 to replace the 
ancient Alcfizar, which had been burned down, it 
was finished in 1764. It is a fine stone huilding 
in the Tuscan style, designed by Filippo Jahara 
an Italian architect, and his successor Saclu'tti. 
Dependencies of the palace are the royal armouiy, 
containing the finest collection in the woild, and 
the royal stables, remaikable for their t'xlent. 
Other line buildings are the palace of justice, 
formerly a convent; the houses of parliament, 
Palacio de los Consejos ; Buena Vista Palace, now 
the ministry of war; the national bank; and 
the town-hall. There is a flourishing univeisity, 
founded by Cardinal Cisneros. Madriil is well pro- 
vided witii newspa]>ers and public libraries, the 
chief being the National Libiary, housed in the 
National Museum, and the library of the univeisity ; 
those of the palace and of the Academy of Histoiy 
contain many treasures. Amongst the many 
learned societies the principal aie the Academies 
of History ami the Siianish Language ; the Ateneo 
is a flourishing literarv club with a good collection 
of books. The opera-uouse is one of the linest in 
the world, and theie are many other fine theatu's. 
The bull-ring, situated outside the gates on the east, 
is a solid structure seating 14,000, and owned by the 
provincial council. The chnich of 8anta Maria de 
la Almudena, near the Royal Palace, is to take the 
place of plain San Isidro as the cathedral. There 
are two Gothic churches of note, the Capilla del 
Obispo, and the chuich of San Jerdnimo el Real, 
which is interesting histoiically. San Francisco el 
Grande contains a notable altar-piece by Goya. 
The manufacture of tobacco, the monoiioly of which 
is farmed by the government to a company, 
employs many hands, chiefly women. Leather ami 
fancy goods are made. The publishing trade is 
important, and books are well printed and cheap. 
The old tapestry-factory still turns out beautiful 
I work, and the potteries at Moncloa are now pro- 
ducing good imitations of many of the artistic kinds 
of earthenware for which Spain was formerly cele- 
brated. Madrid is Hie principal railway centre in 
the country. The exchange and money-market, 
largely carried on by foreigners, is the ino.st im- 
portant in Spain. c 

See Ayala y Sastre, Madrid, Bihlioteca de la Provincia 
(1889) ; Mesonero KomauoR, El Antiguo Madrid (1881 ); 
Mrs Steuart Erskme, Madrid (1922). For Madrid 
(Province), see Sjtain. 

Hlfldrig^al, a word of uncertain etymology, 
denotes a shoi-t lyrical poem, generally on the 
subject of love, and characterised by some epi- 
grammatic teraeness or quaintne.ss. It "was written, 
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as a rule, in iambic metre, contained not less than 
six or more than thirteen lines, and ran chiefly 
upon three rhymes. Among the Italians the best 
writers of madrigals are Petrarch and Tasso ; 
among the French, Montreuil and Moncrif ; among 
the Germans, Hagedorn, Voss, Goethe, and A. W. 
Schlegel ; and among the English, Lodge, Wither, 
Carew, and Suckling. — The name is also applied to 
the music for a simple song sung in a rich artistic 
style, but without musical accompaniment. The 
original composers wrote for three, four, or more 
voices ; but madrigals are now usually sung by a 
small hut wedl- trained choir. These compositions 
originated with the Fleming, and before the 
middle of the 15th century. From them and by 
them it was carried to Rome and Venice, and to 
England, where a famous school of madrigal com- 
posers flourished from about 1530 to about 1630. 
The chief composers of the English school were 
Byrd, Weelkes, Kirkby, Wilbye, Morley, Dowland, 
lionet, Este, Bateson, and Orlando Gibboms. 
Madrigal-singing ceased to be popular in the 18th 
century ; its place is now taken by glee-singing 
(see Glkk). The Madrigal Society of London, 
founded in 1741 by John Immyns, claims to bo the 
oldest musical association in Euiope. 

See E. N. Fcllowoa (od.) The English Madrigal School 
(1913 et serf. ), English Madrigal Verse, 1588-1681 (1920), 
and English Madrigal Composers (1921). 

Hladiiray a maritime district of India, in the 
south of tho Presidency of Madras, is bounded on 
the E. by the Gulf of Mamiar; it has an area of 
4907 sfi. in., and a pop. (1921) of 2,007,082. Chief 
town, Madura, second largest in the presidency ; 
pop. (1881) 73,807 ; (1921) 138,894. For nearly 
2300 years Madura was the political and religious 
capital of tho southernmost part of India. Its 
Pandyan kings are mentioned by tho ancient Greek 
geographers. In the 17th century the Nayak 
ruler.s, chielly Tirurnala (1623-59), built hero a 
magnilicent pagoda to Sundareswara (Siva), with 
a liall having one tliousand (997) pillars, a line 
palace, now ruined, a summer palace for the god, 
and a great tank. The Jesuits have long been 
active henj ; there are over 100,000 Roman Catholics 
in the districts of Madura and Ranmad (formerly 
part of Madura.) For Madura foot, see Myck- 
TOMA. 

Ulsidlira^ an island of the Dutch East Indies, 
separalotl by a narrow strait from the north-east 
of Java, to which it is subject for governance, with 
an area of 1764 sq. m. It is mostly barren, but 
cattle-raising is carried on, and itposses.ses numerous 
forests and salt marshes. Along with some eighty 
smaller islands, lying mostly to the east, it forms 
a Dutch residency ; area 2000 sq. m. ; population 
1,700,000. The people, of Malay descent, resemble 
the Javanese, but are stronger, more enduring, and 
more enterprising ; they make the best native 
soldiers in the Dutch colonial army. 

Madvij?, Johan Nicolai, Danish classical 
scholar, was born at Svaneke, in Bornholm, on 
7th August 1804, educated at Frederiksborg and 
Copenhagen, began to teach at the university in 
1826, and in 1829 became professor of Latin 
Language and Literature, and in 1848 inspector of 
higher schools. He took a keen interest also in 
politics, was one of the chief speakers of the 
nAtional Liberal party, sat in parliament, held the 
portfolio of religion and education from 1848 to 
1851, and after 1855 was repeatedly elected presi 
dent of the Danish parliament. He died blind on 
13th December 1886. For more than half a cen- 
tury Mad vig enjoyed the highest reputation, not 
in Denmark only, but throughout Europe, as a 
shrewd, clever critic of the Latin and Greek prose- 
writers. It was in criticising and emendating the 


text of Cicero and Livy that he won his greatest 
laurels, his Einendationes in Ciceronis Libros Philo- 
sophicos (1828), editions of Cicero's De Finibus 
(1839 ; 3d ed., greatly improved, 1876), Cato Major 
et Za?/Mw(1836; 2d ed, 1869), Emendationes J.iri- 
avm (1860 ; 2d ed, 1876), and the edition of Livy 
(4 vols. 1861-66) being all })roduction8 of first-rate 
scholarship. He provided for students very valu- 
able information on Cicero’s works in Cjmscida 
Amdeniica \o\^. 1834-42; 2d ed. 1887); worked 
out a systematic account of his critical principle.s 
in Adversaria C'nWca (3 vols. 1871-84); published 
in 1841 his well-known Latin Grammar (7th ed. 
1881 ), and in 1846 his still better known Greek 
Syrdax (Eng. trans. 1853), both excellent works, 
hut now being superseded by the results of newer 
philological study. The last books from Madvig’s 
pen were a dissertation on the Constitution and 
Administration of the Roman State (2 vols. 1881- 
82), intended in some sort as supplementary and 
corrective to Mommsen’s great history, and an 
A utobiography (1887). 

JIIa*ander (now Bojuk Mender), the ancient 
name of a river of Asia Alinor, rising near Oliem-e, 
in Phrygia, and flowing 240 miles west-south-we.st- 
w'ard to tlie /Kgean at Miletus, Its wimlings, 
proverbial since Cicero’s day, are after all notlnng 
remarkable. 

MfCandrina, a genus of massive reef-building 
corals of the family Astneidje. The imlividual 
animals which compose the colony are arranged 
in long winding rows ; those of one row are not 
sepaiated from one another by tlio usual lound 
w’jills, and thus elongated continuous furrows are 
formed not unlike mammalian brain-convolutions; 
at the same time the entire shape is roughly hemi- 
sidierical ; hence the popular names brain -coral 
and brainstone coral. The rate of growth is .slow ; 
the total size often large. About twenty species 
(M. cerebriformiSy M. sinuosissimay &c. ) are known, 
Homo living, others oc-enrring from the Chalk on to 
Tertia;y strata. They are abundant in tlie West 
Indian Ocean. 

Illapcenas, c. Cilnius, a Roman statesnian of 
Etru.scan origin, whose name has become a synonym 
for a i)atron of letters. Ho first appears in histoiy 
in 40 li.c. engaged in arranging a marriage between 
Octavian and Scribonia. Later we find him nego- 
tiating the peace of Brundisium, and acting with 
vigour in the city dining the campaign of Actium. 
When Octavian assumed the supremacy and the 
title of Augustus, Miecenas took a chief place in 
his counsels. The nature and extent of his official 
])ower are not very ])recisely nndi'rstood, but they 
were undoubtedly gi eat, though the influence and 
authority he enjoyed are to be estimated rather 
from his intimacy with the emperor tlian his mere 
position as a public servant. During his later 
years the friendship was interrupted from reasons 
that cannot now he exactly asciirtained, hut mutual 
esteem survived anti no open rupture took place. 
M:rccnas ivas a thoroughly sincere imneri.-ilist. He 
had a belief in the value of an established govern- 
ment ; and wJien he found that he no longer l etained 
the confidence of his sovereign ho did not lapse into 
a conspirator ; but, as a modej u minister might do, 
retired into the obscurity of piivate life. He had 
ever been given to luxury and sensual delights, but 
his coni])lex nature craved the solace also of higher 
pleasures. He now gave all his time to literature 
and the society of literary men. He was immensely 
rich, and kept an open ta])le for men of parts at his 
fine house on the Esquiline Hill ; above them all 
he loved the genial Horace. He died in the year 
8 B.C., leaving the emperor his wealth. 

Maelar. See Malar. 

Slaelduii* See Maildun. 
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IVIaelstri^m (‘grinding stream’), or Mosken- 
STHUM, a famous whirlpool, or more correctly 
current, between Moskenas and Mosken, two of 
the Lofoten (q.v.) Islands. The strait is habitually 
navigated by vessels at high tide and low tide, 
though in one j)laeo the water is always rough and 
cliurned into angry foam. When tlie wind blows 
directly ag’ainst the current it becomes extremely 
dar)geious, especially with spring-tides or during a 
north-west wind. The stories of ships, whales, &c. 
being swallowed up in the vortex arc simply fables ; 
at the same time, a ship once fairly under tlie 
inllueiice of the cm rent, would ])robably founder 
or l)e (lashed upon th(i roc.ks, and whales have often 
been found stranded on the Flagstad coast from 
the saTue cause. The current takes twtdve hours 
to make a circular revolution. Edgar Allen Foe’s 
imaginative description of the horrors of being 
sucked down by the Maelstrom is well known. 
A like dangerous curn'ut is the Saltstrom, at the 
entrance of the Salten Fjord, where a vast mass of 
water is poured through a narrow opening at a 
terrilic rate. Yet steamboats ])aHs through tlie 
Saltstrom, though only at high or low tide. 

Uliriiufls. .S(>e Dionysus. 

Macs, or Maas, Nicolas ( 10:12 5):i), a Dutch 
genre and portiait jiainter, Inmi at Doidrecht, 
who, after studying under llemhrandt, settled at 
Antwerp, ami produced many genre paintings of 
merit, ‘(liil at a Window,’ ‘ 'I’ho Idle Seivanl,’ 
and ‘ llisliop Heading,’ nu' among the hriest 
examples of his art, and show his ]»owei of amnsing 
olis(M vation, although they do not eipial the works 
of Dow or Yerinecr, He died at Autweiji. 

Maeshowe, a chambered mound in the Main- 
land of Orkney, 9 miles WNW. of Kiikwall and 
I mile E. of the great stone circle of Stennis. A 
grassy truncated cone, .‘10 feet high and 92 feet in 
diameter, it is surrounded, at a distance of 90 feet 
from its base, by a trench 40 feet wide, and still in 
jilaces 8 feet deep. On tlie west side is a pa.ssage, 
54 feet long, 2,^ to 3^ feet wide, and ,3^ to 4§ feet 
high, with (about midway) a unique doorway. 
This passage leads to a central cliainher, measur- 
ing 151 by 1 Iff fe(‘t ; conveiglng to a vaulted roof, 
oiiginally 20 b'et high ; ana built, like the pa.ssage, 


of undressed slabs and blocks of native .stone. On 
each of the other three sides of the chamber, at a 
height of 3 feet from the floor, there is a srpiare 
opening to a cell or ‘sepulchral loculus,’ 3 feet 
high, feet wide, and 5^ to 7 feet long. Maes- 
howe was explored in 1861 by Mr .lames Farrer, 
M.F., when it was found to have heen’rauMackod 
at least once before — in the winter probably of 
1152-5;i l»y Norwegians, followers of Earl Rogn- 
vald, and pilgrims to Jerusalem. Their Runic 


inscription.^, comprising upwards of 900 letters, 
thickly cover the walls ot the central chamber, 
and consist mainly of such inseiiptions as ‘ ller- 
mund Hardaxe carved tliese runes.’ Tliere are 
carvings besides of eight crosses, ‘a worm-knot,’ 
and a nondescript animal. 

Maestricht (Dutch Maastricht), tlie capital 
of the Dutch province of Limburg, 19 miles NNE. 
of Liege by rail, 19 WNW’, of Aachen, and 152 
SSE. of Amsterdam. It lies on the left hank 
of the Meuse or Maas, a stone liridge (H‘)S3), 
\Xi yards long, connecting it witb the suburl) 
of Wijk. It was formerly an iniimitant fortress; 
bnt the fortifications were dismantled in 1871-78. 
The toAvn-hall, wdth spire and carillon (]6()2), con- 
tains many paintings and a lilnaiy ; and in tlie 
three-towered cliurch of St Sei\'atius ( 121,h-14Lh 
century), the catlu'dral once, is a ‘Dcscinit from 
the t'ross,’ by Van Dyck. Hut Macstricht's great 
sight is tin; suhterraiiean quuiiies of the Fietois- 
hcig, formeily called Motts H nvnontm (IlSOfeet). 
Their labyrinthine pa.ssagi.'s, 12 feet widt;, and 20 
to 50 feet high, nnmhei 16,000, and t'xtcnd over an 
area of 1.5 by 9 miles. They are suppo.sed to liave 
been Avorked first by the Homans, and, amongst 
other fossils, have yielded tw'o heads of 1,h(' Inige 
Mo.sa.sauius (q.v.). ’J’he mannfacture.s include 
glass, earthenware, beer, and cai pets. Fop. (1876) 
29,08:}; ( I9‘22) .5(),.392. Maesf iiehl, the Honnan 
Trajcrttdn nd Mosam, was no le^s ihan six times 
besieged hetweim 1,579 and 1814, and in 18:10 with- 
stood the iii.«iirgent Hclgiaiis. 

Maestrieht Ke<ls, r section of the Daiiian or 
uppminost division of the (.'letaceous System (q.v,). 

Macif^rlhirk. Maurk'K, a Hclgian Avrilei, 
Avho, hoin at Dhent in 1802, has attained a 
Avorld-Avide jmjnilai ity in sevcial hianclics of lil(>ia- 
tiiro. Aft(*i an education at the Jesuit^ Lollcgi* of 
St Barite, he was enrolled as a banister, bnt the 
life did not suit liim, and in 1889 he )inblished his 
iir.st hook, Serves Chaades, a vitlnme of poems, and 
his lirst play, Jai rnttecssc MaUitte. In 1891 he 
Itrodimed ]a\s Avetajle.s and Les Se]if Princesses, 
Avhile in 1893 apjieaied Pellens ef Met tsande, a play 
Avith a strange sweetness, wlierein the .sMiiboIs used 
by Maeterlinck are exaggtnated but never out of 
harmony. 1894 saw the pnhlicatioii of 
Jai Mort de TtnfiujUes, followed by Lc 
Trfsor des //ni/iZt/c.y ( 1896), a volunio of 
e.ssays, Tai Say esse ( 1898), and Ayln- 
vaittp et St-lyseke. La vie dcs AbrMles 
(1901), an exquisite piece of avoi k in 
which is told the lifci ^tol■y of the bees 
Avithout any of tln^ ni\.slieism so apjia- 
lent in liis other Avorks, is eritiiely 
ditierent from any of its forermmers ; 
here all is sunny and h.apjty and redo- 
lent of the garden a,nd the ojten country. 
In juxtaiiosition Moiuta Vanva (1902) 
appears very inttm-se and worldly, Avliile 
Joyzelle (1902) is a romantic allegory 
more after the form of his earlier Avork. 
L’Oiseaii lileu (1909) is the story of 
the search for truth (often to he 
found in tlie inmo.st self and not 
outside), without Avldeli happiness is 
impossible. Here Maeterlinck’s mys- 
ticism (always so moral) and matter-of-fact 
Avorldliness are strangely blended. Marie Minj- 
dclcine, a continuation of Morna. Van 7 ia, was a 
Avork of 1910. Les Fiancclles (1918), a seinicl to 
L'Oisenu BUu and Le PtOHrymestre de Stilvwndc 
(1918b a lurid picture of the German advance 
into Belgium, Les Sejitiers datis la Montagiie { 1919) 
and Le Grand Secret (1922)— the great secret, the 
only secret being that all things are secret— in 
their varying form ably continue his work. With 
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abs()lute agnosticism Maeterlinck combines a 
happy belief in ‘emanations’ of all sorts. He 
is intensely symbolistic, and bis characters are 
often more the stuff’ that dreams are made of, 
ghostly creations wandering through the work in 
human guise, than living creatures imbued with 
will and passion. He is pre-eminently the repre- 
sentative of modern Belgian literatuie at its best 
— in fact, he is Belgian literature. lie married 
Georgette Le Blanc, who has both acted in his 
plays and assisted him in his literary work. 

See Henry Rose, Maeterlinck’s Symbolism (1910); 
Edward Tiionias, Maurice Maeterlinck (1911); Jethro 
BitUell, Life and Writings of Maurice Maeterlinck 
(1913), and Macdonald Clark, Maurice Maeterlinck 


Hlafekillg^, a town in the north -east corner of the 
Cape Province, connected in 1894 with the railway 
system from Capetown. Hence in 1896 Jameson 
(q.v. ) started on his disastrous raid into the Trans- 
vaal. Oji the outbreak of the Ti ansvaal war in 
1899 Mafeking was invested by the Boer forces, 
b\it was heroically defended by Colonel Baden- 
l^owell with a .small garrison, and after a siege of 
seven m()nihs, was relieved on ITtli May 1900- 
It is a junclion for the Band and Johannesburg. 
Pop. al)Out J‘200, sojne 1700 wliites. 

Mafrei, Puanoesco Scit'ioNE, Mauche.se di, 
playwright and antiquary, was boin at Verona, 
Ist June 167o, and studied in the Jesuit 'College 
at Parma, lie spent the years 1703-4 in military 
service, umbu- Ins bi other Ale.ssandro, a distin- 
guished soldier and liold-marshal, but ultimately 
devoted himself to literary pursuits. His tragedy 
of Mcrope (1714) was so well received that it went 
through seventy editions in his own lifetime. His 
comedy of Le Cerononie (1728) was also success- 
ful. i'eroiKi Jllubtruta (1731-32; new ed. 1827) 
is a work of much biilliancy and learning. After 
four year.s in Irance ( 1732-36) he vi.sited England, 
Holland, and Germany, then settled in his birth- 
place, where he died 11th February 1765. A col- 
lective edition of hi.s works was pubiLshed at Venice 
in 1790, in 21 vols. 


Hlafia, oi' Maffia, a secret society in Sicily, 
more poweifiil than the Camorra ( q. v. ) of Naples, 
which ha.s oiganised lawlessness, and made itself 
more feared than the law. Its code of honour ( the 
omertd) lauds the members to seek no redress from 
the courts, nor ever to give evidence before them ; 
its object is to override the lawq and to rule the 
island. In an oiganised form, however, the Mafia 
survives only in isolated localities; as it exists in 
the island as a whole, it rather expresses an idea 
than indicates a society with regular chiefs and 
councillors. It repre.sents the survival among the 
people of a preference for owdng the securing of 
tbeir persons and property ratlier to their own 
strength and influence than to those of the law 
and its officers. Therefore a distinction is drawn 
between the high and the low Mafia, the latter 
embracing the great mass of members, who, them- 
selves not active in the matter, are afraid to set 
themselves against the Mafia, and are content to 
accept the protection of this shadowy league, which 
in them inspires more awe tlmn do the courts of 
justice. Indeed, much of the Mafia’s strength 
and vitality is directly due to the looseness of 
orgiv^isation, and to the fact that it is an ingrained 
mode of thought, an idea, and not an organised 
society, that the government has to root out. 
Direct robbery and violence are resorted to only 
for vengeance ; for practical purposes the employ- 
ment of isolation — in fact, the system of boycotting 
carried to the extreme point — is sufficiently effica- 
cious. From the landholders blackmail is levied in 
return for protection, and the vendetta follows those 
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who denounce a member of the fraternity. The 
Mafia has controlled elections, protected its 
members against the officers of justice, assisted 
smugglers, directed strikes, and even fixed the hire 
of workmen. The government’s efforts failed to 
stamp out the society; but many of its members 
driven abroad swellerl the criminal classes of New 
York and New OrJean.s ( as ‘ Tiie Black Hand, ’ &c. ). 

See books by Alongi ('J'urin, 1887), Le Paure (Paris, 
1892), Cutrera (Palermo, 1900); R. Bagot, My Italian 
Year (1911) ; and books named at Secret booiETlEs and 
Sioinv. 

Mafra, a town of Portugal, 20 miles NW. of 
Lisbon ; pop. 5000. The palace was built liy John 
V. in 1717-31 as a rival to the E.scoiial, but uoav 
serves as a barrack and military academy. 

Jllagadoxo, .Mogadisho, or M ukdesh lj, capital 
of Italian Somaliland, is a port 250 miles NE. of 
the mouth of the Juba River ; pop. 10,000. 

]IIas:azine. SeePEiuODiCALS. For Magazine 
Rifle, see Rifle. 

Ma^'dala, a hill-fortress and small town of 
AbysHinia (q.v.), 300 niilc.s S. of Anne.sley Bay, on 
the Red Sea, stood perclied on a plateau 9110 feet 
above sea-level. It was the place of cai)ti\ ily of tlie 
British prisoners for whose rescue an exiiedition 
wassentout under Sir Robert Napier (Lorcl Napier 
of Magdala) ; and on 13th Apiil 1868 the town N\as 
burned and its defences destiojed. 

Als^daleiiay the principal river of Colombia, 
rise.s in the Central Cordillera, about ‘i” N. lat, , and 
only 8 miles from the source of tlie Cauca. 1’liese 
streams flow noitli on either side of the Cordillcua, 
uniting about 130 miles from the sea. The Mag- 
dalena, which ends in a large delta, is the principal 
means whereby merchandise is taken to the interior 
of Colombia. The river is navigable to Honda, 
500 miles, where the rapids begin ; above these it 
has been navipited to Neiva since 1875, and a 
railway (20 miles) alongside the rapids connects 
the upper and lower sections. The Magdalena s 
drainage area is calculated at 92,900 s(|. m. 

Mai^daleu College. Fee UxFoiiD. 

nfagdaleiie. Mary, or Marv of Mai; da la, 
so named from a town near Tiberias, a woman ‘ out 
of whom Jo.su.s cast seven devils,’ and who believed 
in Him and followed Him. She was one of the 
women who stood by the cross, and one of tlio‘'e 
who went with sweet sjiices to the sepulchre. T(> 
her Ho first apjieared after His resurrection. In 
conse(jueiice of an unfounded notion identifying her 
with the woman who had been a sinner, des(;rihed 
in Luke, vii. .36-50, as having anointed our Loid’s 
feet with ointment, and wiped Ihein Avitli liei 
hair, Mary Magdalene has been hmg and getHM- 
ally regarded as a woman whose eaily life Inul 
been very profligate, althmigh of this theie is 
no hint whatever in the narratives of the evangel- 
ists ; and the Magdalenes, so frequent among, st 
works of art, represent her according to this jirev- 
alcut opinion. Our word maudlm (lit. * wecjiing- 
eyed’) is due to the same notion, and indeed the 
very name Magdalene has come to be ap[)liod to 
women who have fallen from chastity, and insti- 
tutions for the reception of repentant prostitutes 
are known as Magdalene Asglmns. 

The conclusion of most commentatoi-s is that 
there were two anointings, one in some city un- 
named during our Lord’s Galilean ininistrv (Luke 
vii.), the other at Bethany before the last entry 
into Jerusalem (Matt, xxvi., Mark xiv., John 
xii.). The one passage adduced to prove that in 
these two narratives we have but one woman is 
John, xi. 2, and it has been argued by some that 
this could not possibly refer by anticipation to the 
history that follows in chap. xii. Against this it 
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may l)e said that Ui impute a life of impurity to 
Mary of Jietliauy is to make an entirely gratuitous 
assumption. The evidence to identify Maiy Mag- 
dalene with either actor in the two narratives is 
still le.ss secure. The identity of Maiy Magdalene 
with the sinner was first positively a.sserted by 
Gregoiy the Great in Ixm HoinilieSy and tlie services 
of the feast of St Mary Magdalene were arrangtal 
on the assumption of its trutli. But a great and 
glowing consensus of opinion among the most coin- 
jietent scholars, and those not meiely Protestant, 
18 conclusive against it. 

Mas^daleiie Cambkidgk. 

Aliljgdaleiliailf the latest Paheolithic sub- 
division, excluding tiansitional cultures (Azilian, 
Maglemosian, Tardenoisian ). See Antukubo- 
Locjy, Stone Age. 

IIIag:(lalcil Islands, a small gioup near the 
centre of the Gulf or St Lawrence, 54 miles NW. 
of Cape Bieton Island. The largest is Gofiin 
Island. The people are snppoiTed by the lolxster, 
cod, herring, and seal fisheries. 

If aj;debur(l^, the capital of Prussian Saxony, 
and one of the chief fortresses of Germany, 
is 90 miles by lail SW. of Beilin and 72 N. of 
Leipzig. It lies in a clieeiless country, on tlie left 
hank mainly of the Elbe, which, here 280 yaids wide, 
hranches into tliree channels, and forms two i.sland,s. 
On the smaller of these still stands the Citadel 
1702); but otlie.rwise the old foi tifi cat ions 
have since 1866 been built over or cornerted into 
jiroiiieiiadcs, their place being taken by a coidon of 
thirteen forts. The cruciform Gothic cathodial, 
relmilt lad-ween 1207 and 1550, is 400 feet long, and 
has two western towers 341 feet high. It contains 
the tombs of the Emperor Otho tlie (ireat, of his 
first wife, the English princess Kditha, ami of 
Archbishop Ernest, whose monument ( 1497) is a 
luaster^iiece of Peter Vischer of Niiinberg. In 
front of the town-hall (1691-1866) is the equestrian 
stat ue of ( )lbo, dating, not from 973 as its inscri])tion 
claims, but from the close of the 13th century ; 
and of several other monuments the most note- 
worthy are tlie Soldiers’ Memorial (1877) and a 
statue of LuUkm’ (1886). The industries are of 
luLrli iinjxntanco, comjnising huge ironworks, dis- 
lilleries, cotton-mills, «li:c. ; and the tra<le is corre- 
spondingly great — for sugar it is the hist maikeb 
of Germany. Magdeburg is the junction of five rail- 
ways ; ami the river-trade is also very large Pop. 

( 1875) 122,789 ; ( 1919) 285,856, of whom over 17,000 
were Catholics, and 3000 Jews. Founde<l by Char- 
lemagne in 805, and rofounded by Editha after its 
destruction by the Wends in 924, Magdeburg was 
in 968 made the seat of an arehhisliopric, and 
liad 40,000 inhabitants in 1524, when, muhraeing 
the Befoi Illation, it incun (xl the comhiiie«l wrath 
of emj»eror and piiinate. It weatlieied the stoim 
then, successfully withstanding Maurice of Saxony 
(1550); hut during the Thirty Years’ War it 
suffered fearfully. In 1629 it was vainly hesh'msl 
for twenty-eight weeks by Walleiisteiii ; in May 
1631, after an heroic defence (2000 against 25,000), 
it was taken by Tilly and burned to tlie ground, the 
cathedral (reconsecrated for Catholic worshij)) and 
a few poor fisher huts l)(*ing almost all that remained 
after the three <lays’ sack, in which nearly the whole 
]>opulation of 36,000 perished by fire or swonl or 
drowning in the river. In 1648 the arclihLsliopric 
was cemverted into a secular duchy, and eonferre.tl 
on the house of Brandenburg in compensation for 
the loss of Pomerania. In 1803 the French anne.xed 
it to the kingdom of Westphalia; hut in 1814 it 
was finally restored to Prussia. See works by 
Holfiuan (2d ed. 1885), Kawerau (1886), and 
Gueiicke (2d ed. 1887); ami for the MatjiUhnrfj 
SCO Cm: itci I History. 


.Uanfdebiirj; lleiiiisplieres are two hollow 
heniiHjdieres, generally made of copper or brass, 
with their edges aceurately fitted to each other, 
and one of them furnished with a stopcock. When 


Magdeburg Heuiis]>lien‘H. 

the edges are rubbed over with grease, piessed 
tightly together, and the globe thus formed e.x- 
hausted of air through the cock, the hemispheri's, 
whicli fell asunder before exhaustion, are now 
]»r<‘ssed together with immense force. SeeGi’ERiCKE. 

ma^ee, William CkiNNoi:, ]).!)., horn at Goik, 
17th necemher 1821, at thiiteen (Tilcred ''I'rinify 
Ckillege, Dublin, look oiders in 1844, laboured at 
Bath, in London, and at EiiiiisKillcM, am! hiaanie 
Dean of Cork in 1864, Dean (d the {'luqx'l Lo_\al, 
Dublin, in 1866, Bisliop of Foleihoioiigli in 1868, 
and Archbishop of Yoik in March 1891, hut died on 
the follow'ing 5th May. He was a brilliant orator. 
See Life by Chiiion MacDonnell (2 vols. J896). 

IWaKcllaii, F erdinand ( Portuguese MarfaUnles 
or Mt/f/nlhacn^i), hoin about 1-176 m;ar ^'illa Real in 
Tiaz 08 Montes, served with distinction in the l^last 
Indies, and was lamed for life in iMoiocco. Finding 
ids sufferings rewarded with contemjit by King 
Manuel he foimally renounced his nai lonality, ami 
together with Ids couiiliynian. Buy Faleio, a 
geographer and astronomei, ollmed his sci vices to 
Spam. I'liey laid before Gliailes V’. a scheme for 
reaching the Moluccas by the west, wldcdi was w'cll 
received; and Magellan sailed from ^Se^ille, 10th 
August 1519, with five shins of from 1.30 to 60 
tons, and about two hundred and fifty im*n. Sail- 
ing to the mouth of the La Plata and along the 
shoies of Patagonia, he thieaded the strait -wldeli 
beai.s his name (21st October -2Slh November 
1520), and enteieci on tliat vast oeean which he 
named the Pacific from the fine weather which lie 
experienced there, lie had already been troubled 
by mutiny, which he had crushed by swift venge- 
ance upon the ringleaders, and after reaching the 
Philippine Isles he fell in an expedition against the 
natives of Matan (27th Ajuil 1521 ). His ship, the 
Victoria, was safely navigated by Sebastian del 
Gano Imme to S])ain, and thus completed, on 6th 
September 1522, the first voyage evei made lound 
the world. 

The bo.st contemporary floenunt of Mn^ellnn's fainous 
voyage is that by Antonio Ti^afetta, a volunteer m the 
fleet, tianslatod by Lord Stanley of Aldeiley (with five 
minor narratives, Hakluyt Society, 1874), and anew, 
with the text, by J. A. Robertson (1906). See Lluille- 
inard, Magellan and the Pacific (1891 ). 

Magellan, Strait of, separates South America 
on the south from Tierra del Fiiego. It is 375 
miles iu length, and its breadth varies for the most 
oart hetw'een J2 and 17 miles. It w-as di.scoveied 
by Magellan in 1520, and Host thoioughly ex- 
plored liy King and Fitzroy in the Adventure 
and Beagle (1826-36). The wider eastern half is 
bordered by level, gently-rolling grassy ))laiiis. 
The narrower western half is shut in liy sleep, 
wooded mountains; the current runs strong 
through it, and the west winds are a great hind- 
rance to sailing- vesseJs. Theie are se\'eral fine 
harbours Along this part of the strait. See Early 
Spanish Voyages, tran.s. and ed. Markham (1911). 
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Magellanic tloiuls, or Nuuecul/e Majou 
and MiNon, two cloudy niawses of light seen at night 
in the Rky of the soutluirn heniiRphere. The greater 
lies between R.A. 4h. 40rn. and (Jh., and N.P.l). 150' 
and 162“ ; the lesser between ILA. Oh. 28m. and 
111. lorn., and N.P.l). 162“ and 166“. They are 
composed of complex masses of nebulre and stars, 
condensed so as to give the naked e,\ e the impres- 
sion oi a cloudy mass. See Nkbul^. 

MajXCllcliCy Francois, an eminent French 
physiologist and physicinn, was horn at Bordeaux, 
16th October 1786, studied at Paris, became suc- 
cessively^ prosector in anatomy (1804), phy.sician 
to the Hotel -Di('u, member of the Academy of 
Sciences (1819), and jiroh'ssor of Anatomy in the 
(\)llege de I'rance (18,S1). He mmh' imjiortant 
additions to our knowledge of n<‘i \ e-ph;\ siology, 
the veins, and the nhvsiolo^y of food, and wiote 
nuimuous uorks, including the Elnm nts of J'hjisi- 
oivtjxf (originally a precis, 181(), afti'i wards ex- 
tended). He was liKcwise the foiimhu-, and for 
ten years the (alitor, of the Journal dc la. 1‘lixffn'- 
o'ox/xr K.rf)('ri'ni(:titale, in wliich are recorderl many 
of the experimeirts oir li\ir)g aninruls which gained 
for him, loo desr'rved !> , the eharaetc'r of an un- 
serirpirlous vi\ iseetor. He died 7th October 18,56. 

Mng(Ollta, an Italian town, 18 mil(‘s 5V. of 
Mil.'trt by rail. T*oj>. 7000. Here, (»n 4th dune 
1869. 66,000 Fimieli and Sardirrians (h'feated 76,000 
Austrians, thir hitter losing 10,000 (besides 7000 
))r ison(*rs ), arrd the allies onh 4000. For this 
victory MacMahon received his duhedom. — For the 
coal tar colour, sei* ^)^Ki^(^. 
ilfag:cr<». See N()i:th Cape. 

Majilfffiorc. Laoo, one of the largest lakes in 
Italy, the /urns Vrrltan ns of the Romans, is 
situated for the most jrai’t in Italy, but also pait!> 
in the Swiss canton of Ticino. It is 39 miles ir' 
length, and \ aries in breadth from ^ mile to 6^ 
miles. It lies 646 feet above; the level of the sea, 
and has a mfiximum depth of J 168 feet, 'I’he river 
Ticino Hows thi'oirgh it. In a soutlr-w'estern 
expansion of tire lake aie the Bonomean Isles 
(q.v.). On the north and w'ost it is surrounded by 
granitic nrountains, 7900 fe.et iiigh, on the south 
and east by a ineyard-covered hills. 

the larva of most flies (Diptera), 
Avithout linrbs or distiirct h(‘ad. 'Phey feed oir the 
aniirral rrraterial, oftcir a corpse of sonn; sort, in 
which t hey ar e laid. Some of the larger form.s arc 
used for bait or for fe<aling birds. 

Msi^i* In Accadiair, the language of the early 
Turannin irrhabitants of Babylonia and Media, 
itnga, sigrrifyiirg ‘arrgust,’ ‘ reveierrd,’ was the tit le 
of their learned arrd pi'iestly caste. The Semitic 
nations afterwards doiniirant in Babylonia and 
Assyria adopted the learrring and many of the 
religious observairces of the early inhabitants, as 
also the rraine for the learned caste ; and out of the 
Senritic foi'iir the Greeks made niaf/os. Under the 
IN'rsian eirrpire the magi were not only the ‘ keepers 
of the sactH'd things, the learned of the people, the 
philosophers and servairts of God,’ but akso tlivirrers 
and nranties, atrgurs and astr-ologer.s. They called 
up the dead by awful formulas, or by nteans of 
cups, Avater, &c. They Avere held in the highest 
reverence, and no ti'ahsaction of imiroi-tance took 
])lace Avitliout or against their advice. Hence their 
almost unbounded influence in both private and 
public life. Apart from the education of the young 
prince.s being in their hands, they were the constant 
companions of the ruling monarch. Of their 
religious system the articles Par.sees and Zoro- 
aster will give a fuller account. Zonraster, in 
the course of his great religious reform, reorgan- 


ised the body of the magi, chiefly by reinforcing 
the ancient laAvs as to their manner and mode of 
life, whi(;h was to be one of the simidest and 
severest, befitting their sacred station, but Avhiidi 
had become one of luxury and indolence, and by 
re-instituting the original distinction of the tirree 
classes of herhrds ( ‘ disciples ’ ), nioheds ( ‘ master’s ’ ), 
and Jedar mobeds (‘complete masters’). The 
food, especially of the lower class, Avas to consist 
only of flour and vegetables ; they wore Avhito 
garments, slept on the ground, and were altogether 
sub)ected to the most rigorous discipline. The 
initiation consisBid of the most awful and nrysteri- 
ous cercMuonies, and A\as prec’eded hy purifications 
of s(;v(M-al months’ duration, (rradually, however’, 
their iutluenet;, which Avas all-j)owerftrl during 
the ejroch of the Sassatrian krngs of Persia, 
began to wane, arrd, from b(‘ing the highest 
'•asi.(*, they fell to the rank of Avarrdering jngglers, 
fortune-telliM’s, and iptaclcs, and gave their naute 
(Magic, (j.v.) to sleight-of-hand and conjuring 
tricks. But the name .seems to have hemi also cur- 
reitl as a generic term for astrologers in the East, 
as is evidenced by the New ’restarrtemt narr’ative 
of the homage of t^n^- Magi to the Infant Ghr’ist. 

Aecor’ding to the irarrative (Matt. ii. 1 12) the 
throe; wi.so men cani'e from the East to Jerrtsalem, 
h'd hy 0 star, Avhieh at hurgth guided thorn sately 
t(r the place of the Nativity at Bethlehmir, Avhere 
they olfer’(‘d their gifts of gold, frairkineense, and 
myij’h. As the ‘ Tlip'e Ivirrgs ' their names boeattre 
eeh‘l)rated in the ruiildh; ages, arrd Bede distinguishes 
them as Kaspar, Nbdrdrior, and Balthasar’. The 
hrst Avas the Ghahlean narrre for Daniel; Melchior 
signilres ‘king of light;’ Kaspar irr some legrmds 
appears as Gathaspar, and in Syriac H 0 ur(!(‘s a.s 
Gudophoi’hem, in Avhich Ave riray ]»ethaps i’('eogni.ye 
the name of tlu^ ]»oAvei’ful Indo- I’urthian king, 
(bmdopharos, said to have Insm hantised hy the 
aposll<‘ 'Phomas. The hones of the tliret; kings an; 
elainted to he (h'jrosited in the e.athedr’al at Cologne. 
In the calendar the three days after New-year’s 
Dav hear their nttrnes, and ( heir memory is pr eserved 
in the feast of the three holy kirrgs — the Epiiihany. 
4'he youngest of the three is generally represented 
in vvork.s of ar t as a black man. 

The word is d(;iived from the Latin 
magia and Greek /xayeLa, both of w’hich Avord.s are 
in turn based on tire name of a Mtidian caste, the 
Magi, Avho were apparently the leaders of the 
subject i>opulation in the time of Aryan (Persian) 
dominatrou of Persia. The Magi Avere intimately 
asHocrated Avith practices, such as divinatrou and 
asti’ohjgy, wliiclr were not eotinf enanced hy the 
Avnlers of the Asosta or hy the i’arsis. 

Much speculation has (aktur place concerning 
tire relations between magic and religion. Tylor 
defined magic as an ‘occult science,’ a ‘pseudo- 
science,’ based on the association of ideas (Primitive 
Culture, i. 116). Frazer contrasts magic and reli- 
gion, and claims that magic preceded religion. 
A<;(!OTdmg to him magic is a rudimentary science, 
based on a theory of natural causation. Wundt 
makes magic a rudimentary religion, and claims 
that it is ba.sed on tlie doctrine of the .soul. Rivers 
defines as ‘ magical ’ a rite believed in itself to bt; 
able to produce (he required result, thus distin- 
guishing it from a religious act, in which the 
element of aj)peal is present, Hul>ert and Mauss, 
representing the French school founded hy Durk- 
heim, define as magical those rites AA'hich do not 
form pait of an organised cult. Magical rites are, 
according to them, anti-social. Of late years a 
new turn lias been given to the study of magic hy 
Elliot Smith (me Evolution of the Dragon), who, 
by means of his great generalisation concerning 
‘ Givers of Life,’ has made it possible group great 
masses of tacts togetlier wliich hitherto seemed 
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chaotic. He shows that the objects or materials 
used in magical practice are so used because they 
are credited, for some reason or other, with ‘ life- 
giving’ powers; that is to say, they are able to 
defend, to give good luck, to restore health, to 
procure children, and in many ways to further the 
interests of the individual— in a word, to give him 
a fuller measure of life, hence the phrase ‘Givers 
of Life.’ This generalisation makes it possible to 
define magic objectively as ‘ tlie use of Givers of 
Life,’ and thus to avoid the diffioultios and contra- 
dictions involved in the attempt to define it from 
the subjective point of view. 

There can be little doubt that magic and religion 
are botli the outcome of the same proce.ss of develop- 
ment of early thought and action. The first signs 
of beliefs aiul practices which can be termed magical 
are found in the caves of the Upper Palieolithic 
Age in P^urope, in Aurignacian times, when the 
d(5ad were buried, in a croucViing position, packed 
round with red ochre, and provided with ornaments 
of shells, teeth and claws of animals, bits of bone 
and pebbles. All the substances mentioned were 
doubtless used as (Jivers of Life ; they were intended 
to restore life and to protect. At the pre.sent day 
many peoples still use the same means of warding 
olf evil and of mitigating the horrors of death. In 
the same (taves we sometimes find small feminine 
figurines, which ])robably represent the first deity 
conceived of man, the Clreat Mother, who, in all 
her manifestations, was the dominating personality 
of the eailiest known religious systems (see also 
article IMAGES). Plvidently in those remote days 
men's minds were occupied with beliefs which were 
both religious and magical at the same time. This 
contusion between religion and magic was present 
in the religious systems of P^gypt, Greece, .Japan, 
and many other peoples. Indee<l, Dr Alan H. 
Gardiner [Hastings's Kn^yclopcedia ofJieligion and 
Ethics, art. ‘ Magic ( Egyptian )’j goes so far as to 
say that ‘ P'rom the Egyptian point of view we may 
say that there w as no* such thing a8“ religion ” ; 
there was only hike’, the nearest English equi- 
valent of W'hich is “magical i)ower.” P'gyptian 
gods wore of like nature wdth men ; they had to 
be fed, clothed, as men, and their temples were 
s])oken of as houses. The gods and the dead could 
only be ap]noached by means of ritual, and ritual 
Avas distinguished from ordinary acts by po.s.ses.sing 
bihe’, — i.e. magical power.’ Thus it come.s about 
that ‘The formuhn of the of the Dead dillVr 

neither in form nor in substance r'rom the incanta- 
tions which the Egyptians used to heal their own 
maladies ; and the same general similarity runs 
through the daily liturgies of the temples and the 
tombs.’ The magical nature of ritual is also 
evident in the noritu (ritual) of Shinto in Japan. 
These old rituals were simply magical t’onnuhv 
and incantations, intended to bring about the 
desired result. Similarly with much of the Vedic 
ritual in ancient India, es[)ecially in rites connected 
with initiation, the coronation of kings, the horse- 
sacrifice, and so on. Not only were magic and 
religion inextricably intertwined in former times, 
but magic has in many places shown a power of 
survival greater than many religious cults. While 
religious thought has had its vicissitudes, magical 
practice has in all times and places steadily pur- 
sued its way, and, indeed, even in highly civilised 
countries of w'estern Europe, it still has its hold, 
in some form or other, on many men and women. 
The use of amulets, the belief in mascots and 
magical remedies for disease, the magical calling- 
up of the dead, divination, the use of love potions, 
can all be witnessed in countries where Chri.stianity 
is the official religion, and science is supposed to 
reign supreme. 

Magical acts are usually divided into several 


categories. They may be defensive.^ Such, for 
instance, would be those preventive rites, such as 
the avoidance of contact with impure ijersons, 
especially before performing a rite, religious or 
magical ; fasting ; abstinence from sexual inter- 
course or certain kinds of food ; asceticism, and so 
forth. Counter -charms would also be used to 
w'ard off the effects of the magic pf others ; ^ rites 
would be performed Avith a curative aim. 1 hen 
there are productive rites, connected AA’ith birth, 
with the weather, and Avith love. Other rites may 
bo classed in the category of prognostic. These 
rites include divination, soothsaying, and prophecy. 
The means whertiby these rites are ])erformed are 
endless. In most cases there are cej tain objects or 
substances which are especbilly suited for the pur- 
pose ; also the rites must be j)erformod at a certain 
time an<l at a certain place. The agent must him- 
self bo in a certain condition. Rules and regula- 
tions Avith regard to direction must 1x5 observed. 
The nntgical manipulation is often hedged round 
with many restric.tions, especially where the feat 
re<[uir(!d is difficult of accomplishnuni. Among 
inagicjil acts may be included eating, drinking, 
anointing, looking at certain obiects, circum- 
ambulation, burying objects, imitative processes, 
the use of fire, and so on. Magical places include 
cro.sH-roads, cemeteries, and solitary ])lace8. Magical 
objects are innumerable, and may be derived iiom 
an immense variety of sources. Shells, plants, 
mini'rals, stones, Aveapons, blood and led-cmoured 
subsJanees, gold, pearls and pearl-sludl, have, in 
addition to many others, played their pait in 
magical ])ractice, Magicjd objects are often Avorn 
as Lalismans or amulets— the first to transmit their 
qualities to other objects, the second to protect the 
w'<!aicr. The study of the history of magical ob- 
jects is ordy just beginning under the in.spiration 
of I'JIiot Smith, and it promises to reveal much 
concerning e.arly thought. In some cases the 
reason for the ado))tion of a particular substance 
is obvious. For in.stance, red-coloured substances 
doulitless oAve their supjiosed (dficacy to their 
colour, Avhich is that of blood, the iife-fluid, the 
lo.ss of which cau.ses death. The bodie.s of the dead 
in the I’al.eolithic caves of Eurojie Avere doubtless 
packed AMth red ochre, because that colour endoAved 
the enith with life-giving poAvers, and thus bene- 
fiteil theilead. Tliroughout the ages red-coloured 
substances, precious stones, benics, fluids, and so 
on have been endoAved Avith life-giving powers, and 
have J»een freely used in magic. Another very 
important ‘ Giver of Life ’ is the coAvrie shell, Avhicli 
is so widely used by Avomen with the aim of 
securing fertility. This shell first appears on the 
scene as a magical object in the Ujqier EahTcolithic 
caves of Euroixi, together with the u.se of red ochre. 
It doubtless derives its supposed jjotency from its 
shape, Avhich is that of the jiortal of life, and thence 
it has come to be used as a fertility amulet. I’lie 
wearing of the teeth and claws of dangerous animals 
likeAvise first appears in the U jqier RaUeolithic Age. 
This practice still survives in many parts of tJie 
world. These objects are worn to allord piotection, 
to endow their Avearer with the qualities of the 
animals from which they were taken. When 
Givers of Life are studied, it is found that their 
potency is transferred to other objects similar to 
them in some way or other ; and thus a whole 
chain of magical objects or substances can (Sake 
its origin from some single source. 

Magical rites consist of two parts— oral and 
manual. The recitation of a formula is in itself 
magical. Also Names have a magical power ; for 
to know the name of any one is often thought to 
be equivalent to having power over him (see M. A. 
Canney, Givers of Life, 1923). This is. of course, 
bound up with the common practice of having two 
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names, one of them secret. Words are believed to 
be creative. This is well shown in the texts of 
Ancient Egypt and India, where the gods create 
by uttering the names of various objects. In 
magical practice words occur in the form of spells 
or invocations and charms. Thus the Babylonian 
priests used magical texts to enable them to control 
and exorcise demons. 

The mythologies of many peoples contain refer- 
ences to wonderful men and women who were 
l)Obsessed of great magical powers. Such were the 
Tuatha de Danaan of the Irish texts, the Cycloi>s, the 
Dactyli of Mount Ida, either of Crete or Phrygia, 
the ^I'^elchines of Rhodes, the Curetes of Acarnania. 
Medea of Colchis, Helen, and Circe also were pos- 
sessed of magic power. The Children of the Sun 
are said in Creek mythology to have been especiially 
powerful in this respect, and this is typical of them 
in other parts of the world. In many parts of the 
world tluiie are also magical fraternities, the 
members of wliich are taught in secret the know- 
ledge of some j)articular branch of magical craft. 
There is good reason to believe that this knowledge 
li.Ls lieen transmitted far and wide throughout the 
earth, and that the magical practice of peojdes of 
low cull lire is founded on knowledge and on ‘ (livers 
of Life brought to them hy jieople of a high degree 
of culture. I’here seems also to have been trans- 
mitted the belief in the existence of a magical 
jjower which can be communicated from one oliject 
to another. The Kgyptians believed that the sun- 
god, Re, transmitted to the king a magical golden 
Iluid, called .so, which the king could, in his tinn, 
transfer to his statue, and thus to other statues. 
Similarly it is found, in Melanesia, for instance, 
that stone statues are supposed to posse.ss this 
magical powei ; and these stone statues i»lay an 
important part in the magical craft of this region. 
Presumably, as the result of a process of degrada- 
tion, this belief has been transferred to stones of 
curious shape, especially in jilaces where stone 
statues are no longer made ; but even when a stone 
is believed to iiosse.ss magical power, a dream is 
necessary to verify its potency. The magical 
power of Midanesia, called mana, can be shown to 
lie a.ssocia(ed with outside cultural influences whhdi 
were resjtonsilile, among other things, for the stone 
statues that are found there. 

Sco the artiolos IIKLIOION, SUN - OITLT, ToTEMISM, 
"WlTCHCKAFT ; also Tylor, Primitive Culture; Frjizcx, 
Golden Bough; Wundt, Volkcrpsychologie ; Marett, The. 
Threshold of h'eligion (1914); Itivors, Medicine, Magic, 
and Ileligion (1924) ; Elliot Smith, The Evolution of the 
I )ragon Perry, The Origin of Magic and Beligion 

(1923); Evans, Magical Jeivels (1922); Hubert and 
Mauss, ‘ Esquisse d’une theorie geiieralo de la inagie,’ 
L'Annee Sociologique, vii. (1994). 

HlajlCic Lantern, an optical instrument said to 
have been invented by Athanasius Kircher in 164(), 
by means of which inagnilied images of small picture.s 
are thrown upon a wall or screen. Tlie instrument 
consists of a lantern containing a powerful argand 
lamp or lime-light arrangement (see Lime-LIGHT); 
in tne side of tlie lantern is inserted a horizontal 
tube, the axis* of which is on a level with the centre 
of tlui flame, and the light is generally made to 
pass through the tube by leflection from a concave 
mirror placed on the opposite side of the lantein. 
The tul»e is furnished with two lenses, one at each 
emk: fhe inner one, the condenser, is a large lens 
of short focus, to condense a strong^llight on the 
picture, which is inserted into the tube, betw’een 
the lenses, through a transverse slit. The other 
end of the tube is fitted with a double convex lens, 
or, better, a corrected combination of lenses, which 
receives the rays after passing through the picture, 
and throws them upon the screen or wall. The 
pictures are formed on glass slides — generally 3i 


Inches square — with transparent coloured varnish 
or by moans of photography on a collodion, gelatine, 
or carlion tissue film on the glass, and must be 
inserted into the tube in an inverted position, and 
with the film or painted side nearest tlie screen, in 
or<ler that the images may appear erect and 
unreversed. If the screen on which the image is 
thrown beat too great a distance, the image will 
hecome irulistinct from the lessened intensity of the 
light. Tills instrument is sometimes used as a 
toy, blit is also frequently employed to ]ivoduce 
enlarged representations of astronomical and other 
scientific diagrams, and enlargements of photo- 
graphic views, so that they may be well seen by an 
audience. Phantasmagoria, ilissolving views, &c. 
are produced by a particular manipulation of the 
same instrument. 

8>Q1ia.rc‘S are sets of different numher.s, 
each column of w hich, wdiethcr horizontal, vertical, 
or diagonal, adds alike. 


1 

1872 

10 

8 

12 

6 

3 

1870 

7 

!) 

1873 

1 2 

1871 

4 

f> 

11 


420 

BOS 

463 

! 510 

323 

410 

471 

457 

479 

441 1 

.639 

432 

409 

f)02 

428 

1 402 


t'ili- 1. Fig. 2. 

'rh(> above are tw^o examples of a inagiii sipiare 
wiili the same .sunmiation (in either case 1891). 
Considering the dilliculty wdth w'hieli a person 
w'ithout jircvious knowledge could make even 
one such s({uare, it inav surprise many to hear 
that there are more ‘than 7(M),0()0,0(M),00(),000 
(seven hundreil oillion ) magic squares of tliis root 
(4), w'ith the suiuniation of 1891, each coinjiosed 
of different nunilteis, or with a dilforent airange- 
ment of the sanu! nunihers. Fig. 1 is so eoii- 
structed that a great variety of other sipianas 
may he ma<le from it by altering tlu; four highest 
numbers in it. Thus, if 13, 14, 15, and IG be 
suhstituted for 1870, 1871, respectively, we 
get the smallest 4-square jiossihle, wdth the sum- 
mation 34. It wa.s at one time thought that magic, 
squares could only he (“omposed of arithmetical or 
otlier syniinetrical series of numbers ; but an ex- 
amination of Fig. 2 shows that that idea was 
erroneous. 

Within the compass of a sliort article it is im- 
possible to describe adequately any of the many 
rules for making magic, squares. 'Fhe following 
figun^s wnll, however, give some idea of the most 
important method, that of superposition, invented 
hy De la Hire. It is most readily ap]>lied to odd 
squares, more esjiecially to those whose roots are 
prime numbers. We therefore take the .5-square 
ior our example. 



Each row of the above squares contains the same 
numbers and in the same order relatively to one 
another. But in fig. 3 the first number of each 
row is the same as the third of the row' above, 
whilst in tig. 4 it is the fourth. If now these two 
squares be combined by adding together the num- 
bers that are in corresponding cells, the resulting 
square will be magic. In this case it will have 
the summation of 65, and the top row will he 6, 3, 
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20, 12, 24. Jiy al taring the positions qf fclie num- 
bers in tlie top rows, and niakin;^ coi responding 
alterations in the others, 3000 distinct varieties of 
this magic siiuare may be obtained. 

Many uiatheniaticians at homo and abroad have 
written on magic squares, among whom may be 
mentioned Leibniz, Frenicle, liacliet, Ozanam, 
Montucia, Violle (1837), Frost, Cram, Jlall (1917), 
Lucas (1894), Schubert (1900), and Ahrens (1918). 
Bordered and Tessellated magic sq^uares may 
brielly be described as magic squares within magic 
squares. Nasik magic srpiares (so named by Frost 
from his place of residence in India) are squares 
whose nuigicality is not destroyed by repeatedly 
removing the first column or row to the last 
place, or rtce 'vcrsd. All squares with prime 
roots, ma<le by He la Hire’s method of sujtei- 
position, are iiasik. Even squares can also be 
made nasik. Fig. 1, with the numbers 13, 14, l.‘>, 
and 16 substituted for the four highest, makes a 
nasik sijuare. 

or MFHiir.T’, a composition used by 
artists in oil-colours as a medium and for glazes. 
It is made of linseed-oil and mastic varnish, 
llobertson’s medium, wliieli is similar but dries 
quicker, is now more used than niagilji. 

]llagilllS« a remarkable Casterojiod found on 
the coral reefs of warm eastern seas. The young 
animal settles on the growing coral at the olivions 
risk of being gradually surrounded and smothered. 
This is avoide<l, howexei, by an entire change in 
the foiiii of the shell, wliich is iliverted from its 
original spiral type and grows out into a long 
irregular tube. ‘ A neck-arid-neck race is kept nj> 
until the mollusc or the coral dies. ’ As it lengthens 
its tube the animal shifts pan passu to the outer 
portion, and the region it abandons is lilled up with 
lime. 

IHajsllllly William, one of the most brilliant 
writers of his day, born at Cork, 10th July 1793, 
educated at Trinity (k)llege, Dublin. At twenty- 
three he received his d(!gree of LL. I), from his 
college, being the first who had ever received it 
so young. He taught in Cork for ten years, and 
in 1823 reinoved to London to pursue the life of 
letters. One of his first contributions to ISluck- 
irood’s Magazuie — a fiatin translation of Chcoy 
(Jhasc — appeared in 1819, and from that date for 
nine years scarcely a number apjieared without 
an aiticle from his pen. In 1824 Murray started 
tlie short-lived Ue/prrsentatioe, a daily new.spaper, 
and Maginn was sent to Paris to act as foreign 
correspondent. In 1828 he joined the stall' of tlie 
/Standard, and he was one of the originators of 
Fraser's Magazine in 1830. His contributions to 
Fraser were as ‘lively, learned, and libellous’ as 
those to Blackwood, and one led to a harmles.s 
duel between the author and the Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley. The remainder of Maginn ’s career was 
irregular and unhappy. His habits of intemperance 
gained the uiasteiy over him, and he was often 
arrested and in jail for debt, without losing, how- 
ever, in the least his brightness or good-humour. He 
wrote his Shakes jttare Papers for Blackwood in 1837, 
and in 1840 he began his Magazine Miscellanies, 
by Doctor Maginn, which did not extend beyond 
ten numbers. In 1842 he was again imprisoned in 
tiie 1^'leet, and, having passed through the bank- 
ruptcy court, was reduced in fast failing health to 
a state of great poverty. R«fp came from Sir 
llohert Peel almost too late, for poor ‘bright, 
hioken Maginn ’ died at Walton-on Thames, ‘ilst 
August 1842. He wrote two forgotten romances, 
Whitehall, or the Days of George IV. (18‘27, a 
parody on the historical novel, and Horace Smith’s 
Brmnhletye House in particular), and John Manesty 
{ 1844 ), completed after his death by Charles Ollier. 


His Homeric Ballads were published in 1849. A 
collection of his papers was edited by R. S. Mac- 
kenzie (5 vols. New York, 1865-57) ; and his Mts 
cellanies. Prose and Verse, by K. W. Montagu (2 
vols. Lond. 1885). 

jUagfistrate. See Borough, and Jusncic of 
THK PEACli. 

niajflemosiail* a prehistoric culture, tran- 
sitional between Pala*()lithic and Neolithic. See 
LAKIO DWELLINGS. 

]IIa$i:liabeclli« Antonio, bibliophile, was born 
at Florence in 1633, and till his fortieth year was 
a gold.srnith. From youth upwards, however, he 
displayed an inordinate passion for the acquisition 
of book-knowl(Mlge ; amt, having mastercMl ( Jreek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, he literally entombed himself 
among books, of which disorderly piles enciimhered 
(•very portion of liis dwelling. In his daily habits 
he grew regardless of the decencies of life ; Jind 
such w'as his avidity of study that he finally (hmic'd 
himself even the refjuisito intervals of repose. His 
momorv was prodigious, and enabled him not only 
minuteXy to r(;tain the contents of his multitiulin- 
ous books, but also to KU])ply, on (xrcasioii, the 
mo.st exact reference to any' particular puge or 
paragraph, the place of (uich hook being indicated 
with precision in the midst of tlndr seemingly in- 
extricable maHS<*s. Magliahechi was K'gardod as 
the literaiy prodigy of his times. In 1673 he was 
a])pointc<r court librarian by the Urand-diike of 
'I’uscany ; and the many tributes of iosj>cct 
tendered by royal and distinguished ])er.somige,s to 
his wonderful erudition fostered in an inordinate 
degree his love of fame and i)raise, which rendered 
him intolerant of literary merit in others, and 
involved him in several hitter literary squabbles. 
H <5 di(;(l at Floreiu'e on 4th July 1714, leaving no 
written record of his immense enciycdopaHlic know- 
le<lge. His valuable lil)rary of 30,009 vols. he 
becjueatlied to the (4 rand-duke, who made it over 
to the city of Florenei; ; it is now a free lihrarv, 
and hears the name of its collector. John Hill 

Burton’s Book-Hunter ( 1862). 

MagdlSI Carta^ the (beat Charter granted by 
King John of England to the barons, has since that 
time been viewed as the basis of the English con- 
stitution. 'Die oppressions of a tyrannical soveueign 
compelled a contederac-y of the barons or tenants- 
in-chief of the crown, who took up arms for the 
redress of their gnevanc.es. They demanded the 
restoration of the laws of Pklward the Conf6‘Ssor 
and Henry 1. ; laws which combined Norman 
feudalism with Saxon and Danish institutions. A 
conference was held at llunnymede, on the Thames 
near Egham, where king and barons encamped 
opposite each other ; and, after several days’ 
deiiate, John agreed on the 15th June 1215, and 
.sealed the charter vvitli gieat solemnity on the 19th. 

The Great Charter providc.d against the abuse of 
the royal prerogative by piotecting the rights and 
obligations of the feudal propriett)r. It redressed a 
variety of grievances connected with feudal tenures, 
some of which are long siiu^e obsolete. Minute 
provisions were made regarding the ward, relief, 
and marriage of heirs, and rights of their widows. 
No scutage or aid was to he imposed without the 
authority of the common council of the kingdom, 
except on the three great feudal occasions of the 
king^s captivity, the knighting of his eldest son, anti 
tlio ujarriage of his eldest daughter. Tlie lihei^ies 
of the city of London and other towns, burghs, and 
porta were declared inviolable. Freedom of com- 
merce was guaranteed to foi eign merchants. Justice 
was no longer to be sold, denied, or delayed. 
The Court of Common Pleas, instead of, as for- 
merly, following the king’s person in all his pro- 
gresses, was permanently fixed at Westminster 
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ttssizes were appointed to be liebl in the several 
counties, annual circuits established, and regula- 
tions made for the efficiency of tlie inferior courts. 
Life, liberty, and property were protected from 
arbitrary spoliation, and none wp.8 to be con- 
demned^to fm-feit these but by lawtul iudgment of 
his peers or by the law of the land. No one Avas 
to be condemned on rumours or suspicions, but 
only on evidence of Avitnesses. Fines imposed Avere 
in all cases to be proportioned to the magnitude of 
the offence, and even the villein or rustic Avas not 
to be deprived of his necessary chattels. The testa- 
mentary j»o\ver of the subject was recognised over 
jiartof bis jausonal estate, and the rest Avas to be 
divided l»ot\veen his Avidow and children. 'Fhe 
inde[)eiidencc of the church was also j)rovided for. 

'fhese are the must important features of that 
Charter av I dch occupies so conspicuous a })lace in 
historv, and which establishes the supremacy of the 
law of I'higland over the will of the monarch. A 
(diarter Avas at the same time granted to mitigate 
the ojutressions of the Foiest Laws (<|.v.). 'Die 
terms (lic!at(‘<l by the barons to John included the 
surrender of liondon to their charge, and the ToAver 
to the custody of the primate till the Ibth of 
August bdlowin;^, or till the execution of the 
se\eral articles of t he Great Charter. TAventy-live 
barons, as consei A ators of the public liberties, AAcre 
enipoAvered to make* AA ar against the sovereign in 
case of his Aiolalion of the (liarter. Several solemn 
ratifications Avere recjiuretl by the barons both from 
John and from Henry HI. ; and a copy of the Great 
Charter Avas sent to every cathedral, and ordensl to 
be read i)ublicly t sA'ice a year. The copy preserved | 
in Lincoln Gjithedral, published in fac-simile by the 
UecoidsGoiiimissioners in ISO.o.is t he most. <*omplete 

See >S till. h.,’s .S'c/rrit < 7i « Wers (1S70) ; and McKechnie’s 
Maqna (.'<n la, a scholarly nu)no< 5 raph (11105; new . <1 
I'.tH). 

masna Grjreia (Gr. Mimdc Ildlas), the 
name given in ancient times to the Greek colonies 
of Souiliern Italy. The apiiellation must luiA'e 
bemi cun rent at an early p(>nod. rolyhius says it 
Avas used in the time of Pythagoras. Some Avriters 
include under the term the Greek cities in Siidly, 
others restrict it to those situated on the (iulf of 
'J'arentum ; but in general it is used to denote all 
the Greek cities in the south of Italy, exclusiAe of 
those in Sicily. Tlie oldest settlement is believed 
to have b<‘en "CunuT', though it is doubtful Avhetber 
it and its colonies, Dicjearchia and Nenpolis, Avere 
refilly embraced under the d(*signation Magna 
Gru'cia. The period assigned to its foundation- 
soon after the Trojan Avar— is obAdonsly fanciful. 
The oilier more important Greek settlements in 
Italy Avere Sybaris (founded bv the Aclueans, 720 
H.o. ), (.'roton (by the Aclueans, 710 B.c. ), Tarentuni 
(by the S]>ai tans, 707 is.c. ), I.ocri (by tlie Locriaiis, 
710 B.C!. ; acconliiig to others, thirty or forty years 
later), Illiegjuni (by the Ghahdbians ; date of 
origin not knoAvn, but believed to be earlier than 
Sybaris), Metapontiini (by the Aclia*aus, 7(K)-650 
b'o. ), Siris (by Tonians ; date unknown), and 
Velia (by tlie Phocieaiis, 540 B.C!.). These cities 
became in their turn the jiarents of many others. 
Of the earlier history of Magna Grcecia very little 
authentic information has survived. The settle- 
ments ajipear to liave risen rapidly t/O poAver and 
wealth, partly by the luisk commerce which they 
cayied on Avilh the motlier country, and partly 
alirn, it is conjectured, by an amalgamation Avitli 
the Pelasgic (or prehistoric) natives of the interior, 
as at Locri. About 530 B.C. Pytliagoras, the 
philosopher, arrived at Crotona, and soon acquired 
supreme influence in Magna Gr.Tcia, though it 
did not last long. The quarrels between the 
different cities were often hitter and bloody ; 
the most notable cases Avere the destruction of 


Siris by the Achajau cities and of Sybaris by Croton 
I (510). Besides this they Avere hotly pressed at 
times by the Lucanians and Brutbians ; and finally, 
272-271 B.C., the Homans conquered the whole 
of LoAver Italy. Long before this several of the 
cities had disappeared. The longest to survive 
was Tarentura, 

See the separate articles on the cities ; also Lenormant, 
La Orande-Grice (3 vols. 1881 ) and A trawrs I’Apulie et 
la Lucanie (2 vols. 1883), or the more juipiilar Zand o/ 
Maafred, by Mrs Janet Itoss (188!)). 

See Magnesium. 

]IIag^Iie.Hia« an ancient city of Ionia in Asia 
Minor, .situated nearly 10 miles NK. of Miletus 
in the valley of the Mmander. It Avas a Avealthy 
and pros[>eroiis city until after it fell into the 
hands of the Homans, in spite of its having been 
destroyed during tlie Ciiumetian invasion about 600 
B.C. Here stood a famous temple to Artemis, the 
remains of which have been excavated, as has 
the Roman theatre ; and liere Themistoclos, the 
Athenian patriot and statesman, died (449 B.C. ). 
It was called Magnesia ad Ma?andruni, to distin- 
guish it from Maijnksia ad Sii’VLUM, on the 
Hernms, near Mount Sipyhis. Lesido this tOAvn 
Scipio defeated Antiochiis of Syiiain 190 B.C. It 
is noAv called Mariissa, and is a toAvn of 40,000 
inhabitants, 41 miles NE. of Siiiynia by rail. On 
Mount Sipylus is the colossal I’ock-carving called 
Niobe, believed bo be Hittite. — The easternmost 
division of ancient Thessaly in Greece also bore 
til is name. — To one of the places called Magnesia, 
most probably that in Lydia, Ave oAve the terms 
magnet, magnetism, magnesia, and apparently also 
manganese. 

lies! ail Limestoiiis See Dolomite. 

]llas{liesiuill (Mg ; atom, number 12 ; atom, Avb. 
24 ‘30) is a metal very widely distributod over the 
globe. It is present in magnesite — magnesium car- 
bonate ; dolomite— carbonate of lime and magnesia ; 
asliestos — silicate of lime and magnesia ; and ineer- 
scliauin — silicate of magnesia, lb exists in mineral 
waters and the sea as sulphate and as chloride, the 
.sulpliate being known as Ep.soiii .salts. It Avas from 
the Epsom Hjiring, in 1695, that DreAv extracted 
tins Avidl-knoAvn salt, and in the beginning of the 
ISth century Mtignesia alba, so called to di.stin- 
guish it from Avhab was already known as Mag- 
nesia nigra (black oxide of manganese so called 
from its resemblance in colour, weight, &c., to the 
magnet) Avas discovered. The metal was first pre- 
>ared by Davy, and for long its manufacture was 
imibed to a small scale. Noav, however, it is 
made in ^lantiby by electrolysi.s of the fused 
chlorhle. The crude metal is finally distilled and 
pres-sed in a semi fluid state into ribbon or wire. 

Magnesium has a silver- white colour, which is 
tarnislied by moist air. It is a very light metal, 
its specific gravity being only 1'75. It is readily 
volatile, and, when lighted, burns in air with an 
intensely brilliant light rich in chemical rays. 
On this account it was, till superseded by electric 
light, much used in photography, Avhile in signal- 
ling and pyrotechny it plays an important part. 

When magnesium burns in air it forms a white 
ash consisting of the oxide, magnesia, MgO ( Avhicli 
may be also prepared by heating the carbonate). 
This is a very iufn.sible substance, and is much 
used in medicine under the name of calcined mag- 
nesia. The carbonate, MgCO^, is found in nature, 
but for medical purposes it is prepared by 
precipitating a soluble magnesium salt Avitli 
carbonate of soda. According as it is prepared 
in the hot or cold, the resulting carbonate forms 
the ponderous and dense or light variety. 
Although insoluble in Avater, this substance readily 
dissolves in water containing carbonic acid, and 
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this solution is known as fluid magnesia. The 
sulphate, MfrSO^TlLO, or Epsom salts, occurs in 
nature, and is well Known as a domestic remedy. 
It is much employed in febrile afl’ections, but it 
may be used in any case in whicli a mild but 
efficient laxative is required. Its dose varies from 
^ to 1 ounce, but in order to promote its full 
efficacy it should be taken along with copious 
draugljtH of water. In combination with infusion 
of senna it forms the ordinary black draught. 
Magnesia and tlie carbonate are einjdoyed in 
smjUl doses as an antacid, but in larger r^uantity 
they have a distinct purgative action. Fluid mag- 
nesia (see above) is a valuable aperient for women 
and children. Citrate of magnesia is the p«)pular 
name for a granular, efl’ervescing a])erient, now 
niuc-h in use. It consists of a mixture of bicar- 
bunate of soda, tartaric and citric acids, sugar, 
and a small trace (1 to 5 per cent.) of Epsom salts. 

Masnnetic BeltH. See Electricity (Medi- 
cal). 

]|la)£tictisill or lithos magneto, ‘the 

loadstone,’ ]»robably ' lirst found at Magnesia in 
Lydia). Magnets ‘are natural (Loadstone, q.v.) 
or artihcial, permanent (steel masses magnetised 
by the action of other magnets or of an electric 
current) (tr temj»orarv (soft iron masses magnetisisl 
by magnets, or the so-called electro-magnets, soft 
iron masses I'ound which a current is [)a8.sing). 

PoUit'iUi of the Magnet.— -When a small soft iron, 
nick('l, oi cobalt l)all is suspended by a thread, 
jind a magnet (fig. _1 ) is passed 
along in front of it from one 
end to the otlnu’, the ball is 
Itowerfully attracted towards 
the ends, but not at all by 
tlie middle of the magnet. 

The points of the magnet to- 
wards which the attractive 
power becomes greatest are 
called its poles. By causing 
a smajl magnetic needh* mov- 
ing hori/ontally to vihiitli* in 
front of the ditl'erent parts of 
a magnet placed vertically, 
and (‘ouuting the numl>er ()f 
vibrations, the rate of variation of the attractivi^ 
power may be lixactly found. When the )>oles of 
one magnet are nuide to act on those of anothei 
a striking dissimilarity 
betwaam the ]>oli!s is ' 

brought to light. do 
show this, let us suspend 
a magnet, N8, fig. 2, by 
a band of paj>er, M, hang- 
ing from a (!oc.oon thread 
(a thiead without tor- 
sion) ; or let us juvot it, 
or lay it on a llojit on N 
>vater. Wlnni the magnet lllli i Willll liMBpl fflWlM 
is left to itself it takes “ 

up a fixed position, one Fig. 2. 

mid keeping north, and 

the other south. The north pole cannot, except 
in unstalde equilibrium, be made to stand as a 
south ]>ole, or vice versd ; for, when the magnet 
is disturbeil, both poles return to their original 
fiositions. Here, then, is a striking dissimilarity 
in the poles, by means of which we are enabled 
to distinguish them as north ]>ole and south pole. 
When thus suspended, let us now- try the eflect 
of another magnet upon it, and we shall Hud 
that the pole of the suspended magnet which 
is attracted by one of the noles of the second 
magnet is repelled by the other, and vice versA ; 
and where the one pole attracts, the other rejjels. 
If, now, the second magnet be hung like the first. 



Fig. 1. 


it will be found that the pole whicli attracted the 
north pole of the first magnet is a soutli pole, and 
that the pole which repelled it is a north pole. W e 
thus learn that each magnet has two poles, the one 
a north, and the other a south pole, alike in their 
poiver of attracting soft iron , hut differing in their 
action on the poles of another magnet, like poles 
repelling, and unlike noles attracting each other. 

The attractions ana repulsions are found in a bar- 
magnet to follow the same laws of distribution as 
would have been obeyed by the forces due to two 
equal isolated discs, the one attracting, the other 
repelling, and situated at j)oints a little short of 
the extreme ends of the bar : and the places where 
the.se imaginary discs of imaginary magnetic matter 
would be are called the poles of the magnet. This 
conception of imaginary magnetic matter greatly 
facilitates many calculations, and is largely applied. 
It i.s as if the one kind of j)oIe con.sisted of positive, 
the other of negative matter ; and tin* north pole 
of a magnet is, in accordance witli this order of 
ideas, conventionally termed tlni jaisitive ]»ole. 

No Isolated Poles . — If we try to cut a bar-magnet 
HO as to isolate tin* poles, we find that each half 
has dcvelopeil a neAV jxile at the broken end, and 
each half has become a separate magnet whose 
poles are equal to one another, and to the jioles of 
the original magnet. IVe can therefore never have 
one kiiui of 'magnetism without having it associated 
in the same magnet with an equal amount of the 
opposite m agn ctism. 

The Earth a Magnet. — Tin* fact of the freely 
suspended magnet taking up a lix(*(l position has led 
to the theory ((filbert, q.v., in UiOO) that the (*artli 
itH(*,lf is a huge magin^t, having its north and south 
magnetic poles in tlie neighbourhood of the ixdes 
of the axis of rotation, and that the magnetic needle* 
or suspended niagnot turns to these as it does to 
llio.se of a neighbouring magnet. All the mani- 
festations of terrestrial magnetism (s(*e Ixdow) ^ive 
deeideel conlirmation of this tlnnny. It i.s on this 
view^ that the French call the north-st'eking itole of 
the magnet the south pa\^ {p6lc austral), and the 
south-.seeking the; north }>ole ypolc boreal)-, for, if 
the earth be tjiken as the standard, its north mag- 
netic pole must attract the south ]>oh* of otluu’ 
magmds, and vice ’ver.si). In Idiigland and (Jermany 
the north pole of a magnet is the one which, wdien 
freely suspended, points to the 
north, amt no ref(*n*m‘(' is made 
to its relation to tin* magnetism 
of the earth. 

Form of Magnets. — \rtilicial 
permanent magnets are either bar- 
magnets or horseslioe- magnets. 
When poweiiul ]»erman(*.nt mag- 
nets aie to be made, several thin 
mngnelisefl bars are placed side by 
side with their poles lying in the 
same direction. Such a collection 
of magnets is called a magnetic 
magaetnc or battery, and is more 
powerful than a solid l»ar of the 
same weight and size, because 
thin bars can be more strongly 
and regularly magnetised than 
thick ones. Fig. .3 is a horseshoe magnetic maga- 
zine. The central lamina protrude.^ sliglitly beyond 
the others, and it is to it that the armature^ is 
attached, the whole action of the magnet boe-ng 
concentrated on the projection. The magnetic 
needle is a small single permanent magnet nicely 
balanced on a line ])oint. See (foMrAS.s. 

The Magnetic Field . — The region surrounding a 
magnet (even, to a diminishing extent, to an 
infinite distance) is in a peculiar condition. If a 
magnet be laid under a piece of glass and soft iron 
filings be sprinkled on the glass, each filing will 
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assume a particular tUrection ; and the whole 
congeries will map out tlie lines of the directions 
in which small magnets will be made to point by 
the play of the magnetic forces existing around 
the magnet, in the 
‘ magnetic field ’ of 
that magnet. These 
directions are the 
Lines of Force in the 
magnetic field filling 
all space ; and an 
example of them is 
given in fig. 4, which 
sliows the arrange- 
ment of the filings 
above a bar-magnet, 
-f- laid parallel to the 

glass. In a horse- 
shoe magnet the strongest part of the field external 
to the magnet is that lying between the poles ; the 
lines of force are there crowded together. 

Magnetic Induction. — These lines of foice exter- 
nal to the magnet are also Lines of Induction. In 
tlie direction of the lines of induction a magnetic 
separation tends to he set up ; the soft iron filings 
are severally converted, in the neighlmnrhood of 
the magnet, into temporary magnets, each wdth a 
noith and a south pole ; tlic one }>ole is repelled, 
the other attracttid ; on the whole each filing is 
swivelled round into the direction of the local line 
of force. Similarly, a bar of soft iron becomes, 
w hih; in contact with a magnet, as in fig. 5, or to a 



Fig. 5. 


less extent wiien in its neighbourhood, itself a 
temporary magnet; and it may in its turn magnetise 
and su]t]»ort other bars, so that a chain of s(dt iron 
bars may, u]» to a limiting weight, he supported on 
a magnet. IStcel bars are slower than soft inm in 
taking uj) a magnetic condition, and the harder 
their tem])er the slow'er they are in doing so ; hut, 
unlike soft iron, they do not rea<lily lose wdiat they 
have acQuired ; they become peinianent magnets, 
w hile sort iron retains niagiietism only precariously 
and easily loses it when mechanically disturbed. 
Sj)ecially soft iron may lose the whole when struck ; 
Oldinary W'lought-iron will generally retain traces 
of residual magnetism, the amount of which 
<lepends on the previous magnetic history of the 
])articular bar. The characteristically magnetic 
substances arc iron, nickel, and cobalt; hut many 
others, even liquids (such as solutions of salts of 
iron) and gases (siicli as ozone), are attracted by 
the magnet. 

Dinmagvctism. — Most substances are (in the 
form of spheres) feebly repelled by magnets, and 
bars of them lie across the lines of induction in 
a non-uniform magnetic field. These substances 
are said to be diamagnetic — e.g, bismuth, 

Maanetisation hy tfie Earth . — The inductive action 
of terrestrial magnetism is a striking proof of the 
truth of the theory already referred to, that the 
earth itself is a magnet. When a steel rod is held 
in a position parallel to the Dipping-needle (q.v.) 
it becomes in the course of time, and the sooner if 
struck with a hammer, permanently magnetic. A 
bar of soft iron held in the same position is more 
powerfully but only temporarilv affected. We 
may understand from this how the tools in work- 



sliops are generally magnetic. Whenever huge 
masses of iron are stationary for any length of 
time they are sure to give evidence of magnetisa- 
tion, and it is to the inductive action of the earth’s 
poles acting through ages that the magnetism of 
the loadstone is probably to be attributed. 

Presei'vation ami Power of Magnets. — Even steel 
magnets, freshly magnetised, sometimes gradually 
fall off in strength, till they reach a point at which 
their strength remains constant. This is called 
the point of saturation. If a magnet has not been 
raised to this point it may lose nothing after mag- 
netisation. We may ascertain whether a magnet 
is at saturation by magnetising it with a more 
powerful magnet, and seeing whether it retains 
more magnetism than before. IMie saturation-point 
depends on the material of the magnet itself. 
When a magnet is above saturation it is soon 
rcduce<l to it by roi)eatiHlly drawing away the 
armature from it. .After reaching this point 
magnets will keeji the same strength for years 
rog<‘thor, if not subjected to rough usage. It is 
favourable for the preservation of magnets that 
they be provided with an armaturo or keeper. The 
pow'er or a horseshoe- magnet is n.sually tested by 
the weight its armature can heai wdlliout breaking 
away from the magnet. Small magnets are much 
stronger for their size* than large ones. Tlie reason 
of this may he thus ex]>lained. Two magnets of 
the same size and power, acting separately, su|q)oit 
twice the weight that one of them does ; hut if the 
two he joined, so as to form one magnet, they do 
not sustain the double, for the t wo magnets, being 
in close proximity, act inductively on each other. 
The north pole of the one tends to repel the 
a<ljacent magrud-ism of the contiguous north pole 
of the other, and to form by induction a -'Outh pole 
in its place ; the magnets thus weaken oni' anotlim-. 
Similarly, several magnets made up into a battery 
have not a force jiroportionate to their number. 
Large magnets, in the same way, may ho eon- 
sidered as made up of .several lamime, whose 
mutual iuLu fcrencc renders the action of the whole 
very mneh less than the sum of the poweis of each. 
The best method of a.sc.ortaining the strength of 
bar-magnets is to causi; a maginstic needle to oscil- 
late at a given distance from one of their poles, 
the axis of the needle and the pole of the magnet 
being in the magnetic meridian. These o.scillations 
observe the law of peiidnlnin motion, so that the 
force tending to bring the needle to rest is pro- 
portionate to the square of the number of o.scilla- 
tions in a stated time. 

Action of Magnct.'i on each (’oulomh dis- 

covered, hy the oscillation of the uiagnolic needle 
in the presence of magnets in the way just described, 
that when iwo suliiciently long magnets are placed, 
e.g. in the same line, with a small gap between them, 
so that the two poles at the gap may act upon one 
another practically without tlie interference of the 
remote jioles, the attractive or repvlsive force between 
two magnetic poles vaides inversely as the square of 
the distance between them. Gauss proved from this 
theoretically, and exhibited experimentally, that 
when the distance between the centres of two 
rnagpets is large compared with the size of the 
magnets — i.e. when the action of both poles cornes 
into play — the action of two magnets on each other 
varies inversely cw the cube of the distance between 
them. This variation in the strength of the field 
may be shown either by the oscillation experiments 
above referred to, or by direct observation of deflec- 
tions produced at different distances. The action 
on a magnet in a uniform magnetic field is that 
of a couple, like that of the hands on a copying- 

E ress. There is rotation, hut no translation, un- 
iss the field falls off in strength from the position 
of the one pole to that of the other. 
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Effect of Heat on Magnets . — When a magnet is 
heated to redness it loses permanently every trace 
of magnetisiji ; iron, also, at a red heat, ceases to he 
attracted by the magnet. At temperatures below 
red heat the magnet j)art8 with some of its power, 
the loss increasing with the temperature. The 
temperatures at Avliich other substances aflected 
by tlie magnet lose their magnetism differ from 
that of iron. Cobalt remains magnetic at the 
higlicst tiiinperatures, and nickel loses this pro- 
perty at 062° F. 

Electric Itelations of Magnetisrn . — Every electric 
circuit is a closed loop of some form or other. 
Every such loop bearing a current has round it a 
magnetic field ; and such a single looj) is equiva- 
lent to a thin disc, or shell of any form, cut out of 
a large bar-magnet, and has a south and a north 
aspect. The lines of induction pass, say, from the 
north face outwards, filling all space, and return to 
the south face, threading the loop, so that each lino 



Fig. 6. 


of induction is a closed curve. The lines of induc- 
tion immediately surrounding tlu^ wire are, if the 
circuit be large enough, circular in form. If wire 
bearing a currmit he coiled into a helix or solenoid 
(left-lianded, fig. 6; right-handed, fig. 7), the helix 


N 
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»U!ts in respect to bodies external to it exactly in 
all respects as a bar-magnet would do : the strength 
of the e(jui valent magnet being in pnmortion to the 
strength of the cuirent passing. The magnetic 
fiidd surumnding a current-bearing loop or helix is 
called an Electro-magnetic Field ; and it is i<lcntical 
with the field which might be pnxluced by a 
sufficiently magnetised mass of the same contour: 
the dillerenc.e being that, since currents may be 
made very strong, ‘ electro-magnetic ’ fields can be 
made more intense than any magnetic fields obtain- 
able from steel magnets. 

Magnetic Induction inside a Helix . — The interior 
of a cm rent-bearing helix is a very powerful 
magnetic field, the most 
powerful part of the whole 
electro -magnetic field of 
the helix, since all the 
lines of induction are con- 
centrated within it. Soft 
iron there becomes, in- 
stantly on the passage of 
the current, a jiowerful 
temporary magnet, or 
‘electro-magnet,’ as it is 
called, which falls off in 
power instantly on the cur- 
rent being stopped ; steel 
becomes permanently mag- 
netised. Fig. 8 shows how 
the wires may be arranged 
to magnetise a horseshoe 
Fig. 8. bar. A convenient mne- 

monic is ( Daniell ) — La^ 
the thumb of the right hand across the forefinger; 
then if the forefinger point in the direction of 
the inducing current, the thumb will represent the 
induced magnet with the thumb-nail at its north- 
seeking end Turn over into various po.sitions. 



Tilts applies equally to a Jong straiglit current-wire 
or to any small portion of a helix. 

The strengtl) of the magnet produced by induc- 
tion Mutliin a helix is, for small currents, propor- 
tional to the current and to tlie number of turns 
of wire in the coil ; but as tlie current is increased 
a condition of saturation is approached after which 
no further increase in the current produces any 
increase in the strength of the induced magnet. 
For tlie tini<! being soft iron may form a much 
stionger magnet, or ‘electro-magnet,’ than any 
permanent steel magnet of the same size could be. 
A coil without a soft iron <!ore has a magnetic field 
if it carry a current ; but the field is far stronger 
when a soft iron core is present. 

Magnetic Attractions and liepulsions of Currents. 
— Tlie stresses in the magnetic field are such as to 
make all linos of induction from various .sources 
coincide as far as possible in direction ; and bonce 
circuits tend to place themselves, as far as jxissible, 
coincident wuth one another in lespect of form 
ami parallelism of current. It is not diflicult 
to show that tiiis tendency results in movements 
the .same as those which would he juoduced if 
linear currents in the same direction (parallel, con- 
vergent, or ilivergent) mutually attracted one 
another, and currents in opposite directions re- 
pelled one another. When a circuit is in jiart 
flexible, the flexible part being a wire or even 
merely a line of discharge through air, it tends 
either to expand or to contract in area, so that it 
inay come, as near as may he, to meet these con- 
ditions ; and the result is tliat .similai ly-dirccted 
currents or jiarts 
of the same cur- 
rent move into 
the clo.sest pos- 
sible proximity 
to one another. 

This is illus- 
trated by lig. 

9, in which the 
course of the 
current is shown 
by arrows ; the 
movable pari of 
the circuit, 
poised on imn- 
cury cups, wdll 
rotate in a mag- 
netic field so as 
to tend to make 
the direction of 
its own lines of 
induction coin- 
cide w ith the direction of the lines of induction of 
the magnetic or electro -magnetic field, and thus to 
makti its own contour embrace as many as jxissible 
of the lines of induction of the field, if their general 
trend coincide with its owm, or as few as jiossible 
if they be opjxised ; and, (lonseqnently, if a wdre in 
which a current passes downw^ards be placed verti- 
cally near cd, the lines of induction round that wire 
and those round cd coincide in general direction, 
and cd appears to be attracted by the W'ire ; while 
if the current pass upwards cd is repelled, and of 
attracted. Place, now, the wire below and parallel 
to de. If the current passes in the direction nf to e 
no change takes place, as the attraction cannot 
show itself ; but ii the current moves from e to <£ 
the whole turns round till d stands where e was, 
and both currents run the same way. If the wire be 
placed at right angles to de, the rectangle turns 
round and comes U) rest when both currents are 
parallel and in the same direction. 

According to Ampere’s theory, the earth, being 
a magnet, has currents in it which are equivalent 
to currents circulating about it; these must be 
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from caat to west, the north pole of the earth 
heirifj, in our way of speaking, a south pole. A 
magnet, then, will not come to rest till its own 
lower currents 
place themselves 
parallel to and in 
the direction of 
the earth’H cur- 
rents, This is 

showm in fig. 10, 

where a section 

of a rectangular Fig. 10. 

har-inagnet is 

represented in its position of rest with refeience 
to the earth -current. The np])er current, being 
farther away from the earth-current, is less affected 
hy it, and it is the loMer current that determines 
tile po.sitien. A magnetic neetlle, therehue, turns 
towards the north to allow the currents moving 
below it t(» place themselves parallel to the earth’s 
current. riiis also is shown by the curnmt-bear- 
ing rectangle in fig. 9, which comes to rest in 
stable equilibrium, in the absence of any external 
current, when d and e lie east and west. 

The AL'dsiur/tnent oj Mu;jncii.c. Data.- This has 
largely had its terminology evolved with lefercnce 
to tlic efjuivalence of magnetic forces and pheno- 
mena iu those which would be evinced if ‘ magnet- 
ism ' wcr(‘ a kind of matter, positively or negatively 
attracting and resident in tlie poles. A pole of unit 
atrenqili is one which attracts or repels another 
e<]ual jtole, situated at a distance of one centi- 
metre, witli a force of one dyne. The i/utg/iefic 
iiioinent of a magnet is the strength of either pole 
multiplied by the distance between the two jioles. 
This can be measured directly. The inteNSfft/ of 
inugnetisation of a bar-magnet is the magnetic; 
moment divided by its volume. A magnettc field I 
of unit atrciifff/i or iuteusltj/ at any particular ]K)int 
is a field in which at that point a unit pole would 
be pulled upon or repcdled with a force of one 
dyne ; and conversely, the intensity of a unifeutn 
magnetic; field may be measured b\" finding the 
mechanical couple acting on a magnetic nc‘eclle, 
frc'cly suspended in it. I'he intensity of inducecl 
magnetisation produced by piitting a long bar of 
a magnetisable substance in a uniform magimtic 
field of unit strength measures the magnehc aua- 
ceptihditg of that substance. The force within the 
substance of an induced magnet, due both to the 
inducing field and to the surrounding magnetisc'd 
substance, when the inducing field is unity, 
measures the coefficient of magnetic induction or 
the magnetic pcmieabdity of the substance. The* 
strength of a magnetic disc or shell is its magnetic 
moment per unit of area, if this be uniform. 

Magnetic Measarernent of Electric Data. — Given 
a magiic;tic shell of given outline and strength, its 
action upon a magnetic needle placed witliin its 
liehl can l)e observed ; and conversely, from its out- 
line and its dellecting action its strength can be 
calculated. An electric current of the same con- 
tour can have its intensity so regulated as to pro- 
duce the same magnetic effect as the magnetic 
shell did upon the needle in one position ; and if in 
one, then in every position ; and the intensity of 
that current is said to be, in magnetic measure, 
numerically the same as the magnetic strength of 
the equivalent magnetic shell. This is the basis 
of «. system of electric units, called magnetic or 
electro- magnetic units of electric quantities ; and 
convenient multiples and subrnultiples of these — 
arrived at by substituting for the centimetre, the 
gramme, and the second, as the units of length, 
mass, and time, 1,000, 000, 000 cm., they'o'itouirVBiniBfff'^ 
part of a gramme and the second as these funda- 
mental units — are in use as the practical units for 
electrical measurement. These are the ampere. 


the iwrit of current-intensity ; the oAm, that of 
resistance (=:the resistance of 106 '3 cm. pure 
mercury column, 1 sq. inm. in transverse sec- 
tion); the i)olt^ that of potential difference or 
‘electromotive force ’(= approximately that of a 
Daniell cell in which the liquids are a saturated 
solution of nitrate of copper and dilute .sulphuric 
acid, 1 acid to 22 water) ; the coulomb, that of 
electric quantity ; the farad, that of capacitj^ ; 
and the (juadrant, that of self-induction. 

Self-induction. — When a current is suddenly 
started in a coil of wire, the ultimate result is to 
set up a magnetic field. But, while this is being 
set lip, energy is being absorbed by the field, 
and the current falls short of its full intensity. 
Similarly, when the current ceases this energy is 
restored, and the current seems piled up as if it had 
momentum of its own like water in a hydraulic 
ram. 'Phe stronger the nmgnetic field that will Vie 
produced — the more lines of induction will thread 
the coil — the more marked is this effect ; and this 
exaggeration is brought about by multiplying tlie 
turn.s in the coil ( keeping down the resistance, if 
nece.ssarv, by increasing the tbi(;kneHS of tlie wire 
used ), or by inserting a core of soft iron, or both. 

Induction of Currents in Magnetic Field. — Lay 
two circuits in one another’s neighbourhood. The 
sudden ])roduction or increase of current in the one 
will produce a brief current in the other in such a 
sense that there is mechanical repulsion between 
the induced current and the originating one ; the 
ces.sation or ilimimition of the primary current 
induces, in the opjio.site sense, a hrief current in 
the secondary circuit. 7’hese are phenomena of the 
magnetic field of the primary circuit ; and tlie 
primary circuii can bo ri'placed by a magnet or 
electro-magnet, whose a])]»roach or strengthening 
induces brief currents in one sense, and whose 
recession or weakening induces brief currents in 
the opposite sense. No current passes in the 
secondary coil so long as the primary current or 
magnet remains constant or stationary. For the 
wai'H in which thi.s production of a secondaiy 
current is utilised, see 1 )ynam(), iNDunioN. If 
w’e try to move a good conductor — a copper disc 
or a knife — in a strong maLuietic field the motion 
is resisted or damped ; the production of the 
induced currents generated by motion in the field 
alworbs enerj^y. 

Rotatory Features of Magnetism. — As a simple 
ca.se, consider the field in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of a linear current. The lines of magnetic 
force run in circles round the wire ; a magnet pole 
tends to be driven in such a sense that, if it be 
jiositive or north-seeking, it will travel round an 
ailvancing current in the same sense in whicli the 
point of a corkscrew travels round the axis of the 
advancing corkscrew. If a magnet were flexible 
it would form a coil round the current ; and con- 
versely, a flexible current- bearing vv’ire tends to coil 
round a strong bar-magnet, and currents jiarallel 
to bar- magnets tend to rotate ' round the magnetic 
axis of the magnet. 

Magnetism in the Atom or Molecule. — All sub- 
stances become more or le.ss magnetic— either 
paramagnetic (analogous to soft iron) or diamag- 
netic — under the inducing action of a magnetic 
field. As to elements, the degree of paramagnetic 
or diamagnetic effect depends, in a general sense, 
upon the place of the element in MendelejefTs 
Periodic Series. It is, however, not an atomic 
property (except approximately in certain dia- 
magnetic phenomena), but rather seems to belong 
to molecules, or even to agglomeratioiiH of mole- 
cules. It has been found (Curie) that, as a 
general rule, a diamagnetic effect is independent 
of the temperature, while a paramagnetic effect 
ends to vary inversely a.s the absolute temperature. 
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The explanation of magnetism in the atom or 
molecule is still very tentative and obscure. 
Ampbie, in the early part of the 19th century, con- 
sidered that every particle of a magnet has closed 



Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 


currents circulating about it in the same direction. 
A section of a magnet according to this theory is 
shown in lig. 11. All the separate currents in the 
various pai ticles may, however, be considered to be 
equivalent to one strong current circulating round 
the whole (h^. 12). Before magnetisation the 
molecules lie in different directions, so that the 
effect of the currents is lost, and the effect of induc- 
tion is to twist the molecules round so as to bring 
the currents to run in the same direction. The per- 
fection of magnetisation would be to render all the 
various currents parallel to each other. Soft iron, 
in eonsecjuence or its offering less resistance to such 
a disposition, becomes more powerfully magnetic 
under induction than steel, in which considerable 
resistance to this displacement of the molcules 
exists, and which, when tliis deformation has on(;e 
been produced, retains it to a considerable extent, 
this neing the cause of permanent magnetism. 
This displacement of the molecules upon induction 
is often accompanied by a tick, or by a mechanical 
twist or an alteration in length and thickness. 

With the advent of the Electron Theory (see 
Et.ectron) it seemed that a mechanism (the whirl 
of charged electrons in an atom ) had been provided 
for Ampijre’s concept ; but a rnysteiy remained, 
why all elements are not as magnetic as iron. It 
became necessary to frame a series of hypotheses, 
e.g., that in diamagnetic elements the whirls of the 
electrons were so directed as to neutralise one 
another’s magnetic field ; that in paramagnetic 
substances the whirls tended to become directed in 
a magnetic field as in Ampere’s theory, but that 
this tendency was countered in solids by the co- 
hesive forces, and in liquids and gases (Langevin) 
by the thermal turmoil and agitation of the mole- 
cules ; and so forth. On the whole, however, 
the electron theory has not yielded satisfactory 
results. Weiss has produced evidence in favour of 
each molecule containing one or more elementary 
magnets or magnetons, these magnetons being, like 
electrons, identical in all substances ; and Bohr has 
deduced from Quantum (q.v.) considerations the 
existence of a magneton equal to five Weiss mag- 
netons. Geilach and Stern have ( 1922) confirmed 
the existence of Bohr’s magneton by direct measure- 
ment in the case of silver. See Andrade, The Struc- 
ture of the Atom (with bibliography, 1923), pp. 
257-284. 

Nature of the Magnetic Field . — All the pheno- 
mena of the magnetic field are explicable as due to 
whirlpool currents of electricity in closed vortex- 
rings, the axes of which are the magnetic lines of 
induction. The reaction of tendencies to the for- 
mation of these vortex-rings from different sources 
results in the production of local variations of 
stress in the etner which result' in attractive and 
repellent movements between currents or magnets, 
or between currents and magnets, or in the produc- 
tion of currents, or of magnetic induction ; and the 
resultant forces are along the axes of the whirls, 


which tend to shorten themselves lon^tudinally 
and to spread out laterally. The electric displace- 
ments in the whirls are therefore at right angles to 
the lines of magnetic force. With other disposi- 
tions of the magnetic field we have other forms of 
the lines of induction ; but they are always closed 
curves which mark the axes of vortex motions or 
shears, and which lie wholly in air, or partly in air 
and partly in metal or other substances. 

Electru^magnetic Prortagation. — When a disturb- 
ance is set up in one place which leads to the for- 
mation of a magnetic field, the change from the 
original condition of the ether to the complex con- 
dition which is known us * magnetic field ’ is marked 
by a magnetic or electro-magnetic propagation of 
the disturbance ; and the tlieoretical velocity of 
this piopagation has been shown to be about 
300,000 kilometres per second, which is practically 
exactly the same as the speed of the propagation 
of light. In a linear current the direction of the 
current is the direction of propagation ; the dis- 
turbance is propagated in tlie ether, not in the 
conductor ; and the magnetic and electric displace- 
ments are at right angles lK»ih to the direction of 
projiagation and to one another. Without a linear 
conductor to guide the propagation the disturb- 
ance is propagated equally in all directions ; and 
Clerk-Maxwell advanced the proposition that light 
is a phenomenon of this order, an electio-magnetic 
phenomenon involving vortical stresses, ratliei than 
the mere vibration of an elastic ether. This pro- 
position was very strikingly confirmed by tlie 
researches of Hertz in 1888. He found that by j)io- 
ducing waves of electro-magnetic propagation of 
periodic disturbances he could reproduce with long 
waves, which he found to travel at the predicted 
rate, the phenomena of reflection at th<* surface of 
a conductor, refraction, polarisation, interference, 
&c., which are manifested by those short and fie- 
quent ether-waves which give rise to the pheno- 
mena of light and radiant heat; and his results 
showed that the plane of magnetic distnibance, at 
right angles to that of electric disturlanice, is the 
analogue of the plane of polarisation, v liieh must 
be at right angles to the plane of vibration. Out 
of tliis lias developed the modern Wireless Tele- 
graphy and Telephony (q.v.). 

See Dkounation Nkholk, Diamagnetism, Ditpino- 
NEBDLK, Dynamo-elkCtrio MACHINES. For literature, 
see Electricity ; and refer to Sir J. J. Tliouison, Ele- 
ments of Electricity and Magnetism; A. (t. Webster, 
Theory of E. and M. (with bibhopraphy ) ; LevTUS, 
Theory of E. and M. ; Sir Oliver Lodge, Moilern Views 
of Electricity. 

91 aKiietisniy Animal. See A nim a l M a g n et- 
ISM, IIypnotism. 

91aKlietisin, Terrestrial. Under the general 
article Magnetism the broad fact that the earth 
is a magnet has been incidentally touched upon. 
With the earth there is associated a magnetic 
field, with lines of magnetic force. These can 
only study at the earth’s surface, but everything 
goes to show that they are continuous and curved 
in sjiace, passing from regions in the southern 
hemisphere (positive regions) to regions in the 
northern hemisphere ( negative regions, like the 
space round the south end of an ordinary bar 
magnet ). The direction of the line of force at any 
place is ^Iven by freely suspending a liar magnet 
on an axis passing through its centre of mass. • If 
this axis be horizontal, we have the Dipping-needle 
(q.v.). The north-seeking end of the dipping-needle 
makes with the local horizontal plane an angle ; 
08 the dipping-needle is turned round a vertical 
axis, this angle passes through a maximum value ; 
when the angle is a maximum, the needle lies along 
the local line of force, and the maximum angle is 
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the dip. Fig. 1 shows, for the year 1922, lines 
drawn through all places at which the dip has 
the value indicated oy the number niarkeu ; in 
the northern hemisphere the dip is downward, 
in the southern hemisphere upward. The line 


of zero dip is called the magnetic equator. The 
maximum downward dip, 90“, occurs at the north 
magnetic pole, 97“ W. and 70^“' N. ; the niaxinium 
upward dip, 90“, at the soutli magnetic pole, which, 
according to Shackleton, is at 166" 16' E. and 




72“ 25' S. These magnetic poles are, however, not 
points, but areas of considerable extent. We can 
readily recognise a marked departure of the earth’s 
niagnetic condition from the magnetic condition 
of a uniformly magnetised ellipsoid of revolution 
whose magnetic axis coincides with the polar axis ; 
for this, iig. 1 would present parallel straight lines. 


When the needle is suspended and rotated so 
as to show the maximum dip, it also makes a 
certain angle, the declination or the variation, 
with the geographical meridian. The mariner’s 
compass, in which the needle is so poised as to lie 
horizontally in spite of the tendency to dip, does 
not (except at places where there is no variation) 
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point geogiapliically north and south, but points 
to the west or to tlie east of the true geographical 
north, according to the locality. Fig. 2 shows, for 
the year 1922, the lines or ‘ isogones * drawn through 
all places where the declination has the value 
marked. One peculiarity to be noted is that from 
the north magnetic pole to the north geographical 
pole the line of no variation or ‘agonic line’ is 
continued as a line of <leclination 180* F. or W., for 
at place.s along that line the needle j)oint8 south ; 
thereafter it forms part of the agonic line of the 
eastern hemisphere ; and similarly in the southern 
hemisphere. A nother is the cross-loop of the agonic 
line in the east of Asia, which encloses a region of 
westerly declination. Declination charts for all 
seas and shores are invaluable to the practical 
navigator, by whom they are called variation 
charts. From them he learns at a glance in wdiat 
direction the magnetic needle points at the place 
ho liappen.s to be in, and can steer his desired 
course accordingly. 

The strength or inten.sity of the local magnetic 
force still recjuires to bc' ase'c'rtained. The siniidest 


and most accurate way of doing this is to measure 
its horizontal component, the ‘earth’s horizontal 
force,’ and then to multiply this by the secant 
of the angle of dip. Fig. 3 shows, for the year 
1922, the lines joining all places where the ‘ hori- 
zontal force ’ has the values marked. The horizontal 
force vanishes at tlie magnetic poles. In a general 
way the total force increases as we approach the 
magnetic poles. Its maximum values, however, 
are not exactly at these poles, nor do the positions 
of minimum values lie on the magnetic eq\iator. 

The declination, dip, and horizontal force are 
commonly called the magnetic elements of a place. 
They are all subject to variations in time, so that 
it is con.stantly necessary to keep magnetic chai Ls 
up to date (see Magnetometer). In 18S4 the 
cross-loop of fig. 2 was a somewhat remote isolated 
closed oval, and the agonic line was more to the 
east in its northern part. During the forty-four 
years preceding, both agonic lines had been moving 
westward and the closed oval eastward. In IfiOd, 
according to Hansteen, the agonic formed a }.;ie;tt 
loop from Trinidad to the north of Norway, then 



down through central Europe and Afiica to the 
Cape ; and in England the declination was 8“ east 
of north. In 1700 the loop had disappeared, and 
declination in England was 6“ west of north. In 
1800 the declinaticm in England had become 23“ or 
24° west. From 1818 onwards the westeily de- 
clination in England fell ofl’, and the eastern agonic 
line travelled westward. The secular changes in 
the dip and horizontal force are very slight, and 
generally take place in o])po.site directions, so that 
the change in the total intensity is still smaller. 

The solar diurnal variation of the magnetic 
elements, and especially of the declination, is the 
most easily recognised of all the periodic variations 
to which the earth’s maLmetisin is subject. In all 
hut tropical regions the declination needle oscillates 
markedly about its mean position for the day, 
attaining its maximum deviation from one to two 
houis after noon. In the northern hemisphere 
this maximum deviation is to the west of the mean 
position ; in the southern hemisphere it is to the 
east. Again, the total range of variation is greater 


in the summer months than in the winter months, 
liy an elegant development of Gauss's flawless 
theory of terrestrial magnetism Schuster has 
8lu»wn that the features of the solar diurnal varia- 
tions of the difl'erent magnetic elements indicate 
cau.ses above the earth’s suiface as the souuje of 
these variations. This accords w'ith Jialfonr 
Stewart’s hypothesis that ilie diurnal mag- 
netic changes result from electric cunents in 
the higher regions of the atmosphere. These 
currents are due to electrons from the sun, and are 
prohahl}' associated with the currents of hot air 
which pass from the equatorial regions both noi-th- 
wards and southwards. That such electric currants 
do really exist is flemonstrated by the existence of 
the aurora in higher latitudes ; for this pheno- 
menon is beyond question electrical. Furtiier, 
distinct connection has been traced between auroral 
displays and magnetic disturbances of exceptional 
character ( see Aurora Borealis ). These irregular 
magnetic disturbances or magnetic storms, as they 
are called, are more frequent and more pronounceH 
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at times of inaxiinum sun-spots ; and, according to 
Loomis, a great magnetic storm is always accom- 
panied by an unusual disturbance on the sun’s 
surface. Again, there is no douht some connec- 
tion between certain types of magnetic changes 
and earth-currents, the latter being particularly 
strong during magnetic storms ; but it is now 
admitted by all autliorities that earth-currents can- 
not be regarded as an efficient cause of the magnetic 
disturbances. 

In addition to the well-marked solar-diurnal 
variation of the magnetic elements, there is also a 
lunar-diurnal variation, which has been sjiec.ially 
studied by Broun and Chambers. These and 
other phenomena of terrestrial magnetism show 
chat the earth is magnetically sensitive to c»)smic 
influences. Those influences may be directly 
magnetic ; or, as is more probable in the case of 
the solar-diurnal variations, they may give rise 
to meteorological changes involving electric and 
magnetic actions. As to the ultimate origin of the 
earth’s magnetism as a whole it is not possible, in 
the present state of the science, to formulate any 
satisfactory hypothesis. The rotation of the 
earth, which is so impoi tant a factor in the broad 
iuoteorologic.al features tluit exist over the earth’s 
surface, is the only dynamic polarity that can be 
compared to the magnetic ])olarity. According to 
the nebular hypothesis the earth’s rotation is a 
part of a grand ciicnlatory motion of the solar 
system. 8o may the earth’s magnetism he a part 
of the gcneial magnetic conditions of the same 
system. If such a view is too vague for accepta- 
tion, the only hypothesis which seems to meet the 
case is that suggestiid by lialfour Stewart, M'bo 
traced the magnetic condition of tlui earth to the 
terrestrial meteorological sysleni, as modified by 
the earth’s rotation, acting cumulatively througb 
the ages. 

Ulnjgiiotitc. See Loapstone. 
Hljijriioto-eloctric Machine. ScgDynamo- 
EI.E(''!’J;I(' iMachinks. 

Magriictoilieter is, in general, any instrument 
for measuring magnetic forct;, or for comj*aring one 
magnetic force with another. A freely -suspended 
magnet, whereby the. st rength and direction of the 
lines of force in a magnetic field may be ascertained 
by oliserving the jiosilion assumed by a freely- 
suspended magnet and also its rate of oscillaticm 
find the junount to which it is deflected when under 
tlui influence of a second magnet, is the e8.sential 
hiature of all magnctonietric instniments. The 
peculiar importance to us of the earth’s magnetic 
field has, however, led to the construction of in- 
struments of precision, to which the name Mag- 
netometer is s])eeially applied. 

In a magnetic observatory the self-registering 
magnetometers or magnetographs form an extremely 
important set of instruments. By these the quick 
changes in the intensity of the earth’s magnetic 
field ami in the decimation are registered by 
]>hotographic means. The essential feature of the 
method is the rcHection of a beam of light from a 
mirror attached to a magnet, which is suspended 
or j)i voted so as to be sensitive to c.hanges in the 
particular element that is being ineasuretT. 
Mai^neton. See Magnetism. 

MaigniticraL the ‘song of the Virgin Mary/ 
whxh, in the Vulgate, begins with Magnificat, 
See Breviary. 

MajfUifying: Glass. See Lenses, Micro- 
scope. 

Maenolia. a genus of beautiful trees of the 
natural order Magnoliaceae, having a calyx of three 
sepals, a corolla of six to twelve petals, and car- 
pels in spikes arranged in cones, and opening at 


the dorsal suture. They are natives chiefly^ of 
North America, the Himalaya Mountains, Cliina, 
and Japan. The llowei-s are large and solitary ; 
the leaves geneially large, in some species ever- 
green, in others deciduous. Tlie wooil is in genej al 
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soft, spongy, and of little value, M. grandifiora, 
sometimes called the Laurel-leaved Magnolia, has 
white lloweis of great size. It i.s an eveigreeii tiee 
attaining 100 feet high, with magnificent laui el-like 
leaves, found in the lower districts from North 
Carolina tf) tl>e Culf of Mexico. It succeed.s well 
as an ornamental tree in the south of England, b»it 
in Scotland requires a wall and some proleciion in 
winter. M. umbrella is found on the Allegbiiny 
Mountains, ami extends as far noitli as lat. 43'. 
From the radiated manner in which its leaves are 
disposed at the extremities of the branches it lias 
received the name of Umbrella Tree. It has very 
large white flowers. It i.s one of the sjiecics most 
commonly cultivated in Britain, but in Scotland it 
re(juir(*s a wall. M. acuminata inhabits the same 
districts, and is a lofty tree with gieenisli-yellow 
dowers. It endnies the climate of Britain well, 
but its dowers are not so much admired as those 
of .some of its congeners. M. glauca, a native 
of I’ennsylvania, Virginia, and the Carolinas, is 
known by the names of White Bag, Bearer tvoud, and 
Sinaoip Sassafras. It is a tree or shrub, with very 
beautiful and fragrant white dowers, and blue- 
green leaves, silvery below. Tlie Yulan, or Chinese 
Magnolia {M. Yulan or conspicua), has been much 
cultivated in China for more than twelve Imndied 
years on account of its beautiful and flagrant 
white flowers, which it produces in great profusion. 
It is one of the finest ornamental trees, and succeeds 
well in the south of England. It is a deciduous 
tree, and the flowers expand before the devclo})- 
ment of the leaves. M. Cairiphellit, another native 
of the same region, produces great rose-coloured 
floweiH, and is described by Hooker as the most 
superb of the genus. The bark and fruit of all 
magnolias posses.s tonic bitter propertie.s, ami tlie 
bark of some of the species, particularly that of 
M. glauca, is used in domestic medicine in the 
marshy districts of Nortli America in cases of 
rheumatism and fever. Michelia (see Champac) 
is a closely allied genus. Michelia excelsa is a 
predominant tree in some parts of the HinialaA'a 
Mountains, at an elevation of 7(X)0 to 8000 feet ; 
the nioiin tains, when it is in blossom, appearing as 
if sprinkled with snow. The natural order Mag- 
noliaceie is closely allied to Kanunculace^e, differing 
chiefly in the arborescent habit, and in the largo 
stipules which envelop the young leaves before they 
open, but soon fall off. The leaves are simple. Aro- 
matic properties are prevalent. To this order belong 
the Tulip Tree, Star Anise, and Winter’s Bark. 
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Mannas, St, a Scandinavian Earl of Orkney 
'who in 1114 was assassinated in Egilshay Island by 
his cousin Haco. 

]IIa{irnilS or Maoni, Olaus, Swedish historian, 
was born at Linkbping in 1490, and became secre- 
tary to his elder brother Johannes, Archbishop of 
Uppsala. At the Hefonnation botli brothers went 
abroad, and ultimately settled in Rome. On the 
death of Johannes, Olaus became titular archbishop, 
and died in 1558. Both brotliers wrote on Swedish 
history ; the famous work of Olaus is his Ilistoria 
de Gent I has Septentrionnlibits (1555). 

niagpic, or PiK [Pirn), a genus of birds of the 
family Corvidm (q.v.), distinguished from the true 
crows by their small size, long tail, short wings, 
and variegated plumage. The only British species 
is the Common Magpie (P. rusficn), common in 
Britain, very abundant in Ireland, and found in 
almost all jiarts of Europe, in Asia as far as India, 
China, and -Japan, and in the northern parts of 
North America from the Pacific to Michigan. It 
is from 16 to 18 inches long, the longest tail feathers 
sometimes measuring 11 inches in length. It is of 
a glossy-black plumage, slightly gie(*,nisb and violet 
on the crown and back, with a slightly copfierv 
tinge On the head ; rump gray ; shouliler-feathers 
and under surface of body white ; wing.s and tail 
blue, green, and white ; bill, legs, and feet 
black. The female is slightly -smaller than the 
male and les.s brilliant in plumage. The mag- 
pie is a -shy, mischievous bird, extreimdy \igilant 
and cunning, both in eluding enemies and in seek- 
ing its own food. It is generally -seen in pairs, but 



Common Magpie [I’icu rnstica). 


occasionally in large flock.s. Its note is a harsh 
chatter, k(*pt up as long as any obnoxious person 
or animal is near its haunts. In diet it is almost 
omnivorous, living on snails, slugs, worms, frogs, 
rats, mice, and the eggs and young of poultry. It 
builds its nest usually in the fork of a tree at some 
distance from the ground, but sometimes on low 
hedges and thorn hushes, or oven on the ground. 
In Norway and Sweden, where it is favoured, it 
may he found nesting near houses on low goose- 
herry hushes. Its nest is huge and dome-shaped, 
made of sticks cemented witli elay and lined with 
tine roots and dried grass. It is strongly fortitied 
with ron|^h thorns, so as to resist the attacks of 
other animals, and even the action of tlie small 
shot w’hich gamekeepers tire into it when they 
suspect it to contain young hiids. The eggs are 
from six to nine in number, of a, pale bluish green 
or yellowish-white, spotted w’ith otive-hrovs'ii. The 
mother shows great attachment to her progeny. 
The magpie is easily tamed, becomes impudently 
familiar, and learns to articulate a few words. 


Both in its wild and tame state it has a propensity 
to seize and carry off bright and glittering articles 
and hide them. The genus Pica consists of nine 
species, very widely distributed in Europe, Northern 
Africa, Asia north of the Himalayas, in Arctic 
America, and California. 

A great wealtli of popular suiierstition has 
clustered round the magpie or pyet, and almost 
universally it is considered as in a special sense 
a bird of evil omen. In Ciermany Sweden, and 
Brittany it is closely connected with witches and 
with tlie devil, and it is unlucky to kill one, except 
during the twelve days between Christmas and 
Epii»hany in Sweden and North Germany, and 
during the month of March in 'J’huringia. Popular 
rcJiHons foi the bird's per.sistent wickedness, in the 
n«>rth of England, are ; because it was the only 
bird that would not go into tlie ark with Noah ; 
hecau.se it is a hybrid between the raven and the 
dove ; hecau.se after the crueihxion it alone of all 
the birds did not go into full mourning. Its 
appearance and the numbers seen at one time 
are ahvays signiticant. Tliere are many variants 
(some even contrail ictory ), hut the follow ing is in 
good belief in the north of England : 

One IS sorrow, two is niirtJi, 

'I'lirec a wedding, four a Imth, 

B’ive liouveii, six liell, 

Sevoii tlic ded's am std. 

Wordsworth, in the Excumiony alluded to the 
nusniciou.s omen of seeing tw'o magpies cross one’s 
path, and Sir Humphry I>avy, in Sahnonia, linUed 
tlie jfact witii the goodnes.s of the weather. - i'or 
Au.slralian magpies, see Barita. 

]Na$£liey* See Aoavk. 

Illasryars. SeeHuNOAity. 

HlahsibhArata (meaning probably ‘the great 
history of the descendants of Bharata’) is tlie name 
()l one of the two great e])ic jioenisof ancient India ; 
the other being tlie Kaimlyana ((pv, ). In its 
presimt eondition l.he epos consists of a liundred 
and ten thousaml coui>hd-s, eacli containing thirty- 
two -syllaldes ; but tnere is ground for belh'ving 
tliat it was formerly known in other recensions 
of a still gi eater extent. Tu its actual sbape it 
is divided into eighteen parvans or books, the 
Harivansa being considered a.s a siipplementary 
part of it. That this huge eomposition w.is not the 
w'ork of one single individual, hut a production of 
successive ages, is manilest from the multifari- 
ousness of its contents, from the dill'erencos in style, 
and even from the eontradietions which disturb its 
harmony. Hindu tradition ascribes it to Vydsa ) 
hut as Vyasa means ‘the distributer or arranger,’ 
and as tlie same individual is also the reputed com- 
piler of the Vedas, Puriinas, and several other 
works, it is obvious that no historical value can he 
assigned to this geiunie name. The contents of 
the Mahiihhilrata may h(^ distinguished into the 
leading story and the episodical matter connected 
with it. The former is prohalily founded on real 
events ill the oldest history of India, though in the 
e])ic narrative it will he dithcult to disentangle the 
reality from the tiction. 'Fhe story comprises the 
contest of tlie celebrated families called the Kaura- 
vas and Pfindavas, ending in the victory of the 
hitter, and in the estahlisliment of their rule over 
the northern part of India. Kuru, a descendant of 
Bharata, had two sons, Dhrilardshtra and PAndu. 
Dhritarashtra's sons, the Kauravas, were a hundred 
in number ; PAndu’s, the Pdndavas, only five. Pandu 
having resigned his throne, Dhritardshtra, though 
blind, assumed the government, and ultimately 
divided his kingdom between his sons and the sons 
of Pdndu. The former, however, coveting the 
territory allotted to the Piindu princes, endeavoured 
to get possession of it. A game of dice was the 
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means Ti)y which they bound over their cousins to 
relinquisli their kin<?doin, promising, however, to 
restore it to them if they passed twelve years in 
the forests, and a thirteenth year in such disguises 
as to escape detection. This promise was faithfully 
kept by the P.indavas ; but when the term of their 
banishment had expired the Kiiru princes rebised 
to redeem their word. A war ensued, ending in 
the complete destruction of the Kauravas. Duryo- 
dhana and his brothers are })icttired as the type of 
all conceivable wickedness, and the Fandu princes 
as paragons of virtue and heroism, and the incarna- 
tions of sundry deities. Out of the liundred and ten 
thousand couplets which constitute the great epos 
barely a fourth part is taken up by this narrative ; 
all tlie rest is episodical. The matter incidentally 
linked witli the main story may be tlistributed 
under tlnee principal heads : one comprising nar- 
ratives relating to the ancient or mythical history 
of India, as, for instance, the episodes of Nala ami 
Sakuntal.'i ; a second is more strictly mythologhtal, 
comprising cosmogony and theogony ; a third is 
didactic or dogmatic — it refers to law, religion, 
morals, and philosophy, as in the liliagavad-Clftii. 
In virtue of tins e})isodical matter, superadded at 
vaiious dates, the M;iliiibh;'irata gradually became 
tbe eneyclo[»ie(lia of India. The text was lirst 
priut(!(l in IKIi-t dO at Calcutta. There aie com- 
plete Fmglisli translations by Mohan Canguli 
( I89ti) aii<l M N. Dutt ( ISho et -v^y. ), a condensed 
one by Rome.sh Dutt ( 1898), and of paits, as in Sir 
K. A mold's Indum TdtfUs ( 1888). See Oman, The 
(rfcdf Indian Epirs ( 1899), and Hopkins, The Great 
Epir of India (New York, 1901 ), besides tbe Ger- 
man works of lloltzmann, lJuhler, and Dablmann. 

illalisi4leva. See Siva. 

Malian, Alfuei) 'Phaykr (1840 1914), born 
at West Point, the son of a profe.H.H()r there, 
studied at tin; Cnited States Naval Academy, and 
from 1S.")G till 1890 served in the navy, as captain 
from 1885 on. His writings on naval science and 
history aie luminous and authoritative, and are 
piineipally devoted to the iiiMuence of sea-power 
in liisiory. In 1900 he was given the rank of 
rear admiral retired. See Life hy C. 0. Taylor 
( 19-20). 

Millljilllldf, ‘the great river,’ rises in the Cen- 
tral Ib'oviiic.es, and after an eastward course of 520 
miles, ,300 miles of wliudi are navigable, it ilivides 
into branches near (bittack, Hows east and soinb- 
e!i,st through the district of that name, aud falls 
hy sevcnal mouths into tlie Hay of Hengal. The 
catchment basin of tbe Mahamuli is 1cm than 
44,000 sq. m., yet its maximiirn discharge in time 
of flood equals that of the (Ganges— 1,800, (KK) cubic 
feet per second — and exceeds that of the Mississippi. 
An elaborate system of canals ha.s been constructed 
to take advantage of this abundance. 

Malianoy' City, a mining town of Pennsyl- 
vania, 109 miles by rail NW. of Philadelphia, with 
a score of collieries and several manufactories. 
Pop. 16,000. 

Maharaja. See Kaja. 

Maliatiiia. See Theosophy. 

Malldraiisa, two celebrated works written in 
Pfili, and relating to the history of Lank.i, or 
Ceylon, from its earliest perioil down to the reign 
of Mahdseria, who died 302 a.u. The first tliirty- 
»^ght chapters were published in 1837 by G. Tumour ; 
and there is an edition of the whole in Pali and 
Singhalese (Colombo, 1877-83). 

Mahlivira (literally, ‘the great hero’) is the 
24th or last Jina, or deified saint, of the Jains 
(fpv,). His legendary history is given in the 
Knlna- Eutra and tl>e Mnhdi^ra-Ctiaritraf two 
works held in great autliority by the Jains. 
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Mahdy^na ( Sanskrit, * Great Vehicle,’ opposed 
to Hinaydna, ‘ Little Vehicle ’), that later develop- 
ment of Buddhism (q.v.) which prevails in northern 
regions. See Lamaism. 

Mahdl (pc iss, part, of Arab hadd=* th<d guided : ’ 
‘the well-diiected one’), the Mohammedan restorer 
of all things. Though not mentioned in the Koran, 
he is said to have been promised by Mohammed to 
complete his work in filling the world as full of 
righteousness as it is of iniquity. The idea is that 
of the Jewish and (Hiristian Messiah and of the 
Zoroastrian Saoshyant. Some need for reform soon 
made the idea practical. The first three khalifs 
were by All’s party regaided as usurpers ; and after 
Ali’s reign and murder that party giew in number 
and in determination to recognise as Imftm or khalif 
none but Ali’s heiis. Mohammed, a son of Ali though 
not of Fatima, but of ‘the Hanatite,’ bore unwil- 
lingly the name of Mahdi, and <lying in peace he 
was exjjected to return. The Shia or party of Ali 
consi.sted mainly of Persians. 'J’his lace opposed 
the Ommiades because these were unprincipled 
men and half heathen, because they were tbeir 
foreign tyrants, and because as usurpers they had 
broken through the divine right of heredity. The 
Ahbasidos who, descended from the prophet’s 
uncle, expelled and destroyed the Ommiades by 
aid of tbe Shia were as mucli the enemies of tluise 
as tbeir predecessors had been. The seventh Shiite 
Tmftm wa.s poisoned by liaroun AlrascJiid, the 
eighth by bis temporarily Shiite successor Alma- 
mOn ; tbe ninth, tentli, eleventh followed tbe same 
path of martyidom. 'Pbe twelfth, Mohammed by 
name, di.sappcared after caj)tivity at tbe age of 
twelve years in 879. The Shiite infereruie is that 
he, the ‘ hidden Inidm,' will yet come as Mahdi to 
de.stroy tbe false prophet and, with the help of 
Jesus, to destroy or convert to Isia,ui all mankind, 
and to put all wrongs right. Then will follow tbe 
resurrection and tbe final judgment. The native 
princes of Soli’s line who mastered the Peisian 
throne in 1505 called themselves the lieutenants of 
tbe coining Mahdi. From the Isinailis (q.v.) in 
North Africa arose another Malidi, fiom whom 
sprang tbe Fatimide khalifs. The seventh of these 
was Hakim, one of God’s incarnations that bad 
previously been Ali. He died, ‘became bidden,’ 
in 1020, and is expected by bis sect the Druses. 
Among the Berbers of Mount Atlas in tbe 12th 
century arose another Mahdi, hy name Mohammed 
ibn Tumert, whose discij)le and successor Abdul- 
in ftmin overran Morocco and supplanted the Almo- 
ravide dynasty tliere and afterw-ards in Spain. 
Hence the Almoliade (‘ Unitarian ’) dynasty. The 
year 1666 produced in Turkey its Jewish Messiah, 
Sabhatai Zevi, and in consequence its Kurdish 
Malnii for the suppression of this Dejjfll, or false 
prophet. Both fell quietly into the sultan’s 
hands. In 1799 another Mahdi arose in Egypt, 
again;jt the French, and fol) in battle. In Dongola, 
towards 1843, was born Mohammed Ahmed. He 
was for a time in the Egyptian civil service, but 
disagreeing with the governor, he became a trader 
and a leading slave-dealer. About the prophetic 
age of forty he claimed to be the Mahdi. Gradu- 
ally at the Mahdi’s call — the Muslim equivalent 
for a revolutionary spirit — the Eastern Sudan 
stirred itself against Egyptian misrule. In 1883 
he seized El-'Obcid, the diief city of Kordofan, and 
made it his cajutal ; and on the 5th November of 
that year the Egyptian army commanded by Hicks 
Pasha was annihilated. In 1885 Khartum was 
taken, and General Gordon, whom Britain had 
sent to pacify the Sudan, was killed. The Mahdi 
died at Onidurman on ^d J une 1885. The Khalifa 
Alxlulla succeeded him, hut never wielded his 
power, and his influence was destroyed by the 
British expedition to Dongola in 1896 and tlie 
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•disastrous defeats inflicted on him by the Sirdar 
Kitchener (afterwards Lord Kit<diener) at the 
Atl)ara in April 1898, and especially at Omdiirmaii 
on 2d September 1898. The Mahdi’s tomb in 
■Omdnrman was destroyed, the E^'yptian fla*; was 
hoisted at Khartum, and, after Faslioda, the whole 
l^ile Valley came under British influence. 

For the rebellion, the defeat of Hicks Pasha, and the 
fall of Khartoum, see Kovpt, (Ioruon, Sudan. See 
al.so Dannosteter, The Afahdi Past and Present (En*j. 
trans. IHSh); Wingate, Mahdiism and the Egppttan 
( 1891) ; Ohrwalder, Tea Years' Captivity tn the 
Mahdi's Camp ( 1892) ; Slatin Paalia, Fire and Sword in 
the Soudan ( trans. by Wingate, 1896) ; Bennett Burleigh, 
Sirdar and Khalifa (1898); G. W. Stoeveus, With 
Kitchearr to Khartoum (1898); Margohouth, Mahdis 
and Mahdiism (191()). See also Sknussi. 

the only Frencli aettlemcnt on the west 
eoast of India, is in Malabar district, 35 miles 
MNW. of OalicLit. Area, 3^ sq. m. ; pop. 11,000. 
8ee also Seychklles. 

Msihi Kaiitlia Agency, a group of fifty-two 
native states in Bombay. Of the total area of 
^121 sq. 111 ., 1008 belong to the .state of Idar. Pop. 
( 1921 ) 450,478, including 40,000 Bln'ls. 

niah-Jongg, a Ohinese table game, for which 
an antiquity ot 1000 years — some say 2900 — lias been 
claimed, and which became fasluonalilein Emopeand 
America in and alter 1923. Idie game is for four 
players, each playing foi hini.self. A Mab-dongg .set 
comprises 144 ‘ tiles’ —small oblongs, in .surface about 
the .size of a ]»o.stage stamp, (lood sets, which are 
costly, have tiles with bamboo backs and bone or 
ivory faces. Each tile bears a d<‘sign jiainted in 
colours, U'heie are 36 dill'erent designs, viz. East 
\Vinil, South, West, and North Winds; White, 
Bed, and (Ireen Dragons; Seasons and Elowms ; 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 of Circles, of Bamboos, 
him! of Characieis. Of every design there aie 4 tiles 
iiliUe. 'j'he tour h'lowersand four Sca.sons are gener- 
ally dispimsed with, as they but add to the gambling 
chances -alrea«ly high. Each player builds a wall 
•of tiles in front of him, 17 long and 2 high, and 
the four w'alls are adjusted to fonn a square. By 
ipiiiint ceremonial the hanker (East Wind) is 
chosen, the wall is hiokmi, and the j>la\t‘r.s take 
from It 13 tiles. J^ast Wind tivkes 14, hut di.scaids 
one. I’heiealfer eiich player in tnrn (which goes 
countei -cloelv-u ise) diaws a tile fiom the wall and 
discards om; fiom his hand, the discarded tiles 
being nanK-'d and placed face u{)Wards on the table. 
The object is, by drawing, discaiding, and claim- 
ing (under tixin] conditions) others* discards, to 
g».*t a JMsh-dongg luind, i.e one made up of one 
pail of like tiles and 4 sets of like tiles or seqiiemres 
^e.g. 3,4, 5 Circles). The game itself i.s not (lilliciilt 
to learn, hut the system of count, ing is ratliei com- 
plicated. 'I’lie banker, whose rble pas.ses round 
the table, pays or receives double, accoiding a.s lie 
loses or wins. Clii])s -si i ips of ivory — serve as 
counters. Large sums may excliange hands if the 
game is played for money, as some Mah-Jongg 
liand.s, ow'ing to a system of doiilding and re- 
moulding, count NO high (the maxiiiiuiii po.ssihle i.s 
147,456) that a limit, value, say 2(M)0, i.s usually 
agreed upon beforehand. The curious ritual and 
riomenclatnre, and the artisiie charm of the tiles, 
add to the fascination of a game which olVera 
ample scope for judgment and an iiie.vhauslible 
•variety of luck. 

llillller* GtT.STAV, composer, was horn at 
Kalischt, in Bohemia, 7th duly 1860, studied uinler 
Bruckner at Vienna, and conducted ' 0 ])ei a at (tassel, 
Leipzig, Loudon, Budapest, Hamhurg, Vienna, and 
New York. He returned to Europe in 1911, and 
died 18th May at Vienna. Ilia nine symphonies 
are well known. 


Mahmud. See Turkey, Ghazni. 

MaliOiS^any. the wood of Swietenia Mahafj/onij 
a tiee from 80 to 100 feet high, belonging to 
the natural older Meliacea*, a native of the West 
Indies and of South Ainciica, The trees attain 
an immense size, and its timber is generally sound 
throughout in the largest trees. It is ino.st abundant 
on the const of Honduras and around Cami>eachy 
Bay. San Domingo and (hiba yield a liner 
quality than that gob from the mainland, which 
is often called Bay Wood, to distinguish it from 
Cuba mahogany, usually called Spanish, Tlie wood 
varies much iii value, according to the (-(dour 
and heaiity of curl. It is vei;\ generally cut into 
veneers, its gieat weight and value uiilitting it 
for being alwass cm)>loyed solid. It noticed 
in connection with the rejauiing of some of Sir 
Walter Baleigh’s ships in 'I'linidad in 1597 ; 
hut the wood does not a])p(‘ar to have been 
carrieil to Britain till it was brought fimn the 
West Indies as ballast by a (_'a])taiii (Jibhoris. fl’he 
ca]>tain’s brother, Dr William (Jibbons ( 1649- 1728), 
wished to use tbe timber foi bis bouse tlieii in 
couise of election, but tbe w-oikmen declined to 
work it owing to its extieme baldness. A poition 
was, however, given to one Wollaston, a eabiiieb- 
maker, to make a candle-box for Di' Gibbons. 'Pbe 
box, and a bureau made, afterwards, exhibited such 
rare beauty as to cieatc miieb iiilcMcst in society ; 
and bureaus maile l>y Wollaston .soon estaldi'-bed 
the reputation of inabogatiy for cabinet work, fliie 
bark lias a faint aromatic smell and a Muy astiiii- 
gent liitter taste, and in the eoiinlries wlime the 
tree grows is used as a niedioiiie. As jlla/nafnny 
Ji(tr/,, or Amuxiiilh Baric, it. has been emjdoyed as 
a siilistitiite for J’eiinian Bai k.— 'rimre is much 
contusion in tbe use of tiu* name, wbicb is extemled 
toother genera, of Meliaoi'a*, as Gediela and Melia. 
East India Mahogany is the timber of tbe liohnud 
Tree {Soyrmda JchrtJ utja), and Atiieaii Mahogany 
(sometimes) of Khaya sctivynlrnsts^ both of the 
or«ler Meliaceai. 

nialioiiiet. See Mohammed. 

illallOll.oi Port Mahon (mw. rortas Ma<tov,s)t 
the capital of Minorca (q.v. ), is lieaulafully silnati'd 
on a dee]), nairow inlet in the sontb-i'ast of the 
islaml. lt.s liaiboiir is one of llu* iimst in the 
Mediterranean, and is luotected by])oweiful forts 
and foi tilications. Pniilding stone, shoes, cottons, 
cattle, and honey aie exported. Po]>. 1 8,099. Tlio 
town was held by the English from 1798 to 1756, 
and again from 1762 to 1782. It was they who 
ma<le it a fiist-olasa fortress. S(‘e S'l'ANiloPK. 

lUsillOIiy. FrANOI.s (1894 66), better known as 
‘h'utlier Proiit,’ was born at (’oik, and educated 
for the luiesthood at a Jesuit college, in Paris, and 
subsequently in Rome, where be imnaiiied for two 
years and received oidination. He taiiglit in a 
Jesuit college, Avas cbajilain to a Cork hospital, l)ut 
ceased to exerci.se tbe clerical calling about 1834, 
and joined the staft' of Fraser's Mayacciae, bis eoii- 
trilmtions to which w'ere republi.slied under the 
title of licliqnes of Father Front in 1836, He con- 
trihuted also to Bentley's Mayazine from 1837. 
For lAvo years he acted as Roimin correspondent 
to the Daily Nems, .ind his let t ms were collected 
and published in 1847 as Farts and Fiejarrs from 
Italy lyy Don Jeremy Savonarola , Benedict ivr lilonh. 
During his last years he lived in Paris, and was 
correspondent to the Globe. Mahoiiy jiossessefi 
great scliolarsliip and a rich fund of genial humour. 
In one of his own phra.ses, he is an Irish potato, 
8ea.sonod with Attic salt. 

Malioiind, a corrupt early western form of 
Mohammed ( q.v.). 

Hfnlirattlis {Mnrdthds, or Marhatas), a people 
of mixed origin, Hindus in religion and caste ordi- 
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ziancen, inhabiting western and central India, from 
the Satpura Mountains to Nagpur. TlioMahratta 
Brahmans claim to he Kajputa ; the hulk of the 
people are Sudras, and jnohaldy of ahoriginal hlood 
mainly. They are firat mentioned in Inatory about 
the middle of the 17th century, when they pos- 
sessed a narrow strip of territory on the Avest aide 
of the peninsula. The founder of the Mahratta 
power was SivaiT, a freebooter or adventurer, wliose 
bather, Shahji Bhonsla, Avas an officer in the service 
of the last king of Bijapur. By policy or by force, 
ho eventually succeeded in compelling the several 
independent Hindu chiefs to acknowledge him as 
their leader, and with the large army then at his 
oommand overran and subdued a large portion of 
the emjyeror of Delhi’s territory. His son and 
( IhHO) successor, Sambhaji, after vigorously follow- 
ing out his father’s policy, Avas taken prisoner by 
Aurungzebe in 168b, and put to death. His son, 
a prisoner, resigned his rule to his minister, Avith 
the tith; of Pcs/nm ; the descendants of Sivajl 
thenceforward reigned over but did not govern 
Sattara (see INDIA). Under the fourth hereditaiy 
I’eshwil there wtu’c In'e Mahratta stabis, more or 
less powerfiil and independent ; that of the Peshwji 
at. Poona; tliatof the Bhonslas at Nagpur; (Iwalior, 
ruled by Sindhia; Indore, by llolkar; and Baroda, 
by the ( Juicowar. The invasion of the Ihdhi empire 
by Nadir Shah afforded these wild and Avarlike 
juoiintaineers an opportunity, of which they eagerly 
availed themselves, to wrest additional territory 
from the feeble grasp of the Mogul emperor. From 
this f,iine they discharged tlu; otliee of arbiters in 
the, (juarrels between the (Mn[»eror, his vizier, ami 
his rebellious subjects ; but the frightful defeat 
■( January 1761) they sustained at the hands of 
Ahmed Shah Durdni, tlie ruler of Afghanistan, 
■on the field of Pani[)at, Avhere they lost .')0,()00 
imm, and all their ehief’s eKeej»t Holkar, Aveakened 
t h(‘ir poAver for a time. They still, however, eon- 
tinued to be the hired ni(M(!(!narie-s of the Delhi 
emperor, till tlie growing iiifluenee of th<^ Biitish 
eompelled them to look to their own safety. After 
many long and bloody eontcists Avitb the British 
and their' allies (1780, IHO.'l, 1817 -18), in Avhieh 
sometimes the Avhole, but more frecpumtly a 
portion of tlie Mahratt,;i,s joined, they were one 
by one, Avith the (‘xeeption of Sindhia, re<lm*ed to 
a slate of deiiemlence. This last-mentioned chief, 
having raised a poAverful army, ollicered by French- 
men, and discijilined after tlie Fiiropean melbod, 
continued the contest for a number ot yiiars, till 
his jioAver was finally broken in 1843. 'I’iie dignity 
of PesliAvd Avas abolished in 1818, and his territories 
Avme occnjiied by the British. T'lie Mahratta.-. are 
almost all iioav in British or Mohammedan states; 
ill the states called Mahratta states (UAvalior, In- 
dore, Baroda; see INDIA) only the prince ami his 
relatives are Malirattas, the peoide being of other 
stocks. See histories by Grant Dufl ( 18116, re\iscd 
1921 ), and Kincaid and Kao Bahadur ( 1919 ei seq.). 

IHahiya-tree. See Butter tuke. 

HI al, Andelo, Cardinal, a distingui.shed Italian 
scholar, Avas born in the village of Schilpario, in 
Lombardy, 7lli March 1782. He Avas educated and 
lived till 1808 in Je.suit establiHliments, next was 
R secular priest at Milan, and b(*came custodian 
of the Ambrosian Library there. Here he de- 
AjjOted himself to pabeograpby, and during the next 
SIX years discovered a series of long-lost Avorks, 
many from [laliinpsests. Among these Avere frag- 
ments of some of Ciiiero’s Orations : of Plautus, 
•eH]>ecially of the Vidnlaria^ a lost play ; of Letters 
of Fronto, the j)receptor of Marcus Aurelius; of 
Isreius, Themistius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Philo, Porphyrios, and the Chronicon of Eusebius. 
All these, however, Avere eclipsed by his well- 


known edition and restoration of the De Repnhlica 
of Cicero ( 1822 ). Meanwhile Mai had been invited 
to Kome by Pius VIL, and named to the charge of 
the Vatican Library. Heat once turned Ins atten- 
tion to the unedited MSS. of the Vatican, and 
although appointed in 1833 a secretary of the I^ro- 
paganda, and in 1838 cardinal, he found time to 
su|)erintend a series of publications almost unex- 
ampled in extent and imnortance in modern times. 
His Scnjitorum Veterurni^ova CoUectio, e Vaticanis 
Coihcibus edita (10 vols. 1825-38) Avas followed by 
CUissieorum Auctorum Collection e Vaticanis Codici- 
hits edita (10 vols. 1828-38), SpieAlegium Romanum 
(10 vols. 1839-44), and Patrum Nova Bibliotheca 
(6 vols. 1845-53). He died 9th September 1854; 
and his long delayed edition of tlie Codex Vati- 
can ns Avas published in 1858. This work, far from 
satisfactory, was siipeiseded by the edition of Ver- 
cellone and Cozza (1868). His lilnary Avas be- 
queathed, at half its estimated value, to the Vatican, 
for the good of the poor of his native village. 

Maiden* an old Scottish instrument of execu- 
tion, dilfeniig from the Guillotine (q.v.), in tJiat it 
chopped instead of slicing. 

Maiden Castle. See Dorchester. 

Maiideniiair {Adiantnm CajnHus- Veneris), a 
small, delicate, .ami graceful fern, Avitli bipinnate 
fronds, altern.ate obovate and Aveclge-shajied mein- 
bramieeous junnules on cajiillary stalks, and mar- 
ginal son liiddmi beneath oblong indnsia; growing 



Maidenhair : 

a, Adiantuvi Cajiillm-Vencrijs , b, AdUintum (ntneatnm. 


on moist rocks and old walls, esjiocially near the 
sea; rare in Britain, but very aluimbint in tlie 
south of Europe, Avherc it covers the inside of Avells 
and the bjisins of fountains (as at Vaucluse) Avith 
a t.aiiestrv of the most <lelicate green. Another 
species of the same genus, A. peRatirni, a native 
of North America, Avitli pedate leavi's, has a sweet, 
fragrant root-stock, of Avlach Capilluire (([.v, ) is 
made. It is snp])Osed that the name maidenhair 
originated in the use of a mucilage made from this 
fern by Avomen for stiffening their hair. Tliis name 
is .sometimes applied also to some species of spleen- 
wort ( Aspleniuni ), as A. Adiantnni-niqrnni and 
A. Tnekotnanes. It is also applied to the Adianlurn 
family generally, of which tliere are many species 
ami varieties. The most common of all ami best 
knoAvn popularly is A. euneahnn, a Bia/ilian 
species, Avbicli is much cultivated by llorists. — For 
the Maidenhair Tree, see Ginkuo. 

Maidenhead, a municipal borough of Berk- 
shire (pop. 17,060), is situated amidst beautiful 
scenery 13 miles E. by N. of Beading, and 26 
miles 'W. of London, on the right bank of 
the Thames, over which are tAvo bridges, one of 
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stone, built 1772, anti the other of brick, on the 
fTreut Western 1 fail way. In 1399 the town was 
the scene of an enpiy^einent between the forces of 
Kicliard II. and llenrv IV., and in 1647, at the 
(jlreyliounil Inn, of the interview of Charles 1. with 
his children. On the opposite, or Bucks, side of 
the river is Taplow (pop. 10t)0), whose wooded 
slopes are crowned by ‘Cliveden’s proud alcove.* 
The present house dates only from 1851 ; two 
previous mansions— in the earlier of which Thom- 
son, whilst on a visit to the father of Ceorjije III., 
probably composed ‘ Itule Britannia’ — havin^j been 
destroyed by lire in 1795 and 1849. 

Illaidincnty Jamkh, Scottish antiquary and 
literary collector, was born in London in 1794, 
being descerided on bis mother’s side from Jan 
van Chlen Barneveldt, the Dutch patriot. He 
was educated at the High School and university 
of Edinburgh, and was called to the Scottish bar 
in 1817. He became almost the greatest authority 
in Scotland on genealogical law cases, and took a 
piiuninent jiart in the Mar peerage case and others. 
He died in Edinhiirgh, 24th October 1879. 'I’lio 
passion of his life was the collection of literary 
raii ties, often not of a very choice chaincter. His 
most ambitious publication w;i,s The Dramatists 
of the Ucstoration ( 14 vols. 1872-79), editeil (not 
very well) with W. H. Logan ; Ixisides this he 
edited several collec.tions of ballads and paHipiiIs: 
wrote an account of the Bamiaiyne (huh; and 
several historical, anti(iuarian, and genealogical 
works. 

Jllilid.s of Honour. See Household. 

m.lidstoiie, the county and assize town of 
Kent, is seate<l on the Medway, 25 miles W. of 
Oariterhiiry. At its west entrance, overlooking the 
river, which is spanned by a three-arch stone bridge, 
stand tlie pictiiresciue remains of All-Saints’ Col- 
lege (of whicli William Grocyii was once master), 
established in 1260 as a hoHjiital for pilgrims 
travelling to Canteihury, and supjiressed in the 
reign of Edward VI. Close by is All -Saints’ 
(Church, a line example of the Perjiendicular style, 
built towards the end of the 14th centniy, and 
lestored 1860; its interior is 227 feet long, and 
contains many interi'sting monuments and brasses, 
and a line organ. From the lower, 78 feet high, 
rose a s))ire of 94 feet, destroyed by lightning in 
1731. To the north of this, the princij)al church, 
is a former palace of the ai chl»isho)>s of Canterbury. 
There are many other ancient Imihlings — a tithe 
barn, a gateway, Corpus (Miristi ("ollege, tkc. ; and 
other features of interest comjtrise a pamniar- 
school, founded 1.549, lebnilt on a new site, 1871 ; 
musenm ami j)uhlic library, established 1858 in 
Chillington House, where, too, are the headnuai ters 
of the Kent A rclueological Society ; town-hall (1764) ; 
county gaol (1812-19), built of Kentish rag from 
adjacent qnanies; hos])ital (1832-89); barracks; 
corn exchange ( 1 835) ; ophthalmic hospital (1851-69) ; 
ami a public recreation giouml, known as Penenden 
Heath, to the NE. of the town, where formerly 
were held the county elections ami other great 
meetings. There are several other parks and 
gardens. Lining the river- hanks are numerons 
paper-mills and a large oil -mill, whilst several 
Ineweries are in operation, and an irnjmrtant tiallic 
is carried on in hops. Maidstone returned two 
members to parliament till 1885, and one till 1918, 
and w.is incorporate<l as a municipal borough in 
1548. Pop. (1801) 8027; (1831) 15,.387; (1881) 
29,623 ; ( 1901 ) 33,516 ; ( 1921 ) 37,448. Its history 
is hound up with that of Kent (q.v.), the only 
special incidents identified with Maidstone being 
its storming in 1648 hv Fairfax, when garrisoned 
by a royalist force, wliich only surrendered after a 
desperate resistance. Sir Thomas Wyatt the poet, 


and his son tlie rebel, lived at Allingtoii Castle, 
2 miles distant. 

JHaii^re (Sc/rena aquila), a fish of the acantliop- 
teroiLS family Scheniefa^, common in the Mediter- 
ranean but laie on Briti.sh shores; like a large 
basse, it is good eating. 

Maikop, a great petroleum field in !Nuithera 
Caucasia, 85 miles SE. of Ekaterinodar. 

Mailduil, the hero of a,n ancient Irish romance,, 
first translated by Dr Joyce in his Aneieid Celtic 
Bomam-cs (1879), and supposed by him to he the 
oroduct of a rich and vivid imagination, working 
recly on a real voyage made in the beginning of the 
8th century. The story forms one of the four extant 
Jmrania or voluntary sea-expeditions, of which the 
most famous is the 6th-ceiitury voyage of St Bren- 
<lan ; and it has been made familiar to all readers 
in the splendhl verse of Tennyson. Maildun was 
the son of Allil ()(!ar Aga, of the tribe of Ow'onaght 
of Ninus, in tlie north-west of County (Jure, and 
before his birth his fatlier was killed liy a hand of 
sea roliliers. He grew up haiuksonie and aeeom- 

1 )lislied, hut had scarce rtiaclied manhood before 
le set sail in a triple-hide curragh with a crew of 
si.vty men to find liis father's murderer. For three 
y<*ars ami seven months he voyaged on the w'esteru 
sea, .seeing marvels such as no eyes had seen before. 
He visited islands of monstrous ants, of blood- 
thirsty <|uadrupe(ls, of red-hot animals, ami of 
those w’hieh turn themselves round inside their 
skins, ns well as tlie ish^s oi the hhist, of laughing, 
of w'oejdng, of intoxicating Avine-fruits, of tlie 
mystic lak(!, of the Im ruing river, of the eryst/il 
bridge, and tin; four jirecious walls. Further 
womlei-s Avere the (hmion horse-racre, tlie jialace of 
.solitude, the milhu’ of hell, speaking birds, a w^ater- 
aieli in the ail, ami the silver pillar of the sea. At 
length Maildun found tlie munlerer of his father, 
hut torgave liim his Avrong heeaiisc of the great 
mercy of Go<l in having delivoied himself from so 
many dangers. 

Maiinana, once an IJzbeg state tributary to 
Afghanistan, now a province of that count ly, 
situated on the northern frontier next Western 
Turkestan ; it has an area of about 4750 sq. in., 
and a pop. of 100,000, mostly Avarlike Uzliegs ami 
Tajiks. The country is mountainous. The capital 
is Maimana, SW. of Balkh, 25 miles from tlie 
frontier. Previous to the seizure of the place by 
the Afghans, in 1874, it Avas a considerahfo town, 
but is noA\' a village trading in horses, carpets, and 
dried fruits. 

Maiinan^jn^h {Mymensingh), a dLstrict (pop* 
4,838,000) of the Bengal division of Dacca ; capital, 
Mainiansingli (25,000). 

Mailliatcllilly a trading tOAvn on the northern 
boundary of Mongolia, opposite Kiachta (q.v.), 
from which it is separated by a narroAv strip of 
neutral territory. 

Maiinboiirgy Louis ( 1610-86 >, a French Jesuit 
church -liistorian, was expelled in 1685 from the 
order for his defence of Gallicanisni, hut became 
a peiisiormr of Louis XIV. He Avrote histories of 
Wyclifism, Lutheranism, Calvinism, and of the 
prerogatives of the Church of Borne. 

Maillioiiy Solomon, philosopher, bornof JeAvish 
parents about 1764 in a village on the Niemen, 
near Mir, qualified for a rahhi. Having becoin^ 
acquainted Avith the philosophy of Maimonides, 
he made his way to Berlin, and studied modem, 
pinlo.sophy, languages, ami some science. A child 
of nature, with the strong, subtle intellect of 
the hour philosopher; shy, eccentric, dirty, and 
unmethodical ; improvident, intemperate, and 
wholly irregular in his habits, Maimon led a vaga- 
bond life, battling against chronic poverty, and 
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always dependent upon his friends for the bare 
necessaries of existence. Besides cultivating his 
own mind, and teaching a little, he never did any 
work, except write some philosophical treatises 
and literary hackwork, done anywhere and at any 
time, mostly in poor taverns. Yet this ragged 
])hilo 80 i)her had Mendelssohn, the philosopher, 
among his friends, was admired by Kant, and 
attracted the attention of Goethe. This good 
fortune he owed to his Versuch einer 'Transcendeutal- 
philosophie (1790), an eclectic system, in which he 
attempted to sup})lement Kant’s hy truths gleaned 
for the mo.st part from Spinoza, Leibniz, Hume, 
Locke, and others. He died in tlie house of Count 
Kalkreuth, his last patron, at .Siogersdorf, in Lower 
Silesia, on 22d November 1800. 

See his very interesting Autohioijraphy (1792; Eng. 
trans. by J. Clark Murray, 1888); S. J. WoIAF’h Mainio- 
iLi(ni.a (1818) ; and the Life by Witte (Berlin, 187G).jr* 

Maimonidcs.* the name by which' Christians 
generally know the great .Jewish teacher, Kabbi 
Mose.s ben Maimon, who from the initials of the.so 
words is called by the .Jews KaMBaM. He was 
born at Cordova, March 80, 11.35, and received his 
first instruction from his father. Under the most 
distinguished Arabic masters of the time he tlnui 
lie voted himself to the stmly of Greek (Aristotelian) 
philosophy, the science of medicine, and theology. 
Under the Almoliach's his family had L) conform 
outwardly to INtohammedanism, ami ultimately 
emigrated to Egyjit, and Mainionhles liecame 
idiysician to the reigning sultan, Saladin. At 
f’airo he died December 1.8, 1204. His importance 
for the religion and sciimee of .ludaism, and his 
influence njion their development, are .so gigantic 
that he has not unjustly been placed second to 
Moses, the great lawgiver, himself, lie first of all 
1)1 ought order into those almost houndhiss re- 
ceptacles of tradition, and the discussions and 
decisions to whieli they had given rise, which, with- 
out the remotest attemjit at system or method, lie 
scatteied up and down the works of Haggada and 
Ilalaeha — Miilrash, Mishnah, ’I'almuds, Jmhued 
with the spirit of lucid Greek speculation, and the 
logical thought of the Arabic l^eripatetic.s, Mai- 
.moriides, aided by an enorniou.H knowledge, became 
th(‘ founder of rational Scripture exegesis. The 
Bible, and all its written as well as implied j)re- 
ce])ts, he endeavoured to explain hy the light of 
reason, with which, as the highest divine gift in 
man, nothing really divine could stand in real eon- 
tradietion. The miracles tlieni.selves, though not 
always traceable to their immediate cau.se, yet 
cannot he wrought in opjiosition to the physical 
and everlasting laAvs in nature. ’Where literal inter- 
pretation seems to jar upon the feelings of reve- 
rential awe towards tlie Highest Being, there an 
allegorical explanation is to he adopted unhesitat- 
ingly. As to the })hi]oHophical system of Maimon- 
ides, we can barely hint at its close similarity 
with that of Averroes. Maimonides fully allows 
the freedom of will, and holds that providence 
reigns in a broad manner over humanity ; hut he 
utterly denies the working of providence in the 
single event that befalls the individual, w'ho, 
subject above all to the great physical laws, 
must learn to understand and oljcy them. The 
soul, and the soul only, is immortal, and the 
reward of virtue consists in its unhodily bliss in a 
world to come ; while the punishment of vice is the 
^ loss of the soul. ’ 

Maimonides’ first work of paramount importance 
is his Arabic commentary or the Mishnah, which 
forms an extensive histoncal introduction to Tradi- 
tion, or the Oral Law ; and tliis introduction, trans- 
lated into Hebrew, has now for more than five 
hundred years been deemed so essential a part of the 
Talmud itself that no edition of the latter is con- 


sidered complete without it. This was followed by 
the Sefer Jlammizvoth, or Book of the Precepts, in 
Arabic, which contains an enumeration of the 613 
traditional laws of tlie Halacha ; the text was first 
ediU*d hy M. Bloch (Paris, 1888). This book is to 
l>e considered chiefly as an introduction to the 
gigantic work which followed in 1180, under the 
title of Mishne Torah (‘Second Law’), or Yad 
Chasakah (‘Strong Hand’), a Hebrew compendium 
in 982 chapters, embracing the entire Halacha. 
The summit of liis renown, however, Maimonides 
reached in his grand Arnhic work, Dclalath Al- 
Hairin (translated into Hebrew hy K. Tihhon as 
Mnrvh Nehochim, ‘Guide of the Erring’), a philo- 
KO]>hical exegesis, which, while on the one hand 
it has contributed more than any other work to 
the progress of rational developniont in Judaism, 
has on the other hand also become the arena for 
a long and hitter fight between orthodoxy and 
science, between the sj)iritualisl u; Maimonidian 
and the ‘ literal Talmndistic ’ schools. Ultimately 
the antagonistic parlies came to a reconciliation, 
and Maimonides*^ name Ix'canie the pride and 
glory of the race ; and as early as the 13th cen- 
tury, alreafly })ortions of his works, chiefly the 
it/ ore/t ( ‘ Doctor I’crplexorum ’), hecJinie, in Latin 
versions, the text-hooks of European nniversities. 

See The Gvide of the Tet‘f>/exed of Mawmmdes ( Eiig. 
trans. Fnedlamler, 1910; Germ, trams. A. Weiss, 1923); 
and the Life by Yelhn and Abraliains (1903). 

Main, a river of Germany, the largest affluent 
the Rhine leceives from the rmht, is formed hy the 
union of two branches, the White and the lied 
Main, 4 miles below Kulmhach, in north-east 
Bavaria. The White Main rises in the Eichtel- 
gebirge, ‘2900 feet above sea-level ; the Red Main, 
a few miles S. of Bayreuth. The liver flows west- 
wards hy huge zigzags jiast Bamberg, Sehwciiifurt, 
Wurzburg, Aschaflenbui g, Hauau, Oft en bach, and 
Frankfuit, and mingles its yellow waters with the 
green current of the Rhine opposite Mainz, after a 
total course of 307 miles. The chief atHuents are, 
on the right, the Saale, and on the left, the Regnitz. 
The Main flows through a beautiful country, the 
hill-slopes generally covered with vineyards and 
surmounted by castles. It forms a link in the great 
Rhine - Main - banul>e waterway (begun in 1921), 
which will carry ships of 1500 tons from the Noith 
Sea to the Black Sea. The Main divides politically 
North (Germany from South Germany. 

Msiill<S province of France, having 

Normandy on the noith, Biittany on the west, 
and Anjou on the south, corresponded to the 
modern departments of Sarthe and Mayenne. Its 
chief town was Le Mans. 

Maine, the north -e.asternmost state of the 
American Union, and one of the New Phigland 
group of .states, is hounded N. hy the (’anadian 
provinces of Quebec and New Brunswick, E. hy 
New Bninswiiik, S. and SE. hy the Atlantic Ocean 
(Gulf of Maine), M’. by New Hampshire, and NW. 
by the province of Quebec. Area, 33,040 sq. m., of 
which one-tenth is water, there being many large 
and fine lakes (Mooseliead, Chesuiurook, Schoodic, 
Grand, Sebago, &c. ) and inij)ortant rivers ( Penob- 
scot, Kennebec, Androscoggin, Saco, St Croix, 
Aroostook, and Walloostook or St .John). It 
is thus somewhat larger than Ireland. Meas- 
ureil in a direct line tlie coast extends some 270 
, English statute miles, but if its sinuosities and the 
outlyiri" island-shores were measured it is esti- 
mated that the whole would be extended to about 
2500 miles. When the poet Whittier speaks aliout 
‘hundred-harboured Maine,’ he scarcely exagger- 
ates, for the rocky coast- line, broken by the force 
of the waves and trenched in former geological 
times by glaciers, forms almost that number of 
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anchorages, some of them highly important for 
their commerce, and others serving as harbours of 
refuge. Towards the sou th- west the shore is samiy, 
and there are salt marshes, prodnelug much coarse 
hay. Tlie surface is uneven, and in the north-cen- 
tral regions and the west it is even mountainous. 
The scenery at some points (as on Mount Desert 
Island, on some of the lakes, and in the region near 
Camden) is very picturesque. The highest im)un- 
tain is Katalulin (5385 feet). The soil is mostly 
stony and hard, as in New England geneially, 
but some sections are very fertile -the Ar»>ostook 
region in the north-east for the most i)art exceed- 
ingly so. The northern portion of the state is 
covered in groat part with a douse forest, and its 

n )ulation is very spai se. 

'^he geological features are complex, hut .a great 
proportion of the strata shows metainorphic; traces. 
The surface is everywhere scored with prehistoric 
glacier and drift ice. Granite is very extensively 
quariied, and presents many handsome varieties. 
Excellent lime is largely produced. Traces of coal 
are found (as at Georgetown and liucksport), and 
there are local beds of valuahhi graphite. The 
state is rich in rare minerals. Many silver-mines 
have been opened, and a few are still operated in 
a small way ; but the ores (sulphide of silver 
accompanying galena, *!vc. ) are often rebellious and 
expensive to work. Vast Ixsls of coppi'r (hornite, 
chalcocit(‘, chalcopyrite ) exist, some of the.m quite 
rich. KeJspar, flagstone, limonite, mica, yellow- 
ochre, glass sand, slate (the latter in vast quantities 
and of high grade), lead ores, talc, tripoli, and 
manganese are all wrought to a greater or h'ss 
extent. Tourmaline is obtained as a precious 
stone, for jewellers’ use ; and le])idolite, a mineial 
rich in the rare metal c;e.siuni, is locally fournl in 
considerable abundance. Mineral waters are 
shipped in large quantities. 

'The cool climate and the opportunities for fishing 
and shooting make this state a favourite region for 
Hurnnier resort, d'he winter climate is sevfue for 
the latitude ; the winters are long and the snows 
(hicp. Ice, which is harvested especially on the 
Eennehec, is an important commodity for export. 
The leading crops are hay, potatoes, a}>ples (of 
excellent <|uality), and the ordinary ^^rains and 
HinalJ fruits. The sweet varieties of maize (sugar- 
corn) are extensively cultivated, and are sold 
largely in tins and glass for wint(u consumption ; 
this is a prominent industry in some sections. 
The rainfall is copious. The rivers of Maine allbrd 
an enormous water-jxiwer, only a relatively small 
part of which is at pre.sent utilised. Forest pro- 
ducts (timber, tan -bark, *I(:c. ) are extensively cut. 
Navigation is favoured b> the numerous inlets and 
the lar^e navigable sti(\’],ms, and railw^ay communi- 
cation IS fairly developed. Timber, building-stone, 
ice, cattle, wool, ana farm products are shipped. 
Maine has considerable shipbuilding (more than 
any other state), and the coasting trade is carried 
on largely. The fishing interests are extensive ; 
mackerel, lobsters, herring, ‘sardines ’(mostly small 
herring), cod, fish-oil, and fish-guano are the staple 
products of the fisheries. The principal manufac- 
turing industries of the state are the making of 
cotton and woollen goods, leather, boots and shoes, 
flour, paper, and foundry products, the sawing and 
planing of lumber, shipbuilding, the canning of 
fruit, vegetables, fish, and lobsters, &c. 

Maine contains sixteen counties, and returns 
four members to congress. The chief towns are 
Portland, the largest city and prjncipal seaport ; 
Lewiston, the seat of extensive cotton manufoc- 
tui es ; Hangor, on the navigable river Penobscot ; 
Bath, noted for its shipbuilding; Augusta, the 
state capital ; Bhhleford, Auburn, Waterville, 
Education is general and on the whole progres- 


sive. There are colleges of repute at Brunswick 
(Bowdoin), Waterville (Colley), Lewiston (Bates), 
and Orono, the last a state institution. The Maine 
Jdquor Law, one of the earliest of the stringent 
Liciuor Laws (q.v. ; and see TKivirKitAlscE), was 
enacted in 1851. The }>opulation is mainly of the 
English Puritan stock of Now England. There is 
a largo element of French ■s])eaking Canadian im- 
migrants, and in the e.xtieme norili ihcie is a 
considerable body of Acadian Fionch who have 
long occupied a fertile region on the river St Joim. 
Latterly there has been an influx of Irish, Swedish, 
and German settlius. An old German colony near 
the coast has become completely Americanised. 
Theie are only about 800 Indians left in the state, 
and .s(mie 1300 negroes. Pop. (1820 ) 208,335 ; ( 1 800 ) 
628,279; (1880) 648,936; (1900) 694,466; (1920) 
768,014. 

History . — The early Dutch settlements did not 
prove permanent. The English established settle 
ments here as early as 1607, but with no success. 
The French planted an unsuccessful colony on 
Neutial Island in 1601, hut all their attempt.s at 
colonisation on the (uiast were speedily abaiuloned. 
Bristol or Pemaquid was settled in 1630, and had 
an in tere.sting early history, becoiiiing in 1648 a 
centre of a new but temporary ‘Ducal Elate ’suh 
ject to the Duke of V’ork, afterwards Janu's II. 
York, settled piohably in 1(524, was the cajutal of a 
colony under Eir Ferdiiiando Gorges (q.v.). In 
1635 the western jiart of Msine leceived the lille 
of the Province of Maine, and from 1651 to 1820 it 
formed a detached jiart of Massachusetts, calb'd the 
district of Maine; Massachusetts in 1677 bought 
the title to the Gorges colony. Eastci n Maine until 
1691 formetl a part of Acadia oi Nova Scotia. 
Maine became a state in 1820. An angry dispute 
with Great Britain as to the nortlicrn and eastein 
boundary was settled in 1842 by a compromise. 
Latterly the depletion of the pine forest-s and a 
large emigation to the West nave checked the 
material ]>rogiess of Maine, but its healthful 
climate and its natural resources ensure to the 
state a prosperous futuie. 

niaiiie* Ein Henrv .Iames Eumnek (1S22-88), 
had Ins education at (Christ’s IJosjiital and I’em- 
broke Gollege, Cambridge, where his career was 
unu.suallv brilliant. He graduated in 1844 as senior 
cla.ssic and Chancellor’s classical medallist, as well 
as a senior optime in mathematics. Soon after he 
was elected to a tutorship at Trinity Hall, and in 
1847 was appointed reuius professor of Civil Law, 
which office he vacated in 1854 to become Header 
on Jurisprudence at the Middle Temple. He was 
called to the bar in 1850, and went to India in 
1862 as Law Member of the Council in India — an 
office held by Macaulay, in whicli he himself was 
succeeded by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. In 
1869 he was appointed to the new chair of Com- 
parative Jurisprudence at Oxford, and in 1871 to 
a seat in the Council of the Secretary of State for 
India. At the close of 1877 he was elected Master 
of Trinity Hall at Cambridge, and in 1887 also 
Whewell professor of International Law. Maine 
ave some wise reforms to Indian law, but it is 
y his work on the origin and growth of legal 
and social institutions that his name will be best 
remembered. His books Anc. 'imt Law (1861), 
one of the most influential works of its time; 
Village Communities in East and West (1871 ; ne\f 
ed. by Pollock, 1906); Early History of Institu^ 
tions Early Law and C?/.s^ow ( 1883 ) ; and 

Popular Oovemment (1886). One fundamental 
idea of Maine’s was to make paternal or patri- 
archal power the germ from which society devel- 
oped. This view was strongly controverted by 
M‘Lennan, Morgan, and Spencer; but Maine’s 
answer was marked by equal learning and far 
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greater lucidity and j^race of exposition. See the 
Memoir by Sir’M. E. (4rant Dull' ( 1S92). 

Ala Ine-et- Loire* a department of France, 
formed out of the old province of Anjoii, and 
watered by the rivers whose names it bears, is 
divided into tlie arrondissernents of Anp^ers, Ucaug^, 
Cholet, Sauniur, and Sej^re. Area, ‘2749 sq m. ; 
pop. ( 1872) 518,471 ; ( 1886 ) 5‘27,680 ; ( 1921) 474,786. 
The soil is fertile, and ])roduces excellent corn and 
wine, with hemp, linseed, fiuit, and green crops. 
Slato-(jnan i(!K and coal-mines are worked ; and 
t here are mills for cotton, Moollcn, and linen manu- 
factures. Capital, Angers. 

Afailiotos* the inhabitants of the mountainous 
peninsula of Maina, that lies between the gulfs of 
Koron and Alarathonisi in the extreme south of 
Creece. I’hey claim to be the dosc^endants of the 
aiudent Spartans, number close upon 50,000, an<l 
are a well-built race, industrious and hospitable, 
but rcA'engeful, gn'at lovers of liberty, and formerly 
implacable foes of the Turks. Tlnw took a promi- 
nent part in the war for the liberation of (Jreece. 
In 1670 about 1000 Mai notes emigratiid to (Corsica; 
theii- (h'scendaiits still survive at Cargi^se in that 
island. Amongst the ('migrants were some bearing 
the name <4' Kaloineros, wliich in Italian is trans- 
lated Ihionaparte. Hence the peo])Ie of Maina 
boli('ve that the great Najtoloon \\as of Creek 
origin. The emigrants won; setth'd at Ajaccio 
from 1720 down to 1769, in which year Napohmn 
was boi'ii I here. 

Alainpiiri* capital of a district in the United 
Pro\inc(;s of Agia and Undh, 75 miles K. of Agra. 
Population, 16,000. 

AlaillfoiinilTe is a law-term commonly used 
to denote an il]e;;al succourin|^ of a person, as by 
hmdinp mone\ lo a stianpji'r in carrying on law- 
suits. (bntracts arc' sometim(;H held to be illegal 
on this ground. At (luildford, in duly 1889, a man 
got six months’ imprisonment with a fine of £200 
for maintenance and Barratry (q.v,). 

Alaillteiiiiiice* Cap (jf, sometimes called Can 
of a caj) of crimson velvet lined witn 

ermirn;, with two points 
tniTied to the back, origin- 
ally only Morn by dukes, 
but afterwards assigned 
to various families of dis- 
tinction. Those families 
M ho are entitled to a cap 
of maintenance place their 
crests on it instead of on 
aM’iealh. See the article Cap of Maintenance. 
IlEllALDliy. 

Alaiiiteiioii, Fkancoise d’Aubign^;, Mar- 
quise DE, famous for her connection with Louis 
XIV., was the daughter of Constant d’AubiMi6, 
the M’orthless son of the famous Huguenot, Theo- 
dore Agrippa d’Aubigin^, and was born in the 
prison at Niort, November 27, 1635. When four 
years old she was carried to Martinique in the 
West Indies, whence she returned after her father’s 
death in 1645 to France. Her conversion to the 
Bonian Catholic religion was effected not without 
difficulty, and on her mother’s death she found 
herself at fifteen reduced to absolute penury. Soon 
after this she became acquainted with the kind- 
hearted poet Scarron, who offered either to marry 
^^er himself or to pay the money required for her 
entrance into a nunnery. Although Scarron was 
lame and deformed, she chose to marry him, and 
for nine years lived contentedly in the midst of the 
intellectual society which frequented the house of 
the poet. On his death (1660) she was again 
reduced to great poverty; but Anne of Austria 
continued and increased her husband’s pension. 
On her death (1666) it was discontinued, and she 


was about to go as a governess to Portugal, M'heu 
Madame de MonLespan obtained for her the con- 
tinuance of her pension. In 1669 sin* was given 
the charge of the king’s two sons by Madame de 
Moiitespaii, and in this capacity displayed a patient 
tenderness and sleepless care that no mother could 
have surpassed. By 1674 she had made enough 
money to buy the e.state of Mairitenon, and four 
years later had it made a marquisate by the king. 
She had now (Munpletely established her ascendancy 
over the heart of Louis, who made her in 1680 
second lady-in-waiting to the dauphiness. The 
queen died in 1683, and Madame de Maintenon, 
who had become first lady-in-waiting to the 
dauphiness the year before, married the king 
privately in the winter of 1685. Her OM'n morals 
were severe, but her moral influence over the court 
Mmuld have Iw^en greater had she filled a more 
rec.ognised position. From the time of the marriage 
most historian.s — probably exaggerating her iiiliu- 
ence — have ci edited to her most of the disastrous 
blunders of French polity, including the sup])ort 
of dames II. of England, the recognition of the 
Pretender, the war of the Spanish Smjcession, 
th(; disgrace of Fenelon for his sympathy with 
Quietism, the condemnation of .lansenisin, tlie 
sunpression of Port Royal, the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. She M'as not naturally a i)ulitician; 
hut she laboured to make the king devout, and with 
him devotion meant bigotry. She was a liberal 
patroness of letters, and often turned for solace to 
the home for poor girls of good family she had 
established at St Cyr, for which she ]alK)ured 
with the most ceaseless care. Thither she retired 
when the king died in 1715, and there she died, 
15th April 1719. Her pretended M^-nudreti (6 vols. 
1755) are spurious, but her delightful Ltttres (9 
vols. 1756) are partly genuine. 

See Lady lilemuith asset’s Louis XIV. and Madame de 
A/(wn<mon (15)10) ; books bv Madame Suard (1810), I,afont 
d’AuHsonne (1814), the Due de Noaillcs (184H-.^)8), Dyson 
(1909), Madame Taillandier (1920; trans. 1922); also 
Lavallfio’s Hislotre dc St Ctjr, and its review in vol. viii. 
of Sainte-Reuve’a Canscries du Lundi ; stixdios by Cotter 
Morison (1885) and Bowles (1888); Sonvnitrs sur 
Maritime dc Maintenon by D’Haussonville and Hanotaux 
(1902-4). 

Alllinz (Fr. Mayence), a town of Hesse, seat of 
a Roman Catholic bishop, and till the treaty of 
Versailles an imperial German fortress of the first 
rank, is on the left bank of the Rhine, opposite the 
iuiiction of the Main, 22 miles WSW. of Frankfurt. 
^The Rhine is here crossed by a stone bridge ( super- 
seding in 1885 the former pontoon bridge) to the 
village of Kastel, and by an iron railway bridge, 
140 yards long, to the port of Gustavsberg, at tlui 
mouth of the Main. Foj). (1875) 56,421; (1919) 
107,9.30, of whom two-thirds are Roman Catholics; 
in the 14th century it is said to have reached 90,000. 
Mainz is one of the most ancient cities in Germany ; 
but its oldest part, known as Kdstrich, has been 
rebuilt in a modern style since its destruction in 
1857 by the explosion of a powder-magazine ; while 
a haruisome quarter has sprung up on the north, 
in the space afforded by the advancing of the 
fortifications in 1874. 13ie cathedral, originally 
built in 978-1009, was thrice destroyed by fire, 
and dates in its present form from the 13-1 4th 
century. In 1870-78 it was thoroughly restored, 
and the central Romanesque tower, 270 feet high, 
built. It has five lesser towers, and is adorned 
in the interior with frescoes and numerous monu- 
ments. Besides various modern public buildings, 
the city contains the palace of the former ,^and- 
dukes, originally a lodge of the Teutonic Order, 
dating from the beginning of the 18th century, an 
arsenal of 1736, and tlie large red -sandstone electoral 
palace, in which are deposited various public colleo- 
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dons, incliuUnj^ a library and the valuable Romano 
German Museum, an antiquarian and historical 
collection unequalled elsewhere in Europe. Mainz 
is an important centre of the Rhine trade with 
Holland and lielgium.and carries on an active manu- 
facturing industry (metallurgy, chemicals, spinning, 
&c.). It has elaborate harbour- works, including 
docks and storehouses ; while the Rhine is skirted 
by a bioad quay. Giain, wine, timber, iMioks, 
music, and tlie manufactures of the town are 
the chief ai tides of trade. Furniture, leather 
goods, macliinery, musical instruments, diemi- 
cals, gold and silver ware, hats, soap, &c., are 
among the manufactures ; and brewing, printing, 
and market gardening in the environs are also im- 
portant industries. "I'lie history of Mainz connects 
it with Rome from the year 13 B.C., when Drusus 
built on its site the important fort of Mog untiacum 
or Magnntiacam. Among the numerous Roman 
remains tlie inost remarkable are the Kigelstein, a 
column supposed to mark the tomb of Drusus, and 
the remains of an aqueduct 3^ miles long. The 
real itnportance of the town dates, however, from 
the Frankish emperors. In the 13tli century 
Mainz was the head of the confederacy of the 
RheniKh cities, but in 14B2 it was added to the 
domains of the archhisimps of Mainz, the premier 
spiritual electors of the einpiie. I’lie city w'as 
several time.s in the possession of France, notably 
in 1801-14. After the Congress of Vienna it was 
assigned in 1816 to Hesse -Darmstadt, on condition 
that it was to constitute a federal stronghold, and 
it was garrisoned by Prussian and Austrian troops. 
After 1866 it was lield by Prus.sian troojis, until in 
1870 it was declared an imperial fortres.s. The 
treaty of Versailles provided for the dismantling of 
the fortress and fifteen years’ occupation of the 
f6te.-de-pont. Mainz was the birthplace of (Tuten- 
berg (([. V. ), whose house is still pointed out, and 
the town became the centre of early book-printing. 
Ropp also was a native. 

Hlaisoii (hirrce. See NImks. 

niaistrcs dosKiui Marie, Comte de, was born 
1st April 17.73, at Chamlxiry, of a noble French 
family which had settled in Savoy. While Savoy 
M'as occupied in 1792 by the French, Do Maistre, 
a member of the senate, withdrew, and from 1793 
to 1797 he lived at Lausanne. In 1803 he was sent 
by the King of Sardinia as ambaK.sa<lor to St 
I’eterslmrg, and there he remained until 1817, when 
he was recalled to occupy a place in the home 
government. Thereafter he lived in Turin till his 
death, 26th February 1821. De Maistre was an 
ardent ultiainontane, and argued with an incisive 
force of logic and brilliancy of rhetoric more often 
associated with the opposite side. He maintained 
the p()j)e as the source and centre of all earthly 
authority, and an ordered tlieocracy as the only 
protection from social and religious anarcliy. He 
i.s an unusually strong and steady thinker, and has 
a remnrkahle faculty of forcing plain arguments 
forward to an irre.sistible conclusion. He is pro- 
foundly learned as well as logical, and, in slioit, is 
more easily denounced than answered. His first 
notable work was Considerations sur la France 
(1796), an able defence of Legitimist views, and 
on.slaught on the philosophes of the 18th century. 
In St Petersburg he wrote his Constitutions Poti- 
tiques ( 1810), Dti Pape ( 1819), De VFglise Gallicane 
<1821-22), Soirees de St Pttershourg (1821). The 
last is unfinished and desultory, but is pregnant 
with strong thought and suggestiveness. Here is 
to be found the panegyric on the hangman as the 
foundation of social order. Other works are his 
Examcn de la Philosophie de Bacon ( 1836 ), Lfttres 
€t Opuscules ( 1851 ), and Mimoires politiques et Cor- 
irespondance Diplomatique ( 1860 ). His (Eunres 
Computes ( 1884-7 ) fill 14 vols. See Sainte-Beuve’e 


Portraits Cont. (vol. ii.), and Lnndis (vol. iv.); 
MorJey’s Critical Miscellanies: and French books 
on him by Descostes (1893-96), Puulhan (1893), 
Cogordan (1894), Grasseb (1901), Savaete (1808). 

Xavier de Maistre, his younger brother, 
Avas born at Chanihcby in October 1763, am! 
from an early ago served in the Sardinian army. 
He shared Ijis brother’s politic.s, and after 
the campaign of 1799 followeil Suwarofl' to Russia. 
Here he served with distinction, rising to the rank 
of general, married a Russian lady, and settled 
down, even after the fall of Napoleon had restored 
the dynasty of Piedmont. He ])aid visits to Naples 
and f^aris, where Sainte-Beuve saw him, and died 
at St Petersburg, 12th June 1872. His nanu; is 
rerneinhered for a few delightfully fn'sh and un- 
pretending books, writteti in pcrfeet I'n'nch, and 
showing that rare mastery of the narrative art 
in the Kiin])le fashion for which Sainte-licuve sets 
him beside Prosper Merimee. The best krunvn 
is the Voyage nidoiir de ina Chanihre, (1794), 
a quaint fantasy, giving an account of a tem- 
porary eonlinenient to his ouarters at Turin, that 
might have Ixam written tiy a stainless Sterne. 
Le Jdpreux.de la Cite d'AostCy a sweet ami touch- 
ing little story, shows the same ins]»iralion and 
the .same originality in the use made of it. Other 
stories are Les I'^ri.sunniex's du Caucase and La jeuuc 
Sildrienne. The J^lxpC'dition Noeiurur (tutnur de 
ma Chambre is a less successful continnatiuii of his 
earliest hook. His (Jiluvrcs appeared in 3 vols. in 
182t7. See Sainte- Beuve's l*or( rails Couteuiporaius 
(vol. iii. ), ami VV. Ungevvilt(!r s AVrYve?’ de !\laist)C^ 
sein Leben und sane WerLe ( 1892). 

Hlaitltindf East and W ks’I', neighbouring towns 
of New South Wales, situated on the Hunter Itnei, 
about 40 miles from its mouth at Newcastle (the 
distance by road or railway, howevei', is only 20 
miles). Both towns arc on the right bank ot tlie 
liver, but East Maitland li(‘s on a hillside above 
Hood maik, while West Maitland covers the river 
hank and the lower land behind it. lauge sums 
of public money have been expended in emlinivours 
to mitigate the danger from Hoods, winch aie 
especially severe because the Hunter falls only 
18 feet in its last 40 miles, and riceives in their 
course two large tributaries which are often Hooded 
at the same time. The Maitlamis are the centre 
not only of a prospeious agiicultural and daiiyiug 
district, but also of the most important coallicld 
in Austialia. West Maitland is the larger town 
ind the .seat of a Roman Catholic hishojiiio. Joint 
pop. 12,000. 

Maitland, the name of a Scottish family, cele- 
brated in both the literary and political history of 
their country. The first who acquired distinction 
was Sir Riohakd Maitland of Lcthington, son 
of William Maitland of Lcthington ;iml Thirlstane, 
who fell at Floddon, ami of Martha, daughter of 
(jreorge, Lord Setou. He was horn in 1496, studied 
at St Andrews and in France, ami on his return to 
Scotland was .successively employed by Janies V., 
the liegent Arran, and Mary of Lorraine. About 
1551-52 he received the honour of knighthood, 
jecame a lord of the Court of Session in 1751 (be- 
fore which, however, he had the misfortune to lose 
iiis sight), and Lord Privy Seal in 1562, He died 
20th March 1586, at the age of ninety. Maitland 
was one of the best men of his time. In an age 
violence, fanaticism, and perfidy, he was honour- 
\bly conspicuous by his moderation, integrity, and 
mxiety for the establishment of law and ordei. 
He merits consideration not only as an eminent 
'.nd upright lawyer, but as a poet, a poetical anti- 
[uary, and a historian. All his own verses were 
irritten after his sixtieth year, and show what 
things he had most deeply at heart. For the most 
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pRTt they consist of lamentations for the distracted 
Btate of his native country, the feuds of the nobles, 1 
the discontents of the common people, complaints 
‘agauU the lang proces in the courts of justice,’ 
and the depredations of the border robbers. 
Knox, in his History of the Reformation^ says of 
him that he was ‘ever civile, albeit not ]»ersuaded 
in religioun. ’ A complete edition of Maitland’s 
original poems was first published in 1830 by the 
Maitland Club (see Book-club). Sir Richard’s 
collection of early Scottish poetry was a work 
undertaken, if not completed, before his blindness 
attacked him. It consisU of two MS. vols., the 
first containing 176, and the second 96 pieces; 
they are now nresorved in the Pepysiaa Lihi.yy, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge (ed. Craigie, Scot. 
Text Soc., 1919 et seij.). Maitland’s principal 
historical perfoimance is Historie and Cromcle 
of the. Hons and Surenatm of SeyUmn, iKcc. See 
Brunton and Haig, Senators of the Colle.ye of Justice 
(1832). 

William Maitland, best known in Scottish 
history as Secretary Lethington or Leddington, 
was the eldest .son of Sir Richard Maitland of 
JiOthington. The exact date of his birth is un- 
known, but it must have been between 1525 
and 1530. He probably studied at St Amliews, 
though his name does not occur in any list of the 
graduates of that univer.sity, and he seems al.so to 
have si»ent some time in study on the Continent. 
Knox, who was not friendly to him, describe-s him 
as ‘ a man of good learning, and of sharp wit and 
reasoning.’ At the outset of hi.s public caieer he 
took the side of the paity of icform in religion; 
but all through life he was the politician first and 
the reformer afterwards. In 1558 he became 
secretary of .state to Maiy of Lorraine, the Queen- 
Regent, and in the following year joined the Lonls 
of the Congiegation, who were in aims against 
her. Jlis ability soon gave him a prominent place 
amongst his new .allies. In 1560 he acted as 
Speaker in the Convention of E.state.s, and was sent 
to the English court to repiesent the interests of 
the Prote.stants. On the arrival of Queen Mary in 
1561, Maitland associated himself with Moray in 
opposing the extreme propo.sals of Knox. Ho re- 
piesented Mary more than once at the court of 
Elizabeth ; but made her his enemy by his conni- 
vance at Rizzio’s inunler (1606), again, however, 
to become her counsellor. At first he favoured 
Bothwoll, and was privy to the murder of Darnley, 
yet on Both well’s marriage with Mary he acted 
with the insurgents. Nevertheless, after the 
queen’s flight to England, while seeming to side 
with the new government, he secretly favoured 
the exiled nuemi. One of the coinnii.s.sioners Avho 
accompanied Moray to present to Elizabeth their 
indictment against Mary (1568), he was plotting 
against his colleagues ; and the subsequent for- 
mation of a party in favour of Mary was mainly 
the work of Maitland — a party which could not 
resist the government, supported ns it was by 
English money and arms. Shut up in the castle 
of Edinburgh, Maitlaml and Kirkcaldy of Grange 
held out till 29th May 1573, when they surren- 
<lcred. Maitland died in prison in Leith on 9th 
June, having, some said, poisoned himself. Spite 
of his accomplishments and political adroitness, 
while all parties admired his ability, he gained 
the confidence of none. See Buchanan’s Chamce- 
leoHt Skelton’s Maitland of Lethington ( 1887-88) ; 
Mathieson’s Politics and Religion (1902), and 
E. Russell’s Maitland of Lethington (1912), de- 
fending the consistency of his aims as a statesman. 
See also Lauderdale. 

Maitland, Samukl Roffky (1792-1866), son 
of a London merchant of Scottish stock, studied at 
Cambridge, was called to the bar, took orders in 


1821, held a cure at Gloucester from 1 823, and in 1838- 
48 was librarian in Lambeth. He wrote an avhnir- 
ahle monograph on the Walden ses (1832) against 
Milner’s view that they were evangelical prote.s- 
tants ; and to the British Magazine (which for 
some years he edited) he contributed the famous 

E rs on The Dark Ages which, puhlished as a 
in 1844-49, threw much dry historical light 
from the tractarian point of view on a subject 
hitherto obscured by Protestant prejudices. He 
wrote some 30 other works, mainly eccle.siastical and 
historical. — His grandson, Eredkkick William 
Maitland (1860-1906), educated at Eton and 
Trinity, Cambridge, spent fifteen years at the bar, 
but, devoting himself to the history of law and 
of legal institutions, was in 1888 made jirofessor 
of English law at Cambridge. His puhlished work 
is remaikable for laborious lesearch, profound 
learning, philosojihic breadth, originality, and a 
brilliant literary and imaginative power of le- 
creating the past. He edited numerous law liooks 
(Select Pleas, BracUm's Notebook, 6ic.) \ l»ut his 
principal w(irk was The History of English Law, in 
conjunction with Sir F. Pollock (1895; new ed. 
1898). Others were Domesday Book and Beyond, 
Canon Law in England, and a Life of Sir 1 Leslie 
Stephen. See his Life by H. A, L. Fisher ( 1910), 
who also edited his Collected Pajiers ( 1911 ). 

Muiwiliul, 50 miles NW. of Kandahar, where 
an English aimy was defeated by Ayub Khan, 27 th 
July 1880. See Afghanistan. 

Maize, «r Indian Corn, is the produce of Zen 
Mays, a species of cereal having inorifBcious flowers, 
the features of which aic well illustrated in the 
accompanying cut. 'I'he stem, which is filled with 
a pithy, lihrous structuie, is divided at irregular 
intervals by nodes, and its strength and solidity 
increased by a siliceous outside covering. From 
the lowe.st, ami sometimes al.so the second and 
third iiode.s, it sends out brace roots, and these 
help to sujiport the plant, which sometimes glows 
to 18 feet in heiglit, <lie minimum being generally 
3 feet. Tlie ears 
— which are de- 
veloped within 
the Ie.af-8heath at 
the nodes, and 
consist of a ‘ cob ’ 
with the grains 
disjiosed upon it 
in regular rows 
of from eight to 
twenty, and long 
‘silk ’ threads at- 
tached to each 
eniliryo, which 
usually extend 
beyond the 
closely-folded tip 
of the mass of im- 
bricated leaves 
(‘husk’) that 
wraps the whole 
— are from half 
an inch to 3 
inches in dia- 
meter, and from 
2 to 17 inches in 
length. The stem 
is topped by a ‘ tassel,’ producing an abundance of 
light, dry, loosely-nttatuied pollen. Maize is hardly 
less a staple article of food to the inhabitants of 
tropical and subtropical countries than rice, and 
is rapidly becoming popular in various forms in 
temperate and col^r climates. It is held to be 
superior in nutriment to barley, buckwheat, and 
rye. By analysis it gives 77 per cent, of starch ; 



Maize (Zea Mni/s ) ; 
e, flower ; h, ear. 
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3 of zein, a princi})!© analotjons to gluten ; *2‘6 of 
all)urnen ; 1'45 of Hiigar ; *8 of extractive; 1*75 of 

{ fuin ; 1*5 of ,snlf)liate and phosphate of lime; 3 of 
ignin ; and 9 of water. It is more generally used 
in America (Noitli and South) tlian in tlie other 
continents ; hut in the Mediterranean countries, 
Germany, &c., it is also highly valued. Maize? oil, 
extiueti'd from the kernel, is used for cooking, 
burning, lubricating, soapmaking, and as a rubber 
substitute, riie green ears of the sweet vaiietiea 
are boiled ami eaten from the kernel or served in 
milk. Wlien coarsely gicjund maize forms the 
Jioiniiiy of tlie southern states of America, and finer 
ground it furnishes the mnslt or porridge of the 
nort.liern stat<‘s ; while the whole grains with the 
cuticle removed after being loosened by boiling 
in a weak lyt?, are the hulled corn of tiie states 
eneiallv, rn})i:oru, is a variety wlu)se grains can 
0 rousted and turiuid and shaken smartly over 
a brisk liie till they swell and burst, turning 
inside out ; in this state they are coated with 
syrup and piessod into a ball, or the sepaiate 
grains are sim[dy sprinkled with salt. The 
deficiency of gluten iti the meal of maize remlens 
it ill adapted to biead-making ; hnt Johnny-cakes 
made from it are popular along with bacon, A'c., 
and mixed with iy(‘-meal it forms the common 
brown bread of New ICngland. Large quantities of 
starch an? manufactured from maize, both for 
la\indry ))ur]) 0 '^es and for making puddings, cust- 
ards, and blane-mange ; and tlie starch, by treat- 
ment with acid, is convei’tcid into glucose or grape 
sugar (.see SlHJAll). The canning of gieen sweet 
com is also an important industry in some states. 
By the Mexicans tlie small young shoots of thickly- 
sown crops aj'c served at table like a.sparagu.s and 
as d(‘Hsert. I'lie stems of the sugar corn when full 
grown yield by pressure a thin sweet juice, wliich 
unfeimented gives a ))lpasant syrup and from five 
to fifteen per cent, of sugar, fe-rmente<l a beer calle<l 
chirhn, and distilled an excellent spit it re.sembling 
brandy. In countries where maize does not ripen 
well it is sfunetimes sown to aflord food for 
poultry, or to be mown a.s gr(*en fodder for cattle. 
Where it is cultivated for its grain the drie<l leaves 
are used as winter fodder. 'I'lie stalks are iised 
for thatch and for fuel, and for making baskets. 
The fibres of the culm and leaves aflord a dtirable 
kind of yarn ; and the lni.sk.s are elastic, and can 
be applied to the stuffing of chairs, sad<ll(‘s, Am., 
and tc) the manufacture of goo<l durable mat- 
tresses. The husks are akso much u.s(id for j)ack- 
ing oranges and lemons, and in South America for 
making cigarettes ; and good paper has been mann- 
factnred from them. Hollowed corn cobs make 
honi(?ly but serviceable pipe-heads for smoking 
tobacco. — Another species of maize, called Chile 
Maize or Valparaiso Coin (Z. Cxiragua), is distin- 
guished by its serrated leaves. It is a smaller 
plant, a native of Chile, and has won a supersti- 
tious regard because its grains when roasted split 
in the form of a cross. Formerly in England maize 
was known by the name 'Turkey wheat, being then 
solely an article of trade from the East. In America 
it is simply called corn. Its native country is 
uncertain ; but it is probably Mexico. From 
Mexico maize-cultivation seems to have spread 
northwards. The mound-builders passed it on to 
their Indian successors, and they to the whites. 
In an ancient Chinese encyclopaedia in the nation^ 
library at Paris is an excellent representation of 
the plant; so that while it may have been first 
introduced to Europe about the year 1520 by 
Columbus from America, there are good grounds 
for the conclusion that it was known and culti- 
vated in the ancient world long before that time. 

** Majesty* a title of honour now usually bestowed 
on sovereigns. Among the Romans maiestaB was 


used to signify the power and dignity of the people 
and after the overthrow of the republic became 
exclusively the attribute of tlie emperors. The 
rnaiestas oi the emperors of Rome was supposed to 
descend to the German emperors as their successors ; 
but the adoption of the attiihute by otlier European 
sovereigns is of comparatively late date. Its use 
began in England in the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VIII,, up to which time ‘Your Grace’ or 
‘ Your Highness ’ had been the appropriate mode of 
adilressing the sovereign. Heniy Jl. wjis the first 
king of France wdio was styled ‘ Most Christian 
and Catholic Majesty,’ the king of Spain came to 
be ‘Catholic Majesty,’ and of Hungary ‘Apostolic 
Majk'sty.’ All Kuiopean kings and ipieiins an; now 
generally addressed as ‘ Your Majesty.’ 

Majol'ica (from the Italian name of the island 
of Majorca, where tlii.s waie seems to have been tiist 
ma<le j, a decorateil kind of enamelled pottery made 
in Italy from the 15th to the I8tb century. It 
attain<*d its greatest devclo])ment in the duchy of 
Uibino, which included thefonv great niiinufactoiies 
of Pe.saro, (lubbio, Crbino, and (kastel Durante. 
Majolica is an eartlienware nsmilly of a coarse 

>asLe, covered with a stanniferous glaze or enamel. 

t has .sometimes been culled ‘Rafiaelle waie’ from 
the fact that a number of tin; jiaintings upon it 
were copied from tlie desigms of that famoms painter, 
Ma,joli<;a is generally considered to be tlu' most 
beautiful decorated ]»otteiy that was ev(;r exten- 
sively made, at least duiing the Christian era. 
Some of the finer pieces when they (‘oiiic into 
the market bring laige, almost fabulous, sums of 
money. See Po'j'TKKV, 

Major, in the Army, is the low’ost rank of field- 
olfi(*er. There are four in eacdi infantry unit, one 
as secoml in command, and three who command 
companies in the battalion ; one in tli(‘ lu-ailqnai ters 
of every cavalry icgimcnl, and thrive (iomnninding 
tb(* Hijuadrons ; om; in ecuninand of c.ach battery of 
arbilh*ry. All these ofliceis are mounted. 'There 
are about 200 in the cngineeis, piomoted from 
captain after about 20 years’ scivice, when a 
vac.'uicy occurs ; 54 in the Royal Marines. The 
senior major is second in -command of the unit, and 
in barracks is in charge of interior economy and 
finance. I’rcwions to 1872 the major, s of artillery 
and engineers were called first cantaims. In gar- 
ri.sons all regimental majors of orevet rank or 
otlierwi.se take their turn as president of distiiot 
com ts- martial and as field-officer of the day. 

'I'lie word major is used also in conjunction with 
other military title.s, thus : major-general is the 
lowest rank of Ceneral (q.v.); surgeon-major is the 
rank next above surgeon ; drum-major, trunqiet- 
major, farrier- major, Ac. are tlie old titles of the 
.sergeant-drummers, sergeaut-ininqiet er.s, sergeant- 
farriers, &c. A corporal-major in the household 
cavalry corresponds to the regimental sergeant- 
major'or senior non-com mi8.sioned officer in other 
corfis. 

Major* or Mair, John, was born near North 
Berwick, Haddingtonshire, about 1470. After 
receiving the elements of his education in Scotland, 
he studied at Oxford, Cambridge, and Paris. At 
Paris he first entered the college of Sainte-Barbe, 
and took his degree of Master of Arts in 1494. He 
next entered the college of Montaigii, the great 
stronghold of scholastic studies in the university^if 
Paris, and in 1605 became Doctor of Theology. 
While continuing to reside in Montaigu be gave 
lessons in the scholastic logic and philosophy in the 
college of Navarre, and in these studies gained a 
reputation second to that of no teaclier in Paris, 
and therefore in Europe. Besides teaching. Major 
wrote voluminous commentaries on Peter Lombard, 
which, though among the famous books of their 
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time, were wholly out of touch with the true intel- 
lectual and relij^iouH movements of the IGth century. 
To this period t)f his life also belongs his combined 
history of England and Scotland, written in medi- 
eval Latin, but still of real value as a reconl of 
facts, and by reason of the independent judgment 
of its author. 

In 151 H Major was teaching at Glasgow (where 
Knox, if born in 1514, could not have been his 
pupil). In 15*23 he was called to St Ainlrews, 
where he acted as regent in Arts at Iho Pa'dagogium 
of that university till 15*25. At St Aiulrews he had 
among his students Patrick Hamilton, and likewise 
George Buchanan, who spoke of him as ‘teaching 
the art of sophistry rather than dialecticis, ’ L(‘aving 
St Andrews in 1525 Major again rcd nrned to Paris, 
where he remaiiuid till about 1530, admired and 
honoured by all who still maintained the traditions 
of the university as opposed to those who were eager 
for the introduction of the new lights of the Renais- 
sanc(;. In 1533 he wa.s appointed provost of St 
Salvator’s Gollege, St Andrews, an ollice which he 
held till his death in 1550. ( )f his Ia,st years nothing 

i.s known ; though it is worthy of nnuition that in 
1547 he was pH!s(mt in St Andrews parish church 
at the lirsl. public sermoi\ pleached by .John Knox 
then comidelely identilied with the cause of religious 
reform in SitolJand. 

Major was the most famous literary Scotsman ot 
his generation, and as the acknowledged champion 
of medievalism was assailed by men ot such divtuse 
chaiacter and aims as Melanchthon and Kabelai.s. 
It was his misfortune that his life was mainly given 
to the advocacy of ideas wdiich w^ere already iloomed 
by the new' teachings of the re\'ival of learning. 
'I’hough born after Era.smus, with w hom he was a 
contemjtorary in Paris, lu' yet remaine<l <lea<l to 
those inlluences of the Keiiaissance wdiich made 
Erasmus the life-long foe of Montaigu and the Soi- 
bonne. Nevertheless, by his great reputation in his 
own (lay, and by the strong individuality stanii»ed 
on those of his w’ritings which still ha\(!a ceitain 
interest, Major claims a fai higher place than has 
yet been accorded him in the literary histoiy of his 
Comiipv. See Mr A. ( ’onsi uble's translation ol his 
Hififary is.sued by the Scottish History Society 
(1S!)*2). in which full information is given regard- 
ing Major and Ids w'ork.s. 

]lfAjoi*<*a« or Mai, LORCA, the largest of tJie 
Balearic Tsle-s (q.v.), lies about 100 miles from 
the Spanish coa.st, and 1.50 N. of Algiers. It is 
(30 miles long by 40 broad, and 1310 sq. m. in area. 
The climate is healtlifnl, the .sea-breeze pre.serviiig 
a nearly equable temperature over the wliole island. 
In the north there are mountains reaching 3500 to 
5000 feet in height. The hillsides are terraced ; olive 
groves abound, and apricot, almond, orange, fig, and 
other fruit trees are common. Locust beans are 
grown and good wine is made. The soil is extra- 
ordinarily fertile, and i.s cultivated with marvellous 
patience and skill by the inhabitants, above 250,000 
in number, who manufacture cloth, cotton goods, 
ropes, silk, soap, shoes, canvas, brandy, &c., and 
have a profitable trade with the mainland. There 
are some 75 miles of railways, the ca))ital, Palma 
(q.v.), being connected with Manacor ( 13,000), the 
second town of the island (where as w’oll as at 
Arta there are magnificent caves), and La PueJda 
(8000). Between this town and Alcudia, the port 
for Minorca and Barcelona, lie the marshes of 
Alff)ufera (5000 acres), drained by a Ixindon com- 
pany in 186.5-71, and now of extraordinary fer- 
tility. Riiymond Lully was iKirn at Palma ; at 
Valdemosa George Sand resided in 18.38 and wrote 
her Spiridion ; and the beautiful palace built by 
an Austrian archduke is at Miramar. Large 
quantities of lustred ware (see Majolica) were ex- 
ported to Italy and elsewhere in the 15th century ; 


tins ware is still made to a small extent. Many of 
the nobles have handsome palaces in the island. 

See Bid well's, Bo fmWe Isles (1876); the sumptuous 
Balcaren tn Wort vAid Bild (5 vols. 1869-84), by Arch- 
duke Ludwig Salvator ; Sir Clements Markham’s Stoi'y of 
Majorca ami Minorca (1909). 

Majority is the age at which a person acquires 
the status of a person sin juris — i.e. is able to 
manage his or her own att'airs. This age in the 
United Kingdom is twenty-one. Under that age 
persons in England and Ireland are called infants, 
and are more or le.ss subject to guardians, who 
inaimge for them their projicrty, Bee INFANT. 

Majuba Hill, situated in the extreme north 
of Natal, was the scene of the defeat of 648 British 
troops, with the loss of ilieir leader. Sir George 
Colley, by a greatly supeiior force of Transvaal 
Boois on ‘27th Eehruary 1881. The night before, 
after an eight hours’ climb, they had occupied the 
hill, which overlooked the enemy’s position at 
Laiiig’s Nek, and which toAWirds noon was iinex- 
jiectedlv carried by a rush of the Boer.s. Tlieir loss 
was 1 killed and 5 wounded ; of the British, 85 killed 
and 122 pii.soners ( many wounded ), heside.s some 
missing. See Sir W. Butler’s Life of Colley ( 1899). 

Makart, Hans, Austrian jiainter, was horn at 
Salzburg on 28th May 1840, studied under Piloty 
at Munich ( 1861-65), and after visiting Italy settled 
in Vienna in 1869. Ten years later he was appointed 
professor at the academy in the Austrian ca|)ital, 

1 and there he died on 3d October 1884. Ho jiainted 
giaiidiose spcetacular and liistorical genre pictures, 
gorgeous with colour and of gigantic size ; but the 
drawing and modelling were fie(|nently faulty, and 
the treatment nearly always sensuous and volup- 
tuous to a degree. His brilliant colouring and 
generfilly theatrical style of art made him n<)tah]e 
in the art of his age, hut his ])igrnents were so 
faulty that almost all bis pi(!tnres have faded 
beyond repair. Amongst the most notable sj»eci- 
mens of hi.s brush are ‘Amorettes,’ ‘Entrance of 
Charles V. into Antwerp,’ ‘ Cleoj>atra on the Nile,’ 
‘The Five Senses,’ ‘The Seven Deadly Sins,' 
‘Diana hunting,’ ‘Summer,’ and ‘Spring.’ 

Makknri, Ahmed el-, Moorish historian, was 
born at Makkara near Tlemcen, in Algeria, about 
1.585, travelled in Morocco, and in 1618 made the 
pilgrimage to Mec(‘,a. This he subsequently re- 
peated five times, besides making seven pilgrimages 
to Medina, and two to Jerusalem. A t Damascus he 
created an enthusiastic injpression by his preaching 
in 1627. His chief residence, however, was at 
Cairo, where he died in 1631. 

His principal work was his History of the Moham- 
medan Dynasties of Sfiain (1856-61 and 1862; Eng. 
trans., in part, 1840 3). 

MakOy a market-town of Hungary, on the 
Maros, 19 miles ESE. of Szegedin, is the centre 
of a rich farming district ; pop. 35,000. 

Makololo, a tribe of Basutos (q.v.) who, under 
their chief Sehituaneand his son Sekeletu, founded 
an extensive kingdom in the basin of the Upper 
Zambesi ; but a rebellion by the conquered Barotse 
tribes broke up the kingdom in 1864. 

Makrtzt, TakJ-ep-dIn Ahmed kl- ( 1 . 364 - 1442 ), 
the most eminent of the Arabic historians of Egypt, 
born at Cairo, derives his surname from his family’s 
residence at Makrtz, a suburb of Baslbek. He 
held various official posts, as secretary of state, 
inspector of markets, preacher, reader, and lecturer 
in Cairo, and curator of the KalAnsiya and the 
Nuriya hospital at Damascus. Returning to Cairo, 
he devoted himself to historical studies. 

His sixteen major works include the Khitat, or Historjt 
and Typography of Egypt and {especially) Cairo (1868) ; 
other histr)rical works ; biographies ; and treatises on 
Mohammedan coins and weights and measures. 
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Mak'war. Bee Gezika (el). 

Alalabary a district (.5794 sq. m.) on the south- 
west coast of India, in the Presidency of Madias 
<q.v. ). Pop. 3,000,000, two -thirds Hindus, and 
one-third Mohannuedans. In 1921 a contlict 
broke out between the Moplahs, who are ardent 
Moslems, and the Hindus and Europeans, in which 
many lives were lost and much property destroyed. 
Malabar is one of the most fertile and saluhrious 
districts in Southern India. The name is apjdied 
to the whole south-western coast of Southern 
India. 

]llalncca« or Malay Peninsula, the southern- 
luost peninsula of the SK. of Asia, anciently known 
as the Golden Ghehonese, begins geogiaphically 
at the head of the Gulf of Siam, and thus includes 
part of Siam proper and part of Burma ; hut it is 
usual to limit the name to the portion south of the 
river Pakshan, the frontier of Tenasserim. The 
width varies fiom 44 miles at the isthmus 
of Kra (q.v.) to 210 at Peiak. The interior con- 
sists mainly of magnificently - Avoodeil mountain- 
ranges, disposed parallel to the long axis of 
the peninsula, some of whose peaks attain a 
height of 0000 to SOOO feet, while along the coast 
there are mangrove swamjis, half-a-dozen miles 
deiqi, hacked by low feitile jilaiiis reaching to the 
mountains. Amongst the more valuable of the 
tiees are rubber, gutta-percha, ebony, camphor, 
teak, sandalwood, cinnamon, rattan, iMicoa, areca 
and other palms, nutmeg, ♦Iv:c. 'J’he nveis are of 
little use for navigation. A double belt of islands 
runs along parts of both coasts. The peninsula is 
the richest tin-yielding region in the w-oild (see 
Tin). The tin ore occurs in conjunction with gold 
and silver, both e.vtracted ; iron and coal exist, 
the former in griiat (piantity, but neither mineral 
is worked. The forests and mountains shelter 
numerous varieties of wild animals, as the tigci, 
rhinoceros, tapir, elejihant-, hog, buflalo, monkey.s, 
&c., and many beautiful birds. The climate is 
pretty uniform all the year round. The low dis- 
tricts are hot and moist, and neither they nor the 
highlands are healthy for Europeans. Rain falls 
on 190 days in the year. 'I'he thermometer ranges 
from 70“ tw 90“ F. A railway connects Singajiore 
•with Bangkok. See Siam, Malay States, 
JonouE, S'l'KAn's Settlements, Malacca, 
Penang, The inhabitants of the peninsula 

are also dealt with under Malays, Negkitos. 

Hoe Keane’s Mal^p Peninsula (1887); Ouillemard’s 
Malaysia (1908); Jlatliborne’s Campnig tn Malaya 
(18*)8); Wright and Keid’s Malay Peninsula (1912); 
Kidlcy’s Flora, of the Ma.lny Peninsula (1922 et seq.)\ 
It. O. Winstedt’s il/a/tr ( 19*23 ) ; Tuuilinsun’s Tidemarks 
(1924) ; and books cited at Malays. 

nialliccil* part of the Straits SettlomentB, is 
situated on the south-west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, 100 miles from Singapore, and is 42 
miles in length, and from 8 to 25 broad. Area, 
700 sq. m. ; pop. (1921) 153, .522. The coa.st-lands 
are flat and swampy, and jnoduce rice ; inland 
there are low hills. Besides rice, the chief pro- 
ducts are tapioca, i>e])per, fruits, &c. Tin is mined 
and exported. Tapioca is the only other export 
of value. The mean annual rainfall varies from 
€8 to 91 inches. The town of Malacca, capital of 
the settlement, is situated in 2° 1' N. lat., 102“ 14' 
E. long., at the mouth of a small river, and consists 
of the old Dutch or European town and the Chinese 
and Malay town on the other (left) bank of the 
river. The church of Our Lady del Monte was 
the scene of the labours of > St Francis Xavier. 
Pop. about 20,000. 

Malacca was taken by the Poituguese under 
Albuquerque in 1511, flourished as one of the 
great emporiums of Indo-China ; but it was subse- 


quently supplanted by Penang, and Penang by 
Singapore. Malacca became a Dutch possession 
in 1641, and fell in 1795 into the hands of the 
British, who restored it to the Dutch in 1818 ; but 
they returned it to Britain in 1824. 

]llalacca« Strait of, separates the Malay 
Peninsula on the north-east from the island of 
Sumatra on the south-west, and connects tlie 
Indian Ocean with the Chinese Sea. Length, 480 
miles ; breadth, varying from 30 miles at the south- 
ea.st to 115 miles at the north-west extremity. On 
this strait are the British settlements of Malacca, 
Penang, &c. 

nialaclli (probably an ahbreviaic:d form of 
Midnchlyyah, meaning ‘ rae,s8euger of Jehovah;’ 
the LXX. and Vulgati! have MaUuihias), the name 
given to the last liook in the prophetical .section 
of the Old Testament canon. Regarding its author 
nothing is known. It has even been doubted 
whetber Maliu-hi Is a proper name or only an 
appellative (‘my me.ssenger’ or ‘Angelicas'), 
many authorities both in ancient and in modern 
times favouring the latter view, and thinking 
that some such writer as Ezra, or even some super- 
natural person is meant. But although Malachiyyali 
does not actually occur anywlnuts in the Obi Testa- 
mmit, there is nothing to make it impossible as a 
luojier Hebrew name. The book consists of n. .series 
of rea.soned remonstramres against prevailing laxity 
in religious and social conduct, tlio points broii;^ht 
chie.lly into jirominence being the bringing of defec- 
tive (ifl'erings to the altar, irregularity and evasion 


in payment of tithes, mixed marriages and un- 
justiliable divorce.s, a spirit of seejitici.sni as to tbe 
divine cognisance of human actions and as to the 
reality ol inoral distinctions, the iiractiee of wileb- 
craft, sorcery, p(!r jury, oppre.s,sion. Warning i> givmi 
of the ajiproHching jiKigment, when .lehovab him- 
self, preceded by ibo angel of tlie covenant, shall 
come to cleanse* the sinful communily by the I’e- 
moval of those who have been found unbiitliful It 
is the pri(*sts who are ])rim!i,rily addn^ssesl, and the 
community which they lead is that of ‘Jndnb and 
Jerusalem;' both circumstances, combined with 
the reference to the pasha or governor, show that 
the prophecy belongs to the Persian period. Some 
have assigned it to the governorshi]> of Nehemiah, 
Imt in view of Neh. v. 15, 18 this i.s irnpiohahle; 
its date is to be sought rather in t.he interval 
between his two terms of office, or after the close 
of the second — possibly many years after. It is 
usual to speak or the style of Malaclii as marking 
the transition from the age of the pro})liets to that 
of the scribes, a.s having little of the freedom and 
fire of the older period, and as tending to the 
aitificiality of formal scholastic disjjutation. Yet 
its dialogue is not without dramatic force ; and 
relatively to its size the little book has contributed 
an unusually large number of memorable phrases 
and hold and striking figures to the language and 
thought of Christendom. For commentaries on 
Malaclii, see the works on the minor projihets 
mentioned under Ho.sea ; also J. M. P. Smith, 
in The Intern. Crit. Comm, (with full bibliography). 

nililachite, a mineral, essentially a carbonate 
of copper, of a green colour, occurs generally 
massive, with a globular reniform, 
botryoiilal or stalactitic surface ; fre- 
quently fibrous and showing irregular 
bands of colour ; sometimes earthy 
in texture. Very rarely it is met 
with crystallised in rather oblique 
monoclinic prisms, bevelled on the ex- 
tremities. These are acicular, and, 
as in the crystal illustrated, are often 
twinned. It is valuable as an ore of copper, 
although seldom smelted alone, not only because it 
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is fovujd along with other ores, but because the 
metal is apt to be carried otf with the carbonic acid. 
It is sonietiiues passed off in jewellery as tur- 
quoise, although easily distinguished by its 
colour and much inferior hardness. It is used 
for many ornamontal purposes ; slabs of it — 
cliietly from the mines of Siberia — are made into 
tables, mantel -pieces, &c. of exquisite beauty. In 
IM.'l.') a muss of solid malachite was found in the 
Ural Mountains of more than 17 feet in length, and 
weighing al>out 25 tons. By the ancients it was 
used as a charm to protect infants from witchcraft 
and sorceries. It has been suggested that a know- 
ledge of copper was derived accidentally from the 
use of malachite as a colouring material. 

Ulsilnchy, St, Archbishop of Armagh, was 
born about 1095 at Armagh, eaily inclined to the 
Homan system, became abbot of Bangor. Elected 
to the see of Connor (1125), he failed till 1134 
to esiublisli himself therein, and, that done, he 
withdrew' three years later to the see of Down. 
A})pointed pupal legate for Ireland, he twice went 
to koine seeking the pallium, visiting St Bernard 
at Clairvaiix going and retuining, and at Clair- 
vaux, on All vSaints’ Day 114H, Malachy died of a 
feM‘i in St Bernard’s arms. He was canonised by 
Clement IV. 

The curious ‘ Projihecies of St Malachy’ were 
first published in his Lignum Vit(v (Venice, 1595) 
by the Klein ish Benedictine, Arnold Wion, who 
deemed them a recent forgery. They consist of 
Jjatiu mottoes for tlie pojies from 114.S onwards. 
Down to 1590 they are (says Bord Bute) ‘almost 
without exception tiansparmit indications of the in- 
dividuals to whom they apply. In the case of Urban 
VI. the veiy hiinily name, Pregnani, is given (J)e 
inferno I’lrgnuni) ; and the overwhelming majority 
of the otheis arc Himi)le puns or plays upon the 
Christian name, the oiigin or native place, the 
ircvious employment, or the coat of-arms. ’ I'he 
orecasts after 1590 are usually vague in con- 
trast to their predecessors ; still, there are .some 
good shots none better than liastrmn in 
(‘the lake at the gate’) for Innocent XII. (1091), 
who was one of tlie Pignatelli of Hastello at the 
gates of Najiles. Then Peregnnus Apostolicus fibs 
nicely foi I’uis VII., and Aquila rapax for I’ins 
VI 11., canied off to France by Napoleon, whose 
emblem wits an eagle. Foi I’iii.s IX. the motto 
was Crux de nriire ; for Leo Xlll., Lumen tn 
Cfelo, Ills arms bearing a fiery star; for Pius X. 
Tgnis ardrns : for Benedict XV. lieligio depopnlaia ; 
for Pins XI. Fides intrepida. The projihecies still 
unfulfilled are Pastor an gel tens. Pastor et nauta, 
Flos florum, De medietate lun<F., De lahore soils, 
and Gloria nlhur ; after whhdi ‘ the City of the 
Seven Hills sliall be destroyed.’ 

See St Bernanl’.s Vita Midaohice (in Migne’s Patro- 
loffiiv) ; Stake’s Ireland and the Celtic Church, for 
the Prophecies, the Catholic Kncyclopcedia, &c. 

Malacolosry. See Moi.lusca. 

]IIalaeopf;ery$;ii (‘soft-finned’), a term applied 
by Cuvier to tlio.se Bony Fishes (q.v.) in which the 
dorsal fins are supported by soft, jointed rays. 

Ufalacostraca. See Crustacka. 

]||jilag;ay a seiyjoi't in the south of Spain, is 
situated on the Mediterranean, 65 miles NE. of 
(libraltar. Sheltered on the north and east by 
mountains, and with a wonderful equable, dry, 
an8 sunny climate, it is a gieat resort for invalids. 
Its only notewortiiy buildings are the cathedral 
( 1528-1765) and the Moorisli castle. Mdlaga is a 
great seaport. It exports olive-oil, wine, raisins, 
lead, almonds, lemons, grapes, chick peas, and 
esparto grass. The manufactures include cotton 
and linen goods, maehinerv, fine art pottery, flour, 
and soap. Pop. (1920) 150,684. The 71/a/aea of 


the Romans, the town was founded by the Plimn* 
icians, and was an important city under the Mwira, 
but it was captureil for Ferdinand and Isabella in 
1487. — The modern province of Mdlaga has an area 
of 2836 sq. m., and a pop. ( 1920) of 554,301. 
Alalag^asy. See Madaga.scar. 

Malagridai, Gabrjkl (1689- 1761 ), hom in the 
Milanese, .served in a Jesuit mission at Maranhno 
in Brazil, but had settled in Portugal w hen Poni- 
bal’s cru.sade against the Je.suit.s began. Vhon 
tlie Jesuits were expelled some were executed for 
complicity in a plot to assassinate the king. Mala- 
grida w'as tried and acipiitted, but burnt for heresy. 

Hlalakoft*. See Serastopol. 
Alalapteriiriis. See Ei.kctric Fishes. 

Millar* Lake, one of the largest lakes, and the 
most beautiful, in Sw'eden, measures 80 miles in 
length from east to we.st, and has mimerous long 
narrow- anus and offsets ; area, 650 sq. in. It is 
studded with upw ards of 1200 islands, mostly well 
wooded. Its east end is close by Stockholm, wheio 
its waters are jnmred into the Baltic Sea. It is 
connected wdth the sea by canals also. 

Malaria (Ital., ‘bad air’) and Mia.Sltia (Cr., 
‘defilement’), names formerly given to a .supposed 
earth- iKirn poison, erroneously credited with the 
causation of malarial fever. 

Malarial Fever, known also as Marsh Fever, 
Jungle F(;vm, Paludisni, Ague, and Intermittent or 
Remittent b'ever, is a disease whiidi is very preva- 
lent in tropical and wnirni climates, ana which 
formerly occurred during the summer as far north 
as Sweden, Holland, and England. In the tropics it 
often affects u quarter or more of the total popula- 
tion every year, ami causes a quai ter or more of the 
total attendances at the ho.spitals and di8)»en.sariea. 
Fortunately the direct mortality due to it amounts 
only to about 0*5 per cent, of the cases ; hut it 
attacks so many people, and has such a debilitating 
ellcct on its victims, that the indirect mortality 
has been estimated as amounting to as many as 
4 or 5 per 1000 persons every year. In India the 
malaria mortality has been olhcially estimated to 
exceed a million deaths per annum. Owing to its 
predilection for the most fertile areas, ana lo its 
persistent endemic nature, it has always berm the 
inveterate enemy of explorers, planters, engineers, 
merchants, soldiers, and administrators in the 
tropics, and has exerted a marked influence on the 
history of many parts of the w-orld. 

It was well known, after about 500 B.C., to the 
ancients. They recogniseil most of its symptoms 
and varieties, knew that it is specially connected 
w'ith the presence of marshes, Icaint that it may 
he lethiceil by drainage of the soil, and even con- 
jectured that it is causeil by insects which breed 
in water. These observations were confirmed after 
the 16th century by many writers, w-ho (not quite 
correctly) attempted to explain the relation be- 
tween marshes and the disease hy supposing that 
the former exhale a poisonous miasma called 
malaria. In the 17th century cinchona bark was 
brought to Europe from Peru, and this drug and 
its extractive, quinine, liave now been proved by 
centuries of medical luactice to be a specilic for 
the disea.se when properly given. In 1880 A. 
Laveran, a hbench army surgeon, discovered that 
malarial fever is caused by numbers of minute 
animal parasites which live in the red corpuscles 
of the olood ; and snhsequently B. Danilcwsky 
and others have found similar parasites in monkeys, 
hats, squirrels, and birds. In 1886 C. Golgi proved 
that in man the jiarasites reproduce themselves by 
simultaneous spomlation, occurring every two days 
or every three day.s ; that the patient’s fever com- 
mences when this act of sponuation takes place ; 
and that there are three varieties of parasites 
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■causing the three principal varieties of malarial 
fever. Since 1882 C. (lerhardt and many others 
liave caused the symptoms of malarial fever and 
liave reproduced the parasites in no less than 
fifty one healthy persons by inoculating small 
'quantities of the blood of patients, Jn 1897-99 Sir 
Konald lioss showed that the parasites undergo 
further development in certain kinds of mosipiitoes 
fed on infected men or birds, and then pass again 
from such moscjuitoes to healthy persons or biids 
re.spe(;tively. Since then lligrianii and otliers have 
intected no leas than thirty-eight healthy persons by 
the biles of infected mosquitoes, the most remaik- 
ahle (iases being those of two persons infected in 
Lonilon by means of nios(]uitoes brought alive from 
Italy under the direction of Sir P. Manson. 

Malarial fever in man is at least of three kinds, 
which aie respectively caused by three species of 
parasites. Quartan fever is due to Hoimawo-ba 
mfifnvHV, which sporulates every three days; tertian 
fever to II. vi.nux, which sporulates every other 
day; and ‘malignant’ malaria to 11. fafa/tarum., 
which also spoiulates every two days. Two more 
varieties are admitted by some authorities. '^Fhe 
various kinds of jjarasites can l)e easily distinguished 
under tlie mioroscope. 'I'liey all begin life in the 
blood as a minute spore, about one- thousandth of a 
inillimetre in diameter. This enters a red <*oipuseIe; 
lives and grows in it foi two or three <lays, as the 
case may be ; then produces from about eight lo 
thirty spoies (aecoiding to the species) ; and, when 
ripe, bursts the containing shell of the coijmside 
and scatters the new simres in the blood-sei uni. 
These now repeat Hie story, and soon indefinitely. 
When eacli sporocy.st bursts it ]U'obably libei.'ites 
a little poison oi toxin, and the simultaneous dis- 
chaige of the toxin of millions of the parasites 
causes the sudden onset of the patient’s fever. 
About loO million parasites are required to produce 
this efl’ecd-, btit nearly a billion may be present in 
severe cases 'I’he ]>aro\yMn often commences with 
a severe shivering fit, folh'iwed by high fever and pro- 
fuse sweating, the wliole attack lasting fioni one or 
two to fort y hours or inoie. ^J'lnj successive genera- 
tions of pai.isit,es are associated with Huccessive 
at tacks of ie\er. A patient may contain diH’eient 
Hp(‘c.ies or dilhu'ent sets of parasites at- the same 
time, and the attseks may overlap e.aeh other, 
producing a continuous fever called malaiial le- 
niittent. Aft(U- some weeks, ]»atu‘nts oll.en heeomc 
i.'iitiully Inihituated to the poison; the attacks 
iccoine milder, ami the nnmb<*r of jiaiasites falls 
below the fever- producing limit Unfortunately 
many relapses are apt to occur in badly treated 
cases, ami jiatients have remained infected for 
yeai's. In su<‘h chioinc cases great enlargement 
of the splecMi frequently develops, and the snIVerer 
becomes arncmic, tliiii, and yellow. Occasionally 
single attacks become ‘pernicious,’ and have a 
high fatality. The dangerous illness calliMl Idaek- 
water fever belongs to this class, ’riiirty grains 
of quinine a day m^aily always reduce tiie fever 
in tinee days, but. the drug must be continued for 
at least four month, s in five to ten grain doses if 
the parasites aie to be entirely extirjtated from 
the Ixidy. Rest in bed is always benelieial. 

Besides the paiasil.es which’ form s]>ores in the 
blood, other (sexual) forms exist which, when 
sucked up by certain species of anopheline mos- 
quitoes (h<*o Gnat), develop in them. After alnuit 
tmi days in warm weather these produce another 
kind of .sjiores, wliieh enter the insects* salivary 
glands and pass thence into the wound made by 
tfiese mosquit-oes in the skin of fresh victims, whom 
they may now infect. Thus the insects carry the 
di.sease from man to man-- as ocenrs in many other 
uialadies ; ami it is very unlikely that the malarial 
infection can he caused in any other way. The 


anophelines breed principally in marshes — thus 
explaining the observation of the ancients ; hut 
the malaria or miasma given off by the marsh 
consists not of gas, but of living insects. 

Indigenous malarial fever cannot exist unless 
the carrying anophelines are not only pre.^ent, 
but sufficiently numerous ; unless they have access 
to human beings ; unless they live long enough to 
mature the parasites ; unless the weather is warm 
enough for them to bite; and unless enough pei- 
soihs have the parasites in their blood. Jf the 
anojdieliriPH are only just numerous enough to 
keep the infection aiive in a locality, the disease 
merely smoulders ; but a very small increase above 
tliLs numher may cause a wide-spiead epidemic. 
These facts ex))laiii why malarial fever is absent 
in some places, slight in otliers, and very jirevalent 
in suitable jilaces, especially during tlie warm 
rainy season. Jn hundreds of thousamls of villages 
in warm countiies (e.g. Southern Italy, (ilreece, 
India, tropical Afiica and America) a large )»ro- 
portion of the native cldldren are infected, though 
the survivors tend to become paitially immune at 
puberty. 

Tlie same facts indicate the vaiious met bods of 
prevention. Private persons should, if possible, 
avoid living near dangerous spots or native locali- 
tie.s ; should always uise mosquito-nets or wiie- 
gau/.e to the windows ; and sliould take at least 
five giains of quinine daily before breakfast, 
and continue it for two months after leaving 
the malarious area For ]>ublic jiieveiition (a) 
all cases should be caiefully sought out and 
thoroughly treated in older to <lestroy their 
jiarasiies; (6) the ])eople sliould he constantly 
urged to take quinine, ami use nets or sereens ; 
and (c) tlie insects should he ledueed as much 
as jiossihle by draining or filling tiieii hreedirig- 
place.s. All these ineasuies liave Ihumi tiied in a 
nuiiilier ot )daces since I'.HX) and the lesults hav<^ 
been specially sl, liking in Italy, Isiiiailia, the 
Panama Uanal Zone, in one of tlio Federated 
Malay States, and in tlie Ihiited States and 
some Dutch posse.ssions. As a rule mos(|uilo- 
reduction is most ajipiopviate foi towns, esjtecially 
because it teiid.s to reduce other diseases besides 
malaiia ; hut in rural aieas the expense of diainage 
often compels us to fall bm'k on less fundamental 
ineasuies, particnlai ly quinine. 

The literature of the subject is erioruious. Dr 
Luvauan’s Trmtf, (hi Vahidts'oie (Paris) and .Sir 
Konald Ko.ss's Preceyition of Maldria (London) 
niHV be consul tcil. 

Hlalntia (anc. Mditnir), a town in the province 
of Diarhckir in Asia IMinoi, 8 miles fioin the 
Kuplnal.es, om'e the cajiiial of a Hitlite kingdom 
(see HrnTTK.s); pop. *20,000. 

Malay Penin.siila. See Mat.acca. 

Malays, the dominant native race in the Eastern 
Archipelagm and neighhonriiig Asiatic iieriinsnla, 
which fiom them are cf)niiiionly named respective! v 
the Malay Aichipelago ami Malay Peninsula, anil 
collectively Malaysia. Physically the Malays have 
l>een regarded as an oceanic branch of the Mongolic 
division of inankiml, diversely modified liv iiiter- 
niingling.s, especially with dai k ( Paynian ) elements 
in the eastern, and light elements in tlie western 
and central yiavts of the arch ipid ago. Tlie former 
(Malityo‘P(t/niati), often designated by the .some- 
what vague term ‘Alfuro,’ merge gradually east- 
ward through Timor, Ceram, and South Jilolo 
in the true Papuans of Aru and New Guinea. The 
latter form two distinct groups, the Indonesians 
and the Malaya proper. According to some, the 
Indonesians are a mixture of a Mongolic race with 
a ‘ Oauoasic ’ element derived from India, the 
Malays proper being more nearly pure Mongolic. 
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Others see in the Indonesians merely a primitive 
f nr ‘ nroto-Malay ' race. The Indonesians, 
^'*!Tmited C^Uie Hatteks of Sumatra, ^d some 
of'tiieTnhabitLtsof the PhiUppiiuv*. areof n.edmm 
and even r«.'l stature, well proportioned, with li^ht 


I tall stature, well proportioned, witl 
brown complexion, long (dolichocephalic) head. 

. «ve8 large nose, and regular features. 

The Nlalay race proper comprises all the rest J-b® 
inl.aiutanU of Malaysia, except the Negritos of the 
Malay rcniuHula (Semang) and of the Ihilippine 
and the Sakai of t\ie Veninsula (Mon -Khmer in 
language); it comprises also the Cliams of the | 
south •e'lislern Cochin-China, many of the FormoHan 
tribes, the Hovas of Madagascar, and some of the 
Micronesian islanders. They are of low size, 
averaging little over five feet, with yellowisli com 
plexion, straight black hair, round ( brachycenlialic) 
head, somewhat almond-shaped eyes, small nose, 
high check-hones, fiat features, small hands and 
feet, in general so like the east Asiatic Mongols 
tluit Chinese dressed as Balinese could scarcely 
be distinguished from Malays, while many 
natives of .Java might pass very well for Chinese 
(Wallace). 

Bnt linguistically the Malays are entirely severed 
from the Asiatic Mongols, all the Malay languages 
without exception belonging to the widely-difl’u.sed 
Malavo- Polynesian family, which extends across 
the Indian and Pacilic Oceans from Madagascar to 
Easter Island, and from New Zealand north wanls 
to Hawaii. 1'lii.s area imdndes many dai k popula- 
tions, such as the natives of the New Hehrides and 
.Solomon I.sland.s, who speak primitive or archaic 
forms of the organic Malayo- Polynesian tongue, 
of which the standard Malay, Kavi, Javanese, and 
other idioms of the more cultured Malay jieoples 
apfiear to be later developments ( (h)drington ), 

The peoples of standard Malay speech -i.e. 
the Malays in the narrower and pojuilar accepta- 
tion of the term — occujiy a comparatively limited 
portion of Malaysia, being mainly confined to the 
Malay Peninsula to about 9' N. lat., the southern 
pioviiK'.es of .Sumatra ( Menangkaho, Palembaiig, 
&c. ), Lingen, Banka, and the other islands hetwemi 
Symatra and Borneo; Banjei massin, Pontianak, 
Brnmd, and some other maritime districts in 
Borneo ; 'Fidor, 'r<n nate, and the Banda gronj* in 
the Moluccas, and the Snln Islands. But at all 
events since the IJtli century these Malays have 
been tlie chief trading people of the archipelago, 
wliere their language was already the general 
medium of intercourse througliont Malaysia at the 
arrival of the Portuguese towards the close of the 
loth century. Tiie question of their oiigin has 
been much discussed, .some fixing the cradle of the 
race on the Asintic mainlan<l, others in Sumatra, 
'riiis island, and especially INJenangkaho, was nn- 
douhtedly the point of dispersion of the later 
histoiic migrations both to the mainland and to 
the eastern parts of the arcliipelago, which migra- 
tions can he traced hack to the 12ili century. But 
the race itself, if a branch of the Mongolic stock, 
must have originally reached the islands from the 
mainland. The so-called Oramj Laut ( ‘ men of the 
sea’), have from times long anterior to the .Suma- 
tran migrations been scattered over all the inland 
waters of the archipelago, ‘ a vile people, living by 
fishing and piracy’ (Ue Barros). The Orrtng- 
Maldifu themselves — i.e. the civilised Malays, 
foin^ierly Brahmanists and Buddhists, now mostly 
Mohammedans — had already overrun the southern 
parts of Annam in the 8th century, and the Hovas 
had reached Madagascar at a still earlier epoch — 
i.e. before the spread of Hindu infliiences in the 
archipelago, for there are no Sanskrit words in the 
Malagasy language. Hence the Menangkaho 
dispersion can only be regarded os an episode 
in the history of the Malay race, whose origin 


has l>cen sougVit in the inAo V Aunene 
On the other hand, otlver antV»TOY>oAi)g\sts, \ooh- 
ing to difileronces in physical cliai actors and to 
the facts of geograpliical distrilmtion, deny that 
the Malays are Mongolic, and hold that the 
evidence points to a migration not fiom the north 
hut from the south, home are of opinion that they 
are descended from the eame remote ancestoiH as 
the I’olynesians. 

The Malays have mostly abandoned their law- 
less loving habits, and aie now spoken of os 
a somewhat mihl, patient, and taciturn people, 
occupied chiefly with fishing, trade, and agriculture, 
and distinguished for theii extreme courtesy to- 
w’ards each other and strangers. But the old fiery 
spirit still smoulders beneath an apiiaiently passive 
exterior, and too frequently reveals itself in those 
sudden oiilhnrst.s of murderous frenzies known as 
‘ rniining amok. ’ The Malays have never devedoped 
a native culture, their civilisation being entiiely 
due to foreign influences, chiefly Hindu and 
Aral). They excel in artistic work m silver. The 
Malay language, which is soft and haiinonious 
ami of simple stmeture, is written in the Arabic 
character, which is ill suited frir the purpose. The 
Roman system has heen laigely adopted, especially 
in the Dutch ami English dependencies. The 
literature, which is copious, comprises ])oetical 
compositions, such as rhyming-provei bs, love-songs, 
and (J I a mas displaying some originality, hut little 
imagination. 'J'he piose- writings (histories and 
chronicle.s in ivhich truth and liction are inextric- 
ahly interwoven ,* tie/itises on Jaw, theology, and 
ethics) are mostly based on Arab or Persian 
models. 

.See J. Oawfunl, Hisforp of thr. huiian Archipelago; 
Logiiii, EthnoLogp of the Indian Arehiptlago ; A. R. 
Wallace, The Malnij Archipelago ; W. E. Maxwell, 
Man.-tud of the Mnlag Language ; W. W. .Skeat, Malay 
Magic (1902), ami other works; A. C. fluddon, Head- 
hnn/e.rs (1902); Llay and Politics, by an Old Itesident 
(IttOl); Sir Hugh Cliflord’s works, including his Malay 
dictionary (with Frank Swettcnhani ) ; \V, G. M lute. 
The Sea Gypsies of Malaya (1922); Wilkinson, History 
of Penh mdar M<days (3d ed. 1924). 

Malay States, Fedkrated and Unfeder- 
ATKI>. The jiortion of the Malay Peninsula (see 
Malacca) south of Siam is under Biitish pro- 
tection, and may conveniently be divided into (I) 
the Straits Settlements (q.v.); (2) the Federated 
Malay States (i.e. state.s administered by Brilish 
residents); and (3) the Unfederated or Native 
Malay States. Both the Federated and Unfeder- 
ated State.s are covered in large part with thick 
foresU, and liave many rivers, few of wliicli, liow- 
ever, are ot use commercially. 

The Federated Malay States. — Perak, Selangor, 
Negri Senihilan, ami Pahang have a joint area of 
27,500 B(j. m., ami a pojmUition of 1,324,890 (1921 ), 
comprising 510,821 Malays, 494,648 Cliinese, and 
305,219 natives of India : 



Aren 

Population, 1921. 


Sq 

Male,. 

Females 

Total. 

P^rak 

7,800 

378,902 

220,163 

699,066 

Selangor 


267,166 

13.3,844 

401,009 

Nagri Sflmbllaii 

2,r)r)(» 

119,569 

69,193 

178,762 

Pahanp; 

14,000 

87,892 

68,172 

146,064 

Fedoratnd Malay States 

27,606 

858,528 

471,362 

1,824,890 


The preponderance of males over females is due 
to the number of Chinese and Indian immigrants. 
Kuala Lumpur (q.v.), pop, about 80,000, is the 
capital of the Federated States ; and Kuala 
Kangsar, Ipoh, Taiping, Seremban, and Port 
Swettenham are other towns of importance. 

The climate of the Federated Malay States is 
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troj^ucal, with a inoist heat, which haa a very slij^ht 
variation in the mean temi>eniture tliroughout the 
year. 

The state of P6rak came under British protection 
in 1S74, Selangor in 1874, Negri Somhilan (itself a 
federation ) in the same year, and Pahang in 1888. 
At first they were each administered by a resident, 
and were only subject to the governor of the Straits 
Settlements, being politically and financially separate 
units. P<irak and Selangor, however, greatly out- 
stripped the other states, and in 1896 the four were 
federated uiuler the governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments, who became commissioner for the Federated 
States. The sultans of the states, along with the 
chief secretary, the llritish residents, native nobles, 
and nominated Chinese members, form the federal 
council. The development of the Federated States 
in peace, commerce, hygiene, pros])erity, and the 
outward indications of civilisation, including roads, 
railways, hospitals, and schools, is one of the most 
remarkable triumphs of Biitisli supervision and 
management. The products are coconuts (copra), 
rice, rubber, sugar, tapioca, and pepper ; the largest 
acreage laung allotted to rubber. The Krian irri- 
gation works provide iirigaliori for a large area 
under rice. 'I’here are many inimirals, including 
gold, lead, coi)per, and mangane.se ; hut tin is the 
most imj)ortant. The Malav States, indeed, form 
the chief tin-producing area in the world. 

TJlc U nfi'd&vaied Malay States — Johore, Kedah, 
Kelantan, 'rrengganu, and Peilis remain outside 
the Federation ; hut in 1909 Siam hamled over her 
suzerainty of the four last named to (ireat Britain. 
Tliey have, although governed by their own native 
sultans or chiefs, Biitish agents who are stationed 
in each state, and who act in an advisory capacity. 
The relalions of Johon; with (beat Britain w<‘ie 
defined by a treaty in 188.") ; and in 1914 the sultan 
agreed to act upon the advice? of a Biitish oIIkmu-, 
called the general adviser. Tlie Native State.s are 
far behind the Federated States in their degree of 
civilisation, exploitation, and commerce. They have 
a com billed area of about 23,500 sq. m., and on 
estimated population of 1,125,000. See separate 
articles, 

Ill:il<*oliii, Sir John, G.C.B., a British soldiei, 
stalcsiiiaii, and historian, was born at Burnfoot, 
near Langholm, Dumfriesshiro, May 2, 1769, and 
at fourti'cn went to India as a cadet in the Mailras 
army. In 1708 he was appointed a.s.sistant to the 
resident at ITyderabad by Lord Wellesley. He 
distinguished himself at tlio siege of Seriiiga- 
jiatam in 1799, and in 1800 he was sent as arn- 
liassador to Peisia, to foim an alliance with that 
country against Bonaparte, in which he succeeded. 
In 1801 he acted as private secretary to Wellesley ; 
in 1S03 was aiqiointed governor of the Mysore 
Itesidency ; ami during the next two years <lid 
nmeh to rediice'to order and tranquillity tne newly- 
conquered Mahratta states. In 1807 and 1810 he 
was again sent as minister-plenipotentiary to the 
Bersiau conrL. In 1817 he Woame the governor- 
general’s political agent in the Deccan, with the 
rank of brigadier-general in the Indian army; in 
the latter capacity he greatly distinguished himself 
in the wars against, the Bindaris ami Holkar. To 
this period belong his anonymous Shetches in 
Persia ( 1 827 ). Governor of Bombay ( 1827-.30 ), he 
entered parliament in 1831 as ineini)er of Tiaun- 
ceston, and onpo.sed the lleforni Bill. He died of 
paralysis in London, 30th May 1833. The Duke 
of Wellington in 1824 wrote to Malcolm that from 
the year 1796 *no great transaction 1ms taken 
place in the Fast in which yod have not played a 
principal, moat useful, conspicuous, and honourable 
part.’ Malcolm’s writings are A History of Persia 
(1815), Memoir of Central /nt/ia ( 1823), Political 
History of India ft'om 17S4 to 1823 (1826), Persia 


(1829), and Life of Lord Clive (1836). See his 
Life and (Correspondence, by Kaye (1856). 

Malcolm €aiiii]ore (Gael. Ceann-mor, ‘ gieat 
head’), king of Scotland, was a child when in 1040 
his father, King Duncan, was slain hy Macbeth 
(q.v.). He seems to have spent his youth in North- 
umbria with his undo, Earl Si ward, who in 1054 
established him in firm possession of Cumbria and 
Lothian. In 1057, on the death of Macbeth and 
(seven months later) of Lulacli, as well as that 
probably of Earl Thortinn of Orkney, he ascended 
the throne of all Scotland. For the first eight 
yearn he was free to devote Ids energies to the 
consolidation of his kingdom, England then being 
ruled by the peaceful Edward the Confessor; but 
even during this period he made one raid into 
Northumbria (1061). And after 1066 the history 
of his long reign is one of ceaseless warfare with 
the Norman. Ills Hist wife, Ingihiorg, Thorfinn’s 
whlow, had died ; and in 1069 Mal(!olni wedded 
Margaret, sister of Edgar the Atheling (q.v.), 
whose cause thenceforth lie Avarmly made his own. 
Five s(?parate times did lie harry Northumbria, as 
far .sometimes as York (1069, 1070, 1079, 1001, and 
1093) ; and there were cxninter invasions by William 
the Conqueror and Prince Hohert, in 1072 and 
1080, on the former of which occasions at Alxu- 
n(?thy ‘ King Malcolm came and made peaiic with 
King William, and gave hostages and h(‘(?ame 
his man.’ This homage he rem^wed to William 
Rufus in 1091 ; hut, according to Scottisli his- 
torians, it was only for Lothian and ('^iinihria, 
wliich onc(? had h(?long(?d to England, In 1092 
Rufus wrested from Scotland all (himhria south 
of the Solway ; and next year Malcolm gathered 
his army and marched into Phigland, ‘harrying 
with more aniniosily than over behoved him. And 
then, on 13th Novmnher 1093, Robert de Mouhray, 
Earl of Northumbmland, ensnared him at Alnwick 
with his men unawares and slow him. Morel of 
Bamhorough, who slew him, was Earl Roh(?rt’s 
steward and King Malcolm’s gossip. With Mal- 
colm, also, was slain Ids son Eilvvard, who slum Id, 
if he had lived, have been king after 1dm.’ 
Malcolm left, however, five sons, of whom four 
succeeded him on tin? throne — Duncan ( by Ingi- 
hiorg), Edgar, Alexander, and David. His reign 
is an important one, as tin? comnienceinent of the 
transition of Scotland, Celtic and (hildee, to Scot- 
land, feudal and Roman Catholic ; but the change 
was not duo to him so much as to Ids saintly 
queen. 

See the article Marcuret, and Skene’.s Crfhc Scotland 
(1876) ; and see the article Sootlano for the other three 
kind's of that name — Muloeliii, son of Donald, king of 
Alban from 942 to '••54 ; Malcolm, eon of Kenneth, 
king of Scotia from KK);") to lOiH ; and MalcoLni the 
Maiden, king of Scotland from 1 153 to 1166. 

MaUlej^em, a town of East Flanders, 12 ndles 
hy rail E. of Bruges, with distilleries. Pop. 10,060. 

Malden, a village of Surrey, 3 miles SE. of 
Kingston -upon-Thames. From 1264 to 1274 it was 
the seat of Merton College, so may claim to he the 
metropolis of Oxford. With New Malden, 2 miles 
E. of Kingston, it forms part of the urban district 
of The Maidens and Coomhe (pop. 14,500). 

Malden, a town of Massachusetts, 5 miles by 
rail N. of Boston. There are manufactures of 
rubber boots and shoes, cords and tas.sels, and 
sand paper. Pop. ( 1890 ) 23,031 ; ( 1921 ) 49,103! 

Malden Island, a British possession in the 
Central Pacific, lies NW. of the Marquesas in 
4’ 3' S. lat. and 156 W. long. It is a coral island 
5 miles long hy 4 broad, and has valuable deposits 
of guano. Pop. about 200. 

Maldive Islands, a chain of characteristic 
Coral (q.v.) atolls in the Indian Ocean, lying SW 
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of Ceylon. They extend 550 miles in lenjith by 
45 in averafje bread tli, and consist of seventeen 
groups, distrihuted politically inU) tliirteen, and 
embracing a total of several hundred islands. All 
of thcHe are very small in area, and less than 200 
are inhabited. Mabb the residence of the native 
‘Sultan of the Twelve Thousand Isles,’ is 1 mile 
long hy I mile wide. The poj)ulation of the whole 
chain is estimated at about 70,000. The people 
resemble the Singhalese in their personal appear- 
ance, and speak a language closelv akin to Sing- 
lialese. They are Mohammedans by religion, and 
lioast of an ancient civilisation. They are peaceful, 
affectionate, well behaved, and of cleanly habits, 
llricd bonito lish and ilsh-products are exported. 
Tlic Aiab geographer Ibii Batuta lived more than 
a year on tlie islands (1343-44). 'I'he I’ortuguese 
maintained fatitories tiieie at various times after 
lots ; but in 1045 the sultan })ut himself under the 
jiroiection of the Dutch governor of (’eylon, and 
along with that island they exchanged Dutch for 
English HUjiienuK'y. 

IlltlUloil, a municipal horougli of E.ssex, 9 
miles E. of Clndinsforu and 38 IS HI. of Lomlon, 
stands on a hill near the conffuence of the 
Cbelmcr and the Black water, in the vicinity of 
which traces me still extant of a Homan encamj)- 
meiit. It has two line churclies, paitly l)ecorated 
and partly I’ei |>endicular, and a (juaint town oi 
moot hall dating from the reign of Henry VI. The 
manufacture of crystallised salt is a speciality, and 
in tlui Blackwater — a noted resort of wild fowl — 
are extensive o.yster- fisheries. From 1328 to 18G7 
Mablou returned two members to parliament, and 
thence to 1885 one. In the battle of Maldon (991), 
the subject of a famous Old English poem (7Vir. 
TUitlle of Maldov, ed. by W. d. Sedgefieid (1904)), 
the English under Brilitnolh were defeated by 
Norwegian Vikings under Cuthniund and Olaf 
Tryggvason. Fop. (1801 ) 2358 ; ( 1921 ) 0589. 

Malobratirtie, Nicolas, French philosopher, 
necursor of modern scientilic psychology, \vas 
»orn, Gth August 1038, at Fat is. He cnteied 
into the congicgaiion of the Oratory, and devoted 
himself to the study of Fatiistics and church 
history, till Descartes’s treatise, Dc Ilominc, fall- 
ing into bis bamls, attracted him to philosophy. 
His famo.iB woik, De la liecherche de la V^rit^ (3 
v(ds. 1G74 ; Gtli e.d. 1712), revealed great depth and 
originality of thought combined with iicrsjticuity 
and (degance, its object being the psychological 
inve.stigation of the cause.s of the errors to ndiich 
the human mind is liable, and of tlie nature of 
truth and the Avay of reaching it. He main- 
taiiiH that we see all tliiiig.s in Ood — his famous 
Vision en Dicn ; that all beings and ilioughts 
exist/ in Cod -Dicn cst le lieu des esprits, ronnne 
Vespa ce est le lieu des corps; and that Cod i.s 
the first cause of all cliangcs which take place in 
bmlic.s and souls, nhich are therefore merely pas- 
sive therein. His system is a kind of mystic 
idealism. It was immediately ojiposed hy Ant. 
Arnauld, Bos.suet, and many others, and was sub- 
jected to a thorough and critical examination by 
Locke and Leibniz. Otlier works of Malcbranche’s 
are TraiU de Morale (1684) and Mf'ditations 
ChrUiennes et Mtlaphysiques (1683), in the latter 
of which he endeavoured to exhibit tlie harmony 
of .his philosophic views with Christianity. He 
died at Paris, 13th October 1715. The story of 
Stock, Berkeley’s biographer, tliat Malebranche 
died of the excitement induced by a metaphysical 
discussion with the subtle Berkeley, is disproved 
by the dates ; Berkeley having been in England 
from August 1714 till 1716, 

An edition of his works, published in 1712, filled 11 
volumes. Later editions are by Qenoude and Lourdroueix 
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(1837) and Jules Simon (1859-71). See the Life by 
Andre (Tours, 1886), the Studies by Blampignon (1861), 
Ollti-Laprune (1870). Pillon (1895), and Joly (1901); 
and Ginsberg’s translation of Dialogues on Metaphysics 
and on Religion (1923). 

Male Fern. See Fern (Male). 
Maleguetta Pc^pper. See Grains of Par- 
adise. 

Maleslierbes, Chretien Guillaume de 
Lamoignon de, born at Paris, Gtli December 
1721, became in 1750 pre.sident of the Cour des 
Aides. He Avas a detei mined ojijionent of govern- 
ment rapacity and tyranny ; as censor of tlie press 
he showed himself tolerant, and to him w’e may 
ascribe the publication of the Encyclophiie. In 
1771 his remonstiances against royal abuses of 
law led to his banishment to his country-seat of 
Ste liiicie ; at Louis XVL’s accession (1774) he 
w’as iccalled, and took office; but retired on the 
dismis.sal of Tuigot, and, save a slioit sjiell in 
office in 1787, spont his time in travel or in the 
improvement of his estates. Under the Conven- 
tion he <;ame to Paiis to defend tlie king, and 
from that day himself Avas doomed. He Avas 
avre.sted in Deceinbei 1793, and guillotined, 22d 
April 1794, along Avith Ids daughter aud her 
husband. Malesherbes wns a member of the 
Academy, and biouglit an alile pen to the discus- 
sion of ugiiculturc aud botany as avcH as political 
aud financial questions. 

His (Bums Ckoistes ( 1809) contains his most intaiest- 
ing writings. 8ec Ijvcs by Dulxns (3J. cd. 1806), 
Gaillard (1805), ffoissy cl’Anglas (1818), Kozet (1831), 
Dupin(1841), and Vdgnfinx (1874), 

Malet. See Mallet. 

Malherbe* Fhani^xiis i>K(i55r> 1628), born n,t 
Caen, ingratiated liimself Avilb Heniy IV., and 
received a pension. He was an industi'ious Avriter, 
producing odes, songs, epigi-anis, ejiistles, tiansla- 
tions, ciiticisms, &c. His oAvn poetiy is colouiless 
and insipid, but be founded a literal y tradition — 
‘Enfin Malherbe viiit ’ ; be Jed his countrymen to 
disdain the riclily-coloured and full -.sounding \ erses 
of Ronsard, and to adopt a style clear, correct, 
and refined, but cold and prosaic. 

.See his (Euvres in 5 vols. (Lalanne ed. 1862) ; Tilley’s 
From Montaigne to Moliere (1908); and w^ork.s by De 
Gournay (18.52), Basset (3d ed. 1890), Caste (1890), 
Brunot (1891), Arnould (1892), Allais (1892), Due de 
Broglie (1890) ; and Coutison (1904). 

Malibraii* Maria Felicita, mezzo-soprano 
siiigm-, born at Paris, 24tli March 1808, w'as the 
daughter of Manuel Garcia (q.v. ). .She made her 
ddbut in London in 1826, and soon her reputation 
extended over Europe. Her father at tempted to 
esiablish the Italian opeia in NeAV York, but 
Avitliout success; and she married M. Malibian, a 
French merchant there, wlio soon liecanie bank- 
rupt. Thereupon she relniiied to the stage, and 
Avaa received Avith great entliusiasm in France, 
England, Germany, and Italy. Her first marriage 
liaving been dissolved, she manied M. Beriot, a 
famous violinist, in 1836 ; but on 23d September of 
that year she died at Manchester. She Avas one 
of the greatest of operatic singers. See Life by 
Pougiii (trams. 1911). 

Mnlin Acid, HaC^HjOt; (from Lat. mahim, ‘an 
apple ’ ), occurs abundanll}^ in most acidulous fruits, 
particularly in unripe apples, gooseberries, and 
currants, in Avbich it is found as an acid or acid 
salt of potash or lime, Avhich gradually changes into 
a neutral salt as the fruit ripens. It crystallises in 
groups of radiating acicular prisms, lint, as the 
crystals are very deliquescent, it is usually ob- 
tained as a syrupy, semi-transparent mass, with a 
very sour smell, and readily soluble in A^-atev and 
alcohol. The chemical changes which this acid 
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undergoes under llie influence of various reagents 
are very singular, and serve to illustrate many 
points ill vegetable physiology in reference to the 
maturation of fruits. Thus, nitric acid converts it 
into oxalic acid ; hydrated potash, into oxalic and 
acetic acids ; ferments, into succinic, butyric, 
acetic, and carbonic acids and water. 

Malijfnaiit Pustule. 8ee Anthrax. 

HlaliffllUlltSy a term used by the parliament 
men to designate those whom they consiriered to be 
the evil advisers of Cliarles I. They are so called 
in the Grand Kemonstrance, Laud and Strafl'oid 
being singled out as the most prominent, and to 
tlieir door are laid all the evils which afflicted the 
kingdom. Afterwards the name was extended to 
all Avho sided with the king against the parlia- 
ment. 

Hlalines, or Mechlin (Flem. Mechelen), a city 
of Belgium, on the navigable Dyle, 14 miles SSK. 
of Antwerp. It has line squares, noble buildings, 
and wide regular streets. Notwithstanding its 
great railway works, it has lost its former great- 
ness, and fallen far behind other Belgian citie.s in 
commercial enter])ri8e and industiial activity. As 
the see of the primate of Belgium it still retains 
a certain degiee of eccle.siastical importance, and 
possesses numerous churches, the most notowoithy 
of which is St llombold’s cathedral (wrecked hy 
Gorman bomhardment in 1914), a vast building, 
covering nearly two acres, its inteiior adorned with 
Van Dyck’s ‘Crucifixion* and many other fine 
pictures and carvings, its nnfinisbed* clock-towi'r 
324 feet high. It was mostly built in 1437-52. 
'riie cbuiehes of St John and of Our I^ady contain 
works by Knbens ; the old town-hall, now the post- 
oHico, dates from the 15tb century ; the Cloth ilall 
(1340) has been converted into a town-ball; note*- 
wortliy also are the splendid modern archiepiscojial 
palace, the BeSguinage, the Salm inn (1534), and 
tlie monument to iMaigaret of Austiia (1849). I'iie 
manufacture of piliow-laco, famous in the 17tli 
century (see htiCK), lias hoen transfoired else- 
where; hut chairs, linen and woollen fahiics, beoi, 
needles, &c., are made here. Pop. 00,000. 

flulipicro, Francesco, Italian composer, born 
IHS'J, who, after studying under Borsi, went to 
Paris, where, falling under the influence of ad- 
vanced exiionents, be developed bis own highly 
individualistic art. The symphonic jiieces, S<<}i 
Francisro d' Assisi and La Masrai adc drs J^rnicrsscs 
Captives, are examples of his style, while be also 
excels in cliani)»er-mu8ic. 

IMallard. See Duck. 

MallarilK^, Sti'H’HANE (1842-98), was, like 
Verlaine (q. v.), a leader of the ‘ symbolistic ’ scliool 
of French poetry. A boin Parisian, be became 
profes.sor of English in the Lyci^e Fontanes, and 
translated Poe’s poems. But it was bis J/Aprds- 
midi d'un Fanne, illustrated by Manet (1876), 
that made the wilful obscurity of liis style famous ; 
Lcs Dieux ( 1 880 ), ( 1899), Vers el 

Prose (1893) Avere other woiks, Avarmly admired 
by the ‘decadents.’ 8oe a study by Tliibaudet 
(1913). 

MallenbUityf a pioperty in some metals of 
being reducible to thin leaves, by hammering 
or by lamination betAvoen rollers - in this ordei. 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Platinum, Palladium, Iron, 
Aluminium, Tin, Zinc, Lead, Cadmium, Nickel, 
Cobalt. Gold far surpasses all the other metals 
in malleability, being capable of reduction into 
films not exceeding the 200,000tb of an inch in 
thickne.ss ; and silver and copjier inay bo reduced 
to leaves of great tenuity. Although gold and 
silver also present the property of Ductility (q.v. ) 
in the highest degree, there is no constant, relation 
between the two i»roj)ert,ies ; for example, iron, . 


although it may be reduced to extremely thin 
wire, is not nearly so malleable as gold, silver, or 
copper. 

Hlallce Hen. See Mound-birds. 

lllallee Scrub, impenetrable thickets in Aus- 
tralia, 8 or 10 feet high, chiefly composed of 
Eucalyptus dwuosa and E. oleosa, to Avhicli the 
so-called cyjuess-pine ( Callitris verrucosa ) is often 
added. 

Afalict, or Malet, Claude Francois de, 
a conspirator against Najioleon L, Avas born 
28tli June 1754 at D51e in Franclie- Comt6, and 
became an eager supporter of the Be.volution. 
Entering the army, he bad lisen to the rank of 
a brigadier-general by 1799. But in IHOl he was 
detected in a conspiracy against Najioleon, and 
again in 1808; he A\as ariested and k(q>t. in 
confinement until JS12. Dniing Napoleon's cam- 
paign in Kussia Mallet made his escape from 
prison on the night of Octoher 22-23, and by 
circulating the false ncAVs of Napoleon’s death 
and by dexterous use of a forged decree of the 
senate avou over some of the national guards. 
Whilst the latter occu])i('d the iirincijail public 
ollices in his name, Mallet him, self proceeded to 
liheiatc his felloAv-corispirators, Geneials (juidal 
and Lahorie, from piison. But at the house of 
Hullin, commandant of the tioops in I’aiis, Mallet 
Avas himself taken piisoner hj^ llnlliii’s adjutant, 
Laborde. He Avas .shot, along with his felloAv- 
conspiiatoiH, ‘29th Octo))or J812. See liisiorie.s of 
the conspiiaoy by Lafon (1814), Saulniei (1834), 
and Douiille ( 1840). 

m.'illet, or Malloch, David (r. 1705-05), 
Avieldor of a venal pen, Avas born, about 1705, nt 
Ciiell, Avas janitor at Kdinbnrgb High Scliool, and 
toure<l Europe as a tutor. In 1723 the adapta- 
tion of two old ballads into a neAv one, ‘ ^^dlliam 
and Maigaret,’ gained him a rejnitation as a 
poet, A\liicli lie enhanced hy a j)oein, 7'he Ex- 
cursiou (1728). After this, having ‘ liy degiees 
cleared his tongue from his native pronuncia 
tion, so as to be no Jongei distinguished a.s a 
Scot, ... he took upon him to change Ins 
name fioiii Scotch Malloch to English Mallet ’ 
—an instance of his insullerable vanity. Strange 
to say. Pope, the ]»oet, Avas his friend, and to 
idcase him Mallet reviled his critics in a work in 
A’erse, Verhaf Crifirisui (1733). About this time 
he Avas ajipoiuted under secretary to Frcdeiick, 
Piinco of Wales, tlnni holding a separate court 
from Ills father's. In 1740 Mallet jiublished a 
me<liotne life of Bacon, and in 1742 another fairly 
ereditahle poem, T/tc llennd, or Amynior and 
'J'heodora. Aftei this he a})pears in the most 
ih'spieahle character; to gratify Bolingbroki' he 
li<‘a,|»ed ahnse ujion his dead fiiond Pojie in a 
melaee to Bolinglnokc's Patriot Knir/ ; at the 
bidding of tJie ministry lie din'cted tlio jjojinlar 
rage for the loss of INIinorca upon Admiral BA'ng, 
and bis leAvard for this ‘inieenf blood Avas,’ sav.s 
Dr Jobn,Mm, ‘u i>ension Avliich Mallet retained till 
his death;’ and lie recc'ived a legacy of £1000, 
b<‘side,s other sums, to Avrile a life of the great 
Duke of Marlborough, but iM‘\er penned a single 
line— ‘be grojied for materials and thought of it 
till he had exhausted his mind.’ He also tric<l 
bis baud at play -A\ri ting, but Avitli no very great 
success; Mv.stap/ia pleased for a Avhile in I 439 , 
b(‘canse it Avas thought to contain some politicai 
allusions; Enri/dice (1731) and Elvira (1763), 
tragedies, Avere failures. Alfred, a Masque (1740) 
Avas Avritten in con iuru tion \vith Thomson, and one 
of its .songs, ‘Bnlc Britannia,’ has been claimed 
for both of them. Besides, Mallet luiblished two 
volumes of miscellaneous verse, 
niallorea. Bee Majorca. 
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llfaUoWy a market-town and watering-place 
of Ireland, is beautifully situated on the left bank 
of the Black water, 20 miles by rail N. by W. of 
Cork. Close by are the ivy-covered ruin of the 
castle of the Desmonds, destroyed in 1641, and the 
later Mallow Castle, built by Hir Denham Norreys 
towards the end of the 18th century. Pop. 4500. 
Till 1885 Mallow returned one member to tl»e House I 
of Commons. It sulioied from military ‘reprisals* 
in 1920. 

Illallow {MaliHi), a genus of plants of the] 
•natural order Malvacea', whose species are her- 
bac(M)us plants, or more rarely shrubs. The Com- 
mon Mallow (M. siflveatria) is plentiful over most 
of Europe', aiul in Britain on waysides and heaps 
of rubbish. It is a })eiermial, with rather largo 
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bluisli-red flowers on elect stalks. 7’Ii(* Dwarf 
Mallow {M. ruluHilifaliit), also a common native 
of Britain, has smaller wliitish or reddish-white 
llowej's, Tlie.se fwo jdants liave a niucilaginon.s 
and soniewliat liitter fasti', and the lea\'Os are 
used as an emollient and demulcent medicine, 
a decoction of them being emidoyed in cases of 
irritation of the jinlinonary and of the urinary 
organs ; and jxuiltices niad<! of them are v’ery 
freipumtly eniployeil to allay external inflam- 
mation. Other sjK'cies have similar properties. 
The. Musk Mallow {M. moscliafa), not unfve<|uent 
in England, Imt rare in Scotland, lias a faint ninsk- 
like smell, llie fibre of 7 )/. rrispex is u.sed in Syria 
For textile purposes, and the fibres of many species 
ire ju’obably ht for similar use, and for the manu- 
acture of paper. The young leaves of some are 
joiled as vegetables, A Mallow ( Lnratera arhorca) 
frows on the Bass Bock and in Haddingtonsliire. 
I’lie Maisli-mallow (q.v. ) is of anotlier genus. 

Hlallllilisoilt a cbtitiMin on the left liaiik of 
:hc Seine, JO miles \V. of Paris, the favourite 
esidence and the death -nlace of the Emi)re.ss 
losephine, belonged to Kiclielieu, and was restored 
>y Napoleon HI. in 1861. 

Illalmedy, a Belgian (till 1919 a Prn.ssian) 
own in a mountain-valley, close to the frontier 
nd 51 miles S. of Aachen, with mineral springs ; 
•op. about 5000. 

^tlllliesbliry* an old-world borough of AVilt- 
hire, on a bold eminence between two head- 
treanis of the Avon, 26 miles by rail NNE. of 
lath and 17 WN W. of Swindon. It owes its name 
T Maildulf, an Irish missionary. Aldhelm (q.v.), 
is scholar, became about 673 first abbot of the 
imous abbey liere, in which Atlielstan was buried, 
id of which William of Malmesbury was librarian 
id precentor in the first half of the 12th century. 


To his time belong the building of a shoit-lived 
castle, and the rebuilding (also by Bishop Roger of 
Salisbury) of the abbey church, which, Transition 
Norman in style, and cruciform in plan, with a 
central spire, was 350 feet long. Little more than 
I tlie nave —now the parish church— remains ; biittliis 
[ is a most interesting fragment, its finest feature 
the south porch. At the Dissolution (15.39) the 
mitred Benedictine abbey became a cloth-factory. 
A beautiful market-cross (temp. Henry VII.) is 
noteworthy. Hobbes was a native. Pop. 2400, 
Hlaline.sbury, James Hakris, Earl of 
(1746-1820), son of ‘Heimes’ Harris (q.v.), held 
posts at Madrid ( 1768), Beilin, St Petersburg, The 
Hague (1784), and was maile K.C.B. (1778), Baron 
(1788), and Earl of Malmesbury (1800). In 179.3 
lie had seceded from Fox to Pitt, and in 1795 liad 
married by jnoxy and conducted to England the 
Priueess Caroline. See Diaries and Currvspondrnc.e 
(1844) and Lord Malnieshury and his Friends 
(1870), both edited by his grandson, James 
Howard Harris, tiiird Earl (1807-89), who bad 
jn.st been returned to the House of (^oniinons 
(1841) when his father’s death called him to the 
Tipper House. lu 1852 and 1858-59 he was 
Foreign Secretary; in 1866-68 and 1874-76, Piivy 
Seal. See his Menioirs of an F^x-Mmister ( 1884), 
Alaliiiestiiiry, William of, historian, was 
born near the close of the 11th century, and was 
educated in the monastery at Mulmeshnry, where 
he became a monk, and in due time Jilnaiian, and 
afterwards precenlo)-. In 1140 lie declined the 
oftice of abbot, took part in the council at M'in- 
chftster against Stephen in 1141, and died most 
proh.ably soon after 1142, when his latest work, the 
Hist aria Nooclla, conies abruptly to an end. His 
Gesta lirgum Anqlorxxm gives the iiisloiy of the 
kings of England fi'oin the Saxon inva.'^ion to the 
twenty -eighth year of Henry I., or the year 1128. 
The ilistoria JAovella brings down the narrative 
to the year 1142, but is really a separate vvoi k. 
Sir T. IK Hardy edited both togelliei for the 
I Englivsli Historical Society in 1840, and Stulibs 
I in the Rolls Series in 1887-89. Sharpe’s Itiinsla- 
I tioii (1817) lias been often reprinted. 7'be two 
form admitted) 3 ’^ one of the most valualile 
authorities for tlie Anglo-Norman period of our 
history, the work of a man of great learning, 

I industry, intelligence, and impartiality — no mere 
I comjiilation, and written moreover with unusual 
clearness and force. ’J'be Gesta Pontifc.nni gives 
an account of the bisliojis and prineijial monas- 
teiies of England from the conversion of Ethel hert 
of Kent by St Augustine to 1123. It was edited 
in the Rolls Series in 1870 by Mr N. E, S. A. 
Hamilton. Other woiks of William’s are an 
account of the church at Glastonbury, jirinted in 
Gale’s Saiptores XV., and translated by F. JiOnuin 
(1907), and a life of St Dunstan, printed iii the 
Rolls Series (ed. Stubbs, 1874). 

Hlallllby the third largest town of Sweden, 
on the Sound, nearly opposite Copenhagen, 17 
miles distant. Be-sides being a busy seaport, 
it has manufactures of cigars, sugar, beer, and 
woollens, and some shipbuilding. The exports 
are chiefly grain, flour, butter, eggs, cement, chalk, 
matches, live-stock, and timber, and the imports 
coal, machinery, cotton, grain, textiles, coftee, &c. 
A free harbour is being constructed. The only 
remaining part of the old fortifications is the 
castle in which the Earl of Bothwell (q.v.) was 
confined. The town-house is a fine Renaissance 
building of 1546. Pop. 110,000. Down to the 16th 
century Alalmd was one of the busiest commercial 
towns in tliat part of the Baltic. In 1523 a treaty 
of peace between the Danes and Gustavus Vasa 
was signed there. 
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illalmse^ (Fr. via lie Malvoisie), a name 
bestowed originally on the red and white ivines of 
Napoli di Malvasia or Monemvasia, in the Morea, 
not because it produced them, but because it 
exported them ; they weie grown in the islands of 
the .'Kgean anti the Levant. The Malmsey wines 
of modern commerce are mostly the produce of 
TemMid'e, Madeira, the Azores, Sardinia, Sicily, 
and one or two other places. 

lllalone, Edmund, editor of Shakesiieare, was 
born in Dublin, 4th October 1741, graduated with 
credit at Trinity College, and was called to the 
Irish bar in 1767. He soon devoted himself to 
literary pursuits, his fiisb work being a ‘supple- 
ment’ to Steovens’s edition of Shakespeare (1778). 
He contributed to Steevens’s third edition of 
Shakesjioaro (1785). Malone’s own edition (1790) 
was warmly received, esj)ecially the es.says on the 
‘ History of the Stage ’ and the ‘ GenuineneH.s of 
the Three Plays of Henry VI.’ As an editor 
Malone displays great good sense, conscientious- 
ne.ss, much acuteness, extensive research, and a 
becoming respect for the text of the earlier editions. 
He had been one of the first to express his unbelief 
in the antiquity of Chatterton’s Rowley iiocms, ami 
in 1796 he denounced tlie impudent forgcuies of 
the w’retched Ireland. In 1797 he published the 
works of his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds, and in 
18fX) those of Dryden. He died 25th May 1812. 
He left behind a largo mass of materials for 
aTiother edition of Shakespeare, whicli at length 
appeared itj 1821, in 21 vols. , under the editorsliij) 
of James Roswell the younger, and as the ‘Vaiiorum 
Shakespcaie’ is known and vahied by all scholars. 
See Life by Sir James J’lior ( 1860). 

Hlalory, Sir Thomas, is immoital in his woik, 
the Morte (V Arthw\ while of himself but little 
is known. We learn from Caxton’s preface that 
Malory was a knight, that he fini.shed his w’oik 
in tlie ninth year of tlie reign of Edwaid IV. 
(1470), tliat he ‘reduced ’ it from tlie French, and 
that he was a servant of Jesus hotli day and 
night — a statement wliich lias needlessly led 
to the infcience that he was a i)rie8t. Professor 
Kittiedgc discovered some jjaRiculars. Probably 
be was the Sir TJiomas Malory of Newlmld Revel 
in Warwicksliire wliose arrest was tw’icc ordere<i 
(1451, 1452) in connection with some disjmte with 
the prior and monks of the neighbouring bouse of 
Monks Ivirby. Later lie sat in parliamejit for 
Warwickshire. A Sir Tliomas Malory was twice 
excluded from pardous hy Edward IV. in 1468, 
porha))s as a follower of the king-maker. If tliis 
Avas the autlior of the Morte d' Arthur it woubl 
exj)lain his concluding ])rayer for ‘deliverance.’ 
Prohahly liberated in 1469 or 1470, lie died J4th 
March ]’470 -71. 

Sir T\\omas Malory’s work ‘is indisputably,’ 
says Scott, ‘the best prose lomance the English 
language can boast of.^ Miss Beudder declaics it 
‘the most important single book produced in Eng- 
land during the Middle Ages.’ It Avas due to an ] 
attempt to work up and Aveld the whole mass of 
Vienciv Artliurian romance, and the result shows 
that its author Avaa no slavish copyist or compiler 
nierelv, but tliat lie turned much that Avas dross 
into pure p-o/r/, an^/ ejfu/n/fefZ upon tJio irJjo/e tJ/e . 
impress of liis own individuality as Shakespeare did 
with his Holinshedand Plutarch. Caxton’s impres- 
sion AA^as finished in 1485, and is a black-letter 
folio, of Avbich but two copies now exist. There 
have been many editions since tliat of Wynkyn de 
Worde. The best is that of Oskar Sommer, 1889-91, 
Avith Tntrotluctiou, a treatise on the Sources, and 
Andrew Lang’s essay on Malory’s prose style. See 
the critical study by Professor Vida D, Scudder 
(1921), and Mr E. K. Chambers’s essay (1922). 


Malpighi, Marcello, on Italian anatomist, 
was born at Crevaloi^, near Bologna, on lOtb 
March 1628, and died at Rome on 29th November 
1694. He held, at different periods of bis life, the 
professorship of Medicine in Pisa ( 1656-60 ), Messina 
(1662-66), and Bologna (1666-91). In 1691 he Avas 
appointed chief physician to Pope Innocent XII. 
Like his contemporary Leeuwenhoek, he Avas a 
pioneer in the study of minute anatomy Avith tlie 
microscope, and is chietly known for his discoveries 
in connection Avith capillary circulation (1660) and 
in the anatomy of the skin, the kidney, and the 
spleen (see Kidnea'R), Amongst his Avoiks may 
he mentioned EpiMolce Anatumicm (1662), Dc 
Structurd Viscernm ( 1669), J)e Pnlmoiiihns ( 1661 ), 
De Struciurd Glandular inn Conglohatarnm (1689), 
and Anatomia Plantarum (1675 79). See the 
bicentenary monogiapli by Aiti, VirclioAv, lla''ckel, 
Todaro, Michelis, and others (Milan, 1898). 

Malpig(lliacc:e, a natuval order of dicot yledons, 
trees or shrubs, many of them, climbing shrubs or 
lianas. See Barr ados Cherry. 

Malplaqiiet, a village in tlie French dejuirt- 
ment of Nord, 10 miles S. of Mons in Belgium. 
Here, on 11th Scqiteniber 1709, over 90,000 RiiLish 
and Dutch, under Mai Iboroiigh and Piince Eugene, 
defeated about the same number of French iiiuler 
Marshal Villars. In tliis ‘ very niurdorons battle,’ 
as Marlborough called it, the loss of tlie allies was 
from twenty to thirty thousand, of the I'reiich fiom 
six to sixteen thonsaud. Its lesult Avas tlie cajituve 
of Mons. 

MaLstrOiii. See Maelstrom. 

-Malt and Maltiiii;. See Beer. 

Malta, an island and Riitish possession in the 
Mediterranean, 17^ miles long hy HI, hio/id, uith 
an area of 91 sq. in. It has beim proclaimed 
European territory. It stands on the snbinaiine 
plateau wliich, slrctidiing ai'ross fiom Si<‘ily to 
Africa, divides tin* Meditcnanean into two liasins, 
and is of late hkieene or yierhaiis Mioe.ene forma- 
tion, the picvailing rocks being limestones Fiom 
its eentral jiosition in the JMcilitmraneaii Sea, 58 



miles S. of the Sicilian coast and about 180 SL by 
4 Cape Bon in Algeria, and from the euormons 
strength of its fortifications, Malta is one of th© 
inost inqK.rtant of the British dependencies. It 
IS the icadquarters of the British Mediterranean 
iieet, the principal coaling station for merchant- 
vessel, as Avell as the navy in the Mediterranean, 
a puAverful stronghold (Valetta), a valuable sana- 
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toriiim for troops employed in the Orient, and an 
interesLiii;^ island liistorically, architecturally, and 
archaeological ly. The dependencies include the 
island of Gozo (26 sq. m.), lying NW. of Malta, 
and separated from it by a channel 3 miles 
wide, in which are the little islands of Comino 
and Coniinotto, and several islets round the coasts 
of tlie larger islands. The area of the entire 
goveinorsliip of Malta extends to 118 sq. in. Malta 
IS oval in shape, the north-eastern and eastern 
shores being broken into several good haibours 
(Valetta, Marsa Scirocco, St Paul’s Bay, Melliha 
Bay, &c .) ; the southern coast rises in picturesque 
cliils 400 feet high. The culinijiating noint of the 
island is 758 feet. The sea has hollowed out 
among its clill's giottoes and caverns in almost 
every direction, some of considerable extent, 
especially one in Comino. Malta has a bare, 
atony apjxiaiance, owing to the absence of trees 
and the fact that the fields and gardens are en- 
closed in high walls to slicdter the crons against 
the violent ivimls. 'I’liere are no ri vcis or lakes ; hut 
water is easily obtained from spring.s. The soil is 
thin, bub remarkably feitile; and its fertility is 
incKiased by the skilful cultivation and the diligent 
toil of the inhabitants. Large ci ops of wheat and 
potatoes aie raised, early vaiieties of tin* latter 
being liirgely expoited to England ; maize, bailey, 
■cotton, clover, manges, figs, grapes, caioh beans, 
and peaches and other fruits are also giown. Fine 
honey is produced ; in spring the island is gay with 
flovveis. The manufactures include lace and cigar- 
ette-making and filigree vork. The *S'irocco raises 
the tempeiatiue to 80” to 100” F., and the climate 
becomes very enervating. In the cold season it 
ranges fiom 50” to 70” F. The severe Malta, Medi- 
terranean, or Neapolitan fever has long been 
endemic, but is not serious. 

In 1881 Malta and (bizo contained 149,782 
inliabitants ; in 1921 the civil population numbered 
213,024, and the total 224,680. The language of 
the people is a corrupt dialect of Arabic, with a 
strong admixture of Italian and other words; 
soino connect it with the ancient Phomiciau, 
and the nal-ive population believe themselves 
to be of Plucnician descent. Tlie language 
question has camsod much discontent and friction, 
hut ajiart from the peasantry, who only speak 
Maltese, English is the chief official lai)('uage 
of administration and Italian that of the law 
courts. Debates in the legislature may be 
in English, Italian, or Maltese, Other causes 
of discontent have been the ecclesiastical jealousy 
of the preilomiuant church, and social jealou.sy 
between tlie impoverished native nobility (for 
the most ]>art counts and marquises created 
by the Knights of St John, who take rank and 
precedence immediately after members of the Irish 
Peerage ) and the upper classes of the Briti.sh. The 
Maltese are a sober, industrious race of people, 
though often quick-tempered and ignorant. I'anon 
law is TCCogTvieed as the civil law ol Malta. Owing 
to the rapid growth of the population and its 


imperial interests are dealt with by the governoFi 
assisted by an executive council consisting of 
such ministers as he may select, and a nominated 
council. Tliere is a railway, 8^ miles long, 
connecting Valetta (q.v.), the present capital, 
with the old capital Citta Vecchia, known to 
Cicero as Melita, to the Saracens as Medina, 
and to the modern Maltese as Notabile, a place 
founded so long ago as 700 ii.c. Here is the 
cathedral of St Paul (1697), traditionally occupy- 
ing the site of a palace of Publius, wlio erected 
theie a church, and of a cathedral built by 
tlie Normans in the 12tli century and destroyed 
by earthquake ill 1603. 'I'lie cathedral is .‘idoiiied 
with mosaics, pictures, statues, and other works 
of art. Near by are the extensive catacombs and 
the Grotto of JSt I’aul, where ho is popularly be- 
lieved to have lived during his three months’ slay 
on the island. Two miles distant is the Veidnla 
Palace, built by the grand master Verdala in 1586, 
now a summer residence of the govetnor of 
the island. At Mnaidia and Hagiar Kirn, in the 
south of the island, Lliere aie megalithic temples, 
the ground-plans, not only of the general stinctuies, 
hut also of tlie detailed compartments, being all 
elliptical in shajie. In 1962 the huge hypogeiim 
at llal-Sallieni was discovered. It consists of a 
series of irregular monolithic rooms, suhtci lancan 
and inter communicating, which cover an approxi- 
mate area of 600 sq. yd. It belongs to the Neolithic 
period, and hones in laige numbers were discovered 
in the rooms. In 1022 buildings were uncovered 
at Kiende (Malta) and at Gigantia (Gozo) which 
are without question structures of the Stone Age, 
and so of groat importance in the study of tlio 
Mediterrancar cuUure of eaily times. ’I'lie tradi- 
tional scene of iSt Paul’s shipwreck is on the 
nortli side of the Bay of St Paul. Tlic cliurch of 
Musta (1833-64) is designed on the model of the 
Pantheon at Borne. The chuich of the great 
International Older of St John of Jciusalcm is a 
magnilicent Imilding. 

In 1917 teeth of Neanderthal man were found in 
the cave of Dav Ghalam, at tlie head of the Maisa 
Scirocco. Neolithic remains aie abundant. From 
the time of the megalith-builders the people have 
been MediteTianeau long-beads, slightly modified 
by newcomers, partly Annenoid in character, 
apparently late in the Bronze or early in the lion 
Age. At all events the Phccnicians colon ise<l 
the island at a very eaily date, more than 1000 
years before the birth of Cbiist. Befoie tliey 
were disturbed in their possession by the Gieeks, 
about 700 B.C., they had developed consideiable 
commerce. The Greeks, who called tlie island 
Melita, were driven out by the Carthaginians about 
480 B.C. As early as the first Punic war Malta 
was plundered by the Romans, but did not come 
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definitely into their hands until 216 B.C. In those 
early time.s Malta was renowned for its manufac- 
tured cotton, its roses, and its honey ; and its 
B.OTOan tenvpies and viWas boasted excellent woiks 

- r I - i other indications ol great luxury. Dn 

density, large numbers are compelled to emigrate ; \ the division of the Roman world (395 A.l>.i Malta 
they are found in a\i parts ol Nortb Africa and the \ followed the fortunes of tlie Eastern empue. 

liexant. Education is provided for in a viniversity, \ During the 5tb century it fell successively uiuler 
a lyceum, two secondary schools (one for boys and \ \A\e N and a\s and the Cloths; and though in 533 
one for girls'), a technical manual scltool, and 100 ' 
government schools, attended on an average by 
4b()ut 20,000 pupils. The university, founded in 
1769, has six faculties. The coinage of the 
kni"hts was superseded in 1887 by the British 
currency. Under the Malta Constitution Letters 
Patent, 1921, there is an elected legislature to 
control local affairs, consisting of a senate (partly 
nominated) of 17 members and a legislative as- 
aembly of 32, Matters connected with the control 
of the forces, relations with foreign states, and 


Belisariua recovered it for the Byzantine empire, 
its prosperity departed, and its civilisation almost 
vanished amid constant b^cal feuds. Tn 870 the 
Arabs destroyed the Greek power in Malta, and 
fortified the harbour. Count Roger of Sicily drove 
out the Arabs in 1090. As a fief of Sicily, Malta 
passed, under a mavriaue-con tract, to the Emperor 
Henry VI. ( 1194 ). Tn 1282 the island was conquered 
by Pedro of Aragon, and, so coming eventually into 
the hands of Larles V., was given by him, along 
with Gozo and Tripoli, In perpetusl sovereignty to 
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the Knights of the Order of St Jolin of Jerusalem 
(1530). The Knights raised the stupendous forti- 
fications which rendered Malta so powerful, and 
spent much wealth in beautifying the island. 
To revenge their attacks on the Baibary pirates, 
Sultan Solyman sent in 1665 a very powerful 
fleet, strengthened by the galleys of Dragut of 
Trij)oli, against the torts. Valetta was founded 
in the following year, after the Turkish attack, 
which lasted three months, had been beaten off 
(see Valetta). In 1671 the Maltese followers 
of the Knights of St John behaved courageously 
at the battle of Lepantq rJThe Hospitallers con- 
tinued in possession of Malta until 1798, when 
they surrendered their fortresses to the French. 
The Maltese, however, rose in a few months 
against their new masters, who treated them ill, 
and after a siege of two years, during which they 
were assisted by Neapolitan and British forces, 
they forced the French to capitulate to the English 
general Pigot. The treaty of Amiens stiimlated 
that Malta should be restored to the Knights of 
St John ; but the Maltese protested against such an 
arrangement, and preferred the government of Great 
Biitain. The British government consequently 
refused to give up the island, and Napoleon made the 
refusal one of his grounds for the resumption of 
hostilities. 'I'he Congress of Vienna (1814) finally 
recognised Malta as a British dependency. 

See historical works on Malta by Miego (1840), Eton 
(180*2), vales (1830), Tullack (1861 ), Winterberg (1879), 
Bose (1910) ; Caruana’s lleports on Antiquities m Malta 
(1881- 98) ; A. Bartolo, The Sovereignty of Malta and the 
Nature of its Title (1909); Bradley’s Malta and the 
Med? ter rawan liace {1912); A. Macmillan’s Malta and 
Gthraltar (1916); BeMoid, Malta and the Knights Hos- 
pitallers ( 1894) ; A. Mifsud, Knights Hospitallers ; 
Jovrn. Roy. Anthrop. Inst. 

IHnlta^ Knights of. See Hospitallehs. 

HlaUebriiu, Konrad (properly Malthk Con- 
rad Bruun), geographer, born 12th August 1775, 
at ThisUnl, in Jutland, studied in Copenhagen, hut 
was banished in 1800 because of his having openly 
shown his sympathy with the F'renoh Ilevolution. 
He sought refuge in Paris, where he supported him- 
self by teacliingand literary labours. WithMentelle 
and Herbin be compiled a G^ogranhie Mathtmatique 
du Monde (16 vols. 1803-7); and in 1808 he begun 
Annah'iidcs Voyages de la Gtograqdiie^ ef deTHistoirr 
(24 vols.), in Nouvelles Afinales. His principal 
work is a Pr&u.s de la G6oqraphic Universelle (8 
vols. 1810-29; m-w cd. 0 vols. 1872). He also 
contributed to the JJicf tontian'c de Ui Gtoqvaphte 
f/u/ccnsr/’/c (8 vols. 1821 ), and took an active part 
in foumling the (Jeographical Society of Paris. 
He died 14th December 1820. — His son, Viorou 
Adolphe Malterrun (1816-89), was professor 
of History and Geography at the i-ollege of Painiors 
and subseiinently at Paris ( 184S 60); and from 
1800 onwards he was secretary of the Geograjiliical 
Society of Paris. He was the author of numerous 
geograpliical works, as La France lllustrfc ( new ed. 
1879-84), V AUemagne Illustrie (1884-80), Ihstoire 
Gdographi^ue de I’Alleinagnc (1806-08), and hooks 
on the United States ami on jiolar exploration. 

Maltese Cross. See Cross. 

Maltese Uoff, a small kind of spaniel, with 
roundish muzzle, and long, si 1 ley, generally white 
hair. It IS ht only for a lapdog. 

Malthas. Thomas Robert, the expounder of 
of population, was horn 1 7 th Fehniaiy 
1706, at the liookeiy, near Dorking, in Surrey, 
M'here his father owned a small eslate. He was 
ninth wrangler at Cambridge in 1788, was elected 
Peilow of his college (.lesus), took orders, and 
was jippointed to a parish in his native county. 
In 1/98 he brought out h\s> Essay on the Pruidplc 


of Population., which attracted great attention 
and met with no little criticism. During the 
following years Malthus extended his knowledge 
of the subject both by travel and by reading, and 
in 1803 published a greatly enlarged edition of: 
his essay. In 1804 he married happily, and next 
year wa.‘< appointed professor of Political Kcononiy 
and Modern History in the East India Comjainy’s- 
college at Hailey hiiry, a post which he oomipied 
till his death at Hath on 23d December 1834. 

Personally Malthus was a kindly and accom- 
plished man, who followed what he believed to be 
the truth, and who endured without a complaint 
the abuse and misunderstanding to wbich liis 
writings exposed liim. The aim of the Kssay was 
to sup})ly a nviKoned corrective to the theories 
regarding the perfeetibility of soidety, wbich had 
h<*en diffused l»y Rousseau and his school, and 
which had been advocaled in England by Godwin. 
Malthus maintained that such ojitinustic hopes 
are rendered baseless by the natural teudeney of 
poindation to increase faster than the mi*ans of 
sul)sistcnce. He yiointed out that both in tlie 
animal and vegetabhi kingdoms life wjis so juolilic 
that if allowed free room to multiply it would fill 
millions of worlds in the course of a few Ihonsnnd 
years. The only limil to its increase is tin* wjint 
of room and foo<l. With regaid to mau, tin* 
qui'stion is complicated by the fact that the instinct, 
of proiiagation is controlled by reason : but even in 
his case tlie ultimate check to po]»ul:ition is tin* 
want of fiMx!, only it seldom operates directly, Init 
takes a variety of forms in accoidiuici' with the 
oomploxily of biuiiiiii society. The iiion* im- 
mediate clieck.s nre either jiri'vinit iv e oi ]>ositive, 
'Pile foinier appear as moral re.straiiit or vice. 'Plie 
positive checks are e.xceedingly various, including 
‘all unwholesome occupations, st'vc'ii' In hour and 
exposure to the seasons, extn'iiie ])ov<'rtv, had 
nursing of childien, large towns, e.xci'sses of fill 
kinds, the whole train of common diseases and 
epidemics, wars, plnguo, and famine.’ Malthus 
goe.s on to illustrate the action of his jirincijile liy 
a review of the history of the different nations anil 
races, .showing what are tin* a<‘tual cheeks (hat 
have limited population — celihacy. \s ars, intaiitieide, 
plagues, vicious practices --luid proving that the 
liopniation ditliciilty has atlected the development 
of society from the beginning. 

It cannot be said that Malthus was original in 
bis exposition of the theory of population. Jt is a 
theme of both Plato and Aristotle. Shortly beioro 
the time of Malthus the problem had been luiudled 
by Benjamin Franklin, Hume, and many other 
writers. Malthus crystallised tlie views of those 
writers, and presented them in systematic form 
with elaborate proofs derived from history. In 
certain details and in the form of oxfiosition the 
Essay may be criticised ; but the broad princijiles 
of it can be doubted only by those who do not 
understand the question. Tlie enormou.s inereaso 
of the means of .subsistence attained by colonisation 
and modern industrial development lias only for a 
time postponed the population difficulty for the 
world at large, while its pressure is still felt in the 
more thickly peopled centres both of Europe and of 
the East. At the present time the most interest- 
ing feature of Malthus is his relation to Darwin. 
Darwin saw ‘on reading Malthus On Population 
that natural selection was the inevitable result tl 
the rapid increase of all organic beings,’ for such 
rapid increase necessarily leads to the straggle for 
existence. To prevent misunderstanding it should 
be added that Maltlms gives no sanction to the 
theories and practices currently known as Malthusi- 
anism. In this reference Malthus approved only 
of the principle of moral self-restraint ; ‘ do not 
marry till you have a fair prospect of supporting a 
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family.’ Besides his Essay on the Principle of 
Population Malthas wrote two important works, 
An huiniry into the Nature and Progress of lien t 
and J^rinciples of Political Economy. See Memoir 
by Ur Otter, Bishop of Chichester (prefixed to 2d 
ed., 18IM5, of the Principles of Political Economy ) ; 
also ihmar’s Malthas and his Work ( 1885). 

iUaltOll, a town in the North Hiding of York- 
shire, on the Uerwent, 22 miles NE. of York. It 
consists of New Malton and Old Malton, with 
Noiton adjoining in the East Kniing. The Der- 
vent/o probably of the Romans, it bos the Norman 
cluircb of a (lilbeitine priory (1150), and a free 
Loamnmr-school, founded in 1545 by Archbishop 
llolgate ; but no trace remains of a Norman castle. 
Iron an<l brass founding, tanning, brewing, Ac., are 
carried on ; and Norton is famous for its training 
stables. Till 18GS Malton ietuvne<l two menibers, 
and then till 1885 one. I’op. (Malton) 44(»0 ; 
(^Norton) 4000. 

a iiatuial order of dicolytodons, 
of \yhi(‘h about 1000 sn(!ei<‘s are known, chiellv 
liopieal and most abumlant in Ameiiea, althongli 
the most important six'eies belong to the Old 
World. They are herbaceous jilants, .shrubs, and 
oe-easionally in tropical countries trees; with 
alternate entire or lolaal leav'es ; the lIoNvers showv, 
generally on axilia.ry stalks. The plants of this 
order have a great general .similarity both in 
apj)(‘a,iance and in [»roj>ertie.s and products. All 
contain a mucilaginous substance in great, quan 
tity, and some a.ie very usolul as an (‘mollient and 
demulcent in nuslicine. '^he .seeds «‘ontain a con- 
siderable quantity of bland lixed oil. 'flie inner 
ha,rk of tin; st.ein olteii \ iclds a usetul fibre, for 
which snecies oi Hibiscus and Sida aie particu- 
larly valued ; and to this order ladong the cotton 
plants. --S<_‘e (JoiToN, Hinisers, H()Llvii()(;k, 
M.\llow, Mau.sii-mai-low, Ac 

V4‘l*ll. (liMOA T, one ol the most fashionable 
walering-jilaces in Engla,nd, is situateil 9 miles 
SW. of AVorcester, and 129 WNW. of London, on 
the east side of the Malvern Hills, at the toot 
of the Woicestershire Beacon (1895 feet above 
sea- level). It is irregularly laid out, and has 
a line cruciform church, with a s(juare em- 
battled tower 12-1 foot higli rising from the centre, 
rebuilt in the reign of Ifenry Vll., and restored 
in 1 850-6 J. In tlie centre of the town are huge 
Assembly Rooms, and on the outskirts is Malveiii 
College, a handsome building in the Gothic style 
of the early Decorated period, erected in 1863-(55. 
There are several entrance scliorarships, and leav- 
ing scholarships tenable at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Jenny Lind resided near Malvern for many years. 
Sir E, Elgar also lived there. Malvern uroan dis- 
trict includes Great Malvern, Malveru Wells, West 
Malvern, and Malvern Link. Pop. 18,000. Tlie 
Malvern Hills, where Lon^ Will dreamed of the 
‘ fair field full of folk,’ rise above Malvern and 
extend for nine miles, commanding views which 
claim to be beyond compare in the Britsh Islands. 

Hlalwa. a former kingdom of India. See 
Cknthal India. 

MiUzcl, Johann Nepomuk (1772-1838), bom 
at Ratisbon, became in 1808 court mechanician at 
Vienna. Among ids inventions were a sort of 
orche.strion and an automatic trumpeter, but not 
^the Metronome (q.v.). 

MamelllkeSt properly MamlOks, an Arabic 
word signifying white slaves captured in war or 
purchased in the market, and especially applied to 
the slave-kings in Egypt. These had their origin 
in the importation or a large number of Turkish 
slaves, from the regions of the Caucasus and Asia 
Minor. Originally it was the Khalifa of Bagdad 
who initiated the practice of purchasing Turkoman 


or Mongol slaves, of eduoaLing tliem and then 
attaching them to their j)ei8ona. This dangerous 
habit was piompted by a desire to couulerltalance 
the Arab uitluence, which, indeed, it ultimately 
superseded. That tlie Mamelukes soon made them- 
selves supreme in the state was inetilable. Yet 
in spite of this warning example, the Fatimid 
Khalifs of Egypt and their successors, the Ayyhbids, 
followed the same couise. ’I'he competition among 
sultans and emits in (’airo (o acquire talented 
Asiatic slaves both enhanced the jtrice and stimu- 
lated the supply; it leaehed its height under 
Es Shlih Ayyttb, giand-nephew of Saladin, and 
sultan of Egypt, in the middle of the 18th century. 
The slaves were'intended to act as a bodyguaid 
and to defend their master against his nuiiietons 
rivals as well as against the (Jnisadeis, find they 
fulfilled their duty well, as is shown by the success 
of their repulse of tlie Fieiudi invasion and the 
capture of St Louis in 1249. The Sultan Tin an, 
sou of Es-8A,lih, allowed St Jjouis to go fiee ami 
attempted to cut b the tviauuy of the Alamelukes, 
who .slew him fMid seized the goiemment. ’ruiaii 
was the last Ayytibid sultan. Tlie Mnmelukcs .set 
up one of tbeir own luiiulipr, (he Ibnir Aihek, as 
sultan of Egypt in 1250, and Loin f liat year to tlie 
Ottoman coii(]uest in 1517 that couiilrv and Syria 
vveie ruled exclusively ]»y Mameluke siiilliiis. 
They were forty -eight in immhei, oUen retain- 
ing the throne but a few yeais, or evmi iiioiitlis, 
ill consequence of the intrigues of ri\al eiwbs; 
and they fell into two dyiiastie.s, the Bahii or 
'I’urkish MtimeluUes (1250 -1882), so called heeauso 
they were settled on an islaml on (ho Nile, Bahr ; 
ami the Burji or Ciieassiuii (18S2 1517), .so called 
because their (juarteis were in the citadel, Jiarj\ 
Gk. TTirpyo^. 'I'lie sultan was chosen out of the 
military oligaiehy, and owed liis throne to peisonal 
])rowesH and the siippoit of the biggest hattalioiis, 
ijirely to lieioditary titht. Tlie Maiiu'lukes did 
not leadily propagate their race in a foreign 
country, and fresh iiiipoi (ation.s were neees.sary 
to keep uj) the stock. This dillicnlt question is 
discussed by II. E. Yacouh Aitin Hasha in the 
apjiendix to Muir, cit. infra. As a rule the most 
j'owerful lord of the day became king, and kept his 
ulace just so Jong as lie retained Ida following. 
Violent deaths were coninion ; the sultan '.s body- 
guard was the most e.s.seutial jiart of the constitu- 
tion, and lield a large poition of the land of I'.gyjit 
on a species of feudal tenure. Each of the great 
lords was a Mameluke sultan in miniature, kept a 
bodyguard, lived in much state, and Avns generally 
prepared to fight liis way to the throne should 
occasion favour the attemjit. The stieets of fhiiro 
were frequently the scenes of sanguinary conllicts, 
and its citadel is full of the memories of treaeheious 
assassinations. With all their excesses, liowever, 
it may be doubted whether Egypt ever since the 
days of the Pharaohs possessed a more enlightened 
series of rulers than the Mamelukes. I’lieir system 
of law and police, their military organisation and 
naval enterprise, their postal service, their irriga- 
tion-works and engineering opeiatioiis were far in 
advance of their time ; and, rough soldiers as they 
appear, they were munificent patrons of art and 
literature. Nearly all the exquisite mosques that 
still adorn Cairo, essentially the Mameluke city, 
are of their building, educational institutions met 
with their unfailing support, and they carried 
their taste for refinement into the smallest details 
of house furniture and decoration. The museums 
of Europe and Cairo are full of their delicate 
inlaid and engraved brass -work, wood - carvings, 
ivory reliefs, enamelled glass, tiles and stone and 
plaster work, mosaic pavements, and silk embroid- 
eries. Their court ceremnities were gorgeous wdth 
the pomp of heraldry and armour and dazzling 
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roltes ; their luxury at home was dtupemlons. 
Talks as a rule, they had tastes be 3 'oiMl tlie ken 
of the Ottoman Turlcs who dispossesseil them in 
1517, and Eg.V[>t has not yet recovered from their 
loss. After the Turkish connuest tlie government 
was placed in the hands or an Ottoman paslia 
assisted by a council ; whilst twenty-four Mame- 
luke hoys were allowed to administer tlie provinces. 
The beys retained most of the power, however, and 
the jiasha became a cipher. Their last brilliant 
achievements w'ere on the occasion of Napoleon’s 
invasion of Egypt in 1798, when they fought the 
d is, 'i.stroiis battle of the Pyramids near Cairo; but 
after the retirement of the French and British 
armies Egypt became a prey to disorder, rival 
Mamelukes fought and intrigued, and order was 
not restored until Mohammed Ali established his 
authority as pasha under the Porte, and by two 
treacherous massacres, in 1805 and 1811, exter- 
minated the Mameluke princes, save a small 
remnant who took refuge in the S(ldA,n, where their 
mediaival armour was seen by the British forces 
employed against the Mahdi. 

See Weil, Gcachichte tier Khalifen ; Quatremdre, 
Mak ri zi ’s //w^oirc dra Snltaus Mamlouks ; S. bane-Poolc, 
Cairo ; Histori/ of Eitypt ; Art of the Saracens in Ktjypt; 
Sir W. Muir, The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty (1896). 

Mainers, a town in the French dep. of 8arthe, 
on tlie Dive, 43 miles NNE. of be Mans ; pop. 6000. 

Maiiiertiiie Prison, of ancient Romo, con- 
aists of the Caicor, where prisoners were detained 
pending trial, and, beneath it, of the Tullianuin, a 
dungeon where executions took place. The name 
is ot media* val origin. The Tullianum is the oldest 
existing building of Romo. 

Mamiaiii della llovere, (.Ount Teuknzio, 
born in 1800 at i’esaro, took a prominent part in 
the futile outbreak at the accession of (mjgory 
XV'l., and wa.s compelled to llee to Pari.s, whence he 
returned to Rome in 1848 after the unconditional 
amnesty of Pius IX., and actually held oflice for 
three months in the papal ministry. lie next with- 
drew to Turin, where he founded, with Gioberti, 
his famous society for promoting Italian unity. On 
the flight of Pius Ia. from Rome to Gaeta he 
re-entered the politi(!al arena, and was for a short 
perioil foreign minister in the revolutionary cabinet 
of Galotti. On the fall of Rome he retireil to 
Genoa ; in 18.56 he was returned immiher of the 
Hardinian parliament, ami in 1860 imtercd Cavonr’s 
ministry as minister of Instruction. He was 
ap])ointed ambas.sador to Greece in 1861, to Swit- 
zerland in 1865, ami died at Rome, 2lHt May 1885. 

A.mong his writings are Del Rinnovamento della 
filnsofUi antica Italianui (1836), Poeti, delV EUX media 
(1KP2), Del Pafxito (18,51), Confeasioni d' an Metajisico 
(1865), I'loriea della Relujwne c delta Stato (1868), 
La Reliyione dell’ Avenir (1879), besides books on special 
social and philosophical problems, and treatises on vari- 
ous subjects. Sec bis Life by Gaspari (1887). 

MatnilialH {Mammalia, Lat. mamnm, ‘a teat’) 
form what is usually considered tlie highest class 
of backboned animals, including numerous onlers, of 
which horse, elephant, and whale, dog, heaver, ami 
bat, anthropoid aj>e, and man himself are in differ- 
ent ways prominent illustrative ty[)es. Compared 
with birds, mammals are most notably character- 
ised by the greater development of tlieir brains, 
and by the close connection between mother ami 
oflspring ; but in both these respects there are 
grades of excellence. Thus, the M onotremata ( q. v. ; 
and see Ornithorhvnchus, Echidna) have simple 
brains and lay eggs; the Marsupials (q.v.) have 
also lagged behincT in cerebral uevelopment and 
bring forth their young precociously after a short 
gestation ; while in tno higher orders there are 
many steps in the perfecting of brains and wits. 


and in the eyolution of the organic connection 
between the unborn young and the mother. The 
habitats are also very varied, for though the great 
majority are terrestrial — hurrowers, runners, leajiers, 
and climbers, a thoroughly aquatic habit is exhib- 
ited by the cetaceans, the sea-cows, the seals an/l 
walruse.s, and manj’^ genera here and there, while 
the bats have the jiower of true flight, and manj" 
swooping forms, snob as the flying opossums, 
squirrels, and lemurs are more or lo.ss aerial (see 
Flvino Animals). Similarlj' as regards food 
there is great variety, for fruit and insects, fish 
ami herbs, roots and flesh, are all utilised, and the 
diversity of diet is associated with marked difler- 
ence.s in dentition. About 2760 living specii's 
have been recorded, varying in size fiom the 
smallest harvest- mouse, which is scareely the 
weight of a halfpenny, to the giant whah's, which 
approach 70 feet in length. 

Ih'ncral Cliaractert!. — It will he useful to reh'r to 
the article BiRD.s, where the tlirei) highest <‘,l}iss(>s, 
of vertebrates are contrasted ; hut a niort* det.'iilcd 
summarv is now neeessaiy. Female mammals 
always nomisli their young for some time alter 
birth with the milk produeetl by the mamimny 
glands. Exeopt in the ovijiarous iMonoliemes, the 
young are horn viviparously ; ami in all maiiimals 
above Marsupials the (uiiluyo in flu* nomh is 
organically connected with the mother by nie.'ins 
of "a Placenta (q.v.). The skin always heais at 
least some hairs, and these usually co\oi I ho, 
whole body, so that most mammals ma^' lx* justly 
called furred <]nadvu]>eds, 'Tht! high l»od\-tem- 
jxiiiiture is some index to the pilch of the life, 
and mammals are also like, hiids in hai'ing this 
tempeiature almo.st inv.ariahly constant (wariu- 
hloode<l). A complete muscular partition (midiitr 
or diaj>hragm ) sci>arates the breast fiom the abdom- 
inal cavity. 'Phe lungs In* freely and aie invi'sted 
by ( pleural ) sacs ; the heart is four-chamhei-ed ninl 
giv(;s oil a single aortic arch to the left side (to the 
riqht in hiids); the red lilood-eoipiiscles are non- 
nucleated when fully formed. 'Ine parts of the 
adult brain show a greater curvatni’e tlian in lower 
forms, nlrile the ceiehi-al heniispheies jin'doinimile, 
become more and moK* convoluted, and arr* united 
by an important bridge! called the eoipiis eallosnni. 
E.xcept in Monotremes, the rectal and the urino- 
genital apertures ai'e separate ; and, wit h the sanu! 
exoejrtion, the ova are small and ]X)or in 3'olk, and 
undergo total segmentatiorr. 'I'he skeh'tal char ac- 
tei'isties ui'e necessarily more teehirical, hut it is 
inrportant to notice that the skull moves not on 
one condyle as in birds and reptiles, hut on two as 
in amphibians ; the lower jaw is a single horre ort 
each side, and articulates not with the <] trad r ate as 
in Sauropsida hut with the squamosal ; a chain of 
three car-os.sieles (irialleus, inems, and stapes, prob- 
ably e(|uivalent to the articular, quadrate, and 
columella or hyo-mandihular of lower forms) con- 
nects the drum with the inter nal ear ; the teeth, 
rarely rpiite absent, are set in distinct sockets j the 
verbehne of the neck are (with four exceptions) 
seven in number; the coracoid hone (except in 
Monotremes ) is a more process of the scapula ; and 
so on. As the various systems are dealt with in 
special articles (see Brain, Circulation, Hair, 
SKUiJi, «&c.), it seems unnecessary to expand tire 
above summary. 

The Sub classes of Mammals. — In 1816 Do Blain-«t, 
ville divided mainnials into three snh-classes, which 
subsequent investigation hajs firmly estahlislred. 
The two orders of Monotremes (duckmole and 
Echidna) and of Marsupials (kangaroo, 0 }X) 8 Sum, 
&c.) he raised to the rank of sub-classes under 
the titles Ornithodelnhia ( lit. ‘ hird-womhed ’ ) and 
Didelnhia (lit. ‘douhte-womhed’), in contrast to all 
the otlier mammals, which he termed Monodelphia. 
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For these tliree sub-classes, which are distinct 
enon^li to be regarded as separate branches of the 
nriiuitive niaintnalian stock, Huxley proposed the 
less objectionable titles Prototheria, Motatheria, 
and Eutheria, which are now generally adopted. 


The most important contrasts between them may 
be summarised in the following tabular scheme, 
which ought to be expanded and vivified by lefer- 
ence to the articles OuNiTHORHYNCHUS, Et’iilDNA, 
Kangaroo, Marsupial, Ac. 



OinithrHlrlplilA. 

Moiiutreines. 

M.-UUieria 

UiaeliihlH 

Euthcriii, 

Munudelphla 

PlacenUlh 

Parturition 

Oviparous ; obviously no ])laefnl,u ; 
(a tciniKmiry pouch in Echiflua). 

Precociously viviparous: placenta 
incipient; (a pouch for the young 
except in some opossums). 

Vivipwrous : placenta 

Hstabli.shed ; no jioneh. 

Ova 

Ijarfjjc, ricli in yolk, with a slight 
shell, with partial segmentation. 

Small, with total segineiitation and 
lelalivcly large yolk-.sac. 

Small, with total seg- 
niontatioii. Tim yolk- 
sac IS small and qnito 
Without 3’Olk. 

Mamm.e 

Norn’ ; tho glands opni on a baio 
jiateh of the skin, whenep llie 
Koeiftioii m licked oil liy the 
young. 

Teat.s lie wilhin the poneb, if that 
be jirckcnt, and the imlk ns foiced 
into the mouth ot the young. 

The well-develojied teats 
are sucked by the 
young. 

Brain 

Small corpus callo.siun. 

Ijiirge anterior eoniniiasure 
Ocrebellum uncovered. 

Small 

Ijii'ge. 

Uncovered. 

Large 

Small. 

Inei-easmgly eovei-ed. 

Temperature 

2 .)"- 28 '' U. 

C 


Hkkletun 

The Hutures of the skull-bones close, 
and tlio HUrfuee is polished, 'I'lie 
raini of tin’ lowei jaw are liee 
and witlioul. an ascendipg |uo- 
cess. 'I'ho thieo esr-ossicles havi 
priiiiitive, eliaraeters — e.g. laige 
malleus, small incus, ro<l-like 
stiipes. I'lie vertebra* liavc* no 
teimiiial CRps or epudiyscH (as 
also in Eireiiia). The jiee.loral 
girdle IS re|)1.iliaii-like, with cora- 
coids le.aebuig slenium, witli 
‘ iiiterelavK'le,’ Ac. There me 
mursiii>inl or ejupubic bones. No 
lA'eth in adults. 

The angle of (lie lower jaw is in- 
llecleii .shuiply inwanis Tlicie 
BIS* tlie tisiial cpiphy.se.s, rniieli 
reduced coraeonls (mere pro- 
cesses of the scupulu* ), and almost 
always ejnpiilne Iroiics. Die 
dentition is in most cases pecu- 
liar 

'I'he (yjMial characters 
of maminalia alieady 
noted. No ejiqmbie 
bones, or atliiost slight 
rudii'ieiils of t hem ; no 
marked iiifleetion of 
the angle of the lower 
jaw. 

Other Peculiar! ties. . 

Heart somewhat hinl-like Cloaca 
persists. Oviducts very simple 
and quite sepuiate. Tlie leste.s 
abdominal, and the ureters open 
mio cloaca. Vasa delereiil la are 
not continuous with tlie poms. 

The urinogenital aperture is separ- 
rite, from tlie rectal, but (here is 
a slight cloaca. Ureteis (qicri 
into bladder. There are two 
uU*n and two vagiun'. 'I'he scio- 
tiiiii lies III Iront of the [leiiis. 

Ureters open into blad- 
der ; one vagina, and 
nsually one uterus. 
Seiutuni, it iinseul, 
lie.s behind the jieiiis 


Orders of Mmumdls. Leaving the MoNoTRE- 
MATA (l)-duckmole and Echidna -and Marsu- 
I’lALlA (2) — kangaroo, opossum, Ac.— by themselves 
in mark(‘d conlrasf^ to one another and to the 
j)lacen(al seiies, we Ix'gin the hitter with two 
orders in many ways more ]>rimitive tban iln; rest — 
viz. the Edentata (3)— sloths, ant-eaters, arma- 
dillos, Ac.— and the SlRENlA (d) - dugong and 
manatee. It setuns possible to group the other 


Pkimatis (12). 


Artlo- 

dactylcs 

id) 


Cetacea -- 
( 0 ) 




-Elei.liaiits (ft) 
-Uyvax (c) 


-IlorENTiA ( 10 ) 


CniKoe- 

TICRA ( 7 ) 
Insecti- 1 
^(6) - 


-Doga 

-Btuir 


JiEMURomr.A (11 ) 


UNCai LATA < S ) CAKNiyORA (6) 


SiRENIA (4) 

Euentata ( 3) 

j Monotremes (1) I Primitive I’liiccnhils | Marsupials (2) I 
1 (Prototheria) | (EiiUieiia) | (Metatheria) | 


Primitive Mammals 

I 

Reptilian (?) Anwstors 


orders along three definite lines. One of these is 
especially marked by the Carnivora (5) — cats, 
dogs, bears, and seals— to which the Insectivora 
(6) — hedgehogs, moles, shrews — are apparently 
allied, while these in tnm lead to the divergent 
Chiroptera (7) or bats, and to an aberrant 
genus — the flying lemur or Galeopithecus, for 


which some would erect a special order. Another 
line is especially characterised by the great older 
Ungulata (iS), ineluding (o) Odd-toed or I’erisso- 
<lactyle forms — horse, rhinoceros, tujdr, Ac.— (/>) 
Prohosciil earns or elepliants, (e) the unh]ii(* gimus 
Ilyrax, and {d) the Even-toed or Artiodact> le forms 
— shei'p and eattle, chevrotains, eaniels, liinjio- 
])otanius, and pigs. But with the Ungulates tliere 
are many reasons for connecting two other orders, 
the Cetacea ( 9 )~ -whales and dolnhins- -and tlie 
KfiDENTlA (10) — rats, hares, Rijuirrels, Ac. Finally, 
along a third branch, which probably had its origin 
in a stock eornrnon to the Ungulates on the one 
hand, to the Carnivores and lusectivou's on the 
other, we have to place the Lemupgidka (II) — 
lemurs —and the Primates (12), the latb'r includ- 
ing the marmosetB, the New-Worhl monkeys, the 
Old-World monkeys, and man himself. 

Extinci Mammals. — (a) The oldest mammalian 
remains date from the Upper Trias— i.e. fiom 
near the beginning of the Mesozoic, or Secomlary 
system. Some of these, mostly mere tiagmeiiLs, 
are giouped as Allotheria or Multituherciilata ami 
assigned to a position near Monotremes. {b) In the 
Jura.ssic strata there are more of these Allotheria, 
.some Marsujiials, and some forms with trituhercu- 
late teeth which look like primitive Insectivores. 

(c) There are few Cretaceous remains of mammals, 
but some of these suggest that the orders of 
placentals were beginiiiug to bo ditterentiatod. 

(d) In the beginniiig of tlie Tertiary period, Iioav- 
ever, nio.st of the modern orders of mammals 
have put in an appearance, and, as one would 
expect, there are remains of many types which 
form the common base ol branches now widely 
divergent. Thus, the Creodonta (e.g. Hyamodon 
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and Proviverra) are primitive Carnivora, which 
show skeletal affinities with Marsupials and lusec- 
tivores. Not less remarkably generalised are the 
Condylarthra (e.g. Phenacodus and Perij)tychus), 

S rimitive Ungulates showing affinities with Artio- 
actylcs and Perissodactyles, with Hyracohlen and 
(through the (,-reodonta) with Carnivores, and 
(according to Coi»e) even with the Ucmurs. In the 
same way the palaioutologists lind transitions 



Fig 1. — Slab of Rock sliowing tlio left lateral aspect of 

the skeleton of P/inuicfHtns priinffrua : from the Lower 

Eocene of Nortli Anusnea : actual size of slab, 41' inches 

in length. (After (Jupo.) 

b(‘tween Ttisectivorous, Lemuroid, and Creodont 
types, hetw(‘C!n IVi'isHodactyloK and Prohoseidea 
(1 )inoccrata and (.k)ry])hodonts), between lloihmts 
and Ungulates (Mesotherium and 'Poxodon). So, 
too, a common base has Ikkui found for dogs and 
bears, for pigs and .sheep, for deer and chevrotains ; 
bnt it is cnongli for our purjiose to einjiliasise the 
fact, which rapidly progressi\'e research continually 
corroborates, that in early Tertiary times there 
persisted rmmerous generalised mammals which 
united many of the characteri.stics of our extant 
orders, 

Disfrihui ton in Hp<i('c . — Referring to the artieh* 
on (lEOdJiAF’HTOAL Dl.STRimiTloN for the general 
results reached by the labours of Murray, Wallace, 
Sidater, and others, W(*. shall content ourselves with 
a few illustrations showing the importance of the 
irupiiry in regard to marninals. Perhaps the most 
striking of these concerns tluj great insular region 
of Australasia, where, Avith the exception of .some 
hats and marine mammals which transcend the usual 
limits, of some rats and mice, and of forms intro- 
duced by man, the whohi mammalian fauna con- 
sists of Marsuf)ials and Monotremes. As all extant 
Marsupials, except the American opo.s.sum.s ami 
selvas, are now Australasian, and as fossil 
remains of the sub class are found as far away 
as Europe, we have here one of the most remark- 
ahle cases of gradual restriction and of the saving 
results of geological clianges. For, Avhutever the 
precise details may ho, there seems no tlonht that 
geological insulation saved the Marsupial immi- 
grants to Australia from the jaAvs of their jmrsuers. 

In the Lemuroid group, again, Ave find ‘one of 
the most sin^ilar phenomena in geograpliical dis- 
tribution.’ For out of a total of fifty species 
thirty are confined to the one island of Mada- 
gascar, the remainder occurring through tronic^al 
Africa and in restricted portions of India and the 
Malay Islands — facts from which it is fairly con- 
cluded that in the insulated Madagascar ‘the 
lowly organised Leniuroids diverged into specialised 
forms of tlieir own peculiar type, while on the 
continents they have to a great extent become 
exterminated, or have maintained their existence 
in a few cases in islands or in mountain -ranges.’ 

The Edentata (sloths and ant-eaters) have also 
a very restricted distribution in modern times, for, 
with the exception of the scaly ant-eaters or Manidm 


(Ethiopian and oriental in range) and the African 
aardvark, the home of the order is in South 
America, where, moreover, in Pliocene times there 
flourished a giant race ‘rivalling in bulk the 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus.’ 

Just as naturally as terrestrial mammals are 
absent from Oceanic islands, so the aquatic 
Cetaceans have a world-Avide distribution, and 
the Sirenians almo.st as wide as required conditions 
of temperature will admit. But it must be clearly 
noted that when we follow in detail the distribu- 
tion oven of hats, whose great poAvers of flight free 
them from the limitations imposed on terrestiial 
mammals, Ave find that the inliahitants of special 
ri'gions are usually marked ofV Avitli perfect de- 
finiteness. The same local definitene.ss holds true 
of the Avorhl-Avude (Australia ahvays exciqded) 
distrihuiion of Ungulates, Kodents, and Carni- 
vores, and is signally illustrated, for instance, in 
the complete absence ()f Insectivora from South 
America alone, or in the striking difl'eriuices 
hetAveen Old and New World monke>s. 

Development . — The ova, Avhi«!h are small and 
poor in yolk except in Monotremes, hurst from the 
ovaries into the upper ends of the o\ i<lucts, may he 
fertilised by asccnaing spermatozoa, and Avith the 
above exception develop in the loAver jKUtion of the 
femahi duct known as the uterus. In the o\i- 
]>arous Monotremes the segmentation is partial, 
lik<! tliat of birds and reptiles; in all the others 
the (‘gg segments completely. The (leve]oj)im‘nt 
>rocee<ls in a fashion somewhat difl'erent in (hdail 
rom thsit of the other vm-ichrates, hut it is more 
inqiortant to n(*tiee that in the Plaeeiitals a clos(‘ 
vascular connection is .‘Speedily estohlislied between 
the embryo and tin; wall of the uterus. In the 
hedgehog', which is a remarkably central type, this 
connection is lirst of all maintained simply hv the 
outermost layer of the d«;velopiiig egg; out this is 
.soon abetted by a union between the yolk-sac and 
the maternal Avail, Avliieh in turn gives jdace to 
the true placenta, mainly due to th(' Allantois 
(q.v. ). The final result is an interlocking of the 
maternal tissue Avith that of the f«;tal memhran<‘s, 
and the Avhole life of the. embryo depends on tlie 
intimacy of this interlocking, by Avhieli the blood 
of the mother is vitally though not directly united 
with that of the otlspring. At birth the union is 
.severed, ami the embryonic part of the placenta, 
Avith more or less of the associated lining of the 
uterus, is discharged. The form and structure of 
the ])laeenta vary considerably in dillerent orders, 
and have furnished important aid in determining 
relationshij). Of mammals as of other animals it 
is true that the individual development recapitu- 
lates, in general outline, the history of the race, 
for tlie life begins at the beginning again in a 
single cell, divides into a ball of cells, acquires a 
layered body, and passes from stage to stage pro- 
.senting successively the general features of a verte- 
brate, of a reptilian (?), of a simple mammal, of 
an insectivore, aiul finally of a yj)ung hedgehog. 
Nursing remains somewhat crude in the oviparous 
Monotremes, which are destitute of teats, but the 
embryos have a considerable store of yolk which 
serves as preliminary capital. The eggs of the 
duckmole are laid in a nest, those of the Echidna 
seem to he home in a temporary pouch suggesting 
that of Marsupials. In botli cases the young lick 
the bare patcli of skin on which the mammeffPy 
glands open. The non-placental Marsupials are, 
in a sense, as Professor Flower says, ‘ the most 
mammalian of mammals,’ since most of them carry 
their prematurely -horn young in an external pouch 
surrounding the teats, whence the milk is forced into 
their passive mouths. In the placental mammals 
the young are bom in a more advanced .state, 
though .still requiring much care. They are able 
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to suck the niaminoB actively, and their liitherto 
unused food-canals, gently tutored by the readily- 
digested milk, more or less rapidly acquire what 
Sol las has happily termed a ‘gastric education,’ 
which makes more substantial diet possible. 

Orwin of Mammals . — 'rhough the duckmole and 
the Echidna lav eggs, and from the nature of their 
f.n'nital ducts have been termed Ornithodelphia, 
their affinities are rather with reptiles than with 
birds. For mammals and birds represent divergent 
branches, the common stem of which is exceedingly 
remote. liecognising this, the theories as to the 
origin of mammals are mainly concerned with the 
probabilities in favour of a reptilian or of an am- 
nhibian ancestry. In support of the latter it haw 
been urged that mammals and amphibia have two 
skull condyles, while birds and reptiles have one ; 
tiiat the quadrate is small in the amphibians and 
mainrnalH, large in Sauropsida; that some other 
parts of the mammalian skeleton (such as the 
jielvis) suggest aflinities with amphibians rather 
than Sauropsida ; and even that the anqdiibians in 
their varied reproductive experiments are as likely 
as reptili's to have originated the characteristic 
mammalian jiarturition. On the other hand, tlie 
a priori probabilities are in favour of the reptilian 
origin of mammals, for the reptiles are in gimeral 
ditierentiation more evolved. Among the numer- 
ous extinct Saurians the 'Theriomorpha distinctly 
approach mammalia in some of their skeletal 
characters, the large partially-segmenting ovum 
of the ISIonotremes seems much liker that of 
ve])tileH than that of amphibians (wliich exhibits 
total segmentation), wliile it is not wit bout interest 
that two lizards show an incipient f<u’m of yolk- 
sac jdacenta. A compromise between the rival 
theories has been projiosed by St (leorge Mivart, 
who sngg(‘sts a dual origin of mammals, deriving 
the Monotremes from Anomodont or allitsl reptilian 
types, the Marsupials from a distinct and earlier 
source, perhajis amphibian. Another comju’omise, 
equally problematical, would derive mammals 
fiom a primitive stock of fingered quadinpeds, 
the common ancestors of amphibians and reptiles. 
On the whole, however, the balance of probabilities 
B(‘ems in favour of the origin of mammals fiom 
extinct Saurians, such as those which (’ope has 
grouped as Theriomorpha. A few zoologists, who 
maintain the re}>tilian ancestry of mammals, an«i 
regard Cetaceans as a very })rimitive order, would 
dmive these from the Ichthyopterygian reptiles ; 
but this view has been received with virtually fatal 
criticism. 

Evolution of Ma7mnals . — Deeper than the prob- 
lem of determining whether mamnials had their 
origin from amphibians or reptiles is that which 
inquires into the factors which actually contributed 
to their rise. That this must have Ikhui verv 
gradual both the fossil forms and the grades which 
still persist plainly show, and it is important to 
realise what is indeed a general truth in rejjjard to 
evolution, that many of the characteristic features 
of mammals are not so much new acqui.sitions ns 
reconstructions and elaborations of what is old. 
The all-important mammary glands seem to be 
but modifications of the sebaceous glands diffused 
over the skin ; the placenta is chiefly composed of 
the allantois, widen all young reptiles and birds 
possess ; the corpus callosum, which forms a bridge 
Wtween the cerebral hemisphorcR, is already hinted 
at in reptiles and amphibians. So, too, there is 
ample evidence of the very gradual evolution of 1 
special types and structures — witness the long 
series whicn connects the Eocene Eohippus, a five- 
fingered, three-toed ungulate, about the size of a 
fox, with the modem Horse (q.v. ; see also Foot) ; 
or the evolution of brains from the small casts 
found inside the skulls of some of the early giants 


to such types as are exhibited by Monotrenip and 
Marsupial, and from these upwards to the climax 
in man ; or the gradual 

growth of Antlers (q.v.) nimi 

from Miocene times on- 
wards, a idstory rapidly 

recapitulated in the life recent, H || 

of modern stags. But Kquus. Ij H 

after realising the gradual H U 

development of tyi)es and 0 M 

structuros, and ai)preciat- ^ 

ing the influence of natural Pi.iocene, O O 

.selection in iletorndning Piiohippus. |l || 

distribution, in elindnat- H 

ing giants, in fostering M u 

swiftness and strength, ^ Q 

and in ju.stifying big Protoliippns, 
brains, many naturalists Hipparion. 
still find the problem of 
the evolution or mammals 
incompletely solved. Some 
follow Ijamarck in ])osiii Miocent', 
lating the transmission of ^lioiuppus, 

(be cllects of use and eff ort. 

Others lay stre.s8 on (he 
influence of a changeful 
ein iionmcnl., W'hich may 
serve as a Htimnlu.s evok- M,,sol,ippu 9 . 
ing varmtions or muta- 
tions. Fill therniore, an 
account of the evolu- 
tion of mammals has to 
take account of one of Eocene, 
the most prominent char- Orohippns. 
acteristics, the malt'inal 
.sacrifice expre.ssed in the 
placental union, in (he 
prolonged gestation ( cm- pjg. 2.— Koro and ITitu] Feet 
phasis«*d many years ago of tho Hoist and us ex- 
by Kobert (Miamoers), and tinct Ancestors, 
ill the lacteal nutrition 

after birth, a sacrifice which must have been one 
of the most important factors in tlie ]>rogreHS of 
mammals. After a while the mammalian mater- 
nity (perhaps jiathological at first and alvvaya 
exnensive) must have 
paid or jii.-d-ifiinl itself; 
out its recognition as 
‘a suhordination of self- 
preserving to sjieeies- 
inaintaining, of nutritive 
struggle to reju’oduetive 
sacrifii'e,’ is a necessary 
corrective to the preva- 
lent theory which tends 
to emidia-sise too exclu- 
sively the couMietilive 
struggle for intlividual 
existence. 

hitellif/vure and 
General Life . — Through 
the mammalian series, 
from the ‘ frog-w itted ’ 
duckmole to the Idghest 
of tho Primates, there is 
a gradual increase in 

COinpIexity of lirailis Bramsof Eocene Main.ual.. 



A, TUlvthrruivi, fotbens; 
Jl, Brontothf'rhim ivfli'ns; 
C, ('oryphodoii hviDntus; 
1), Dinocrt'dit mittihile. 
(After Miiish.) 


and quickness of wits. 

The remarkably docile 
intelligence of tiie dog, 
the cleverness of the 
highly-evolved elephant, 

the ingenuity of the social beavers, and the 
* humanness’ of the Idglier apes are crowning illus- 
trations which become all the more remarkable 
when we recall the minute brains of early mammals. 
A contrast between those types which excel and 
those whicli lag beldml will also illustrate Spencer’s 
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conclusion that the rate of reproduction varies 
inversely with the degree of individuation, for in 
tlie more highly -devidoped forms the number of 
olVspring tends to diminish, while the parental 
care and love proportionally increase. The adapta- 
tions to divei'se habits and diets, the varying length 
of life and the means of avoiding death, the migra- 
tions of some and the hibernations of others, the 
struggle for mates as well as for food, the. evolution 
of family-life ami even of social aympathics are 
Hubjec.tH of inquiry which will well repay observa- 
tion and further study of mammals. 

I''or j^uneral works, see Flower and i^ydekkor, Stud;/ of 
MfOiimafs ( liSlil ) ; Woher, Saiajctirre ( 1904 ) ; l.,ydekkcr’8, 
Millaia’s, II. H, Johnston’s, lianett-Hainiltoii's British 
Mn.viitials ; Bell’s British Quadrupeds (2d ed. Land. 
1874); Vogt and Speoht, Marnmals (trans. Edin- 
burgh, 1887); Cassell’s Nat. Hist.., vols. i.-iii., ed. by P. 
Martin Duncan ; The. Riverside, or Standard Natural 
Hislovi), vol. v. , ed. by J. S. Kingsley (Loud, and New 
York, 1888). The last mentioned has a general biblio- 
graphy. A treasury both of information and illustra- 
tion IS to be found in Brehm’s I'hierlehen (new ed. ltH‘2 
€t se(/.). For general structure, see the text-bo()ks of 
Owen, Huxley, Gegcubaur, Wiedersheim, Kolleston and 
Hatchett Jackson, and Flower’s O.dmlotfy of the Mam- 
malia (3d ed., along with Oadow, Lond. 1885). For his- 
t<iry and evolution of maunnala, see ^Y. K. Parker, Mam- 
malian Descent (Lond. 1884); O. Sohmidt, Mammalht in 
relation to Primeval Times ( Inter. Sc. Series, Lond. 1885) ; 
the papers of Cope and Marsh in the Kepurts of the U.S. 
Oeol. Survey ; Nicholson and Lydckker, Manual of 
Palmontolof/ y {Edin. 1889); the relevant works of Dar- 
win, Wallace, Haeckel, &c. ; Huxley, J*roe. Zool. Soc. 
Loud. 1880); Cope’s Oriyin of the FiUe.d (New York, 
887). For distribution, see A. Murray, Gcoyr. Dist. of 
Mammals (IHOfi) ; A. R. Wallace, (Jco<jr. Dist. of Animals 
(1870); Ileilprm (1888); Sclater, The Geoyraphy of 
Mammals (1899). Also Beddard’s Mammalia (19()2). 

Hlammary Gland. Hec Breasts. 

Hlainmce Apple {Mannnea americ(ina)y a 
highly-cstcjcmod iinit of the West Indies (whore it 
i.s sometimes called the Wild Apricot) and troiucai 
America. It is produced by a hoautiful tree oi the 
natural order Guttifera', 60 to 70 feet high. The 
fruit is rouiidisli, from the size of a hen’s egg to 
that of a small melon, with a tliick, leathery rind, 
and a vi'ry delicate inner rind adhering closely to 
tlie pulp, which must be carefully removed on 
account of its bitter taste. The pulji is (inn and 
bright yellow, with a peculiar sweet and very agree- 
ahle taste, and a pleasant aroiiialic odour.— The 
MaMiiiKU' sapota, red uiammee, or muimalade (ice of 
tlie West Indies, is Tvueuw/a tnanwiosa (Saiiolacea's). 

Hlaimiiotlly the name (originally Tatar, tliiuugh 
the Unssian ) for an extinct elephant ( Elephas prinvi- 
genius)^ whoso remains are sufiiciently common in 
the recent deposits of northern Elurope and Asia 
to afford a valuable supply of fossil ivory. In geo- 
logical time, it is only as it were yesterday that the 
mammoth ceased to live, for its remains are often 
found along with those of man, and it seems to have 
persisted in Britain until after the Glacial Periwl. 
The cave-dwellers made use of its tusks, and on 
these too the juehistoric artists— the literal old 
masters — cut with no tyro hand the outlines of 
reindeer and various animals, including the niarn- 
inoth itself. But the comparatively recent <lect!ase 
of this monster elephant has been rcpeateilly evi- 
denced in a startling way by the discovery in 
Siberia of almost intact specimens, standing up- 
right in the ice and frozen soil, with hair and skin, 
muscles and viscera, aa well as hones, all well 
preserved. The first fairly conlpleto mammoth 
recorded was disinterred from the ice near the 
mouth of the Lena in 1806 ; the fisherman who 
discovered it had overcome his awe to the extent 
of cutting off the tusks, wild animals ha<l gnawed i 
the muscles, but the hair was still on the uninjured 


parts of the skin, the brain in the skull, and the 
eyes still stared from their sockets.^ Othei's have 
since been disinterred, or washed out in great thaws, 
notably specimens in 1846 and 1901, so marvel- 
lously preserved that the stomach still showed 
young shoots of fir and pine, and a quantity of 
chewed cones. Great numbers that we know 
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nothing of must have been similarly thawe<l out, 
and their frozen corpses swept Seaward to swell 
1 the acciDimlations of tlieir remains found in the 
Arctic seas, d’heir disinterment after thaws ex- 
plain.s the old ISilKnian opinion that the manimolhs 
were monster borrowers, which dic'd when they 
came to the .surface, while the upiight position in 
which the intact lorins hav(^ been found suggests 
that they had been smother('<l where they were 
bin led by sinking heavily into the tundra marsh. 
Though mammoths in complete preservation are 
rare, tlieir tusks, letdh, and other bones have been 
found in great abundance from almo.st every county 
in England to Belning Strait, and tlience into 
North Armuica. 

‘'I'lie whole aiipcarance of the animal,’ one of 
the discoverers writes, ‘was fearfully wild and 
strange. Our eh'phant is an awkward animal, hut 
compared with this mammoth it is as an Arabian 
steed to a coarse ugly dray-horse.’ It stixid 13 
feet high, 15 feet in length, with tusks 8 feet long ; 
but some other sjieciinens seem to have been 
larger. The dark skin was covered with yellowish 
to reddish soft wool about an inch long, with inti'.r- 
sjiersed hrownisli luiirs of 4 inches, and much s[)ars(*r 
and longer black bristles. ‘ The giant was thus 
well protected against the cold.’ The mammoth 
wa.s liker the Indian than the African survivor, but 
it is only one of a crowd of fossil Prohoscidea dis- 
tributed in Tertiary deposits over all the great 
continents. Mammoth, Mastodon, and Dinbthe- 
riuni are the three most prominent types. Most 
of them were giant animals, hut there seem also to 
have been pigmies no larger than sheep; Once 
numerous and widespread, the elephants are now 
represented only by the two modern species of 
restricted distrihu tion. To tiiis result many factors, 
such os the voracity of Carnivores, the deforesting 
of countries, the changes of climate, and the expen- 
siveness of great hulk, have, contributed. The 
ivory exported in large quantities from Siberia is in 
great part collected from the islands, some of which 
are almost literally heaps of mammoth bones. 

See Elephant; also, for facts, not inferences, H. H. 
Howorth’s Mammoth and the Flood ( 1887 ) ; Norden- 
ekiohl’N Votfoye of the. Vega ; Boyd Dawkins, in Quart. 
Journ. Oeol. Soc. XXXV. (1879). 

nfammoth Caves in Kentucky, is 85 miles by 
rail SSW. of LouisvilLe. The cave is about 10 
miles long ; hut it is said to require upwards of 150 
miles of travelling to explore its multitudinous 
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avenues, chambers, grottoes, rivers, and cataracts. 
The main cave is only 4 miles lon^j, but it is from 
40 to 300 feet M'ide, and rises in height to 125 feet. 
Lucy’s Dome is 300 feet hi^dj, the loftiest of the 
many vertical shafts that pierce through all the i 
levels. Some avenues arC'^Covered with a continu- 
ous incrustation of the most beautiful crystals ; < 

stalactites aud stalagmites abound. Tiicre are 
several lakes or rivers connected with Green River 
outside the cave, rising with the river, but subsiding 
more slowly, so that tliey arc generally itni)a8sablc 
for more tllan six months in the year. The largest 
is Echo River, three fourths of a mile long, and in 
some places 200 feet wide. The air of the cave is 
pure ; the terniicrature keei)S at about 54°. 

TIuto is an elaborate work on The Mnmwoth Cave of 
Kcntuckii by H. C. Hoyey and 11. E. Call (1912); for 
the fatina, see works cited at Cavk; A. S. l'ackar<l, 
The InhahiLnits of ike Mammoth Care (18721; and a 
memoir on ‘The Cave Fauna of iJmth America ( 1888). 

mail. As the races of mankind, the structure 
and functions of the human body, and the higher 
activities most distinctive of man are discussed in 
siiecial articles, it is enough here to restrict atten- 
tion to thri'C problems : ( 1 ) the liuman chaiac- 
teristics, (2) the origin or descent of man, and (3) 
the antiquity of the race. 

(1) like any otlicr 

organism, man is strictly the highest of the 
Primates, dill'eriiig from the authroj.oul apes only 
in degree. In adult life he is inmjue in his erect 
posture, and in the freedom of his hands from any 
direct share in locomotion. His body is mmsually 
naked, his cunine tiieth Jire not long(;r than their 
neighbours, his thumbs are laiger ami more oppos- 
able than those of monkeys, and his Jeet are ilis- 
tinguished by tlie liorizonbal sole which rests llatly 
on the ground, by the iirojeiding bed and by the 
non-oiqiosahlo great toe which normally lies ipiite 
narallel to the others. His face is notubly niore 
v(u-tical than that of apes, lying below rather than 
in front of the forepart of tin; brain-cas(> ; the jaws, 
the orbits, and the ridges above them are relatively 
smaller; the nose-hones project more beyond the 
miTier jaw ; and the chin is more prominent than 
in other Primates. A much inore momentous 
characteristic, however, is involved in the tact that 
the normal brain of an adult man is more than 
twice as lieavy as that of any anthroiioid a|.c 
for this structural advance is an nnlex to that 
intellectual and emotional development whicli 
raises even the savage many degrees aboye the 
brute, and which in its highest realisation is still 
full of promise. Thcreforo, while all naturalists 
allow, with Professor Owen, that there is an all- 
pervading similitude of structure ’ between tlie 
liuman body and that of the anthropoid apes, there 
is equal agreement that in intelligence, emotions, 
and controlled conduct man is pre-oniinent. 

Rut, apart from these zoological considerations, 
it is interesting to notice some st^-isticnl insults 
in regard to human (and especially British) 
teristtes derived from the Report (1890) of the 
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weight of 10 stone 10 lb., and is able to draw, as 
in ifrawing a bow, a weight of 77^ lb. As to the 
sexes (in England), the average male stature aiul 
weight is 67 '36 in. and 155 Jh., as against 6L b,» in. 
and 122*8 lb. for the women. Moreover, the men are 
about twice as strong. For further results, many 
of which are of profound practical suggestiveness, 
the Report should be consulted. 

(2) briqin or Descent of il/on.— Even when we 
coniine oiir attention U) the opinions of those who 
accept the theory of evolution as a modal ('xplana- 
tion of nature, vve are in fairness bound to recognise 
some diversity of ojiinion in regard to the origin of 
man. (a) So unique does he apjiear to some that 
his descent from a Immhh'r organism seems in- 
credible— a jiosition in favour of which soiue argu- 
ments will lie found in the cit(‘d works of A. de 


tcrwtics aenveu nuiu - v — ■ - / 

Anthropometric Committee of the British A.ssocia- 
tion. Thus, the average height of man is 5 ft. 
Til in., the Polynesians leading the way with an 
kvem^e of 5 ft 9-33 in., the English piofessional 
class following with 5 ft. 9*14 in., and so on, ^^yvn 
to the Bushmen, who average 4 ft. f 
^he adult population of Britain, in height the 
Scots stanS "first (68*61 in-), the Irish second 
(67*90 in.), the English third (67*36 in.), and the 
Welsh last (66*66 in. ), the average hem g 67 *66 in. 
The Scots are also first in weight ( P* 
Welsh second (158*3 lb.), the English third (165 
lb.), and Irish fourth (154*1 lb.), the average being 
168*2 lb. Again, a typical adult 
a stature of 5 ft. 7i m., a chest girth of 36i in., a 


meiii-s wui IK5 Hi i-i-H , .1 

Quatrefages. {b) Alficd Russel ^\ {illaee and 011161*8 
‘reject the idea of “special creation’ for man, 
being entirely misiipiiortoil by facts, as lyell ns in 
the Tiigliest degree impiobabh',’ yet believe that 
his juogress from the brute was due to introduction 
of new causes, or ‘siiiritual innuxes,’ to which the 
higher human characterislies owe their origin. 
(r) The majority of naturalists deem this hypo- 
thesis of special spiritual iullux iucousisteiit with 
the continuity of evolution, which they ivgard as 
a ‘natural’ jirocess, self'Snllicient tliroughout, tor 
the origin of man as for ot her grand results. 

The arguments which go to show that man is 
descended from a siniplm* animal are, of course, 
the same as those whiidi substauliat-o the general 
tiieory. Tims, his structure and functions are not 
demonstrably dilfereut in kind from those Hie 
nearest Primates; he devidops from a lertihsed 
egg-cell, and i).i,..ses through sUeeessiveli lngher 
grades of organisation in a maimer which semus 
only interpretahle as the lecapiUilaliou of ancestral 
historv ; he varies as other animals do, is subject to 
similar diseases, and exhibits iiuukmous reversions 
and rudimentary structures wliich aie enigmas, 
except on the tlicoiy that he had his origin from 
an ape like stock. IIow Ids evolution yvas brought 
about is a problem requiring iiiucli elucidation, hut 
among the siieeial factors which conduced to evolve 
his higher characteristics of wisdom and gentleness 
it seems reasonable to attach iiiucb import ance t/O 
the necessity for cunning in the struggle, with 
stronger mamiiials, to the conseiiuences of the pro- 
longed weakness of infancy, to the inlliienees (if 
faiidiy life and of the indis]>eusable eoinbiiiation 
into larger aggregates. As to the fntun*, if we dis- 
regard minor changes — e.g. in hair and teeth, for 
which fashion and ‘civilisation’ are responsihle— 
it seems aliiio.st certain, as [lerbert Speiuter has 
einiiha-sised, that the jmigressivo evolution of imiii 
must be restricted to intellectual and emotional 
qualities. , , 

(3) Antiquity of the Rare.—}<Yom the human 
remains, ami far more frequently from the wiiapoiis 
tools, and other vestiges of human activity, louml 
in the more recent deposits on the earth s surtacre, 
it is obviously legitimate, after due oautnin, to 
infer the iiresence of man at tlie time certainlv 
not estimable in the years of any chronological 
system — when these lieds were formed. ( iiviei 
and othere tried, indeed, to avoid this conclusion- - 
for instance, by exaggerating the P<>"’tn* of IlooUs 
, in mixing up recent deposits ; while Boucher de 
, Perthes, who in 1836 discovered flint axes along 
I with mammoth liones in undisturbed strata 2t) .10 
I feet below tlie surface, had to wait almost twenty 
years for a fair hearing, and yet longer for decisive 
i corroboration. Both were gained, however, and 
( the conversion of naturalists may he dated flora 
f 1863, when Lyell summarised the existing evidence 
1 in his Antiquity of Man. Since then the problem 
has been worked at with ever-increosing energy 
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and success, and there is now general agreement 
tl»at man was alive during the later stages of the 
glacial epoch, M'hile there are indications of his 
presence in Pliocene ages (sec Geology). 

Older, however, than any indications of his 
Pliocene presence man must surely he, for zoolo- 
gists refer his origin not to any of the existing 
apthio]>oi(l apes, as is sometimes popularly sup- 
posed, hut to the common stock which included 
thoii’ ancestors and his, and which had appar- 
ently ])cgun to divergfe in Upper Miocene times. 
And tlie most ancient human remains are not 
tliose of a low or primitive type. The descent 
of man, and the succession of the various types of 
stone-age men (Chellean, Mousterian, Soliitrean, 
Magdalenian ; the Neanderthal, bjiy, Cro-Magnon 
men, ), are more fully dealt with in the article 
AN'rHltOPOLOlJY. 

Sec An'I’Huoi'oid Apks, Stone Ace, Bhonze Age, Iuon 
AoE, EaHTU, 1'’L1NT ImI’LEMK.NTS, PlEISTOOENK, SKKIiK- 
TON, Skull, PiTiiECANTiiRorus, Koanthkopuh, Nean- 
.PKKTHAL ; also the following articlcH ; 

Ailaiii. Ciealioii, Longevity. 

Agricultino. ElIiich. Magic. 

Ainci K'iiii Indians. Ethnology. Marriage. 

Aiialoiio. Evulnlion. Mythology. 

Animal. Family. Negro. 

Anthroi>oinctry Folkldro. Philology, 

Arc’lnt'ology. (Jovinninent. lialigioii. 

Art. Kin. Sox. 

Biology. J./ife. Totoinism. 

Also Darwin, The Desrrnt of Man (1871); Dawkins, 
€avc-hvnti%g (1874), Earhi Man in Britain (1880); J. 
Oiiikio, The Great Tee A<jc (1877), Prehistoric Eii'y'opc 
(1881), Antiquity of Man in Europe (1914); Haeckel, 
Ant ft ropoyfenie {2d ed. 1874 ; Kng. trans. 1879); Hartinanu, 
Anth ropfrid Apes (1885) ; Huxley, Man's Place in Nature 
(1808); Lyell, Antiquity of Man (1803); Mivart, Man 
and Affes (1874); Pescliol, Maces of Man (trans. 1870); 
Caspar!, Ure/eschichte der Menschheit (2d od. 1877); 
Mortillet, Lc Pn^historique (1886) ; Quatrefage’s VEspdee 
Humaine (1861), Histoire Q6n6rale des Races Humaiws 
<1887); J. Kanke, Der Mcnsch (1880); Toninard, BU~ 
menu d' Anthropologic Otineirale (1885); W lederslioim, 
Structure of Man (1895) ; Keane, Man Past and Present 
(revised ed. 1980) ; Duckworth, Morphology andAnthrO' 
pology ( 1905 ) ; Leohe, Der Mensah ( 1911 ) ; Arthur Keith, 
The Human Body (1912), Antiquity of Man (revised 
ed. U.rj,")) ; Boule, Fossil Men (trans. 1928) ; Obermaier, 
Fossil Man tn Spain (1924). 

Ulan* Isle of, is situated in the Irish Sea, 16 
(miles S, of Ihirrow Head in Wigtownshire, 27 miles 
SW, of St Bees Head, and 27 E. of Strangford 
Lough. The length of the island is 33| miles, 
breadth 12.J miles, and area 145, 32.5 acres (227 
s(|. m.), of which nearly 100,000 are cultivated. 
At the south western e-xtremity is an islot called 
the Calf of Man, containing 800 acres, a large 
portion of which i.s under cultivation. A cliain of 
mountains extends from north-east to south-west, 
the highest of which is Snaefell (2024 feet). In 
some of the streams trout abound, though in many 
the li.sh have been destroyed by the washings from 
the lead-mines. The coast-scenery from Maughold 
Head on the east, jiassing south to Peel on the 
west, is hold and picturesfjue, especially in the 
neighhoiirliood of the Calf, where Spanish Head, 
the southern extremity of the island, presents a 
Hoa-front of extrenie grandeur. 

The greater part of tlie island consists of clay- | 
,'late under various modifications. Through tlie 
clay-schist granite has burst in two localities, in 
the vicinity of which mineral veins have been dis- 
coveretl, aiul are extensively worked. About 2000 
tons ()f load are extracted annually, considerable 
quantities of zinc, and smaller {juantities of copper 
and iron ; the lead ore is very rich in quality. The 
principal mines are at Laxey on the east coast, and 
Foxdale near the we.st. Tiiq Great Laxey Mine is 
one of the most important in the United Kingdom. 


The climate is remarkable for the limited range 
of temperature, both annual and diurnal ; westerly 
and south-westerly winds (jp’eatly predominate, 
easterly and north-easterly winds occurring chiefly 
in the autumn quarter. Myrtles and other tender 
exotics flourish throughout tlie year. 'I’iie flora 
of the island is almost identical with that of 
Cumberland. The Manx cat is taille.ss, or nearly 
(see Cat). 

The fisheries alTord employment to nearly 1000 
men and hoys. More than 200 boats are employed 
in the herring and cod lisheries ; the industry 
was formerly much greater. Largo numbers of fat 
cattle are shipped to the English markets, as well 
as about 20,000 quarters of wheat annually. The 
manufactures are inconsiderable. The rovcmiie 
derived from the i.sland amounts to about £180,000 
per annum ; of this the greater part is received 
from customs duties, and the whole, excojit £10,000 
a year payable to the imperial treasury, is used for 
insular prnqio.ses. 

The Isle of Man possesses much to interest the 
antiquary. Castle Rushon (see Castletown), 
probably the most perfect building of its date 
extant, was foundea by Guthred, son of King 
Orry, in 947. The ruins of Rushen Abbey (1154) 
are picturesquely situated at Rallasalla. Peel 
(Castle, with tlie cathedral of St Goinian, is a veiy 
beautiful ruin, dating from the 12th century (see 
ITiEL). There are numerous so-called Driiidical 
remains and Runic monuments throughout the 
island ; the Runic crosses, of which there are some 
forty in all, are especially numerous at Ivirk 
Micliael, The Tynwald Hill at St John’s, near the 
centre of the island, is a perfect relic of Scamli- 
navian antiquity. Once a year new Acts of Tyn- 
wald are here ]>roclainipd. The hill is artificial, 
circular, and ananged in four })latforniH. Both 
institution and use should Ix* compared with the 
Icelandic Tingvulla. The island is divided into six 
sheadings : these into seventeen parishes ; these, 
again, w'ere divided into treens (now ohsoleto), and, 
lastly, into f/nnrtcr lands. The towns, notic('d 
separately, are Castletown, Douglas, the modem 
capital, Peel, and Ramsey. 

luincdpal line of <iommunication with the 
United Kingdom is between Douglas and Liver- 
pool, liy means of a tine fleet of swift steamers. 
There is a sulmiarine telegrajihic cable hcLween 
Maughold Head and St Rees Head. In 1873 a line 
j of railway was opened hetAveeii Douglas and Peel ; 
j in 1874 to Castletown and the south; and in 1879 
U> Ramsey~all on tlie single narrow-gauge system. 
Extensive improvements in harbouf-worics, piei-s, 
and promenaifes have been carried out at Douglas, 
Ramsey, and Peel. Pop. (1821) 40,081; (1841) 
47,986; (1871) 64,042; (1881)64,089; (1901)54,788; 
(1911) 52,034, the decrease being attributable to 
emigration ; ( 1921) 60,238. It is the most popular 
holiday resort for the north of England. 

The Roman Mona was not Man, but Anglesey. 
Previous to the 6th century the history of the 
Isle of Man is involved in obscurity ; from that 
period it was ruled by a line of Welsli kings. Until 
near the end of the 9th century, when the Nor- 
wegian, Harald Haarfager, invaded and took pos- 
session of the island. A. line of Scandinavian 
kings succeeded, until Magnus, king of Norway, 
ceded his right in the island and the Hebrides to 
Alexander III. of Scotland (1266); this trans- 
ference of claim being the direct result of the 
disastrous failure of the expedition of Haoo of 
Norway against the Scots in 1263. Oil Alex- 
ander’s death the Manx placed themselves under 
the protection of Edward I. of England by a 
formal instrument dated 1290 ; on the strength 
of this document the kings of England granted 
the island to various royal favourites from time 
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to time until 1406, when it was panted to 
Sir John SJtanley in perpetuity, to be held of the 
crown of England, by rendering to the king, liis 
heirs, and successors, a cast of falcons at their 
coronation. The Stanlev family continued to rule 
the island under the title of lungs of Man, until 
1651, when the style of Lord was adopted. In the 
same year the island was surrendered to a parlia- 
mentary force by Receiver-general Christian, who 
had raised an armed body against the govern- 
ment, then in the hands of the Countess of Derby. 
Parliament granted the island to Lord Fairfax; 
but on the Restoration the Derby family were 
again put in possession. On the death of James, 
tenth Earl of Derby, without issue in 1735, James, 
second Duke of Athol, descended from the youngest 
daughter of James, seventh Earl of Derby, became 
Ijord of Man. The Isle of Man having been for a 
long period the seat of an extensive smuggling 
trade, to the detriment of the imperial revenue, 
the sovereignty of it was purchased by the British 
government, in 1765, for £70, (XX) and an annuity 
of £2W() a year, the duke still retaining certain 
manorial rights, church patronage, &c. The last 
remaining interest of tlje Athol family in the island 
was transferred to the British crown in 1829 ; the 
.sum paid for tlic island having amounted in the 
aggregate to £-103,000. 

Tlie Isle of Man forms a separate bishopric under 
tin* title of Sodor and Man. The bishopric of th(» 
Su(loroys--Scandinavian for ‘Southern Isles’— was 
for a time annexed to Man ; hence the title of 
Sodor, whicli is still retained, the name having 
been tiansf erred to the islet of Holm Peel, on vdach 
the cathedral churcli of the diocese stands. This 
bishopric is said to liave been founded i>y St Patrick 
in 447. Amojig the bishops the most famous was 
Thomas Wilson (q.v.), the author of Sacra PHoata. 

J'he Isle of Man has a constitution and govern- 
ment of its own, to a certain extent independent 
of tlie imperial parliament. It has its own laws, 
law-otli(;er8, anci courts of law. The legislative 
body is styled the Court of Tynwald, consisting of 
the Jdeutenant-governor and Council — the lattm 
being comjtosed of the bishop, attorney-general, 
two deemsters (or judges), and six others, and the 
House of twenty-four Keys, or representatives. A 
bill is separately considered by both blanches, 
and on l)eii)g passed by them is transmitted for 
the royal assent ; it does not, however, become 
law until it is immiulgated in the English and 
Manx languages on the Tynwald mil. Tlie 
House of Keys was tormerly self-elective ; but in 
1866 an act was jiassed establishing an election by 
the peojile every seven years ; and a bill {Missed in 
1880 to amend this act abolished the property 
qualification for inonibers, granted household suff- 
rage in towns, £4 owner and £6 tenant franchise 
in the country, and conferred the suftrage on women. 
The armorial bearings of Man are three legs in 
armour conjoined at the thighs. Tlie Manx people 
are of Celtic origin, with a strong dash of the 
Scandinavian. The language belongs to the Goidelic 
groin,) of the Celtic languages (see Celts). It is 
now but little spoken. Church service in the Manx 
language has been diHContinued since the middle of 
tlie 19th century. There is no literature beyond a 
few songs and carols. The Prayer-book was trans- 
lated into Manx in 1765, the Bible in 1772. A 
^dictionary was compiled in 1835. Some account 
of the native superstitions will be found in the 
notes to Fever il of the Peak. 

Down to the middle of the 19th century the 
island was almost exempt from taxation, and con- 
sequently looked upon as a cheap place of resi- 
dence, while its laws were available for the protec- 
tion of English debtors. All this has long ceased. 
Taxation, locally imposed, has been iutrouuced for 


various pur{joses ; tliougli there is no poor-law, 
rates in aid are not unknown ; and the influx of 
visitors and facilities for exporting native produce 
have equalised prices with those in England. 

See Oumming’s Ish of Man (1848) ; Train’s history of 
the island (1845); Brown’s Popular Guide; Halliwell’s 
Roundabout Notes (1857) ; the Chronica Regum, Manntm, 
edited by Munch (Christiania, 1860) ; tlie publications of 
the Manx Society (19 vols. 1858-68); Spencer Walpole’s 
Jjand of Home Rule (1893) ; A, W. Moore’s hiiitory of 
the island (1900), and of the diocese of Sodor and Man 
(1893), and his book on Manx surnames and placo-names 
(1890) ; KermodeandHerdman, Mantes jintiquitiesClOM), 
]IIaiia« a native term of the Pacific region, now 
used as a general name for the power attributed to 
sacred persons and things. Locally it signifies a 
force altogether distinct from physical power, which 
acts in all kinds of ways for good and evil, ami which 
it is of the greatest advantage to pos.sess or control. 

Maiiaar'« Gulf op, lies lietwecn Ceylon and 
the Madras coast, and i.s closed on the north hy a 
low' reef of rocks and islands called Adam’s Bridge 
(■q.v.). Its extreme widtii is nearly 200 mile.s. 
The gulf is famous for its ficarl-fisheries. 

iWaiiacor', a town of Majorca, in n fertile 
plain, 30 miles E. of Palma by lail ; pop. 1.3,000. 

]IIaiia'j;iia» the capital of Nicaragua, in a fer- 
tile district, on f lic south sliore of Lake Managua, 
53 niiles by rail HE. of hoAii, has a modern aiclii- 
episcopal cathedial, government buildings, univm- 
sity, and about 60,000 inhabitants. See also Licon. 

Manakill* a name ap{>lied to various buds of 
the South American gionp of c!iattcr(*rs, including 
tho Cock of the Rock (q.v,). See also CoTINua, 
Alaillio.s, capita! of the Brazilian state of 
Amazonas, is a ousy jmrt on the Uio N(‘gro, 12 
miles above its conHueucc with Ihe Amazon, ami 
1000 miles from the sea, roacbed by oceaii-going 
steamer.-,. .An ugly, wliitewaslied eatliedial rises 
in the centre of the town, which trades in various 
forest -{u-od nets, but {)iincipu,lly in irnlni inbbm-. 
Poll. 80,000. 

Maiia.sjirowar, a great lake in Tibet. See 
Mansauowau. 

nianassaSf formerly Manassas Junction, a 
village close to Bull Run (q.v.). 'J'be ( Vmfedeiatc.'* 
called their two victories here the first and secoml 
battles of Manassas., 

Manasschy the name of the eldest son of 
Joseph. The tribe of Manasseb u'ceived land on. 
both .sides of the Jordan (sis* I’alkstine ), — Man- 
ASSEH was also the name of one of the kings of 
Judah (the fourteenth), who succeeded his father 
Hezekiah, 697 or 699 b.c., at the agm of twelve, 
and reigned, aecording to the narrative, for fifty- 
live years. Ho rushed headlong into all manner 
of idolatry, and seduced the {leonle to follow his 
examjilc. (Carried prisoner to Babylon, he le- 
pented, and his {irayer w'as heard (2 Cliron. xxxiii. ). 

— The apocry|)hal comiiosition called tlie Prayer of 
Manas.'ic.'i, found in some MSH. of the Septungint, 
was never {lositively received as canonical. 

IHlanasseli ben Israel* Jewisli sriiolar, w a.s 
born at Lisbon in 1604, fled with his father from 
the Inquisition, and settling at Amsterdam became 
chief rabbi of tlie synagogue tiiere. In 105.') .57 lie 
was in England, .seekirig to secure from Cromwell 
the readmiasion of the Jews He died at Mhldel- 
Imrg in 1657. He published texts of various parts 
of the Old Testament, with notes ; ])e Great inre 
Problemnta XXX. (1635); De la Besnrreceioti ilc 
los Mnertes (16.36); De, Termino PtY«j(1639); 7u‘ 
peranca de Israel (1650); IlumhU Address to the 
Lord Protector on behalf of the, Jewish Natioyi 
(1658); and Vindicim Jmiaiormn, or a Letter in 
Answer to Questions propounded (Loud. 1656). See 
J EW.S. 
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manatee {Mmmtus), a genus of Sirenia, along 
Avitl) tlie Dugong (q.v.) and the exterminated 
Ehytina. Tliey are plump, almost cylindrical, 
ratiior sluggish, exclusively a(j|uatic, nearly hair- 
less, herluvorous mammals. The fore-limbs are 
Ihppers, the hind -limbs are absept, there is a vestige 
of a hip-girdle, the tail is flattened horizontally ami 
shovel-shaped, but there is no near aHinity with 
Cetaceans. The length is 10 to 1‘2 feet. Very 
remarkable is the presence of only .six cervical 
vertebra*, instead or the usual seven, and the re- 
duction of the. teeth to molars, which seem to 
increase in number posteriorly as they are worn 
down and lost anteriorly. The skin is dark and 
wrinkled ; the ui)per lip is cleft, and used in giip- 
ping seawcfsls ami the like. 'Fhere is hut one 
oflspiing at a time, and there are two mamniie 



Manatee. 


on 1h'* p»H'toral region. The unhorn young has a 
coating of rudimentary hairs Manat<“eH are rela- 
tively smooth -brainetl, gentle, and allectionate 
cri'atmes, for the most ])arl littoial and Ihiviatile. 
From ihe dngongs tliey dill'er in having a thicker 
hody and a straigliter head, rvitli the jaws but 
Hli.;htly curved, in the rounded or shovel-liko 
shape of the tail, and in the presence of rudi- 
mentary nails on the foie-linihs, to tiu* hand-like 
foim of which (he word nMnntHs was long sup- 

I iosod to refer (as if it were ‘having a Inind ’from 
jat. iiKnnis ; really through the Spanish from the 
(’aril) name undinf.toni). 'J’hey ditler also in more 
teclmical characters. The Old Woild M. .s-r.nrr/a- 
/(’)tsift occurs on tlie west coast of Africa from 16“ N. 
to 10“ S. ; M. lativontfis on American coasts from 
b'lorida to lhazil and the Antilles ; d/. injdigiiis in 
IJraziliau rivers lias no tiaees of the mails which 
are represented hy rudiineiils on some of the 
lingers in the other specie.s. Manatees are caught 


for their flesh, blubber, and strong skin. 86© 
Memoirs by Murie and Garrod in Trans. Zo0l. 
Son., vols. viii., x., xi. ; by Ueddard in Froc. ZoOl. 
Soc. 1897. jj 

Hlanbhuni, a district forming the eastern ptrt 
of Chota Nagpore ( q. v. ). 

]IIaiiby« Gkouge William, inventor of Itfe- 
.saving apparatus for shipwrecked peisons, was 
horn in 1765, at llilgay, near Downham Market 
in Norfolk, served in the militia, and became 
barrack-master at Yarmouth in ISO.'k In 1808 i", ho 
succeeded, with apparatus designed by him, in 
saving the lives of the crew of the brig Eiizab&th. 
A career of usefulness was thus commenced, whi©h 
he followed for the remaining foity-six years of i||is 
life. He repeatetlly received grants of money fnism 
parliament. He died November 18, 1854. It 
estimated that, by the time of his death, nearly 
1000 jiersons had been rescued from stranded ships 
by means of his apparatas. 8ee Life-saa^iNG 
Appauatuh. 

Hlaiiclia, La, a district of Spain, tlie southern- 
most i>art of the old kingdom of New (’astile, coni- 
pri.sing most of the present province of Ciudad 
Keal, with parts of Alli.-icete, Toledo, and fhioncft 
(sec Castile). It is the country of the t'ver- 
inemorahle Don (Quixote, his sijuire Sancho I’anza, 
and of the peerless Dulcinea del Tohoso. 

Maiiche (‘sleeve’), a maritime department in 
tlie north-west of P’ ranee, formed from the old 
j province of Normandy, is named from La Manche 
(the English Channel), which washes its rocky 
coasts. Greatest length, 81 miles; average breadth, 
28 miles; area, 2289 sq. m. Fop. (1872) 544,776 ; 
(1911)467,119; (1921)425,512. The climate is mild 
but liumid. Cereals, flax, hemp, beet root, and fruits 
are extensively cultivated, lmmen.se quantities 
of apples are grown, from which cider is made. 
Horses of the true Norman l)rc(*d are reared, 
and excellent cattle and sheep are fed on the ex- 
ten.sive past.nres. ’J'liere are vahmble quarries, 
iron-foundries, zinc and copper work.s, and other 
industries. The department is divided into the six 
arrondissements of 8t LO, CouLaneos, Valognes, 
(Cherbourg, Avranebes, and Mortain. (’ajiital, 
St LA, The port of (!)heibourg and (be ro(dc of 
St Michel (with it.s celebrated abbey) belong to 
this department. 
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